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war  on  tuberculosis.  A.  947 

nee  Religion 
Churches,  Saving  France's  little,  364 

Tameness  emptving  the,  684 

To  heal  sick,  68 
Churchgoing,   How   England  accounts  for 

non-,  1104 
Cities.  A  (^rusade  to  save  the.  1202 
CMty  built  to  order.  A  (^liinese,  455 

streets,  Hvpnotic  evil  of,  520 
Civil  War  echoes,  928 
Clay,  The  world  in.  944 
Clergymen,  Journalism  for  young,  212 
Coffee  without  caffein,  457  I 


Collars,  A  warning  against  tight,  1239 
('oll(!ctor   who   made    the   dead   days   live 

again,  A,  460 
College  men  spell.  How,  885 

studying  the  Bible,  628 
Colleges  as  business  institutions,  61 

Religion  in  womtm's,  846 
Color-photography,  940 
"Comedy  of  bad  manners,"  Our,  310 
Compass  without  a  magnet.  A,  17 
Compounds,  Misnamed,  357 
Concrete,  Wateri)roof,  113 
Congress,  P^xtra  session  of,  715 

Farewell  of  the  61st,  503 
Congress,  The  extra  session  of,  499 
Conrad's  sea-tales,  Joseph,  207 
Conservation  clinched.  Federal,  932 
Consumptives,  Schools  for,  108 
Cordova  coal  i)arty.  The.  990 
Corporation  tax  ui)held.  The,  559 
(Corporations,    The    (Jovernment's    under- 

hold  on  the,  559 
Corpuscle,  Return  of  the.  1146 
Counties,  The  corruption  of  the,  194 
Crime  in  France,  A  rising  wave  of,  508 

Newspaper  infection  of,  301 

wave.  New  York's,  611,  721,  825   930 
Critic,  A  reactionary,  311 
Criticize,  Idlers  who,  455 
Croker,  Fire-chief,  851 


D 


Dancing  for  America,  Morris-,  406 
D'Annunzio's  play  under  the  ban,  1200 
Danville  vote-buying,  195 
Darwin,  An  improvement  on,  357 
Daylight  by  legislation.  512 
Delcasse  back  in  power.  564 
Democracy  facing  the  tariff,  137 
Democratic  opportunities,  715 

rift  that  failed.  A,  1186 
Dentistry,  The  x-ray  in.  571 
Diaz,  Gustavo  Madero's  views  of,  1063 

The  surrender  of,  1038 
Dickens'  life.  The  real  Dora  of,  747 
Dickens  stamps.  Spreading,  943 

The  American  debt  to.  627 
Distance  and  weight.  Teaching.  622 
Documents,  New  York's  imperiled,  734 
Dog  count?  Can  a,  937 
Dougherty,  Detective,  1020 
Drama,  Boston  censoring  the.  679 

nee  Plavs,  Stage,  an(i  Theater 
Dramatist.  "Hits  of  the,  1152 
Dreadnought,  Futility  of  the.  775 
Dreams,  "The  significance  of,  59 
Dredging  gold  by  electric  power,  1051 
Drunken  fathers  objectionable?  Are,  781 
Duke.  Sketch  of  J.  B.,  1217 
Dvnamite.  Farming  with,  998 

Handling,  303 

in  Los  Angeles.  4 

Unionism,  Capitalism,  and,  867 


Earth-tremblings,  778 

Easter.  A  fixt  dat(>  for.  10.58 

"Echoes,"  enuring  a  hall  of  the,  731 

Echoes  of  '()1,  928 

Edtly's  resurrection.  Mrs..  23 

Edison's   theologv,   Cardinal   Gib])ons   on, 

410 
Education,  Wrong  ideas  of  what  is  useful 

in,  513 
Efficiency,  A  new  era  of,  5(i8 

boss.  If  Newton  had  an.  253 

Unionism  vs..  991 
Eggs.  Electrocuted.  S38 
Electric  photograjthic  equipment,  512 

power  in  house  work,  456 
Electrographs,  939 
Klephant.  The  water,  303 

To  use  th(^  African.  12.38 
England    accounts    for    non-churchgoing, 
1104 

Germany's  checkmate  to,  774 

How  to  managt>  criminal  aliens  in,  3.52 


should  take  lessons  of  us.  Where, 

The  political  situation  in,  55 

to  learn  from  her  offspring.   1090 


1054 


England,  Unlimited  arbitration  with,  .557 

■si'e  Britain 
English  made  in  Italy,  "Singer's,"  309 

Persuasive  quality  of,  407 

The  purity  of,  3.59 
Episcopal  church  name  in  the  Philippines, 

Protestant,  119 
Father,  The  enigma  of  the,  1096 
P]ugcnics  and  euthenics,  112 
Europe  on  the  trust  verdicts,  1190 

to  South  America  in  five  daj's,  From, 
200 
European  views  of  our  holocaust,  831 
Europe's  admiration  of  American  munifi- 
cence, 615 

storm-center.  996 

views  of  Panama's  guns,  300 
"Everywoman,"  4.59 
Exercise  compared.  Forms  of,  i239 
Eyes,  Perfection  in  artificial,  940 


Fairies?     Do  you  believe  in,  626 
Farmers,  A  free  list  for,  765 
Father  of  troublous  sons.  The,  571 
Fatigue  and  morality,  307 
Ferrer  as  a  masonic  hero,  11.55 
Ferrero's  apology  for  America,  877 
PVrry's  "Countersign  to  Success,"  Chap- 
lain, 211 
Fiber,  A  new  commercial.  1000 
Fiction  from  a  seamstress,  French,  67 
Finance  reform  i)lan.  The  Aldrieh,  141 
Fire,  A  new  foe  of,  571 

alarms  l)y  air,  1149 

telephone,  777 

disaster.  New  York,  661 
Fireflies,  1148 
Fire-proof  mineral  fiber,  61 
Fish  are  fish-shaped.  Why.  621 
Fishes,  A  depth-organ  in.  730 

yawn.  Why,  4.54 
Flight,  The  mysterv  of  bird,  110 
Flower's  toilet.  A,  304 
Flushing,  Dutch  views  of  fortifying.  615 

Suspicions  about  fortifyii\g,  302 
Fly,  A  good  word  for  the,  'l240 
Fogazzaro.  Antonio,  518 
Fogazzaro's    "Saint,"    A    Catholic    thrust 

at,  737 
Fogometer,  The,  4.56 
Food  frauds.  Punishing.  728 
F'orest  fires.  A  (iernian  view  on  our,  1146 
Fortune-tellers.  22 

■■  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,'  Bunyan's.  1247 
France.  Rising  wave  of  crime  in.  .508 
France's  little  churches.  Saving,  364 
F'uel,  River-weed  as,  355 


Galton.  Sir  Francis,  171 
Game.  To  stop  the  sale  of  wild.  S72 
(Jas  in  Gennanv.  Natural.  623 
Gas-tank.  The  blight  of  the.  1097 
"(Jates  Ajar."  The  author  of.  2.")9 
German  army.  Decay  of  the.  1142 

friendship  soci»'tv.  An  Anglo-,  1043 
praise  for  British  peers.  1091 
scorn  for  our  army.  617 
view  of  our  forest  fires.  A.  1146 
Germany  against  arbitration.  725 
Modernism  again  troubling.  t>30 
prevents  accidents.  How.  402 
Germany's  advance  on  India.  247 
checkmate  to  England,  774 
Ireland.  104 
Gibbons.  Congratulating  Cardinal,  1203 
•■Gideons"  and  Bible.  1103 
Gilbert  dead,  vet  living.  1244 
The  work  of  W.  S..  1151 
(iirls  were  burned.  Why  1.50.  l>61 
Glass,  A  machine  to  blow.  .569 
Glasses  do  not  fit.  Why  our.  249 
( I  lobe.  0\ir  shivering.  778 
Gods  in  Central  American  art    The  \Miite. 

SS4 
Goodness  in  dispute.  70 
Graft  strangling  religion?  Is.  576 
Gravitation.  A  pull  or  a  push?  Is.  619 
"Great  White  Way  "  moralized.  The.  459 
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Greaves  and  Whistler,  Walter,  1 100 
(Veeley's  centenary,  Horace,  308 


H 


Haeckel's  open  disavowal  of  Christianity, 

159 
,"Hail  Columbia,"  The  story  of,  1243 
Haudclapping   in   religious    meetings,    To 

"cut  out,"  578 
Harriman's  conquering  will,  269 
Harrison's  victory.  Carter,  719 
Hat  in  Italian  politics.  The  high,  833 
Hawaii,  "Labor-snatching"  in,  829 
Hawaiian  people,  The  new,  1089 
Hebrew,  see  Jew 

Higginson,  The  passing  of  T.  W.,  1055 
Hill  comes  home,  Why  Ambassador,  833 
Hindu,  Social  refinement  of  the,  1143 

see  India 
Hinduism,  Failure  of  the  revival  of,  889 
Hinghwa,  The  cheerful  givers  of,  738 
Hobson's  talk,  A  Japanese  view  of  Mr.,  535 
Hogarth's  revenge  on  the  French,  625 
Honduras,  "Dollar  diplomacy"  in,  140 
Honej'  in  chocolate,  510 
Hookworm  disease,  Wooden  shoes  to  pre- 
vent, 780 
Hymns,  The  ten  best,  119 

I 

Immigrant  at  home.  Studying  the,  518 
Immigrants    as    missionaries.     Returning, 

1156 
India,  America's  trade  with,  727 

Germany's  advance  on,  247 

see  Hindu 
Industrial  chance,  A  vanishing,  1238 
Instruments,  Strauss's  new,  782 
Insurgency  crowding  in,  874 
Insurgent  league.  Motives  of  the,  189 
Invention,  Wanted:  A  science  of,  1241 
Inventions,  Patenting  free,  643 
Inventors'  gild.  An,  202 
Investments   and  Finance,    178,   378,  596, 

860,  1074,  1262 
Iron  go?  Where  does  the,  251 
Irving,  Statue  to  Henry,  20 
Italian  politics.  The  high  hat  in,  833 
Italy,  Assassination  in,  773 
Italy's  Black  Hand,  Scrubbing,  727 

J 

Jail  by  mistake.  Twenty  years  in,  663 

Japan,  A  Carnegie  gift  for,  505 
A  peace  envoy  to,  934 
A  Western  theater  in,  887 
as  an  industrial  peril,  197 
expects  of  the  Panama  Canal,  What, 

724 
Government  railways  in,  994 
Mr.  Taft  in  terror  of,  831 
Socialism  and  crime  in,  1145 
The  new  treaty  with,  395 
to  rescue  Latin  America,  300 
Too  many  Japanese  in,  399 

Japanese  anarchists.  Doom  of  the,  148 
French  estimate  of  the,  1046 
in  Mexico,  The,  1192 
press  on  the  new  treaty,  773 
treaty.  Pacific  press  on  the,  447 
view  of  Mr.  Hobson's  talk.  A,  535 

Japan's  crusade  against  the  plague,  563 
interest    in    Anglo-American    arbitra- 
tion, 1043 
socialist  scare,  248 

Jesus,  A  French  view  of,  578 

Jewish    dependence    on    the    King    James 
Bible,  785 
play^vright.  Baiting  a,  515 
prejudice,  Mr.  Taft  on,  1058 
press  on  army  prejudice,  1229 

Jews  in  newspaperdom,  70 

Jews,  Silent  extermination  of  Russian,  210 

Johnson,  Tom  L.,  771 

Journalism  for  young  clergymen,  212 

Joy  bodes  ill.  When,  513 

Judaism,  American  leaven  in,  158 
and  Christian  science,  683 


K 

King  James  version.  How  they  made  the, 

312 
Kings  may  write.  Books  that,  733 
Kipling  as  the  doctor's  friend,  456- 
"Konigskinder,"  Humperdinck's,  64 
Kotoku,  Socialist  defenses  of,  299 


Labor,  A  barren  triumph  for,  1040 
Lama  interviewed  at  last,  The  Dalai,  1154 
Lamps  for  miners,  Electric,  1050 

Living,  1148 
Language  pure.  Keeping  our,  359 
Liability  law.  Employers',  666 
Liberia,  Our  dark  policy  in,  505 
Libraries  too  "educational,"  408 
Library  opened.  The  New  York,  1098 
Life  germs  as  celestial  visitors,  1047 

Two  outworn  theories  of,  1047 
Light,  Cold,  153 

for  old  architecture.  New,  1093 
Light-alarm,  A,  63 
Lightning  strikes.  Where,  109 
Light-pressure.  World-peopling  by,  835 
Lights  should  hang  high.  Why,  882 
Lincoln  "in  Gethsemane,"  1246 
Lincoln's  unconscious  poetry,  255 
"Literary  bruisers,"  1153 

prudery.  Dangers  of,  783 
Literature  not  beholden  to  "the  people," 
734 

Our  amateur,  155 
Locomotive,  Another  record,  1001 
Locomotives  abroad,  American,  677 

that  bend,  937 
London's  battle  with  anarchists,  146 
Lorimer  case  open  again.  The,  769 

plucked  from  the  burning,  443 
Lorimer's  suspended  vindication,  2 
Los  Angeles,  Dynamite  in,  4 
Lucknow  Conference,  The,  787 
Lumber-jacks  sober.  To  keep  the,  158 
Luxury,  Measuring  prosperity  by,  196 

M 

Machines  that  measure  and  count,  305 
Madero  gaining  ground,  985 
Mahler,  The  career  of  Gustav,  1099 
Magazine  Trust,  The  rumored,  344 
Magazines  parried.  Thrust  at  the,  448 

The  postal  tax  on  the,   102 
Magnet,  The  feeling  of  a,  252 
Maine  went  to  Havana,  Why  the,  426 
Man,  Prehistoric,  675 
Manchuria,  The  plague  in,  397 
Manet  and  the  post-impressionists,  574 
Manuel's  restoration,  Efforts  for,  671 
Markham's  poetical  profits,  Mr.,   1022 
Marry  to-day,  Why  fewer  people,  11 
Match-workers  saved  by  the  trust,  244 
Matter  the  same?  Is  all,  404 
Meat  cure.  The  raw,  403 
Medicine's  fatal  lack  of  system,  150 
Men  and  boys,  A  campaign  to  win,  362,  1202 
Mercury  vapor  lamps  and  plant  growth, 

1049 
Metals,  Light,  511 

Mexican  border,  Our  generals  on  the,  585 
Possibilities  on  the,  555 
Shooting  across  the,  823 
The  "war-game"  on  the,  497 

missions  not  affected  by  war,  1202 

move,  Socialist  view  of  our,  616 

progress  peaceward,  720 

revolution,  The,  344,  985,  1038 

riddle.  Guesses  at  our,  670 

uprising.  How  Madero  started  the,  489 
Mexicans  still  insurgent,  47 
Mexico,  A  real  American  in,  647 

Misgivings  about,  926 

"Our  neighbor"  in,  785 

The  change  in,  1038 

The  Japanese  in,  1192 

The  peace  test  for,  1139 
Mezzotints,  The  mania  for,  117 
Milk,  Bacteria  in,  883 
Millionaires  allowed  in  this  land,  No,  12 
Milwaukee's  Socialist  year,  872 
Mine-workers,  The  new  head  of  the,  973 


Minister  as  an  advertising  medium.  The, 
24 

should  spend,  What  a,  946 

To  refrock  the,  412 
Ministerial  human  document,  A,  118 
Ministers  who  refuse  to  grow  old,  212 
Minutes,  Nine  lost,  567 
Missionaries,    Returning    immigrants    as, 

1156 
Missionary  crusade.  The  woman's,  576 

gifts  not  falling  off,  1102 
Missions    and    business    in    Livingstone's 
Africa,  682 

Common  sense  in,  120 

in  Spain,  Brighter  prospects  for,  69 
Missouri  widows.  Helping,  1042 
Mitchell   driven   from   among   the   peace- 
makers, John,  502 
Modernism  again  troubling  Germany,  630 
Mohammedanism,  Christianity  vs.,  160 
Moisant's  story  of  his  Channel  flight,  590 
Monaco,  Revolution  in,  11 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Britain's  assent  to  the, 

1234 
Morals  taught  by  stereopticon,  462 
More,  The  criticism  of  Paul  Elmer,  311 
Morgan  library.  Splendors  of  the,  680 
Morgan's  mind,  J.  P.,  431 
Morisot,  The  art  of  Berthe,  1052 
Mormon  ban  on  plural  marriage,  845 

invasion,  British  alarm  at,  462 
Mormonism  defended  and  attacked,  260 
Mormonism's  champion  in  England,  1007 
Morocco,  In,  996 

Is  France  trying  to  grab,  1044 
Mosquito  traps.  Some,  1148 
Mosquitoes,  Real  war  on  the,  202 
Motor-trips  and  motor-cars,  71,  260,  464, 

685,  949,  1157 
Motoj-gear,  An  automatic,  676 
Murder  made  easj^  in  New  York,  243 
Museum,  A  national  industrial,  204 
Music  abroad.  Girls  who  study,  943 
Mylius  as  Cagliostro,  452 
Mystic  vendors.  Troubles  of,  22 

N 

Names  of  chemicals.  Inexact,  357 
Nation,  The  good  done  by  Carrie,  1251 
Nature,  Improving  on,  257 
Navy  win  the  revolution?  Did  our,  917 
Neutralization  or  fortification?  138 
New  Britain,  "Spotless,"  1248 
New  England's  last  patriarch,  1055 
New  Jersey,  The  new  order  in,  869 
New  Theater's  adversity.  The,  572 

"Teething"  season.  The,  20 
New  York,  A  really  "greater,"  1095 
New  York,  Crime  and  "sedition"  in,  721 

Crooked  banking  in,  97 

fire  disaster,  661 

fire,  Europe  on  the,  831 

Murder  made  easy  in,  242 

The  police  muddle  in,  930 
New  York's  crime  wave,  611,  825 

new  Senator,  Sizing  up,  667 

subway  solution,  1232 
New  Zealand,  No  millionaires  in,  12 
Newspaper  infection  of  crime,  301 

remedies,  404 
Newton  had  an  efficiency  boss.  If,  253 
Novel  at  last,  "The"  American,  115 
Novelist,  A  martjTed,  206 
Novels,  Making  and  selling,  575 

that  preach,  788 


Ohio  lav.'-makers.  Trapping,  925 

vote-selling,  7 
Oklahoma,  Bank  guaranty  troubles  in,  1188 
Opera,  Bluebeard  in,  732 

Cool   judgments   of  an   "American," 
514 

since   "Parsifal,"   The  best   German, 
64 

The  prize,  1002 
Operas  past  and  to  come,  841 
Operatic  trials,  Philadelphia's,  624 
Opium  in  China  and  England,  105 
Optician,  A  defense  of  the,  839 
Opticians  criticized,  249 
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Pacific,  The  first  double  tracks  to  the,  294 

Page  were  "edile,"  If  Mr.,  154 

Painter,  France's  greatest  woman,  1052 
The  "cowboy,"  843 

Painting,  see  Art 

Palm-trees,  Sugar  from,  1096 

Panama   Canal,   What  Japan   expects   of 
the,  724 
Cement  used  at,  17 
Fair  goes  to  San  Francisco,  The,  242 
fortification,  138 

Panama's  guns,  Europe's  views  of,  300- 

Parables  have  no  point,  Where  the,  629 

Parachute-cloak  for  aviators.  A,  304 

Passing  of  the  pigtail,  147 

Pastors,  Our  imported,  363 
Restless,  520 

Peace,  A  church  league  for  world,  1104 
Commission,  Baroness  von  Suttner  on 

our,  565 
treaty.  Voices  against  the,  669 
upon  earth,  The  coming  of,  22 

Peanut  at  home.  The,  730 

Peary,  Amusing  times  with,  707 

Peat,  Power  from,  63 

Peers'   plan   to  reform    themselves,   The, 
1141 

Pellagra  and  beer,  401 

Pensions,  More  millions  for,  100 

"Pentecost,"  A  municipal,  1248 

Petroleum,  The  origin  of,  252 

Philanthropy  that  forgets  race  and  relig- 
ion,  1155 

Philippines,  The  Filipinization  of  the,  6 
The  "Protestant"  stigma  in  the,  119 

Phillips,  Shooting  of  D.  G.,  206 

Phonograph  music.  Filtered,  997 

Photograph,  A  lying,  209 

Photographic  equipment,  Electric,  512 

Photographs  by  explosion,  203 
Our  first,  941 

Pictures,  Challenged,  681 
see  Art 

"Pinafore,"  The  author  of,  1151 

"Piper"  pipes  at  home.  The,  255 

Pittsburg  alchemist.  The,  191 

Educating  the  young  in,  394 

Plague  in  Manchuria,  The,  397 

Japan's  crusade  against  the,  563 

Menace  of  the,  449 

Mildness  of  the  Manchurian,  724 

Plants,  Chloroforming,  253 

"Manufactured   sunshine"   for  grow- 
ing, 1049 

Play  that  puts  him  on  the  "Index,"  A,  1200 

Plays,  Against  "blasphemous,"  120 
fail  in  London,  Why  American,  65 
see  Drama,  Stage,  and  Theater 

Playwright,  Baiting  a  Jewish,  515 

Plum-pudding  factories,  British,  357 

Poetry : 

Alcohol  (Mackenzie),  961 

"Autre  Fois"  (Bianchi),  743 

Autumn  (Murray),  264 

Ave  Soror  (Newbolt),  367 

Beaten  Will,  The  (Mackenzie),  961 

Black  Bill's  Honeymoon  (Noyes),  325 

Buddha  (Glaenzer),  82 

By  the  Sea  (Chenev),  1108 

Calf-Path,  The  (Foss),  580 

Call  to  Your  Mate,  Bob-White  (Rice), 

164 
Challenge  (Murrav),  480 
Classic  Sky,  A  ("A.  W."),  1173 
Consoler,  The  (Garrison),  164 
Day-moon,  The  (Rice),  164 
Dead  Dryad,  The  (Thorley),  582 
Dead  Magdalen,  The  (Cheney),  327 
Dying  Cowboy,  The  (Lonuix),  162 
Earth  is  Enough  (Markham),  744 
East  and  the  West.  The  ((51aenzer),  82 
Enchanted  Hour,  The  (Le  Gallienne), 

327 
End  of  Mirth.  The  (Spiers),  479 
Ere     the     Golden     Bowl     is     Broken 

(Branch),  1062 
Faith  (Bacheller),  125 
Five       Carols       for       Christmastide 

(Guinev).  1111 
Fisherman,  The  (Phillpotts),  80 


Poetry : 

For  a  Dead  Lady  (Robinson),  425 

For  Wilma  (Lehman),  1110 

Forward  (Noyes),  904 

Ghosts  (Noyes),  228 

Gjoa  (Taylor),  584 
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AYhOLE   NlMBER    lOSl 


"POPULARIZING"   THE  SENATE 

A  S  THE  historians  of  editorial  offices,  ever  ready  to  refer 
/—\  to  the  files  for  parallel  instances,  are  zealous  to  remind 
•^  -^  us,  the  present  reiterated  demand  that  the  people  have 
more  voice  in  the  selection  of  United  States  Senators  is  by  no 
means  a  novelty  either  in  political  platforms  cr  newspaper 
columns.  Before  now,  referendum  votes  and  direct-primary 
movements  have  evidenced  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
making  the  Senate  "  a  popular  body  "  in  more  senses  than 
one.  As  Mr.  John  W.  Perrin  points  out  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  North  American  Review,  "  in  every  national  platform  of 
the  Labor  party  since  1892  there  has  been  a  plank  demanding 
the  popular  election  of  Senators ;  and  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paigns of  1900,  1904,  and  1908  there  has  been  such  a  plank  in 
the  Democratic  platform."     Further,  Mr.  Perrin  writes: 

"  But  of  greater  significance  as  showing  that  the  question  is 
a  national  one  is  the  conference  held  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  in 
December,  1906.  This  was  called  by  Governor  Cummins  under 
direction  of  a  resolution  of  the  Iowa  legislature.  Its  purpose 
was  to  promote  the  direct  election  of  Senators.  Twelve  States 
were  represented  by  delegates.  The  resolutions  adopted  de- 
clare '  that,  while  this  convention  would  much  prefer  that  Con- 
gress should  submit  to  the  several  States  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  so  that  the  States  might  pass  upon  it  as  a 
single  question,  yet  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  persistently  refuses 
to  submit  such  amendment,  it  therefore  earnestly  recommends 
that  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  do,  in  pursuance  of 
Article  V.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  make  ap- 
plication to  Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. '  " 

At  the  present  time,  indications  that  the  Senatorial  candidates 
of  the  legislatures  of  several  States  owe  their  prominence  to 
anything  but  general  enthusiasm  have  lead  even  conservative 
newspapers  to  consider  seriously  and  favorably  agitation  for 
the  selection  of  Senators  by  popular  means,  whether  through 
the  medium  of  a  direct  primary,  by  a  referendum  vote,  or 
by  a  direct  popular  vote  under  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

In  New^  York,  according  to  the  New  York  World  (Dem.), 
"  the  Senatorship  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Boss  of  Tammany 
Hall.  .  .  .  The  people  of  New  York  are  consulted  by  nobody." 
Further,  the  same  paper  says  of  the  situation  in  other  States: 

"  If  the  election  of  Eugene  N.  Foss  to  be  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts means  anything,  it  means  that  the  people  of  that  State 


do  not  wish  to  be  represented  in  the  United  States  Senate  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  but  the  machine  is  with  Senator  Lodge, 
the  protected  industries  are  with  him,  all  the  power  of  special 
privilege  is  back  of  him,  and  Lodge's  chances  of  election  are 
better  than  anybody  else's.  Yet  if  he  had  gone  before  the 
people  November  8  he  would  have  been  beaten  no  less  decisively 
than  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor. 

"  Ohio,  like  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  is  threatened  with  a 
corporation  Senator  who  could  never  reach  Washington  except 
through  the  back  door  of  a  State  legislature  ;  and  thus  the  story 
goes.  A  political  system  must  be  judged  by  results,  not  by 
theories,  and  public  patience  has  been  sorely  tried  by  legisla- 
tive election  of  United  States  Senators.  Either  the  legislatures 
must  reform  or  the  system  will  be  reformed  out  of  existence." 

In  New  Jersey,  where  the  Senatorial  contest  has  awakened 
national  interest,  the  newly  elected  Governor,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
champions  the  candidacy  of  James  E.  Martine  largely  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  the  choice  of  a  Democratic  primary,  even 
tho  the  vote  in  that  primary  was  small.  Mr.  Martine's  rival, 
ex-Senator  James  Smith,  Jr.,  is  denounced  in  strong  terms  by 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  is  stigma- 
tized by  the  Richmond  Evening^ Journal  (Dem.)  as  "  a  Democrat 
in  name  only,  being  in  reality  a  Republican  and  a  stand-patter 
at  that. "  To  settle  this  contest,  the  New  York  Woi'Id  suggests, 
let  us  "  have  a  real  primary."    Thus  we  read: 

"  The  World  agrees  with  Woodrow  Wilson  that  James  Smith, 
Jr. ,  is  not  the  choice  of  the  Democrats  of  New  Jersey  for  United 
States  Senator. 

"  It  likewise  agrees  with  Mr.  Smith  that  the  optional  Sena- 
torial primary  in  which  James  E.  Martine  polled  fewer  than 
50,000  votes  was  a  farce  which  ought  not  to  be  accepted  as  the 
final  decision  of  the  Democratic  party. 

"  The  way  out  is  simple.  Why  should  personal  ambitions  be 
allowed  to  split  the  party  ? 

"  Let  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Martine  withdraw  from  the  legisla- 
tive contest. 

"  Let  the  New  Jersey  legislature  repeal  the  Optional  Primary 
Law  and  enact  a  law  providing  for  a  State  Senatorial  primary 
to  be  held  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Then  let  the  Democrats  of  New  Jersey  at  this  primary  say 
whom  they  want  for  United  States  Senator. 

"  If  the  Senatorship  is  to  be  settled  by  a  primary  election,  by 
all  means  let  the  majority  rule.  Have  a  real  primary.  Let 
the  people  decide." 

In  Iowa,  Senator  Young  has  requested  a  special  primary  to 
nominate  a  successor  of  the  late  Senator  Dol liver.  In  Ohio  the 
two  leading  candidates,  Atlee  Pomerene  and  E.  W.  Hanley,  it 
is  pointed  out,  have  at  least  been  presenting  their  claims  to 
the  people  in  somewhat  heated  joint  debates ;  while  the  still 
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debated  charges  and  confecsions,  that  members  of  the  Illinois 
legislature  were  bribed  to  help  vote  Senator  Lorimer  into  his 
now  contested  seat,  give  point  to  many  arguments  in  favor  of 
direct  election  of  Senators. 

The  hopes  of  some  advocates  of  this  innovation  are  centered 
in  the  Bristow  resolution,  of  which  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  (Ind.  Dem.)  says: 

"  A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary  voted 
last  Friday  to  report  favorably  a  constitutional  amendment 
requiring  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct 
popular  vote.  Its  action  was  taken  after  nearly  twelve  months' 
consideration  of  a  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Bristow,  of 
Kansas 

"  Unless  the  signs  of  the  times  are  wofully  misleading,  sub- 
mission of  some  amendment  of  this  effect  is  a  question  of  a 
comparatively  short  time  now.  Of  the  younger  Senators  a  de- 
cisive majority,  we  dare  say,  are  in  some  sort  committed  to  the 

direct  elections  system." 

» 
The  Richmond  Evening  Journal  comments  that, 

"  The  Senate  may  not  adopt  the  measure  proposing  this 
amendment  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  but  there  is  another 
method  by  which  it  may  be  proposed.  A  national  convention 
may  be  called  on  request  of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  this 
convention  may  propose  the  amendment  which  can  be  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  Inasmuch  as  a  large 
number  of  States  have  already  voiced  a  call  for  such  a  conven- 
tion it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  will  be  assembled 
some  time  in  the  near  future,  if  the  Senate  refuses  to  act." 

But  this  movement  is  frowned  upon  by  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  (Rep.)  as  a  proposal  "  to  destroy  the  legislative  check 
and  balance  which  the  founders  of  this  Republic  deemed  so  im- 
portant," and  "to  destroy  the  equality  of  the  States  of  the 
Union."  A  Senator  from  a  small  State  under  the  suggested 
new  dispensation,  argues  this  paper,  would  be  belittled  and 
thrust  aside  as  representing  only  a  plurality  of  a  handful  of 
people  instead  of  a  sovereign  commonwealth,  equal  to  all  its 
sister  States.     Says  The  Inter  Ocean  : 

"  The  proposal  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators  is  the  fruit 
of  those  centralizing  ideas  in  government  which  Mr.  Bryan  put 
forward  and  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  become  the  champion. 
The  inevitable  result  of  their  adoption  must  be  not  only  the 
loss  of  that  nice  balance  between  popular  aspiration  and  delib- 
erate action  which  the  founders  of  the  Republic  established  but 
also  the  destruction  of  equality  between  the  States." 

Likewise  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.),  declaring  that  "the 
present  system  of  Senatorial  elections  is  one  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution,"  warns  us  that  "  it  should  be  dealt 
with  in  all  sanity  and  without  prejudice."  And  the  New  York 
Commercial  (Com.)  finds  that  the  proposed  change  involves  no 
more  of  a  radical  departure  from  our  system  of  government 
than  does  the  suggestion  "  that  the  United  States  Senate  be 
abolished  outright." 

Yet  the  New  York  World,  while  confessing  reluctance  to 
radical  changes,  says  in  concluding  an  editorial  already  quoted: 

■  ^Americans  are  a  patient  people,  but  their  patience  with 
-Senators  of  Privilege  is  well-nigh  exhausted.  It  would  require 
only  the  election  of  a  Tammany  Senator  in  New  York,  the  elec- 
tion of  James  Smith  in  New  Jersey,  the  election  of  a  corpora- 
tion Senator  in  Ohio,  and  the  reelection  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
in  Massachusetts  to  create  an  irresistible  demand  for  the  elec- 
tion of  future  United  States  Senators  by  the  people  themselves. " 

And  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  after  discussing  a  re- 
ported disposition  among  conservative  Senators  to  compromise 
by  voting  "  for  a  resolution  making  it  optional  with  the  States 
or  the  State  legislatures  what  mode  shall  be  followed  in  the 
election  of  Senators,"  concludes, 

"  The  suggestion  from  the  conservative  Senators  seems  to 
come  too  late.  They  have  prolonged  their  opposition  to  any 
amendment  too  far.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  have  unquestionably  come  to  favor  pop- 
ular election  of  Senators,  and  a  single  method  uniform  all  over 


the  Union  would  seem  to  be  preferable  to  the  prevalence  of 
two  or  more  methods.  It  is  now  clearly  in  order  to  give  the 
States  a  chance,  if  they  wish  to  ratify  a  popular  election 
amendment. " 


LORIMER'S  SUSPENDED  VINDICATION 

ONLY  THE  consideration  that  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  Senator  Lorimer's  election  is  yet  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Senate  itself  restrains  the  indignation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  press  over  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  finding  that  "  the  title  of  Mr.  Lorimer  to  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  has  not  been  shown  to  be  invalid  by  the  use 
or  employment  of  corrupt  methods  or  practises."  The  most 
moderate  objectors  regret  that  the  subcommittee  saw  fit  to 
render  its  decision  on  technical  rather  than  on  high  moral 
grounds.  But  "  a  disgrace  to  the  Senate  "  is  a  comparatively 
mild  comment  upon  the  preliminary  verdict.  There  is  much 
hurling  of  strong  language  at  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Senate  itself.     The  Jersey  Journal  (Rep.)  cynically  comments : 

"  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  convince  the  United 
States  Senate  that  one  of  its  members  has  gained  his  seat 
through  bribery.  But,  then,  those  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  be  chary  of  throwing  stones.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know,  if  it  could  be  known,  just  how  many  seats  in  the  Senate 
are  untainted." 

While  the  Indianapolis  Sun  (Ind.)  bitterly  attacks  the  indi- 
vidual records  of  five  of  the  ten  Senators  who  voted  "  in  favor 
of  giving  Lorimer  a  bill  of  clearance, "  adding  that,  "  with  these 
sidelights  upon  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  hand,  it  is 
not  surprizing  there  is  great  concern  among  many  of  the  mem- 
bers lest  a  dangerous  precedent  be  established  by  finding  Lori- 
mer guilty  of  the  charges." 

Succinctly  stating  the  legal  reasons  for  its  verdict  of  "  not 
proven,"  the  committee  says: 

"  In  a  number  of  cases  that  have  been  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  it  has  been  held  that  to  invalidate  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Senator  on  account  of  bribery,  it  must  be  made  to 
appear  either : 

"  First — That  the  person  elected  participated  in  one  or  more 
acts  of  bribery  or  attempted  bribery,  or  sanctioned  or  en- 
couraged the  same,  or 

"  Second — That  by  bribery  or  corrupt  practises  enough  votes 
were  obtained  for  him  to  change  the  result  of  the  election." 

No  testimony  has  been  offered,  the  report  continues,  "  which 
would  tend  in  the  remotest  degree  to  implicate  Senator  Lorimer 
in  any  personal  act  of  bribery  or  attempted  bribery  or  corrupt 
practises  of  any  nature."  Therefore  the  committee  concerned 
itself  with  the  charges  that  several  members  of  the  Illinois 
legislature  were  bribed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  with  the 
question  whether  "  a  sufficient  number  were  bribed  to  vote  for 
Senator  Lorimer  to  render  his  election  to  that  office  invalid." 
Applying  this  absolute  mathematical  test  to  the  Senator's 
status,  the  committee  decides  that  of  the  four  members  of  the 
legislature  who  testified  to  having  received  money  for  voting 
for  Mr.  Lorimer,  one  was  not  worthy  of  credence.  The  con- 
tention of  Senator  Broderick,  that  the  votes  of  those  legislators 
who  were  accused  of  having  bribed  the  four  who  confest  must 
be  considered  tainted,  as  well  as  the  votes  of  three  of  the  con-  J 
fessing  culprits,  was  overruled  on  the  ground  that  the  commits 
tee  could  "  find  no  warrant  for  believing  that  either  one  of  the 
said  legislators  was  moved  by  any  corrupt  influence."  There- 
fore, concluding  its  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  validity 
of  Senator  Lorimer's  title,  the  committee  finds  that: 

"  The  majority  for  Senator  Lorimer  in  the  joint  Assembly  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
was  fourteen.  Unless,  therefore,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
votes  were  obtained  by  corrupt  means,  to  deprive  him  of  this 
majority,  Mr.  Lorimer  has  a  good  title  to  the  seat  he  occupies 
in  the  Senate.     If  it  were  admitted  that  four  of  the  members 
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"what  makes  more  noise  than  a  pig  under  a  gate? 
— Williams  in  the  Boston  Herald. 


"hey!    give  somebody  else  a  chante!" 

Brinkerhof  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


THE  PATHOS  OF  A  TRUST  MISPLACED. 


of  the  General  Assembly  who  voted  for  Mr.  Lorimer  were  bribed 
to  do  so,  he  still  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  his  election  was  valid." 

This  verdict  receives  but  little  newspaper  support.  The 
Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  emphasizes  the  point  that  Senator 
Lorimer  is  in  no  way  shown  to  have  been  personally  culpable 
nor  to  have  benefited  through  bribery,  as  only  four  men  had 
admitted  accepting  bribes  to  vote  for  him,  while  his  majority 
was  fourteen.     Moreover, 

"  In  view  of  the  spectacular  refusal  of  former  President  Roose- 
velt to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  Senator  Lorimer  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  former's  visit  to  Chicago  as  the  guest  of  the 
party  organization,  the  clearance  of  the  Senator  will  be  regard- 
ed as  confirming  the  impression,  quite  generally  entertained  at 
the  time,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  straining  a  point  of  political 
ethics,  if  not  establishing  a  personal  prejudgment." 

The  New  York  Commercial  (Com.),  which  takes  occasion 
similarly  to  pay  its  compliments  to  "  the  only  living  ex-President 
of  the  United  States,"  pronounces  the  sole  question  to  be,  "  Did 
Senator  Lorimer  secure  his  election  by  corrupt  practises  ?  "  con- 
cluding that  "  he  was  not  a  party  to  any  bribery  or  other  form 
of  corruption  and  that  his  title  to  his  seat  would  be  clear  with- 
out counting  the  '  tainted  '  votes  at  all." 

But  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind.  Rep.)  reprints 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  ex  parte  verdict  upon  the  Illinois  legislative 
scandal,  that  "  no  one  can  read  the  records  of  this  investigation 
without  being  convinced  that  the  Illinois  legislature  was  guilty 
of  the  foulest  corruption  and  treason  to  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States."    To  this  The  North  American  adds : 

"  Ten  Senators  of  the  United  States  have  proclaimed  them- 
selves fellow  conspirators  in  that  foul  treason,  and  in  the 
most  disgraceful  report  ever  presented  to  either  branch  of  Con- 
gress called  upon  this  nation's  Senate  to  degrade  itself  to  the 
plane  of  dishonor  of  the  bribe-giving  and  bribe-taking  thieves 
of  Illinois  by  approving  their  scoundrelism 

"  White  admitted  that  he  and  other  Democrats  had  been  paid 
money  to  vote  for  Lorimer.  He  said  the  money  had  been  handed 
to  him  by  another  Democratic  member  of  the  Assembly,  Repre- 
sentative Lee  O'Neil  Browne.  Other  confessions  were  secured 
all  confirmatory  of  the  White  charges. 

"  Yet,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, with  the  two  honorable  exceptions  of  Beveridge, 
Republican,  of  Indiana,  and  Frazier,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee, 
presents  the  amazing  report  declaring  Lorimer's  character  un- 
tainted and  his  seat  incontestable 

"  William  Lorimer  did  not  sneak  into  a  bathroom  in  a  St. 
Louis  hotel  and  hand  $750  from  his  pocket  to  an  Illinois  Demo- 


cratic legislator  as  part  payment  for  having  voted  for  him  for 
the    Senate.      Therefore,    concludes  this   committee,   William 

Lorimer's  title  to  his  seat  is  unclouded 

"  We  had  not  thought  that  the  United  States  Senate  could 
suffer  a  worse  disgrace  than  the  presence  of  Lorimer.  This 
report  compels  us  to  admit  that  we  were  in  error." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  wants  to  know  "who  fur- 
nished the  money  for  distribution  ?  Why  was  the  money  dis- 
tributed ?  Who  was  the  beneficiary  of  the  investment  save 
William  Lorimer?  "  And  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
adds,  "  apparently,  the  Senate  wishes  intending  candidates  for 
its  honorable  body  to  understand  that  their  friends  may  bribe 
a  little,  but  not  too  much." 

The  economics  of  bribery  interests  the  Washington  Star 
(Ind.),  which  is  curious  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person  who 
was  so  wasteful  as  to  squander  good  money  in  buying  votes 
that  were  not  needed.     Says  The  Star  : 

"  Who  was  so  deeply  interested  in  electing  a  Senator  that  he 
did  something  that  need  not  to  have  been  done,  at  an  expense 
at  least  of  a  full  year's  Senatorial  salary  ?  Surely  the  com- 
mittee can  not  expect  the  Senate  or  the  country  to  accept  this 
report  and  leave  these  questions  unanswered.  Whether  or  not 
Senator  Lorimer  keeps  his  seat,  it  is  due  to  the  people  of  these 
United  States  to  throw  light  upon  what  is  now  a  profound 
mystery  of  political  finance." 

Putting  bluntly  what  many  other  papers  express  in  rhetorical 
questions.  The  Star  says  further: 

"  An  egg  is  either  rotten  or  it  is  good.  It  can't  be  both,  and 
an  election  is  either  clean  or  it  is  rotten  and  illegal.  Lorimer 
was  either  elected  without  bribery  and  should  be  seated  with  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  or  there  was  bribery  in  his  election,  whether 
of  seven,  ten,  or  thirty  members,  and  he  should  be  turned  out" 

Many  conservative  papers,  like  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  believe  that  the  case  "should  add  new  strength  to  the 
movement  for  popular  election  of  Senators."  In  fact,  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.),  admitting  that  it  still  prefers  delegated 
government  to  direct  government,  declares  that, 

"  The  World  has  never  been  strongly  inclined  toward  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  providing  for  the  choice  of  Senators  by 
popular  vote.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  that  was  one  of  the 
things  which  each  State,  through  direct-primary  laws,  c^iuld 
work  out  for  [itself ;  but  if  the  direct  primary  is  to  have  no 
binding  force  upon  legislatures,  and  if  Senators  in  whose  inter- 
est bribery  has  been  resorted  to  can  hold  their  seats  on  the 
plea  that  such  briberj-  was  really  unnecessary,  then  we  have 
reached  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  American  people  will 
not  tolerate  such  a  political  system  much  longer." 
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Hope  NOBODY  WILL 
COME  ALOMb  ANO  UCK 


HE    NEARLV    SPOILED    OUR   CHRISTMAS. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


YOUR   UNCLE   SAM ACCORDING    TO    SECRETARY    OF   WAR   DICKINSON. 

— Spencer  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 


CARTOON    COMMENT   ON  THE    WAR    SCARE 
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t^T-^.YNAMITE  AND  LOS  ANGELES,"  remarks  a  Chi- 
cago paragraph^r,  "  seem  to  make  a  very  poor  com- 
bination," and  there  is  a  general  editorial  inclina- 
tion to  connect  the  latest  mysterious  explosion  with  the  one 
which  wrecked  the  Times  building  last  summer.  Moreover, 
notes  the  New  York  Sun  in  ironical  phrase,  "  the  enterprising 
and  energetic  agitators  among  the  trade-unionists  of  Los 
Angeles  must  be  grieved  that  when  accidental  explosions  of 
dynamite  happen  in  that  city  the  buildings  occupied  by  con- 
cerns that  have  had  disputes  with  organized  labor  are  the  struc- 
tures injured." 

General  Otis  had  been  fighting  certain  phases  of  trade- 
unionism  for  years,  we  are  reminded,  and  the  Llewellyn 
Iron  Woiks,  whose  building  was  blown  up  Christmas  morning, 
had  recently  been  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  a  union  of 
metal-workers.  "The  coincidence  will  be  noted,"  declares 
The  Sun, 

"  and  the  agitators  of  the  Los  Angeles  trade-unions  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  commiserated  for  the  ill-fortune  that  pursues  them 
relentlessly  and  may  eventually  compel  them  to  relinquish  the 
campaign  of  education  in  which  they  have  been  laboring  so  long 
and  so  disinterestedly." 

In  "  the  fact  that  no  Los  Angeles  paper  printed  an  account  of 
the  explosion,"  the  Springfield  Union  sees  a  most  surprizing 
timidity  on  the  part  of  the  press  in  the  California  city.  Altho 
no  one  was  killed  and  but  one  man  injured  this  time.  The  Union 
urges  the  authorities  to  make  a  most  strenuous  attempt  to  fer- 
ret out  those  responsible  for  the  explosion,  for  "  no  city,  even 
rapidly  growing  Los  Angeles,  can  afford  to  get  a  reputation 
for  this  sort  of  vengefulness. "  As  to  the  labor-unions,  this 
paper  says : 

"The  head  of  the  labor  council  in  that  city  insists  that  the 
dynamiting  should  not  be  charged  to  that  body  in  any  way. 
The  secretary  of  the  foundry  company  gave  out  a  statement 
expressing  the  belief  that  the  deed  was  not  done  by  any  of  the 
metal-workers  who  went  on  strike,  but  was  the  work  of  men 
who  do  not  belong  in  the  city,  operating  for  their  own  selfish 
ends.  This  maybe  true,  and  the  labor  interests  of  the  city  are 
entitled  to  the  same  assumption  of  innocence  that  is  the  right 


k 


of  every  suspect  in  the  absence  of  tangible  evidence  against 
him.  However,  the  labor  council  can  do  a  service  to  itself 
and  the  public  by  putting  forth  its  best  efforts  to  solve 
such  mysterious  explosions,  which,  justly  or  not,  tend  to 
injure  labor's  cause  in  that  section.  It  should  also  dis- 
courage all  violent  and  unseemly  attempts  to  extend  the 
power  of  union  labor. 

"  In  Los  Angeles,  as  in  San  Francisco,  the  unions  are  disposed 
to  mix  in  politics  and  extend  their  influence  and  operations  far 
beyond  their  legitimate  province.  This  policy  can  not  fail  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  California.  The  running 
of  municipal  affairs  should  be  committed  neither  to  capital  nor 
to  union  labor.  Each  may  organize  for  its  own  protection  and 
advance  its  interests  in  a  legitimate  way,  but  neither  should 
be  allowed  to  usurp  functions  that  belong  to  the  people." 

According  to  press  dispatches  from  Los  Angeles  a  vigilance 
committee  of  1,000  business  men  is  being  organized  to  keep 
"labor  agitators  out  of  the  city.  John  Llewellyn,  secretary  of 
the  company  whose  building  was  partly  wrecked,  is  evidently 
of  the  opinion  that  the  effort  to  destroy  their  plant  was  the 
result  of  their  differences  with  the  labor-unions.  His  statement 
is  printed  in  the  New  York  Tribune  as  follows : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  effort  to  destroy  our 
property  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  standing  on  our  rights 
to  run  our  business  in  our  own  way.  I  do  not,  however,  wish 
to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  the  men  who  were  working 
in  Los  Angeles  and  went  out  in  the  metal-workers'  strike  are 
responsible  for  it.  I  do  not  think  they  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  work  of  men  who  do  not  belong 
here,  and  who  for  their  own  malicious  ends  are  willing  to  com- 
mit any  kind  of  crime." 

The  standpoint  of  the  labor-unions  in  Los  Angeles  is  thus 
clearly  stated  by  Fred  C.  Wheeler,  president  of  the  Central 
Labor  Council : 

"The  fact  that  the  Llewellyn  Iron  Works  is  at  war  with 
organized  labor  is  all  that  our  enemies  need  to  endeavor  to  lay 
this  outrage  at  our  doors.  Every  true  friend  of  the  cause  of 
labor  knows  that  violence  injures  our  cause  more  than  those 
against  whom  it  may  be  directed. 

"To  those  who  would  seek  to  fasten  upon  us  any  responsi- 
bility for  such  a  crime,  we  of  the  Los  Angeles  Labor  Council 
are  able  to  make  answer  by  defying  any  one  to  point  out  any 
time  in  our  twentv-six  years  of  existence  when  we  have  ever 
advocated  other  than  peaceable  measures  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  just  ends." 
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THE  CENSUS  AND  THE  RURAL  PROBLEM 

No  POINT  upon  which  the  census  returns  can  throw 
light  is  of  more  general  and  vital  interest  than  the 
question  of  the  cityward  or  farmward  trend  of  our 
population,  since  this  bears  directly  upon  the  problem  of  the 
nation's  food  supply.  Our  complacency  in  the  knowledge  that 
we  are  the  greatest  food-exporting  country  in  the  world  has 
been  somewhat  shaken  of  late  by  the  reiterated  warnings  of 
magazine  and  newspaper  statisticians  that  our  increase  in  farm 
products  has  not  been  keeping  pace  with  our  increase  in  popu- 
lation, and  that  our  present  course  is  leading  to  the  day  when 
the  United  States  will  be  obliged  to  import  grain  to  supply  its 
own  needs.  This  disproportion  between  the  increase  of  food 
producers  and  the  increase  of  non-productive  food  consumers, 
we  are  told  by  many  editorial  commentators,  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  most  readers  of  Census  Direc- 
tor Durand's  analysis  of  our  past  ten  years'  growth  in  popula- 
tion will  approach  his  figures  with  this  problem  uppermost  in 
their  minds.  Writing  in  The  World's  Work  (Garden  City, 
Long  Island)  for  January,  Mr.  Durand  tells  us  that  "  three  im- 
portant facts  "  have  been  disclosed  by  the  new  census,  namely : 

"  First,  the  rate  of  growth  of  cities  during  the  last  ten  year? 
has  been  more  rapid  than  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 
Second,  the  rate  of  growth  of  medium-sized  cities  has  been 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  larger  cities,  reversing  the  condi- 
tion during  the  decade  1890  to  1900.  Third,  there  has  been  an 
absolute  decline  in  the  rural  popu  lation  of  a  number  of  the 
great  North-Central  States." 

Mr.  Durand  hastens  to  warn  us,  however,  that  from  the  third 
fact  "  no  conclusions  can  possibly  be  drawn  with  reference  to 
the  rural  population  of  the  country  generally."  And  he  adds: 
"  Whether  there  has  been  an  increased  movement  of  the  native 
population  from  the  country  to  the  city  during  the  last  decade, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding,  can  not  yet  be  safely  affirmed. " 
The  increased  rate  of  growth  of   the  cities,  he  suggests,  "  has 
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On  this  map  the  counties  ill  which  tlie  population  decreased  dnrina  tlie  past  ten  years  are  black 
Those  marked  with  a  cross  show  a  population  increase,  but  contained  cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhal)i 
tants  by  the  census  of  1900.     In  the  counties  left  white  the  population  also  increased. 

probably  been  due  in  part  to  the  increased  net  addition  to  the 
population  of  the  country  through  immigration,  a  large  portion 
of  the  immigrants  going  to  the  cities."  He  shows,  however, 
that  the  ratio  of  the  urban  to  the  rural  population  has  been 
constantly  increasingduring  many  decades,  and  he  says  the  time 
is  near  when  more  than  half  of  our  population  will  live  in  cities. 
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E.   DANA   DUR.VNL), 

Director  of  the  Census. 

The  Census  Bureau  classes  all  communities  of  less  than  2,500 
as  rural,  while  places  with  more.than  that  number  of  inhabitants 
are  classed  as  urban.     We  read : 

"  The  proportion  of  the  total  population  found  in  places  ex- 
ceeding that  size  was,  in  1880,  29.3  per  cent.  ;  in  1890,  35.8  per 
cent.  ;  in  1900,  40.2  per  cent.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  at  the  present  census  the  proportion  will  be  between  45 
and  47  per  cent.  The  time  will  soon  come  when  more  than 
half  of  our  population  will  reside  in  cities.  In  fact,  the  present 
census  will  show  that  in  many  of  our  States 
already  more  than  half  of  the  population  is 
urban." 

Of  the  actual  decline  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion in  certain  of  the  North-Central  States 
Mr.  Durand  says : 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  facts  brought 
out  by  the  new  census  is  the  appreciable 
decline  in  rural  population  in  a  number  of 
the  most  prosperous  agricultural  States  of 
the  country.  As  already  stated,  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  rural  pop- 
ulation of  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  North- 
Central  States  must  not  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating the  probability  of  a  decline  in  the 
rural  population  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
or  even  of  a  marked  reduction  in  its  rate  of 
.•rrowth. 

■*  The  data  for  these  States  are,  however, 
strikingly  interesting  in  themselves.'  Altho 
it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  state  precisely 
the  change  in  rural  population  in  these 
States,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  great 
States  of  Ohio,  Michigan  (excepting  the 
upper  vieninsula),  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Mis- 
souri, as  well  as  in  eastern  Kansas,  there 
has  been  an  absolute  decline,  averaging 
several  per  cent.,  in  the  rural  population. 
The  same  is  true  of  much  of  Illinois  and  of 
some  counties  in  eastern  Nebraska,  thus 
filling  out  a  great  belt  of  territory  consisting  largely  of  land 
of  high  fertility  and  almost  completely  under  cultivation." 

This  decline  in  rural  population,  Mr.  Durand  explains,  is  very 
far  from  being  due  to  a  lack  of  prosperity— 

"  On  the  contrarj-,  the  agricultural  statistics  collected  by  the 
Census  Bureau  show  an  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  farm 
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property  in  this  great  territory  since  1900,  and  show  also  that 
the  yield  of  the  principal  crops  was  at  least  as  great  in  1909 
as  in  1899  and  the  value  of  that  yield  far  greater.  When  the 
statistics  for  dairy  and  other  similar  products  and  for  minor 
crops  are  tabulated,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  show  an  even 
more  striking  increase  in  the  output  of  the  farms  for  this 
section. 

"  Particularly  remarkable  are  the  agricultural  statistics  for 
Iowa  in  comparison  with  the  population  statistics.  Despite  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  rural  population,  the  value  of  farms 
(including  buildings)  increased  during  the  ten  years  no  less  than 
117.3  per  cent.  The  average  value  of  farm-land  per  acre  in- 
creased about  two  and  one-third  times  during  this  short  period. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  farmers  in  this  North-Central  section 
have  been  growing  rich,  that  their  homes  are  more  comfort- 
able, and  that  they  have  more  conveniences  than  ever  before. 
Why,  then,  is  the  rural  population  decreasing  ?  " 

The  answer,  he  suggests,  may  be  found  in  part  in  this  very 
prosperity  which  the  farmers  are  enjoying.     To  quote: 

"  With  the  higher  prices  which  they  have  received  for  tneir 
products,  they  could  afford  to  buy  better  machinery,  which  re- 
duced the  need  for  labor.  Again,  it  is  likely  that  many  farmers 
have  felt  unwilling  to  divide  up  their  land  among  their  sons, 
reducing  each  of  them  to  a  smaller  farm  than  his  father  had 
enjoyed;  instead  they  have  been  able,  by  reason  of  their  pros- 
perity, to  send  their  sons  to  newly  opened  agricultural  territory 
in  the  West  or  Southwest  or  Canada,  and  furnish  them  the  means 
to  start  for  themselves  on  a  larger  scale  than  would  have  been 
possible  at  home.  In  fact,  not  a  few  owners  of  farms  in  this 
Middle-West  country  have  leased  them  to  tenants  and  them- 
selves gone  where  they  could  get  more  land  at  a  low  price. 
Yet  again  prosperous  farmers  often  move  into  the  towns  in 
order  to  have  better  facilities  for  educating  their  children. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  state  to  what 
extent  the  decline  in  rural  population  in  these  Middle-West 
States  has  been  due  to  movement  to  cities  and  to  what  extent 
to  movement  to  other  agricultural  sections  either  in  this  country 
or  in  Canada.  .  .  ,  Every  census  has  shown  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  our  people  living  in  cities,  and  the  movement  in  that 
direction  during  the  last  decade  has  not  been  more  remarkable 
than  in  most  preceding  periods. " 

Even  so,  say  many  editors,  the  situation  is  a  disturbing  and 
depressing  one,  and  must  be  met  by  the  spread  of  intensive 
agriculture  and  the  development  of  a  strong  "  back-to-the-soil  " 
movement.  Thus  the  New  York  Federation,  the  organ  of  the 
Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian  Organizations,  remarks : 

"  The  cities  of  the  nation  are  growing  in  number  and  in  popu- 
lation with  portentous  rapidity.  One  of  the  most  potent  causes 
of  the  rising  cost  of  living  unquestionably  is  the  growing  de- 
crease of  adequate  food-producers  and  the  cumulative  increase 
of  food-consumers  who  sow  not  nor  gather  into  barns.  With 
such  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  breadstuffs  as  to  register 
itself  in  the  shrinking  exports  of  the  nation,  the  Federal  census 
of  1910  reveals  such  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cities,  of  25,- 
000  and  over,  since  1900,  as  to  make  '  back  to  the  soil'  a  cry  of 
necessity.  Intensive  agriculture  will  have  difficulty  in  keeping 
pace  with  the  intensive  urbanizing  of  the  nation.  The  commis- 
sion on  country  life  has  a  task  fully  as  important  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Tariff  Revision.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  and  other  writers 
who  have  pictured  the  United  States  as  a  possible  importer  of 
grain  in  the  future  haveuttered  their  warnings  none  too  early." 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  no  reason  to  be 
disturbed  over  the  disproportionately  rapid  growth  of  our  urban 
population,  and  he  characterizes  "  back  to  the  farm  "  as  "  a  false 
cry."  Dr.  Strong  is  well  known  as  a  sociologist.  In  a  full- 
page  interview  published  in  the  New  York  Times  he  is  quoted 
as  saying : 

"  This  '  back-to-the-land  '  cry  isn't  really  new.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth raised  it.  London,  she  said,  was  growing  to  unmanageable 
size,  but — London  kept  on  growing.  Here  was  the  same  cry 
which  we  hear  to-day,  and  it  was  then  and  will  be  now  exactly 
as  effective  as  King  Canute's  cry  to  the  tides — '  Back  to  the 
sea.' 

"  There  are  several  causes  for  the  disproportionate  growth 
of  cities  nowadays,  all  of  which  are  permanent.  One  of  the 
most  important,  and  one  which  many  seem  to  overlook  entirely, 
is  the  application  of  machinery  to  agriculture.     Some  years 


ago  a  Government  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  this 
matter,  and  fewer  people  than  would  naturally  be  expected 
seem  to  know  what  it  discovered.  It  reported  that  four  men 
with  machinery  can  accomplish  now  as  much  work  as  was  done 
formerly  by  fourteen.  So,  you  see,  it  has  perhaps  not  been 
entirely  choice  which  has  sent  the  young  men  from  the  country 
to  the  city.  Ten  of  each  fourteen  were  forced  to  make  the 
change  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  livelihood.  This  fact  is 
very  vital.  No  study  of  the  situation  can  be  accurate  unless 
it  takes  it  into  careful  consideration. 

"  Its  effects  can  easily  be  illustrated  with  amazing  figures. 
In  1870  there  was  one  man  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  for  every  17  acres  tilled ;  in  1890  one  man  tilled  26  acres. 
This  indicates,  does  it  not,  that  the  productiveness  of  agricul- 
tural effort  greatly  increased  during  those  ten  years.  If  the 
productiveness  of  the  agricultural  unit,  the  farm  worker,  had 
remained  the  same  during  the  ten  years,  it  would  have  required 
4,430,000  more  men  to  produce  the  crops  of  1890  than  were 
actually  employed  in  the  great  task.  That  is  to  say,  there  were 
4,430,000  men,  with  their  families,  very  likely  making  a  total 
of  10,000,000  persons,  driven  or  kept  out  of  agriculture  by  the 
increased  application  of  machinery  during  those  ten  years. " 


THE  FILIPINIZATION  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

PEACE  and  contentment  prevail  in  the  Philippines ;  the 
civil  service  in  the  islands  is  being  "  Filipinized  "  as 
rapidly  as  possible ;  the  free  trade  established  with  the 
United  States  by  the  Payne  Law  is  ushering  in  a  new  era  in 
Philippine  prosperity.  These  three  points  in  the  annual  report 
of  Gen.  C.  R.  Edwards,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
compel  even  papers  with  such  decided  "  anti-imperialist "  lean- 
ings as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to  declare  that  the  report 
makes  very  good  reading.  According  to  the  report  the  continued 
presence  of  11,000  regular  troops  in  the  islands  is  desirable 
chiefly  for  the  "  moral  effect,"  as  the  native  constabulary,  offi- 
cered by  Americans,  has  demonstrated  fitness  to  cope  promptly 
and  certainly  with  such  disorder  or  lawlessness  as  has  recently 
appeared.  Such  "  peaceful  and  progressive  conditions  "  which 
could  not  obtain  "  if  the  natives  were  not  measurably  contented 
under  American  rule,"  have  made  possible,  says  the  New  York 
Sun,  that  "  Filipinization  "  of  the  civil  service  which  General 
Edwards  speaks  of  thus : 

"  It  may  be  regarded  now  as  an  understood  rule  that  wherever 
an  American  for  any  reason  quits  the  service  he  is  to  be  re- 
lieved, so  far  as  is  possible  with  due  regard  to  efficiency,  by  a 
Filipino  at  an  equivalent  salary  so  far  as  the  duty  itself  is  con- 
cerned, but  adjusted  to  meet  the  different  conditions  of  living 
and  the  difference  made  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  American 
employee  by  service  abroad  and  the  long  distances  necessarily 
traveled  in  reaching  and  returning  from  his  post  of  duty." 

Summing  up  the  report  editorially  The  Sun  goes  on  to  note 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  native  depositors  in  postal  savings- 
banks  from  4,927  in  1909  to  8,547  this  year.  Other  evidences 
of  prosperity  are  noted : 

"  In  Luzon  there  are  now  374.84  miles  of  railroad  tracks,  and 
the  Manila  Railroad  Company  is  under  contract  to  lay  400  miles 
more.  A  modern  foundry  and  machine-shop  has  been  built  at 
Iloilo  in  Panay,  in  which  island  a  railroad  from  Iloilo  to  the 
northern  port  of  Capiz  was  opened  to  traffic  on  August  28, 
1910.  It  will  serve  a  rich  agricultural  country  which  produces 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  corn.  In  Cebu  a  line  is  in 
operation  from  Argao  to  Danao.  Its  third-class  passenger  rate 
is  1.2  cents  a  mile.  Freight  tonnage  on  this  line  increased  500 
per  cent,  and  freight  revenue  122  per  cent,  during  the  year. 
On  the  Philippine  roads  many  natives  are  employed  as  agents, 
clerks,  engineers,  conductors,  and  mechanics.  They  are  indus- 
trious, efficient,  and  responsible." 

Yet  the  head-line,  "  Free  Trade  Helping  Our  Island  Traffic," 
used  by  the  New  York  Times  over  its  account  of  the  report, 
shows  the  feature  deemed  most  significant  by  the  newspapers. 
General  Edwards  himself  states  his  belief  that  "  the  establish- 
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merit  of  free  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  material  development  of  the  islands," 
adding : 

"  In  both  imports  and  exports  the  values  recorded  far  exceeded 
those  of  any  previous  year.  Imports  amounted  to  $37,067,630 
and  were  $9,275,233  in  excess  of  those  of  1909,  while  there  was 
an  increase  of  $8,870,606  in  the  export  total  of  $39,864,169  for 
1910.  In  both  branches  of  the  trade  the  United  States  was  ac- 
credited with  the  larger  part  of  these  increases,  imports  of 
American  goods  more  than  doubling  in  value  and  exports  in- 
creasing more  than  80  per  cent." 

Hereupon  the  New  York  Evening  Post  remarks : 

"  Here  we  have  another  conspicuous  example  of  the  benefit 
of  freer  commerce  and  incidentally  convincing  evidence  of  the 
damage  done  by  false  ideas  as  to  nationalities.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  Spanish  days,  any  one  who  suggested  the  removal  of 
tariff  barriers  against  Philippine  products  would  have  been  de- 
cried as  an  enemy  of  American  labor.  He  would  have  been 
asked  whether  he  wished  Philippine  pauper  labor  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  American  working  men,  with  their 
high  standard  of  living.  Now  with  an  approach  to  free  trade, 
the  only  persons  complaining  are  the  trusts  that  profited  by  the 
tariff 

"  Altogether,  the  report  makes  good  reading— if  only  there 
were  anything  to  be  found  in  it  to  make  one  believe  that  the 
Filipinos  hated  the  Americans  less.  That  they  are  one  bit  less 
anxious  than  heretofore  for  their  complete  independence  no  one 
can  assert — not  even  the  most  optimistic  bureaucrat." 

The  Tribune,  while  "  glad  to  note  that  our  anti-imperialist 
friend,  The  Evening  Post,  is  pleased  with  the  workings  of  the 
Philippine  sections  of  the  Payne  Law,"  reminds  its  contempo- 
rary that  it  "  has  urged  and  still  urges,  a  course  which,  by  ma- 
king the  archipelago  independent  without  delay,  would  shut  the 
American  market  to  its  products  at  a  time  when  it  most  needs 
a  chance  to  develop  economically  and  industrially.  Immediate 
independence  for  the  Filipinos  would  have  to  be  purchased  by 
a  sacrifice  which  they  can  not  afford  to  make  of  their  best  in- 
terests, material  and  political."  On  the  results  of  the  first 
year  of  freer  trade  with  the  Philippines  The  Tribune  comments 
thus : 

"There has  been  no  ruinous  inflow  to  check  domestic  produc- 
tion and  depress  prices.  The  limits  of  free  entry  for  sugar  and 
tobacco  fixt  by  the  Payne  Law  have  not  been  reached  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  reached  for  several  years  to  come.  Selling 
values  here  were  not  affected,    but,  on    the   other  hand,  the 


Philippine  tobacco  and  sugar  industries  were  encouraged  and 
steadied  by  the  enlargement  of  their  market,  and  in  return 
much  more  liberal  purchases  were  made  in  the  United  States 
for  Philippine  consumption.  Imports  from  America  doubled 
in  value  in  the  fiscal  year  1909-10,  and  exports  to  America  in- 
creased in  value  80  per  cent.  A  freer  interchange  of  product? 
has  helped  both  parties  to  the  transaction  economically,  and 
has  also  undoubtedly  contributed  to  strengthen  the  political 
bonds  between  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  its  Far 
Eastern  dependency.  Sound  policy  points  to  a  removal  in  the 
near  future  of  the  few  remaining  discriminations  against  Phil- 
ippine products  seeking  a  market  here." 


BUYING  THE   RUSTIC  VOTE 

WHILE  the  rural  voters  of  Adams  County,  Ohio,  might 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  far  removed  from  the  madding 
crowd's  ignoble  political  strife  in  our  teeming  and 
boss-ridden  cities,  to  preserve  the  highest  ideals  of  citizenship, 
facts  recently  disclosed  lend  some  color  to  one  editor's  conten- 
tion that  rural  corruption  at  its  worst  exceeds  municipal  cor- 
ruption at  its  worst.  Over  the  heads  of  one-third  of  the  voters 
of  this  county,  say  the  press  dispatches,  hangs  the  fear  of 
prosecution  for  vote-selling.  More  than  600  indictments  were 
returned  by  the  grand  jury  before  Christmas,  and  officers  con- 
nected with  the  investigation  expect  to  see  indicted  nearly 
3,000  of  the  6,600  men  who  voted  last  fall.  Most  of  the  men 
named  have  been  rushing  to  the  court-house,  to  plead  guilty, 
pay  their  fines,  and  suffer  disfranchisement  for  five  years. 
Some  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  grand  jury  under  the 
direction  of  Judge  A.  Z.  Blair,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  Special  Prosecutor  W.  P.  Stevenson  are  thus  set  forth  in  a 
New  York  Times  dispatch  from  West  Union,  Ohio : 

"  Regular  schedules  of  the  prices  which  the  voters  were  paid 
were  kept  in  four-fifths  of  the  voting-booths  in  this  county. 
These  schedules  were  open  to  the  leaders  in  both  parties 

•'  Beside  each  man's  price  there  were  memoranda  suggesting 
the  manner  in  which  each  one  could  best  be  approached.  The 
prices  ranged  all  the  way  from  a  drink  of  whisky  to  $25.  There 
were  not  many  of  either  of  these  extremes,  but  several  who 
valued  their  votes  more  highly  put  on  the  higher  price.  These 
men  were  those  whose  attitude  affected  others,  hence  the  poli- 
ticians thought  their  price  not  exorbitant 

"  No  such  revelations  of  wholesale  election  corruption  have 
ever  been  made,  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Boss  Tweed  in 
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New  York  or  in  the  rottenest  ward  politics  of  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  or  Chicago,  as  have  been  shown  here.  It  is  not  a 
few  floaters,  immig-rants,  and  tramps  who  have  fallen,  but 
more  than  1,000  native-born  farmers,  merchants,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, even  ministers.  Not  a  foreign  name  appears  in  the  list. 
And  these  men  were  not  tempted.  They  have  made  a  business 
of  selling  votes  for  the  last  generation." 

Judge  Blair  is  quoted  by  The  Times  as  telling  of  open  vote 
auctions  in  the  streets  and  the  selling  of  scores  of  votes  in 
blocks : 

"  Boodling  started  when  the  old  method  of  balloting  was  used. 
When  a  party  worker  bought  a  man's  vote  he  would  hand  the 
man  a  ballot  and  watch  him  put  it  in  the  box.  But  that  was 
changed  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  method  then  changed. 
After  the  Bale  the  voter  would  go  into  the  booth  and  would 
show  his  ballot  to  the  judge.  The  judge  would  signal  and  a 
worker  would  pay  the  man. 

"  I  myself  have  seen  men  stand  on  the  auction  block.  I  saw 
a  farmer  worth  $40,000  stand  on  a  soap-box  in  front  of  the 
Court  House  in  West  Union  and  auction  off  his  vote.  'The 
Mayor,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  the  town  marshal  watched 
the  auction  and  did  nothing.  It  got  so  that  men  openly  boasted 
they  would  not  vote  unless  they  were  paid. 

"  I  have  seen  27  men  in  one  precinct  sold  in  a  block  by  a 
leader.  When  I  ran  for  Judge  the  first  time  six  years  ago  127 
men  in  Manchester  organized  and  told  me  I'd  have  to  pay  them 
or  be  defeated.  I  wouldn't  pay.  I  was  elected  in  the  judicial 
district,  but  I  lost  Adams  County. 

"  When  I  was  a  young,  impulsive  fellow  I  bought  votes.  I 
am  not  publishing  that,  but  I  will  not  deny  it.  I  felt  mean  all 
the  time,  tho,  and  when  I  saw  votes  auctioned  off  I  made  up 
my  mind  I  would  stop  that  if  lever  had  the  chance.  This  is 
my  first  chance. 

"  We  shall  continue  with  the  investigation  until  the  last  man 
of  those  guilty  either  has  paid  his  fine  or  served  his  sentence. 
I  think  every  one  indicted  can  be  found  guilty 

"  It  may  take  a  month  or  three  months,  but  when  we  are 
through,  Adams  County  will  be  a  much  cleaner  place  in  which 
to  live." 

Judge  Blair's  methods  of  listening  to  the  pleas  of  guilty  are 
extremely  informal,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  press  dispatches : 

"  He  knows  a  large  part  of  the  voters  of  the  county  by  their 
first  names  and  when  they  come  into  court  the  scene  is  rather 
a  social  one.  The  judge  sits  on  one  side  of  a  plain  table,  the 
indicted  man  on  the  other. 

"  '  How  about  it,  John ;  are  you  guilty  ?  '  asks  the  judge. 

"  '  I  reckon  I  am.  Judge,'  is  the  usual  reply. 

"  '  All  right,  John,  I'll  have  to  fine  you  $10  and  you  can't 
vote  any  more  for  five  years.  I'll  just  put  a  six  months'  work- 
house sentpnce  on  top  of  that,  but  I  won't  enforce  it  as  long  as 
you  behave. ' 

"  '  All  right.  Judge.     You've  got  the  goods  on  me.'  " 


If  we  were  to  be  informed  by  a  dispatch  from  Havana  that 
two-thirds  of  the  voters  of  a  certain  Cuban  province  regarded 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  their  votes  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
average  American  would  be  very  apt  to  cry  for  "  intervention," 
declares  the  Chicago  Record-Herald.  This  story  of  systematic 
buying  and  selling  of  votes  for  a  generation  would  be  dismissed 
as  incredible  if  it  were  not  for  the  court  records,  says  this 
paper,  adding:  "  If  it  be  true  and  free  from  exaggeration,  we 
would  suggest  a  scientific  study  of  the  politics,  psychology,  and 
morals  of  Adams  County,  Ohio,  by  some  sociological  foundation 
or  school." 

Referring  to  the  statement  of  a  confessing  politician  of 
Adams  County  that  "  at  the  last  election  several  influential  men, 
perfect  gentlemen  and  honest  as  the  day  is  long,  held  out  until 
they  got  $26  for  their  votes,"  the  Springfield  Republican  sug- 
gests that  they  doubtless  thought  as  little  of  it  "  as  many  rich 
and  charming  women,  having  high  social  connections,  think  of 
defrauding  the  Government  of  customs  duties  when  they  return 
from  Europe  with  newly  bought  jewels  and  gowns."  Yet  this 
paper  rejoices  that  the  "  backwoods  "  community  which  has  been 
"  left  to  stew  in  its  own  rottenness  "  has  been  stirred  up  at  last 
by  the  muck-rake  which  has  worked  such  wonders  during  the 
past  generation  in  "  cleaning  up  city  and  country  alike."  In  \\ike 
manner  the  New  York  American  believes  that  the  thorough  in- 
vestigation now  on  foot  teaches  the  lesson  that  "  political  con- 
ditions are  improving  all  the  time." 

Noting  that  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Adams  County  are 
said  to  exist  in  other  country  districts  in  Ohio,  the  New  York 
World  observes  that  "  where  there  is  the  least  organized  vigi- 
lance and  piiblicity  in  elections,  fraud  and  corruption  are  most 
likely  to  flourish."  Similarly  commenting  on  the  presence  of 
corruption  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  perhaps  much- 
maligned  metropolis,  the  New  York  Tribune  says: 

"  Nothing  really  comparable  in  extent  with  the  corruption  of 
Adams  County  has  ever  been  known  to  exist  in  one  of  the  big 
cities  of  the  country,  in  New  York,  for  instance,  with  its 
notorious  ring  politics.  But,  then,  rural  corruption  at  its  worst 
probably  exceeds  municipal  corruption  at  its  worst.  And  there 
is  a  reason  why  it  should.  The  very  isolation  of  a  rural  com- 
munity, which  is  supposed  to  keep  it  in  the  paths  of  innocence 
and  free  from  evil  communications,  is  its  weakness  once  it  has 
grown  familiar  with  the  face  of  a  vice.  When  a  city  goes  on 
the  downward  path  the  attention  of  other  cities,  of  the  nation, 
of  the  world,  perhaps,  if  its  affairs  are  important  enough,  is 
directed  to  it,  and  this  is  a  potent  factor  in  awakening  its  con- 
science. But  the  very  obscurity  of  a  rural  neighborhood  keeps 
it  from  feeling  the  force  of  outside  opinion." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  morning  salutation  in  Brazil  might  well  be:   "  Navy,  navy,  who's  got 
the  navy?" — Columbux  Dispatch. 

Doubtless  the  thrift  of  the  voters  in  Adams  County  accounts  for  the  large 
increase  in  bank  clearings  reported  by  all  the  Ohio  cities. — Xew  York  World. 

What  good  does  England's  great  navy  do? 
It  can  not  be  used  on  the  suffragettes. — 'Omaha 
Bee. 

War  news  from  Mexico  brings  Diaz  to  notice 
not  only  as  a  great  general  but  as  a  very  en- 
ergetic editor-in-chief. — Washington  Star. 

An  insane  woman  has  won  a  prize  for  a  mag- 
azi'ie  poem.  That  throws  light  on  a  hitherto 
unanswered  question. — Cleveland  Leader. 

If  Andrew  Carnegie  Ls  so  desirous  for  peace, 
he  might  distribute  a  few  millions  among  the 
Mexican  insurgents. — Rochester  Post-Express. 

Secret.\ry  Dickixson  asks  Congress  for  two 
or  three  aeroplanes,  and  in  the  next  paragraph 
recommends  ;that  inefficient  army  officers  be 
dropt. — Chicago  Trilmne. 

OxE  immediate  effect  of  George  W.  Perkins' 
retirement  from  the  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 

Co  is  that  he  is  being  described  as  a  philanthro-  "  now  don't  forget  w 
pist.— Springfield  Republican.  — Whiting  in 


That  the  maintenance  of  peace  is  profitable  all  around  is  shown  by  the 
big  Krupp  dividend. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  American  dollar  that  was   used  in   the  British  elections  must  have 
been  a  count-erfeit. — New  York  World. 

The  trouble  wih  a  great  big  army  is  that  it 
is  either  useless  or  used. — Brooklyn  Standard 
Union. 

At  the  next  general  election  in  Ohio  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  sit  up  late  to  receive  the 
returns  from  Adams  County. — Chicago  Tribune. 

We  shudder  to  think  what  the  state  of  the 
British  mind  will  be  when  the  first  German  aero- 
plane crosses  the  cliannel. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Los  .A.NGELES  should  bear  in  mind  that  its 
mysterious  dynamite  explosions  will  not  pass  for 
growing  pains. — .S7.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

MrcH  can  be  forgiven  a  man  with  that  fine 
sense  of  humor  shown  by  Dr  Cook  in  taking 
passage  on  Ihe  George  Wn.'^hington. — Ball) more 
Xews. 

In  order  to  safeguard   the   Panama  Canal  it 
might  be  well  for  Uncle  Sam  to  put  San  Kran- 
•HAT  I  taught  you."  cisco  and  New  Orleans  under  bonds  to  keep  the 

the  South  Bend  Tribune.  peace. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 


DILEMMA    OF    THE   PORTUGUESE 
REVOLUTIONISTS 

IT  was  feared  at  first  that  the  Portuguese  Revolution  was 
merely  a  military  mutiny,  a  barrack-room  riot,  and  that  the 
general  population,  clerical  and  political,  would  not  support 
it,  but  would  remain  Royalists.  This  fear  has  been  proved  to 
be  without  foundation  and  Braga  and  his  followers  are  begin- 
ning to  entertain  another  fear,  namely,  that  too  many  Portu- 
guese will  become  Republicans.  There  is  actually  talk  of 
passing  a  law  for  making  ineligible  for  election  to  the  Chamber 
for  appointment  to  any  public  office  any  one  who  has  been  a 
Deputy  or  a  Minister  at  any  time  during  the  past  three 
years.  This  we  gather  from  the  Miindo  (Lisbon)  which  speaks 
with  horror  of  the  number  of  the  riffraff  of  the  country  who 
have  suddenly  fallen  in  line  with  anti-Monarchists.  "This 
means,"  adds  this  paper,  "that  the  Conservative  Republicans 
will  dominate  the  government." 

Citing  this  Portuguese  organ,  a  writer  in  The  Saturday  Review 
(London),  who  claims  to  speak  authoritatively,  remarks: 

"  The  most  disreputable  of  the  secular  clergy  have  now  de- 
clared themselves  republicans.  So  have  the  very  worst  of  the 
old  political  gangs  which  called  themselves  Monarchist  and  the 
existence  of  which  was  a  curse  to  Portugal.  The  consquence  is 
that  people  are  now  asking  themselves  if  Portugal  is  any  better 
off  than  she  was  before.  She  has  got  rid  of  the  young  King, 
whom  everybody  admits  to  have  been  innocent.  She  has  got 
rid  of  the  corrupt  politicians,  whom  everybody  admits  to  have 
been  guilty.  A  month  ago  the  country  was  speechless  with 
indignation  at  the  way  in  which  the  country  was  misgoverned 
by  these  dishonest  politicians.  Nobody  was  indignant  with  the 
boy  King.  On  the  contrary,  his  Majesty  was  well  liked  on  ac- 
count of  the  tragedy  which  brought  him  prematurely  to  the 
throne,  on  account  of  his  kindness  and  his  desire  to  do  the 
right  thing,  because  he  was  a  weak  boy,  a  plaything  in  the 
hands  of  the  political  leaders. 

"  Notwithstanding  this,  he  alone  has  been  punished.  An  in- 
dignant people  has  arisen  in  its  wrath  and  stricken  down — the 
wrong  man.  As  for  the  political  bosses  whose  greed  ruined 
the  country,  they  have  been  taken  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Republican  party,  which  they  are  now  manipulating  just  as 
they  used  to  manipulate  the  King.  Messrs.  Alpoim,  Centeno, 
Ribeira  Brava  and  Co.,  are  now  far  more  advanced  in  their 
republicanism  than  the  people  who  made  the  revolution.  The 
caciques  or  '  bosses  '  are  indispensable  to  the  new  regime  owing 
to  the  revolt  of  the  Republican  Left  Wing  under  Machado  dos 
Santos." 

We  learn  from  another  Portuguese  paper  that  the  turncoat 
Monarchists  are  not  men  of  a  very  high  character  and  are  only 
hungering  after  the  spoils  and  may  even  be  plotting  to  over- 
throw the  political  coach.     Thus  the  Povo  de  Aveiro  observes: 

"  The  Republican  party  is  made  up  of  the  very  quacks  and 
office-hunters  against  whom  the  country  pronounced  so  deci- 
sively at  the  last  elections.  They  have  now  founded  a  republic 
wherein  there  is  no  political  party  composed  of  sincere  and 
honest  men.  Originally  there  may  have  been  among  these 
charlatans  a  handful  of  enthusiasts,  but  that  handful  is  now 
doubly  swamped.  It  was  swamped  by  the  bogus  Republicans 
to  start  with.  Now  it  is  swamped  again  by  the  inundation  of 
turncoat  Progressistas  and  Regeneradores  and  other  corrupt 
gangs  of  so-called  Monarchists  who  sold  the  monarchy.  Those 
Monarchist  bandits,  those  most  infamous  thieves,  pretend  to 
justify  the  indecent  haste  with  which  they  joined  the  Republi- 
cans by  simulated  anxiety  for  public  order.  But  this  patriotic 
fervor  came  somewhat  late  in  the  day.  Why  did  we  never  hear 
of  it  before  ?  " 

The  editor  of  the  Povo,  Mr.  Homem  Christo,  a  leader  of  the 
Moderate  Republicans  in  the  busy  little  seaport  of  Aveiro,  de- 
clares plainly : 

"  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  found  in  Portugal  a  prosperous 


republic  so  long  as  that  Republic  is  certainly  and  exclusively 
at  the  mercy  of  the  quadrilhas  (gangs  of  thieves).  The  elec- 
tions to  the  Constituent  Assembly  will  take  place  in  six  months 
at  the  latest.  They  are  to  be  based  on  universal  manhood 
suffrage.  Well,  the  Republicans  are  faced  by  the  prospect  of 
a  monarchical  majority  against  them.  In  that  case  they  will 
have  to  hold  the  country  by  naked  force.  This  barrack-room 
revolution,  discredited  at  the  polls,  will  have  to  dominate  Por- 
tugal by  means  of  its  bayonets.  In  the  face  of  Europe  this 
will  be  impossible.  To  avoid  it,  the  Republicans  must  of  neces- 
sity avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  qnadrilhaH,  the 
gangs  of  corrupt  and  discredited  Monarchist  politicians  against 
whom  they  rose  on  October  5.  Without  a  counter-revolution, 
without  violence,  the  country  will  be  back  again  in  the  old 
groove. " 

The  expert  writer  in  The  Saturday  Review,  who  professes 
to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  western  realm  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  does  not  by  any 
means  speak  hopefully  of  the  prospects  in  that  new  republic. 
He  does  not  see  there  any  of  the  unselfish  generosity  which 
inflamed  the  hearts  of  those  who  inaugurated  the  American  or 
the  French  republic.  France  has  perhaps  set  an  example  to 
the  world  of  incorruptedness  in  the  ministerial  officials  who 
have  handled  her  domestic  and  colonial  finances.  Where  free- 
dom and  liberty  are  the  watchword  of  a  country,  says  this 
writer,  unless  there  be  integrity  in  the  rulers  the  reign  of 
license  begins.     To  quote  his  concluding  sentences: 

"  The  real  explanation  of  the  Portuguese  revolution  is  this : 
The  political  '  bosses  '  had  drained  the  people  dry.  There  was 
no  more  money  to  be  got  from  below.  So  they  looked  above 
and  determined  to  get  hold  of  the  scanty  allowance  which  was 
paid  to  the  King,  his  mother,  his  grandmother,  his  uncle,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family.  That  allowance  was 
not  large— it  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  admit  Manoel  to 
the  first  or  even  to  the  second  row  of  American  millionaires. 
But  in  any  case  it  was  worth  grabbing.  The  Republicans 
grabbed  it,  and  they  now  call  the  act  a  glorious  revolution,  the 
downfall  of  the  tyrant,  the  liberation  of  the  country  from  the 
insufferable  yoke  of  the  Braganzas,  etc. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  instead  of  having  one  civil  list,  Por-* 
tugal  will  now  have  about  forty." 


CHINA'S  REAL  POPULATION— The  real  status  of  the  popu- 
lation of  China  has  been  something  of  a  myth.  This,  says  the 
Sh^in  Tien  Shi  Pao,  a  Peking  daily  edited  by  Japanese,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  object  of  taking  census  in  China  has  been 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  taxation.  Naturally  the 
Chinese  authorities  have  been  contented  with  noting  the  num- 
ber of  adults,  leaving  out  of  consideration  infants,  children, 
and  aged  men.  But  the  lack  of  an  accurate  census  has,  so  we 
are  told  by  this  journal,  proved  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  com- 
pletion of  military  rehabilitation  as  well  as  to  other  progress- 
ive measures.  Consequently  the  Chinese  authorities  decided 
a  year  ago  to  prepare  a  census  along  modem  lines.  The  inves- 
tigation, which  was  carried  on  through  the  customs  authorities, 
has,  except  in  few  provinces,  been  completed,  and  according 
to  its  result  the  total  inhabitants  of  China  are  439.214,000.  The 
figures  for  the  different  provinces  are  reported  by  the  Shun 
Tien  Shi  Pao  to  be  as  follows : 


Manchuria 17.000.000 

Chih-li  . ..  ; 29.400.000 

Shan-tuiiK 38,000,000 

Sru-chuan 79..">00,()00 

Hu-nan 2iJ.000.000 

Hu-pei 34.000,000 

KiaiiK-si 24,534.000 


.\n-hui 36,000.000 

Kiang-su 23,'.K0.OOO 

Cheh-kianst 1  l.SW.tXK) 

Fuh-kien 30  """  '">" 

Canton .'<-' 

C"an-si >s.i .m 

Yun-nan 8.000.000 


Investigations  in  Shan-si.  Ho-han.  Shen-si.  Kan-su,  and  Kwei- 
chou  are  not  completed,  but  the  total  population  of  these  five 
provinces  is  estimated  at  55,000,000. 
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THE  EMPEROR  OF   KOREA   IS  QUITE  HIS  OWN   MASTER. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


THIS    GOOSE    SHALL    HAVE    WHATEVER    STUFFING    SHE    LIKES. 

— Kikeriki  (Vienna). 


JAPAN'S    CARE    OF    KOREA. 


CHINA'S  CLAMOR  FOR  AN  EARLY 
PARLIAMENT 

ONE  OF  THE  most  memorable  historical  developments 
which  have  distingnished  the  annals  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  been  the  spread  of  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem among  Orientals  and  those  of  the  Far  East.  In  France 
•many  publicists  are  preaching  the  doctrine  of  failure  in  the 
case  of  representative  bodies.  Herve  and  Jaures  think,  or  say 
they  think,  that  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate  do  not  really  stand 
for  the  people  of  France,  and  in  Russia  and  Germany  many  are 
complaining  of  the  tyranny  exercised  by  a  bureaucracy.  Even 
in  England  the  veto  power  of  the  second  chamber  is  being 
challenged  by  a  powerful  minority,  and  the  Conservative  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  actually  demanded  a  recurrence 
to  the  primitive  method  of  referendum.  And  now  a  parliament 
is  to  be  instituted  in  China. 

In  1907  the  Chinese  Court  issued  an  edict  promising  to  open 
a  parliament  in  1916.  Since  then  a  section  of  the  Chinese 
people  has  been  agitating  for  an  early  inauguration  of  a 
constitutional  government,  and  has  more  than  once  memorial- 
ized the  Prince  Regent,  urging  the  adoption  of  public  opinion. 
But  the  Chinese  Government  repeatedly  refused  to  accept  the 
petition,  until  the  Tsu  Cheng  Yuan,  or  the  Senate,  passed  on 
October  22  a  resolution  indorsing  the  popular  demand.  The  dele- 
gates of  the  people  who  had  been  disappointed  with  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Regent  had  sent  in  their  petition  to  the  Tsu  Cheng 
Yuan  and  asked  for  its  approval.  Describing  the  memorable 
occasion  on  which  the  petition  was  discust  in  the  Senate, 
the  Peking  correspondent  of  the  Mainichi  (Osaka,  Japan) 
says : 

"  More  than  ten  members  spoke,  all  indorsing  the  petition  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms.  The  galleries  were  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, most  of  those  present  being  agitators  who  have  been  urging 
the  Government  to  open  a  parliament  immediately.  When  the 
proposal  was  adopted  these  agitators  burst  into  an  enthusiastic 
demonstration  of  jubilation,  clapping  their  hands  and  shouting 
*  Long  live  the  Senate ! '  " 


Now  that  the  Senate  takes  sides  with  the  people,  what,  the 
Yorodzu  queries  editorially,  will  the  Chinese  Court  do  ?  This 
journal  attaches  much  significance  to  the  fact  that  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  were  appointed  by  the  Court  and  in  con- 
sequence were  expected  to  vote  against  the  petition,  readily 
joined  hands  with  the  other  members  who  were  elected  by  pro- 
vincial assemblies  and  therefore  in  sympathy  with  the  popular 
demand,  and  says : 

"  Heretofore  we  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  clamor 
for  an  early  parliament  in  China  came  only  from  indiscreet 
agitators.  The  recent  act  of  the  Senate  puts  this  political 
movement  in  a  somewhat  diff'erent  light.  The  Chinese  Senate, 
which,  in  the  event  of  the  inauguration  of  a  constitution,  is  to 
become  the  upper  house  of  the  diet,  consists  at  present  of  196 
members,  of  whom  98  are  composed  of  members  of  the  imperial 
family  and  those  chosen  by  the  Government  from  among  nobles, 
officials,  scholars,  and  highest  taxpayers.  Naturally  they  con- 
stitute the  conservative  element  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  uni- 
versally expected  that  they  would  not  lend  ear  to  the  clamor 
of  political  agitators.  The  remaining  98  members  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  that  is,  the  local  assemblies,  and  are 
more  or  less  inclined  to  be  radical.  Now  the  conservatives,  in- 
stead of  exerting  all  their  influence  to  defeat  the  move  of  the 
radicals,  as  we  expected  they  would,  showed  no  fiesitancy  in 
acting  in  unison  with  the  latter  and  voting  for  the  petition  of 
.the  people.  This  is  a  situation  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  interpret.  The  petition  demands  the  inauguration  of  a 
representative  government  a  year  hence,  but  such  a  radical 
proposal  the  Court  will  not  accept.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  matter  will  end  in  a  compromise,  the  Court  promising  to 
convene  a  parliament  three  or  four  years  hence." 

Liang  Kei-chou,  lieutenant  and  colleague  of  Kwan  Yuwei, 
the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  organization  in  China,  contrib- 
utes an  article  to  the  October  issue  of  the  Taiyo,  a  Tokyo 
monthly,  declaring  that  conditions  in  China  call  for  an  immedi- 
ate adoption  of  a  constitutional  government.  "In  China,"  we 
are  told,  "  forces  of  conservatism  are  always  at  work  to  stay 
the  march  of  progress,  and  it  is  feared  that  if  we  were  to  wait 
so  long  as  six  years  from  now,  untoward  circumstances  may 
develop,  preventing  the  realization  of  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment."— Translations  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 
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REVOLUTION   IN   MONACO 

MONACO  is  a  principality  containing  eight  square 
miles  of  territory  whose  most  important  industry  is 
what  is  vulgarly  known  as  a  "  gambling  hell."  It  has 
been  described  as  a  spot  on  which  more  suicides  to  the  square 
yard  have  occurred  than  in  any  lunatic  asylum  in  the  world. 
His  royal  highness.  Prince  Albert  of  Monaco,  once  the  most 
completely  absolute  monarch  in  Eu- 
rope, is  now  passing  through  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Sultan,  the  Shah, 
the  Czar,  and  the  King  of  Monte- 
negro. We  read  in  Je  Sais  Tout 
(Paris)  that  popular  dissatisfaction 
is  at  present  rampant.  The  20,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  who 
have  no  votes,  are  making  at  least 
as  much  noise  as  Vergil's  bees, 
when  preparing  for  battle.  To  quote 
this  interesting  weekly: 

"  Behind  the  rock  on  which  is  built 
the  capital  of  the  smallest  state  in 
Europe  an  unfamiliar  clamor  is  be- 
ing raised.  The  habitues  of  these 
heaven-blest  purlieus  are  paying  no 
heed  to  the  heartrending  cries  of 
those  who  thirst  for  gold  and  pursue 
the  impossible  chance,  nor  to  the 
admiring  hosannas  of  life's  favor- 
ites who  come  to  bask  in  the  beau-  - 
ties  of  an  ideal  scenery. 

"The  confused  shouts  that  fill  the  eight  square  miles  show 
that  the  Monegasques  are  suffering  from  constitution- 
sickness. 

"  Yes,  the  Monegasques,  who  always  hitherto  appeared  to  be 
smothered  under  the  mass  of  invading  cosmopolitanism  which 
dominated  their  realm,  are  wakening  up.  At  the  last  census 
there  were  discovered  to  be  some  thousands  of  genuine  natives 
in  Monaco.  And  these  natives  are  demanding  a  constitution 
and  a  representative  parliament." 

Their  demands  have  now  been  actually  complied  with,  says 
a  writer  in  the  London  Graphic,  where  we  read : 

"  The  revolution  of  Monaco  has  been  carried  out  without  blood- 
shed and  an  absolute  sovereign  converted  into  a  miniature  imi- 
tation of  our  own  King  George  V. 

"Just  as  Monaco  is  the  smallest  sovereign  state   in  all  th<> 


wide  world,  so  has  the  revolution  been  accomplished  by  what 
is  surely  the  smallest  number  of  natives  that  have  ever  been 
responsible  for  a  coup  d'etat.  It  will  astonish  a  good  many  to 
learn  that  the  entire  native  population  of  the  principality  of 
Monaco,  men,  women,  and  children,  consists  of  1,500  souls, 
while  the  roll  of  voters  numbers  exactly  650.  The  foreigners 
of  Monaco  number  15,000! 

"  Prince  Albert's  first  parliament  will  likewise  make  up  a  tiny 
total,  for  its  members  will  be  just  eighteen  in  number.  In 
fact,  one  may  say  with  all  sincerity  that  the  largest  thing  in 
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Monaco  is  its  revenue,  of  which  the  newly  made  constitution 
will  have  the  handling." 

The  French  writer  thinks  these  happy  inhabitants  of  "  an  en- 
chanted land,"  on  whom  their  Prince  lays  neither  tax  nor  im- 
post, are  foolish.  With  representative  government,  ta.xation 
will  surely  come.  At  present  Monaco  is  the  cheapest  place  to 
live  in  of  all  Europe ;  its  soil  is  rich,  its  fisheries  profitable. 
Whence  this  discontent  ?  "  But  did  not  the  frogs  supplicate 
Jupiter  for  a  king?     And  what  was  the  sequel  ?  " 


Al.llKUT  Tin:    INVIXCIULE. 

Europe!  take  notice.    The  monarchy  in  Monaco  has  by  no  moans 
been  played  out. 

— Jtigcvd  (Munich). 


WHY   FEWER   PEOPLE    M.ARRY   TO-DAY 

MALTHUSIANISM  is  going  out  of  fashion  and  people 
are  discovering  other  reasons  than  Malthus  gave  why 
young  people  do  not,  should  not,  or  can  not  marrj'. 
Malthus  taught  that  as  social  conditions  improved  and  salaries 
bccamo  higher  there  would  be  a  corresponding  augmentation 
in  the  number  of  happy  marriages.  But  a  writer  in  the  read- 
able Italian  weekly,  the  Minerva  (Rome),  shows  that  the  ex- 
act contrary  is  the  case.  He  writes  that  according  to  statistics 
from  the  year  1873,  while  salaries  in  industry,  professional  life, 
and  labor  have  been  gradually  rising  in  value  in  such  civilized 
countries  as  England,  the  United  States,  Hungary,  and  Italy, 
the  number  of  marriages  has  suffered  a  sensible  diminution. 
He  then  launches  out  into  an  article  in  which  he  says  men  and 
women  are  becoming  tired  of  sexual  love  and  domestic  joys. 
The  stage  and  romances  may  have  sophisticated  them,  but  the 
fact  remains.  Tl*e  writer  in  the  Minerx'a  summarizes  on  this 
subject  the  discussions  of  Prof.  L.  Brentano  in  The  Economic 
Journal.  According  to  this  writer  the  rich  and  the  aristocratic 
began  with  this  aversion  to  marriage,  and  gradually  it  spread 
and  is  spreading  to  the  classes  below  them  in  wealth  and  leisure. 
The  causes  of  this  change  in  human  nature  which  seems  ta  con- 
tradict so  much  history,  poetry,  and  fiction  are  said  by  the 
Minerva  to  be  five  in  number.  First  the  increasing  difficulty 
in  an  age  of  growing  luxury  end  self-indulgence  which  young 
men  find  in  obtaining  a  situation  sufliciently  remunerative  to 
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THE   EMPEROR   OF   KOREA   IS  QUITE    HIS   OWN   MASTER. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


THIS    GOOSE    SHALL    HAVE    WHATEVER    STUFFING    SHE    LIKES. 

— Kikeriki  (Vienna). 


JAPAN'S    CARE    OF    KOREA. 


CHINA'S  CLAMOR  FOR  AN  EARLY 
PARLIAMENT 

ONE  OF  THE  most  memorable  historical  developments 
which  have  distinguished  the  annals  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  been  the  spread  of  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem among  Orientals  and  those  of  the  Far  East.  In  France 
•many  publicists  are  preaching  the  doctrine  of  failure  in  the 
case  of  representative  bodies.  Herve  and  Jaures  think,  or  say 
they  think,  that  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate  do  not  really  stand 
for  the  people  of  France,  and  in  Russia  and  Germany  many  are 
complaining  of  the  tyranny  exercised  by  a  bureaucracy.  Even 
in  England  the  veto  power  of  the  second  chamber  is  being 
challenged  by  a  powerful  minority,  and  the  Conservative  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  actually  demanded  a  recurrence 
to  the  primitive  method  of  referendum.  And  now  a  parliament 
is  to  be  instituted  in  China. 

In  1907  the  Chinese  Court  issued  an  edict  promising  to  open 
a  parliament  in  1916.  Since  then  a  section  of  the  Chinese 
people  has  been  agitating  for  an  early  inauguration  of  a 
constitutional  government,  and  has  more  than  once  memorial- 
ized the  Prince  Regent,  urging  the  adoption  of  public  opinion. 
But  the  Chinese  Government  repeatedly  refused  to  accept  the 
petition,  until  the  Tsu  Cheng  Yuan,  or  the  Senate,  passed  on 
October  22  a  resolution  indorsing  the  popular  demand.  The  dele- 
gates of  the  people  who  had  been  disappointed  with  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Regent  had  sent  in  their  petition  to  the  Tsu  Cheng 
Yuan  and  asked  for  its  approval.  Describing  the  memorable 
occasion  on  which  the  petition  was  discust  in  the  Senate, 
the  Peking  correspondent  of  the  Mainichi  (Osaka,  Japan) 
says : 

"  More  than  ten  members  spoke,  all  indorsing  the  petition  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms.  The  galleries  were  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, most  of  those  present  being  agitators  who  have  been  urging 
the  Government  to  open  a  parliament  immediately.  When  the 
proposal  was  adopted  these  agitators  burst  into  an  enthusiastic 
demonstration  of  jubilation,  clapping  their  hands  and  shouting 
'  Long  live  the  Senate ! '  " 


Now  that  the  Senate  takes  sides  with  the  people,  what,  the 
Yorodzu  queries  editorially,  will  the  Chinese  Court  do  ?  This 
journal  attaches  much  significance  to  the  fact  that  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  were  appointed  by  the  Court  and  in  con- 
sequence were  expected  to  vote  against  the  petition,  readily 
joined  hands  with  the  other  members  who  were  elected  by  pro- 
vincial assemblies  and  therefore  in  sympathy  with  the  popular 
demand,  and  says : 

"  Heretofore  we  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  clamor 
for  an  early  parliament  in  China  came  only  from  indiscreet 
agitators.  The  recent  act  of  the  Senate  puts  this  political 
movement  in  a  somewhat  diff'erent  light.  The  Chinese  Senate, 
which,  in  the  event  of  the  inauguration  of  a  constitution,  is  to 
become  the  upper  house  of  the  diet,  consists  at  present  of  196 
members,  of  whom  98  are  composed  of  members  of  the  imperial 
family  and  those  chosen  by  the  Government  from  among  nobles, 
officials,  scholars,  and  highest  taxpayers.  Naturally  they  con- 
stitute t?ie  conservative  element  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  uni- 
versally expected  that  they  would  not  lend  ear  to  the  clamor 
of  political  agitators.  The  remaining  98  members  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  that  is,  the  local  assemblies,  and  are 
more  or  less  inclined  to  be  radical.  Now  the  conservatives,  in- 
stead of  exerting  all  their  influence  to  defeat  the  move  of  the 
radicals,  as  we  expected  they  would,  showed  no  fiesitancy  in 
acting  in  unison  with  the  latter  and  voting  for  the  petition  of 
.the  people.  This  is  a  situation  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  interpret.  The  petition  demands  the  inauguration  of  a 
representative  government  a  year  hence,  but  such  a  radical 
proposal  the  Court  will  not  accept.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  matter  will  end  in  a  compromise,  the  Court  promising  to 
convene  a  parliament  three  or  four  years  hence." 

Liang  Kei-chou,  lieutenant  and  colleague  of  Kwan  Yuwei, 
the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  organization  in  China,  contrib- 
utes an  article  to  the  October  issue  of  the  Taiyo,  a  Tokyo 
monthly,  declaring  that  conditions  in  China  call  for  an  immedi- 
ate adoption  of  a  constitutional  government.  "In  China,"  we 
are  told,  "  forces  of  conservatism  are  always  at  work  to  stay 
the  march  of  progress,  and  it  is  feared  that  if  we  were  to  wait 
so  long  as  six  years  from  now,  untoward  circumstances  may 
develop,  preventing  the  realization  of  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment."— Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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REVOLUTION   IN   MONACO 

MONACO  is  a  principality  containing'  eight  square 
miles  of  territory  whose  most  important  industry  is 
what  is  vulg-arly  known  as  a  "  gambling-  hell."  It  has 
been  described  as  a  spot  on  which  more  suicides  to  the  square 
yard  have  occurred  than  in  any  lunatic  asylum  in  the  world. 
His  royal  highness,  Prince  Albert  of  Monaco,  once  the  most 
completely  absolute  monarch  in  Eu- 
rope, is  now  passing  through  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Sultan,  the  Shah, 
the  Czar,  and  the  King  of  Monte- 
negro. We  read  in  Je  Sais  Tout 
(Paris)  that  popular  dissatisfaction 
is  at  present  rampant.  The  20,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  who 
have  no  votes,  are  making  at  least 
as  much  noise  as  Vergil's  bees, 
when  preparing  for  battle.  To  quote 
this  interesting  weekly: 

"  Behind  the  rock  on  which  is  built 
the  capital  of  the  smallest  state  in 
Europe  an  unfamiliar  clamor  is  be- 
ing raised.  The  habitues  of  the.:e 
heaven-blest  purlieus  are  paying  no 
heed  to  the  heartrending  cries  cf 
those  who  thirst  for  gold  and  pursue 
the  impossible  chance,  nor  to  the 
admiring  hosannas  of  life's  favor- 
ites who  come  to  bask  in  the  beau-  * 
ties  of  an  ideal  scenery. 

"  The  confused  shouts  that  fill  the  eight  square  miles  show 
that  the  Monegasques  are  suffering  from  constitution- 
sickness. 

"  Yes,  the  Monegasques,  who  always  hitherto  appeared  to  be 
smothered  under  the  mass  of  invading  cosmopolitanism  which 
dominated  their  realm,  are  wakening  up.  At  the  last  census 
there  were  discovered  to  be  some  thousands  of  genuine  natives 
in  Monaco.  And  these  natives  are  demanding  a  constitution 
and  a  representative  parliament." 

Their  demands  have  now  been  actually  complied  with,  says 
a  writer  in  the  London  Graphic,  where  we  read: 

"  The  revolution  of  Monaco  has  been  carried  out  without  blood- 
shed and  an  absolute  sovereign  converted  into  a  miniature  imi- 
tation of  our  own  King  George  V. 

"  Just  as  Monaco  is  the  smallest  sovereign   state   in  all  the 


wide  world,  so  has  the  revolution  been  accomplished  by  what 
is  surely  the  smallest  number  of  natives  that  have  ever  been 
responsible  for  a  coup  d'etat.  It  will  astonish  a  good  many  to 
learn  that  the  entire  native  population  of  the  principality  of 
Monaco,  men,  women,  and  children,  consists  of  1,500  souls, 
while  the  roll  of  voters  numbers  exactly  650.  The  foreigners 
of  Monaco  number  15,000! 

"  Prince  Albert's  first  parliament  will  likewise  make  up  a  tiny 
total,  for  its  members  will  be  just  eighteen  in  number.  In 
fact,  one  may  say  with  all  sincerity  that  the  largest  thing  in 
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Monaco  is  its  revenue,  of  which  the  newly  made  constitution 
will  have  the  handling." 

The  French  writer  thinks  these  happy  inhabitants  of  "  an  en- 
chanted land,"  on  whom  their  Prince  lays  neither  tax  nor  im- 
post, are  foolish.  With  representative  government,  taxation 
will  surely  come.  At  present  Monaco  is  the  cheapest  place  to 
live  in  of  all  Europe;  its  soil  is  rich,  its  fisheries  profitable. 
Whence  this  discontent  ?  "  But  did  not  the  frogs  supplicate 
Jupiter  for  a  king?     And  what  was  the  sequel  ?  " 


WHY   FEWER   PEOPLE    MARRY   TO-DAY 


M 


Al.llKUT  Tim    INVINCIDLi;. 

Europe!  take  notice.    The  monarchy  in  Monaco  has  by  no  tncans 
been  played  out. 

— Jugrv.d  (Munich). 


ALTHUSIANISM  is  going  out  of  fashion  and  people 
are  discovering  other  reasons  than  Malthus  gave  why 
young  people  do  not,  should  not,  or  can  not  marry. 
Malthus  taught  that  as  social  conditions  improved  and  salaries 
bec:imo  higher  there  would  be  a  corresponding  augmentation 
in  the  number  of  happy  marriages.  But  a  writer  in  the  read- 
able Italian  weekly,  the  Minerva  (Rome),  shows  that  the  ex- 
act contrary  is  the  case.  He  writes  that  according  to  statistics 
from  the  year  1873,  while  salaries  in  industry,  professional  life, 
and  labor  have  been  gradually  rising  in  value  in  such  civilized 
countries  as  England,  the  United  States,  Hungary,  and  Italy, 
the  number  of  marriages  has  suffered  a  sensible  diminution. 
He  then  launches  out  into  an  article  in  which  he  says  men  and 
women  are  becoming  tired  of  sexual  love  and  domestic  joys. 
The  stage  and  romances  may  have  sophisticated  them,  but  the 
fact  remains.  Tl*e  writer  in  the  Minerva  summarizes  on  this 
subject  the  discussions  of  Prof.  L.  Brentano  in  The  Economic 
Journal.  According  to  this  writer  the  rich  and  the  aristocratic 
began  with  this  aversion  to  marriage,  and  gradually  it  spread 
and  is  spreading  to  the  classes  below  them  in  wealth  and  leisure. 
The  causes  of  this  change  in  human  nature  which  seems  to  con- 
tradict so  much  history,  poetry,  and  fiction  are  said  by  the 
Mino^'a  to  be  five  in  number.  First  the  increasing  difficulty 
in  an  age  of  growing  luxury  nnd  self-indulgence  which  young 
men  find  in  obtaininpr  a  situation  sufficiently  remunerative  to 
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support  a'  family  on.  The  second  cause  is  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing cost  of  living,  side  by  side  with  the  craving  for  greater 
comfort  and  even  luxury.  This  makes  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  a  family  in  the  style  demanded  by  social  con- 
vention. More  profound  and  far-reaching  is  the  third  cause. 
Woman's  position  with  regard  to  the  man  has  recently  under- 
gone a  striking  transformation.  In  former  times  the  woman 
was  the  mere  slave  of  her  husband.  To-day  she  is  his  com- 
panion and  very  frequently  his  competitor.  The  increasing 
economic  independence  of  the  woman  has  diminished  the  force 
of  one  at  least  of  the  motives  which  induced  women  to  marry. 
She  is  beginning  to  feel  a  reluctance  to  enter  into  the  matri- 
monial relation  which  Bernard  Shaw  characterizes  as  "  a  prison- 
house  for  the  woman." 

Pretty  faces,  pleasant  words,  little  gifts,  and  simple  home 
associations  have  lost  their  spell,  we  are  told.  This  is  the 
fourth  reason.  The  amusements  and  satisfactions  of  life  have 
so  marvelously  increased  that  the  traditional  happiness  of  the 
home  is  eclipsed.  The  surroundings  of  a  home  have  lost  both 
for  the  man  and  the  woman  that  preponderating  interest  and 
importance  which  they  once  possest.  Therefore  in  proportion 
as  civilization  and  refinement  increase  in  a  country  marriages 
decrease. 

The  gravest  cause  is  the  most  serious ;  it  lies  in  the  decline 
of  sexual  passion  and  the  moral  despair  and  discouragement  to 

be    met    with  in    some   men    and 

women.  People  of  opposite  sexes 
are  not  so  mutually  attractive  as 
they  were  when  the  world  was 
younger,  is  the  melancholy  sen- 
tence of  Professor  Brentano.  ,  The 
older  a  man  grows  the  more  he 
becomes  disillusioned  as  to  the 
felicity  of  wedded  life. 

The  woman  permits  herself  to 
hug  her  illusions  much  longer  than 
a  man  does,  but  she  also,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  whole  sex,  is  grow- 
ing to  be  less  submissive  to  them 
than  of  yore. 
"  At  the  same  time  as  the  rhoral 
sense  grows  finer  and  more  dis- 
cerning, the  duties  of  conjugal  life 
become  heavier  to  undertake  and 
more  difficult  to  fulfil." — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


NO   MILLIONAIRES  ALLOWED   IN  THIS 

LAND 


T 


T  has  been  proved  possible  to  limit  the  wealth  of  in- 
dividuals in  a  community  so  that  trusts,  monopolies,  dis- 
proportionate personal  fortunes  are  no  more  to  be  found 
there  than  shameful  and  degraded  poverty.  The  Spartans 
checked  avarice,  or  attempted  to  check  it,  by  instituting  a  coin- 
age of  iron.  It  was  a  clumsy  device,  for  the  people  who  lived 
in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  were  noted  for  their  passion  for 
filthy  lucre.  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  does  better. 
It  provides  land  for  all,  and  permits  none  to  have  a  preponder- 
ating share  of  pasture  lands,  inland  waters,  or  forests.  A 
writer  in  the  Tour  dii  Monde  (Paris)  dwells  with  great  enthu- 
siasm upon  the  lot  of  these  favored  islands.  He  quotes  from  a 
newspaper  of  Wellington,  the  Dominion,  which  carries  with  its 
utterances  a  certain  official  authority,  and  we  read : 

"  There  are  no  millionaires  in  New  Zealand.  Wealth  is 
divided  out  among  this  little  nation  of  the  South  Pacific  more 
liberally  and  more  justly  than  in  any  other  country  of  the 
globe.  We  have  no  poor  people  dying  of  hunger.  A  progress- 
ive country,  always  ready  to  help  the  people,  assures  to  every 
one,  according  to  their  several  powers,  the  means  of  making  a 
comfortable  livelihood.  The  country  knows  neither  trusts  nor 
monopolies  nor  groups  of  people  who  live  in  wealthy  extrava- 
gance at  the  expense  of  the  commonalty.      Industrial  peace 

reigns  here.  Politics  is  not  domi- 
nated by  graft  nor  commercial 
speculation.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  control  public  aflFairs.  The 
land  question  is  solved  by  an  ap- 
plication of  the  basic  principle  that 
the  ultimate  happiness  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  nation  depend  upon  the 
occupation  of  the  soil  by  the  people, 
with  a  reasonable  limitation  of  the 
area  to  be  granted  to  each  one." 

In  order  to  attain  this  end  the 
Government  has  monopolized  all 
public  offices,  and  assumed  the  con- 
trol of  all  national  activities,  and 
for  individual  enterprise  substi- 
tutes a  strict  watchfulness  over 
all  classes  of  the  community.  The 
Government  is  the  greatest  of  the 
landed  proprietors ;  it  has  consti- 
tuted itself  the  banker  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  trade  ;  it  contracts  for 
all  public  works,  etc. — Translation 
-Sinn  Fein  (Dublin).  made  Jor  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


The  Other  P.\R-n- — "  Look  here;  this  is  such  a  close  thing, 
can't  we  call  it  a  draw  and  start  again?  or  have  a  conference  or  a 
referendum  or  something?  "         — Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


BRINGING    HIM    BACK   ALIVE. 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 


POLITICAL    SPORT    IN    ENGLAND. 


A    MACHINE    THAT    MEASURES 
CHARACTER 

A  SIMPLE  machine  invented  in  England  by  John  Gray  en- 
ables him,  when  it  is  used  with  any  given  person,  to 
-  infer  exactly  the  mental  character  of  that  person ; 
whether  he  is  quick  or  slow  of  thought,  flighty  or  stable,  able 
to  come  to  conclusions  easily  or  muddy  and  obscure  in  his  logi- 
cal processes.  The  value  of  measurements  of  psychological 
characters  is  so  great  that  strenuous  efforts  have  recently 
been  made  to  discover  exact  methods.  Intelligence  is  so  im- 
portant in  life,  that  its  measurement  would  be  of  value  to 
the  educationist,  to  the  military  or  naval  officer,  and  to  the 
business  man,  not  to  speak 
of  the  impulse  which  it  would 
give  to  science.  Says  Mr. 
Gray  in  Knowledge  (London, 
December)  : 

"  Most  of  the  methods  of 
measuring  intelligence  at 
present  in  vogue  are  personal 
estimates  by  teachers  or 
others  who  are  acquainted  by 
long  experience  with  the  men- 
tal character  of  the  person 
to  be  tested.  These  methods 
have  been  found  to  be  only 
very  rough  approximations,  as 
there  is  by  no  means  good 
agreement  between  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  different 
observers. 

"  The  examination  test  is 
recognized  as  a  good  test  of 
intelligence,  but  it  involves 
other  factors  which  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  intelli- 
gence, and  its  correlation  with 
success  in  after  life  is  not  very 
high. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that 
simple  and  exact  methods  of 
measuring  certain  physiologi- 
cal properties  of  the  brain 
which  have  a  great  influence 
on  our  mental  growth,  promise 
to  give  much  more  valuable 
results  in  the  measurement  of 

mental  character  than  either   the   personal    estimate   or    the 
examination  test. 

"  As  an  example  of  this  I  take  the  measurement  of  the  per- 
sistence of  a  nervous  current  or  disturbance  in  the  brain 
after  the  external  impulse  has  ceased. 

"  For  this  purpose  I  have  devised  a  simple  apparatus  by  which 
flashes  of  colored  light  can  be  thrown  in  rapid  succession  into 
the  eye  (see  figure). 

"  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  revolving  mirror,  the  axis  of 
which  is  horizontal,  and  which  can  be  turned  at  any  required 
speed  by  a  handle  and  belt  gearing 

"The  expeiiments  of  Shelford  Bidwell,  and  of  others,  have 
shown  that  the  sensation  of  a  color  persists  for  a  short  time 
after  the  external  impulse  has  ceased.  If  the  duration  of  this 
persistence  is  equal  to  the  time  interval  between  two  successive 
impulses  from  the  revolving  mirror,  the  color  will  appear  to  be 
continuous.  But  if  the  persistence  is  less  than  the  time  inter- 
val, the  color  will  appear  to  flicker. 

"  In  order  to  measure  the  duration  of  the  persistence  in 
any  given  person,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  ascertain,  from 
the  speed  indicator  on  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  the  exact  number 
of  revolutions  which  the  axis  is  making  when  the  flicker 
disappears 

"  A  different  persistence  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  with  differ- 
ent colors.  It  is  desirable  that  the  per-^iistence  should  be  meas- 
ured with  each  of  the  three  primary  colors  separately." 


TESTINCi     CHAKACTEK     BY     MACHINE. 

By  registering  the  persistence  of  color  sensations  this  device  gives  tlie 
index  of  an  individual's  perseveration,  a  quality  of  mind  which  is  selected 
as  the  fuiulamental  factor  in  determining  character. 


The  value  of  all  this  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  this  per- 
sistence of  a  color  sensation  after  the  stimulus  has  stopt,  which 
we  have  been  discussing,  is  identical  with,  or  very  closely  re- 
lated to,  a  quality  of  mind  which  the  psychologists  call  per- 
severation. Persistence  of  color  sensation,  according  to  this 
view,  means  persistence  all  through  the  nervous  system,  or 
retardation  of  the  disappearance  of  any  nervous  excitation. 
High  perseveration  is  a  bad  sign  in  some  respects,  for  it  means 
difficulty  of  forming  new  associations  and  therefore  a  compar- 
atively slower  order  of  intelligence,  tho  it  makes  for  stability 
of  character.     Says  the  author : 

"  I  have  drawn  up  a  scale  of  perseveration,  and  the  kind  of 
character  likely  to  be  associated  with  different  degrees  of  per- 
severation,   in     the    ordinary 
conditions  of  life. 

"  At  the  center  of  the  scale 
we  have  the  average  amount  of 
perseveration,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  practical  com- 
mon sense  of  the  average  man. 
"  When  the  perseveration  is 
below  the  average  the  speed 
with  which  ideas  flow  through 
the  mind  is  quickened,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  mind 
receives  external  impressions 
is  also  increased. 

"  The  first  category  below 
the  average,  therefore,  con- 
tains persons  with  witty,  bril- 
liant, and  suggestive  minds, 
persons  of  great  tact,  presence 
of  mind,  and  daring;  all  of 
which  imply  quick  response  to 
external  stimuli. 

"  To  this  class  would  belong 
the  majority  of  persons  who 
are  popularly  considered  to  be 
geniuses.  But  if  we  adopt 
Carlyle's  definition  of  genius 
as  '  an  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains,'  the  genius 
would  have  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  class  having  perseveration 
one  degree  above  the  average. 
"  The  category  with  persev- 
eration one  degree  above  the 
average  contains  persons  who 
are  fond  of  abstract  thinking, 
and  who  follow  a  theme  into  all 
its  ramifications.  They  think  slowly  and  learn  slowly.  The 
scope  of  their  consciousness  is  wide,  but  they  are  not  quick  of 
apprehension  because  they  do  not  respond  readily  to  outside 
stimuli. 

"  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  classes  with  perseveration 
one  degree  below  the  average  and  with  one  degree  above  the 
average  produce  geniuses  of  different  types,  who,  while  they 
excel  in  one  direction,  have  also  certain  defects  associated  with 
their  excellent  qualities. 

"  When  we  pass  to  the  classes  of  persons  with  perseveration 
two  degrees  above  or  below  the  average,  these  defects  are  in- 
tensified, and  serious  deterioration  of  mental  character  begins 
to  appear. 

"  The  category  with  perseveration  two  degrees  below  the  aver- 
age contains  persons  who  can  not  keep  their  thoughts  long  on 
one  theme ;  frivolous  persons  who  are  fond  of  superficial  asso- 
ciations, such  as  punsters  and  cynics :  persons  to  whom  all 
emotions  are  of  equal  value  and  who  are  consequently  of  weak 
moral  character;  persons  who  learn  anything  new  ver>'  quickly 
but  superficially. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  category  with  perseveration  two 
degrees  above  the  average  contains  persons  with  quite  opposite 
defects.  The  long  duration  of  the  secondary  function  interferes 
with  the  formation  of  wide  associations,  and  renders  the  limited 
as.sociations  formed. exceedingly  stable  and  inaccei^sible  to  out- 
side influences.     This  corresponds  to  the  person  with  fixt  ideas. 
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uurtcsy  ul**iim  Aiucricnii  MTicliiuut,'' l^ew  VorK. 


A    TRIPLE    WEIGHING-MACHINK. 

It    automatically  weighs  out  'three    different    kinds    of    mateiiyl    at  one 

waiting  for  the  other   two  to  fill. 

apparently  founded  on  sentiment  rather  than  on  reason.  Gross 
somewhat  invidiously  includes  in  this  category  vegetarians  and 
antivaccinators,  but  it  is  preferable  to  leave  the  truth  of  that 
assertion  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 

"  When  perseveration  falls  below,  or  rises  above,  that  of  the 
two  categories  last  described,  the  mind  becomes  unstable — we 
pass  from  the  sane  to  the  insane. 

"  The  insanity  at  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the  scale  is  of  quite 
different  types.  Persons  with  excessively  low  perseveration 
are  liable  to  acute  mania,  and  persons  with  excessively  high 
perseveration  usually  suffer  from  melancholia." 

As  Mr.  Gray's  machine  enables  him  to  measure  perseveration, 
or  at  least  persistence  of  vision,  with  which  it  is  so  closely 
connected,  his  results  are  of  interest.  They  show  that  women 
have  less  than  men — that  is,  they  have  greater  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension, tact,  and  presence  of  mind  than  men,  with  a  dimi- 
nution of  those  good  qualities  which  are  associated  with  high 
perseveration.  This,  Mr.  Gray  thinks,  agrees  pretty  well  with 
general  experience.  Blondes  have  higher  perseveration  than 
brunettes ;  and  this  accords  with  the  traditional  idea  of  the 
differences  between  the  lighter  Northern  and  the  darker  South- 
ern races.  Evidently  this  whole  subject  is  one  of  wide  possi- 
bilities and  great  interest. 


AUTOMATIC  WEIGHING-MACHINES 

IN  MANY  industries,  material  in  large  quantity  must  be 
weighed  out  into  small  amounts  over  long  periods  of  time. 
Such  are  the  manufacture  of  food-products  that  must  be 
put  up  in  half-pound  or  pound  packages  or  tins,  or  businesses 
in  which  materials  must  be  weighed  in  preparation  for  mixing, 
as  in  making  cements.  To  perform  work  of  this  kind  by  hand 
is  slow  and  tedious,  and  machines  have  accordingly  been  devised 
to  do  it  automatically.  In  an  article  on  this  subject  contributed 
to  The  Avierican  Machinist  (New  York)  an  editorial  corre- 
spondent describes  some  of  the  most  important  types  of  these 
automatic  weighers.  He  writes  thus  of  a  machine  devised 
originally  to  weigh  baking-powder,  holding  a  tin  can  in  position 
to  receive  the  powder,  packing  it  down,  and  passing  the  fiMed 
can  out  to  a  belt  conveyor  to  be  carried  to  the  boxing-room. 
We  read : 

"  Above  the  machine  is  a  hopper,  which  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  baking-powder,  coming  from  the  mixers  and  grind- 
ers. From  six  spouts  at  the  bottom  of  this  hopper  the  powder 
flows  in  six  continuous  streams,  the  continuity  of  the  streams 


being  insured  by  rotating  agitators  in  the  upper 
hopper.  These  six  streams  of  powder  are 
directed  down  into  six  funnel-shaped  weighing- 
flasks,  each  flask  being  provided  at  the  bottom 
with  a  spring  door  which  is  normally  held  in  a 
closed  position.  These  weighing-flasks  are 
balanced  on  knife  edges  by  suitable  weights  so 
that  when  exactly  one  pound  of  material  has 
been  dropt  into  each  flask  the  latter  will  over- 
balance and  dropdown  a  distance  of  about  two 
inches.  The  dropping  down  of  the  flask  brings 
a  small  overflow  chute  at  the  top  of  the  flask 
exactly  opposite  the  spout  of  the  hopper  over- 
head. The  effect  of  this  is  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuous stream  of  falling  powder  from  the 
hopper  to  pass  through  the  overflow  spout  en- 
tirely free  from  the  weighing-flask.  In  this 
way  no  more  powder  is  added  to  that  in  the 
flask  after  the  proper  weight  has  been 
reached.  This  overflowing  powder  is  again 
lifted  by  a  suitable  conveyor,  to  the  top 
of  the  machine,  putting  it  back  into  the 
hopper. 

"  Just   after  the  six  flasks  have  been  over- 
balanced, six  sets  of  cam-operated  fingers  open 
the  spring  doors  on  the  bottom  of  the  flasks, 
dropping   the  weighed  powder  down   through 
suitable  tubes  leading  to  the  spouts  which  fill 
the   cans.      In   order   to   insure   that   the  ex- 
tremely light  powder  shall    flow  properly,    six    hammers    are 
brought  up  to  strike  vigorously  against  the  sides  of  the  tubes, 
the  motion  being  imparted  by  suitable  cams." 

Some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  automatic  weighing- 
machines  are  next  described  by  the  writer.  The  speed  of  flow 
of  the  material  into  the  weighing-bucket  depends,  he  reminds 
us,   on   the  pressure  of  the  material  above   it.     He  goes  on : 


time,  each    scale 


Courtesy  of  "The  American  Machinist,''  Xew  York. 

AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  ■WHICH  WEIGHS   AND    PACKS    BAKIN<:-I>(1W  DKK. 

This  is  the  discharging  side,  showing  packing-plungers. 
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END     VIEW    OK    TOWKR. 


VIKW     OF    TIMHEU    TOWER    WITH     8TEEL    THUSSE8    WELL    ADVANCED. 


A    CURIOUS    FEAT    IN    BRIDGE-BUILDING. 


"  If  the  '  head  '  due  to  the  quantity  of  material  in  the  upper 
hopper  should  vary,  the  speed  of  the  flowing  material  would 
also  vary,  so  that  the  size  of  the  stream  of  material  would  not 
always  be  the  same.  It  would  be  clearly  realized  that  the  bal- 
ancing of  the  weighing-bucket  which  acts  to  close  the  final  door 
against  the  flowing  material  must  take  place  just  a  little  before 
the  actual  weight  has  entered  the  bucket.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  when  the  doors  from  the  upper  funnel  have  been  closed 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  falling  material  still  in  the  air 
which  has  not  yet  dropt  down  into  the  weighing-bucket." 

Other  forms  of  machine  include  the  swinging-chute  type  used 
for  weighing  meal  and  the  like  in  packages  of  one  or  two 
pounds  ;  a  very  accurate  machine  with  "  preliminary"  weighing- 
buckets;  a  large  device  for  handling  heavy  material  such  as 
shot;  and  one  that  weighs  three  materials  at  once. 


BRIDGE-BUILDING  ON  A  TOWER-TOP 

A  UNIQUE  but  successful  plan  for  the  erection  of  the  cen- 
tral span  of  a  lofty  viaduct  has  just  been  adopted  on 
^  one  of  the  Swiss  railways.  It  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete this  span  at  the  same  time  as  the  supporting  piers,  so  the 
piers  themselves  could  not  be  used  in  the  work.  Continuous 
false-work  or  scaffolding  would  have  been  too  expensive.  The 
problem  was  finally  solved  by  erecting  a  tower  of  wood  from 
the  bottom  of  the  gorge  to  the  level  of  the  span,  over  300  feet 
above,  and  building  the  span  out  on  either  side  as  a  cantilever. 
With  the  final  removal  of  the  tower,  however,  the  span  ceases 
to  be  a  cantilever  and  rests  firmly  on  the  completed  piers  at 
the  ends,  bridging  the  space  between  them.  This  engineering 
feat  is  described  at  length  in  The  Engineering  Record  (New 
York,  December  17).     Says  this  paper: 

"  Since  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  steel  work  at  the 
same  time  as  the  masonry  portions  of  the  viaduct  any  method 
of  building  out  as  a  cantilever  from  the  masonry  approaches, 
or  bringing  material  in  over  these  was  out  of  the  question.  .  .   , 

"  In  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  tower 
within  reasonable  figures,  and,  on  the  other,  to  be  absolutely 
certain  of  the  safety  of  the  tower,  a  careful  study  was  made 
of  the  computations  and  of  the  details  of  construction.  A  fail- 
ure of  the  tower,  costly  and  dangerous  in  itself,  would,  in  this 
cas?,  probably  have  been  followed  by  still  more  serious  conse- 
qu?nces  due  to  the  fact  that  an  electric  generating-station  was 
immediately  alongside  its  proposed  base 

"The  false-work  tower  consisted  of  a  main  shaft  245.4  feet 
hi'Th  with  an  enlarged  top  or  cap  about  33  feet  high,  oantilev- 
ering  out  on  both  sides,  on  which  the  steel  rested  during  erec- 


tion. On  this  enlarged  top  was  a  superstructure,  40  feet  high, 
extending  around  and  through  the  steel  span  when  erected,  and 
carrying  both  a  gantry  and  a  double-cantilever  traveling  crane. 
The  total  height  of  the  tower  from  the  valley  to  the  crane  rails 
was  between  318  and  319  feet 

"  The  completed  bridge  is  on  a  grade,  but  since  there  might 
have  been  difficulty  in  operating  the  traveler  on  the  incline  the 
truss  was  erected  in  a  horizontal  position.  In  order  to  place 
the  bridge  after  erection,  even  tho  unequal  settlement  on  the 
tower  might  have  displaced  it  from  its  theoretical  erection 
position,  the  steel  was  erected  on  four  sand  boxes,  and  about 
two  feet  higher  than  its  final  position,  .  .  .  and  [each  box] 
filled  with  dry  quartz  sand.  In  the  base  of  the  cast-iron  cylin- 
der forming  the  box  was  a  hole  3.2  inches  in  diameter,  out  of 
which  the  sand  could  escape.  This  hole  was  closed  by  a 
sliding  gate.  The  pressure  cylinder,  resting  on  the  sand,  and 
the  inside  of  the  sand-box  were  machined  and  in  order  to  pro- 
tect them  against  rusting  were  well  covered  with  grease.  A 
special  lead  cover,  well  greased,  was  also  provided  to  keep 
the  sand  free  from  moisture. 

"  Experiments  had  been  made  before  erection  to  determine 
the  compression  of  the  sand  and  this  information  was  found  of 
value  during  erection.  While  a  new  panel  was  being  erected 
the  trusses  were  carried  on  blocking  and  iron  wedges  as  well 
as  by  the  sand-boxes.  When  a  panel  had  been  completed  and 
the  crane  had  been  moved  to  the  center  of  the  tower,  the  block- 
ing and  wedges  were  knocked  out,  so  that  the  entire  weight 
came  on  the  sand 

"  The  foundations  were  started  in  the  summer  of  1908  and 
after  many  interruptions  by  floods  were  completed  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year.  The  false-work  was  completed  and  the 
steel  erection  started  in  the  fall  of  1909.  The  trusses  were 
finished  and  the  bridge  lowered  to  place  without  mishap  in 
March,  1910,  the  sand  in  the  boxes  being  found  perfectly  dry 
so  that  it  flowed  evenly." 


DOES  WIRELESS  "FLY  BY  NIGHT "?— Wireless-telegraph 
operators  are  very  sure  that  electric  waves  travel  further  by 
night  than  in  the  daytime.  Why  should  this  be  so?  George  F. 
Worts  tells  us  in  Modem  Electrics  (New  York,  September) 
that  many  plausible  theories  have  been  advanced  and  that  new 
ones  are  constantly  forthcoming.     He  writes: 

"  Ever  since  the  days  when  coherer-de-coherer  systems  were 
in  vogue  the  higher  minds  sought  a  solution  to  this  question. 
Probably  the  first  one  advanced  and  one  that  has  still  many 
believers  is  the  one  of  '  violet-ray  absorption. '  that  the  sun  tends 
to  absorb  the  ultraviolet  ray  of  [the  spark  generating]  a  wire- 
less wave  and  therefore  lessen  its  radiative  qualities.  Elec- 
trician W.  N.  Fanning,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  advanced 
a  very  plausible  theory  in  comparing  the  earth  to  the  armature 
of  a  motor  with  the  sun  as  a  field.     He  says:  'In  the  daytime. 
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sending  a  wireless  wave  over  the  earth  is  like  trying  to  send  a 
wireless  wave  between  the  armature  and  pole  piece  of  an  ex- 
cited motor  or  generator.  At  night,'  he  continues,  '  the  earth 
short-circuits  the  sun's  magnetic  field  and  we  have  a  space 
somewhat  less  than  half  the  earth's  surface  where  there  would 
be  ideal  conditions  for  wireless  communication. '  If  this  theory 
is  accurate  it  might  account  for  the  fact  that  wireless  waves 
travel  in  a  longitudinal  direction  far  easier  than  in  a  latitudinal 
one,  because  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  running  in  a  practi- 
cally north  and  south  direction,  which  is  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  phenomenon.  We  might  illustrate  the  actual 
wave  of  a  station  when  it  has  reached  its  limit  by  an  oval.  Two 
stations  of  the  same  strength  on  the  extreme  edge  of  each 
other's  waves,  can  be  conversing  if  the  sun  has  not  yet  risen, 
but  when  it  suddenly  appears  above  the  horizon  the  communi- 
cation is  immediately  cut  off.  This  has  occurred  several  times. 
Now  that  wireless  has  been  reduced  to  a  commercial  basis,  it 
gives  the  scientist  an  opportunity  to  inquire  more  closely  into 
the  mysterious  side.  Before  long  a  theory  will  probably  be 
propounded  wherein  will  lay  a  practical  solution  of  the  mystery 
and  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question. " 


VEGETABLE  AERONAUTICS 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  modern  aviation  were  utilized  long 
ago  by  flying  seeds.  In  evolving  a  structure  to  enable 
the  breezes  to  bear  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
parent  stem,  these  structures  have  arrived  at  dimensions  and 
data  of  construction  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  human  ex- 
"perts  in  aeronautics.  Plumed  seeds  like  those  of  the  milkweed 
or  dandelion  utilize  the  principle  of  the  parachute,  while  the 
maple  and  other  winged  seeds  are  aeroplanes,  as  nearly  as  they 
can  be  without  motors.  Dr.  Amans,  who  contributes  an  illus- 
trated article  on  this  subject -to  La  Nature  (Paris,  November 
12),  notes  that  there  is  also  an  interesting  likeness  between 
these  structures  and  the  flying-organs  of  birds.  Inert  or  ani- 
mated, he  says,  the  form  is  always  adequate  to  the  function. 
The  mechanism  of  adaptation  is  particularly  obscure  in  the 
case  of  flying  seeds,  and  Dr.  Amans  attempts  only  to  show  that 
it  exists  and  that  it  accords  perfectly  with  our  knowledge  of 
aviation  and  of  aerodynamics.  He  takes  up  first  the  plumed 
seeds,  as  follows : 

"  The  seed  is  carried  by  a  plume  of  silk,  like  an  aeronaut 
hung  from  a  parachute.  This  type  is  wide-spread  among  the 
Compositae.  In  one  form  .  .  .  the  silky  hairs  spring  from  the 
end  of  thfc  ctem  and  radiate  in  different  planes.  .  .  .  They  are 
barbed  and  number  about  forty 

"  The  plume  of  milkweed  seeds  is  more  conical  and  the  hairs 
are  numerous  and  fine.  .  .  .  This  type  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
diffused,  whether  large  or  small,  and  is  found  in  other  families 
besides  the  Compositae.  .  .  .  The  seeds  are  assembled  in  a  ball 
or  in  a  cylinder,  or  they  are  alined  in  a  seed-vessel  which  ulti- 
mately flies  open  and  lets  them  go.  In  general  the  hairs  may 
easily  be  pulled  off  one  by  one,  but  taken  together  they  lay 
tight  hold  of  the  smallest  object 

"  In  the  Bignonia,  an  exotic  plant,  the  seeds  are  packed  by 
hundreds  in  a  long  shell,  which  opens  and  lets  them  escape  in 
full  flight.  Each  is  formed  of  a  thick  central  part,  nearly  cir- 
cular and  of  a  heart-shaped  expansion,  very  thin  and  trans- 
parent, while  fine  nerves  radiate  from  the  central  mass  and 
serve  to  support  the  membrane.  ...  A  Bignonia  aeroplane 
with  a  spread  of  43  feet  would  weigh,  with  its  load,  581  pounds  ; 
with  such  a  spread  of  surface  a  biplane  of  the  Voisin  or  Farman 
type  would  have  to  carry  double  the  weight  and  the  monoplanes 
four  times  as  much.  A  Bignonia  seed  with  the  spread  of  a 
Milan  would  weigh  580  pounds,  while  the  Milan,  with  half  the 
bearing  surface,  weighs  more  than  1,320  pounds.  The  Bignonia 
seed  is  thus  of  a  lightness  without  peer  among  birds,  birdmen, 
or  even  plumed  seeds. 

"  In  the  maple  .  .  .  the  seed  properly  so-called  has  a  globular 
shape.  .  .  .  The  winged  expansion  has  the  form  of  certain 
insect-wings,  such  as  the  fore-wing  of  the  bee.  The  skeleton 
is  formed  of  rays  diverging  from  the  base,  and  .  .  .  deforma- 
tions due  to  drying  are  various.  .  .  .  The  membranous  part 
weighs  about  one-eleventh  of  the  total,  which  is  just  the  ratio 
in  the  Bignonia.  A  seed  ten  times  as  long  would  have  the  sur- 
face of  a  gull's  wing  and  sustain  just  about  the  same  weight." 


The  mechanism  of  flight  in  all  these  cases  is  somewhat  inter- 
esting. Plumed  seeds  fall  nearly  vertically  in  still  air,  but  the 
east  breeze  carries  them  horizontally.  Sometimes  in  appar- 
ently calm  weather  a  milkweed  seed  when  released  from  the 
hand  will  mount  quickly  until  out  of  sight,  thus  showing  the 
presence  of  an  upward  air  current.  Such  plumed  seeds  thus 
take  the  place  of  sounding-balloons.  They  are  analogous  to 
parachutes,  but  are  more  stable,  because  they  are  convex  down- 
ward instead  of  upward. 

As  for  Bignonia  seeds,  they  fall  vertically  when  the  wings 
are  equal,  but  when  they  are  not,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the 
seed  describes  a  curve,  sometimes  an  upward  one  when  there 
is  an  ascending  current.  The  maple  seed  falls  with  a  rapid 
spinning  movement  which  retards  it  considerably.  In  towns, 
maple  seeds  may  be  seen  spinning  through  the  air  higher  than 
the  houses.  It  is  hard  to  throw  such  a  seed  as  high  as  the  ceil- 
ing of  a  room,  for  it  generally  turns  a  somersault  before  reach- 
ing the  top.  These  various  motions,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
can  be  imitated  with  a  rectangle  of  paper  and  a  lump  of  wax. 
He  says : 

"  Take  a  bit  of  the  wax  as  large  as  a  pea  and  stick  it  at  the 
center  of  the  paper ;  if  it  is  dropt  when  in  a  horizontal  position, 
it  will  keep  this  position  and  descend  vertically.  If  the  wax 
be  placed  elsewhere  than  at  the  center  the  descent  is  no  longer 
vertical.  There  are  three  cases,  as  the  wax  is  placed  (1)  on  the 
straight  line  joining  the  centers  of  the  long  sides ;  ...  (2)  on 
the  longer  axis ;  (3)  not  on  either  axis.  In  the  first  case  the 
rectangle  falls  obliquely,  one  of  the  long  sides  in  advance,  like 
an  aeroplane  or  a  Bignonia  seed,  the  forward  edge  being  the 
one  nearest  the  load.  .  .  .  The  angle  of  the  path  with  the  hori- 
zon varies  with  the  position  of  the  wax,  being  less  as  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  is  nearer  the  forward  edge.  The  second  case  is 
like  the  first,  except  that  the  forward  edge  is  now  one  of  the 
short  sides 

"  If  the  load  be  placed  on  neither  of  the  axes  we  have  the 
great  descending  curves  of  the  dissymmetrical  Bignonias  or  the 
rapid  spinning  of  the  maple  seed. 

"  By  using  certain  wings  of  birds  I  have  obtained  an  even 
more  complicated  movement.  The  wing  turns  on  itself  like  a 
maple  seed,  but  more  slowly,  and  at  the  same  time  its  center 
of  gravity  describes  a  spiral  or  rather  a  sort  of  broken  line. 
One  would  think  it  was  a  huge  moth.  The  movement  is  a 
combination  of  those  of  the  maple  and  the  Bignonia,  a  sort  of 
planetary  motion. 

"  If,  instead  of  a  plane  rectangle  we  use  a  wavy  one,  we  may 
obtain  a  sort  of  '  loop-the-loop  '  fall,  with  very  rapid  rotation 
about  a  horizontal  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  path. 

"  I  confine  myself  to  these  examples,  but  the  reader  may 
vary  the  experiments  indefinitely,  and  deduce  very  valuable 
ideas  regarding  the  relations  of  spread  of  wing  to  weight  and 
to  resistance  of  the  air.  He  may  also,  utilizing  data  obtained 
from  flying  seeds,  construct  toy  planes  of  the  Bignonia  or 
maple  type  and  try  parachutes  modeled  on  that  of  the  milk- 
weed."—TrawsZaitoTi  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RUBBER-SEED  OIL— It  is  now  believed  that  the  oil  of  the 
rubber  seed  will  in  time  be  a  marketable  product,  and  develop 
a  profitable  business  in  the  Malay  states.  Consul-General  Jamea 
T.  Dubois,  of  Singapore,  who  writes  to  the  State  Department 
to  this  effect,  is  thus  quoted  in  The  Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment (New  York)  : 

"  At  present  there  is  such  a  demand  for  the  Hevea  seeds  for 
planting  purposes  that  the  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand. 
This  office  has  received  a  request  for  5,000  Para  seeds  to  be 
shipped  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  the  order  can  not  be  filled 
until  next  October  or  November.  The  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Singapore,  which  is  really  the  birthplace  of  the  rubber  industry 
in  Malaysia,  and  which  has  furnished  great  quantities  of  seeds 
to  the  plantations,  reports  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  furnish 
another  5,000  order  of  rubber  seeds  before  next  spring,  owing 
to  the  many  orders  already  booked.  So  rubber-seed  oil  is  out 
of  the  question  at  present.  The  time  is  coming  when  there 
will  be  a  large  surplus  of  seeds  from  the  90,000,000  of  trees 
already  planted  in  the  Far  East,  and  then  the  rubber-seed  oil 
will  have  its  day  and  its  valuable  market.  It  is  now  suggested 
by  experts  that,  owing  to  the  future  commercial  value  of  rub- 
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ber-seed  oil  and  the  residue  obtainable  from  local  treatment, 
it  would  be  wise  in  erecting  new  machinery  on  plantations  or 
remodeling  old  machinery  to  make  provision  for  power  and 
space  for  the  convenient  placing  of  the  rubber-seed  crushing- 
machines.  This  would  leave  the  residue  on  the  estates,  which, 
it  is  believed  by  experts,  will  prove  good  for  cattle  food,  as 
well  as  a  valuable  fertilizer.  Scientific  investigations  of  the 
Hevea  seed  have  proved  that  they  yield  a  fine,  clear  oil  of  good 
drying  quality,  not  inferior  to  the  best  linseed." 


A  COMPASS  WITHOUT   A   MAGNET 

CONSIDERING  the  length  of  time  that  the  gyroscope  and 
its  interesting  properties  have  been  known,  attempts  to 
utilize  it  have  been  late  in  making  their  appearance.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  any  of  them  is  yet  in  commercial  use,  but 
all  have  passed  the  model  stage  and  the  future  before  them  is 
promising.  We  have  first  the  use  of  a  heavy  gyroscope  to  pre- 
vent the  rolling  and  pitching  of  ships,  next  the  similar  use  to 
keep  a  monorail  car  on  its  track,  and  finally  the  use  of  a  small 
gyroscope  to  replace  the  magnetic  compass  as  a  direction-indi- 
cator on  shipboard.  In  all  of  these  applications,  use  is  made 
of  the  powerful  tendency  of  the  rotating  gyroscope  to  persist  in 
its  plane  of  rotation.  In  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  The 
Iron  Age  (New  York)  by  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  the  writer  describes 
all  these  uses  and  certain  improvements  and  modifications  of 
his  own.  Particularly,  in  the  fourth  and  last  (December  22) 
he  asserts  that  he  has  made  the  gyroscopic  compass  a  perfectly 
practical  instrument.  It  is,  he  reminds  us,  not  a  new  idea. 
Foucault  first  noted  the  possibility  of  it  in  1852  and  attempts 
have  been  made  since  at  intervals  to  realize  it.     We  read: 


erly  or  southerly  component  of  vessels'  speed  at  sea,  this  cor- 
rection being  made  between  the  gyroscopic  compass  and  its 
transmitting  member,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  indications 
received  by  the  navigator  and  elsewhere  about  the  ship  are  thus 

absolute  and  maintain  true  geographical  north 

"  It  is  felt  that  the  navigator  has  now  at  hand  a  most  desir- 
able aid,  and  one  that  greatly  simplifies  his  work,  for  this  type 
of  compass  is  not  affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  steel 
of  the  ship  or  cargo,  nor  any  magnetic  disturbances  in  either ; 
neither  should  shifting  cargo,  turning  turrets,  gun-fire,  nor  the 
striking  of  the  ship  by  a  shot  disturb  its  accuracy  or  reliability, 
nor  is  it  aff"ected  in  the  slightest  by  those  disturbances  techni- 
cally known  as  deviation  or  variation." 


CEMENT  USED  AT  PANAMA— An  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
the  operations  on  the  Panama  Canal  may  be  gained  from  some 
statistics  about  bags  used  in  transporting  cement,  which  we 
quote  from  Engineering -Contracting  (Chicago,  December  21). 
Over  50  barrels  of  cement  daily  are  realized  from  the  dust 
shaken  out  of  the  used  bags.     Says  the  paper  named  above : 


'"  About  90  per  cent,  of  the  bags  in  which  cement  is  shipped 
to  the  Isthmus  for  use  in  the  Pacific  Division  locks  are  saved 
and  returned  to  the  manufacturers,  who  allow  8.5  cents  apiece 
for  them.  The  cement  is  shipped  in  a  bag  enclosed  within 
another  bag,  both  made  from  material  of  the  same  grade  and 
weight,  the  allowance  to  each  bag  of  cement,  therefore,  repre- 
senting 17  cents.  As  fast  as  the  bags  of  cement  are  emptied 
at  the  mixers  they  are  loaded  into  box  cars  and  carried  to  an 
old  building  formerly  used  as  a  storehouse  by  the  Pacific  Divi- 
sion, situated  a  little  north  of  the  yard  office  at  Miraflores, 
where  they  are  sorted  and  baled.  The  bags  are  shaken  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  baling-press,  and  the  sweepings  result- 
ing therefrom  amount  to  50,  or  more,  barrels  a  day.  This 
cement  is  in  good  condition,  and  the  value  of  it  pays  the  wages 
«  In  the  cases  where  the  gvroscope  is  used  and  employed  as  a  of  the  force  employed  at  the  sorting-shed.  Many  of  the  bags 
battle  compass,  the  apparatus  is  placed  below  decks,  and  small  ^ent  to  the  States  months  ago  are  now  returning  filled  the  sec- 
instruments  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  compass  are  distri-  ""^  t™^-  ^"^  ^^^  ^t'"  ^^'^^le,  capable  of  being  used  again.  A 
buted  in  different  positions  on  the  ship,  giving  the  exact  indica-  statement  of  the  number  of  good  bags  returned  to  the  manu- 
tions  of  the  gyroscopic  compass  itself.  facturers   from   the  beginning  of  concrete  operations  at   the 

"The  author's  work  has  extended  to  the  point  where  action  P^^fl^-"  Miguel  and  Miraflores  Locks,  and  the  value  thereof,  is 
of  such  instruments  can  be  controlled  from  the  gyroscopic  com-  ^'^o^^'"  '"  ^"e  following  table : 
pass  and  distributed  as  desired,  the  indications  being  accurate 
to  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  single  degree.  Many  observations 
have  been  made  indicating  that  they  are  accurate  to  j,-.'„it  of 
the  circle.  .  .  .  The  illustration  shows  the  unassembled  parts 
of  the  compass. 

"  Another  illustration  shows  one  of  the  receiving  instruments 
for  the  binnacle  or  other  position.  It  is  found  that  this  receiv- 
ing instrument  requires  no  cardian  mounting  and  is  equally  ac- 
curate in  any  position,  vertical  or  horizontal.  Indications  are 
held  with  the  accuracy  described  following  the  master  instru- 
ment instantly,  and  are  very  much  more  'dead  beat  '  than  an  air 
compass  for  marine  purposes,  tho  it  is  not  submerged  nor  is  any 
liquid  used  in  connection  with  it.     Among  the  numerous  points  "  The  cost  of  handlipg,  less  freight  charges,  during  the  month 

never  before  achieved  is  the  automatic  correction  of  the  north-      of  October  was  $983.71  for  600,000  bags  returned." 


Month. 

No.  Of 
Bags. 

Value. 

To  .■\pril  25,  1910  .. 
Mav    

740.000 
ISO.OOO 
1S0.626 
1S2..=>16 
120.016 
540,592 
600,000 
661,300 

$62,900.00 

15.."^00.00 

.Iiini"     

15.35.3.22 

.liilv      

15.513. S6 

10  "'01  .36 

Sept  omber 

45;950.32 

( Vt  ober   

51.000.00 

\oveinber              .                     *      

56,J10.o0 

Total 

3.205.050 

»272,429.26 

■  ■■■     - 
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LETTERS    AND     ART 


WHO  PRATTLE  ABOUT  ART 

BOSTON  is  trying  to  account  to  herself  for  the  extraordi- 
nary interest  in  art  shown  by  the  mobbing  of  the  Frick 
collection  now  on  exhibition  in  her  museum.  New  York 
was  confronted  with  the  same  puzzle  two  years  ago  when  the 
Hispanic  Museum  was  besieged  by  a  concourse  of  eager  visitors, 
who  had  to  be  regulated  by  an  extra  police  force,  to  see  the 
work  of  Joaquin  Sorolla.  It  was  not  reassuring  for  the  city's 
progress  in  artistic  appreciation  Lhat  the  work  of  an  admittedly 
greater  Spanish  artist,  brought  forth  immediately  after  that 
of  Sorolla,  went  almost  begging  for  visitors.  Mr.  Percival 
Pollard  does  not  intend  that  Boston  shall  be  too  elated  over  its 
civic  demonstration  or  that  the  artistic  barometer  shall 'have 
seemed  to  have  risen  over  high.  "  However  placidly  the  proper 
Bostonian  has  been  wont  to  take  for  granted  the  art  appetite 
of  his  town,"  he  observes  in  that  city's  Transcript,  "  it  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  examine  a  trifle  ironically,  or  at  least 
comparingly,  certain  characteristics  through  which  that  appe- 
tite expresses  itself."     He  goes  on  : 

"  What  notably  impresses,  in  the  Boston  procession  of  enthu- 
siasts struggling  toward  this  or  that  half-hundred  of  reputed 
masterpieces  in  paint,  is  the  completeness  with  which  this 
town's  huge  business  of  educating  arid  cultivating  artistic  and 
esthetic  tendencies  has  made  its  way  into  the  very  warp  of  the 
plain  people's  lives.  In  the  Boston  mob  which  is  content  to 
shufHe  for  forty  minutes,  imperfectly  comfortable  and  insuffi- 
ciently swept  by  ozone,  through  marble  halls,  for  the  sake  of 
one  roomful  of  pictures,  the  alien  observer,  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  other  great  galleries,  finds  features 
of  no  small  interest.  Mingled  with  the  obvious  members  of 
that  huge  colony  which  is  in  Boston  to  learn  this,  that,  or  the 
other— a  colony  recruited  from  the  entire  American  continent 
to  an  extent  which  those  persons  who  live  by  figures  alone  must 
suraly  lDngsin2e  have  computed  as  constituting  an  enormously 
valuable  asset  in  the  Boston  fortune — are  persons  of  every  con- 
ceivable sort  and  condition,  in  a  variety,  in  short,  approached 
only  in  Munich  or  Berlin.  Aside  from  tha  more  well-to-do,  who 
are  to  ba  expected  at  such  occasions  anywhere  in  the  world, 
there  are  always,  in  Boston,  suc;h  numbers  of  tha  plain  people, 
of  all  ages,  as  will  be  found  under  like  circumstances  in  no 
other  town  in  America.  The  cynical  explanation  would,  we 
may  presume,  be  that  the  studeni;  colony  so  spreads  through 
the  town  that  hardly  a  single  household  is  untouched  by  its  life 
and  its  talk.  And  it  is  talk,  as  this  present  contemplation  of 
the  subject  is  more  specifically  to  point  out,  that  chiefly  spreads 
the  public  interest  in  any  art.  It  is  what  people  say  of  this 
book  or  that  play  which  determines  its  fate." 

To  reach  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  fraction  of  spurious- 
ness  about  the  art  appreciation  of  the  majority,  says  Mr. 
Pollard,  one  has  only  to  widen  one's  own  experience  of  the  gal- 
leries of  the  world,  and  to  keep  one's  ears  open  to  the  stuff  that 
is  talked  about  pictures.     Further: 

"  Surely  there  can  be  nothing  more  piteous  to  the  real  lover 
of  Florence,  its  cool  and  lovely  opportunities  for  lingering,  in- 
dividual, and  precious  enjoyment  of  its  countless  treasures, 
than  to  observe  the  sad  processions  that  scurry  through  the 
Pitti  and  the  Uffizi  following  the  rapid  commonplaces  of  this  or 
that  uninspired  guide!  They  troop  like  sheep  following  a 
harassed  shepherd ;  they  are  hurried  from  masterpiece  to  mas- 
terpiece ;  they  see  with  the  eyes  of  a  flock,  not  of  individuals ; 
they  listen  to  the  opinions  of  others ;  they  are  swallowing, 
swallowing,  just  as  all  Boston  swallows,  just  as  all  Iowa,  and 
Chicago,  and  all  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  read  the  con- 
stitutional phrase  as  '  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  culture' 
swallow.  They  swallow  enough  to  provide  themselves  with 
certain  first  principles  of  conversation  ;  and  there,  after  all, 
you  have  what  they  are  after ;  whether  they  digest  anything  is 
something  they  are  willing  to  leave  to  luck. 

"  It  is  in  the  average  conversation  about  art,  in  what  people 
say  while  they  stand  in  the  galleries,  or  while  they  sit  at  dinner 
afterward,  that  you  will  get  your  test  of  whether  people,  in 


this  or  that  quarter  of  the  world,  do  their  own  thinking  about 
art.  Mixing  with  the  more  or  less  fashionable  throng  in  Bur- 
lington House  in  any  spring  of  any  year,  what  you  will  hear  the 
Londoners  and  provincials  saying  will  hardly  convince  you  that 
the  average  English  are  concerned  much  beyond  what  is  the 
most  attractive  portrait  of  the  most  '  fashionable  beauty  '  of 
the  season,  or  what  is  the  '  anecdote  '  on  canvas  which  the  lead- 
ing journals  have  declared  the  picture  of  the  year.  In  Phila- 
delphia, every  spring,  you  will  find  the  curious  spectacle  of 
what  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  representative  an- 
nual '  Salon  '  in  America  without  any  element  of  real  Philadel- 
phia in  it.  The  exhibition  simply  happens  to  be  in  Philadelphia ; 
but  the  people  who  make  up  the  visiting  appreciation  come 
from  all  over  the  East ;  Philadelphia  itself  contributes  nothing 
to  the  color  or  note  of  the  crowd  in  the  gallery.  In  Florence, 
beyond  the  rapid  gabble  of  the  speeding  lecturers,  the  occa- 
sionally genuine  word  of  appreciation  or  understanding  that 
you  may  hear  will  not  be  in  English.  Nor  yet  in  Munich,  nor 
in  Berlin. 

"  The  gallery  conversations  of  London  have  been  sketched  so 
delightfully  by  F.  Anstey  and  Pett  Ridge,  among  others,  that 
one  need  do  no  more  than  say  they  have  all  the  features  of  that 
repetition  of  what  other  people  have  printed  or  said  which  dis- 
tinguishes human  conversation  everywhere.  Whether  a  plain 
cockney  is  expounding  the  obvious  in  analysis  of  some  painted 
story  by  Mr.  Collyer  that  is  as  unimaginative  as  a  page  of 
Euclid;  or  a  Bostonian  student,  oversophisticated  in  phrases 
and  unillumined  by  candor,  is  going  into  raptures  over  a  certain 
picture  because  it  is  by  a  famous  painter  and  depicts  a  famous 
woman  for  whom  a  famous  man  made  a  fool  of  himself— the 
insincerity  and  parrotry  of  the  stuff  that  is  talked  about  art  is 
much  the  same  all  over  the  world." 

Some  candid  barbarism,  is  what  this  writer  thinks  is  ne?ded 
"  to  purge  our  adolescent  art  appreciation  of  much  of  its  insin- 
cerity."    He  goes  vigorously  on  : 

"  It  is  not,  to-day,  any  fine  aboriginal,  individual  expression 
of  opinion,  however  barbaric  or  unorthodox,  that  you  will  hear 
in  any  gallery  in  America,  from  the  Boston  Art  Museum  to  the 
Corcoran  ia  Washington.  The  stuff  you  will  hear  is  the  voice 
either  of  the  backfisch,  sickly  with  sentimentality  and  imitated 
dilutions  of  it,  or  of  the  would-be  sophisticated  chatterer  of 
phrases  caught  from  the  studio  or  from  literature.  Cant  and 
not  candor  is  in  the  air.  For  one  note  of  genuine  opinion, 
naturally  exprest— and  how  quickly  the  note  of  an  individual, 
of  spontaneous  sincerity,  may  be  discerned  out  of  a  welter  of 
imitative  chatter — you  will  hear  ten  which  are  nothing  but  the 
backfisch  version  of  Tomlinson's  '  ye  have  seen,  ye  have  heard, ' 
etc.  If  Boston  be  that  town  on  the  American  continent  most 
sophisticated  in  matters  of  art,  a  town  fuller  than  any  other 
of  the  grim  pursuers  of  that  will-o'-the-wisp,^  culture,  then 
Boston,  too,  needs  an  infusion  of  forthright  barbarism  more 
than  anj  other 

"  The  backfisch  has  been  too  long  triumphant.  International 
she  is,  as  well  as  immortal.  Fourteen  or  forty,  she  swells  the 
great  oratorio  of  other  people's  opinions  about  art.  She  is  not 
so  much  a  human  phenomenon  as  a  state  of  mind ;  as  von 
Buelow's  tenor  was  a  disease.  She  finds  a  landscape  by  Corot 
'  attractive,'  just  as  in  Baltimore  they  declare  a  new  frock  or 
a  young  man  from  New  York  '  attractive  '  ;  the  Corot  may  be  an 
abortive  daub,  but  she  only  knows  that  it  is  'a  Corot.'  Barba- 
ric courage  to  like  a  picture  without  having  heard  the  name  of 
the  painter  is  not  hers.  She  is  wedded  to  her  catalog ;  she 
feasts,  like  Beau  Brummel  as  the  late  Richard  Mansfield  showed 
him  in  that  last  fine  scene  in  the  Calais  garret,  '  off  the  names 
of  things.'  It  is  the  backfisch  who  protects  the  experts  who 
write  of  art  in  terms  of  all  the  other  arts,  making  confusion 
and  mysticism  deeper  than  ever.  It  is  she  who  has  produced 
the  '  program  writer  '  in  criticism  of  music. 

"  If  only  the  backfisch  would  keep  still !  But  that  is  just  it; 
she  dominates  the  conversation !  She  has  neither  ego  nor  cos- 
mos, but  she  has  a  voice.  The  true  lovers  of  art  seldom  tell 
their  love.  The  finest  authority  on  art,  ancient  and  modern, 
in  all  Florence,  Riccardo  Nobili,  might  have  you  in  his  house 
for  months,  and  you  would  hear  no  word  from  him  about  art. 

"  To  impress  the  others,  the  lodgers  on  the  Potsdamerstrasse 
or  Newbury  Street,  that  is  the  aim  and  end  of  too  much  that  is 
prattled  and  chattered  of  art  to-day. " 
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BOOKS  BY  THE  MILE 

A  BREATHLESS  race  seems  to  be  on  between  the  great 
national  libraries  in  Washington,  Paris,  and  London. 
~  The  two  foreign  institutions  had  so  many  years  the 
start  that  the  American  competitor  runs  third.  But  according 
to  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  the  librarian,  our 
recent  gains  have  been  so  great  that  a  few  years  at  a  similar 
rate  of  increase,  will  put  the  Library  of  Congress 
at  the  head.  In  books  alone  the  additions  during 
1905-9  to  the  British  Museum  are  given  as  149,464  ; 
to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  166,634,  and  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  425,925.  Last  year  our  li- 
brary acquired  90,473  volumes,  making  her  total 
possessions  1,793,158  volumes.  There  are  118,165 
maps  and  charts,  517,806  volumes  and  pieces  of 
music,  and  320,251  prints.  The  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  prints  a  Washington  dispatch  in  which 
an  abstract  of  Mr.  Putnam's  report  is  given. 
We  read : 

"  The  Library  is  not  only  growing  in  size,  but 
every  year  the  value  of  Its  acquisitions  becomes 
more  notable.  Mr.  Putnam  gives  an  account  of 
some  of  the  new  possessions.  The  Library  i? 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  looked  upon,  he  says, 
by  individual  collectors  as  the  suitable  and  re- 
sponsible guardian  of  precious  literary  and  histor- 
ical material.  Mr.  Putnam  is  doing  what  he  can 
to  encourage  this  tendency.  Sometimes  this  ma- 
terial comes  to  the  Library  as  a  temporary  deposit 
pending  decision  as  to  its  final  destination,  but 
oftener  for  permanent  custody  and  safeguarding. 

"  In  the  former  category  belongs  the  invaluable 
collection  of  Thacher  incunabula,  consisting  of 
collections  made  by  John  Boyd  Thacher,  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  for  many  years  an  indefatigable  col- 
lector of  autographs,  Columbiana,  French  Revo- 
lutionary literature,  and  of  incunabula.  Through 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Thacher,  this  entire  col- 
lection, including  928  volumes  of  European  in- 
cunabula, representing  more  than  500  presses,  has 
been  placed  in  the  Library  for  exhibit  and  study 
under  suitable  regulations,  so  long  as  it  shall  be 
in  the  custody  of  the  Library.  The  presence  in 
the  National  Library  of  a  collection  of  such  ex- 
tent, variety,  and  value,  offers  a  rare  privilege  to 
the  student  of  early  printing  as  well  as  to  the 
curious  sightseer. 

"  The  collection  of  incunabula  formed  by  Gen. 
Rush  C.  Hawkins  and  now  deposited  in  the  Ann 
Mary  Brown  Memorial  building  at  Providence,  R. 
I.,  is  regarded  as  offering  as  excellent  an  oppor- 
tunity as  could  conveniently  be  found  in  one  place 
for  the  study  of  early  printing  and  the  comparison 
of  early  presses.  The  catalog  of  it  (by  A.  W. 
Pollard)  shows  about  542  entries  (including  a 
few  later  than  a.d.  1500,  and  therefore  not  strictly  incuna- 
bula). A  similar  catalog  of  the  Thacher  collection  would 
show  about  820  incunabula  proper.  The  Hawkins  collection  in- 
cludes some  80  printers  (67  of  them  represented  by  fifteenth- 
century  imprints)  not  in  the  Thacher  collection  (tho  of  these 
eight,  including  Le  Roy,  Letton,  Pynson,  and  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  are  represented  on  the  Library's  general  shelves),  but 
the  Thacher  collection  includes  more  than  240  not  in  the  Haw- 
kins collection.  As  against  141  places  represented  in  the 
Hawkins  collection,  there  are  126  represented  in  the  Thacher, 
as  against  49  *  first  issues  of  a  first  press, '  35. 

"  Such  a  comparison  takes  no  account  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  particular  printers  or  presses,  the  rarity  of  the  par- 
ticular issues,  or  the  condition  of  the  particular  examples,  and 
is  in  other  respects  unscientific.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
suggestive. " 

The  most  important  accessions  of  the  year  have  been  the 
volumes  of  Madison  papers  heretofore  owned  by  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  the  title  to  which  has  now  passed  to  the 
United  States.     Further: 


"  Historical  investigators  have  long  beon  embarrassed  by  the 
circumstance  that,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  Madison  papers 
was  here,  an  important  part  was  in  Chicago,  so  that  satisfactory 
study  was  possible  only  by  a  resort  to  both  places.  The  group 
of  papers  thus  added  constitutes  eleven  volumes,  averaging  100 
folios  each,  but  nr>any  of  the  folios  contain  two  or  more  of 
Madison's  microscopic  drafts  of  his  letters.  Eight  of  the  vol- 
umes are  of  letters  of  Madison,  1780-1835 ;  one  is  of  letters  to 
Madison  from  Joseph  Jones,  1780-1804  ;  one  from  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph,   1781-1812;    and  one  from    John   Armstrong.   1804-1814. 


Cup}  ri^ hied  by  ilie  .Nivtiopolitan  Mu&euni  ot  Aru 

ANOTHER    OF    ENGLAND'S    LOSSES   TO   US. 

mie  Metropolitan  Museum  has  just  acquired  this  canvas  by  Paola  Veronese,  named  "  Mars 
and  Venus  Bound  by  Love."  From  Italy  it  went  to  Sweden,  then  to  France,  and  afterward 
to  England,  Mr.  Asher  Wertheimer  being  its  last  owner.  It  figured  Vast  year  in  the 
National  Loan  Exhibition  in  London. 


Added  to  the  Madison  papers  already  in  the  Librarj',  the  whole 
collection  is  now  brought  up  to  91  volumes,  making  it  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  in  the  possession  of  the  Government. 

"  Hardly  less  gratifying  than  its  action  with  reference  to  the 
Madison  manuscripts  was  the  transfer  by  the  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society  of  the  papers  of  James  K.  Polk,  which  it  had  ac- 
quired in  1901.  These  constitute  24  volumes  of  Polk's  Diar>\ 
and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  about  450  letters  to  and  from 
him.  In  1903  this  library  acquired  the  main  Polk  collection, 
estimated  at  10.500  documents,  and  one  volume  of  the  Diary. 

"  From  the  heirs  of  Mrs.  Anna  Parker  Pruyn,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  the  Library  received  the  papers  of  William  Eustis,  of 
Massachusetts,  consisting  of  letters  extending  over  a  period  of 
nearly  fifty  years  from  1775-1823;  for  the  Stevenson  papers, 
consisting  of  the  correspondence  of  Andrew  Stevenson,  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  1S23  to  1834,  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  from  1827  to  1S34.  and  minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  from  1834  to  1S41,  and  of  John  W.  Stevenson.  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  Kentucky  from  1S57  to  1S61,  dele- 
gate to  the  Philadelphia  Union  Convention  of  1866,  and  Governor 
of  Kentucky  from  1.867  to  1871,  the  Library  '■5  indebted  to  Mrs. 
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lyiary  W.  Stevenson  Colston,  of  Cincinnati.  The  Burton  Harri- 
son collection  has  been  added  to  by  gifts  from  Francis  B. 
Harrison,  consisting  of  letters  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Henry 
Clay,  and  Alexander  Porter  (a  Senator  from  Louisiana),  and 
notes  of  conversations  with  James  Madison  (1827),  by  Jesse 
Burton  Hai-rison;  correspondence  of  Burton  N.  Harrison,  rela- 
tive to  the  defense  of  Jefferson  Davis,  1866-67 ;  and  letters 
showing-  the  disposition  made  of  the  specie  in  the  Confederate 
treasury  after  the  surrender  in  1865." 

The  musical  library  has  been  strengthened  by  the  purchase 
of  the  Weckerlin  and  Martorell  collections.: 

•  \"  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  former  is  a  large  number  of 
specimens  of  French  folk-songs,  chansons,  etc.  The  most  per- 
manent significance  of  the  latter  is  the  fact  that  it  contains 
about  1,300  full  scores  of  '  favorite  '  airs  from  eighteenth-cen- 
tury operas,  in  neat,  contemporary  manuscripts,  uniformly 
bound. 

"  An  event  of  the  year  was  the  completion  of  an  additional 
bookstack  containing  44  miles  of  shelving.  It  will  accommo- 
date nearly  a  million  volumes,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase,  will  provide  only  for  the  growth  of  a  decade." 


STATUE  TO  HENRY  IRVING 

THE  FIRST  statue  of  an  actor  set  up  in  London  was 
that  unveiled  the  other  day  of  Sir  Henry  Irving.  This 
erection  begins  a  new  phase  in  the  public  estimation  of 
our  actors,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian.  It  is  a  further  re- 
minder to  us,  points  out  The  Musical  Leader  (Chicago),  that 
the  statue  of  Edwin  Booth,  so  long  talked  of  for  New  York,  is 
by  some  years  now  overdue.  Of  the  Irving  statue  and  the 
ceremonies  attending  its  unveiling  The  Guardian  says: 

"  It  may  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  Irving  was 
the  first  player  to  receive  the  recognition  of  knighthood.  Sir 
John  Hare,  who  unveiled  the  memorial,  said  that  a  statue  raised 


entirely  by  members  of  one  profession  in  honor  of  its  greatest 
ornament  was  unexampled.  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  on  behalf  of  the 
Irving  family,  exprest  their  deep  gratitude  for  the  honor  his 
comrades  have  paid  to  his  father's  memory.  He  had  had  his 
share,  especially  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  anxieties  as  well  as  the  glories  of  his  art,  but  he 
bore  all  with  unflinching  courage  and  endurance.  '  If  ever  a 
man,'  said  Mr.  Irving,  '  was  master  of  his  fate  and  captain  of 
his  soul  it  was  my  father,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  that 
which  the  sculptor  has  graven  in  his  image  to-day.'  At  his 
words  there  was  a  sympathetic  movement  in  the  crowd,  which 
included  many  lifelong  friends  of  the  dead  actor,  many  of  whom 
seemed  deeply  moved  by  the  occasion.  The  statue  stands  at 
the  paved  triangle  in  front  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
facing  up  Charing  Cross  Road  past  the  Garrick  Theater,  where 
Mr.  Laurence  Irving  is  now  appearing.  It  is  in  the  center  of 
theaterland,  and  at  night  the  sky  around  it  glares  with  the  lights 
and  flares  of  the  playhouses.  When  they  are  emptying  it  is  at 
the  spot  where  the  two  torrents  of  carriages  meet  and  com- 
mingle, and  playgoers  looking  out  of  their  carriage  windows 
will  see  the  tall  dark  figure  and  remember.  The  actor  stands 
with  one  hand  on  his  hip,  the  other  holding  a  manuscript.  He 
wears  the  conventional  dress  of  the  Millais  picture,  with  a  doc- 
tor's robe  over  it.  The  figure  is  of  heroic  size,  mounted  on  a 
heavy  pedestal  of  Portland  stone." 


LONDON  S    FIRST    STATUE    OF    AN    ACllJU. 

"Irving  thus  honored,"  says  an  Enghsh  journal,  "begins  a  new 
phase  in  the  public  estimation  of  our  actors." 


THE   NEW   THEATER'S  "TEETHING" 

SEASON 

IT  IS  A  WELL-KNOWN  domestic  principle  that  a  baby's 
second  summer  is  its  most  trying  one.  As  an  infant  the 
New  Theater's  summer  reverses  the  season,  but  it  is  show- 
ing the  hazardous  symptoms  that  fostering  parents  dread,  and 
its  welfare  is  being  gravely  discust.  A  week  or  so  ago  "  The 
Founders  "  gave  a  dinner  to  their  friends  among  newspaper 
editors,  college  professors,  theatrical  managers,  men  of  affairs, 
authors,  and  dramatic  critics,  desiring  that  these  aunts  and 
uncles  of  the  enterprise  should  talk  over  the  baby's  welfare. 
The  Sun  reports  that  tho  "  there  were  speeches  from  many 
angles  and  glances  back  over  the  year  from  many  points  of 
view,  there  was  hardly  a  hair's  thickness  between  any  two 
opinions."  The  founders  heard  from  their  guests  "  that  the  in- 
stitution was  a  most  promising  infant  and  had  commanded  the 
respect  not  only  of  the  academicians  but  of  the  canny  persons 
who  swear  by  the  box  office."  It  was  admitted  that  "  the  New 
Theater  had  made  mistakes,"  but  assurance  was  given  that 
"  every  effort  would  be  made  to  eradicate  faults  and  to  bring 
the  institution  closer  to  its  ideals."  Judge  Gary,  who  presided, 
is  reported  to  have  uttered  these  significant  words : 

"  It  may  be  doubtful  that  it  will  ever  be  a  great  commercial 
success.  Indeed,  its  founders  never  expected  such  a  result. 
Certainly  there  must,  it  would  seem,  be  some  doubt  that  in  the 
structure  now  occupied  there  will  be  returns  satisfactory  from 
a  pecuniary  standpoint,  altho  time  and  experience  may  change 
this  opinion.  Commodious  and  beautiful  as  it  is  it  has  seemed 
to  many  that  the  building  is  not  in  some  respects  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  present  uses.  This  is  a  question  for  the  founders, 
who  have  the  intelligence  and  ability  to  decide  for  t'he  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned.  If  quarters  better  fitted  for  the  uses 
to  which  the  theater  is  devoted  can  be  secured  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  will  be  provided." 

The  words  of  Director  Ames  are  not  given  in  their  direct 
form,  but  their  substance  indicates  the  somewhat  anxious  ap- 
prehension of  a  harassed  nurse : 

"  Director  Winthrop  Ames  said  he  was  glad  to  see  around  him 
so  many  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  lies  the  future  of  dramatic 
art  in  America.  He  thought  the  New  Theater  had  accomplished 
so  much  that  he  was  justified  in  asking  the  help  of  these  men. 
He  said  the  founders  would  be  grateful  to  the  editors  for  their 
suggestions.  He  hoped  the  authors  would  bring  their  work  to 
the  New  Theater.  He  wanted  the  managers  to  maintain  inter- 
est in  the  project,  since  the  New  Theater  has  no  antagonisms 
of  any  sort.  He  knew  the  dramatic  critics  would  understand  the 
purposes  of  the  management  of  the  New  Theater  even  when 
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THE  FOREMOST  OF  ENGLAND'S  "VAGABONDS"   HONORING  THEIR  CHIEF. 

The  members  of  this  prosperous-looking  group  still  have  the  technical  legal  status  of  "  vagabonds."  They  are  assembled  here  for  the 
unveiling  of  the  Irving  statue,  which  has  been  erected  by  tlie  actors  of  England.  Read  from  the  reader's  left  the  first  is  unknown;  then 
follow  Cyril  Maude,  Arthur  Boucher,  George  Alexander,  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  .Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  Sir  Douglas  Dawson, 
Laurence   Irving,  and   Henry  V.  Esmond. 


they  found  it  necessary  to  criticize  severely,  and  he  knew  he 
would  have  their  help  when  the  theater  did  well.  The  New 
Theater  was  a  ship,  said  he,  that  would  have  to  tack  and  tack, 
but  which  eventually  would  come  into  port." 

What  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  said  is  also  reported  to  us  in  sub- 
stance rather  than  in  direct  utterance.  He  is  optimistic  from 
experience,  as  this  shows  : 

"  Walter  Damrosch  thought  that  before  long  all  critics  and 
scoffers  would  be  silenced.  He  recollected  the  harsh  criticisms 
which  assailed  the  founders  and  directors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  the  first  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  and  he  remembered  how  the  latter  institution  had  passed 
from  speculative  and  commercial  hands  into  those  of  men  who 
are  making  it  a  great  force  for  art. 

"  He  welcomed  the  New  Theater,  he  said,  as  a  leader  instead 
of  a  servant  of  the  people.  No  mere  outsider  could  gage  the 
enormous  difficulties  which  impeded  the  development  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

"  '  I  take  off  my  hat,'  said  Mr.  Damrosch,  '  to  Director  Win- 
throp  Ames  for  the  incredible  zeal,  gentleness,  intelligence, 
firmness,  and  courtesy  with  which  he  has  accomplished  so  much. 
The  theater  has  at  last  come  into  its  own.  The  opera  has  been 
expelled.  The  echo— that  mysterious  bugbear  of  the  architects 
— has  been  followed  to  its  lair  and  manfully  strangled.  The 
acoustics  now  are  excellent  and  it  is  possible  to  hear  the  human 
voice  clearly  and  distinctly  in  any  part  of  the  house.' 

"  Mr.  Damrosch  said  he  hoped  that  some  great  individual  actor 
or  actress  would  be  invited  now  and  then  to  join  temporarily 
the  regular  stock  company.  He  thought,  too,  that  the  object 
of  the  New  Theater  should  be  similar  to  that  which  musicians 
have  followed  in  endeavoring  to  stimulate  a  love  for  the  higher 
forms  of  music.  That  is  to  say,  the  New  Theater  should  give 
master  productions  of  the  classics,  the  acknowledged  popular 
classics,  besides  such  products  of  modern  dramatic  art  which  are 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  He  would  like  to  see  on  the 
stage  of  the  New  Theater  productions  of  'Shylock,'  'Julius 
Caesar,'  '  Henry  the  Fifth,'  or  an  occasional  comedy  by  Moliere 
or  Beaumarchais  in  a  clever  English  adaptation." 

Whether  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune  sat  among  the 
guests  or  not,  history  does  not  record.  He  was,  at  all  events, 
dumb  on  that  occasion,  having  shot  his  bolt  a  few  days  earlier 
than  the  event,  in  the  columns  of  his  paper,  where  he  asks  if 
the  New  Theater  has  "  given  up  the  fight  ?  '  He  puts  the  ques- 
tion because  he  finds  the  New  Theater,  "  an  undertaking  of 
great  pith  and  moment,  magnificently  heralded  and  financed, 
[which]  finds  itself  at  the  close  of  its  first  twelve  months  still 
in  a  state  of  conspicuous  amateurishness  steadily  diminishing 
in  glory."     He  goes  on  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  dejection : 

"  It  is  not  a  pleasant  duty  to  speak  thus  of  an  undertaking 
from  which  so  much  had  been  expected  and  which  might  have 
rendered  so  much  real  service  to  the  art  it  was  intended  to 
serve.     But  as  the  facts  are  now  staring  ever>'  one  in  the  face 


it  is  of  no  use  to  blink  them.  It  may  even  be  conceded  that 
the  mistakes  of  the  first  season  were  not  serious.  It  was  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  they  would  be  corrected,  certainly  not 
repeated,  in  the  second  season.  Unfortunately,  they  have  not 
been  corrected,  and  they  have  been  repeated  and  multiplied. 
Moreover,  in  this  second  season  the  New  Theater  has  departed 
so  far  from  what  should  have  been  a  settled  policy  that  the 
question  naturally  arises.  Has  it  given  up  the  fight  ? 

"  Discovering  serious  gaps  in  its  preparations,  this  house  has 
been  compelled  to  call  in  outsiders  to  fill  the  otherwise  blank 
spaces.  The  effect  in  each  case  has  been  to  emphasize  anew 
the  weakness  of  the  establishment  itself,  its  policy,  and  its 
resources.  Moreover,  the  house  is  so  far  from  living  up  to  its 
pretensions  as  a  repertory  theater  that  it  seems  to  make  no 
effort  to  justify  its  claims  when,  through  any  of  the  mischances 
of  the  theatrical  calling,  it  is  forced  to  a  sudden  change  of  pro- 
gram. Twice  this  season,  twice,  indeed,  within  two  months, 
its  company  has  been  sent  out  '  on  the  road  '  because  the  man- 
agement was  not  prepared  to  stage  its  own  attractions  within 
its  own  walls.  In  Canada  its  actors  gave  their  first  perform- 
ances of  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, '  and  '  The  Thunderbolt. ' 
On  their  return  *  The  Blue  Bird.'  which  had  been  put  on  as  a 
purely  speculative  venture,  after  the  fashion  of  any  '  commer- 
cial '  management  and  for  which  an  outside  company  had  been 
engaged,  was  transferred  to  another  theater,  instead  of  being 
'  held  in  repertory.'  This  play  is  at  this  moment  enjoying  a 
run  on  the  stoutest  '  commercial  '  principles.  After  three  or 
four  weeks  on  their  own  boards  the  actors  of  the  regular  com- 
pany were  again  sent  forth  on  tour.  According  to  schedule  a 
new  bill  had  to  be  provided.  The  selected  play,  on  a  (red) 
Indian  theme,  was  not  ready  for  performance,  and  so  a  sensa- 
tional actress,  managed  by  the  management's  '  commercial  ' 
ally,  was  called  in  to  hold  the  stage  until  something  better 
could  be  found. 

"  The  something  better,  or  '  something  just  as  good,  *  turns  out 
to  be,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  a  revival  of  '  Old  Heidelberg !' 
Why  should  '  Old  Heidelberg  '  be  put  on  at  the  New  Theater  ? 
Why  should  the  actors  of  this  '  repertory  '  house  have  been 
driven  forth  in  order  that  Miss  Nethersole  and  her  troupe  might 
appear  in  '  Mary  Magdalene  '  ?  What  is  the  relation  of  all  this 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  New  Theater  is  supposed  to  exist  ?  " 

The  shifts  and  changes  that  this  critic  seems  to  find  so  foreign 
to  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  New  Theater  are  due,  he  thinks, 
to  the  fact  that  the  house  finds  it  impossible  to  keep  faith  with 
its  subscribers  in  the  change  of  bill.     He  asks: 

"  Can  these  exactions  of  the  subscribers  serve  the  declared 
V^urposes  of  the  house  ?  They  can  not  do  so  if  worthy  new  plays 
can  not  be  found.  And  somehow  the  New  Theater  does  not 
find  enough  of  them  to  fulfil  its  promises :  or  if  it  finds  them  it 
does  not  produce  them.  Has  it  found  the  presentation  of  a 
dozen  plays  in  a  season  too  great  a  task  for  its  o\\ti  stage  and 
its  own  actors  ?  The  Comedie  Fran(^aise  presented  115  plays 
last  year.  Eighteen  of  these  were  performed  for  the  first  time ; 
the  remainder  were  drawn  from  the  regular  repertory." 


THE  COMING  OF  PEACE  ON  EARTH 

MR.  CARNEGIE'S  magnificent  pecuniary  contribution 
toward  the  cause  of  peace  among-  the  nations  reminds 
us  that  there  are  many  indications,  says  Dr.  Benja- 
min F.  Trueblood  in  The  Homiletic  Review  (New  York),  that 
the  tocsin  of  war  will  ere  long  be  silenced  forever  and  inter- 
national disputes  be  settled  by  a  tribunal  of  judicial  authority. 
The  meetings  at  The  Hague  have  not  been  barren  or  fruitless. 
"  The  body  of  peace-workers  everywhere  have  recently  been 
stimulated  and  encouraged  to  an  extraordinary  degree."  The 
doctor  illustrates  this  assertion  by  a  reference  to  the  activity 
of  our  own  Government,  and  we  read  : 

"  A  year  ago  Secretary  of  State  Knox  sent  out  to  the  Powers 
his  proposition  that  the  International  Prize  Court,  provided  for 
by  the  second  Hague  Conference  and  the  London  Naval  Con- 
ference, be  invested  with  the  functions  of  a  regular  interna- 
tional court  of  justice,  Tho  the  proposition  has  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition  from  the  smaller  Powers  and  failed  on  this 
account  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
at  its  meeting  at  Brussels,  in  August  last,  yet  it  has  been  most 
favorably  received  by  the  governments  of  a  number  of  the  great 
Powers,  and  Mr.  Knox  has  assured  us  that  the  international 
court  of  justice  is  now  practically  assured,  at  least  for  a  num- 
ber of  the  great  nations.  Whether  this  prove  to  be  true  or 
not,  the  move  has  revealed  how  deeply  the  desire  to  have  war 
supplanted  by  a  system  of  judicial  settlement  of  controversies 
has  taken  hold  of  statesmen  and  heads  of  governments,  as  well 
as  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time — a  little  time,  comparatively  speaking — that  we  shall  see 
the  international  court  of  justice  in  full  sway.  The  world  has 
decided  to  have  it,  as  the  vote  at  The  Hague  makes  clear,  and 
all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  constitution  and  inauguration 
will  disappear  before  the  united  wisdom  which  the  governments, 
urged  on  by  their  peoples,  are  putting  into  the  study  of  the 
subject." 

Noteworthy  also,  as  an  example  of  the  tone  taken  by  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  world,  is  this  writer's  quotation  of 
President  Taft  and  Premier  Asquith : 

"The  utterance  of  President  Taft  last  spring,  already  alluded 
to,  that  questions  of  honor  and  vital  interests  may  just  as  well 
be  arbitrated  as  any  others,  is  one  of  the  capital  events  of  the 
year.  The  same  thing  had  often  been  said  in  years  past  by 
pacifists  and  even  by  statesmen,  but  Mr.  Taft  is  the  first  re- 
sponsible head  of  a  great  nation  who  has  had  the  courage  to 
say  openly  and  without  equivocation  what  every  statesman  of 
whatever  rank  must  know  to  be  true.  Mr.  Taft's  position  on 
this  matter  makes  it  almost  certain  that  no  more  treaties  will 
be  drawn  with  a  clause  reserving  questions  of  honor  and  vital 
interests  from  arbitration.  It  is  certain,  likewise,  to  have 
great  influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  general  treaty  of 
obligatory  arbitration  of  a  practically  unlimited  character  at 
the  third  Hague  Conference,  four  years  hence. 

"  Even  responsible  heads  of  governments,  like  Premier  As- 
quith, of  Great  Britain,  do  not  hesitate  to  express  their  dis- 
pleasure and  dread  at  the  present  situation.  In  his  Nobel  Prize 
address  at  Christiania  last  spring,  ex-President  Roosevelt  went 
so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  '  checking  a  growing  and 
unworthy  militarism  in  international  affairs,'  and  to  declare 
that  '  something  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  to  check  the 
growth  of  armaments,  especially  naval  armaments,  by  inter- 
national agreement." 

The  United  States  is  sometimes  charged  by  the  European 
press  with  being  infected  with  a  spirit  of  invasive  imperialism. 
Dr.  Trueblood  justly  claims  that  our  country  is  opposed  to  "  the 
consuming  pestilence  of  'bloated  armaments,"  and  supports  his 
statement  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  action  of  our  national  Congress  last  spring  in  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  study  the  problem  of 
limitation  of  armaments  and  kindred  subjects  is  another  omen 
of  the  most  encouraging  character.  No  government  has  pre- 
viouslv   attempted  officially  to  deal  with    the  subject.     This 


action  of  our  Congress  has  brought  the  matter  once  for  all  into 
the  field  of  practical  international  politics,  where  it  will  stay 
until  the  problem,  difficult  as  it  is,  shall  be  solved.  Congress 
will  be  asked  this  winter  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  constitution  of  which  is  now  being  seriously  considered 
by  President  Taft,  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  its 
investigations  in  an  adequate  manner.  The  parliaments  of 
several  other  countries  will,  it  is  hoped,  the  coming  season, 
authorize  the  creation  of  similar  commissions.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  on  the  point  of  seeing  the  subject  thoroughly 
studied  before  the  third  Hague  Conference.  This  preliminary 
study  will  almost  certainly  result  in  the  problem's  receiving 
full  and  possibly  final  treatment  by  the  world's  representative 
assembly." 

The  article  we  are  epitomizing  closes  with  these  optimistic 
remarks : 

"  One  would  be  very  rash  to  attempt  to  prophesy  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  how  near  the  hour  is  when  deliverance  from  the 
curse  of  militarism  and  war  shall  come,  but  many  signs  point 
to  a  day  relatively  near,  and  in  the  hope  of  seeing  that  day 
speedily  dawn  the  friends  of  peace  everywhere  may  work  on 
with  increased  faith  and  energy." 


TROUBLES   OF   MYSTIC  VENDORS 

NEW  YORK'S  police  recently  engaged  in  a  "  round-up  " 
of  fortune-tellers  and  gave  the  public  some  inkling  of 
the  numbers  who  thrive  by  this  form  of  industry.  A 
local  Roman-Catholic  journal,  America,  is  somewhat  skeptical 
of  the  amount  of  ultimate  good  that  will  be  accomplished  by 
what  it  calls  this  "  spasm  of  virtue."  It  calls  our  attention  to 
the  drastic  measures  taken  by  "  a  bustling  Western  city  where 
fortune-tellers  commonly  had  a  good  catch."  A  municipal 
ordinance  was  framed  and  in  accordance  with  its  provisions, 
the  mystic  dealers  in  the  past,  present,  and  future  events  had 
first  to  obtain  a  license  and  secondly  to  file  a  satisfactory  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  what  they  promised.  "  In  that 
little  city,"  s,a.ys  America,  "  prophets,  seers,  and  revelators  are 
scarce,  but  hard  sense  abounds."  Turning  its  eyes  upon  the 
New  York  fraternity  of  "  the  past,  and  present,  and  future  " 
America  gives  vent  to  these  feelings  : 

"  With  so  many  of  them  and  in  a  variety  so  great,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  anything  remains  to  be  revealed,  disclosed,  or 
communicated ;  for  they  read  the  stars,  the  palm,  the  cards, 
and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  enter  into  a  trance  and  evoke 
the  departed.  That  is,  if  one  is  to  believe  their  flaring  adver- 
tisements, they  perform  all  those  feats ;  but  if  one  consults  the 
police  records,  one  learns  that  they  are  raided  and  carried  off 
to  jail  just  as  if  they  were  ordinary  rogues.  But  zeai  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  soon  grows  cool ;  the  spasm  passes  away ; 
the  fine  (if  any  be  imposed)  is  duly  paid;  and  once  more  the 
newspaper,  the  window-card,  etc.,  combine  to  impress  upon  an 
expectant  public  that  for  the  merest  trifle  in  coin,  one's  whole 
career,  from  birth  to  death,  will  be  revealed  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat.  As  our  lives  unfold  day  by  day,  there  is  no  lack  of  more 
or  less  plausible  reasons  for  discouragement,  envy,  and  discon- 
tent; but  the  day  bears  its  burdens  and  the  future  has  yet  to 
come.  The  fire  of  hope  is  not  the  first  to  die  out  in  even  the 
most  wretched  of  mortals.  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  does  not 
see  fit  to  take  us  or  any  other  ordinary  being  into  his  confidence 
and  roll  away  the  curtains  of  the  future,  for  he  knows  our 
fickleness  and  frailty ;  yet  these  smooth-tongued  impostors 
affect  to  do  for  all  comers  what  God's  sweet  Providence  does 
not  and  will  not  permit." 

It  is  even  said  that  these  fortune-tellers,  "  taking  advantage 
of  woman's  inborn  curiosity  and  suspiciousness,  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  divorce-court  lawyer  and  divide  the  fees."  We 
read  on : 

"  The  procedure  is  quite  simple.  A  married  woman  presents 
herself  for  a  '  reading  '  and  learns  just  what  she  has  long  sus- 
pected, namely,  that  she  has  a  rival  for  her  husband's  aflfec- 
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tions.  If  the  inquirer  is  light,  the  rival  is  dark  ;  if  the  poor 
dupe  is  tall,  spare,  and  thin-haired,  the  rival  isn't;  and  thus, 
one  by  one,  the  seeds  of  distrust  are  scattered  in  a  soil  ready  to 
receive  and  nourish  them.  The  anxious  seeker  ventures  another 
peep  into  the  unknown  and  learns  that  her  husband  is  false  be- 
yond hope  of  cure,  that  her  one  comfort  w^ill  be  a  divorce,  and 
that  she  ought  to  lay  aside  her  shame  and  seek  redress  in  the 
courts.  New  York  law  does  not  smile  upon  and  encourage 
divorces,  for  there  is  too  much  old-time  respectability  still  left 
in  the  State ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  the  most  trivial 
and  nonsensical  causes  may  be  successfully  alleged.  Thus 
when  a  certain  Rev.  J.  Monroe  Markey  applied  for  a  divorce 
on  the  ground  of  '  incompatibility  of  temper,'  those  who  saw 
the  couple  in  the  court-room  regretted  that  the  gentle  little 
woman  had  ever  been  obliged  to  live  with  her  ungallant  spouse. 

"  If  our  inquirer  proves  *  susceptible,'  the  seer  mentions  the 
name  of  an  able  attorney  who  will  get  the  divorce  with  all  dis- 
patch. And  the  attorney  recognizes  substantially  the  coopera- 
tion or  'drummer. '  The  victim  may  even  betake  herself  to  one 
of  the  divorce  colonies  and  there  idle  away  the  time  until  she 
can  claim  the  protection  of  the  local  laws  against  the  husband 
whom  she  loved  and  trusted  until,  in  an  evil  hour,  she  foolishly 
sought  truth  where  the  stock  in  trade  is  falsehood  and  suffered 
a  professional  liar  to  destroy  her  peace  of  mind. 

"  Other  doings  as  little  to  the  credit  of  the  fortune-telling 
fraternity  are  charged  up  against  them.  Broken  friendship, 
dissensions  in  the  family,  and  acquaintances  which  end  in  great 
harm  are  some  of  them,  but  the  list  is  much  longer." 

People  suffering  from  physical  affliction  are  always  helped, 
this  paper  says  in  conclusion,  but  "the  mentally  afflicted  (such 
as  are  the  prey  of  the  fortune-teller)  should  have  more  than 
spasmodic  protection." 


WHERE  THE   CAROLS  COME   FROM 

A  CAROL  by  any  other  name  would  sound  as  sweet,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  but  a  deal  of  discussion 
has  gone  into  search  for  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It 
is  found  in  English  literature  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
says  this  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  it  also  ex- 
ists in  old  French  and  German,  in  Italian,  in  Welsh,  and  in  the 
Celtic  dialects  of  Brittany  and  the  Scotch  Highlands.  Expert 
opinion,  we  are  told,  agrees  that  the  word  can  not  be  of  Celtic 
origin,  but  reached  England  through  the  medieval  form  "  corau- 
la."  It  bears  an  obvious  alliance  with  the  German  word 
"  choral. "  This  year  a  collection  of  "  Ancient  English  Christmas 
Carols  "  edited  by  Miss  Edith  Rickert  was  among  the  Christmas 
books.  Its  "scholarly  introduction,"  says  The  Churchman, 
"discusses  the  antiquity  of  carol-singing,  the  (New  York) 
manuscript  sources,  which  are  thought  to  point  to  fourteenth- 
century  originals,  and  the  early  printed  collections. "  Mr.  Finck 
gives  us  some  interesting  information  : 

"  In  Germany  the  word  used  for  a  carol  is  Christmas  song 
{Weihnachtslied) .  Here,  as  in  other  countries,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  boys  to  parade  the  streets  singing  carols.  Bach  himself 
— the  great  Johann  Sebastian — as  a  boy  used  to  earn  his  bread 
in  this  way.  He  belonged  to  a  choir  which  sang  in  church  as 
well  as  at  weddings  or  funerals,  and  also  in  the  streets.  He 
soon  became  one  of  the  leading  singers,  and  had  a  regular  sal- 
ary. It  is  related  that  in  the  town  of  Liineburg,  where  he  lived 
at  the  time,  there  was  a  second  choir  of  boys,  belonging  to  the 
school  of  Saint  John,  and  that  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
which  naturally  followed  led  to  several  collisions.  Peace  was 
finally  established  by  allotting  certain  streets  to  each  choir  for 
its  performances. 

"  A  German  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Daniel  Mona- 
chus  Salzburgensis,  describes  a  curious  custom  in  vogue  before 
his  time.  In  singing  the  hymn,  '  The  Manger  and  the  Straw 
He  Bore,'  it  was  customary  to  accompany  the  music  with  ges- 
tures as  tho  they  were  rocking  the  cradle  of  the  Holy  Child. 
The  monk  adds  that  this  usage  had  not  yet  died  out  in  his  day, 
and  he  relates  that  similar  rites  were  observed  in  Protestant 
services.  He  names  a  village  in  which  a  boy,  drest  like  an 
angel,  used  to  be  let  down  from  the  roof  of  the  church  singing 
Luther's  carol :  '  From  Highest  Heaven  I  Come  to  Tell.'  But 
one  day  the  rope  broke  and  that  put  an  end  to  that  sort  of  thing. 


"  In  Spain  many  carols  are  in  popular  use,  but  Stainer  was 
unable  to  trace  any  printed  collection  of  them ;  they  are,  it 
seems,  handed  on  by  oral  tradition.  Christmas  is  kept  in  Span- 
ish cities  with  due  solemnity  in  the  churches.  In  many  regions 
a  special  service  is  held  called  La  Misa  del  Gallo,  or.  Mass  of 
the  Cock  "the  Midnight  Mass. 

"  In  France  we  find  the  Noel,  a  special  kind  of  hymn,  of 
medieval  origin,  composed  and  sung  in  honor  of  the  nativity  of 
Christ.  Noel  is  the  French  word  for  Christmas,  and,  as  W.  S. 
Rockstro  has  remarked,  whatever  may  be  the  root  of  the  word, 
'  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  retaining  it  as  the 
generic  name  of  the  carol ;  for  we  continually  find  it  embodied 
in  the  Christmas  hymn  or  motet,  in  the  form  of  a  joyous  ex- 
clamation;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  particular  kind  of 
hymn  was  first  cultivated  either  in  France  or  Burgundy,  and 
commonly  sung  there  in  very  ancient  times.'  " 

Some  odd  stories  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature  concerning 
carols  in  France : 

"  One  of  these,  told  in  the  Department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  re- 
lates to  an  apple-tree.  Mary  wished  to  taste  the  fruit,  but 
Joseph  refused  to  gather  the  apples  for  her,  saying  it  was  a 
shame  to  touch  this  apple-tree  at  Christmas  time.  Thereupon 
the  branches  of  their  own  accord  bend  down  and  Mary  plucks 
the  fruit.  Joseph  then  tries  to  pick  some  of  the  apples  for 
himself  when  the  branches  suddenly  return  on  high.  He  falls 
on  his  knees  and  asks  Mary's  pardon,  which  she  grants. 

"  Many  of  the  French  Noels,  like  the  Besangon  'Chantans! 
Bargies,  Noue  Noue,'  are  appeals  to  the  shepherds  to  leave 
their  flocks  and  seek  the  manger.  These  often  take  the  form 
of  a  dialog,  a  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  while  the  shepherds 
always  use  the  dialect  peculiar  to  their  region,  the  angels  in- 
variably respond  in  the  purest  Parisian  idiom.  And  just  as  the 
old  masters  used  to  paint  Biblical  characters  as  if  they  had  lived 
in  Italy,  Holland,  or  France,  or  wherever  else  the  artist  hap- 
pened to  live,  so  a  certain  class  of  French  Christmas  songs,  of 
which  '  Les  Bourgeois  de  Chastre  '  is  a  famous  sample,  tell  the 
story  of  the  Nativity  as  if  it  had  occurred  in  some  place  near 
the  narrator's  home. 

"  A  favorite  variant  of  the  carol  is  a  proposal  on  the  part  of 
the  shepherds  to  catch  a  nightingale,  or  a  goldfinch,  or  some 
other  bird,  and  take  it  to  the  Child  to  amuse  him.  Sometimes 
cakes  or  chestnuts  are  offered,  or  grapes.  Occasionally  the 
birds  and  flowers  are  called  upon  to  go  and  worship  the  infant 
Christ.  The  tunes  that  go  with  these  poems  are  often  very 
bright  and  catchy.  So  far  as  France  is  concerned,  most  of 
them  are  originally  dance  tunes,  or  taken  from  the  songs  or 
choruses  of  comic  operas.  Adam's  '  Cantique  de  Noel  '  is  a 
famous  Christmas  song. 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  carols  relate  to  Christ- 
mas time.  There  are  carols  for  summer  and  Easter,  for  Epi- 
phany, for  Whitsuntide,  for  all  the  chief  festive  seasons  of  the 
year.  But  the  Christmas  carol  has  at  all  times  been  so  much 
more  in  favor  than  the  others  that  the  word  has  become  specially 
associated  with  that  festival." 


DIVIDING  OVER   A   RESURRECTION 
THEORY 

Two  PARTIES  are  apparently  declaring  themselves  in 
the  Christian  Science  Church  of  New  York  over  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  physical  resurrection  of  their  late  high 
priestess.  Those  who  think  Mrs.  Eddy  will  rise  from  the  grave 
are  called  "  visionaries  "  by  the  more  conser\'ative,  while  the 
latter  are  referred  to  as  the  "  practical  "  Christian  Scientists. 
Mrs.  Stetson  and  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Cox,  chairman  of  the  publi- 
cation committee,  were  reported  as  definitely  repudiating  the 
belief  as  a  legitimate  principle  of  Christian  Science  faith.  A 
day  or  two  later,  however,  Mrs.  Stetson,  in  a  public  statement, 
placed  herself  on  the  side  of  the  "visionaries."  Most  of  the 
leading  journals  of  New  York  report  that  "  certain  members  of 
the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  this  city  have  forwarded 
to  the  directors  of  the  Mother  Church  of  the  Christian-Science 
cult  in  Boston  a  protest  against  the  maintenance  by  their  orders 
of  an  armed  guard  in  the  receiving-vault  in  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery,  where  the  body  of  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  was  temp  3- 
rarily  consigned  on  December  8. "    The  Sun 's  account  proceeds : 
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"  The  protest  sets  forth  that  the  action  of  the  directors  is 
comparable  to  that  of  the  authorities  of  Jerusalem,  who  set  a 
guard  at  the  tomb  belonging  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea  wherein 
Jesus  Christ  was  laid  after  his  crucifixion. 

"  The  action  of  the  directors  in  providing  this  armed  guard  of 
two  men,  day  and  night,  at  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Eddy  shows  lack 
of  faith  on  their  part,  the  protest  has  set  forth.  The  soldiers 
were  set  on  guard  at  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ  because  his  dis- 
ciples had  said  that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead  and  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Jews  to  disprove  this  assertion.  True  followers 
of  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  the  protest  asserts,  believe  that  she 
also  will  manifest  herself  in  a  bodily  resurrection  ;  the  main- 
tenance of  the  guard  at  her  tomb  by  the  directors  of  the  Mother 
Church  seems  to  these  protestants  to  indicate  that  the  ruling 
body  of  the  faith  in  Boston  wishes  to  forestall  any  evidences 
of  such  a  manifestation  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
group  of  witnesses  at  the  spot  where  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
former  leader  of  the  Church  lie. 

"  From  the  hour  when  Mrs.  Eddy's  body  was  laid  in  the  re- 
ceiving-vault in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  the  guard,  consisting 
of  members  of  the  Christian-Science  faith  acceptable  to  the 
five  directors,  has  been  constantly  on  watch.  A  telephone  has 
been  at  their  behest.  Provision  for  their  comfort  in  cold  and 
uncongenial  surroundings  has  been  made." 

The  protestors,  whom  Mr.  Cox  describes  as  "  visionaries  "  or 
"abnormal,"  are  alleged  to  believe  '"that  Mrs.  Eddy  was  one 
with  Jesus  Christ  in  the  unity  of  God  and  that  to  prove  the 
truth  of  her  doctrines  of  immortality  and  the  unreality  of  death 
she  will,  like  Christ,  rise  from  the  dead  in  all  the  tangible 
manifestations  of  the  flesh. "    Further : 

"  They  have  accepted  without  question  the  indirect  implica- 
tions made  by  the  author  of  '  Science  and  Health  '  in  that  work 
and  her  various  other  writings  to  the  effect  that  she  is  '  the 
woman  clothed  with  the  sun'  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  Apocalypse  and  that  it  was  her  work,  'Science  and 
Health, '  which  the  '  mighty  angel  come  down  from  heaven  '  bore 
in  his  hand,  as  attested  to  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  dreams 
of  St.  John  on  Patmos.  To  the  minds  of  these  protestants,  so 
said  one  who  knew  of  their  action  yesterday,  Mrs.  Eddy's  mani- 
festation of  herself  in  the  flesh  was  only  a  matter  of  time  and 
of  the  ability  of  those  prepared  by  thorough  separation  of  them- 
selves from  things  material  to  witness. 

"  When  report  of  this  action  was  carried  to  Mr.  Cox  of  the 
publication  committee  he  seemed  to  be  considerably  exercised. 

"  '  The  concept  of  true  Christian  Science  does  not  recognize 
a  resurrection  of  the  body  in  this  age, '  he  said.  '  Any  person 
who  believes  that  Mrs.  Eddy  will  demonstrate  herself  in  the 
flesh  is  more  than  a  visionary ;  he  is  abnormal.  There  is  no 
parallel  to  be  drawn  between  Mrs.  Eddy  and  Jesus  Christ.  In 
her  own  writings  Mrs.  Eddy  has  exprest  herself  as  inexplicably 
shocked  at  the  suggestion  of  such  a  comparison.  Christian 
Science  does  not  teach  nor  in  any  way  prepare  its  students  to 
expect  such  a  manifestation  on  the  part  of  its  discoverer.  In 
no  part  of  her  writings  has  Mrs.  Eddy  even  hinted  at  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  phenomenon.' 

The  papers  of  December  30  publish  what  is  declared  to  be 
Mrs.  Stetson's  official  statement  regarding  the  subject,  which 
contains  these  words : 

"  This  is  the  end  of  the  gospel  age,  Mrs.  Eddy,  who  was  the 
female  Christ,  will  return  to  earth.  I  am  watching  and  waiting 
for  the  manifestation  of  Mrs.  Eddy  in  the  semblance  of  a  human 
form.  •  It  may  come  to-day,  it  may  come  next  week,  it  may  not 
come  for  ten  years,  but  it  will  surely  come,  and  its  coming  will 
be  hastened  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  alter  the  rule  of  Christian 
Science  as  it  appears  in  the  Manual  of  the  Church. 

"  The  millennium  is  at  hand.  Mrs.  Eddy  is  not  dead.  She  is 
still  alive,  and  when  she  appears  again  on  earth  it  will  be  as 
herself— as  Mary  Baker  Eddy 

"  When  Mrs.  Eddy  returns  she  will  remain  in  the  world  until 
such  time  as  her  work  will  have  been  completed.  In  the  transi- 
tion from  the  world  of  matter  to  the  world  of  spirit  there  is 
always  a  gradual  diminishing  of  the  material  and  a  gradual 
assumption  of  the  spiritual.  It  takes  time,  but  those  who  have 
lived  the  most  spiritual  lives  effect  the  transition  most  quickly. 

"  Again  let  me  emphasize :  As  Moses  was  God's  mouthpiece 
in  his  age,  through  whom  God  gave  his  law  on  two  tables  of 
stone,  so  Mary  Baker  Eddy  is  God's  interpreter  to-day.  In 
'  Science  and  Health  '  and  the  '  Mother  Church  Manual '  is  re- 
iterated his  law  to  his  people." 


THE   MINISTER   AS  AN   ADVERTISING 

MEDIUM 

THE  MINISTER'S  door-bell  rings.  Enters  a  dapper 
young  man,  "  with  his  commingled  aroma  of  cheap  per- 
fume and  cigarets,  with  his  Chesterfieldian  politeness 
and  German  accent,"  with  a  proposal  that  the  clergyman  shall 
accept  a  "  beautiful  picture  "  to  be  hung  in  his  parlor.  And  the 
only  return  or  requirement  placed  upon  the  minister  or  upon 
his  family  is  a  willingness  to  mention  the  name  of  the  artist, 
who  is  just  opening  a  studio  in  town,  whenever  the  picture 
shall  "elicit  the  admiring  comment  of  callers  and  friends." 
Thus,  says  the  Rev.  William  A.  Lee,  writing  in  righteous  wrath 
to  The  Standard  (Baptist,  Chicago),  on  the  very  afternoon  of 
such  a  visit,  did  this  visitor  propose  "  to  make  a  billboard  of  my 
parlor,  and  a  sort  of  auxiliary  advertising  manager  for  his  con- 
cern of  myself."  While,  of  course,  this  attempt  failed,  the 
writer  feels  moved  to  add  that  experience  has  taught  him  that 
the  runners  of  such  errands  have  been  succeeding  only  too  well 
among  his  brother  pastors : 

"My  conviction  that  '  he  and  his  kind  are  succeeding  too  well 
elsewhere  '  is  one  that  has  taken  shape  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. His  is  by  no  means  the  initial  attempt  to  profit  commer- 
cially by  my  calling  and  position.  Almost  every  week  brings 
to  my  study  either  some  agent,  or  some  piece  of  mail,  offering^ 
me  a  blessing  to  some  enterprising  individual  or  company  deftly 
disguised  as  a  benefit  to  myself.  For  instance,  I  have  but  lately 
received  the  offer  of  a  choice  lot  on  Long  Island.  All  that  I 
was  under  obligation  of  doing  was  merely  to  mail  my  accept- 
ance of  the  offer,  and  permit  the  proposed  donor  to  let  it  be 
known  that  I,  a  clergyman  of  reputable  standing,  was  a  prop- 
erty-owner in  the  community  in  question.  Another  proposition 
reached  me  recently  from  a  life-insurance  company.  The  com- 
mission tendered  was  one  easily  within  an  active  minister's 
busy  life.  It  was  but  to  put  the  company's  agent  in  possession 
of  the  names  of  men  in  my  church  and  community  who  were 
'  interested  in  life  insurance. '  The  agent  would  do  most  of  the 
rest — all,  in  fact,  excepting  to  speak  the  good  word  which  I 
was  to  drop  in  the  most  casual  sort  of  way  as  pastor  of  the 
various  *  prospects. '  Another  concern,  this  time  a  publishing 
house,  has  offered  me,  in  company  with  other  '  prominent  pro- 
fessional men,'  a  certain  set  of  books  merely  f^r  an  indorse- 
ment over  my  signature.  A  tailor  once  offered  to  make  my 
clothes  '  at  cost,'  provided  only  that  I  would  be  his  '  sandwich 
man.'  Of  course  that  was  not  the  way  in  which  the  offer  was 
put.  But  it  amounted  to  that.  I  was  to  parade  about  my 
parish  in  clothes  which  he  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  point- 
ing out  as  having  been  made  by  him.  I  am  being  constantly 
besieged  by  agents  of  divers  sorts,  and  of  divers  degrees  of 
persistency,  for  indorsements  of  patent  mops,  of  *  wholesome 
plays,'  of  current  periodicals,  of  so-called  religious  books,  of 
'  helps  '  almost  innumerable  for  church-workers,  and  of  scores 
of  other  things  which  time  has  charitably  carried  out  of 
memory." 

Now  all  this,  we  are  told,  is  **  prima  facie  evidence  that  min- 
isters somewhere  are  yielding  their  names  and  influence  in  the 
interest  of  manifold  business  enterprises  as  such."  It  would 
not  be  attempted  if  it  did  not  pay.  The  writer  in  The  Stand- 
ard concludes : 

"  Now  '  these  things  ought  not  to  be. '  They  involve  the  min- 
ister who  lends  his  prestige  in  their  behalf  in  a  variety  of  com- 
plications no  one  of  which  can  bring  him  a  single  ounce  of 
additional  leverage  for  his  legitimate  work  in  the  church  and 
community.  In  most  instances  they  must  inevitably  detract 
from  a  man's  power,  at  least  among  intelligent  people.  They  can 
not  do  otherwise,  for  they  all  presuppose  a  diversion  of  one's 
ministerial  influence  into  channels  that  are  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
Probably  it  would  not  be  too  strong  to  say  that  they  all  entail 
a  subversion  of  the  minister's  office  and  power 

"  With  some  this  may  be  a  trifling  matter.  To  me  it  is  an- 
item  important  beyong  its  dimensions.  Commercialism  is  the 
great  foe  of  Christianity,  whether  we  look  within  our  own 
borders,  or  abroad  upon  non-Christian  nations  which  we  are 
seeking  to  win  to  Christ.  For  a  minister  to  be  tainted  with- 
this  thing  is  for  him  to  stand  in  jeopardy." 
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"ONE  OF  THE   MOST  IMPORTANT  PORTIONS  OF 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MANKIND."- 3^,%. 


A  WELL-WORN  TALE  sets  forth  that  when  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  had  asked  a  boy  to  name  the  first  man, 
k-  and  he  had  replied  "  George  Washington,"  he  was  re- 
minded that  the  Bible  taught  differently,  whereupon  the  boy 
impatiently  responded,  "  Oh  well,  of  course — if  you  want  to  lug 
in  all  those  foreigners."  In  this  anecdote,  illustrative  of  an 
exaggerated  boyish  patriotism,  may  be  found  a  suggestion  of 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  average  non-Catholic  mind,  during 
the  past  four  centuries,  toward 
the  Catholic  Church.  What  that 
Church  really  represents  in 
world-history  many  non-Cath- 
olic minds  have  commonly  over- 
looked, if  not  quite  forgotten. 
Catholics  should  not  blame 
them,  since  until  now,  in  Eng- 
lish at  least,  there  has  not  been 
anywhere  a  complete  and  au- 
thoritative account  of  Catholic 
belief,  history,  and  discipline. 
In  the  new  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia this  information  is  abun- 
dantly supplied.  Nearly  two 
thousand  years  have  passed 
away  since  Christianity  came 
into  being.  During  three- 
fourths  of  that  period  Protes- 
tantism was  an  unknown  and 
non-existent  institution.  Ex- 
cept for  the  Eastern,  or  Greek,  Church,  Christianity  and  Ca- 
tholicism, for  1,500  years,  were  one  and  the  same  institution, 
and  the  only  religious  institution  in  Europe,  while  for  a 
thousand  years  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Catholic  Church 
were  essentially  one.  Macaulay  in  a  famous  passage,  in  his  Ed- 
inburgh Review  article  on  Ranke's  "History  of  the  Popes,"  has 
set  forth  in  a  few  powerful  words  the  significance  of  this  fact: 

"  The  history  of  that  Church  joins  together  the  two  great 
ages  of  human  civilization.  No  other  human  institution  is 
left  standing  which  carried  the  mind  back  to  the  times  when 
the  smoke  of  sacrifice  rose  from  the  Pantheon  and  when  ca- 
melopards  and  tigers  bounded  in  the  Flavian  amphitheater. 
The  proudest  royal  houses  are  but  of  yesterday  when  compared 
to  the  line  of  supreme  pontifl^s.  That  line  we  trace  back,  in  an 
unbroken  series,  from  the  Pope  who  crowned  Napoleon  in  the 


t  rum  "  'liic  C  alllulu;  tiicyi;iwp»;Ul;i. 

THE  ABBEY  OF  ST.  EWMUND  BEFORE  THE  REFOU.MATION. 

Supprest  by  Henry  VIII.     Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  in  Suffolk  County,  and  is 
now  a  town  and  Parliamentary  Borough. 


"  Nor  do  we  see  any  sign  which  indicates  that  the  turn  of  its 
long  dominion  is  approaching.  She  saw  the  commencement  of  all 
the  governments  and  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  that 
now  exist  in  the  world,  and  we  feel  no  assurance  that  she  is  not 
destined  to  see  the  end  of  them  all.  She  was  great  and  re- 
spected before  the  Saxon  had  set  foot  in  Britain,  before  the 
Frank  had  passed  the  Rhine,  when  Grecian  eloquence  still 
flourished  in  Antioch,  when  idols  were  still  worshiped  in  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  and  she  may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigor 
when  some  traveler  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a 

vast  solitude,  take  his  stand 
on  the  broken  arch  of  London 
Bridge  and  sketch  the  ruins  of 
St.  Paul's." 

Europe,  without  the  Catholic 
Church,  could  never  have  be- 
come the  Europe  we  now  know. 
All  that  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  from  the  ancient  world — 
its  art,  its  literature,  its  law, 
its  science  of  government,  has 
come  down  to  us  by  means  very 
largely  of  her  guardianship. 
Indeed,  without  her  aid,  the  pri- 
mary forces  which  have  made 
our  civilization  possible  could 
scarcely  have  been  preserved 
to  us  at  all.  Her  churches  and 
her  monasteries,  founded  and 
maintained  in  every  country  and 
province,  in  every  city  and  ham- 
let, of  Southern,  Central,  and  Northern  Europe,  were  centers 
in  which  not  only  was  fostered  piety  and  right  living,  but 
throughout  the  dark  centuries  that  followed  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  were  preserved  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  all  that  we  have  in  the  priceless  relics  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, and  in  respect  for  law  and  order  in  civil  affairs. 

Not  only  did  the  Church,  by  these,  her  institutions,  uphold 
and  transmit  to  us  what  we  have  of  the  old  civilization,  but 
she  assisted  at  the  founding,  and  thereafter  she  constantly 
promoted,  the  development  of  great  centers  of  learning  in  every 
country  over  which  she  extended  her  spiritual  sway — such,  for 
example,  as  the  universities  of  Bologna  and  Padua  in  Italy,  of 
Salamanca  in  Spain,  of  Paris  (where  in  the  time  of  Abelard 
were  gathered  perhaps  30,000  students) ,  and  Toulouse  in  France, 


From  "The  Catholic  Eniyclopeilui. 

LOUIS    XI.,   KINO    OF    FKANCE    (1423-83). 

"  His  perfidy  and  cruelty  were  notorious."  and 
his  relations  with  the  Holy  See  "definitely  shaped 
the  religious  policy  of  the  French  monarchy." 


From  '*  I'he  '.:aholic  Eucycloiteilt.i.' ' 
THE  HOLY  CROWN  OF  HU\G.\RY  NOW    .\T  BUD.KPEST. 

The  upper  part  presented  to  St.  Stephen  by 
Pope  Sylvester  II.  (999-1003),  its  lower  part  to 
Prince  Giza  by  the  Emperor  Michael  VII.  (1071-78). 


From"  The  Catholic  Eucjclfj-oita," 

THE   RCIXS   CF   C.VNOS.\. 

Scene  of  the  famous  penance  of  King 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany  before  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  in  the  winter  of  1076-1077. 


nineteenth  century  to  the  Pope  who  crowned  Pepin  in  the 
eighth.  And  far  bevond  the  time  of  Pepin  the  august  dynasty 
extends  till  it  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable.  The  Republic  of 
Venice  came  next  in  antiquity,  but  the  Republic  of  Venice  was 
modern,  when  compared  with  the  Papacy,  and  the  Republic  of 
Venice  is  gone  and  the  Papacy  remains. 


of  Heidelberg  and  Erfurt  in  Germany,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  England.  These  universities  long  before  the  Reformation 
had  become  great  and  flourishing  institutions. 

It  was  in  Catholic  rfionasteries  that  modern  art  had  its  origin 
— in  those  exquisite  illuminated   manuscripts  which,  at  their 
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best,  rival  in  beauty  the  great  pictures  on  canvas  that  followed 
them — manuscripts  which  remain  to  our  time  among  the 
cherished  possessions  of  museums  and  individual  collectors. 
Had  there  been  no  Catholic  Church,  there  would  have  been  no 
Cimabue,  no  Andrea  del  Sarto,  no  Leonardo,  no  Raphael,  no 
Michelangelo. 
Writing  of  these  matters,  Matthew  Arnold  has  said  that  they 

supply     the     reason 

"  why  the  man  of  im- 
agination—nay, the 
philosopher  too — will 
always  have  a  weak- 
ness for  the  Catholic 
Church ;  because  of 
the  rich  treasures  of 
human  life  which 
have  been  stored 
within  her  pale." 
Bearing  in  mind  this, 
and  much  more  that 
might  be  said  in  illus- 
tration of  the  tre- 
mendous influence  of 
the  Church  on  our  ar- 
tistic and  literary 
life,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  a  field,  impor- 
tant to  non-Catholic 
minds  as  well  as  to 
Catholics,  lay  open 
for  an  encyclopedia 
which  should  deal 
with  all  things  affect- 
ing that  Church,  or 
to  which  that  Church 
in  any  way  has  been 
or  now  is  related. 
Our  own  times  have  witnessed  momentous  changes  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  non-Catholic  world  toward  the  Catholic.  Cardinal 
Newman  once  recalled  how,  in  England,  in  the  year  in  which 
he  was  born,  Catholicism  "had  fallen  into  utter  contempt" 
there  remaining  only  "  a  few  adherents  of  the  old  religion,  mov- 
ing silently  and  sorrowfully  about  as  memorials  of  what  had 
been  "  ;  "a  mere  handful  of  individuals  who  might  be  counted 
like  the  pebbles  and  detritus  of  the  great  deluge,"  "a  set  of 
poor  Irishmen,  coming  and  going  at  harvest  time,  or  a  colony 
of  them  lodged  in  a  miserable  quarter  of 
the  great  metropolis."  For  three  centuries 
the  sovereign  power  had  "  trodden  down  the 
goodly  plant  of  grace  and  kept  its  foot  upon 
it,"  but  at  length  circumstances  had  "re- 
moved that  tyranny,  and  lo!  the  fair  form 
of  the  ancient  Church  rises  up  at  once  as 
fresh  and  vigorous  as  if  she  had  never  inter- 
mitted her  growth." 

To-day  in  Great  Britain  are  about  3,000,- 
000  Catholics,  in  Ireland  nearly  4,000,000, 
in  Canada  about  2,000,000  who  speak  Eng- 
lish, in  Australia  1,000,000,  in  India  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Sea.  1,000,000,  and  in  the 
United  States  13,000,000— in  all  close  to 
25,000,000  English-speaking  Catholics. 

As  the  preface  of  "  The  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia "  *  states,  the  aim  in  its  preparation 
has  been  to  give  readers  "  full  and  author- 
itative information  on  the  entire  cycle  of 
Catholic  interests,  action,  and  doctrine." 
Within  the  scope  of  the  work  are  embraced 


From  **  The  Catholic  Eiicyili'pedi.i." 

THE   SIGNING    OF    MAGNA    CARTA    BY    KING    JOHN 
IN     1215. 

From  a  painting  in  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London. 


From 


*The  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  An  Interna- 
tional Work  of  Reference  on  the  Constitution,  Doc- 
trine, Discipline  and  History  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Edited  by  Charles 
G.  Herbermann,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.;  Edward  A.  Pace,  Ph.D.,  D.D.;  Thomas 
J.  Shahan,  D.D.;  Condg  B.  Pallen,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  and  John  J.  Wynne,  S.J. 
Assisted  by  numerous  collaborators.  In  fifteen  volumes,  quarto,  profu.sely  il- 
lustrated. New  York:  Robert  Appleton  Co.,  39  West  38th  Street.  The  work 
is  on-  sale  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  England,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  India. 


<  alliolic  Kiicyclopedia. " 

ST.  Kevin's  church,  glendalough. 
One  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Ireland 
Erected  about  the  Fifth  Century. 


"  What  the  Church  teaches  and  has  taught,  what  she  has  done 
and  is  still  doing,  for  the  highest  welfare  of  mankind,  her 
methods  past  and  present,  her  struggles,  her  triumphs,  and 
the  achievements  of  her  members,  not  only  for  her  own  im- 
mediate benefit,  but  for  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  all 
true  science,  literature,  and  art. "  It  is  not  exclusively  a  Church 
encyclopedia,  nor  is  it  limited  to  ecclesiastical  science,  but 
"  records  all  that 
Catholics  have  done, 
not  only  in  behalf 
of  charity  and  mor- 
als, but  also  for  the 
intellectual  and  ar- 
tistic development 
of  mankind  "—that 
is,  "  what  Catholic 
artists,  educators, 
poets,  scientists, 
and  men  of  action 
have  achieved  in 
their  several  prov- 
inces." Not  only  is 
the  Catholic  faith 
represented,  but  all 
others — Protestant- 
ism in  its  various 
forms,  paganism, 
systems  of  idolatry 
and  Christian  Sci- 
ence,each  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness  and  de- 
tachment of  mind. 

American  scholars 
in  the  main  have 
inspired  the  work, 
but  the  contributors 
number  quite  1,000, 
and  represent  twen- 
ty-seven nationali- 
ties, the  aim  having 
been  to  present  to  readers  so  far  as  possible  the  results  of 
advanced  Catholic  scholarship.  In  securing  such  scholarship 
three  of  the  editors  traveled  extensively — Dr.  Pace  in  England 
and  Ireland,  Dr.  Shahan  in  Canada,  Father  Wynne  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  Father  Wynne  made  a  detailed  report  of  his 
journey,  filling  100  typewritten  pages,  in  which  he  names  over 
400  leading  writers  whom  he  engaged  to 
write.  Of  these  men  nearly  100  were  spe- 
cialists in  subjects  pertaining  to  South 
America  and  Mexico.  As  an  example  of 
the  care  shown  in  the  final  revision  of  the 
text  it  is  stated  that,  for  a  single  volume 
of  800  pages,  more  than  24,000  proofs  were 
"  pulled  "  by  the  printers,  an  average  of  30 
proofs  for  each  page.  Every  article  is  orig- 
inal and  bears  a  responsible  signature. 

A  class  of  articles  particularly  noteworthy 
for  learning  and  lucidity,  and  of  particular 
interest  to  lay  minds,  deal  with  institutions 
peculiar  to  the  Church  or  to  religion  in  gen- 
eral— for  example,  one  on  the  cross,  to  which 
44  columns  are  given ;  on  the  cemetery,  27 
columns  ;  on  the  benediction,  44  columns  ; 
on  the  Carmelites,  38  columns;  on  cata- 
combs, 20  columns ;  on  celibacy,  16  col- 
umns ;  on  the  cardinal,  15  columns ;  on 
absolution,  12  columns  ;  on  charity,  36  col- 
umns ;  on  chapel,  10  columns ;  on  divorce 
(of  which  there  is  none  in  the  Catholic 
Church),  32  columns— this  article  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  idea  of 
divorce  outside  the  Church ;  and  the  article  on  the  dome,  in 
which  the  whole  subject  'is  considered  historically  and  archi- 
tecturally, not  only  as  the  dome  is  used  in  Christian  edifices 
but  in  others,  such  as  the  Mosque  in  Cairo,  the  Pantheon  in 


From  "The  Critholic  EiicyL-lo[(e<ll;u" 

BLESSED    JOHN    FISHER. 

Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Rochester,  England,  who 
vigorously  opposed  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  succession, 
was  condemned  for  treason,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill  in  1535. 
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Rome,  the  Taj  Mahal  in  India.  The  architectural  articles  em- 
brace many  branches'  of  the  art,  those  on  the  Gothic  and 
Byzantine  styles  being  particularly  elaborate  and  complete. 

The  work  is  rich  in  biography,  and  notably  so  in  sketches  of 
emperors,  kings,  popes,  theologians,  explorers,  administrators, 
and  founders  of  religious  orders.  The  sketches  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  of  the  medieval  rulers,  of  distinguished  artists,  and 
litterateurs  are  of  exceptional  value.  To  Charlemagne  are  given 
16  columns ;  to  St.  Augustine  39 ;  to  Columbus  20 ;  to  Luther 
39.  Famous  artists  and  writers  are  treated  with  equal  fulness : 
for  example,  Chaucer,  Dante,  and  Cervantes,  among  writers, 
Donatello,  Bramanti,  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  and  Titian  among 
artists.  The  sketch  of  Cellini  stands  unmatched  in  any  other 
standard  encyclopedia.  The  same  is  true  of  the  one  of  Thomas 
Dongan,  the  great  Governor  of  New  York  in  the  time  of 
James  II.,  of  whom  some 
day  a  worthy  memorial  will 
be  set  up  in  the  city  he  served 
so  well. 

The  geographical  material 
is  of  the  highest  quality  and 
an  especially  emphasized 
feature.  To  America  in  gen- 
eral are  given  28  columns,  be- 
sides other  articles  on  the 
various  divisions  of  North 
and  South  America ;  to  Af- 
rica, 19  columns ;  to  England 
and  her  literature,  80  col- 
umns ;  to  the  Kongo,  20 ;  to 
Australia,  14  ;  to  Italy,  90  ; 
to  Assyria,  20;  to  Japan, 
58 ;  to  Jerusalem,  54 ;  to 
Constantinople,  76.  Individ- 
ual American  States  and 
cities  have  special  treatment, 
Kansas,  for  example,  receiv- 
ing 16  columns,  and  Alabama 
also  16.  European  cities  that 
long  were  famous  and  im- 
portant, but  which  no  longer  retain  their  importance,  receive 
treatment  quite  as  adequate  as  that  which  is  accorded  to 
others  which  have  succeeded  them  in  importance.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Aachen,  or  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  city 
of  Charlemagne,  where  37  German  emperors  received  their 
crowns. 

Under  "  Irish  in  America  "  will  be  found  much  suggestive  in- 
formation derived  from  original  sources,  as  the  statement  that, 
since  1820  and  down  to  1908,  over  4,000,000  of  this  people  have 
come  to  this  country.  A  similar  article  on  the  Italians  says 
that  down  to  1910  about  2,250,000  Italians  had  arrived  here. 
Of  these  many  returned  to  Italy  afterward,  and  as  a  class  the 
Italians  "economically  have  not  aided  largely  in  the  progress  of 
the  country."  Excellent  sketches  are  given  of  early  Catholic 
missionaries  to  America — those  who  labored  in  the  Southwest 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  memorials  of  their  activities 
still  survive  in  picturesque  remains  of  buildings,  the  oldest  in 
those  parts,  and  others  who  performed  such  heroic  labors  among 
the  Huron  Indians  and  the  Iroquois  of  Central  New  York,  as 
recorded  in  the  luminous  pages  of  Parkman. 

Examples  of  the  dispassionate  fairness  of  writers  (and  these 
examples  are  cited  here  by  a  life-long,  professing  Protestant, 
who  writes  this  review)  might  be  drawn  from  many  articles, 
and  even  from  articles  dealing  with  men  and  events  which, 
toward  the  Church,  have  been  distinctly  and  historically  hostile. 
Agnosticism,  for  example,  is  defined  simply  as  "  a  denial  of  the 
ability  to  know  God,"  and  as  "directly  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
faith."  The  religion  of  the  Albigenses  was  "not  a  Church 
heresy,  but  an  extra-Christian  religion,"  toward  which  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  "  adopted  a  course  of  severe  repression 
which  led  at  times  to  regrettable  excess."  As  to  the  death 
penalty  imposed  upon  the  Albigenses,  the  penal  code  of  the 
time  was  "  more  rigorous  than  ours."  Atheism  is  treated  in  a 
spirit  wholly  detached,  Darwin.  Spencer,  and  Huxley  being  re- 
ferred to  as  not  atheists  at  all,  but  properly  agnostics.     Vol- 


From  "'I'he  Catholic  EiiL-yclopediu.*' 

THE  CONVENT   OF   ST.    CATHERINE    ON    MT.  SINAI. 

Here  Tischendorf,  during  his  visit  from  1844  to  1859, .discovered  the  famous 
Codex  Sinaiticus  which  v/as  about  to  be  thoughtlessly  destroyed  as  rubbish. 


taire   is  described  tolerantly  as  "  the  most  accomplished  and 
most  brilliant  of  popularizers." 

Bruno  awakens  in  the  writer  nothing  that  outwardly  savors 
of  bitterness.  He  was  condemned  "  for  his  theological  errors," 
and  not  for  "  defending  the  Copemican  system."  As  to  Galileo, 
"  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  committed  a  grave  and  deplor- 
able error  and  sanctioned  an  altogether  false  principle  as  to  the 
proper  use  of  Scripture."  They  were  not  alone.  Macauiay, 
expressing  confidence  that  the  world  will  never  go  back  to  the 
solar  system  of  Ptolemy,  remarks  that  "  our  confidence  is  not 
in  the  least  shaken  by  the  circumstance  that  even  so  great  a 
man  as  Bacon  rejected  the  theory  of  Galileo  with  scorn." 

Calvin  was  "  the  greatest  of  Protestant  divines."  Next  after 
St.  Augustine,  he  has  been  "the  most  perseveringly  followed  of 
all  Western  writers  on  theology-,"  Geneva  being  "  the  Sparta  of 

the  Reformed  Church  and 
Calvin  its  Lycurgus."  Cal- 
vin was  "  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Servetus,"  but  the 
circumstances  leading  to  it 
and  over  some  of  which  Cal- 
vin did  not  have  control,  are 
candidly  set  forth.  Under 
Canosa  we  are  told  that 
King  Henry  IV.,  in  his  fa- 
mous pilgrimage  of  penance, 
was  subjected  only  "  to  per- 
sonal humiliation  " ;  there 
was  no  "  degradation  of  the 
royal  ofl^ce." 

The  term  "Counter  Re- 
formation," which  was  first 
employed  by  non-Catholic 
writers,  and  was  long  re- 
jected by  Catholics  as  mis- 
representing the  reform 
movement  within  their 
Church,  is  accepted  here,  as 
in  late  years  it  has  been  by 
other  Catholic  writers.  A 
frank  explanation,  however,  is  given  of  the  reasons  for 
dislike  of  the  term  by  Catholics,  the  chief  of  which  is  that 
it  implies  that  the  reforms  accomplished  within  the  Church 
were  due,  primarily  and  solely,  to  the  Reformation,  whereas 
forces  had  been  actually  at  work  for  reform  long  before  the 
Reformation  began.  The  English  Reformation  is  declared  not 
to  have  sprung  from  religious  motives,  but  to  have  been  politi- 
cal in  its  character;  it  was  unique,  in  that  it  was  a  "bold 
usurpation  of  all  papal  authority  by  a  sovereign,"  the  final 
separation  being  the  outcome  of  a  "  struggle  between  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Pope  extending  over  six  years."  The 
Gunpowder  plot  is  described  as  "the  contrivance  of  half  a  dozen 
persons  of  desperate  fortune  who  by  that  means  brought  odium 
upon  Catholics."  Erasmus  was  "the  most  brilliant  and  most 
important  leader  of  German  humanism,"  and  again  is  described 
as  "  the  intellectual  father  of  the  Reformation."  His  character 
in  general  is  summed  up  in  a  passage,  which  may  be  taken  as 
an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  discriminating  criticism  often  to 
be  discovered  in  the  work. 

In  the  sketch  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  the  sins,  as  well  as  the 
great  qualities  of  the  Borgia  Pope  as  an  administrator,  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  an  article  filling  nine  and  one-half  columns. 
In  the  sketch  of  Boniface  VIII.,  several  writers  who  have 
written  in  a  hostile  spirit  are  particularly  cited.  Of  Antonelli, 
the  famous  Secretary  of  State  to  Pius  IX.,  we  are  told  that  it 
is  "  impossible  as  yet  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  work  of 
Antonelli.  or  to  reconcile  the  extravagant  praise  of  his  admirers 
with  the  vituperation  of  his  enemies." 

An  article  on  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  says  of 
Wyclif's  translation  that  it  was  "well  and  accurately  done." 
The  first  edition  of  the  Douay  version,  which  for  centuries  has 
been  the  version  used  by  Catholics,  was  "  accurate,  but  sadly 
deficient  in  literar>-  form  and  full  of  Latinisms."  The  Author- 
ized Version — wh&t  we  know  as  the  King  James  Bible^is  de- 
scribed as  "  famous  as  a    masterpiece  of   English  literature," 
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as  .generally  admitted  to  be  "in  almost  every  respect  a  great 
improvement  on  any  of  its  predecessors,"  and  when  the  Douay 
version  .was  subjected  to  revision  the  translators  "  did  not 
scruple  to  borrow  largely  from  it." 

The  Inquisition  is  treated  in  articles  that  fill  twenty-six 
columns.  The  writers  insist  that  modern  minds  "  experience 
difficulty  "  in  understanding  this  institution  as  it  was^  no  less 
than  the  conditions  under  which  it  grew  up.  The  Manicheeans 
were  "  dangerous  sectarians,"  persecuted  in 
ways  "  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  the  age." 
Such  execution  of  heretics,  as  occurred 
**  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  arbitrary 
action  of  individuals  "  and  "  in  no  wise  to 
ecclesiastical  law."  The  much  maligned 
autos  da  fe  were  in  reality  religious  cere- 
monies. 

Articles  in  which  the  reader  will  be  im- 
prest by  the  absence  of  bitterness  toward 
enemies  of  the  papacy,  and  often  by  the 
extreme  candor  with  which  the  facts  are 
stated,  may  be  found  in  any  one  of  these 
volumes — among  such  the  articles  on  Julian 
the  Apostate,  the  Anglican  Church  (28 
columns),  the  Covenanters,  John  Fisher, 
Dr.  Dollinger  (10  columns),  the  Kultur- 
kampf  (3  columns),  Know-nothingism,  and 
the  American  Protective  Association.  The 
latter  organization,  if  not  treated  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  is  at  least  dealt  with  can- 
didly and  never  rancorously. 

The  traditional  account  of  the  birth  of  St.  Patrick— that,  in- 
stead of  taking  place  in  Ireland,  it  occurred  at  Dunbarton, 
Scotland — is  accepted.  It  is  declared  that  no  evidence  exists  to 
prove  that  Christian  martyrs  ever  met  their  fate  in  the  Roman 
Coliseum,  other  amphitheaters  or  arenas  being  quite  as  likely  to 
have  been  the  places  where  martyrs  perished.  The  suppression 
of  the  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  noted  without  resent- 
ment ;  we  are  merely  told  that  it  "  was  finally  dissolved  by  Henry 
VIII."  The  Protestant  denominations  are  each  treated  in  sepa- 
rate articles.  Baptists,  for  example,  are  defined  as  religionists 
"  who  consider  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  sufficient  and  exclu- 
sive rule  of  faith 
and  practise  "  ;  in 
the  interpretation 
©f  them  individu- 
als enjoy  "  unmo- 
lested freedom. " 
In  the  article  on 
Christianity  it  is 
stated  at  the  be- 
ginning that  the 
Christianity  dealt 
with  embraces 
only  "  the  kind 
realized  in  the 
Catholic  Church." 

Readers  famil- 
iar with  encyclo- 
pedias and  accus- 
tomed to  judge  of 
editorial     work 
will    not    fail    to 
note    the  intelli- 
gence with  which  contributions  were  arranged  for  and  classi- 
fied, the  excellence  of  the  cross  references,  and  the  elaborate 
and  precise  bibliographies    containing  references  not  only  to 
Catholic  authorities,  but  to  non-Catholic  as  well. 

As  with  the  text,  so  with  many  of  the  illustrations ;  they  have 
been  prepared  from  original  material  and  are  strictly  new  in  this 
work— new  as  to  the  photographs  from  which  they  were  made, 
and  as  to  the  plates.  More  than  400  are  of  full-page  size, 
each  volume  containing  several  in  colors  as  printed  in 
Paris  by  Goupil.  The  number  of  illustrations  of  smaller  sizes 
is  very  much  greater.  The  maps  are  of  a  kind  never  before 
undertaken  in  a  work  on  the  Catholic  Church,  or  in  any  other 
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work.  The  striking  interest  they  possess  will  be  understood 
from  a  brief  statement.  A  map  of  the, Empire  of  Charlemagne 
shows  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  into  which  that  great  domain 
was  divided.  Informiation  of  this  kind  will  be  sought  for  in 
vain  in  other  encyclopedias.  Another  map  shows  the  provinces 
that  were  bestowed  upon  the  Church  by  the  Longobard  kings ; 
another,  the  routes  of  the  first  four  crusades,  the  points  of 
mobilization,  sailings,  etc.  ;  another,  the  Byzantine  Empire  at 
different  periods,  from  its  foundation  down 
to  its  final  disappearance,  and  another  the 
States  of  the  Church  as  they  long  existed 
in  Central  Italy,  More  interesting  still  is 
a  series  in  which  are  outlined  the  patriarch- 
ates, archdioceses,  and  dioceses  of  the 
Oriental  rites — that  is,  the  Armenian,  Coptic 
(Egyptian),  and  Syrian  rites,  which  em- 
braced large  territories  in  Africa,  South- 
eastern Europe,  India,  and  the  Asiatic 
country  that  lies  between  Persia  and  the 
Mediterranean.  The  maps  are  more  than 
75  in  number  and  were  drawn  expressly  for 
this  work  from  original  and  authentic  data. 
They  with  the  Goupil  pictures,  which  re- 
produce with.extraordinary  fidelity  rare  and 
priceless  originals,  give  to  the  work  great 
illustrative  distinction. 

In  the  manufacture— that  is,  the  type- 
setting, paper,  printing,  and  binding — very 
particular  care  has  been  taken.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  work  has  been  in  the  immediate 
personal  charge  of  Mr.  Edward  D.  Appleton,  who  for  many 
years  was  the  manufacturing  chief  of  the  great  publishing 
house  founded  by  his  grandfather,  Daniel  Appleton,  more  than 
eighty  years  ago.  The  quality  of  the  paper  will  strike  every 
one  who  is  familiar  with  printing-papers.  Its  firm  and  yet  flex- 
ible quality  is  notable,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  it  takes  the 
ink.  ^The  paper  employed  is  not  the  perishable  kind  made  from 
wood-pulp,  now  so  universally  used  in  books,  but"  an  especially 
made  paper,  manufactured  of  rags  and  other  fibers  and  of  such 
a  character  as  to  lend  itself  easily  to  the  printing  of  half-tone 
illustrative  matter  and  yet  be  free  from  unsightly  glaze." 

It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the 
leaves  of  the 
book  have  been 
stitched  together 
by  a  process 
which  makes  it 
possible  for  a  vol- 
ume to  lie  open 
flat  no  matter 
where  it  is  placed. 
In  this  respect  a 
fine  specimen  of 
good  book  -  mak- 
ing has  been  pro- 
duced. 

The  leather 
used  on  the  Ara- 
bian Morocco 
style  of  binding 
has  not  been 
dyed  by  the  use 
of  chemicals  or  other  agents,  but  in  the  sun,  a  process  which 
produces  a  leather  of  most  durable  kind,  not  surpassed  even 
by  the  finest  French  levant. 

Commendations  of  the  work  have  come  from  many  non- 
Catholic  sources.  Some  of  these  are  the  most  advanced  Protes- 
tant newspapers. 

Many  of  the  articles  have  been  commended  by  The  Nation 
as  "  models  of  what  encyclopedic  articles  should  be" ;  they 
contain  "a  great  deal  of  interest  to  every  intelligent  man," 
and  when  used  by  non-Catholics  "  must  contribute  to  the 
correcting  of  erroneous  opinions  and  the  breaking  down  of 
existing  prejudices." 
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Bjornson,  Bjornsterne.  Sigurd  Slembe.  A 
Dramatic  Trilogy.  Translated  from  the  Nor- 
wegian by  William  Morton  Payne,  1A..J).  12mo, 
pp.323.  Chicago;  Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co.  $1.50 
net. 

Brooks,  Phillips.  Sermons  of.  In  10  volumes. 
12mo.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Sb  per 
set. 

This  collective  edition  of  the  scrmon.s  of 
Phillips  Brooks  in  ten  volumes  cloth,  is  issued 
at  a  remarkably  low  price.  Interest  in  the 
sermons  has  continued  since  the  death  of 
Phillips  Brooks;  indeed,  it  now  shows  signs  of 
increasing.  Because  of  this  fact,  the  pub- 
hshers  have  brought  out  this  uniform  and 
inexpensive  edition  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  clergy  and  of  laymen.  The  volumes 
are  printed  from  good  type  and  are  sub- 
stantially bound.  The  titles  arc:  "The 
Purpose  and  Use  of  Comfort,"  "The  Candle 
of  the  Lord,"  "  Sermons  Preached  in  English 
Churches,"  "Visions  and  Tasks,"  "The 
Light  of  the  World,"  "The  Battle  of  Life," 
"Sermons  for  the  Principal  Festivals  and 
Fasts  of  the  Church  Year,"  "New  Starts  in 
Life,"  "The  Law  of  Growth,"  "Seeking 
Life."  With  two  exceptions  the  titles  are 
taken  from  the  first  sermon  in  the  volume. 

De  Liagiina,   Theodore,  and   Grace  Andrus   De 

Laguna.     Dogmatism  and  Evolution.  Studies  in 

Modern  Philosophy.     12mo,  pp.  259.  New  York: 
The  .\lacmillan  Co.    $1.75  net. 

Graves,  Charles  L.  Life  and  Letters  of  Alexan- 
der Macmillan,  with  portraits.  8vo,  pp.417.  New 
York.    The  Macmillan  Company.    $3.50. 

The  life  of  Daniel  the  elder  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Macmillan  has  been  written  by  Tom 
Hughes.  The  task  was  committed  to  him 
by  Alexander  Macmillan  who  wished  that  he 
himself  should  have  no  part  in  the  biography, 
or  at  least  that  the  eulogistic  pas.sages  in  his 
brother's  letters  concerning  him  might  be 
left  out.  While  a  history  of  a  publisher's 
life  would  seem  to  be  merely  the  history  of 
business,  there  is  very  much  more  than  mere 
business  in  the  lives  of  men  like  Murray  and 
the  Macmillans.  We  are  introduced  in  this  vol- 
ume to  many  of  the  greatest  Victorian  literati, 
for  the  Macmillans  never  published  any- 
thing that  was  not  of  high,  even  classical, 
excellence.  They  were  the  publishers  of 
Lewis  Carroll,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Kingsley 
and  Tom  Hughes,  whose  works  indeed  gave 
them  their  first  celebrity  in  London,  and 
they  also  initiated,  after  Daniel's  death,  the 
(lolden  Treasury  series  and  the  Globe  edi- 
tions. Alexander  was,  indeed,  the  most  en- 
terprising of  the  firm  and  reaped  by  a  largely 
multiplied  business  the  fruits  of  his  brother's 
foresight  and  prudence.  The  year  after 
Kingsley  had  immortalized  himself  by  his 
"Westward  Ho"  he  was  in  something  like 
desperate  financial  straits  and  wrote  to  kindly 
Alexander  Macmillan: 

"I  wonder  whether  I  shall  always  be  in 
Mr.  Micawber's  purgatory — '  Income  £20  per 
annum,  Expenditure  £20,  Os.  and  Oid.  Re- 
sult total  misery, '  or  ever  attain  to  the  para- 
dise—'Income  £20  per  annum,  Expendi- 
tures £19  19s.  lUd.     Result  total  felicity." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Alexander  re- 
sponded by  an  advance,  for  Kingsley  writes 
three  days  later: 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  obligingness. 
You  certainly  are  the  most  pleasant  person  to 
deal  with,  and  please  God,  you  will  have  no 
reason  to  regret  it." 

This  is  one  of  the  many  personal  refer- 
ences and  reminiscences  which  are  the  charm 
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of  the  volumes.  Kingsley's  wish  was  granted. 
They  had  no  reason  to  regret  it.  "  West- 
ward Ho,"  their  first  venture  into  belles 
lettres,  was  one  of  the  foundations  of  fame 
and  fortime  for  the  Mucmillans. 

Guide  to  Reading  in  Social  Ethics  and  Allied 
Subjects.  Lists  of  Books  and  Articles  Selected 
and  Described  for  the  Use  of  General  Readers.  By 
Teachers  in  Harvard  University.  8vo,  pp.  2C5. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University. 

Hall,  Sharlot  M.  Cactus  and  Pine.  Songs  of 
the  Southwest.  12mo,  pp.  204.  Boston;  Sher- 
man, French  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Hanson.  Joseph  Mills.  With  Sully  into  the 
Sioux  Lanrl.  Illustrated.  12mo,pp.  407.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     SI. 50. 

Hazlewood,  Charlotte  Williams.  The  Garden 
of  dray  Ledge  and  Other  Poems.  16mo,  pp.  100. 
Boston:  Sherman,  French  &.  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Heinrlch,  Max.  Correct  Principles  of  Classical 
Singing.  Containing  E.ssays  on  Choosing  a  Teacher. 
Tlie  Art  of  Singing,  et  cetera;  Together  with  an 
Interpretative  Key  to  Handel's  "Messiah"  and 
Shubert's  "Die  Schone  MOllerin."  12mo,  pp.  155. 
Boston:    Lothrop,  Lee&  Shepard  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Herkomer,  Sir  Hubert.  The  Herkomers.  Vol.  I. 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  sumptuous  volume,  formerly  issued 
privately,  but  now  made  available  to  the 
;;cneral  public,  with  its  romantic  realism  of 
recital,  and  its  .superb  pictures,  is  of  necessity 
monumental  of  the  genius  of  the  author  him- 
self, for  it  is  largely  autobiographical.  But 
>^ir  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  artists,  con- 
le.sses  that  he  is  obsesseci  by  love  for  his 
I'uther,  and  one  of  his  most  cherished  aims 
is  to  give  an  adeiiuate  delineation  of  the 
(■are(>r  and  character  of  the  parent  whom  he 
(•:ills  "this  unique  man."  A  deep  impres- 
sion was  recently  made  upon  the  reading 
c'oimnunity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by 
th(>  treatise  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse, 
entitled  "Father  and  Son."  That  was  a 
pathetic  tribute  of  filial  affection  and  ad- 
miration. Even  more  striking  is  this  vol- 
ume, because  of  its  mingling  of  international 
interests  with  family  sympathies.  Further- 
more, the  style  in  which  the  literary  and 
artistic  elements  are  blended  with  German, 
-Vmerican,  and  English  details  of  life  and  ex- 
jjerience  renders  chapter  after  chapter  pro- 
foundly fascinating. 

"The  Herkomers"  is  a  human  document 
which  is  likely  to  take  rank  with  notable 
autobiographies.  In  every  story,  and  far 
more  so  with  the  tales  of  actual  human  life 
than  with  the  work  of  the  imagination,  it  is 
the  htmian  import  behind  the  story  which 
exercises  a  resistless  attraction.  The  p-rog- 
ress  of  the  Herkomers  as  it  is  here  portrayed 
by  the  pen  and  pencil  of  the  renowned  artist 
who  represents  the  family  furnishes  one  more 
demonstration  of  the  paramoimt  potency  of 
the  personal  element.  The  enthralling  in- 
terest never  flags.  Much  of  this  is  derived 
fjom  the  successive  thrills  imparted  to  the 
narrative  by  the  struggles  of  genius  through 
three  generations.  The  perseverance  of 
member  after  member  of  this  wonderful 
family  has  been  the  hereditary  concomitant 
of  the  brilliant  talent  evidently  p.ossest 
by  the  race.  In  the  family  history  the  pan- 
orama is  vividly  picturesque,  because  the 
scene  shifts  to  and  fro  between  Germany, 
America,  and  England.  The  last-named 
country  is  a  sort  of  center  of  gravity,  for  in  it 
most  of  the  life's  work  of  Sir  Hubert  von 
Herkomer  has  been  accomplished,  but  much 
of  his  time  has  been  intermittently  spent  in 
his  Fatherland,  where  his  castle,  the  Mutter- 
turm,  was  built  in  honor  of  his  beloved 
mother. 
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The  book  is  not  only  an  extraordinary 
family  story,  but  is  also  an  apocalypse  of 
hearts.  For  it  reveals  the  life,  the  thouj^ht, 
the  aspirations,  and  the  ardor  of  several 
great  souls.  The  spirit  of  unaffected  modesty 
grows  upon  the  reader,  for  we  loarn  how 
brilliant  success  came  to  the  Hcrkomers  in 
spite  of  untoward  conditions  and  the  antago- 
nism of  circumstance  in  every  imaginable 
aspect.  Perseverance  was  indomitable,  and 
even  expectation  seemed  unwarranted,  but 
the  reward  came.  Heroism  almost  unparal- 
leled is  the  keynote  of  this  straightforward 
record.  Lastly,  the  book  is  a  great  picture- 
gallery,  as  indeed  it  must  inevitably  be, 
seeing  that  the  author  is  known  by  produc- 
tions which  are  peerless  of  their  genre. 

Hlnckle,  William  A.  The  Evolution  of  Religion. 
12mo,  pp.  161.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co. 
80  cents  net. 

Howells,  William  Dean.  Imaginary  Interviews. 
8vo,  pp.  359.    New  York:   Harper  &  Bros.    $2. 

The  conductor  of  Harper's  "Easy  Chair" 
here  gives  us  a  collection  of  essays  which  were 
well  worth  binding  in  a  volume  and  placing; 
on  the  same  shelf  with  "  The  Autocrat  of  thr 
Breakfast  Table"  and  other  favorites.  Will- 
iam Dean  Howells  has  never  been  in  happier 
vein  than  in  these  thirty  sparkling  lucubra- 
tions. 

Intemoscla,  Jerome.  New  Code  of  Inter- 
national Law.  pp.  1003.  New  York:  Inter- 
national Code  Co. 

Irwin,  Wallace.  The  Teddysee.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  83.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch.  75 
cents  net. 

Johnson,  Clifton.  The  Narrative  Bible.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo,  pp.  402.  New  York:  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.     $1.50  net. 

John.ston,  R.  F.  Lion  and  Dragon  in  Northern 
China.  lUu.strated.  8vo,  pp.  461.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Kautzsch,  E.,  Edited  and  Enlarged  by. 
Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar.  Second  English 
Edition,  Revi.sed  in  Accordance  with  the  Twenty- 
eighth  German  Edition  (1909)  by  A.  E.  Cowley. 
8vo,  pp.  598.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press. 
$5.25. 

Lane,  Lydia  Spencer.  I  Married  a  Soldier;  or, 
Old  Days  in  the  Old  Army.  12mo,  pp.  214.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Lepln,  Rev.  Marius.  Christ  and  the  Gospel;  or, 
Jesus  the  Messiah  and  Son  of  God.  12mo,  pp.  558. 
Philadelphia:   John  Jos.  McVey.    $2  net. 

tie    RosslKOol,    James    Edward,  and    .Stewart, 

William  Downie.  State  Socialism  in  New  Zealand. 
12mo,  pp.  311.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.     $1.50  net. 

Lewis,  Emily  Sargent.  The  Little  Singer  and 
Other  Verses.  12mo,  pp.  72.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.     $1  net. 

Lloyd,  Henry  Demare^t.  Mazzini  and  Other 
Essays.  12mo,  pp.  239.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $1.50  net. 

Lloyd,  Henry  Demarest.  Lords  of  Industry. 
12mo,  pp.  355.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50  net. 

Lodge,  Sir  Oliver.  Parent  and  Child.  12mo, 
pp.73.  New  York:   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.   50  cents. 

This  little  book  is  a  gem  of  wisdom,  tender- 
ness, and  simplicity.  It  is  short,  pointed,  and 
complete  as  it  is  timely.  Sir  (Oliver  gives  a.-; 
his  subtitle  "a  Treatise  on  the  Moral  and 
Religious  Education  of  Children."  Ho  troat.s 
of  "(:hild  Nature"  and  .says,  "I  have  boon 
astounded,  occasionally  even  appalled,  at  the 
innate  goodness  of  some  children.'.'  Under 
a  chapter  on  "Parental  Influence"  he  re- 
marks of  children :  "  Their  brooding  and  medi- 
tative moods  should  be  respected."  In  his 
talk  on  "Imparting  Knowledge"  he  lays 
down  the  rule  that  children  "should  be  told 
as  far  as  possible  the  exact  truth  when  they 
ask  a  serious  question."  Healso  tells  us  in 
his  es.say  on  "Preparation  for  Life"  that  the 
chief  aim  of  education  is  "the  formation  of  an 
individual  character,  a  will,  the  separate  in- 
dividuality of  a  free  being."  These  are 
golden  precepts,  and  equally  good  counsel  is 
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"In  the  Lyric  Land  of  Liszt" 

Prophet  of  thepianoforte  was  lyiszt.  His  vision  of  a  some- 
day keyboard  "unlimited  in  dynamic  variety"  is  more  com- 
pletely realized  than  perhaps  even  the  master   dreamed. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  fulfills  the  dreams  of  the  old-time  composers.  With 
it  artists  create  combinations  of  "color"  so  new  and  exquisite  that  it  is 
natural  to  find  pianists  of- the  finest  appreciation  ennobling-  their  art  through 
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what  conditions  you  want  water,  investigate 
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provide  all  the  sanitary  conveniences  and  fire 
protection,  which  are  only  possible  with  the 
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to  be  found  in  liis  chapters  on  "  Preparation 
for  Life,"  "Preparation  for  Science,"  "Prep- 
aration for  Literature"  and  "Preparation 
for  Religion."  Every  young  mother  should 
lay  to  heart  these  ideas  of  a  man  who  is  at 
once  a  religious,  a  literary,  and  a  scientific 
teacher. 

Mathews,  John  L.  The  Conservation  of  Water. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  289.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.     $2  net. 

Mecklenburg,  Duke  of.  In  the  Heart  of  Africa. 
Translated  by  G.  E.  Maberly-Opper.  With  maps 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Decorated  Cloth.  8vo, 
pp.  296.    New  York  :     Cassell  &  Co.     $5. 

In  a  time  when  we  are  learning  so  much  of 
British  East  Africa  it  is  well  to  have  an 
authentic  account  of  the  German  Protectorate 
adjoining  it  on  the  south.  This  is  supplied 
opportunely  by  this  popular  report  of  the 
experiences  of  a  great  and  semi-official  ex- 
ploration in  that  region  conducted  during 
the  year  1907-8. by  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
who  has  made  an  excellent  reputation  else- 
where as  an  observant  traveler.  His  outfit 
was  very  large  and  complete,  including  skilled 
topographers,  geologists,  and  ethnologists, 
and  men  learned  as  to  animals  and  plants. 
The  Duke  himself  seems  to  be  far  more  than 
the  mere  sportsman  he  lays  claim  to,  and  es- 
pecially encouraged  the  photographing  men, 
who  brought  back  over  5,000  negatives. 
From  these  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
beautiful  selection  has  been  made  for  the 
illustration  of  the  book,  especially  in  the 
volcanic  region  on  tke  southwest  border  of 
Lake  Victoria,  and  in  the  great  Kongo  forest. 
The  scenery  among  these  active  or  recent 
volcanoes  and  lava-beds  is  most  extraor- 
dinary. The  ethnology  received  special  atten- 
tion, and  the  descriptions  and  numerous 
photographs  in  this  department  are  extremely 
novel  and  interesting.  Much  of  the  region 
was  quite  fresh,  so  far  as  scientific  examina- 
tion, at  least,  was  concerned,  and  a  great 
addition  has  certainly  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  its  denizens, — most  interest- 
ingly, perhaps,  as  to  the  pygmies  and  near- 
pygmies,  the  Batwa  people,  of  whom  little 
or  nothing  has  been  known. 

All  the  way  there  was  no  end  of  sport,  and 
big  game — lions,  leopards,  rhinos,  elephants, 
and  numerous  antelopes — were  killed,  often 
under  sufficiently  exciting  circumstances.  In 
these  adventures  the  Duke  had  the  main 
share;  but  either  the  reader  has  had  a  sur- 
feit of  this  kind  of  narrative  lately,  or  the 
author  has  not  the  gift  of  writing  excitingly, 
for  the  interest  as  well  as  the  value  of  the 
work  is  mainly  on  the  geographic  and  scien- 
tific side,  rather  than  on  that  of  personal 
adventure. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  will  be  studied 
especially  by  those  interested  in  the  govern- 
ment and  development  of  the  -Kongo  State, 
which  the  Duke  traversed  from  its  eastern 
boundary  to  the  Atlantic.  His  account  is 
dispassionate  and  copious.  He  seems  to  be 
quite  unprejudiced,  and  to  have  come  away 
with  a  generally  favorable  and  strongly  hope- 
ful impression.  On  the  whole  this  is  one  of 
the  most  informatory  and  valuable  books  of 
travel  in  central  Africa  which  have  yet  ap- 
peared. 

Merinston.  Marguerite.  Holiday  Plays.  Five 
One-Act  Pieces  for  Washington's  Birthday,  Lin- 
coln's Birthdav,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  .luly.and 
Thanksgiving.'  Frontispiece.  12mo,  pp.  164. 
New  York :  Duffield  &  Co. 

Meyer,  Henry  H.  The  Lesson  Handbook,  1911. 
A  Concise  Commentary  on  the  International  Uni- 
form Sunday-School  Lessons  for  the  entire  Year 
Based  on  the  Text  of  the  American  Standard  Bible. 
Introduction  by  John  T.  McFarland.  Pp.  1<2. 
New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.    25  cents  net. 
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Moneyponny,  Williiim  Flavelle.  ThP  Life  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  Kan  of  Beaconsfleld.  Vol.  I., 
1804-18:J7.  8vo,  pp.  101.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
inillan  (-Joinpany.    $;i  net. 

On  the  fagade  of  Burgos  Cathedral  is  a 
row  of  statues  more  or  less  mutilated,  rep- 
resenting the  Sons  of  Lara.  The  I.aras  at 
the  time  of  the  first  Alfonsos  and  the  Aimo- 
hades  were  a  Jewish  family  held  in  high 
honor,  but  when  the  Holy  Inquisition  was 
established  in  Aragon  the  Jews,  who  formed 
two-thirds  of  the  landed  nobility,  were  ex- 
pelled from  Spain  and  settled,  most  of  them, 
either  in  the  United  Netherlands  or  in  Italy. 
Among  the  Laras  who  fled  from  Spain  was 
a  gentleman  who  settled  in  Venice  and 
proudly  took  the  name  of  Disraeli,  Israelite. 
From  a  descendant  of  this  Disraeli  came  the 
subject  of  the  present  biography,  Lord 
Beaconsfleld. 

The  volume  before  us  only  conducts  us 
to  Benjamin  Disraeli's  first  entrance  into 
Parliament  as  Tory  member  for  Maidstone, 
when  he  was  thirty-three  years  old.  lie  had 
by  that  time  attained  a  remarkable  maturity 
of  character.  His  father  was  a  brilliant 
literary  man  of  great  research,  as  is  evidenced 
I  by  his  "Curiosities  of  Literature."  The  boy 
Disraeli  reveled  from  infancy  in  the  world 
of  books.  Altho  his  father  was  a  Jew  and 
for  many  years  a  faithful  member  of  the 
congregation,  this  was  never  the  case  with  the 
younger  Disraeli.  He  felt  like  his  father, 
when  the  latter  left  the  Jewish  synagog, 
that  he  "could  never  unite  in  their  public 
worship,  because,  as  now  conducted,  it  dis- 
turbs instead  of  exciting  religious  emotions." 
The  older  Disraeli  never,  however,  became 
a  Christian,  but  Benjamin  conformed  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Industrious  at  school 
he  became  a  fair  classical  scholar,  but  never 
went  to  a  university,  and  in  1821  was  articled 
to  a  firm  of  solicitors  of  Frederick's  Place, 
London.  But,  as  he  writes  in  his  auto- 
biography, hinting  at  a  love  affair: 

"  I  became  pen.sive  and  restless  and  before 
I  was  twenty  I  was  obliged  to  terminate  the 
dreams  of  my  father.  .  .  .  Nothing  would 
satisfy  me  but  travel.  My  father  then  made 
a  feeble  effort  for  Oxford,  but  the  hour 
of  adventure  had  arrived.  I  was  immanage- 
able.  Let  me  say  one  word  about  the  lady. 
She  said  to  me  one  day:  'You  have  too 
much  genius  for  Frederick's  Place;  it  will 
never  do.' 

"We  were  good  friends.  She  married  a 
Devonshire  gentleman  and  was  the  mother 
of  two  general  oflRcers  of  whom  I  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  late  (Zulu  War,  1879)  and  one 
of  whom  I  employed  as  a  Minister.  Such  is 
life!" 

In  1824  he  took  a  six-months'  tour  on  the 
Continent,  and  we  learn  from  his  diary  how 
vivid  were  the  impressions  received  from 
foreign  scenery  and  architecture.     He  writes: 

"Ghent.  Sunday.— Cathedral  High  Mass. 
Clouds  of  incense  and  one  of  Mozart's  sub- 
limest  masses  by  an  orchestra  l)efore  which 
San  Carlo  might  grow  pale.  The  effect  in- 
conceivably grand.  The  host  elevated  and 
I  threw  myself  on  the  ground." 

The  next  important  event  in  his  life  was 
his  publication  of  "Vivian  Grey"  which 
many  reviews  laughed  at  as  the  affected  woik 
of  a  youth  whose  mind  had  been  corrupt eil 
by  the  world.  But  of  his  novels  the  author 
has  said: 

"My  works  are  the  enibodification  of  my 
feelings.  In  '  \'ivian  Grey'  I  have  portrayed 
my  active  and  real  ambition." 

This  categorical  statement  is  (jualified  li\ 
Mr.  Moneypenny  in  the  following  words: 

"It    is    ritliciilous    on'   the    on(^     hand    to 
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A  Vacuum  Cleaner  of 
a  Higher  Type 


a 


A  machine  of  the  highest  cleaning  power  and  speed. 

Yet  it  will  not  damage  the  most  delicate  fabric.  It  entirely 
does  away  with  the  useless  and  injurious  excess  suction  that  has 
been  the  serious  objection  to  vacuum  cleaning.  This  is  the  greatest 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  household  vacuum  cleaning. 

It  is  an  entirely  new  conception  of  powerful  simplicity.  It 
has  none  of  the  valves,  gears,  bellows,  diaphragms,  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  endless  repairs  and  short-lived  efficiency  of  so 
many  vacuum  cleaners. 

It  is  consequently  the  easiest  vacuum  cleaner  to  use  and  to  take 
care  of.     It  may  be  counted  on  for  a  lifetime  of  unimpaired  service. 

No  other  vacuum  cleaner  has  so  wide  a  range  of  usefulness. 
No  other  vacuum  cleaner  so  completely  lifts  the  daily  burden  of 
house-cleaning. 

There  are  lower-priced  vacuum  cleaners  but  none  that  can 
possibly  give  so  large  a  return  for  the  money  invested. 


The 


I  ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANER  | 

E  Both  suction  and  blowing — Largest  capacity  of  any  portable  cleaner.    Will  clean  S 

=  a  large  house  without  emptying — Rubber  tires — Easily  carried  up  and  down  stairs  = 

□  — Ten  special  cleaning  tools — Price,  delivered  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  $130.  D 

I  SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  57  | 

—  7"/je  Slurievant  machine  may  be  seen  at  any  of  our  branches  S 

I  B.  F.  STURTEVANT   COMPANY,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  | 

=  50  Church  Street,  New  York;   135  North  Third  Street.  Philadelphia;  530  South  Clinton  Street.  = 

—  Chicago;  329  West  Third  Street,  Cincinnati:  711  Park  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  1006  Loan  and  Trust  S 
y  Building,  Washington,  D.C.;  34  Oliver  Stieet,  Boston;  529  Metropolitan  Building,  Minneapolis;  S 
=  423  bchoheld  Builaing,  Cleveland;  no8  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  300  Fullerton  Build-  H 
=  ing,  St.  Louis;  456  Norwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  36  Pearl  Stieet,  Hartford,  Conn.  s 
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Fire-prooiF 

Outlasts 
two  ordinary  cans 

FOR  ASHES  AND  GARBAGE 

The  Witt  can  stands  hard  knocks — is  tire  and  rust- 
proof, clean  and  sanitary,  keeps  in  the  smells, 
keeps  out  dogs,  cats,  rats  and  flies. 

Look  fortlie  yellow  label  Witt's  and  the  name  Witt 

I  sianiKcd  ill  the  top  and  bottom.    None  ironuine  without 

,  it.    Three  sizes  of  both  can  and  rail.   If  yourdiMler 

^ha^t/t  tUeni  write  us  and  we  will  see  thai  you  are  sup- 

^plied.     Addross  dei>t.  K 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co. 
2118-24  Winchell  Ave,  Cincinaati,  O. 


>Vitts. 


Dog-proof 


:M^.'/:M'JJfi.\ 


One  piece  lid 
fits  over  out- 
side edee 

One-piece 

.body  —   no 

wooden  strips 

Heavy  steel 
bands,  rivet- 
,  ed;  no  solder- 
ed places  to 
spill  open 

Two  inch  cor- 
,  ruirations    all 
around  can 

One-piece  bot- 
iv>ni — nmonly 
rc'tinir       on 
'floor 


Our  readers  are  aabed  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  Digest  when  writinc  to  advertisers. 
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Economical 
Heating 


Air  must  be  driven  out,  and 
kept  out,  if  a  Steam  Heating 
outfit  is  to  do  its  best  work. 
Air  and  steam,  like  oil  and  water,  do 
not  mix.     Air  sneaks  into  the  radiator 
through  ordinary  valves,  and  stops  cir- 
culation of  steam  the  moment  the  fire 
lags — acts  as  a  cushion  in  keeping  back 
the  steam  from  filling  the  radiator.    Air 
steals  the   heat  you   are    paying    for. 
There  is  just  one  way  to  stop  this  fuel 
waste — by  keeping  the  air  out  of  radi- 
ators and  piping  with 

NORWALL  ^XT 

They  keep  air  out  of  the  system,  and 
insure  full  heating  value  of  radiators, 
and  with  far  less  coal  burned. 

Water,  when  open  to  the  atmosphere,  must 
be  heated  to  212  degrees  before  it  can  boil, 
but  without  air  in  the  radiators  or  piping, 
water  boils  at  170  degrees,  which  enables 
j'ou  to  get  heat  from  your  fuel  even  when 
the  fire  lags  or  when  the  fire  is  banked.  This 
represents  a  large  saving  in  fuel,  usually  155$ 
to  20^  (many  users  save  as  high  as  40^). 

NORWALL   Vacuum    Air 
Valves  and  NORWALL 
Packless    Radiator    Valves 
when   fitted  to  your   radi- 
ators in  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary   valves    enable     you 
to  steadily  keep   the  radi- 
ators  hot   and 
working.     Made 
solely    of   brass 
— will  not  wear 
out.    Never  need 
adjusting  —  can- 
not be  tampered 
with  by  irrespon- 
sible persons. 
'Send  for  free  book,  "New  Aids 
to    Ideal    Heating,"    of    much 
value  to  Owners   and  tenants. 

jpRIGANpADIATQRrOMPANY 

W^rite  to  Dept.  G.  Chicago 

Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN   Radiators 

ffil  fi&8  QBS  ^&S  WmH  vSit  ^ffff  flfflj  (^BS  ^Sl 


RANGER"  BICYCLES 

ave  itnforted  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Hubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires:  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed Syrs. 

FACTORY  PRICESf!r>e'sr.C 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  812  np.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS'FREETRIACra? 

\>ro\ti\,/reif;ht prepaid, &ny\'.here  in  U.S., 
■without  a  cent  in  advance,  D*)  KOT  BUY  a 
'bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
f  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  mar-velous  new  offer, 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 
T I  p  C  C  Coaster  Brake  RearWheels,  lamps, 
I  lllkw  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bl. 
cycles,  tires  and  sundries.     Write  todaT. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,     Dept.    p.  172  CHICAGO 


suppose  that  'Vivian  Grey'  is  a  confession 
written  in  a  fit  of  penitence  and  remorse;  it 
would  be  no  less  ridiculous  on  the  other  to 
pretend  that  Disraeli  was  unconscious  of  or 
indifferent  to  the  moral  obliquity  of  its  laero, 
or  that  he  deliberately  set  him  up  as  an  ex- 
ample which  he  afterward. meant  to  follow." 

At  this  time  he  was  making  a  great  figure 
in  society.  He  had  in  his  own  language  "a 
devil  of  a  tongue,"  was  handsome  in  person, 
and  dressed  to  suit  his  own  fantastic  taste. 
The  Disraelis  lived  in  an  old  manse  at  Braden- 
ham,  near  a  country  seat  of  Lord  Carrington's, 
and  when  Lady  Cork  received  a  visit  from 
Lord  Carrington  the  conversation  took  place 
in  which  my  lord  said  he  knew  Isaac  the 
father  but  not  Benjamin,  who  was  an  "agita- 
tor," adding:  "He  is  never  among  us  now. 
I  beheve  he  has  gone  abroad."  To  which 
Lady  Cork,  as  related  in  a  letter  of  Disraeli's, 
politely  replied : 

"You  old  fool!  Why,  he  sent  me  his  book 
this  morning.  You  need  not  look  at  it;  you 
can't  understand  it.  It  is  the  finest  book 
ever  written.  Gone  abroad,  indeed!  Why 
he  is  the  best  ton  in  London!  There  is  not  a 
party  that  goes  down  without  him.  The 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  says  there  is  nothing 
like  him.  Lady  Lonsdale  would  give  her  head 
and  shoulders  for  him.  He  would  not  dine 
at  your  house  if  you  asked  him.  He  does 
not  care  for  people  because  they  are  lords; 
he  must  have  fashion,  or  beauty,  or  wit  or 
something;  and  you  are  a  very  good  sort  of 
person,  but  you  are  nothing  more." 

This  first  instalment  of  this  important 
work  is  skilfully  compiled  from  original  ma- 
terials,— letters  and  diaries,  judiciously  woven 
together  by  the  author.  While  it  brings  us 
only  to  the  threshold  of  Disraeli's  political 
career  it  is  full  of  characteristic  description, 
authentic  information,  and  sparkling  anec- 
dote concerning  the  early  days  of  one  of  the 
most  striking  political  personalities  of  the 
Victorian  era. 

Montgomery,  Edmund.  The  Revelation  of 
Present  Experience.  16mo,  pp.  92.  Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.     80  cents  net. 

Pryse,  James  M.  The  Apocalypse  Unsealed. 
Being  an  Esoteric  Interpretation  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  John.  With  a  New  Translation.  8vo,  pp. 
222.    New  York:     James    M.  Pryse,  5-12  Murray 

St.     $2. 

The  book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  has  been  interpreted  and  com- 
mented upon  by  many  writers  and  in  many 
ways.  It  has  furnished  to  some  scholars  a 
picture  of  the  glories  of  heaven  anJ  the 
Bea.ific  Vision.  Other  parts  of  it  have  been 
read  as  a  prophecy  oi  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion of  the  Church  on  earth.  Puritan  com- 
mentators have  taken  it  to  describe  the  medi- 
eval corruption  of  the  Church  as  centered  at 
Rome.  Mr.  Pryse  discards  all  these  views  of 
its  meaning.  He  calls  it  "the  initiation  of 
John"  and  sees  in  it  the  experiences  of  a  hu- 
man soul.  It  is  "a  manual  of  spiritual  de- 
velopment" and  can  be  interpreted  only  by 
discerning  in  it  the  symbols  which  the  Gnos- 
tics accepted  as  representing  human  nature 
in  its  ascent  of  the  steep  road  that  leads  to 
perfection.  The  author  furnishes  a  new 
translati:!n  of  the  book  in  accordance  with 
these  ideas,  and  supplies  illustrations  calcu- 
lated to  make  plain  the  method  which  he  has 
adopted.  Mr.  Pryse  shows  a  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  Gnostic  and  Oriental  mys- 
ticism. His  book  is  curious  and  learned  and 
will  well  repay  perusal,  alt  ho  his  ideas  may 
not  command  tmiversal  a  ceptance. 

Rickert,  Edith  [Editor].  Ancient  English 
Christmas  Carols.  Small  ouarto.  With  8  illus- 
trations.    Pp.  317.     New  York:  Duffleld  &  Co. 

Miss  Rickert,  who  has  already  edited  for  the 


Don 't  make  the  mistake  of  omitting  FIRE- 
PLA  CES  in  order  to  save  money.  They  'II 
add  far  more  in  comfort  and  in  increased 
value  of  the  house    than    they   cost. 


WOOD  MANTELS 

built  in  our  factories  are  as  well  con- 
structed and  finely  finished  as  the 
highest  grade  furniture.  Dealers  carry 
them  in  stock  in  great  variety  of  styles 
that  will  suit  all  requirements  and  all 
pocket  books.  Or  made  from  your 
own  designs  at  slightly  advanced  price. 
Many  Mantel  suggestions  for  the  house 
builder  and  owner  in  our  booklet 

"  WHY  WOOD  MANTELS?" 

It's  yours  for  the  asking.    Address 

Wood  Mantel  Manufacturers' Association 

H.  T.  BENNETT.  Secretary 
Room   1222,  State  Life  Building,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


mUNICiPAL  BONDS 

Safest  Investment  Aok  fft  (iok       Write  for 


known.    Yielding  from 


Circular. 


U  L  E  N     &     CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


Every  Business  Man  Should 
Know  Fundamental  Law 

Not  only  to  avoid  legal  pitfalls,  error,  mis- 
take and  loss.  A  knowledge  of  law  increases 
commercial    power,   creates    keener  fore- 
sight, clearer  judgment,  and  decisive  action. 
The  legally  trained  man  has  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  his  unprepared  competitors. 

For  20  years  this  school  has  provided  thor- 
ough, systematic  instruction  to  be  studied 
by  the  busy  man  in  his  spare  hours,  at  his 
own  home  or  office.  We  offer  a  Business  Law 
Course  as  well  as  a  College  Law  Course.  Able 
teachers  have  prepared  the 

H STUDY 
1  LAW 

books  and    directed    each 
student.  To-day  thousands 
of  graduates  are  successful 
business  men  and  promi- 
nent attorneys. 
The  endorsementof  bench, 
bar  and  law  colleges  is  sure- 
ly sufficient  to  stamp  our 
course  of  instruction  as  ab- 
solutely sound. 

We  want  men  of  purpose 
and  ability  to  write  for  our 

^^oa 

HOME 

SPRAGUE  CORRE 

136    MaiestI 

catalogue  and  "evidence." 
SPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW, 

c  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Micli. 
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New  Medieval  Library,  in  wliich  this  volume 
appears,  collections  of  "Early  English  Ro- 
mances of  Love,"  "  Early  Enghsh  Romances 
of  Friendship,"  and  "The  Babees  Book," 
has  here  put  forth  a  volume  perhaps  even 
more  attractive  than  her  earlier  ones.  She 
has  traced  the  carol  at  least  as  far  back  as 
King  John  and  believes  there  must  have 
been  Yule  songs  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
She  has  aimed  to  classify  ancient  carols  ac- 
cording to  subjects  and  in  various  groups  to 
arrange  them  chronologically.  Sacred  carols 
and  secular  as  well  are  given.  In  literary 
value  they  range,  .she  says,  "from  gems  cf 
religious  inspiration  to  jogging  tavern  ditties." 
Among  the  two  hundred  she  has  collected, 
very  few  "lack  some  beauty  or  quaintness 
of  charm,"  while  perhaps  twenty  or  more 
"may  be  counted  among  those  best  songs 
that  spring  perfect  out  of  the  hearts  of  men." 
The  eight  illustrations  are  excellent  photogra- 
viires,  reproduced  from  medieval  books  cf 
hours.  The  little  volume  accords  with  others 
in  the  series  by  being  bound  in  brown  leather 
with  metal  clasps. 

Robertson,  D.  Maclaren.  A  History  of  the 
French  Academy  1635  (4)-1910.  With  an  Out- 
line Sl<etch  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Showins 
it.s  Relation  to  its  Constituent  Academies.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  pp.  379.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dilling- 
ham Co.     $3  net. 

Rolland,  Romain.  Jean-Christophe — Dawn. 
Morning,  Youth,  Revolt.  12mo,  pp.  600.  New- 
York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Rolt- Wheeler,  Francis.  The  Boy  with  the  U.  h. 
Foresters.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  317.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     $1.60. 

Shorter,  Clement.  Napoleon  in  His  Own  De- 
fense.    8vo,  pp.  284.     New  York:    Cassell  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  an  admirer  of 
Napoleon,  as  a  man  who  "did  permanent 
work  on  behalf  of  liberal  ideals."  The  book 
certainly  adds  something  valuable  to  the 
vast  pile  of  Napoleon  literature,  in  that  the 
editor  dwells  particularly  upon  the  Emperor's 
character  as  a  literary  man.  The  essay  upon 
this  subject  is  suggested  by  certain  letters 
from  the  Cape,  originally  attributed  to 
O'Meara  and  Las  Casas,  but,  -as  Mr.  Shorter 
tells  us,  actually  the  production  of  Napoleon 
himself.  Theodore  Hook's  "Napoleon  in  St. 
Helena,"  long  out  of  print,  is  here  repro- 
duced, and  in  the  appendix  we  find  some  very 
interesting  letters  of  T.  H.  Brooke,  Secretary 
to  the  Governor  of  St.  Helena.  The  volume 
is  rendered  complete  by  an  index  and  five 
plates,  some  of  an  exceptionally  rare  char- 
acter. Interest  in  the  man  whom  Mr.  Shorter 
admits  to  have  been  "a  despot"  can  never 
fade,  and  these  last  fragments  of  biographical 
detail  are  readable  and  well  arranged.  The 
make-up  of  the  publication  is  handsome  and 
worthy  of  the  preeminently  attractive  theme. 

Simmons.  Florence  [Translator].  The  Roiirancc 
of  Tristram  and  Iseult.  Tran.slated  from  the  French 
of  Joseph  Bfdier.  Illustrated  by  Maurice  Jaliiii. 
Pp.  218.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Sf.7." 
net. 

M.  B(?dier  revived  the  great  legcn;!  in  its 
most  ancient  form  from  the  twelfth-century 
French  poem  of  Bcf^roul.  And  it  is  here  pre- 
sented in  archaic  and  appropriate  language 
through  an  excellent  English  translation 
which  retains  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The 
twenty  ftill-pagc  colored  illustrations  revive 
the  medieval  imi)ression  in  (heir  abundant 
detail  of  costume  and  more  esi)ecially  of  archi- 
tectural background.  The  book  is  printcil  in 
hea^'J^  antique  tyjoe  with  decorative  initials. 

Small,  .\Il)ion  W.  Tlie  Meaning  of  Social 
Science.  12ino,  pp.  309.  Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press.    $1.62  postpaid. 

S-nith.  E.  Boyd.  The  Farm  Book.  Bob  and 
Uotiv  X'isit  Uncle  John.  Illustrated.  8vo.  Boston: 
Houghtc  1  Mifflin  Co.     SA.r/J  net. 
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Rambler 

Sixtv-fivo 


COMFORT  in  the  Rambler  has  been  attained 
by  careful  study  of  owners'  preferences. 
Forty -inch  wheels,  big  tires,  and  r2<S-inch  wheel 
base  neutralize  the  inequalities  of  the  road.  Seven- 
eighths  elliptic  springs  and  shock  absorbers  soften 
the  impact  of  the  jolts  and  limit  reaction.  The 
distance  between  the  seats  and  the  floor  is  just 
right,  and  the  steering  pillar  may  be  adjusted  to 
suit  the  comfort  of  the  operator.  The  leather  and 
hair  used  for  upholstering  is  that  found  in  the  finest 
club  furniture.  The  Spare  Wheel  removes  worrj' 
about  tire  trouble.  The  brakes,  being  larger  than 
necessary,  provide  a  feeling  of  security.  The 
safety  starting  device  protects  you  from  injury  in 
cranking.  The  offset  crank  shaft  and  straight  line 
drive  enable  slow  driving  on  high  gear  in  crowded 
traffic,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  rushing  the 
hard  pulls  through  sand  and  up  grades. 

In  principal  cities,  a  telephone  message  to  the  Rambler 
representative  wiU  brine  a  car  to  your  door  lor  In- 
spection.    A  postal  will  bring  you  a  Kanibler  magazine. 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main    Office    and     Factory.     Kenosha.     Wisconsin 
Branches:     Boston.    Chicago,    Milwaukee.    Cleveland.    San    Francisco 

New  York  Dealers:  Tlie  Rambler  .\utomobile  Co. 
of  New  York,  38-40  West  6£nd  Street,  New  York 


A  Little  World  of  Art-Beauty  is  Reveateid  in 

CONGRESS    CA.R05 

GOLD    EDGES.     IVORY  AND  AIR-CUSHION  FINISH 
LARGE  INDEXES-  IDEAL  FOR  BRIDGE 


Official  Rules  OF  Card  Games,  hoyle  upToDate. 

Sei^t  for  15  c.  in  Stamps  or  3  Seals  from  Congress 
WRAPPERS.  OR  6  Flap  Emds  OF  Bicycle  Cases 
THE  U.S.  PLAYING   CARD  CO..CINCINNATI.  U.S.A. 


pSiSJI 


* 


LARGE  INDEXES.    IVORY  OR  AIR-CUSHION    FINISH. 

Card  ^layers  Appreciate  the  Splendid  Dealing  and  Wearing  Qualities 

of  Bicycle,  the  Most  Durable  25  cent  Card  Made. 
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Law-suits  are 
lost  by  bad  - 
rbon  Comi 
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Many  a  case  has  been  lost  because  of  a  carbon  copy  that 
was  unreadable.  > 

But  whether  you   go   to   law  or  not,  it  is  bad  business  to 
not  be  sure  of  reliable  records. 


r 


Haiife«^ 


Carbon 
Paper 


makescopiesthat  are  permanent, clean,  distinct.  Onesheet copies 
100  letters,  or  at  one  writing  you  can  make  20  all  good  copies. 

Write  for  Sample  Sheet  Free  ^"^  ^°'^  "^^^  '^^''    ^'"'•°!1 

V  vu*jim|^>w  k^ux^^i.  a  *«.w  yQ^jj.  p,anie,  firms  name  and 
dealer's  name  please.  Sold  at  most  dealers,  made  in  black,  blue,  purple, 
green  and  red,  in  six  varieties  with  manifolding  powers  as  follows : 

[^Ah         Regular  Finish:  MuLTi  KopY  Lightweight,  20;  Medium  8;  Billing.G. 
Hard  Finish:  Multi  Kopy  Lightweight,  IG;  Medium,  6;  Billing,  4. 

Star  Brand  Typewriter  Ribbons  are  guaranteed  to  make 
75,000  impressions  of  the  letters  "a"  and  "e"  without 
clogging  the  type,  so  as  to  show  on  the  paper. 

F.  S,  WEBSTER  COMPANY  334  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Address  Utters  to  ihe  JJome  Office 
Sales  Offices:      New  York,  396-8  Broadway 


6p)^ 


Philadelphia. 908  Walnut  btreet 


Chicaeo.  211    Madison  Street 
Pittsburg,  432  Diamond  Street 


I    H 

N 

cB 
aB 

TV 
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Delightful  Satire  on  "  Scientific  Motherhood" 

An  hour's  wholesome,  unabated  Laughter ~\S\i^ 
from  the  unique  viewpoint  of  a  very  human  and 
lovable  Baby.  By  Ellis  Parker  Butler,  author  of 
the  inimitable  "Pigs  is  Pigs."  Illustrated  in  col- 
ors, cloth,  ornamental  cover  design,  75c  postpaid. 

Funk  <S-    Wagnalh  Company        -        New  York 


ANTI-NICOTINE  PIPE 


"Get  the  Pleasure  Without  th*  Poison" 

The  Pipe  They  Let  You  Smoke  At  Home 

Looks  and  colors  like  meer- 
schaum.     Absorbs  the  nico- 
tine and  beeps  on  tasting 
sweet,  Youneverhadsuch 
an  enjoyable  smoke. 
Order  3  or  More  Today.  | 

„.  H.  MENCES     . 
The  Smoker's  Friend     , 

^80  fi.  ;th  St..  St.  Iiouis.  Mo. 


Sent  Prepaid 
Anywhere 
oney  Back  If 
Not  Sallslactory 


Challenge  Waterproof  Collars  are  built  for  service — built  to  save  you  money  on  laundry 
bills,  yet  they're  stylish  and  dressy  as  the  best  linen  collar  you  can  buy — look  like  linen  too, 
same  dull  linen  finish — «ame  correct  shape— let  them  save  money  for  you  this  season. 

Sold  by  d'alers  ererinohere.  Collars  2S  cents.  Cuffs  50  rents,  or  sent  bii  nia/lbtj  vs  direct. 

Our  new  "Stip-Easii  "  finisli  makes  tie  adjustment  eas'i.   Write  for  our  latest  sti/le  book. 
THE  ARLINGTON   COMPANY,  Dept."F" 
Established  1883        725-727  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,  65  Bedford  St.  t'hicaeo,  Ifil  Markit  St.  St.  l.ouis.  .SOS  North  7th  St.  Itptroit,  117  Jefferson  Ave, 

Philadelphia,  900  Chestnut  St.  Nan  h  i-anrisco,  71^^  Mis^inn  St.  lornnto.  r,s,64  Fr.is.T  ..\vi- 


CURRENT  POETRY 

A  recent  number  of  The  Forum  prints  an 
attractive  seven-page  verse  sequence, 
from  which  we  have  selected  several  striking 
passages.  Many  years  ago,  in  a  charming 
poem  called  "The  Shepherd  of  King 
Admetus, "  Lowell  described  the  hardships 
of  an  early  poet  who  was  without  honor 
in  his  own  country. 

"There  came  a  youth  upon  the  earth 
Some  thousand  years  ago, 
Whcse  slender  hands  vvere  nothing  worth 
Whether  to  plow,  or  reap,  or  sow." 

"The  Poet's  Town,"  by  John  G.  Neihardt, 
also  tells  of  a  youth,  misunderstood,  a  failure, 
with  nothing  but  dreams  to  sell,  who  finally 
makes  his  prosy  native  village  immortal  with 
a  song. 

The  Poet's  Town 

By  Joh.v  G.   Neihardt 

'Alid  glad  green  miles  of  tillage 

And  fields  where  cattle  graze, 
A  prosy  little  village. 

You  drowse  away  the  days. 

And  yet — a  wakeful  glory 

Clings  round  you  as  you  doze; 
One  living  lyric  story 

Makes  music  of  your  prose. 

Here  once,  returning  never. 

The  Feet  of  Song  have  trod ; 
And  flashed — O  once  forever! — 

The  Singing  Flame  of  God. 

These  were  his  fields  Elysian: 

With  mystic  eyes  he  saw 
The  sowers  planting  Vision, 

The  reapers  gleaning  Awe. 

Serfs  to  a  sordid  duty. 

He  saw  them  with  his  heart. 
Priests  of  the  Ultimate  Beauty 

Feeding  the  Flame  of  Art. 

The  weird  untempled  Makers 

Pulsed  in  the  things  he  saw; 
The  Wheat  Ihrougli  its  virile  acres 

Billowed  the  Song  of  Law. 

The  epic  roll  of  the  furrow 

Flung  from  the  writing  plow. 
The  dactyl  phra.se  of  the  green-rowed  maize 

Measured  tlie  music  of  Now. 

Sipper  of  ancient  flagons. 

Often  the  lonesome  boy 
Saw  in  the  farmers'  wagons 

The  chariots  hurled  at  Troy. 

Trundling  in  dust  and  thunder 

They  rumbled  up  and  down. 
Laden  with  princely  plunder. 

Loot  of  the  tragic  Town. 

And  once  wlien  the  Rich  Man's  daughter 

Smiled  on  tlie  boy  at  play. 
Sword-storms,  giddy  with  slaugliter. 

Swept  back  the  ancient  day! 

• 

War  steeds  shrieked  in  the  quiet. 

Far  and  hoarse  were  the  cries; 
And  O,  through  the  din  and  the  riot. 

The  music  of  Helen's  eyes! 

Stabbed  with  the  olden  Sorrow, 

He  slunk  away  from  the  play; 
For  the  Past  and  the  vast  To-morrow 

Were  wedded  in  his  To-day. 

Rich  with  tlie  Dreamer's  pillage, 

An  idle  and  worthless  lad. 
Least  in  a  prosy  village. 

And  Prince  in  Allahabad; 

Lover  of  golden  apples. 

Munching  tlie  daily  crust; 
Haunter  of  dream-built  chapels. 
Worshiping  in  tlie  dust; 

Dull  to  the  worldly  duty. 

Less  to  the  town  he  grew. 
And  more  to  the  (lod  of  Beauty 

Than  even  the  Grocer  knew! 
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Corn  for  the  buynrs,  and  cattle — 

But  what  could  the  Dreamer  sell? 
Echoes  of  cloudy  battle? 

Music  from  heaven  and  hell? 

Spices  and  bales  of  i)lunder, 

Argosied  over  the  Sea? 
Tapestry  woven  of  Wonder, 

And  myrrh  from  Araby? 

None  of  your  dream-stuffs,  Fellow, 

Looter  of  Samarcand! 
Gold  is  heavy  and  yellow, 

And  Value  is  weighed  in  the  hand! 

King  of  a  Realm  of  Magic, 

He  was  the  fool  of  the  town, 
Hiding  the  ache  of  the  tragic 

Under  the  grin  of  the  clown. 

Worn  with  the  vain  endeavor 

To  fit  in  tlie  sordid  i)lan; 
Doomed  to  be  poc;t  forever. 

He  longed  to  be  only  a  man; 

To  be  freed  from  tlie  god's  enthralling. 
Back  with  the  reeds  of  the  stream; 

Deaf  to  the  Vision  calling. 

And  dead  to  the  lash  of  the  Dream. 

But  still  did  the  mighty  Makers 

Stir  in  the  common  sod; 
The  Corn  through  its  awful  acres 

Trembled  and  thrilled  with  flod; 

More  than  a  man  was  the  Sower, 

Lured  by  a  man's  desire. 
For  a  triune  Bride  walked  close  at  his  side — 

Dew  and  Dust  and  Fire! 

More  than  a  man  was  the  plowman. 

Shouting  his  gee  and  haw. 
For  a  Something  dim  kept  pace  with  liini, 

And  ever  the  poet  saw; 

Till  the  Winds  of  the  Cosmic  Struggle 

Made  of  his  flesh  a  flute. 
To  echo  the  tune  of  a  whirlwind  rune 

Unto  the  million  mute. 

'  Mid  glad  green  miles  of  tillage 

And  fields  where  cattle  graze, 
A  prosy  little  village. 

You  drowse  away  the  days. 

A  nd  yet — a  wakeful  glory 

Clings  round  you  as  you  dose. 
One  living  lyric  story 

Makes  music  of  your  prose  .' 

A  song  v/ith  little  to  it  besides  the  tune. 
It  is  translated  from  the  French  of  H.  de 
Regnier  for  The  Westminster  Gazette. 

Music 

By  H.  de  Regnier 

A  little  reed  was  all  I  sought 
To  set  the  long  grass  murniuring. 
The  singing  stream  the  murmur  caught; 
Douce  willows  tossed  it  down  the  mead. 
I  only  sought  a  little  reed 
To  make  the  woodland  sing. 

In  the  coj-e  of  night  my  reed  is  heard, 
Now  in  the  wind,  afar  or  near. 
New  in  the  quiet,  faint  or  clear. 
By  all  who  pass  in  fancy  stirred.  .  .  . 
And  who.so  pas.ses  listening 
In  fancy,  in  his  own  lieart's  core 
Hears  yet   again  and  evermore 
The  .song  I  sing. 

'Twas  all  I  sought,  'tis  all  I  need 
(This  little  reed  plucked  at   the  spring, 
Where  to  behold  as  in  a  glass 
Her  eyes  of  tears,  her  eyes  that  dream. 
Came  Love  once  on  a  day)   to  bring 
Tears  to  the  eyes  of  all  who  iiass, 
Thrills  to  the  grass  and  niurniurs  to  the  si  ream. 
And  I  by  blowing  on  a  reed 
Make  the  wide  woodland  sing. 


Joy  That  Endures 


Recall  the  thrills  and  the  keen  delight  of  your  first  hour 
at  the  steering  wheel  of  your  own  automobile  ? 


Of  course  you  do:  you  can 
never  forget  them. 

Nor  ever  experience  the 
same  happiness  again. 

For  that  was  the  joy  of 
no-Tjelty,  and  novelty  quickly 
•wears  aivay. 

»     *     « 

But  a  greater  joy  is  yours, 
if  you  want  it. 

And  it  doesn't  wear  away, 
nor  become  humdrum. 

For  it  is  the  delight  of  ex- 
cellence, of  superiority  and 
supremacy  —  the  joy  that  en- 
dures. 

«     »     » 

Do  you  seek  it .' 

Then  seat  yourself  at  the 
wheel  of  a  splendid  Six.  Press 
an  air  button  and  let  the  motor 
crank  itself. 

And  then  away  to  the  happy- 
land  of  Real  Motordom,  with 
continuous  ponjoer  2X  your  com- 
mand. 

*     *     * 

Continuous  power  that 
hushes  the  noise  and  cures  the 
vibration. 

Continuous  power  that 
"picks  up"  like  a  running 
horse. 


:WIMT€ 

Continuous  power  that  lets 
you  crawl  through  traffic  or 
dash  like  an  express  train  on 
ojien  stretches,  and  all  on 
direct  dri-ve,  without  touching 
the  gear-shift  levers. 

Continuous  power  that 
drives  the  car  on  so  little  en- 
ergy that  an  abundance  of  it 
remains  to  carry  you  majes- 
tically up  the  stiffest  hills. 

Continuous  power  that  won 
the  world's  lowest  upkeep 
record  of  77  cents  per  1000 
miles. 

«     »     « 

Just  try  it. 

And  then  you  will  realize 
why  it  is  that  those  fellows 
who  own  splendid  Sixes  look 
at  you  with  a  sort  of  sympathy 
when  they  see  you  still  plug- 
ging away  in  that  car  of  yours 
which  (no  matter  how  much  it 


cost  or  the  name  on  the  radi- 
ator) doesn^t  quite  reach,  be- 
cause it  has  less  than  six 
cylinders, — 

And  can  ne'vrr  liavc  contin- 
uous power. 

*    *     * 

And  that's  the  way  it  goes. 

A    new  discov 
every   man    who 
driven  a  splendid 

And    for   him 
that  endures,   for 
of  excellence,  of 
of  supremacy. 

»     « 


ery  awaits 

has   never 

Winton  Six. 

awaits  a  joy 
it  is  the  joy 
superiority, 


Yes,  and  the  price  is  only 
$3000. 

We  tell  you  about  that  in 
"The  Difference  Between 
Price  and  Value,"  a  booklet 
filled  with  sturdy  facts.  We'll 
send  it  to  you,  along  with  our 
64  page  catalog,  and  all  we  ask 
is  that  you  send  the  coupon. 

You'll  never  regret  reading 
these  books.  They  point  the 
way  to  your  most  delightful 
discoverj- — the  discovery  of  a 
pleasure,  a  satisfaction  that 
doesn^t  ivear  off.  Send  the 
coupon  now. 


THE   WINTON  MOTOR  CAR.  CO.     Licensed  U,uier  Selden  Patent    CLEVELAND,  U.  S.  A. 

Brnnch  Houses:  Broadway  and  '0th  Street,  New  York;  Berkeley  and  Stanhope  St,s.,  Boston-  246.C+'' 
No.  Bro:id  St..  Philadelphia;  209  N.  Libeit.v  St..  B.iltimore;  Haum  and  Beatt.v  Sts,  Uttsburtr;  9S»< 
Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit;  Michigan  Ave.  and  13th  St..  Chioac) ;  16-22  Eiehrh  St.  N..  Minneapolis;  332S-3330 
Main  St.,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.;  1000-1006  Pike  St.,  Seattle  ;  300  Van  Ness  Ave..  San  Francisco. 


The  Winton  Motor  Car.  Co. 
643  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Please  send  Winton  Six  literature  to 


"DON'T  SHOUT" 

"I  hoar  yf»u,    I  can  hoar  now  ns 
I  well    as  an.vhodv.     •  ITowV     (1h 
somt'thinu      new  —  THK 
MOKLKY   rnONE.     Ivo  a 
pair  in  my  ears  now.  but  they 
aro  invisible.    I  would  not  know 
1   had  thorn  in.  mjsolf,  only  that  1 
lionrall  ri>:ht  " 

ho  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 


BRIGHTEN  UP 


!L,i1\ij    Si'lil 


D  E  /\  F^ 

makes  low  9«ntnd9and  whia- 
pors  plainly  hoard .  Invisible, 
comforlable,     wrightlcss     and 
harndoss     Anyone  can  adjnst 
it.     Over  one  hundred  Ihou- 
l^lrt  and  testinioni.ils. 


THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  718.  Perry  Bldg..  PhU 


Your  Slalionert/  in  the] 

OFFICE.        B.4.\K. 
SCHOOL  or  HOME  K-  using\ 

wa.<;hburne'S  patent 
PAPER  FASTENERS. 

75,000.000 

SOLD  the  t>aiiYE.AR\ 

sboulJ  coniince  V  OL  '  of  I 
iheirSiPERlORlTY. 

Trade  Q.   K.  M"^ 


.Made  of  bras.  3  sufs.     In  brass  boxejof  100, 
Htodtome.Compact.StroBt.NoSlippiac.NEVER! 
.•\ll  ■ilaboncrj.  Send  lOc  for  sample  box  of  SO, 
assortrvl  sue*.     Ittiistratrd  booklet  tree. 

The  0.  K   Mff.  Co  .  Syracnt*.  NY  NC 
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WHATEVER 
the  occasion, 
pledge  many  happy  re- 
turns in  WELCH'S. 

The   pure   juice   of 
richest  Concords,  always 
fresh,   and   tinglingly 
delicious. 

Serve  it  as  it  comes 

to  you,  or  write  today 

for  our  free  book  of 

recipes  for  punches, 
sherbets,  desserts,  etc. 

Millions  of  people 
find  WELCH'S  an  in- 
expensive daily  luxury. 

A  tyour  dealers — or  i  doz.  \/^/n  I C fl' 

pint  case,  express  free  east  of  li^          A*-*aLi 

Omaha,  Sj.oo.      Sample  4-oz.  'iT 
bottle,  mailed,  loc. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 
Westfield,  N.  Y. 


Grape 


THE  OXYGEN 
TOOTH  POWDER 

"To  Whiten  the  Teeth 

ll'stheOxygen  (ii  theform  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  1  inCalox 
that  renders  it   so  perfect  a  cleanser  and  whitener  of  the  teeth- 
Dentists  advise  its  nse      Physicians  prescribe  it. 
All  Druggists,  25  cents. 
Samf'te  attdbooklet/iee  on  request. 
McKESSON   &  ROBBINS.   NEW    YORK 
Ask  for  the  Calox  T-juth  llrtcsh. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

BETWEEN   DEATH    AND   LIFE-IN-DEATII 

TRACING  four  months  of  Arctic  winter, 
-■-  with  but  one  month's  rations  to  keep 
them  alive,  twenty-five  members  of  the  Gree- 
ly  expedition  lay  huddled  in  a  narrow, 
miserable  hut  on  Cape  Sabine.  Greely 
had  gone  into  camp  here  in  October,  1883, 
expecting  relief  soon.  But  as  the  noonday 
sunUght  grew  briefer  and  briefer  with  each 
November  day,  all  hope  of  relief  was  aban- 
doned. The  problem  was  simply  to  keep 
alive  under  the  inverted  whaleboat,  which 
sheltered  them  on  the  .shore  of  Kane  Sea, 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  Arctic  circle. 
Even  within  this  winter  home,  the  tempera- 
ture never  rose  above  the  freezing-point  and 
when  a  man  entered  his  sleeping-bag  he  usu- 
ally found  it  frozen  to  the  ground.  But  all 
this  was  forgotten  in  the  continuous  hunger- 
pangs,  which  the  minute  daily  allowance  of 
food  seemed  merely  to  help  keep  in  good 
working  order.  "Never  was  there  any  ces- 
sation of  the  gnaw  at  their  vitals,  and  their 
hunger  usually  was  the  fiercest  just  after 
they  ate." 

Yet  there  was  a  chance  to  deliver  these 
twenty-five  men  from  this  grisly  Life-in- 
Death.  But  it  meant. that  somebody  must 
go  out  and  face  Death  itself  in  the  storms 
of  the  sunless  Arctic  midwinter.  At  Cape 
Isabella,  thirtj^-five  miles  to  the.  south,  there 
was  a  cache  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  pounds  of  good  beef.  And  it  is 
the  storj'  of  the  attempts  to  get  the  meat, 
with  its  record  of  splendid  heroism,  death, 
and  suffering,  that  Frank  Barclay  Copley  tells 
in  The  American  Magazine  (New  York). 
A  young  man  of  twenty-five,  George  A\'.  Rice, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  lead  a  party  to  get 
the  needed  food.    Greely  himself  hesitated. 

But  Sergeant  Rice  kept  protesting  that 
the  meat  could  be  gained  without  disaster, 
and  day  after  day  he  begged  the  conunandor 
to  let  him  go  for  it  at  the  head  of  a  little 
force 

At  length  Greely,  yielding  to  Rice's  im- 
portunities, decided  to  send  him  for  the 
meat.  Many  volunteered  for  the  honor  of 
accompanjTng  Rice.  Those  finally  selected 
were  Sergeants  Juhus  R.  Frederick,  David 
Linn,  and  Joseph  Elison.  Frederick  was  a 
little  chap  commonly  called  "Shorty,"  every 
inch  of  whom  was  pure  gold.  Linn  was 
soldierly  in  all  his  instincts,  a  hard-working 
man  and  a  faithful  friend.  Elison  was  another 
good  man. 

The  equipment  of  Rice's  party  consisted 
of  a  light  sledge,  a  sleeping-bag  in  which  all 
four  could  get  at  once,  a  rifle,  an  ax,  an 
alcohol  lamp,  and  a  pot  for  cooking.  They 
carried  bread  and  meat  calculated  to  give 
them  a  daily  ration  of  a  pound.  It  was  early 
in  November  when  they  set  out,  and  tln^ 
Arctic  day  of  many  months  was  practically 
dead.  As  they  left  the  hut  in  the  half-light 
that  immediately  succeeded  midday — at 
which  hour  the  .sun  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
horizon  for  a  short  time — the  four  men  re- 
ceived a  cheer  from  their  conorades;  that 
was  all. 

On  account  of  a  detour  made  to  avoid  cross- 


From 

America's 

Most 

Famous 

Spring — 

Waukesha, 


''The  World's   Best 
Table    Water  ' 

In  NEW  Sterilized  Bottles  only 


A     THE'BEST'LIGHT 


A  portable,  pure  white,  steady,  safe 
l\.  light.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
eicetylene.  100  candle  power.  No  grease, 
dirt  nor  odor.  Lighted  instantly.  Costs 
2  cts.  per  week.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
lOP  catalog.    Do  not  delay. 

THK  BEST  tlGHT  CO. 
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ing  a  high  ridge,  they  had  a  journey  of 
forty  miles  before  them.  For  two  days  they 
went  on,  traveling  a  few  miles  each  day, 
Rice  leading  and  cheering  them  on  with  his 
jokes  and  high  spirits. 

But  at  noon  of  the  third  day  Rice  caught 
Elison  in  the  act  of  stooping  to  fill  his  mouth 
with  snow.  To  eat  snow  or  ice  in  the  Arctic 
is  practically  to  commit  suicide.  The  snow 
or  ice  only  increases  the  feverishness  of 
thirst,  and  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
body  so  as  to  make  it  an  easy  victim  of  the 
frost.  The  leader  stopt  short,  and  seized  the 
offender's  arm. 

"Spit  it  out,  you  damn  fool!"  cried  Rice. 
"  Do  you  want  to  die?  Do  you  want  to  kill 
us  all?" 

But  Elison  swallowed  the  mass  in  his 
mouth.  "I'm  so  thirsty  I  can't  stand  it," 
he  moaned.  And  it  is  probable  that  he  re- 
peated his  action  when  the  others  were  not 
looking. 

During  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the 
four  men  had  to  cross  masses  of  ice  heaped 
up  from  twenty  to  forty  feet,  and  around 
which  the  fierce  winds  had  piled  the  drifting 
snow.  Frequently  the  sledge  would  capsize 
and  roll  over  and  over,  and  they  would  have 
to  dig  it  out  of  the  snowbanks  with  their 
hands.  But  that  same  afternoon  Cape  Isa- 
bella, their  destination,  was  reached. 

Securing  the  meat  at  once,  and  sustained 
by  only  a  small  cup  of  tea,  they  immediately 
took  up  the  drag-rope  and  started  back  for 
the  hut. 

After  they  had  been  traveling  for  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  Elison  suddenly 
stopt.  Both  of  his  hands  and  both  of  his 
feet  were  devoid  of  feeling.  They  were  frozen. 
Rice  grasped  the  situation  at  once  and  gave 
hurried  orders  to  bivouac.  A  fierce  wind 
was  now  blowing,  and  without  shelter  of 
any  kind  they  could  not  keep  their  lamp  burn- 
ing. So  all  got  into  the  big  sleeping-bag 
without  a  mouthful  of  warm  food. 

Rice  lay  on  one  side  of  Elison,  with  Freder- 
ick on  the  other  side.  Each  took  a  hand  of 
the  sufferer  and  placed  it  between  his  thighs, 
and  then  they  placed  the  feet  of  the  sufferer 
between  their  thighs,  in  this  way  di'awing  out 
the  frost.  Elison  moaned  all  night  with  pain. 
No  one  had  any  sleep. 

In  the  morning  they  succeeded  in  getting 
some  warm  food.  Walking  behind  the  sledge, 
Elison  got  along  fairly  well  for  a  few  hours; 
then  his  steps  became  slower  and  again  his 
hands  and  feet  were  frosted  while  his  legs 
became  as  stiff  as  cord-wood.  It  was  now 
unsafe  to  let  him  travel  alone;  so  little 
Frederick  put  his  arm  around  him,  half  sup- 
porting and  half  dragging  him,  while  Rice  and 
Linn  hauled  the  heavy  sledge.  In  this  man- 
ner they  toiled  on  through  soft  snow  and 
hummock  ice  until  it  was  too  dark  to  traA-el 
farther. 

The  next  day  Elison  became  altogether 
helpless.  His  clothing  stiffened  into  a  solid 
sheet  of  ice.  His  face  froze  until  his  eyeliiis 
were  glued  together.  Frederick  hardly  could 
keep  him  moving  and,  hauling  the  sledge 
without  any  help  from  the  other  two.  Rice 
and  Linn  became  utterly  exhausted.  They 
stopt  for  a  consultation.  They  were  on  an 
open  plain  of  ice,  and  the  wind  was  filling 
the  air  with  snow. 

Rice's  brain  worked  busily  ami  clearly. 
They  either  must  abandon  the  meat  or  some 
one  must  take  up  the  rifle  and  put  Elison  out 
of  his  misery.  It  did  not  take  Rice  a  moment 
to  come  to  a  decision.    Standing  to  one  side 
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with   Frederick  and  Linn,  he  said:    "We'll 
have  to  abandon  the  meat." 

All  three  men  looked  hard  at  one  another, 
thinking  of  their  struggle  to  get  the  meat, 
and  what  that  meat  meant  to  them  and 
their  comrades.     But  there  was  no  murmur. 

They  left  the  meat,  marking  the  place  by 
sticking  their  rifle  upright  in  the  snow.  As 
they  struggled  on,  Elison  grew  more  and 
more  helpless.  Finally,  at  Rosse  Bay, 
fifteen  miles  from  their  hut.  Rice  realized 
that  all  would  die  if  they  tried  to  go  farther 
with  Elison.  There  was  one  chance.  Rice 
spoke  abruptly: 

"You,  Frederick  and  Linn,  get  into  the 
bag  with  Elison.  I'll  try  to  reach  camp  and 
send  back  help. 

Frederick  and  Linn  knew  what  that  meant. 
Rice  would  be  without  a  bag,  so  that  if  his 
sorely  taxed  strength  failed  to  enable  him  to 
reach  the  hut  in  one  march,  he  would  die. 
And  if  he  fell  exhausted  and  died,  Frederick 
and  Linn  would  die  in  the  bag  with  Elison. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  no  demur. 

They  laid  their  sleeping-bag  on  a  little 
terrace  above  the  ice-foot.  With  Linn  in 
the  bag  with  Elison,  Rice  and  Frederick 
tried  to  light  a  fire  so  they  could  have  a 
little  warm  food  and  a  good  drink  before  the 
parting.  They  first  tried  the  wood  they  had 
brought  along,  and  then  the  lamp.  But  in 
the  fierce  gale  they  succeeded  only  in  frosting 
their  fingers.  Rice  then  seized  a  bit  of  frozen 
meet  and  started. 

When  Rice  was  gone,  Frederick  smote  the 
frozen  meat  with  his  axe,  and  gave  Linn  and 
Elison  each  a  small  piece.  Then,  taking  a 
bit  for  himself,  he  joined  them  in  the  bag, 
and  pulled  the  flap  down  over  their  heads. 

The  wind  continued  violent  as  hour  after 
hour  passed.  The  bag  froze  so  solidly  that 
none  of  the  men  could  turn  in  it.  Frederick 
and  Linn  lay  shivering  with  cold.  Only  for 
a  few  moments  at  a  time  did  Elison  cease 
groaning  and  screaming. 

After  six  hours  of  floundering  through  the 
snow,  stumbling  over  the  ice-hummocks  and 
staggering  under  the  hurricane  blasts,  Rice 
entered  the  hut  at  Cape  Sabine,  and  fell 
exhausted  gasping,  "Eiison's  dying  at  Rosse 
Bay." 

A  rescue  party  was  formed,  the  men  were 
brought  back,  and  thus  ended  the  first  at- 
tempt to  get  the  meat.  Eiison's  hands  and 
feet  were  frozen  off,  and  Linn  had  lost  his 
reason. 

December,  January,  February,  and  March 
passed.  The  party  lived  on  their-  diminishing 
rations,  augmented  by  some  animals  that 
were  shot.  Three  of  the  party  died  during 
the  winter.  On  April  6,  Rice  and  Frederick 
got  Greely's  long  withheld  permission,  and 
started  on  an  attempt  to  get  the  meat  aban- 
doned by  the  earlier  expedition.  They  took 
a  sledge,  a  sleeping-bag,  a  liberal  allowance  of 
food,  and  other  necessary  equipment.  Travel- 
ing over  the  ridge  instead  of  around  it,  they 
reached  a  place  called  Eskimo  Point.  The 
meat  was  only  six  miles  farther  on,  so  they 
lightened  their  sledge  by  leaving  the  sleeping- 
bag  here. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  were 
sure  they  had  reached  the  spot  where  the 
meat  had  been  abandoned.  Search  as  they 
would,  however,  they  could  not  find  it.  Noth- 
ing was  to  be  seen  either  of  the  meat  or  the 
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rifle  that,  they  had  loft  to  mark  the  spot. 
At  length  Fnnlerick  propoHcnl  that  they  place 
their  sledge  on  end,  n^turn  to  tlunr  sleeping- 
bag  for  the  night  and  resume  the  search  in 
the  morning.    JJut  Rice  said: 

"No;  let  us  find  the  meat  now.  We  must 
find  it.  I'm  sure  the  weather  is  going  to 
clear,  and  there's  no  telling  what  it  may  be 
in  the  morning." 

But  Rice  soon  showed  signs  of  weakening, 
and  the  two  comrad<!S  started  back  to  their 
sleeping-bag.  Rice's  steps  became  slower. 
A  halt  was  made  in  the  lee  of  a  great  ice- 
berg.   Rice  sank  down  sik^ntly  on  the  sledge. 

But  when  Frederick  gave  him  some  l)randy 
and  spirits  of  ammonia,  he  once  more  smiled. 

"You'll  be  all  right,"  said  the  little  man, 
briskly,  "when  I  get  you  sonu;  warm  food 
and  brew  you  some  tea." 

He  lighted  the  lamp  and  prepared  the 
food  and  tea.  Rice  ate  and  drank,  and 
thanked  his  comrade  for  his  kindness.  Fred- 
erick packed  up  the  things,  and  they  wen- 
ready  to  resume  the  struggle.  But  Rice  did 
not  get  up. 

"Come,  Matey,"  said  Frederick,  "we  must 
get  to  our  bag  or  we  will  freeze." 

With  an  effort  Rice  got  to  his  feet.  He 
took  a  step  or  two  and  fell.  Like  a  wounded 
animal  he  struggled  to  regain  his  feet,  but 
could  not  until  Frederick  helped  him  up. 
Supported  by  Frederick,  he  tried  to  walk, 
but  again  collapsed,  and  Frederick  had  not 
the  strength  to  hold  him  up.  As  he  lay  in  the 
snow,  Frederick  bent  over  him  and  said: 
"Matey,  what  have  you  had  to  drink  that 
you  can't  keep  your  feet?"  Rice  smiled  and 
returned  the  banter. 

Frederick  drew  up  the  sledge,  took  off  his 
jumper,  and  wrapt  it  about  his  comrade's 
feet.  Then,  with  the  snow  driving  down  upon 
him,  he  sat  down  upon  the  sledge  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  took  Rice  in  his  arms  as  a  mother 
would  a  child. 

They  had  a  great  habit  of  V)antering  each 
other,  did  these  two  men;  and  whik;  they 
waited  for  what  they  knew  was  fast  coming, 
they  gave  a  pretty  good  imitation  of  their 
banter  at  its  best 

It  would  not  greatly  stretch  the  truth  to 
say  that  Rice  died  with  a  jest  and  a  smile 
upon  his  lips.  .  .  .  After  about  an  hour  had 
passed,  he  gave  a  sort  of  gasp,  and  I'rederick, 
holding  the  emaciated  form  in  his  arms,  al- 
most could  feel  the  spirit  go  out  of  it. 

Frederick  knelt,  kissed  the  sunken  cheeks 
of  his  old  comrade,  trudged  back  to  the  slecj)- 
ing-bag,  and,  before  he  fell  asleep,  made  up 
his  mind  to  return  and  perform  his  last  service 
for  his  "matey,"  to  give  his  body  burial. 

In  the  morning,  after  he  had  some  warm 
food,  he  slowly  dragged  his  sledge  back  to 
the  great  iceberg  in  the  shelter  of  which  la.\- 
the  dead  man  beside  the  frozen  sea.  It  was 
the  painful  labor  of  hours  to  get  the  grave 
ready.  After  he  hacked  at  the  ice  with  his 
ax,  he  was  obliged  to  stoop  and  scoop  the 
loose  ice  from  the  hoU^  wilh  his  liaiuls. 

But  his  work  was  now  finisheil.  Taking 
the  poor  old  skeleton  body  in  his  arms,  he 
again  kissed -the  grimy,  sunken  checks,  and 
dragged  the  body  into  the  hole.  Cently  he 
pusheil  the  loose  ice  down  upon  the  body. 
and  heaped  the  ice  up  over  the  gra^•e.  TIkmi 
he  knelt  and  muttered  some  kind  of  a  prayer. 

"If  this  were  fiction,"  says  the  writer,  who 
gathcreil  his  story  largely  from  personal  talks 
and   private  journals  of  the  survivors,   he 


We    are     frequently    told    by 
men  who  have  for  years  used 

Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  CreaiTl 

after  s/iai'ing  that  they  find  it  especially  helpful  when  nibbed  on  the  face  before 
applying  the  soap.  It  then  quickly  and  thoroughly  softens  the  beard  even  more 
than  latlier,  thus  reducing  razor-pressure  and  the  con.sequent  danger  of  too-close 
shaving  or  cutting  the  skin. 

'When  applied  after  j/ia-z-'iftg  Hinds  Honey  ?ind  Almond  Cream  stops  the  smart  at 
once,  heals  cuts  or  scraped  skin  in  a  day,  so  the  face  is  ready  for  the  next  day's  shave. 

Hinds  Honeyand  Almond  Cream  isallready  for  use,  quickly  applied  without  effort, 
and  always  sure  to  soothe  and  heal  any  tender,  irritated  surface.  It  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy,  and  positively  will  not  grow  hair.  It  is  antiseptic,  higldy  refined  and 
entirely  harmless.    It  is  used  in  thousands  of  homes  by  all  members  of  the  family  for 


CHAPPING 


WINDBURN 


and  all  skin  affections.     Price  50  cents,  in  bottles  only,  at  all  dealers,  or  postpaid  by  us  for 

same  price.     Do  not  take  substitutes,  for  they  may  disai)poi..t  you. 

Write  to-day  for  a  liberal  trial  bottle,   free  on  request. 

A.    S.    HINDS,    6    West    Street,    Portland,    Maine 


■^BP 


LONG  LIFE 

Brief,    Bimplo,   practicnl    ruloa   for  overydny  lifo. 
Dr    KintzinK.    i2mo,  cloth.    $1.00  net ;  by  mm  I.  Si. 10. 

rUNK  ft  WAGHALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


And  How  To 
Attain    It 

By 


E 


DUCATION   OF  THE  WILL 


By  JULES'P.WOT.IJtt.D. 
I,  cloth.  J1.50.  net;  bv  mail.  $1.60 


i2mo,  _,- - 

FL'NK  &  WAQNALLS   CO.^lPANV 


Ph.D.    448  pages, 
Publishers,    NEW  YORK 


WRITE  FOR  GRAND  FREE  MILLWORK  CATALOG 


Build,  Remodel  or  Repair  a 
House  at   SMALL    COST 


Lumber  and  Millworkj 

Plan  Book 

lOc 


for  this  House 

^698 


\\\'  will  ■.upi)ly  vou  with  hisjh  irrade.  puaranteed  Build- 
ing Material — the  best  made  in  America — at  an  enormous 
ca>h  .^.iviiij;:. 

Doors,  77  Cents  and  up^ 
Windows,  67  Cents  up 
Corner  Blocks,  2  Cts. 
Porch  Columns,  $1.85  up 


t 

:1     1 

1 

1 

(                    1 

I 

1 
'i 

Stroni  Door,  77c 


5000  Building  Material  Bargains 

including  Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings.  Stairs    and 
Porches  —  Flooring,  Finish  and  LUMBER 

(!et  our  price>^  on  everything  you  need  to  build  a  new 
house  or  modernize  an  old  one.  l"ree  Catalog  ofters 
■;coo  Bargains- the  \-ery  latent  dc^ii;ns  in  Millwi.rk. 
apiirovedby  best  architects.  Qoalily,  Satisfaction  aDd  Safe 
DfliTery  GaaraDtecd  Anywhere. 

Wo  saved   our  customers  a  million  dollars  last 
year.     We   ship   everywhere   under  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  quality.' safe  delivery  and  sat" 
faction.     Money  refunded  and  freight  paid 
both  ways  if  ijoods  are  not  as  roi'resented 
Write  for  (".rand  Free  Millw. irk  Cataloi;. 
GORDONVAN  TINE  COMPANY 
2300  Case  Street  DaTcnport.  Iowa 


kt 

Stairs. 
Complrle 
i  rf»<iy  to 
put  tocptber. 


!li/S2322 

•  •  offi'r  .>  spl,'n<Hd 

hMv  ,if  St;i:r  M:>- 

ri.il  in  Oik  and  \f\~ 

■  l*in>'.    (lur  dioien* 


laU>«t 


st.iir 


Estimates   FREE 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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COLT  Superiority  Proven! 

For  two  years  the  Automatic  Pistol 
Match  of  the  United  States  has  been 
won  with  a 

COLT  AUTOMATIC  PISTOL 

The  COLT  has  outshot  and  outranked 
all  others  in  open  competition,  which 
proves  COLT  ACCURACY. 

Home    Protection    doesn't 
require  an  expert  shot,  but  it  does 
require    an    accurate    Automatic 
Pistol  with  which  YOU  can  do 
expert  shooting — the  COLT 
is    the    one    best    proof  / 

of  the  most  accurate 


pistol  for  you 
to  buy. 


A  COLT  in  the  house  affords  not 
,^  only  protection,   but  a  sense  of 

absolute  safety.     It's  the  safest  Automatic 
Pistol  to  keep  in  the   home   LOADED  AND 
READY  FOR  INSTANT  USE.     It  can't  be   acci- 
dentally discharged.    It's  the  only  Automatic  Pistol  with 
an  automatic  safety  —  you  can't  "forget  to  make  it  safe." 

Colt  Automatic  Piistols  may  be  had  in  various 
v^  sizes  —  from  the  little  vest  pocket  caliber  .25  to  the 
m  heavy  Army  cahber  .45  —  the  most  Dowerful  pistol 
^       made. 


2' 


Send  for  Catalog  and  Leaflet  describing 
COLTS  and  COLT  VICTORIES 

Colt*s  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co. 

No.  26  Charter  Oak  Ave. 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 


"Wo  wantour  1911  Catalog  £d 
the  home  of  every  Farmer  ia 
America;  178  pages  of  genuine 
-     ,    .  w(>T^=T/T     ^'^"^»    Harness    and  Saddle 
^^A  ^V^  ^^■Uf   ^^"""^"is;  251  illustrations;  133 

Yww    ^^Sl        iS^SUmMI  ^^^^^^  Vehicles,    7i   designs    in 
i^^^f^f*/  Harness.    Biggest  and 

best  book  ever  print- 
^ed.  Murray  "Highest 
Award"    Buggies 
Direct  from  hisFac- 
'  tory;  4  weeks*   road 
'  trial;  2  yearB*   gTiar 

t^^/     i^g^.i^^'     '^/^l^^^s*^     antes.     Send  for  this 
"^^s-se^  ^"^  Bjg  Free  Book  today. 

WllberH.  Mtirr>yMfg.Co.328E.  pthSt..  Cincinnati,  0 


Price 

$12.00 

AT  FACTORY 


ThisCabinetr'""' 


Ortk,  fin- 
ished golden,    44"    long,   24" 
wide,  has  drawers,  extension 
glide,    roll  front,    paper 
cabinet, etc.,  as&hown. 
We   sell    it    at    a    low 
price  to  introduce  our 
4>tnce    Furniture- 
Desks,   Chairs,    Tables, 
Files,  Book  Cases,  etc 
Ask  for  prices    and 
Catalorf  No.  233. 
WE    MAKE     GOOD 

Upholstered  Fornilure 

Turkish  and  Odd  Rockers,  Parlor 
and  Library  Suites, Davenports  and  Couches  in  Oak  and 
^MaboKaQy.PlaDders.missioDaDdrezulftr.  Covered  la  best  leather 
inoneywnil)uy — tTfrypieceFuarmntced.  Askforprio«l»ndCa?a?og  No.  433 

£•  H.  STAFFORD  MFG.  CO.,  242  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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FIRST    AID  for  chaiy  folks.       INSTANTANEOUS  cheers  and 
comforts,  warms  and  strengthens.     Made  in  a  jiffy  —  de-light-ful. 


Instantaneous 
Choqolate 

Simply  mix  in  boiling  milk.  Gives  the  most 
pleasing  results,  also,  in  the  home  preparation 
of  desserts.  Sold  by  dealers  in  fine  food  products 
and  at  the  selected  stores  with  the  green  signs: — 


If  you  cannot  buy  Instantaneous  conveniently 
send  40  cents  for  a  half  pound  can  postpaid, 
or  write  for  sample. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  iVhilman's  Fussy  Package  for  Fastidious  Folks 


might  well  be  accused  of  straining  credulity 
to  the  breaking-point  by  relating  Avhat 
Frederick  now  did,  half-starved,  and  ex- 
hausted with  the  labor  of  the  journey  and  the 
grave-digging.  But  the  simple  fact  stands 
that  this  man  turned  about  and  hauled  his 
own  and  Rice's  outfit  back  to  the  hut,  more 
than  twenty  miles  away. 

How  it  was  accomplished  need  not  be  told 
in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Frederick's 
staggering  and  stiunbling  lasted  for  four 
days;  that  he  was  able  to  sleep  only  by  dead- 
ening his  senses  with  fuel  alcohol  diluted  with 
water;  that  he  was  able  to  cook  only  when  he 
had  warmed  himself  up  by  hours  of  travel; 
and  that  he  resolutely  clung  to  all  of  his  out- 
fit, even  tho  this  made  it  necessary  for  him, 
when  he  crossed  ridges,  to  drag  first  the  sleep- 
ing-bag over  and  then  the  sledge.  Frederick 
did  all  that  he  had  determined  to  do.  He 
reported  Rice's  death  to  the  commander,  he 
brought  back  every  article  of  equipment  that 
he  and  Rice  had  taken  out,  and  M  turned  into 
the  general  store  every  particle  of  what  had 
remained  of  Rice's  rations  when  Rice  died. 

Two  of  the  party  in  the  hut  had  died  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  Rice  and  Frederick, 
but  the  spirits  of  the  survivors  had  revived  a 
bit  when  Sergeant  Long  succeeded  in  killing 
a  bear.    Then  came  the  heavj'  blow: 

Brainard  was  about  to  enter  the  hut  when 
he  caught  sight  of  little  Frederick  off  in  the 
distance,  manfully  plodding  along  with  his 
sledge.  Frederick  briefly  told  Brainard 
the  news,  and  together  they  entered  to  report 
to  the  commander. 

Even  the  rough  diamonds  in  the  expedi- 
tion had  come  under  the  spell  of  Rice's  sunny, 
lovable  nature.  As  Frederick  told  in  simple 
terms  of  Rice's  death,  the  tears  freely  flowed. 
When  he  had  finished,  there  was  a  moment's 
silence,  and  then  one  man  broke  down  com- 
pletely, filling  the  hut  with  his  sobs  and 
dismal  moans.  The  other  men  lay  with  teeth 
tightly  clenched. 

At  length,  the  moaning  continumg,  a  man 
shouted,  "Shut  up,  you  fool!"  and  others 
took  up  the  cry;  something  had  to  be  done 
by  these  men,  many  of  whom  were  them- 
selves on  the  verge  of  death,  to  preserve 
their  self-control. 

And  so  ended  the  struggle  for  the  meat. 
Because  the  meat  never  was  gained,  shall 
we  say  that  the  struggle  was  all  in  vain? 


Candor  in  the  Home. — "Your  sister's  a  long 
time  about  making  her  appearance,"  sug- 
gested the  caller.  "Well,"  said  the  httle 
brother,  "  she'd  be  a  sight  if  she  came  do^vn 
without  making  it." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Modem  Method. — "I  am  a  candidate  for 
your  hand." 

"But  my  parents  have  indorsed  another 
young  man." 

"All  right;  I'll  run  as  an  insurgent."^ 
Houston  Chronicle. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writlnff  to  advertisers 


Easy  Santa. — Bobby  (on  Christmas  morn- 
ing)— "Where  does  Santa  Claus  get  all  his 
things,  mama?" 

Mama— "Oh,  he  buys  them." 

Bobby — "Well,  he  must  be  a  jay  to  let 
any  one  palm  off  a  tin  watch  on  him!" — 
Judge. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Reasons. — Professou. — "  Why     did 
come    to    college,    anyway?     You    are 
studying." 

Willie  Rahrah. — "Well,  mother  says  it 
is  to  fit  me  for  the  Presidency;  Uncle  Bill, 
to  sow  my  wild  oats;  Sis,  to  get  a  chum  for 
her  to  marry;  and  Pa,  to  bankrupt  the 
family." — Puck. 


Poor  Fish ! — Prospectivk  Customer. — 
"What  fish  is  that?" 

English  Fishmonger. — "That's  'ake  sir." 

Prospective  Customer. — "  Oh,  indeed ! 
Toothache  or  headache?" 

Fishmonger. — "Neither,  sir;  it's  'ake  all 
over,  sir." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Miniature  Specialization. — A  young  medical 
student  was  being  quizzed  by  one  of  his 
teachers:  "In  what  will  you  specialize?" 
he  w"as  asked.  "Diseases  of  the  nostril," 
replied  the  student.  "Good,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, enthusiastically.  "Which  nostril?" 
■ — Success. 


The  Psabn  of  the  Suffragette 

Show  me  not  with  scornful  numbers, 
You've  too  many  voters  now! 

Woman,  wakened  from  her  slumbers, 
Wants  the  ballot  anyhow. 

Life  with  Bill  or  life  with  Ernest 
Is  no  more  our  destined  goal. 

Man  thou  art;  to  man  thou  turnest; 
But  we,  too,  demand  the  poll. 

Not   enjoyment,   naught   but   sorrow, 

Is  the  legislator's  way; 
For  we'll  get  to  him  to-morrow 

If  he  should  escape  to-day. 

Art's  expensive,  styles  are  fleeting; 

Let  our  lace-edged  banners  wave. 
Thus  inscribed,  o'er  every  meeting; 
"Give  us  suffrage  or  the  grave." 

Heroines,  prepare  for  battle! 

Lend  your  efforts  to  the  strife! 
Drive  all  husbands  forth  like  cattle; 

Be  a  woman,  not  a  wife! 

Trust  no  man,  however  pleasant. 

He'll  agree  to  all  you  say. 
Send  yon  candy  as  a  present, 

Go  and  vote  the  other  way. 

Wives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  preceding,  leave  behind  us 
All  the  rest  at  dinner  time. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
Don  the  trousers  and   the  coat; 

For  our  candidate  pursuing 
The  elusive,   ninil)lc   vote. 

— Smart  Set. 


A  Soporific  Measure. — "Doctor,  I've  tried 
everything  and  I  can't  get  to  sleep,"  com- 
plained the  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the 
telephone.  "Can't  you  do  something  for 
me?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  kindly.  "Just 
hold  the  wire  and  I'll  sing  you  a  lullaby." — 
Success. 


Just  as  good  as  the  Hartford 

"pEKSONS  scattered  all  over  the  United  States  are  askinj(  their 
^  agents  or  brokers  to  get  them  policies  in  the  Hartiord.  But 
some  of  them  are  being  persuaded  to  accept  policies  in  other  com- 
panies because  the  agent  or  broker  argues  that  the  companies  he 
wants  to  give  them  are  "just  as  good  as  the  Hartford.* 


♦» 


But  are  they  just  as  good  ?  Do  you  know^  about  any  of  them 
as  )^ou  know  about  the  Hartford?  The  Hartford  is  today  the 
best  known  fire  insurance  company  in  America.  It  is  more  than 
one  hundred  years  old  and  in  that  time  has  promptly  and  fairly 
met  every  loss.  It  does  the  largest  business  of  any  company  in 
America  and  at  San  Francisco  paid  the  largest  single  loss  in  fire 
insurance  history.  When  an  agent  or  broker  asks  you  to  accept 
a  policy  in  some  company  "just  as  good,"  remember  these 
things  about  the  Hartford  and  take  no  other  company,  how^- 
ever  "good." 

The  penalty  of  a  mistake  in  choosing  a  company  falls  on  you. 
When  you  choose  the  Hartford  you  take  no  chances.  Ask  for  the 
Hartford  and  accept  no  substitute.  Any  agent  or  broker  can 
get  it  for  you,  so  when  your  policy  expires 

INSIST  ON  THE  HARTFORD 

Agents  Everywhere 


Standard  Dictionarj-  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


For  That 
Man 


Send  me  $1  for  two  Unwrickable 
Poplin  Silk  Four  -  m  -  Hand  Ties 

(Ju.Tranticd  to  outwc.ir  any  silk  or 
salin  lit  tli..t  rft.iils  (or  f  1.00  orKss. 

Gunmntccd  not  to  show //«  /joA'^ 
or  '.vriiik/is;  i(  my  Ties  do,  J.  will 
rotiini  yi>iir  tiwury. 

Are  m.ide  reversible — double  wear. 

Tliey  are  2  ins.  wide  and  46  ins. lout;. 

They  also  come  in  li-inch  width,  46 
inches  long,  if  you  prefer. 

They  are  made  by  the  best  methods 
known  and  from  perfect  Silk  Po/'iin. 

The  fi>llowing  colors  in  stuck — 
Black,\Vhitc.Green.Hrown.Red.t)ld 
Rose, Cerise, Gray.  Heliotrope.  I.ii;ht 
blue.  Medium  Blue  and  Dark  Blue. 

When  you  buy  from  me  you  buy 
direct,  sn-in^  ret.iiler"s  profits.  If 
the  Roods  do  not  wear  to  your  satis- 
faction you  can  n-tiirn  thfm  and  pet 
your  tnoiu-y  back  at  any  time.  Can 
you  ask  for  more  ? 

I  w  ill  send  you  my  Style  Book  free. 
It  contains  the  actual  silk  swatches, 
and  with  it  a  folder  sliowinsr  how  to 
correctly  tic  all  styles  of  Men's  Neck 
Wear.  References:  Anyhxnktn  Troy. 

C.  CS.  ri.rMI\Sll  \«".  289  River  Street.  Troy.  N.  Y 


j§URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Age  im- 
proves flavor;  adds  mildness;  prevents 
birinj;.  In  the  blending-,  seven  different  to- 
baccos are  used.  Surbrug's  "Arcadia"  is  in 
a  class  by  itself — nothing  so  rich  in  flavor — 
so  exhilarating  in  quality.  .■V  mild  stimulant. 

At  "i 'our  Dealer's. 

SEND  10  CENTS  for  sample  which  will  convince. 

THE  StIRBRlTG  COMPANY 

81  Dcy  Street  New  York. 
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Individual  Bookcases  for 
Christinas  Books 

Keep  your  Xmas  gift  books  in 
your  own  room — in  a  Stol<^rnicl« 
Bookcase,  with  Writing  Desk  and 
Locker  Units,  if  desired. 

9lol>c  ^^Vcri>  ickc 

Elastic  Bookc£ises 

conform  to  lasting;  style  rather  than  passing 
fancy — exact  duplicates  are  always  obtain- 
able. Uniform  prices,  freight  prepaid 
everywhere. 

Write  today  for  "The  World's  Best  Books" 

Containing  lists  of  the  5, 10.  25.  50  and  100 
"best  books,"  for  children  and  adults. 
"A  meaty  volume  for  booklovers." 
— Chicago  Record  Herald 
Mailed  free,  with   our   handsomely  illus- 
trated Bookcase  Catalogue  on  request. 

9I><Slot>«:V,rnick<ea. 
Dept.  V.  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


/ 
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Conservative  management.  Capital 
and  Surplus  of  $400,000.00  and  First 
Mortgages  on  productive  real  estate 
safeguard  our  Secured  Certificates. 
Please  write  for  booklet  "  F." 


,SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  fc  TRUST  CO. 

'1  CAPITAL t SURPLUS  »A0O 000 00    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Next  to 
a  good 
dentist — 
the  best 
friend  to 
your teeth 
is  a 


TOOTH   BRUSH' 

You  cannot  clean  teeth  by  brushing  over 

tbem.   Nor  can  you  properly  reach  the  l/aci 

teeth  with  an  ordinary  straight  brusli. 

The  Pro-phylac-tic  is  the  only 

brush  that  thoroughly  cleanses  in 

and  around  a/l  the   teeth — its 

curved  handle  and  irregular  tufts 

are  for  this  purpose. 

The  individual  yellow  box  pro- 
tects against  handling.  Rieid  or 
flexible  handle.  Prices.  25. 35,  40c. 

Every  brush  fully  guaranteed,    ff^e  replace 
if  defective.      Our  interesting  booklet 
it  yours  for  the  aiiing. 
Florence  Mfg.  Co. 
14  Pine  Street,  Florence,  Mass. 

Sole  makerfl  of  Pro-phy-lftc-tic  Tooth,  Bftir, 
Militarj  «n^  jiand  Bruehes. 


Tell  Wellman. — "  So  you  have  a  new  idea 
for  a  dirigible  balloon?" 

"  Yes.  Make  the  equilibrator  larger,  put 
a  motor  into  it,  and  let  it  pull  the  balloon."^ 
Washington  Star. 


A  Robber, — "  \A'ere  you  ever  confronted  by 
a  robber?" 

"Sure." 

"  And  did  you  play  the  part  of  a  hero." 

"No,  indeed;  you  can't  throttle  a  gas- 
meter." — Houston  Post. 


How  the  Fight  Began. — Violette — "I 
wi.sh  you  would  tell  me  how  to  get  this  pitch 
off  my  dress.  I  have  tried  everything  I  can 
think  of." 

Reginald — "  You  might  try  a  song.  You 
always  get  off  t^^e  pitch  when  you  sing." — 
Judge. 


Nothing  Much. — "I  don't  know  whether  I 

ought  to  recognize  him  here  in  the  city  or  not. 

Our  acquaintance  at  the  seashore  was  verv 

slight." 

"  You  promised  to  marry  him,  didn't  you?  " 
"Yes,     but     that     was     all." — Louisville 

Courier-Journal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

December  24. — Eight  passengers  are  killed  and 
twenty-five  injured  in  a  train  wreck  in  northern 
England. 

December  25. — The  Red  Star  liner  Finland  col- 
lides with  and  sinks  the  Belgian  steamer  Bal- 
tique  off  the  Belgian  coast. 

December  27. — It  is  reported  at  Washington  that 
a  clash  has  occurred  between  the  troops  of  San 
Domingo  and  Hayti. 

December  28. — M.  Laffort,  a  French  aviator,  and 
a  passenger  are  killed  in  an  aeroplane  fall  at 
Issy-les-Moulineaux,  France. 

December  29. — Fire  destroys  the  wooden  build- 
ings around  the  harbor  of  Messina,  Italy. 

Domestic 

Washington 

December  26. — President  Taft  approves  the  ex- 
penditure of  $20,000,000  for  reclamation  work 
in  the  West, 

It  is  announced  that  Attorney  General  Wickers- 
ham  has  prepared  to  prosecute  the  "  Electrical 
Trust." 

Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  in  his  annual  report 
as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  de- 
clares that  the  first  year  of  free  trade  under 
the  Payne  Tariff  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Philippines,  and  that  Filipinos  are  taking 
the  place  of  Americans  in  the  civil  service. 

General 

December  24. — Six  persons  are  killed  in  a  collision 
between  two  Pennsylvania  Railroad  passenger 
trains  at  Nevada,  Ohio. 

December  25. — The  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  in 
Los  Angeles,  are  partly  wrecked  by  an  explosion 
of  dynamite. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  advances  the  wages 
of  its  engineers. 

Three  men  are  killed  and  many  injured  by  an 
explosion  at  the  Kingston  shaft,  near  Greens- 
burg,  Penn. 

December  26. — Arch  Hoxsey,  in  a  Wright  bi- 
plane, establishes  a  new  world's  record  for  alti- 
tude of  11,474  feet  at  Los  Angeles. 
Adams  Sherman  Hill,  professor  emeritus  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory  at  Harvard  University, 
dies  in  Boston. 

December  27. — The  civil  suit  against  the  beef 
trust  is  dismissed  in  the  Federal  Circuit  Court 
in  Chicago,  at  the  request  of  the  government, 
in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  trial  of  the  packers 
on  criminal  charges. 

December  29. — Arch  Hoxsey,  holder  of  the  world's 
aeroplane  record  for  altitude  soars  over  10,000 
feet  in  flying  over  Mount  Wilson,  Cal. 
The  grand  jury  investigating  the  wholesale  vote- 
buying  in  Adams  County,  Ohio,  bring  in  in- 
dictments at  West  Union,  making  a  total  of 
1,100. 
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SLIDE  DOOR 
ECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 

—THE  ONE  incorporating  all  your  bookcase 

desires. 
Don't  buy  a  bookcase  until  you've  seen  this 
Unique,    attractive,    ser- 
viceable case. 

COSTS  LESS  BE- 
CAUSE all  superfluous 
material  is  eliminated ; 
simplicity  and  economy 
in  construction  without 
the  sacrifice  of  quality  en- 
able us  to  sell  this  hand- 
some stack,  Plain  Oak, 
any  finish,  with  drawer  or 
another  book  section 
C19fin  Delivered. 
^l^.OU  Get  catalog 
"E"  showing  many  styles, 
Standard  or  Mission. 


^S>-Verlical  Letter 

File 


Capacity  20,000 
Letters.  Solid  Oak 


Delivered. 


«p  1  (I.Z.)  Roller  Bearings  make 
access  to  any  letter  INSTAN- 
TANEOUS. 

Dust  Proof  and  equipped  with 
Follow  Blocks. 

Made  also  two  and  three  drap- 
ers high  and  in  Cap  and  Bill  sizes. 

Catalog  "D"  shows  FOUR 
COMPLETE  LINES  OF  FIL- 
ING DEVICES  (all  prices)  and 
a  most  complete  line  of  Office 
Necessities. 

At  these  prices  FREIGHT  PAID  to  any 
Railway  Station  east  of  Montana  -  Okla- 
homa line.  Consistently  h'W  prices  beyond- 

Get  catalogs  and  " '  Filing  Suggestions  ' ' 
— free. 

THE  if^  MFG.  CO. 

56  UNION  STREET,  MONROE,  MICH. 
New  York  Office:  lOS  Falton  Street. 


Perfect  Comtort  (or  Man  and  Horse 

Whitman  Saddle 

Used  by  the  best  riders  of  all  countries, 
invented  thirty  years  ago  and  improved 
every  year  since ;  ideal  for  gentleman  or 
lady  rider  and  a  scientific  fit  for  the  mount. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free — describing  the 
several  styles  0/  Whitman  Saddles  and  everything 
frojn  ■'  a  addle  to  S/nir.^' 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


^%0^  You  can  withdraw 

^^  ^^O  your  money  without 

notice  at  any  time 

Do  you  realize  what  an  advantage 
that  is  to  you?  Your  money  is  not 
indefinitely  tied  up  when  it  is  in- 
vested in  this  Company. 

It  is  always  under  your  control — always 
available  to  meet  sudden  emergencies. 
Yet  it  draws  five  per  cent  interest  for  every 
day  that  it  is  in  the  care  of  this  Company 
— and  it  is  safeguarded  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  real  estate  deposited  in  trust 
with  one  of  the  strongest  financial  insti- 
tutions of  this  city. 

This  Company  has  been  in  business  for  fifteen 
years.  It  has  never  been  a  day  late  in  the  mailing: 
of  interest  checks  and  has  never  failed  to  respond 
immediately  to  a  request  for  withdrawal  of  funds. 

Let  us  send  you  the  booklet  telling 
all  about  this  institution  and  its  plan 
of  doing  business.     Write  today. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  BIdg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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I  Want  to  Give  You 


« 


Human  Energy 


>» 


My  book  explains,  for  the  first  time,  the  laws 
governing  right  exercise.  It  shows  clearly  and 
concisely  why  a  few  minutes  daily  of  move- 
ments scientifically  directed  to  reach  your  in- 
ternal organs — all  of  which  are  muscles— vi\\\  do 
infinitely  more  for  your  health  and  strength  than 
hours  of  random  exercise. 

"  Human  Energy  "  has  the  endorsement  of  physicians  of 
national  reputation.  I  offer  it  to  you  free  because  I 
want  you  to  understand  the  principles  underlying  the 
Thowpson  Course,  which  has  brought  thousands  of  men 
from  uncertain  health  and  inefficiency  into  fuller,  more 
useful  and  serener  life. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  adopt  the  principles  of  my 
Course  -all  men  of  sedentary  life  will.  You  will  find 
"  Human  Energy "  a  real  contribution  to  the  science  of 
making  the  most  of  oneself.  It  is  startling,  yet  obviously 
true.  Sending  for  it  puts  you  under  no  obligation,,  except 
to  read  it  as  though  it  were  written  by  a  friend. 

J.EDMUND  THOMPSON, 

Suite  713,       Exchange  Building,      Worcester,  Mass. 


YOUR  INCOME  STARTS  AT  ONCE 

liusiness  men  seeking  a  conservative  invest- 
ment opportunity  should  thoroughly  investigate 
tlie  sound  financial  possibilities    of  the   Coin 
Operated   Weighing  Scale.      These  macliines 
have  a  very  large  earning  capacity — the  immense 
revenues  of  two  powerful  corporations  are  de- 
rived stdfly  tlu'i-t'f  i-(nii.  Their  eaniinf^s  art- clear  pr<)fit  — 
sure,  continuous  and  payable  in  cash  dividends  when- 
ever you  want.    Del)ots.  StcU'es,  Waiting-rooms,  etc.,  are 
asking  for  them-      Splendid  locations  can  he    found 
everywhere.     100  well  i)Iaced  will  yield  you  a  handsonu' 
ineonie  without  any    interfi>r<>nre  with  your  present 
liusiness  or    oeeupation.      Our  free  booltlet,    "Facts." 
puts  you  in  touch  with  this  most  attractive  opportunity 
—offers  vou  hrii;ht  piospects  for  1911,       Write   for 
itt,.dny.       MIl.I.S  IVOVKI.TV  t'O.. 
MIllM  lllclK..  <lile«B«,  D«'pt."I.  ' 
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TOLSTOY  on  SHAKESPEARE 

An  intensely  interesting  little  volume,  in  which 
Tolstoy  gives  his  candid  opinion  of  what  he  calls 
Shakespeare's  much  overrated  genius.  ;fi.oo  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-()o  East  jjd  St.,  N.  Y. 


RIFLE  PRACTICE 

AT  HOME 

Maxim  Silencer 

Makes  Indoor  Shooting  a  Pleasure 


In  this  column,  lo  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  U  con- 
(uited  as  arbiter. 


With  the  new  Couplincr  anyone  can  attach  it  im- 
mediately to  any  22  Cal.  Rifle  without  thread  cutting 

or  u^e  of  tools.  . 

.Special  [jrice  $;.  inchidinjr  Coupliiis  and  instruc- 
tions. Tf  vour  dealer  has  >oUl  out  we  will  send  by 
return  mail  upon  receipt  of  price.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.     Write  for  catalogue. 

When  orderiuR  mention  make  of  Kifie. 

MAXIM  SILENT  FIREARMS  CO. 
H.  P.,  38  Park  Row  -  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


"(;.  J.,"  Colorado,  Te.x. — ".May  the  word  'rever- 
ence' be  u.sed  to  ex[)re.s.s  a  degree  of  rexard  for  a 
person,  or  is  it  restricted  to  mean  a  worsliipful 
regard  as  directed  to  that  which  is  divine  or  sacred? 
Is  its  u.se  permissible  in  tlie  sentence  'He  has 
reverence  for  his  mother'?" 

Thi.s  word  is  now  rarely  used  to  express  mere 
deference  or  deep  respect  felt  for  a  person  on 
account  of  jjosition  or  relationship.  The  feeling  of 
reverence  has  within  it  some  degree  of  fear  or  awe, 
and  in  its  highest  sense  is  applied  to  that  which 
while  lovely  is  .sublimely  exalted.  "Affection" 
or  "love"  would  be  preferable  terms  for  use  in 
the  sentence  submitted. 

",r.  H.."  Chevy  Chase,  Md. — "What  rule  gov- 
erns such  combinations  as  'inasmuch'  and  'inso- 
much,' and  what  objection  is  tliere  to  the  combina- 
tion 'insofar'?" 

The  explanation  of  these  phrases  is  given  as  fol- 
lows in  the  Standard  IJictioxary  (p.  2370,  col.  2); 
under  the  heading,  "in  .so  far  as":  "The  in  is 
redundant.  .S'o  Jar  an  is  complete  in  itself  as  an 
adverbial  phra.se,  and  expresses  all  that  is  meant. 
The  incorrect  phrase  is  probably  modeled  on  inas- 
much as,  which,  however,  is  grammatically  differ- 
ent, much  being  a  noun  and  requiring  the  prep- 
osition to  give  it  adverbial  force  (in  such  amount 
or  measure  as),  while  far  is  itself  an  adverb,  need- 
ing no  preposition."  .According  to  some  gram- 
marians, the  compounding  of  phrases  is  not  to  be 
commended,  and  Goold  Brown  states  that  "no 
regular  phrase  .  .  .  should  be  needlessly  converted 
into  a  compound  word  .  .  .  for,  in  general,  a 
phra.se  is  one  thing  and  a  word  is  another,  and 
they  ought  to  be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible." 

"E.  A.  D.,"  Cumberland,  Md. — "Should  an  ad- 
jective or  an  adverb  be  used  in  the  sentence,  'He 
arrived  safe  (or  safely)"!" 

Either  is  correct,  according  to  the  point  of  view. 
If  reference  is  made  to  the  condition  of  the  person 
arriving,  a  predicate  adjective  is  u.sed  to  modify 
the  subject  "he";  but  if  the  manner  of  the  arrival 
is  referred  to,  the  adverb  "safely"  is  correct.  The 
latter  would  express  the  meaning  that  "He  arrived 
in  safety." 


Motor  Tours  of  Europe 

1  Q  1  1  Everything  is  Complete 
•■■^■'•■'•and   theVervBest 
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We  are  Pre-Eniinently  tiie  Lc.id.i-  ui  Motor  Tours 
De  Luxe  in  Europe. 

The  Grand  Automobile  Tour  of  Europe,  Majr  10, 
1911,  103  Days.  $986.85  on  Land.  Italv,  1  vrol. 
Bavaria.  (Germany.  Holland.  Belgium.  Paris.Chateaux 
of  Touraine,  London,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Orient  Tour.  April  «.  73  days,  $490  on  Land. 
Greece,  Turkey.  Syria.  Holy  Land.  Efrypt  and  Italy. 

Vacation  Tour  of  Fur'^pe,  July  4.  1911.  55   Days, 

$417.15  (»w    Land.     Holland,  Beljiium.   The    Rhine, 
i'aris.  Chateaux  of  Touraine,  London,  Ireland. 
Short  Vacation  Tour  of  Europe.  July  1 5^44  Days, 

f 328.65    ('"    Land.    I'aris,    Chateaux  of   Touraine, 
.ondon,  Ireland. 

Round    the   World,   5    Months,  October   1,  1911. 

HawaiiJapan.China,  Philippines.  India.  .-Xrabia.  Holy 
Land.  Egypt,  Greece,  Turkey,  Italy,  Central  Europe, 
British  Isles. 

Write  for  Details.  Personally  Conducted.  /Cati's 
do  Not  inchidc  steamship  Kires,  but  Include  Every 
Other  Item  of  Expense. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklrt*  at  once.  Space  is 
limited.     Reservations  should  be  made  right  away. 

THE  GROSS  TOURS.  Inc. 
302  Ellicott  Sviuare.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


DISflGll 
ERUPTIONS 


Speedily  Yield  to 

CUTICURA 

Soap  and  Ointmenl 

Cuticura  Soap,  assisted 
when  necessary  by  Cuticura 
Ointment,  not  only  pre- 
serves, purifies  and  beauti- 
fies the  skin,  scalp,  hair  and 
hands,  from  infancy  to  age, 
but  tends  to  prevent  clog- 
ging of  the  pores,  the  com- 
mon cause  of  pimples, 
blackheads,  inflammation, 
irritation,  redness  and  rough- 
ness, and  other  unsightly 
and  annoying  conditions. 

Sold  throughout  tho  world  Depots :  London.  TT, 
Charterhouse  Sq.;  Paris.  10.  Rue  de  la  Chaussoe 
d'Antln;  Australia.  K.  Towns  &  Co..  Sydney;  India, 
B.  K.  Paul.  Calcutta.  Chin.i.  Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.; 
Japan.  Maruya,  Ltd..  Toklo,  So.  Afrlra.  Lennon. 
Ltd..  Cape  Town,  etc.;  U.S  A..  Potter  Drue  A  Chem. 
Corp..  Sole  Props..  133  Columbus  Ave  .  Boston. 

jK^ Post-free.  32-pape  ("Mtlcura  Booklet,  giving  In- 
struction for  the  Best  Care  of  .<kin.  Scalp  and  Hair. 

Bronchial  Troches 

will  slop  that  cough.  Carrj-  them  in  your  pocket 
and  use  them  all  day  whenever  needed,  without 
inconvenience.  They  are  safe  and  effectual. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  and  noted  for  their 
prompt  action. 

Price.  25c.  50c  and  $1.00.    Sample  free 
John  I.  Brown  &  Son  Boston,  Mass. 


Wonderful  Sewing  Awl 

For  mending  harness,  shoes,  straps, 
canv.^.  Sews  or  mends  any- 
-^-^•e>/J^^^  thing;  whole  repair  shop. 
Ssmplt  ^^^ffypJBB^  Automatic  natural  teiiMon 
pnpald.  ^jSj^ijJ^recl.  carr>-lngwaxed  Ihread. 

lr»>>tf  »»t  bMj.^K^^^Ongina!  and  only  perfect 
S«ll>  on  •ir>«-  ^^I^F  locksntch,  diamond  point 
needle, grooverunningfulllcngthprotects  the  thread, 
exclusive  feature;  always  ready,  universal  dcmsjid, 
C.  A.  Myars  C*..  6408  Lssingien  A**.,  Chlcaoo.  III. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  THE  Literart  Dige-st  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directorij 


All  Expense  Tours 

Limited  Parties    Personally  Escorted 

Over    thirty   years    of    American 
managed  tours  for  Americans 

Leisurely,  Comforlable   travel  With 

all  the  cares  and  Worries  left  ou(. 

Tours  During  1911   include 

The  Cherri,'  Blossom  Tour  leaves  San 
Francisco  Feb.  28th  for 


Japan 


Holy  Land 


Japan,    China,     Korea 
and    directly    home,    or 
continuing  via  Trans- 
Siberian  Route  to  Berlin  and  home. 
Leave  New  York  Jan.  25  and  Feb.  8, 
Greece.  Turkey, 
Asia  M  i  n  or  , 
Kgy'pt  and    the 
Nile. 

and  the  West  Indiet. 
Leave  New  York 
Jan.  21  and  28;  Feb. 
4.  II  and  later.  12 
tours  including  tours  of  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean. 

U'hick  Booklet  may  we  send  you  ? 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston  ;  225  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.  Y. :  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburg  ; 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Panama 


The  Pilgrim  Tours 

Twenty  Trips   to   Europe 

Moderate  Cost 

Best  Management 

Especially  attractive  trips   Mar. 
18,  April   8,  2q,  and  later  to  the 

Mediterranean 

Tours  to  the 

Coronation 
North  Cape 
British  Isles 

AND   ALL   EUROPEAN    POINTS 

Booklets  read  II  from 

The   Pilgrim    Tours 

Old  South  Cliiifch  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass. 

or  any  office  of  the 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

Agents  of  the  Pilgrim  Tours    ^g 


ANCHOR   LINE 

SCOTLAND  and  IRELAND 

TWIN    SCREW  STEAMSHIPS 

Sailing  Every  Satiu-day  from  New  York 

Time  of  Ocean  Trip,  7i  Days 

Splendid  accommodation  :  excellent  service. 

MODERATE  RATES 
Forgeneral  information,  sailings  for  1911  and 

rates  address  Dept.  T, 

Henderson   Brothers,    General   Agents 

17  &  19  Broadway,  New  York 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 


Only  12  mem 
bers  in  tin 
Jan.  party. 


WITH  GLHRK 


exceptional 
int*^resting 
ftjatures. 


Jan.  25.  Eastward;  $2100;  Trans-Siberian  $1550 

FRANK   C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg..  New  York. 


MOTORING  IN  EUROPE 

J^itU  Itiformation 
H.  "W.  Dunulns  &  Company 

102  Con^egational  House  Boston,  Mass. 


BARRETi 

TOURS. 


"Travel  Free 


'rom  \^are 


Thirty  years'  success 
in  serving  a  discrimi- 
nating clientele  in 
both  Escorted  and  In- 
dependent European  travel  assures  our  pa- 
trons every  comfort,  agreeable  companion- 
ship, select  hotels  and  attractive  prices. 

Send/or  helpful  Brochure  "L," 
containing  38  itineraries  and 
valuable  information^  free. 

BARTLETTTOURS  CO.,200  So.l3fh  St.,PluIa. 


HAWAII 

A  special  cruise  visiting  Honolulu  and 
Kilauea,  the  greatest  volcano  in  the  world. 
Sailing  from  San  Francisco  March  18,  1911. 

JAPAN 

Two  parties  sailing  in  March,  1911.  Special 
arrangements  for  private  tours  at  any  time. 

Around  the  World 

Several  parties    eastward   and  westward   in 
1911. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

4B  Beacon  St.,  BostoD.Mass.;  789B Market  St., 

San  Francisco ;  S53B  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


153  DAYS  EUROPEAN  TOmi^ 
liULL  EXPENSES  Jfcffi 

Cabin  Passage.    G':">il  h'^te!  acooiniii'-djitions. 
BIEDIT.  and  RIVIERA  "  ROMANIC  "  Feb.  4. 
$340.  MEDIT.,    RIVIERA  and 
FRANCE,  Feb.  4,  $425  » 

Write    for    foreign    edition     "  Big  and  Little 
Journeys."      containing    itineraries    of    these 
aud  20  other  attractive  European  tours. 
BKKKM.%.\  TOUUI!!«T   CO. 
334  Washiiitrton  St..  Roston,  lla!!<i. 


University    Travel -Study    Club 

Sprins  Cultural  Tour.  March  29. 
.Spriiijj  Oriental  Tour,  March  18. 
liest-of-Kurope  Tour,  June  14-24. 
Coronation  Tour.    June    10. 
Dr.    A.   C.  FLICK,  SYRACUSE,    N.  T. 


FLORENCE  VILLA 

Florida's  Unique  Plantation  Hotel.  Sit- 
uated in  the  famed  lake  region.  Modern 
accommodations. 

A    Noted   Hunting  and  Fishing    Resort 

Luscious  fruit  from  500  acres  of  orange 
groves  at  the  disposal  of  our  friends. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

H.    GU^'     INICK-ERSOIN 

Florence  Villa  Sta.,  Fla. 


H  Select    9000     ^  J%  J%  4% 

Europe  s£E  $260 

wide  choice  of   routes;  eleven    years'    experience; 

lii::;hest  t>stimonials.      Apply  at  once 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS, 8  IteaeonSt..  Boston, Mass. 
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EUROPE     Best    Way  to    Travel  <  The 

and  Orient         .it  Moderate   Cost.    (  IDE.\Ei 
— ^^-^^      Send  for  Booklet       )        Way 
J.  P.Graham,  Ideal  Tours  KoilOoS-DfPittsburg 


Bible  Lovers*    Pilgrimage 

Sailing  Apr.  19,  1911,  Greece,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  Constantinople.  Inspiring 
leadership.     JMiiiivntiit  cost. 

H.  AV.   DUNNING    &    CO. 
102  Congregational   House,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


Free  Trip  i; 


o  Europe  or  in 
America  will  be  given 
at  any  time  to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight. 
Address  BABCOCK'S  TOURS.  1137  Dean 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


TO  EUROPE  IN  1911 
10  TOURS   UNDER  ESCORT 

Itineraries  sent  on  request 

Special  inducements  to  organizers 

MARSTKKS  TOIUS 

2tSn'asbingtonSt.,  Boston  31  H  .3Ulh8t.,Nev  York 


4  A  A    days.  June  10.  Azores — Madeira — Gihral- 
J,^^    tar— ,\l?iers — Europe    (Vienna.  Berlin). 
Short    tour   same    ship.       Later    tours. 
12  years  of  h.'st  tours  at  lowest  rates. 
W.A.JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 

THE  BEST  of  EUROPE  ^cL^s 

Sinall    Parties :    Auto     Excursions ;   June 
Sailings.     A  trip  worth  while. 
E.  W.  VAN  DEUSEN,  542  W.  124th  St.,  N.  T. 

Mediterranean  ''To"'  Europe 

Features:  Amalfi-Sorrento  Drive,  Italian 
Lakes,  the  Trassachs.  Address  Shelton 
Party,  Winter  Hill,  Boston,  M-ss. 


U-VIVERSITV  PRI.\TS 

2,000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  SO  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19    Trinity   PI.,  Boston. 


CLARK'S  ^■^.l",;^;  CRUISE 

FEB.  4,  S400  up  for  71  days.  Shore 
trips  ALLINXLUDED.  Round  World; 
Trans-Siberian;  Riviera-Italy,  and  30 
Tours    to    Europe. 

Specify  program  desired. 
FRANK  C.CLARK,     TimejBldg.,     New  York. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Special  facilities    offered  to  private 
persons  for  independent  travel  on  the 

NILE 

Rates.,  booklet  on  request. 
TABET'S  TOURS  COMPANY 

3HO    Fifth   Avenue,    IVew    Vork 
Cairo  Office:  Opposite  the  Savoy  Hotel 


Mjp»^  SAfLINC 

^^^^  March  sth  idjp 

A  THOROUGH  TOUR  OF  MEDITERRANEAN  CO'IhfTRtES 
KOTA  CM.EAP  CRUISE  or  MEDITCKRANLAN  WATERS 


(•UROPCANTOUIIS 

JUIE  t^.  JUNC 1 1 JUHE  t« 

JUN£.2»,JULr!l. 

HORTH  CAPE  *"0 
jjrt'O     RUSSIAN 

NOT  THE  BICCCST 
WOT  THE  CHEAPEST 

THE  BEST 


12th  YEAR  IN  THE  ORIENT 

Small  parties  Jan.  25  and  Feb.   18.  Prof. 
Albert  E.  Bailey  conducts  for  the  si.xthtime. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  Home  Boston,  Mass. 


^obson's  #ID  l^orln  Cours 

First  party  will  sail  Feb.  22  by  White  Star  Liner 
"  Cedric. "  for  Spain,  Morocco,  Sicily. Italy.  The  Ri- 
viera, Paris.  London,  Second  tour  sails  July  3rd. 
B»)th  tours  exclusively  first  class,  and  both  are  con- 
ducted personally  by  Mrs  Robson.  Itineraries  uptin 
request.  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kobson,  Youkers,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

30th  Year  —  Limited  Parties  — 
Exceptional  Advantages;  Strictly 
first  class.  Write  for  progrrams 
Dr.&Jlrs.H.S.  Paine,  GleiisFalls,.\.». 


ORIENT-EUROPE 

ORIE\T.%L.  TOURS,  January  25.  Tours 
to  all  parts  of  Europe  Strictly  First-Cluss. 
Illustrated  programs  free. 

DE  POTTER  TOURS  (?;"') 

33  Broad^ray,    Xew  York 


PBBIS 


By  F.  Berkeley  Smith, 
author  of  "  The 
Real  Latin  Quar- 
ter," etc.  1,5  Cap-    iT(jri  r 

tivating  Pictures  by  I  I  |jrl  T 
the  Author  and  sev-  *  *  Wl«l»l 
eral  Noted  French  Artists.  "  It  is  the  gay- 
est book  of  the  year,  and  is  as  handsome 
mechanically  as  it  is  interesting  in  narrative. 
The  sparkle,  the  glow,  the  charm  of  the 
risque,  the  shimmer  of  silks,  and  the  glint  of 
jewels,  are  all  so  real  and  apparent." — Buf- 
falo Courier.  i2mo,  cloth,  handsome  cover, 
S1.50.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 

NA/AS  M  I  IM  OTO  IM 

Its  Sights  and  Insights 

BY  H.\RELET  EAKHART  XIONROE 
A    chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the 
National  Capital,  full  of  anecdote  and 
unconventional  description.  . 

"This  is  an  extraordinarily  readable  account  of 

the  great  capital." —Lutheran  Observer,  Phila. 

Z?)no.  Cloth.    184  Pages  of  Text  and 

40  Pages  of  Inserted  Illustrations. 

Price,  $1.00   Set;    by    mail,    $1.09. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


FOR  YOUR  TRIP   .\BR0.1D     liKARIV 

FREIMOH 

oe:friviabm 

SF>AIMISM  or 
1-rAI.IAIM 

In  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant 
diversion  everyday  for  a  little  while 
you  can  learn  any  of  the  great 
foreign  languages  by 

The  Celebrated,  Natural 

Rosenthal  Method 

for  Quick  Language  Study 


Snceessfal,  because  it  Is  Nattire'sAown  method 

Almost  unconsciously  yon  glide  into  thinking  ]n 
the  new  language,  this  bein^the  natural,  sure  way 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the  new  tongue.  You 
will  speak,  think,  and  write  the  new  language  in 
surprisindy  short  time.  Thousands  of 'Digest" 
readers  have  used  it.  Price  for  each  language, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


|l  tJNORTl 

The  Centre  of  Win- 
ter Out-of-Door  Life 
in  the  Middle  South 

Free  from  climatic    extremes, 
and  wholesome  in  every  respect. 

FOUR  EXCELLENT  HOTELS,  50  COT- 
TAGES— The  only  resort  having 
THREE  18 -HOLE  GOLF  COURSES, 
Country  Club,  40,000-Acre  Pri- 
vate Shooting  Preserve,  Good 
Guides  and  Trjiined  Dogs,  Fine 
Livery  of  Saddle  Horses,  Model 
Deiiry,  Tennis  Courts,  Trap 
Shooting,  etc. 

NO  CONSUMPTIVES  RECEIVED 
AT  PINEHURST 
Through  Pullman  Service  from  New  York  to 
Pinehurst  via  Seaboard  A  ir  Line.     Onll)  one 
night  out  from  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati. 

Send  for  illiutrated  literature 

Pinehnnt  General  Office:  PINEHURST,  Nortli 
Carolina,  or  Leonard  Tofts,  Owner,  Boston,  Mass. 


European  Tours 

Attractive  all  expense  Tours  under 
escort  and  independent. 

Early  Mediterranean  Tom  Feb.  4, 
$340.  Send  for  free  copy  of  our 
.travel  magazine,  "  Big  and  Little 
Journeys,"  containing  complete 
itineraries  of  25  different  tours. 

BEEKMAN  TOURIST  CO. 

338  Washington  St.,  Boston 


University  Travel 


Of  all  Arts,  Travel  is  the  one  best  rewarded, 
least  known,  most  travestied.  Getting: 
about  is  not  difficult,  but  "  getting  about" 
is  not  travel.    Let  us  tell  vou  our  methods. 

TOURS  IN  WINTER,  SPRING,  SUMMER 
TO  THE  ORIENT  AND  EUROPE 
We  own  and  operate  the  yacht  ATHENA  in 
Greece.  Tell  us  when  you  can  sail ;  where 
you  would  go.  We  will  send  you  illustrated 
announcements . 
BI'RR.llT  OV  r\IVEBSITY  TR.%VEI, 

10  Trinity  I'lace,   Boston,  Mass. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
ORIENTAL-"  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

THE  CHAUTAUOIIAWAY 

IS  THE  BEST  WAY 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS       APPLE:T0N.WI& 


TRAVEL  STUDY    CLASS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Sails  January  28,  1911 

Prof.  T.  G.  Soares,  University  of  Chicago 

Chicago,  Illinois 


AH  South  America  January  28th 

(  T/tis  tour  includes  Cuia) 
A  later  sailing    February   4th. 

Japan  &  China  February  15th 

and  a  later  sailing  March  8th  &  21st. 
Extension    to    Trans-Siberia. 

Round-the-World  1911-1912 

Small  Parties.     Luxurious  Arrangements. 

Bl'RE.lCOF  rXIVKKSITV  TR.%VKI. 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS      OF      THE       DAY 
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MEXICANS  STILL  INSURGENT 

""^  ELDOM  have  dispatches  so  abounded  with  contradictions 
^^  as  those  which  report  to  the  outside  world  the  progress 
-^  of  the  armed  revolt  against  Diaz.  On  the  same  day  one 
jrrespondent  tells  us  that  "  the  backbone  of  the  insurrection  is 
roken "  and  another  declares  that  "  the  movement  is  now 
:ronger  and  more  important  than  at  any  time  since  its  incep- 
on."  In  dispatches  all  bearing  one  date  we  read  that  General 
'avarro,  commander  of  the  Federal  troops,  "  is  now  in  control 
I  the  situation  all  along  the  line  "  ;  that  his  command  "  is  bottled 
p  near  Mai  Paso  "  ;  and  that  he  "  was  killed  several  days  ago 
1  an  engagement  and  the  fact  is  being  concealed  from  the  Army 
md  the  public."  In  another  day's  news  we  may  take  our  choice 
etween  the  statements  that  "  the  rebel  forces  are  now  broken 
p  into  small  and  ineffectual  bands  "  and  that  the  Government's 
'Oops  have  just  been  crushingly  defeated  near  Casa  Colorado 
ith  a  loss  of  600  men.  Later  dispatches  usually  state  that  the 
lore  startling  of  these  items  "  lack  confirmation."  It  is  also 
oticeable  that  in  the  main  the  reports  of  insurrectionary  vic- 
)ries  reach  us  by  way  of  El  Paso  or  San  Antonio  on  the  Texan 
order,  while  the  most  emphatic  tidings  of  the  Government's 
accesses  come  by  way  of  Mexico  City.  A  conservative  read- 
ig  of  the  evidence,  however,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  since 
:s  outbreak  in  November  the  insurrection  has  registered  itself 
1  a  score  of  battles  and  has  resulted  in  hundreds  of  casualties. 
"  Much  as  Americans  could  wish  it  otherwise,"  remarks  the 
few  Orleans  Picayune,  which  is  near  the  scene  of  trouble,  "the 
let  must  now  be  conceded  that  the  neighboring  Republic  of 
[exico  is  facing  a  much  more  serious  uprising  than  has  so  far 
sen  admitted."  After  pointing  out  that  the  insurrectos, 
aving  the  sympathy  of  the  masses,  are  able  to  maintain  them- 
jlves  in  small,  well-mounted  bands  which  strike  sudden  blows 
t  the  Government  and  escape  into  the  mountains  with  little 
)ss,  the  same  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Unless  the  Diaz  Government  succeeds  in  crushing  this  insur- 
sction  promptly,  it  is  certain  to  spread,  as  there  can  be  no  de- 
ying  that  wide-spread  unrest  and  discontent  exist  in  Mexico. 
.Itho  the  Diaz  regime  has  been  beneficial  to  Mexico,  the  auto- 
ratic  manner  in  which  the  country  is  governed  and  the  extra- 
;gal  means  by  which  the  President  and  his  leading  followers 
ave  succeeded  so  long  in  keeping  themselves  in  power  have 
roused  the  ill  will  of  many  influential  men  who  are  now  com- 
ining  to  bring  the  reign  of  the  dictator  to  an  end. 

"  As  far  as  foreign  interests  in  Mexico  are  concerned,  the 
all  of  Diaz  would  be  a  calamity.  Whatever  else  he  may  have 
one,   he  certainly   has  protected    foreign  investments  in  his 


country,  and  has  encouraged  foreigners  to  reside  there  and  in- 
vest their  money  in  developing  Mexican  resources.  There  is 
some  reason  to  doubt  that  the  success  of  any  of  the  numerous 
opponents  of  Diaz  would  leave  foreign  interests  undisturbed, 
and  for  that  reason  the  present  trend  of  events  is  being  regarded 
with  uneasiness,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

"  Americans  are  extensively  interested  in  the  neighboring 
Republic,  not  merely  because  many  Americans  live  there,  but 
because  also  great  sums  of  American  capital  are  invested  in 
Mexican  enterprises,  most  of  which  will  be  temporarily 
damaged  by  insurrection  and  may  be  even  worse  injured  by  the 
success  of  the  revolt.  The  Administration  at  Washington  would 
do  well  to  watch  the  progress  of  events  carefully,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  look  after  American  interests  energetically,  should 
the  occasion  arise. " 

Altho  sporadic  outbreaks  are  reported  from  Vera  Cruz,  Sonora, 
Durango,  Tabasco,  and  Yucatan,  the  organized  insurrection 
seems  practically  confined  to  one  State,  Chihuahua.  An  El 
Paso  dispatch  to  the  New  York  iSmm  says  that  at  a  conservative 
estimate  there  are  3,200  Federal  troops  in  the  field  in  that 
State,  while  the  armed  insurrectos  number  "  probably  not  over 
2;000."  In  the  same  dispatch,  which  presents  the  clearest  pic- 
ture of  the  situation  which  has  come  to  our  notice,  we  read: 

"  That  the  affair  is  much  more  of  a  rebellion  than  the  Mexi- 
can officials  looked  for  is  shown  by  their  inability  to  crush  it 
out  at  once,  as  was  promised  and  prophesied.  That  the  rebels 
are  incapable  of  making  any  great  amount  of  trouble  is  shown 
by  theii'^'lack  of  generalship.  Having  thrown  to  the  winds  the 
opportunities  that  presented  themselves  in  the  beginninjr,  by 
retreating  to  the  hills  and  allowing  the  Federals  to  surround 
them  and  cut  off  their  supply  of  ammunition  they  must  cer- 
tainly fall  eventually  unless  some  new  and  particularly  brilliant 
leader  pilots  them  to  victory  or  some  blundering  Federal  com- 
mander permits  them  to  escape. 

"  The  revolt  is  confined  absolutely  to  that  section  of  Chihuahua 
west  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua  and  south  of  El  Paso,  with  a 
small  area  in  northeastern  Chihuahua  near  Ojinoga  on  the  Texas 
border.  In  the  western  region  the  entire  country  may  be  said 
to  be  in  revolt.  Not  a  score  of  adult  Mexicans  in  the  entire 
region  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Government  except  some  of 
the  big  hacienda  owners.  Many  not  active  in  the  cause  of  the 
insurrectos  are  secretly  their  friends.  Many  are  not  in  action 
because  of  lack  of  arms,  but  almost  the  unanimous  sentiment  of 
the  native  population  is  rebellious.  The  insurrectos  are  at  home 
and  are  fighting  on  their  own  chosen  ground. 

"  They  have  their  families  and  friends  to  feed  them  and  give 
them  shelter,  and  help  to  spy  upon  the  Federals;  they  are  all 
good  riders  and  are  accustomed  to  the  mountains ;  they  know 
their  country  as  a  city  policeman  knows  his  beat.  At  present 
they  have  plenty  of  ammunition,  but  when  they  expend  their 
supply  on  hand,  where  will  they  get  more  ?  They  have  drawn 
the  Federals  into  the  mountains,  as  they  said  they  would,  to 
fight  at  a  great  disadvantage  on   insurgent    territory,  but  in 
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A  CRUCIAL  POINT  CAPTURED  AND  ABANDONED  BY  THE   "  INSURRECTOS."     • 

Tlie  town  of  (loinez  Palacio  was  cai)tiire(l  by  the  insurgent*  on  November  21 .     Had  tliey  fortified  tlieiiiselves  there,  the  correspondents  say.  they  would 
have  been  able  to  cut  the  railroad  and  meet  theFederal  forces  in  detail  as  they  came  no'th  from  Mexico  City. 


drawing  them  in  the  insurgents  have  drawn  about  themselves 
a  cordon  of  guards  that  absolutely  cuts  off  their  supply. 
Soldiers  from  Sonora  guard  their  rear ;  soldiers  from  Durango 
guard  on  the  south ;  soldiers  from  Chihuahua  hem  them  in  on 
the  east,  and  the  soldiers  from  Juarez  and  other  border  towns 
and  United  States  peace  officers  are  watching  the  border,  so 
that  all  sources  of  supply  are  cut  off. 

"  It  is  true  that  in  every  battle  fought  so  far  the  rebels  have 
either  been  the  victors  or  have  at  least  fought  a  draw,  but  no 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  any  ground  gained.  The  Federals 
have  shown  no  brilliant  generalship  either;  in  fact,  they  have 
shown  a  great  deal  of  stupidity ;  they  have  walked  into  traps, 
and  they  have  been  slow  to  take  the  field. 

"  The  rebels  first  had  a  clear  field.  They  opened  at  Gomez 
Palacio  by  capturing  the  town ;  at  Parral  they  had  a  chance  to 
take  the  city  and  perhaps  hold  it.  At  least  by  fortifying  them- 
selves in  either  of  these  places,  especially  Gomez  Palacio,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  cut  the  railroad  and  meet  the  Federals 
in  detail  as  they  came  north  from  Mexico  City,  and  might  have 
captured  ammunition  trains  and  mountain  guns  that  have  been 
coming  through  unmolested.  Chihuahua  was  at  their  mercy, 
according  to  general  opinion,  for  several  days.     Civilian  guards 


tA%^^^® 


THE   HIGHER   HE    GOES   THE    SHAKIER   IT  GETS. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

were  hired  to  stand  watch  there.  The  soldiers  were  admittedly 
unable  to  hold  the  town  if  attacked.  It  was  a  week  almost 
before  the  Federal  reenforcements  began  arriving  at  Gomez 
Palacio  and  Chihuahua.  There  were  ammunition  and  field  pieces 
stored  in  Chihuahua. 


"  But  none  of  this  for  the  rebels — they  drew  back  into  the 
hills ;  the  demonstrations  against  Gomez  Palacio  and  Parral 
were  apparently  made  only  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Fed- 
erals and  draw  them  into  the  rebel  country.  They  succeeded, 
but  now  they  are  surrounded  and  their  ammunition  supply  is 
cut  off.  They  may  kill  many  Federal  soldiers  before  the  end 
comes,  but  it  must  be  a  Federal  victory  eventually,  even  if  the 
Federals  just  wait  till  the  rebels  shoot  out  all  their  ammunition. 

"However,  the  insurrectos  have  established  a  strong  rural 
position.  In  some  of  the  towns  they  hold  they  have  put  their 
officials  in  charge  and  are  conducting  the  affairs  of  municipality 
and  district  with  as  much  dignity  as  their  predecessors.  Every 
small  town  west  of  Chihuahua  is  either  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surrectos or  could  be  taken  at  any  time.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  absolutely  unable  to  guarantee  protection  ;  therefore, 
by  all  the  rules  of  law  and  warfare,  a  successful  rebellion  has 
been  established  and  a  successful  rebel  Government  has  been 
set  up.  The  Federals  have  been  unable  to  retake  any  of  the 
towns  invested  by  the  insurrectos  save  those  which  the  insur- 
rectos themselves  abandoned  after  their  first  stroke." 

These  tactics  of  the  insurrectos  are  thus  explained,  however, 
by  one  of  their  leaders,  Abraham  Gonzales,  who  is  described 
in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  as  Provisional  Governor 
of  Chihuahua : 

"  We  could  capture  any  of  the  outlying  garrisoned  towns,  but 
in  turn  would  have  to  establish  garrisons  in  these  cities,  thus 
taking  many  fighting  men  away  from  the  field.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect to  defeat  the  Diaz  army  in  a  day  or  a  month.  We  have 
accomplished  all  that  we  set  out  to  do,  up  to  date 

"  The  independents  will  protect  the  property  and  lives  of 
Americans  and  other  foreigners.  We  come  as  liberators,  not 
as  invaders.  The  independents  are  not  fighting  Mexico ;  they 
are  fighting  the  Diaz  Government. 

"  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  coming  in  conflict  with 
the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"  Many  of  the  patriots  who  fought  in  the  battle  of  Banegos, 
from  the  Texas  side,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  unarmed  and 
found  arms  waiting  for  them  on  the  Mexican  side. 

"  Of  our  immediate  plans  I  can  not,  of  course,  speak.  We 
have  opened  the  door  for  our  countrymen  who  wish  to  fight,  and 
we  are  arming  and  drilling  them  as  fast  as  they  come." 

A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World  predicts  the 
secession  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua.     We  read  : 

"  This  is  the  belief  of  official  agents  of  the  Maderoists  in 
Washington,  foremost  among  whom  is  Gustavos  Madero,  brother 
of  the  revolutionary  leader  in  Mexico.  Senor  Madero  frankly 
admits  that  his  purpose  here  is  to  seek  recognition  of  a  de  facto 
government  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua  by  the  United  States." 

The  Government's  point  of  view,  on  the  other  hand,  as  re- 
flected in  a  dispatch  from  Chihuahua  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
is  that  the  organized  insurrection  is  over,  and  that  the  only 
work  remaining  for  the  regular  troops  is  to  run  down  and  cap- 
ture  the   various   small   armed  bands.      The  St.  Louis  Globe- 
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THK   WUITEWASHIN'    BUSINESS   AIN'T  WHAT  IT   USED    TO   BE  !  " 

— Spencer  in  the  Omaha  World- Herald. 


don't  come  out  in  the  wash. 
"  William,  these  spots  don't  act  just  like  ordinary  spots  at  all." 
— Darling  in  tlie  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 
WASHDAY   WORRIES. 


Democrat  interprets  Mexico's  recent  bond  conversion  as  evi- 
dence that  Diaz  is  absolutely  confident  of  his  ability  to  crush 
the  present  rebellion.  Of  these  bonds,  whose  redemption  on 
January  1  was  advertised  in  some  of  the  New  York  papers,  The 
Globe- Democrat  says : 

"  They  are  a  small  part  of  the  $700,000,000  or  $800,000,000 
which  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  invested  in  Mexican 
property.  The  bonds  are  to  be  refunded  at  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest. .  .  .  Thus  Diaz  informs  all  whom  it  may  concern  that 
the  loss  of  a  battle  or  two  and  the  killing  or  the  capture  of  a 
few  generals  does  not  frighten  him,  or  cause  him  to  make  any 
changes  in  his  Government. " 


THE  GOOD  AND  EVIL   OF    1910 

OBITUARY  notices  of  the  late  lamented  year  read  much 
like  those  of  public  men  who  while  living  aroused  an- 
tagonism in  those  who  eulogize  them  when  dead.  They 
are  almost  uniformly  laudatory,  kindly,  generous,  and  forgiv- 
ing. As  Marc  Antony  tells  us  Nature  might  have  said  of  Brutus, 
"  This  was  a  man !  "  so  the  innumerable  newspaper  commenta- 
tors on  1910  seem  agreed  that  "  This  was  a  year!  "  Hazarding 
a  more  definite  characterization,  The  Independent  informs  us : 
"  It  has  been  a  great  year,  one  of  extraordinary  development. 
It  is  good  to  live  and  have  part  in  such  a  year." 

Even  the  more  cautious  investigators  of  the  year's  record  re- 
port progress.  It  is  conceded  that  if  it  was  a  r>x  her  dull  year 
for  trade,  at  least  it  was  marred  by  no  panics ;  tnat  in  spite  of 
unprecedented  droughts  our  harvests  were  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore ;  that  if  we  have  had  the  usual  quota  of  scandal,  political, 
social,  and  industrial,  the  movement  toward  the  correction  of 
such  evils  is  as  earnest  and  probably  more  effectual  than  ever; 
that  even  tho  our  railroads  may  be  obliged  to  increase  their 
rates  in  order  to  continue  in  business,  their  gross  earnings  ap- 
pear to  be  over  $200,000,000  more  than  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months;  that,  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  the  results  of  the  re- 
cent elections  must  please  more  citizens  than  they  displease ; 
that  if  great  wealth  has  been,  in  some  instances,  misused,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  year's  benefactions  exceed  $141,000,000; 
that  while  there  has  been  a  deplorable  increase  in  the  number 
of  accidents   to   aviators,    man   is  flying  farther,   higher,  and 


faster  ;  that  we  have  a  new  census,  and  may  well  be  proud  both 
of  what  it  shows  and  of  the  capability  and  thoroughness  that 
marked  its  compilation  ;  that,  above  all,  this  has  been  a  year 
of  comparative  peace  and  of  apparent  progress  toward  the  time 
when  war  will  be  no  more. 

The  year's  record  in  the  work  of  turning  swords  into  plow- 
shares is  the  theme  of  many  special  editorials.  The  New  York 
Times,  calling  upon  friends  of  universal  peace  to  rejoice,  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that, 

"  There  was  no  war  in  1910.  The  disorders  in  some  of  our 
sister  republics  to  the  south,  and  in  a  few  other  countries,  were 


RING   OUT  THE   OLD,    RING    I.N   THE    NEW.  ' 

— Keinble  in  //nrprr*.<  Wnkhj. 

hardly  more  than  breaches  of  the  peace,  pains  incident  to  the 
progress  of  nations  growing  to  maturity  and  political  steadi- 
ness, or  those  discomforts  which  are  natural  to  degeneracy  and 
decrepitude." 

Further.   The  Times,  with  other  papers,  expatiates  on  such 
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antimartial  details  as  Andrew  Carnegie's  gift  of  $10,000,000  to 
promote  peace,  the  proposal  that  an  international  court  of 
arbitral  justice  be  established  at  The  Hague,  and  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  dispute.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post,  commenting  upon  a  "  peace  chronology  " 
compiled  by  Alfred  H.  Fried,  speaks  also  of  the  avoidance  of 
war  between  Peru  and  Chile  and  Peru  and  Ecuador ;  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  friction  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany;  of 
international  conferences  in  Europe  and  South  America,  and 
especially  of  the  formation  of  the  South  African  Union  and  the 
signing  of  the  Russo-Japanese  treaty  of  July  4. 

Summarizing  the  year's  history  in  statistics,  Bradstreet's 
shows,  among  many  other  things,  that  the  value  of  our  agri- 
cultural products  in  1910  was  $8,926,000,000  as  against  $8,621,- 
000,000  in  1909.  Our  imports  of  merchandise  were  $1,555,000,- 
000  as  against  $1,475,612,580  in  1909,  the  former  record  year. 
Our  exports  of  merchandise,  however,  were  $1,843,000,000,  as 
against  a  record  of  $1,923,426,205  made  in  1907.  Our  total  trade 
for  the  year  is  estimated  at  $3,398,000,000,  beating  the  previous 
record  of  $3,346,596,025  in  1907.  Our  total  immigration  was 
1,078,000,  as  against  1,334,166  in  1907. 

In  regard  to  railroad  extension.  The  Railway  Age-Gazette 
informs,  us  that  4,122  miles  of  track  were  laid  in  the  United 
States  in  1910,  as  against  3,748  miles  in  1909.  The  record  year 
for  new  roads  was  1906,  when  5,623  miles  were  laid.  Most  of 
the  new  mileage  for  1910  is  naturally  in  the  West,  including  756 
miles  fn  Texas,  300  miles  each  in  Washington  and  North  Dakota, 
and  from  100  to  300  miles  each  in  most  of  the  other  States  in 
the  Northwest  and  Southwest. 

On  the  whole,  the  commercial  and  "financial  papers  do  not 
give  1910  a  certificate  of  unblemished  character,  referring  dis- 
paragingly to  political  agit-ation,  tariff  uncertainty,  strikes, 
"  trust-baiting,"  and  the  high  prices  of  commodities  which,  we 
learn,  have  been  somewhat  reduced,  but  not  suflficiently.  The 
New  York  Financier  warns  us  that,  owing  in  part  to  our  re- 
duced exportation  of  foodstuffs  because  of  increased  home  con- 
sumption, "  imports  have  been  gaining  on  exports  for  a  decade 
past."  The  Wall  Street  Jonrnal  estimating  our  wealth  at 
$125,000,000,000,  figures  that  the  annual  increase  since  1800  has 
been  almost  3.5  per  cent,  per  annum.  But  this  hardly  compares 
favorably  "with  a  ratio  for  Great  Britain  of  5  per  cent.,  to  say 
nothing  of  France." 

We  are  raising  prices  to  such  figures,  says  The  Journal, 
that  no  one  outside  will  buy  from  us.     Further,  we  read : 

"  The  time  has  come  to  consider  these  things  seriously,  and 
drop  the  mutual-admiration  business  for  a  while.  There  is  no 
better  time  than  the  present  for  reform.  We  must  begin  at 
the  bottom.  The  cost  of  living — rent,  food,  taxes — is  inex- 
cusably high.  When  we  lower  these  items,  labor  must  moder- 
ate its  demands.  We  must  vary  our  activities  and  diminish  our 
operating  expenses,  reform  our  currency  and  banking  systems, 
modernize  our  exchange  market,  or  be  content  to  drop  behind 
the  progressively  rich  nations." 

Striking  a  balance  between  the  optimists  and  the  pessimists, 
the  Springfield  Republican  calls  it  "a  paradoxical  business 
year."  But  as  a  rule  the  lay  newspapers  are  more  complaisant 
than  the  financial  publications.  Thus  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
reviewing  national  affairs,  says: 

"  Domestic  affairs  have  been  quiet.  The  Federal  Government 
has  shown  great  activity  in  prosecuting  the  criminal  trusts. 
The  Sugar  Trust  has  disgorged  heavily,  is  about  to  disgorge 
more,  while  criminal  suits  are  pending.  A  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  conspiracy  is  a  continuing  offense  has 
strengthened  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  it  is  believed  that 
more  convictions  are  to  be  secured.  The  Beef  Trust,  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  the  Bath-tub  Trust,  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and 
the  Electric  Trust  are  among  those  which  are  being  attacked 
by  the  Government.  It  is  expected  that  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  next  few  months  will  be  of  vast  impor- 
tance in  this  connection. 


"  Financially  speaking,  the  country  is  doing  well.  The  deficit 
on  July  1  was  far  less  than  anticipated,  while  since  that  period, 
in  spite  of  increased  appropriations,  the  deficit  is  considerably 
less  than  $10,000,000.  The  Treasury  balance  is  more  than  $80,- 
000,000  and  the  expense  of  constructing  the  Panama  Canal  is 
still  paid  out  of  current  funds. 

"  The  crops  were  the  largest  on  record,  and  there  has  been  a 
slight  fall  in  the  prices  of  some  commodities,  but  the  arrival 
of  considerably  more  than  a  million  immigrants  has  given  just 
that  many  more  than  the  normal  number  of  mouths  to  feed,  so 
that  our  exports  of  foodstuffs  are  declining.  Fortunately,  our 
foreign  trade  is  increasing,  altho  the  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor  is  not  so  large  as  usual." 

The  Portuguese  revolution,  the  triumph  of  the  Estrada  forces 
in  Nicaragua,  the  Argentine  centennial  celebration,  the  disturb- 
ances in  Mexico  and  Brazil,  the  evidences  of  especially  friendly 
relations  with  China,  and  the  annexation  of  Korea  by  Japan 
are  among  the  outside  topics  most  frequently  mentioned. 

To  show  "  what  unusual  losses  the  world  has  suffered  at  the 
hand  of  death  in  the  year  that  has  gone, "  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican instances  Tolstoy,  Mark  Twain,  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Prof.  William  James,  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Mrs. 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  King  Edward  VII., 
Schiaparelli,  Goldwin  Smith,  John  La  Farge,  John  Q.  A.  Ward, 
Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Associate  Justice  Brewer,  Cardinal  Satolli, 
John  G.  Carlisle,  William  Holman  Hunt,  Winslow  Homer,  Earl 
Spencer,  and  Gen.  Wesley  Merritt.  To  this  necrology  the  New 
York  Times  adds  Octave  Chanute,  the  "  father  of  the  aeroplane," 
John  B.  Moisant  and  Archibald  Hoxsey,  the  aviators.  Prof. 
William  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale,  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  Frederick 
J.  Furnivall,  President  Pedro  Montt,  of  Chile,  Senator  Dolliver, 
of  Iowa,  Senator  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  and  ex-Senators  Hill  and 
Piatt,  of  New  York,  and  Call,  of  Florida.  Others  include 
Marion  Crawford,  William  Vaughan  Moody,  W.  J.  Rolfe,  and 
Myra  Kelly. 

Aviation  occupies  much  space  in  resumes  of  "  science  and  dis- 
covery," in  which  department  Colonel  Roosevelt's  African  ex- 
pedition, the  completion  of  the  tunnel  through  the  Andes  be- 
tween Argentine  and  Chile,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Cape  Cod 
canal  receive  honorable  mention,  while  Dr.  Cook's  discovery 
that  he  does  not  know  whether  or  not  he  discovered  the  North 
Pole,  is  less  favorably  commented  upon. 

Misapplying  to  Americans  the  observation  that  "  Englishmen 
take  their  pleasures  sadly,"  the  Chicago  Tribune  presents  fig- 
ures to  show  that  in  1910  in  this  country,  1,315  persons  were 
killed  and  7,409  injured  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  "  Automobiles," 
says  The  Tribune,  "  have  been  greatly  improved,  but  chauffeurs 
have  not,"  recording  that  "they  have  killed  917  persons  and 
maimed  3,293  others. "  Among  other  sportive  causes  of  disaster 
and  their  casualties  are  mentioned  :  Hunting,  232  killed,  219  in- 
jured ;  Fourth-of-July  celebrations,  146  killed,  2,833  injured; 
motor-cycling  and  bicycling,  58  killed  and  277  injured;  base- 
ball, 42  killed  and  254  injured ;  football,  22  killed  and  501  injured  ; 
prize-fights,  16  killed;  basket-ball,  3  killed,  5  injured;  polo,  3 
killed  and  4  injured.     Only  4  persons  injured  are  credited  to  golf. 

Turning  .^  the  pleasanter  subject  of  donations,  the  same 
paper  says : 

"  The  beneficence  of  the  year  1910,  as  exprest  by  donations 
and  bequests,  reached  the  huge  sum  of  $141,604,538.  Donations 
amount  to  $97,492,407  and  bequests  to  $44,112,131.  Of  the  grand 
total  $61,273,182  has  been  given  to  universities,  colleges,  and 
other  educational  institutions  ;  $56,229,243  to  charitable  institu- 
tions of  various  kinds;  $17,654,433  to  churches  and  other  re- 
ligious associations;  $9,536,680  to  art  museums,  galleries,  and 
municipal  objects;  and  $1,911,000  to  libraries." 

Predictions  for  1911  are  for  the  most  part  properly  qualified 
with  "ifs,"  the  conditions  precedent  to  prosperity  varying  in 
accordance  with  the  general  political  and  economic  views  of  the 
prophet. 
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TRAGEDIES  AND  TRIUMPHS   OF 
AVIATION 


H 


4C-B-  -B-OLES  IN  THE  AIR"  and  "Swiss-cheese  atmos- 
phere "  are  the  two  phrases  from  the  dialect  of 
aviation  that  have  come  into  general  newspaper  use 
through  the  discussion  of  the  probable  causes  of  the  fatal  falls 
of  John  B.  Moisant  at  New  Orleans  and  Archibald  E.  Hoxsey  at 
Los  Angeles  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year.  Editorial  writers, 
as  a  rule,  refrain  from  conjecturing  to  what  extent  these  two 
accidents  were  due  to  the  partial  vacuums  in  the  atmosphere 
produced  by  warm  or  conflicting  air  currents,  contenting  them- 
selves with  citing  the  divergent  opinions  of  experts  in  mechani- 
cal flight.  But  the  salient  fact  that  in  the  year  just  closed,  at 
least  31  aviators  were  killed  as  against  four  in  1909  and  one  in 
1908,  leads  to  much  speculation  upon  the  possibility  of  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  loss  of  life  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  must 
inevitably  be  incurred  in  developing  this  new  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

Moisant,  it  is  allowed,  was  an  aviator  of  exceptional  daring, 
and  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  he  was  attempting  a  dangerous 
landing  with,  instead  of  against,  the  wind,  when  a  sudden  puff, 
striking  his  monoplane  already  overweighted  with  a  heavy 
gasoline-tank,  caused  the  machine  to  "buck,"  hurling  the  avi- 
ator from  his  seat.  Thus  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 
says: 

"  He  went  to  the  trial  for  the  Michelin  prize  in  a  monoplane 
of  type  like  his  own,  but  strange  to  him,  selecting  it  for  the 
master  effort  because  of  the  greater  capacity  of  its  storage- 
tank.  The  added  weight  of  the  latter,  it  is  likely,  shifted 
slightly  the  balance  of  the  machine,  so  that  when  the  unfor- 
tunate operator  attempted  a  familiar  evolution,  his  craft  failed 
to  respond  with  the  usual  precision  and  an  unlucky  puff  of  wind 
contributed  the  last  item  needed  to  complete  the  tale  of 
disaster." 

Hoxsey's  fatal  fall  from  a  height  of  500  feet  is  likewise  at- 
tributed in  part  to  "unusual  meteorological  conditions  "—a 
vortex  of  conflicting  currents ;  tho  Roy  Knabenshue,  manager 
of  the  Wright  corps  of  aviators,  of  whom  Hoxsey  was  one,  is 
quoted  as  expressing  a  belief  that  Hoxsey  actually  died  of  heart 
failure  caused  by  the  rapid  descent  of  his  biplane. 


Killed  at  Los  Angeles  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  while  he  was  trying  to 
break  his  own  world's  altitude 
record  of  11,474  feet.  His  prom- 
inence as  an  aviator  dates  from  the 
afternoon  lie  carried  ex-President 
Roosevelt  as  a  passenger. 


JOHN    B.    MOISANT. 

Killed  by  a  fall  from  his  aeroplane 
at  New  Orleans,  a  few  hours  before 
Hoxsey's  death.  He  first  gained 
fame  by  his  flight  across  the  Knglish 
Channel  with  a  passenger,  and  last 
October  won  the  race  around  tlie 
Statue  of  Liberty. 


CECIL   8.    UKACE, 


Who  crossed  the  P^nglish  Channel 
on  December  22,  and  started  back. 
.Since  then  nothing  has  been  .seen  or 
heard  of  him. 


KAI.PH  JOH.NSTONK, 

A  venturesome  and  spectacular 
flyer  in  the  regions  of  the  upper 
air  who  met  his  death  at  Denver 
on  Novemtjer  17. 


The  New  York  Herald  quotes  comments  of  several  European 
aviators,  largely  to  the  effect  that  American  airmen  are  too 
daring  and  too  much  inclined  to  indulge  in  acrobatics  and 
"  stunts."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  but  three 
of  the  thirty-one  victims  of  aviation  in  1910  were  Americans. 
Many  papers  devote  considerable  space  to  accounts  of  the  lives 
of  both  Moisant  and  Hoxsey,  the  former's  adventurous  career 
as  a  revolutionist  in  Central  America  receiving  attention  as 
well  as  his  exploits  in  the  air. 

Both  men  were  born  in  Illinois,  Moisant  in  Chicago,  Hoxsey 
in  Staunton.  Moisant's  most  notable  feats  were  his  victory  in 
the  race  around  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris,  his  flight  from  Paris 
to  London  carrying  a  passenger,  and  his  dramatic  triumph  at 
New  York  when  he  won  the  Statue  of  Liberty  flight  at  the  last 
moment  in  an  untried  machine. 

Altho  but  a  few  months  among  the  ranks  of  the  airmen, 
Hoxsey  on  October  8  flew  from  Springfield,  111.,  to  St.  Louis, 
establishing  a  new  American  record  for  sustained  flight;  on 
October  11  he  made  his  famous  ascent  in  St.  Louis  with  Colonel 
Roosevelt  as  a  passenger,  and  but  five  days  before  his  death 
established  a  new  world's  record  for  altitude  at  Los  Angeles. 

Reviewing  the  year's  record  in  aviation.  The  Scientific 
American  points  out  that  while  in  1909  the  speed  of  the  aero- 
plane was  slightly  under  50  miles  an  hour,  in  1910  in  the  Ben- 
nett cup  race,  Leblanc's  fastest  lap  was  71.68  miles  an  hour. 

Hoxsey  made  the  height  record  of  11,474  feet  in  a  Wright 
biplane  at  Los  Angeles,  December  26.  Legagneux  in  Decem- 
ber made  a  flight  of  320  miles  at  a  rate  of  53.25  miles  per  hour. 
Among  other  feats  recalled  are  the  following:  Paulhan,  in  a 
Farman  biplane,  flew  from  London  to  Manchester,  April  27 
and  28.  Curtiss,  in  a  biplane  of  his  own  construction,  flew 
down  the  Hudson  valley  from  Albany  to  New  York.  Charles 
K.  Hamilton  flew  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and  back, 
175  miles.  Moisant,  carrying  a  passenger,  flew  from  Paris  to 
London.  Leblanc,  in  a  Bl^ribt  monoplane,  at  an  average  speed 
of  40.71  miles  per  hour,  won  a  485-mile  cross-country  race  in 
France  ;  this  race  was  in  six  stages  in  as  many  days,  regardless 
of  weather.  Chavez  flew  across  the  Alps,  but  losing  control 
within  30  feet  of  the  ground,  fell  and  sustained  fatal  injuries. 
Sommer,  in  a  Sommer  biplane,  made  a  short  flight  with  six 
persons  on  board.  In  reference  to  construction  The  Scientific 
American  says : 

"  As  for  the  machines  themselves,  it  can  be  said  that  there 
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have  been  no  radical  change?,  both  the  monoplanes  and  the  bi- 
planes retaining  their  characteristic  features.  The  excellent 
fore-and-aft  stability  of  monoplanes,  largely  due  to  their  rear 
elevating  rudders,  has  led  the  builders  of  biplanes  to  adopt  the 
same  arrangement,  and  always  with  beneficial  results.  Wing- 
warping  seems  destined  to  become  the  universal  method  of 
lateral  control,  which  is  a  distinct  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the 

Wright  brothers,  who  used  it  on  their  original  machine 

"  One  great  lesson  of  the  year  is  the  need  for  the  employment 
of  a  larger  factor  of  safety  in  all  aeroplane  construction,  the 
majority  of  fatal  accidents  having  been  due  to  collapse  of  the 
machines  while  in  the  air.  The  stopping  of  the  motors,  also, 
has  been  a  frequent  cause  of  disaster ;  and  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting such  and  giving  the  machine  greater  durability  and 
all-around  safety,  Mr.  Edwin  Gould  has  offered  through  The 
Scientific  American  a  prize  of  $15,000  for  the  best  machine 
equipped  with  more  than  one  motor." 

While  some  very  remarkable  balloon  flights  have  also  been 
made.  The  Scientific  American  observes  that,  "  the  development 
of  the  dirigible  balloon  is  not  comparable  with  that  which  has 
marked  the  aeroplane." 

Most  of  the  papers  commenting  upon  the  deaths  of  Moisant 
and  Hoxsey  not.  only  deplore  recklessness  in  aviators,  and  the 
performance  of  useless  and  dangerous  exhibition  "  stunts  "  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  public  curiosity,  but  urge  official 
restrictions  to  diminish  risks,  and  official  tests  to  insure  the 
safety  of  machines.  The  New  York  Tribune  reminds  us  that 
no  one  knows  what  price  man  paid  for  the  conquest  of  the  deep, 
and  that  our  airmen  are  in  much  the  position  of  those  who  first 
went  "  down  to  the  sea  in  ships."  They  have  not  yet  learned 
the  ways  of  the  tides  and  currents  of  the  atmosphere.  "  Airmen 
are  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  their  vessels,  almost 
neglecting  the  element  in  which  they  move." 


BANK  GUARANTY   LAWS  VINDICATED 

THE  OPINION  of  Eastern  financiers  that  the  bank  de- 
posit guaranty  laws  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska 
were  unconstitutional  does  not  seem  to  be  shared  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  so  the  financial  organs  have  turned  to  the  plea 
that  the  guaranty  laws  are  in  a  "  condition  of  approaching  des- 
uetude," anyway,  as  the  New  York  Times  puts  it,  and  the  de- 
cision sustaining  them  has  therefore  lost  all  public  and  practi- 
cal interest.  The  Eastern  critics  are  also  consoling  themselves 
by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  who  read  the 
Court's  unanimous  decision,  did  not  pass  upon  the  wisdom  or 
the  economic  merits  of  the  guaranty  policy,  but  based  the  ver- 
dict upon  a  State's  right,  under  its  police  powers,  to  protect 
depositors.  Several  papers  note  that  the  Court  shows  no  evi- 
dence of  being  "  fossilized  "  in  this  indorsement  of  Oklahoma's 
advanced  ideas  in  banking,  and  a  Washington  correspondent 
notes  with  interest  that  "  on  one  matter  at  least  the  highest 
court  in  the  land  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  are  in  accord." 

The  great  objection  urged  against  these  laws  when  they  were 
first  framed  was  that  the  diversion  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  aver- 
age daily  deposits  of  the  banks  to  make  up  the  guaranty  fund 
deprived  the  banks  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
To  this  the  Court  replies  that  a  long  series  of  cases  have  estab- 
lished "  that  an  ulterior  public  advantage  may  justify  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  taking  of  private  property  for  what  in 
its  immediate  purpose  is  a  private  use."    Further: 

"  The  power  to  compel,  beforehand,  cooperation,  and  thus, 
it  is  believed,  make  failure  unlikely  and  a  general  panic  almost 
impossible,  must  be  recognized,  if  Government  is  to  do  its 
proper  work,  unless  we  can  say  that  the  means  has  no  reason- 
able Relation  to  the  end.  So  far  is  that  from  being  the  case, 
that  the  device  is  a  familiar  one.  It  was  accepted  by  some 
States  the  better  part  of  a  century  ago,  and  seems  never  to 
have  been  questioned  until  now 

"  In  short,  where  the  Oklahoma  legislature  declares  by  impli- 
cation that  free  banking  is  a  public  danger,  and  that  incorpora- 


tion, inspection,  and  the  above  described  cooperation  are  neces- 
sary safeguards,  this  court  certainly  can  not  see  where  it  is- 
wrong. " 

If  free  banking  is  a  public  danger,  declares  the  New  York 
World,  the  bankers  and  the  bank  directors  are  responsible,  and 
they  may  well  heed  the  lesson,  and  remember  that  ''  not  in  the 
West  only  do  bank  depositors  wish  a  guaranty  that  their  money 
is  safe."  The  Springfield  jRejot(6Zicaw,  which  expected  this  final 
outcome,  takes  a  fling  at  the  Federal  judges  in  the  lower  courts 
who  declared  one  of  these  laws  invalid,  and  it  thinks  they  must 
be  little  acquainted  with  "  the  principles  of  the  banking  business- 
or  the  requirements  of  the  country  in  relation  thereto." 

On  the  other  hand,  like  the  New  York  Times,  the  Boston 
Advertiser  is  certain  that  the  bank-deposit  experiment  has 
failed,  and  expects  to  see  the  laws  repealed  before  long — 
"  labeled  constitutional,  they  were  already  marked  '  undesir- 
able.'" In  a  long  editorial  review  of  the  decision  The  Times 
insists  that  the  recognition  of  the  power  to  "  make  failures  un- 
likely "  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  assertion  of  its  effi- 
ciency. This  paper  believes  that  banking  operations  ought  to  be 
more  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  State  and  by  members  of  the 
banking  community,  and  concludes  : 

"  It  is  the  belief  of  the  most  experienced  men  of  finance  that 
the  enforcement  of  sound  banking  by  thorough  examination  and 
by  the  exercise  of  unceasing  vigiilance  affords  a  better  guaranty 
of  safety  than  the  provisions  of  the  laws  recently  enacted  in 
the  West,  and  now  sustained,  so  far  as  their  constitutionality 
has  been  called  in  question,  by  the  highest  tribu^nal." 

An  important  financial  authority,  the  New  York  Commercial, 
which  took  pains   to   testify  on   the  very  day  of  the   bank- 
guaranty  decision  to  the  "  very  general  "  belief  *'  that  it  will  be  . 
declared  null  and  void,"  proceeds  after  the  event  to  ignore  its 
own  prophetic  fallibility,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  manifest, 
bearing  of  these  rulings  on  Federal  legislation: 

'■  If  a  State  may  levy  a  tax  on  its  own  banks  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  depositors  in  others,  then  logically  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  put  a  tax  on  National  banks  for  a  similar  purpose. 
And  if  the  Supreme  Court  would  not  question  the  constitution- 
ality of  Oklahoma's  action  in  throwing  around  banking  what- 
ever safeguards  it  might  deem  necessary  by  reason  of  '  free 
banking  being  a  public  danger,'  then  why  may  not  Congress 
safeguard  National  banking  up  to  the  limit  without  interfer- 
ence by  the  court?  Its  power  to  repeal  the  National  Banking 
Act  nobody  questions,  of  course. 

"  It  is  unfortunate  that  real  '  currency  reform  '  was  not  pro- 
vided three  years  ago.  Whenever  it  comes  under  serious  con- 
sideration now  it  is  likely  to  get  mixt  up  with  all  sorts  of  wild- 
cat banking  proposals. " 

In  connection  with  Justice  Holmes's  statement  that  the  State's 
power  to  prevent  panics  must  be  recognized  "  unless  we  can  say 
that  the  means  has  no  reasonable  relation  to  the  end,"  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  notes  a  point  which  it  says  "  Mr.  Roosevelt 
persistently  overlooked" — "  that  in  the  New  York  Bakery  Act, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  pronounced  unconstitutional,  its  de- 
cision was  based  not  on  a  denial  of  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  pass  a  law  for  the  protection  of  health,  but  precisely  on  the 
absence  of  a  *  reasonable  relation  '  between  the  means  and  the 
profestend."  While  The  Evening  Post  is  willing  to  call  this 
decision  "very  gratifying,"  it  is  not  without  its  misgivings 
about  the  consequences  of  a  general  acceptance  of  the  bank 
deposit  guaranty  policy  by  our  State  governments.     We  read: 

**-^hat  the  guaranteeing  of  deposits  would  not  only  fail  to  make 
panics  impossible,  but  would  in  more  than  one  way  tend  to 
make  the  danger  of  panics  more  serious,  is  the  opinion,  we  feel 
sure,  of  the  great  majority  of  competent  judges  of  such  mat- 
ters. The  peculiar  qualities  that  go  to  the  making  of  good 
banking  have  hitherto  been  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  fact 
that  to  the  bank  a  reputation  for  soundness  is  a  possession  of 
vital  importance.  If  a  bank  is  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
safe,  not  because  of  the  excellence  of  its  own  management, 
but  because  it  has  the  strength  of  all  its  rivals,  either  there 
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will  be  a  vast  amount  of  loose  banking  or  there  will  have  to  be 
introduced  an  amount  of  mechanical  control  and  a  system  of 
espionage  which  would  go  far  toward  taking  away  the  benefit^ 
to  the  community  of  sound  banking  enterprise.  And  after  all 
your  precautions  had  been  taken,  the  system  would  still  be  sub- 
ject to  strains  of  unforeseeable  intensity  in  times  of  universal 
optimism  and  expansion  of  credit.  The  guaranty  system  would 
then  operate  to  prevent  the  weak  places  from  giving  way;  it 
would  stave  off  the  panic,  but  the  breakdown  would  be  far  more 
serious  when  it  did  occur.  It  happens,  indeed,  that  there  was 
another  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who,  half  a  century  ago,  gave 
us  a  bit  of  wit  and  wisdom  which  touches  off  the  bank-guaranty 
idea  exactly.  The  wonderful  one-hoss  shay  was  built  to  get 
over  the  trouble  that  arises  from  the  uncomfortable  circum- 
stance that  '  the  weakes'  place  mus'  stan'  the  strain  ' ;  and  we 
all  know  what  happened  to  it." 


suaded  to  confide  their  savings  to  the  keeping  of  Uncle  Sam,  in- 
stead of  sending  them  out  of  the  country.  These  are  the  offices 
designated  as  postal  savings  depositories  : 


START  OF   THE  POSTAL  BANKS 

WHILE  the  first  day's  business  of  the  forty-eight  postal 
banks,  one  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  which  were 
opened  by  the  Federal  Government  on  January  3, 
"  would  not  have  counted  for  much  in  the  transactions  of  a  New 
York  savings-bank,"  as  the  New  York  World  notes,  yet  there 
is  a  general  willingness  to  believe  that  the  experiment  will 
fully  justify  itself.  If  it  does,  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
reminds  us,  "provision  will  be  made  for  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  system,  which  will  ultimately  embrace  every  post-office  in 
the  United  States."  Such  ex- 
tension should  be  provided  for  by 
Congress  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, declares  the  New  York 
American,  which  thinks  that  the 
Government  is  "  displaying  an 
excess  of  caution,"  and  points 
out  that  the  recent  closing  of  the 
Northern  Bank  of  New  York  em- 
phasizes the  need  of  absolutely 
safe  depositories  for  small  sa- 
vings even  in  the  large  cities. 

Certain  important  features  of 
this  long-looked-for  extension  of 
our  postal  facilities  are  empha- 
sized by  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  : 


state  Town 

Alabama Bessemer. 

Arizona Globe. 

Arkansas Stuttgart. 

California Oroville.  . 

Colorado Leadville. 

Connecticut   Ansonia. 

Delaware Dover. 

Florida  Key  West. 

Georgia Brunswick. 

Idaho Coeur  d'Alene. 

Illinois Pekin. 

Indiana Princeton. 

Iowa  Decorah. 

Kansas  Pittsburg. 

Kentucky Middlesboro. 

IjOuisiana New  Iberia. 

Maine Rumford. 

Maryland   Frostburg. 

Massachusetts   Norwood. 

MichiKan Houghton. 

.Minnesota Bemidji. 

.Mississippi Gulfport. 

Missouri Cartnage. 

.Montana Anaconda. 


Stale  Town 

Nebraska Nebraska  City. 

Nevada Carson  City. 

New  Hampshire Berlin. 

New  Jersey Rutherford. 

New  Mexico Raton. 

New  York Cohoes. 

North  Carolina Salisbury. 

North  Dakota Wahpeton. 

Ohio Ashtabula. 

Oklahoma    Guyman. 

Oregon Klamath  Falls. 

Pennsylvania Dubois. 

Rhode  Island     Bristol. 

South  Carolina Newberry. 

South  Dakota Deadwood. 

Tenne.ssee lohnson  City. 

Texas Port  Arthur. 

Utah Provo. 

Vermont Montpelier. 

Virginia Clifton  Forge. 

Washington Olympia. 

West  Virginia Grafton. 

Wisconsin .Manitowoc. 

Wyoming I^ramie 


A' 


POSTAU  SAVirt&S   BANK 

MOW  OPCM 


"  Two-per-cent.     interest    will 
be  paid.     But   the   Government, 

instead  of  hoarding  these  accumulated  funds,  will  release  them 
to  the  National  banks,  which  will  pay  the  Government  a  rate 
of  interest  fractionally  higher  than  that  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  This  narrow  margin  is  expected  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  system. 

"  An  account  maybe  started  with  a  single  dollar,  and  smaller 
amounts  may  be  deposited  through  the  purchase  of  stamps. 
Certificates  of  deposit  will  be  issued  instead  of  passbooks,  and 
there  is  also  projected  an  issue  of  postal-savings  bonds  in  de- 
nominations of  from  $20  to  $100. 

"  As  the  new  bank  is  a  Federal  institution,  deposits  may  be 
made  free  from  such  restrictions  as  in  various  States  govern 
the  financial  affairs  of  women  and  minors.  A  wife's  account 
will  be  free  from  interference  from  her  husband,  and  a  child's 
free  from  the  control  of  parents  or  guardian. 

"  With  individual  control  in  every  case,  and  with  the  National 
Government  behind  all,  the  new  system  should  develop  personal 
thrift  and  promote  general  confidence.  The  opportunities  it 
offers  have  been  long  awaited ;  the  more  completely  they  are 
embraced,  the  greater  the  advantage  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  nation. " 

In  selecting  the  places  chosen  for  the  beginnings  of  the  new 
system,  it  is  believed  that  the  intention  of  the  postal  authori- 
ties was  to  pick  out  manufacturing  centers,  where  private  capi- 
tal has  not  made  adequate  provision  for  the  needs  of  industry, 
and  where  a  large  foreign  laboring  population  might  be  per- 


THE  FIGHT   FOR  ALASKA 

FIGHT  that  "  will  create  a  national  scandal  "  is  likely  to 
come  in  this  Congress  or  the  next,  with  Alaska  as  the 
bone  of  contention,  declares  Willis  J.  Abbot  in  a 
Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  The  con- 
testants in  this  fight,  we  are  told,  will  be  the  representatives 

of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  one  side  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Guggenheim  Syndi- 
cate on  the  other.  The  concrete 
point  around  which  the  contro- 
versy already  surges  with  no 
little  intensity  is  the  still  un- 
adjusted Cunningham.  claims 
which  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  Ballinger-Pinchot 
case.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Secretary  Ballinger,  in  his 
lecent  report,  asks  that  these 
claims  be  referred  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  an  entirely  new 
hearing  and  a  final  settlement. 
This  recommendation  is  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  Gifford  Pinchot, 
who,  in  collaboration  with  his  brother  Amos,  lays  before  Presi- 
dent Taft  a  brief  of  the  case  and  urges  the  immediate  cancel- 
ation of  the  claims  without  further  hearing.  The  record,  Mr. 
Pinchot  contends,  "  abundantly  proves  that  the  claims  are 
illegal,  and  that  from  the  beginning  the  claimants  have 
conspired  to  defraud  the  Government."  The  case  against  the 
claimants,  declare  the  brothers,  "is  already  conclusive,"  and 
"  the  duty  of  the  Executive  in  regard  to  the  claims  is  obvious 
and  immediate."     They  continue  : 

"  The  evidence  in  this  case  goes  much  further  than  to  estab- 
lish the  fraud  of  attempting  by  subterfuge  to  acquire  from  the 
Government  more  coal  land  than  the  law  allows.  .  It  shows 
that  from  the  beginning  the  claimants  acted  with  the  definite 
and  sustained  intention  of  defeating  the  primary  purpose  and 
essential  spirit  of  the  law — the  spirit  and  purpose  to  prevent 
monopoly  and  secure  competitive  development  of  the  nation's 
resources.  The  law  under  which  patents  for  these  claims  are 
asked  is  defective  in  that  it  contains  no  provision  to  prevent 
combination  after  titles  are  secured.  This  fact  makes  it  even 
more  imperative  to  enforce  strictly  the  provisions  forbidding 
agreements  to  combine  made  befoie  patents  are  issued.  Only 
thus  can  monopoly  be  prevented." 

Turning  to  the  effect  of  monopoly  in  Alaska,  they  say  : 

"  It  is  evident  that  an  enormous  saving  can  be  made  to  the 


All — "  But  who  has  anything  to  put  in  it  ?  " 

— Stack  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
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people  of  Alaska,  to  the  whole  Northwest,  and  to  the  United 
States  Navy  if  only  these  coal-mines  are  opened,  under  condi- 
tions of  competition.  .  .  .  The  industries  of  Alaska  have  been 
for  years  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  great  and  oppressive 
monopoly,  the  Guggenheim  Syndicate,  which  has  kept  out  other 
capital,  throttled  competition,  and  held  Alaska  at  a  standstill." 

Summing  up,  they  state  that  the  case  for  the  Government  is 
supported  by  five  main  lines  of  evidence,  as  follows: 

"  First — The  history  of  the  operations  of  the  Cunningham 
entrymen  in  Alaska,  as  derived  from  their  own  records  and 
statements,  shows  that  from  beginning  to  end  they  were  all 
members  of  a  single  association  engaged  in  acquiring  a  joint 
property  and  that  the  claimants  never  owned  these  claims 
separately. 

"  Second — The  book  of  accounts  of  the  Cunningham  group  and 
the  reports  made  by  its  agents  are  all  evidently  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all  the  claims  are  one  property  owned  by  one 
association. 

"  Third — From  first  to  last  the  subscribers  took  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  situation  or  value  of  the  particular  claims 
entered  in  their  respective  names.  They  cared  only  for  the 
value  of  the  claims  as  a  whole. 

"  Fourth— Within  the  shortest  practicable  time  after  final 
certificates  were  issued  (whereupon  it  became  legal  to  combine, 
provided  there  had  been  no  prior  agreement),  the  Cunningham 
associates  took  steps  to  turn  over  their  claims  to  a  corporation 
on  a  basis  of  equal  shares,  altho  they  knew  their  claims  were 
of  unequal  value. 

"  Fifth — More  than  one-half  of  the  claimants  have  admitted 
in  affidavits  that  they  had  always  acted  with  a  mutual  under- 
standing that  they  would  combine  their  claims  after  titles  were 
secured,  and  one  so  confest  at  the  hearings." 

In  reply  to  all  this  an  Alaskan  railroad  president.  Falcon 
Joslin,  writes  to  assure  President  Taft  that  Gilford  Pinchot 
himself  is  "  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  development  of  Alaska. " 
At  Mr.  Pinchot's  suggestion,  says  Mr.  Joslin,  President  Roose- 
velt in  1906  arbitrarily  suspended  a  coal  law  passed  by  Congress 
in  1904  which  would  have  opened  up  the  Alaskan  coal  lands. 
According  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  Mr.  Joslin's  appeal  to  the  President  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  We,  the  people  of  Alaska,  think  that  the  illegal  orders  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  other  orders  that  have  followed  abro- 
gating the  Coal  Land  Law  and  withdrawing  the  lands  from 
entry  should  be  wiped  out,  and  that  honest  men  should  be  per- 
mitted to  acquire  titles  to  these  much  needed  coal  lands  in  order 
that  they  may  be  opened  and  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. It  requires  nothing  but  an  order  of  the  President  throw- 
ing open  those  coal  lands  for  sale  under  the  law  and  prompt  and 
judicial  determination  of  the  merits  of  the  Cunningham  and 
other  claims,  filed  as  Congress  intended  and  exprest  in  its  act 
of  1904." 

Some  papers,  like  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Rep.),  can  see  no 
objection  to  the  whole  controversy  being  passed  on  to  the  courts, 
as  Secretary  Ballinger  suggests.  Others,  however,  like  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.)  and  the  Philadelphia  iVbri/i  Awericaw 
(Ind.  Rep.),  think  that  this  would  be  an  evasion  of  responsi- 
bility by  the  Administration.     Says  The  World  : 

"  Certainly  the  fact  that  the  Administration  has  so  long  de- 
layed action  is  proof  that  it  has  been  unable  to  discover  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  confirming  the  claimants'  title. 


"  To  refer  the  cases  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  Secretary  Ballinger  recommended  in  his  annual 
report,  would  be  an  extraordinary  departure." 

The  North  American  even  sees  in  the  situation  "  the  final  test 
of  Taft  " — the  test  upon  which  his  political  future  will  depend. 
After  urging  him  to  "read  and  ponder  prayerfully  "  the  Pi  n- 
chots'  "  unanswerable  brief,"  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"  If  Taft  is  mentally  and  morally  big  enough  to  read  in  that 
damningly  temperate  recital  of  colossal  graft  and  betrayal  of 
public  interest  the  sermon  of  his  credulous  submission  to  his 
false  friend,  Guggenheim's  hired  man,  John  Hays  Hammond; 
if  Taft  is  wise  enough  to  swallow  the  bitter  tonic  of  recognition 
that  he  has  sweated  needlessly  for  two  long  years  under  the 
burden  of  his  '  old  man  of  the  sea,'  Richard  Achilles  Ballinger ; 
if  Taft  just  for  once  could  be  induced  to  be  true  to  himself  and 
to  the  conception  held  of  him  by  all  his  real  friends  prior  to  his 
inauguration ;  if  he  would  just  once  act  the  judge,  call  in  no 
counselors  and  trust  to  his  instincts  to  study  the  transcript  and 
the  character  of  witnesses  and  do  equity,  there  would  be  instant 
executive  cancellation  of  a  group  of  vilely  tainted  claims  and 
a  restoration  of  Taft  to  his  former  place  of  command  of  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people." 

A  less  emphatic  view  of  the  case  is  presented  by  the  Spring- 
field Republican  (Ind.),  which  discusses  "  the  logic  of  the  situ- 
ation "  as  follows : 

"  The  President's  personal  attitude  on  the  question  of  the  final 
disposition  of  the  Cunningham  coal-land  claims  in  Alaska  has 
not  been  made  entirely  clear,  altho  he  has  not  opposed  Secre- 
tary Ballinger's  plan  for  referring  the  case  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  for  a  hearing  de  novo.  The  papers 
are  understood  to  be  in  the  President's  hands  for  study,  and, 
if  a  final  decision  should  now  be  given  by  the  Administration, 
it  would  necessarily  be  accepted  as  Mr.  Taft's  quite  as  much 
as  that  of  the  Interior  Department.  .  .  .  Should  the  decision 
favor  the  claimants,  the  Administration  would  surely  be  de- 
nounced by  the  Pinchot  following  as  having  robbed  the  people 
and  handed  Alaska  over  to  the  mercy  of  a  grasping  syndicate. 
Should  the  decision  go  against  them,  the  President  might  be  em- 
barrassed in  his  relations  with  the  Interior  Department,  which 
has  probably  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  claims  are  valid. 

"  Reference  of  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  relieve  the  Administration  of  a  special  em- 
barrassment and  doubtless  insure  justice  to  the  claimants.  .  .  . 
It  should  be  considered,  however,  whether  in  having  the  case 
handed  over  to  the  courts  the  Administration  would  not  be  run- 
ning away  from  its  own  duties.  The  laws  provide  that  these 
claims  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  General  Land  Office  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  situation 
prevents  the  work  being  satisfactorily  done  in  the  usual  way, 
what  does  it  argue  ? 

"  The  inference  is  a  clear  one  that  if  the  Interior  Department 
has  so  far  lost  public  confidence  that  it  can  not  perform  all  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it  by  law,  it  should  be  reorganized.  .  ,  . 
This  is  said  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  that  public  sentiment  which  paralyzes  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  performance  of  its  regular  functions ;  we  may 
ignore  entirely  the  merits  of  the  controversy  in  which  Secre- 
tary Ballinger  and  some  of  his  subordinates  have  been  engaged. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Government  is  entitled  to  the 
services  of  ofl[icials  who  are  not  so  handicapped  by  their 
enemies  or  by  an  adverse  popular  feeling  that  they  can 
not  perform  their  regular  administrative  duties  in  the  fullest 
measure. " 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Perhaps  the  Mexican  rebellion  is  kept  going  for  the  moving-picture  people. 
— Albany  Journal. 

Oklahoma,  has  several  hundred  million  dollars  of  capital  in  its  banks,  but 
no  capital  on  its  map. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Is  it  a  compliment  to  Rhode  Island  to  have  the  census  people  announce 
that  its  population  takes  iirst  place  in  "density"? — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

The  latest  explanation  of  the  cause  of  high  prices  is  "  tlie  American  tendency 
to  go  too  fast "  but  we  have  to  move  fast  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living. — 
.yew  York  World. 

Another  demonstration  of  the  universal  tendency  to  extravagance  and 
waste  has  been  furnished  by  the  Pittsburg  man  who  swallowed  enough  poison 
to  kill  150  people. — New  Orleans  Times- Democrat. 


If  misery  likes  company  it  should  find  a  crowd  on  hand  when  the  present 
Congress  adjourns. — Schenectady  Union. 

Manuel,  formerly  of  Portugaljis  going  to  Oxford  University.  A  business- 
college  course  would  be  better  for  him. — Albany  Journal. 

A  FELLOW  says  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  all  in.  Whatever  he's  all  in  must 
feel  a  lot  like  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah. — Marion  Star. 

That  Ohio  woman  who  sold  her  son's  vote  may  liave  been  a  suffragette 
who  decided  to  do  the  next  best  thing. — Louisville  Courier-Jonrnal. 

The  deduction  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  becoming  more  con- 
.servative  in  expenditures  because  they  are  not  ordering  automobiles  to  the 
extent  of  last  year  is  not  justified  by  the  premises;  they  may  be  ordering 
aeroplanes. — Xew  York  World. 


THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  ENGLAND 

THE  LIBERAL  VICTORY  in  Great  Britain  has  not 
created  very  much  excitement.  Many  of  the  London 
papers  regarded  the  business  as  a  bore  and  almost 
yawned  over  it..  The  Conservatives  claim  that  they  still 
continue  to  be  the  sane  and  stable  representatives  of  gen- 
uine England,  The  Liberals,  who  depend  for  their  majority  on 
Home  Rulers,  Socialists,  and  Laborites,  claim  a  complete  vic- 
tory. But  the  London  Times 
in  the  title  of  its  editorial  puts 
the  word  victory  in  quotation 
marks,  and  weariedly  says: 

"  The  upshot  of  the  contest 
is  its  condemnation.  Politic- 
ally the  new  House  will  be  the 
old  one,  and  it  will  take  up  ex- 
actly the  same  task  that  was 
abandoned  in  November. 

"  Except  for  a  few  personal 
changes,  which  make  no  polit- 
ical difference,  the  parliament- 
ary conditions  are  identical. 
The  Ministry  is  the  same,  the 
parties  are  the  same,  their 
relative  strength  is  the  same 
within  a  hair's  breadth,  and 
the  Government's  program, 
which  constitutes  the  business 
before  Parliament,  is  the  same, 
as  the  Prime  Minister  has  re- 
peatedly told  us.  Such  is  the 
outcome  of  all  the  turmoil  and 
tub-thumping." 

The  Observer  (London),  a 
powerful  Unionist  organ,  is 
quite  delighted  with  Mr.  As- 
quith's  failure  to  secure  the 
overwhelming  majority  which 
he  anticipated,  and  writes  ed- 
itorially as  follows: 

"  By  as  splendid  and  resolute 
a  rally  as  any  political  party 
ever  made  yet  in  an  uphill 
fight,  we  have  held  our  own, 
and  when  seats  and  heads  are 
weighed  as  well  as  counted  we  have  done  a  great  deal  more. 

"  We,  and  we  alone,  are  the  national  party  of  Britain.  We, 
and  we  alone,  are  the  party  that  is  solid  for  a  supreme  fleet,  a 
strong  Constitution,  an  inviolate  Crown.  We,  and  we  alone, 
are  the  party  of  the  people  standing  for  the  direct  vote  and  real 
majority  rule.  We,  and  we  alone,  are  the  party  of  Empire  and 
Tariff  Reform.  We,  and  we  alone,  are  for  independent  and 
patriotic  government  free  from  the  Redmondite  yoke." 

A  very  different  view,  however,  is  taken  by  the  Liberal 
Morning  Leader  (London),  which  regards  the  result  a  triumph 
for  Mr.  Asquith,  and  exclaims: 

"  The  people  have  won  ;  the  Peers  have  lost.  The  House  of 
Lords  chose  war,  and  now  they  must  abide  the  issue  of  war. 
This  is  their  third  defeat  running.  They  were  beaten  in  1906 
on  the  general  question  of  Liberalism  against  Conservatism. 
They  were  beaten  last  January  on  the  double  question  of  the 
veto  and  the  budget.  They  have  been  beaten  this  December 
on  the  veto,  put  as  the  mastering  problem,  set  for  immediate 
solution." 

But  the  Conservatives  claim  a  rqoral  victory  for  the  Lords, 
and  The  Outlook  (London)  says  the  Liberal  leaders'  plan  of 
creating  "  hordes  of  puppet  Peers  and  dragging  the  Crown  into 
the  strife  of  parties  "  will  result  in  "  a  pervasive  and  sustained 


trom  the  London  "  Uraj'kic. '' 

THE    STREAM    OF    TEN'UENCV    IN'    BRITISH    POLITICS. 

This  diagram  indicates  tlie  relative  periods  during  which  each  polit 
ical  party  has  held  office  since  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 


reaction  "   and  merely  lead  to  the  reformation  of  the  Upper 
House  by  the  Peers  themselves.     Thus  we  read : 

"  We  are  sanguine  .  .  .  that  the  Lords  in  their  amendments 
to  the  Veto  Bill  will  put  forward  a  scheme  of  such  a  character 
that  the  nation,  recognizing  in  it  at  once  the  satisfaction  of 
Liberal  grievances  and  the  salvation  of  the  Constitution,  will 
insist  upon  its  being  accepted  as  at  least  a  basis  for  compro- 
mise. If  that  hope  is  disappointed,  this  country  will  be  brought 
nearer  to  a  great  civil  convulsion  than  it  has  been  for  two  hun- 
dred years.     The  end  none  the  less  will  be  the  same.     Partizan 

violence  will  never  solve  the 
problems  that  confront  us, 
and  any  Government  that  re- 
lies upon  partizan  violence  for 
theii  solution  will  bring  noth- 
ing but  infinite  discredit  upon 
the  country,  and  ultimately 
disaster  upon  itself.  The  first 
and  the  last  word  in  this  con- 
troversy is  that  there  can 
either  be  no  settlement  at 
all  or  else  a  settlement  by 
consent. " 

This  idea  of  compromise  and 
mutual  agreement  such  as 
prompted  the  recent  Confer- 
ence that  failed  so  dismally,  is 
also  favored  by  the  Liberal 
Spectator,  which  declares : 

"The  political  situation  may 
therefore  be  summed  up  as 
follows.  Both  parties  are  dis- 
appointed at  the  results  of  the 
elections.  Each  party  has  an 
important  card  in  its  hand. 
The  Liberals,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  another  Gen- 
eral Election,  can  on  one  side 
squeeze  their  opponents. 

"  Their  opponents,  however, 
can  squeeze  them  by  forcing 
the  Liberals  to  create  the  five 
hundred  Peers,  and  thereby 
not  only  to  incur  unpopularity' 
and  odium,  but  also  materially 
to  alter  the  course  of  their 
political  program.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  seems  to  us 
that  settlement  by  agreement 
of  the  parties  is  not  only  the  best  plan  for  the  country,  but 
also  the  line  of  least  resistance  from  the  purely  party  point  of 
view.  But  tho  we  desire  agreement  on  the  Parliament  Bill, 
we  in  no  way  desire  another  conference. 

"  That  is  quite  a  different  matter.  We  venture  to  say  that 
neither  side  desires  it.  If  there  is  to  be  an  agreement  of  the 
parties,  it  should  be  by  means  of  really  private  talks,  and 
not  of  formal  conferences  where  the  dumb-show  is  watched  by 
the  press,  and  where  the  participants  in  the  debates  have  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  they  are  sitting  in  a  glass-house  which,  tho 
it  does  not  carry  sound,  is  uncomfortably  conspicuous." 

It  is  merely  "  stale  mate, "  declares  the  Conservative  Saturday 
Review  (London)  which  characteristically  sneers  as  follows: 

"  '  As  we  were  '  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  Government,  it 
may  be  a  triumph  for  them;  but  if  that  was  all  they  wanted 
and  hoped  for,  one  feels  they  could  have  got  their  way  much 
more  easily  by  having  no  election  at  all.  One  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  sane  men  would  force  a  General  Election  on  their 
supporters  merely  for  fun — just  for  the  merriment  of  a  'general 
post '  in  a  game  of  Blind  Postman.  If  they  did  not  expect  to 
improve  their  position,  it  was  mere  cussedness  to  dissolve  at 
all.  .  .  .  But,  of  course,  the  truth  is  the  Government  did  ex- 
pect to  win  many  seats  and  so  come  out  of  the  election  vastly 
stronger.  They  have  failed,  just  as  we  have  failed;  so  stale 
mate  is  the  result." 
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THE    AWAKENING. 

Bertie  Asquith — "I  say,  your  stocking  looks  a  bit  thin." 
Ahtie  Balfouk — "Well,  yours  isn't  as  fat  as  it  might  be." 

— Punch  (London). 


THE    EXPLODED    CRACKER. 

Duet  of  the  Disappointed — "Boo  hoo!     It  cost  two  millioris, 
and  now  there's  nothing  in  it!" 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 


CHRISTMAS   DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS  IMPOSSIBLE 

PRESIDENT  TAFT,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  Premier  As- 
quith have  each  and  all  pronounced  an  opinion  in  favor 
of  international  peace  and  the  consequent  limitation  of 
armaments.  Such  limitation  would  result  in  the  enrichment  of 
nations  by  the  abolition  of  taxes  imposed  and  spent  in  sustain- 
ing Army  and  Navy.  Recently  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire  has  been  expressing-  his  views  on  this  subject.  The 
immense  military  establishment  maintained  by  the  Kaiser's 
Government  costs  the  common  people  many  sacrifices  and 
obliges  them  to  curtail  their  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life  such  as  meat  and  white  bread.  It  is  well 
known  that  horse  and  dog  flesh  are  publicly  sold  in  the  Berlin 
markets,  as  the  protective  tariff  makes  foreign  pork  and  beef 
too  expensive  for  the  poor  to  purchase.  All  this  condition  of 
affairs  would  be  largely  remedied  by  an  abatement  of  the  taxes 
which  are  imposed  upon  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  read  in  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  (Berlin)  that  Mr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  has  exprest 
his  views  in  favor  of  a  treaty  with  England  "  drawn  up  in  the 
economic  interests  of  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain."  He 
admits  that  the  Government  of  King  George  has  made  frequent 
overtures  on  this  matter  and  he  states  his  own  feelings  as 
follows : 

"  The  English  Government  has  made  some  such  proposition 


from  time  to  time,  but  has  never  particularized  in  such  a  form 
as  to  admit  of  our  giving  a  reply  of  yes  or  no.  The  first  occa- 
sion on  which  the  subject  was  broached  was  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ference. We  certainly  share  with  England  a  desire  to  avoid  all 
rivalry  on  the  subject  of  armaments,  and  this  desire  we  have 
frequently  exprest,  without  binding  ourselves  in  the  matter 
excepting  so  far  as  to  encourage  a  friendly  feeling  between 
the  two  Governments.  We  are  certain,  however,  that  this  ex- 
change of  views  has  done  something  to  abate  the  feeling  of 
mutual  distrust  which  hitherto  has  prevailed  on  the  subject 
of  armaments  by  land  and  sea.  Such  a  discussion  has  at 
least  furnished  a  guaranty  of  the  peaceful  intentions  of  both 
nations. " 

The  whole  tone  of  the  European  press,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Austrian,  reveals  a  wide  opinion  that  the  limitation 
of  armaments  in  Europe  is  "  an  iridescent  dream  "  and  would  be 
a  very  dangerous  experiment  to  say  the  least.  Where  would 
Germany  be  if  war  broke  out  between  her  and  England,  asks 
the  Norddeutsche  Zeitung  (Berlin),  and  France  were  to  join 
with  the  latter  country,  purse  and  sword  ?  As  this  powerful 
organ  observes : 

"  Every  time  that  any  attempt  is  made  to  formulate  precisely 
and  without  diplomatic  generalities  any  plan  of  limitation,  we 
perceive  how  vain  is  the  proposal.  Beneath  all  such  proposals 
there  lies  nothing  but  a  general  expression  of  that  desire  for 
peace  which  is  becoming  universal.  Yet  history  teaches  us 
that  this  desire  has  never  been  keener  or  more  vociferously 
heralded  than  on  the  eve  of  great  wars," — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    DECEMBER   HATCH. 


General  Chords — "Isn't  he  just  the  most  wonderfullest  chick- 
abiddy as  ever  was  seen?" — Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 


NOT    H.^PPY    NOW    he    HAS    GOT    IT? 


A.  J.  B.— "Only  let  him 
give  me  the  chance  of  getting 
at  him!" 


PUTTING    A   GOOD    FACE    ON    IT. 


A.  J.  B. — "Here,  I  say!     What's  the 
meaning  of  this?  It's  quite  unprovoked! " 

H.  H.  A. — "I  thought  you  wanted  the 
chance — and  here  it  is!" 

— Westminster  Gazette  (London). 
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Leo — "Look  here,  sir.  You  have  our  money  and  you  won't 
give  us  a  safe  road.  We're  not  going  to  make  a  grievance  of 
that,  and  we  won't  eat  you  up  on  that  account.  But  if  you  don't 
do  our  bidding,  we'll — " 

Persia — "Very  good.  Just  make  that  friend  of  yours  get  out 
of  my  hou.se,  and  all  will  be  well!"     — Hindi  Punch  (Bombay). 


COVETOUS    EYES. 


Has  the  moment  for  partition  come? 

— Kalem  (Constantinople). 


THE    LION    OR    THE    BEAR. 


THE  MENACE  OF  TURKEY 

THE  YOUNG  TURKS,  says  H.  Marchand  in  Questions 
Diplomatiques  et  Coloniales  (Paris),  are  taking  a  course 
both  in  Africa  and  Asia,  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Persia 
"which  is  significant.  Their  "  megalomania  "  is  likely  to  prove  as 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  France'and  England  in  Africa  as  it 
is  to  those  of  England  and  Russia  in  Persia.  The  Young  Turks 
are  marshaling  themselves  under  the  banner  of  Islam  and 
•claiming  the  hegemony  in  regions  where  European  Powers 
had  hitherto  formed  protectorates,  or  spheres  of  influence  ;  they 
.are  even  trying  to  encroach  with  a  dominating  hand  upon  the 
Tast  African  empire  of  France.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Marchand 
:speak8  in  the  following  temperate  terms : 

"  The  excessively  unyielding  and  one-sided  idea  of  things 
■which  Turkey  has  shown  by  her  attitude  toward  us,  the  Oriental 
trickery  which  she  has  practised,  are  all  the  more  unexpected 
by  us  in  view  of  the  loyal  assistance  which  we  proffered  to  the 
new  regime  which  resulted  from  the  revolution  of  April  13. 
"The  Ottoman  press  should  not  forget  the  good  offices  of  France 
disinterestedly  rendered  on  many  occasions.  However,  we 
must  not  regard  the  present  difficulties  as  utterly  incurable. 
We  may  see  in  the  conduct  of  the  Young  Turks  merely  a  desire 
to  respond  to  the  chauvinism  of  the  general  Moslem  world." 

This  same  spirit  of  chauvinism,  as  manifested  in  the  case  of 
Persia  is,  however,  defended  in  some  measure  by  The  Conti- 
nental Correspondence  (Berlin),  which  thinks  that  England's 
recent  note  to  Persia  threatening  to  police  the  trade  routes  of 
the  South  "  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  first  step  in  dividing 
Persia  between  England  and  Russia."    This  writer  continues : 

"  From  a  geographical  point  of  view  the  excitement  of  the 
Turks  is  easily  explainable.  The  boundary  line  between  the 
Turkish  and  the  Persian  Empires  is  very  long  and  uncertain. 
There  is  no  end  of  difficulties  with  the  semi-independent  Kurds 
and  Arabs  settled  there.  That  Turkish  politicians  prefer  a 
weak  neighbor  in  the  East  to  a  great  European  Power,  is  in- 
telligible enough.  Turkey  did  not  hesitate  to  march  her  troops 
to  some  strategically  important  points  in  the  Persian  province 
of  Asurbeijan,  as  soon  as  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  was 
Tieard  of.  Nor  have  any  protests  of  the  Persian  Government 
at  Constantinople  been  of  any  avail.  The  boundary  is  not  ex- 
actly laid  down  in  any  of  the  Turko-Persian  treaties,  and  the 


line  drawn  on  the  map  by  an  Anglo-Russian  Commission  a  few 
years  ago  is  not  recognized  by  the  Turkish  Government.  Even 
the  Russian  remonstrances  have  not  moved  Turkey  to  withdraw 
her  troops,  because  the  Russian  occupation  of  parts  of  the 
province  of  Asurbeijan  is  considered  unwarranted  by  any  just 
claim.  Unless  compelled  to  do  so,  Turkey  is  not  likely  to  re- 
cede in  Persia." 

But  the  cause  lies  deeper  than  here.  Islam  is  to  be  central- 
ized at  Constantinople  and  countries  populated  by  Mussulmans, 
even  in  part,  are  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Young  Turks, 
whose  national  and  religious  pride  has  been  hurt  by  recent 
developments.     Thus  we  read : 

"  But  more  than  the  Turkish  interests  in  Persia  is  behind  all 
this  excitement.  The  Turks  believe  that  they  have  got  a  new 
lesson  about  the  "dangers  always  threatening  a  weak  countrj'. 
They  were  very  lucky  in  escaping  any  attempts  at  intervention 


THE    P.\RTITION   OF   PERSIA. 

The  rescuer  is  in  sight — but  won't  do  anything. 

— Kladdcradalsch  (Berlin). 

during  the  years  of  transformation.  But  the  times  of  Abdul 
Hamid  are  still  in  the  memory  of  everybody,  and  it  is  argued 
that  at  present  Turkey  is  trifled  with  by  the  Powers  that  seem 
to  have  established  themselves  in  Persia.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  Turkish  journals  moralize  in  truly  Oriental  style 
about  the  fallacy  of  such  phrases  as  integrity  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  recognition  of  sovereignty-  of  Turkey  in  Crete,  etc., 
and  that  they  are  inconsolable  about  the  impotence  of  interna- 
tional law  in  this  wicked  world.  It  is  useless  to  laugh  at  such 
lamentations.  The  fact  is.  that  for  many  reasons  the  Turks 
feel  themselves  hurt  in  Persia.     That  can  not  be  helped.     The 
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pity  is  only  that  in  our  days  the  Persian  question  should  be- 
come entangled  in  the  far  more  difficult  and  dangerous  Pan- 
Islamite  question  by  this  new  turn  of  public  opinion  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Ottoman  revival." 

Turkey  has  indeed  recently  had  a  great  many  "  lessons  "  as 
to  its  insecurity  as  a  religious  and  political  hegemony,  w^e  are 
told.  "  The  brutal  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  by  Germany  " ;  as  well  as  "  the  attitude  of 
the  Powers  who  held  the  protectorate  of  Crete  and  that  of 
Greece,  constituted  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ottoman  leaders  many 
reasons  for  alarm."  Taking  another  view  of  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  Turkish  objections,  a  writer  in  The  National  Revieiv 
(London)  justifies  England's  conduct  with  regard  to  South 
Persia,  even  to  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  protectorate, 
on  many  grounds,  and  among  other  arguments  states  the 
following: 

"  The  arguments  for  intervention  do  not  rest  solely  upon  trade 
requirements.  The  British  loans  to  Persia  are  partly  secured 
upon  the  Gulf  Customs.  If  the  trade  of  the  South  is  destroyed, ' 
that  security  will  disappear.  Great  Britain  is  unable,  more- 
over, to  contemplate  with  indifference  the  existence  of  chronic 
anarchy  in  a  country  contiguous  to  her  own  Asiatic  territories. 
The  incessant  disorders  in  Southern  Persia  are  bound  eventually 
to  have  some  effect  upon  Indian  conditions,  if  they  have  not 
done  so  already.  Finally,  Great  Britain,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
peace  of  the  Gulf,  can  not  forever  tolerate  the  continuance  of 
a  situation  which  disturbs  the  quietude  she  has  established  and 
long  maintained  in  Gulf  waters  by  heavy  sacrifices." — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CHINESE  REFORMS   BUT   SKIN  DEEP 

A  DESPONDING  account  of  the  recent  so-called  reforms 
in  China  is  given  in  the  "Economiste  Franqaise  (Paris) 
-  by  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu.  His  great  work  is  the 
"  Renovation  of  Asia  "  in  which  he  discusses  the  present  con- 
dition of  Siberia,  China,  and  Japan,  where  he  nas  traveled ; 
so  he  speaks  with  authority  when  he  says  that  as  far  as  China 
is  concerned  the  political,  social,  and  economic  reforms  are  a 
delusion  and  a  sham,  '  a  facade  with  no  solid  building  behind 
it."  The  Parliament  is  not  a  representative  assembly,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  condition  of  the  prisons  are  as 
bad  as  ever,  the  railroads  and  telegraphs  the  worst  in  the  world. 
Speaking  of  the  much  vaunted  Parliament  he  writes : 

"  It  is  well  to  investigate  the  composition  and  the  character 
of  this  Assembly.  There  is  nothing  democratic  in  it.  Of  the 
200  members  that  are  comprized  in  it  100  are  the  nominees  of 
the  Government,  namely,  16  princes  and  dukes  belonging  to  the 
royal  family,  12  members  of  the  Manchu  and  Chinese  nobility, 
16  members  of  various  imperial  clans,  14  hereditary  princes  of 
tributary  provinces,  such  as  Mongolia,  32  ministerial  function- 
aries, 10  literary  men  of  distinction,  and  10  of  the  richest  tax- 
payers in  the  country.  The  other  100  are  nominated  by  the 
provincial  Assemblies." 

This  legislative  body  is  merely,  as  its  name  imports,  "  an 
Assembly  for  the  assistance  of  the  Government."  It  can  not 
impose  its  views  on  the  throne.  It  has  submitted  to  it  the 
budget,  taxes,  public  loans,  and  all  laws  excepting  such  as  af- 
fect the  constitution.  Whenever  the  throne  is  displeased  with 
the  Assembly  or  in  conflict  with  it,  it  is  merely  dissolved  for  a 
fortnight.  The  monarch  has  reserved  to  himself  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  Navy  as  well  as  of  foreign  affairs.  Well 
may  Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu  exclaim : 

"  These  are  powers  extremely  limited,  and  if  European 
chambers  could  look  forward  to  such  frequent  grounds  of  dis- 
solution, they  would  have  to  return  to  their  constituents  pretty 
often." 

He  goes  on  to  compare  it  to  the  Turkish  Parliament,  and 
declares : 


"  While  my  memory  as  to  some  of  these  conditions  may  have 
grown  somewhat  faint,  I  feel  that  I  can  safely  say  that  the 
Chinese  Parliament  is  in  all  likelihood  going  the  way  of  the 
Turkish  Assembly.  I  mean  that  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed  in 
^very  much  improving  the  relations  of  China  with  foreign  West- 
ern Powers  nor  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  foreigners 
resident  in  the  Empire." 

In  social  and  political  matters  he  roundly  declares: 

"  Most  of  the  ancient  abuses  are  as  rampant  as  ever  hereto- 
fore. There  are  constant  violations  of  treaty  clauses,  such  as 
the  illegal  imposition  of  transit  duties,  the  exaction  of  road 
tolls,  which  it  was  hoped  the  railroads  would  have  put  a  stop 
to,  but  which  they  have  caused  to  multiply  more  and  more 
and  thus  hampered  commerce.  The  administration  of  justice 
and  the  condition  of  the  prisons  is  simply  shameful,  and  official 
corruption  abominable !  " 

In  fact,  China  has  been  too  hasty  in  her  attempts  to  reform 
and  has  daubed  her  wall  with  untempered  mortars.  In  the 
words  of  this  writer : 

"  In  the  innovations  which  the  Chinese  have  borrowed  from 
Western  nations  they  have  been  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  throw 
away  the  help  of  their  guides  and  counselors.  The  telegraphic 
system  in  China  is  the  worst  and  most  expensive  in  the  world. 
The  new  Chinese  Army  has  already  become  an  object  of  con- 
tumely, altho  we  have  heard  so  much  bragging  about  it.  It  is 
said  that  the  spirit  of  the  troops  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  and 
they  are  being  approached  by  the  revolutionary  party.  A  di- 
vision of  the  Army  was  recently,  on  this  account,  deported  from 
the  capital  to  Paoting-fou,  where  the  people  of  the  place  nick- 
named them  the  '  army  of  scoundrels. '  " 

This  calm-minded  statistician,  editor,  and  traveler  concludes 
these  scathing  strictures  as  follows: 

"  The  Chinese  individually  may  be  endowecl  with  admirable 
qualities,  they  may  be  excellent  traders,  good  workmen,  diligent 
husbandmen,  and  they  are  accomplishing  on  the  Mongolian  and 
Manchurian  steppes  an  unparalleled  work  of  colonization.  But 
is  there  a  single  class  of  the  nation  prepared  to  assume  the  task 
of  ruling  upon  modern  lines  of  government?  This  Is  the  seri- 
ous question  before  us  and  bold  would  he  be  who  should  answer 
it  in  the  affirmative." 

There  are,  however,  some  brighter  prospects  for  China,  and 
the  present  Assembly  may  eventually  be  developed  into  a  rep- 
resentative and  constitutional  parliament.  The  educated  part 
of  the  population  are  in  earnest  about  this  matter,  and  we  read 
in  the  London  Times  that  recently  a  demonstration  of  students 
in  Peking  took  place  at  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy.  They  de- 
manded that  the  constitution  pledged  by  the  Edict  of  No- 
vember 4  be  immediately  put  in  operation : 

"  The  Edict  promised  that  a  full  Parliament  should  be  con- 
voked in  three  years'  time,  and  that  the  interval  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  preparations — including  the  formation  of  a 
responsible  Ministry  and  the  drafting  of  a  Constitution—neces- 
sary for  transforming  the  Chinese  Government  into  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  on  the  European  model." 

But,  we  are  told,  "  the  reform  movement  is  without  leaders 
capable  of  controlling  it  and  of  guiding  it  along  the  path  of 
moderation  and  safety. "    To  quote  further : 

"  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  such  leaders  will  soon  make 
an  appearance  and  establish  their  authority  over  their  fellows. 
Without  firm  leadership  China  can  scarcely  hope  to  transform 
herself  into  a  modern  State  without  disaster.  In  the  ranks  of 
the  Government  there  are  no  statesmen  capable  of  guiding  the 
country  through  the  dangers,  internal  and  external,  that  are 
already  serious  enough,  and  that  in  the  near  future  may  easily 
become  a  menace  to  its  integrity.  Good  will  there  is  in  plenty  ; 
but  one  sees  nowhere  the  necessary  combination  of  insight, 
ability,  experience,  and  influence.  .  .  .  For  such  a  leader  or 
leaders  the  task,  difficult  as  it  is,  is  far  from  hopeless.  Not 
only  is  the  old  self-contented  stagnation  fast  disappearing;  not 
only  is  everybody  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  change,  and  of 
drastic  change ;  changes  are  actually  taking  place,  and  good 
work  is  being  done  in  all  manner  of  directions." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  LIVING   BODY   AS  A  FACTORY 

WHAT  MAY  be  called  a  manufacturer's  view  of  vital 
processes  was  contributed  to  the  literature  of  biology 
by  Ernest  Solvay  in  a  recent  lecture  delivered  at 
Brussels  before  the  Belgian  Association  of  Engineers  and 
Manufacturers,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  other  notables. 
Mr.  Solvay  is  the  originator  of  the  celebrated  "  Solvay  process," 
and  as  an  eminent  inventor  and  chemist  as  well  as  a  patron  of 
education  and  the  arts,  he  had  been  urged  to  make  public  his 
views  on  certain  questions  of  pure  science.  Mr.  Solvay  at  the 
outset  explains  that  he  never  delivered  a  lecture  before,  and 
that  he  yields  only  on  the  understanding  that  he  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  establishing  a  precedent.  Then  he  goes  on  (we 
translate  from  the  Revue  Scientifique,  Paris,  December  3)  : 

"  What  is  society?  An  assemblage  of  nations.  What  is  a 
nation?  An  assemblage  of  men.  How  do  these  assemblages 
of  men  evolve?  What  element  'of  fate,  of  the  inevitable,  is 
there  in  their  development? 

"  Evidently  there  is  nothing  inevitable  and  fatal  except  inso- 
much as  it  is  governed  by  natural  laws;  are  assemblages  of 
men  so  governed? 

"  Yes,  if  the  individual  man  is.     But  is  he? 

"  What  is  a  man,  then,  from  this  point  of  view?  And  in  the 
first  place,  what  is  an  animal,  since  man  is  an  animal?  What 
is  a  living  being,  since  an  animal  is  a  living  being?  Finally, 
what  is  the  simplest  of  living  beings,  a  monocellular  organism 
— the  living  cell  considered  by  itself;  for  there  is  no  use  in 
complicating  further  a  subject  that  is  complicated  enough  when 
reduced  to  its  simplest  expression?  " 

To  ascertain  what  this  cell  really  is,  the  author  has  recourse 
to  an  imaginary  professor  of  physiology,  whom  he  handles  thus, 
after  the  Socratic  n>ethod : 

"  Professor,  will  you  tell  me  what  a  cell  is?  " 
"  Certainly ;  a  cell  is  the  elementary  form  of  living  matter." 
"  I  beg  pardon ;  I  am  a  mechanic ;  I  can  with  difficulty  pene- 
trate the  labyrinth  of  morphological  questions,  or  into  compli- 
cations relative  to  psychic  entities  such  as  life.  That  we  may 
stand  on  solid  and  definite  ground,  will  you  not  say  whether 
there  is  a  dominant  chemical  reaction  in  every  cell?  " 

"Yes;  oxidation  is  dominant.     In  all  living  beings,  without 
exception,  there  is  oxidation." 
"  Even  in  the  vegetable  cell?  " 

"  Yes,  but  in  a  less  evident  way  ;  for  the  vegetable  cell,  while 
oxidizing,  effects  a  reduction  of  carbonic  acid  coming  from 
without,  with  the  aid  of  energy  from  a  foreign  source — that  of 

fundamental  oxidation 

"Tell  me  now  what  it  is  that  oxidizes  in  the  animal  cell." 
"  In  the  last  analysis  it   is  hydrogen,  and   in    incomparably 
larger  amount,  carbon. " 

In  this  way  the  dialog  goes  on,  until  the  questioner  gets  the 
professor  to  say  that  a  cell  is  a  continuously  operating  piece  of 
machinery.  He  then  announces  that  he  is  in  possession  of 
sufficient  data  to  formulate  an  opinion  in  his  own  way,  which 
he  does  in  the  following  words : 

"The  animal  cell,  which  is  called  'alive,'  is  simply  a  living 
chemical  reaction — or  more  exactly  a  living  oxidation  of  car- 
bon— that  is  to  say,  an  oxidation  of  carbon  which  has  organized 
itself  by  the  creation  of  services  of  entry  and  exit  of  materials 
of  reaction,  precisely  as  we  organize  our  factories  industrially." 

All  other  substances  that  take  part  in  the  functions  of  the 
cell  are  merely  subsidiary  to  this  burning  up  of  its  carbon,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Solvay.  This  reaction  is  accompanied  by  deg- 
radation of  energy — the  change  of  mechanical  energy  into 
low-grade  heat,  and  hence — tho  physicists  may  not  be  able  to 
follow  him  here — tends  to  perpetuate  itself.  Hence  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  so-called  vital  process,  and  also  the  tendency  of 
cells  to  associate,  to  increase  their  self-organization  and,  in  a 
word,  to  evolve  progressively  more  and  more  complicated  forms 


of  life.  Proceeding  further,  he  applies  the  same  principles  to 
social  organization,  and  thus  succeeds,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
in  building  the  whole  structure  of  human  life,  individual  and 
collective,  on  a  single  chemical  reaction,  with  its  accompanying 
thermal  and  other  phenomena.  This  is  the  "  Solvay  process  " 
of  explaining  life— a  sufficiently  interesting  one  from  more 
points  of  view  than  one.  — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE   SIGNIFICANCE  OF   DREAMS 
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'VERY  dream  represents  the  fulfilment  of  a  wish  that 
has  remained  unfulfilled."  This,  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Jung,  a  recent  German  investigator,  is  a  law  to 
which  there  is  absolutely  no  exception.  Thus,  the  fasting  man 
dreams  of  food  ;  the  inventor,  that  he  has  successfully  completed 
his  invention ;  the  lover,  that  he  is  happily  married,  and  so  on. 
The  objects  of  which  we  dream  may  be,  and  generally  are, 
symbolical ;  but  when  properly  interpreted  the  dream  is  always 
found  to  signify  the  fulfilment  of  a  wish.  Dr.  Jung  uses  these 
facts  in  a  method  of  mental  diagnosis  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  "psychanalysis."  In  it  he  uses  also  association  by  the 
rapid  utterance  of  words,  tendencies  shown  by  letting  the  mind 
wander  at  will,  and  so  on;  but  his  use  of  dreams  is  especially 
characteristic  and  interesting.  Says  The  Medical  Record  (New 
York,  December  24)  in  a  description  of  Dr.  Jung's  method : 

"  During  the  daytime  the  associations  of  ideas  and  emotions 
that  occur  to  us  are  constantly  regulated  by  the  impressions 
from  our  surroundings.  In  the  factoi-y  our  thoughts  will  be 
driven  in  business  channels,  and  it  is  quite  unlikely  that 
thoughts  of  what  the  children  are  doing  at  school  bother  us. 
When  we  get  home  the  reverse  will  be  the  case.  As  we  fall 
asleep  this  regulation  by  the  surroundings  falls  off;  our  mind 
wanders  according  to  its  own  instincts  and  our  dreams  are  pic- 
tures of  our  inner  selves. 

"  The  dreams  of  children  are  very  simple  because  their  minds 
have  not  received  much  regulation.  A  child  dreams  she  is  in 
a  boat  on  the  water.  The  day  before  she  had  not  been  allowed 
to  go  in  the  boat.  Freud's  nineteen-months-old  child  had 
been  obliged  to  fast  for  a  day.  That  night  she  was  heard  to 
say  in  her  sleep :  '  Anna  Freud  Erbeer  Hochbeer  Eierpeis  Papp. ' 
Evidently  she  was  dreaming  that  she,  Anna  Freud,  had  straw- 
berries, blueberries,  ess  food,  and  pap  to  eat." 

The  following  example  is  given  of  an  elaborately  symbolical 
dream  that  enabled  a  physician  to  diagnose  and  relieve  a  case 
of  mental  trouble : 

"  '  I  bought  a  ticket  to  some  place,  a  single  ticket,  because  I 
was  not  coming  back.  At  a  certain  station  on  the  way  I  get 
off.  I  go  to  the  manager's  office,  where  I  find  two  men  at  work 
over  papei-s.  I  stand  at  attention,  heels  together  in  the  German 
fashion.  The  man  has  an  American  military  cap  of  dark  blue. 
I  say  to  myself,  "  Shall  I  give  a  military  salute  or  take  off  my 
hat  ?  "  When  the  manager  turns  around  I  ask  for  the  return  of 
my  money,  because  I  have  founsjl  a  patient  on  the  train.  The 
manager,  who  has  now  become  a  younger  man,  says  yes,  but 
it  will  be  dear;  it  will  cost  one  fare  plus  a  hemorrhage,  plus 
an  infarct  [internal  obstruction].  I  reply.  Never  mind,  the  ex- 
pense is  nothing  to  me.  The  assistant  reckons  out  what  I  am 
to  get  and  says  it  will  be  about  50  per  cent.' 

"  The  patient  had  originally  been  in  doubt  whether  he  should 
stop  for  treatment  in  this  town  or  go  to  one  much  farther  off. 
Stopping  at  the  nearer  place,  he  had  a  few  days  before  seen 
the  doctor  and  his  assistant  (manager  and  clerk)  at  a  scientific 
meeting.  The  doctor  had  told  him  he  could  not  begin  treat- 
ment till  next  week  (he  stands  at  attention  waiting).  The 
patient  holds  the  doctor  in  great  respect  (the  dream  clothes  him 
in  a  military  costume  and  makes  him  manager  of  the  station). 
At  the  same  time  the  doctor  is  a  personal  friend ;  the  two  feel- 
ings are  present  at  the  same  time  and  the  patient  doesn't  quite 
know  how  to  act  ('  Shall  I  give  a  formal  military  salute  or  take 
off  my  hat  in  a  friendly  manner  ?  ').  The  patient  naturally  ex- 
pects the  doctor  to  do  him  enough  good  to  compensate  him  for 
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what  he  loses  by  not  going  to  the  other  place  (*  I  ask  for  the 
return  of  my  money  for  the  part  of  the  journey  not  taken'). 

"  It  is  characteristic  of  dreams  that  the  personalities  are  often 
changed.  The  patient  now  represents  himself  as  a  doctor  who 
had  found  a  patient  on  the  train.  Instead  of  remaining  the 
inferior  (the  patient)  he  for  a  moment  gratifies  himself  that 
he  is  the  superior  (the  doctor),  who  is  about  to  treat  a  patient. 

"  The  dream  now  notes  the  fact  that  the  doctor  is  younger 
than  the  patient  (manager  is  now  younger).  The  patient  had 
been  somewhat  worried  over  the  probable  expense  and  feared 


THE    AIETAL    UORY    UPSET,    SHOWING    THE    LIDS   OF    THE    AlK-XHjllT   COMPARTMENTS. 


what  the  dream  declares  ('  it  will  cost  you  dear').  On  the  pre- 
vious evening  the  patient  had  discust  the  matter  with  a  friend 
and  remarked  that  the  journey  was  not  entirely  for  the  sake  of 
the  treatment  (one  fare),  but  also  to  learn  the  method  ;  he  had 
also  complained  that  the  treatment  cost  him  part  of  the  time 
he  wished  to  give  to  some  anatomical  work  ('  hemorrhage  plus 
infarct').  These  two  topics  had  occurred  to  him  during  his 
anatomical  work  on  the  preceding  day.  He  had  finally  con- 
cluded that  he  was  ready  to  pay  any  price  if  he  could  be  cured 
('never  mind,  the  expense  is  notliing  to  me').  The  50  per  cent, 
seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  treatment  was  taking  about 
half  the  time  from  some  other  work. 

"  The  further  interpretation  could  be  made  only  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  treatment.  A  vitally  important  defect  of 
the  patient's  character  was  an  inability  to  properly  and  promptly 
understand  his  relations  to  other  persons ;  the  uncertainty  as 
to  how  he  should  approach  another  person  exprest  itself  in  the 
dream  as  the  doubt  concerning  how  he  should 
greet  the  doctor ;  this  hesitancy  in  greeting  had 
actually  given  him  very  great  mental  distress 
for  many  years.  Another  defect  was  a  constant 
conflict  between  a  naturally  spendthrift  nature 
and  an  acquired  but  annoying  and  ill-judged 
penuriousness ;  the  whole  dream  consists  of 
questions  of  expense. 

"  This  dream,  as  well  as  many  others,  exprest 
the  patient's  thoroughly  egocentric  view  of  the 
events  of  life." 


A  NON-SINKABLE  METAL  BOAT 

A  METALLIC  dory  with  water-tight  compartments,  used 
in  the  French  fisheries  on  the  Newfoundland  coast  and 
^  possibly  destined  to  replace  wooden  life-boats  on  large 
steamers,  is  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris)  by  H.  Noalhat.  The 
new  dory  is  of  the  same  dimensions,  weight,  and  form  as  the 
old  ones,  but  is  entirely  of  sheet  steel.     Of  the  compartments 

A,  B,  C,  and  D,  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, A  and  D  are  placed  respectively 
at  stern  and  bow,  and  B  and  C  are  amid- 
ships, where  they  form  seats.  All  the 
pieces  are  carefully  assembled  and  riv- 
eted together  so  as  to  be  quite  water- 
tight. The  cutwater  e  is  of  flat  iron  and 
the  ribs  /  of  steel.  The  only  wooden 
parts  are  the  floor  i,  the  thole-pins  j, 
and  the  false  keel  g  g.     We  read : 

"  Owing  to  these  compartments,  the 
dory  can  carry  several  men  without  risk 
of  sinking,  even  in  heavy  weather  and 
after  shipping  water.  The  compart- 
ments are  also  valuable  places  to  store 
clothes  and  dry  underwear.  Tight  lids, 
o,  furnish  access  to  the  interior.  Other 
lids,  p,  have  been  provided  on  the  outside 
for  the  use  of  shipwrecked  men  clinging 
to  the  keel,  if  the  boat  should  be  upset.  The  compartments  B 
and  C  serve  as  seats ;  they  ^re  utilized  respectively  for  fresh 

water  and  food 

"  This  boat  is  more  expensive  than  a  wooden  dory,  but  the 
latter  costs  more  to  keep  in  order,  and  loses  much  of  its  strength 
and  tightness  after  several  months  of  use. 

"  The  use  of  sheet  steel  does  away  with  these  troubles  and 
the  upkeep  reduces  to  the  infrequent  renewal  of  paint  and  the 
repair  of  accidents. 

"  As  the  useful  life  of  the  new  vessel  fs  at  least  five  or  six 
seasons,  the  increased  cost  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  length 
of  service  and  by  the  possible  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
crew.     This  is  an  economic  advantage  which  may  make  it  to  a 

shipowner's  interest  to  employ  this  type  of  boat 

"  Independently  of  its  use  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  the 
new  dory  may  be  utilized  to  advantage  on  cargo  boats  and  even 
on  passenger  boats,  which  may  carry  a  large  number  of  them 


This  elaborate  explanation  may  seem  to  some 
to  resemble  the  Baconian  cyphers;  with  suffi- 
cient ingenuity  any  dream  may  be  made  to  cor- 
respond with  any  state  of  affairs  whatever.  But 
the  writer  is  very  sure  of  its  practical  useful- 
ness. In  connection  with  Dr.  Jung's  other  allied 
methods  of  "  psychanalysis  "  it  reveals  the  sub- 
conscious life  (which  is,  we  are  told,  the  "  en- 
tire past  history  stored  up  somewhere  outside 
of  consciousness  ")  with  a  certainty  not  arrived 
at  by  the  psycho-physicists  in  their  methods  of 
laboratory  experiment.  It  enables  the  prac- 
titioner to  cure  many  obscure  mental  diseases 
by  revealing  as  the  cause  some  supprest  emotional  experience 
of  the  past,  and  it  is  also  of  immense  value  in  "  correcting 
unprofitable  mental  attitudes,"  being  applicable  "in  every 
case  of  defect  of  character,  such  as  bashfulness,  timidity, 
obstinacy,  temper,  or  greed. " 


SECTION  AND   PLAN   OF   THE    UNSINKABLE   METAL   DORY. 

as  their  form  enables  them  to  be  packed  in  nests  of  five  or  six. 
In  case  of  shipwreck  they  can  be  launched  without  using  davits. 
.  .  .  When  capsized,  the  boat  serves  as  a  life-buoy  and  holds  a 
reserve  of  provisions  easily  accessible  in  whatever  position  it 
may  be,  enabling  it  to  minister  to  the  first  needs  of  the  ship- 
wrecked crew." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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FIRE-PROOF   MINERAL  FIBER 

A  FIBROUS  mineral  is  something  of  an  anomaly  in  nature. 
/-\  Such  is  asbestos,  whose  "  fibers  "  are  of  course  nothing 
■^  -^  but  long,  slender  crystals,  having  considerable  flexi- 
bility. The  uses  of  this  mineral  fiber  have  greatly  extended 
in  the  past  few  years.  Its  occurrence  in  nature  and  the  methods 
of  its  preparation  are  described  in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York, 


By  courtesy  of  "The  liou  Age.' 

ABUESTOH    PIPE  COVERINCJ   INTACT  AKTER   DESTRUCTION   OF  PLANT 

BY   FIRE. 

December  29)  by  J.  F.  Springer.  The  mineral,  we  are  told  by 
this  writer,  occurs  in  very  thin  veins  in  ordinary  serpentine 
rock,  sometimes  not  more  than  }4  or  3  4  inch  thick  or  even  less. 
The  crystals  always  run  crosswise,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the 
vein  represents  the  length  of  the  asbestos  fibers.  It  is  difficult 
to  spin  asbestos  into  thread  because  of  its  great  smoothness, 
but  now  this  has  been  overcome  and  asbestos  thread  is  now  pro- 
duced so  thin  that  a  mile  of  it  weighs  only  about  a  pound.  We 
read: 

"  While  asbestos  in  some  form  has  been  known  for  2,000  years, 
it  has  become  important  industrially  only  during  recent  years. 
Now  it  is  used  for  many  things,  particularly  for  covering  steam 
pipes,  for  which  it  has  admirable  qualities.  It  is  a  very  good 
non-conductor  of  heat,  and  it  is  largely  because  of  this  that  it 
is  so  much  sought.  In  addition,  it  is  fire-proof.  .  .  .  Asb?stos 
does  not  have  to  be  of  the  very  highest  quality  to  withstand 
2,000°  or  3,000"  F.  It  derives  its  ability  to  resist  heat  from  the 
fact  that  its  chief  constituents  have  already  been  burnt  or  >xi- 
dized,  as  it  is  made  up  of  oxids  of  silicon,  magnesium  alumi- 
num, iron,  and  hydrogen.  It  also  possesses  great  resistance  to 
acids.  All  of  these  make  its  use  in  connection  with  steam  in- 
stallations of  high  utility 

"The  United  States  contains  some  asbestos,  but  has  never 
become  an  important  factor  in  its  production.  Canada  produces 
nearly  the  whole,  while  Russia  and  Cape  Colonoy  add  a  little. 
Italy  contains  some  high-grade  asbestos  (amianthus),  but  is 
scarcely  a  factor,  apparently  because  of  the  difficulty  of  mining 
the  material.  In  Canada,  the  mines  are  commercial  proposi- 
tions. In  appearance  and  form,  its  asbestos  (chrysotile)  is 
quite  different  from  the  Italian,  but  chemically  and  industrially 
they  are  very  similar.  The  Canadian  asbestos  is  found  at  or 
near  the  surface,  150  or  200  feet  being  about  the  maximum 
depth  of  the  mines,  which  are  usually  worked  as  open  pits  like 
stone-quarries.  Cableways  or  derricks  are  employed  to  bring 
the  raw  material  to  the  surface.  That  which  promises  fibers 
%  inch  and  longer  is  usually  drest  by  hand.  Girls  and  men 
break  up  the  fragments  with  hammers  and  small  sledges,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  the  fibrous  portion  is  recovered  by  sieves. 
The  material  from  which  the  hand  process  fails  to  extract  the 
fiber  and  the  shorter  lengths  find  their  way  to  the  mill,  where 
they  are  mechanically  treated. 

"  Mechanical  methods  are  only  a  few  years  old  and  are  in 
vogue  at  nearly  all  the  works  now.  Rock-crushers,  jaw- 
breakers, crushing-rolls,  fans,  conveyors,  and  screens  make  up 
nearly  all  the  chief  items  of  the  equipment.  These  would  have 
but  moderate  success  were  it  not  for  the  machines  known  as 
fiberizers.  One  variety  is  the  beater,  which  consists  of  a  hori- 
zontal cylinder  of  boiler  plate  with  a  shaft  extending  along  its 
axis  and  provided  with  a  group  of  arms  about  every  six  inches. 
These  arms  are  fitted  with  knives  or  blades,  so  that  when  the 
shaft  is  rapidly  operated  the  ore  is  cut  up.     The  arrangement 


is  such  that  the  material  fed  in  at  the  ends  iz  discharged  at  the 
center,  or  vice  versa.  Another  fiberizer  is  the  cyclone.  At  the 
bottom  of  an  iron  case  are  arranged  two  chilled-iron  devices 
similar  to  propellers.  These  are  independently  operated  in  op- 
posite directions  from  the  outside.  The  effect  of  their  rotation 
at  2,000  or  2,500  revolutions  per  minute  is  to  soon  break  up  the 
asbestos  material,  which  is  fed  in  in  pieces  the  si;  i  of  walnuts, 
into  quite  small  fragments.  This  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
machines,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  fiber  is  ruined. 

"  Electromagnets  are  employed  by  a  couple  of  concerns  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  chance  bits  of  iron." 


COLLEGES  AS  BUSINESS  INSTITUTIONS 

/4  FTER  PUTTING  forth  a  report  on  medical  education 
/-\  that  has  set  all  the  doctors  by  the  ears,  the  Carnegie 
-*-  -*-  Foundation  now  follows  this  up  with  a  bulletin  on  in- 
dustrial efficiency  in  which  the  author  finds  fault  with  the  busi- 
ness administration  of  most  of  our  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  author  of  the  bulletin  is  an  engineer,  Mr.  M.  I.. 
Cooke,  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  large  industries,  and  he  applies  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  the  principles  that  he  has  worked  out  industrially. 
The  editor  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York,  Janu- 
ary) is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Cooke  takes  himself  and  his  methods 
too  seriously  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  run  a  college  ex- 
actly like  a  factory.     He  writes: 

"  This  publication,  like  others  from  the  same  source,  is  really 
interesting.  It  is  an  advantage  for  academic  problems  to  be 
discust  from  all  sides  and  that  complete  publicity  should  be 
given  to  financial  management.  It  is,  however,  undesirable  for 
an  institution  having  largesses  to  bestow  to  assume  powers 
either  inquisitorial  or  dictatorial.     In  the  present  case  it  is  fair 


lly  court««y  ot  "The  iron  Age  " 

SHOWING    THE    L'SE    OK    ASBESTOS   PIPE   COVERING. 

to  state  that  the  president  of  the  Foundation  says  that  he  re- 
frains from  discussing  the  merits  of  the  report  made  and  pub- 
lished under  its  direction." 

Especially  does  our  critic  fall  foul  of  Mr.  Cooke's  principle  of 
the  "cost  per  unit  hour."  which  he  says  is  quite  inapplicable  to 
teaching,  important  as  it  may  be  in  manufacturing.    We  read: 

"  It  is  evident  from  the  principle  of  the  '  cost  per  unit  hour ' 
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that  a  university  in  which  a  thousand-dollar  instructor  is  teach- 
ing a  hundred  students  is  five  hundred  times  as  efficient  as  one 
in  which  a  five-thousand-dollar  professor  is  proposing  a  problem 
for  research  to  a  single  man ;  but  it  is  not  clear  how  one  can 
deduce  from  this  principle  that '  there  is  a  distinct  disadvantage 
to  undergraduate  students  to  be  near  research  work.'  But  per- 
haps this  is  because  research  work  does  not  set  an  example  of 
efficiency,  the  universities  not  yet  having  adopted  Mr.  Cooke's 
plan  of  a  '  general  research  board  '  and  '  a  director  of  research, ' 
to  pass  on  the  expediency  of  undertaking  any  given  project 
and  to  keep  constant  track  of  the  progress  of  work  and  of  its 
cost. ' 

"  Mr.  Cooke  commends  one  professor  who  told  him  '  that  if 
at  a  lecture  the  students  began  to  get  drowsy,  he  gave  them  a 
little  more  air,'  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  cost  per  unit  hour 
would  have  been  increased  if  the  air  had  been  let  in  sooner. 
This  particular  professor  is  also  highly  praised  for  keeping  his 
lecture-room  extraordinarily  neat;  but  it  appears  elsewhere  in 
the  report  that  under  these  circumstances  he  required  four  as- 
sistants to  help  in  the  preparation  of  a  lecture. 

"  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Cooke  that  only  at  one  university  '  was 
there  anything  to  impress  me  with  the  snap  and  vigor  of  the 
business  administration.'  If  the  tables  in  the  report  are  cor- 
rect, this  university  pays  its  teachers  less  than  Harvard,  but 
spends  more  than  twice  as  much  in  its  administration,  namely, 
$258,456.12  a  year,  about  half  what  it  pays  its  teachers.  This 
university,  the  combined  cost  of  whose  administration  and 
teaching  is  greater  than  at  Harvard,  has  about  half  as  many 
scientific  men  of  distinction  on  its  faculty.  Indeed,  in  one  case 
at  least  Mr.  Cooke's  observation  is  not  bad,  for  he  naively 
says:  'At  those  schools  where  there  were  the  largest  number 
of  "  big  men  "  I  found  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  least  de- 
sirable systems  of  management.'  Mr.  Cooke  would  remedy 
this  by  arranging  matters  so  '  that  when  a  man  has  ceased  to 
be  efficient  he  must  be  retired,  as  he  would  in  any  other  line  of 
work' ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  who  would  be  responsible  for  dis- 
missing professors  or  whether  under  these  circumstances  pro- 
fessors in  our  leading  universities  might  not  properly  expect 
salaries  equal  to  those  of  our  leading  engineers,  physicians,  and 
lawyers. 

"  It  should  be  understood  that  these  remarks  and  quotations 
give  only  one  side  of  Mr.  Cooke's  report,  which  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  document  worth  reading.  The  usefulness  of  our  uni- 
versities should  be  increased ;  their  money  is  not  ',  Iways  spent 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  seems  to  be  generally  true  that 
efficiency  is  inversely  as  the  size  of  the  'concern.'  The  writer 
of  this  note  has  recently  had  dealings  with  a  department  store, 
a  publishing  house,  and  an  express  company,  and  he  can  assure 
Mr.  Cooke  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  that  there  is  even  more 
urgent  need  for  missionary  labors  on  behalf  of  efficiency  else- 
where than  in  the  university.  Efficiency  is  desirable  every- 
where ;  but  it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  The  university  stands 
for  higher  things — scholarship,  research,  service,  leadership, 
ideals,  honor.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  further  elaboration 
of  department-store  methods  in  the  university  will  even  reduce 
the  '  cost  per  unit  hour,'  if  '  overhead  charges  '  are  included. 
The  solution  is  the  reverse  of  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooke.  The 
department  should  have  autonomy  and  the  individual  freedom. 
Only  thus  will  the  best  men  be  drawn  to  the  universities  and 
be  led  to  do  their  best  work." 


OLD  WOOD  STRONGER  THAN  NEW 

y^LMOST  any  one  would  say,  at  first  thought,  that  new 
/-%  wood  is  always  stronger  than  old.  It  has  been  found, 
-^  -^  however,  in  a  series  of  tests  made  by  C.  P.  Buchanan 
and  reported  by  him  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  Decem- 
bers) that  sound  timber  a  quarter  of  a  century  old  is  materially 
stronger  than  new  stock.  This  applies  only  to  white  pine,  since 
that  was  the  wood  on  which  Mr.  Buchanan  made  his  experiments, 
but  the  editor  of  the  paper  just  named,  in  commenting  on  the 
results,  says  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  oak,  hard 
pine,  or  any  other  wood  commonly  used  in  building  would  be- 
have differently.  It  is  fair  to  conclude,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that 
all  wood  maintains  its  strength,  except  as  decay  weakens  it  or 
fire  and  mechanical  abrasion  destroy  it.     We  read : 

"  It  may  be  said  that  engineers  are  already  using  wood  for 
permanent  service  where  it  is  kept  under  water.     Its  permanent 


reliability  under  such  conditions  is  literally  a  foundation  fact 
in  engineering.  For  use  in  superstructures,  however,  engineers 
are  prone  to  look  upon  wood  as  a  perishable  and  temporary 
material. 

"  Admittedly  wood  above  water  is  subject  to  destruction  by 
fire  and  decay,  but  if  these  two  enemies  are  kept  away  it  is 
difficult  to  set  a  limit  to  the  useful  life  of  wood.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
tests  were  of  wood  only  twenty-five  years  old,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  wooden  truss  bridges  all  through  the  East  whose 
structures  have  been  protected  from  the  weather  and  which 
have  been  carrying  traffic  for  50  to  100  years.  The  bridge  over 
the  Hudson  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  which  burned  down  last  year, 
will  be  recalled;  that  structure  was  in  service  about  105  years. 
Many  European  travelers  will  recall  noted  wooden  bridges  and 
other  wooden  structures  abroad  of  much  greater  age.  In  fact, 
were  it  not  for  the  increasing  cost  and  scarcity  of  good  timber, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  county  highway  bridges 
of  moderate  span  and  light  loads  would  be  actually  more  per- 
manent structures,  having  longer  life  and  involving  smaller  cost 
for  maintenance  during  their  life,  if  built  of  wood  than  if  built 
of  steel. 

"  Altho  wood  is  the  oldest  historically  of  our  constructive 
materials,  yet  the  question  of  change  of  strength  with  age  has 
never  before  been  studied. " 


LACK  OF  ORGANIZATION  IN  RESEARCH 

A  WAR  in  which  every  combatant  should  go  out  and  fight 
on  his  own  account,  without  paying  the  slightest  atten- 
^  tion  to  what  others  were  doing,  would  scarcely  be 
conducted  with  efficiency.  Nor  were  great  industries  operated 
with  economy  and  effectiveness  when  every  workman  made  an 
article  from  start  to  finish,  working  by  himself  in  no  conscious 
relationship  to  others.  Cooperation  under  proper  superinten- 
dence is  a  far  better  plan,  both  in  the  activities  of  peace  and 
those  of  war.  Why  can  we  not  have  it  in  purely  scientific  re- 
search? At  present  nearly  every  investigator  works  for  him- 
self and  by  himself,  jealous  of  his  own  fame  and  caring  little 
to  cooperate  with  others  or  to  aid  them  in  any  way.  The  bet- 
terment of  this  primitive  and  unscientific  method  of  work  is 
advocated  in  the  engineering  supplement  of  The  Times  (London, 
December  7)  in  an  article  entitled  "  Organized  Scientific  Re- 
search." The  writer,  who  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Research  Coordination  Committee,  puts  forward  six 
propositions  as  axiomatic,  of  which  the  first,  third,  and  fifth 
are  as  follows : 

"  1.  It  is  not  scientifically  efficient  for  the  same  subject  to  be 
investigated  in  the  same  manner  and  the  same  futile  conclu- 
sions obtained,  because  those  who  have  failed  have  refrained 
from  leaving  any  record  of  their  work,  which  would  have  tended 
to  prevent  redundancy. 

"  3.  The  publication  of  records  of  inconclusive  work  will  pro- 
mote scientific  efficiency  by  indicating  what  lines  of  attempted 
progress  have  been  unsuccessful. 

"  5,  The  value  of  coordinated  research  is  of  national  rather 
than  of  sectional  interest.  A  recognition  of  this  view  has  in 
the  past,  brought  about  the  constitution  of  various  commit- 
tees to  deal  with  such  subjects  as  gas-engines,  the  thermal  effi- 
ciency of  steam-engines,  alloys,  cement,  rail  corrugation,  and 
corrosion." 

A  committee  should  be  appointed,  the  author  says,  to  organ- 
ize the  whole  field  of  scientific  research,  including,  of  course, 
an  adequate  number  of  sub-committees.  Any  sub-committee 
should  be  authorized  to  summon  a  conference  on  the  subjects 
within  its  sphere,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  organization  of  re- 
search on  some  subject  of  the  kind.  To  this  conference  would 
be  invited  members  of  the  institutions  supporting  the  research 
coordination  committee  who  were  concerned  with  the  subjects 
in  question.     We  read  : 

"  Later  abstracts  of  reports  and  summarized  conclusions  would 
be  .  .  .  embodied  in  the  proceedings  of  the  institutions  covered, 
credit  of  name  and  priority  of  discovery  being  given  to  the  con- 
tributory investigators  ...  it  would,  however,  be  a  moral 
obligation  upon  all  to  communicate  details  of  what  they  had 
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found  to  be  futile,  always  provided  that  the  financial  interests 
of  others  were  not  prejudiced  thereby. " 

The  italics  above  are  not  in  the  original  but  are  those  of  an 
editorial  commentator  in  The  Electrical  Review  (London, 
December  16),  who  thinks  that  the  italicized  words  point  out 
"one  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  scheme  might  founder." 


A  LIGHT-ALARM 

/4N  ALARM  that  goes  off  whenever  the  slightest  ray  of 
/— »  light  falls  upon  it  has  been  invented  in  France.  It 
-*■  -*-  will  be  useful  as  a  fire  alarm  or  as  a  burglar  alarm, 
unless  the  burglar  works  in  pitch  darkness,  as  is  hardly  prob- 
able. The  Berlin  correspondent  of  Modern  Electrics  (New 
York,  December),  who  describes  the  instrument,  tells  us  that, 
like  most  tele-photographic  apparatus,  it  is  based  on  the  photo- 
electric sensitiveness  of  selenium,  a  metal-like  element  related 
to  sulfur.  In  the  ordinary  condition  a  perfect  insulator,  this 
substance,  under  the  influence  of  light,  becomes  a  conductor  of 
the  electric  current,  in  a  degree  depending  on  the  luminous  in- 
tensity. By  making  ingenious  use  of  this  same  property,  the 
inventor  of  the  new  alarm,  a  French  engineer,  Mr.  E.  Dafah  at 
Jonzac,  has  brought  about  the  result  above  described.  With- 
out any  material  connection  with  its  surroundings,  it  is  actuated 
at  a  distance  merely  by  the  faint  light  of  a  dark  lantern  or 
even  a  match.     We  read : 

"The  apparatus  comprizes  two  parts,  viz.  :  the  transmitter 
and  receiver,  situated  at  any  distance  from  one  another  and 
connected  by  an  electric  wire.  The  transmitter  is  merely  a 
sensitive  selenium  cell  in  the  shape  of  a  small  cylindrical  box 
containing  some  selenium  tape  wound  up  in  a  coil.  Any  number 
of  transmitters  can  be  installed  in  connection  with  a  given 
receiver. 

"  The  receiver  mainly  consists  of  a  special  electro-magnetic 
relay  for  actuating  the  alarm.  This  is  a  galvanometer,  the 
frame  of  which,  on  the  passage  of  current,  is  deflected  about 
90°  and  by  means  of  a  milled  knob  can  be  adjusted  again  in  a 
parallel  direction  to  the  magnet  field,  after  which  a  horizontal 
contact-piece  perpendicular  to  the  magnet  is  inserted  between 
the  two  terminals.     As  long  as  the  transmitter  is  covered  by  its 


protective  lid,  the  galvanometer  remains  at  rest.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  lid  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  selenium  is 
struck  by  ever  so  faint  an  illumination,  the  resulting  alteration 
in  current  intensity  will  produce  a  deflection  of  the  galvanom- 
eter frame,  so  that  the  contact-piece,  touching  one  or  other  of 
the  terminals,  will  cause  the  alarm  bell  to  be  actuated. 

"The  conductive  wire  connecting  the  transmitter  with  the 
receiver  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  comprize,  in  series  connection, 


By  courtesy  of  "  Modern  Electric».'' 


THE    TRANSMITTER. 


all  the  various  objects  (doors,  drawers,  locks,  etc.)  to  be  pro- 
tected. After  being  once  set  working,  the  alarm  bell  can  not 
by  any  means  be  stopt  from  the  transmitter-room,  not  even  by 
the  tearing  of  conductors,  which  insures  the  inviolability  of  the 
apparatus. 

"The  alarm  above  described  can  be  utilized  also  as  a  fire 
alarm  for  signaling  an  incipient  fire.  If  each  of  the  rooms  to 
be  protected  be  equipped  with  a  selenium  cell  the  illumination 
produced,  even  by  the  slightest  fire,  will  set  the  receiver  ring- 
ing, thus  allowing  the  conflagration  to  be  soon  detected.  The 
sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus  is  controlled  at  will." 


Hy  courtesy  of  *'  Moiiern  IClei-lrica." 

RECEIVER   OF   THE    NKW    BURGLAR   OR   FIRE    ALARM    WHICH    IS  SET   IN 
ACTION    HY    THE    SLIGHTEST   RAY    OF    LIGHT. 


POWER  FROM   PEAT 

OF  ALL  THE  schemes  for  utilization  of  the  vast  de- 
posits of  peat  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
none  is  so  promising,  perhaps,  as  that  represented  by 
a  recent  installation  in  Russia  where  the  peat  is  used  success- 
fully in  a  gas-producer.  As  is  well  known,  the  "  producer  " 
system  of  obtaining  power  from  the  combustion  of  fuel  is  not 
to  turn  water  into  steam  with  it  and  run  a  steam-engine,  but 
to  turn  it  into  gas  in  a  "producer,"  which  is  a  gas  plant  on  a 
small  scale,  and  then  use  this  gas  in  a  gas-engine.  It  has  been 
found  that  peat  may  be  used  in  this  way  as  well  as  coal,  and  it 
is  possible  that  this  discovery  may  solve  the  problem  and  add 
enormous  value  to  our  peat  deposits.  Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos 
(Paris,  November  12)  :  / 

"  For  a  long  time,  also,  it  has  been  sought  to  find  remunera- 
tive means  to  use  peat  as  an  industrial  fuel,  either  by  extract- 
ing simultaneously,  but  separately,  gas  and  the  nitrogen  that 
it  contains  in  important  quantities,  or  the  gas  by  itself  alone. 
But  for  purely  economic  reasons,  it  can  not  be  dried  artificially, 
and  when  dried  simply  in  the  air,  it  still  contains  a  very  large 
proportion  of  water,  which  has  hitherto  put  a  stop  to  the  at- 
tempts of  all  investigators.  At  the  same  time  there  is  at 
present  in  Russia  a  factory  that  is  operating  continuously  with 
an  explosion-motor  of  500  horse-power  fed  solely  with  peat- 
gas.  The  gasogene  is  charged  from  above  and  the  gas  is  taken 
out  at  the  center,  because  the  temperatore  is  highest  there. 
The  gas  is  conducted  through  washes  and  cleaners  before  de- 
livery to  the  motor,  and  its  high  temperature  is  used  to  reheat 
the  primary  air.  The  nitrogen,  which  is  lost,  represents  56 
per  cent,  of  the  gas,  which  also  has  15  to  17  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonic acid,  8.8  to  9.5  of  carbon  monoxid,  16.5  to  17  of  hydrogen, 
besides  hydrocarbons  and  oxygen.  The  consumption  varies, 
with  the  humidity  of  the  peat,  from  0.9  to  1.35  kilograms  per 
horse-power  hour ;  and  the  gas  obtained  has  a  calorific  power 
of  850  to  1,050  calories  per  cubic  meter. 

"  Altho  this  installation  dates  back  less  than  a  year,  the  re- 
sults have  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  it  may  be  that  we  have 
in  it  a  valuable  indication  of  the  means  to  be  used  for  a  rational 
and  remunerative  exploitation  of  our  peat-beds."  — 7Va??«^.'^!'on 
wade  for  THE   LITERARY   DIGEST. 


THE  BEST  GERMAN   OPERA  SINCE 
"  PARSIFAL  " 

Two  EVENTS,  perhaps  of  unequal  importance,  marked 
the  performance  of  Humperdinck's  opera  "  Konigs- 
kinder  "  at  the  Metropolitan  last  week.  One  was  that 
this  was  the  first  presentation  en  any  stage  of  this  work  by  a 
foreigner  and  a  German ;  the  other  was  that  real  live  geese 
were  introduced  as  very  active  parts  of  the  dramatis  persona?, 
to  compete  with  the  menagerie  of  stuffed  birds  and  beasts  that 
abound  in  the  Wagnerian  drama.     Record  has  it  that  the  geese 


HUMPERDINCK    AND     HIS    KONIGSKINDER. 

Geraldine  Farrar  and  Herman  Judlowker,  singers  of  the  title 
parts  in  the  new  opera,  here  show  their  gratitude  to  the  composer 
for  furnishing  them  the  vehicle  of  another  success. 

conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  showing  they  were  quite  as 
well  aware  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  office  as  did 
their  ancestors  when  taking  a  hand  in  saving  Rome  from  her 
invaders.  This  premier,  following  so  hard  upon  that  of  Puccini's 
"  La  Fanciulla  del  West,"  ruffled  the  dovecotes  somewhat  less, 
tho  the  composer  himself  was  also  present,  as  in  the  former 
case,  to  assist  at  the  launching.  In  this  there  was  no  call  upon 
the  patriotic  sentiment,  except  that  the  leading  female  role 
was  sung  by  an  American,  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar.  The  opera 
in  all  senses  was  German,  and  indeed,  as  one  critic  points  out, 
might  have  gained  for  us  by  having  had  its  premier  in  its  na- 
tive country  and  there  undergone  the  pruning  it  must  obviously 
submit  itself  to.  That  the  house  has  gained  a  new  prestige 
Mr.  H.  T.  Parker,  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  frankly  admits : 

"  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  had  spent  the  same  pains 
upon  Humperdinck's  music-drama  as  it  had  spent  upon  Puccini's 
and  to  like  rounded,  illusive,  achieving,  and  engrossing  result. 
With  'La  Fanciulla   del  West'  and  with  '  Konigskinder,'    it 


sought  the  first  performance  on  any  stage  of  new  operas  by 
eminent  composers.  In  the  near  future  they  themselves  may 
seek  it  for  the  quality  of  the  performance  that  they  seem  sure, 
under  the  present  dispensation  at  the  Metropolitan,  to  receive. 
By  the  quality  as  well  as  the  fact  of  its  first  performances  of 
Puccini's  and  of  Humperdinck's  opera,  it  has  gained  a  new  pres- 
tige among  the  first  opera-houses  of  the  world.  Tho  opera- 
houses  are  beginning  to  multiply  in  America,  to  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  arts  that  they  cultivate  and  of  new  publics  and  old, 
the  Metropolitan  is,  more  than  ever,  by  these  two  achieve- 
ments, the  center  and  the  fountain  of  these  arts  on  this  side  of 
the  sea.  And  as  in  '  La  Fanciulla  del  West,'  so  also  in  '  Konigs- 
kinder,' it  assembled  all  the  resources  and  met  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  music-drama  of  our  time." 

Mr.  Krehbiel  gives,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  this  lucid  story 
of  the  opera,  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  rendered  somewhat 
familiar  in  its  dramatic  form  by  Mr.  Martin  Harvey,  who 
played  it  during  his  last  visit  to  us  in  1902: 

"  Once  upon  a  time  a  witch  cast  a  spell  upon  a  king's  daughter 
and  held  her  in  servitude  as  a  gooseherd.  A  prince  found  her 
in  the  forest  and  loved  her.  She  loved  him  in  return,  and 
would  gladly  have  gone  away  from  her  sordid  surroundings  with 
him,  tho  she  had  spurned  the  crown  which  he  had  offered  her 
in  exchange  for  her  wreath  of  flowers ;  but  when  she  escaped 
from  her  jailer  she  found  that  she  could  not  break  the  charm 
which  held  her  imprisoned  in  the  forest.  Then  the  prince  left 
the  crown  lying  at  her  feet  and  continued  his  wanderings. 
Scarcely  had  he  gone  when  there  came  to  the  hut  of  the  witch 
a  broommaker  and  a  wood-chopper,  guided  by  a  wandering 
minstrel.  They  were  ambassadors  from  the  city  of  Hellabrunn, 
which  had  been  so  long  without  a  king  that  its  boorish  burghers 
themselves  felt  the  need  of  a  ruler  in  spite  of  their  boorishness. 
To  the  wise  man  the  ambassadors  put  the  questions :  Who  shall 
be  this  ruler  and  by  what  sign  shall  they  recognize  him  ?  The 
witch  tells  them  that  their  sovereign  shall  be  the  first  person 
who  enters  their  gates  after  the  bells  have  rung  the  noon  hour 
on  the  morrow,  which  is  the  day  of  the  Hella  festival.  Then 
the  minstrel  catches  sight  of  the  lovely  goosegirl,  and  through 
the  prophetic  gift  possest  by  poets  he  recognizes  in  her  a  rightly 
born  princess  for  his  people.  By  the  power  of  his  art  he  is  en- 
abled to  put  aside  the  threatening  spells  of  the  witch  and  com- 
pel the  hag  to  deliver  the  rnaiden  in  his  care.  He  persuades 
her  to  break  the  enchantment  which  had  held  her  bound  hitherto 
and  defy  the  wicked  power. 

"  Meanwhile,  however,  grievous  misfortunes  have  befallen 
the  prince,  her  lover.  He  has  gone  to  Hellabrunn,  and  desiring 
to  learn  to  serve  in  order  that  he  might  better  know  how  to  rule, 
he  had  taken  service  as  a  swineherd.  The  daughter  of  the  inn- 
keeper became  enamored  of  the  shapely  body  of  the  prince, 
whose  proud  spirit  she  can  not  understand,  and  who  has  repulsed 
her  advances.  His  thoughts  go  back  to  the  goosegirl  whose 
wreath,  with  its  fresh  fragrance,  reminds  him  of  his  duty.  He 
attempts  to  teach  the  burghers  their  own  worth,  but  the  wench 
whose  love  he  had  repulsed  accuses  him  of  theft,  and  he  is 
about  to  be  led  off  to  prison  when  the  bells  peal  forth  the  festal 
hour. 

"  Joyfully  the  watchmen  throw  open  the  strong  town  gates 
and  the  multitude  and  gathered  councilors  fall  back  to  receive 
their  king.  But  through  the  doors  enters  the  gooseherd,  proudly 
wearing  her  crown  and  followed  by  her  flock  and  the  rninstrel. 
The  lovers  fall  into  each  other's  arms,  but  only  the  poet  and  a 
little  child  recognize  them  as  of  royal  blood.  The  boorish  citi- 
zens, who  had  fancied  that  their  king  would  appear  in  regal 
splendor,  drive  the  youth  and  maiden  out  with  contumely,  burn 
the  witch,  and  cripple  the  minstrel  by  breaking  one  of  his  legs 
on  the  wheel.  Seeking  his  home,  the  prince  and  his  love  lose 
their  way  in  the  forest  during  a  snow-storm  and  die  of  a 
poisoned  loaf  made  by  the  witch,  for  which  the  prince  had  bar- 
tered his  broken  crown,  under  the  same  tree  which  had 
sheltered  them  on  their  first  meeting;  but  the  children  of 
Hellabrunn,  who  had  come  out  in  search  of  them,  guided  by  a 
bird,  find  their  bodies  buried  under  the  snow  and  give  them 
royal  acclaim  and  burial.  And  the  prescient  minstrel  hymns 
their  virtues." 

In  place  of  the  heralding  of  the  Puccini  opera  this  one  stole 
almost  silently  upon  us,  but  it  wins  golden  opinions  from  the 
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critics,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  other.  Mr.  Finck  in 
The  Evening  Post  is  thus  unequivocal : 

"  The  assertion  that  this  is  the  best  German  opera  since 
'  Parsifal  '  holds  true  of  the  poetic  side  as  well  as  the  musical. 
Women  have  not  achieved  the  same  distinction  as  playwrights 
that  they  have  as  writers  of  novels,  but  in  this  instance  a 
woman  shares  with  the  composer  the  praise  for  having  produced 
a  genuinely  poetic  stage  work. 
There  are  some  weak  points  in 
it:  the  allegory  is  superfluous 
and  also  objectionable,  since,  on 
account  of  it,  a  royal  pedigree  is 
withheld  from  the  goosegirl ;  it 
is  also  probable  that  the  opera's 
chances  of  popularity  would  be 
improved  if  it  ended  with  the 
spectacle  of  the  royal  children 
being  buried  by  the  snowflakes 
— a  picture  most  admirably  pre- 
sented last  night  by  Mr.  Gatti- 
Gasazza  and  his  aids,  Anton 
Shertel  and  Edward  Siedle ;  but 
in  most  other  respects  '  Ernst 
Rosmer's '  libretto  is  a  master- 
piece, free  from  the  glaring  ab- 
surdities that  abound  in  most  of 
the  '  books  '  that  composers  have 
to  content  themselves  with,  and 
full  of  fanciful  touches.  Through 
somebody's  inexcusable  blunder- 
ing, those  who  attended  the 
performance  last  night  were 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  a  pre- 
vious perusal  of  this  story  in  de- 
tail, as  the  libretto  was  not  ready 
till  shortly  before  the  perform- 
ance began  ;  but  if  they  will  take 
our  advice  they  will  peruse  it 
now,  and  they  will  be  surprized 
to  find  that  the  mere  reading  of 
it,  without  music,  will,  as  in  the 

case  of  the  '  Lohengrin  '  text,  bring  tears  to  the  eyes.  Add  to 
this  Humperdinck's  emotional  music  and  Geraldine  Farrar's 
pathetic  acting  and  singing,  and  the  effect  is  irresistible.  If 
you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now.  Both  after  the 
dress  rehearsal  and  the  first  public  performance  there  were 
many  reddened  eyes.  One  well-known  composer  confest  that 
he  had  wept  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years." 


dramas  in  a  Bavarian  patois  did  not  appease  him.  Now,  our 
American  friends  are  rather  fond  of  giving  what  one  may  call 
the  Bavarian  patois,  and  using  language  strange  to  us,  and  we 
are  so  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  understand  the  amazing  de- 
velopments of  the  tongue  exported  in  the  Mayflover  that  the 
drama  fails  to  impress  us. 

"  Moreover,  it  very  often  happens  that  the  people  in  the  plays 
behave  in  a  fashion  which  does  not  accord  with  our  views  of 


MISS   FARRAH    AND    HER    FEATHERED    FELLOW    ACTORS. 

The  geese  scored  a  triumph  as  well  as  the  prima  donna,  whose  "  pathetic  acting  and  singing  "  made  Due  well-known 
composer  confess  that  "  he  had  wept  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years." 

human  nature,  or  even  stage-land.  In  cases  like  these  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  the  Americans  '  make  an  oven,'  if  I  may  adopt 
the  puzzling  phrase  of  our  French  friends,  who  often  find  in 
London  a  Tom  Tiddler's  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
abundance  of  evidence  that  no  question  of  favoritism  and  prej- 
udice is  involved.  We  have  taken  into  favor  a  very  large 
number  of  American  players,  each  of  them,  of  course,  displacing 
a  native  artist." 


WHY  AMERICAN  PLAYS  FAIL  IN  LONDON 

/^  PLAY  which  has  a  modicum  of  American  success  is 
/-\  almost  invariably  rushed  off  to  London.  No  amount 
"^  ^-  of  disaster  to  such  enterprises  seems  to  deter  American 
managers  from  making  one  more  trial  of  a  favorable  English 
verdict.  Our  actors  and  managers  sometimes  ask  whether  they 
really  get  fair  play,  and  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  now  present 
among  us  producing  his  latest  play,  "  We  Can't  Be  as  Bad  as 
All  That,"  has  tried  to  answer  the  question.  In  this  effort  he 
is  joined  by  the  dramatic  critic  of  The  Westminster  Gazette 
(London),  who  places  us  in  a  category  of  sulkers  by  ourselves. 
He  declares  that  "  all  foreigners,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Americans,  have  acknowledged  gratefully  what  they  deemed 
the  impartiality  of  the  British  public."     He  goes  on : 

"  So  far  as  the  Americans  are  concerned  it  seems  worth  while 
to  investigate  the  question  whether  there  are  any  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  prejudice  exists.  Certainly  there  have  been 
a  prodigious  number  of  disastrous  American  theatrical  enter- 
prises in  London,  and  comparatively  few  successes,  except 
those  of  Mr.  Charles  Frohman.  As  a  rule  the  failure  of  the 
American  enterprise  is  due  to  obvious  causes  :  plays  are  offered 
to  U3  wh"  jh  in  style  are  almost  antediluvian,  and  acted  by  clever 
people  whose  humor  is  intensely  local.  Some  years  ago  I  re- 
member being  '  pitched  into '  by  a  wrathful  Teuton  because  I 
had  failed  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  beauties  of  a  work  pre- 
sented by  the  German  Theater,  and  written  in  a  Bavarian  patois  ; 
and  my  humble  explanation  that  1  was  not  engaged  to  tackle 


The  list  which  this  critic  gives  seems  formidable  at  first;  but 
the  more  one  studies  it  he  will  see  names  that  represent  actors 
who  have  made  but  brief  and  infrequent  visits  to  London,  so 
they  could  scarcely  "  displace "  native  artists.  Indeed,  this 
writer  does  not  even  show  thorough  familiarity  with  their 
names.  To  take  the  single  case  of  Richard  Mansfield.  It  was 
said  at  the  time  of  his  death  that  tho  born  in  England  he  had 
not  played  there  in  twenty  years.     But  to  the  list: 

"  Merely  relying  upon  memory,  I  may  name  Miss  Ada  Rehan, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Robins,  Miss  Annie  Russell,  Miss  Gertrude 
Elliott,  Miss  Maxine  Elliott,  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne,  Miss 
Julia  Marlowe,  Mrs.  Bi-owne-Potter,  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore, 
Miss  June  Van  Buskirk,  Miss  Grace  George,  Miss  Marie  George, 
Miss  Edna  May,  Miss  Maud  Fealy,  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  Miss 
Blanche  Walsh,  Miss  Margaret  Illington,  Miss  Suzanne  Sheldon, 
Miss  Billie  Eurke,  Miss  Fay  Davies  [Davis],  Miss  Julie  Opp, 
Miss  Marie  Doro,  Mrs.  Madge  Carr-Cook,  Miss  Madge  Lessing, 
and  Miss  Rose  Stahl.  Turning  to  another  category  I  might 
name  as  dancers  Miss  Isadora  Duncan,  Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis, 
and  a  host  of  American  variety  artists  whose  names  escai)e 
me.  Among  actors  are  poor  Richard  [Robert]  Taber  and  John 
Drew,  Frank  Mills,  James  Lewis,  Richard  Mansfield,  William 
Gillette,  Joseph  Coyne,  G.  Fawcett,  Paul  Arthur,  and  James 
[John]  Mason.  I  have  jotted  down  the  names  as  they  came 
into  my  mind,  without  any  pretense  at  order  of  merit  or  senior- 
ity, and  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  names  of  some  who  were 
famous  before  my  time.  Few  if  any  of  these  can  complain  of 
not  getting  a  fair  hearing  in  England,  a  good  many  of  them 
have  made  this  country  their  home 

"A  good  many  of  these  have  taken  part  in  ill-fated  enterprises ; 
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many,  I  believe,  will  admit  that,  even  if  their  merits  are  not 
quite  sufficiently  appreciated,  prejudice  or  favoritism  has  not 
hurt  them  here ;  indeed,  there  have  often  been  complaints  by 
English  actresses — well  founded,  it  seemed  to  me — of  the  en- 
gagement by  managers  of  Americans  willing  to  act  for  less 
than  the  fair  rate  of  salary  in  order  to  get  the  hall-mark  of 
London  success." 


The  next  paragraph  really  comes  to  the  point, 
can  managers  will  do  well  to  ponder  it: 


And  Ameri- 


"  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  tho  some  may  dispute  the 
fact,  a  triumph  in  London  is  re- 
garded in  the  States  as  a  kind 
of  hall-mark ;  here,  indeed,  is 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  really 
hopeless  enterprises.  More- 
over, there  are  subdivisions. 
There  are  a  few  failures  and  a 
very  few  successes  of  American 
companies  in  American  pieces, 
fewer  successes  and  more  fail- 
ures proportionately  of  mixt 
teams  of  American  and  English 
players  in  American  pieces,  and 
some  successes  and  some  fail- 
ures of  American  players  in 
English  pieces.  Also  our  in- 
vaders may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  have  what 
we  call  an  American  accent  and 
those  who  have  what  they  call 
an  English  accent.  Into  the 
vexed  question.  Which  is  pref- 
erable? I  do  not  propose  to 
venture.  Even  a  third  class 
exists,  consisting  of  those  who 
have  no  American  accent,  so 
far  as  the  word  '  accent '  is 
equivalent  to  the  word  '  twang, ' 
but  nevertheless  employ  a 
method  of  speech  that  immedi- 
ately indicates  origin.  The 
commonest  class  of  failure  is  in 
the  play  where  a  company  of 
people,  all  of  them  supposed  to 

be  English  or  French,  are  represented  by  a  collection  of  players, 
some  of  them  with  an  English,  some  of  them  with  an  American, 
accent.  This  has  an  abominably  jarring  effect.  Illusion  is  de- 
stroyed ;  it  is  true  we  have  had  instances  on  our  stage  of  foreign- 
ers successful  under  such  circumstances.  Modjeska,  for  in- 
stance, and  Mademoiselle  Beatrice,  and  Marius.  Also,  I  fancy, 
Fechter  had  an  accent ;  but  the  effect  in  the  cases  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  were  deplorable.  As  a  last  word  :  the  best  ev- 
idence that  the  favoritism  does  not  exist  is  the  fact  that  the 
American  enterprises  do  not  diminish  in  number — alas !  " 


A  FORAIN  CARTOON  IN       LE   FIGARO. 

This  cartoonist,  who  contributes  to  this  famous  French  newspaper, 
seems  to  work  in  the  method  commended  by  Rodin — that  of  "  passing 
swiftly  over  details  so  as  to  ^rasp  only  the  truth  of  the  ensemble." 


be  admired  for  its  own  sake ; 


RODIN'S  IDEAS  OF  DRAWING 

IN  DRAWING,  "  an  unexpressive  minuteness  of  execution 
and  a  sham  nobility  of  action  "  is  always  sure  of  catching 
the  interest  of  the  ignorant,  says  the  French  sculptor 
Rodin.  He  is  himself  a  draftsman  of  voluminous  accomplish- 
ment, and  some  of  his  drawings  are  sure  to  startle  the  uniniti- 
ated, who,  if  he  sees  anything  in  them  at  all,  decides  that  they 
are  the  private  memoranda  of  an  artist,  and  not  suitable  for 
exhibition  purposes  to  which  they  are  sometimes  devoted.  Mr. 
Paul  Gsell,  who  has  often  acted  the  Boswell  to  Rodin,  has  again 
given  us  in  La  Revue  (Paris)  more  of  his  scattered  dicta.  Those 
upon  drawing  we  find  translated  in  the  Boston  Transcript, 
where  in  addition  to  our  opening  sentence  we  see  Mr.  Rodin 
again  prodding  the  multitude  with  the  assertion  that  "  the 
vulgar  see  nothing  in  a  daring  resume  that  passes  swiftly  over 
details  so  as  to  grasp  only  the  truth  of  the  ensemble.  They 
care  nothing  for  the  sincere  observation  that  scorns  theatric 
poses  and  is  interested  only  in  the  perfectly  simple,  but  far 
more  thrilling,  attitudes  of  real  life."  He  appears  to  be  work- 
ing off  some  old  resentments  in  these  following  words : 


"  The  whole  subject  of  drawing  is  beset  with  errors  difficult 
to  correct.  People  imagine  that  a  drawing  can  be  beautiful  in 
itself.  They  admire  the  artists  who  select  powerful  subjects 
and  introduce  magnificent  figures  devoid  of  meaning  and  give 
their  characters  pretentious  attitudes.  People  rave  over  poses 
that  are  never  to  be  seen  in  nature,  and  call  them  artistic  be- 
cause they  suggest  the  swagger  of  Italian  models  soliciting 
employment.  This  sort  of  thing  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  '  fine 
drawing. '  It  is  in  reality  only  a  form  of  jugglery  to  astonish 
idlers. 

"  It  is  the  same  way  with  drawing  in  art  as  with  style  in  lit- 
erature.    A  mannered  style,  straining  to  compel  notice,  is  bad. 

The  only  good  style  is  the  style 
that  effaces  itself  so  as  to  con- 
centrate the  reader's  entire  at- 
tention upon  the  subject  treated 
and  the  motion  rendered, 

"  The  artist  who  parades  his 
drawing  and  the  writer  who  in- 
vites praise  for  his  style  resem- 
ble soldiers  who  strut  about  in 
uniform  but  refuse  to  go  into 
battle  or  farmers  who  polish 
their  plowshares  to  make  them 
shine  instead  of  breaking  the 
ground  with  them. 

"  Really  fine  drawing  never 
courts  praise,  so  absorbing  is 
its  .  interest  in  what  it  ex- 
presses. So  with  color.  As 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
beautiful  style  or  beautiful 
drawing,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  beautiful  color ;  there  is  but 
one  beauty — that  of  fidelity  to 
truth  in  expression.  And  when 
a  truth,  when  a  profound  idea, 
when  a  powerful  sentiment- 
glows  in  a  work  of  literature  or 
art,  it  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
style  or  the  color  and  drawing 
are  excellent,  but  that  quality 
comes  only  with  a  reflection  of 
truth. 

"Raff ael's  drawing  is  admired, 
and  rightly ;  but  it  is  not  to 
it  is  not  to  be  admired  for  its 
more  or  less  clever  balance  of  line.  We  should  love  it  for  what 
it  signifies.  The  thing  that  gives  it  all  its  merit  is  the  sweet 
serenity  of  the  soul  that  looks  out  through  Raff  ael's  eyes  and 
expresses  itself  through  his  hand ;  it  is  the  love  that  his'  heart 
seems  to  shed  upon  all  nature.  Artists  lacking  this  tenderness, 
yet  seeking  to  borrow  from  Raffael  his  cadences  of  line  and  the 
postures  of  his  figures,  have  produced  mere  vapid  imitations. 

"  What  we  ought  to  admire  in  Michelangelo's  drawing  is  not 
the  figures  themselves  nor  the  audacious  foreshortening  nor  the 
learned  anatomy ;  it  is  the  furious,  thunderous  power  of  that 
Titan.  Buonarrotti's  imitators,  not  possessing  his  soul,  have 
copied  in  painting  his  buttress  poses  and  his  tense  muscles — and 
made  themselves  ridiculous. 

"  What  we  should  admire  in  Titian's  coloring  is  not  its  more  or 
less  agreeable  harmony,  it  is  the  meaning  it  affords ;  it  is  truly 
agreeable  only  because  it  gives  the  idea  of  a  sumptuous  domi- 
nant sovereignty. 

"  The  true  beauty  of  Veronese's  coloring  comes  from  the  way 
its  luster  represents  the  refined  magnificence  of  patrician  festi- 
vals. Rubens'  colors  are  nothing  in  themselves :  their  radiance 
would  be  vain  did  it  not  give  the  impression  of  life,  of  happi- 
ness, and  of  robust  sensuality. 

"  There  is  perhaps  no  work  of  art  that  owes  its  charm  entirely 
to  balance  of  lines  and  tones  and  that  addresses  itself  solely  to 
the  eyes.  If,  for  instance,  the  stained  glass  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  delights  the  eye  with  its  deep,  velvety 
blues  and  soft  violets  and  glowing  carmines,  it  is  only  because 
those  tones  interpret  the  mystic  felicity  which  the  pious  artists 
of  the  time  hoped  to  enjoy  in  the  paradise  of  their  dreams.  If 
certain  Persian  potteries,  sown  with  turquoise  poppies,  are  won- 
drously  adorable,  it  is  because  by  a  strange  effect  their  nuances 
transport  the  soul  to  some  vale  of  revery  and  fairy  loveliness. 
"  So  every  drawing  and  every  ensemble  of  colors  afford  a 
meaning  without  which  they  would  have  no  beauty." 

This  is  not  to  imply  a  "contempt  for  craftsmanship,"  Mr. 
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Rodin  hastens  to  assert.  But  "  craftsmanship  is  only  a  means  " 
and  the  artist  who  neglects  it  "  will  come  out  as  badly  as  the 
knight  who  forgets  to  feed  his  charger."     Because — 

"  It  is  only  too  evident  that  if  the  drawing  is  careless  and  the 
color  false,  the  most  powerful  emotions  will  fail  of  expression. 
Errors  in  anatomy  will  provoke  laughter,  when  the  artist  seeks 
to  thrill.  This  is  the  calamity  that  befalls  many  a  young  artist 
to-day.  As  they  have  not  studied  earnestly,  their  lack  of  skill 
constantly  betrays  itself.  Their  intentions  are  good,  but  an 
arm  too  short,  or  a  leg  askew  or  a  blunder  in  perspective  repels 
'  the  spectator. 

"  No  sudden  inspiration  can  take  the  place  of  the  long  labor 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  before  the  eyes  gain  a  knowledge  of 
forms  and  proportions  and  the  hand  a  docile  responsiveness  to 
sentiment." 


A    SEAMSTRESS'  LITERARY    SENSATION 

IT  WAS  NOT  long  ago  that  we  reported  the  plaint  of  a 
French  writer  that  interest  in  fiction  was  dead  or  mori- 
bund in  France.  This  year,  however,  several  prize-giving 
bodies  have  vied  to  award  their  benefaction  to  a  work  of  fiction 
— at  least  fiction  in  form  of  autobiography. 
The  woman  whose  work  is  thus  made  famous 
is  Marguerite  Audoux,  a  poor  Parisian  seam- 
stress, who  has  produced  what  Mr.  Alvin  F. 
Sanborn,  an  American  writing  from  Paris, 
calls  "  the  most  astonishing  if  not  the  best 
book  of  the  year."  It  is  upon  the  latter  val- 
uation that  this  work,  called  "  Marie-Claire," 
receives  a  prize  of  5,009  francs  from  La  Vie 
Heureuse,  a  Paris  weekly.  In  the  voting  of 
the  Goncourt  Academy  it  received  a  majority 
on  the  first  ballot,  but  it  fell  away  in  favor 
of  a  more  obscure  rival,  for,  as  Mr.  Sanborn 
points  out  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  the  Gon- 
court Academy  "  likes  to  startle,"  and  "  it  is 
one  of  its  most  cherished  objects  to  repair 
literary  injustices  and  it  aims  particularly  to 
recompense  works  which  have  not  been  re- 
marked by  critics  and  the  press."  The  book, 
which  is  now  the  talk  of  Paris,  was  written 
by  Miss  Audoux  because  she  "  found  that  her 
eyesight  would  no  longer  bear  the  strain  of 
daily  work  with  her  needle."  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  (London)  gives  us  the  synopsis  of 
the  work : 


with  open  arms,  and  is  sent  to  work  in  the  kitchen.  Yet  she 
is  once  again  happy  in  the  affection  of  the  angelic  Sceur  Desiree 
des  Anges,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  kitchen,  and  is  further 
gladdened  by  a  last  interview  with  her  old  friend,  Sceur  Marie 
Aimee,  who  passes  through  the  orphanage  on  her  way  to  end 
her  days  at  Leper  Island.  When  Sfsur  Desiree  dies,  which  she 
does  quite  suddenly  of,  apparently,  some  chest  affection,  the 
nuns  evidently  think  they  have  had  enough  of  their  protegee, 
and  Marie  Claire  is  handed  over  to  a  sister  of  her  own  whom 
she  has  not  seen  since  infancy.  This  last  is  married  to  a  small 
farmer,  and  hearing  that  Marie  Claire  has  been  presented  with 
40  francs  as  a  viaticum  by  the  Mother  Superior,  suggests  that 
she  shall  go  with  it  to  Paris  to  seek  her  fortune,  and  we  there- 
fore leave  her  in  the  train  on  the  way  thither.  No  doubt  we 
shall  hear  of  her  again." 

This  English  writer  thinks  the  preface  written  by  Mr.  Octave 
Mirbeau  has  had  a  great  share  in  the  work  of  bringing  it  suc- 
cess.    But  there  is  something  else : 

"  If  we  look  further  for  the  cause  of  this,  we  shall  find  it,  I 
think,  in  the  perfect  taste  which  forbids  Mile.  Audoux  to  make 
any  self-conscious  or  direct  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  her  readers. 
'  Marie  Claire '  is  written  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  the 
simple  and  level  style  which  comes  naturally  to  children,  who 
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."The  story  is  of  the  very  simplest,  and 
at  first  sight  one  feels  inclined  to  wonder 
whether  it  can  be  properly  described  as 
fiction  at  all,  or  whether  it  should  not  rather  be  called  auto- 
biography. Marie  Claire  loses  her  mother  before  she  is  five 
years  old,  and,  being  abandoned  by  her  drunken  father,  finds 
her  way  to  a  Catholic  orphanage  at  some  hours'  journey  from 
Paris,  where  she  is  much  petted  by  Sarur  Marie  Aimee,  the  nun 
in  charge  of  the  little  ones.  We  are  here  told  by  hints  rather 
than  by  direct  statement  that  Marie  Aimee  is  in  love  with  the 
cure  who  acts  as  chaplain  to  the  establishment,  and  that  the 
Mother  Superior  is  jealous — not,  apparently,  without  reason — 
of  their  intimacy.  Consequently,  when  Marie  Claire  grows 
up,  and  her  friend  wishes  her  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  dressmaker, 
who  happens  to  be  the  cure's  sister,  the  Mother  Superior  inter- 
venes, and  she  is  sent  instead  to  a  farm  at  Sologne,  where  she 
learns  a  little  of  the  life  of  the  fields  and  woods.  Here  she  is 
again  in  luck  in  finding  both  the  farmer  and  his  wife  extremely 
kind  people,  and  they,  on  discovering  that  she  is  hardly  strong 
enough  for  field  work,  take  her  into  the  house  less  as  a  servant 
than  as  a.  humble  friend.  When  the  farmer  dies,  and  the  farm 
changes  hands,  Marie  Claire  finds  her  own  situation  change 
too.  The  new  farmer's  wife  has  a  passion  for  linen,  and  keeps 
her  unfortunate  dependent  hard  at  work  at  a  sewing-machine, 
until  her  brother  casts  his  eyes  upon  and  makes  a  kind  of 
hobbledehoy  love  to  Marie  Claire.  In  the  result,  she  is  sent 
back  to   the  orphanage,  where  she  is  by  no  means  welcomed 


She  turned  from  sewing  to  novel-writing  and  won  one  prize  of  5,000  francs,  and  just  missed  being 
crowned  by  the  Goncourt  Academy  as  author  of  the  best  book  of  the  year. 

are  generally  more  concerned  in  getting  out  their  story  in- 
telligibly than  in  striving  after  dramatic  effect.  In  this  the 
author  is  no  doubt  largely  helped  by  the  sheltered  and,  on  the 
whole,  uneventful  life  which  her  heroine  leads ;  yet  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  simple  and  chastened 
style  is  the  artless  and  unstudied  expression  of  the  writer's  own 
feelings.  Marie  Claire  is  represented  as  having  always  had  an 
unappeased  desire  for  reading,  which  showed  itself  very  early 
in  the  treasuring  of  scraps  of  newspapers,  old  almanacs,  and 
a  broken-backed  Telemaque ;  and  to  this  extent,  at  least,  we 
learn  from  M.  Mirbeau  that  Mile.  Audoux's  book  is  autobio- 
graphical. Hence  we  are  not  surprized  to  find  most  of  the 
characters  and  all  the  incidents  such  as  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  literature  called  '  goody  '  than  in  real  life. 
Nearly  all  the  personages  in  the  tale  are,  in  spite  of  their 
faults,  self-sacrificing  and  thoughtful  for  others,  whose  death 
is  the  one  expedient  on  which  the  novelist  relies  to  cut  all  knots. 
.  .  .  Mile.  Audoux's  story  convinces  us  once  again  of  the  truth 
of  the  adage,  '  Ars  est  celare  artem. '  Once  again,  then,  we 
find  a  book  owing  its  success — and  '  Marie  Claire  '  is  already 
in  its  twelfth  thousand — to  its  style  alone,  and  vindicating 
to  some  purpose  the  truth  of  the  view  that  to  please  the  pub- 
lic it  matters  little  what  you  say  so  long  as  you  know  how 
to  say  it." 


TO  HEAL  SICK  CHURCHES 

WHILE  the  churches  have  been  preparing  in  these  lat- 
ter days  to  heal  sick  people,  one  writer  proposes  a 
course  in  the  theological  seminaries  for  healing  sick 
churches.  The  seminaries  are  urged  to  add  a  new  department 
to  their  courses  of  study  and  call  it  "church  therapeutics." 
The  training  a  minister  would  receive  from  this  new  department 
might  be  comparable  to  the  hospital  experience  a  young  medi- 
cal student  gets  before  he  goes  out  to  practise.  At  all  events 
there  is  nothing  in  the  training  of  a  minister,  thinks  Rev.  E. 
F.  Blanchard,  that  corresponds  in  its  completeness  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  or  the  army  officer.  The  young 
minister,  says  this  writer,  "  knows  only  how  to  conduct  religious 
services  and  prepare  a  thirty-minute  sermon. "  Instead  of  keep- 
ing quiet  about  the  symptoms  of  sick  churches,  Mr.  Blanchard' 
•would  have  the  matter  all  laid  before  the  young  theological 
student  by  those  who  have  felt  the  pulses  and  administered  the 
Ihealing  potions — that  is,  by  experienced  and  successful  clergy- 
-■men.  In  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York)  his 
idea  is  thus  presented  : 

"  Data  should  be  gathered  of  the  troublesome  and  unhealthy 
churches  (omitting  the  names  of  places  and  people),  of  what 
.has  been  done  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  healthier  condi- 
itions,  and  the  results.  The  pastors  furnishing  these  data 
:should  state  the  mistakes  they  made  in  their  efforts  and  what 
they  would  do  in  similar  cases  again.  These  collected  data  and 
the  suggestions  would  compi-ize  the  basis  of  study.  Also,  suc- 
'Cessful  clergymen  should  address  the  students  upon  their  ex- 
periences in  difficult  and  delicate  situations.  With  such  a 
-course  as  this  the  young  minister,  would  not  go  forth  into  the 
■work  ignorant  of  actual  conditions,  as  many  do  to-day,  and  he 
'would  be  better  prepared  to  meet  exigencies  and  to  direct  church 
:affairs.  Such  a  course  of  study  would  save  many  a  minister, 
both  young  and  experienced,  from  making  many  mistakes  that 
would  be  an  injury  to  both  themselves  and  the  churches. 

"  Furthermore,  a  minister  going  to  a  new  field  should  not 
go  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  conditions,  especially  if  it  is  a 
troublesome  and  hard  field.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  send  young 
men  into  such  difficult  fields,  but  this  is  often  done,  jeopardi- 
zing both  the  best  interests  of  the  men  and  the  churches.  Such 
senseless  and  suicidal  procedure  is  seldom  seen  in  the  best  con- 
ducted affairs  of  the  world.  The  most  critical  positions  are 
given  to  the  experienced  army  officer,  the  most  critical  cases 
to  the  experienced  doctor,  and  the  most  critical  legal  entangle- 
ments to  the  experienced  lawyer. 

"  Let  the  minister  be  trained  for  his  work  as  completely  aS  are 
the  men  who  enter  other  professions,  and  let  church  affairs  be 
managed  in  the  same  manly  and  businesslike  spirit  as  are  the 
affairs  of  other  enterprises,  and  the  Church  will  take  a  new 
place  in  the  world." 

The  plight  of  many  young  ministers  who  have  merely 
"  preached  two  or  three  summer  vacations  in  missions  or  in 
small  and  feeble  churches  "  is  thus  pictured : 

"  The  young  preacher  becomes  the  pastor  of  a  church.  At 
first  everything  seems  encouraging.  He  is  flattered  for  his 
beautiful  sermons,  and  he  imagines  that  a  new  era  of  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity  is  about  to  be  realized.  His 
expectations  are  great.  But  after  a  few  months,  he  usually 
begins  to  learn  the  real  condition  of  things.  One  man  in  whom 
the  people  in  general  have  little  confidence  may  be  the  dictator 
of  affairs,  or  questionable  methods  may  be  resorted  to  in  order 
for  a  clique  to  force  their  will  upon  the  church ;  or  those  most 
prominent  in  the  prayer-meetings  may  not  have  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  community,  and  people  may  absent  them- 
selves from  the  meetings  rather  than  hear  these  persons  pray 
and  talk ;  or  some  of  the  best  people  of  the  community  may 
have  withdrawn  from  the  church,  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
affairs ;  or  there  may  be  bitter  jealousies  and  strife  among  the 
prominent  members  who,  perhaps,  do  not  speak  to  one  another ; 
or  the  church  may  be  divided  into  warlike  factions,  each  deter- 
mined to  rule  and  to  injure  the  other ;  or  there  may  be  conten- 


tion and  jealousies  in  the  choir — perhaps  some  of  the  singers 
do  not  speak  to  one  another ;  or  perhaps  the  minister  may  be 
advised  by  his  church  officials  to  be  guarded  about  what  he  says 
in  regard  to  intemperance  and  gambling,  because  several  sport- 
ing characters  contribute  to  the  church,  provided  the  minister 
is  not  offensive  to  them.  The  young  minister  sees  little  or  no 
results  of  his  efforts,  and  he  understands  why — the  church  is  in 
an  unhealthy  state  and  needs  something  else  as  well  as  sermons 
and  prayer-meetings." 


THE  GRANf)  OLD  WOMAN   OF 
SHAKERISM 

A  NOTHER  woman  notable  in  religious  leadership  has  re- 
/-\  cently  died.  She  was  Elderess  Anna  White,  who  for 
-^  -*-  thirty  years  has  been  the  head  of  the  largest  family  of 
Shakers  in  this  country.  This  small  sect,  whose  numerical 
strength  was  reckoned  last  year  at  516,  is  said  to  be  rapidly 
dying  out.  At  their  greatest  period  of  prosperity,  as  reported 
by  the  different  societies,  there  were  only  4,869  members. 
Their  principal  seat  is  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Enfield,  Conn., 
formerly  had  a  large  colony,  but  this  has  greatly  shrunk  in 
recent  years.  Elderess  White,  as  the  editor  of  The  Christian 
Advocate  informs  us,  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Quaker 
merchant  of  New  York  City,  and  a  cousin  of  the  author  and 
critic,  Richard  Grant  White.  She  wrote  a  history  of  Shakerism 
and  was  president  of  the  Peace  Society  that  held  the  great 
national  reunion  at  Mount  Lebanon  four  years  ago.  Dr.  Buck- 
ley, editor  of  the  Methodist  journal  we  are  quoting,  goes  on  to 
give  us  some  personal  impressions  of  Shakerism  and  of  several 
women  who  have  figured  in  religious  leadership : 

"  The  name  '  Shakers,'  like  '  Quakers,'  is  merely  a  nickname, 
but,  like  the  Quakers,  the  Shakers  deemed  the  ridicule  of  no 
account  and  simply  adopted  the  name  when  it  became  common, 
in  the  same  way  the  Methodists  adopted  their  name.  The 
Shakers,  in  their  services,  have  a  kind  of  dance ;  and  the 
Quakers,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  trembled  and 
their  voices  revealed  it.  The  Methodists  recognized  that  their 
systematized  service  of  God  was  truly  Methodistic. 

"  As  a  religious  denomination  the  Shakers  exist  only  in  the 
United  States.  They  arose  in  England  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  ago,  from  '  an  obscure  religious  commotion, 
dating  back  to  the  "  French  prophets. "  '  Their  original  name 
was  '  United  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appearing.  * 
The  founder  of  the  sect,  as  such,  was  Ann  Lee. 

"She  had  quite  an  exalted  opinion  of  herself,  as  did  Mrs. 
Eddy  of  herself  and  her  Czar-like  rule,  for  she  was  '  Ann  tf^e 
Word,'  'The  Second  Incarnation  of  the  Christ,  this  time 
in  the  female  line.' 

"  In  1774  she  came  across  the  ocean  with  her  followers.  They 
built  their  first  house  of  worship  in  1785  at  New  Lebanon.  Two 
years  later  they  organized  their  first  community,  family,  or 
household.  Ten  years  after  they  built  their  first  house  of 
worship  they  signed  their  first  written  covenant.  Their  com- 
munity is  a  complete  communism. 

"  But  not  like  most  communities,  their  social  relations  are  on 
the  principle  of  strict  celibacy.  They  live  in  the  same  house 
and  converse  with  each  other.  Nobody,  however,  has  ever 
heard  any  scandal  among  them. 

"  They  absolutely  refuse  to  take  up  arms. 

"  They  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  and  they  will 
accept  no  public  office  except  one  of  these  three:  road  commis- 
sioner, school  officer,  and  postmaster. 

"  Two  of  their  branches  existed  in  New  Hampshire,  where 
we  visited  them  and  were  greatly  interested  in  their  methods 
of  argumentation.  Solemn  and  slow,  they  all  seemed  happy, 
but  they  were  not  increasing.  In  some  of  their  societies  they 
have  adopted  children.  In  point  of  fact,  when  they  began  they 
expected  the  end  of  the  world  to  take  place  very  soon,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  system,  if  their  religion  had  been  accepted  by 
the  world,  it  would  in  a  century  or  so  bring  it  to  an  end  whether 
Christ  came  or  not. 

"  When  married  "couples  join    the  society  they  regard  each 
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other  as  brothers  and  sisters  only.  They  will  not  eat  meat  or 
fish;  they  will  not  use  alcohol  except  as  medicine.  They  taboo 
tobacco.  They  have  generally  had  excellent  health  and  lived 
to  advanced  age  and  not  one  of  them  has  suffered  from  cancer. 

"  Members  of  this  society  who  had  served  as  soldiers,  when 
they  joined  the  Shaker  community,  refused  to  accept  pensions, 
and  this  was  largely  the  reason  that  President  Lincoln  ordered 
the  release  of  Shakers  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing 
to  serve  when  drafted  for  the  Civil  War,  as  the  sum  saved  to 
the  Government  in  refusal  to  accept  pensions  would  have  more 
than  paid  for  substitutes  for  the  Shakers  who  had  been 
drafted 

"  '  Ann  Lee  '  was,  if  it  may  be  said,  spiritually  fierce.  At 
times  her  preaching  was  like  a  tornado,  and  her  opponents,  of 
the  untutored  class,  quailed  before  her  eye.  But  Anna  White, 
cultured  and  genial,  was  her  opposite,  except  that  she,  too, 
was  born  with  a  will,  which  none  could  bend  or  break.  Peace 
to  her  ashes. 

"  She  never  blasphemed  Jesus  Christ." 


BRIGHTER  PROSPECTS  FOR  MISSIONS 

IN  SPAIN 

PROTESTANT  missionaries  in  Spain,  we  are  told,  are  look- 
ing for  a  brighter  day  if  the  policies  of  the  Liberal  party 
meet  with  the  measure  of  success  their  projectors  expect. 
For  many  years  the  missions  have  suffered  from  restrictions 
forbidding  public  religious  manifestations  and  prohibiting  even 
the  simplest  religious  symbols  on  their  places  of  worship.  That 
these  measures  are  now  being  modified  or  relaxed  we  are  told 
in  The  Continent  (Chicago)  by  Mr.  Theodor  Fliedner,  son  of 
the  well-known  German  preacher  long  associated  with  the  work 
of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society  in  Spain.  His  long  acquaint- 
ance with  this  field  enables  him  to  speak  from  personal  obser- 
vation of  the  hardships  of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and  his 
language  is  tinged  with  a  certain  bitterness  when  he  writes  of 
the  Church  which  is  now,  in  turn,  the  object  of  hostile  legisla- 
tion at  Madrid.  Last  spring  the  Cortes  encouraged  the  Protes- 
tant workers  by  reviving  a  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  of 
1869,  which  declared  "  the  Roman-Catholic  apostolic  religion  " 
to  be  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  added : 

"In  Spain  and  its  dependencies  no  person  shallbe  molested 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  nor  for  the  exercise  of  his 
form  of  worship  as  long  as  he  respects  Christian  morality  in 
a  becoming  manner.  At  the  same  time  no  other  public  cere- 
monies nor  manifestations  are  permitted  than  those  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State. " 

Upon  this  in  its  relation  to  present-day  events,  Mr.  Fliedner 
comments : 

"  As  the  Protestants  do  not  hold  processions,  the  new  enact- 
ment only  authorizes  them  to  make  their  Church  known  as  such 
by  inscriptions  on  the  outside.  The  bill  according  to  which  the 
establishment  of  new  orders  for  the  present  can  take  place  only 
with  the  permission  of  the  ministry,  until  the  whole  situation 
of  the  congregations  has  been  lawfully  regulated,  has  just  been 
amended  and  approved  by  the  Cortes.  Practically  its  impor- 
tance would  be  slight,  for,  as  a  member  of  Parliament  said, 
'  Are  there  any  orders  who  desire  to  immigrate  to  Spain  which 
have  not  already  done  so  ?  ' 

"  The  third  proposal  is  to  regard  the  giving  of  one's  word  of 
honor  as  equally  valid  with  an  oath.  This  was  already  custom- 
ary with  senators  and  deputies,  so  that  it  is  not  a  pi-oof  of  great 
progress.  All  the  turbulent  agitation  of  the  Clerical  party, 
with  their  meetings  for  the  people,  declarations  of  the  Ladies 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  pastoral  letters,  etc. ,  are 
not  therefore  directed  against  the  measures  and  plans  already 
adopted,  but  are  designed  to  prevent  the  Government  from  con- 
tinuing in  the  direction  in  which  it  has  started. 

"  The  King's  speech  declared  the  intention  of  taxing  the  con- 
gregations. Why  should  that  be  impossible  in  Spain  which  has 
been  quietly  acquiesced  in  by  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  in  other 
Roman-Catholic  countries?  ...  If  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
Government  in  regard  to  the  Church  fails,  it  will  not  be  so 
dangerous  for  the  Liberal  party  as  for  the  monarchy.  The  latter 
had  been  till  recently  a  strong  support  of  the  Clerical  party. 


especially  under  the  influence  of  the  Queen  Mother.  If  that  party 
undermine  this  support,  it  can  only  be  to  its  own  damage." 

The  revival  of  the  measure  of  toleration  quoted  above  was 
accomplished  last  spring  by  revoking  a  law  of  1876  which  had 
rendered  it  practically  nugatory.  The  original  measure  had 
seemed  to  allow  freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  worship, 
merely  barring  the  "  public  ceremonies  "  and  "  manifestations" 
of  the  Protestants.  The  law  of  1876,  however,  interpreted  the 
prohibition  in  pretty  sweeping  terms,  so  that  crosses,  bells, 
spires,  gothic  arches  and  windows,  and,  indeed,  everything  that 
looked  at  all  religious,  had  to  go.     It  read : 

"  Every  public  manifestation  of  sects  dissenting  from  the 
Romish  Church  outside  their  temples  or  graveyards  is  forbidden. 
Public  manifestations,  as 
understood  by  the  preced- 
ing rule,  are  every  act 
performed  on  the  street  or 
outer  walls  of  the  temple 
or  graveyard  which  give 
evidence  of  ceremonies, 
rites,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  dissenting 
forms  of  worship — such  as 
processions,  inscriptions, 
flags,  emblems,  and  sign- 
boards. " 

That  relief  is  welcome 
may  be  seen  from  Mr. 
Fliedner's  recital  of  some 
of  the  consequences  of  its 
strict  enforcement : 

"  Thereupon  all  the  in- 
scriptions or  crosses  upon 
churches  which  were  not 
Roman  Catholic  had  to  be 
removed.  This  explana- 
tion became  the  excuse 
for  annoyances  of  every 
kind.  It  was  even  re- 
garded as  a  public  mani- 
festation when  the  sing- 
ing of  the   children   in  a 

school  was  heard  on  the  street.  The  facade  of  the  secondarj' 
school  built  by  Pastor  Fritz  Fliedner  in  Madrid  had  to  be  altered 
because  a  clock,  a  vane,  and  a  Gothic  arch  were  regarded  as 
manifestations  of  a  dissenting  form  of  worship.  Cabrera  had 
to  remove  a  cross  from  his  church  in  Madrid.  The  same  thing 
happened  with  an  English  chapel  in  Barcelona,  and  the  German 
churches  in  Madrid  and  Barcelona  were  cautiously  built  inside 
gardens  and  left  without  towers 

"  There  are  other  articles  and  decrees  which  interfere  unwar- 
rantably with  the  rights  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Romish  Church.  The  thirteenth  paragraph  of  the  Constitution 
secures  the  right  of  expressing  their  opinions  to  everj'  one. 
The  supreme  tribunal  even  permits  the  exercise  of  scientific 
critici.'5m  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church  and  makes  in- 
sult and  mockery  alone  punishable.  But  in  reality  persons  have 
been  punished  by  the  law  because  they  did  not  uncover  before 
the  host  on  the  open  street  and,  when  called  to  account,  quietly 
replied  that  their  convictions  would  not  allow  them  to  do  so. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  customary  for  the  Spaniards  to  call  the 
host  when  carried  by  the  priest  to  a  dying  person  '  the  little 
god  '  and  when  carried  round  in  solemn  procession  '  the  great 
god,'  and  they  have  no  idea  how  deeply  such  expressions  oflfend 
truly  religious  feeling. 

"  The  law  in  regard  to  marriage  is  peculiar.  Marriage  before 
a  magistrate  is  valid  in  principle ;  but  in  fact  those  who  ought 
to  ratify  the  marriage  advise  the  contracting  parties  to  go  to 
the  priest.  If  they  do  not  do  so,  and  have  no  influential  ac- 
quaintances to  give  them  a  recommendation,  months  may  pass 
before  they  can  get  their  right.  Priests,  monks,  and  nuns  who 
have  taken  the  vow  of  celibacy  can  not  contract  a  legitimate 
marriage  even  tho  they  have  long  left  the  Romish  Church.  This 
decree  was  made  by  the  Bourbons  with  retrospective  force  ;  all 
ex-priests  who  had  married  under  the  Republic  or  during  the 
reign  of  Amadeo  were  simply  declared  unmarried  and  their 
children  illegitimate.  The  laws  in  regard  to  cemeteries  would 
be  sufficient  if  they  were  observed.     But  very  often  one  must 


THEODOR    tLltUNEK, 


Who  thinks  if  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
Government  in  regard  to  the  Church  in 
Spain  fails  it  will  not  be  so  dangerous  for 
the  Liberal  party  as  for  the  monarchy. 
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apply  to  the  governor,  minister,  or  even  the  prime  minister  ere 
a  simple  village  priest  acknowledges  the  power  of  the  law. 

"  The  number  of  the  priests  paid  by  the  State  is  almost  40,000 ; 
that  of  the  monks  and  nuns  it  is  impossible  to  find  out ;  at  any 
rate  it  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  mem- 
bers of  orders  who  last  immigrated  from  France  were  forbidden 
by  their  superiors  to  wear  their  garb.  The  monks  as  well  as 
the  secular  clergy  enjoy  great  influence,  the  former  even  more 
than  the  latter.  This  influence  may  be  explained  by  the  power 
of  their  riches  and  the  favor  with  which  they  are  treated  by  the 
aristocracy.  Many  aristocrats  are  in  reality  but  the  puppets 
of  the  congregations.  Others  owe  all  their  dignity  as  marquises 
or  earls  to  the  papal  throne,  whose  titles  are  valid  in  Spain. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  middle  classes  have  generally  little 
sympathy  with  the  congregations  ;  the  convent  traders  interfere 
too  greatly  with  normal  commercial  undertakings.  A  large 
number  of  the  lower  classes  hate  them.  Even  in  the  capital 
city  of  Madrid  priests  or  monks  seldom  dare  to  go  out  after 
sundown  in  their  robes.  They  are  afraid  of  being  mishandled 
by  the  mob.  Whenever  a  tumult  takes  place  the  sheds  of  the 
custom-house  officers  and  the  windows  of  the  convents  are  in 
danger,  whether  in  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Granada,  or  Madrid.'' 


JEWS   IN  NEWSPAPERDOM 

THE  JEWS  have  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  criti- 
cism for  conditions  in  the  theatrical  world,  where  they 
are  undoubtedly  a  controlling  factor.  It  would  also 
seem  that  the  belief  is  current  that  they  have  "  captured  the 
press."  At  least  a  member  of  th§  English  Parliament,  Mr. 
Hillaire  Belloc,  also  a  well-known  man  of  letters,  has  recently 
undertaken  to  defend  them  against  this  charge.  This  he  did  in 
a  lecture  recently  delivered  in  London  before  a  Jewish  society, 
tho  on  this  occasion,  as  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York)  re- 
ports, he  did  not  escape  criticism.  As  this  journal  condenses 
the  matter  of  his  address  he  "declared  that  the  notion  that  the 
Jewish  race  had  captured  the  press  was  an  exaggerated  gen- 
eralization, for,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Jews  did  not  own  the 
great  newspapers,  they  did  not  control  the  great  news  agencies, 
nor  did  they  exert  undue  financial  pressure  on  the  organs  of 
public  opinion."  Mr.  Belloc  is  dealing  exclusively  with  Euro- 
pean affairs,  but  that  also  has  its  interest  for  us.  The  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  gives  this  report  of  what  he  said : 

"  Mr.  Belloc  said  further  on  his  subject,  *  Jew  in  Modern 
Journalism, '  that  in  the  midst  of  European  civilization  the  Jews 
presented  a  race  highly  united,  largely  cemented  by  its  religion, 
united  by  a  corporate  tradition,  and  yet  scattered  throughout 
the  nations  and  constituting  the  irritant  which  an  alien  body 
always  must  in  th:  midst  of  another  body.  This  had  presented 
a  problem  for  the  last  two  thousand  years,  and  its  solution  was 
both  entertaining  for  the  mind  to  dwell  on  and  extremely  im- 
portant. He  declared  that  the  newspaper  press  to-day  had  be- 
come almost  the  sole  means  of  information  and  expression,  and 
the  Jewish  race  was  supposed  to  have  captured  it.  How  did 
the  legend  of  the  Jewish  capture  of  the  press  originate  ?  He 
attributed  it  in  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that  the  Jew  occupied 
a  peculiar  position  as  an  international  agent,  and  was  there- 
fore well  primed  with  information  concerning  the  doings  in 
foreign  countries. 

"  He  attributed  the  success  of  '  De  Blowitz,'  the  famous  cor- 
respondent of  The  Times  in  Paris,  largely  to  this  fact,  which 
was  rendered  more  important  by  the  high  level  of  intelligence 
of  the  average  Jew,  that  enabled  him  to  impart  information 
very  readily.  The  third  point  was  the  detachment  of  the  Jew 
which  enabled  him  to  take  up  a  brief  for  any  cause  that  was 
going.  He  thought  this  a  dangerous  quality  for  the  Jews  to 
possess,  as  Jews  were  almost  always  made  the  scapegoats. 
This  had  been  notably  the  case  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  Drumont 
could  go,  say,  and  do  what  he  liked,  but  M.  Reinach  had  been 
made  impossible.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  peril  could 
be  conjured  was  by  the  Jews  abstaining  from  intervention  in 
religious  quarrels. 

"  It  was  advisable  that  the  Jew  should  not  too  actively  take 
sides.  It  was  a  great  mistake  for  the  Jews  to  imagine  that 
the  religious  quarrel  was  over.  The  European  peoples  were  as 
keen  on  matters  of  religion  as  ever." 


MODERN    CONTEMPT  FOR    SAINTHOOD 

A  MINISTER  once  said  in  his  sermon  that  the  fear  of  being 
caught  reading  the  Bible  had  disappeared  out  of  the 
•  world  along  with  the  dread  of  diphtheria,  of  the  bubonic 
plague,  and  of  having  your  child  sold  into  slavery.  One  of  his 
auditors,  Mr.  Max  Eastman,  tells  us  that  he,  not  by  any  means 
an  octogenarian,  can  remember  when  the  fear  of  being  caught 
reading  the  Bible  had  not  disappeared.  In  the  January  Atlantic 
Monthly  he  asserts  that  "  it  is  habitual  for  boys  of  a  certain  age 
to  be  ashamed  of  being  good. "  But  this  state  of  mind  is  not  con- 
fined to  children.  At  a  church  concert  he  saw  the  parson  ap- 
plaud Kipling's  longing  for  the  place  "  where  there  ain't  no 
Ten  Commandments."  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  dislike  for 
too  much  saintliness  and  a  fear  of  being  too  good.  Mr.  East- 
man thinks  the  revolt  against "  professional  sainthood  "  is  partly 
due  to  the  stained-glass-window  saint,  and  he  finds  there  is  an 
"  ignominy  of  the  virtuous  "  that  prevails  among  church-mem- 
bers.    To  quote  his  words : 

"  We  find  it  pretty  strong  in  the  churches  where  sometimes 
we  go  to  learn  how  to  be  good.  Much  of  what  we  learn  there 
is  summed  up  in  the  figures  that  occupy  the  stained-glass  win- 
dows. If  there  is  a  living  man,  with  the  sap  of  nature  running 
in  his  veins,  who  would  consent  to  be  one  of  those  boneless 
saints,  I  have  yet  to  see  him.  My  impression  of  the  whole 
tribe  is  that  they  need  help.  And  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
world  that  would  sour  me  against  virtue,  it  would  be  to  have 
those  lank  and  morose  representatives  of  it  stalking  round  me." 

He  proceeds  to  state  the  causes  of  this  state  of  mind  and  its 
origin : 

"  I  have  an  idea  that  the  cause  of  this  condition  is  to  be  dis- 
covered way  back  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church.  It  dates 
about  the  time  when  Saint  Augustine  wrote  a  book  in  which  he 
divided  the  universe  into  two  parts — the  City  of  God  and  the 
City  of  Satan.  And  the  City  of  Satan  was  just  about  this  very 
woi-ld  of  solids  and  liquids  and  gases,  and  flesh  and  blood,  in 
which  we  live  together  and  beget  children  ;  and  the  City  of  God 
was  something  else.  It  was  a  general  idea  of  the  congregation 
of  those  neutral  or  fanatical  persons  who  had  separated  them- 
selves from  the  desires  of  nature  and  the  needs  of  society,  and 
conceived  themselves  to  be  undergoing  a  supernatural  prepara- 
tion for  another  world  in  which  desires  and  needs  and  admira- 
tions would  be  altogether  different.  They  were  the  virtuous 
and  the  rest  were  sinful.  And  thus  it  was  that  sainthood  and 
virtue,  and  even  the  commonest  kind  of  door-yard  goodness, 
got  separated  from  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  life  in  a 
neighborhood,  and  lost  for  ages  the  spontaneous  heroic  admira- 
tion of  the  young,  and  the  candid  acceptance  in  whole-hearted- 
ness  of  anybody." 

We  have  one  standard  of  life  set  before  us  on  Sunday,  he 
says,  and  take  another  during  our  week-day  life.  The  Greeks 
were  different,  and  altho  we  need  not  take  their  standards  we 
ought  to  admire  their  consistency,  for  "  their  ideals  were  geared 
to  the  facts  of  the  city  they  lived  in. "    As  he  says : 

"  The  admirations  of  the  Greeks,  to  be  sure,  and  their  con- 
duct of  life,  were  not  ours,  nor  need  we  pine  for  them.  Good 
counsel,  oratory,  athletics,  horse-taming,  strength  in  battle, 
hospitality,  and  the  ability  to  shout  loud  and  carry  all  the  liquor 
your  host  offers  you — these  are  some  constituents  of  the  Homeric 
hero,  and  they  are  not  especially  significant  for  us  in  our  indus- 
trial and  bed-inhabiting  civilization.  The  significant  thing  for 
us  is  that  those  qualities  of  their  saints  were  the  very  things 
they  admired  and  demanded  of  their  companions.  They  praised 
in  their  sky-canopied  theaters  what  they  loved  in  the  market- 
place and  at  the  hearth.  Their  divine  temples  were  peopled 
with  statues  of  those  they  would  love  to  see  standing  there — 
the  chosen  of  the  earth  in  bodily  grace,  in  athletics,  in  elo- 
quence, statecraft,  warfare,  adventure,  laughter,  and  jovial 
conversation — poets,  generals,  assassins,  courtesans,  and  who- 
ever did  to  either  thinking  magnificently  carry  his  part  in  the 
drama  of  our  existence  here  together.  Their  ideals  being  thus 
geared  with  the  facts  of  the  city  they  lived  in,  the  love  of  their 
ideals  was  not  sterile  vapor,  but  begot  conduct." 


THE  CARS  FARMERS  WANT 

MANUFACTURERS  v/ho  have  waged 
what  is  called  by  Motor  Age  "  a  special 
campaign  in  farming  communities,"  have  ar- 
rived at  certain  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
kind  of  car  most  farmers  desire  to  obtain. 
The  majority  "prefer  a  touring-car  to  a 
runabout,"  while  by  many  it  is  specified 
that  the  touring-car  shall  have  a  de- 
moimtable  tonneau.  Families  of  three  or 
four  persons  are  common  on  farms,  and 
whenever  the  farmer  desires  to  visit  a 
neighboring  town  or  go  to  church  or  meet 
other  engagements  away  from  home,  he 
rarely  has  with  him  only  one  or  two  persons, 
but  more  generally  four  or  five,  including 
himself.  Runabouts,  therefore,  are  not  at- 
tractive to  most  farmers. 

Touring-cars  with  detachable  tonneaus 
should  be  convertible  into  business  wagons. 
There  is  demand  for  a  combination  car  in 
which  pleasure  and  business  may  be  united. 
After  a  farmer  has  once  used  a  motor-car 
for  pleasure  trips  he  will  no  longer  be  satis- 
fied with  a  mere  road  wagon  in  which  to  trans- 
port to  market  a  load  of  dairy  produce  and 
vegetables.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  for  a  manu- 
facturer to  construct  a  car,  in  which  for  the 
tonneau,  can  be  substituted  a  light  carrying 
platform  or  an  express  body,  either  of  which 
could  be  sold  to  the  farmer  at  a  small  additional 
sum.  When  a  farmer  can  add  to  the  pleasure 
he  obtains  from  the  use  of  his  car  for  his 
family  the  pleasure  he  may  derive  from  it 
for  business,  "his  possibilities  of  buying  are 
vastly  increased."  His  sense  of  economy 
in  his  own  business  is  then  appealed  to,  as 
well  as  his  desire  to  give  pleasure  to  his 
family. 

The  prediction  is  made  that,  within  a 
short  period,  "many  farm  duties  will  be  ac- 
complished by  the  motor-car."  In  the  past 
farmers,  through  their  own  ingenuity,  have 
often  developed  this  field  in  striking  ways. 
It  is  a  large  field,  and  the  ingenuity  of  farmers 
and  manufacturers  combined  will  soon  be 
able  to  meet  its  many  requirements.  In 
these  columns  record  has  already  been  mad'" 
of  some  of  the  uses  to  which  motors  have 
been  put  by  farmers,  such  as  sawing  wood, 
plowing,  etc.  Motor  Age  mentions  a  farmer 
who  has  added  to  his  car  "a  crate  so  that 
live  stock,  such  as  sheep,  swine,  and  calves, 
can  be  transported  on  his  car,"  while  an- 
other "has  utilized  the  car  as  a  source  of 
power  for  sawing  logs  and  grinding  grain." 

A  TIRE  MADE  OF  SPRINGS 

Elsewhere  will  be  found  two  illustrations 
showing  a  form  of  spring  tire  recently  in- 
vented in  England.  It  is  explained  as  fol- 
lows in  The  Autocar,  the  references  by  letters, 


y.':'.''.'7.-if'; 


A,  binding  rim  of  felloe 

B,  steel  springs 

C,  tension  loops 

D,  metal  pad  carriers 

E,  bolts  securing  springs  to  bending  rim 

F,  leather  or  ruboer  pads 


From  **The  Autocar." 

A     SUBSTITUTE     FOR    THE     PNEUMATIC    TIRE, 

Constructed  of  springs,  and  made  in  England. 

A,  B,  C,  etc..,  being  to  one  of  the  cuts  here 
given. 

"The  sketch  and  photograph  herewith 
show  the  form  of  a  new  spring  tire  invented 
by  Dr.  Calantarients,  of  Scarborough.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  mounted  upon  the  usual 
steel  binding  A  of  the  felloe  of  the  wheel  are 
a  number  of  curved  flat  springs  B.  Fitted 
on  to  the  end  of  each  of  these  springs  is  a 


I'Tom  **  Motor  Ape.** 
A   CAR   THAT   WON    \    PRIZE    IN    AN    ILLINOIS    PARADE. 


steel  cup  carrying  a  rubber  or  leather  pad 
/■ .  With  these  details  made  clear  the  photo- 
graph is  practically  self-explanatory,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fact  that  the  essence 
of  the  invention  is  the  introduction  of  the 
annulus  or  tension  loops  C.  The  function 
of  these  loops  is  to  bring  the  combined  as- 
sistance of  every  spring  forming  the  tire 
to  the  aid  and  reUef  of  the  few  springs  at  any 
instant  in  contact  with  the  ground.  When 
the  springs  in  contact  with  the  ground  deflect 
under  the  weight  of  the  car  they  carry  with 
them  the  tension  loops,  and  the  latter,  being 
secured  to  all  the  springs,  press  them  out- 
ward in  all  directions.  The  resistance  thus 
occasioned  to  the  movement  of  the  lower- 
most springs  prevents  undue  deflection,  and 
at  the  same  time  enables  a  series  of  lighter 
individual  springs  to  be  used." 

With  a  full  load  in  a  car,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  total  depression  in  this  tire  amounts  to 
only  one-third  of  an  inch,  the  pads  of  only 
three  springs  being  in  contact  with  the  groimd . 
This  amount  of  deflection  applies  to  a  smooth 
road  and  leaves  nearly  two  inches  available 
for  any  xmevenness  in  bad  road  surface  en- 
countered. The  tire  contains  69  springs  of 
number  14  gage,  each  having  five  inches  of 
clear  resilient  length,  the  free  ends  standing 
29  inches  above  the  rim,  its  base.  The  weight 
does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
pneumatic  tire  of  the  same  capability. 

THE  CAR  IN  THE  RECENT  BRITISH  ELEC- 
TION 

A  writer  in  The  Autocar,  of  London, 
undertakes  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  cars 
employed,  and  the  cost  of  their  use,  dur- 
ing the  recent  election  in  Great  Britain. 
Both  political  parties  used  cars  largely. 
It  is  believed  that  the  average  distance  cov- 
ered was  between  90  and  100  miles,  altho 
one  car  had  been  heard  from  which  covered 
423  miles  in  two  days.  On  the  assimiption 
that  every  fourth  registered  car  in  the  king- 
dom was  put  to  use,  and  this  is  believed  to  l)e 
a  reasonable  assumption,  it  appears  that 
about  30,000  cars  were  in  use.  This  would 
make  a  total  distance  covered  of  about 
3,000,000  miles.  The  average  damages,  in- 
cluding wear  and  tear,  are  believed  to  have 
been  not  less  than  $25  per  car,  many  cars 
having  been  "shockingly  knocked  about.  ' 
From  this  estimate  is  derived  a  total  of 
$750,000  in  damage  to  cars.  No  reckoning 
is  made  of  the  cost  of  gasoline.  It  is  noted 
by  a  writer  that  an  astonishing  feature  of 
this  motor-pr(Hnoted  election  was  the  small 
number  of  accidents  to  or  from  cars.  Con- 
ditions were  often  favorable  to  accidents, 
since  there  was  great  excitement  among  the 
people,  large  nmnbers  of  unruly  persons  and 
children  were  rushing  aimlessly  about,  and 


AN    ENGLISH    MOTOU     KKKKJHT    TRAIN, 

In  use  between  Coventry  and  Biriiiingliam  for 
transportins  15  tons  of  machinery,  with  a  saving 
of  50  per  cent    on  charges 


GERAL\N    ARMOR-CLAD    GUN-CARRYINQ    CAB, 

With  tlie  gun  sliown  pointing  upward  from  the 
rear  and  ammunition  stored  in  front. 


.VN    ARMORED    STEEL    BANK    CAR. 

Used  for  collection  of  heavy  deposits,  delivery  of 
l)ay-roll  money,  transportation  of  bullion,  carrying 
securities,  etc. 
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AN  ANCIENT  ROMAN  HOAD. 


AN  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ROAD. 


A  I.ATE  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ROAD. 


in  the  midst  of  it  all  were  cars  hurrying  about  urban    Roads,"    and     Part  III  with  "City 

with  voters  bound  for  the  polls.     The  small  Streets  and  Pavements,"  each  part  contain- 

number  of  the  accidents  is  accepted  as  a  fine  ing   several   chapters   with   many   half-tone 

testimony  alike  to  the  ease  and  safety  of  con-  illustrations,  diagrams,  etc. 

trol  of  cars  and  to  the  skill  and  restraint  of  An    introductory    historical    sketch    deals 

drivers.  briefly  with  roadbuilding  from  the  time  of 

BUYING   SECOND-HAND   CARS 

Sidney  West  declares,  in  Motor  Print,  that 
"  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  man  should 
not  purchase  a  slightly  used  or  second- 
hand car."  Moreover,  "at  the  present 
time,  there  are  exceptional  opportimities  to 
purchase  high-grade  cars  at  ridiculously  low 
prices."  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that 
business  men,  who  have  felt  the  financial 
,stringency,  are  "sacrificing  cars  that  are 
practically  new." 

Mr.  West  gives  several  hints  as  to  the  care 
one  should  exercise  in  the  purchase  of  a 
second-hand  car.  One  should  not  "snap 
at  the  first  offered  bargain,"  but  should  look 
about  and  go  over  cars  carefully,  or  have 
some  one  else,  better  trained  in  mechanics, 
go  over  them.  A  general  glance  may  often 
tell  whether  a  car  has  been  carefully  used  or 
recklessly  abused.  It  will  be  found  generally 
that  the  condition  of  the  transmission  gear 
is  typical  of  the  condition  of  the  car.  If 
teeth  are  badly  worn  and  bearings  loose,  a 
serious  fault  exists  and  replacing  will  be 
necessary.  The  steering-gear  should  be  espe- 
cially examined  to  see  that  the  post  has 
not  become  loose,  a  condition  which  usually 
indicates  that  the  car  has  been  driven 
rapidly  over  bad  roads.  The  state  of  the 
brakes  will  also  afford  an  excellent  indication 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  car.  So, 
also,  of  the  springs.  As  to  th^  engine,  it 
should  run  smoothly  and  quietly;  this  will 
be  a  good  indication  of  the  general  condition 
of  the  car,  but  if  it  runs  badly,  the  defect 
may  be  vital. 

A  buyer  usually  should  expect  to  spend 
something  in  putting  a  second-hand  car  in  good 
order.  He  buys  at  a  bargain  price,  which 
leaves  margin  for  something  in  this  line. 
An  estimate,  however,  should  be  obtained  in 
advance  as  to  how  much  in  the  way  of  repairs 
will  be  needed.  The  best  place  at  which  to 
buy  a  second-hand  car  is  at  the  maker's, 
rather  than  at  the  shop  of  a  dealer  who 
handles  cars  of  different  kinds.  The  maker 
knows  his  car,  desires  to  maintain  its  good 
name,  and  in  general  can  better  make  re- 
pairs than  any  one  else.  The  maker  may 
guarantee  a  car,  even  tho  it  be  second-hand. 
A  second-hand  car  in  bad  condition  will 
hardly  be  offered  by  him. 

ROADS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  Cheops,    about   4,000   B.C.,  when   was  built 

Frost.    Harwood.      The    Art  of  Roadmaking     the  stone  road  over  which  were  conveyed 

^hf^l'"^*"^  *l!Sy'^"H°Ai  ?™blems  and  Operations  in    blocks  of  stone  used  in  the  great  Pvramid  that 
the  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Roads,  Streets  ^ 


JOHN    LOUDON    MACADAM, 

Builder  of  roads  that  bear  his  name.     Born  in 
Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1756     died  in  1833. 


and  Pavements.     8vo.  pp.   544. 
Engineering    News    Publishing 
Co.     $3  net 

Mr.  Frost  writes  not  only 
for  the  engineering  special- 
ist, but  more  particularly 
for  "the  average  non-tech- 
nical general  reader."  He 
has  aimed  to  condense  into 
a  single  volume  "the  fun- 
damental and  essential 
principles  of  the  roadma- 
kers'  art  as  presented  by 
the  most  reliable  authori- 
ties." Part  I  deals  with 
what  are  called  "  Prelimi- 
nary Considerations ' ' ;  Part 
II  with  "  Country  and  Sub- 


New  York:    The    bears  Cheops's  name.     Other   very  ancient 


From  ''  Motor  Age.'* 

HAULING    THE    GUAYULE    RUBBER    SHRUB    TO    A    FACTORY    IN 


roads  connected  Memphis  with  the  pyramids 
and  with  Babylon;  roads  passed  through 
such  great  commercial  cities  as  Nineveh, 
Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Palmyra.  Credit  is 
given  to  the  Carthaginians  for  the  earliest 
systematic  and  scientific  efforts  at  building: 
roads.  In  the  fifth  century  b.c.  they  had 
developed  a  system  which,  combined  with 
military  power,  enabled  them  to  maintain 
their  integrity  agamst  Greece  and  Rome  for 
some  centuries.  It  was  from  them  that  the 
Romans  learned  the  art  which  they  developed 
to  such  a  state  as  to  become  the  greatest  of 
all  road-builders. 

The  most  ancient  of  Roman  roads  was  the 
Appian  Way,  built  in  312  b.c.  Later  came 
the  Flaminian  Way.  Under  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus  Rome  was  becoming  the 
center  of  a  system  reaching  out  to  all  parts 
of  the  empire.  Eventually  Roman  roads 
extended  not  only  through  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  but  through  Germany,  Hvmgary,  and 
Macedonia,  through  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
through  England,  North  Africa,  and  Asia 
Minor.  In  this  system  were  comprized  372 
roads,  having  a  total  length  of  52,964  miles. 
In  France  alone  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  road  mileage  at  one  time  reached  13,000. 
Many  of  these  roads  stiU  remain  in  Europe 
as  monuments  of  Roman  knowledge  and 
skill.  They  are  often  to  be  recognized — 
as,  for  example,  in  France — by  the  straight 
lines  which  they  follow  over  hills  and  across 
valleys.  The  Incas  of  Peru  as  roadbuilders 
were  not  far  behind  the  Romans.  Some 
thousands  of  miles  of  roads  were  built  by 
them  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
roads  in  Europe  were  neglected.  In  the 
Middle-  Ages  they  were  used,  not  so  much 
for  pvu-poses  of  legitimate  intercourse,  as 
for  expeditions  of  plunder  and  irregular  war- 
fare. No  real  effort  was  made  to  restore 
them  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  a  revival  of  interest  and  effort 
took  place  in  England  and  France  through 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  turnpikes. 
Altho  many  thousands  of  miles  were  built 
or  rebuilt,  these  efforts  did  not  effect  any 
great  improvement.  Real  improvement  was 
delayed  until  the  time  of  Macadam  and  Tel- 
ford, "to  whom  England  is  indebted  for  her 
present  admirable  system  of  roads."  Rea- 
sons are  given  by  the  author  as  to  why  the 
roads  of  this  country  so  long  remained  in- 
ferior to  thbse  of  Europe,  chief  of  which  is  the 
excellence  of  the  railroad  system  of  the 
country  and  the  fact  that  this  system  was 
developed  in  advance  of  any  real  popular 
demand  for  better  wagon  roads. 

While  Macadam  was  the  pioneer  in  success- 
ful road  construction  in  England,  he  had  beea 
anticipated  "  as  to  a  system  of  legular  broken- 
stone  covering"  by  an  Irish  proprietor,  "a 
Mr.  Edgeworth,"  who,  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  wrote  a 
treatise  on  roads.  This  was 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth, 
the  father  of  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  the  novelist.  Mr. 
Frost  gives  in  detail  the 
manner  of  constructing 
both  Telford  and  Macadam 
roads,  and  points  out  the 
defects  in  each,  as  follows: 

"The  principal  defects  of 
the  Telford  system  are : 

"1.  The  large  percentage 
of  voids  always  left  be- 
tween the  foundation  stone. 
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You  save  two  thirds  of  the  tire  expense  common  to 
other  motor  cars  when  you  buy  a  FrankHn. 

No  matter  what  price  you  pay  for  an  automobile,  if  it  blows 
out  tires  it  is  going  to  cost  you  too  much. 


What  is  the  cause  of  tire  trouble,  poor 
tires  or  something  else? 

"If  the  load  on  pneumatic  tires  never  exceeds 
the  elastic  limit  of  the  rubber  they  will  endure  a 
very  long  time,  whereas  if  loaded  but  slightly  be- 
yond the  elastic  limit  they  soon  go  to  pieces." 

That  is  what  Hudson  Maxim  says.  He  is  right. 
The  evil  is  overloading.  Blow-outs,  punctures, 
stone  bruises,  all  come  from  too  much  weight  on 
the  tires. 

How  the  Franklin  overcomes  tire 
troubles. 

Three  things  have  to  be  considered  —  tire  size, 
weight  of  car,  riding  ease.  Franklins,  light-weight 
and  resilient,  are  easy  on  tires.  The  tires  are 
never  loaded  beyond  their  elastic  limit. 

Franklins  go  from  three  to  four  times  farther 
on  a  set  of  tires  than  do  other  automobiles.  Tire 
expense  is  not  a  burden. 

The  average  tire  service  with  1910  Franklins  was 
over  2500  miles  without  punctures,  with  blow-outs 
practically  unheard  of  even  up  to  8000  to  10000 
miles. 

Will  all  automobile  engines  be 
air-cooled  ? 
Thesimplicity  of  the  Franklin  air-cooled  motor, 


its  freedom  from  freezing  and  heating  troubles,  its 
high  efficiency,  lead  many  people  to  predict  that 
all  automobiles  will  be  air-cooled. 

Franklin  air  cooling  eliminates  the  weight  of 
water  and  water  cooling  apparatus.  There  is  no 
mechanism,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  The 
highest  economy  is  secured. 

Health  and  comfort  conserved. 

Well  tired  and  light-weight,  Franklins  ride 
easier  than  heavier  cars.  Their  full-elliptic  springs 
absorb  all  road  shock.  Vibrations  are  completely 
taken  up  by  the  springs  and  laminated  wood 
chassis  frame.  Riding  does  not  become  tiresome. 
There  is  never  any  feeling  of  being  worn  out. 
Health  and  comfort  are  conserved. 

In  the  Franklin   line  for   1911   are   two 
"sixes"  and  two  "fours". 

There  is  a  Franklin  for  every  requirement. 

Franklin  models  include  a  six-cylinder,  seven- 
passenger  touring  car;  a  six-cylinder,  five-passenger 
touring  car;  a  four-cylinder,  four-passenger  touring 
car;  double  and  single  torpedo-phaetons,  a  special 
speed  car,  limousines  and  landaulets. 

Franklin  enclosed  cars,  having  air-cooled 
motors,  are  absolutely  dependable  for  winter  use. 
Their  full-elliptic  spring  suspension  makes  riding 
delightfully  comfortable. 


The  new  Franklin  hood  with  its  graceful  sloping  lines  meets  the  body  without  a  distinct 
break  and  gives  Franklin  automobiles  a  smooth,  clean  and  extremely  agreeable  effect. 

Write  for  Franklin  catalogue 

H    H    FRANKLIN    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY    Syracuse   N   Y 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 

FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY    Syracuse   N   Y 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR 
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Can  you 
^  thread  a  needle,  holding 
the  thread  an  inch  from  the 
end  ?  Not  to  be  able  to  do  it  is 
a  sign  of  an  overwrought  ner- 
vous condition.  If  this  is  due 
to  coffee,  try  Baker-ized  coffee. 

Baker-fzing  improves  coffee  in  three 
distinct  ways. 

First — the  coffee  berries  are  split  open 
by  a  special  machine  and  the  chaff  is 
blown  away  as  waste. 

Coffee  chaff  can  be  seen  in  any  other 
coffee  when  ground.  It  is  an  impurity 
and  contains  tannin.  Brewed  alone  it  is 
bitter  and  weedy — and  will  actually  tan 
leather.  It  doesn't  help  the  coffee  flavor, 
and  is  not  good  for  the  human  system. 

Bai*rii\^toi^?Jl 

T^^ttt^A'^?  Coffee 

Second — the  coffee  passes  through  steel- 
cutters  in  order  to  secure  pieces  of  as 
nearly  uniform  size  as  possible — without 
dust.  You  can  brew  uniform  pieces 
uniformly  to  the  exact  strength  desired. 
No  small  particles  to  be  over-steeped  and 
give  up  bitterness 
and  tannin.  No 
large  grains  to  be 
wasted  by  under- 
steeping. 

Therefore  a 
pound  of  coffee 
Baker-ized  will 
make  15  to  20  cups 
more  than  a  pound 
of  ordinary  coffee 
— because  you  get 
all  the  flavor 
from   every    grain. 

Coffee  dust  is  the  result  of  grinding — 
crushing  in  a  mill.  You  can  see  it  in 
the  cup  before  you  add  the  cream.  It 
makes  the  coffee  muddy,  its  flavor  woody, 
and  it  is  indigestible.  You  won't 
find  this  dust  in  Baker-ized  Qo^^e. 
Don't  take  our  word  for  it — 
or  the  word  of  the  thousands 
who  drink  it  regularly 
without  harm  or  ner- 
vousness.     Try   it 

yourself !     A  trial  can 


RIKEK 
UfFOKTIKG 

CO. 
11411  d<on  !!treet 
A«wTurk,N.  T, 

Pljase   send  as    ad 
Vfittscd.  a    free  sample 
can,    rnou^h    to     make   6 
Cups  Barrin^ton  Hal)  Coffee, 
also  booklet    "  TheCoffee  with- 
out a   Regret."        In   considt-ra 
tion  I  give  my  grocer's    name  (on 
the  margin). 

Namt ,..., 

Address 


free.      A  pound  at 
your  grocer's  at 
about  40  cents 
a  c  cording 
o     local- 
ity. 


MOTOR-TRIPS    AND    MOTOR-CARS 

{Continued  from  page  72.) 

giving  free  access  to  water  and  thus  defeating 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  road  covering. 

"2.  The  crushing  of  the  smaller  surface 
stones  on  the  harder  rock  of  the  foundation 
Ijy  the  traffic. 

"3.  The  high  cost  of  construction  due  to 
I  the  stone  foundation. 

"The  principal  defects  of  the  macadam 
system,  when  constructed  as  directed  by 
Macadam,  is  the  looseness  of  the  layer  of 
broken  stones*.  This  can  not  be  impervious 
because  the  interstices  which  compose  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  bulk  of  loosely  spread 
stones  can  not  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
of  roUing  more  than  one-fourth,  leaving  a 
space  that  will  be  filled  by  the  rising  of  the 
sub-soil  when  moistened.  The  lower  stones 
are  then  forced  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
traffic  until  the  whole  becomes  a  mass  of 
mud  and  stones. 

"The  advantages  of  broken-stone  pave- 
ments are:  • 

"1.  Good  foothold  for  horses. 

"2.  Easy  traction  when  in  good  condition. 

"3.  Moderate  first  cost. 

"4.  Comparative  noiselessness. 

"Defects  common  to  all  broken-stone 
roads  are: 

"1.  Muddy  when  wet,  and  dusty  when  dry. 

"2.  High  cost  of  maintenance. 

"3.  Difficulty  in  cleaning. 

"These  defects  prevent  the  use  of  broken 
stone  for  city  streets,  but  when  properly  con- 
structed and  maintained,  broken  stone  forms 
the  most  pleasant,  the  safest,  and  the  most 
economic  surface  for  suburban  streets  and 
main  country  highways  connecting  centers  of 
population,  on  which  there  is  a  moderate 
volume  of  travel.  It  is  usually  too  expen- 
sive, however,  for  country  roads  other  than 
the  main  ways." 

STREET-SWEEPING   WITH   MOTORS 

New  uses  for  the  motor-car  are  being 
constantly  devised.  The  Review  of  Reviews, 
for  Januarj',  for  example,  has  illustra- 
tions of  the  farmer  using  it  to  saw  wood, 
haul  grain,  deliver  milk,  and  transporting 
prest  hay.  The  Commercial  Vehicle  says 
many  inventors  have  been  attracted  to  its 
use  for  street-cleaning  purposes.  The  writer 
believes  "  there  is  a  tremendous  market  for  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  reliable  machine." 
Inasmuch  as  the  areas  of  cities  are  constantly 
increasing,  and  the  difficulties  of  keeping 
streets  clean  multiply,  this  market  is  a  grow- 
ing one.  One  of  the  newest  devices  has  been 
devised  in  Iowa,  and  is  described  as  follows: 

"Altho  the  motor-driven  machine  is  a 
novelty  the  builders  are  not  inexperienced 
in  the  production  of  street-cleaning  appa- 
ratus, as  they  have  been  engaged  for  several 
years  in  building  horse-drawn  machines. 
Very  thorough  tests  of  the  motor-driven 
machine  have  been  made  and  it  has  worked 
satisfactorily  at  speeds  up  to  4  J  miles  an 
hour,  as  against  2  J  miles  an  hom*  for  the  horse- 
dra^-n  type;  using  three  horses.  One  man, 
seated  in  front  as  shown,  drives  and  operates 
the  motor-driven  machine;  it  is  rear-driven 
and  front-steered.  Three  round  trips  will 
clean  the  entire  width  of  the  average  paved 
street;  the  usual  practise  is  to  sweep  to 
witliin  a  few  inches  of  the  curb  on  both 
sides  of  the  street.  The  dirt  which  ac- 
cumulates in  the  gutter  is  removed  by  hand 
labor.  A  given  section  of  street  is  cleaned 
by  the  machine  and  the  sweepings  are  de- 
posited in  two  piles  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
street   in    the   center   of   the   section   from 


Siippriorlo  I.oiiiunadc 
Ilorsford's  Arid  Phosphate 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  prlass  of  cold  water,  with 
sugar,  makes  a  refresMag  drink. 


whence  they  can  be  carted  away  to  the 
dump.  The  quantity  of  water  used  is  regu- 
lated to  keep  down  the  dust,  and  as  the  rotary 
broom  is  hooded,  dirt  is  not  distributed 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  builders  are 
so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  practicabiUty 
of  their  motor-driven  machine  that  they  are 
ready  to  guarantee  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent 
in  street-cleaning  costs  Mhere  their  method 
IS  used. 

"The  motive  power  is  furnished  by  a 
double-opposed  gas  motor  and  planetary 
gearset.  The  drive  to  the  rear  wheels  and 
also  to  the  rotary  broom  is  by  chain." 

THE  MERCHANTS'  MOTOR  VEHICLE 

Each  month  brings  to  hand  new  evidence 
of  the  rapid  growth  in  use  of  the  commercial 
vehicle  among  merchants.  Isaac  F.  Mar- 
cosson  declares,  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  that  "  in  practically  every  industry  the 
gasoline  or  electrically-propelied  vehicle  is 
competing  with  the  horse,"  the  results,  in 
many  instances,  "being  significant  and  as- 
tonishing." The  vehicles  built  especially  for 
business,  and  now  in  use,  are  estimated  to 
nmnber  about  10,000,  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  addition  to  these,  are  "more 
than  twelve  times  that  number"  of  pas- 
senger cars  used  daily  as  a  help  in  the  busi- 
ness of  commercial  and  professional  men. 
Commercial  vehicles,  therefore,  must  be 
divided  into  two  classes — first,  the  trucks 
and  the  delivery  wagons;  second,  passenger 
vehicles  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  distinct  advantages  the  motor  vehicle 
possesses  over  the  horse-dra-mi  vehicle  are 
three — first,  it  is  "a  good  advertisement;" 
and  may  properly  be  called  "a  conspicuous 
and  movable  bill-board";  second,  it  provides 
for  "  increased  efficiency  in  time  and  service "; 
third,  it  is  usually  more  economical  m.  opera- 
tion and  upkeep,  and  takes  up  less  room. 
As  between  the  gasoline  and  electric  motor, 
Mr.  Marcosson  points  out  how  one  is  best 
adapted  to  long  hauls  and  the  other  to  short 
ones,  and  how  the  one  may  reach  places  the 
other  can  not,  as  for  example,  steamship 
piers,  from  which  the  gasoline  truck  is  ex- 
cluded because  of  the  risk  of  fire. 

As  a  dehvery  wagon,  the  use  of  the  motor 
is  extending  everywhere.  Already  it  has 
reached  a  point  where  stores  in  New  York 
deKver  goods  in  Yonkers  and  even  in  Con- 
necticut. Boston  houses  have  regular  de- 
Hveries  by  motor  in  Fall  River,  Providence, 
and  Worcester.  It  is  important,  however, 
for  those  who  contemplate  the  use  of  the 
motor  truck  to  know  all  the  conditions  to  be 
met — for  example,  whether  it  can  be  con- 
stantly employed.  Beside  the  initial  cost, 
there  is  to  be  kept  within  the  reckoning  the 
items  of  operation,  depreciation,  and  interest. 
The  motor  can  be  longer  employed  than  the 
horse.  It  can  be  made  to  work  long  hours 
each  day,  and  even  twenty-.four  hours,  if 
necessary.  Moreover,  trailers  may  be  taken 
on,  thus  increasing  the  hauling  capacity, 
but  raising  the  operating  cost  comparatively 
Httle.  The  motor  truck  may  also  be  employ- 
ed to  haul  loads  two  ways,  whereas  the  horse 
is  usually  fovmd  capable  of  hauling  only  one 
way.  The  character  of  the  driver  is  always 
an  important  item  in  the  durabihty  of  the 
truck.  A  cautious  driver  may  get  4,000 
miles  out  of  a  tire,  while  a  careless  one  may 
not  get  more  than  2,000.  Mr.  Marcosson's 
article  contains  other  interesting  items: 

"An  enormous  amovmt  of  expressage  is 
dmnped   into   the   metropolis   every   night; 

{Continued  on  page  76) 
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H  You  Ever  Have  Wanted  a  Typewriter 

Here  Is  Your  Clianee 


$60 


You  Can  Have  this 
High  Grade  Machine 
ior  10  Days  Free  Trial 

V^ead  this  carefully  and 
learn  of  the  fairest  type- 
Ipriter  offer  eher  made. 


THE  "Wellington"  is  not  a  rebuilt  machine.  It  comes  to  you  brand  new,  direct 
from  the  factory.  In  every  industry  and  especially  for  the  personal  use  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  it  is  daily  proving  its  superiority.  One  of  the  largest 
railroad  companies  in  the  country  uses  1800  "Wellingtons."  Their  repair  cost  is  less 
than  the  cost  of  keeping  in  order  sixty  machines  of  another  standard  make.  How  is 
that  for  durability  ?     Users  of  th'e 

WELLINGTON  t^^^ 


say  that  for  speed  and  manifolding  power  it  is  better 
than  any  other  machine.  More  than  one  user  has  testi- 
fied that  in  five  and  six  and  even  seven  years  not  one 
cent  has  been  paid  for  repairs.  How  is  that  for 
durability? 

The  mechanical  construction  of  the  'Wellington"  is 
superb.  Alignment  is  perfect  and  absolutely  permanent. 
Type  moves  only  two  inches  in  a  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  way.  Type  cannot  be  injured  no  matter  how 
many  keys  you  strike  at  once.  Compare  these  features 
with  the  same  on  other  machines  that  require  expert 
attention  to  keep  in  repair.  The  complete  machine 
weighs  only  seventeen  pounds,  stands  five  inches  high, 
and  is  made  up  of  only  seven  hundred  pieces  instead  of 
two  thousand,  the  usual  number  in  other  standard 
machines. 

Remember,  the  "Wellington"  is  not  an  experiment 
or  a  toy.  It  has  been  on  the  market  for  15  years.  Over 
80,000  are  now  in  use.  It  is  the  simplest,  most 
durable  typewriter  made.  It  will  do  all  that  any  $100 
machine  will  do  and  do  it  just  as  well.  The  price  you 
pay  is  for  quality — the  quality  that  insures  good  work, 
long  life,  and  complete  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 


But  read  our  ten-day  free  trial  offer.    Then  send   for 
the  machine  and  let  it  prove  our  claims. 

10-Day  Free  Trial 

You  can  have  the  machine  for  ten  days.  Try  it  out 
in  every  way  possible.  Then,  if  you  are  not  thoroughly 
convinced  the  '  Wellington  "  gives  you  your  money's 
wonh,  retum  the  machine  at  our  expense.  Isn't  that 
a  fair  offer  i*  Mail  us  the  coup>on  and  we  will  send 
you  complete  information. 


One  Year  Guarantee 


.  / 


Every-       Wellington"   Typewriter   is  guar-  ^. 
anteed  for  one  year  against  all  defects  due  to  i''       Sign 
fault  of  material    or   construction.       Our  /  This 

guarantee  really  means  we  will. keep  the   /  V**a- 

machine   in    perfect    working    order   / 
for  one  year.     You   cannot    get   a    / 


broader 
machine. 


guarantee 


on 


any 


Please  tell  me  all 
'      about  the  Welling- 
ton Typewriter    and 
your  l(Way  free  trial 
offer. 


Sign  the  coupon  and  learn  all  details  about 
the  fairest,  squarest  typewriter  offer  ever 
made.     Sign  it  now  while  you  think  of  it. 


Name. 


THE  WILLIAMS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ltd.,  50  River  St.,  Plattsburgh,  NY.  /        Address 
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THE  i^lARiV^OJV 

"The  Easiest  Riding  Car  in  the  World  ' 


T 


HE  SECRET  of  these 
long-distance  victories, 
lies  in  the  superior  de- 
sign, construction  and 
tire  economy  of  the 
Marmon  stock  cars — 
the  kind  you  buy. 


Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co. 

Indianapolis  (Elstab.  1851)  Indiana 

Sixty  Years   of  Successftil  Mannfactaring 

Some  of  the  Marmon  Victories 


Cobe   Cup 

200  Miles-1631^^  Minntes 

Wheatley  Hills— Van'bilt 
190  Miles— 190  Minutes 

Atlanta  'A.  A.  Tropby 
120  Miles—    107  Minutes 

Los  Angeles  Two  Hours 
148  Miles  -  120  Minutes 

Vanderbilt-Donor's 
Trophy:  278.08  MUes— 
2563^3  Minutes 

Elgin- KaneCounty  Tropby 
169  Miles-184  4  Minutes 


Wheeler&Scbebler 
Tropby  200  Miles -166U 
Minutes 

Atlanta  Speedway  Tropby 
200  Miles— 182  i  Minutes 

Los  Angeles  Granl  Prize 
100  M.les     76  3  Minutes 

City  of  Atlanta  Tropby 
200  Miles— 17U  Minutes 

R  e  m  y  Grand  Brassard 
100  Miles— 80%  Minutes 

Savannah  Challenge 
Trophy :  277  Miles-263?<i 
Minutes 


And  a  number  of  other  Long  Distance  Events 


LICENSED   UNDER   SCLDCN   PATENT 


SOLARCLIPSE  Lamps 

— On  Most  Top-Notch  Cars 


Notice  the  classiest  looking  cars — wherever 
you  go — ^and  the  name  on  the  lamps  nine  times 
in  ten  is  Solarclipsc. 

Solarclipse  gives  two  distinct  fields  of  light — 
a  long  beam  for  countr)^  driving  that  lights  up 
the  road  many  rods  ahead,  and  a  widely  diffused 
area  of  near-by  illumination  for  city  use  that  practically  en- 
ables the  driver  to  see  around  the  comer.  The  two  rays 
may  be  used  together,  or  the  long  beam  may  be  shut  off  and  on  again 
at  any  moment  from  the  driver's  seat  without  affecting  the  short 
rays  in  the  least. 

With  the  new  and  improved  Gold  Reflector,  Solarclipse  provides 
a  golden  ray  like  sunlight.  See  Solarclipse  at  your  dealer's  or  write 
for  catalog  to  the  nearest  office  below. 

SOLAR  LAMPS 


Badger  Brass  Manufacturing  Co. 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin  New  York  City 
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(Continued  from  page  74) 

and  to  run  the  continuous  service  with  horses 
has  always  been  very^  expensive,  for  it  has 
required  the  maintenance  of  stables  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  to  proNdde  relays 
of  teams.  Now  this  company  has  twenty- 
five  gasoline  trucks.  Each  evening  these 
trucks  are  backed  up  against  the  freight 
sheds  in  New  Jersey  where  the  packages  are 
transferred  to  them  from  the  cars.  Then 
the  trucks  whiz  over  to  Xew  York.  They 
take  only  forty-five  minutes  to  go  from 
Jersey  Citj'  to  BrookljTi.  They  go  from 
distributing-point  to  distributing-point  and 
this  interesting  thing  happens:  they  are 
never  empty.  TMien  they  discharge  a  load 
at  the  Grand  Central  Station  they  take  on 
a  bunch  of  packages  for  Harlem.  Thus  they 
carry  a  full  load  all  day  long  and  all  through 
the  night.  Nearly  all  of  these  trucks  have 
averaged  twenty-two  hours'  work  out  of 
every  twenty-four  since  they  have  been  in 
commission.  The  company  has  found  that 
they  do  the  work  of  more  than  double  the 
number  of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  in 
much  less  time,  with  greater  and  more  con- 
sistent efSciency. 

"Take  a  commodity  like  ice.  One  of  the 
great  sources  of  loss  in  this  business  is  from 
melting  on  the  wagons  in  hot  weather.  This 
melting  is  estimated,  to  be  from  15  to  30  per 
cent.,  depending  upon  the  heat  and  the 
length  of  the  wagon's  route.  Ice  dealers 
have  begun  to  use  motor  trucks  for  retail 
dehvery.  They  go  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
horse-drawn  vehicle;  therefore,  the  loss  from 
melting  is  only  one-third  as  great.  When 
ice  is  selling  at  forty  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  New  York,  this  is  an 
item  to  be  considered. 

"  The  machines  built  solely  for  commercial 
purposes  comprize  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  vast  number  of  automobiles  that  have 
practical  service  every  day.  The  1910 
pleasure-car  output  will  afford  a  good  illus- 
tration. The  estimated  number  of  machines 
turned  out  this  year  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand.  The  largest  number— that  is, 
approximately  fifty-eight  thousand — range 
in  price  from  $1,000  ta  $1,250;  nearly  forty 
thousand  cost  from  $750  to  $1,000,  while 
fifteen  thousand  vary  in  price  from  $485  to 
$750.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  75 
per  cent,  of  these  moderate-price  cars  are 
bought  by  people  who  have  some  practical 
use  for  them.  They  are  farmers,  physicians, 
architects,  contractors,  collectors,  purchas- 
ing agents,  and  salesmen.  Of  the  remaining 
number  of  cars  more  than  half  are  used  by 
their  owners  in  some  way  other  than  for 
pleasure  only. 

"  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  an 
activity  that  has  not  been  invaded  by  the 
motor  vehicle.  Farmers  are  using  the  truck 
to  haul  cream  to  the  central  creamery  sta- 
tions established  under  their  cooperative 
schemes ;  the  Chicago  police  force  uses  motor 
patrols,  while  many  hospitals  in  some  of  the 
large  cities  have  automobile  ambulances. 
In  New  York,  many  of  the  high-pressvu-e  hose 
wagons  of  the  fire  department  are  propelled 
by  gasoline  or  electricity  and  Chief  Croker 
and  all  his  aides  go  to  conflagrations  in  auto- 
mobiles at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  Nor 
is  this  enterprise  confined  to  the  big  centers, 
for  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  has  a  completely 
equipped  motor-propelled  fire  department. 
The  New  Theater  hauls  its  scenery  in  a 
motor  truck  with  a  trailer  behind  it.  Not 
long  ago  an  elephant  was  hauled  on  a  big 
truck  from  a  lot  where  a  circus  was  showing. 
Even  the  undertaker  has  taken  to  the  motor. 
There  are  enterprising  men  in  Chicago, 
Detroit,  and  Fort  ^Yorth  who  have  auto- 
mobile hearses.  At  the  fimeral  of  a  prom- 
inent capitahst  in  Detroit,  last  spring,  there 
was  not  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  in  the  line." 

So  important,  in  fact,  has  the  commer- 
cial car  become,  that  the  annual  Madison 
Square  Garden  show  of  this  month  has  been 
extended  over  an  additional  week,  in  order 
to  provide  for  an  exhibition  of  trucks  and 
wagons.  During  the  first  week  (January  7 
to  January  14)  the  show  will  be  devoted  to 
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gasoline  pleasure  vehicles  an(j  accessories 
exclusively,  and  during  the  second  week 
(January  16  to  January  21),  to  gasoline  and 
electric  business,  or  freight-carrying  vehicles, 
thirty-five  different  vehicles  being  shovi^n. 

MOTOR  AND    HORSE-DRAWN  VEHICLES 

Mr.  Marcosson,  in  his  Saturday  Evening 
Pout  article,  already  referred  to  in  this  issue, 
makes  some  interesting  comparisons  be- 
tween the  cost  of  motor-  and  horse-drawn 
vehicles: 

"  Take  the  case  of  a  l)ig  industrial  concern 
on  Staten  Island,  which  uses  a  three-ton 
gasoline  truck,  a  three-horse  truck,  and  a 
two-horse  truck.  The  haul  that  forms  the 
basis  of  this  calculation  is  five  miles  across 
Staten  Island  and  five  miles  in  New  York. 
The  round  trip,  therefore,  is  twenty  miles. 
This  trip  occupies  the  horse-drawn  trucks 
all  day,  while  the  motor  truck  does  it  twice 
a  day  with  ease.  The  three-horse  truck 
hauls  four  tons  and  a  half  and  costs  $10.03 
a  day  for  operation;  the  two-horse  truck 
carries  three  tons  and  costs  $7.31  a  day, 
while  the  motor  truck  costs  $13.40.  Tho 
the  truck  costs  more  to  operate  it  does  much 
more  work.  This,  you  will  find,  is  the  gen- 
eral result  of  similar  comparisons. 

"Yet  some  operators,  especially  those  who 
have  heavy  and  wearing  haulage,  run  trucks 
more  cheaply  than  they  can  maintain  horse- 
drawn  teams.  The  case  of  a  New  York 
contractor  who  hauls  heavy  stone  to  the 
crusher  and  broken  stone  away  from  it— 
thus  having  full  loads  all  the  time — is  typical. 
With  a  three-ton  motor  truck  he  does  in 
a  day  and  a  half  what  formerly  took  five 
teams  two  whole  days.  He  can  haul  three 
tons  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  an  hour  on 
country  roads.  Instead  of  five  drivers  at 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  he  has  one  motor 
driver  at  two  dollars  and  a  half.  He  figures 
that  the  total  daily  cost  of  operation  of  the 
truck,  including  gasoline,  oil,  driver,  and 
wages  of  three  helpers,  is  eight  dollars  and  a 
quarter  a  day,  while  the  cost  of  the  upkeep 
of  the  horse  teams  was  over  eleven  dollars. 

"  Take  coal,  which  is  one  of  the  hardest 
strains  on  the  horse,  because  the  load,  in- 
stead of  diminishing  in  bulk  all  the  time, 
as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  delivery,  remains 
heavy  over  the  entire  period  of  the  trip. 
In  snow  and  sleet  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
horses  is  terrific.  Often  a  four-hundred- 
dollar  team  is  rendered  useless  after  one 
experience  on  icy  streets.  Here  is  where  the 
motor  truck  comes  in.  Last  winter,  in  New 
York,  the  motor  coal  trucks  kept  up  their 
deliveries  day  and  night  when  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  were  ail  put  out  of  busine.«is 
or  their  service  badly  crippled.  Coal  trucks 
have  piled  up  impressive  records.  A  five- 
ton  truck  delivered  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  tons  of  coal  in  twenty-six  working  days 
without  any  delay  from  breakdowns.  It 
covered  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles, 
the  daily  tonnage  was  twenty-seven,  and  the 
average  mileage  each  day  was  twenty-eight. 
A  ten-ton  coal  truck  delivered  eight\-four 
tons  a  day  and  got  two  miles  and  a  half  out 
of  each  gallon  of  gasoline. 

"An  interesting  comparison  has  been  made 
between  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  and  the 
electric  truck.  In  this  instance  the  invest- 
ment in  fifty-three  double-team  wagons, 
two  hundred  and  twelve  horses  and  fifty- 
three  sets  of  double  harness  represented 
$08,631.05.  The  annual  operating  expenses 
of  these  teams,  including  interest  on  the 
investment,  depreciation  and  labor,  was 
$149,674.05.  Contrasted  with  this  outfit 
is  the  work  of  forty  electrics — ten  three-ton 
truclcs  and  twenty  two-ton  trucks — repre- 
senting an  investment  of  $140,570.80.  The 
annual  operating  expenses  of  the  trucks, 
including  interest  on  investment  and  dcpre- 


Shaft  or  Enclosed  Chain  Drive 
— as  You  Choose 


Rauch  &  Lang  Electrics  may  be  procured  with  shaft  or  en- 
closed chain  drive. 

This  allows  all  who  have  preferences  to  suit  themselves  in 
regard  to  the  drive  and  still  have  the  exquisite  finish  and  style 
which  distinguishes  all  Rauch  &  Lang  cars. 

Both  drives  are  noiseless,  efficient  and  strong. 

Both  are  produced  in  our  factory,  where  every  process  is 
carefully  watched.  The  Rauch  &  Lang  name  stands  back  of 
the  car  no  matter  what  method  is  used  for  transmission. 

Exide  Battery  (standard  equipment),  "Ironclad"  Exide  or 
Edison  Batteries  can  be  furnished,  if  desired.  Tires — Palmer 
Web  Pneumatic  or  Rauch  &  Lang  Motz  Cushion. 

These  options  mean  that  whatever  your  mechanical  ideas 
may  be,  they  can  be  had  in  Rauch  &  Lang  cars,  the  notable 
cars  for  style  and  appointments. 

There  are  Rauch  &  Lang  agents  in  all  the  principal  cities. 
Telephone  for  demonstrations  or  write  direct  for  catalog 
to  factory. 

THE  RAUCH   &  LANG  CARRIAGE   COMPANY 
2257  West  25th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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SAVES 

50 

Per  Cent  on 

Tire  Expense 

with  less  than 

5 

Per  Cent 

added  outlay. 


The  Tire  Problem  Solved 


By  using  "Myhtib"  Rubber  Tire  Preserver 

Applied  like  piiint  !>>  anyi-'ne  to  outside  of  Tire  Casinss.  Only  one  treatment  required 
duriUR  lire  of  tires.  Makes  Rubber  impervious  to  oil.  ifti/^r  or  air.  Reduces  friction  and 
heat,  adds  to  n'silienc>.  insures  s.ifety  in  r;>iin_- 

ADD  50  ;  TO  YOUR  TIRE  MILEAGE 

Sold  iiiifler  tlio  fullowliKr  Kixiniiilor:  "Money  refunded  to  Motorists  baying 
*Mvhtib'  of  us.  aI^pl^in»:as  dirfcttuj  to  an\  new  standard  casing,  who  are  not  convinceo 
of  added  mileui;e  and  8iiti>faction." 

Tested  by  leadinsr  Hot<>rist9  for  two  yrars.  Report  of  8tAt«  Chemist  and  t<^imontftls  on  applicfttion. 
Or.lpr  of  your  dealer  If  be  cannot  supply  you.  we  will  deliver  prepaid  in  the  Vnited  States,  for  $10  00, 
.1  fouiplete  outfit  with  brn.sh.  sufficient  for  four  larre  tires  or  six  small  ones  Half  Cases  $.*»  ro  Or  add 
$.1  lit)  to  re^uUr  pru'e  <^f  any  new  standard  casing,  send  to  ua  and  wc  will  purchase  and  treat,  ahippinf 
to  vku  I'v  prepaid  express  to  prove  our  claims. 

All  Tires  s'lould  l>e  treatel  wh.n  l.iyin;  up  car  for  the  winter  as      Mylilih"  prevents  decay  of  mbber. 
OKDKR   T«»-n,%Y  .%4iK\TS    W.«\TRD 

MYHTIB  RUBBER  TIRE  PRESERVER  CO^  INC. 
.•«:«7     A-i>liiiii    MriM'i  Hurt  ford.    Torn. 


Our  renders  are  a.iked  to  mention  The  Litkrary  Pir,K.<5T  when  wrjtlp.i;  to  advenisers. 
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RESPONSIVENESS  to  the  touch  of  a  lever— power,  speed, 
smoothness  of  action,  luxury,  endurance — the  very  things 
which  constitute  character  and  worth  in  a  motor  car — are 
concentrated  in  the  make-up  of  the  1911  Stevens- Duryea  Six. 
It  is  the  evolution  of  an  ideal  through  twenty  years  of  pro- 
gressive development. 

Our  literature  faces  squarely  every  issue  in  motordom — docs  not  endeavor  to  per- 
sviade  by  presenting  a  carefully  adjusted  point  of  view.  It  gives  information  that 
you  can  check  up,  and  which  stands  up  after  all  counts  are  in.    Write  for  it  today. 


Stcvcns-Duryea  Company 


Chicopee  Falls,  Mass* 


Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 
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15  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL 

WE'LL  put  ttie  UM  Art  Steel  Typewriter  Stand  and  Cabinet  in  your 
office  for  1 5  days'  Free  1  rial  and  let  you  see  for 
yourself  how  you  can  increase  the  efiiciency  of 
your  stenographers  and  save  space.  Occupies  but  4 
sq.  ft. — the  kind  you  now  use  takes  10  sq.  ft.  or  more. 
Holds  stationery  enough  to  last  a  week — can  reach  everything  without 
moving  the  body.     Solid  steel  frame. 

Outs      Office>      E:x|3ense> 

Light  in  weight  but  absolutely  rigid  and  silent  under  operation.     Saves  time  — 
epace— materidb.       Dictate  a  short  letter  telling  us  to  send  you  one  on  1 5  dayi' 
FREE  trial.     We  fill  order  thiu  our  dealer  or,  where  we  have 
no  agency,  take  this  "  Free  Trial  Offer"  to  any  office  supply 
dealer — ask  him  to  order  lor  you;  or,  if  you  have  satisfactory 
rating,  use  your  own  business  stationery  and  we  will  deliver 
direct  to  you.     If    not  satisfactory  after    15  days'   free 
trial  return  to  dealer  or  to  us. 
JfV"u  vnsh  further  information  first,  send  yonr 
dealer's  name  and  write/or  descriptive  circular. 

The  TOLEDO  METAL  FURNITUR^CO. 
SU.'S?  l>orr  street,  T01.KU«»,  OHIO 

Attractive  proposition  for  dealers.     We  develop  stea<iv 
Closed-  sales  that  yuii  ran  handle.     Write  for  pai-ticulars 


Open 


elation,  was    $113,902.12,  which    was  a  sa- 
ving of  .¥35,771,93,  or  about  23  per  cent. 

MOTOR     BUS   TRAVEL 

The  operations  for  the  year  1910  of  a 
motor  'bus  company  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  are  set  forth  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle. 
These  'buses  are  run  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
upper  Broadway,  and  Riverside  Drive. 
They  are  of  the  double-deck  type,  similar  to 
those  used  in  London,  and  are  of  French  de- 
sign and  construction.  The  company  has 
the  right  to  charge  a  ten-cent  fare  for  adults. 
The  annual  report  shows  "a  profitable  and 
growing  patronage."  In  the  morning  and 
evening,  traffic  is  made  up  largely  of  persons 
going  to  and  from  business;  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  of  "the  better  class  of  shoppers," 
and  in  fine  weather,  of  visitors  to  New  York 
who,  from  the  upper  deck,  "enjoy  a  splendid 
sight-seeing  excursion."  Except  in  winter, 
the  roof  seats  on  Simdays  "  are  filled  on  every 
trip,  and  the  demand  for  seats  is  frequently 
greater  than  the  supply."  The  week-day 
traffic  is  the  most  profitable,  because  then 
the  average  haul  is  much  shorter  than  on 
Sundaj'.  In  the  winter  a  considerable  busi- 
ness is  done  in  transporting  parties  to 
theaters  and  social  fimctions. 

During  the  year  sixty-one  'buses  were  in 
constant  operation.  The  number  of  trips 
made  was  153,609,  an  increase  of  56,679; 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  at  ten 
cents  5,755,221,  an  increase  of  2,333,507;  the 
total  amount  of  fares  collected  $603,019,  an 
increase  of  $251,418;  other  sources  of  revenue 
producing  a  total  of  $630,325,  an  increase  of 
$260,919.  The  total  operating  expenses, 
not  including  taxes,  were  $531,167,  an 
increase  of  $240,006,  the  taxes  being 
$34,059,  leaving  a  net  income  from  oper- 
ation o£  $65,098,  an  increase  of  $6,683. 
Items  in  the  balance  sheet  include  the 
following: 

Year's  In- 
crease or 
(D)      Decrpase 
813,261.24 
(D$       ,5,.S  79.20 
3,889.25 

$11,771.29 
832,840.88 


ASSETS 
1010 

Cash $50,477.09 

Accounts  receivable.  5,929.09 

Materials  and  supplies     22,433.16 


Total  floating  cap'l     $78,839.34 

Motor  'buses $351,421.95 

1,193.65 


Columbia  car. 
Tools,  machinery  and 

other  equipment.  .  8,362.65 

Furniture  and  Fixt'rs  263.90 

Contracts  and  rights  25,105.27 

Station  improvemt's.  7,802.33 

Total   fixt    capital 

gross  investment  $349,149.75 

Deduct   depreciation 

omnibuses.     Cr.  .  .   $202,439.62 
Denreciation   station 

improvements.  Cr.         6,220.01 

Fixt      capital — Net  , 

investment $185,490.12      (l»  $80,303.74 


2,674.80 
28.50 


$35,444.18 


$112,583.28 
3,164.64 


Prepayments $2,733.14 

Deficit 430,336.77 


(D)        .$305.42 
CD)    27.879.77 


Total $697,399.37       (D)  $96,717.64 


LIABILITIES 

Taxes  accrued $27,043.18 

Accounts    owing    to 

associated  comp..  552,062.96 
Mis.  acc'nts  payable  21,136.46 
Accrued  interest  and 

other       unfunded 

debt 9,262.05 

Reserve  for  damage 

claims  37,894.72 

Capital  stock 50,000.00 


$10,917.31 

(DO  147,395.41 
a.992.08 


(D)  189.13 

35.957.51 


Total $697,399.37      (D)  $96,717.64 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CARS  AND  MORTGAGES  ONCE  MORE 
Isaac  F.  Marcosson  in  an  article  on  the  car 
and  the  farmer,  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  said  he  had  made  dili- 
gent inquiries  as  to  cars  having  been  pur- 
chased by  farmers  with  money  raised  on 
notes  or  mortgages.  The  results  of  his  in- 
quiries he  gives  as  follows: 

"Wherever  I  went  in  the  Middle  West  I 
talked  to  bankers  on  this  moi*.gage  subject. 
In  Kansas  City,  for  example,  I  could  fmd 
but  one  mortgage  on  an  automobile  and  that 
was  made  by  a  farmer  who  was  amply 
able  to  pay  for  the  car.  He  had  wheat  in 
his  bin  and  he  wanted  to  keep  it  there  until 
the  price  went  up.  He  really  made  money 
by  holding  his  grain  and  paying  the  small 
interest  on  the  money  borrowed.  Nowhere 
could  I  fmd  any  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  had  made  any  sacrifice  to  buy 
a  car.  In  practically  every  case  he  had 
bought  for  cash. 

"The  case  of  the  largest  loan  and  mortgage 
company  in  Topeka  will  illustrate.  Dur- 
ing the  past  ten  months  this  company 
loaned  one  million  dollars  and  most  of  it  went 
to  farmers.  There  were  over  four  hundred 
items.  Every  borrower  was  asked  to  state 
whether  he  owned  an  automobile.  In  ex- 
actly three  cases  the  borrowers  had  cars. 
One  was  a  garage  owner  who  wanted  to 
build  an  addition  to  his  shop;  the  second 
was  a  farmer  who  had  a  good  chance  to  buy 
a  quarter  section  of  land  that  he  had  long 
coveted,  and  the  third  was  a  prosperous 
lumberman.  The  farmers  who  had  borrowed 
from  this  company  were  using  the  proceeds 
of  the  loans  to  acquire  good  land  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  One  moral  of  the  example 
furnished  by  the  Topeka  company  was  that 
the  automobile  owner  was  not  a  borrower. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  bank  deposits  in 
the  Middle  West  are  increasing.  In  the 
little  town  of  Great  Bend,  which,  as  you 
have  seen,  is  the  very  center  of  wide  owner- 
ship of  automobiles  by  the  farmer,  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  fifteen  jwr  cent,  in 
deposits.  The  same  is  true  all  over  Iowa 
and  Nebraska. 

"Here  is  another  angle  on  the  mortgage 
question:  One  of  the  largest  consolidations 
of  motor  companies  sent  out  a  circular 
letter  to  twenty-four  thousand  bankers  ask- 
ing if  the  people  were  mortgaging  their  homes 
or  land  to  buy  automobiles.  The  number  of 
replies  received  up  to  the  time  this  article 
was  written  was  fifty-two  himdred  and 
eighty.  The  number  of  machines  reported 
in  these  answers  was  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixteen. 
The  number  of  people  who  had  placed  mort- 
gages to  buy  cars  was  twelve  himdred  and 
fifty-four,  or  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
In  practically  evci-y  instance  the  person 
who  did  the  mortgaging  lived  in  the  city. 
Most  of  them  were  physicians  and  merchants, 
who  regarded  the  motor-car  as  a  good  in- 
vestment and  who  were  using  it  in  business. 

"The  reason  why  the  buying  of  automo- 
biles by  the  farmer  is  felt  in  the  East  and 
causes  distress  there  is  quite  simple.  The 
farmer  is  the  biggest  depositor  in  many 
country  backs.  These  banks  in  turn  send 
their  surplus  on  to  the  Eastern  centers, 
notably  New  York.  When  the  farmers 
draw  oxit  cash  to  buy  machines  it  causes  a 
shrinkage  in  the  count  rj'  bank's  surolus 
and  it  must  call  in  its  money  from  New 
York.  Tliis  in  turn  cuts  down  the  amount 
available  for  loans  to  stock  speculators  in 
Wall  Street. 

"One  wise  Kansas  fanner  sized  up  the 
whole  situation  for  me  in  this  picturesque 
fashion:  'No  wonder  those  benevolent  Wall 
Street  fellows  are  disturbed  over  our  buying 
automobiles.  We  are  keeping  out  of  the 
stock  market.  But  they  would  not  be  so 
fearful  of  our  alleged  extravagance  if  we 
were  answering  the  circulars  about  mining 
and  watered  stock.' " 


ANOTHER    THING:      The    Detroit 
/~A^  Electric  is  so  invitingly  roomy. 

Its  wider ^  deeper  seats  are  a  delight. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  "close  quarters."  You 
ride  restfully,  luxuriously  —  without  crowding 
your  seat-companion  or  encroaching  on  the  knee- 
room  of  vour  vis-a-vis. 

A  woman  asks  safety  in  the  car  she  drives 
— her  menfolk  demand  it  for  her.  She  finds 
the  unique  control  of  the  Detroit  Electric 
simple,  positive,  unerring.  It  "comes  nat- 
ural" for  her  to  do  the  right  thing.  If  she 
forgets — the  car  "remembers' '  automatically. 

Our  "Chalnless"  Direct  Shaft  Drive  — 
a  straight  path  of  poiuer  from  motor  to 
adjustable  beveled  gear  in  rear  axle  —  is  the 
greatest  feature  ever  offered  in  an  electric 
vehicle. 


See  our  exhibits  at  the  Automobile  Show, 
New  York,  January  7  to  21— Chicago,  Jan- 
uary 28  to  February  4th.  Write  for  new 
catalog. 
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Anderson  Electric  Car  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Successors  to  Anderson  Carriage  Co. 

BRANCHES  :  New  York,  Chicaso,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland.    Selling  Representatives  in  all  Leading  Cities. 
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Springs  Atl^ 
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Guaranteed  by  Buffalo  Lithia  Sprlnirs  Wntcr  Co..  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30, 1906. 

Prescribed  by  Physicians  for 

URIC  ACID,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  DIABETES.  ETC. 
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50%  Saving  in  First  Cost — 40%  Saving  in  Operating 
Expense  —  Uninterrupted  Service  Under  All  Conditions. 
That' s  What  We  Offer — That's  What  We  Guarantee  in 
ALL  Palmer-Singer  Six  Cylinder,  Sixty  Horse-Power,  Four 
Speed  Forward  and  Reverse,  Touring  Car. 

PALMER-SINGER  stands  for  STANDARD  construction  even  to  the 
minutest  detail — built  in  New  York  City  along  the  very  highest  lines  known  to 
modem  automobile  requirements — free  from  mechanical  imperfection  of  any 
kind,  it  possesses  many  points  of  superiority  to  be  found  in  no  other  car. 

Our  guarantee  of  uninterrupted  service  means  something — it  is  sincere — it 
takes  effect  the  moment  a  car  leaves  our  factory  and  is  continuous— it  is  backed 
by  men  of  unquestionable  integrity — men  whose  word  is  their  bond. 

Our  literature  is  most  interesting  and  instructive;  a  postal  will  bring  it 
to  your  address. 

PALMER  <a  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  N.  Y. 

1620  Broadway,  New  York;  1321  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Ed.  M.  Fowler,  Western  Sales  Manager,  533  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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I  cUANSES  THE  TTtTH 
^\  pUflinEST11E_BREAT)(   / 


A  little  Sanitol 
Tooth  Powder 
goes  a  long  way. 
Its  strong  anti- 
septic properties 
penetrate  and 
cleanse  every  cre- 
vice, preventing 
decay.  It  whitens 
the  teeth,  keeps 
the  gums  healthy 
and  the  mouth 
sweet  and  pure. 


CAUTION  TO  PURCHASERS  OF  TOPS 

is  a  top  material  of  recognized  high  ami 
uniform  quality  and  a  product  made  only 
liy  us.  Many  unscrupulous  dealers  mis- 
represent as  PANTASOTE  cheap  inferior 
materials  to  increase  their  profits — at  the 
purchaser's  expense.  To  the  average  person 
these  sui^stitutes  when  new  look  somewhat 
like  PANTASOTE. 


See  that 
this  label  Is 
oil  the  top 
to  p  r  t  V  e  n  t 
f  r  aurtnlent 
sulistitutioii. 


TO  USE  THIS 
LABEL  ON 


IS  A  PENAL 
OFFENSE 


Dealers  re- 
civod  these 
labels  FREK 
witli  every 
yard,  leaviiii; 
no  exrnse  lor 
not  using 
them. 


P.\NTASOTE  is  superior  to  mohairs  for  many 
rrasons — two  in  particular,  the  impossibility  of 
(■loaning  them  and  the  ruination  of  their  inter- 
lining gum  of  Very  impure  rubber  by  exposure  to 
grease  or  sunlight,  as  are  tires. 

Send  postal  for  booklet  on  top  7naterials, 
and  samples. 
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THE  PANTASOTE  CO. 

Bc'e.OV/'X.UMO   0RJ£E,N   BLDC     MEV/VOWv. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

THOSE  who  do  not  know  Eden  Phill- 
potts  as  a  poet  will  be  surprized  and 
delighted  by  "WUd  Fruit"  (John  Lane  Ck)m- 
pany).  There  is  something  in  the  lyric 
swing  of  these  poems  that  catches  the  ear  and 
thrills  the  heart.  The  verse  is  fresh  and 
clear.  It  leads  us  into  the  open  where  we 
scent  the  air  from  the  Downs — the  air 
Keats  said  was  worth  sixpence  a  pint! 

In  even  the  briefest  characterization  of 
Mr.  Phillpotts'  work  it  is  inevitable  that  we 
mention  his  debt  to  Grecian  ideals.  This 
author  has  drenched  himself  in  the  Grecian 
spirit — in  the  lore,  the  legends,  and  the  lan- 
guage. The  half  of  his  poems  are  tributes 
to  Hellenic  sculpture  and  much  of  the  verse 
would  lose  its  meaning  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  Grecian  art  and  Grecian  mythology. 
The  poems  that  we  reprint  deal  with  modern 
subjects,  but  even  in  them  there  is  a  distinct 
trace  of  Hellenism. 

It  is  a  rare  treat  in  these  latter  days,  by 
the  way,  to  find  a  ballad  hke  "The  Fisher- 
man" with  its  perfect  intermingUng  of 
laughter  and  pathos.  "Man's  Days"  in 
the  breath  of  its  humanity  suggests  Shake- 
speare's "Seven  Ages,"  while  the  two  sonnets 
with  which  we  close  the  selections  from  the 
volume  are  filled  with  radiant  color  and 
with  the  tender  feeling  familiar  to  lovers  of 
Keats. 

The  Fisherman 

He  was  a  lad  of  high  degree; 

She  was  a  farmer's  daughter; 

He  came  to  fish  the  silver  ley, 

Or  did  he  come  to  court  her? 

"Pray  angle  where  you  will,"  quoth  she; 

"The  little  trout  may  swim  to  thee; 

But  never  think  that  you'll  catch  me." 

Yet  where  was  that  fair  maiden  born 

But  felt  her  heart  beat  higher 

To  see  a  lordling  look  forlorn 

And  beg  to  come  anigh  her? 

"Stray  nearer,  if  you  must,"  quoth  she, 

"Since  'tis  an  act  of  charity; 

But  never  try  to  speak  to  me." 

The  woodland  ways  are  sweet  and  green 

Under  the  summer  weather, 

.■\.nd  through  the  dingle,  through  the  dene, 

Go  boy  and  girl  together. 

"  You  held  my  hand  because,"  quoth  she, 

"The  stepping-stones  were  slippery; 

But  now  I'm  over  let  it  be." 

A  heart  that  burns,  a  breast  that  sighs, 

Red  lips  with  promise  laden; 

A  pleading  voice  and  bright  brown  eye.s — 

Alas,  my  pretty  maiden! 

"Can  such  a  king  of  men,"  quoth  she, 

"Mate  with  a  humble  girl  like  me? 

Then  I  will  trust  my  soul  to  thee! " 

She  sits  amid  the  yellow  sheaves, 

That  little  farmer's  daughter. 

Or  counts  the  scarlet  cherry  leaves 

Fall  on  the  shining  water. 

"Red  leaves  and  river  deep,"  quoth  she, 

"Come,  hide  my  tear-worn  heart,  for  he 

Hath  broken  and  forgotten  me." 

Man's  Days 

A  sudden  wakin',  a  sudden  weepin'; 

A  li'l  suckin',  a  li'l  sleepin'; 

A  cheel's  full  joys  an'  a  cheel's  short  sorrows, 

Wi'  a  power  o'  faith  in  gert  to-morrows. 

Young  blood  red  hot  an'  the  love  of  a  maid; 

Wan  glorious  hour  as'U  never  fade; 

Some  shadows,  some  sunshine,  some  triumphs, 

some  tears; 
An'  a  gatherin'  weight  o'  the  flyin'  years. 

Then  auld  man's  talk  o'  the  days  behind  'e; 
Your  darter's  youngest  darter  to  mind  'e; 
A  li'l  dreamin',  a  li'l  dyin', 
A  li'l  lew  corner  o'  airth  to  lie  in. 
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The  Grave  of  Keats 


Where  silver  swathes  of  newly  fallen  hay 
Fling  up  their  incense  to  the   Roinan  sun; 
Where  violets  spread  their  dusky  leaves  and  run 
In  a  dim  ripple,  and  a  glittering  bay 
Lifts  overhead  his  living  wreath;  where  day 
Burns  fierce  upon  his  endless  night  and  none 
Can  whisper  to  him  of  the  thing  he  won, 
Love-starved  young  Keats  hath  cast  his  gift  of 

clay. 
And  still  the  little  marble  makes  a  moan 
Under  the  scented  shade;  one   nightingale 
With  many  a  meek  and  mourning  monotone 
Throbs  of  his  sorrow;  sings  how  oft  men  fail 
And  leave  their  dearest  light-b ringers  alone 
To  shine  unseen,  anrl  all  unfriended  pale. 

II 

Oh,  leave  the  lyre  upon  his  humble  stone. 
The  rest  erase;  if  Keats  were  come  again. 
The  quickest  he  to  blot  this  cry  of  pain. 
The  first  to  take  a  sorrowing  world's  atone. 
'Tis  not  the  high  magistral  way  to  moan 
When  a  mean  present  leaps  and  sweeps  amain 
Athwart  the  prophets'   vision;  not  one  groan 
Escapes  their  souls,  and  lingers  not  one  strain. 
They  answer  to  tlieir  ideals;  their  good 
Outshines  all  flare  and  glare  of  futile  marls. 
They  stand  beside  their  altars  while  the  flood 
Ephemeral  rolls  on  and  roars  and  parts. 
It  shall  not  chill  a  poet's  golden  blood; 
It  can  not  drown  the  master's  miglity  liearts. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  refer  again 
to  the  history  of  John  Carter  who  was  re- 
cently Hberated  from  the  Minnesota  State 
prison,  where  he  had  been  unjustly  confined. 
"Hard  Labor"  was  written  in  November, 
1909,  while  the  author  was  still  a  con- 
vict, and  it  is  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
Tfie  English  Review."  The  poem  shows  the 
passionate  earnestness  of  the  poet,  and  re- 
veals at  once  his  powers  and  his  limitations. 

Hard  Labor 

By  John  Carter 

I 

I  work,  and  as  the  task  is  done  I  brood 
On  what  has  been  and  what  is  yet  to  pass, 
A  life  spilt  from  an  idly  handled  glass, 

And  days  as  this,  an  endless  multitude. 

Labor  and  brooding — is  there  then  no  rest'? 
Day  follows  day,  and  in  the  silent  nights 
Throng  ghostly  memories  of  past  delights. 

Faces  I  loved,  and  lips  that  I  have  prest. 

Until  the  sullen,  deep-toned  morning  bell 
Wakes  me  to  face  a  yesterday  again 
With  all  its  bitter  agony  of  pain. 

Thou  didst  not  linger,  Dante,  in  thy  hell. 

They  say  the  torture's  gone,  the  dawn's  arisen, 
Mercy,  to  angered  hearts  a  suitor  strange. 
Has    begged    her  own;    yet    this  they  can    not 
change, 

I  have  been  free,  and  I  am  here  in  prison. 

II 

We  bear  upon  us  different  brands  of  shame. 
And   some   tlie  outward   insults   cannot    brook. 
The    gaoler's    ready    oath,    the    scornful    look. 

While    others    grieve    in    silence;  yet    the    same 

Rebellious  thoughts  we  sliarc;  we  hate  alike 
The  grudging  hand  that  offers  us  its  dole. 
And  in  the  deep  reces.ses  of  the  soul 

The  eager   voice,   half-stifled,   whispers   "Strike!" 

A  brave  pretense  we  make  of  merriment, 
Cut-throats  and  thieves,  a  jolly  murderous  crew; 
"The   Devil';;    Own    Brigade" — he   spake    most 
true 

And  here  and  there,   who  knows?  one  innocent. 

Nay,  we  are  innocent  all,  we  never  stole, 
A  madman  has  condemned  us;  it  may  be 
We  shall  go  hence  to-morrow,  pardoned,  free. 

Free  in  the  body,  yes.     But  in  tlie  soul? 


y  f-^  Everg  Inch  a  Gar 


6CyI. 
60  H.  P. 

$2,500 


The  Conspicuous  Automobile  Value  of  the  Year 

IN  every  line  of  design,  in  every  detail  of  finish  and  appoint- 
•*•  ment,  the  Kissel  Kar  displays  the  refinement  and  elegance 
that  classify  it  among  the  really  few  superb  automobiles. 

The  60  H.  P.  Kissel  Kar  "  Six"  Model  D  11,  the  4  Cyl.  50  H.  P. 
at  $2,500  is  the  sensational  value  $2,000  Kissel  Kar,  although  not  a 
for    1911.       Its    pronounced    aris-      racing  car,  won   the   Los  Angeles- 


tocracy,  extra  roominess  and  luxury 
give  realization  to  the  utmost  re- 
quirements in  automobile  comfort 
and  quality.  The  price — $2,500 
— simply  represents  fullest  quality 
value  of  the  highest  grade  "  Sixes" 
— minus  extravagant  profits.  (With 
Fore-Door  $  1  00  extra.) 


Phoenix  road  race,  the  severest  speed 
and  endurance  contest  of  the  year — not 
only  won,  but  broke  previous  records 
by  nearly  4  hours,  and  beat  express 
train  schedule  2  hours.  It  defeated  a 
big  entry  of  nationally  known,  higher 
priced  cars,  demonstrating  its  reliable 
construction  and  superior  ability. 


Model  L  D  11,  the  4  Cyl.,  30  H.  P.  $1,500  Kisiel  Kar,  embraces  all  the  classiness  of 
design,  Bnish,  and  reliable  construction  characteristic  of  every  Kissel  Kar  model. 

Kissel  Kar  3  Ton  Truck,  50  H.  P.,  $3,500 — All  type  bodies. 
A  patented  lock  on  the  differential  enables  traction  to  be  applied 
to  both  rear  wheels  at  will,  preventing  stalling  common  to  other 
trucks  when  one  wheel  gets  in  mud,  in  hole  or  on  ice.  The 
geared-up  fourth  speed  saves  time  when  running  empty.  These  and 
other  special  features  assure  its  superior  dependability  and  economy. 
Our  large,  illustrated  portfolio  describes  the  17  Kissel  Kar  models.    It  is  free  on  request. 

The  Kissel  Kar,  with  its  special  J  elliptic  springs  of  extra  resiliency,  liberal  wheel  base, 
mild  running,  powerful  motor,  big  tires  and  double  drop  frame,  has  a  roominess,  luxurious 
comfort  and  riding  buoyancy  unsurpassed. 

1911  Kissel  Kar  Models  are  on  exhibition  in  the  leading  centers  of  the  United  States  by 
the  most  reliable  dealers,  or  at  our  own  branches. 

KISSEL  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  167  Kissel  Ave.,  Hartford,  Wis. 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 
See   our  exhibit   at    the   New    York   and   Chicago   ShoWM 
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(^GUARANTEED 

Your  Money  will  Earn  This  Amount 


}Vith    Absolute   Safety 


Too  Much 
Florida  Land 
has  been  sold 


and  still  be  subject  to  your  call  at  any  time,  with 
interest  in  full  to  date,  if  invested  in  the  six  per 
cent  demand  certificates  of  a  large,  prosperous 
manufacturing-  company  whose  financial  respon- 
sibility is^  beyond  question. 

IXTKItKST    CilFCKS   MAILED  FOIU 
TI.MKS    KACII    VK.%K 

This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  a  good 
return  from  your  funds  without  the  least  danger  of 
loss  of  either  principal  or  interest.  Full  information 
sent  upon  request.    Address 

W.  H.   PARKIN.  Financial  Agent 

.114  Kiist  <'<>iir(  Aio.  Ikes  >l<iiiu>->.   liMvn 


to  people  who  have 
never  seen  it.  Write 
Brooksvilie  Board  of 
Trade  for  BOOK  OF 

FACTS,    describing 

different  kinds  of  Flor- 
ida soil.  We  have  no  land  to  sell,  but  want 
settlers  and  investors  to  develop  richest  district 
in  Florida,  according  to  State  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture; not  pine  land,  not  sand,  but  high  and 
rolling  with  rich  dark  top  soil  and  clay  subsoil. 
No  fertilizer,  irrigation  or  drainage  necessary.  Raises 
8o  bu.  corn  per  acre.  Best  for  citrus  fruits,  truck  and 
staple  crops.  An  industrious  man,  with  Jsoo  to  f  i.coo 
capital,  can  be  independent  here.  Jco  ft.  above  sea:  no 
swamps  or  marshes.  Ideal  climater  schools,  churches, 
towns,  good  roads,  all  convenience*  Home  seekers 
and  investors  please  investii;atc.  We  need  you  and 
will  help  you.         Board  of  Trade,  Boi  78,  BrookiTiOc,  Fla. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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One  dollar  will  now  buy 
three  times  as  much  electric 
light  as  formerly  because 


^  ■■"  nj 


A 


are  nearly  three  times  as  luminous  as  old  style  electric 

incandescent  bulbs. 


Triple  light  and  no  increase  in  your  monthly  bills 
for  current. 

A  trial  will  show  you  why  G-E  MAZDA  Lamps 
are  replacing  other  illuminants  everywhere. 

Begin  with  the  rooms  you  want  brightest  during  the 
long  winter  evenings  and  compare  the  brilliant 
"bottled  sunshine"  with  any  other  light  you  ever 
saw. 

Ask  the  electric  light  company  in  your  city  to  show 
you  what  the  G-E  MAZDA  actually  does. 

Do   you  realize  that  everyone  can 
now  afford  electric  light  ? 


Write  today  for  a  helpful 
little  booklet  on  "  The 
Dawn  of  a  New  Era  in  Light- 
ing."  It  tells  how,  when 
and  where  these  lamps  can 
be  used  to  advantage,  gives 
sizes  and  prices  of  lamps 
and  reflectors,  lighting 
plans  and  costs  and  much 
valuable  information  on 
modern  illumination. 


General  Electric  Company 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

2815 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoiding  drugs. 
Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Wliooping 
Cough  and  relieves  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma, 

The  air  rendered  stronely  antiseptic,  inspired  with 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of 
successful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

For  Sale  by  AU  Druggists 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice, 
s\igar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  harm  you.  Of  your 
druggist  or  from  us,  10c  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  Corilandt  St.,  New  York 

Or  Leeming-Miles  Building,  Montreal,  Canada 


iMi 


6%  SECURED 
CERTIFICATES 

The  first  of  the  year  always  marks 
activity  among  investors  seeking 
securities  for  their  funds  and  we  in- 
vite those  looking  for  suitable  invest- 
ments to  write  to  any  bank  or  busi- 
ness agency  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
independently  investigate  the  value 
of  the  property  which  secures  our 
Certificates.  First  Mortgages  and 
other  papers  accompany  these  Certi- 
ficates which  yield  6%  per  annum, 
payable  monthly,  quarterly  or  semi- 
annually, as  desired.  ^ 
Wri/e  for  booHct  "P." 

Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00 

salt  lake  security 
Cttrust  company 

:;  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  : : 
FE  M?GURRIN,  PMBS.         EST.  I«a6 
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III 

0  thou  beloved  of  the  cloud-dark  hair. 
Whose  hands  I  clasp  no  more,  whose  lips  I  crave, 

0  thou  who  art  so  beautiful  and  brave, 
Avert  thine  eyes;  look  not  on  my  despair. 

1  have  not  breathed  thy  name  since  first  this  gate 
Shut,  and  the  wall  upreared  its  frowning  height. 
Unless  some  stealthy  turnkey  in  the  night 

Has  heard  a  whisper,  sobbing-passionate. 

Four  gaunt  years  have  I  mouldered  in  this  place. 
Am  I  not  then  repentant  of  my  sin? 

1  know  not,  for  my  heart  is  dead  within. 
Thou  art  so  far — I  can  not  see  thy  face. 

And  yet,  if  thou  hadst  died,  I  had  returned 
To   holy  thoughts  and   long-forgotten  prayers. 
So  might  thy  God  be  cozened  unawares 

To  yield  a  moment  of  his  heaven  unearned. 

IV 

Labor  and  brooding,  and  a  shattered  Grail, 
And  at  the  last  a  few  square  feet  of  earth. 
What  care  I  for  your  jargon  of  new  birth? 

To  live  and  strive  again,  again  to  fail? 

The  deadly  sin  atoned,  the  shame  forgot. 
To  rise  triumphant  to  a  Love-God's  breast 
I  crave  not.     Mine  the  certainty  of  rest. 

Ruthless  I  lived;  impitied  let  me  rot. 

These  two  poems  from  The  Metropolitan 
are  not  exceptionally  beautiful,  but  they 
serve  as  touchstones,  firing  the  imagination 
again  with  the  fascinating  contrast  of  the 
East  with  the  West. 

The  East  and  the  H'est 

Bv   RicHAHD  Butler  Glaenzer 

"And  there  I  beheld  the  East  and  the  West;   for 

in re.sted  a  brazen  idol  of  Buddha  upon  a  base 

that  had  the  form  of  a  great  lotus-flower,  the  glitter 
of  which  was  for  the  most  part  hidden  by  the  smoke 
of  incense.  And  by  its  side  stood  the  carven  image 
of  Mary,  our  Holy  Mother.  .  .  .  Upon  the 
cheeks  were  marks  of  grief,  and  from  the  eyes  real 
tears  seemed  ever  about  to  fall.  It  was  as  if  the 
living  woman  stood  before  me." — Translation  from 
"  Viaje»-Mejico,"  by  Jorge  de  Morjo  y  Zampvco. 

BUDDHA 

Immutable  as  Fate  and  calm  as  Death; 

Secure,  upon  his  lotus-blazoned  throne: 
To  whom  world  cataclysms  are  the  breath 

Which  fans  hoar  Egypt's  pyramids  of  stone. 

Inscrutable,  serene;    man's  hopes  and  fears 
Encompass  not  his  unobserving  gaze; 

I'rofundity  of  thought  recks  not  the  tears 
Commingled  with  senescent  India's  praise. 

To  him  the  perfumed  chanting  of  the  East, 
Is  as  the  sea's  resurgence  in  a  shell; 

Eternity,  his  temple;   Silence,  priest. 
And  Life,  the  tinkle  of  a  muffled  belli 

M.VTER   DOLOROSA 

Human  are  those  eyes  of  .sorrow. 
Mother's  eyes  that  seem  to  say: 
"Think,  my  children,  of  the  Morrow, 
Tho  you  smile  To-day." 

Eyes  made  dim  by  love's  compa.ssionf 
Eyes  made  soft  by  love  that  knows! 

Eyes  that  see,  in  woman-fashion. 
Thorns  before  the  rose! 

Yet  their  sweet  illuminating 

Tears  of  warning  but  reveal 
Fingers  claspt  in  supplicating 

Heavenward  appeal. 

Ijps  that  quiver,  interceding: 
"God,  they  know  not  what  they  do; 

They  are  still  the  same  unheeding 
'  Children  Jesus  knew. 

"  Spare  them,  save  them,  for  tlieir  Brotherl 
Was  it  not  for  this  he  died? 
'Twas  not  he,  but  I,  his  Mother, 
Whom  they  crucified!" 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

WHERE   THE   LOSER   WINS 

HE  who  l)reaks  the  bank  to-day  will  Ije 
broken  by  the  bank  to-morrow"  is 
a  very  popular  phrase  on  the  French  Riviera, 
but  there  are  very  few  people  who  break  the 
bank  at  Monte  Carlo  to-day  or  any  other  day. 
Such  things  only  happen  once  in  a  while,  and 
in  Harper's  Weekly  we  read: 

As  for  systems  to  break  the  bank,  there  is 
seldom  a  day  during  the  Monte  Carlo  season 
that  one  is  not  put  in  operation  on  a  small 
or  large  scale,  and  even  in  the  languid  sum- 
mertime (the  Casino  being  open  every  da}- 
in  the  year)  when  the  croupiers  punt  against 
each  other  for  iced  drinks  and  the  chef  dc 
partie  is  dozing  in  his  chair,  all  of  the  tables 
but  one  or  two  being  cleared  out  of  the  great 
echoing  halls,  the  visitor  is  sure  to  encountei- 
some  perspiring  enthusiast  who  has  come 
to  demonstrate  an  infallil)le  method  of  play 
whereby  "he  intends  to  carry  away  with  him 
wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  The 
administration  welcomes  the  "system,"  and 
is  again  overjoyed  when  it  wins  for  a  time, 
even  when  the  player  is  wise  enough  to  go 
away  with  his  spoil.  The  administration  of 
the  Casino  docs  not  use  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  the  newspapers,  but  that  it  treats 
the  reporters  who  visit  Monte  Carlo  with 
consideration  may  be  gathered  from  tho 
circumstance  that  in  the  last  published  re- 
port to  the  shareholders  there  is  among  other 
items  of  expense  for  the  "maintenance  of  the 
Ca.sino  proper,"  one  that  reads,  "Press  su))- 
vention,  625,000  francs." 

Only  a  short  time  ago  an  English  mathe- 
matician who  had  figured  out  a  system  ab- 
solutely sure  to  win  at  trente-et-quarante 
took  it  to  Maurice  Jenks,  known  in  London 
as  "the  baccarat  king,"  he  having  made  a 
million  sterling  at  that  game — always  acting 
as  banker.  The  inventor  of  the  system  de- 
sired to  explain  it  to  Jenks,  in  order  to  in- 
duce him  to  join  a  syndicate  he  was  organi- 
zing to  provide  the  5,000  pounds  essential  to 
begin  the  campaign  at  Monte  Carlo. 

"You  need  not  mind  explaining  to  me," 
said  Jenks.  "I  will  put  up  half  the  amount 
• — on  one  condition." 

"What  is  the  condition?"  inquired  the 
mathematician,  eagerly. 

"That  you  play  your  system  against  me," 
replied  the  expert. 

There  was  one  occasion,  however,  when 
M.  Blanc  was  forced  to  buy  off  a  French- 
woman whose  method  of  play  completely 
confoimded  the  Monte  Carlo  administration 
and  defied  all  laws  of  mathematics.  The 
story,  which  probably  appears  in  print  here 
for  the  first  time,  was  told  by  former  Director- 
of-Play  Duval  of  the  Casino,  to  the  late  Chev- 
alier Edward  A.  Delille,  once  editor  of 
Galignani's  Messenger  in  Paris,  and  before 
that  secretary  to  Napoleon  III.  The  Chevalier 
was  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  spending 
two  or  three  months  each  winter  in  Monte 
Carlo  at  the  expense  of  the  "Anonymous 
Society  of  Sea  Baths  and  Strangers'  Club  " 
(the  full  title  of  the  gambling  establishment) , 
as  the  representative  of  several  English  and 
French  newspapers.  His  notes  of  tlie  oc- 
currence which  he  did  not  make  use  of  him- 
self, the  old  gentleman  turned  over  to  the 
writer  not  long  before  his  death. 

According  to  Chevalier  Delille  the  incident 
in  question  occurred  during  the  winter  of 
189G-7,  and  he  quoted  M.  Duval  as  saying 


Even  a  Blizzard  has  no  Terrors  for 
the  5ilent  Waverley 


You  can  depend  on  the  Silent  Waverley  to  take  you  in  comfort  on 
your  trips  about  town  on  the  worst  winter  days. 

Drifted  snow — lumpy  ice — sleet — slush — or  mud  does  not  stop  this 
powerful  car.  The  Waverley  motor  with  its  great  overload  capacity 
sends  it  right  through  the  worst  streets,  and  up  difficult  grades. 

There  is  nothing  about  a  Silent  Waverley  Electric  that  can  freeze. 
Cold  weather  has  no  more  effect  on  it  than  summer  zephyrs.  When 
the  gasoline  car  is  out  of  commission,  your  Silent  Waverley  is  instantly 
responsive  to  your  will  as  you  sit  inside  amid  luxurious  furnishings. 
No  trouble  of  any  kind. 

THE  SILENT  WAVERLEY  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  SHAFT 
DRIVE  is  praised  with  enthusiasm  everywhere.  The  long  use  of  this 
driving  principle  in  our  carriages — five  years  on  the  road,  and  tliree 
years  in  the  hands  of  owners — gives  the  users  of  the  Silent  Waverley 
absolute  confidence.     This  is  the  shaft  drive  that  has ^^z/^^/ itself. 

The  Silent  Waverley  driving  system  is  completely  enclosed  and 
runs  in  oil.  It  is  away  at  the  rear  of  the  car — not  under  the  seat. 
Thus  the  Silent  Waverley  is  truly  the  noiseless  carriage.  Full  elliptic 
springs  make  it  the  easiest  riding  carriage. 

It  costs  less  than  a  cent  a  mile  to  run  a  Silent  Waverley.  It  is  less 
expensive  than  a  horse  and  you  can  care  for  your  Silent  Waverley 
at  home.     Many  owners  do. 

Choice  of  finish  is  given — Majestic  Blue,  Waverley  Maroon  or 
Brewster  Green.  Solid  or  pneumatic  tires,  Exide,  Waverley,  National 
or  Edison  Battery.     We  are  delivering  strictly  191 1  cars. 

Handsome  Art  Catalog  iUnstrating  the  full  line  of  Silent  Waver  leys 
Free  on  request. 

THE  WAVERLEY  COMPANY 


Main  Office  and  Factory 
148  South  East  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Chicago  Branch 
1714  Michigan  Avenue 


Builders  of  Electrics  for  IS  years 


BIG  GAME 


calls  for  a  good  gun. 
"5-in-one"keeDsany 
gun  good— oils  trigger, 
lock,  action  perfectly— cuts  out 
aU  residue  of  black  or  smokeless 
powder— keeps  all  metal  parts 
bright  and  free  from  rust.  Gen- 
erous  sample  free.     Write  to 

3-IN-ONE-OIL  CO.,  18  Broadw.y, 

New  York  City. 


Jus!  What  You  Have  Been  Waiting  For 


30  Miles  onl 
Gal.GasolIni 


$500 

ndUp 


Ui9     LI  1 


KENMORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


The  nobbiest  plea-are  or 
busiDC>9  autoniobilfl  oa 
the  market.  Solid, cash- 
ion  or  pcenmatic  tires. 
Speedy,  powerful,  prmc- 
lical,  cimple.  Wilt  go 
anywhere,  lowest  cost  of 
upkeep.  Send  for  cU&- 
Insnie  of  this  elMiy 
thoronirlibr^d  ftnd  oai 
l'«x:id  Intrxxiuctory  offer. 

349Gitf  BIdg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


If  you  can  Wind  a 
WatcJi  you  can  Sh.'upen 
Safety  Razor  Bl.ides 
like  this,  saiisfactoriJy. 

No  expensive  or 
complicated    device     necessary. 
Mail  postal  wiih  address  for  {articular* 

IDEAL  HOLDER  CO. 
— -.  Iti>\  IG.    C'anloii.  Ohio 
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GettingUpSteam 


T7UEL  for  the  human  engine 
should  be  free  from  clinkers. 
You  cannot  *'get  up  steam"  in 
Winter  on  an  impoverished 
food.  Bodily  warmth  and  vigor 
come  from  a  food  that  is  rich 
in  blood-making,  muscle-mak- 
ing material.  Heat  and  strength 
do  not  come  from  overcoats 
or  flannels. 

Shredded 
Wheat  Biscuit 

is  all  fuel-food — no  waste,  no  indigestible 

material  to  clog  the  system  and  tax  the 

vitality. 

In  making  Shredded  Wheat  we  do  not  use 

small,  broken  or  defective  grains  of  wheat. 

The  wheat  we  throw  away  would  make  the 

ordinary  "breakfast  food"  of  commerce. 

Shredded  Wheat  is  made  of  perfect  whole 
grains  of  wheat  steam-cooked,  shredded 
and  baked  in  the  cleanest,  finest  food 
factory  in  the  world. 

Heat  the  Biscuit  in  oven  to  restore  crisp- 
ness,  then  pour  hot  milk  over  it,  adding 
a  little  cream.  Salt  or  sweeten  to  suit 
the  taste.  Two  Shredded  Wheat  Bis- 
cuits Mrith  hot  milk  will  supply  all  the 
strength  needed  for  a  half  day's  work 
or  play.  It  is  also  delicious  and  whole- 
some in  combination  with  beJced  apples 
or  stewed  fruits. 

THE  ONLY  "BREAKFAST   CEREAL" 
MADE  IN  BISCUIT  FORM 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR    INDIGESTION 

MURRAY'S  ""^^i^^li- 

Once  Only,  for  trial 

A    25  c    box   for   lOc 

A.  %l.  Pitman,     I      Astor  Housb,  N.  Y. 


I  For  35  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $2U0  anlj  up 
wliich  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  iDveBtigation.  Please  aak  for  Loan  List  No.  7U 
$25 -Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Ka 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  :iii<l  ICsliinales  Fiiruislictl 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


Happiness  Here  Below  S'pTnt^^T'^e^w 

\!im  it  pays  to  cultivate  opttmis»t.  Read  Walter  DeVoe's 
"Little  Studies  in  Self-Healing."  Slid  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


that  it  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  a 
"system"  ever  gave  the  bank  a  moment's 
anxiety.  One  afternoon  in  December  or 
January  M.  Duval  noticed  an  old  French- 
woman who  had  been  a  frequenter  of  the 
Casino  for  many  years,  and  who  made  her 
living  by  obtaining  good  places  at  the  tables 
when  the  sallcs  des  jeux  were  opened  in  the 
morning,  and  selling  them  to  players  with 
more  money  who  came  in  later.  She  was 
sitting  at  the  second  table  to  the  right  on 
entering  the  roulette  salon,  known  as  the 
"suicides'  table,"  and  the  reason  M.  Duval 
noticed  her  on  this  occasion  was  that  she 
was  with  a  good-looking  young  Italian,  and 
they  were  playing  with  gold  louis,  instead 
of  five-franc  pieces,  the  minimimi  sum  per- 
mitted to  be  staked,  which  was  Madame's 
usual  practise. 

M.  Duval  took  very  little  notice  of  the 
play,  however,  except  to  congratulate 
Madame  when  she  rose  to  go  to  dinner, 
whereupon  she  turned  to  him  with  what  he 
called  a  surprizing  air  of  defiance,  and  asked: 
"How  much  will  M'sieur  give  for  the  secret 
of  an  infallible  system  at  roulette?" 

"Nothing,"  he  'replied,  laughing.  "We 
are  not  buying  secrets  to-day."  To  this 
she  responded: 

"  Ah,  but  M'sieur  will  be  glad  to  purchase 
it  some  day." 

"For  several  days  I  did  not  see  the  old 
woman,"  M.  Duval  told  the  Chevalier,  "and 
the  matter  passed  completely  from  my  mind. 
One  afternoon  a  week  later,  however,  I  saw 
her  at  the  same  table  in  company  with  three 
men.  The  chef  dc  partie  whispered  to  me  that 
they  were  winning  heavily,  and  I  told  the 
surveillants  to  watch  and  report.  An  hour 
later  one  of  the  men  came  to  me  and  said 
that  Madame  and  her  party  had  won  70,000 
francs,  and  that,  strangest  of  all,  they  only 
played  the  maximvun  and  scarcely  ever  lost. 

"That  evening  I  looked  on  at  their  play 
myself  several  times,  and  certainly  they 
seemed  to  win  each  time  they  staked.  The 
curious  point,  however,  was  that  in  twenty 
or  so  turns  of  the  wheel  they  would  never 
play  more  than  twice,  first  one  of  the  part- 
ners and  then  the  others,  but  on  each  oc- 
casion they  won  the  maximum  in  all  com- 
binations— en  plein,  the  color,  the  column, 
the  dozens,  and  the  transversal.  Indeed, 
the  system  certainly  seemed  to  bear  out  the 
prophecy  of  Madame,  and  to  be  actually  in- 
fallible. In  spite  of  my  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  no  system  can  beat  a  roulette  wheel, 
I  began  to  grow  interested,  the  more  par- 
ticularly as  by  the  end  of  the  week  they  were 
several  thousand  francs  ahead  of  the  game, 
all  of  which  had  been  safely  lodged  in  the 
Credit  Lyonnais  and  transferred  to  a  bank 
in  Milan. 

"  By  the  end  of  the  next  week  matters  were 
growing  serious,  for  they  had  broken  the 
bank  at  their  table  three  times,  and  I  tele- 
graphed to  M.  Blanc  in  Paris.  He  asked 
for  further  reports;  and,  as  these  were  un- 
satisfactory, he  came  to  Monte  Carlo  to  see 
for  himself.  '\Miat  he  saw  greatly  discon- 
certed him.  Madame  and  her  party  were 
winning  most  assuredly,  but  with  all  our 
experts  watching  them  at  different  times  we 
were  entirely  tmable  to  get  the  slightest  clue 
to  their  system. 

"  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  M.  Blanc  finally 
was  compelled  to  ask  for  an  interview  with 
Madame,  and  after  long  haggling  he  pur- 
chased her  secret  for  200,000  francs — and  it 
was  cheap  at  the  price,  for  her  syndicate 
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Peter  Mollers^ 


should  be  purchased  for  the 
following  good  reasons: 

It  is  a  PURE  oil,  so  pure  that  it  is 
positively  free  froin  disagreeable  taste 
and  odor.  Children  take  it  without  per- 
suasion. It  digests  readily,  does  not 
cling  to  the  palate,  and  never  "repeats." 

It  is  made  and  bottled  by  Peter 
Moller  at  his  own  factory  at  the  Nor- 
way fisheries— no  adulteration  possible. 

Not  sold  in  bulk.  You  know  you  get 
the  genuine  when  you  receive  the  flat 
oval  bottle  bearing  the  name  of    . 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents 


Choosing   Schools 
for  Next  Fall 

Do  you  know  that  many  people  have  already 
decided  where  to  send  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  school  next  year  ? 

We  are  now  giving  suggestions  and  advice  to 
numerous  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  the 
choice  of  a  suitable  school. 

This  question,  is  too  important  to  leave  until 
late  next  summer. 

If  you  intend  to  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  a 
boarding  school  this  year  we  advise  you  to  begin 
your  investigation  of  the  different  schools  now. 

Take  plenty  of  time.  If  you  will  write  us  we 
will  gladly  assist  you.  We  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  best  private  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

State  your  requirements  in  full,  mentioning  >J/«</ 
of  school,  locatioti  preferred,  ^waprice  of  tuitiott. 
We  will  gladly  advise  you  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
without  fee  or  obligation.    Address 

The  School  Bureau 
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Boston 
Garte 


Fits  smoothly  and 
keeps  up   the  sock 
with  neatness  and 
security. 

It    holds  its 
strength    and 
excels  in  wear 
value.  Anew 
pair    free 
if  you  find 
an    im- 
perfedion, 


See 
tli.at 

Boston 
-Oiirter 

Is  Btamped 
on  the  clasp. 


Sample.  Cotton25c,SUke0c 

Al'iiled  on  receipt  of  Price, 

GEORGE  FROSTCO.,  MAKERS 

Boston, U.S.A. 


Boston 
Garters 

Worn  the 

World  Over 

by  Well 

Dressed 

Men.      /, 
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had   already   banked   al)out   half   a   million 
francs. 

"The  money  being  paid  after  play  had 
ended  and  the  rooms  closed,  Madame  led 
us  to  the  table  and  astounded  us  by  her 
statement.  She  told  us  that  she  knew  posi- 
tively that  no  system  was  infallible;  but  that 
'  after  years  at  this  same  table,  she  had  noticed, 
when  registering  the  numbers,  that  certain 
of  them  always  followed  others  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Thus  if  the  croupier  spun 
with  the  number  nine  opposite  him,  twenty- 
six  was  certain  to  be  the  next,  and  that  if 
zero  was  in  the  same  position,  thirty-two 
would  surely  follow.  For  weeks  she  followed 
these  numbers,  and  then  played  and  won. 
Then  through  the  good-looking  young  Italian 
whom  she  let  into  the  secret  she  got  together 
her  successful  syndicate. 

"And  why  was  it  that  these  numl)ers 
turned  up  in  sequence?  It  was  quite  simple 
when  we  got  the  clew.  The  roulette  wheel 
had  become  in  the  very  slightest  degree 
warped  by  the  heat,  and  was  not  quite  round, 
in  so  much  that  if  turned  at  a  certain  point 
it  invariably  stuck  at  a  certain  other  point, 
which  would  only  have  been  noticed  by  a 
person  keeping  track  of  the  numbers  for 
weeks  and  months  as  Madame  had  done. 
That  is  the  only  system  that  has  ever  Ijeen 
infallible,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  since 
then  we  have  been  careful  to  test  all  the 
roulette  wheels  every  day." 

In  1901  there  was  talk  in  Monte  Carlo  of 
a  successful  robbery  at  the  Casino  carried  on 
by  croupiers  and  clerks.  It  was  reported 
in  the  newspapers  that  the  booty  amounted 
to  2,000,000  francs  and  that  a  dozen  employ- 
ees were  dismissed.     But  to  continue: 

The  big  players  have  never  succeeded  in 
carrying  away  very  much  money  from  Monte 
Carlo.  In  1905  a  London  newspaper  pub- 
lished a  story  to  the  effect  that  an  American 
from  Chicago  had  won  500,000  francs  there 
in  one  day,  and  had  taken  the  money  home 
with  him,  but  his  name  was  not  given.  In 
the  early  nineties  the  sensation  at  Monte 
Carlo  one  season  was  the  play  of  a  Chicago 
youth  of  twenty-one,  named  Harry  Roseufeld 
who  made  something  like  a  half  million  francs 
in  a  week,  playing  during  the  day,  but  lost 
most  of  it  at  baccarat  at  night  after  the  Casino 
had  closed. 

The  late  David  Christie  Murray  used  to 
tell  a  story  of  a  sensational  play  at  Monte 
.  Carlo  that  he  witnessed  himself.  "It  was 
my  fortune,"  he  said,  "to  be  in  the  Casino 
on  a  Sunday  night  in  1899,  when  a  French 
nobleman  bearing  an  historic  name  entered 
the  room  with  a  fancy  to  play  on  No.  8.  He 
was  followed  by  a  valet  who  was  marked 
'  pugilist '  from  head  to  heel,  and  carried  a 
,  cash-box  which  proved  to  be  full  of  thousand- 
'  franc  notes.  '  Numero  huit, '  said  Monsieur 
le  Due,  'et  maximum  par  tout.'  He  was 
known,  and  his  challenge  was  accepted  before 
the  cash-box  was  opened.  The  maximum 
on  any  single  chance  at  roulette  is  6,000  francs 
but  it  is  possible  to  repeat  it  seventeen  times 
on  the  same  coup.  You  can  play  en  plcin — 
that  is  to  say,  on  a  single  figure;  you  can 
play  at  each  corner  and  at  each  side  of  that 
figure;  you  can  play  the  simple  transversal 
and  the  divided  transversal  above  and  below 
the  figure;  j'ou  can  play  the  cohmm,  the 
dozen,  the  pair  or  impair,  the  passe  or  the 
manque,  and  the  color. 

"  In  the  instance  I  recall  No.  8  turned  up 
three  times  running.  Monsieur  le  Due  netted 
three  times  seventeen  times  6,000  francs  in 
about    three    minutes,    and    the    hank    was 


HUDSON   "3  3" 


"33" 

Pony 

Tonneau 

$1300 


The  "33"  Torpedo  $1350 


Equipment  on  all  models  includes,  3  oil  and  two  gas  lamps,  horn,  tools,  pump,  quick  detachable  rims, 
gas  generator.  Mohair  top,  Prest-o-lite  tank  instead  of  gas  generator  and  Duplex  system  ignition,  with 
famous  Bosch  high  tension  Magneto,  $150  extra  for  either  model. 

687  Sold  the  First  Day 

Reserve  Your  Hudson  Now 


The  first  day's  sales  made  to  individuals  by  Hudson 
dealers — on  the  day  when  the  new  HUDSON  "33" 
arrived — totaled  687  cars. 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  auto- 
mobiles sold  the  first  day  ! 

There  has  not  been  a  day  since  that  orders  for  im- 
mediate delivery  were  not  far  in  excess  of  our  output. 
At  this  writing-in  mid- winter  with  a  large  section  of 
the  country  covered  with  snow— we  have  unfilled 
orders  for  more  cars  wanted  at  once  than  we  can  pro- 
duce in  a  month. 

Judge  what  the  deniand  will  be  in  the  Spring. 

You  will  see  the  necessity  if  you  want  this  car,  of 
arranging  a  delivery  date  now. 

Dealers  cannot  be  given  more  cars  than  have  already 
been  arranged  for.  We  are,  in  fact,  compelled  to  re- 
duce some  of  the  allotments  made  for  early  delivery. 

Our  whole  output  was  taken  by  dealers  before  the 
first  car  was  shipped.  Some  dealers  had  sold  half  the 
cars  they  had  arranged  for  before  they  had  received  a 
demonstrator. 

The  over-supply  of  low-priced  cars  last  summer 
may  have  led  some  to  think  that  good  cars  will  be 
plentiful.  But  remember  that  the  over-supply  was  of 
old  model  cars,  displaced  largely  by  the  announce- 
ment of  Howard  E.  Coffin's  latest  design— the  new 
HUDSON  "33." 

The  HUDSON  "33"  is  his  masterpiece. 

Desirable  cars  are  difficult  to  obtain  when  they  are 
wanted. 

The  six  leading  makers,  in  all  probability,  will  find 
it  impossible  to  make  prompt  deliveries  on  all  orders 
in  May  and  June. 

If  you  intend  buying  a  car,  begin  your  investigation 
at  once  and  assure  yourself  of  delivery  when  you 
want  it.    There  will  be  no  change  in  models  or  price. 

Even  cars  that  ordinarily  have  small  deniand,  will 
be  in  large  demand  in  spring. 


By  taking  your  car  now  you  can  get  three  months' 
extra  use  without  extra  cost. 

A  1910  car  driven  15,000  miles  can  be  sold,  if  you 
desire,  with  less  sacrifice  than  a  1909  model  used  only 
half  as  much. 

Therefore,  get  your  191 1  model  early.  It  can  be 
resold  in  the  fall  to  as  great  an  advantage  as  if  it 
were  delivered  in  May. 


The  Coincidence  of  the  "33" 

The  remarkable  thing  about  tlie  HUDSON  "33"  is 
the  way  the  latest  models  of  the  greatest  European 
cars  resemble  it.  Leading  engineers  of  Europe  nave 
just  exhibited  their  newest  designs  at  the  Pans  Auto- 
mobile Show.  Such  famous  makes  as  the  Renault, 
Fiat,  Mercedes,  Isotta,  Lancia,  De  Dietrich,  Martini 
and  many  others  show  identically  the  same  ideas 
that  Mr.  Coffin,  working  independently  of  the  Euro- 
pean masters,  put  into  the  HUDSON  "33." 

Simplicity  the  Keynote 

Simplicity  is  evident  in  every  detail. 

The  number  of  parts  used  is  900  less  than  in  the 
average  car. 

Oiling  places  can  be  reached  without  inconvenience 
or  soiling  the  clothing. 

Moving  parts  are  all  enclosed  and  dust-proof.  This 
includes  the  valve  mechanism,  which  is  exposed  in 
practically  all  American  cars. 

The  frame  is  heavier  than  is  used  on  any  other  car 
of  its  weight. 

The  motor  and  transmission  are  held  together  as  a 
unit,  giving  all  the  advantages  of  both  the  three  and 
four  point  system  of  suspension. 

WTieels  are  stronger  than  are  ordinarily  used. 

Springs  are  so  designed  that  they  are  practically 
unbreakable,  yet  are  easy  and  flexible. 

There  is  g^reater  leg  room  in  the  front  seat  than  is 
provided  in  most  cars. 

The  steering  wheel  is  extra  larg^— same  as  on  the 
biggest,  costliest  cars. 

l)on't  these  facts  make  you  want  to  see  the 
HUDSON  "33"? 

Think  w  hat  it  means  to  obtain  for  $1250  the  master- 
piece of  such  an  engineer  as  Howard  E.  Coffin. 

Think  what  it  means  to  obtain  a  car  at  that  price 
that  embodies  the  ideas  that  the  leading  European 
Engineers  are  this  year  putting  on  their  cars,  any 
one  of  which  sells  for  from  three  to  five  times  the 
price  of  the  HUDSON  "3V' 

Then  think  what  is  indicated  by  the  687  orders 
taken  the  first  day. 

Doesn't  that  look  as  though  it  would  be  hard  to  get 
prompt  delivery  of  a  HUDSON  "  33"  in  the  spring  ? 

Therefore  reserve  your  HUDSON  now. 

Write  for  complete  detailed  descriptions  and  ad- 
dress of  your  nearest  dealer. 


UIOerMSBO    UNDER 
sel-DEN       PATEN-r 


See  the   Triangle  on  the  Radiator 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
5056  Jefferson  Ave.,  DETROIT 
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CARLYLE'S 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


ESSAYS 

4to,    paper, 
-'  0  cents. 


ETHICS 

MARRIAGE 


Frant,  earnest  discus- 
sions of  present  abuse 
Qp     of  marriage. 


WESHIPo-BPPROVBL 

■wtfhoitt  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
andallov    10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 

unhfa*ii  c/'  /■'  nes  and   tn,.irvf/ous  offtrs 
oD  highest  grade  191 1  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  fb,:» 

n  pair  of  tires  from    anyone  at  any  frtce 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 

.ind  learn  our  ivondey/u! preposition  00  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS^TvTlJrS" 

monf  y  CThihitingr  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

VV«  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coastar-Brakaraarwhaela, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  suniiries  at  hai/  usual  firti<t. 
Do  Not  Walt  J  write  today  for  our  special  cfftr, 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  D«pt.  P.  |72  CHICAGO 


By  Dr. 

Pomerov 
Price  Jl.OO 

FUNK   <a   WAGNALLS   COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 

CURE  YOUR  FOOT  TROUBLES 


^ 


Enlarged  Joitits  Reduced  and 

Toea  Straightened  by 

ACHFELDT'S   ^Patent^  "Per- 

fecUon"  TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  night  without  Inconrpn! 
encc,  with  .luxlllarj-  appILinccs  f. 
d.iv  use.  Sent  on  approv.ii  >Ione 
refunded  IX  not  as  represented. 

Use  My  Improved  Inatep  Arch 
Supporter 

for  "I-T^.t  i-'ixn"  .iiiti  I'l  Ucn-iiown  in- 
s*.ci"».     Tell  me  your  fcot  truubics.     It 

will  ease  your  mind;  1  will  caie  your  feet,  Scuil  outline  of  foot. 

I'ull  panicuUrs  ;n.vt  a.ivi.  e  FREE,  iu  plain  scaled  enTclopc 

M.  .\CHFKLnT.  Foot  Sperinlist 
VK,   103  Wosl  sad    street  .\KW    VORK 
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A  valuable  medi-  11 
cinal  water  and  II 
specific,  recommend- 
ed and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  its 
curative  alkaline 
properties. 

A  delightful  tabie 
water,  for  dining,  for 
blending,  for  health- 
ful refreshment  on 
every  occasion. 


The  sparkling  (effer- 
vescent) in  the  usual 
three  table  sizes.  The 
plain  (still)  in  half- 
gallon  bottles  for 
home  use. 

Londonderry 

Llthla  Spring 

Water 

Co.. 

Nashua, 

N.  H. 


IDouLle  GlsLSs  SclsK 


Grow  the  Best  and  Earliest 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  the  new  sash  that  has  two  layers 
of  glass  instead  of  one,  and  needs  no  covering  with  mats  or 
boards.  Have  all  kinds  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  way  ahead  of  the  season. 

Get  These  Two  Books 
One  is  our  valuable  free  catalog.  In 
theotherProf.M.iese.v  tells  what  and 
when  to  plant  in  hot-beds  and  cold- 
frames.  Send  4c  in  stamps  for  this 
Ijooklet  in  addition  to  free  catalog. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GUSS  SASH  CO. 

950  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ey. 


closed.  What  brought  hi.s  historic  dukeship 
there  in  the  nick  of  time  for  that  trifold  piece 
of  luck  nobody  can  tell.  He  did  not  want 
the  money,  for  he  had  just  married  a  few 
odd  millions,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
whether  he  lost  or  won,  l)ut  stood  impassive 
as  a  red  Indian  through  the  few  minutes 
of  that  stupendous  game.  It  was  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  closing  time,  and  there 
were  not  many  people  present,  but  the  salle 
went  mad." 

The  two  biggest  winners  at  Monte  Carlo  of 
recent  years  to  figure  prominently  in  the 
newspapers  are  Charles  Wells,  a  Londoner, 
who  won  750,000  francs  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
lost  it  back,  and  considerable  more,  and  a 
Yorkshire  mechanic  named  Jaggers,  who 
won  3,000,000  francs  on  a  system,  and  was 
rapidly  losing  it  back  by  the  same  system, 
when  he  had  sense  enough  to  quit  the  game. 
He  got  away  with  considerably  more  than 
a  million  francs. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  gambling  establish- 
ment will  suffer,  however.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  tables  have  paid 
all  the  rents  and  taxes  of  Monaco,  the  lighting 
and  water,  and  the  expenses  of  such  religion 
as  is  essential.  Even  the  bishop  draws  his 
salary  from  the  profits  of  the  tables.  Alto- 
gether, if  the  Prince  of  Monaco's  allowance  of 
.¥250,000  per  year,  with  $100,000  more  for 
expenses  of  his  body-guard,  police,  and  law 
courts,  be  included,  the  Sea  Baths  Society 
earns  and  spends  about  $5,000,000  before 
its  profits  begin.  And  its  profits  are  between 
$5,000,000  and  $10,000,000  annually. 


VISITED   BY  A   GRIZZLY 

D  LURING  a  summer  spent  among  the 
Blackfeet  Indians  in  Montana,  Mr. 
Walter  McClintock  went  ofT  on  a  hunting- 
trip  in  the  Rockies,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  and  guide,  Siksakakoan.  After  some 
days  the  mountains  became  so  rugged  that 
the  guide  went  on  by  himself  after  mountain 
sheep,  leaving  Mr.  McClintock  alone  with  the 
pack-horses  at  a  mountain  lodge.  About 
twenty  feet  from  the  lodge  was  an  out-door 
kitchen,  where  part  of  the  provisions  were 
stored.  In  his  recent  book,  "  The  Old  North 
Trail,"  an  interesting  record  of  Blackfeet 
customs  and  personages,  Mr.  McClintock 
tells  what  happened  one  stormy  night: 

I  lay  comfortably  wrapt  in  my  blan- 
kets, gazing  into  the  fire  and  listening  with 
peaceful  indifference  to  the  howling  storm. 


Are  You  Worried  and 
Anxious  About  Baby  ? 
Get  Holstein  Cows'  Milk 

If  you  are  in  despair  about  baby's  health,  just  try  the 
milk  of  the  Purebred  Holstein  Cow.  Be  sure  to  iee/i 
the  milk  clean.  Consult  a  physician  as  to  modifying 
it  and  we  are  sure  that  you  will  see  an  almost  imme- 
diate improvement.  This  is  a  simple  thing  to  do ;  you 
can  reason  it  out  for  yourself. 

The  Purebred  Holstein  Cow  is  very  large,  strong  and 
robust,  of  placid  temperament,  wonderful  vitality  and 
vigorous  constitution.  In  addition  to  these  health 
factors,  analysis  shows  her  milk  to  be  more  nearly  like 
the  human  mother's  milk  than  is  that  of  any  other 
animal. 

Because  it  is  most  nearly  like  mothers'  milk,  it  is 
most  nearly  what  nature  intended  for  Baby.  It  not 
only  digests  easily,  but  imparts  to  Baby  the  vitality 
and  the  constitutional  vigor  of  the  Holstein  breed. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  mothers  who  have 
found  this  true,  we  have  the  leading  American  medical 
authorities  on  infant  feeding  to  indorse  our  state- 
ments. Send  for  our  FREE  booklet,  "The  Story 
of  Holstein  Milk."  It  gives  valuable  authentic  in- 
formation about  the  Food  Value  of  Milk  and  about 
Infant  Feeding. 

We  will  help  you  to  get  Holstein  Milk  near  at  hand 
if  your  milkman  cannot  supply  you. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

7  L  American  Building         -       Brattleboro,  'Vermont 


\A/IIMD01A/S   R/ATTLE? 

Hold  them  firm,  prevent  rattling  and  keep 
out   drafts  and   dust   with    the 

P.CW.Anti-SashRattler 

A  three  bladed  metal  wedge  fitting 
any  window, easilyadjusted.  Guaran- 
tee. "Satisfaction  or  mone.v  back." 
Send  25c.  for  10  nickel  finished  postpaid,  and 
name  of  vour  dealer.  Uepresentatives  wanted. 

m  P  C.  W.  MFG.  CO..  3084  Metropolitan  BIdg.,  N.  Y. 


Use   It  For   Flavoring 
Milk  Puddings 

and  give  them  a  delicious, 
piquant  flavor  even  better 
than  Maple. 

MAPLEINE 

is  a  delightful  change 
from  lemon  and  vanilla 
in  all  desserts,  especially 
if  you  like  the  flavor  of 
Maple. 

Try  this  Recipe  for  Mapleine 
Tapioca  Pudding 

7  c7t/>  tapioca,  2  eggs  (yolks), 
I  small  piece  of  butter,  2  tahle- 
spoo>i/iits granulated  sugar,  i 
cup  milk,  I  teaspoon/ul  Mapleine. 

Have  the  tapioca  well  soaked  in  water  or  milk  ana 
cook  till  bluish  in  color,  then  add  the  milk,  eggs,  sugar 
and  Mapleine. 

Ourrecipe  book  "Mapleine  Dainties"  telk 

you  how  delicious  and  convenient  Mapleine 

is  for  making  fillings  and  frostings  for  cakes, 

for  flavoring  homemade  candies,  fudges,  ice 

cream,  jelly  and  many  other  delicious  desserts 

and  for  making  syrups. 

Send  for  recipe  book,  and  if  your  grocer  doesn't 
sell  Mapleine  send  35c  for  2  oz.  bottle  to  Dept.  E. 

CRESCENT  MFG.  CO.,     Seattle,  Wash. 


Mapleine  adds  both  color  and  piquant 
flavor    to    soups,     gravies,      and     ham 
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I  watched  the  fire  bum  low,  until  there  were 
but  a  few  glowing  embers,  and  then  fell 
asleep.  During  the  night  I  was  awakened  by 
the  horses  coming  close  to  the  lodge.  I 
wondered  at  their  having  left  their  feeding- 
grounds  and  went  outside  to  drive  them 
back.  The  wind  had  ceased,  and  all  signs 
of  the  storm  had  disappeared.  I  stood  for 
a  moment,  fascinated  by  the  wildness  ol 
my  surroundings.  The  deep  stillness  \vas 
broken  only  by  the  subdued  roar  of  rapids 
in  the  valley  below,  the  distant  howling  of 
wolves  in  the  forest  on  the  mountain  side, 
and  the  hooting  of  a  pair  of  owls;  I  could 
distinguish  between  the  voice  of  the  male 
and  the  answering  call  of  his  mate. 

When  I  was  again  imder  my  warm  blan- 
kets, I  fell  into  a  doze,  but  had  a  vague  feel- 
ing   that    something    was    prowling    about. 
Startled  by  heavy  footsteps  near  the  lodge, 
I  sat  up  and  listened.     They  led  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  kitchen  some  twenty  feet  away, 
and   then   followed   a   rattling   of   pans.     I 
seized  a  stick  and  ran  out  to  investigate.     I 
saw  a  large,  black-looking  object  near  by, 
and   thinking   that   one  of   the  horses  had 
returned,  was  about  to  hurl  my  club.     But 
a  sudden  intuition  changed  my  mind.     This 
intruder  could  not  be  a  horse.     It  stood  too 
high  in   front  and   low   behind.     It  looked 
steadily  at  me  with  head  lowered  and  moving 
slowly  from  side  to  side.     When  I  heard  a 
vicious  "woof!"  the  terrible  reality  flashed 
over  me  that  I  was  in  close  quarters  with  a 
huge  grizzly  bear.     The  thought  of  having 
come  so  near  charging  upon  him  with  a  club 
made  me  shudder  and  my  knees  feel  weak. 
A  cold  chill  crept  up  my  back  and  over  my 
scalp,  with  the  feeling  that  my  hair  was  stand- 
ing on  end.     I   backed  into  the  lodge  and 
sat  down,  debating  what  could  be  done.     I 
realized  that,  in  such  close  quarters  with  a 
large  grizzly  at  night,  and  with  an  inferior 
rifle,  my  large  rifle  having  been  taken  by 
Siksikakoan,  it  would  be  madness  to  shoot. 
A  bold  front  is  the  best  defense,  and  to  run 
from  a  grizzly  is  but  to  invite  attack.     Any 
further   deliberation   was   cut   short   by   his 
moving   toward   the   lodge.     He    stopt    for 
an  instant  a  few  feet  away,  sniffing  the  scent 
of  the  provisions  stored  inside  the  lodge,  but 
fortunately  turned  again  toward  the  kitchen. 
Believing  that  the  fire-light  might  drive  him 
off,  I  cut  a  few  shavings  and  soon  revived 
my  smouldering  fire.     Hearing  him  coming 
again,  I  seized  the  small  rifle  and  jumped 
to  the  side  farthest  from  him.     While  I  stood 
waiting,   the  suspense  and  strain  upon  my 
nerves  were  terrible.     He  came  straight  to 
the  lodge  door,  but  again  turned  aside  to 
investigate  my  saddles.     His  curiosity  being 
satisfied,  he  stopt  at   the   side  of  the  lodge 
where  my  provisions  were  stored.     I  cocked 
the  rifle  and  knelt  in  readiness  to  receive  him. 
Rising  on  his  hind  legs,  he  placed  his  fore 
paws  against  the  lodge   poles.     I   saw  the 
canvas  prest  in  with  his  weight,  and  heard 
his  deep   breathing,   for   I   was  underneath 
him.     I  had  now  recovered  my  nerve.     My 
heart  beat  steadily  and  I  held  the  rifle  with- 
out a  tremor,  altho  I  thought  my  end  had 
surely  come.     I  quickly  loosened  the  canvas 
from  its  pegs  and  prepared  to  escape  from 
under,  for  I  thought  his  weight  would  break 
through.     But   he  stood   there   sniffing   the 
air  and  seemingly  undecided  as  to  his  next 
move.     Then  I  stood  erect  and  gave  a  loud 
yell.     He  must  have  thought  my  "power" 
was  stronger  than  his  own,  for  he  turned  away 
and   the   next  moment  I  heard  him  at  the 
kitchen,  tearing  off  the  canvas  covering  from  a 
mess  of  trout.     Having  safely  passed  through 
what  I  thought  was  the  crisis  of  his  visit,  I 
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Schjmdnn  Hcink  ..    ,.    -.*-»—    «■      .      . 
"Welba  Martin   ?^       Sembnch'  -  ^ 

McComnack.  Tetfazzini  Calve  tames         ScoUi  -MK' 

GaOiki        Homer  Farrar 


Why  do  these  great  artists  all 
make  records  only  for  the  Victor? 

If  only  a  few  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  made  records  exclu- 
sively for  the  Victor,  it  might  signify  little.  But  when  such  fa- 
moussingers  as  Caruso,  Calve,  Dalmores,  Karnes,  Farrar,  Gadski, 
Gerville-Reache,  Homer,  Journet,  Martin,  McCormack,  Melha, 
Planfon,  Schumann-Heink,  Scotti,  Sembrich,Tetrazzini,Wither- 
spoon  and  Zerola  ail  make  records  exclusively  for  the  Victor,  it  is 
not  only  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  high  musical  qualities  of  the 
Victor,  but  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  its  all-around  superiority'. 

Hearing  is  believing — go  to-day  to  the  nearest  Victor  dealer's  and  hear  these 
famous  artists  sing  their  greatest  arias.  You'll  be  astonished  at  the  wonderful  results 
secured  by  the  new  Victor  process  of  recording. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Berliner  Graiiioplione  Co..  Montrfal.  Canadian  Distributors 
To  get   best  r^Bults.   use  only  Victor   Needles  on  Victor   Records 


And  be  sure  to  hear  the 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Itisuranee  for  the  Deaf 

Every  Acousticon  Guaranteed  Until  1920 


yTheAcousticon  enables  the  deaf  to  hear — makes  easily  "audible 
the  softest  sound. 

These  are  facts — actual  provable  facts. 

In  churches  alone  that  are  equipped  with'themrit  is  estimated 
that  more  than  20,000  deaf  persons  .every ^Sunday  Jislen  ,  to  the 
services  through  Acousticons 

But  even  with  this  great  device  available — even' though  some 
seventy  thousand  individual  wearers  are  hearing  perfectly  with 
it  today — there  are  many  thousands  of  deaf  people  who  still  con- 
tinue to  suffer  defective  hearing.%It  is  these  people  from  whose 
minds  we  would  remove  the  last  shadow  of.doubt — 


Cu«t*l  iMi>ti<:  C<((4I7 

This  guaranlrf  fiomtf  is  no:t  £ir 
utth  nery  Acousticon 


That'slwhy^we  have  Guaranteed  the>Acousticoo 


And  here's  why  we  can  cruarantee  it.V 
Because  we  have  brought  it  to  a  stale  of  scientific 
{terfection.  where  its  powers  are  beyond  question. 

Because  we  do  not  sell  to  anyone  until  after  we  have 
made  them  A/ar— and  with- 
out strain  or  effort. 

Because  the  Acousticon  is 

I  made  by   our   own   experts. 

k'  from    the    finest     materials 

procurable — made  to  last   a 

'  li/f-timf. 

No  one  who  is  dg 
.  afford    to    be     u^H^r'an 

j\^^         Acousticon^^fl^Mre  ran'/ 
J         •-,     a//o><t   Aa^tKt    a  .single 
in^tui^pPmiat  fails.^ 

^  this  for  routsfiy. 
Vox  the  convenience  of  our 
customers    we    have    offices 


t  nitcd 


established  .  inTall  Tof  -  the  '  larse 
States. 

'  Let  us  send  you  the  a<U^^Kn'  the  one  nearest  you. 
Convince  yourself  by^^^^OTna/  Irst — a  test  that  costs, 
absolutely  nothinufl^^^no  way  obligates  you. 

<    Also  let  lU^Hryou  our  handsome 
showin^^^Pmthechurches equipped  wi 
the^jHSPR^tyles  and    ty|>es  of   instrumen 

further  interesting  facts  about  this   wonderful 
^erance  from  dcafnes?i-.*.\Vrile  us  Icniay. 


a  lest  mat  costs 
ites  you.  A 

illustrated  book  1 
»ilh  .\cousticons,  1 
iments.  and   con-  \ 


^To  Our  CuJ/omerj;— The  marked  improvements 
which  our  experts,  by  coustant  cxi^erirocnlinE,  have 
made,  bringing  the  Acousticon  to  its  present  degree 
of  perfection,  have  warranted  us  in  making  the  guar- 
antee announced  herein.  We  invite  inquiry  from 
you  on  the  subject.  -  ^ 


GENERAL  ACOUSTIC   CO.,     lOt  Beaufort  Street,  Jamaica,  New  York  City. 
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Combine  Near  and  Far  View  in  One  Solid  Lens. 

Discard  your  old-style  pasted  lenses.  The  prominent 
seams  are  disfiguring.  They  suggest  old  age.  Dirt  gath- 
ers at  the  edges.  Wear  Kryptok  Lenses,  which  present 
the  neat  appearance  of  single-vision  glasses,  yet  have  two 
distinct  focal  poijits.  Tlie  reading  lens  is  fused  invisibly 
within  the  distance  lens. 


This  is  a  Kryptok  Lens. 

Note  the  absence  of  seams. 
Kryptok  Lenses  do  not  look 
odd  or  sug- 
gest old 
age.  They 
improve 
one's  ap- 
pearance. 


This  is  a  Pasted  Lens. 

Note  the  ugly  seams.   They 
are  unsightly.     They  indi- 

C— cate  old 
age.  Past- 
_ha  ed  lenses 
detract 
from  one's 
appearance 


Your  optician  will  supply  you  with  Kryptok  Lenses. 
They  can  be  put  into  any  style  frame  or  mounting,  or 
into  your  present  ones.  Over  200,000  people  are  now 
wearing  them. 

Write  Us  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

Kryptok  Company,  106  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


The  Incubator  pi  Qualiti/ 


WORLD'S  BEST  HATCHER 

Tlif    hit^'st    improved    machine   of 

Robert  H.  Essex,  of  incubator  fame. 

Full  particulars  in  1911  catalog,  In 

wliich  Mr.  Essex    cxplaius  "Why 

some  people  make  money   in   the 

Poultry  Business  where  with  equal 

chances  others  fail."    Tour  copy  free, 

Robert  Essex  Inenbator  Co.« 

103  Henry  St.,  ItutTulo.  N.Y. 


SOAP  EVOLUTION 

is  now  complete.     Unsanitary, 
wasteful  cake    soap  must  go. 


0^ 


THE 


WATROUS 
LIQUID 

SOAP   FIXTURE 

%y      Displaces  all  other  methods 


WAY   TO    USE  SOAP 


A  nickel  plated  bracket  and  crystal  glass  globe  tilled 
with  liquid  soap.  A  slight  upward  pressure  of  the  hand 
delivers  just  the  quantity  of  soap  needed  and  no  more. 
Saves  50  per  cent  on  your  soap  bills.  Simple,  durable, 
non-tippable,  non-corrosive.    Easily  attached. 

No  possibility  of  lafection  from  other  users  as  with  all 
cake  soap. 

Safe  and  private  as  your  own  tooth  brush. 

A  variety  of  styles  at  low  prices  for  all  public  and  pri- 
vate use.  We  supply  Watrous  Liquid  Soap,  a  dainty,  de- 
lightful, sterilized  soap,  scented  or  unscented,  at  low  cost. 

FREE—IllusfrateJ  booklet  "  The  Modern  Soap  Convert- 
ience,  "giving  prices  and  particulars.      Write  today. 

THE   WATROUS  COMPANY 

1256  FUher  Buildine 


actually  began  tp  take  a  friendly  interest  in 
the  old  grizzly's  performances,  and  watched 
him  from  the  doorway.  He  tore  open  the  par- 
fleches  containing  flour  and  sugar  and  smelled 
at  the  heavy  iron  ''dutch-oven"  containing 
a  small  piece  of  butter,  my  greatest  delicacy, 
altho  not  very  fresh.  He  turned  the  oven 
over  and  over,  but  the  lid  held  fast.  Finally 
he  gave  it  a  heavy  blow  with  his  big  fore 
paw,  and  the  lid  flew  off.  Its  contents  were 
quickly  disposed  of  and  I  heard  his  rough 
tongue  licking  with  relish  the  inside  of  the 
kettle.  With  the  hope  that  I  might  drive 
him  away  I  opened  the  lodge  door  that  the 
fire-light  might  show  more  brightly,  and 
stepping  out  fired  my  rifle  into  the  air.  But 
he  only  threw  up  his  head,  as  if  annoyed  at 
the  interruption,  and  dropt  it  quickly  to 
finish  a  bowl  of  stewed  peaches,  the  last  of 
my  store  of  provisions  at  the  kitchen.  When 
the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  appeared, 
my  dangerous  visitor  suddenly  departed  into 
the  deep  forest.  Having  built  a  cheerful 
and  comfortable  fire,  I  at  once  v.Tote  in  my 
note  book  the  details  of  the  grizzly's  visit, 
and  then  wrapping  myself  in  my  blankets, 
slept  soundly  until  wakened  by  the  squirrels 
racing  over  the  frozen  canvas  above  my  head. 
The  thrilling  events  of  the  night  seemed  like 
a  dream  and  I  hastened  to  find  the  grizzly's 
tracks  and  prove  the  reality  of  the  adventure. 
Close  beside  the  lodge  I  found  prints  of  his 
feet  measuring  thirteen  inches  in  length,  six 
inches  broad  at  the  heel  and  seven  inches 
across  the  toes.  When  Siksikakoan  re- 
turned from  his  hvmt,  and  saw  the  tracks, 
he  said   that   a   grizzly   of  that   size   would 


weigh  as  much  as  a  large  horse. 


Chicago 


PRESIDENTIAL   ATHLETICS 

THE  days  of  boxing  and  wrestling  in 
the  White  House  did  not  cease,  it 
seems,  with  the  departure  of  the  Executive 
most  noted  in  that  line.  President  Taft  finds 
that  when  his  weight  is  below  three  hundred 
he  is  in  trim  for  his  best  work,  with  mind 
clear  and  body  active,  but  it  takes  a  vigorous 
system  of  training  to  keep  below  this  limit. 
So  the  wallopings  and  thumpings  resouml 
through  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  inspire 
proper  awe  in  any  opponents  of  the  Admin- 
istration who  may  be  within  hearing.  Mr. 
Taft,  according  to  a  writer  in  The  Sundai/ 
Magazine,  can  not  eat  what  he  Hkes,  and 
every  morning  goes  through  a  course  of 
exercises  that  would  put  a  bruiser  in  trim. 
We  read: 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Barker  is  boss  of  the  presi- 
dential body  and  the  presidential  appetite. 
It  is  the  doctor's  job  to  keep  the  presidential 
weight  under  three  hundred  pounds;  for,  as 
long  as  this  is  done,  Mr.  Taft  is  in  fine 
physical  condition. 

Every  morning  the  ruler  of  the  country, 
whether  he  is  in  Beverly  or  Washington,  gets 
up  at  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock  and  puts 
in  an  hour  exercising  with  Barker,  the  phys- 
ical instructor.  Brest  in  sweater,  light  gray 
trousers,  and  tennis  shoes,  the  President 
wrestles  and  boxes  with  Barker.  .  It  is 
real  wrestling  and  boxing,  and  the  bouts  go 
until,  red-faced  and  breathless,  the  President 
is  allowed  to  pause  for  a  few  moments  of 
rest.  He  goes  about  the  thing  in  dead  earn- 
est. When  it  comes  to  wrestling,  he  knows 
all  about  the  "half  Nelson,"  the  "hip  lock," 
and  the  "toe  hold."    He  can  roll  and  squirm 


Are  You  Interested  in  a  Home  ? 

If  $0.  send  Six  Cents  for  a  Copy  of  "  24  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES" 


Tliia  book  ^'i\<-s  extf-ri'iis  ami  fluur  plans  of  24  Craftsman  Huuscs. 
costing  from  $900  to  $9000.  We  will  also  sonrl  Free  a  ln'>st  iiitor- 
esting  32-i)a?e  booklet  entitled   **TllC  d'aiftsiliail  lloilSC.^^ 

Both  are  beautifully  printed  and  are  sent  only  to  interest  you  in 
The  Crsinsilian  and  craft  tliinjrs  and  particularly  to  tell  yi.u 
about  our  special  offer  of  Absolutely  freo  Craftsiiiaii 
house  plans.  The  **  Craftsman  Idea"  means  homes,  not 
mere  houses.  It  means  saving  money  on  useless  partitions — useless 
ovei-docoration — dozens  of  useless  things  tliat  are  found  in  most 
housea — and  putting  into  it  the  better  and  simpler  construction 
that  is  really  artistic  and  beautiful.  It  means  wide  sweeps  of 
space  (  even  in  a  small  liouse  )— restful  tones  tliat  niatrh  and  blend 
— all  that  goes  to  make  a  real  home.  Thousands  of  people  dream 
of  such  homes,  but  few  realize  them.  You  want  such  a  home — do 
you  know  how  to  g-o  about  it  to  gret  one? 

THE  CKArTSMAIV  isamagazine  devoted  to  the  buildin? 
and  furnishing  of  such  liomes.  It  brings  and  keeps  you  in  touch 
with  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  craft  tilings  and  craft  ideas. 

'•CnAFTSMAlV  HOMES"  is  a  200-page  craft-lxmnd  Kiok 
devoted  just  to  home  building.  It  regularly  sells  for  §2.00.  To  in- 
terest you  inthe  gieat  "  Craft  Idea  '*  I  will  make  you  the  following 
remarkable  offer  if  you  will  answer  it  at  once: 


The  Craftsman  for  a  Vear 

'*  l'r:iftsnian  Homes  ^^    ... 

Vour   Selection  of  lOO   House 


ALL  FOR 


9».00] 
IMans)     $3.7S 


Write  at  once  for  our  Premium  Cntaloffue,    showing   you 
how  you  can  secure  many  draftsman  articles  Kree. 

EUGAK  E.   PHILLIPS, 
Circulation   Mj^r.,  TIIK    CRAFTSMAi\, 

Room    1S8.  41  West  34tli  Street.  RTen  York. 

PARIS 

has  a  strange  hire  for  most  Americans — a 
fascination  not  easily  described,  yet  very 
real.  Who  of  us  does  not  hope  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Ctfy  of  Pleasure  before  he 
dies?  "Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 
takes  you  to  the  very  heart  of  Parisian 
<j;/^(/o(7rgayety— Boulevards— open-air  cafes 
— parks — excursion  points  and  rendezvous, 
such  as  Trouville,  Monte  Carlo,  etc.,  of  the 
merry  Parisian  and  his  <:/%«ir/'ar««>«K?.  It's 
from  the  personal  diary  of  F.  Berkeley 
Smith,  artist-author,  who  has  himself  "lived 
the  life."  Very  fully  illustrated  by  the 
author  and  his  friends.    Cloth,  280  pp. 

"  Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY    «-|   Cft  Bookdealers 
New  York  <S>x.UV  ^^  postpaid. 


C'l]? 


NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN     REN 

READ  WHAT  A  U.  S.  ARMY 
OFFICER  SAYS  ABOUT  MOORE'S 

Boise  Barracks,  Idaho. 
"Kindly  send  me  the  catalogue  of  Moore's 
Fountain  Pens.     I  have  used  one  for  the  last 
three  uears  and  can  assure  you  it  has  stood 
the  test.     I  have  carried  it  in  mj)  pocket  in 
cavatrj)  drill  every  da^  for  three  \)ears,  a 
test  I  do  not  believe  any  other  pen  would 
stand.     Toda))  this  pen  is  a*  good  as  on 
the  day  I  bought  it. ' 

Everywhere    under  all   conditions 
Moore's  has  stood  the  test.  It  won't  leak. 
It  writes  at  the  first  stroke. 
It  writes  evenly  and  freely. 
It  is  ready  to  fill  as  soon  as  the  cap 

is  off. 
It  is  made  in  the  most  careful  man- 
ner of  the  best  materials. 
Every  Moore's  is  absolutely  gaaranteed. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 
ADAMS.  CDSHING  S  FOSTER 

168  Devonshire  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 

Selling  Agents  for 
American   Foantain   Pen   Go. 
Canadian  Agents  W.  }.  Gage  tS  Go. 
Toronto 

Canada 
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with  surprizing  agility,  and  he  puts  up  a  per- 
formance that  justifies  the  story  that  at  Yale 
he  was  champion  wrestler  of  the  university. 

When  he  boxes,  he  goes  the  regulation 
round.  His  footwork  is  his  best  asset  in  this 
line  of  sport.  Anybody  who  has  seen  him 
waltz  knows  that  he  is  phenomenally  light 
on  his  feet,  and  this  gift  stands  him  in  good 
stead  when  he  puts  on  the  gloves.  Inciden- 
tally it  affords  him  great  opportunity  for  ex- 
ercise, because,  being  good  on  his  feet,  he 
uses  the  talent  all  the  time  he  is  standing 
up  against  Barker. 

After  wrestling  and  boxing,  the  two  men 
toss  the  medicine-ball.  This  is  followed  by 
dumb-l)ell  work,  and  a  few  minutes  of  bending 
and  jumping  exercis(!s. 

A  story  got  out  not  long  ago  that  in  the 
wrestling  match  Mr.  Taft  had  fallen  on  Bar- 
ker and  broken  two  of  the  instructor's  ribs. 
It  was  easy  to  believe  the  report;  for  Barker, 
altho  well-muscled  and  a  trained  athlete, 
is  small  and  wiry,  and  the  presidential  weight 
might  well  crush  some  of  his  bones.  The 
story,  however,  was  denied,  and  Barker 
allowed  people  to  feel  his  ribs  to  prove  that 
they  were  whole. 

During  the  summer  vacation  in  Beverly, 
Mr.  Taft  supplements  his  hour's  workout  in 
the  morning  with  a  game  of  golf  after  break- 
fast every  day  except  Sundays.  In  the 
afternoon  he  goes  for  an  automobile  ride  or 
a  sail  in  his  yacht,  the  Sylph.  In  Washington, 
in  the  winter,  whenever  he  can  take  time 
off,  he  plays  golf  in  the  afternoon. 

His  treatment  of  himself  to  keep  in  good 
condition  is  practically  a  science.  It  does 
not  stop  with  exercise.  It  extends  to  the 
table  at  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner. 
Barker  tells  him  what  to  eat,  and  he  eats  it; 
also  he  does  not  eat  what  Barker  forbids. 
Sometimes  he  eats  three  meals  a  day,  and 
sometimes  only  two.  It  is  a  safe  bet  that 
Mr.  Taft  weighs  himself  oftener  than  anj- 
man  in  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
President  likes  all  this  work.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  gets  tired  of  it  often;  but,  realizing 
that  he  "can't  call  his  gizzard  his  own,"  and 
that  he  owes  it  to  the  people  to  preserve  his 
health,  he  goes  through  with  it. 

At  Beverly  he  has  a  gynmasium  over 
his  garage,  and  in  the  White  House;  at 
Washington  he  uses  the  same  room  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  had  fitted  up  for  gymnastic 
exercises. 


THREE  LITTLE  PRINCES  OF  NIPPON 

T  N  a  palace  all  their  own,  at  a  place  called 
-*■  Aoyama,  live  the  three  little  grand- 
children of  the  Mikado.  Their  father,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Japan,  evidently  believes  that 
"early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise"  is  as  good 
a  precept  for  princes  as  for  other  boys.  So 
nine-year  old  Prince  Michinomiya  Ilirohito, 
eight-year-old  Prince  Atsunomiya  Yasuhito, 
and  five-year  old  Prince  Terunomiya  Nobu- 
liito  get  up  every  morning  before  six  o'clock, 
and  go  to  bed  at  seven-thirty  in  the  winter 
and  at  eight  in  the  summer.  Altho  the 
Crown  Prince  has  never  been  farther  away 
from  Japan  than  Korea,  he  has  adopted 
AVestern  dress  and  the  Western  style  of  liv- 
ing, says  a  \\Titer  in  a  recent  nimiber  of 
The  Japan  Magazine  (Tokyo),  who  goes  on 
to    describe    the    "simple    and    wholesome" 


J^ature,  Not  Man,  Makes 
This  Perfect  Laxative 


Don't 

Forget 

Your 

Abilek^ 


You  know  of  the  famous  wells  of  AbilknA  from  which 
flows,  pure  and  undefiled,  America's  Natural  Laxative  Water. 
Nature  has  here  manufactured  and  stored,  for  human  benefits,  the 
perfect  laxative — more  effective  than  drugs  or  artificial  waters — 
and  a  laxative  that  not  only  doesn't  irritate  the  delicate  membranes 
of  the  intestinal  tract,  but  soothes  and  nourishes  these  tissues  as  welL 

AbilknA  is  almost  wholly  Sodium  Sulphate,  whereas  ordinary 
laxatives  contain  Magnesium,  in  place  of  Sodium.  Sodium  is  the 
ideal  laxative  base.  Magnesium  is  a  harsh,  harmful  irritant, 
which  at  best  can  only  give  you  temporary  results. 


TO  DRUGGISTS: 

This  advertising  is  influ- 
encing 20,000,000  people. 
Keep  your  stock  up.  Order 
through  jobber. 


Drink    Tonight,    America's    Natural    Laxative 

AbilenA 


Try  AbilenA  Water  tonight  instead  of  harsh  medi- 
cines or  artificial  waters  or  other  drugs.  It  is 
surprisingly  gentle  in  its  action,  yet  it  flu.shes  and 
cleanses  the  system  thoroughly,  removes  waste 
secretions  and  helps  to  restore  the  digestion  and 
excretory  organs  to  their  natural,  healthful  condition. 
AbilenA  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  A  small 
amount  suffices.     It  is  inexpensive  and   easy   to  get. 

SPECIAL    NOTE— AbilenA   is   the     only 
America.     Others  are  artificial  and  dare  not  use 
sealed    at    the    AbilenA    Springs    under    the 


Nearly  every  druggist  sells  it.  Large  or  small 
bottles.  Get  a  bottle  of  AbilenA  today  at  your 
druggist's  and  learn,  as  thousands  of  others  nave,  that 
the  perfect  laxative  is  neither  pills,  tablets,  nor 
artificial  waters,  but  a  product  of  Nature's  labora- 
tories. Try  _/frj/,  a  small  two  dose  bottle,  then  you  will 
want  it  in  larger  bottles  to  have  in  your  home  at  all 
times.  Your  money  back  if  not  more  than  satis6ed. 
advertised     NATURAL    laxative   water    produced    in 

the  word    "NATURAL."      AbilenA  is  bottled  and 

most    sanitary    methods. 


The   AbilenA    Company,   Abilene,   Kansas 


(21) 


'  'J  he  Natural  Method,"  intTosling  Ixioklet  on  Perfect  Eliminstion,  mailed  free  on  request  to  Frank  II.  Gier,  M.D,,  Pretideni. 
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Society,  School  Pins 

Solid  Gold,  this  size  $1 .00  each 

WINSHIP  &  CO. 

705  L  MasoDicTemple.Chicago.III 
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All  til-  stnn.lnr'l  Mn.-'iin.  *  S  '.1  .  r  llrnlfd  nnj- 
>ihpr»  al  'i  1,,  UMTr.  Pi  lee»,  allowing  Ileaul 
tu  A|>|ily  on  I'llee.  Shipped  with  privilege  *-f 
c.\aniiuatii-ii.  i3"\Vrite  ft-r  ilUirtiatrd  Catal'-sV. 


Typewrller  F.nporiom,  98-94  Lake  St.,rhlea(« 


CONFIDENCE    is    the    only 
true    foundation  on    which    to 
build    a    successful    and    last- 
ing business  in    the    selling   of   in- 
vestment securities. 


•>«/ 


<r  /-^^^^*^ 


THE   g^eat  difficulty  with  the  average  in- 
vestor is  how  to  inform  himself  as  to  the 
best  stocks  to  buy  and  where  to  buy  them. 

Three  of  the  best  New  England  manufac- 
turing stocks  to  be  bought  today,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  as  follows : 

The  Uswoco  Mills  of  Lawrence,  Mast. 

7'  i  Giuranlccd  Preferred  Stock. 
The  I'swoco  Mills  are  leased  to  the  L'liited 
States  Worsted  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  textile  manufacturing 
companies  in  New  England.  Present  price  Jiio 
|>er  share,  to  netd.jtv;.  Send  for  Circular  .\. 

The   Hendee  Manufacturing   Company 

of  Springfield,  Mau. 

7*^0   CoDTcrtible  Preferred  Stock. 

This    old-established    company    shows    re* 

markable  earnings.  The  convertible  feature  of 

this  stock  is  very  valuable.     Present  price,  fiio 

per  share,  to  net  6. 364.     .Send  for  Circular  IJ. 

If  You  Have  $100,  $1,000,  or  $10,000  to  Invest,  No  Matter  Where  You  Live— Write  Me  Today 

41   CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  BUILDING 
HARTFORD,  CONN..  U.  S.  A. 


The  Whitcomb-Claisdcll   Machine  Tool   Co., 

of  Worc'ster.  Mars. 

7  to  10'  I     Preferred  Stock. 

One   of   Worcester's  oldest  and  most  prosperous 

manufacturing   companies,  whose   product   has   the 

hishest  reputation  in  the  trade.     Present  price,  1^105 

per  share,  to  net  6.67$.     Send  for  Circular  C. 


THOMAS  C.  PERKINS 


INOOIIPORATKD 
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UTOMATIQ 


TOOPPE] 


HOLDER    FOR     WAFER     BLADE 


I 


Perfect  stropping  depends  absolutely  upon  a  stropper 
A     set  to  strop  at  THE  IDENTICAL  ANGLE  AT  WHICH  1  HE 
BLADE  WAS  HONED.      Perfect  results  CANNOT  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way.     THE  "GRIFFON"  AUTOMATIC  STROPPER 
is  made  in  three  distinct  models. 


MODEL  A-For 
Gem  Jr.,  Ever  Ready, 
Keen  Kutter,Enders,  etc. 


MODELS -For 
Star,  Gem, 
"  Griffon,"  etc. 


-MODEL  C— For 
Gillette 


Send  us  three  of  your  discarded  blades  | 
(any  make)  and  Ac.  in  stamps  for  post- 
I   a^e — we    will    return   the    blades    belter 
j  than  new.  proving  the  delightfully  keen  I 
edge  this  strop  will  put  on  old  blades.         | 


Simply  pnsh  the  handle  to  and  fro ;  no  matter  how  yon  use  it,  a  perfect  edge  results. 

Prirp  $7  flO   -^^  your  dealer's  -or  sent,  all  charges  prepaid.  GRIFFON  CUTLERY  WORKS 

I  IlLC  <p^.UU   upon  receipt  of  price  by  makers.     Mention  model  wanted.     473  Broadway,  New  York 


New  and  Notable  Pages  on 
Topics  Noteworthy 

FUNDAMENTALS 
IN  EDUCATION,  ART 
AND  CITIZENSHIP 

By  George  Lansing  Raymond,  L.H.D. 
Author  of  "The  Psychology  of  Inspiration." 

Suggestive  and  informing  Essays  and  Ad- 
dresses, treating  divergent  themes  in  this 
author's  wise  and  illuminating  manner,  and 
of  special  interest  to  all  who  study  elemental 
and  educational  conditions  in  Society  and 
the  State. 

Pervaded  by  liberal  scholarship  and  what 
may  be  termed  an  open-hearted  mind. 

J2mo,  doth.     Price  $1.40   net. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
Publishers,  New  York  and  London 
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We,"  not  "  I  " 


Is    the    Helpful    Watchword    in 

MAKERS  OF  SORROW 
AND    MAKERS     OF    JOY 

By  DORA  MELEGARI 

-Admirable  English  translation  from  the  Italian  by 
"Marian  Lindsay 

"  Teaches  Universal  Brotherhood  and   a 

Common  Fatherhood." 


■'  Can  be  read  with  decided  advantage  by  any- 
body."—  Unity.  Chicago. 

'■  Brings  home  to   lis  our  individual    responsi- 
bility."-1'<7//;<;//<-  World.  New  York. 

■  A  thought-provoking  volume,  and  so  a  golden 
book." — Rocky  Moinitani  News,  Denver. 

"Gives   practical  suggestions  for  self-improve- 
ment."— Christian  Advocate,  Detroit. 

"  .\  helpful   message  to   those  who  are  willii.y: 
to  look  into  their  own  hearts."—  Tlie  Standard. 
Chicago. 
12nio,  cloth.     Price  $1.25  net;    postpaid,   $L35 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

Publishers  New  York  and  London 


An  Accident 


is  liable  to  happen   to 
anyone  —  perhaps   your 

dearest    friend.        Preparedness— 4-«<?a//«^   ivliat    to    do 

till  the  doctor  <:owj«-may  save  the  life   of   that  friend. 

Get  "Emergency    Notes,"  Dr.  Butler's  bock,  and  be 

prepared.     Cloth,  50  cents  postpaid  from 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    New    York 


E< 


DUCATION   OF  THE,  WILL 

The   Theory   and    Practise  of  Self-Culture. 

By  JULES  PAYOT,Litt.D.,  Ph.D.    448  pages, 
i2mo,  cloth.  Si. 50,  net;  by  mail.  $1.60. 
FUNk  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    Publishers,    NEW  YORK 


The  Des  Moines  Plan  of  City  Government 

Or  Governing  a  City  by  the  "Commission  Plan."    77  American  Cities  have  already  adopted  it. 


Some  of  its  many  advantages : 

It  abolishes  party  politics  from  local  affairs. 

It  eliminates  the  boss,  the  grafter,  and  the  political  machine. 

It  views  a  municipality  as  a  great  business  enterprise  and  pro- 
vides accordingly  for  its  effective  management. 

It  recognizes  definitely  the  failure  of  representative  govern- 
ment and  substitutes  therefor  a  system  of  democracy ;  it  rec- 
o^izes  the  fact  that  there  is  no  wisdom  but  collective 
wisdom. 

It  establishes  direct  responsibility  for  every  public  act. 

It  seems  to  be  swift,  efficient,  economical,  and  adapted  to  a 
rational  community  in  the  twentieth  century. 

It  abolishes  a  raft  of  useless  ofifices,  sinecures,  jobs,  and  politi- 
cal rewards,  and  substitutes  organization,  method  and  work. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,  Publishers,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


JUST  OUT:  The  new  book  which  tells  all  about  it: 

"The  Dethronement  of 
the  City  Boss." 

By  JOHN  T.  HAMILTON 

Highly  endorsed  by  the  Mayors  of  Des 
Moinps.  la  ,  Memphis,  Tonn..  Milwaukee, 
\Vis..Leavfnworth.  Kan.,  Keokuk,  la.  .Wich- 
ita. Kan.,  Eau  Clare,  Wis.  and  many  others. 

Price  $LZO  net ;  by  mail  $L30 


daily  routine  of  the  three  youthful  hopes  of 
the  Japanese  nation. 

Aft«-  dressing  themselves,  the  two  older 
boys  in  school  uniforms,  the  youngest  in  the 
loose  uniform  of  a  naval  cadet,  and  paying 
their  respects  to  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents, they  take  an  hour's  walk  in  the  pal- 
ace gardens,  are  then  attended  by  the  Court 
physician,  and  finally  sit  down  to  their 
breakfa,st,  generally  of  milk,  bread,  eggs, 
and  oatmeal.     Our  informant  continues: 

After  breakfast,  they  repair  to  their  study, 
where  they  prepare  the  day's  lessons,  and 
each  has  a  plain  table  without  drawers,  and 
of  native  manufacture,  upon  which  he  places 
his  books  and  pencils  and  perhaps  a  simple 
vase  for  flowers,  all  of  which  they  have 
been  noted  to  take  particular  care  in  arrang- 
ing and  keeping  neat,  Prince  Terimomiya 
exerting  himself  never  to  be  behind  his- 
brothers  in  performing  any  of  the  day's 
duties. 

The  two  older  boys  are  in  daily  attendance 
at  the  Peers'  School  and  the  youngest  is 
tatight  at  a  kindergarten  within  the  palace 
compomid. 

Prince  Michinomiya  is  in  the  third  class 
in  the  primary  course  at  the  Peers'  School,, 
having  twelve  classmates,  and  his  brother,. 
Prince  Atsunomiya,  is  one  of  sixteen  in 
the  .second  class  of  the  .same  department. 
They  are  both  exceptionally  bright,  and  in 
the  last  yearly  examinations  they  received 
the  highest  grades  ever  obtained  in  arith- 
metic by  an}'  student  in  the  school,  as  well 
as   excellent   standing   in   all   other   studies. 

At  luncheon,  which  is  taken  at  school, 
the  yoimg  princes  are  assigned  a  special 
room,  which  is  about  the  only  distinction 
made  between  them  and  others  in  attendance, 
beside  the  eml)lem  of  the  school  worn  upon 
the  cap,  which  is  a  cherry  blossom  in  gold, 
except  for  the  princes,  who  use  instead  the 
usual  Imperial  crest,  or  sixteen-petalled 
chrysanthemum. 

They  return  from  school  at  two,  and 
have  an  hour  or  so  for  recreation;  the  bath 
is  taken  at  four;  at  five  dinner  is  served. 
Seven-thirty  is  the  hour  for  retiring  in 
winter,   eight  in  summer. 

The  boys  are  all  fond  of  games  and  sports, 
their  interest  at  present  Ijeing  centered  in 
the  national  sport  of  WTCstling,  they  having 
recently  visited  the  newly  built  WTestling 
hall,  Kokugikwan,  at  Ekoin.  A  favorite 
game  with  them  is  foot-ball,  a  kind,  of  course, 
different  from  the  English  game,  and  called 
shikxku  in  Japanese. 

The  vacation  is  usually  spent  at  the  Imper- 
ial Villa,  at  Hayama,  Avhere  the  princes  en- 
joy various  outings  and  exercises,  especially 
swimming,  which  the  larger  boys  'do  very 
well,  and  the  little  one  with  the  aid  of  a  buo}'. 

The  princes  enjoy  going  in  the  kitchen 
gardens  and  gathering  vegetables  such  as- 
radishes,  cucumbers,  and  egg-plants. 

Clad  in  their  khaki  uniforms,  they  take 
long  walks  with  one  or  two  attendants, 
visit  the  Morita  shrine,  or  wander  along 
the  seashore.  During  the  past  siunmer  the}- 
went  on  an  excursion  a-field  with  their 
schoolmates  and  made  a  collection  of  butter- 
flies, secvu-ing  some  forty  varieties.  The 
older  boys  devote  two  hours  a  day  to  studj- 
under  their  master.  Mr.  Maruo  Kinsaku,  but 
no  systematic  course  is  followed  as  at  school, 
the  plan  being  to  bring  them  close  to  nature 
and  her  object  lessons. 
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Kennel  Dir-ectorij 

H^HiiflHV^^^^^ni^^v  '^^9 

Hi^^^  A  I»  V  A  .\  T  A  «;  K  S  OF  «;H  AMl'IO.\ 

^^^^^^m    They  are  crisp  and  will  keep  indefinitely. 
M     They  are  clean  and  easy  to  handle  when 
^           feeding. 
^V        They  are  appetizing. 
^V         They  are  wholesome. 
J^m          They  are  free  from  moistare. 
^H           iJogsfed  on  Champion  Dog  Biscuit  need 
^^1              no  worm  medicine. 
^V            They  make  the  coat  soft  and  glossy. 
ST.  PAl'I.  BBKAD  CO.              St.  raul.  Minn. 

POINTERS  AND  SETTERS 

BIRDS  I>OGS 

Trained  and  untrained,  we  send  on  tnal.no 
deposit    required,    send    tor  list,   twenty  to 
select  from. 
Piedmont  Kennels        Winston-Salem,  N.L. 

COLLIES  ^ 


Hawthorn  Collie  Kennels 

Have    beautiful   pedigreed    Scotch   Collie 
puppies  for  $1&.00  and  up.    They  are  unsur- 
passed as  watch  dogs,  chums  or  companions. 
C.  RYUER,  Cummaquid,  Mass. 


LIFK— is  what  we  make  it.  Make  yours 
more  pleasant  and  safe  with  a  .Springdale 
Collie  for  a  companion,  friend  and  protector. 
Prices,  description  and  breeding  given  on 
request.    P.  L.  Savace;  St.  Charles,  111. 


PUBLICATIONS 


DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW,  W^HEN  & 
WHAT  TO  FEEI>  YOUR  DOG  ? 

\  SendlOcts.  for  the  Special  feeding  Numbers 
;  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  Dog  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease. The  Bulletin  Co.,  Box  1028,  N.  Y.  City. 

FREE  DOG  MAGAZIITE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS. 
Your  name  on  a  postal  will  bring  a  free 
sample  copy  and  our  great  offer  to  give  the 
papei  absolutely  free  for  six  months  to  new 
Subscribers.  The  Kennel  Review  is  a  high 
class  monthly  magazine  devoted  exclusively 
to  dogs,  beautifully  illustrated,  printed  on 
india  tint  art  paper  and  generally  considered 
the  highest  class  dog  magazine  published. 
This  offer  is  made  only  to  Literary  Digest 
readers  and  will  not  appear  again.  Send  your 
name  today  to  The  Kennel  Review,  59th  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS 

Russian  Wolfliound— A  winner  last 
month  $1.50.  Pekinese,  King  Cliarlcs,  and 
Airedale  puppies  of  superb  breeding.  Prices 
from  $'2f)  up.  Some  prospective  winners 
among  them.  PARK  CITY  KENNELS, 
East  Bridgeport,  Ct. 


AIREDALES 


THE  AIREDALE  FARM  KENNELS 

MprlnK    Vnlloy,  IV.  T. 

30  miles  from  New  York  City,  Erie  R.  R. 
Always  have  registered  young  Airedales  for 
discriminating  buyers. 

Coos  Strain  of  Airedales— Bred  and 
reared  under  ideal  A  iredale condL\X\on%.  We 
have  the  "pal"  you  want.  HomeofElruge 
Monarch, World's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue—Best yet. 
COOS  KENNELS,     North  Bend,  Oregon. 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Best  "  Pals"  and  IVatchdo^s,  Puppies  and 
grown  dogs  for  sale;  also  English  Setter  Pups. 
Kenwyn  Kennels,  Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS 

TRAINED,  GUARD,  AUTO  AND 
PET  DOGS 

Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed. 

The  Dog  you  ought 
to  have, 

At  the  price  you 
want  to  pay. 

Wi-itii  your  wants  to 

THE  CGDARBROOK  Ke.\IVEI>8 

Amityville  I<oiig^  IsUtnd,  i\.  V. 

Boston  Terriers  for  ,SaleReasonal>le 

I  have  them  beautifully  marked,  good  heads 
and  tails  with  the  proper  color.  Very  affec- 
tionate, disposition  guaranteed.  WILLIAM 
WALLACE,    Box    285,  Waterbury,    Ct. 


BULL  TERRIERS 


Prize-Bred  Bull  Terrier  Pnppies 

and  Young  Stock  for  sale.  Direct  descendants 
from  noted  dogs.     .Send  for  circular. 
EUGENE  E.  THOMAS, 
38  Falmouth  St.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Classified  Columns 


HELP  WANTED 


AGENTS.  Portraits,  35c.:  Frames,  15c. 
Sheet  Pictures,  lc.;Steieoscopes, 25c.;  Views, 
Ic.  30  Days' Credit.  Samples  and  Catalog 
Free.  Consolidated  Portrait,  Dept.  4031, 
1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


WANTED  :  Two  women,  twenty-seven  or 
over,  refined  and  forceful,  to  travel  in  the 
South  and  West  for  educational  movement; 
position  permanent,  congenial.  Advance- 
ment opportunity.  Pays  upwards  of  ;f75.00 
per  month  and  expenses,  salary  and  commis- 
sions. Only  exceptionally  capable  women 
wanted.  Give  full  particulars  in  reply.  Address 

Thk  After  School  Club  of  America 
112  So.  13th  Street,  Phila. 


WANTED— Railway  Mail  Clerks,  Customs 
House  and  Intenial  Re\enue  Employees. 
#800  toSl.500.  Spring  Examinations  ever>'- 
where.  Write  for  schedule.      Coaching  free. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  E-51,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WOM  EN  of  culture  and  refinement.  Position 
affords  opportunity  to  travel  extensively  for 
necessary  educational  help.      Good  income. 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  CO. 
Dept.     E,    191     Market    Street,     Chicago. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  #2;  to  ifioo  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.31,  Page  Bldg.,MichiganAve., Chicago. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

TYPEWRITERS:  Real  Remingtons,$12.00. 
Hammonds,  Densmorcs,  #10.00;  Smith  Pre- 
miers, #15.00;  Olivers,  Undenvoods,  #25.00. 
Fifteen  days' free  trial  andayear'sguarantee; 
Send  tor  catalogue.  Harlem  Typewriter  Ex- 
change, 215  W.  125th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations: 
Special — ^Two  8  in.  x  lo  in.  enlargements  tor 
7;c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2C 
stamps.  ROBT,  L.  JOHNSTON, 
Kxpert  Photo  Finishing,    Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention;  #16.000 
for  others.  Patents  secured  by  usadvertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washington. 


PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND 
For  valuable  pamphlets,  and  facts  about 
large  sums  of  money  offered  for  certain  iii- 
z'etitions:  prizes,  rewards,  e\.c.,  stnA  8  cents 
postage  to  Publishers  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


CLIPPINGS 
Articles,     extracts  —  for     speeches,    chib 
papers  and  debates.     Literary  advice  and 
criticism. 

Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

AUTHOR  S— Let  us  manufacture  your 
books.  We  set  up,  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.     Complete  facilities. 

LINO  TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street  New  York 


SEEDS 


A  REMARKABLE  OFFER  OF  HEN- 
DERSON'S SEEDS— Ponderosa  Tomato, 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish,  Big  Boston  Lettuce, 
Invincible  Asters,  Butterfly  Pansies,  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas.  On  receipt  of  10c  to  cover  post- 
age, etc.,  we  will  mail  our  Henderson  Collec- 
tion consisting  of  one  packet  of  each  ot  above 
varieties  all  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope 
which  will  be  accepted  as  2.5c  on  any  order  of 
#1.00  or  over.  In  addition  we  will  mail 
our  1911  catalogue,  "  Everything  for  the 
Ciardeii,"  the  biggest  and  best  we  have 
issued. 

PETER  HENDERSON  AND 

COMPANY, 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps   water   by    water    power — no    atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


0&<riiiRFs 


s^.j. 


Write  for 

Price  List 


One  naturally 
folloivs  the  other 

Look  for  this  trade-mark  and 
you  can  be  sure  of  getting^ 
tires  that  cost  least  per  mile 
of  service. 


G  &  J    TIRE    COMPANY 


BRANCHES    IN    ALL    LARGE    CITIES; 


Used    Automobiles 


FOR    SALE 


BARGAIN  :  FOR  QUICK  SALE. 

5-passenger  MOON,  32  horse  power, 
Bosch  magneto.  Just  overhauled  by  fac- 
tory. Cost  #3100.00.  Will  sell  for  #1200.00 
cash. 

F.  A.  FLINT 

4279  Holly  Ave.,  St.  Louis 

AUTOS  Bought,  Sold,  Exchanged.    Largest 
Dealers  in  the  World. 

TIMES  SQ.  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 
731-3,  7  Ave.,  Nr.  49th  St.    Also  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Phila.  and  Dallas. 

#1350.  Anxious  to  sell  Stevens  light  six,  '07 
touring  car.  50  miles  per  hour  and  nearly  as 
well  up  hill.  Demountable  rims,  Bosch 
magneto,  gas  tank,  speedometer,  etc. 
Thoroughly  overhauled  at  factor^'  twice. 
Examination  and  demonstration. 
R.  W.  EVANS,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


AVIATION 


AVIATION — Illustrated  record  of  prog- 
ress made  since  1709,  with  concise  informa- 
tion about  Bleriot's  French  Monoplane, 
Zeppelin,  Air-ship,  Wright  Biplane,  British 
.Army  Aeroplane  and  British  Army  Dirigible, 
U.  S.  Governient  Air-ship.  Uses  of  air-ships 
in  warfare,  in  commerce,  and  in  scientinc 
exploration  of  unexplored  regions. 

.Also.   Brief  Glossary-  of  Principal  Terms 
used   in   Aviation,    including  a   Dissectible 
Model  Air-sliifi.  in  Colors. 
Large  Quarto.  Board  Covers,  prepaid  #1.50 

FUNK  &  W.AGNALLS  COMPANY, 
New  York   City.   N.  Y. 


FOR    SALE 


#500  FOR  A  QUICK  SALE  —  POPE- 
WAVERLY  ELECTRIC  STANHOPE— 
Good  condition.  Batteries  30  cells  fully*re- 
newed  recently.  Owner  moved  to  California. 
Great  bargain.  C.  VV.  Ashcraft,  Florence,. Ala. 

FOR  SAtE— 1909,  50  H.  P..  4-cylinder.. 
7  passenger  Matheson.  Overhauled  and  re- 
painted this  spring.  Elaborate  equipment. 
Tires  good.  Kept  in  private  garage.  Know- 
ing its  condition  can  afford  to  give  written 
guarantee.  Must  sell.  Cost  over  #5800- 
Sacritice  #1900  cash.  R.  L.  S.MITH, 
.5643  Cabanne  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1910  M.ARMON — 5  passenger  touring  car 
in  fine  conditition.  Prestolite  tank.  Glass, 
windshield,  speedometer.  Mohair  top,  slip- 
covers. "Truffault-Hartford  shock  absorbers, 
called  easiest  riding  in  the  world.  This- 
^Iarmon  with  its  complete  equipment  is  well 
worth  #2000.  Reasonable  concession  for 
quick  cash  sale.  Make  your  cash  offer. 
JAMES  HARRIS,  Janesville,  Wis. 

We  have  the  car  you  want  at  the  price  yoa' 
want  to  pay.  We  have  all  makes,  all  sizes, 
all  capacities,  all  horse  power  and  all  put  in 
first  class  condition  in  our  own  shop.  State- 
what  you  want  and  we  will  satisfy  you. 
Communicate  with 

E.  M.  COFFEY,  with  Parsons, 

1711  Broadway, 

New  York. 

1909  WINTON  SIX.    5  passenger  touring 
car.   48  horse-power.     Fully  equipped.  Glass 
front,  top  and  magneto.   Cost  j^OOO.    Will 
sell  for  #1000. 
LYNN  J-  ARNOLD.     Cooperstown.  N  V. 


Would  You    Sell    Real    Estate? 

No  matter  what  your  property  may  be  or  wliere  it  may  be,  you  can 
command  a  nation-wide  market  throutjh  The  Real  Estate  Directory 
in  these  columns.  Over235,000  subscribers — well-to-do  men  in  ever>- 
walk  of  life — await  your  appeal.  They  are  buyers  because  they  are 
alert,  prog:ressive,  succeedinc^  men  with  capital. 

Vou  who  are  looking  for  an  attractive  iirojierty — anywhere— will  do  well  to 
watch  this  Directory.  Next  one  will  appear  in  the  issue  of  February  4th 
— \Vrite  to-day  for  rates  and  complete  ii;forination. 

Address  Manager  Real  Estate  Directory,  Dept.  R 
THE    LITERARY    DIGEST  -  -  44  EAST  23D  ST.,  N.  Y. 
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MOTHERS'  MEETING  to- 
day! 

Subject:    Small  Boys'  Clothes. 

So  hard  to  find  in  reliablequality, 
in  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
style. 

We  make  boys'  clothes  of  pre- 
cisely the  standard  and  quality  that 
have  made  our  national  reputation 
as  men's  clothiers. 

Make  them  always  remembering 
that  boys  soon  grow  up  to  wear 
men's  clothes. 

At  our  three  retail  stores  in  New 
York;  and  fromsome  of  the  clothiers 
who  sell  our  men's  clothes  in  other 
cities  and  who  have  a  demand 
for  the  best  in  boys'  clothes. 

Rogers   Peet  &  Company 
New  York  City 

258  Broadway  842  Broadway  1302  Broadway 

at  Warren  St.  at  13th  St.  at  34th  St. 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Safest  Investment  Ao*  In  fio^       Write  for 

known.     Yielding  from  ^^^  ^W  VTO       Circular. 

U  L  E  N     &     CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


Big  $2  Offer-KEITH'S 

72  page  month-  ' 
ly  magazine  for 
a  year,  with  your 
choice  oi  any  one 
of  Keith's  famous 

n««  PLAN 

BOOKS  FHEE 


\ 


/ 


NO,  1070-$2.000    O.eofthe216     ^^''the' reco'S 

authority  on  buildinganddecoratingartistic  homes.  $J.O0  a  year. 

In  selecting  a  plan  book  get  one  with  a  reputation  behind  it. 

Keith's  1911  Big  Plan  Books,  direct  or  thni  Newsdealers  $1.  each. 

215  Bungalows  and  Cottages.  I  175  Plans  cstg.  $5000.  to  $6000. 
ZOO  Plans  cstg.$.iOOC. to  $4000.  12S  "  "  6000.  and  up. 
175     "  "        4000. to    5000.    I    100     "         Cement  and  Brick. 

Aoy  one  of  these  $1.  Plan  Books  FREE  with  a  year's  subscription  S2. 

A  year'ssub.  to  "Keith's"  and  any  2  books  $3;  any  five,  $5. 
_  U.  L.  KEITH,  646  LombeT  £zch.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ^ 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Evea  That. — Representative  Nye,  of  Min- 
nesota, has  much  of  the  wit  of  his  lamented 
brother,  Bill  Nye.  Himself  a  lawyer,  Repre- 
sentative Nye  said  at  a  lawyers'  banquet  in 
Minneapolis: 

"  Lawyers  have  grand  reputations  for 
energy  and  perseverance.  A  lad  said  to  his 
father  one  day: 

"  'Father,  do  lawyers  tell  the  truth?" 

"  'Yes,  my  boy,'  the  father  answered. 
'Lawyers  will  do  anything  to  M'in  a  case.'  " 
— Washington  Star. 


His  Wife. — "  WTiat  do  you  do  for  a  living, 
Mose?" 

"  I'se  de  manager  ob  a  laundry." 
"What's  the  name  of  this  laundry?" 
"Eliza  Ann." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Musical  Notes. — The  Virtuoso — "He  paid 
$4,000  for  a  \Miistler." 

The  Drummer — "Gee!  You  can  get  a 
Singer  for  about  fifty  dollars." — Brooklyn 
Life. 


Where  the  Treasures  are. — Burglar — 
"Better  tell  me  w'here  the  valuables  are." 

Householder — "  Well,  old  man,  here's 
the  combination  of  the  refrigerator." — Life. 


Premature. — The  Fair  Purchaser — 
"Your  eggs  are  all  very  small  to-day,  Mr. 
Jones." 

Mr.  Jones — "Yes'm,  they  are;  but  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  the  reason." 

The  Fair  Purchaser — "  Oh,  1  expect  you 
took  them  out  of  the  nests  too  soon." — Lon- 
don Sketch. 


Two  Souls  with  but  a  Single  Income. — "I'm 
thinking  of  getting  married."  "Then  you 
will  be.  Congratulations."  "But  how  much 
will  it  cost  us  to  live?  "  "  That's  simple.  Add 
about  $5  a  week  to  what  you  get." — Cleve- 
land Leader. 


The  Top  of  the  Medical  Ladder.— "Has  the 
doctor  a  large  practise?" 

"So  large  that  when  people  have  nothing 
the  matter  with  them  he  tells  them  so." — 
Pittsburg  Post. 


Up  Against  It. — She — "  Lizzie's  bloke  calls 
'er  'is  peach  and  the  apple  of  'is  eye.  Why 
can't  you  call  me  things  like  that?" 

He — "Yus,  that's  all  very  well;  but  'e's 
in  the  vegetable  business.  I'm  in  the  whelk 
trade,  remember." — Punch. 


Domestic  Wrappers. — "  Your  friend  is  rather 
indelicate,"  remarked  Mrs.  Wombat.  "Says 
he  gave  her  husband  some  panatellas  for 
Christmas." 

"^Miat's  wrong  with  that?" 

"I  wouldn't  think  of  mentioning  sleeping- 
garments  in  pnhlic."— Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


A  Common  Divisor. — Plaintiff  (in  law 
suit) — "So  you  think  I  will  get  the  money, 
do  you?" 

His  Coun.sel — "I  think  we  will  get  it." — 
Pnck. 


Bait. — She — "Why,  Charlie,  you  seem  to 
have  become  quite  a  man  of  fashion — such 
clothes!  such  jewelry ! " 

He—"  Yes,  you  see,  my  creditors  are  very 
anxious  that  I  should  get  married." — Sim- 
plicissimus. 


One  Thing  at  a  Time. — "How  is  the  new 
filing  system?  Success?"  asked  the  agent  of 
the  merchant  to  whom  he  had  sold  a  "sys- 
tem" a  few  days  before. 

"Great!"  said  the  merchant. 

"Good!"  said  the  agent,  rubbing  his 
hands.     "  And  how  is  business?  " 

"Business?"  echoed  the  merchant.  "Oh, 
we  have  stopt  business  to  attend  to  the  filing 
system." — San  Francisco  Star. 


The  New  Politics.  First  New  Woman — 
"It  is  very  important  to  get  aU  cooks  inter- 
ested in  the  suffrage  movement." 
Second  New  Woman — "Why  so?" 
First  New  Woman — "  Because  every  cook 
controls  two  votes — her  own  and  that  of  her 
mistress." — Life. 


The   Proof. ^ — "You're   very   contradictory, 
my  son." 

"No,  I'm  not,  pa." — Lippincott's. 


Back  in  the  '90's. — Paul  Withington,  the 
Harvard  coach,  was  praising  the  milder  foot- 
ball of  1910: 

"  Football  in  the  '90s  was  a  terrible  game," 
said  Mr.  Withington.  "Bourget,  you  know, 
devoted  a  whole  chapter  of  '  Outre  Mer '  to  its 
horrors.  ■'  Some  of  the  stories  of  the  football 
of  '90  or  '91  are,  in  fact,  almost  incredible. 

"A  Philadelphia  sporting  editor  returned 
one  November  Saturday  from  West  Phila- 
delphia with  a  pale,  frightened  face. 

"  'Many  accidents  at  the  game?'  a  police 
reporter  asked  him. 

"'One  frightful  accident,'  replied  the 
sporting  editor.  '  A  powerful  mule  from  a 
neighboring  coal  dealer's  entered  the  field, 
blundered  into  one  of  the  hottest  scrimmages, 
and  got  killed." — Washington  Star. 


To  Raise  the  Temperature. — Frank  had  been 
sent  to  the  hardware  store  for  a  thermometer. 

"Did  mother  say  what  size?"  asked  the 
clerk. 

"Oh,"  answered  Frank,  "gimme  the  big- 
gest one  you've  got.  It's  to  warm  my  bed- 
room with." — Success. 


NOTE  OF  CORRECTION 
Atlantic  Coast  Line 

We  regret  that  on  page  1165  of  our  De- 
cember 17th  issue,  in  an  article  of  Winter 
Travel  Southward,  two  misstatements  oc- 
curred in  our  reference  to  train  service  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line. 

Our  article  stated  that  the  "Florida  & 
West  India  Limited  "  runs  three  times  a  week. 
This  train  runs  daily  and  Sunday  throughout 
the  year  and  its  correct  name  is  the  "Florida 
&  West  Indian  Limited." 

Farther  on  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
"Palmetto  Limited"  runs  to  Summer ville, 
S.  C,  twice  a  week.  This  train  runs  daily 
and  Sunday  through  to  Jacksonville  and  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 
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Travel  and  Pesorf  Directorij       Ticivel  tincl  \)c.?or\  Directory 


All  Expense  Tours 

Limited  Parties    Personally  Escorted 

Over    thirty   years    of    American 
managed  tours  for  Americans 

Leisurely,  Comfortable  travel  with 

all  the  cares  and  worries  left  out. 

Tours  During  1911  include 

The  Cherry  Blossom  Tour  leaves  San 
1     Francisco  F"eb.  28th  for 

In  nan  JaP^"-  China,  Koica 
%f<H*a.ll  and  directly  home,  or 
continuing  via  Trans- 


Holy  Land 


Panama 


Siberian  Route  to  Berlin  and  home. 

Leave  New  York  Jan.  25  and  Feb,  8, 
Greece,  Turkey, 
A  .s  i  a  Minor, 
lOgypt  and  the 
Nile. 

and  the  West  Indies. 

Leave  New  York 
Jan.  21  and  28;  Feb. 
4.  1 1  and  later.  12 
tours  including  tours  of  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean. 

IVhich  Booklet  may  we  send  yon  ? 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

806  Washington  St.,  Boston  ;  225  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.;  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburg  ; 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Pilgrim  Tours 

Twenty  Trips   to   Europe 

Moderate  Cost 

Best  Management 

E.specially  attractive   trips   Mar. 
18,  April  8,  2q,  and  later  to  the 

Mediterranean 

Tours  to  the 

Coronation 
North  Cape 
British  Isles 

AND   ALL  EUROPEAN    POINTS 

Booklets  ready  from 

The   Pilgrim    Tours 

Old  South  Church  BIdg. 
Boston,   Muss. 

or  any  office  of  the 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

Agents  of  the.  Pilgrim  Tours    jg 


FT 


Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 

THE    IDEAL    WINTER   RESORT. 

Now  Open.  Accommodates  400.  Out-door 
life  all  winter.  Beautiful  drives,  saddle  rid- 
ing, tennis,  golf,  yachting,  sea  bathing. 

FINE  NEW  SWIMMING  POOL. 
Only  two  days   from    New   York   by  fast 
luxurious  steamers,  sailing  twice  a  week. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Mgrs. 
Hamilton  Bermuda 


U.\IVEKSITV       I'KIMTS 

2,000  half-tone  reproiiuctions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  <'«nt  each  or  f^O  cents  per 
huiidrerl.  Send  two-cent  stain  p 
f  or  catalogui*.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity   PI..  Boston. 


TOURS.;r.  ORIENT 

44lh  Annual  Series  of  Tours  de  Luxe  to 
I'.Kypt.  the  Nile.  Holy  Land,  Turkey, 
Circecc,  etc.,  leave  Jan.  'Zl,  25,  Feb. 
4.  IS.  March  11.  The  most  eomprehen- 
sivK  pleasure  tours  through  the  East 
ever  organized. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  ^orfeT^Cl 

.luu.  '2S.    Very  complete  itinerary. 

lADAII       PUIIIA  nnd    Round    the 
JArANi     bnillA  World  via  Man- 
churia,   Siberia    and  Kussia,  Feb.  15, 
March  8,  April  5,  18. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

24.^  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook's  Trsn  oilers  i'lieques  are 
4,^oo<l  All  <»<ei-  I  lie  IVoi-lll. 


■fi~ 


ir^- 


iagjBJSs:.- 


-Lt<*  *■  '"■  ■•■' 


.,-4|d*>- 


OFFICES: 

,VKW  YORK 

B'way,cor.30tli.St. 

BOSTO^V 

248  Washington  St. 
I>HIL,A»EL.IMII\ 

1019  Chestnut  St. 

BALTIMORE 

Light  &  German  Sts. 

lVA§HI\<iTO.V 

1419  New  York 
Ave.,N.W. 


FLORIDA 

CUBA-  AUGUSTA -SOUTH 

VIA 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

The  Standard  Railway  of  the  South. 

Four  Pullman  Trains  Daily 

Leaving  New  York,  from  New  Penn.  R.  R.  Terminal, 
10.16  A.M.     1.26  P.M.    3.38  P.M.    9.30  P.M. 


'  Florida  &  West  Indian  Limited  ' 

"New  Yorlt  &  Florida  Special" 

"Palmetto  Limited" 

"Coast  Line  Florida  Mail" 


Superior  Roadzvay,  Equipment  and  Service  to 

Augusta,  Summerville,  Thomasville  and  Florida  Resorts. 


All  South  America  January  28th 

(  T/iis  tour  inchides  Cuba) 
A  later  sailing    February    4th. 

Japan  &  China  February  15th 

and  a  later   sailing   March  8th  &  21st. 
E.x tension    to    Trans-Siberia. 

Round-the-World  1911-1912 

Small  Parties.  Luxurious  Arrangements. 
BrRE.AVOF  riVIVERSITY  TB.AVEL 
lO  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  The  Grinnell  Tours  to  Europe 

For  prospectus  giving  detailed  informa- 
I  tion  address 

Professor  CHARLES  N.  SMILEY 
I  Grinnell  College  Grinnell,  Iowa 


TRAVEL  STUDY    CLASS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

EGYPT  AND  PALE.STINK 

Sails  January  28,  1911 

Prof.  T.  G.  Soares,  Univefsity  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  Illinois 


J^obson'6  (!^lti  ^^orlt)  Court 

First  party  will  sail  Feb.  22  by  White  Star  Liii.r 
"Cedric,"  for  Spain,  Morocco,  Sicily. Italy.  The  Ri- 
viera, Paris,  Ijondiiii,  Second  tour  sails  Jvily  3rd. 
Both  tours  exchisivi'ly  firstclass.  and  both  are  roii- 
ductod  personally  by  Mrs  Robson.  Itineraries  up^n 
rt^qucst  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Robson,  Yonkors.  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  of  EUROPE  r'twirlJ. 

.Small    Parties:    Auto     Excursions;   June 
.Sailings.     A  trip  worth  while. 
E.  W.VaN  DEUSEN,  542  W.  124th  St.,  N.  Y. 


J^  i\/\    days,  .June  10,  Azores — Madeira — Gil>ral- 
I  llll    tiir— Algiers— Europe    (Vieniin.  Berlin), 
Short    tour    satne    ship.       Lat,T    tours. 
\'l  years  of  hc>st  to.irs  at  lowest  rates. 
W.A.JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


"IN  LONDON  TOWN"  you 

eoA  ■""'  ""^'■''  *''fi  '■"^■*'  British  character  and 
see  jjet  alongside  of  the  real  Johnny  Bull. 
F.  Berkeley  Smith  has  access  everywhere. 
Read  his  book  if  you  have  been  to  London. 
It  will  please  you.  Read  it  if  you  haven't  been 
— it's  next  best  to  going.  ^Brim  full  of  truth. 
Copiously  illustrated.      $1.50.  Funk  & 

\Vagi>alls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


Special  facilities    offered  to  private 
persons  for  independent  travel  on  the 

NILE 

Rates,  booklet  on  request. 
TABET'S  TOURS  COMPANY 

aso    Fiftlt    Avoinio.    ;\ow    Vork 
Cairo  Office:  Opposite  the  Savoy  Hotel 


_  Seleet    9000     |kj%AA 

^B  ■■  M  jk  Btt  ^%  mile  suiiiiner     ^L  ^M  m^  1 1 

buroperaVi-  o^ou 


Splppt    9000 
mile  suininer 
tours.    P  e  r  - 
_  8<»nal   escort 

wide  choice   of    routes;    eleven    years'    experience; 
luEhest  testimonials.      Applv  at  once. 
THE  TEMPLE  T0URS.8  IIeaconSt.,BoBton,Mas8. 


EUROPE    Best    Way  to   Tra 
and  Orient  "t  Moderate    Co 

*~—~~—^~~'      S.-nd  for  Booklr 
J.  P.Graham,  Ideal  Tours  Hoi  10o.i  O.IMKshiire 


Tel  (         The 
St     /  IDK.tL 

t       )  «a.T 


Bible  Lovers*    Pilgrimage 

Sailing  Apr.  IH,  1911,  Greece,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  Constantinople.  Inspiring 
leadership.     Mhiimiint  cost. 

H.  W.   niTXNING   &   CO. 
102  Congregational   Honse,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


fTpAA  Trin  '"  Europe  or  in 
*  *  ^'^'  *  •■•  'JK  America  will  be  given 
at  any  time  to  an  organizer  ot  a  party  of  eight. 
Address  BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


TO  EUROPE  IN  1911 
10  TOURS    UNDER  ESCORT 

Itineraries  sent  on  request 

Special  inducements  to  organizers 

M.%RSTERS  TOI  it** 

248  nrashinelon  M..  Ilostun  SnV.:lUlllSt.,Nrw  Yorl> 


||'      NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  Centre  of  Winter  Out- 

of-Door  Life  in  the 

Middle  South 

Free   from    climatic    extremes 
and  wholesome  in  every  respect, 

rotm  EXCELLENT  HOTELS.  SO  COTTAGES. 
—The  only  resort  having  3  18-HOLE  GOLF 
COUESES,  all  in  pink  of  condition.  Country 
Club, 40, 000  Acre  Private  Shooting  Preserve 
Good  Guides  and  Trained  Dogs,  Fine  Livery 
of  Saddle  Horses.  Model  Dairy,  Tennis 
Courts,  Trap  Shooting,  etc. 

NO    CONSUMPTPVES    RECEIVED 
AT  PINEHURST 


Through  Pullman  ^errice 
from  yew  Ti>rk  to  Pine- 
hurst  via  Seaboard  Air 
Line.  Only  one  night  out 
from  A>«>  Y"rk,  Hoston. 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg  and 
Cincinnati. 

Send  for  illostrated  literature 
and  list  of  Gol.,  Tennis  and 
Shooting  ToamameBts, 


f-! 


Spinehurst  General 


OtVi 
PLNEIirRST,  .X) 
CUtOLI.NA.  or 
Leonard  Infls-Oitn 
er,  Itoston,  Mass 


UTU 


MOTORING  IN  EUROPE 

/■"«//  Information 
H.  W.  Dtiiiiiine  &  Conipany 

102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 


University    Travel  -  Study    Club 

Spriiitf  Ciiltiir.'il  Tour.  March  29, 
SiiriiiK  Orioiital  Tour.  March  18. 
Uest-of-l-;nroi>«>  Tour.  June  14-24. 
Corouatiou    Tour,     June    10. 
Dr.    A.   C.   i'LICK.  SYRACUSE,    N.   V. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Only  12  meiu- 
l»ers  in  llie 
Jan.  party. 

Jan.  35.  Eastnard,  $::iO0:  Trans-Sihrrlan  |15^0 

FRANK   C.  CLARK.  Times  Bid?..  New  York. 


WITH  CLHRK^ 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
ORIENTAL-"  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

THE  CHAUTAOQIIAWAY 

IS  THE  BEST  WAY 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS        APPLZTON,WISfc 
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THE 

WEST  INDIES 


CRUISES 


W 


The   Spanish  Main,    Panama    Canal  and   Bermuda 

By  the  new  twin-screw  S.  S.  "MOLTKE"  (12,500  tons), 
largest  steamer  going  to  the  West  Indies  this  Winter. 
Leaving  New  York  January  24th  and  February  25th.  igi  i,  for  cruises  of  28  davs'  duration,  and  March  28th 
for  a  Spring  Cruise  of  16  days'  duration.  Places  visited  :  Havana  (Cuba) ,  San  Juan  (Porto  Ricot,  King- 
ston (Jamaica),  Colon  (Panama  Canall ,  La  Guavra  (Venezuela),  Puerto  Cabello,  Port  of  Spain  (Trini- 
dad \  La  Brea  Point,  Bridgetown  (Barbadoes),  Fort  de  France  (Martinique),  St.  Pierre,  St.  Thomas  and 
Bermuda.     $85  and  $150  and  up. 

¥A1|^  A¥|~' A  The  Caribbean  and  the  Panama  Canal.  By  the  superb 
0/*l*A.f*J.V^/*''pRIN2"  and  other  steamers  of  the  Atlas  Service  of  the  Hamburg. 
American  Line,  sailing  Weekly  to  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Panama,  South  and  Central 
America— Cruises  of  from  23  to  25  days'  duration,  including  berth,  meals  and  stop-over 
privilege  in  either  Jamaica  or  Cuba.      $135  and  $140. 

Direct  service  to  Cuba  by  the  luxurious  twin-screw,  ii,oooton  S.  S  "  HAMBURG." 
Largest  steamship  in  the  Cuban  trade.  Also  by  the  S.  S.  "  ALTAI"  and  "ALLEGHANY" 
carrying  only  second-class  passengers  in  cabin.  A  ten  day  tour  including  4  days'  hotel 
accommodations,  J102.     Short  delightful  Sea  Trip.     Ample  time  for  sight-seeing. 

AROIIIVfl  THF  IVORf  fl  By  the  new  transatlantic  liner  "CLEVELAND." 
t^n.\3\}\r»i%9    AnCi    VV  VrtlljW  ,j,_^o  ton3_    t^o    ^^i^^^    leaving   New   Yoi^k 

(first  cruisel  November  1st,  1911,  for   Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Naoles,   Port  Said,  Suez,  Bombay, 

t'oloinbo.  Calcutta  (Diamond  Harljor).  Rangoon.  Sinsapore.  Batavia.  Manila.  Hon^jUnn^. 
Nagasaki,  Koho.  Yokohama.  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco,  and  from  ^an  Franeiseo 
(second  erni-ei  Pebruarj  17lh,  191'.!.  in  reversed  order  of  the  first  cruise.  Duration 
110  days.  $650  upward,  including  all  necessary    expanses  aLx>ard  and  ashore. 


Send  for  further  particulars. 


(ifej 


/ 


Hamburg-American  Line 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,  PliiiadelDliia.  Pittshiirjr, 

Cbicago,  St.  lioiils,  San  Francisco 
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BODY,     BRAIN,    SOUL 

More  comprehensive  even  than  these  words  a»e  the 

SEVEN  HUMAN  BOOKS 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D., 

titles  of  which,  with  brief  descriptive  characterization 
of  each,  appear  below.    They  are  preeminently 

For  the  Parent,  the  Teacher,  the  Doctor 

From  the  wise  pen  of  a  celebrate<l  London  physician, 
whose  philosophy  and  practice  of  medicine  ranee  from 
the  bodies  and  homt'sof  men  through  the  great  WONDER- 
LAND OP  THE  MIND. 

Wholesome  Works  for  the  Sick  or  the  Well 

Permeated  by  constant  oommonsense,  broad  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  unfailing  good  cheer. 

The  Force  of  Mind 

or  THE  MENTAL  FACTOR  IN  MEDICINE 
The  varioas systems  of  faith  cures,  quack  medicines  and 
the    like  are  considered,  and  a  plea  is  entered  for   the 
physician  to  study  men  as  men. 

izmo,  cloth,  347  pages.    Price  $2.00  postpaid. 

The  Springs  of  Character 

All  that  concerns  the  t ruining  of  the  yon ng  and  the  per- 
fecting of  onrown  lives  is  here  treated. 

8vo,  cloth,  259  pages.   Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

The  Unconscious  Mind 

Discusses  habit,  memory,  muscular  action,  therapeutics, 
education,  sensation,  disease,  character,  sex.  etc. 
8vo,  ciuth,  451  pages.    Price  $2.00. 

Nerves  in  Disorder 

Shows  how  to  find  out  the  causes  of  wear  and  tear  of  the 
nerves. 

i2mo,  cloth,  218  pages.    Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

Nerves  in  Order 

Invaluable  to  all  who  prefer  the  ounce  of  prevention  to 
the  poundof  cure. 

i2mo,  cloth,  305  pages.    Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

The  Home  Life  in  Order 

Treats  of  the  household  and  its  hygiene — of  the  human 
body,  its  organization,  its  functions  and  its  needs. 
i2mo,  cloth,  345  pages.    Price  $1.50. 

The  Knowledge  of  God 

Aims  to  show  that  personal  knowledge  of  God  is  the 
true  secret  of  happiness. 

i2mo,  cloth,  208  pages.    Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publishers,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


SEEING   WASHINGTON 
This  O 


Get  acquainted 
before  you   go 


Winter 

Triple    the   pleas- 
ure  of  your   visit 


The  advance  knowledge  gained  of  Your  great  public 
mac/tine — 0/ persotuilities  — of  places — from  a  few  evenings 
spent  in  delightful  company  with  Mrs.  Harriet  Earhart 
Monroe's  chatty,  intimate  book  about  the  national  capital 
i>i  more  than  worth  the  price  of  your  ticket  \o  Washington 
Just  as  interesting  if  you  are  not  going.  Outofthe  "  Guide- 
liook"  class  Dainty  gray  cloth,  180  pages,  thoroughly 
illustrated  Mailed  for  Si.  10  stamps.  DON'T  MISTAKE 
THE  NAME— 


"Washington, 

Its  Sights  and  Insights  "  *■ 


[New  Edition 
just 

oni  press  ] 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


New  York  and  London 


A  Captivating  Storyette 
THE  TRANSFIGURATION  OF 

Ml^^  PHILIIRA  By  FLORENCE 

mido  rniuuHM  morse  kingsley 

This  clever  story  is  based  on  the  theory  that  every 
physical  need  and  every  desire  of  the  human  heart  can 
be  claimed  and  received  from  the  "Encircling  Good" 
by  the  true  believer. 

"  Very  bright  and  captivating." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Small  i2mo,  dainty  cloth  binding.  Hour-Glass 
Edition.    40  cts.  '  Eighth  Edition. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Pubs.,  New  York. 


3  Cruises  de  Luxe 


By  the  Magnificent  New 
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S.  S.  "AVON 

Twln-Screw  (11,073  tons) 

The  largest,  finest,  fastest  steamer  specially  con- 
structed for  service  in  the  Tropics,  cruising 
to  the  West  Indies  this  winter. 
SAILING  FROM  NEW  YORK 
JAN.     21    (27    Days)  $140   and   up 
FEB.     18    (32   Days)  $150  and  up 
MAR.  25    (19   Days)      $85   and  up 
BERMUDA— CUBA 

Tours  to  Bermuda,  also  to  Cuba,  including 

Havana,  Santiago,  etc. 

Jamaica,    Panama    Canal,    Colombia,   Etc. 

Circular  Tour  of  24  days,  New  York  back  to 

New  York,  using  Steamer  as  Hotel,  SI'— 5. 

S.\XDERSO\  Jk  SOV.  21-24  State  §t.,X.V 

149  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago 
IT.  H.  EAVES,  .V.  E.  r.  A.,    200  Wa«hin2lon  St..  Huston 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

December  30. — Maurice  Tabuteau  breaks  a  world's 
aeroplane  record  by  covering  362.66  miles  in  a 
continuous  flight  of  7  hours  and  45  minutes  at 
Buc,  France. 

December  31. — It  is  announced  at  Berlin  that 
Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  31,250,000  to  es- 
tablish a  hero  fund  in  Germany. 

January  1. — Much  damage  is  done  by  an  earth- 
quake shock  at  Brusa,  Asia  Minor. 

January  S.^Two  supposed  anarchists  are  burned 
to  death  and  several  firemen,  policemen,  and 
soldiers  are  injured  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  the 
murderer  of  a  policeman  at  Houndsditch, 
London. 
Wreckage  picked  up  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  indi- 
cates the  loss  of  the  British  steamship  Axim, 
which  left  London  on  December  9,  with  a  crew 
of  thirty  and  four  passengers. 

January  4. — A  dispatch  from  Mexico  City  says 
the  rebels  have  captured  another  town  in 
Chihuahua. 
The  Institute  of  France  decides  against  the  eligi- 
bility of  women  for  membership,  thus  rejecting 
Madame  Curie,  the  discoverer  of  radium. 

January  5. — The  Emir  of  Bokhara,  Sayid  Abdul 

Ahad,  dies  in  New  Bokhara. 
In  the  wreck  of  a  pas.senger  train  near  Cathcart, 

Cape  Colony,  fifteen  persons  are  killed  and  more 

than  forty  injured. 
The    Washington-Alaska    Bank,    of    Fairbanks, 

Alaska,  the  largest  in  the  territory,  suspends 

payment  with  81,000,000  on  deposit. 

Domestic 

W-*..SHlNGTOX 

January  1. — Gifford  Pinchot  and  his  brother  Amos 
make  public  a  brief  urging  President  Taft  t» 
cancel  the  Cunningham  coal  claims  in  Alaska 
at  once. 
President  Taft  authorizes  formal  recognition  of 
the  new  government  of  Nicaragua. 

January  2. — In  a  letter  to  the  President,  Falcon 
Joslih,  president  of  the  Tanana  Valley  Kail- 
road  Company  of  Alaska,  answers  the  Pinchot 
brief,  attacking  the  conservation  policy  of  the 
last  administration. 

January  3. — The  United  States  Suprerrie  Court 
dismisses  the  Panama  Canal  libel  case,  holds 
constitutional  the  bank  guaranty  laws  of  Okla- 
homa, Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  and  declares  in- 
valid Alabama's  Labor  Contract  Law. 
Associate  Justices  Vandeventer  and  Lamar  take 
the  oath  of  office  and  assume  their  duties  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

January  4. — Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins  of  West 
Virginia,  dies  at  the  age  of  70. 

January  5. — President  Taft,  Secretary  Frnox,  and 
Ambassador  Bryce  begin  negotiations  for  a  gen- 
eral arbitration  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

General 

December  30. — Clarence  Lexow,  onetime  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  City  Government  Inves- 
tigating Committee,  dies  at  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

December  31. — John  B.  Moisant  and  '  Arch" 
Hoxsey,  the  aviators,  are  killed  by  falls,  the 
former  at  New  Orleans  and  the  latter  at  Los 

Angeles. 

January  2. — The  number  of  voters  at  Adams 
County,  Ohio,  indicted  for  selling  their  fran- 
chises at  the  November  elections  reaches  1,431. 
Declaring  interstate  express  rates  to  be  "ex- 
cessive and  unconscionable,'*  the  Iowa  Rail- 
road Commission  orders  a  reduction  of  from 
5  to  20  per  cent. 

January  3. — Experimental  postal  banks  are  opened 
in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

Senator  Lodge,  in  an  address  in  Boston,  reviews 
and  defends  his  service  of  eighteen  years  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Two  bandits  hold  up  the  Westbouijd  Overland 
Limited  near  Ogden,  Utah,  robbing  the  pas- 
sengers and  trainmen  of  $1,100. 

William  E.  Corey  resigns  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

January  4. — James  J.  Gallagher,  who  attempted 
to  kill  Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York,  is  sen- 
tenced to  twelve  j'ears  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
prison  for  shooting  Street  Cleaning  Commis- 
sioner Edwards,  who  was  injured  while  aiding 
Mayor  Gaynor. 

Five  persons  are  killed  and  a  number  seriously 
injured  in  a  railroad  collision  at  Cheney,  Wash. 

The  Government  brings  action  under  the  Sher- 
man Law  to  dissolve  the  Atlantic  Conference, 
which  includes  all  the  great  transatlantic  steam- 
ship companies,  on  the  ground  that  they  form 
under  the  organization  a  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

January  5.— Justice  E.  B.  Whitney  of  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  dies  at  Cornwall, 
Conn. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  thii  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  6c  WagnalU  Standard  E)ictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"H.  M.  H.,"  Texarkana,  Tex. — "Please  state 
whether  there  are  any  national  holidays.  Are 
not  July  4th,  Thank.sgiving  Day,  and  Christmas 
considered  national  holidays?" 

Altho  there  are  some  few  holidays  that  are 
observed  throughout  all  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  no  national  holiday  exists 
by  Congressional  enactment.  Holidays  are  legal- 
ized by  state  or  local  legislation. 

"J.  E.  L.,"  Seminary,  Miss. — "What  part  of 
speech  is  behind  in  the  following  sentence:  'He 
slept  from  behind  the  tree'?" 

The  two  words  "from"  and  "  behind"  are  both 
prepositions,  and  such  a  combination  is  termed  a 
complex  preposition.  It  is  used  to  denote  various 
phases  of  some  relation,  as,  "The  wave  slipt  from 
under  the  brig,"  and  is  parsed  as  a  single  word. 

"J.  F.  C,"  Charlotte  Hall,  Md.— "Please  give  an 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  preposition 
'within,' as  u.sed  in  the  following  sentence:  'Three 
Judges  of  Election  sliall  be  appointed  within  one 
month  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders.' 
Does  the  sentence  mean  that  the  judges  shall  be 
appointed  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  stockholders,  or  does  it  mean  that  they  are 
to  be  elected  at  some  time  during  tlie  month  prior 
to  the  meeting?" 

The  specific  definition  of  "witliin,"  in  its  relation 
to  time,  is,  "In  the  limits  of  a  designated  time;  not 
beyond  or  exceeding;  included  in;  inside  of." 
The  sentence  therefore  definitely  expresses  the 
thought  that  the  judges  are  to  be  elected  at  any 
time  during  the  month  immediately  preceding  the 
specified  meeting.  A  change  in  phraseology  would 
be  necessary  if  it  is  desired  to  state  that  a  month 
must  elapse  between  the  appointment  of  the  judges 
and  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

"J.  T.  G.,"  Nashua,  N.  H. — "Is  there  any 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  word  '  out '  in  the  phrase, 
■  to  win  out '?  Would  not  the  idea  be  as  clearly  and 
forcefully  exprest  if  the  adverb  were  omitted?" 

This  phrase  has  come  to  be  recognized  in  collo- 
quial usage,  and  is  recorded  in  the  dictionaries. 
In  literary  usage,  the  omission  of  the  adverb 
"out"  would  not  weaken  the  meaning  of  the  simple 
infinitive  "to  win." 

"J.  A.  C.  T.,"  Albert  Lea,  Minn. — "Is  there  any 
rule  by  which  a  person  may  know  when  to  use  the 
'z'  sound  of  the  letter  's'  in  the  pronunciation  of 
words?" 

A  general  rule  in  orthography,  treating  of  the 
sounds  of  letters,  states  that  "si  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  or  after  any  of  the  sharp  consonants,  Is 
always  sharp.  S  after  any  of  the  flat  mutes,  or 
at  the  end  of  words  when  not  preceded  by  a  sharp 
consonant,  is  generally  flat.  But  in  the  English 
termination  ous,  or  in  the  Latin  us,  it  is  sharp." 
Such  a  rule  is  necessarily  general  in  its  application, 
but  in  some  instances  is  a  guide  to  the  sounds  of 
this  letter. 


Get  a  g/imp/e  of  the 
Golden  UUejt 

Spend  your  winter  in  California.  Visit  the 
old  missions — bask  in  the  bright  golden  sun- 
shine— breathe  the  sweet  summer  breezes — 
revel  in  a  bower  of  roses  and  an  atmosphere 
of  romance  and  enchantment.  Get  away  from 
dreary  winter  into  cheery  summer.  The  all 
year  'round,  de  luxe 

Golden    State    Limited 

via  Rock  Island  Lines 

— exclusively  for  first  class  travel  —  makes  the  trip  a 
real  joy.  Less  than  three  days  en  route,  with  every 
moment  one  of  happiness  amid  the  environments 
of  superb  Pullmans,  new  this  season  —  cosy  state- 
rooms— downy  berths,  a  chef  whose  dishes  are  a 
delight  and  barber  and  valet  to  attend  to  your  needs. 
Victrola  Recitals  every  day — good  books  and  a  jour- 
ney that  will  interest  you. 


Rock 
Island 


Daily  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  El  Paso,  L^s  Angeles, 
Santa  Barbara,  Del  Monte — the  Golfer's  Paradise — and  San 
Francisco  via  the  route  of  lowest  altitudes.  The  new 
"Californian  "  and  other  good  trains  every  day  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha  and  Memphis, 
with  choice  of  routes. 


Our  beautifully  illuiirated  hoofi 
on  California  free  upon  request. 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Room  239  La  Salie  Station,  Chicago 


'  University  Travel 


Of  all  Arts,  Travel  is  the  one  best  rewarded, 
least  known,  most  travestied.  Getting 
about  is  not  diffictilt,  but  "getting  about" 
is  not  travel.    Let  us  tell  you  our  methods. 

TOURS  IN  WINTER,  SPRING.  SUMMER 
TO  THE  ORIENT  AND  EUROPE 
We  own  and  operate  the  yacht  ATHEN.A.  in 
Greece.  Tell  us  when  you  can  sail ;  where 
you  would  go.  We  will  send  you  illustrated 
announcements. 
UI'RK.tIT  OK  rNIVER««ITr  Tn.%VRI> 

lO  Triiilly  I'liifc,    Uustoii,  Mass. 


ANCHOR   LINE 

SCOTLAND  and  IRELAND 

TWIN    SCREW  STEAMSHIPS 

Sailing  Every  Saturday  from  New  York 

Time  of  Ocean  Trip,  7i  Days 

Splendid  accommodation  ;  excellent  service. 

MODERATE  RATES 
For  general  infonn.xtion,  ."lailings  for  1911  and 

rates  address  Dept.  T, 

Henderson  Brothers,    General   Agents 

17  &  19  Broadway,  New  York 


FLORENCE  VILLA 

Florida's  Unique  Plantation  Hotel.  Sit- 
uated in  the  famed  lake  region.  Modern 
accommodations. 

A    Noted    Hanting  and  Fishing    Resort 

Luscioua  fruit  from  500  acres  of  orange 
groves  ut  the  disposal  of  oar  friends. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

H.    GU^V     INICK.ERSOIS 

Florence  Villa  Sta..  Fla. 


Italy  to  Holland  ^^^^^t^ 

turn  in  September.  Delighttul  Itinerary-. 
Experienced  leadership.  #1200.  .Address  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Ware,  39  Newbui-y  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^  DAYS  EUROPEAN  TOl 
MiALL  EXPENSES 


Cal>in  Passage.    CiofHl  hot.-l  accommodations. 

MEDIT.  and  RIVIERA  "  ROMANIC  "  Feb.  4, 

$340.  MEDIT.,    RIVIERA  and 

FRANCE,  Feb.  4,  $426 

Writo    for    forcicu    edition     "  Bie   and  Little 

.lourncys. "      containing    itineraries    of    these 

and  20  "ther  attractive  European  tours. 

nKKK.n.^X  TOL'ltlMT    CO. 

SSI  Waiihlni;lan  St..  nnatnn.  *«»«. 


12th  YEAR  IN  THE  ORIENT 

Small  parties  Jan.  i')  and   Feb.    18.  Proi. 
Albert  E.  Bailey  conducts  lor  the  sixth  time. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 


CLARK  S  olTilfNT  GRl)  ISE  ai  TuniKf^  ^^^^"  inuRQ 

FKR      A      «40n„nfnr.rH,v.     ^h.r.      ML  I  R  U  U  0  L    0  FOREIGN    lUUnO 


HAWAII 

A  special  cruise  visiting  Honolulu  and 
Kilauea.  the  greatest  volcano  in  the  world. 
Sailing  from  San  Francisco  March  18,  1911. 

JAPAN 

Two  parties  sailing  in  March.  1911.  Special 
arrangements  for  private  tours  at  any  time. 

Around  the  World 

Several  parties   eastward  and  westward  in 
1911. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

4B  Beacon  St..  Boston.  Mass.:  7S9B Market  St.. 
San  Francisco  ;  SS3B  So.  Sprint  St..  Los  Angeles 


£T.sc^r<'iTBu^ 


FKB.  4.  »400  up  for  71  davs.  Shore 
trips  ALL  INCLUDED.  Round  World; 
Trans-Siberian;  Riviera-Italy,  and  30 
Tours    to    Europe. 

Specify   prtiRram  desired. 
FRANK  C.CURK,    Times  Bldg.,     New  York. 


Hich  Cirnde  and  Inclusive  Tours  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean including:  III.  Orient.  Ms.'  T  uist..  North- 
em  Europe  with  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia. 
"Aronnd  the  World."  Mrictly  First  I'lass 
Ci.inpi  .'hcnsivc  Itinrrarie,"".  Kxclusive  Features. 
716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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If  you  only  knew  the 
OorWn  Car  as  I  Know  it  you  would 
decide  in  its  favor  mighty  quick 

THAT  is  what  a  Corbin  owner  said  to  a  friend  who  had  asked  for 
an    opinion.      You    too,    will    find    upon    investigation    that  the 
strongest  advocates  of  the  Corbin  Car  are  those  who  have  selected 
them  over  any  other  car  on  the  market. 

Perhaps  you  are  putting  off  buying— from  day  to  day — because  you  are  a  little  skep- 
tical as  to  the  "cost  of  maintenance  "  or  the  "  real  practical  value." 

Make  a  mental  note — right  now — that  you  will  either  call  or  write  one  of  our  dis- 
tributors— making  an  appointment  for  a  demonstration. 

The  moment  you  are  seated  in  a  Corbin  Car  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  stability, 
durability,  simplicity  of  operation,  abundance  of  power,  ease  of  control — all  of  which 
is  positive  proof  of  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

As  you  glide  along  comfortably  and  noise- 
lessly you  could  not  dispute  the  fact  that  if  you 
owned  a  Corbin  Car  you  could  get  to  and  from 
your  office^ — night  and  morning — quicker, 
cleaner  and  in  a  laetter  mood. 


Model  30  Five  Passenger  Touring  Car.  $2000 
Also  Made  as  Two  Passenger  Roadster 


Then  again,  if  you  happen  to  be  a  physician, 
a  contractor,  a  salesman,    or    if  your    business 
keeps  you  out  around  to  any  extent,  you  could 
make  more  calls— ^et  around  more  conveniently — and  the  thought  would  occur  to 
you  that  you  are  really  losing  time  and  money  by  not  owning  a  Corbin  Car. 

Surely  you  could  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a  Corbin  Car  would  enable  you  to  take 
the  family  out  on  little  week-end  trips,  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  pure,  fresh,  open 
air — exhilarating,  invigorating — which  means  health  and  happiness — that  pays 
good  dividends. 

T/2e  1910  Corbin  40,  $3,000  also  includes, 
please  remember,  as  regular  equipment — Im- 
ported Magneto,  Top  with  full  set  of  Curtains, 
Adjustable  Rain  Vision  Wind  Shield,  Warner 
Speedometer,  Prest-O-Lite  Gas  Tank,  Head- 
lights, Combination  Oil  and  Electric  Dash  and 

Tail  Lamps,   Storage  Battery,  Firestone  Q.  D.  ^,  .^ ^ 

Demountable  Rims,  Tire  Holders,  Trunk  Rack 

and  full  set  of   tools,  etc.  Model  18  Five  Passenger  Touring  Car,  $2760 

Let  us  give  you  more  reasons  why  you  should  buy  a  Corbin  Car — either  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure.  A  postal  will  bring  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


CORBIN  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CORPORATION,  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN 
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CROOKED  BANKING  IN  NEW  YORK 

DICKENS  once  wrote  that  while  picking  pockets  is  dan- 
gerous, a  man  has  only  to  rig  up  an  office  with  fancy 
brass  grill-work  and  gilt  signs  and  call  it  a  bank,  and 
people  will  rush  in  and  hand  their  money  over  the  counter  with- 
out a  murmur.  Some  of  the  recent  bank  closings  in  New  York 
City  are  taken  to  show  that  the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  days 
of  Dickens  are  still  in  style,  and  one  of  the  "  bankers  "  now  in 
jail  is  being  classed  with  famous  criminals  of  days  gone  by  who 
were  clever  enough  to  dupe  trusting  depositors,  but  not  clever 
enough  to  see  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  In  New  York 
City  during  the  past  few  weeks  a  State  bank,  a  savings-bank, 
and  a  trust  company  carrying  deposits  amounting  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  closed  by  order  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Banks,  while  a  number  of  other  big  financial 
institutions  were  only  saved  from  disaster  during  the  panicky 
period  which  followed  by  the  prompt  intervention  of  the  Morgan 
interests.  Altho  the  effects  of  this  sudden  breakdown  were 
promptly  circumscribed,  it  served,  as  many  papers  remark,  to 
flash  once  more  a  glaring  light  on  certain  "  weak  spots  "  in  our 
banking  system.  A  "  weak  spot  "  is  a  defect  in  our  system  of 
safeguards  that  allows  a  crooked  financier  to  pocket  the  deposi- 
tors* money.  At  the  same  time,  declares  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  fact  that  the  incident  caused  scarcely  a  ripple  in 
Wall  Street  is  abundant  proof  that  "  the  basic  conditions  of  the 
market  were  seldom  in  a  sounder  condition  than  they  are  in 
now."  "  Had  this  collapse  occurred  in  a  time  of  general  fear," 
it  adds,  "  there  would  have  been  a  recession  in  prices  all  along 
the  line."  The  New  York  Herald  adds  its  assurance  that  "  the 
banks  and  trust  companies  as  a  whole  were  never  in  sounder 
condition  than  they  are  to-day." 

Returning  to  the  "  weak  spots"  in  our  banking  system,  we  find 
them  summarized  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  as  "  irresponsible 
ownership  and  management,  lack  of  adherence  to  sound  bank- 
ing principles,  and  banking  isolation."  Under  present  condi- 
tions, which  are  characterized  as  "  a  disgrace  to  our  financial 
intelligence  " — 

"  It  is  possible  for  a  group  of  promoters,  or  even  a  single  in- 
dividual with  a  little  money  and  unlimited  impudence  to  found 
a  bank  or  buy  one,  and  run  it  to  their  own  taste.  The  man 
who  has  made  a  million  or  so  by  putting  through  a  '  merger,' 
inflated  with  a  sense  of  his  ability  to  do  big  things,  imagines 
that  he  can  run  a  bank  as  easily  as  he  can  float  a  mining  com- 
pany.    If  he  has  the  dexterity  of  a  Morse  or  a  Robin,  he  may 


create  a  chain  of  banks,  alleged  '  .surety  '  companies,  title  com- 
panies, and  savings-banks,  using  the  credit  and  assets  of  one 
to  bolster  up  another.  If  he  can  get  the  services  of  some  ex- 
official  with  a  high-sounding  title,  the  game  can  be  worked  even 
more  smoothly.  A  '  superintendent '  retired  from  some  State 
department  makes  an  excellent  '  come-on.'  " 

These  evils,  we  are  told,  would  be  neutralized  by  a  central 
bank  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  leadership,  suggests  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "  something  could  be  accomplished  if  clearing- 
house committees  in  the  large  cities  would  gradually  build  up 
a  recognized  authority  over  banking  policy  and  have  the  courage 
to  exercise  it." 

Against  the  weakness  which  comes  from  bad  organization  or 
bad  management,  thinks  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
there  can  be  no  adequate  provision  "  without  a  somewhat  radical 
change  in  the  system."  We  have  in  this  country  over  7,200  in- 
dependent National  banks  under  the  eye  of  one  official  bureau 
at  Washington,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  State  banks  and 
trust  companies  subject  to  no  national  supervision,  but  regu- 
lated under  a  variety  of  laws  in  the  several  States.  Says  The 
Journal  of  Coinmerce : 

"  With  this  dual  system  of  something  like  20,000  institutions 
engaged  in  commercial  banking  and  scattered  over  the  wide 
territory  of  this  country,  partly  under  national  jurisdiction  and 
partly  under  that  of  forty-six  different  States,  a  regulation  and 
supervision  that  is  constantly  effective  is  out  of  the  question. 
It  is'hardly  possible  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  banks  now 
and  then  which  are  weak  in  capital,  weak  in  management,  and 
destined  to  be  weak  in  support.  Still  less  is  it  possible  to  pre- 
vent some  of  them  from  falling  into  unscrupulous  hands  and 
being  used  in  a  manner  to  profit  those  who  have  control  of 
them  at  the  risk  and  the  possible  cost  of  their  depositors,  credi- 
tors, and  trusting  stockholders.  How  is  this  weakness  to  be 
remedied  ?  We  see  no  way,  if  the  system  of  many  local  banks 
with  small  capital  is  to  be  continued,  except  by  some  form  of 
legalized  association  in  districts,  with  centers  of  administration, 
which  shall  impose  upon  the  banks  forming  such  association  in 
each  district  mutual  functions,  obligations,  and  responsibilities, 
and  make  it  for  their  interest  and  safety  to  keep  the  necessary 
watch  and  maintain  a  standard  of  sound  banking  practise. 
This  is  a  feature  in  one  form  or  another  of  most  of  the  plans 
that  have  been  proposed  for  currency  and  banking  reform,  and 
it  seems  to  be  essential,  not  only  to  the  further  development, 
but  the  continued  existence,  of  many  local  banks  rather  than 
a  small  number  of  powerful  institutions  with  branches  or  a 
great  central  bank  which  shall  dominate  all  others." 

In  the  recent  breakdown  the  first  two  failures  are  laid  to  the 
banking  exploits  of  Joseph  G.  Robin— exploits  which  have 
landed   him    in    the  Tombs  prison — while    the  closing  of  the 
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"what  a  handsome  man!  " 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Reoord. 

GREAT    EXPECTATIONS. 


watch  the  other  hole  now! 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


Carnegie  Trust  Company  was  the  sequel  to  rather  than  the  result 
of  the  Robin  case.  Andrew  Carnegie,  we  may  mention  in  pass- 
ing, had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  trust  company  which 
bore  his  name.  "  It  was  felt  after  the  1907  panic,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Financier,  "  that  every  spot  of  weakness  had  been 
eliminated,  but  as  it  turns  out,  the  important  task  of  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  new  spots  was  entirely  overlooked."  But 
the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  adds  the  same  paper,  will  do 
much  to  hasten  the  day  when  "  the  weak  spots  in  the  road  will 
be  repaired  and  the  dangerous  side-paths  effectively  barred." 
What  we  need  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  a  central  bank, 
says  The  Financier,  is  "  a  central  banking  authority  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Department  by  the  legislature  to  pre- 
vent the  first  formation  of  bank  chains,  so-called,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  ownership  of  more  than  one  bank  is  held  by 
interests  so  strong,  or  for  reasons  so  legitimate,  that  objection 
to  multiple  ownership  can  not  exist."  Of  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  present  conditions  the  same  paper  says: 

"  To  speak  plainly,  the  facts  disclosed  since  the  checking  of 
Mr.  Robin's  meteoric  financial  career  by  the  police  power  of 
the  State,  and  the  evidence  of  weak  banking  that  followed  the 
closing  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  Company,  and  the  embarrassment 
of  one  or  two  subsidiary  institutions,  constitute  a  disgrace  to  the 
financial  reputation  of  the  first  city  in  America 

"  So  long  as  speculators  of  the  Robin  type  are  allowed  to  enter 
and  remain  in  the  banking  business,  and  so  long  as  irresponsi- 
bly managed  concerns  are  permitted  to  hide  behind  high-sound- 
ing titles,  just  so  long  will  the  business  of  banking  be  disgraced 
periodically  by  the  breakdown  of  banking  machinery. 

"  We  are  well  aware  that  men  who  desire  to  do  so  can  buy 
control  of  banks  or  other  financial  institutions,  and  we  realize 
that  it  is  no  less  true  that  once  in  control,  such  men  usually 
attempt  to  fasten  their  clutches  on  other  institutions,  in  order 
to  use  them  as  additional  links  in  a  weak  chain.  The  experience 
is  by  no  means  new.  Charles  W.  Morse  found  no  difficulty  in 
putting  together  a  chain  of  this  character,  which  was  sundered 
into  fragments  at  the  first  sign  of  strain.  His  successor  in  this 
particular  school  of  finance  fortunately  either  did  not  have  the 
genius  of  Morse,  or  the  opportunity  to  extend  his  manipulations 
into  circles  of  higher  finance,  but  even  the  small  trouble  into 
which  Robin  succeeded  in  getting  himself ,  spread  within  a  week 
until  all  the  signs  of  a  sporadic  financial  epidemic  were 
apparent." 

The  American  Banker,  while  confident  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  very  possibility  of  this  phase  of  financial 


disaster  will  be  eliminatedr  does  not  tell  us  what  particular 
form  it  thinks  the  remedy  will  take.  Turning  to  the  lay  press 
we  find  the  New  York  American  declaring  that  "  in  the  long 
run  some  system  of  State  or  national  guaranty  of  bank  deposits 
must  be  worked  out,"  because  "  under  modern  conditions  the 
whole  industrial  fabric  of  the  country  rests  upon  bank  credit, 
and  these  all-embracing  public  interests  ought  not  to  stand  any 
chance  of  being  jeopardized  because  some  Morse  or  Walsh  or 
Robin  happens  to  run  wild." 

One  outcome  of  the  incident  which  is  attracting  much  atten- 
tion is  the  strengthening  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan's  dominance  of 
the  banking  situation.  To  relieve  certain  embarrassments 
growing  out  of  the  closing  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  Company  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Company  provided  funds  to  fortify  the  Nineteenth 
Ward  and  Twelfth  Ward  Banks,  and  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany took  over  the  business  of  the  Madison  Trust  Company, 
While  many  papers  echo  with  the  praise  of  Mr.  Morgan's  public 
spirit  in  thus  checking  incipient  panic,  others  admonish  us  to 
temper  our  praise  with  a  few  searching  questions.  Thus  while 
the  Washington  Post  remarks  that  "  the  house  of  Morgan  & 
Company  has  of  late  years  come  to  bear  about  the  same  relation 
to  financial  New  York  as  the  Bank  of  England  does  to  London, 
the  Bank  of  France  to  Paris,  the  Bank  of  Germany  to  Berlin, 
and  so  on,"  with  the  difference  that  it  "  voluntarily  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  general  financial  health,"  the  New  York 
World  thinks  that  in  the  long  run  financial  institutions  will  find 
being  rescued  by  Mr.  Morgan  "  more  expensive  even  than 
honest  banking."    And  in  The  Evening  World  we  read:' 

"  Praise  for  the  action  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  in  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  three  shaky  banks  should  be  tempered  by  an  inquiry 
as  to  how  it  comes  that  he  alone  can  '  rescue  '  the  water-logged 
in  finance.  It  is  because  Mr.  Morgan,  with  extraordinary 
genius  in  the  use  of  men  and  money,  has  created  a  Money  Trust 
without  whose  behest  all  things  financial  are  in  vain  in  New 
York. 

"  Each  crisis,  however  created,  finds  him  the  gainer.  The 
Morse-Thomas-Heinze  episode  gave  him  the  Tennessee  Coal  & 
Iron  Company  and  the  Portchester  Railroad,  tho  the  three 
adventurers  named  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  enterprise. 
They  simply  created  a  condition  that  tightened  money  and 
which  grew  tighter  as  the  Great  Rescuer  pulled  the  rope. 

"  It  is  announced  that  '  cash  '  has  taken  the  place  of  unsound 
securities  in  the  '  rescued  '  banks.  Whose  cash  ?  Why.  yours 
and  everybody  else's  that  chances  to  be  stored  in  other  banks 
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C'opyrii^hteJ  liy  ^iurris  &  Ewing',  Wiishinglon,  D.  C. 

THE   MEN   WHO  WILL  DECIDE  THE  FATE  OF  THE  STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY  AND  THE  TOBACCO  TRUST. 

This  photograph  shows  the  entire  Supreme  Court.     From  left  to  right,  those  standing  are  Justices  Van  Devanter,  Lurton,  Hughes  and  Lamar 

Seated  are  Justices  Holmes,  Harlan.  Chief  Justice  White,  and  Justices  McKenna  and  Day. 


and  about  the  use  of  which  not  you  but  Mr.  Morgan  has  the 
say.  He  has  now  gobbled  up  a  tidy  new  bunch  of  millions  and 
so  is  rapidly  completing  his  control  of  all  the  money  in  this 
town — your  money,  please,  remember,  fellow  citizens,  which 
will  soon  be  turned  against  you  in  the  subway  deal,  to  earn 
YOU  no  interest  from  the  depository,  but  to  make  you  pay  23 
per  cent,  or  more  in  profits  to  the  Money  Trust's  subway!  " 


FINAL  STAND  OF  THE  STANDARD  OIL 
AND  TOBACCO  TRUSTS 

A  YEAR  ago  certain  organs  of  Wall  Street  were  predicting 
in  desperate  accents  that  if  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
^  Court  should  sustain  the  dissolution  orders  of  the  lower 
courts  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  it  would  mean  the  paralysis  of  business  in 
this  country,  and  this  view  was  echoed  in  many  quarters.  But 
now  that  these  great  cases  are  actually  having  their  final  hear- 
ing, with  the  momentous  decision  expected  in  a  few  weeks,  or 
at  most  a  few  months,  popular  suspense  seems  to  have  actually 
diminished  rather  than  increased.  Thus  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  reports  that  the  present  mood  of  the  financial  com- 
munity regarding  the  coming  trust  decisions  "  is  largely  one  of 
curiosity,  tempered,  with  the  public,  as  no  doubt  with  the  court 
itself,  by  realization  that  a  broad  and  comprehensive  decision 
on  these  leading  cases  will  blaze  the  way  for  future  conduct  of 
legitimate  business  and  for  future  first-hand  restraint  on  ille- 
gitimate schemes  of  capital." 

The  apparent  absence  of  public  excitement  over  the  cases  at 
the  present  time  is  the  more  striking  when  we  consider  the 
vast  interests  involved.  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  there  are  a  hundred  other  great  corporations  and  combina- 
tions in  the  country  which  have  copied  the  system  and  methods 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  "  However  that  may  be,"  writes 
James  Creelman  in  the  New  York  American,  "  it  is  probable 
that  sixty  other  trusts  organized  on  practically  the  same  plan 


as  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, with  a  united  capital  of  about  Sfi. 000. 000, 000,  are  depen- 
dent for  their  very  existence  upon  the  decision  of  these  cases." 
Moreover,  as  the  same  writer  reminds  us,  "  the  whole  policy  of 
the  Taft  Administration  with  respect  to  this  tremendous  ques- 
tion is  suspended  until  the  Supreme  Court  makes  its  decision 
and  finally  settles  the  power  of  the  Government  under  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Law." 

The  lower  Federal  courts,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  already 
decreed  the  dissolution  of  the  Tobacco  and  Standard  Oil  Trusts 
as  illegal  combinations  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade.  In  his 
supplemental  brief  against  the  companies  filed  a  few  weeks 
ago  Attorney-General  Wickersham  maintains  that  Congress 
meant  the  Sherman  Law  "  to  cover  any  form  or  device  employed 
to  hold  together  corporations  or  naturally  competing  business 
establishments  so  as  to  eliminate  competition. "  He  calls  atten- 
tion, moreover,  to  the  fact  that  in  every  case  brought  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  any  of  the  States  under  antitrust 
statutes  the  combination  has  been  held  to  be  invalid,  and  urges 
that  these  decisions  "  evince  a  great  public  policy  of  this  nation, 
which  is  a  material  consideration  in  this  court. "  He  adds  that 
"  unless  the  Federal  Government  enforces  the  Sherman  Act  we 
shall  have  the  anomalous  condition  of  these  great  combinations 
being  held  invalid  as  to  intrastate  commerce  and  excluded  from 
the  States,  while  as  to  interstate  commerce  they  may  continue 
to  do  business  under  the  shield  of  Federal  authority." 

In  laying  the  case  against  tlie  Tobacco  Trust  h3fore  the 
Supreme  Court  the  Government's  counsel  told  how  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company  came  into  being  in  1890  with  a  little 
more  than  $3,000,000  worth  of  tangible  assets  and  now  controls 
properties  paying  dividends  on  a  valuation  of  more  than 
$400,000,000. 

Since  1902,  we  are  told,  it  has  been  a  world-trust,  appor- 
tioning the  tobacco-using  nations  between  its  three  great 
branches— the  American  Tobacco  Company,  the  Imperial 
Tobacco  Company,  and  the  British-American  Tobacco  Company. 
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The  result,  the  Government  contends,  is  a  world-wide  combi- 
nation to  restrain  and  monopolize  commerce  in  tobacco  between 
the  States  and  foreign  nations.  As  an  additional  reason  for  its 
dissolution  it  was  urged  that  the  Tobacco  Trust,  through  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  price  of  tobacco  leaf,  had  so  offended  the 
tobacco-growers  that  they  in  turn  had  formed  combinations  and 
were  holding  out  against  the  trust  by  storing  their  tobacco  leaf. 
As  a  result,  the  Government's  lawyers  declare,  the  whole  social 
situation  in  the  tobacco-growing  districts  is  upset,  one  element 
of  the  community  being  driven  into  warfare  with  another. 

A  very  different  picture,  however,  was  painted  for  the  learned 
justices  by  the  Tobacco-Trust  lawyers.  Mr.  De  Lancey  Nicoll's 
pleas  for  the  company  are  thus  summarized  in  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  American  : 

"  The  American  Tobacco  Company  was  not  an  aggregation  of 
competing  plants,  but  a  natural  development  of  a  great  busi- 
ness along  natural  economic  lines.  In  the  Knight  case  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  union  of  sugar  refineries  Y-y  pur- 
chase of  stock  ownership  was  not  a  restraint  of  interstate 
commerce.  That  decision  of  the  Court  covered  the  case  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  which  is  a  manufacturing  business. 
It  had  been  so  accepted  by  the  whole  country 

"  The  only  power  possest  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
was  the  power  of  great  wealth  and  intelligence.  Was  a  manu- 
facturing business  to  be  banished  from  trade  on  that  account  ? 
Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Carnegie  could  do  the  same  thing  in 
cotton  or  tobacco  to-day.  Are  the  rich  to  be  forbidden  to  en- 
gage in  trade  because  of  that  inherent  power  ?  The  history  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  is  a  history  of  the  expansion 
of  trade,  and  not  of  its  restraint.  It  is  the  Government's  largest 
taxpayer. " 

Another  counsel  for  the  Trust,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hornblower,  discust 
the  scope  of  the  Antitrust  Law  and  summarized  as  follows  the 
points  which  have  already  been  settled  in  construing  the 
statute : 

"  First,  that  every  such  contract  in  restraint  of  trade  is  not 
necessarily  invalid. 

"  Second,  that  the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  business 
with  covenants  not  to  compete  is  not  invalid. 

"  Third,  a  manufacturer  has  the  right  to  buy  off  a  dangerous 
rival,  even  if  such  purchase  works  an  incidental  restraint  of 
trade,  if  the  principal  object  be  to  protect  a  business." 

And  another  famous  corporation  lawyer,  John  G.  Johnson, 
was  listened  to  with  special  attention,  the  correspondents  say, 
when  he  urged  the  following  point  in  behalf  of  the  defendant: 

"There  is  no  word  in  the  Sherman  Act  to  forbid  acquisition 
of  property.  The  legislature,  the  law,  can  not  compel  a  man 
to  compete.  If  there  is  no  legal  obligation  or  duty  to  compete, 
and  if  A  buys  B  or  B  buys  A,  no  law  has  been  violated,  for  no 
legal  obligation  has  thereby  been  violated.  Individuals  and 
private  corporations  owe  no  legal  duty  to  compete.  The  North- 
ern Securities  case  differs  from  the  present  case  because  it  was 
a  public-service  corporation  and  had  a  legal  obligation  to  the 
public  to  compete.  Monopolizing  is  more  than  acquisition. 
Combinations  in  themselves  are  not  unlawful.  It  is  their  abuses 
that  were  unlawful  at  common  law  and  are  unlawful  under  the 
Sherman  Act." 

Opening  the  case  for  Standard  Oil,  John  G.  Milburn  retold 
the  company's  history  to  show  that  its  growth  had  been  through 
the  creation  of  new  business  rather  than  through  the  acquisi- 
tion or  restraint  of  existing  business.  After  picturing  the  in- 
justice that  would  be  done  to  stockholders  by  the  company's  dis- 
solution he  concluded  impressively : 

"  Damned  for  everything,  but  praised  for  nothing,  was  the 
way  the  Standard  Oil  has  been  treated  by  the  Government.  In 
this  record,  covering  forty  years  of  business,  everything  the 
Standard  has  ever  done  is  related.  It  has  done  some  things  in 
strenuous  times  that  it  should  not  have  done.     That  was  human. 

"  It  has  done  nothing  that  goes  to  the  issue  here.  The  evil  ol 
the  affirmance  of  this  decree,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say, 
would  be  monstrous.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  case  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  court  that  listens  to  reason  and  never  hears  the 
voice  of  passion  and  prejudice." 


MORE   MILLIONS    FOR  PENSIONS 

A  SHARP  difference  of  opinion  about  the  wisdom  of  voting 
$45,000,000  more  for  pensions  has  developed  between 
^  the  editors,  who  are  presumed  to  mold  public  opinion, 
and  Congress,  which  is  specially  chosen  to  express  it.  The 
editor  is  supposed  to  know  what  his  readers  want,  and  the  Con- 
gressmen is  expected  to  keep  pretty  well  in  touch  witli  the 
voters.  Yet  the  House  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  212  to  62, 
while  the  editorial  vote  drifts  heavily  the  other  way.  This 
would  leave  the  whole  matter  in  a  deadlock  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  Constitution  neglected  to  give  the  press  the 
veto  power,  an  omission  the  old  soldiers  probably  view  without 
regret.  The  lawmakers,  we  read,  might  not  have  passed  the 
measure  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  eloquence  of  Speaker  Cannon, 
who  took  the  floor  and  made  a  rousing  patriotic  speech,  full  of 
"  fire  and  force,  swinging  his  arms  right  and  left,  whirling 
around  and  around  on  nis  feet,  and  filling  the  great  hall  with 
his  ringing,  resounding  voice,"  and  ending  with  this  burst  of 
oratory : 

"  I  say,  in  conclusion,  from  the  standpoint  of  justice,  ay,  more, 
from  the  standpoint  of  patriotism,  ay,  more,  from  the  sejfish 
standpoint  that  in  other  great  emergencies  the  citizen  soldier 
shall  be  assured  that  when  he  is  stricken  by  disease,  weakened 
by  age,  hobbling  along,  he  shall  be  remembered  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  would  have  died  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  and  their 
services!" 

Whereupon  the  bill  was  passed.  Thus,  sadly  remark  the  New 
York  papers,  did  Congress  abet  the  President's  strenuous  efforts 
at  economy  by  passing  a  measure  that  will  consume  about  every 
dollar  that  he  has  been  able  to  save  in  public  expenditures  for 
the  next  year.  Thus,  too,  says  the  New  York  World  (Dem.), 
did  the  House  answer  "  the  public  demand  that  the  pension-roll 
be  made  a  roll  of  honor  by  purging  it  of  fraud  "  by  voting  "  to 
increase  it  by  $45,000,000  annually  without  purging  it  at  all." 
Thus  did  forty  Democrats,  including  Speaker-to-be  Clark  and 
P'loor-leader-to-be  Underwood,  celebrate  a  national  party  vic- 
tory, won  largely  by  the  cry  of  "Republican  extravagance," 
by  helping  their  opponents  to  pass  an  appropriation  opposed  by 
such  Republican  leaders  as  Representatives  Payne,  Longworth, 
Dalzell,  Weeks,  Gillett,  and  McCall. 

Why  not  ?  asks  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  — 

"  The  public  treasury  is  there.  It  has  lots  of  money.  Why 
not  ladle  it  out  in  still  larger  sums  to  the  veterans,  to  the  rich 
men,  to  the  bummers  and  deserters  and  bounty-jumpers  who 
by  the  thousand  are  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  real  fighters  and 
those  whose  disability  is  directly  due  to  exposure  on  the  battle- 
field ?  " 

The  Post  goes  on  to  denounce  this  "  latest  pension  grab  "  in  a 
long  editorial,  and  other  metropolitan  papers,  including  The 
Journal  of  Commerce,  The  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  The  Evening 
Mail  (Ind.  Rep.),  are  no  less  emphatic  in  their  words  of  con- 
demnation. The  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  even  dares  to  rob  Mr. 
Cannon  of  some  of  his  glory  in  the  House  debate.  It  was  not 
his  "  fire  and  eloquence,"  we  are  told  "  nor  his  mastery  of  senti- 
mental speech,  nor  his  'ringing,  resounding  voice, '  nor  his 
'dervish  whirls  '  while  advocating  the  Pension  Bill  which  added 
$45,000,000  to  the  $153,688,000  already  appropriated  for  war 
veterans  and  their  near  and  distant  relatives,  that  won  the  as- 
sent of  both  sides  of  the  House  "  : 

"  It  was  the  bribery  for  political  support  which  the  bill  im- 
plied that  enabled  its  passage.  The  old  warriors  and  their 
families  are  well  pensioned.  This  measure,  like  the  bill  of  1907 
that  preceded  it,  would  further  pension  a  great  body  of  deserters 
and  men  who  had  never  come  within  gunshot  of  a  battle-ground, 
provided  they  can  show  that  they  were  enlisted  ninety  days  in 
the  Civil  War  or  sixty  days  in  the  Mexican  War.  It  affects 
few,  indeed,  of  the  old  fighters.  Congress  had  already  dis- 
graced itself  in  removing  the  disabilities  of  deserters  and  in 
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A   BUSY   DAY   AT  WEST  UNION   COURT    HOUSE. 

A  crowd  of  guilty  voters  waiting  to  confess  to  Judge  Bhir. 


HOW   ONE  OF   THE   GUILTY   LOOKED    AFTEK 
OWNING     UP. 


HE   SOLD    HIS    VOTE    FOU    S20, 

To  buy  food  and  clothing  for  his  destitute 
family.  He  was  fined  $20.00,  which  he  will 
pay  on  the  instalment  plan. 


A.   BLOT  ON   THE    MAP   OF    OHIO. 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


mX   OF    WUKK,    .\\U    VUiEb    I  UK    rR<>.--l'KUlTV. 

He  spent  the  money  to  help  out  tliis  large  family,  and 
will  begin  paying  liis  tine  of  S15.92  a  little  at  a  time  as 
soon  as  he  gets  employment. 


WHERE   THE   FRANCHISE    IS    PUT    ON   A    BUSINESS    BASIS. 

Fully  one-third  of  the  voters  of  Adams  County,  Ohio,  liave  been  indicted  by  a  special  grand  jury  for  selling  their  votes.  The  average  prict:  at  the 
last  election,  we  are  told,  was  $8.  Hundreds  have  contest,  paid  their  fines,  and  been  disfranchised  for  five  years.  One  amusing  result  is  that 
every  male  voter  of  Billtown  school  district  is  said  to  have  lost  hLs  vote,  so  that  the  women  will  have  to  elect  a  trustee  from  among  themselves. 


awarding  them  and  non-combatants  pensions.     By  this  bill  the 
House  would  increase  such  pensions  and  add  to  its  shame." 

The  bill,  which  has  been  brought  up  before  Congress  from 
time  to  time  for  several  years,  would,  as  passed,  give  every 
man  who  served  ninety  days  in  the  Civil  War  or  sixty  days  in 
the  Mexican  War,  $15  a  month  at  62  years  of  age,  $20  at  65, 
$25  at  70,  and  $36  at  75. 

Representative  Fuller,  of  Illinois,  who  reported  the  bill  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions,  argued  that  it  would 
do  away  largely  with  the  multitude  of  special  pension  bills 
that  are  constantly  coming  up  for  Congressional  action : 

"  By  special  legislation  we  can  do  justice  to  only  a  very  few 
of  the  most  deserving  cases  and  can  consider  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  those  referred  to  the  committee.  This  bill  gives 
uniform  relief,  and  if  we  are  ever  going  to  recognize  further 
the  debt  this  nation  owes  to  its  defenders,  the  time  has  come 
to-day  to  do  it.  All  of  them  now  are  old  men,  most  of  them 
poor,  most  of  them  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  manual  labor, 
many  of  them  in  such  condition,  owing  to  their  service  for  their 
country,  that  they  are  in  need  of  the  constant  aid  and  attend- 
ance of  another  person. " 

Speaking  against  the  bill,  it  was  urged  by  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  Congressmen,  that  so  large  a  sum  ought  not 
to  be  given  indiscriminately  to  all  veterans,  whether  poor  or 
rich,  sick  or  healthy.  Half  of  the  money,  declared  Mr.  Weeks 
(Rep.),  of  Massachusetts,  "  will  go  to  men  who  have  no  possible 
claim  on  the  Government,  and  no  particular  need  for  the  money 
which  they  will  receive."      The  urgent  need  for  economy  in 


national  expenditure  was  brought  up  by  several  Congressmen, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  (Dem.),  of  New  York,  remarking: 

"  Justfresh  from  an  election  at  which  the  people  have  revolted 
at  the  increasing  burdens  of  the  Government  and  the  excessive 
cost  of  living,  the  reply  of  this  House  is  not  measures  tending 
to  relieve  from  some  of  the  burdens  of  Government,  but  to 
add  to  them  by  an  indiscriminate  distribution  of  $45,000,000 
annually." 


TRUST-BUSTING  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

IN  ITS  twenty  years  of  existence,  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Law  has  been  invoked  to  uncover  a  multitude  of  sins,  but 
even  papers  fully  believing  in  the  wrongfulness  of  the 
operations  of  the  "  Atlantic  Conference  "  are  wondering  whether 
this  law  can  be  stretched  across  the  Atlantic  to  '"  cancel  and 
abate  "  a  contract  made  by  foreign  steamship  companies  in  a 
European  city.  There  is  no  question  of  the  existence  of  the 
"  conference,"  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  acts  charged  against  it, 
says  the  New  York  Commercial,  "  the  issue  is  whether  the 
United  States  has  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. "  And  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  agrees  that  since  the  corporations  involved  are 
foreign  and  made  their  agreement  in  London,  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  our  courts  have  the  power  to  close  the  gates 
to  them. 

The  Government's  suit  takes  the  form  of  a  petition  asking  a 
Federal  Circuit  Court  to  enjoin  thi?teen  specified  tran-^^atlantie 
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carriers,  estimated  to  control  90  per  cent,  of  the  steerage 
traffic,  worth  to  them  $55,000,000  a  year,  from  "  further  agree- 
ing, combining,  conspiring,"  to  the  detriment  of  "  any  person 
or  corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of  carrying  steerage 
passengers  between  points  in  the  United  States  and  Europe." 
It  is  further  demanded  that  these  companies  be  barred  from  all 
United  States  ports  "  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  to  oper- 
ate under  the  aforesaid  alleged  unlawful  combination  or 
conspiracy." 

District-Attorney  Wise  goes  on  to  allege  that  on  February  5, 
1908,  at  London  the  defendant  companies  entered  into  a  binding 
agreement  to  divide  all  their  steerage  traffic  on  a  pro  rata 
allotment.  The  following  table  printed  by  the  Washington 
Post  shows  the  apportionment,  the  four  companies  marked  with 
asterisks  being  subsidiaries  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine,  which  with  a  later  acquisition,  the  Russian  East  Asiatic 
Steamship  Company,  is  also  named  in  the  indictment: 

WESTBOUND  Per  cent. 

Allan  Line .62     • 

Anchor  Line 3 .  40 

Canard  Line 13 .  75 

Hamburg- American 19.61 

North  German  Lloyd 26. 53 

Holland  America 6 .  63 

*  Red  Star  Line 9.71 

*  White  Star  Line 8 .  60 

.    *  American  Line 6 .  68 

*  Dominion  Line 4.47 

Total 100.00 

EASTBOUND. 

Allan  Line 4 .  95 

Anchor  Line 3 .  93 

Cunard  Line 12.77 

Cunard  Line  (to  Flume) 2. 35 

Hamburg-American 12. 35 

Holland  America 6. 10 

North  German  Lloyd 18.  79 

*  Red  Star  Line 8 .  56 

♦White  Star  Line 15.49 

*  .\merican  Line ._^. .  8.  72 

*  Dominion  Line 1 .  50 

Canadian  Pacific  Line 4 .  49 

Total 100  00 

In  a  statement  given  to  the  press,  Mr.  Wise  further  charges 
that  in  order  to  "  eliminate  and  destroy  competition  "  these  lines 
appointed  a  committee  to  select  "  fighting  steamers,"  and  to  ad- 
vertise such  fighting  steamers  to  sail  at  the  same  time  and  from 
the  same  ports  as  the  steamers  of  competing  lines,  charging 
sufficiently  lower  rates  to  drive  the  others  out. 

In  reply  to  published  statements  from  officials  of  the  com- 
panies concerned  that  they  welcome  the  suit,  that  there  has 
been  no  monopoly  or  conspiracy,  and  that  they  are  confident 
that  the  United  States  courts  have  no  jurisdiction,  Mr.  E.  0. 
Thomas,  New  York  manager  of  the  Uranium  Steamship  Com- 
pany, names  the  steamship  lines  that  the  "  Conference  "  has 
driven  out  of  business  : 

"  There  was  the  Zotti  Steamship  Company,  the  Russian  Vol- 
unteer Fleet,  The  New  York  &  Continental  Steamship  Company, 
the  Northwest  Transport  line,  and  now  it  is  trying  to  force  the 
Uranium  Steamship  Company  to  the  wall." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  can 
not  believe  that  "  forming  a  conference  or  entering  into  its 
agreements  in  London  can  be  made  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act,"  and  the  New  York  Times  observes  satirically  that  "  by 
way  of  promoting  the  commerce  of  this  port  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  asking  the  courts  to  close  this  port  to 
practically  all  the  steamships  plying  in  the  immigrant  trade." 
The  Times  continues  in  defense  of  the  "  Conference  "  : 

"  We  know  why  the  steamship  pool  was  formed  and  what  was 
the  result.  The  trade  was  in  the  condition  of  the  steel  trade 
when  the  Steel  Corporation  was  formed,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  steamship  trust  had  similar  results.  There  was  a  welter 
of  competition.  Immigrants  were  being  carried  across  the 
ocean  in  a  shabby  manner  for  ten  dollars,  and  half  of  that  was 
being  paid  out  for  commissions  to  get  the  ruinous  business.  .  .  . 
The  reduction  of  the  trade  to  discipline  gave  profits  to  those 
able  to  earn  them,  and  resources  poured  in.     Magnificent  steam- 


ships were  built,  and  trade  leaped  under  the  stimulus.  The 
Government  is  seeking  to  prevent  the  union  of  former  competi- 
tors, altho  it  properly  should  seek  to  restrain  the  sinister 
power  exercised,  or  supposed  to  be  exercised,  of  keeping  rivals 
out  of  the  business  or  ruining  enemies  in  the  business.  The 
cessation  of  competition  among  the  conspirators  has  not  proved 
an  evil,  but  the  ferocity  of  the  competition  was  a  real  public 
evil." 

Among  the  many  papers  which  are  inclined  to  back  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  suit  we  find  the  Washington  Post  saying: 

"  The  immigration  business  is  under  Government  supervision 
and  control,  and  as  the  matter  of  steerage  rates  is  of  direct 
concern  to  the  public,  the  Government  takes  the  ground  that 
the  charging  of  exorbitant  passenger  rates  and  resorting  to 
monopoly  tactics  in  restraint  of  trade  in  American  waters 
bring  the  steamship  combine  within  the  meaning  of  the  Sher- 
man Law,  which  reads  '  commerce  among  the  several  States, 
or  with  foreign  nations. ' 

"  The  Interstate  Commerce  Law  was  amended  last  year  by 
the  insertion  of  the  long-  and  short-haul  clause,  and  which  has 
been  invoked  to  smash  the  railroad  end  of  the  nefarious  ship- 
rail  agreement.  If  both  that  and  the  port-closing  proceedings 
are  successful,  the  reproach  that  America  is  preyed  upon  with 
impunity  by  a  foreign  monopoly  will  have  been  lifted.  Can 
British  laws  to-day  have  the  efi'ect  of  imposing  conditions  worse 
than  what  Americans  rebelled  against  in  1775  ?  " 

The  fact  that  the  present  contracts  between  the  members  of 
the  Atlantic  Conference  expire  next  month  leads  to  a  sugges- 
tion in  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York  Times  that  they 
may  be  allowed  to  expire,  not  to  be  renewed  pending  the  issue 
of  the  Government's  suit  in  the  courts. 

A  somewhat  different  attack  on  the  "  Steamship  Trust "  is 
Congressman  Humphrey's  bill,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives just  three  days  after  the  filing  of  District-Attorney 
Wise's  petition.  This  measure,  if  passed,  would  bar  from 
United  States  ports  any  foreign  vessel  "  owned,  operated,  or 
controlled  "  by  any  "  combination,  conference,  agreement,  or 
pool,"  and  would  take  from  any  such  ship  its  contract  for 
carrying  transoceanic   mails. 


THE  POSTAL  TAX  ON  THE  MAGAZINES 

y^S  THE  daily  press  seem  quite  willing  to  stand  by  and  let 
/-\  the  magazines  fight  their  own  fight  with  the  Post-office 
-^  -^  Department,  the  editors  of  the  weekly  and  monthly 
periodicals  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  explain  to  their 
readers  the  true  inwardness  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  latest  proposi- 
tion, wherein  they  see  injustice  to  themselves  and  hardship  to 
their  subscribers.  The  efforts  of  the  Postmaster-General  to 
eliminate  the  usual  annual  deficit  and  to  place  his  department 
on  a  paying  business  basis  are  commended,  but  why,  it  is  asked, 
should  the  magazines  alone  be  made  to  pay  for  the  proposed 
further  reorganization?  The  proposal  to  make  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  postal  rate  on  the  advertising  pages  of  the  maga- 
zines while  leaving  that  on  the  text  at  the  present  figure  calls 
forth  the  scorn  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  as  a  "  schoolboy 
idea  "  worthy  of  "  the  present  management's  sagacity."  Such 
an  arrangement,  declares  Mida's  Criterion,  a  Chicago  liquor 
trade  journal,  would  be  a  "  crushing  blow  to  the  magazines, 
under  which  the  most  popular  would  stagger,  and  the  weaker 
would  either  have  to  succumb  altogether,  or  attempt  to  increase 
the  price  for  subscriptions  and  advertising,  which  in  most  cases 
would  be  an  impossibility,  as  the  raise  would  not  be  accepted 
by  either  subscribers  or  advertisers."  And  the  result,  we  are 
told,  would  be  that  a  small  number  of  surviving  magazines 
would  be  left  in  possession  of  a  hardly  profitable  monopoly. 

In  a  full-page  editorial.  The  Ladies'  Hoyne  Journal  warns  its 
subscribers  that  their  magazines  may  cost  more  hereafter.  It 
explains  that  the  new  measure  is  simply   the  old  discredited 
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proposition   made   and  dropt  last  year  but  "  delivered   to   the 
public  in  a  slightly  different  wrapping  "  : 

"  Whether  the  increased  rate  is  supposed  to  apply  on  the  liter- 
ary portion  of  a  magazine  alone,  or  on  the  advertising  portion 
alone,  or  on  the  magazine  as  a  whole,  makes  no  difference  so 
far  as  the  result  is  concerned.  It  is  simply  raising  the  postal 
rate  on  magazines ;  that  is  all.  Any  increase  in  the  rate  of 
postage  charged  for  carrying  a  magazine  means  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  expense  of  its  production,  and  therefore  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  to  its  readers,  distasteful  as  such  a  change 
would  be  to  the  publisher 

"  It  should  be  explained  that  it  is  proposed  that  the  increased 
rate  shall  apply  only  on  'popular  magazines.'  Newspapers^ 
which  in  proportion  to  the  amount  paid  for  mailing  them  cost 
the  Government  much  more  to  handle  than  do  magazines,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  more  of  them  in  any  given  weight,  in- 
volving the  services  of  a  correspondingly  greater  number  of 
mail-carriers  to  deliver— and  '  periodicals  issued  purely  for  edu- 
cational and  literary  purposes'  (whatever  that  may  mean)  are 
to  be  exempted 

"  As  this  is  written  no  official  explanation  has  been  vouchsafed 
as  to  why  it  is  deemed  proper  that  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  newspapers  should  continue  to  be  carried  in  the  mails  at 
the  present  rate  while  a  heavy  additional  charge  should  be  made 
against  the  advertising  columns  of  the  magazines.  It  seems 
to  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  there  is  any  discrimination  it 
should  be  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  we  believe  that  every 
magazine  reader  will  agree  with  us." 

Many  magazine  publishers  insist  that  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  in  "wiping  out  the  postal  deficit"  is  thoroughly  to  re- 
organize the  Post-office  Department.  Congress  is  urged  to 
make  a  beginning  in  this  work  by  passing  the  Carter-Weeks 
Bill,  which  is  aimed  to  take  the  Post-office  out  of  politics  to  a 
great  extent,  and  to  avoid  waste  by  the  introduction  of  business 
methods.  In  a  letter  sent  to  magazine  editors,  a  committee  of 
the  Periodical  Publishers'  Association  asks  that  they  remind 
their  readers,  their  friends,  and  their  Congressmen  that  the 
distribution  of  the  increased  rate  of  postage  between  text  and 


advertising  pages  is  a  "mere  device,  and  an  expensive  device." 
Further— 

"That  when  it  is  figured  out  it  amounts  to  just  so  much  a 
pound  on  the  whole  book,  and  if  that  comes  to 4  cents  a  pound, 
the  words  '  advertising  '  and  '  text,'  may  be  eliminated  from 
consideration  and  the  rate  will  be  4  cents  a  pound  on  periodicals. 
And  the  reader  ought  to  understand  that  this  is  like  increasing 
the  rate  on  letters.  There  is  no  means  by  which  the  increase 
upon  the  advertising  pages  can  be  assessed  upon  the  advertiser. 
The  rates  of  advertising  are  fixt  upon  another  basis. 

"  This  new  scheme  .  .  .  puts  the  increased  cost,  first,  during 
the  period  of  readjustment,  upon  the  publisher,  and  eventually, 
if  readjustment  is  brought  about,  upon  the  reader,  upon  the 
subscriber." 

We  find  the  other  side  presented  in  a  Chicago  single-tax 
weekly,  The  Public,  which  believes  that  the  postal  service 
ought  to  be  improved  and  made  cheaper,  especially  by  "  charg- 
ing against  all  Government  departments  but  the  postal  the 
value  of  the  franks  they  use,  and  putting  a  stop  to  railroad 
graft,"  but  does  not  accept  the  "popular  magazine"  point  of 
view  regarding  postal  rates  on  advertising  pages.     It  says : 

"  Nothing  can  be  said  for  cheap  postage  on  the  advertising 
pages  of  magazines  upon  the  basis  of  the  idea  that  cheap  pos- 
tage on  periodicals  is  for  the  promotion  of  public  intelligence. 
It  is  a  business  subsidy,  and  nothing  else.  And  as  a  subsidy  it 
discriminates  in  favor  of  the  big  advertising  mediums. 

"The  whole  question  of  allowing  advertisements  to  go  at 
periodical  rates  of  postage  narrows  down  to  the  simple  one  of 
postal  business  policy.  If  the  Post-office  makes  more  through 
the  high  letter  postage  rates  which  advertisements  in  periodi- 
cals foster,  than  it  loses  by  low  periodical  rates  for  advertising 
pages,  then  low  rates  may  be  good  business  policy.  Otherwise 
they  clearly  are  not. " 

The  publishers  reply  that  the  low  postal  rate  is  not  a  "  sub- 
sidy "  to  them,  but  a  benefit  to  the  public,  as  shown  in  the  low 
prices  of  magazines.  When  postal  rates  rise,  as  on  our  period- 
icals entering  Canada,  the  reader  pays  the  advance. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Let's  changw  the  name  of  the  capital  to  Whitewashington, — Omaha  Xewx. 

The  cost  of  living  has  suddenly  been  increased  among  voters  of  Adams 
county,  Ohio. — Louisville  Post. 

In  Adams  County,  Ohio,  they  may  have  to  let  the  women  vote  in  order 
to  get  a  quorum. — Chicago  News. 

A  STRONGER  argument  for  peace  than  Carnegie's  810,000,000  is  our  annual 
pension  roll. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Why  should  they  urge  Mr.  Roosevelt  out  of  his  retirement  when  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  given  so  much  money  for  peace? — .Atlanta  Constitution. 

Mr.  Morgan  appan^ntly  believes  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  bank  guaranty 
system  in  New  York,  at  least  so  long  as 
he  is  on  deck. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Ex-KiNo  Manuel,  it  is  said,  is  to 
take  a  course  in  civil  government  at 
Oxford.  It  seems  to  be  .somewhat  be- 
lated instruction. — Youth's  Companion. 

After  canvassing  the  returns  from 
the  recent  "cold  snap,"  the  average 
householder  is  apt  to  conclude  that  it 
was  a  snap  for  the  plumbers  and  coal 
dealers  only. — New  Orleans  Times-Demo- 
crat. 

Secretary  Mac'Veagh's  plan  to  i.ssuo 
gold  notes  against  bullion  instead  of 
coin  means  a  saving  of  about  $100,000 
a  year  in  coinage  expenses  and  is  so 
.simple  as  well  as  sensible  that  it  S3ems 
liardly  likely  Congress  will  agree  to  it. 
— New  York  World. 

The  latest  French  novel  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  dressmaker.  While  the  author 
is  undoubtedly  well  equipped  for  suc- 
cessfully carrying  the  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative, it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  will 
be  inclined  to  look  at  life  from  the 
seamy  side.  Critics  say  it  is  only  ,so-so. 
■^Nashville  (Southern  Lumltermau. 
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Homebody  in  the  steamship  trust  must  have  rocked  the  boat. — Chattanooga 
Times. 

Something  must  be  done  this  year  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  high  Hying. — 
Chattanooga  Times. 

Swallowing  banks  and  trust  companies  is  one  way  of  relieving  them  of 
their  ills. — New  York  American. 

Somebody  ought  to  put  a  want  ad  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  white- 
wash that  will  stick. —  Wa.ihington  Post. 

Federal   law  officers  had   nothing  whatever  to  do   with  the  Carnegie 
trust -busting  case. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Alaskan  bank  holding  deposits  of 
31,000,000  faUs.  Territory  is  rapidly 
developing  along  strictly  modern  lines. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Independent  undertakers  in  New 
York  have  opened  war  on  the  Under- 
takers' Trust.  Their  aim  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  dying. — New  York  Herald. 

New  York  is  to  have  a  new  statue 
of  George  Washington.  That  one  in 
front  of  the  Sub-Treasury  is  probably 
overworked  watching  Wall  Street. — 
Wa.'ihington  Herald. 

And  now  Mr.  Bonaparte  refuses  to 
dine  with  Gov. -Elect  Baldwin  because 
he  would  not  dine  with  Mr.  Bonaparte's 
former  chief.  If  this  keeps  on,  ban- 
()ueling  will  soon  become  a  lost  art. — 
Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

How  long  will  it  take  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission that  has  not  been  created  to 
convince  stand-patters  in  Congre.ss,  who 
do  not  intend  to  be  convinced,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  intitle<i  to 
relief  through  the  removal  of  prohibi- 
tive duties  on  foreign  meats? — .Vrw 
York  World. 
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PROCESSION   OF  600   WIDOWS  AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF   CHULALONGKORN,  THE   I>ATE   KING   OF  SIAM. 


GERMANY'S   IRELAND 

/4  LSACE-LORRAINE  is  at  last  to  have  Home  Rule— of  a 
/-\  kind  it  does  not  want.  Forty  years  ago  this  territory 
-^  -^  was  wrested  from  France  and  sentenced  to  Prussifica- 
tion.  Like  Ireland,  the  inhabitants  have  been  clamoring  for 
Home  Rule,  autonomy,  but  they  have  still  remained  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  conquered  people.  The  present  German  Chancellor, 
Mr.  Bethmann-Hollweg,  however,  promised  immediately  after 
his  appointment  that  their  wishes  should  be  granted,  but  in  the 
constitution  he  now  proposes  the  Strasburg  press  insist  that 
he  gives  them  a  stone  where  they  asked  for  bread.  We  read 
in  the  Gazette  de  Frankfort  that 
"  this  project  does  not  give  us 
the  slightest  satisfaction  nor 
answer  in  the  remotest  degree 
the  aspirations  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,"  and  Mr.  Ernst 
Theodor,  editor  of  the  Nouvelle 
Alsace  (Strasburg),  says  in  his 
journal : 

"  The  era  of  resignation  is 
past.  We  used  to  say :  '  Let 
them  do  as  they  please ;  they  do 
not  wish  to  understand  what  we 
want. '  .  .  .  Our  cry  to-day  is : 
'  They  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand what  we  want.  We  will 
force  them  to  understand  ;  they 
shall  treat  us  with  respect,  and 
no  one  shall  hereafter  shrug  his 
shoulders  at  the  mention  of 
Alsace.'" 


WHAT  WE   ARE. 


This  defiance  is  called  forth 
by  the  publication  of  the  prom- 
ised constitution,  of  which  the 
Berlin    Continental    Correspondence,    speaking  semi-officially, 
gives  the  following  summary  : 

"  It  is  readily  admitted  that  this  scheme  is  equivalent  to 
Home  Rule  for  the  conquered  territory.  For  all  legislative 
purposes  of  its  own  Alsace-Lorraine  will  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  other  Federal  States,  e.g.,  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  or 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  The  only  difference  will  be  that 
it  has  no  king  of  its  own,  but  that  the  Emperor  will  act  as  sov- 
ereign in  the  formula  '  King  in  Parliament  '  and  that  he  will 
exercise  the  functions  of  a  head  of  administration  by  a  Stadt- 
holder-General  who  is  responsible  for,  and  has  to  countersign. 


WHAT  WE   WANT  TO  BE. 


all  official  publications  of  the  Government.  There  will  be  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  new  Federal  State,  as  in  most  other 
countries  where  constitutional  forms  of  government  prevail. 

■'  A  difficult  problem  was  of  course  the  formation  of  a  House 
of  Lords.  In  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution  the  old 
historical  families  had  disappeared  a  century  ago  and  a  new 
nobility  of  large  landowners  has  not  risen  up  again.  The  pro- 
posal is,  that  peerage  by  patent,  peerage  by  office,  and  peerage 
by  representation  will  be  combined.  The  Emperor  may  appoint 
half  the  number  of  the  new  Peers ;  the  two  R8jnan-Catholic 
bishops,  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  and  Reformed  churches, 
the  chief  rabbi,  the  president  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  a 
delegate  of  the  University  of  Strasburg  will  be  ex  officio  mem- 
bers ;  the  remainder  will  be  delegated  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  the  agricultural  organizations,    the    artizans'   and 

laborers'  official  organizations. 
"  For  the  formation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Govern- 
ment sounded  the  views  of  the 
existing  local  representations. 
The  proposal  to  introduce  a  scale 
of  voting  according  to  income 
as  in  Prussia  met  with  little 
favor.  It  was  demanded  that 
'  a  man  a  vote '  system  and 
secret  balloting  should  be 
granted  at  once.  The  Imperial 
Government  yielded  to  these 
wishes,  but  adopted  a  modifica- 
tion from  the  municipal  elec- 
tions of  the  territory.  Every 
voter  above  thirty-five  years  of 
age  may  cast  a  second  vote,  and, 
if  above  forty-five,  even  a  third 
vote.  This  privilege  of  the 
seniors  is  of  course  not  popular 
in  our  own  times,  when  so  much 
fuss  is  made  about  the  rights  of 
the  children.  Altogether  there 
will  be  only  60  members  of  the 
Second  Chamber  against  36  of 
the  First  Chamber." 


WHAT  WE  SHALL  BE. 


THE   PRUSSIFICATION    OF   ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

— D^ir's  Elsass  (IMuelhau.sen). 


What  the  people  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  wanted  was  the  power  of  electing  their  own 
Governor,  and  their  own  Senate.  They  wanted  universal 
suffrage.  But  the  Emperor  is  still  their  direct  ruler  in  the 
person  of  the  Stadtholder.  The  Upper  House  is  his  appoint- 
ment and  its  membeis  his  delegates,  while  the  "one  man, 
one  vote"  system  demanded  by  Mr.  Theodor,  has,  in  his  opinion, 
been  corrupted  by  the  multiple  method.  The  Socialist  riots 
that  recently  occurred  at  Metz  and  in  which  many  citizens 
were  shot  down  by  the  soldiers  of  the  German  garrison,  arose 
practically  from  popular    indignation    over  the    proposed  con- 
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stitution,  of  which  the  Socialist  organ  Neue  Zeit 
( S  tu  ttgar t)  re  m  ark  s : 

"Of  all  the  mothers  on  this  globe  of  ours 
Mother  Prussia  is  the  only  one  clever  enough  after 
forty  years'  experience  to  bring  forth  such  a  pal- 
try mouse.  And  yet  her  own  brood  of  children 
must  needs  glance  at  their  little  stepsister  with  a 
feeling  of  envy.  The  franchise  which  is  to  be 
granted  to  Alsace-Lorraine  is  infinitely  more 
worthy  of  men  than  the  three-class  system  which 
is  gi-anted  to  Prussians.  It  would  almost  seem  that 
the  legislative  squirearchy  of  Germany  has  more 
respect  for  the  province  that  was  condemned  to 
slavery  forty  years  ago  than  for  those  which  have 
been  slaves  for  centuries." 

After  stating  the  details  of  the  constitution,  as 
given  above,  this  organ  reviles  the  idea  of  the 
Imperial  Stadtholder,  and  the  Imperial  Senate  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  concludes  that  is  only  one 
more  blow  from  the  "  knout  of  the  Prussian 
squirearchy." 

The  failure  of  Bethmann-Hollweg  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  "  Western  Marches  "  of  Germany  is 
bitterly  resented  by  the  London  Nation,  which 
says  of  the  new  constitution: 

"  The  years  have  gone  round,  and  at  last,  spontaneous  yet 
grudging,  free  but  ungenerous,  the  constitution  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine  makes  its  appearance. 

"  It  is  a  thing  of  checks  and  reservations.  It  is  a  document 
in  which  a  great  armed  Empire  has  exprest  its  fears  and  hesi- 
tations. The  handwriting  of  the  mailed  fist  is  traced  in  nervous 
and  timid  scratches.  There  is  here  no  bold  gesture,  no  frank, 
soldierly  confidence,  no  effort  to  assume  that  trust  which  comes 
when  it  is  bravely  bidden.  It  is  one  proof  the  more  that  the 
most  pusillanimous  of  all  things  in  this  world  is  an  armed 
Power  which  could  crush  at  a  word  the  people  that  it  fears.  It 
gives  to  the  conquered  province  no  place  at  all  within  the  Em- 
pire. Its  overlord  is  still  the  Emperor,  whose  Ministers  alone 
can  speak  for  it  in  the  Federal  Council." 

Of  course  this  Nationalist  organ  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  lug  in  the  question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and  en- 
thusiastically launches  out  as  follows : 

"  The  object-lesson  of  Alsace  comes  for  us  at  an  apt  moment. 
We  are  at  last  within  a  few  weeks  of  achieving  our  freedom  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  Ireland  as  the  instincts  of  our  race 
and  our  Liberalism  would  prompt  us  to  deal.  The  German  prec- 
edent stands  before  us,  a  thing  to  avoid.     The  South  African 
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BURNING  OPIUM-PIPES  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  SHANGHAI. 
An  outcome  of  the  public  and  Government  campaign  against  the  drug. 


tions,  which  Gladstone  created  and  Lord  Rosebery  smothered 
in  British  Liberalism,  no  longer  figures  among  the  ruling 
motives  of  the  younger  men,  it  is  also  true  that  the  old  intol- 
erant Unionism  survives  nowhere  save  in  one-half  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ulster.  It  was  for  a  generation  an  English  creed.  It 
has  sunk  back  to  its  natural  position  as  the  prejudice  of  two  or 
three  Irish  counties.  The  psychological  moment  for  ending  the 
long  misgovernment  of  Ireland  has  arrived." — Translations 
made  for  THE  Literary  Digest. 


OPIUM  IN  CHINA  AND  ENGLAND— The  Orontes  flowed  into 
the  Tiber,  says  the  Latin  satirist,  and  all  the  debilitaLlng  vices 
of  Asiatic  corruption  were  permitted  to  sap  the  vigor  and  de- 
stroy the  Sabine  strength  of  Rome.  One  of  the  greatest  social 
curses  of  the  Far  East  in  our  own  day  has  been  the  use  of 
opium,  but  the  Chinese  are  rousing  themselves  at  this  moment 
to  repress  it.  As  the  Ephesians  burnt  their  books  of  magic,  so 
the  Chinaman  is  burning  his  long-loved  opium  pipe  and  teach- 
ing his  sons  to  follow  those  methods  of  athletic  training  pur- 
sued in  the  United  States  and  not  practicable  excepting  with 
precedent  isno  less  clearly  in  our  view  a  thing  to  imitate.  ..  .  .  habits  of  temperance  and  abstinence.  But  Antioch,  while  pour- 
"  If  the  ardent   and  passionate  sympathy  with  Irish  aspira-      ing  her  corruptions  into  Italy,  did  not  abandon  them  for  herself. 

The  exact  contrary  is  the  case  with  the  Celestial 
Empire.  China  gives  up  opium,  but  infects  Lon- 
don and  Paris  with  a  passion  for  the  poppy.  We 
read  in  the  Tour  du  Monde  (Paris)  that  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  notably  the  Limehouse  Causeway, 
there  are  many  "  sumptuous  smoking-rooms  *■ : 

"  Here  amid  the  fragrant  smoke  of  scent-boxes, 
amid  the  luxury  of  damask  curtains  and  fine  rugs, 
in  the  dim  light  of  many-colored  lanterns,  citizens, 
some  of  them  prominent  in  the  art  and  politics  of 
free  England,  come  to  drug  themselves  at  the  price 
of  twenty  or  thirty  shillings  an  evening.  They 
become  intoxicated  with  that  opium,  damnable 
stuflf,  the  use  of  which  should  certainly  be  reserved 
to  the  Celestials.  The  London  County  Council 
heard  of  the  growing  abuse  through  the  papers 
and  decided  by  a  resolution  that  these  opium-dens 
were  to  be  abolished  in  the  course  of  1910.  The 
resolution  remains  unfulfilled  to  this  day— apiece 
of  Platonic  legislation  which  ends  in  nothing,  like 
so  many  good  resolutions.  For  the  Chinese  quar- 
ter of  London,  West  India  Dock  Road  and  Lime- 
house  Causeway,  still  goes  on  its  tranquil  way  and 
the  divine  weed,  the  '  sovereign  drug,'  still  brings 
From  tuderwoo.1  i  uiuu-rwood,  Ni»  v^.ik  nepcnthe  and  dreams  to  its   votaries,   whatever 

A  CLASS  OF  CHINESE  ATHLETES  their  Color.''— TroislatwH  made  for  THE  LiTERXKY 

At  work  under  the  tutelage  of  their  Western  teacher.    A  scene  typical  of  the  new  China.  DIGEST. 
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•  '^      WAR  BECOMING  FOOLISH 

WAR  HAS  apparently  lost  its  high  position  as  the  chief 
of  all  crimes  and  the  sum  of  all  villainies,  and  has 
degenerated  into  mere  destructive  foolishness.  When 
a  modern  war  is  over,  the  victor  has  suffered  about  as  much  as 
the  vanquished,  and  neither  has  any  real  profit  to  show  for  the 
frightful  pouring  out  of  life  and  treasure.  We  read  in  a  stri- 
king book  that  has  just  appeared  that  it  is  dawning  on  the 
mind  of  civilized  nations  that  war,  like  everything  else,  must 
be  judged  by  its  net  result.  Themistocles  is  no  longer  to  be 
kept  awake  by  thoughts  about  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  ;  Alex- 
ander no  longer  is  to  weep  because  there  are  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  modern 
Napoleon  is  impossi- 
ble. And  why  ?  Be- 
cause war  really  does 
not  pay ;  armaments 
are  futile ;  and  so  the 
author  who  wcites 
under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Norman 
Angell,  finds  from  his 
"Study  of  the  Rela- 
tion of  Military 
Power  in  the  Nations 
to  their  Economic 
Social  Advantages," 
that  war  will  end 
when  the  govern- 
ments of  the  earth 
realize  what  these 
advantages  actually 
are. 

Confiscation  of  prop- 
erty by  conquest  in 
war,     annexation    of 

territory,  or  colonization,  can  not  add  to  the  prosperity  or 
riches  of  the  victorious  government,  says  this  writer  in  his  re- 
markable volume,  which  bears  as  its  main  title  "The  Great 
Illusion."  In  fact,  the  conqueror  in  a  war  becomes  eventually 
the  chief  sufferer.  In  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  the  property 
of  one  nation  could  indeed  be  bodily  transferred,  in  the  shape 
of  slaves  or  commodities  of  value,  to  the  territory  of  another 
nation  ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  tangible  wealth  in  the  shape  of  coin 
or  other  valuables  was  easily  carried  off  as  booty.  Spanish 
adventurers  could  strip  America  of  her  gold  and  English  ad- 
mirals despoil  Spanish  treasure-ships.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
in  these  days  of  banks,  credit,  telegraph,  and  telephone,  says 
this  author,  who  expounds  his  main  thesis  in  the  columns  of 
The  Daily  Mail  (London)  as  follows : 

"  My  contention  is  that  by  reason  of  certain  economic  phe- 
nomena peculiar  to  our  generation— a  synchronized  bank  rate 
the  world  over,  reacting  bourses,  and  so  on,  largely  the  result 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  development  during  the  last  thirty 
years— modern  wealth  has  become  intangible  in  so  far  as  mili- 
tary conquest  is  concerned,  in  that  confiscation  is  bound  to  react 
injuriously  on  the  confiscator,  and  that  consequently  it  is 
impossible  for  one  country  to  enrich  itself  by  subjugating 
another  or  by  annexation ;  that,  in  short,  conquest  can  no 
longer  pay." 

Mr.  "  Angell  "  elaborates  this  theory  at  greater  length  in  his 
book,  which  is  being  published  simultaneously  in  the  capitals 
of  all  the  great  European  Powers  and  is  spoken  of  with 
commendation  by  many  competent  critics.  The  Edinburgh 
Review  declares  that  the  volume  will  bring  about  "  a  revolution 
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Who  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  admiral. 
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more  fundamental  than  that  of  1756."  "This  book  may  in 
years  to  come  prove  to  be  the  Magna  Charta  of  a  new  time." 
.  .  .  "  It  is  a  great  achievement  and  an  original  and  amazing 
work,"  says  Public  Opinion  (London).  According  to  The 
Nation  (London),  "no  piece  of  political  thinking  has  in  recent 
years  more  stirred  the  world  which  controls  the  movement  of 
politics." 

The  position  taken  by  Mr.  "  Angell  "  he  illustrates  in  his  book 
by  hypothetical  as  well  as  by  actual  examples.  Would  Ger- 
many be  any  richer,  or  German  citizens  have  one  penny  more 
in  their  pockets,  if  Holland  were  annexed  by  the  German 
Empire  ?  He  talks  of  the  Pan-Germanists  of  the  Empire  as 
hypothetical ly  succeeding  "  in  grouping  into  one  great  Powet 

all  the  peoples  of  the 
Germanic      race      or 
"Nj         language  in  Europe," 
and  remarks; 

"  Let  us  assume  that 
at  the  cost  of  great 
sacrifice,  the  great- 
est sacrifice  which  it 
is  possible  to  imag- 
ine a  modern  civilized 
nation  making,  this 
has  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  that  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  and 
Germany,  Switzer- 
land and  Austria  hav6 
all  become  part  of  the 
great  German  hege- 
mony :  is  there  one  or- 
dinary German  citi- 
zen who  would  be  able 
to  say  that  his  well- 
being  had  increased 
by  such  a  change  ? 
Germany  would  then 
*  own  '  Holland.  But 
tvould  a  single  Ger- 
man citizen  be  the 
richer  for  the  owner- 
ship ?  The  Hollander,  from  having  been  the  citizen  of  a 
small  and  insignificant  State,  would  become  the  citizen 
of  a  very  great  one.  Would  the  individual  Hollander  be  any 
ike  richer  or  any  the  better  ?  We  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  the  German  nor  the  Hollander  would  be  one  whit  the 
better,  and  we  know  also,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  all  hu- 
man probability  they  would  be  a  great  deal  the  worse.  We  may, 
indeed,  say  that  the  Hollander  would  be  certainly  the  worse  in 
that  he  would  have  exchanged  the  relatively  light  taxation  and 
light  military  service  of  Holland  for  the  much  heavier  taxation 
and  the  much  longer  military  service  of  the  '  great '  German 
Empire." 

Putting  aside  all  sentimental  chauvinism  and  jingoism,  and 
coming  down  to  actual  economic  facts,  he  declares  that  navies, 
great  or  small,  can  not  control  the  prosperity  of  nations  and 
"  the  great  illusion  "  is  that  men  are  speculating  about  a  war, 
an  invasion,  or  a  victory  which  could  have  no  influence  on  the 
money  markets  of  the  world.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"  We  are  concerned  with  the  case  of  fully  civilized  rival  nations 
in  fully  occupied  territory,  and  the  fact  of  conquering  such 
territory  gives  to  the  conqueror  no  material  advantage  which 
he  could  not  have  had  without  conquest.  And  in  these  con- 
ditions—the realities  of  the  political  world  as  we  find  it  to-day 
— '  domination,'  or  '  predominance  of  armament,'  or  the  '  com- 
mand of  the  sea,'  can  do  nothing  for  commerce  and  industry  or 
general  well-being;  we  may  build  fifty  Dreadnoughts  and  not 
sell  so  much  as  a  penknife  the  more  in  consequence.  We  might 
conquer  Germany  to-morrow,  and  we  should  find  that  we  could 
not,  because  of  that  fact,  make  a  single  Englishman  a  shilling's 
worth  the  richer  in  consequence,  the  war  indemnity  notwith- 
standing." 

A  good  example  of  the  futility  of  conquest  by  the  sword  is 


OF   THE   BRAZILIAN    MUTINEERS, 

This  new  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  here  stands 
his  naval  staff. 
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furnished  by  the  results  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  by  which 
"Germany  gained  a  vast  sum  as  indemnity  and  a  huge  slice  of 
territory.  Yet  Mr.  Angell  says  of  this,  "  from  a  money  point 
of  view  the  most  successful  war  ever  recorded  in  history  " : 

"  If  the  general  proposition  that  conquest  pays  were  sound, 
and  if  the  results  of  the  war  were  anything  like  as  brilliant  as 
they  are  represented,  money  should  be  cheaper  and  more  plen- 
tiful in  Germany  than  in  France,  and  credit,  public  and  private, 
should  be  sounder.  Well,  it  is  the  exact  reverse  which  is  the 
case.  As  a  net  result  of  the  whole  thing  Germany  was,  ten 
years  after  the  war,  a  good  deal  worse  off  financially  than  her 
vanquished  rival,  and  was  at  that  date  trying,  as  she  is  trying 
to-day,  to  borrow  money  from  her  victim.  Within  twenty 
months  of  the  payment  of  the  last  of  the  indemnity  the  bank 
rate  was  higher  in  Berlin  than  in  Paris,  and  we  know  that 
Bismarck's  later  life  was  clouded  by  the  spectacle  of  what  he 
regarded  as  this  ab- 
surd miracle :  the 
vanquished  recover- 
ing more  quickly  than 
the  victor.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  his 
own  speeches  to  this 
fact,  and  to  the  fact 
that  France  weath- 
ered the  financial 
storms  of  1878-79  a 
great  deal  better  than 
•did  Germany.  And 
to-day  where  Ger- 
many is  compelled  to 
pay  nearly  4  per  cent 
for  money,  France 
can  secure  it  for  3. 

"  By  any  test  that 
you  care  to  apply, 
France,  the  van- 
quished, is  better  off 
than  Germany,  the 
victor.  The  French 
people  are  as  a  whole 
more  prosperous, 

more  comfortable, 
more  economically 
secure,  with  greater 
reserve  of  savings 
and  all  the  moral  and 
social  advantages 
that     go     therewith 

than  are  the  Germans,  a  fact  exprest  briefly  by  French  Rentes 
standing  at  98  and  German  Consols  at  83." 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  WARNING 
TO  CANADA 


T 


NSTEAD  of  envying  our  riches  and  power,  Canada  looks  at 
the  United  States  as  a  fearful  example  of  all  that  the 
Dominion  should  avoid.  This  is  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  and  yet  the  most  unquiet  and  dissatisfied,  declares  the 
American  correspondent  of  the  London  Times.  Extravagance, 
overcapitalization,  and  the  crooked  deals  of  high  finance  are 
ruining  the  country,  he  thinks  and  "  in  proportion  as  the  Ameri- 
can people  grows  richer,  it  seems  to  grow  more  discontented, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  one  who  knows  this  country  well,  on 
returning  to  it  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  not  to  be  struck 

by  its  extraordinary 


and       feverish 
rest " : 


un- 


illl';   iMUTINIOKRS  OF  THE   "SAO  I'A'js  d 
Receiving  the  envoys  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  who  presented  the  decree  of  amnesty. 


"Politically  it  man- 
ifests itself  in  the 
revolutions  and  coun- 
ter-revolutions with- 
in the  ranks  of  the 
Republican  party 
which  led  to  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  recent 
elections.  Industri- 
ally it  is  evident  in 
the  general  uneasi- 
ness in  labor  circles, 
so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  to  a  wage- 
earner  without  hear- 
ing complaint  of  the 
tyranny  of  capital,  or 
to  the  head  of  a  con- 
cern employing  a 
large  number  of  men 
without  being  told 
of  the  '  loosening  of 
the  bonds  of  author- 
ity '  and  the  widening 
of  the  gulf  between 
officials  and  em- 
ployees.'' 


DARK  SEQUEL  TO  THE  BRAZILIAN  MUTINY— The  Paris 
•correspondent  of  the  Prensa,  the  great  daily  of  Rio,  informed 
an  interviewer  that  the  recent  mutiny  on  board  the  Bra- 
zilian dreadnoughts  Minas  Geraes  and  Sao  Paolo  was  pro- 
yoked  by  the  severe  corporal  punishment  dealt  out  to  the 
colored  sailors  on  board  these  ships.  President  Fonseca  had 
been  approached  on  his  voyage  to  Brazil  by  a  deputation  of 
sailors  and  had  promised  to  look  into  their  grievances.  The 
correspondent  asks :  "  Did  he  forget  his  promise,  or  was  he 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  question  before  the  legis- 
lative bodies  ?  "  At  any  rate  the  severity  of  the  officers  was 
not  abated.  An  unhappy  sailor  of  the  Minas  Geraes  was  flogged 
until  he  was  black  and  blue,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  revolt. 
But  the  authorities  in  the  end  prevailed.  And  here  comes  in 
the  curious  part  of  the  story.  An  amnesty  was  granted  to  the 
mutineers  on  condition  that  they  returned  to  duty.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  Jornal  do  Commercio  (Rio  Janeiro),  many  of  them, 
including  Joao  Candido,  the  ringleader,  were  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress  on  Cobras  Island  where  forty-five  have  met  with  sud- 
den and  mysterious  deaths.  Gangrene  or  sunstroke  is  alleged 
as  the  cause  of  this  mortality,  but  the  censorship  of  local  jour- 
nals and  dispatches  is  so  rigorous  that  nothing  but  the  bare 
facts  chronicled  in  the  Jornal  do  Commercio  has  at  present 
come  to  light. 


The  Toronto  Globe 
predicts  that  "Canada  will  rise  in  splendor,"  and  it  points  to 
our  abuse  of  our  riches  as  a  warning  to  the  Dominion.  The  im- 
mense material  wealth  of  the  United  States,  we  are  told,  has 
led  to  overspeculation,  watered  stock,  and  the  return  to  this 
country  of   securities  purchased  by  foreigrners. 

After  stating  that  "  this  year  1911  is  to  be  Canada's  year  "  ; 
"  all  is  well,  brother,  for  Canada,"  The  Globe  asks  :  "  And  what 
of  the  United  States,  brother  ?  "  continuing  as  follows : 

"  The  richest  country  in  the  world  ;  the  Mississippi  Valley  the 
greatest  storehouse  on  all  the  globe :  cotton,  wheat,  sugar, 
live-stock,  coal,  corn,  everything.  The  most  enterprising 
people  of  history.  Marvelous  industrial  development.  A 
wealth  of  capital.  And  yet  one  cardinal  sin,  overcapitalization. 
Such  overcapitalization  that  the  foreign  investor  has  turned 
against  it  all.  He  has  sent  back  to  the  United  States  (at  a 
profit)  most  of  their  securities  that  he  bought  some  years  ago, 
and  he  wants  no  more  until  the  water  is  squeezed  out.  The 
savings  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  represented  by 
the  banks,  trust  companies,  trust  funds  of  all  kinds,  even  many 
bonds  of  first-class  rank — nearly  all  the  savings  of  the  United 
States  have  been  tied  7(p  to  this  watered  stock  that  was  bought 
by  Americans  or  sold  bark  to  them  by  the  foreigners.  But  not 
only  is  this  watered  stock  tied  up  to  the  vation's  savings,  but  the 
investors  who  borrowed  the  money  to  carry  thiS  watered  stock 
have  dropt  it  and  the  stock  is  now  the  property,  out  and  out,  of 
those  who  lent  vioney  on  it — trust  companies,  bankers  and  banks, 
trust  funds,  capitalists,  and  the  like.  The  shai-eholders  in  the 
trust  companies  and  banks  and  the  beneficiaries  of  trust 
funds,  many  of  them  do  not  yet  knoiv  of  this  state  of 
affairs! 

"  And  where  is  Wall  Street  ?     First  of  all,  denying  that  there 
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is  overcapitaliz.ition.  Or  that  the  water  /las-  been  turned  into 
wine,  by  a  miracle  of  tiieirs.  Or,  at  worst,  that  it  will  be  by 
the  marvelous  resources  of  the  country !  That  the  farmer  and 
the  other  sons  of  labor  can  be  so  effective  as  to  catch  up  to  the 
water.  Wall  Street  wants  to  put  this  water  on  industry  !  And 
so  it  hopes— hopes,  we  believe,  in  vain— for  this  relief.  If  they 
could  get  this  relief,  then  it  would  be  '  On  with  the  dance.' 

"  The  water  must  go  out,  and  it's  going  out  soon.  Congress 
is  to  regulate  all  capitalization  of  the  hereafter.  Taf t  regards 
this  as  his  greatest  mission,  tho  he  sought  to  evade  it  at  the 
start.  Insurgency  means  revolt  against  overcapitalization 
first,  and  privilege  next." 

Business  methods  in  the  United  States  have  to  be  reorganized. 
"  Then  there  will  come  the  greatest  era  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  not  for  the  few,  but  for  the  many."  Meanwhile 
Canada  may  profit  by  the  experience  of  her  Southern  neighbor, 
and  we  read : 

"  Canada,  if  she  does  not  take  warning  in  time,  will  be  up  to 
the  furnace  door  herself.  There's  a  hell  for  evil  finance,  even 
it  be  '  big, '  and  that  is  what  the  United  States  has  found  out ! 

"  Canada  has  a  bright  future  for  this  year,  but  let  her  beware. 
Beware  the  water-wagon,  the  free  gifts  of  common  stock  with 
bond.",  and  all  the  other  things  that  depart  from  accepted 
methods  and  fi-om  overcapitalizing  a  public  franchise  by  those 
who  would  exploit  it. 

"And  almost  as  important  is  the  question  of  tariff  revision 
which  must  be  faced  in  the  States  this  year.  Orders  will  not 
be  heavy  if  a  reduction  in  duties  is  in  sight. 

"  Canada  must  mind  her  own  business,  cut  out  evils  as  they 
crop  up,  and  keep  clear  of  reciprocity  treaties  or  any  entangle- 
ment that  will  de  her  to  her  neighbor.  The  '  bluer  '  it  is  there, 
the  brighter  it  ought  to  be  here." 


that  in  no  single  respect  has  the  smallest  progress  been  achieved 
toward  the  realization  of  the  ideal  hankered  after  in  this  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  such  slight  ties  as  remained  after  self- 
government  had   been   conceded    have  almost   entirely    disap- 


INDEPENDENT  WAYS  OF  BRITISH 
COLONIES 

THE  EFFUSIVE  oratory  and  journalism,  conferences, 
visits,  and  even  poetry,  that  keep  notifying  the  world 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  British  Empire,  are  taken  with 
several  grains  of  salt  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Beesly,  who  held  the  chair 
of  history  in  the  University  College  of  London  for  over  thirty 
years.  He  finds  nothing  real  or  permanent  in  the  ties  that 
bind  Canada  and  Australia  to  the  mother  country.  The  British 
Government  lets  the  colonies  run  their  own  affairs,  and  the 
Governor-General  is  a  mere  figure-head.  If  effusive  exchanges 
of  complimentary  sentiments  "  had  really  any  practical  opera- 
tion," he  remarks  in  The  Positivist  Review  (London),  imperial 
federation  "  ought  by  this  time  to  be  in  sight." 

"  But  when  we  turn  from  this  labored  display  of  a  superficial 
fraternization   and  come  to  take  stock  of  solid  facts,  we  find 


WHEN-   THE    500    ARRIVE    AT   WESTMi VSTER. 

— Pall  Mall  Cazcttc  (London). 


THE   CHANCE    OF  A   LIFETIME. 

(When  Mr.  Asquith  floods  the  House  of  Lords  with  500  new 
Liberal  peers.) 

Our  Mr.  Asquith — "Five  hundred  coronets, dirt-cheap!  This 
line  of  goods  ought  to  make  business  a  bit  brisker,  what?" 

Our  Mr.  Lloyd-George — "  Not  half;  bound  to  go  like  hot 
cakes."  — Punch  (London). 

peared.  Titular  governors  are  still  sent  from  England,  but 
they  are  purely  ornamental.  The  advisory  services  of  Lord 
Kitchener  are  obtained  by  Australia  and  Canada  in  much  the 
same  way  as  those  of  General  Mekel  were  by  Japan,  and  of 
General  von  der  Goltz  by  Turkey.  I  am  not  sure  how  far  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  Impei-ial  Parliament  has  been  for- 
mally abandoned,  but  it  has  practically  ceased  to  exist.  In- 
deed, the  colonials  (I  use  the  term  without  any  disrespectful 
intention,  and  only  for  verbal  convenience)  openly  declare  that 
they  recognize  no  central  authority  but  that  of  the  King,  which 
we  all  know  amounts  to  nothing.  Appeal  from  the  colonial 
courts  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  still  re- 
mains ;  but  that  too  is  being  circumscribed,  and  will  be 
abolished  without  ceremony  whenever  it  shall  be  found 
inconvenient." 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  this  clear-headed  publicist  should  add 
with  an  indorsement  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  downright  Ameri- 
canism : 

"  Canada  herself  would  be  safer  without  the  British  connec- 
tion than  with  it.  I  believe  the  United  States  have,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  no  wish  to  annex  their  northern  neighbor.  But 
they  do  desire  to  expel  the  British  flag  from"  the  American  con- 
tinent. Mr.  Roosevelt  said  once  (and  I  have  no  doubt  he  still 
thinks  it)  :  '  Every  true  patriot,  every  man  of  statesmanlike 
habit,  should  look  forward  to  the  day  when  not  a  single  Euro- 
pean Power  shall  hold  a  foot  of  American  soil.'  If  his  wish 
could  be  accomplished  without  any  fighting,  so  much  the  better 
for  all  parties  concerned. 

"  Some  one  may  say.  Is  it  a  time  to  make  such  a  suggestion 
when  we  have  just  arranged  all  our  difficulties  with  tile  United 
States  by  arbitration,  and  a  Canadian  regiment  has  come  over 
to  take  part  in  our  autumn  maneuvers?  I  rejoice  with  all  my 
heart  in  the  arbitration.  For  ourselves  we  had  nothing  either 
to  gain  or  to  lose  by  it.  I  hope  it  may  be  the  last  time  that 
we  shall  have  to  take  so  much  trouble  for  Canada  or  Newfound- 
land, and  that  those  countries  will  feel  some  little  gratitude  to 
us  for  the  service  we  have  done  them.  I  hope,  too,  that  the 
Toronto  Rifles  have  enjoyed  their  visit,  and  that  they  carried 
back  with  them  a  rather  more  favorable  opinion  of  the  old 
country  and  its  prospects,  and  the  character,  habits,  and  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants  than  is  said  to  be  prevalent  over  yonder. 
I  wish  to  see  their  fine  young  nation  strong,  prospero-us,  and 
independent,  joined  to  us  as  closely  as  possible  by  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  mutual  respect,  but  not  entangled  in  those  of 
either  federation  or  alliance." 


SCHOOLS  FOR   CONSUMPTIVES 

A  SCHOOL  for  tuberculosis  patients,  in  which  they  may 
/-\  learn  how  to  get  well  —  that  is  the  idea  of  a 
■^  ^  sanatorium  advanced  by  Dr.  David  L.  Sohn,  of  New 
York,  in  American  Medicine  (New  York,).  We  can  isolate 
only  a  small  number  of  our  consumptives.  Dr.  Sohn  says. 
There  are  a  great  army  of  them,  and  our  few  sanatoria 
are  unable  successfully  to  combat  the  disease.  We  must 
educate  those  whom  we  can  not  treat— teach  them  how 
to  live  so  that  they  may  vanquish  the  malady  by  them- 
selves. Isolation  and  education  are  his  watchwords  and  the 
greater  of  these  two  is  education— the  greater  because 
it  must    be  our  weapon  with   hundreds   of  thousands,    while 

isolation    can  be    effective   with    compara-      

tively  few.     We  read  : 

"  Let  us  isolate  those  whom  we  can  and 
educate  those  whom  we  can  not.  In  order 
to  accomplish  the  best  results  under  the 
present  trying  circumstances,  I  advocate 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  consump- 
tives, in  which  the  patient  will  in  three 
weeks  derive  the  benefit  of  a  practical 
course  of  instruction  at  a  sanatorium  school 
devoted  solely  to  this  purpose. 

"  The  sanatorium  school  I  have  in  mind 
can  be  built  within  the  city  limits  or  in  the 
suburbs.  It  should  be  an  institution  built 
and  equipped  as  a  modern  sanatorium  for  the 
cure  of  consumption,  suited  for  open  air, 
rest,  hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment,  and 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  trained 
physicians  and  nurses  who  will  carry  out  i 
the  most  approved  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis. There  the  patients  will  not  only 
be  kept  and  treated,  but  they  will  them- 
selves be  instructed  in  the  various  phases 
of  sanatorium  treatment.  There  they  will 
be  trained  how  to  take  care  of  themselves 
after  they  leave  the  sanatorium  school.  I 
may  venture  to  say  that  after  a  course  of 
three  weeks  in  such  an  institution,  a  patient 
will  be  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself  no 
matter  where  he  may  go  to  continue  his 
treatment  for  an  ultimate  cure.  Further- 
more, by  these  instructions,  infection  to 
other  persons  through  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness will  be  made  almost  impossible. 
We  know  that  the  untrained  and  uncared-for 
consumptive  constitutes  a  great  menace  to 
his  home  and  workshop.  Very  frequently 
he  causes  additional  lives  to  be  sacrificed 
because  his  presence  and  his  ignorance  con-  who  believes  that 

stitute   a   dangerous   environment   for   his       ing  in  "  sanatorium  sc 
associates."  consumptive  patients 

selves  and  cease  being 

We  are  beginning  to  learn.  Dr.  Sohn  goes 

on  to  say,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  to  the  mountains  to  seek 
a  cure  for  tuberculosis.  Pure  air  is  essential,  but  wherever  we 
can  find  it  constantly  we  are  reasonably  sure  to  obtain  quick 
results,  provided  the  patient  understands  his  disease,  or  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  physician.     To  quote  further : 

"  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  in  every  locality  where 
sanatoria  for  consumptives  are  maintained  the  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  has  markedly  decreased  among  the  villagers  since 
the  establishment  of  such  institutions.  The  reduction  in  this 
mortality  is  to  be  explained  by  their  imitation,  voluntary  and 
unconscious,  of  the  cleanliness  and  sanitary  precautions  prac- 
tised in  the  institutions  in  their  midst.  Since  a  sanatorium  has 
such  a  good  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  outside  the  institu- 
tion, what  are  we  to  expect  from  those  inhabitants  inside  the 
institution  who  are  anxious  to  be  cured  ?  A  graduate  from  a 
sanatorium  school  will  be  able  to  go  to  any  locality  in  the 


vicinity  of  his  home  where  he  can  find  pure  aii-.  He  may  even 
remain  in  his  very  home  where  he  may  frequently  be  seen  by 
relatives  and  friends  who  will  inspire  him  with  the  hope  and 
confidence  so  essential  to  the  consumptive.  Thus,  this  intelli- 
gent near-at-home  treatment  proves  more  advantageous  too  in 
that  it  does  away  with  the  homesickness  and  worry  which  are 
so  often  a  great  hindrance  to  recovery. " 
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WHERE  LIGHTNING   STRIKES 

DESPITE  the  importance  of  statistics  of  loss  of  property 
by  lightning,  little  has  been  done  toward  collecting 
them  except  for  the  actual  money  value  of  the  de- 
stroyed buildings  and  contents.  In  only  one  part  of  the  world, 
the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  have  extensive 
figures  been  kept  over  a  period  long  enough 
for  the  averages  to  be  depended  upon. 
This  province  is  about  as  large  as  New 
Jersey  and  has  approximately  two- thirds  the 
population  of  that  State.  The  statistics  in 
question  date  back  to  1874.  Says  a  writer  in 
Popular  Electricity  (Chicago,   December)  : 

"  A    study    of    these  records  .  .  .  shows 
that  the  likelihood  of  strokes  by  lightning  is 
much  greater  in  marshy  than  in  dry  sections 
of  the  country,  the  proportion  between  the 
extreme  sections  of  the  country  being  about 
2}4    to  1.     Also  that  the  frequency  of  the 
strokes  decreases  with  a  growth  of  the  for- 
ests, but  increases  with  a  devastation  of  the 
woodlands,  a  fact  particularly  well  proven 
there,  as    no  other  section  of  Germany  has 
less  woodland  than  Schleswig-Holstein.    The 
number  of  strokes  per  million  of  buildings 
averaged  362  per  year,  being  236  annually 
for  city  buildings  and  425  for  country  houses, 
which  makes  the  rate  in  the  rural  districts 
nearly    double   th^xt   in  the  cities.     Of   the 
houses  struck  by  lightning,  the  number  hav- 
ing wooden  or  thatched  roofs  was  2'.i  times 
as  great   as  those    having   slate   or   metal 
roofs ;  but  the  damage  done  to  the  former 
was  about  eighteen  times  as  common,  since 
94.4  per  cent,  of  the  buildings  set  on  fire  by 
lightning  had  the  wooden  or  thatched  roofs. 
"  In    analyzing   these  records,    Dr.  Hans 
Brodersen  endeavored  to  trace  some  connec- 
tion between  chimneys  and  the  direction  of 
the  lightning,  but  could  find  no  conclusive 
proof  of  the  popular  assumption  that  chim- 
neys attract  lightning,    altho  the  chimney 
was  struck  in  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ex- 
amined by  him.     On  the  other  hand,  he  feels 
convinced    that  the    weather-vanes  which 
have  also  been  popularly  supposed  to  attract 
lightning,  do  not  act  in  that  capacity. 
"  As  to  trees,  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
these  records  is  that  they  do  not  generally  protect  neighbor- 
ing houses  and  that  poplars  are  by  far  the  most  frequently 
struck.      The    common    notion     that    oaks    r'-e    most     often 
devastated  by  lightning  is  upset  by  the  figures  for  a  total  of 
239  trees  struck  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years.     These  com- 
prized 109  poplars  (or  46  per  cent,  of  the  total),  26  oaks,  23 
linden,    21  ash,  11  fruit,  10  willow,  10   pine,  6  alder,  3    elm, 
1  birch,  and  1  beech. 

"  During  the  same  fifteen  years  the  loss  in  life  amounted  to 
30  persons  and  393  animals.  Of  the  former  290  were  struck  in- 
doors, 19  of  them  fatally;  while  outdoors  the  fatality  was  11 
out  of  a  total  of  only  22  persons  struck.  The  small  number  in- 
jured out  of  doors  is  easily  understood,  as  people  naturally 
seek  refuge  indoors  when  a  storm  approaches  and  would  only 
be  exposed  in  the  open  if  caught  unexpectedly.  Then  the 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  fatalities  implies  that  the  force 
of  the  lightning  is  readily  spent  on  the  structure  itself  when 
it  strikes  a  house  or  is  conducted  to  the  ground  by  various 


a  few  weeks'  train- 
liools  "  would  enable 

to  help  cure  theni- 
a  menace  to  others. 
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pathways,  such 
as  drain-pipes, 
which  are  bet- 
ter conductors 
than  the  bodies 
of  the  people  in 
the  house.  On 
the  other  hand, 
the  human  body 
is  a  far  better 
conductor     and 

hence  forms  an  easier  path  for  the  lightning  from  the  wet 
leaves  to  the  ground  than  is  done  by  the  dry  trunk  of  a  tree, 
hence  the  large  proportion  of  deaths  Jdue  to  exposure  under 
trees  in  open  fields." 


SUCCESSION  OF  MOVEMENTS  IN  A  SEA-GULL'S  FLIGHT. 


THE  TRANSFUSION   OF  BLOOD 

THE  SAVING  of  life  by  borrowing  healthy  blood  from 
the  body  of  another  has  often  been  proposed  and  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  have  long  been  part  of  current  medi- 
cal practise.  Yet  it  has  never  been  successful  until  very  re- 
cently. Blood  contains  an  albuminous  substance  called  fibrin, 
and  this  coagulates  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  even  on  beirtg 
touched  with  anything  but  the  tissues  through  which  it  is  ac- 
customed to  flow.  Efforts  to  use  "  defibrinated  "  blood  or  blood 
from  which  this  substance  had  been  artificially  removed,  were 
not  satisfactory,  as  might  have  been  expected ;  and  artificial 
serum— warm  salt  water — proved  a  poor  substitute.  Only  re- 
cently has  it  been  possible  to  send  warm,  natural  human  blood 
by  its  own  motive  power,  the  pumping  action  of  a  human  heart, 
from  the  arteries  of  one  person  into  the  veins  of  another. 
Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Questions  Scientifiques  (Louvain, 
Belgium)  : 

"  I  remember  seeing,  when  a  child,  a  dramatic  scene  painted 
in  the  lobby  of  a  foreign  museum :  a  surgeon  in  frock-coat  and 

white  apron  was  transfusing  the 
blood  of  a  vigorous  young  man 
into  a  dying  woman  lying  on  a 
couch,  causing  her  to  return  to 
life  and  health.  This  scene  en- 
graved itself  on  my  memory  to- 
gether with  those  representing 
the  ancient  alchemists  bent  over 
crucibles  in  which  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals  was  taking  place 
and  whence  the  philosopher's 
stone  would  presently  issue. 

"  And  now  these  age-old  dreams 
— the  transfusion  of  blood  and  the 
transformation  of  matter,  seem 
about  to  be  realized.  While  the 
study  of  radio-active  substances 
gives  us  a  glimpse  into  mysteri- 
ous transmutations  of  substance, 
experiments  of  the  highest  inter- 
est attest  that  the  transfusion  of 
blood  is  possible  and  may  be 
rendered  practical. 

"  This  discovery  is  the  logical 
corollary  of  a  series  of  researches 
of  which  it  is  the  sequel  and 
whose  success  it  crowns ;  quite 
recently  Carrel,  of  New  York, 
grafted  a  kidney  on  an  animal 
whose  own  had  been  removed, 
and  thus  saved  its  life ;  several 
years  ago,  also,  Heymans,  of 
Gand,  succeeded  in  grafting 
a     dog's     head,   almost    whole,    on     the  vessels    of     another 

dog 

"  Once  the  defibrinated  blood  of  a  sheep  was  injected  into  a 
patient's  veins ;  but  we  now  know  that  the  blood  of  one  species 
is  poisonous  to  another,  which  explains  the  injurious  results  of 
such  operations.  Then  the  defibrinated  blood  of  animals  of  the 
same  species  was  tried,  but  here  also  there  was  a  complete 
failure,  of  which  we  are  now  able  to  give  the  explanation  ;  in  de- 
fibrinated blood  the  cellular  elements  are  destroyed  and  the 
ferments  modified. 


FALCON  S   WING. 

Adapted  to  flapping  flight. 


"  Then  re- 
course was  had 
to  injections  of 
physiologic  se- 
rum ;  but  their 
mediocre  ef- 
fects promised 
small  chance  of 
success. 

"  Finally,  in 
recent  years,  it 
has  been  ventured  to  try  with  human  beings  what  had  already 
succeeded  with  animals:  the  suture  of  the  vein  of  one  man  to 
the  artery  of  another.  This  time  the  experiment  was  clearly 
a  success,  even  when  an  ox's  vein,  or  simply  a  glass  tube,  was 
used  as  an  intermediary. 

"  Already  ten  transfusions  have  been  carried  out  at  Wurzburg. 
The  question  has  been  presented  and  discust  at  the  third  Con- 
gress of  Physiotherapy  at  Paris.  .  .  .  The  method  of  suture  is 
full  of  promise  ;  perhaps  it  will  even  enable  us  to  graft  certain 
organs  in  cases  of  inadequacy  or  destruction  of  the  original 
organs — kidneys,  pancreas,  or  thyroid. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  devotion  of  a 
third  person;  this  will  not  be  wanting.  We  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  ask  it,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  spirit  of 
medicine  will  accept  and  apply  so  revolutionary  an  interven- 
tion ;  but  it  will  come  at  last,  and  the  practical  solution  of  this 
problem,  so  long  and  so  ardently  sought,  will  be  one  of  the 
great  triumphs  of  the  twentieth  century." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


S' 


THE  MYSTERY   OF   BIRD   FLIGHT 

INCE  man  took  to  the  air,  some  things  about  his  teachers 
and  models,  the  birds,  are  almost  more  mysterious  to  him 
than  they  were  before.  His  whirring  propeller  stands 
him  in  stead  for  the  flapping  of  wings ;  his  outspread  planes 
are  the  steady  pinions  for  coasting  or  soaring ;  but  how  about 
the  birds  that  move  only  by  soar- 
ing— that  have  discarded  their 
motors?  It  is  now  securely  es- 
tablished that  there  are  such 
birds,  says  Lucien  Fournier,  who 
writes  on  "  How  Birds  Fly  "  in 
La  Nature  (Paris,  December  10), 
and  he  holds  out  hope  that  man 
may  one  day  throw  away  his  mo- 
tor also  and  trust  to  the  winds ; 
but  just  how  the  soaring  bird 
does  it  he  confesses  he  does  not 
know.  So-called  explanations  do 
not  satisfy  him,  and  we  are  sure 
only  that  the  bird's  motive  power 
comes  from  without,  doubtless 
from  air  currents  in  a  way  that 
close  investigation  will  yet  make 
clear.     He  says,  in  part : 

"  Two  kinds  of  flight  are  now 
recognized — flying  proper,  car- 
ried on  wholly  by  flapping  the 
wings,  and  soaring,  in  which  the 
bird  keeps  its  wings  extended 
during  the  course  of  its  aerial 
progress.  Soaring  includes  two 
different  types — coasting,  which 
is  temporary  and  merely  acces- 
sory to  ordinary  flying,  and  soaring  proper,  which  is  the  normal 
mode  of  locomotion  of  large  birds  capable  of  keeping  the  air 
for  whole  days,  utilizing  the  action  of  the  wind  to  move  about. 
Simple  observation  enables  us  to  establish  several  fairly  clear 
types  of  flight  among  birds,  as  follows: 

"  1.  Birds  that  fly  wholly  by  beating  the  wings. 

"  2.  Birds  practising  both  this  kind  of  flight  and  coasting. 

"  3.  Birds  beating  the  wings  and  also  soaring. 

"  4.   Birds  that  fly  wholly  by  soaring. 

"  The  form  of  the  wing  is  essentially  variable  and  connected 


eagle's  wing. 
Adapted  to  soaring. 
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with  the  type  of  flight.  The  falcon's  wing  is  elongated  to  a 
point,  while  the  eagle's  is  rounded.  The  former  is  homogeneous 
on  its  posterior  edge,  while  in  the  latter  the  feathers  are  partly 
detached.  The  result  is  a  certain  suppleness  of  the  edge  in 
soaring  birds,  and  it  is  precisely  this  lack  of  rigidity  that  ren- 
ders such  birds  unfitted  for  flapping  flight." 

Besides  this,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  flappers  "  all  have 
short  wings,  altho  the  width  varies  to  suit  their  special  needs; 
while  the  soarers  have  long,  narrow  wings  adapted  to  strong 
winds.  Flight  of  all  kinds  embraces  three  stages — the  start, 
the  flight  proper,  and  the  alighting.  In  the  flapping  birds  the 
start  is  practically  a  leap,  aided  by  the  wings  ;  then  the  rapidity 
of  beating  drops  perhaps  50  per  cent,  during  the  flight  itself, 
with  less  use  of  the  breast-muscles.  In  coasting,  the  bird 
simply  uses  the  speed  acquired  previously  by  flapping  or  drop- 
ping.    In  soaring  he  utilizes  the  wind.     Moreover: 

"  The  coasting  bird  is  perfectly  comparable  to  a  kite  that  is 
pulled  along  by  a  runner  and  rises  in  calm  air.  All  flapping 
birds  of  medium  and  great  height  use  this  kind  of  flight.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  sliding  on  air.  .  .  .  Observations  show  that  if  a  bird 
wishes  to  coast  as  far  as  possible  by  merely  dropping  from  an 
elevated  point,  without  previous  acquired  speed,  he  needs  one 
foot  of  fall  for  every  eight  of  path.  A  bird  may  thus,  by  drop- 
ping 1,000  feet,  coast  8,000  feet  without  fatigue 

"  Propulsive  qualities  are  thus  more  valuable  than  sustaining 
qualities  only  when  the  bird  has  no  aptitude  for  coasting.  This 
situation,  pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme, leads  us  to  soaring  prop- 
er, practised  only  by  birds  that 
are  not  fliers,  properly  speaking, 
since  they  get  the  energy  neces- 
sary for  their  motion  from  an- 
other source  than  their  mus- 
cles. .  .  .  Altho  once  denied  by 
many  writers  who  had  never 
seen  it,  soaring  is  now  generally 
accepted,  and  it  is  not  denied 
that  with  huge  birds  propulsion 
and  support  are  obtained  solely 
by  the  reaction  of  the  air  in 
motion,  by  the  wind  itself. 
Agreement  ceases  when  there 
is  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
mechanism  of  soaring,  and 
particularly  the  paradoxical 
fact  that  the  bird  may  rise  and 
progress  against  the  wind. 

"  Many  explanations  have 
been  proposed,  some  fantastic ;  others  leading  to  absurd  con- 
clusions such  as  the  possibility  of  perpetual  motion;  others 
still,  true  perhaps  in  certain  particular  cases,  but  leading  to 
no  general  theory.  In  this  last  category  belong  the  hypotheses 
based  on  use  of  ascending  air-currents." 


As  the  soaring  bird  has  nothing  but  the  wind  to  depend  upon 
for  support  in  the  air,  Mr.  Fournier  notes,  he  must  be  so  built 
as  to  avail  himself  of  the  least  breath.  His  wing  must  be 
delicate  enough  to  adapt  itself  at  once  to  sudden  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  a  delicacy  that  is  supplied  by  the  supple- 
ness of  both  wings  and  feathers.  If  they  are  not  elastic 
enough,  there  must  be  oscillation  of  the  body  to  make  up  for 
it,  resulting  in  a  sort  of  balancing  motion  that  may  clearly 
be  seen.  This  is  very  slight  in  huge  birds  with  supple 
wings.  Great  soarers  that  must  depend  on  the  slightest 
breath  of  air  have  the  faculty  of  spreading  their  wings  like 
f"ns,  so  that  the  feathers,  in  fact,  conr^titute  automatic  bal- 
ancers assuring  both  longitudinal  and  lateral  equilibrium  in 
normal  conditions. 

The  real  masters  of  the  air,  however,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  are  not  these  great  soarers,  who  are  at  the  mercy  of 
storms,  but  the  coasters,  the  semi-soarers,  who  flap  and  glide 
by  turns.  It  is  these  that  we  have  imitated  in  our  human 
attempts  at  flight.     Says  Mr.  Fournier: 

"  The  aeroplane,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  is  nothing  else  than  a 
semi-soarer,  having  a  propulsive  screw  that  enables  it  to  make 
a  start  and  keep  in  the  air,  sustaining-planes  capable  of  being 
warped,  and  rudders  that  direct  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  automatic  action  of  these  last 
will  enable  the  machine  to  become  a  real  soarer  without  the  aid 

of  any  motor  at  aU."— Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE    "FRICATE    BIRD." 

An  expert  in  tearing  flight 


WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  RAI- 
SINS—A  not  altogether  appeti- 
zing description  of  the  manipu- 
lations to  which  raisins  are 
submitted  in  the  Orient  before 
shipment  is  given  by  the  Revue 
de  Therapeutique  Medico-Chi- 
rurfficalc.  Says  this  paper,  as 
translated  by  The  Hospital 
(London,  December  24)  : 

"  After  having  been  passed 
through  a  solution  of  potash,  the 
grapes  are  merely  dried  in  the 
sun.  For  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  customary,  owing  to  the  public  having  become  more 
fastidious,  to  remove  the  fruit  from  the  stalks  before  distribu- 
tion. This  innovation  greatly  facilitates  the  task  of  the  con- 
fectioners, but  it  presents  certain  inconveniences  from  the  point 
of  view  of  hygiene.     The  process  is  carried  out  in  large  rooms, 
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where  Greek  and  Turkish  women,  for  the  most  part  aged,  work. 
The  greatest  liberty  is  allowed  them  in  the  choice  of  methods 
they  employ,  and  thei-e  are  different  schools  of  thought. 
Whereas  some  make  use  of  their  nails,  most  employ  their  teeth, 
or  rather  what  remains  of  them,  either  gripping  the  stalk  in 
their  mouths  and  keeping  the  fruit  in  their  hands,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  seizing  hold  of  the  stalk  in  their  hand  and  momen- 
tarily enclosing  the  fruit  in  the  buccal  cavity,  to  expel  it  im- 
mediately into  their  apron.  It  would  seem  that  this  last  pro- 
cedure is  the  one  which  gives  the  maximum  of  speed  and 
consequently  of  wages,  for  the  women  are  paid  by  piece-work. 
But  unfortunately  it  is  not  without  its  drawbacks,  for  the  potash 
with  which  the  fi-uit  is  impregnated  is  apt  to  set  up  troublesome 
stomatitis  and  gingivitis.  The  doctor  states  that  after  learn- 
ing of  this  practise  his  taste  for  plum-cake  has  received  a  set- 
back. He  has  been  filled  with  pity  for  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane  of  these  poor  women,  and  has  commanded  his  cook 
to  pay  great  attention  to  the  toilet  of  such  Corinth  raisins  as 
she  may  find  it  necessary  to  make  use  of,  and,  moreover,  to 
restrict  their  appearance  to  the  absolute  minimum  compatible 
with  culinary  exigencies." 


GUIDE-POSTS  FOR  SKY  TRAVEL 

How  SHALL  the  aerial  traveler  know  where  he  is  ?  It 
is  hard  enough  to  provide  records  of  distance  and  direc- 
tion for  our  sparse  terrestrial  pathways,  but  the  air  is 
all  path.  R-ight,  left,  up,  and  down ;  every  inch  of  it  is  avail- 
able for  travel,  and  no  point  in  it  is  stable  enough  for  a  fixt 
record  of  position.  A  French  authority  proposes  that  certain 
"characteristic  nambers  "  be  painted  in  large  figures  on  the  roofs 
of  towns  so  that  the  aeronaut  may  know  where  he  is.  These 
figures  must  be  such  that  he  may  not  only  identify  the  locality 
by  reference  to  a  suitable  chart  or.  list,  but  may  easily  calcu- 
late distances  and  directions  from  other  points.  We  translate 
below  parts  of  an  article  on  this  subject  contributed  by  Henri 
de  Sarrauton  to  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  December  10). 
Says  this  writer: 

"  Wind  and  storm  are  two  enemies  of  the  aeronaut.  The  wind 
drives  him  from  his  path,  and  the  storm,  by  hiding  the  earth, 
causes  him  to  lose  his  way.  He  has  then  no  resource  but  to 
txavel  by  compass.  When  clear  weather  returns,  where  is  he  V 
(jften  he  has  not  the  slightest  idea. 

"  The  aerial  traveler  must  then  be  furnished  with  data  similar 
to  those  that  the  terrestrial  traveler  obtains  from  the  mile- 
posts  and  sign-boards  that  he  finds  along  the  way  and  at  cross- 
roads. 

"  To  inform  and  direct  the  aeronaut,  Mr.  Rene  Quinton  has 
devised  an  ingenious  plan.  .  .  .  The  eminent  president  of  the 
National  Aerial  League  proposes  to  assign  to  every  French 
commune  two  numbers,  expressing  in  kilometers  its  distance 
from  the  parallel  and  the  meridian  of  Paris.  The  distance  from 
the  parallel  would  be  underlined  when  to  the  north  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  meridian  when  to  the  east. 

"  These  figures  would  be  inscribed  in  huge  characters  on  the 
roofs  of  public  buildings  and  houses  and  would  be  gathered  in 
a  directory  of  French  communes. 

"  An  aeronaut  passing  over  a  locality  and  noting  the  two 
characteristic  numbers  of  this  locality  would  thus  know,  by 
consulting  his  directory,  above  what  part  of  France  he  was  fly- 
ing, and  could  thus  regain  his  path  if  he  had  lost  his  way." 

Cert-in  improvements  on  this  plan  are  proposed  by  Mr.  De 
Sarrauton.  The  scheme  as  outlined  above  requires  too  many 
figures,  and  these  must  sometimes  be  added,  sometimes  sub- 
tracted, to  obtain  the  distance  traveled  between  two  towns. 
The  use  of  kilometers  is  too  local,  while  sky  travel  is,  or  will 
be,  universal.  To  the  future  aeronaut  France  will  be  a  small 
spot  indeed.  A  system  is  needed  that  will  embrace  the  whole 
world  and  be  intelligible  everywhere.  Here  is  the  writer's 
own  plan.  Some  may  think  it  is  not  much  simpler  than  the 
other : 

"  I  propose  to  characterize  localities  by  their  geographical 
coordinates  exprest  in  the  system  where  the  circle  is  divided 
into  400',  taking  the  centigrade  [hundredth  of  a  degree]  as  the 
unit. 


"  It  is  well  known  that  in  latitude  the  centigrade  corresponds 
with  the  kilometer  with  an  approximation  more  than  sufficient 
for  actual  application.  ...  It  is  not  the  same  in  longitude, 
where  the  centigrade  varies,  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  from 
the  kilometer  to  zero.  But  in  each  zone  there  is  a  coefficient 
of  transformation  which  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  to  pass  easily 
from  one  to  the  other.  ...  By  a  mental  calculation,  the  aviator 
[in  France]  who  reads  on  the  roofs  that  he  is  10,  20,  30,  or  40 
centigrades  out  of  his  way,  in  longitude,  will  know  that  this 
means  7,  14,  21,  or  28  kilometers." 

To  avoid  adding  numbers  at  one  time  and  subtracting  them 
at  another,  the  writer  proposes  to  reckon  distances  southward 
from  the  North  Pole,  omitting  all  figures  above  the  hundreds. 
The  longitude  he  would  reckon  from  a  point  an  even  number  of 
thousands  west  of  Paris,  so  that  the  "  characteristic  numbers  " 
of  places  would  contain  not  more  than  three  figures  each.  Thus 
he  works  out  for  the  numbers  to  be  painted  on  the  roofs  of 
Peking  681-566,  whereas  San  Francisco  would  be  labeled  137- 
801.     We  read  further : 

"  It  is  probable  that  in  the  near  future  an  aeronaut  will  never 
undertake  a  long  trip  without  a  companion.  .  .  .  While  the 
pilot  is  occupied  with  running  the  machine,  the  other  will  be 
charged  with  determining  the  route.  The  sight  of  a  '  charac- 
teristic '  inscribed  on  a  roof  or  on  the  ground  will  give  him  all 
he  needs  to  calculate  both  the  distance  of  this  point  from  the 
place  he  desires  to  reach,  and  the  direction  that  he  must  take 
to  get  there.  He  will  convey  this  to  the.  pilot,  who  will  steer 
accordingly 

"  The  interesting  problem  stated  by  Mr.  Rene  Quinton  is 
solved  completely  and  perfectly  by  the  system  just  stated. 
Any  modification  would  be  an  alteration.  If,  for  example,  we 
should  try  to  substitute  units  of  length  for  the  angular  units, 
with  the  idea  of  simplifying  them,  various  complications  would 
be  introduced,  all  serious  and  some  fatal,  for  such  a  change 
would  depend  on  the  chimerical  idea  of  applying  rectangular 
coordinates  to  a  spherical  surface." — Translation  ncade  for  The 
Literary  Digest.   *: 


WILL  BIRTH  OR  TRAINING  SAVE  THE 

RACE? 

THE  SAME  old  stories  continue  to  be  told  with  altered 
names.  The  dispute  about "  eugenics  "  and  "  euthenics," 
which  are  words  of  Greek  origin,  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  about  heredity  and  environment,  which  are  of  Latin 
derivation.  Birth  and  training  are  Saxon  words  ;  yet  the  same 
dispute  may  be  carried  on  about  them  also.  Which  has  the 
greater  effect  on  human  life— what  a  man  inherits  at  birth,  or 
what  he  receives  after  birth  ?  If  the  former,  let  us  strive  to 
better  the  conditions  of  birth  (eugenics)  ;  if  the  latter,  let  us 
try  to  improve  living  conditions  (euthenics).  The  former  word 
is  the  invention  of  Prof.  Francis  Galton  and  has  been  in  use 
for  some  little  time ;  the  latter  was  coined  by  Mrs.  Ellen  H. 
Richards  and  is  brand  new.  Exactly  why  there  should  be  op- 
position between  the  things  for  which  they  stand  is  hard  to 
see.  The  influence  of  heredity  is  as  undoubted  as  that  of  en- 
vironment ;  we  surely  ought  to  try  to  improve  both.  Still,  we 
are  told  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly 
(New  York,  January),  that  this  opposition  certainly  exists. 
He  writes : 

"  The  two  schools  of  euthenics  and  eugenics  stand  opposed, 
each  viewing  the  other  unkindly.  Against  eugenics  it  is  urged 
that  it  is  a  fatalistic  doctrine  and  deprives  life  of  the  stimulus 
toward  effort.  Against  euthenics  the  other  side  urges  that  it 
demands  an  endless  amount  of  money  to  patch  up  conditions  in 
the  vain  effort  to  get  greater  efficiency.  Which  of  the  two 
doctrines  is  true  ? 

"  The  thoughtful  mind  must  concede  that,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  where  doctrines  are  opposed,  each  view  is  partial,  incom- 
plete, and  really  false.  The  truth  does  not  exactly  lie  between 
the  doctrines  ;  it  comprehends  them  both.  What  a  child  becomes 
is  always  the  resultant  of  two  sets  of  forces  acting  from  the 
moment  the  fertilized  ess  begins  its  development— one  is  the 
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set  of  internal  tendencies  and  the  other  is  the  set  of  external 
influences.  What  the  result  of  an  external  influence  -a  par- 
ticular environmental  condition— shall  be  depends  only  in  part 
upon  the  nature  of    the  influence ;  it  depends   also  upon    the 

internal  nature  of  the  reacting  protoplasm 

"The  objection  has  been  raised  ...  to  recognizing  that 
heredity  has  any  considerable  importance  in  determining  un- 
favorable results,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  pessimistic  and 
fatalistic  doctrine.  Euthenics,  on  the  other 
hand,  offers  opportunity  to  do  something  to 
improve  a  person's  condition.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  truth  must  be  faced  whether 
pleasant  or  not,  the  contention  can  not  be 
too  strongly  urged  that  improvement  of 
conditions  is  only  palliative,  while  improve- 
ment of  blood  is  essential  to  permanent  prog- 
ress. Our  only  hope,  indeed,  for  the  real 
betterment  of  the  human  race  is  in  better 
matings.  If  any  one  doubts  this  let  him  ask  the  agriculturist. 
Let  him  ask  the  Florida  orange-grower,  who  no  longer  fears  the 
frost,  if  heredity  is  a  'terrible'  fact;  let  him  ask  the  'dry 
farmer'  of  Montana,  who  cultivates  his  special  varieties  that 
require  little  rain,  if  heredity  gives  him  the  blues ;  let  him  ask 
the  breeder  of  improved  Holstein  cattle  whether  he  would,  if  he 
could,  annihilate  the  fact  of  transmission  of 
qualities  ;  they  would  laugh  in  your  face  ;  they 
would  assure  you  that  heredity  is  their  main 
reliance  and  their  most  precious  tool.  So  to 
the  eugenist  heredity  stands  as  the  one  great 
hope  of  the  human  race ;  its  savior  from  im- 
becility, poverty,  disease,  immorality.  .  .  . 
This  fact  affords  the  basis  for  the  hope  that, 
when  the  method  of  securing  strong  off- 
spring, even  from  partially  defective  stock, 
is  widely  known,  the  teachings  of  science  in  respect  even 
to  marriage  matings  will  be  widely  regarded  and  that  the 
teachings  and  practise  of  euthenics  will  yield  the  greater 
result  because  of  the  previous  practise  of  the  principles  of 
eugenics." 


WHEN   STARS  COLLIDE 


H 


PAIR     OF     STARS      DISTORTED       BY      MUTUAL 
ATTRACTION    AND    COMING    INTO   IMPACT. 


0\V  TWO  celestial  bodies  may  produce  a  central  sun 
by  colliding  is  described  by  John  Candee  Dean  in  an 
article  on  "  The  Universe  as  a  Mechanism  "  in  Popular 
Astronomy  (Northfield,  Minn.,  January).  Such  collisions,  the 
writer  tells  us,  illustrate  Nature's  method  of  postponing  the 
final  dissipation  of  energy  toward  which  the 
universe  is  tending — the  conversion  of  it  into 
a  motionless,  homogeneous  mass  of  uniform 
temperature.  The  sudden  blazing  forth  of 
a  star,  in  a  place  where  none  had  been  ob- 
served before,  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  vis- 
ible result  of  a  collision  between  celestial 
bodies.  There  are  records  of  more  than 
twenty  such  new  stars,  or  "  novae  " — some  of  them  so  bright 
as  to  be  visible  in  the  daytime.  Nova  Persei,  the  new  star  of 
1901,  which  was  the  most  brilliant  since  1604,  increased  in 
brightness  25,000  fold  in  three  days,  and  for  a  few  hours  was 
nearly  as  bright  as  Sirius.  All  novae  are  temporary,  however, 
and  rapidly  fade  into  nebulae.  Nova  Persei, 
following  the  usual  course,  became  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye  in  six  weeks : 


PAIR   OF   STARS  IN  IMPACT. 


WATER-PROOFING  WITH  WATER— Under  this  somewhat 
paradoxical  title  the  results  of  some  recent  experiments  in 
making  a  water-proof  concrete  are  set  forth  in 
The  Engineering  Record  (New  York,  Decem- 
ber 31)  by  Lloyd  M.  Chapman.  It  was  found 
that  within  certain  limits,  the  addition  of 
water  to  concrete  made  it  more  impermeable 
to  water.  A  very  dry  concrete  is  apt  to  be 
porous  and  absorbs  water  readily.  Curiously 
enough,  Mr.  Chapman  tells  us,  his  resultswere 
obtained,  not  in  an  effort  to  .nake  a  water- 
proof mixture,  but  to  produce  a  very  spongy,  porous  concrete 
for  a  special  purpose.  It  appears  that  wet  concrete  will  not  only 
take  up  v/ater  much  more  slowly  than  dry,  but  also  that  the 
maximum  amount  absorbed  is  smaller.  Thus,  it  takes  wet  con- 
crete 3.5  hours  to  absorb  as  much  water  as 
dry  will  take  up  in  2  hours.  Again,  nearly 
twice  as  much  water  is  absorbed  by  concrete 
containing  9  per  cent,  of  water,  as  when  the 
percentage  is  14  to  15.   We  read : 


PASSING     OUT     OF    IMPACT    AND    FORMING 
A  THIRD    BODY. 


ENTANGLEMENT     OF      MATTER 
SEPARATION. 


"  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  quan 
tity  of  water  used  in  mixin.nr  concrete  had  a  large  influence  upon 
the  impermeability  of  the  resulting  mass.  This  fact  has  been 
well  established  and  most  works  on  the  subject  of  concrete, 
however  brief,  call  attention  to  it.  That  im- 
permeability m.iy  be  regulated  to  some  extent 
by  the  amount  of  water  used  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  concrete  trade.  It  is  perhaps 
of  as  great  importance  to  the  block-makers  as 
to  any  other  branch  of  the  industry.  We  fre- 
quently read  the  claims  of  the  block-machine 
makers  to  the  effect  that  this  or  that  machine 
produces  an  impervious  block  because  made 
*  wet '  or  '  semi-wet'  or  '  dry. '  But  we  doubt 
whether  it  is  generally  realized  what  a  large 
difference  in  permeability  a  small  difference 
in  the  percentage  of  water  used  will  make." 


A  TEMPORARY  STAR  OF  VERY  HIGH  TEM- 
PERATURE IS  FORMED,  WHICH  FINALLY  EX- 
PANDS INTO  A   NEBULA. 


HOW  TWO  STARS.  COLLIDING, 
MAY   FORM   A  THIRD. 


"  So  terrific  was  the  heat  evolved  that  the 
gases  expanded  outward  with  a  velocity  of 
over  2,000  miles  a  second.  Its  distance  was 
so  great  that  its  light,  traveling  with  a 
velocity  of  186,000  miles  a  second,  reached  us 
after  a  period  estimated  at  300  years,  hence  the  collision  must 
have  occurred  about  the  year  1600. 

"  All  visible  fixt  stars  are  gaseous  suns,  and  the  falling 
together  by  gravitation  into  direct  impact  of  two  such  bodies 
would  probably  evolve  insufficient  heat  to  produce  a  nebula, 
unless  the  stars  originally  had  considerable  motion  ;  but  if  the 
impact  is  only  partial,  so  as  to  shear  off  limited  portions  from 
each  star,  this  matter  would  suddenly  flame  forth  and  expand 
into  a  gaseous  nebula,  while  the  two  scarred  stars  would  con- 
tinue their  courses  at  reduced  velocities. 
Thus  partial  impact  generally  results  in  the 
birth  of  a  third  body  of  nebulous  matter 
struck  off  from  the  meeting  stars,  and  this 
new  star,  with  its  momentum  destroyed,  re- 
mains behind.  If  the  amount  sheared  oflT 
equals  one-third  of  the  mass,  then  three  bodies 
of  equal  mass  would  result.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  Bickerton  that  collisions  be- 
tween stars  moving  at  the  rate  of  100  miles 
a  second  would  produce  a  temperature  of 
100,000°,  depending  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  elements 
contained  in  the  colliding  bodies.  The  runaway  star  known 
as  1830  Groombridge  has  a  motion  of  about  200  miles  a 
second. 
"  It  can  be  shown  that  stars  may  explode  by  near  approach 
without  actual  impact.  There  is  a  well- 
established  law  that  where  a  body  passes 
within  a  certain  distance  of  a  larger 
dense  body,  it  will  be  torn  into  fragments 
by  differential  attraction.  This  is  called 
'  the  law  of  disruptive  approach  '  and  the 
limit  of  the  distance  that  the  two  bodies 
must  approach  in  order  to  produce  disaster 
is  called  the  '  Roch  Limit.'  Spiral  nebulas  are  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  the  near  passage  of  two  stars  and  the  con- 
sequent explosive  ejection  of  matter  forming  the  two  spiral 
arms  containing  nuclei  at  irregular  points. 
Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlain  has  shown  that 
the  bursting  of  the  smaller  body  of  two 
stars  by  near  approach  is  from  four  to 
six  times  as  imminent  as  by  actual  col- 
lision. He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  disruption  of  a  body  like  the  earth 
by  near  approach,  where  the  interior  tem- 
perature is  much  above  the  melting-point 
and  greatly  comprest  within  by  self- 
gravity,  would  cause  it  to  burst  forth 
into  a  luminous  body  with  perhaps  dis- 
persive violence." 


BEFORE 


TO  FREE  ART  FROM  PRIZES  AND  JURIES 

SOME  OF  THE  leading  New  York  artists  are  up  in  arms 
ag-ainst  the  prize-giving  system  that  prevails  in  societies 
of  painters.  Mr.  Robert  Henri,  the  w^ell-known  portrait 
painter,  believes  prizes  should  never  be  avi^arded.  "They  do 
no  good  and  they  foster  a  bad  tendency, "  he  asserts,  believing 
that  prize-seekers  paint  to  please  the  taste  of  the  prize-givers, 
and  not  to  express  themselves.  The  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  the 
most  famous  prize  awarded  in  the  art  world  of  Paris,  has  done 


KOBERT    HENRI, 

Who  proposes  a  municipal  art  gallery  for  holding  exhibitions  free 
from  the  hampering  influences  of  juries  and  prizes.  He  would 
have  it  open  the  year  round  for  relays  of  art  shows. 

comparatively  nothing  to  advance  the  cause  of  art,  so  Mr.  Henri 
maintains.  In  the  New  York  Evening  Post  these  and  other 
statements  of  this  artist  relative  to  exhibition  methods  are 
given  with  great  vigor.  The  question  of  prizes  is  precipitated 
into  the  public  arena  by  the  last  award  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design.  Kenyon  Cox,  Douglas  Volk,  and  Will  S.  Robinson 
are  the  recipients,  and  all  three  are  said  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  jury  of  thirty  making  the  award.  No  hint  is  given  that 
any  of  these  men  improperly  influenced  the  award,  but  the  situ- 
ation thus  created  is  sufficiently  anomalous  to  make  other 
painters  besids  Mr.  Henri  protest.  He  adds  this  to  what  we 
have  already  quoted : 

"  Awards  grow  out  of  an  attempt  to  measure  art,  and  that  is 
something  that  can  not  be  done.  The  attempt  to  do  it  caused 
Walt  Whitman  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire — that  was  Whittier's 
judgment  of  him — and  it  gave  men  like  Ibsen  a  hard  row  to 
hoe,  and  caused  Manet,  now  deemed  one  of  the  really  great 
artists,  to  be  called  a  dreamer,  and  well-nigh  a  lunatic.  The 
truly  great  have  not  been  those  to  win  prizes." 

The  whole  exhibition  system  now  in  vogue  has  for  some  time 
caused  restiveness  in  the  art  world.  Last  year  the  show  of  the 
"  Independent  Artists  "  was  an  expression  of  this  dissatisfac- 


tion. Mr.  Henri,  v;ho  is  revolutionary  in  most  of  his  ideas, 
proposes  a  scheme  wherein  the  city  shall  own  its  own  gallery 
or  exhibition  building  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  all  artists 
whether  members  of  the  Academy  or  not.  And  by  artists  Mr. 
Henri  does  not  mean  simply  painters  of  pictures,  but  producers 
in  all  the  cognate  realms  of  sculpture,  architecture,  and  crafts- 
manship, including  jewelry,  metal-work,  furniture,  or  whatever 
comes  from  the  class  who  seek  individual  expression.  Some 
further  features  of  his  scheme  are  these : 

"  The  question  of  the  management  and  use  of  such  a  building 
is  a  difficult  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  city  or  the  donor 
should  act  merely  as  a  housekeeper.  My  idea  is  something 
like  this:  The  building  might  be  divided  into,  let  us  say,  six 
galleries,  all  of  equal  merit,  and  each  with  space  for  one  hun- 
dred average-sized  canvases  to  be  hung  on  the  line.  On  the 
first  of  each  month,  beginning  perhaps  with  October,  and  run- 
ning through  the  winter,  a  new  exhibition  might  be  opened  to 
continue  for  a  month,  all  but  three  days. 

"  It  could  be  arranged  in  this  way :  Let  twenty  artists  of  con- 
genial ideas  or  ideals,  willing  to  have  their  work  associated, 
form  a  group,  and  each  man  hang  five  pictures  in  the  room 
allotted  to  that  group.  He  could  be  represented  adequately 
and  freely  in  this  way,  in  company  of  his  own  choosing.  In 
other  words,  he  would  be  a  juryman  for  the  other  nineteen  in 
the  group,  and  they  for  him  before  the  exhibition  began.  Such 
a  group  could  occupy  each  of  the  six  rooms  each  month,  thus 
allowing  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  to  be  represented  at  a  time. 

"  To  the  visitor  who  had  his  preferences  this  plan  would  give 
an  opportunity  of  walking  through  room  A,  for  instance,  with- 
out even  turning  his  head,  if  he  happened  not  to  care  for  the 
ideas  of  the  artists  there  exhibiting,  to  find  in  room  B  his 
favorite  painters  in  congenial  surroundings.  To  the  visitor 
who  came  with  an  open  mind  it  would  give  the  opportunity  to 
form  a  judgment,  to  learn  just  what  group  of  men  he  liked  best. 
The  knowledge  that  in  each  month  there  would  be  a  new  exhibit, 
and  that  on  the  last  three  days  of  each  month  there  would  be 
nothing  to  be  seen  would  both  interest  the  public  and  make 
disappointments  through  uncertainty  of  date  impossible. 

"  As  to  the  groups  of  painters  themselves,  I  hope  that  they 
would  be  constantly  changing  in  personnel,  and  that  a  man  show- 
ing in  one  group  at  one  exhibition  might  appear  in  another  later. 
Some  of  the  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  might  find  the  association 
so  congenial  that  they  would  become  more  or  less  permanent. 
In  no  case  would  they  come  together  because  of  similar  work 
from  the  point  of  view  of  substance  or  technic,  but  merely 
because  of  kindred  ideas  of  what  they  desired  to  express. 

"  There  are,  of  course,  loopholes  in  the  defense  of  this  scheme. 
Two  of  them  are  obvious,  but  both,  it  seems  to  me,  really  up- 
hold it.  One  is  that  dummies  might  become  members  of  the 
groups  and  some  man's  pictures  thus  receive  wide  prominence. 
But  this  could  be  prevented  by  making  it  one  of  the  few  rules 
that  each  man  must  fill  his  space  with  his  quota  of  pictures, 
and  that  the  whole  group  must  exhibit.  Another  objection 
which  might  be  raised  is  that  a  group  of  students  could  show 
pictures  in  this  way.  I  should  welcome  that.  If  they  did 
badly,  they  would  be  well  trounced  by  the  critics,  but  if  they 
were  right  and  the  work  they  showed  was  justified— ah !  that 
would  be  fine,  for  we  want  to  know  what  the  students  are  doing. 

"  Three  days  seem  a  short  time  to  hang  such  an  exhibition, 
some  will  say,  but  if  the  present  useless  red  tape  is  done  away 
with,  and  artists  are  like  other  mortals,  it  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient time.  I  think  that  with  such  a  gallery  scheme  some  small 
sum  should  be  asked  for  each  room,  for  I  always  believe  in 
making  a  person  give  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  details  of  waiting  lists  and  so  on,  as  well  as  the 
program  for  the  important  summer  months,  but  I  do  not  see 
why  the  idea  could  not  be  worked  out,  and  I  believe  it  would 
make  for  the  progress  of  art.  We  have  great  possibilities  in 
this  city;  we  can  go  far,  but  we  can  also  stifle  if  we  do  not 
have  a  care." 

With  Henri's  views  on  prizes,  Gutzon  Borglum,  sculptor,  is 
quite  in  accord,  saying: 

"  Prizes  should  be  abolished.  They  do  no  good,  and  they  do 
not  place  the  credit  where  it  is  deserved.  Medals  and  such 
things  are  meaningless,  I  think ;  those  that  I  have  here  are 
useful  as  paper-weights." 
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SAN   FRANCISCO'S  CHRISTMAS  EVE  CONCERT. 
Madame  Tetrazzini  sang  in  the  open  air  without  compensation  to  show  her  gratitude  to  the  San  Franciscans  who  claim  her  as  their  discovery. 


TETRAZZINI'S  OPEN-AIR   CONCERT 

SAN  FRANCISCO  claims  to  have  "  discovered  "  Tetrazzini 
six  years  ago,  and  in  grateful  acknowledgment  she  calls 
San  Francisco  "  my  country."  This  pleasing  relationship 
led  to  an  extraordinary  exchange  of  compliments  on  Christmas 
Eve  between  the  prima  donna  and  the  populace.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  is  the  number,  claimed  by  some  accounts,  of 
those  who  came  together  to  hear  her  sing  in  the  open  air  "  from 
a  platform  erected  by  the  Municipal  Board  of  Works  in  front 
of  the  Chronicle  building  and  Lotta's  fountain."  It  was  not 
the  hazardous  experiment  our  Eastern  notions  of  Christmas 
weather  immediately  conjure  up.  "  The  weather  was  warm 
and  clear,  and  there  was  no  wind — indeed,  a  typical  California 
winter  night."  One  of  San  Francisco's  daily  papers  gives  this 
perfervid  account  of  the  open-air  concert,  passed  on  to  us  by 
The  Musical  Courier  (New  York) : 

"  A  bugle  note  rang  out,  and  Tetrazzini,  robed  as  a  queen  in 
gem-bedecked  gown,  moved  through  a  door  at  the  rear  of  the 
stage  and  advanced  to  the  very  edge  of  the  platform.  Radiant 
as  a  goddess,  she  stood  in  the  full  glare  of  the  spotlight,  a 
blaze  of  color  and  feminine  beauty  apotheosized,  the  focal  point 
of  every  eye  in  the  mighty  press  of  men  and  women.  For  an 
instant  the  crowd  stared  breathless.  Then  the  mighty  shout  that 
arose  and  filled  the  square  with  its  thunder  told  Tetrazzini  that 
San  Francisco  did  indeed  love  her  and  claimed  her  for  its  own. 

"  There  were  many  who  believed  a  woman's  voice  could  never 
master  the  great  void  of  space  and  the  murmur  of  the  throng. 
Then  Tetrazzini  lifted  her  hand  for  silence  and  a  hush  fell  on 
the  great  crowd  so  intense  that  almost  the  sizzling  of  the  spot- 
light became  audible. 

"  Swayed  by  one  emotion,  awed  by  the  wonder  of  the  spec- 
tacle and  the  transcendent  beauty  of  the  voice,  the  thousands 
stood  motionless  while  the  haunting  pathos  and  wonderful 
melody  of  '  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer '  rose  and  fell  in  tones 
of  pure  beauty  from  the  singer's  lips.  As  the  first  verse  ended 
Paul  Steindorff 's  orchestra  crashed  out  in  the  accompaniment, 
and  the  pent-up  feeling  of  the  crowd  exprest  itself  in  a  great 
shout  of  thanks  and  tribute.  The  song  ended,  and  before  her 
audience  had  recovered  from  its  spell  Tetrazzini  was  singing 
the  waltz  song  from  Gounod's  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.' 

"  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  intoxication  of  Christmas  cheer 
and  of  a  spectacle  all  realized  as  historic  gave  way  to  the  com- 
plete mastery  of  a  perfect  art.     Without  the  hushed  thousands, 


the  starry  night  and  the  radiant  spectacle  of  Tetrazzini  stand- 
ing above  the  crowd,  those  notes  would  have  conquered.  With 
it  they  brought  an  exaltation  that  is  rare  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. From  the  lower  range  to  her  high  D,  Tetrazzini 's  song 
was  an  outpouring  of  pure  beauty,  of  human  joy  and  passion 
and  pathos. 

"  As  the  great  singer  held  her  last  note  true  and  strong,  the 
answer  came  in  a  thunderous  roar  of  sheer  joy,  a  spontaneous 
expression  of  the  emotion  that  had  been  kindled  by  her  art. 

"  As  the  cheering  continued,  Tetrazzini  graciously  waved  her 
hand  and  moved  from  side  to  side  of  the  platform,  bowing  to 
the  massed  thousands  in  every  direction.  They  cheered  and 
cheered  again,  quieting  only  when  the  musicians  swung  into 
the  melody  of  '  Auld  Lang  Syne. '  " 


"THE"  AMERICAN  NOVEL  AT  LAST 

WHAT  MR.  FERRERO  regards  as  "  tke  novel  of  con- 
temporary America  "  happens  not  to  have  been  written 
in  "the  States."  It  springs  from  so  unexpected  a 
place  as  Brazil,  and  its  "local  color"  is  this  South  American 
Republic.  Yet  its  philosophy,  according  to  the  Italian  historian 
who  visited  us  a  year  or  two  ago,  explains  us  as  well  as  the 
country  we  know  so  little  that  lies  mainly  south  of  the  equator. 
The  book  in  question  is  called  "  Canaan  "  and  is  written  by  a 
young  diplomat,  Mr.  Joseph  Gra(,"a  Aranha,  who  at  the  age  of 
forty  is  the  Brazilian  charge  d'affaires  at  Christiania.  In  the 
Paris  Figaro  Mr.  Ferrero  declares  that  "  M.  Aranha  admirably 
represents  the  aristocracy  of  the  great  American  States,  whom 
Europe  finds  it  so  hard  to  recognize  among  the  noisy  swarms 
of  parvenus  and  nouveaux  riches."  In  his  article,  translated 
by  the  Boston  Transcript,  we  read: 

"  '  Canaan  '  is  the  romance  of  contemporary  America.  Its 
characters  live  and  act  in  the  setting  of  an  immense  historical 
phenomenon,  which  no  writer,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  yet  selected 
as  the  subject  "or  a  work  of  art.  This  historical  phenomenon 
is  the  great  drama  that  is  being  enacted  beyond  the  Atlantic 
in  every  country  North  and  South — the  clash  of  races,  the 
melange  of  cultures,  the  dislocation  produced  in  the  social  organ- 
ization of  American  St  'tes  by  the  arrival  of  masses  of  human- 
ity from  overpeopled  Europe.  In  this  novel  the  histor>-  of 
individuals  has  therefore  a  profound  social  and  philosophic 
significance." 

A  summary  of  the  plot  shows  how  this  idea  is  realized: 
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"  A  young  German,  disgusted  with  Europe  and  its  old  civili- 
zation, so  filled  with  violence,  falsehoods,  and  ill-concealed 
abominations,  emigrates  to  Espirito  Santo,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  tropical  Brazil.     You   know,  there   are  old 
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German  colonies  in  several  Brazilian  States,  and  they  have 
to  a  great  extent  retained  their  language  and  national 
traditions. 

"  It  is  in  one  of  these  colonies  that  the  young  emigrant  means 
to  establish  himself.  Son  of  a  professor,  and  imbued  with  the 
idealistic  philosophy  of  the  anarchists,  he  seeks  among  the 
farmer  folk  of  the  new  world  a  simpler,  more  moral,  more  sin- 
cere, freer,  and  happier  society  than  the  one  he  has  left  behind 
him  in  Europe.  The  book  begins  with  an  account  of  the  emi- 
grant's journey.  From  the  city  of  Guesnado  he  goes  to  Porto- 
de-Cachoelro,  where  he  expects  to  obtain  a  tract  of  virgin 
forest,  clear  it,  and  plant  coffee. 

"The  young  emigrant  arrives;  from  a  Brazilian  official  he 
obtains  the  tract  of  virgin  forest  he  desires ;  and  he  begins  his 
new  life  in  the  world  that  he  believes  to  be  young — and  there- 
fore free  from  the  accumulated  abuses  of  old  civilizations. 

"  But  little  by  little  he  discovers  in  this  young  world  all  the 
cruelties,  all  the  falsehoods,  and  all  the  immoralities  that  he 
thought  he  had  left  behind  when  he  expatriated  himself.  In 
the  laws  of  Brazil  he  finds  the  same  rigidity ;  in  men  who  pos- 
sess power  or  riches,  the  same  tendency  to  abuse  them ; 
in  social  relations,  the  same  hypocrisy  and  the  same  selfish 
calculation. 

"  A  wretched  young  girl  is  falsely  accused  and  tried  for  in- 
fanticide, and  there  breaks  loose  in  the  colony  one  of  those  de- 
liriums of  hatred  and  cruelty  that  sometimes  seem  to  rehabili- 
tate the  crime  and  the  criminal  they  rage  against.  In  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  where  he  had  thought  to  find  the  sweet 
calm  of  a  pure,  serene  life,  this  idealistic  philosopher  becomes 
the  powerless  and  despairing  witness  of  the  eternal  tragedy 
aflforded  by  men  who  pretend  to  purify  the  world  by  inflaming 
the  worst  and  most  violent  passions  of  the  human  soul.  And 
little  by  little  the  gentle  dreamer  finds  that  this  '  young  ' 
world  shows  all  the  symptoms  of  a  world  stricken  with  disease 
— immense  regions  dying,  abandoned  by  the  farmer ;  old 
families  dying  out ;  traditions  of    the   old    Brazil    blasted   by 


the  incursion  of  new  races;  in  short,  the  conflict  between 
an  old  society  that  resists  death  and  a  new  society  that  seeks 
to  supplant  it." 

"In  Europe,"  comments  Mr.  Ferrero,  "we  have  a  way  of 
saying  that  modern  civilization  develops  more  rapidly  in 
America  because  there  it  is  not  compelled,  as  in  Europe,  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  an  older  society,  solidly  established  ; 
also  because  a  difference  of  situation  makes  us  call  American 
countries  '  young  '  countries  and  think  of  the  New  World  as  the 
great  force  that  is  disintegrating  the  old  social  organizations 
of  Europe."    But — 

"  Those  who  know  America  know  that  this  idea  is  in  great 
part  only  an  illusion,  due  to  distance.  In  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  the  United  States  the  thing  we  Europeans  term  American- 
ism— the  civilization  whose  main  object  is  the  swift  exploitation 
of  extensive  and  sparsely  populated  territories — develops  only 
by  de'stroying  an  older,  calmer,  more  conservative  society, 
which  is  more  attached  to  tradition.  Everywhere  there  is  an 
old  America  struggling  against  the  new  America,  as  in  Europe ; 
and,  a  still  more  curious  thing,  the  new  America  that  is  over- 
turning traditions  is  especially  composed  of  European  immi- 
grants, who  seek  to  win  a  place  in  the  land  of  their  adoption, 
while  the  real  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  generally  represent 
the  conservative  tendency. 

"  To  sum  it  up,  Europe,  by  its  emigrants,  is  bringing  to 
bear  upon  America  the  same  dissolving  force  that  America,  by 
its  novelties  and  object-lessons,  is  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
old  civilization  of  Europe.  The  protagonist  of  '  Canaan  '  states 
this  when,  at  a  certain  point,  he  reviews  the  philosophy  of  the 
book : 

"  '  It  is  possible  that  our  destiny  may  be  to  transform  this 
country  from  top  to  bottom — to  substitute  another  civilization 
for  all  the  culture,  ail  the  religion,  all  the  traditions  of  a  people. 
It  is  a  new  conquest,  slow,  tenacious,  peaceful  in  its  means, 
but  terrible  in  the  ambitious  reach  of  its  projects.  The  substi- 
tution must  be  so  pure  and  luminous  that  the  bitterness  and 
maledictions  of  destruction  shall  never  come  upon  it.  And  for 
the  moment  we  are  only  a  dissolvant  in  our  effect  upon  this 
race.  We  penetrate  the  mass  of  the  nation  and  soften  it;  by 
blending  with  its  people  we  stifle  its  traditions,  and  spread 
confusion.  No  one  any  longer  understands  his  neighbor;  there 
is  a  confusion  of  tongues;  individuals  arriving  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  world  bring  in  their  hearts  the  adoration  of 
different  gods.'  " 
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THE  MANIA   FOR  MEZZOTINTS 

THE  COLLECTING  CRAZE  of  to-day  has  its  curious 
phases,  but  none  perhaps  more  pronounced  than  the 
mania  for  gathering'  late  eighteenth-century  mezzo- 
tints. They  are  for  the  few  who  will  pay  enormous  prices 
for  apparently  small  returns,  and  not  even  for  them  if  the 
mania  bites  any  considerable  number.  A  writer  on  the  subject 
of  "Old  English  Mezzotints,"  Mr.  Malcolm  C.  Salaman,  tells 
us  of  one  of  these  romantic  moments  to  be  lived  in  the  auction- 
rooms  of  to-day  when  "  a  brilliant  proof  "  of  Reynolds'  "  Duchess 
of  Rutland,"  engraved  by  Valentine  Green,  will  sell  "  for  just 
five  times  the  two  hundred  guineas  Sir  Joshua  charged  the 
Duke  for  painting  the  picture."  From  this  scene  the  writer 
turns  to  picture  "  genial,  honest  Valentine  Green,  in  1780,  at 
the  height  of  his  prosperity,  drawing  up  his  '  proposals  '  for 
publishing  by  subscription  his  engravings,  from  the  paintings 
of  Reynolds,  of  that  sumptuous  series  of  '  Beauties  of  the 
Present  Age,'  as  he  called  them,  which,  with  no  thought  of 
being  modest,  he  offered  at  fifteen  shillings  a  copy,  or  twelve 
shillings  to  subscribers."  If  he  looks  down  on  us  from  Elysium 
the  memory  of  his  latter  days  of  adversity  may  be  sweetened 
by  seeing  enthusiastic  connoisseurs  who  "  visit  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge  primarily  to  see  the  finest  known  im- 
pression of  his  lovely  '  Lady  Elizabeth  Compton. '  "  In  Mr. 
Salaman's  volume,  where  many  of  these  rare  prints  are  repro- 
duced, we  read  this  pleasant  speculation  about  another  master 
of  the  mezzotint  art,  John  Raphael  Smith  : 

"  I  think  of  him  scraping  his  masterly  mezzotints  to  supply 
the  mundane  needs  of  his  convivial  nature  and  a  large  family, 
and  printing  off  the  copies  only  as  they  were  called  for,  and  I 
wonder  whether  the  genuine  artist  or  the  astute  business  man 
in  him  would  have  been  the  more  moved  if,  to  encourage  him 
on  his  way  to  prosperity,  his  good,  helpful  friend  Angelo,  the 
fencing-master,  or,  say,  good-natured  Jack  Bannister-  Charles 
Lamb's  '  beloved  '  comedian — had  playfully  suggested  that  im- 
pressions from  these  very  copper-plates  would  one  day  command 
sums  approaching,  and  even  reaching,  four  figures  in  pounds 
sterling.  Smith,  '  good  easy  man, '  would  probably  have  laughed 
his  jovial  laugh,  and,  laying  aside  for  the  day  the  plate,  per- 
haps of  *  Mrs.  Carnac, '  '  The  Gower  Family, '  or  *  The  Promenade 
at  Carlisle  House,'  or  whichever  copper  he  happened  to  be  en- 
gaged upon,  would  have  called  for  a  bottle — or  two — and  made 
merry  over  the  fantastic  idea.  Yet,  what  a  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  to  those  old  mezzotint-engravers,  who,  in  that  wonder- 
ful second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  brought  to  perfection 
an  exquisite  art  through  which  they  could  interpret  delightful 
masterpieces  of  the  painters'  art,  in  all  their  spiritual  and  pic- 
torial vitality,  with  an  appealing  charm  of  tone  and  suggested 
color,  and  a  completeness  of  impression  of  the  painter's  con- 
ception, beyond  the  scope  of  any  other  reproductive  medium. 
And,  in  saying  this,  I  do  not  forget,  or  fail  to  appreciate,  all 
the  supreme  achievements  of  the  great  and  noble  art  of  line- 
engraving,  expressing,  with  greater  intellectual  energy,  pic- 
torial beauty  in  its  dignity  and  sublimity." 

Mezzotint  as  a  practised  art  has  gone  into  the  limbo  of  all 
beautiful  hand  engravings,  pushed  there  by  cheap,  mechanical 
process  reproduction  of  modern  days.  The  quality  of  these 
lovely  surfaces  can  not  be  shown  in  reproduction,  forced  as  we 
are  to  see  them  through  a  duplicated  screen;  but  when  fortune 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  an  original  we  see  the  justice  of 
Mr.  Salaman's  enthusiasm  in  saying: 

"The  charm  of  illimitable  suggestion  is,  above  all,  the  pic- 
torial message  of  mezzotint,  which,  offering  as  it  does  a  range 
of  tone  infinite  as  the  very  atmosphere,  is  rich  in  its  capacity 
for  expressing  the  most  delicate  harmonies  that  light  can  sug- 
gest, or  the  boldest  contrasts  of  shadow,  as  free  from  all  harsh- 
ness as  nature  herself.  So  the  wonderful  art  of  Rembrandt 
spoke  with  a  new  eloquence  in  the  multitudinous  tones  of  mez- 
zotint, and  so  the  great  eighteenth-century  painters  of  England 
found  their  finest  and  most  sympathetic  interpretation  through 
this  supple  and  beautifully  expressive  medium. 

"  '  By  this  man  I  shall  be  immortalized,'  said  Reynolds,  look- 


ing at  McArdell's  engravings,  but  what  he  said  when,  in  later 
years,  he  saw  the  wonderful  plates  which  some  of  the  masters 
who  followed  McArdeJl  made  from  the  greater  pictures  of  his 
maturity,    must  be  imagined.      However,    in  the   beauty   and 
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rarity  of  fine  impressions,  these  mezzotints  are  of  great  and 
increasing  worth.  Yet  their  artistic  value  is  no  more  to-day 
than  it  was  when  they  came  fresh  from  the  copper-plates,  save, 
of  course,  for  the  mellowing  influence  of  time  ;  and,  tho  fashion 
has  only  of  late  years,  in  its  cult  of  the  antique,  accepted  the 
decorative  value  of  the  old  mezzotints,  always  ther^  have  beei 
art-loving  collectors  to  prize  them  for  their  intrinsic  worth, 
their  pictorial  beauty,  and  historical  interest." 

Without  them  we  should  miss  so  much  "  the  age  and  body  of 
the  time,  its  form  and  pressure."     Historically  considered: 

"  How  great  that  historical  value !  A  collection  of  old  mez- 
zotint portraits  offers  a  veritable  panorama  of  personality, 
covering  a  period  that  was  prolific  of  individuality,  picturesque, 
romantic,  amusing,  pathetic,  always  humanly  interesting.  And 
these  personages,  whom  the  dignified  pages  of  history,  or  the 
scribbling  gossips  of  the  times,  have  made  familiar  to  us  in 
their  characters  and  doings,  are  invariably  worth  coming  face 
to  face  with.  The  prints,  therefore,  visualizing  for  us  the 
human  atmosphere  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  crowded  interest, 
vivify  the  pages  of  the  diarists  and  letter-writers,  making 
De  Grammont  appear  more  lively,  Pepys  even  more  intimate, 
and  Evelyn  almost  companionable.  They  bring  Lord  Hervey 
and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  as  it  were,  on  speaking 
terms  with  us.  As  we  scan  these  counterfeit  presentments  of 
his  contemporaries,  handling,  maybe,  the  very  copies  they  them- 
selves handled,  Walpole's  letters  seem  more  than  ever  as  if  they 
were  written  to  ourselves;  while  we  can  fancy  that  dear  Mrs. 
Delany,  delightful  Fanny  Burney,  and  Blue-stockinged  Mrs. 
Montagu  are  veritably  chatting  with  us  over  the  teacups." 


BIBLES  FOR  HOTELS 

SIXTY. THOUSAND  BIBLES  have  been  placed  in  the  bed- 
rooms of  hotels  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  the 
"Gideons."  This  organization  is  composed  of  Christian 
commercial  travelers  of  America,  and  they  aim  to  provide  by 
this  broadcast  sowing  of  the  Word  for  the  spiritual  vi^elfare  of 
those  who  like  themselves  spend  so  many  hours  in  the  unhome- 
like  atmosphere  of  a  hotel  bedroom.  Proprietors  everywhere 
are  said  to  encourage  the  plan.  A  Chicago  paper  reports  one 
landlady  as  giving  testimony  curiously  contradictory  to  that 
offered  by  one  of  her  class  in  New  York  who  did  not  regret 
giving  up  her  house  because  it  seemed  to  have  been  run  in  the 
interests  of  the  gas  company.  As  we  learn  from  The  Evangeli- 
cal Messenger  (Cleveland),  here  is  what  "  the  proprietor  of  a 
little  hotel  west  of  the  Mississippi  "  w.ites : 

"  The  change  I  noticed  first  after  the  Bibles  were  placed  in 
the  bedrooms  of  my  hotel  was  that  my  electric  light  bill 
doubled.  These  men  get  hold  of  a  Bible,  read  the  references 
you  cite,  and  then  are  not  satisfied.  They  go  on  reading  and 
my  light  bill  goes  on  getting  bigger.  But  I  don't  care  in  the 
least.  I  would  just  as  soon  have  it  get  bigger  yet  if  Bible- 
reading  is  responsible  for  the  increase." 

The  Evangelical  Messenger  has  accumulated  other  testimony 
to  the  value  of  this  act  of  the  Gideons : 

"  A  United  States  Senator's  thoughts  and  memories  were  so 
stirred  from  the  reading  of  one  of  these  Bibles  in  a  hotel,  as  to 
move  him  to  send  a  check  for  $50  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of 
Bibles  under  this  plan,  confessing  in  an  accompanying  note  that 
the  reading  of  that  Bible  in  the  hotel  had  led  his  '  thoughts 
back  into  channels  where  they  had  not  been  for  many  years.' 
We  cite  these  instances  as  an  indication  of  the  promise  and 
possibilities  of  the  Bible  scheme-of  the  Gideons." 

The  following  lines  are  pasted  within  the  cover  of  each 
volume : 

"  This  holy  book,  whose  leaves  display  the  Life,  the  Light, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Way,  is  placed  in  this  room  by  the  Gideons, 
the  Christian  Commercial  Travelers'  Association  of  America, 
aided  by  the  churches  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  this  city,  with  the  hope  that  by  means  of  this  book  many 
may  be  brought  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth 
knowledge. 

"  A  mother  comforted  by  the  '  word  '  as  exprest  on  her  son's 
tomb :  '  My  son,  aged  21.  Died  in  his  youth,  but  saved  by  grace 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ — A  mother.'  How  about  your 
mother  ? 

"  If  lonesome  or  blue  and  friends  untrue,  read  Psalms  23  and 
27,  Luke  15. 

"  If  trade  is  poor,  read  Psalm  37,  John  15. 

"  If  discouraged  or  in  trouble,  read  Psalm  126,  John  14, 

"  If  you  are  out  of  sorts,  read  Hebrews  12. 

"  If  you  are  losing  confidence  in  men,  read  1  Cor.  13. 
.  "  If  skeptical,  read  John  6  :  40  ;  7:7;  Phil.  2  : 9-11. 

"  If  you  can't  have  your  own  way,  read  James  3. 

"  If  tired  of  sin,  read  Luke  18 :  35-43  ;  18 :  9-14  ;  John  9. 

"  If  very  prosperous,  read  1  Cor.  10  :  12,  13. 

"  Happy  conclusion— Psalm  121 ;  Matt.  6 :  33  ;  Rom.  12." 

The  extent  of  this  diffused  parish  may  be  realized  when  one 
reflects  upon  the  "  great  army  of  commercial  travelers."  This 
journal  continues: 

"  Multiple  thousands  of  them  are  very  earnest  Christians. 
Many  of  them  carry  their  Bibles  wheni^ver  and  wherever  they 
go.  They  attend  not  only  the  Sunday  services  in  strange  cities 
but  the  mid-week  prayer-meetings  at  every  opportunity  and 
witness  for  Christ  in  many  ways  as  they  go  '  to  and  fro  '  in 
their  daily  pursuit.  These  men  have  experienced  the  helpful- 
ness of  daily  Bible-reading  and  Christian  living  in  business 
circles  and  have  seen  an  opportunity  to  supply  a  need  among 
the  traveling  public  in  a  very  practical  manner.  The  success 
of  the  movement  shows  what  a  grip  the  Book  of  Books  has  on 


the  general  public.  An  incalculable  amount  of  good  will  surely 
result  from  this  Gideon  movement  that  fills  a  real  need  which, 
whether  they  were  first  to  recognize  or  not,  they  were  first  to 
undertake  to  supply.  Any  assistance  they  may  need  should  be 
promptly  given." 


A   MINISTERIAL  HUMAN  DOCUMENT 

WHILE  THE  average  minister's  salary  outside  of  cities 
does  not  rise  above  $1,000 — a  figure  about  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  unskilled  laborer,  human  documents 
like  one  printed  by  The  Standard  (Baptist,  Chicago)  need  cause 
no  surprize.  It  comes  from  a  minister  who  tells  why  he  is 
quitting  his  profession  to  enter  business.  The  editor  of  this 
paper  tells  us  that  the  letter  was  not  intended  for  publication ; 
and  the  early  part  of  it  shows  that  it  was  addrest  to  an  old 
friend  of  seminary  days,  who  with  the  writer  had  "  talked  of 
the  future  and  painted  pictures  of  what  we  were  to  do  for  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Twenty-five  years  have  passed  and  the  old 
friend  is  given  the  reasons  that  led  to  this  man's  decision  to 
desert  the  active  ministry.     Thus : 

"  To  be  perfectly  honest  with  j'ou,  money  has  had  much  to  do 
with  my  decision.  I  think  you  will  not  charge  me  with  being 
mercenary  in  those  days  when  you  knew  me  well,  and  I  am  not 
conscious  of  caring  any  more  for  money  now  than  I  did  then. 
I  have  never  desired  to  be  rich;  I  do  not  now  desire  to  be.  I 
have  not  gone  into  business  with  any  expectation  of  making  a 
fortune,  but  I  do  want  to  have  something  for  the  years  when 
I  can  no  longer  work,  and  for  my  family,  if  I  should  be  taken 
from  them.  I  do  want  to  be  able  to  meet  my  bills  as  they  fall 
due.  A  month  ago  in  our  ministers'  meeting  an  old  minister, 
shabby  almost  to  raggedness,  arose  and  told  us  that  he  and  his 
wife  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  He  had  no  money,  his 
credit  was  exhausted,  they  had  no  food,  no  coal,  and  were  about 
to  be  put  upon  the  street  because  they  could  not  pay  the  rent. 
We  raised  some  $30  among  us  and  gave  it  to  him,  and  I  suppose- 
he  will  go  to  the  home  for  aged  ministers ;  but  it  scared  me. 
I  saw  myself  in  him.  What  reason  have  I  to  expect  that  I 
shall  not  be  where  he  is  twenty  years  from  now  ? 

"  Frugality  ?  Well,  I  have  not  been  thriftless.  Wife  and  I 
have  tried  hard  to  lay  by  a  little  each  year.  We  did  get  $5001 
saved  up,  and  then  Edna  was  taken  with  tuberculosis  and  it  all 
went,  and  much  more,  before  God  took  her  home.     I  had  $l,00ft 

per  year  from  the  church   at  B .     They  paid  it  promptly, 

and  possibly  some  men  would  have  been  able  to  save  something 
out  of  it  each  year.  We  tried  our  best,  and  failed.  Once  the 
church  thought  of  increasing  the  pastor's  salary,  but  Deacori 
Edmunds  argued  that  the  minister  should  trust  God  ;  said  that 
when  he  began  life  he  only  had  an  income  of  $200  for  the  first 
year ;  spoke  of  the  joys  of  Christian  sacrifice ;  pointed  to  the 
Savior  of  the  world  and  his  self-abnegation,  and  the  salary  was 
not  increased.  I  may  say  that  the  deacon  is  supposed  to  be 
worth  not  less  than  $200,000.  Then  I  was  called  to  this  field 
at  $1,200  per  year.  I  have  been  here  seven  years,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  month  since  the  beginning  when  my  salary 
has  been  paid  promptly.  At  times  the  church  has  owed  me 
$600  and  $700.  I  have  borrowed  and  paid  interest,  have  '  stood 
off  '  my  creditors  until  I  was  ashamed  to  go  upon  the  street,, 
have  scrimped  and  twisted  and  wiggled  until  my  soul  was  raw. 
I've  had  enough." 

He  says  he  has  found  "  not  a  few  earnest,  unselfish,  conse- 
crated Christians,"  and  thinks  he  is  "not  especially  morbid  or 
unfair  "  in  his  estimate.     But — 

"  Through  all  these  years  a  conviction  has  been  growing  within 
me  that  the  average  church-member  cares  precious  little  about 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  advancement,  or  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  is  a  Christian  in  order  that  he  may  save  his 
soul  from  hell,  and  for  no  other  reason.  He  does  as  little  as 
he  can,  lives  as  indifferently  as  he  dares.  If  he  thought  he 
could  gain  heaven  without  even  lifting  his  finger  for  others,  he- 
would  jump  at  the  chance.  Never  have  I  known  more  than  a 
small  minority  of  any  church  which  I  have  served  to  be  really 
interested  in  and  unselfishly  devoted  to  God's  work.     It  took. 
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my  whole  time  to  pull  and  push  and  urge  and  persuade  the  re- 
luctant members  of  my  church  to  undertake  a  little  something 
for  their  fellow  men.  They  took  a  covenant  to  be  faithful  in 
attendance  upon  the  services  of  the  church,  and  not  one  out  of 
ten  ever  thought  of  attending  prayer-meeting.  A  large  per- 
centage seldom  attended  church  in  the  morning,  and  a  pitifully 
small  number  in  the  evening.  It  did  not  seem  to  mean  anything 
to  them  that  they  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of 
Christ. 

"  I  am  tired ;  tired  of  being  the  only  one  in  the  church  from 
whom  real  sacrifice  is  expected;  tired  of  straining  and  tugging 
to  get  Christian  people  to  live  like  Christians  ;  tired  of  planning 
work  for  my  people  and  then  being  compelled  to  do  it  myself 
or  see  it  left  undone;  tired  of  dodging  my  creditors  when  I 
would  not  need  to  if  I  had  what  is  due  me  ;  tired  of  the  affright- 
ing vision  of  a  penniless  old  age.  I  am  not  leaving  Christ.  I 
love  him.     I  shall  still  try  to  serve  him. 

"  Judge  me  leniently,  old  man,  for  I  can  not  bear  to  lose  your 
friendship." 

The  Standard  refrains  from  comment,  leaving  readers  "  to 
form  their  own  judgment."  But  it  "can  not  help  wondering 
how  many  ministers  there  are  who  have  any  of  the  feeling 
exprest  in  this  letter." 


carry  the  burden  of  a  title  which  is  as  significant  to  the  natives 
it  is  seeking  to  reach,  as  the  title  Anarchist  Church  would  be 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America! 

"  At  St.  Luke's  we  have  torn  out  the  title-page  of  our  Prayer- 
Books,  ami  insist  on  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  in  the  Prayer-Book  itself:  '  I  believe  in  the  holy 
Catholic  Church.'" 


THE  "  PROTESTANT  "  STIGMA  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

THE  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  Brent,  of  the  Philip- 
pines, complains  that  "  the  greatest  hindrance  "  to  his 
work  in  the  islands  is  the  presence  of  the  word  "  Protes- 
tant "  in  the  official  title  of  his  church.  When  he  teaches  that 
the  American  Church  is  "  Catholic  "  the  natives  turn  to  him  with 
the  contradiction  and  ask  for  an  explanation.  "  When  Spain 
and  Rome  held  undisputed  sway  in  the  Philippines,  the  terms 
'  filibustero, '  'mason,'  '  insurrecto, '  and  '  protestante  '  were 
used  by  the  friars  as  synonymous,  and  synonyms  they  remain 
in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  Filipinos  at  the  present  day." 
An  illustration,  unflattering  to  Protestantism,  is  given  by  the 
missionary  Rev.  George  C.  Bartter  in  The  Living  Church 
(Milwaukee)  : 

"  When  visiting  recently  at  the  Government  Leper  Colony,  I 
received  a  deputation  of  lepers  who  begged  me  to  petition  the 
authorities  to  send  them  a  Protestant  pastor,  as  they  were  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  Spanish  Jesuit  priest  (a  salaried  Govern- 
ment official)  who  is  stationed  there,  and  wished  to  become 
Protestants.  1  was  assured  by  an  American  doctor,  a  member 
of  our  Church,  who  is  working  there,  that  this  wholesale  demand 
for  '  the  gospel  '  was  brought  about  by  the  tactless  preaching 
of  the  Jesuit  against  the  immoralities  of  the  lepers.  He  had 
threatened  that  the  sexes  would  be  separated,  and  they  believed 
that  a  Protestant  pastor  would  condone  their  lack  of  virtue, 
hence  their  zeal  for  the  change !  This  opinion  of  the  doctor's 
is  doubtless  exaggerated,  but  probably  contains  elements  of 
truth." 

Bishop  Brent,  in  his  last-  convocation  address,  "  states  the 
case  with  unusual  force  and  Insight,"  says  the  writer,  proceed- 
ing with  this: 

"  He  describes  the  Church  in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  '  at- 
tempting to  do  a  Catholic  work  with  sectarian  implements,  a 
manifest  absurdity,'  and  enlarges  on  the  misconception  arising 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives  when  a  Church  with  a  blatantly 
Protestant  name  claims  to  be  Catholic  in  character  and  work. 
'  In  their  minds  Protestant  and  Catholic  are  as  diametrically 
opposed  as  darkness  and  light. '  ...  To  quote  Bishop  Brent 
once  more : 

"  '  It  may  be  a  small  matter  in  the  United  States  what  the 
Church  is  called,  and  men  may  dismiss  the  question  as  being 
too  insignificant  to  make  a  fuss  about;  but  in  a  country  like 
the  Philippines  it  makes  all  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.' 

"  If  the  Church  in  the  homeland  rejoices  in  a  name  which, 
while  it  negatively  places  itself  in  contradistinction  to  another 
branch  of  the  Church,  yet  has  some  historical  significance  to 
themselves,  surely  they  would  not  wish  the  Church  abroad  to 


THE  TEN   BEST  HYMNS 

RELIGIOUS  journals  often  print  articles  on  "  how  to  im-^ 
prove  the  music  in  our  churches."  Such  efforts  some- 
•  times  represent  the  minister's  point  of  view ;  oftener 
the  organist's  or  choir-master's.  Seldom  do  we  get  an  expres- 
sion from  the  pew.  One  such  has  been  obtained  by  the  Rev. 
Frank  B.  Upham,  who  tried  to  find  out  what,  in  the  judgment 
of  ,"  nearly  two  hundred  people  in  a  church  of  an  average  con- 
ception of  the  normal  Christian  life  and  of  average  spiritual 
fervor,"  were  the  "ten  best  hymns."  The  church,  it  may  be 
said,  was  a  Methodist  church,  and  the  choice  was  made  from, 
the  hymnal  of  that  denomination,  yet  most  of  the  "  favorites  " 
are  to  be  found  in  common  usage  throughout  the  other  churches, 
and  this  list  will  therefore  have  a  wide-spread  interest.  Organ- 
ists may  be  asked  whether  it  represents  "  improved  "  music.  In 
The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  Mr.  Upham  reports  on  the 
experiment: 

"  Their  decision  was  guided — possibly  misguided  in  certain 
instances— by  the  pastor,  who  presented  to  each  one  a  list  of 
fifty  hymns,  'the  fifty  in  our  Hymnal  that  he  would  retain 
most  heartily  if  compelled  to  part  with  the  others. '  Each  mem- 
ber who  cared  to  do  so  was  asked  to  select  from  this  list  the 
ten  which  were  '  dearest '  to  him.  In  the  pastor's  larger  list 
were  included  a  few  hymns  that  seem  to  be  necessary  on  certain 
great  occasions,  for  example,  '  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee  ' ;: 
also,  in  his  list  were  three  gospel  hymns.  Each  one  of  these 
gospel  hymns  promptly  found  a  way  into  the  list  of  ten  chosen 
by  the  church ! 

"  '  Nearer,   My  God,  to  Thee'  led  the   popular  vote.      There- 
were  112  votes  cast  for  this  hymn  out  of  a  total  of  185.     '  Abide 
with  Me  '  came  second  with  107  votes ;  '  Jesus,  Lover  of  My 
Soul'  third  with  92  votes.     Strange  to  say— some  of  us  think  it 
to  be  strange — '  I  Love  to  Tell   the  Story  '   came   fourth   (89 
votes) .     Close  after  this  came  '  Lead,  Kindly  Light '  (84  votes) . 
The  others  chosen  were :  '  Rescue  the  Perishing  '  (80  votes)  ; 
'  Rock  of  Ages  '  (75  votes)  ;  '  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers  '  (67' 
votes)  ;  and   '  What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus  '  (61  votes). 
Four    great    hymns    just   failed    to   get    into    the    list,   each, 
of   them    receiving   more   than   50  votes:  'Love    Divine,    Al! 
Loves     Excelling,'    'Just    As    I     Am     Without   One     Plea,' 
'Faith  of   Our  Fathers!    Living   Still,'    and    'In    the   Cross, 
of  Christ  I  Glory.'" 

The  voting  furnished  an  interesting  diversion  for  the  church- 
members,  we  are  told.  Lists  of  the  fifty  hymns  were  taken, 
home,  where  they  were  talked  over,  the  ten  chosen  and  re- 
vised, and  finally  brought  to  church.     We  read  on : 

"  It  was  no  easy  task  to  choose  among  so  many  favorites,  yet 
many  were  glad  to  attempt  it.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
answers  were  given  by  men  who  supposedly  are  not  deeply 
interested  in  the  music  of  our  services.  The  place  of  the  gospel 
song,  the  song  with  a  chorus,  is  higher  in  the  estimation  of  our 
people  than  many  of  us  have  believed  ;  indeed,  than  many  would 
have  it  hold.  Three  of  the  ten  chosen  are  relegated  by  many 
of  us  to  the  prayer-meeting  or  to  the  more  fervid  and  informal 
after  service  during  the  season  of  revival.  The  people  would 
have  them  in  their  most  dignified  hour  of  praise.  The  people- 
prefer  to  sing,  for  example,  '  I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story  '  rather- 
than  '  O  For  a  Thousand  Tongues  to  Sing  ' ;  at  least  this  vote 
would  so  indicate.  Wesley's  great  hymn  that  is  ever  to  begin 
our  hymnal,  ever  to  be  the  first  hymn  in  all  Methodist  collec- 
tions of  sacred  song,  had  only  sixteen  votes,  while  its  humbler- 
contestant  had  eighty-nine.  '  Rescue  the  Perishing  '  had  more 
votes  than  '  Rock  of  Ages,'  and  twice  as  many  votes  as  '  All 
Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name  ' !  This  fact  may  be  accounted 
for,  very  probably,  by  the  personal  interest  felt  in  Miss  Fanny 
Crosby,  who  captivated  the  church  while  this  vote  was  being 
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taken  by  the  story  of  some  of  her  songs.     Undoubtedly  many 
voted  for  her  hymn  because  of  love  for  the  writer  of  it." 

An  analysis  of  the  type  of  hymns  chosen  shows  certain  facts 
worth  noting: 

"  Prayer  is  the  attitude  of  the  soul  in  the  first  five  hymns 
chosen — petition,  not  praise,  nor  personal  appeal.  Seven  of  the 
ten  have  the  first  personal  pronoun  in  the  first  line.  'Nearer, 
My  God,  to  Thee'  is  the  first  hymn  chosen,  '  What  a  Friend  We 
Have  in  Jesus'  the  last  one.  What  would  have  been  the  order 
had  the  last  hymn  had  the  line  '  What  a  Friend  I  Have  in  Jesus  '? 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  somewhere  that  Dr.  Smith  showed 
his  genius  in  writing  '  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,'  not  '  Our 
Country. '  The  power  of  the  humble  poet,  '  whose  songs  gushed 
from  his  heart,'  is  strikingly  emphasized.  Henry  Francis 
Lyte  leads  Charles  Wesley  and  Miss  Katherine  Hankey  leads 
Cardinal  Newman.  Mrs.  Sarah  Flower  Adams  leads  all  of  them. 
There  is  a  refreshing  catholicity.  A  Methodist  church  chooses 
as  its  dearest  hymn  one  written  by  a  Unitarian!  A  Methodist 
church  chooses  only  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  Wesleys  to  remain 
in  its  list  of  ten  !  A  Methodist  church  puts  a  Roman-Catholic 
hymn  well  up  toward  the  top  among  its  favorites!  .  .  .  'The 
Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War  '  had  a  very  respectable  vote 
(21),  and  '  O  Love  that  Wilt  not  Let  Me  Go  '  one  equally  re- 
spectable (20  votes).  When  we  consider  that  twenty  people 
think  that  these  hymns  are  the  dearest  they  know  we  may  be 
well  assured  that  our  people  are  singing  with  the  '  understand- 
ing '  as  well  as  with  the  spii'it. " 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  MISSIONS 

IN  A  STRIKING  article  on  the  "  Scientific  Theory  of  Mis- 
sions "  James  Lewis  tells  us  in  the  London  Quarterly 
Review  that  it  is  no  use  for  a  man  to  go  out  as  a  mission- 
ary unless  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  ground,  and  is 
learned  in  the  language,  the  customs,  the  superstitions,  and 
religious  beliefs  of  the  people  he  is  sent  to  convert.  He  must 
recognize  Christianity  as  belonging  to  no  one  nation  or  race. 
It  is  the  universal  religion.  The  missionary  may  well  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  Moslems,  who  follow  the  track  of  English 
peace-producing  administrations  all  through  the  East  and  work 
hard  to  win  over,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  persuasion  and 
example,  the  idolater  and  the  savage  to  their  creed.  Of  the 
equipment  of  the  missionary,  who  is  described  as  "  the  man  be- 
hind the  gun, "  we  read  : 

"  The  missionary  must  be  made  to  think  in  the  language  of 
the  people  he  goes  to — nay,  even  dream  in  it;  and  he  will  never 
really  gain  that  power  unless  he  loves  them.  The  missionary, 
like  the  true  governor,  must,  as  Gordon  said,  get  inside  the 
skin  of  the  native.  No  man  lets  you  in  there  unless  he  is  sure 
you  love  him.  You  can  flay  him,  but  you  can  not  get  at  him 
unless  he  I'^ts  you  :  Epictetus  was  right.  At  all  costs,  mission- 
aries must  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  language,  re- 
ligious ideas,  habits,  and  sentiments  of  the  people  they  go  to. 
God  has  been  with  them,  and  the  missionary  must  find  out  what 
he  has  taught  them,  and  piece  on  to  that  teaching  what  he  has 
further  taught  us  in  Christ.  The  time  and  cost  needed  to  ac- 
quire all  this  is  great,  and  the  Church  must  be  willing  that  it 
shall  be  so,  and  pay  the  price  with  discerning  content  and  satis- 
faction.    But  it  means  a  revolution." 

No  missionary  can  be  successful  unless  he  realizes  that  man- 
kind is  by  nature  Christian.  As  education  is  merely  the  calling 
into  activity  of  powers  and  faculties  which  already  exist,  so 
conversion  to  Christianity  is  merely  an  awakening  to  conscious- 
ness of  impulses  and  instincts  inherent  in  the  human  soul. 
Hence  Mr.  Lewis  tells  us  : 

"  Tertullian's  discovery  that  the  soul  is  naturally  Christian, 
i.e.,  that  it  constantly  bears  evidence  of  sympathetic  corre- 
spondences with  Christian  truth,  is  a  discovery  re-made  by 
every  investigator  of  the  mind  of  heathenism.  Report  IV.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Conference,  tho  partial,  for  it  omits  the  evidence 
from  Buddhism,  is  replete  with  facts  on  this  point.  Points  of 
contact  and  grounds  of  appeal  have  been  found  in  every  race. 
"The  lowly  animist  living  in  terror  of  his  multitudinous  spirit- 
world  instinctively  responds  to  the  first  article  of  the  Christian 
creed,  and  soon  shows  how  really  available  he  finds  the  Father 
Almighty  in  his  times  of  need.     The  Chinese  Confucianist  is 


in  touch  at  a  large  number  of  points  with  our  moral  system, 
and  finds  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  redeeming  Son  of  God  a  motive 
enshrined  in  a  person  who  is  capable  of  fusing  virtue  and  pas- 
sion into  one.  Without  us  the  Confucianist  can  never  be  made 
perfect.  It  is  ours  to  present  to  him  an  elemental  faith  surer 
of  eternity  than  time,  and,  further,  to  show  how  his  devitalized 
and  sterile  conception  of  Shang-ti,  '  Heaven,' is  but  a  blind 
yearning  for  the  God  and  Father  whom  Christ  made  manifest. 
"  Japan  forms  a  marvelous  parallel  to  the  conditions  of  class- 
ical times  when  Christianity  grappled  with  old  Rome.  There 
is  the  same  extraordinary  loyalty  to  the  social  and  political 
system,  culminating  in  the  deification  of  the  Emperor ;  the 
same  predatory  conception  of  patriotism ;  the  same  subordina- 
tion of  women ;  and  these  things  combined  with  a  reverent 
ancestor-worship.  We  note  too  the  same  break-up  of  the  old 
system  under  the  pressure  of  new  ideas,  with  the  intellectual 
and  moral  wreckage  resulting— agnosticism,  naturalism,  liber- 
tinism. Great  men  like  Count  Okuma  look  on  amazed,  and 
wonder  where  the  new  men  will  drift  to,  for  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  lost  their  anchorage.  Buddhism  in  Japan  is  effete, 
in  Confucianism  is  no  progress  and  but  little  to  inspire.  The 
future  of  Japan  is  with  Christianity ;  naturalism  is  the  only 
alternative.  The  Church  of  the  West  must  inspire  Japan  with 
an  elemental  faith  in  the  unseen  through  the  spectacle  of  her 
own  absolute  devotion  to  Christ." 

The  strategy  of  missionary  work  is  next  dealt  with.  Places 
and  persons  must  be  selected  as  of  first  importance  in  estab- 
lishing a  foothold  for  the  Church  of  Christ.  Men  of  power,  of 
influence  and  intellect  must  be  won.  Places  of  central  impor- 
tance must  be  attacked.     To  quote  further : 

"  The  theory  of  missions  will  lead  us,  by  reason  of  the  uni- 
versality of  our  faith,  to  attack  the  world  in  strategic  persons, 
classes,  and  points.  It  is  perilous  not  to  seek  that  '  the  lion  ' 
shall  hear  as  well  as  'all  the  Gentiles.'  It  is  sinful  to  choose 
the  line  of  least  resistance  merely  to  save  ourselves.  We  must 
not  count  success  merely  by  heads.  When  God  tries  he  weighs 
as  well  as  counts.  As  servants  of  Christ  our  message  is  neither 
out  of  place  in  the  palace  of  Nero  nor  in  the  fisherman's  cot- 
tage. Adapt  our  means  as  we  may,  we  must  aim  to  reach  all 
classes.  Nihil  humanum  me  alienumfuto.  Nothing  human  is 
foreign  to  the  Christian.  Class  prejudice  he  has  none.  The 
truth  is  for  Pilate  as  well  as  Peter.  Colleges,  literature,  lec- 
tures in  English,  will  be  used  for  the  highly  trained  natives  of 
Japan,  India,  and  China;  village  schools,  tracts,  bazaar  preach- 
ing for  the  lowly ;  philanthropy  will  heal  the  sick  and  cure  the 
blind  and  feed  the  famine-stricken.  Christ  in  all  the  majesty 
and  power  of  his  beneficent  love  should  be  revealed  not  by  word 
only,  but  by  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
midst  of  heathenism.  All  these  modes  should  cooperate  as  op- 
portunity serves.  But  all  should  converge  on  one  point — the 
directing  of  the  mind  of  the  heathen  to  Christ." 


AGAINST  "  BLASPHEMOUS  "  PLAYS— The  religious  and  the 
secular  press  do  not  agree  on  what  is  blasphemy  in  plays. 
When  Mme.  Bernhardt  presented  Rostand's  "  La  Samari- 
taine  "  protest  was  made  to  the  Mayor  of  New  York  against 
permitting  its  representation.  We  quoted  (December  24) 
from  the  New  York  Times  a  secular  view.  Here  is  a  Catholic 
expression  f:om  The  Monitor  (Newark)  : 

"  The  action  of  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies  in  protesting  against  Sarah  Bernhardt's  rep- 
resentation of  Christ  in  '  La  Samaritaine '  can  not  be  too 
strongly  commended.  This  play,  written  by  an  infidel  French- 
man solely  to  provide  thrills  for  hysterical  women'  and  gather 
in  the  shekels  at  the  box-office,  is,  according  to  all  reports,  an 
outrage  upon  the  blest  name  of  the  divine  Son  of  God  and  a 
blasphemy  which  every  true  and  loyal  Catholic  should  resent. 

"  Every  one.  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  respects  the  great 
tragedienne  for  her  talent,  which  is,  after  all,  the  gift  of  God. 
But  for  her  so  to  stultify  her  art  as  to  bring  down  the  sacred 
name  and  personification  of  Jesus  to  the  level  of  a  stage  pro- 
duction alongside  that  of  '  Camille  '  can  not  but  arouse  a  spirit 
of  righteous  indigriation  in  the  heart  of  every  true  follower  of 
the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  As  Mr.  Feeney  so  aptly  points  out, 
the  concession  of  infidel  Frenchmen  who  write  this  class  of 
plays,  that  Christ  was  a  philosopher,  a  good  man,  a  fine  teacher, 
etc.,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  lack  of  respect  for  the  Savior 
and  for  God  which  is  manifest  in  Continental  Europe,  and 
which  almost  invariably  results  in  an  attitude  of  indifference 
and  lack  of  respect  for  the  Church." 


Black,  Henry  C-impbell.  A  Law  Dictionary. 
Containing  definitions  of  tlie  terms  and  phrases  of 
American  and  I-'nslish  Jurisprudence,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  Large  8vo,  pp.  1.31.'^.  >econd  edition. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.:   West  Publishing  Co. 

Tlie  first  edition  of  Mr.  Black's  well-known 
"Dictionary"  appeared  in  1891.     The  pres- 
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LORD    KOSEBEaV, 

Author   of  "  Lord    Chatham,  His    LCarly  Life  and 
Character." 

ent  edition  is  much  more  than  another  print- 
ing of  the  old  one.  The  author  has  subjected 
the. entire  work  to  "a  thorough  revision," 
having  "entirely  rewritten  many  of  the 
definitions,"  and  inclutled  a  "large  number 
of  new  titles,"  while  in  the  fields  where  law 
and  medicine  meet  there  have  grown  up, 
in  the  past  decade,  "a  host  of  terms  and 
phrases  which  were  utterly  unknown."  Mr. 
Black  has  also  incorporated  in  this  edition 
"a  very  great  number  of  additional  citations, 
to  decided  cases."  By  a  new  system  of  ar- 
rangement, all  this  new  material  has  been 
brought  within  the  compass  of  a  single  vol- 
ume, the  size  not  being  materially  an  increa.se 
on  the  bulk  of  the  first  edition. 

Dean,  .\rthur  D.  The  Worker  and  the  State:  a 
Study  of  Education  for  Industrial  Workers.  Cloth, 
12mo,  pp.  350.  4  Charts.  The  Century  Co.  81.20 
net. 

This  is  a  study  by  a  specialist  in  voca- 
tional training  of  education  for  industrial 
workers.  Pic  urges  that  "  the  proper  work- 
ing out  of  a  national  system  of  indus- 
trial education,  more  or  less  under  Federal 
control,  is  the  only  thing  which  will  insure 
economic,  industrial,  ami  social  stability  in 
this  country."  He  points  out  that  "the 
weakest  spot  in  our  educational  system  to- 
day is  that  the  great  army  of  lioys  and  girls, 
destined  to  earn  their  living  with  their  hands, 
waste  from  four  to  six  years  between  the  time 
they  finish  the  common-school  course  and  the 
time  when  they  arc  old  enough  to  secure 
places  in  factories."  He  l)elieves  that  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  technical  schools 
are  a  necessity,  and  discusses  the  best  ways 
of  meeting  (his  iloinand. 

Eaton,  Arthur  Wentworth  Hamilton.  The 
History  of  Kings  County,  Nova  Scotia.  8vo,  pp. 
898.    Sa'em,  Mass.:   Salem  Press  Co.    S2..50. 

.\ltho  this  work  is  largely  t:iken  up  with 
genealogical    lore,    and    is    not    illustrated, 


it  will  not  prove  unattractive  to  the  general 
reader,  as  giving  an  account  of  the  land  of 
I'^vangeline.  Longfellow  never  visited  Acadia, 
and  his  description  of  its  scenerj',  climate, 
and  particularly  of  the  dikelands,  is  in  several 
points  erroneous.  Dr.  Eaton  knows  his 
ground.  He  has  studied  carefully  the  records 
of  the  French  habilans  who  first  occupied  and 
cultivated  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  alluvial 
land  to  be  found  in  the  world,  lie  also 
knows  all  about  the  loyalists  and  Xew  l.ng- 
land  planters  who  crossed  the  line  to  take 
up  the  farms  vacated  by  the  expelled  French 
farmers.  The  history  of  religious  denomina- 
tions, of  educational  institutions,  and  of  poli- 
tics between  1G04  and  1910  is  carefully  de- 
tailed, while  fairness  and  impartiahty  are 
marked  features  of  the  work.  Being  a  Nova 
Scotian  himself,  the  author  shows  interest 
in  his  work  not  unmingled  with  enthusiasm. 
As  Vergil  said  of  his  Georgics,  "  the  subject 
is  slender"'  in  comparison  wth  mightier 
themes;  "but  the  glory  is  not  slender,"  for 
Dr.  Eaton  has  produced  a  scholarly  work, 
a  model  of  its  kind,  and  only  those  who  know 
can  estimate  the  labor  he  has  spent  on  its 
accomplishment. 

Hearn,  Lafcadio.  The  Japanese  Letters  of.  A 
new  collection.  Edited  by  his  biographer,  Elizabeth 
Bisland.  8vo,  pp.  468.  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.    S3. 

The  individuality  of  Lafcadio  Hearn  and 
his  isolation  from  the  fellow  men  of  his  own 
race,  were  almost  as  marked  as  Poe's.  He 
made  a  new  world  for  him.self  in  Japan.  He 
took  the  trouble  to  know  the  countrj',  to 
recognize  its  standards,  to  admire  its  scenery 
and  its  art.  At  the  same  time  he  was  trained 
in  the  school  of  modern  French  stylists  and 
wrote  his  native  language  as  few  take  the 
trouble,  even  if  they  have  the  power,  to  write 
it.  He  sometimes  reminds  us  of  "Walter 
Savage  Landor,  tho  his  mind  was  more  agile 
and  susceptible,  his  diction  more  highly 
colored  and  more  intense.  Landor  was  the 
sculptor,  Hearn  the  goldsmith  of  letters. 
These  newly  discovered  epistles  are  as  fine 
as  any  previous  ones  that  have  appeared. 
They  exhibit  the  same  subtilty  of    discern- 


ment, the  same  sensuous  Oriental  mysticism, 
the  same  descriptive  power.  Japan  has 
ju.stice  done  to  her  as  regards  her  esthetic 
and  sentimental  life,  and  remains  no  longer 
a  strange  land,  the  oljject  of  aversion,  di.s- 
like,   or  unsympathetic  disdain   to  the  cdu- 
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MORRIS  K.  JESUP  .'VND  HIS  COLLIE   BRUCE. 

.V   Life  of  Mr.  Jesup,  by  William  Adams  Brown 
has  just  been  published. 
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cated  white  man  who  has  given  himself  up 
to  the  spell  of  Hearn's  productions. 

Kerr,  Le  Grand.  The  Care  and  Training  of 
Children.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  236.  Funk  ..S:  Wag- 
nails  Co.,  75  cents. 

An  extremely  practical  and  useful  little 
l)Ook  by  a  BrookljTi  physician  who  has  made 
a  specialty  of  treating  children  not  only  in 
disease  but  to  prevent  disease.  The  means  of 
preserving  health  and  securing  ^^gorous 
growth;  of  checking  the  neglectful  or  harm- 
ful habits°so  easily  acquired;  of  directing  and 
stimulating  moral  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment in  the  right  direction;  and  of  avoiding 
prevalent  e%'ils — all  these  are  set  down  in 
simple  instruction  and  reasoning.  It  is  a 
book  to  be  sincerely  recommended  to  ever}' 
parent  with  young  children. 

Lee,  Sidney.  The  French  Renaissance  in  Eng- 
land. An  account  of  the  literary  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  Franc-;  in  the  16th  Century.  8vo,  pp.  494. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  .Sons. 

This  is  another  notable  contribution  to  that 
literarj'  criticism  which  Matthew  Arnold 
called  the  only  criticism  that  can  help  us 
much  for  the  future,  "a  criticism  which  re- 
gards Europe  as  being,  for  intellectual  and 
spiritual  purposes,  one  great  federation." 
The  author  sets  out  to  prove  that  the  splen- 
dor of  Elizabethan  letters  in  Englaml  owed 
its  distinguishing  features  to  European  influ- 
ence, above  all  to  the  culture  of  the  French 
Renaissance,  and  he  makes  out  a  good  case. 

Neither  the  minutest  paralleUsm  of  phrase, 
nor  the  slightest  comnnmity  of  thought  be- 
tween Tudor  England  and  Medicean  France 
escapes  the  notice  of  this  thorough  scholar. 
We  are  shown  clearly  the  influence  of  Marot, 
Ronsard.  and  Du  Bartas,  on  English  verse; 
o  Calvin,  Amyot.  and  Montaigne  on  English 
prose,  and  of  the  early  French  drama 
on  the  pretlecessors  of  Shakespeare.  Mr. 
Lee's  parallels  are  mo.-;t  convincing,  and  we 
can  not  help  acknowledging  with  him  Eng- 
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land's  debt  to  France,  for  no  small  share  of  work  to  make  up  this  deficiency  as  far  as  Betty  showed  that  the  "curse  of  the  Pitt 
her  Uterary  language,  themes,  imagery,  possible.  The  hitherto  scarcely  known  his-  blood"  was  in  her,  and  being  of  a  "dia- 
and  metrical  forms.  An  especially  interest-  tory  of  Chatham's  life  he  has  been  enabled  boHcal  disposition"  "formed  a  most  com- 
ing chapter  furnishes  us  with  French  originals  to  throw  more  light  upon  by  citing  papers  plicated  character  of  vice";  Ann  was  four 
for  much  that  we  deem  most  characteristic  and  letters  never  made  use  of  before.  Thus  years  younger  than  William  "  whose  pet  and 
of   EUzabethan  verse.  the  obscurity  of  the  statesman's  youth  and  crony  she  was  for  the  earlier  part  of  their 

early  manhood  is  to  a  large  extent  revealed  hves."     She  became  maid  of  honor  to  Queen 

Songs"and   Oaher   Frontier  ^Ballads.^'  12raor  pp.  ^^^   *he   political   struggles   of   his   opening  Caroline,  and  corresponded,  in  a  day  when 
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Longford,  Joseph  H.  The  Story  of 
Old  Japan.  12mo,  pp.  402.  New  York; 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Mabie.  Henry  Clay.  The  Task  Worth 
While,  or.  The  Divine  Philosophy  of  Mis- 
sions. Seminary  Lectures  (1909-1910). 
12mo,  pp.  343.  Philadelphia:  Griffith 
&  RowUnd  Pre-ss.     $1.25  net. 

Roscbery,  Lord.  Lord  Chatham,  His 
Early  Life  and  Connections.  8vo,  pp. 
481.     New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.    $3  net. 


The  elder  Pitt's  character  has  gener- 
ally been  judged  from  his  work  as  a 
public  man  and  a  maker  of  history. 
He  was  a  genius,  an  orator  of  trans- 
cendent power,  and  appeared  at  a 
critical  period  when  his  political  con- 
science compelled  him  to  oppose  with 
his  dying  breath  the  policy  favored 
by  his  sovereign.  It  is  a  common 
axiom  that  history  is  made  up  from 
the  biographies  of  such  men  as  the 
"Great  Commoner,"  but  this  is  only 
partially  true.  The  great  actors  on 
the  stage  are  in  full  view  of  the  public 
who  judge  them  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  play  their  several  parts 
in  the  sight  of  all.  But  the  players 
have  a  life  distinct  from  that  wlaich 
is  lit  up  by  the  foot-lights.  They 
have  homes,  relations,  tastes,  and 
affections  of  which  the  public  may 
know  nothing  at  all.  Now  if  we  come 
down  to  the  life  of  a  great  man  l;ke 
William  Pitt  the  Elder,  we  shall  find 
that  his  political  stage  life,  so  to  speak, 
is  all  that  has  hitherto  been  known 
of  him,  all,  indeed,  which  he,  while 
he  lived,  chose  to  have  known.  He 
wished  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as 
a  great  commoner    and  finally  as  a 

great  peer,  a  great  patriot,  a  great  o-ator,  career  described  up  to  the  time  when  he 
and  his  death  was  a  climax  of  histrionic  attained  the  nominal  secretaryship  of  state 
art.  He  never  dropt  the  mask  of  solitary  and  practical  premiership  in  1756.  This  was 
grandeur  with  which  he  concealed  his  inti-   twenty-two  years  before  the  end  of  his  splen- 


letter-writing  was  a  fine  art,  with 
such  men  as  Horace  Walpole,  who 
knew  the  lurking  volcano  in  her  Pitt 
nature  and  "  felt  for  her  an  affection 
tempered  with  alarm."  The  [letters 
of  Aim  which  appear  in  this  volume 
are  those  which  passed  between  the 
maid  of  honor  and  William  in  the 
days  of  their  affectionate  intimacy. 
The  chapters  relating  to  these  early 
days  are  the  most  interesting  in  this 
highly  interesting  volume,  in  whose 
pages  we  see  all  the  early  pohtical 
friends  and  domestic  intimates  of 
William  Pitt  pass  before  our  eyes. 
Lord  Rosebery  has  made  a  really 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  a  most  eventful  period.  His  style 
is  piquant,  incisive,  and  his  chapters 
are  crowded  with  brilliant  character- 
izations and  clear  discriminations. 
The  inner  life  of  the  real  William 
Pitt,  as  far  as  his  inscrutability  has 
been  penetrated,  lives  in  this  careful 
study,  even  tho,  as  the  author  admits, 
"after  1756  when  this  book  ends  .  .  . 
his  inner  life  will  never  be  known; 
and  so  we  must  be  content  with 
a  torso." 


Wordsworth,    William. 

nets.    Small     quarto,     pp. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


LXXV  Son- 
75.     Boston: 


JOHN  BIGELOW    IN    HIS  LIBRARY  IN  GRAMERCY    PARK,   NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  now  ninety-three,  has  already  published  three 
volumes  of  Reminiscences,  and  is  writing  other  volumes.  He  is 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Public 
Librr  ry.  Mr.  Bigelow  is  frequently  seen  in  an  open  carriage  on 
the  streets  of  New  York  and  often  participates  in  social  and 
public  gatherings.  During  the  present  season  he  has  made 
extended  addresses  before  the  Century  Club  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.    Of  the  Century  Club  he  is  president. 


blank. 


This  volume,  of  which  only  ^440 
copies  are  issued,  should  appeal  forci- 
bly to  all  Wordsworthians.  It  is  ex- 
quisitely made  as  to  paper,  print,  and 
binding, — quite  worthy,  in  fact,  of 
the  Riverside  Press  from  which  it 
comes.  To  each  sonnet  is  accorded 
a  right-hand  page  with  wide  marg- 
ins, the  left-hand  page  being  left 
No  editor  intrudes  either  a 
preface,  introduction,  footnote,  or  appen- 
dix. 


mate  individuality. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  striven  in  the  present 


MAUD    HOWE, 

Author  of  "  Sicily  in  Shadow  and  Sun." 


did  career. 

In  this  biography  we  are  introduced  to 
Governor  Pitt,  the  daring  and  conscienceless 
"interloper"  and  poacher  on  the  preserves  of 
the  East  India  Company,  which  could  put  a 
stop  to  his  half-piratical  trespassing  only  by 
appointing  him  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George 
"on  the  faith  of  an  ancient  but  precarious 
principle  to  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief."  The 
Governor  subsequently  bought  an  English 
estate  out  of  a  fortune  amassed  in  India 
"which  was  reckoned  prodigious  in  those 
days."  There  he  became  famous  as  the 
possessor  cf  the  "Pitt  Diamond."  His  son 
Robert  was  the  father  of  the  William  Pitt  of 
this  biographv.  The  Pitts  were  "truculent 
and  lavalike  "  in  disposition.  There  was  "a 
volcanic  element"  in  them  derived  from  the 
"old  flibuster,  "  their  ancestor,  and  lighting 
up  the  impetuous  eloquence  of  William,  who 
was  "  violent  by  nature."  William  Pitt  went 
to  Eton  and  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  a  copy 
of  "artificial  anduncandid"  Latin  verses  on 
the  death  of  George  I.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  his  early  life  was 
his  affection  for  Ann,  the  best  of  his  five  sis- 
ters, one  of  whom  sank  to  the  lowest  depth  of 
profligacy.  We  find  portraits  of  these  women 
in  the  letters  published  now  for  the  first  time. 


Zueblin,    Charles, 
man.     16mo,  pp.  217. 
$1  net. 
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Thousands  of  Literary  Digest  readers  have  taken  advantage  of  our  unparalleled  offers  on  standard  makes  of 
Typewriters.  Here's  another  one.  We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  limited  number  of  the  world- 
famous  Underwood  machines,  and  offer  you  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  this  standard  visible  typewriter  at 
a  great  saving — but  you'll  have  to  act  quickly.      Every  machine  equipped  with  the  star-wheel  rotary  escapement. 


$58 


C^i^     Easy  Payments~$5  down  and  $5  per 
^^^—     month,  no  interest;  or  $3.50  less  for  cash 


Every  machine  complete  with  Waterproof  Cover,  Tools,  In- 
struction Book,  etc.  Not  shopworn  or  damaged  machines,  but 
each  and  every  one  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  perfect — like 
new.  Guaranteed  for  one  year  —  which  is  as  long  as  any 
guarantee.  Shipped  anywhere  on  approval,  without  deposit — 
subject  to  five  days'  trial  and  examination  in  your  own  office 
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criticize — if  you  think  you  can  get  greater  value  for  your  money 
— if  for  any  reason  you  do  not  want  to  keep  the  machine,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense.  No  salesmen  will  call  upon  you.  We 
do  not  employ  them.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  type- 
writer itself.  It  must  be  its  own  salesman — we  depend  entirely 
upon  the  value  of  the  machine  to  secure  your  order. 


Over  10,000  Underwoods  are  sold  every  month.  That  speaks 
volumes.  If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  typewriter, 
act  now  and  get  one  of  these  remarkable  bsu'gains. 

This  >pecial  offer  places  a  high-grade  standard  visible    type- 
writer within    easy    reach    of   every    home,  business  or    profes- 
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will  pay  for  one  of  these  standard  machines.  ^ 

If  you  are  renting  a  Typewriter  it  will    be    economy       ^ 
for    you    to    replace    it    with  one    of    these    splendid       ^.^ 
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T  is  now  possible  for  you  to 
have  the   World's   Master- 
pieces in  your  home  reproduced 

by  a  new  and  most  wonderful  process,  that  has 
compelled  admiration  and  applause  from  the 
whole  art  world  -and  has  been  endorsed  and 
adopted  by  the  leadingart  schools  and  museums. 
These  reproductions  are  properly  known  as 
PAINTING  PROOFS,  and  are  photograplied 
and  reproduced  in  full  color  on  linen  canvas. 


Raphael— B  148^— D  1520 

T  N  the  Madonna  of  the  Chair  may  be  noted 
the  unrivalled  skill  in  composition,  power  of 
expression,  and  grandeur  of  style  characteristic 
of  Raphael,  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  School  of 
Painters.  Only  in  a  Painting  Proof  can  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  this  inspired  work  be  seen 
and  understood. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Chair  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  meas- 
ures 30  inches  in  diameter  (the  exact  size  of  the  origrinal)  and 
tlie  price  is  $50  00. 

If  not  convenient  for  you  to  see  this  picture  at  one  Oi  our 
dealers,  we  will  send  it,  express  prepaid  by  us,  for  your  in- 
specion,  also  return  express  charges  if  not  accepted  by  you. 
Send  for  Inspection  Application  Form  "  G.",  As  the  edition 
of  Painting:  Proofs  is  limited,  reply  should  be  made  at  once; 
or  the  exhibitions  now  taking  place  in  the  leading  art  store 
of  every  city  should  be  visited. 

Atlanta S.  G.  Walker 
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Chicago  .         W.  Scott  Thurber,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
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Richmond, Va.  .  .  .  Richmond  Ai  t  Co. 

San  Francisco  ....   Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

Seattle A.  E.  Schneider 
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Springfield,  Mass.     .  .  .  Stadden's  Art  Sliop 

St.  Louis F.  D.  Healy 

St.  Paul  .....  .Stevens  Art  Store 

Toronto  ....  A.  Peterson  Estate 

Washington     .  .  .  .  .S.J.  Venable 
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ments may  be  arranj,'ed. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

IN  one  of  his  delicate  and  fanciful  tales 
Hawthorne  tells  us  of  a  youth  who  grows 
to  manhood  under  the  inspiring  influence 
of  "The  Great  Stone  Face" — a  peculiarly 
noble  profile  formed  by  nature  in  the  cliffs 
adjoining  the  boy's  native  village.  Great 
natural  scenery  of  any  kind  •  inevitably 
impresses  the  receptive  mind  of  a  child  or 
a  poet.  We  have  just  finished,  for  instance, 
a  splendid  volume  of  poems  by  Sharlot  M. 
Hall  ("  Cactus  and  Pine,"  Sherman,  French 
and  Company),  official  territorial  historian  of 
Arizona.  Miss  Hall  draws  her  inspiration 
from  the  great  Southwest — a  region  little 
known — where  the  rack  of  the  desert  is  spread 
out  and  one  quarter  of  the  imiverse  is  laid 
bare — where  the  world  is  done  up  in  large 
lots  and  time  and  space  are  elemental  facts 
that  have  not  been  shredded  to  petty  human 
purposes.  Strange  names  and  strange  faces 
throng  the  pages  of  this  book,  and  we  find 
recorded  many  .obscure  heroic  deeds — the 
sm'viving  peaks  of  a  sinking  world. 

All  in  all,  the  volume  is  one  of  inamense 
effectiveness,  and  stands  among  the  best 
poetical  productions  of  the  West.  The  two 
typical  poems  selected  will  give  an  index  of 
this  author's  style. 

The  Song  of  the  Colorado 

By  Sharlot  M.  Hall 

From  the  heart  of  the  mighty  mountains  strong- 

souled  for  my  fate  I  came, 
My  far-drawn  track  to  a  nameless  sea  through  a 

land  without  a  name; 
And  the  earth  rose  up  to  hold  me,  to  bid  me  linger 

and  stay; 
And  the  brawn  and  bone  of  my  mother's  race  were 

set  to  bar  my  way. 

Yet  I  stayed  not,  I  could  not  linger;  my  soul  was 
tense  to  the  call 

The  wet  winds  sing  when  the  long  waves  leap  and 
beat  on  the  far  sea  wall. 

I  stayed  not,  I  could  not  linger;  patient,  resistless, 
alone, 

I  hewed  the  trail  of  my  destiny  deep  in  the  hin- 
dering stone. 

How  narrow  that  first  dim  pathway — yet  deepening 

hour  by  hourl 
Years,  ages,  eons,  spent  and  forgot,  while  I  gathered 

me  might  and  power 
To  answer  the  call  that  led  me,  to  carve  my  road 

to  the  sea, 
Till  my  flood  swept  out  with  that  greater  tide  as 

tirelcsis  and  tameless  and  free. 

From  the  far,  wild  land  that  bore  me,  I  drew  my 

blood  as  wild — 
I,  born  of  the  glacier's  glory,  born  of  the  uplands 

piled 
Like  stairs  to  the  door  of  heaven,  that  the  Maker 

of  all  might  go 
Down  from  his  place  with  honor,  to  look  on   the 

world  and  know 

That  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  waters,  and  the 

white  ice  cold  and  stUl, 
Were  moving  aright  in  the  plan  he    had    made, 

shaping  his  wish  and  will. 
When  the  .spirit  of  worship  was  on  me,  turning 

alone,  apart, 
I    stayed    and    carved    me    temples    deep    in    the 

mountain's  heart. 

Wide-domed  and  vast  and  silent,  meet  for  the 
God  I  knew. 

With  shrines  that  were  shadowed  and  solemn 
and  altars  of  richest  hue; 

And  out  of  my  ceaseless  striving  I  wrought  a  vic- 
tor's hymn. 

Flung  up  to  the  stars  in  greeting  from  my  far 
track  deep  and  dim. 


For  Rrniii  F:isr 
Take  Horsl'ord's  Aeid  I'hosphate 

Relieves  tired  nerves,  brain  fag  and  headaches  toilow- 
ing  mental  strain,  overwork  or  worry. 


For  the  earth  was  put  behind  me;  I  reckoned  no 

more  with  them 
That  come  or  go  at  her  bidding,  and  cling  to  her 

garment's  hem. 
Apart  in  my  rock-hewn  pathway,  where  the  great 

cliffs  shut  me  in, 
The  storm-swept   clouds  were   my   brethren,  ana 

the  stars  were  my  kind  and  kin. 

Tireless,  alone,  unstaying,  I  went  as  one  who  goes 
On  some  high  and  strong  adventure  that  only  his 

own  heart  knows. 
Tireless,  alone,  unstaying,   I   went   in   u:y  chosen 

road — 
I  trafficked  with  no  man's  burden — I  bent  me  to 

no  man's  load. 

On    my    tawny,    sinuous    shoulders    no    salt-gray 

ships  swung  in; 
I  washed  no  feet  of  cities,  like  a  slave  whipt  out 

and  in; 
My  will  was  the  law  of  my  moving  in  the  land 

that  my  strife  had  made — 
As  a  man  in  the  house  he  has  builded,  master  and 

unafraid. 

O  ye  that  would  hedge  and  bind  me — remembering 

whence  I  camel 
I,  that  was,  and  was  mighty,  ere  your  race  had 

breath  or  namel 
Play   with  your   dreams   In   the  sunshine — delve 

and  toil  and  plot — 
Yet  I  keep  the  way  of  my  wiU  to  the  sea,  v.'hen  ye 

and  your  race  are  not! 


The   Mercy  of  Na-Chls 

By  Sharlot  M.  Hall 

[Felix  Knox  was  killed  by  a  band  of  renegade 
Apaches  imder  Na-chis,  son  of  the  famous  chief 
Ca-chis,  near  York's  Ranch  in  southeastern 
Arizona.  Knox  made  a  brave  fight  and  when 
found  his  body  was  not  mutilated,  and  the  face 
had  been  covered  to  keep  away  the  coyotes  and 
vultures.] 

Knox  the  gambler — Felix  Knox ; 

Trickster,  short-card  man,  if  you  will; 
Rustler,  brand-wrangler — all  of  that — 

But  Knox  the  man  and  the  hero  still! 
For  life  at  best  is  a  hard-set  game; 

The  cards  come  stacked  from  the  Dealer's  hand; 
.4nd  a  man  plays  king  of  his  luck  just  once — 

When  he  faces  death  in  the  last  grim  stand. 

Knox  had  been  drummer  in  Crook's  command; 

A  devil  of  daring  lived  in  his  drum; 
With  his  heart  in  the  call  and  his  hand  on  the  sticks 

The  dead  from  their  sand-filled  graves  might 
come: 
Crippled  for  life  he  drummed  his  last; 

Shot  through  the  knee  in  the  Delshay  fight — 
But  he  crawled  to  a  rock  and  drummed  "Advance" 

Till  the  Tonto  renegades  broke  in  flight. 

That  was  the  man  who  shamed  Na-chisl 

Two  miles  out  on  the  Clifton  Road 
Beyond  York's  Ranch  the  ambush  lay — 

Till  a  near,  swift-moving  dust-whirl  showed 
Where  the  buckboard  came.     Na-chis  crouched  low 

And  gript  his  rifle  and  grimlj  smiled 
As  he  counted  his  prey  with  hawk-like  eyes — 

The  men,  the  woman,  the  little  child. 

They  halted — full  in  the  teeth  of  the  trap. 

Knox  saw — too  late.  He  weighed  the  chance 
.^nd  thrust  the  whip  in  the  driver's  hand 

And  wheeled  the  mules:   "Backl     Back  to  the 
ranch!" 
He  cried  as  he  jumped:   "  I'll  hold  them  oft. 

Whip  for  your  life! "     The  buUets  sung 
Like  swarming  bees  through  the  narrow  pass, 

And  whirred  and  hummed  and  struck  and  stung. 

But  he  turned  just  once — to  wave  his  hand 

To  wife  and  child;  then  straight  ahead. 
With  yeU  for  yell  and  shot  for  shot. 

Till  the  rocks  of  the  pass  were  spattered  red; 
.\nd  seven  bodies  bepainted  and  grim 

Sprawled  in  the  cactus  and  sand  below; 
And  .seven  souls  of  the  Devil's  kin 

Went  with  him  the  road  that  dead  men  know. 
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Ayl     That  was  Knoxl     When  the  cowboys  came 

On  the  day-old  trail  of  the  renegade, 
Na-chis  the  butcher,  the  merciless. 

This  was  the  tribute  thi  chief  had  paid 
To  the  f'-arless  dead.     N )  scarring  fire; 

No  mangling  knife;  but  across  the  face 
HLs  own  rich  blanket  drawn  smooth  and  straight. 

Stoned  and  weighted  to  keep  its  place. 

It  would  be  hard  to  agree  with  the  publish- 
ers of  "In  Various  Moods"  (Harper  & 
Brothers),  that  the  poems  are  "unfailingly 
musical — and  often  splendidly  imaginative." 
We  would  prefer  to  say  that  these  verses 
by  Irving  Bacheller  show  the  winning, 
human  side  of  "Eben  Holden,"'  and  that 
they  are  built  on  a  philosophy  of  the  homely, 
sensible  bread-and-])utter  type.  "Faith"  is 
a  very  readable  bit  of  sermonizing. 

Faith 

By  Irving  Bacheli-er 

[Being  some  words  of  counsel  from  an  old 
Yankee  to  his  son  Bill,  when  the  latter  is  about  to 
enter  college.] 

Faith,  Bill?     You  remember  how  ye  used  to  wake 

an'  cry, 
An'  when  I  lit  a  candle  how  the  bugaboos  'u'd  fly? 
Well,  faith  is  like  a  father  in  the  dark  of  every 

night — 
It  tells  ye  not  t'  be  afraid,  an'  mebbe  strikes  a  light. 

Now,  don't  expect  too  much  o'  God,  it  wouldn't 

be  quite  fair 
If  fer  anything  ye  wanted  ye  could  only  swap  a 

prayer; 
I'd  pray  fer  yours,  an'  you  fer  mine,  an'  Deacon 

Henry  Hospur. 
He  wouldn't  hev  a  thing  t'  do  but  lay  abed  an' 

prosper. 

If  all  things  come  so  easy.  Bill,  they'd  hev  but 

little  worth. 
An'  some  one  with  a  gift  o'  prayer  'u'd  mebbe  own 

the  earth. 
It's  the  toil  ye  give  t'  git  a  thing — the  sweat  an' 

blood  an'  care — 
That  makes  the  kind  o'  argument  that  ought  to 

back  yer  prayer. 

Fer  the  record  o'  yer  doin' — I  believe  the  soul  is 
planned 

With  some  self-workin'  register  t'  tell  jest  how 
ye  stand. 

An'  it  won't  take  any  cipherin'  t'  show,  that  fear- 
ful day. 

If  ye've  multiplied  yer  talents  well,  er  thrown 
'em  all  away. 

When  yer  feet  are  on  the  summit,  an'  the  wide 

horizon  c'ear.s, 
An'  ye  look  back  on  yer  pathway  windin'  thro'  the 

vale  o'  tears; 
When  ye  .see  how  much  ye've  trespassed,  an'  how 

fur  ye've  gone  astray 
Ye'U  know  the  way  o'  Providence  ain't  apt  t'  be 

your  way. 

God  knows  as  much  as  can  he  known,  but  I  don't 

think  it's  true 
He  knows  of  all  the  dangers  in  the  path  o'   me 

an'  you. 
If  I  shot  my  eyes  an'  hurl  a  stun  that  kills — the 

King  o'  Siam, 
The  chances  are  that  God'll  be  as  much  surprized 

as  I  am. 

If  ye   pray   with  faith   believin',    why.   yo'll   nr- 

I  a  inly  receive, 
lUit  that  God'll  break  his  own  good  law  is  morc'n 

I'll  believe. 
If  it  grieves   him  when  a  sparrow  falls,  it's  sure 

as  anything. 
He'd    hev   turned   the   arrow,    if    lie   could,    tliat 

broke  the  sparrow's  wing. 

Ye  can  read  old  Nature's  history  that's  writ   in 

rocks  an'  stones, 
Ye  can  see  her  throhbin'  vitals  an"  her  mighty  rack 

o'  bones. 
But  the  soul  o'  her — the  livin'  God,  a  little  child 

may  know 
No  lens  er  rule  o'  cipherin'  can  ever  hope  i '  sliow. 
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Fashions  Change 
in  Watch  Cases 

You    usually  know  an   old  or  out-of-date  watch 
by  its  case — not  always  because  the  case  shows 
wear  but  because  it  is  out  of  style.      As  a  rule,  the 

better  the  case  the  better  the  design  and  the  longer  it  stays  in  style. 

It  is  the  worst  possible  economy  to  buy  a  cheap  or  a  trashy  watch 
case.  It  is  not  fair  to  a  good  movement  to  put  it  in  a  poorly  made  cast*. 
Then,  too,  the  case  represents  a  substantial  part  of  your  watch  in- 
vestment— and  if  you  want  your  money's  worth  you  must  know  who 
made  the  case  as  well  as  the  movement. 

The  tiade  marks  illustrated  on  this  page  are  your  safeguard.  They  are 
standard  with  the  fine  jewelry  trade,  and  have  been  for  50  years.  They  mean 
absolute  integrity  in  bullion  value,  in  assay,  in  construction  of  a  watch  case.  Be 
sure  to  find  them.  Every  good  jeweler  in  this  country  knows  the  marks  and 
carries  tlie  cases.  They  are  made  for  ladies'  and  men's  watches — plain,  engine- 
turned,  engraved  or  enameled.      All  sizes,  all  patterns. 
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KEYSTONE 

SOUD    COLD 


JAS.  BOSS 

GOLD  FILLED 


The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co 

Established  1853 

Philadelphia 


Broivchial  Troches 

immediately  relieve  coughing  spells  and  hoarse- 
ness. A  preparation  of  superior  merit  that  has 
been  used  for  over  half  a  century.  Free  from 
opiates  or  other  harmful  njrredients.  May  ba 
taken  freely  without  injurious  effect. 

Price.  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.    Sample  free 
John  I.  Brown  &  Son Boston,  Mass. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Gel ' '  hiipruved."  no  ia<:ks  retiiiired. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


\- 
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ure  uawdiantineapple  Juice 


A  wonderful,  new, 
healthful,  all-the-year- 
round  drink.  I'liysicians 
prescribe  it  in  throat,  stom- 
ach and  inte^tiral  tr'^tihles. 


piippliv.i    ll..'.-.;.u    .'..j.i'.ar   chAa- 
nrls.     Wrilo  fi>r  B<~*'»I  t 

HAWAHAN  PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS  CO..  LTD. 

112  Market  St..  Sui  FrandKO.CaL 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Good  Time  to  Paint 


Much  painting  should  be  done  this  spring, 

5  whether  linseed  oil  be  slightly  lower  or  slightly 

higher;   for  with  the  1910  flax  crop  short  it 

seems  unreasonable  to  expect  a  return  to  the 

oil  prices  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  thing  to  remember  is  that,  though  high,  paint  materials  are 

/     not  nearly  so   expensive  as  the  repairing   of   a   neglected    house. 

Even  oil  at  ^1.00  or  $\.1S  makes  the  painting  of  the  average  house 

cost  only  $\  or  ;$5  more  than  it  used  to  cost.    That  isn't  enough  more  to 

justify   letting  a  ^10,000  house,  or  even  a  ^2,000  house,  go  to  ruin. 

Paint  it  this  spring.     It  will  cost  you  less  than  later. 

And  use  '  Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead  and  genuine  linseed  oil. 
People  are  tempted  sometimes,  when  standard  n;iaterials  are  high,  to 
employ  something  inferior.  A  great  mistake,  because  not  true 
economy. 

Moreover,  the  first  cost  of  genuine  "Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white 
lead  paint  is  not  so  great  as  you  may  have  been  led  to  believe.  It  may 
surprise  you  if  you  do  a  little  figuring  for  yourself.  Get  from  your 
local  dealer  prices  on  the  following  ingredients; 


W/q.  lbs.  "Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead    $.. 

H  gallon  Pure  linseed  oil        .... 

Vi  gallon  Turpentine    -•---• 

J^  pint  Turpentine  drier    -     -     •     -     • 

This  makes  1  gallon  Genuine  old-fashioned  paint 


Compare  this  with  the  cost  of  any  other  paint  you  would  think 
of  using.   You'll  find  the  best  is  also  the  cheapest. 

OUR  FREE.  PAINTING  HELPS 

We  try  to  be  of  service  to  those  about  to  paint.   We  will  send  you, 
if  asked,  color  schemes,  miscellaneous  directions,  and  name  of  "Blue 
List"  Painters  in  your  community,  men  who  use  our  "Dutch  Boy 
Painter"  white  lead.    Ask  for"Helps  No.  155."  That  will  include 

everything. 

To  Painters :     If  you  are  a  skilled  white-.eader  ana  use     ■ 
"Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead,  send  us   your  name  for  our 
"Painters'  Blue  List."     Write  us  for  Blue  List  Circular 
No.  155. 


It  gives  particulars. 

National  Lead  Company 

An  Office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 

New  York     Boston     Bufialo     Cincinnati     Chicago 

Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia 


Dhn  T.  Lewis  &  Bros. 
National  Lead  &  Oil  Co..  Pittsburgh 


Wo  want  our  1911  CataTogiu 
the  home  of  every  Fanner  ia 
America;  173  pages  of  genuine 
Biitriry*    Harness    and   Saddle 
bargains;  251  iilu';trations;  138 
styles  Vehicles,    74   dosisas    in 
Harness.     Biggest   aod 
best  book  ever  print- 
1^  ed.  Murray  "Highest 
Award"    Buggies 
Direct  from  hisFac- 
'  tory;  4  weeks*   road 
'  trial;  2  years'    guar- 
antee.    Send  for  this 
Big  Free  Book  today. 
WilberH.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.:i28E.  6th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0 
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OaVc  <P^O  lO  tpilU  "I'autory  Rebuilt''  Typewriters  are 
perfect  ill  qiKiIity,  cndition  aud  louks.  Durable  and  reliable 
in  coii-truciion  and  seviieable  in  every  way.  Buy  from  the 
largest  fact'^ry  in  the  worlii  with  branch  stor*!S  in  le.idini;:  cities. 
We  guarantee  for  one  year  :;:ainst  (iefectiu  workman- 
ship and  mateii  1.  M'riie  f-T  (;ifilo;:ue  ;aiU  aildrtss 
of  near.st  tirnmli  ntfi-e. 

American  "Writing  Machine  Co. 
345  Broadway,  New  York 


French,   German,  Spanish,   Italian 

Can  }je  learnpd  qtiickly,  easily  and  pleasantly, 
at  spare  nicmenls.    lu    your  own  liomf.      Yuu 
hear  the  liviu":  voice  of  a  nativt>  professor  pro- 
ounce  each  word  and  phrase.    In  a  surprisingly 
shorttime  yon  can  speak  a  new  languaj,'e  ljy  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  with 
Rosenthal's  Practical  Llngnlstry 

Send  for  Bouklet  and  Testimonials 

The  Langnage-Phone  Method 
802  Metropolis  BIdg..  New  York. 


It's  the   Oxygen 

in  Calox  (Peroxide  of  Hydrogen)  that  renders  it  so  efficient 

as  a  cleanser  of  the  mouth  and  whitener  of  the  teeth. 

Dentists  advise  its  use      Physicians  prescribe  it. 

All  Druggists,  25  cents. 

Sample  and  booklet  free  on  request. 

McKESSON   &  ROBBINS,   NEW    YORK 

Ask  for  the  Calox  Tooth  Brush. 


There's  a  part  o'  God's  creation  very  handy  t'  yer 

view, 
All  the  truth  o'  life  is  in  it,  an'  remember,  BUI,  it's 

you. 
An'  after  all  yer  science  ye  must  look  up  in  yer 

mind 
An'  learn  its  own  astronomy  the  star  o'  peace  t' 

find. 

There's  good  old   Aunt   Samanthy  Jane  that  all 

her  journey  long 
Has  led  her  heart  to  labor  with  a  reveille  of  song. 
Her  folks  hev  robbed  an'  left  her,  but  her  faith  in 

goodness  grows; 
She  hasn't  any  larnin',  but  I  tell  ye.  Bill,  she  knows. 

She's  hed  her  share  o'  troubles;  I  remember  well 

the  day 
We  took  her  t'  the  poor-house — she  was  singin'  all 

the  way. 
Ye  needn't  be  afraid  t'  come  where  stormy  Jordan 

flows, 
If  all  the  larnin'  ye  can  git  has  taught  ye  half 

she  knows. 

There's  a  many  big  departments  in  this  ancient 

school  o'  God, 
An'  ye  keep  right  on  a  I'arnin'  till  ye  lay  beneath 

the  sod. 
All  the  books  an'  apperaytus,  all  the  wisdom  o' 

the  seers 
Will  be  jest  a  preparation  fer  the  study  o*  the  years. 

Thomas  Hardy  can  scarcely  touch  the 
heart  with  a  subject  so  strangely  removed 
from  common  experience  as  is  "The  Tom 
Letter,"  that  appears  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  The  English  Review.  But  the  verses 
have  been  modeled  by  the  delicate  hands  of 
a  finished  ai'tist. 

The  Torn  I^etter 

By  Thomas  Hardy 

I 

I  tore  your  letter  into  strips 

No  bigger  than  the  tiny  feathers 

That  ducks  preen  out  in  changing  weathers 

Upon  the  shifting   ripple-tips.  . 

II 

Thereafter  on  my  bed  alone 

I  seemed  to  see  you  in  a  vision. 

And  hear  you  say:  "Why  this  derision 

Of  one  drawn  to  you,  tho  unknown?" 

Ill 
Yea,  eve's  quick  mood  had  run  its  course. 

The  night  had  cooled  my  hasty  madness; 

I  suffered  a  regretful  sadness 
Which  deepened  into  real  remorse. 

IV 

I  thought  what  pensive,  patient  days 
A  soul  must  know  of  grain  so  tender; 
How  much  of  good  must  grace  the  sender 

Of  such  sweet  words  in  such  bright  phrase. 


Uprising  then,  as  things  unpriced 

I  .sought  each  fragment,  patched  and  mended; 

The  midnight  faded  ere  I  had  ended 
And  gathered  words  I  had  sacrificed. 

VI 

Cut  some,  alas,  of  those  I  threw. 

Were  past  my  search,  destroyed  forever: 
They  were  your  name  and  place;  and  never 

Did  I  regain  those  clues  to  you. 

VII 

.\nd  having  missed,  by  rash  unheed, 
My  first,  last,  only  means  to  know  you, 
It  dawned  on  me  I  must  forgo  you. 

And  at  the  sense  I  ached  indeed. 

VIII 
That  ache  for  you,  got  long  ago. 

Comes  back;  I  never  could  outgrow  it. 

What  a  revenge  did  you  but  know  it! 
But  that  you  will  not,  can  not  know. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

ROBINS    FIRST    FLIGHTS 

"  I  ""HE  story  of  the  financial  dealings  of 
■'•  Joseph  Vi.  Robin,  banker,  has  been  filling 
columns  in  the  New  York  daily  papers, 
And  many  of  the  hiddcm  chapters  are  likely 
to  be  revealed  Iwfore  long  in  certain  courts 
of  justice.  But  the  "vital,  pimgent  story" 
in  this  great  tangle  of  circumstances,  says 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  not  that 
of  the  rich  promoter's  downfall,  but  that  "of 
the  lonely  boy  Roljinovitch,  and  how  he  ate 
his  way  like  an  acid  through  the  thickly 
folded  fabric  of  New  York  affairs." 

We  are  told  of  the  coming  of  this  fifteen- 
year-old  Russian  boy  to  this  country,  with 
ihis  sister,  a  physician,  who  became  an  interne 
in  a  New  York  hospital.  Her  meager  pay 
:barely  provided  for  her  own  wants,  and 
Joseph  had  to  shift  for  himself. 

His  equipment  for  the  battle  consisted  of 
.a  good  knowledge  of  French  and  Russian,  a 
■broad  general  reading,  an  unusual  under- 
standing of  mathematics — he  knew  dif- 
ferential calculus — a  little  bad  English,  and 
no  money.  He  saw  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
-was  to  make  himself  master  of  the  language. 
He  threw  himself  on  it  like  a  starving  man 
•on  a  tempting  edible.  He  entered  a  night 
school  and  refused  to  take  his  place  with  the 
beginners  in  English,  insisting  on  reciting 
and  writing  the  work  of  the  schools  with  the 
students  who  were  born  to  the  tongue. 
Within  eight  months  he  wrote  idiomatically, 
fluently,  and  with  almost  perfect  correctness, 
And  he  spoke  without  an  accent. 

Meanwhile  he  was  starving  half  the  time. 
He  ran  errands;  he  shoveled  snow;  he  vn-ote 
letters  in  Russian  and  English  for  East  Side 
merchants.  It  is  said  that  one  day  he 
bought  the  outfit  of  a  retiring  bootblack  and 
started  shining  shoes  in  Union  Square.  The 
competition  was  very  keen.  It  took  Robin- 
•ovitch  only  a  week  to  work  out  a  scheme  to 
iit  the  situation. 

He  got  an  old  messenger  boy's  cap  and 
fitted  it  with  a  neatly  lettered  legend,  "  One 
Minute  Shine."  He  was  able  to  make  the 
advertisement  good,  and  his  trade  doubled 
and  trebled.  In  a  few  days  he  took  two  other 
bootblacks  into  partnership,  selling  each  of 
them  a  cap.  The  three  of  them  formed  a 
close  corporation,  strong  enough  to  sup- 
press any  imitator  by  force  of  arms,  and  they 
sold  other  newsboys  the  right  to  wear  the 
•caps,  together  with  the  caps  themselves,  at  a 
handsome  profit. 

Now,  naturally,  such  a  scheme  could  not 
grow  forever.  As  soon  as  a  majority  of  the 
boys  in  the  Square  were  equipped  with  the 
caps  there  would  no  longer  be  any  distinc- 
tion in  wearing  them.  Robinovitch  chose 
the  psychological  moment  to  withdraw.  He 
had  kept  secret  the  names  of  the  hatter  and 
the  draftsman  who  did  the  lettering,  and  he 
sold  the  information  to  his  partners.  In 
three  weeks  there  was  hardly  one  of  the  let- 
tered caps  to  be  seen  on  the  square. 

Robin  now  determined  to  become  a  news- 
paper man.  He  finally  secured  a  place  on  the 
staff  of  a  new  paper,  The  Recorder.  Here  he 
read  the  foreign  e.xchanges,  wrote  a  weekly 
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The  Clear  Track 
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Two  men  a  thousand  miles 
apart  talk  to  each  other  by 
telephone  without  leaving 
their  desks. 

Two  wires  of  copper  form 
the  track  over  which  the  talk 
travels  from  point  to  point 
throughout  the  continent. 

Moving  along  one  railroad 
at  the  same  time  are  scores 
of  trains  carrying  thousands 
of  passengers.  The  telephone 
track  must  be  clear  from  end 


to  end  to  carry  the  voice  of 
one  customer. 

The  Bell  system  has  more 
than  ien  million  miles  of  wire 
and  reaches  over  five  million 
telephones.  This  system  is 
operated  by  a  force  of  one 
hundred  thousand  people  and 
makes  seven  billion  connec- 
tions a  year — twenty  million 
"  clear  tracks "  a  day  for  the 
local  and  long  distance  com- 
munication of  the  American 
people. 


The  efficiency  of  the  "Bell  system  depends  upon 
''One  System,  One  Volicy,  Universal  Service." 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 


111  electing:  tlie  First  Mortg.Tges 
securing  our  Certificates,  our  officers 
determine  every  feature  bearing  upon 
tlieir  safety.  6%  interest  coupons 
attached. 

Write  for  booklet  "  F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  fc  TRUST  CO. 

lCAriUL£ SURPLUS  S400 000 00    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

-nnni&aiBilbaciitiSSiEiSie " 


Home-Life 

I N  O  R  D  E  R      By  A.  T.  Schofield.  M.O. 

Good  health,  good  sanitation.  Sensible  treatment  of 
the  body  in  the  matter  of  bathinjr,  food,  pood  air.  sleep 
and  healthful  sun  lundings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Delicious,  Invigorating 

MALTED  MILK 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 
Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Rich  milk  and  malted-f^rain  extract,  in  powder.     A  qoick  lunch.  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

~^^voia  Imitations— Ask  for  ''HORUCK'S"—EvBrywlteire 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 

HORLICK'S 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tuk  Literary  Digest  wner  writing  to  advertisers. 
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These  Are  Not 
Ordinary  Dates 

You  know  how  good  even 
ordinary  dates  taste.  But 
just  think  of  some  so  much 
more  delicious  and  luscious 
than  any  you  ever  ate,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  imag- 
ine^ and,    sure    enough,    you   think    of 


proni^^i-^ 


Buy  some  today.  They  are  the  choicest  of 
the  choice  yield  of  Arabia's  gardens;  come 
carefully  wrapped  in  oiled  paper  and  packed  in 
dust-proof  cartons  (never  sold  in  bulk). 

In  color,  softness,  moisture  and  taste  they 
excel  any  other  dates  to  be  bought  anywhere. 

Dromedary  Dates  are  for  sale  by  good  gro- 
cers  and    fruiterers. 

For  10  cents,  to  cover  expenses,  wo 
will    mail    a    special    sample   carton 

Send  for  Cook-Book,  Free 

A  collection  of  100  prize  recipes 
for  preparing  dates,  figs,  cocoa- 
nut,  raisins,  etc.  These  are 
favorite  dishes  of  the  best  cooks 
in  the  land. 

THE  HILLS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
Beach  and 
Washington  Streets 
Dept. 
New  Yori 


ITYLERX^GENEMTOR 

For  Domestic  Purposes^ 


Will  fit  any  hot  water, 
steam  or  warm-air  heater 
or  surface-burning  stove, 
and  will  supply  all  the 
hot  'water  required  for 
the  kitchen,  laundry  and 
bath  room  from  the 
SAME  FIRE  THAT 
HEATS  THE  HOUSE. 
Hot  water  at  ANY 
HOUR — day  or  night. 
It  can  also  be  used  for 
heating  the  kitchen  or 
any  remote  room. 
Think  of  the  COM- 
FORT, ECONOMY 
and  CONVENIENCE. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
or  send  for  one  direct, 
EXPRESS  PREPAID, 
$4.00. 

FREDERICK   A.  TYLER, 

MANUFACTURER. 

34  Beaver  St.,      Albany,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


column  of  European  gossip,  and  did  various 
other  odd  jobs.  "And  all  the  while  he  was 
keeping  half  a  dozen  side  irons  in  the  fire — 
schemes  for  plating  silverware,  for  starting 
a  song  jjublishing  house,  for  running  a  loan 
fund  in  the  office,  and  the  like."  All  this 
time,  says  our  informant,  Robinovitch 
talked  much,  thought  much,  and  learned 
much  about  economics  and  finance.  To 
proceed : 

He  had  been  some  two  years  on  The  Re- 
corder when  his  sister  in  the  asylum  com- 
plained of  certain  abuses  in  the  treatment  of 
patients  there.  She  quarreled  with  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  institution,  and  then  told 
her  brother  the  whole  story.  He  saw  the 
possibilities  of  an  expose,  wrote  an  article 
attacking  the  system,  and  sold  it  to  a  rival 
newspaper  for  $300.  Also,  he  contrived 
matters  so  that  hfe  was  taken  on  the  staff  of 
the  paper  to  write  articles  for  the  "crusade" 
which   followed. 

The  sensation  lasted  for  weeks.  When  it 
was  over,  Robinovitch  was  out  of  a  job. 

For  a  while  he  drifted  about  New  York, 
making  a  little  money  in  various  petty 
schemes.  Ever  ambitious  and  ever  aiming 
toward  the  goal  of  respectability,  he  found 
an  "open  8esame"  in  the  word  "Charity." 
So  one  day  we  find  him  making  this  blimt 
proposal  to  the  Charities  Commissioner,  Gen. 
James  R .  0' Beirne : 

"I've  got  a  philanthropic  scheme,  Gen- 
eral, that  I  think  you'll  be  interested  in. 
It's  a  plan  for  helping  people  with  small  in- 
comes to  build  their  own  homes.  Tbpy  will 
help  each  other." 

Of  course,  the  General  knew  about  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  before  Robin- 
ovitch told  him  about  them,  but  he  wanted 
to  help  Robinovitch  to  go  on  in  a  course  that 
was  unquestionably  a  good  one.  So  the 
General  took  up  the  plan,  introduced  Robin- 
ovitch to  a  number  of  men  who  had  money 
and  some  things  that  money  does  not  always 
bring,  and  among  them  they  organized  a 
mutual  building  and  loan  association. 

They  rented  a  small  office  in  lower  Broad- 
way; General  O' Beirne  was  made  president 
and  Robinovitch  became  general  manager, 
and  did  practically  all  the  active  work — on  a 
salary  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 

A  good  business  was  built  up.  Robin  was 
scrupulously  honest  in  his  dealings  with  the 
company  and  made  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities for  meeting  men  of  affairs  and  for 
acquiring  exact  knowledge  of  the  inner  work- 
ings of  corporations.  When  he  had  a  thou- 
sand dollars  or  so,  he  saw  a  chance  at  Niagara. 

His  name  was  now  Joseph  G.  Robin.  He 
told  General  O'Beirne  that  he  had  changed 
it  because  he  was  a  fugitive  from  Russia  and 
he  was  afraid  that  Russian  spies  would  follow 
him. 

Robin  studied  the  engineering  problems 
at  the  Falls,  secured  the  cooperation  of 
eminent  financiers,  organized  the  Niagara, 
Lockport  and  Ontario  Power  Company, 
and  a  few  years  later  sold  out,  making  a 
profit  of  about  $1,000,000.  And  the  rest 
of  the  acts  of  Joseph  G.  Robin  are  being 
written  in  the  chronicles  of  the  newspapers 
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Baker's 


Coeoa 


Has  a  most 
delicious  flavor 

Is  pure  and 
heahMul 

An  ideal  food 
beverage 


GENUINE  HAS  THIS  TRADE- 
MARK ON  EVERY  PACKAGE 

WalterBaker&CoXtd. 

EstaHishtd   1  ?80 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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TRE"BBST'1.1GHT 


Absolutely  safe.  Makes  and  bums  its  own 
pas.  Brilliant  500  candle  power  light. 
Casts  no  shadow.  Costs  2  cents  per 
week.  No  smoke,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.    Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5*h  St.,  Canton,  O. 


DR.  ISAAC  THOMPSON'S 
Celebrated  EYEWATER 

has  been  in  constant  use  for  over  100  years.  If  you're 
suffering  from  weak,  inflamed  or  sore  eyes  in  any 
form,  its  use  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit.  As  a  daily 
toilet  article  it  is  indispensable. 

For  Sa/f  iy  all  Druggists.     Price  25C. 

Write  for  set  ol    Allegorical    Art   Pictures    FREE. 

JOHN      L.     THOMPSON,     SONS     &     CO., 

163  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Teach  Your 

Children 

to  Use 

Dioxogen 


>J^ 


mKfA  ^::^^^-fe;^-^v/^>A'v^^^ 


Accidents  "Mill  happen  and  wherever 
there  is  t  cut,  a  wound,  or  any  break 
in  tht,  si  m  there  is  the  dan'aor  of  in- 
fection V)\o\ogcn  prevents  infection; 
k  LP  itTl\Ni\s  on  hand  as  a  measure  of 
protic  tio'^  It  isliarmless,  safe,  reliable. 
A  2  oz  trial  bottle  will  be  sent  free 
upon  requcsi.  with  directions  for  many 
important  eniorKency  and  toilet  uses. 
Write  now. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

102 Front  St.,  New  York. 
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A   WOMAN   SPY   FOR   DIAZ 

AS  one  of  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  "little 
eagle,"  as  Diaz  is  sometimes  called, 
Miss  Mary  Garcia,  performing  hazardous 
services  in  behalf  of  Mexico  and  its  President, 
reminds  one  of  the  women  of  the  North  and 
South  who  risked  everything  for  love  of 
glory,  adventui'e,  or  country,  as  spies.  Miss 
Garcia  is  not  a  Mexican,  so  her  liking  for  this 
dangerous  work  may  be  put  down  to  sheer 
daring  and  nerve.  She  is  now  stopping  at 
Winthrop,  Me.,  and,  according  to  her  story, 
as  she  tells  it  in  the  Boston  Poal,  she  tracked 
for  weeks  Francisco  I.  Madero,  head  of  the 
anti-reelectionists,  and  at  another  time 
gained  information  which  led  to  the  Euro- 
pean exile  of  C!en.  Bernardo  Reyes,  the 
popular  hero  of  Mexico.     She  says: 

"Francisco  I.  Madero,  head  of  the  anti- 
reelectionists  opposing  Diaz,  I  met  at  El 
Paso.  We  were  introduced  at  a  public  bail, 
at  which  all  the  notables  of  the  place,  and 
especially  the  military,  foregathered.  It  so 
happened  that  the  woman  who  introduced 
us  was  a  mutual  friend,  so  that  in  this  in- 
stance, at  least,  I  had  to  work  no  guile. 

"Madero  was  easily  the  lion  of  the  ball, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  all  the  women 
present,  of  whatever  age,  should  desire  to 
meet  him. 

"  I  was  able  to  make  use  of  the  acquain- 
tance in  many  ways.  Through  Madero  him- 
self I  met  many  other  members  of  the  anti- 
Diaz  party.  Vouched  for  by  him,  and  in 
turn  by  those  to  whom  he  introduced  me,  I 
was  able  to  mingle  freely  with  the  leaders 
in  all  the  revolutionary  centers  in  Mexico, 
myself  posing  meanwhile  as  an  ardent  'pa- 
triot.' 

"Several  times  I  was  entrusted  by  Ma- 
dero with  valuable  secrets,  and  assigned  Ijy 
him  to  various  missions  of  difficulty.  In  all 
of  those  in  which  I  succeeded,  from  his 
point  of  view,  I  informed  the  Government  of 
what  I  had  done,  so  that  the  Diaz  party, 
my  employers,  were  the  real  gainers  through 
my  diplomacy. 

"When  I  was  finally  called  off  the  Ma- 
dero trail,  it  was  because  Diaz  wished  one 
of  his  own  relatives  to  obtain  the  final 
glory,  and  to  reap  the  reward  of  my  work. 
I  was  merely  the  paid  worker  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  did  not  deem  it  meet  that  there 
should  be  any  personal  credit  allowed  me 
for  what  I  had  done.  As  far  as  that  goes, 
however,  my  life  would  not  have  been  safe 
for  an  instant  if  there  had  happened  to  be 
in  the  Diaz  party  a  traitor  to  inform  the 
prospective  rebels  what  I  was  doing. 

"Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes,  Mexico's  military 
hero,  who  was  implicated  in  the  uprising 
two  years  ago,  is  an  able,  honest  man  of 
great  ability,  infinitely  harder  to  track  than 
Madero.  I  was,  despite  that  fact,  told  to 
learn  what  I  could  about  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  doings.  There  was  no  need 
for  me  to  look  after  his  letters.  Others  at- 
tended to  that  before  ever  I  had  the  chance. 
Mexico  is  networked  by  the  paid  spies  of 
the  Government. 

"  I  met  him,  as  I  did  Madero,  at  a  pnbhc 
function,  this  time  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Freciuently  I  was  entertained  at  his  home. 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  suspected 
me,  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  whatever 
I  accomplished  in  securing  evidence  against 


The  Howard  Watch 


In  token   of  faithful 
service  there  is   no 
reward  so  fitting  as 
the   gift   of  a  Howard 
Watch. 

In  itself  it  stands  for 

punctuality,  accuracy,  efficiency. 
It  is  always  "on  the  job"  and 
it  always  "makes  good." 

During    January    in    nearly 
every  bank,  insurance  company, 


railroad  office,  factory  or  store, 
there  is  some  man,  or  men, 
marked  for  special  recognition. 

Promotion,  higher  pay,  are  power- 
ful incentives.  They  touch  a  man's 
self-interest.  A  Howard  Watch 
touches  his  heart.  There  is  a  loyalty 
that  money  alone  cannot  measure 
and  appreciation  that  no  ordinary 
gift  will  express. 

The  Howard  idea  is  more  than 
a  watch:  it  is  a  tradition.  The 
Howard  owner  is  one  of  a  select 
company — a  company  whose  mem- 
bership embraces  the  ablest  men  of 
this  country  for  three  generations. 


Not  every  Jeweler  can  sell  you   a  HOWARD    Watch.     Find  the  HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.      He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you  "  The  Story  of   Edward 
Howard  and  the  First  American  Watch"— an  inspiring  chapter  of  history  that 
every  man  and  boy  should  read. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  DOCTORS  ONLY 

We  have  acq\iired  the  Cassell  (Londoni  linn  of  Medical  Rooks  whirh  includes  some  of  the  best  books 
for  the  specialist  and  general  practitioner  in  the  Engli>li  lan<;iiac;e.  There  are  several  new  titles  in  the 
list  as  well  as  revisions  of  standard  works.  We  now  have  a  catalop;  of  forty-two  books  appealing  directly 
to  Doctors.    Let  us  send  it  to  you — Ask  for  Medical  List  B.    Fink  &  W.-msnalls  Comp.^ny,  New  York 


The 

Prevention 
of  Disease 

A  Valuable  Work  for 

rh<t:tu'ians  by  Mast 

Eminent  Authnrilies 

2  vols.,  $7.50 


Covers  thoroughly  the  history  and  the  principles  of  prophylaxis. 
Preventive  operations  and  medication  fully  described. 
Many  prescriptions  given  for  attacking  incipient  disease. 
Hints  on  diseases  of  children  and  women  especially  %-aluable. 
Prophylaxis  in  surgery  is  ably  treated  by  high  authorities. 

"Even,'  section  reveals  the  stroke  of  a  master  hand  and  a  skillful  know- 
ledge of  the  isc\.%.''— Medical  WorU,  Phila. 

FUNK  &  \Y.\GNALLS  COMPANY.  *4-60  EAST  TWEKTT-TTTTRD  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Our  ivaders  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digksv  when  vrritlng  to  advertisers. 
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ror  The  Gorden       for  The  Garden 


Dreers  Garden  Book 


Describes  over  1200  varieties  of  Flower-seeds,  2000  kinds 

of  Plants,  600  varieties  of  Vegetables,  besides  hundreds  of 

Shrubs,  Climbers,  Roses,  Aquatics,  Lawn  Grasses,  etc., 

etc.     288   large  pages,  nearly  1000  illustrations,  8  color 

and  duotone  plates.  500  cultural  articles  by  experts,  telling 

in  plain  language  exactly  how  to  grow  Flowers,  Vegetables, 

Plants,  etc.    A  garden  classic  for  tnree-quarters  of  a  century. 

Sent  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication. 


I>IiEER^S    ORCHID-FJLOWEItED  SWEET  PEAS 

These  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  Sweet  Pea  family  and  just  as  easy  to 
f row  as  tlie  ordinary  sort.  Fluwers  of  extraordiuary  size,  "with  wavy 
petals,  usually  borne  four  to  a  spray.  A  mixture  containing  all  colors. 
10c  per  packet:  15c  per  oz.     "Garden  Book"  free  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 


714  Chestnut  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


POULTRY 
TRUTHS 
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After   all,  it's  the 
TRUTH-the  plain 
unvarnished     prac- 
tical /acts    about 
poultry-raising,  that 
you   want,  not  theories  ad- 
vanced   by  writers  who  too 
often  have  "  an  axe  to  grind." 
Mr.  S.  B.  Twining,  a  lead- 
ing  authority  on  practical 
poultry-raising    for    profit,    has 
wrritten  a  valuable  book  that 
gives  readers  the  benefit  of  his 
life-long  experience  —  a  plain, 
honest  statement  of  /acts. 
Every  phase  of  the  poultry  business  is  covered 
including  Capon  Culture. 

POULTRY    TRUTHS    is   bemg  sold 
on  its  merits — no  connection  with  any  pub- 
lication or  advertising  scheme. 

You'll  find  it  profitable  to  read 
this  book.    No  other  book  contains 
so  much  practical,  reliable  advice. 

4^1    r\f\   PER   COPY 
•t>l«vU   POSTPAID 

Send  for  Yotir  Copy  Today. 

AFTON  FARMS,  Box  D-10^ 

Yardley,  Pa. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

Book  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1911  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  AM  about  Incubators,  their  prices 
and  their  operation.  A U  about  poultry  houses  and 
how  t«  build  them.  It's  an  encylopedia  of 
chickendom.  Ynu  need  it.  Only  15c. 
^'.I'.SIIOtSIAIiER,  Box  90H         Freeport,  III. 


Grandmother's  Rainbow  Collec- 
tion of  Sweet  Peas 

All  the  exquisite  shadings  of  the  Spencer 
Types.  Send  loc.  stamps  or  coin  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  half  ounee  package  ;  also  catalog  for 
1911  included  free.     Write  today. 

WM.  ELUOTT  &  SONS,  39  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue. 

of  purebred  poultry,  for  1911,  over  200  pages,  57 
1  arge  colored  pictures  of  fowls,  calendar  for  each 
month,  illustrations,  de«criptioas,  photos,  incu- 
bators, brooders,  information,  und  all  details 
concerning  the  business,  where  and  how  to  buj 
fine  poultry,  eggs  for  batching,  supplies,  etc.  at 
lowest  cost,  in  fact  the  greatest  poultry  catalog 
ever  published.  Send  Ifv*  fo*'  this  handsome  book, 
B.  H.  CREIDER,       Box  15,        Rheems,  Pa. 
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CaBT  OUR  FREB  BOOK-Leam  to 
Grow  California's  Grand 
Plants  in  your  Own  home 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the  beautiful  and  un- 
usual plants  of  California?    Just  enough,  probably, 
to  make  you  anxious  to  have  some  of  them  in  vour 
own  home.    Our  New  PiiceCata 
los;ue.just  out.tells  about  these 

things  and  how  they  may  be  ^^^■■gwvrLyj//— kis^^ 
movedsuccessfully  to  other  ^Ksf^^^fVVil^^^^^ 
sections    of    tlie    country.   ^rj-.\r^r\i'i^i'lli^'^'^ 
In  addition,  it  describes 

Luther  Burbank's 


Productions 


—  Fruits,   Nuts  and  Flowers  — 
which  we  alone  are  authorized 
to  place   on  the  market.     Two 
other    books,   Iwautifully    illus- 
trated   in    colors,    at    25c    each 
postpaid:  '  'California  Horticul- 
ture,** tellin*  how  to  succeed 
with  trees  and  plants;  '"  New  Products 
of  the  Trees,"  fully  describing  Mr. Bur- 
bank's  recent  introductions-     Whether 
or  not  you  order  these,  however,  write 
for  our  new,  free  Catalogue,   anyway  ! 
State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Inc 

Geo.  C.  RoEnivij.  Prf sident  and  Manager 
Box  F,  Fresno.  C':iIifornia 

Established  ISSi    Paid-up  Capital. $-i00.000 


Gladiolus,  the  Summer  Queen 
of  Flowers  in  YOUR  Garden 

You  want  flowers  from  early  summer  until 
frost,  sure  to  furnisli  a  wealth  of  delicate 
and  brilliant  blot^nis  for  cutting.  To  have 
them,  plant  our  Gladiolus  bulbs  this  sprinis:, 
in  front  of  shrubs  or  vines,  or  among  the 
Peonies  and  Iris.  The  stately  spikes  of  daz- 
zling Gladioli  will  gladden  your  garden 
and  home  every  day  this  summer. 

A  box  of  50  Bulbs  for  50  cts.,  postpaid 

This  is  a  carefully  selected  assortment  and 
an  unequaled  offer.  Worth  five  times  this 
piice.  Every  bulb  of  blooming  size.  Cul- 
tural directions  included.  We  can  only 
allow  one  box  to  each  address.  Send,  y<>ur 
ordernowin  insure  it  bein^  pronii)tly  filled. 

A  postal  brink's  yi>u  our  catalogue. 

CUSHMAN  GUDIOLUS  COMPANY 
Desk  20,  Sylvania,  Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


.cb,  12*.  ror 
■      -  r>B  Ilk 


I   and  lie.  lor  t»-iQ 


I  ooird  or  pickcl  Irncc  li 
»er)  strong  and  will  13ii  lor  vears.  AnyDodv  can  anoid  a  (ptic  ji  Ibesr  pf'itira  Made 
o(  No  li  siffl  *irr  heavily  galvanircd  W*  i-ani  every  one  needing  fence  or  gales  to 
Hj»e  our  Larin  Fr**  C>ialoiii*  No.  20,  "hiih  illu»i rates  and  Oi^cnbei  our  full  linf 

oaiDvd  for  ibeie  ariicle*.    Wrln  »s  a  posial  card  toilay  for  our  Free  Catalogue  No  » 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS.  Bo.  432  MUNCIE.  INDIANA. 


Every  American  Planter  knoTvs  that 

Burpee's  Seeds  Grow! 

BUT — do  You  know  wh}f  they  are  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  grown  for  planting 
in   1911  ?     Our  address  is  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE   &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings, 
Philadelphia.     Send    us   your  address,   and  we  shall    mail,  without   cost,  a  copy  of 

The  Leading  American  Seed  catalog  for  I9il,  a  bright  New  Book  of 

174    pages   that   tells    The    Plain    Truth   About  THE    BURPEE-QUAUTY    SEEDS. 


him  was  done  in  the  face  of  the  greatest- 
difficulties,  and  with  every  possible  impedi- 
ment, it  would  seem,  placed  in  my  path. 
Several  times  I  was  nearly  detected  in  the 
very  act  of  eavesdropping  and  detection,  I 
assure  you,  besides  upsetting  all  my  plans, 
might  have  meant  very  grave  personal  dis- 
aster. 

"  But  the  spice  of  danger  has  always  been, 
the  incentive  which  has  spurred  me  to- 
greater  effort.  I  felt  that  Reyes  suspected 
me,  but  knew  that  he  would  do  nothing  un- 
less he  had  positive  proof  against  me.  That 
is  the  sort  of  man  he  is,  always  fearful  of 
doing  another  an  injustice.  It  was  on  this 
trait  in  his  character  that  I  placed  my  de- 
pendence and  to  which  I  entrusted,  as  it 
were,  my  life. 

"By  dint  of  repeated  visits,  I  had  some 
idea  of  where  to  look  for  his  private  pa- 
pers. In  the  dead  of  night  I  entered  his- 
writing-room,  admitting  myself  by  means 
of  false  keys  and  abstracted  from  his  es- 
critoire papers  still  on  file  as  docimien- 
tary  evidences  in  the  Government  archives. 

"Soon  after  this,  Reyes  was  exiled  to  Eu- 
rope, and  the  position  of  Diaz  until  recently 
appeared  unthreatened.  But  the  revolu- 
tionists are  never  entirely  crusht.  The  fire 
of  rebellion  is  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and 
smolders  as  eternally  as  that  of  Mt.  Etna,  with 
outbreaks  very  nearly  as  frequent." 

Miss  Garcia  was  bom  of  well-to-do  parents 
in  Havana,  and  her  childhood  was  spent  on  a 
plantation.  Outgrowing  the  instructions  of 
her  tutor,  she  was  sent  to  a  Canadian  con- 
vent to  complete  her  education.  The  death 
of  her  father  and  mother  within  a  few  weeks 
of  each  ether  led  her  to  engage  in  a  life  of 
adventure,  and  she  shortly  became  employed 
by  the  Government  service  in  Cuba.  But 
to  continue: 

"WTien  an  offer  came  to  me  from  an 
official  under  President  Diaz  of  Mexico,  I 
decided  to  accept,  and  indeed  gave  my 
acceptance  in  person.  I  met  Diaz,  and  he 
imprest  me  as  a  thoroughly  good  man, 
one  with  whom  I  would  not  be  afraid  to 
intrust  the  welfare  of  my  own  native  land, 
a  despotic  ruler,  perhaps,  but  still  wise 
and  inclined  to  be  kindly  when  not  aroused 
by  the  opposition  of  his  enemies. 

"Of  my  most  recent  adventures,  I  may 
say  that  when  I  was  in  Torreon  there  was 
great  excitement.  The  revolutionists  were 
then  on  the  hilltops  surrounding  the  city, 
but  by  no  means  placing  it  in  a  state  of 
siege,  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, all  loyal  to  the  core,  were  out  in  an 
attempt,  or  rather  a  series  of  efforts,  to  dis- 
lodge the  attackers. 

"The  citizens  were  arrested  by  the  hun- 
dreds, but  Americans,  to  whom  manj^  cour- 
tesies were  extended  by  the  better  class, 
and  against  whom  I  never  heard  any  but  the 
lowest  and  most  ignorant  inveigh,  were 
treated  very  civilly.  My  own  brother,  how- 
ever, who  was  on  a  business  visit  to  look 
after  some  investments  made  at  my  recom- 
mendation, was  among  those  arrested  on 
suspicion. 

"In  such  a  time  of  excitement  one  could 
never  tell  what  would  or  would  not  hap- 
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pen.  There  was  no  means  of  my  com- 
mimicating  immediately  with  those  high 
in  authority,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
guaranty  that  if  I  succeeded  in  commu- 
nicating with  them  that  I  would  be  listened 
to. 

"By  means  of  subterfuge  and  bribery  I 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  my  brother's 
escape,  which  he  has  since  made  good  be- 
yond the  border.  We  decided  it  best  not  to 
be  seen  together.  In  my  flight  in  a  round- 
about way  I  succeeded  in  reaching  Juarez, 
where  I  successfully  eluded  the  Mexican 
guards  and  crossed  the  international  bridge 
to  El  Paso,  Tex. 

"  In  all  my  work  for  Diaz  I  never  assimied 
any  disguise  whatever,  deeming  an  appear- 
ance of  innocence  my  best  safeguard.  I  was 
naver  subjected  to  insult  or  even  to  an  offen- 
sive gaze. 

"The  only  time  I  was  ever  under  fire 
was  once  while  riding  from  Orizaba,  State 
of  Vera ,  Cruz,  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  I 
was  proceeding  in  the  moonlight  along  an 
apparently  deserted  way  when  I  heard  the 
ping  of  a  bullet  whizzing  uncomfortably 
close,  followed  by  a  sharp  order  to  ele- 
vate my  hands.  This  I  promptly  obeyed, 
as  there  was  no  chance  for  escape. 

"I  felt  that  all  was  lost.  Then  what  was 
my  surprize  to  learn  that  my  captors  were 
Federal  guards,  upon  whom,  upon  showing 
my  concealed  credentials,  I  easily  obtained 
profuse  apologies  and  immediate  release. 

"The  Federals  were  in  wait  for  a  noto- 
rious outlaw  of  whose  probable  passage 
that  way  they  had  been  apprized.  I  never 
heard  whether  or  not  they  got  him,  but  I 
presume  he  eluded  them,  as  that  is  most 
often  the  case,  the  people  of  the  outlying 
districts  being  nearly  all  in  sympathy  with 
the  baridits. 

"Life  is  too  hazardous  for  me  in  Mexico, 
anyhow.  I  am  going  to  a  plantation  owned 
by  my  brother,  near  Santiago,  Cuba.  I  came 
to  Winthrop  because  previously  I  spent  a 
portion  of  a  summer  here  about  eight  years 
ago,  and  I  wanted  to  see  how  it  looked  with 
a  Maine  winter  coming  on;  besides,  it  lay 
on  my  route  to  Montreal,  where  I  have 
friends  whom  I  shall  visit  before  proceeding 
to  my  native  island." 


THE     "FIRST     LADY"     OF     PORTUGAL 

""  I  ^HE  feelings  of  the  high  and  mighty 
-*■  grandees  of  Portugal  who  now  find 
themselves  ruled  by  a  college  professor  who 
rides  to  his  work  in  a  trolley  car  have  not  yet 
been  confided  to  the  public.  We  may  be  sm-e, 
however,  that  their  indignation  is  a  pale  and 
feeble  affair  in  comparison  with  the  rage  of 
the  duchesses,  countesses,  and  other  noble 
ladies  who  find  themselves  outranked  by  the 
college  professor's  wife.  Mrs.  Braga  recently 
told  the  Lisbon  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail  that  she  actually  married  Braga 
purely  for  love  and  that  she  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  "living  in  a  palace  like  a  queen." 
She  imprest  the  correspondent  as  being 
simple  in  her  tastes,  kindly,  and  exceedingly 
hospitable.  What  he  noticed  in  particular, 
however,  was  the  extreme  pride  she  displayed 
in  her  husband.    We  read: 

I  called  this  morning  at  the  country  house 
of  Senhor  Theophilo  Braga,  the  new  Portu- 
guese president,  a  long,  one-story  building 
on   a   cliff   overlooking   the   Tagus    at    Cruz 
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Quebrada,  seven  miles  west  of  Lisbon.  Sen- 
hor  Braga  had  left  for  the  capital,  but  his 
wife,  a  frail,  sweet-faced  old  lady  with  white 
hair,  advanced  and  insisted  that  I  should 
enter.  She  led  me  by  the  hand  in  motherly 
fashion  to  a  long,  low  room  more  than 
modestly  furnished,  the  windows  of  which 
overlooked  the  wide  expanse  of  blue,  serene 
waters,  but  lately  seething  and  smoking  imder 
shot  and  sheU. 

She  exprest  her  regret  at  her  husband's 
absence  and  said  that  he  was  delighted  to 
speak  to  English  people.  I  congratulated 
her  on  her  husband's  new  dignity,  adding  that 
she  ought  to  feel  very  proud. 

"Proud,"  she  exclaimed,  smiling  doubt- 
fully, "perhaps;  but  above  all  I  regret  the 
interruption  of  forty-three  years  of  peaceful 
domestic  happiness." 

In  the  conversation  that  ensued  she  said 
many  things  of  an  adorable  simplicity  from 
which  I  choose  but  a  few: 

"We  married  for  love.  We  have  always 
been  poor  and  always  happy  with  one 
another,  except  for  our  great  sorrow  that  we 
are  now  childless,  for  we  are  ever  mourning 
the  loss  of  our  son  and  daughter  twenty  years 
ago.  My  girl  would  have  been  forty  now, 
and  I  should  have  had  grown-up  grandchil- 
dren around  me,"  she  added,  with  eyes  full  of 
tears.  "  But  we  found  comfort,  my  husband 
in  his  books  and  I  in  my  household  work 
near  him." 

I  suggested  that  the  change  would  involve 
a  change  of  habits  and  probably  of  residence. 

"No,  no!"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  almost 
terrified.  "  I  have  told  TheophUo  that  I  wUl 
never  leave  my  little  home  and  pretty  garden, 
where  I  have  lived  for  twenty  years.  If  we 
are  forced  to  have  a  larger  house  for  meetings 
and  receptions,  we  will  keep  our  little  home 
to  live  in  always. 

"  AVe  have  had  just  enough  to  live  on.  My 
husband  has  always  been  persecuted  because 
of  his  opinions,  but  altho  he  can  not  forget, 
he  is  incapable  now  of  seeking  to  avenge 
himself  on  his  enemies. 

"I,  too,  am  a  Republican,  but  I  adored 
your  late  Iving  Edward,  so  just,  so  good,  so 
courteous  to  all!"  She  referred  to  his  visit 
to  Portugal  and  contrasted  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  in  the  streets  with  their  in- 
difference toward  their  own  Iving  Carlos. 

Speaking  of  a  visit  of  the  commander  of 
the  English  warships  last  Thursday,  Senhora 
Braga  added  proudly:  "And  he  knew  my 
husband  quite  well  by  his  books !  TheophUo 
is  so  pleased  with  the  good  words  in  the  Eng- 
lish newspapers,"  she  continued.  "The 
monarchists  always  held  up  the  bogy  of 
English  intervention,  but  only  ignorant 
people  believed  that  great  England,  so  just 
and  clever,  would  act  thus  toward  another 
coimtry."  With  simplicity  she  added:  "One 
does  not  give  orders  in  another  person's 
house." 

Again  reverting  to  her  favorite  theme, 
home  life,  she  exclaimed,  laughing:  "Oh, 
but  I  scold  Theophilo  sometimes!  Our 
men-folk  at  home  have  to  be  kept  under  a 
little." 

I  rose  to  take  leave  of  this  dear,  unassimning, 
old  lady,  whose  partner  for  forty-three  years 
has  been  suddenly  taken  from  comparative 
obscurity  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
country  without  bringing  a  vestige  of  vanity 
to  her  bright  old  eyes.  I  bent  to  kiss  her 
hand.  "Oh,  don't!"  she  exclaimed,  covered 
with  confusion.  Kissing  her  hand,  I  only 
answered,  "Theophilo  Braga's  good  wife!" 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Before  a  Shop  Window.— Billy — "  Buy  me 
that  little  rocking-hor.sc,  papa." 

Papa — "If  you  are  a  good  boy,  you  shall 
have  it  next  Christmas." 

Billy — "No!  Buy  it  now.  I  may  have  a 
new  papa  before  next  Christmas." — Meg- 
gendorfer  Blaetter. 


Case  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion.— Briggs — "Is  it  true  that  you  have 
broken  off  your  engagement  to  that  girl  who 
lives  in  the  suburbs?" 

Griggs — "Yes;  they  raised  the  commu- 
tation rates  on  me  and  I  have  transferred  to 
a  town  girl." — Life. 


The  Only  Trouble.— He— "  A\Tiat  bothers 
you  most  in  learning  to  skate,  the  rough  ice 
or  the  snow-patches?" 

She — "The  skates." — Meggendor/er  Blaet- 
ter. 


A  Guide  to  the  Magazines. — A  singer  should 
be  accompanied  by  Harper's. 

An  auto  racer  should  stick  to  The  Century. 

The  sailor  should  study  The  Atlantic. 

The  devourer  of  books  should  try  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 

The  widower  should  look  for  The  House- 
keeper. 

The  tired  man  should  ask  for  an  Outing. 

The  librarian  should  look  for  The  Book- 
man. 

The  church  social  committee  should  have 
The  Bazar. 

The  suffragist  should  insist  on  The  Woman's 
World. 

The  sick  man  should  cling  to  Life. 

The  astute  chicken-raiser  wants  The  Smart 
Set. 

The  pugilist  should  seek  The  Arena. 

The  coal  dealer  should  ask  for  Collier's. 

The  walking  delegate  should  look  for  Popu- 
lar Mechanics. 

The  clockmaker  should  have  The  Dial. 

The  census-taker  should  list  Smith's. — Life. 


A  Cynical  Error. — "Your  daughter  looked 
very  beautiful  at  the  opera  last  night,"  said 
Mrs.  Oldcastle.  "  I  heard  several  people  say 
they  thought  she  was  the  best-drest  person 
in  any  of  the  boxes." 

"Yes,"  replied  her  hostess  as  she  hung  her 
$20,000  dog  collar  over  the  back  of  a  real 
Chippendale  chair,  "both  me  and  Josiah 
could  see  that  she  was  the  sinecure  of  all 
eyes. ' ' — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


TEA  ■  W 


is  sold 
in  air- 
tight 

packages  to  ensure  plantation 
freshness  to  every  purchaser. 
The  sealed  package  keeps  the 
goodness  in  and  contamination 
out. 

Your  grocer  sells 
"Salada." 


Perfect  Equipment  is  THE  Secret  of  Our  Success! 

With  the  experience  gained  in  operating  the  Largest  Poultry'  Plant  in  the  World,  our  knowledge 
_^  of  the  several  makes  of  incubators  is  greater  than  the  manufacturers'. 

"~^  For  the  sake  of  economy  WE  build  an  incubator 

giving  results  never  secured  by  any  other  make, 
and  we  now  offer  it  to  the  public.     The 


International 

Self-Humidifying 

Incubator 


is  responsible  for  our  great  success,  and  will  give  to  the  struggling  beginner  all 
of  the  profits  and  none  of  the  losses.  Absolutely  automatic  in  every  function,  un- 
variable  temperature,  certain  moisture  from  the  moment  of  starting  the 
hatch  until  nature  requires  a  cessation  in  order  to  properly  dry  the  newly- 
hatched  unit  of  future  profit— so  thoroughly  safeguarding  its  entrance 
into  poultrydom  as  to  guarantee  its  livability  when  raised  under  the  very 
acme  of  "  Foster  Mothers,"  the 


SANITARY 
HOVERS 


INTERNATIONAL 

This  Hover  makes  possible  the  rearing  of  the  maximum  of  chicks  and 
the  minimum  of  deaths.  go%  to  9;%  live  and  thrive  and  grow.  It  is  the  only 
device  that  contains  the  active  principle  of  the  hen,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
man  can  go  no  further. 

Our  best  efforts  are  centered  in  the  prodnction  of  Day-OI'l-Chioks  nnd 
Hatchinii  Ekfs  from  matured  stock.  No  pullets'  egga  are  used  eicept  for 
table  TuirposeR. 

We  have  just  completed  our  1911  catalogue  on  incubators  nn'l  >io\er«.  ;ilsn  onr 
BtO('kcataloi.'ni'<.i>  ICiiiicociis  Mti-niii  It.llCV  CHICK'S  :iiid  ilATCIII\4i 
lOGGS.     You  are  welcome  to  either  or  both  of  these  cataUig^-      Send   lo-da> . 

INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  SALES  COMPANY 

Honie  Office,  Box  315  Brown's  Mills-in-the-Pines,  N.  J. 

Branch,  21  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City 


Are  You  Satisfied  to  Remain    a    ''One' Language 

I^rgn  " Of    W^Otniin  ^  '^^  ^°  y°^  realize  the  immense  advantage  possest  by  the 

^  rrv^f #«**#••  jjj^j^  Qj.  ^oman  who  can  talk  with  foreigners  in  the 
foreigner^ s  own  tongue — when  traveling  abroad,  when  transacting  business  with  foreigners, 
or  when  meeting  them  in  a  social  way! 


Thousands  of  American  men  and  women  spend 
two  or  more  years  studying  one  of  the  four  important 
foreign  languages— German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian — 
in  a  public  or  private  school,  and  at  the  end  of  their 
study  find  themselves  -wholly  Jinable  to  maifitain  a 
casual  conversation  on  ordinary  matters  in  the 
foreign  language  ! 

If  you  really  want  to  speak  ^iaA  understand  one  of 
these  common  foreign  languages,  use  the  ROSEN- 
THAL ME  THUD  for  private  study,  or  organize  a 
ROSENTHAL  CZ.C/5  among  your  friends.  By  the 

Rosenthal  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

you  can  learn  to  conrerie  in  a  new  language  as 
naturally  and  easily  as  a  child  learns  to  speak.  Like 
the  child — or  like  a  foreigner  learning  English  here — 
you  learn  first  the  most  necessary  and  most  use- 


ful -words  and  sentences.  You  quickly  get  a  mastery 
of  ordinary,  necessary  conversadon  and  correspondence 
in  the  new  language  you  wish  to  USE. 

The  ROSENTHAL  METHOD  is  for  BUSY 
men  and  women— ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  will 
lead  within  a  marvelously  short  time  to  complete 
mastery  of  every-day  business  and  social  conversation. 
The  study  is  a  pleasure — never  a  task. 

If  you  want  to  letm  to  think  and  talk  in  idiomatic 
French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian,  quickly,  pleasur- 
ably,  and  FOR  PRACTICAL  USE,  send  a  posul 
for  DR.  RICHARD  S.  ROSENTHAL'S  Pre. 
booklet,  "  RcTolotioa  ia  the  Stidj  and  Teachiof  of 
Foreicn  Lancaacu."    Address  Dept.  R, 

Funk  &   WagnaUm  Company,  New   York 


I  FILING    3 
APPUANCES 


Filing  Appliances 


Y 


w^^ 


Send  for  Catalog  No.  P-4210 

'OU  will  find  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  line  of  filingr  devices 
in  the   world,   illustrated  and   described    in    our 
120-page    catalog.      In  the  development  of  Macey 
Filing  Devices   to  meet  modem  business  require- 
ments, we  have  kept  well  abreast  of  the  times  and 
ahead  of  all  others. 

Our  "Inter-Inter"  Filing  Cabinets  represent  original 
thought,  being  neitlicr  borrowed  nor  copied.  With  this 
Inter-Inter  System  you  can  secure  a  combination  to  fit  your 
own  particular  needs — practically  a  special  cabinet. '  With 
the  old  style  sections  you  must  modify  or  change  your  plans 
to  suit  the  cabinet. 

We  will  assist  you  in  applying  the   Macey  Card  Systems 
or  Filing  Systems  to  your  reciuirements.      Give  us  your 
problems  when  you  ask  for  catalog. 


In^ 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


Onr  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  Digkst  when  writiuj  lo  adveniseis. 
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Better  English 

the  key  to  a  higher 

BROADER  lr:r  SUCCESS 


Is  your  every-day  speech  above 
reproach  ? 

Are  your  letters  forceful  and  winning  ? 

Would  you  like  to  write  2l  pulling  ad- 
vertisement— an  acceptable  story  f 

Dollars-and-Cents 

Value  of 

"Forceful  Elnglish" 

Good  English  is  useful  in  every  walk 
of  life  — 

Minister  —  Lawyer—  Physician  —  Politician  — 
Advertiser — Financial  Man— Banker— Credit  Man 
—  Correspondent  —  Stenographer  —  Secretary  — 
Young  Business  Man  — Ambitious  Clerk  —  Sales- 
man —  Sales  Manager —  Office  Manager  —  School 
Teacher 

ALL  can  gain  their  results  easier  and 
quicker  by  making  a  stronger,  more  di- 
rect and  more  human  appeal  through 
their  spoken  and  written  words. 

HOW 

Sherwin  Cody  has  found  a  way  to  make 
the  re-study  of  English  one  of  the  most 
absorbingly  interesting  things  we  can  do. 

He  is  a  -practical  business  man  him- 
self, but  at  the  same  time  an  original 
English  scholar. 

He  has  successfully  taught  "Business 
English,"  as  well  as  the  "Literary  "  kind, 
to  many  of  the  leaders  in  professional 
and  business  life,  who  felt  the  need  of 
learning  his  pecTiliar  knack  of  forceful 
expression;  and  he  has  qualified  hun- 
dreds of  pooriy  paid  clerks  for  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibihty,  by  teaching 
them  to  use  his  "straight-from-the-shoul- 
der  "  EngUsh. 

These  private  pupils  paid  him  from 
$i5-$25  apiece  for  his  separate  corre- 
spondence courses  in  special  branches  of 
English — such  as  Letter  Writing,  Adver- 
tisement Writing,  Story  Writing  and 
Journalisnj,  etc. — and  hundreds  owe  their 
success  to  \h& practical  help  he  gave  them. 

Mr.  Cody  has  combined  these  $15- 
$25  correspondence  courses  into  6  cloth- 
bound  books  called 

**  The  Art  of  Writing  and  Speak- 
ing the  English  Language  " 

1.  "Word  Study" 

2.  "  Grammar  and  Punctuation  " 

3.  "Composition  and  Rhetoric" 

4.  "  Story  Writing  and  Journalism  " 

5.  "  Dictionary  of  Errors'' 

6.  "  How  to  Read  and  What  to  Read" 

They  are  yours  for  5-days'  free  ex- 
amination, and  then  can  be  made  your 
•very  own  for  a  trifle. 


"I  cannot  conceive  of  its  being  neces- 

sary   to  advertise   them  further   than   to 

allow  persons  to  look  them  over." 

—Caroline  M.  Beaumont, 
Editorial  Department  of  St.  Paul  Globe. 

We  have  prepared  a  number  of  sets  of 
these  vitally  helpful  books,  attractively 
bound  in  green  cloth,  pocket  size,  (5  Yz 
X4xj4  in.)  to  send  to  "Digest"  readers  who 
"just  want  to  look  them  over" — one  set 
for  you  —  for  your  free  examination  5 
d  ays. 

Take  one  of  the  books  with  you 
whenever  you  go  out  of  the  house ;  you 
will  become  absorbed  in  the  pithy  Cody- 
esque  paragraphs,  and  by  snatching  5 
minutes  here  and  10  there,  will  gain  every 
day  in  your  power  of  expression  —  the 
power  to  make  yourself  '■'■felt  as  well  as 
heard  when  you  use  words." 

A  Young  Man  Applied  For  a  Position 

the  other  day  at  the  office  of  one  of  the  largest 
American  advertisers.  His  personal  appearance 
was  since  described  as  "  like  a  singed  cat  ";  but 
the  General  Manager  saw  him,  heard  him  and 
made  a  place  foy  him,  he.C2MS&  he  spoke  clean-cut 
forcejul\L\\g\\':>\\. 

Isn't  there  a  moral  in  this  for  you  ? 

The  books  themselves  are  their  own 
best  advertisement,  and  we  feel  morally 
certain  that  you  will  never  let  them  go 
out  of  your  hands  once  you  get  them. 

For  you  cannot  afford  to  turn  away  the 
practical,  personal  suggestions  with  which 
Sherwin  Cody  has  filled  every  one  of  the 
775  pages.  But  if  for  any  reason  you 
desire  to  return  them,  we  will  take  them 
back  just  as  cheerfully  as  we  send  them. 

Look  These  Books  Over  5  Days  Free 

50  cents  brings  them  to  j-our  home  car- 
riage prepaid  for  free  examination;  5 
further  monthly  installments  of  50c  each 
—  and  The  Art  of  Writing  and  Speak- 
ing the  English  Language  will  be  yours. 

The  total  cost  of  these     /    FUNK  & 
several    $15-^25    Cody      />     WAGNALLS 
Correspondence     Xs>^o<v/ 44-60  East 
Courses  in  6  <J(?w«^     /,^^/    »  23d  St 
,       >     .     .1  /  /  c.  •^o  /       New  \  ork. 

books  xsin-^is  only  /  t\*v<»  /  t  »*  1  1 
\"  .,  ^,,  -^     /  y^>r/    I  want  to  look 

$3  if  you  fill  out     /■^^/    over    Sherwin 

and  send  us  / !;>  t?/  w^°*^'''^  '\^l^  ?^ 
.,  .    .  /  ^  &  /     Wntmg  and  Speak- 

the  privi-  /.^»\**/  ing  the  English  Lan- 
lege  COU-  / ^J'/  Suage,"  which  please 
TA  /  <>  ^/  ^^""  "'^  'O''  5  days'  free 
ponTO-  /^*<V/  examination.  I  enclose  50c 
p^Y^  /  ''°>A  /  stamps  and.  if  I  decide  to  keep 
fj^f.^/  the  books,  will  send  five  further 
V^  /  monthly  payments  of  50c  each,?3  in 
*,^/  all  Otherwise  will  return  books  m  5 
S^**  /     daysandyouaretorefundthe  50c  paid. 

A?^  /    Name 

'^    /    i-ci-ii      p.o 

Date State 


A  Scotch  Answer.-rA  little  Scottish  boy  was 
up  the  other  day  before  the  examiners  for  the 
Navy;  the  examination  was  viva  voce,  de- 
signed to  discover  signs  (if  any)  of  "general 
intelligence."  They  asked  the  boy  what  he 
knew  about  the  battle  of  Hodden.  He  said, 
"Nothing."  "What!"  they  said.  "Don't 
you  know  anything  about  that  battle  in  which 
the  English  beat  the  Scotch?"  "Well,"  he 
said,  "  I  know  it  must  have  been  verra  ex- 
ceptional."— London  Telegraph. 


Should  Have  Known. — Lady  Customer — 
■'Do  you  keep  coffee  in  the  bean?" 

New  Clerk — "Upstairs,  madam;  this  is 
the  ground  floor." — Princeton  Tiger. 


Unnecessary. — "Do  you  teU  yoiu-  wife 
everything  you  do  while  she  is  away?" 

"No;  the  neighbors  attend  to  that." — 
Houston  Post. 


Good  Government. — "What's  the  trouble 
in  Plunk ville?" 

"  We've  tried  a  Mayor  and  we've  tried  a 
commission." 

"Well?" 

"Now  we're  thinking  of  offering  the  man- 
agement of  our  city  to  some  good  magazine." 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Economy. — "Then  this,"  asked  the  rejected 
suitor,  "is  absolutely  final?" 

"Quite!"  was  the  cahn  reply.  "Shall  I 
return  your  letters?" 

"Yes,  please,"  answered  the  yoimg  man. 
"  There's  some  very  good  material  in  them  I 
can  use." — Life. 


Unspeakable. — "What  would  you  think, 
daddy,  if  Algernon  Nocash  should  suggest 
becoming  your  son-in-law?" 

"  Withdraw,  my  dear,  while'  I  think 
aloud." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Anatomical. — Artist — "Madam,  it  is  not 
faces  alone  that  I  paint,  it  is  souls." 

Madam — "Oh,  you  do  interiors,  then?" — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Regular. — The  Preacher — "  And  does 
your  husband  vote  as  he  prays?" 

The  Wife — "  Oh,  yes;  about  once  a  year  !" 
—  Yonkers  Statesman. 


Any  New  Methods? — "Ain't  it  strange,  th' 
way  Kelly  beats  his  wife?  " 

"I  dunno.  How  does  he  do  it?" — Cleve- 
land Leader. 


At  the  Top. — "I  take  a  good  deal  of  pride 
in  my  cousin  Hector,"  said  Mrs.  Lapsling. 
"  He  paid  his  own  way  through  the  medical 
college,  got  his  diploma,  and  now  he  is  a  full- 
fledged  disciple  of  Osculapius." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


The  Unkindest  Cut. — Father  (to  his  son,  a 
doctor) — "If  this  isn't  the  limit!  I  pay  all 
that  money  for  you  to  study  medicine,  and 
the  first  thing  you  do  is  to  cut  me  off  my 
drink." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


How  It  Would  Work. — Knicker — "  Do  you 
think  women  would  vote  for  the  best  man?" 

BocKER — "Certainly;  the  bridegroom 
wouldn't  be  noticed  at  all." — Judge's  Library. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writtng  to  advertisers. 
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From 
America's 

Most 

Famous 

Spring — 

Waukesha, 
Wis. 


''rhe  World's   Best 
Table    Water  ' 

In  NEW  Sterilized  Bottles  only 


These  trade- mark 

8PE 
FOOD 


iry  package 

ETie 


of 


IVER  TROUBLES 

STRICT  DIET 

Unlike   otha^  gooda^    ^Ask  ydV  physician. 
Leading  j(focers^^^or  book  or  san^le,  write 

*'  I  have  prescribed  '  Special  Food  '  for  kidney  trouble 
In  Diabetes  for  several  years.  Patients  relish  It,  diges- 
tion or  assimilation  being  uninterrupted,  and  a  marked 
diminution  of  sugar  invariably  occurs  after  a  short 
period  of  its  use."  A.  J.  B.,  M.  D.,  London,  Eng. 

FARWELL  &  RHINES,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  U.S.A- 


REMEMBER  THE  NAME 


Shur-oji 

SPECTACLBS 


[^ 


i^ 


^ 


COMFORTABLE 

EFFICIENT 
INCONSPICUOUS 

Different  from  all  others 
and  the  difference  is  the 
improvement. 

Lenses  held  in  position  by 
twosmtU  rocking  gold  pads. 
Properly  adjusted,  they  will 
not  mark  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  slip  down  or  hurt  be- 
hind the  ears. 

Send    lor  inlormation  tli.'it 
will  instruct  anil  protect  you 

E.  KIR8TEIN  SONS  CO. 

Ave  K,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(Est.  1864) 


lie  nrrniict^nioni  i)f  rookins  cold 
l^iids  Httnchcd  to  bridsd 


Psychic  Cruelty. — The  Judge — "Can  you 
describe  any  .specific  act  of  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  your  husband?" 

Thk  CoMi'LAiMANT — "I  sHould  Say  I  can! 
Whenever  he  had  anything  to  say  to  me  he'd 
call  me  up  on  the  telephone  and  say  it,  and 
then  disconnect  before  I  had  a  chance  to  talk 
back  to  him." — Chicago  News. 


Wise  Son. — "And  arc  you  mama's  boys 
or  papa's  boys?" 

"The  courts  haven't  decided  as  yet, 
madam.  We're  in  litigation." — Washington 
Herald. 


Rara  Avis. — "Are  you  an  experienced 
aviator?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  at  it  six  weeks  and 
I  am  all  here." — Life. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreigrn 

January  7. — A  Portuguese  government  decree 
forbids  the  wearing  of  a  di.stinctive  dre.s.s  b.v 
monks  and  nuns  of  the  orders. 
Prince  Albert  of  Monaco  issues  a  proclamation 
establishing  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. 


Chile,    suffers    from 


.January    8. — Santiago, 
.§2,000,000  fire. 

.January  11. — ^The  railroad  employees  of  Portugal 
go  on  strike. 

January  13. — More  than  twenty  men  are  killed 
in  a  skirmish  between  insurrectos  and  Mexican 
troops  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

Domestic 

Washington 

January  6. — Argument  in  the  Government'.s  suit 
to  dissolve  the  Tobacco  Trust  begins  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

January  7. — Negotiations  for  a  reciprocity  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  re- 
sumed by  Secretary  Knox  and  the  Canadian 
Ministers  of  Finance  and  Customs. 

The  resignation  of  Oscar  S.  Straus  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey  is  announced. 

Representative  Humphrey,  of  Washington,  in- 
troduces a  bill  providing  for  the  closing  of  Amer- 
ican ports  against  vessels  belonging  to  the 
foreign  shipping  trust. 

January  9. — Senator  Beveridge  presents  a  minor- 
ity report  hostile  to  Senator  Lorimer. 

January  10. — The  House  of  Representatives 
passes  the  SuUoway  Pension  Bill,  involving  ad- 
ditional expenditures  of  845,000,000  a  year. 
Secretary  Knox  and  Finance  Minister  Paredes  of 
Honduras  sign  a  treaty  by  which  the  United 
States  guarantees  a  Honduran  loan. 

January  12. — The  House  of  Representatives 
passes  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
Appropriation  Bill,  carrying  about  $35,000,000. 
The  President  sends  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress asking  for  85,000,000  to  begin  the  work 
of  fortifying  the  Panama  Canal. 

An  agreement  is  made  by  conferrees  modifying 
certain  fishery  regulations  of  Canada  and  New- 
foundland to  make  them  acceptable  to  the 
United  States. 

The  hearing  of  the  Standard  Oil  Case  begins  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court. 

General 

January  7. — The  Carnegie  Tnist  Company  in 
New  York  City  is  closed  by  the  State  banking 
authorities. 

January  8. — Davis  Elkins  is  appointed  United 
States  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  complete 
his  late  father's  unexpired  term. 

January  9. — The  Standard  Oil  Company  pays 
$23,766  in  fines  into  the  Federal  courts  at 
Buffalo. 

January  10. — John  D.  Works  is  elected  United 
States  Senator  by  the  California  Legislature. 

James  A.  Farrell  succeeds  W.  F.  Corey  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

January  11. — Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  United  States 
Senator  from  Colorado,  dies  at  his  borne  in 
Denver. 

Lieut.-Gov.  Atlee  Pomerene  is  elected  United 
States  Senator  by  the  Ohio  Legislature. 

.\  Wisconsin  State  Senate  Committee  files  charges 
against  Isaac  Stephenson,  alleging  improper  use 
of  funds  in  bringing  about  his  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Wisconsin. 


SHARE  THE  PROFITS  IN 
NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE 

^  We  buy  high  class  New  York  Real  Estate  by  the  acre, 
and  sell  by  the  lot,  or  improve  and  hold  for  income  and 
increase  in  value.  Our  earnings  are  greater  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  individual  operator,  unless  he  is  pos- 
sessed o(  large  resources  and  an  adequate  organization. 

^  We  offer  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  the  public  to 
share  in  our  earnings.  The  purchase  now  of  our  (>% 
Gold  Bonds  entitles  the  Bond  holder  to  a  Certificate  of 
ParticipaUon  in  all  dividends  and  surplus  in  excess  of 
6%  per  annum— A  perpetual  participation  with  the  stock- 
holders that  does  not  cease  when  the  Bond  is  retired. 

^  These  Bonds  earn  6%,  payable  half-yearly,  and  are 
secured  by  the  assets  of  the  Company,  consisting 
of  large  holdings  of  valuable  real  estate,  and  mortgages 
on  real  estate.  The  Bonds  are  convertible  into  real 
estate  at  any  time  at  their  full  face  value.  You  have 
two  opportunities  for  realizing  on  your  investment  before 
maturity — by  the  sale  of  the  bond,  or  its  conversion 
into  land.  In  either  event  you  retain  your  CertificjUe 
of  Participation  in  the  Profits. 

^  You  can  buy  these  bonds  in  any  denomination,  and 
on  annual,  semi-annual  or  quarterly  payments. 

^  This  issue  of  Bonds  with  Participating  Certificates  i» 
limited.  Write  at  once  for  Booklet  No.  15,  "Stock 
Wi.hout  the  Dollar  Mark,"  which  gives  full  informa- 
tion concerning  our  business,  your  security  and  your 
share  in  the  profits. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE'J.ttc'COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  City 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We  ship  on  approval  without  a  rent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  jou  are  not  utliflel 
after  uiin;  the  bicjcle  10  da;s. 

DO  HOT  BUY  tf'^^t^ZaVy'ot: 

at  ony  pHf*e  until  yoa  receive  oar  lateit 
art  catalogrs  iUuttrstiot  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  oar  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

tlUf  PFHT  '*  *"  Itwillcoet  yon  to 
WHt  IfhRI  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  lent  jou  free  postpaid  br 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lampi,   lundrlee  at  half  usual  prices. 

Mead  Cycio  Co.  Dept  p.  172  Chicago 


lO^^Hps 


This  simple  little  sharpener  will  KEEP  a  blade 
sharp  for  100  or  more  shaves.  Gives  blades  a 
hollow  pround  edpe  and  makes  them  better  than 
new.  Strops  both  edges  at  once — reverses  and 
strops  odierside  without  blade  being  removed.  A 

Twinplex  Rotary  r^oJ  Sharpener 

is  simple  to  use,  sharpens  all  four  edg^es  in  30 
seconds — is  small— can't  get  out  of  order, Is  cuaraJi- 
teed  for  ten  years.  Costs  $3.50  and  quickly  pays 
for  itself  because  it 

Stops  all  blade  expense 

Sold  on  30  day  trial  basis.  Ask  your  de.iler  to  show 
vou  one.  or  ■vvrite  us  for  book  "  The  Slickest  Little 
Thintj  You  Ever  Saw"  fully  illustrating^  and  de- 
scribing the  T\\  inplex. 

Twinplex  Mfg.  Co.,  416  Frisco  BIdg.,  St.  Looi*,  Mo. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  LrrKRART  Diqkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE     ORIENT 

A  Myriad  of  Attractions  and 
Allurements  for  the  Tourist 

\  j  From  San  Francisco  via  palatial  (27000  tons)  steamships  of 

Pacific  Mail  S.S.  Co.     Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

Touching  at 

Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shangheu, 
Manila,  Hongkong 

For  the  Transcontinental  trip  use 

Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Route 

New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco 

Superior  Service  All  the  Way 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  G.  E.  P.  A. 
336  and  1 158  or  1  Broadway,  New  York 


Many  people  wish  to  purchase  a  Used  Automobile  at  a  Reasonable  Price 


The  interest  in  the  Used  Car  Department 
will  be  greater  during  the  coming  months. 
The  next  printing  appears  at  a  tune  when 
plans  for  the  touring  season  are  being  made 
and  the  purchase  of  a  car  considered  in 
hundreds  of  homes.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  who  will  be  in  the  market  for  a  used 
automobile  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  a 
reasonable  price  for  it. 


The  Used  Automobile  Department  will  appear  next  in  our  issue 
of  February  nth.  Write  today  for  complete  mformation  regarding 
the  low  cost  of  our  service  and  when  your  copy  must  be  in.  Send 
us  particulars  of  your  car,  and  we  will  gladly  prepare  an  advertise- 
ment for  you,  free  of  charge. 


The  circulation  of  The  Literary  Digest 
represents  a  concentration  of  just  this  Auto- 
mobile purchasing  power.  Your  235,000 
fellow  subscribers  are  prominent  business 
men  and  manufacturers,  well-to-do  profes- 
sional men,  etc.  That  they  buy  automobiles 
is  proved  by  the  wide  success  Automobile 
Advertisers  have  had  in  our  columns. 

Advertising  Department 


Tfceljterdry  Digest 


The  GROSS  TOURS  for  1911 

Orient,  Europe  and  the  World 


--jr^.".^^^^^^2^^ii-^— 


IVe    are   pre-eminently    the    leaders   in   Motor 
Tours  de  Luxe  in    Europe 

ORIENT    TOUR 

April  8,  73  days,  $680  minimum,  every  item  of 
expense  included.  Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar, 
Algiers,  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine, 
Egypt  and  Italy.  Small  party  at  the  best  time 
of  the  year,  after  the  crowds  are  gone. 


AUTOMOBILE  TOUR  OF  EUROPE 

May  10, 103  days,  $1176.85  minimum,  including 
every  item  ofexpense.  Italy,  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  Swiss 
Lakes  and  Alps,  Black  Forest,  Rhine,  Netherlands, 
Paris,  Chateaux  of  Touraine  and  British  Isles. 
Party  is  limited ;  make  your  reservations   now. 

VACATION  TOURS  OF  EUROPE 

July  4  and  15,  55  and  44  days,  $607.15  and  S518.6S. 

All  inclusive.  Two  weeks  by  motor  through 
Chateaux  of  Touraine. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

October  i,  160  days,  $2,300.  all  included. 

A  maoAger  and  courier  accompanies  each  p&rty. 
Kates  include  every  item  of  expense,  as  shown  in 
illustrated  booklet.  Write  for  it  today.  Space  is 
limited,  make  your  reservations  now. 

THE  GROSS  TOURS,  INC. 

302  Elllcott  Square  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


Classitied    Col  umns 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — College  man  as  councilor  in  a 
well  established  boys  camp  in  Maine,  Man- 
ual Training  Master  perferred.  Liberal 
commission  paid  on  each  boy  brought  to 
camp.  References  required.  W.  H.  MOR- 
GAN, Waterville,  M-^ine. 


AGENTS.  Portraits,  35c.;  Frames,  15c. 
Sheet  Pictures,  Ic;  Stereoscopes,  25c.;  Views, 
Ic.  80  Days' Credit.  Samples  and  Catalog 
Free.  Consolidated  Portrait,  Dept.  4031, 
1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


WANTED  :  Two  women,  twenty-seven  or 
over,  refined  and  forceful,  to  travel  in  the 
South  and  West  for  educational  movement  ; 
position  permanent,  congenial.  Advance- 
ment opportunity.  Pays  upwards  of  flbM 
per  month  and  expenses,  salary  and  commis- 
sions. Only  exceptionally  capable  women 
wanted.  Give  full  particulars  in  reply.  Address 

The  After  School  Club  of  America 
112  So.  13th  Street,  Phila. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
-.et,  tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco,  California. 


VANTED— Railway  Mail  Clerks.  City 
..Jarriefs;  Post  Office;  Customs*  Internal 
Revenue  Employees.  Average  salary  JllOO. 
Send  for  schedule  of  coming  examinations. 
Free  coaching.  Franklin  Institute,  Dep't 
F-51,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations: 
Special — Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
7sc  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
iiig  and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamps.  ROF.T.  L.  JOHN.STON, 
Expert  Photo  Finishing.    Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


MONEY  FOR  MANUSCRIPTS— Stories 
sold  on  strictly  commission  basis.  No  ad- 
vance fee  for  selling.  Revision  and  type- 
writing done  at  reasonable  charges.  We 
operate  under  the  direction  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's successful  authors,  and  with  the  written 
approval  of  leading  publishers.  Mail  MSS. 
today.  LITERARY  BUREAU,  813  Stephen 
Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 


SUGGESTIONS  FURNISHED  FOR 
SPEECHE.S,  lectures,  toasts,  essays,  etc. 
General  Research.  Translations.  Programs 
arranged.  AUTHORS'  REVISION 
BUREAU,  58  Momingside  Ave.,  New  York 


AUTHORS:  Our  lists  go  regularly  to  300 
editors.  We  place  book  Mss.,  fiction,  tech- 
nical, educational,  stories,  poems.  Write 
forcircular. 

N.  Y.  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE, 
154  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Out- 
lines, literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays. 
Dept.  B,  Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany, 
Ind. 

AVIATION 


AVIATION— Illustrated  record  of  prog- 
ress  made  since  1709,  with  concise  informa- 
tion about  Eleriot's  French  Monoplane, 
Zeppelin  Air-ship,  Wright  Biplane,  British 
Army  Aeroplane  and  British  Army  Dirigible, 
U.  S.  Government  Air-ship.  Uses  of  air-ships 
in  warfare,  in  commerce,  and  in  scientific 
exploration  of  unexplored  regions. 

Also,   Brief  Glossary  of  Principal  Terms 
used    in   Aviation,    including   a    Dissectible 
Model  Air-ship,  in  Colors. 
Large  Quarto,  Board  Covers,  prepaid  $1  50 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 
New  York  City,   N.  Y. 


Classified  Columns 


PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :  "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof  of  Fortmies  in  Paten ts"and61-p.  Guide. 
Special  offer.     E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F  St., 
Washington,  D.C. 


Patent  your  ideas.  $8,500  offered  for  one  in- 
vention. Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  " 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Pat- 
ent obtained  or  Fee  returned.  We  advertise 
your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Establish- 
ed 16  years.  Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attorneys,  985  Y  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions  wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention :  $16,000 
for  others.  Patents  secured  by  usadvertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washington. 


PATENTS     IN     CASH     DEMAND— 

Many  deals  closed  by  our  clients — one  re- 
cently for  $680,000.00— our  proof  of  Patents 
that  Protect.  Send  8c.  postage  for  our  3 
books  for  inventors.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY, 
Div.  63,  Washington,  D.  C.    Estab.  1869. 


FOR    SALE 


One  Complete  Surgeon's  Pocket  Operating 
Set,  cost  over  S25.00.  will  sell  for  $15.00. 
Every  instrument  guaranteed  unused.  If 
interested  communicate  with  C.  B.  A., care  of 
Literary  Digest,  44  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


SEEDS 


A  REMARKABLE  OFFER  OF  HEN- 
DERSON'S SEEDS— Ponderosa  Tomato, 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish,  Big  Boston  Lettuce, 
Invincible  Asters,  Butterfly  Pansies,  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas.  On  receipt  of  10c  to  cover  post- 
age, etc.,  we  will  mail  our  Henderson  Collec- 
tion consisting  of  one  packet  of  each  of  above 
varieties  all  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope 
which  will  be  accepted  as  25c  on  any  -^rder  of 
$1.00  or  over.  In  addition  we  w...  mail 
our  1911  catalogue,  "  Everything  for  the 
Garden,"  the  biggest  and  best  we  have 
issued. 

PETER  HENDERSON  AND 

COMPANY, 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


TREES 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  in  our 
American  trees  or  their  woods,  from  what- 
ever standpoint,  send   your  address   to 

ROMEYN  B.  HOUGH  COMPANY, 
22  Collins  St.,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly  rebuilt  and  refinished;  guaranteed  satis- 
f  actorj'  or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear, 
ing  House  Co.,  337  B'way,  New  York  City. 


EDUCATIONAL 


TEACH  ERS  WANTED-f  or  best  Southern 
institutions,  fall  term;  oldest,  largest,  best 
Agency  South.  Twentieth  Year,  guaranteed 
service.  Enroll  now.  SHERIDAN 
TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


REAL   ESTATE 


TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  $50an acre 
and  up,  means  independence  in  a  few  years. 
Fine  climate.  Write  for  Pecos  Valley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth."  our  land  journal,  free.  C.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S 
F.  Ry.,  1138  Railway  E.xchange,  Chicago. 


Our  readers  are  asked  w  mentiou  The  Literary  Digest  wheu  wriUng  to  advertisers. 
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DEMOCRACY  FACING  THE  TARIFF 

THE  SOBERING  effect  of  victory  is  reported  to  have 
been  plainly  evident  at  the  gathering  of  Democratic 
chiefs  in  Baltimore  last  week,  when  sad  recollections 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  the  last  Democratic  tariff  kept  the  oratory 
from  becoming  too  exultant  or  exuberant.  The  three  main 
speakers  at  the  rally,  Governor  Harmon,  Champ  Claik,  and 
Senator  Bailey,  agreed  that  their  party  is 
on  probation,  that  it  has  been  placed  in 
power  less  on  account  of  its  own  virtues 
than  because  of  the  extreme  wickedness  of 
its  opponent,  and  that  it  must  prove  its  fit- 
ness for  greater  responsibilities  by  its  suc- 
cess in  handling  the  tariff.  So  far,  good. 
But  when  Mr.  Clark's  statement  that  the  re- 
vision must  be  made  "  schedule  by  schedule,  if 
not  item  by  item,"  was  followed  a  few 
minutes  after  by  Senator  Bailey's  emphatic 
and  ringing  declaration  that  "the  only  way  to 
revise  a  bill  like  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  is  to 
cut  off  its  head  "  and  prepare  a  new  tariff  bill 
"  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,"  the  press  cor- 
respondents immediately  wired  that  "  the 
Democracy  has  split  on  the  tariff."  Thus, 
says  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  did  Bailey, 
of  Texas,  "  introduce  a  fly  into  the  harmony 
ointment."  Next  day,  however,  the  Senator 
made  everything  harmonious  by  saying: 

"  Whether  it  is  better  to  revise  the  tariff  in 
my  way  or  in  the  way  which  Mr.  Clark  pro- 
poses, the  difference  between  us  is  plainly 
and  only  as  to  method  and  procedure. 

"While  I  am  tenacious — some  people  think 
unreasonably  so — in  contending  for  what  I 
consider  a  principle,  I  would  not  divide  my 
party  for  a  moment  over  a  simple  question 
of  procedure,  and  if  the  Democrats  of  the 
House,  in  which  all  tariff  legislation  must 
originate,  determine  upon  the  plan  of  revising 
it  schedule  by  schedule  I  shall  certainly  interpose  no  objection 
which  could  possibly  interfere  with  the  great  work  which  we 
must  do." 

A  significant  statement  of  hopes  and  purposes  comes  from 
Congressman  Oscar  Underwood,  of  Alabama,  who  sees  no  split 
in  the  Democratic  ranks  on  the  important  tariff  issue.     As  he 


OSCAR    W.  UXDERWOOU, 

The  Democratic  Congressman  from 
Alabama  wlio  will  be  Cliainnan  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
.Sixty-second  Congress.  I'pon  him  will 
rest  the  chief  responsibility  in  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  Payne  Tarilf. 


was  chosen  at  the  recent  caucus  to  lead  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  next  House  of  Representatives — the  same 
caucus  which  definitely  selected  Mr.  Clark  for  the  Speakership 
— he  speaks  with  some  authority  when  he  declares: 

"  I  do  not  regard  the  question  of  whether  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Act  shall  be  revised  by  schedules  or  as  a  whole  as  a  principle. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  merest  detail,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  the  utmost  harmony.     In  my  judgment  the 
most  satisfactory  way  is  to  take  up  a  sched- 
ule at  a  time. 

"  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee,  of 
the  House,  and  the  people  of  the  country  will 
understand  the  subject  better  in  that  way,  and 
to  a  large  extent  the  opportunities  for  tra- 
ding will  be  eliminated.  So  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  talking  with  members  who  will  com- 
prize the  next  House,  about  90  per  cent,  of 
them  are  in  favor  of  a  revision  by  schedule." 

Yet  many  of  the  editors  remain  pretty  well 
convinced  that  there  is  to  be  real  trouble  be- 
tween the  protectionist  and  tariff-for-revenue 
wings  of  the  party.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  (Com.)  reminds  Mr.  Clark  and 
his  associates  that  it  was  this  "  fatal  trouble  " 
that  made  the  Wilson  Tariff  "  a  shapeless  and 
inconsistent  measure,  ill  adapted  either  to  the 
purposes  of  protection  or  of  tariff  reform." 
And  it  adds  a  warning: 

"Is  it  necessary  that  the  party  should  suffer 
another  humiliation  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
outcome  of  the  work  that  it  is  now  under- 
taking to  do  ?  The  situation  now  is  infinitely 
simpler  than  it  was  in  1894, when  the  Demo- 
crats last  took  a  hand  in  tariff-making.  It 
is  not  now  likely  that  any  bill  will  be  brought 
to  a  passage,  nor  is  it  probable  that  if  it 
were  the  undivided  responsibility  for  such  a 
bill  could  be  saddled  upon  the  Democratic 
party,  since  that  organization  will  be  in 
power  in  one  House  only.  But  the  moment  is 
critical  for  the  future  of  the  party  and  of 
later  tariff  revision  nevertheless." 


The  fact  that  "  the  ring  of  the  Democratic  halleluiahs  at 
Baltimore  was  tempered  by  the  cadence  of  the  recessional— 
'  lest  we  forget,'  "  is  noted  by  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  and 
also  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  as  a  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  conference.  The  subject  of  tariff  revision  was 
handled  most  carefully  by  all  of  the   speakers.   Presidential 
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booms  were  carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  and  even  the  disquiet- 
ing: name  of  the  "  peerless  leader  "  of  three  former  campaigns 
was  only  introduced  with  the  concession  that  Mr.  Bryan  would 
never  be  a  fourth-time  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

Senator  Bailey's  program  of  "  every  duty  for  revenue,  no 
duty  for  protection,"  with  the  necessaries  of  life  on  the  free 
list  comes  in  for  some  Republican  scorn.  The  New  York  Globe 
is  not  even  willing  to  believe  that  the  Senator  means  what  he 
says: 

"  This  is  the  same  Bailey  who  was  accused,  not  without 
reason,  of  being  an  Aldrich  aide  when  the  tariff  was  under  re- 
vision— a  Senator  who  on  many  roll-calls  voted  against  lowering 
duties.  The  suspicion  prevails  that  Bailey  is  aware  that  the 
net  effect  of  successful  insistence  on  general  revision  will  be 
no  revision  at  all.  It  is  more  than  hinted  that  Bailey's  zeal 
for  tariff  reform  is  from  the  lips  out,  and  that  he  is  one  of  the 
main  props  and  supports  of  that  system  of  log-rolling  and  local 
selfishness  that  is  the  main  reliance  of  extreme  protectionists. 
'  If  there  is  to  be  any  protection  I  want  my  share  ' — this  is  the 
Bailey  attitude,  and  as  lon,T  as  it  prevails  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  much  downward  revision.  All  those  who  take  this  view  and 
oppose  revision  until  it  is  made  general  are  not  dangerous  as 
tariff  reformers.  They  offer  their  votes  for  sale  and  their 
terms  are  met. 

"  Champ  Clark  wants  to  do  something,  and  so  wanting,  is 
willing  to  concede  to  the  practicalities  of  the  situation.  He 
proposes  to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact-  that  the  Senate 
during  the  next  two  years  will  not  be  under  Democratic  con- 
trol, and  that  no  tariff  bill  can  become  law  that  President  Taft 
is  un77illing  to  sign.  He  would  consider,  therefore,  the  matter 
of  getting  *  insurgent '  Republican  votes  in  the  Senate  and  the 
President's  signature.  He  is  not  inclined  to  look  with  favor 
on  sham  efforts  for  general  revision  when  he  knows  in  advance 
that  nothing  can  be  achieved  by.  this  method.  Whether  confi- 
dence in  the  Democratic  party  increases  or  diminishes  will 
largely  depend  on  whether  the  Clark  or  the  Bailey  policy  is 
adopted. " 


NEUTRALIZATION  OR  FORTIFICATION? 

WHEN  six  reasons  formally  advanced  by  a  group  of 
distinguished  men  and  women  against  fortifying  the 
Panama  Canal  seem  "  sound  and  unanswerable  "  to 
more  than  one  editor,  while  another  dubs  them  "  the  sentimental 
tommyrot  of  hysterical  peace  advocates,"  there  seems  no  reason 
to  find  fault  with  the  Chicago  Record- Herald' s  declaration  that 
this  is  "  a  highly  debatable  affair."  Not  in  the  newspapers 
alone,  but  also  in  the  halls  of  Congress  there  is  promise  of  a 
battle  royal  between  the  fortificationists  and  the  neutraliza- 
tionists.  This  renewal  of  the  discussion  dates  from  the  recent 
special  message  from  the  President,  in  which  he  asks  the  pres- 
ent Congress  to  appropriate  $5,000,000  of  the  $12,475,328  which 
he  now  expects  the  work  of  fortifying  to  cost.  To  quote 
President  Taf t's  own  words : 

•The  Canal  when  completed  will  afford  the  only  convenient 
route  for  water  communication  between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  and  virtually  will  be  a  part  of  the  coast  line  of  the 
United  States.  Its  assured  possession  and  control  will  greatly 
contribute  to  our  peace,  safety,  and  prosperity  as  a  nation.  In 
my  judgment  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  fortify  and  make  capable  of  defense  the  work  that  will  bear 
so  vital  a  relation  to  its  welfare  and  that  is  being  created  solely 
by  it  and  at  an  expenditure  of  enormous  sums." 

Accompanying  the  President's  message  was  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  briefly  setting  forth  the  importance  of  Panama 
fortification  from  the  military  point  of  view: 

"  Fortifications  and  a  military  garrison  will  cerve  in  time  of 
war  the  same  purpose  on  the  Canal  Zone  as  are  served  by  the 
fortifications  and  garrisons  in  and  around  our  important  sea- 
coast  cities.  They  will  free  the  fleet  and  permit  it  to  follow 
its  legitimate  functions  in  seeking  out  and  opposing  the  fleet 
of  an  enemy.  They  will  preclude  an  effective  bombardment  of 
the  locks  and  operating  machinery.  They  will  enable  our  fleet 
to  be  transferred  in  safety  from  one  ocean  to  the  other  in  the 


face  of  an  opposition  fleet.  They  will  prevent  the  destruction 
or  seizure  of  the  Canal  by  a  raiding  force  of  the  enemy,  and 
they  will  enable  the  United  States  to  carry  out  their  guaranties 
of  neutrality. 

"The  military  relation  of  the  Panama  Canal  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  is  of  so  vital  a  nature  that  the  con- 
sensus of  naval  and  military  opinion,  in  which  I  concur,  is  that 
assured  possession  and  control  of  that  Canal  will  be  an  indis- 
pensable condition  to  our  naval  security  and  welfare." 

Many  Republican  Congressmen,  according  to  a  New  York 
Herald  Washington  dispatch,  are  likely  to  join  Chairman 
Tawney,  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  and  Chairman 
Foster,  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in  opposing  the 
President's  recommendations.  Along  with  Mr.  Tawney's  oft- 
repeated  protests  against  the  "  sinful  waste  of  money  "  in  put- 
ting up  these  "  needless  "  fortifications  are  heard  remarks  about 
the  inconsistency  of  such  action  with  our  prominence  in  the 
movement  for  world-wide  peace,  and  Congressman  Bartholdt 
(Rep.),  of  Missouri,  is  reported  in  TJie  Herald  as  saying  that 
fortification  will  imperil,  not  insure,  the  safety  of  the  Canal : 

"  As  soon  as  we  fortify  the  Canal  we  place  it  upon  a, strength 
basis,  and  any  nation  that  is  stronger  than  the  United  States 
can  destroy  it  at  any  time  it  chooses.  I  want  to  make  it  as 
safe  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  Neutrality  agreements  with  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth  would  make  it  as  secure  as  our 
northern  boundary,  or  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  surrounded  by 
military  Powers." 

These  arguments  are,  of  course,  reflected  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  daily  press,  the  Hartford  Times  (Dem.), 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.),  New  York  World  (Dem.), 
and  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  being  especially  outspoken  in 
condemnation  of  "  the  proposed  folly  of  erecting  forts  on  the 
Panama  Canal."  The  Independent  argues  "t  length  for  neutral- 
ization and  endeavors  to  show  that  this  policy  "  has  had  no 
small  vogue  among  the  nations  "  : 

"  Already  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  Danube 
River,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Luxembourg,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Honduras,  and  a  portion  ot  Savoy  have 
been  neutralized.  The  status  quo  is  also  guaranteed  in  all 
the  territories  bordering  on  the  Baltic  and  North  seas,  while 
the  Rush-Bagot  treaty  of  1817,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  practically  guarantees  the  neutrality  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Lake  Champlain.  The  neutralization  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  therefore,  is  no  new  and  untried  method  of  in- 
suring international  peace." 

The  strongest  and  most  complete  statement  of  the  case  for 
neutralization  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  document  signed  by  a 
number  of  representative  citizens,  including  Richard  Olney, 
President  David  Starr  Jordan,  William  Dean  Howells,  President 
Faunce  of  Brown  University,  Jane  Addams,  and  Ida  Tarbell. 
There  are  presented  six  reasons,  which  seem  to  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  (Ind.),  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  and  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  to  be  most  conclusive,  showing  "  why 
the  Panama  Canal  should  be  neutralized,  not  fortified  " : 

"  1.  Because  the  Canal  would  be  safer  in  war  time  without 
fortification.  According  to  the  agreement  signed  by  the  Hague 
Conference,  in  1907,  unfortified  coast  places  can  not  be 
bombarded. 

"  2.  Because  the  original  intention  of  our  Government  .  .  . 
was  to  prohibit  fortifications  on  the  Canal 

"  3.  Because,  tho  the  Suez  Canal  was  built  with  English 
money.  England  agreed  to  its  neutralization.  The  Straits  of 
Magellan  are  also  neutralized 

"  4.  Because  the  United  States,  in  all  its  history,  has  never 
been  attacked  and  began  every  foreign  war  it  ever  had,  and  it 
is  too  important  a  customer  for  any  great  nation  at  this  late 
day  to  wantonly  attack.  Tho  an  enemy  might  in  stress  of  war 
be  tempted  to  break  its  p'edge  to  us,  no  nation  would  dare 
break  its  neutralization  pledge  with  the  combined  Powers,  as 
the  penalty  of  non-intercourse  which  could  be  included  in  the 
general  treaty  would  involve  commercial  ruin. 

"  5.  Because,  with  the  experience  of  nearly  a  century's  peace 
with  England,  insured  by  our  undefended  Canadian  border-line. 
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LEAVINC    THE    WAYrt. 


The  Arkansaa,  wliich  took  the  water  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  January  14,  is  the  largest  ami  most  heavily  armed  warship  ever  launched 
in  this  country.  Her  length  over  all  is  562  feet;  beam,  93  feet;  draft,  28  feet,  6  inches;  and  her  displacement  is  26,000  Uius.  Her  main  arma- 
ment will  consist  of  twelve  12.incli  guns,  and  the  total  weight  of  her  broadside  fire  will  be  11,000  pounds. 

OUR   NEWEST   PEACE   ADVOCATE. 


until  we  have  asked  for  complete  arbitration  treaties  with  ail 
possible  future  enemies,  and  have  been  refused,  we  should  be 
insincere  in  increasing  our  war  measures 

"  6.  Because,  in  the  words  of  David  J.  Foster,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 'the  initial  expense  of  the  necessary  fortifications  would 
not  be  less  than  $25,000,000 ;  in  all  probability  it  would  not  be 
less  than  $50,000,000.  The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  such 
fortifications  2,000  miles  from  home  would  probably  amount  to 
$5,000,000.  With  all  the  fortifications  possible,  it  is  still  ap- 
parent that  in  order  that  the  Canal  might  be  of  military  advan- 
tage to  the  United  States  in  time  of  war  a  guard  of  battle-ships 
at  each  of  its  entrances  would  be  an  absolute  necessity. 

"  '  It  is  equally  apparent  that  with  such  a  guard  the  fortifica- 
tions would  be  unnecessary,  if  not  entirely  useless.'  " 

There   is,    on    the    other    hand,    remarks    the    Philadelphia 


Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  some  doubt  as  to  whether  these  distin- 
guished individuals,  with  ail  their  "  engaging  personal  qualities 
and  commendable  moral  characteristics  "  are  "  properly  qualified 
as  members  of  a  jury  of  experts  to  pronounce  upon  the  question 
of  the  expediency  of  fortifying  the  Panama  Canal."  This 
paper  reminds  us,  too,  that  to  ledve  the  Canal  unfortified  in  a 
region  not  far  from  the  haunts  of  "  megalocephalic  tyrants  like 
Castro  and  Zelaya,"  is  "  like  the  attitude  of  a  jewelr>-  merchant 
who  puts  diamond  tiaras  in  his  shop-window  and  has  neither 
watchman  nor  lights  nor  burglar  alarm."  The  same  point  of 
view  is  no  less  strongly  urged  by  such  representative  journals 
as  the  New  York  Cotnmercial.  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.). 
Providence  JoMr»o/  (Ind),  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  New 
York  Times   (Ind.    Dem.),  and    Washington  Post  (Ind).     The 
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WISH    1    HADN  T    MADE    ANT    ENGAGEMENTS    WITH    THAT    CROWD. 

— Barnett  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald. 


William — "Well,  if  that  fellow  doesn't  get  busy    pretty  soon, 
I'll  just  have  to  go." 
—Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


IDLE  THOUGHTS   OF  A   BUSY   FELLOW. 


New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  takes  it  upon  itself  to  answer  in  turn 
the  six  arguments  which  these  "  various  estimable  men  and 
women  have  formally  put  forward  " : 

"  To  say  that  the  Canal  would  be  safer  without  forts  because 
a  Hague  treaty  exempts  unfortified  places  from  bombardment 
suggests  the  same  rule  for  all  our  coast  cities.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  Americans  would  countenance  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  coast  and  harbor  defenses  on  that  ground.  That 
*  the  original  intention  of  our  Government  was  to  prohibit 
fortifications  on  the  Canal '  can  not  be  conceded  by  those 
familiar  with  the  record.  Ever  since  the  Grant-Hayes  policy 
of  '  an  American  canal  under  American  control  '  was  adopted, 
thirty  years  ago,  the  practically  invariable  purpose  of  this  Gov- 
ernment has  been  to  make  our  control  of  the  Canal  secure 
against  attack.  The  single  proposal  to  the  contrary  was  re- 
jected in  a  most  significant  manner. 

"  That  England  agreed  to  the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  England  did  not  build  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  did  not  acquire  her  great  interest  in  it  until 
years  after  it  was  completed.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  that  all  interoceanic  waterways  be 
neutralized  was  a  pious  aspiration  and  nothing  more.  We  have 
not  heard  that  as  a  result  of  it  Germany  has  neutralized  the 
Kiel  Canal,  or  that  France  will  refrain  from  fortifications  near 
the  Canal  du  Midi.  It  is  true  that '  the  United  States  has  never 
been  attacked,'  but  that  is  not  proof  that  it  never  will  be,  nor 
should  we  for  that  reason  abolish  all  our  defenses  against 
possible  attack.  That  a  nation  breaking  its  neutralization 
pledge  would  be  ruined  by  the  penalty  of  non-intercourse  of 
other  nations  might  be  true  if  there  were  any  general  treaty 
providing  for  such  penalty,  but  until  there  is  such  a  treaty 
arguments  based  upon  a  supposition  of  it  are  lacking  in 
effectiveness. 

"  That  our  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  should  be  credited  to  the  fact  that  our  Canadian  border- 
line is  unfortified  is  a  theory  which  is  ingenious  and  idealistic, 
but  which  most  men  will  regard  as  fanciful  almost  to  the  point 
of  being  fantastic.  And  as  to  the  sixth  argument,  that  '  the 
initial  expense  of  the  necessary  fortifications  would  not  be  less 
than  $25,000,000,  and  in  all  probability  would  not  be  less  than 
$50,000,000,'  its  moderation  must  certainly  be  admired.  Why 
not  add  another  cipher  or  two  ?  It  would  be  quite  easy,  and 
probably  no  less  unconvincing.  We  may  heartily  agree  with 
the  memorialists  in  deprecating  the  cost  of  military  prepara- 
tions throughout  the  world,  but  so  long  as  these  are  maintained, 
and  until  a  general  and  effective  agreement  for  their  abate- 
ment can  be  adopted,  we  can  not  perceive  the  prudence  of 
making   this   exceedingly   costly,    important,   and  vulnerable 


work,  which  is  essential  to  our  own  welfare  and  security  and 
which  we  have  promised  to  protect  for  all  the  world,  an  excep- 
tion to  the  otherwise  general  rule." 


J. 


"  DOLLAR  DIPLOMACY "  IN  HONDURAS 

**  "•"  p.  MORGAN  has  annexed  Honduras  to  the  United 
States!"  exclaims  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist), 
commenting  upon  the  arrangement  between  our  Gov- 
ernment, that  of  Honduras,  and  an  American  syndicate  of 
underwriters  for  the  reorganization  of  credit  and  the  refunding 
of  debt  in  that  Central  American  republic.  Other  papers, 
however,  do  not  put  such  an  extreme  interpretation  on  the 
facts  in  the  case.  If  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Congress 
of  Honduras  ratify  the  convention  recently  signed  by  Secretary 
Knox  and  Gen.  Juan  E.  Paredes,  the  immediate  result,  the 
Washington  correspondents  tell  us,  will  be  the  financial  rehabili- 
tation of  Honduras,  with  the  United  States  as  sponsor  and 
guarantor.  While  some  of  our  editors  hail  this  as  an  outcome 
to  be  desired,  because,  as  President  Taf  t  pointed  out  in  his  last 
annual  message,  "  a  strong  Honduras  would  tend  immensely  to 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  Central  America,"  others  see  in 
the  means  proposed  to  this  end  a  dangerous  departure  from 
precedent  and  an  unwarrantable  development  of  "  dollar 
diplomacy."  While  the  exact  terms  of  the  convention  are  not 
yet  made  public,  the  Washington  correspondents  agree  as  to  its 
general  trend  and  purpose.  It  clears  the  way,  we  are  told,  for 
a  loan  of  $10,000,000  to  Honduras  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company, 
the  loan  to  be  secured  by  the  Honduras  customs  revenues.  "  In 
the  fewest  possible  words,"  says  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  American,  "  the  United  States  binds  itself  to 
the  Morgan  syndicate,  which  lends  the  money,  to  see  that  Hon- 
duras fulfils  its  contracts."  One  of  the  international  effects  of 
this  arrangement,  the  same  correspondent  adds,  "  is  that  it 
keeps  out  of  the  affairs  of  Honduras  every  foreign  nation." 
Should  any  friction  occur  between  the  financial  syndicate  and 
the  Government  of  Honduras,  says  the  New  York  World's 
Washington  correspondent,  "  provision  is  made  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  difficulties  by  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the 
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SUFFRAGISTS   IN   LIVING   PORTRAYAL   OF   WOMAN'S  WRONGS. 

One  night  last  week  a  New  York  theater  was  given  over  to  a  series  of  elaborate  tableaux,  posed  by  various  woman-suffrage  organizations,  to  raise 
money  for  the  cause.    The  two  pictures  represented  above  were  arranged  by  the  Woman's  Political  League. 


heads  of  the  two  Governments  involved." 
New  York  Tribune  we  read  : 


In  a  dispatch  to  the 


"The  convention,  it  is  believed,  will  completely  reorganize 
the  finances  of  Honduras.  The  debt  of  the  country  is  estimated 
at  about  $112,000,000,  the  accumulation  of  principal  and  inter- 
est on  four  loans  made  since  1867.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company, 
.in  August,  1909,  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  holders 
of  Honduran  bonds  in  Europe  by  which,  if  a  settlement  of  the 
loan  then  proposed  was  effected  through  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States,  15  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  bonds  would  be 
paid.  This  contemplated  the  payment  of  $15  on  every  $100  of 
existing  bonds  with  unpaid  coupons  attached,  thus  making  nec- 
essary the  payment  by  Honduras  of  only  $4,000,000,  or  about 
15  per  cent,  of  $25,000,000,  the  approximate  face  value  of  the 
bonds. 

"  A  loan  of  $10,000,000,  however,  is  being  negotiated  by  Hon- 
duras, with  a  view  to  expending  about  $6,000,000  toward  the 
completion  of  the  partly  constructed  interoceanic  railway  join- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seacoasts  of  the  country  at  Puerto 
Cortez  and  the  Bay  of  Fonseca.  The  loans  procured  by  Hon- 
duras since  1867  were  to  have  been  applied  to  the  construction 
of  the  railway,  but  the  frequent  change  of  administration  and 
alleged  misappropriation  of  funds  obstructed  its  progress. 

"  Seiior  Paredes  said  that  the  signing  of  the  convention  and 
the  contract  soon  to  be  closed  with  the  Morgan  syndicate  made 
possible  the  completion  of  the  road  within  a  short  time." 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  existence  in  Honduras  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  flourishing  revolution  under  the  leadership 
of  ex-President  Manuel  Bonilla.  The  latter,  says  a  recent  dis- 
patch, "  is  said  to  be  gaining  strength  daily,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinual desertion  of  Government  troops  to  the  revolutionists." 
The  Hornet,  under  the  famous  filibustering  leader,  Gen.  Lee 
Christmas,  has  turned  up  in  Honduran  waters  to  aid  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  Uncle  Sam  has  indicated  his  interest  in  the  situ- 
ation by  sending  two  gunboats,  the  Marietta  and  the  Tacoma, 
to  the  scene.  We  have  also  warned  Guatemala  against  counte- 
nancing filibustering  expeditions  from  her  territory  into  that  of 
her  neighboring  republic.  The  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  how- 
ever, is  surprized  at  the  equanimity  preserved  by  all  concerned. 
We  read : 

"  No  one  has  risen  in  protest  against  the  filibuster  outrage 
committed  by  the  Hornet  formerly  of  the  Navy,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  Hornet  sailed  with  rations  for  Estrada's  army. 
The  international  court  at  Cartago  has  taken  no  steps  toward 
arbitration,  while  Mexico  seems  to  be  unaware  of  what  is  in 
the  wind  just  beyond  her  borders.  No  British  or  German  gun- 
boats are  on  the  horizon,  either,  albeit  Honduras  is  head  over 
ears  in  debt  to  both  of  them.  The  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation 
is  letting  its  first  chance  slip  through  its  fingers.  Only  one 
press  agent  is  at  the  Ananias  wire,  and  that  is  the  pony  circuit." 


SENATOR   ALDRICH'S  PANIC-CURE 

PANICS  are  not  a  necessary  evil,  our  highest  financial 
authorities  have  repeatedly  assured  us,  but  an  ill  which 
Congress  can  abolish  when  it  will  by  remedying  certain 
glaring  defects  in  our  financial  organization.  When  the  nation 
awoke  to  this  fact  after  the  panic  of  1907  the  National  Mone- 
tary Commission  was  created,  with  instructions  to  inquire  ex- 
haustively into  the  whole  subject  and  to  report  to  Congress 
"  what  changes  are  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  monetary  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  or  in  the  laws  relating  to  banking 
and  currency."  The  commission  has  at  last  broken  its  silence 
of  more  than  two  years  by  making  public  a  tentative  proposal 
formulated  by  its  chairman.  Senator  Nelson  W.  Aldrich.  The 
details  of  this  plan,  besides  being  subject  to  changes,  are  too 
technical  greatly  to  interest  the  general  reader.  But  its  aim, 
the  creation  of  an  adequate  and  safe  monetary  system,  is  one 
which,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  MacVeagh  remarks, 
touches  the  welfare  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
whole  nation. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  his  proposals  Mr.  Aldrich  reminds 
the  commission  that  "  one  of  the  principal  needs  is  to  find  some 
method  for  the  unification  of  our  present  banking  institutions 
into  one  comprehensive  system, "  since  under  our  present  system 
of  isolated  units  "reserves  are  so  scattered  as  to  be  unavailable 
in  time  of  trouble  either  for  purposes  of  assistance  or  defense." 
In  this  letter  he  goes  on  to  indicate,  in  general  terms,  the  other 
crying  needs  of  our  present  system — "  a  more  scientific  basis 
for  bank-note  circulation,  so  that  the  volume  of  circulation  shall 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  business** ;  and  a  discount  market 
similar  to  the  discount  markets  of  Europe,  "  so  that  the  most 
liquid  portion  of  our  bank  funds  will  not  of  necessity  be  forced 
to  such  a  large  degree  as  at  present  into  the  making  of  call 
loans  upon  Stock  Exchange  collateral,  but  will  instead  be  avail- 
able for  the  needs  of  commercial  business." 

To  meet  these  needs  Senator  Aldrich  proposes,  not  the  cen- 
tral bank  that  many  expected  him  to  advocate,  but  a  "  Reserve 
Association  of  America,"  a  centralized  banking  mechanism 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  national  banks,  representatives  of 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  interests,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. Altho  he  submits  his  plan  to  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion as  "  a  basis  for  criticism  and  discussion  "  rather  than  as  a 
perfected  program,  it  is  hailed  by  Assistant  Secretary  Andrews, 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  as  "  the  most  profound  and  com- 
prehensive attempt  at  constructive  financial  legislation  which 
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the  country  has  witnessed  since  the  time  of  Hamilton."     Mr. 
Andrews  summarizes  its  good  points  as  follows : 

"  It  provides  for  greater  unity  of  policy  and  uninterrupted 
exchange  among  the  banks  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  it 
eliminates  the  present  inflexibility  of  our  banking  reserves ;  it 
provides  for  a  national  discount  market;  it  does  away  with  the 
bond-secured  currency  and  offers  a  flexible  note  issue  based 
upon  commercial  assets  in  its  stead;  it  removes  the  objection- 
able features  of  the  independent  Treasury  system,  and  it  pro- 
poses to  eliminate  the  irregularities  which  now  exist  between 
the  Federal  and  the  State  banking  systems." 

Except  those  who  see  in  Senator  Aldrich's  plan  merely  the 
unpopular  central-bank  idea  thinly  disguised,  most  of  its  critics 
find  fault  only  with  minor  details  and  technicalities.  Among 
the  former,  however,  is  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who,  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  characterizes 
the  scheme  as  "  the  same  central  bank  which  Mr.  Aldrich  and 
all  the  interests.  Wall  Street  in  the  lead,  have  favored  for 
years."  Representative  Vreeland,  of  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion, questions  the  advisability  of  omitting  the  State  banks  and 
chartered  trust  companies  from  participation. 

To  quote  the  opening  paragraphs  of  Senator  Aldrich's  text: 

"  It  is  proposed  to  charter  the  Reserve  Association  of  America, 
which  will  be  the  principal  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  authorized  capital  of  the  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  approximately  $300,000,000.  The  length  of  its 
charter  shall  be  fifty  years.  The  head  office  of  the  association 
shall  be  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  The  country  shall  be  divided  into  fifteen  districts,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Reserve  Association  shall  be  located  in  each  dis- 
trict. 

"  The  Reserve  Association  and  its  branches  shall  be  exempt 
from  State  and  local  taxation,  except  in  respect  to  taxes  upon 
real  estate  owned  by  it. 

"  Only  national  banks  of  the  classes  hereinafter  provided  for 
may  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Reserve  Association. 
A  national  bank  having  a  minimum  capital  of  at  least  $25,000 
may  subscribe  to  an  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  Reserve 
Association  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  subscribing 
national  bank,  and  not  less,  and  each  of  such  subscribing  banks 
shall  become  a  member  of  a  local  association  as  hereinafter 
provided  for." 

Of  the  local  associations  mentioned  above  the  document  goes 
on  to  say : 

"  All  subscribing  banks  shall  be  form^-d  into  associations  of 


national  banks,  to  be  designated  as  local  associations.  Every 
local  association  shah  be  composed  of  not  less  than  ten  banks, 
and  the  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  the  members  of  each 
local  association  shall  aggregate  not  less  than  $5,000,000. 

"  All  the  local  associations  shall  be  grouped  into  fifteen  divi- 
sions, to  be  called  districts.  The  territory  included  in  the 
local  associations  shall  be  so  apportioned  that  every  national 
bank  will  be  located  within  the  boundaries  of  some  local  asso- 
ciation. Every  subscribing  national  bank  shall  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  association  of  the  territory  in  which  it  is 
situated." 

As  already  stated,  it  is  proposed  that  each  of  the  fifteen  dis- 
tricts be  represented  by  a  branch  association,  which  shall  elect 
directors  to  the  central  Reserve  Association.  The  board  of  each 
branch  association  shall  include  a  certain  proportion  of  men 
not  bankers,  but  who  represent  "  the  industrial,  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  other  interests  of  the  district."  Governors 
and  deputy-governors  of  the  Central  Association  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  re- 
movable for  cause.  The  board  of  the  Central  Association  shall 
consist  of  45  directors,  and  shall  be  composed  in  the  following 
manner: 

"  First— Six  ex-officio  members,  namely,  the  governor  of  the 
Reserve  Association,  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board ;  two 
deputy-governors  of  the  Reserve  Association,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency. 

"  Second— Fifteen  directors  to  be  elected,  one  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  each  branch  of  the  Reserve  Association.  They 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  each  member  of  the  branch  board 
having  one  vote. 

"  Third — Twelve  directors,  who  shall  be  elected  by  voting 
representatives,  one  representing  the  banks  embraced  in  each 
district.  Each  voting  representative  shall  cast  a  number  of 
votes  equal  to  the  number  of  shares  in  the  Reserve  Association 
held  by  all  the  banks  in  the  district  which  he  represents. 

"  Fourth— The  board  as  thus  constituted  shall  select  12  addi- 
tional members,  who  shall  fairly  represent  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  and  other  interests  of  the  country,  and 
who  shall  not  be  officers  of  banks.  Directors  of  banks  shall 
not  be  considered  officers. 

"  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  all  the  members  of  the 
board,  except  the  ex-officio  members,  shall  he  classified  into 
three  classes,  and  the  terms  of  office  of  these  three  classes 
shall  be,  respectively,  one,  two,  and  three  years.  Thereafter 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

"  No  member  of  any  national  or  State  legislative  body  shqil 
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be  a  director  of  the  Reserve  Association,  nor  of  any  of  the 
branches,  nor  of  any  local  association. 

"  The  directors  of  the  Reserve  Association  shall  annually 
elect  an  executive  committee  and  such  other  committees  as  the 
by-laws  of  the  Reserve  Association  may  provide.  The  execu- 
tive committee  shall  consist  of  nine  members,  of  which  the 
governor  of  the  Reserve  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman 
and  the  two  deputies  and  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  ex- 
officio  members. 

"  The  executive  committee  shall  have  all  the  authority  which 
is  vested  in  the  board  of  directors,  except  such  as  may  be 
specifically  delegated  by  the  board  to  other  committees  or  to 
the  executive  officers. 

"  There  shall  be  a  board  of  supervision  elected  by  the  board 
of  directors  from  among  its  number,  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman. " 

Senator  Aldrich  is  convinced  that  such  an  organization  is 
safeguarded  on  all  sides  against  "  control  by  ambitious  monetary 
interests  or  domination  by  political  influence. "  He  says,  more- 
over, that  the  adoption  of  his  plan  as  a  whole  would  be  "  a 
staggering  blow  for  stock-market  gambling." 

His  plan  further  makes  provision  for  the  issue  of  its  own 
notes  by  the  Reserve  Association  to  replace  national  bank-notes 
as  those  are  retired,  and  for  the  issue  of  emergency  currency 
if  needed.  The  Reserve  Association  would  be  authorized  to 
make  rediscounts,  and  to  fix  a  uniform  rate  of  discount.  It 
would  have  branches  in  foreign  countries.  The  Senator  pro- 
poses also  the  authorization  of  national  savings-banks  and 
national  trust  companies. 

The  central  idea  of  a  federation  of  national  banks  bottomed 
on  the  local  associations,  thinks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "  should 
meet  with  pretty  general  approval."  And  the  New  York  Trib- 
une is  convinced  that  such  a  federation,  with  its  activities 
limited  as  proposed,  "  would  obviate  the  objections  which  the 
banks  of  the  country  would  naturally  raise  to  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  which  would  overshadow  them  to  the  degree 
that  one  modeled  upon  the  central  banks  of  Europe  would." 
To  The  Wall  Street  Journal  it  is  "  a  long  firm  step  in  the  right 
direction." 

The  New  York  Herald  regards  it  as  an  interesting  attempt 
"  to  reconcile  the  adherents  of  a  great  central  bank  and 
the  advocates  of  the  zone  system  of  national  banks. "  Charles 
A.  Conant,  author  of  "A  History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue,"  is 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  as  predicting 
that  the  ultimate  result  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  proposals  will  be  "  to 
put  this  country  abreast  of  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe 
in  ability  to  maintain  moderate  rates  for  the  use  of  money  and 
to  avoid  the  convulsions  to  which  our  present  system  subjects 
the  money  market." 


PROSPECTS  OF  CANADIAN  RECIPROCITY 

THERE  is  still  a  stormy  course  to  steer,  the  political 
experts  tell  us,  before  the  vexed  question  of  reciprocal 
tariff  concessions  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  reaches  its  haven  of  ratification  in  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  Canadian  Parliament.  Both  Premier  Laurier 
and  President  Taft  long  ago  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
some  form  of  reciprocity  treaty,  and  some  months  ago  they  ap- 
pointed a  joint  commission  to  map  out  a  program  of  mutual 
concessions  which  could  command  popular  approval  on  both 
sides  of  the  line.  Last  week  this  commission  concluded  its  final 
conference  in  Washington,  and  the  correspondents  say  that 
President  Taft  will  urge  Congress  to  act  upon  its  recommenda- 
tions at  this  session.  While  the  Constitution  provides  that  the 
Senate  alone  shall  be  consulted  in  regard  to  treaties,  yet  "  in 
this  case,"  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  "  where  a  reciprocity  treaty  will  mean  the  repeal  of  im- 
portant sections  of  a  revenue  measure,  the  treaty  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  some  form  that  will  allow  the  House  to 
give  its  assent  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the  law."  The  same 
correspondent  describes  briefly  the  conflicting  interests  involved 
on  either  side  of  the  border.     We  read : 

"  Canada  is,  generally  speaking,  anxious  for  a  market  in  this 
country  for  her  raw  materials — wheat,  dairy  products,  lumber, 
coal,  fish,  wood  pulp — including  print  paper.  The  United  States, 
generally  speaking,  wants  a  market  in  Canada  for  manufactured 
articles — machinery,  cotton  goods,  and  such  American  products 
as  fruits  and  American  coal.  In  each  country  also  there  is  a 
strong  low-tariff  sentiment  fighting  for  a  lowering  of  the  tariff 
wall 

"  Our  demand  for  a  Canadian  market  for  our  machinery  is 
met  by  the  Canadian  demand  for  an  American  market  for  farm 
and  dairy  products. 

"  The  Canadian  manufacturers  are  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  free  listing  of  such  manufactured  products  as  enter  at  once 
into  trade — plows,  reapers,  and  the  like.  But  they  need  cheaper 
machinery  for  making  other  machinery  or  for  the  manufacture 
of  finished  products.  It  is  along  such  lines  that  a  compromise 
is  expected. 

"  In  return,  however,  Canada  would  want  a  reduction  in  our 
duty  on  wheat  and  on  dairy  products,  and  would  be  aided  by 
the  popular  clamor  in  the  United  States  for  free  foodstuffs. 
The  Canadians  believe  that  a  good  natural  market  for  their 
cheaper  foods  exists  in  the  Ignited  States,  and  they  point  out 
the  result  of  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  the  Payne-AIdrich  Act  by 
which  the  duty  on  cream  was  reduced  from  5  cents  a  pound  to 
5  cents  a  gallon— a  cut  from  about  40  cents  a  gallon  to  5  cents. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  the  past  year  nearly  $1.(X)0,000 
worth  of  Canadian  cream  found  a  market  in  ;he  Eastern 
States 

"  In  one  direction  our  demand  for  better  market  for  finished 
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products  finds  a  strong  popular  echo  in  Canada.  That  is  in 
relation  to  cotton  goods,  which  the  Canadians  feel  should  enter 
at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible,  because  Canada  is  not  naturally  a 
cotton-manufacturing  center,  and  a  hothouse  growth  is  not 
desirable." 

The  plan  of  the  commission,  says  the  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  has  been  to  select  the  com- 
modities for  reciprocity  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  the  smallest 
amount  of  antagonism  on  either  side  of  the  border.  The  fol- 
lowing dispatch  from  Ottawa  to  the  New  York  Herald  mentions 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  from  the  Canadian  point 
of  view : 

"  It  has  already  become  known  that  altho  the  United  States 
seemed  willing  to  remove  in  whole  or  in  part  the  duty  on  Cana- 
dian wheat,  the  Canadian  envoys  did  not  want  it.  Several 
weeks  ago  the  Laurier  Government  would  have  welcomed  the 
idea  of  free  wheat.  The  milling  interests  on  this  side  of  the 
line,  however,  entered  diligent  protest.  They  desire  to  keep 
their  Minneapolis  competitors  at  a  disadvantage.  The  flour- 
makers  of  the  United  States  require  Canadian  hard  wheat  for 
mixing  purposes  and  they  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  25  cents  a 
bushel.  They  get  a  drawback  of  99  per  cent,  on  such  as  they 
export,  but  still  the  tax  amounts  to  something  and  it  results 
in  advantage  to  the  Canadian  millers,  who  are  making  wonder- 
ful progress  against  American  flour  in  the  British  market. 

"Washington  dispatches  say  little  about  live  stock,  but  that 
is  one  line  of  production  which  would  be  greatly  assisted  by  a 
reduction  of  the  American  tariff. 

•'  Coal,  according  to  the  Washington  dispatches  in  Canadian 
newspapers,  has  been  put  out  of  the  question,  but  there  are 
those  here  who  would  not  be  surprized  to  see  the  Canadian  duty 
reduced  to  45  cents  a  ton,  the  same  as  the  American.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Nova  Scotia  miners  is  strong  enough  to  prevent 
much  further  progress. " 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  mentioned  in  this 


dispatch  declares  that  Canada  is  not  ready  for  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States,  and  that  any  lowering  of  the  Canadian 
tariff  at  this  time  would  "  unsettle  business  "  and  bring  disaster. 
Balanced  against  the  protest  of  the  manufacturers  is  the  de- 
mand for  "  all  the  reciprocity  possible  "  laid  before  Parliament 
by  a  delegation  of  a  thousand  men  who  claimed  to  speak  for 
the  farmers  of  the  Canadian  West. 

Sooner  or  later,  declares  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.), 
"  freer  trade  with  Canada  is  bound  to  come."  At  this  stage,  it 
adds,  we  should  welcome  as  an  entering  wedge  any  concessions 
on  either  side.  The  question,  says  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.), 
is  no  longer  "  Will  there  be  a  reciprocity  agreement?"  but 
"  What  kind  of  an  agreement  shall  it  be  ?  "  The  Indianapolis 
News  (Ind.)  is  convinced  that  on  both  sides  of  the  line  "*  there 
is  what  might  be  termed  a  majority  desire  for  an  effective 
reciprocity  treaty,  just  as  there  is  a  majority  desire  in  this 
country  for  a  general  lowering  of  our  own  tariff."  It  adds, 
however,  a  reminder  that  "  the  standpat  element  is  still  strong 
in  the  Senate,  and  that  element  does  not  want  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Canada  or  anybody  else,"  We  learn  also  that  both 
Speaker  Cannon  and  Representative  Dalzell  have  given  to  the 
Canadian  correspondents  in  Washington  gloomy  views  on  the 
prospects  of  a  reciprocity  agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  assured  by  the  New  York  Herald's  correspondent  that 
President  Taf t  has  been  hearing  from  the  Senators  who  are  not 
giving  interviews  for  Canadian  consumption,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence he  takes  a  rosy  view  of  the  outlook  for  a  reciprocity 
agreement.  The  New  York  World  (Dem.)  and  the  New  York 
American  (Ind.)  are  among  the  papers  which  think  that  only 
"  sheer  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  high  protectionists  of  this 
country  "  can  prevent  a  fair  trade  agreement  being  reached 
before  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  Congress. 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Or 


ts 


"The  automobile  is  a  tool  of  civilization,"   says  a  motor  journal, 
weapon? — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

You  may  bust,  you  may  batter  the  trust  if  you  will,  the  ascent    of 
prices  will  go  right  on  still. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

So.ME  enterprising  magazine  might  make  a  hit  by  sending  Senator  Lorimer 
out  to  write  up  the  Adams  County  .situation. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Why  should  Maine  go  in  for  a  liquor  referendum  when  the  prestige  of  the 
"dry"  and  the  privUeges  of  the  "wet"  are  hers  already? — Boston  Transcript. 

Wholesaleks  say  that  eggs  and 
butter  should  be  selling  lower,  but  they 
will  have  to  speak  louder  if  they  want 
the  retail  storekeepers  to  hear  it. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Senator  Aldrich's  currency  bill  is 
called  a  plan  for  "mobile  money." 
But  what  a  large  section  of  the  public 
appear  to  want  is  automobile  money. — 
New  York  World. 

The  Baltimore  American  remarks 
that  "Democrats  seem  intent  to  put 
second-rate  men  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  succeed  first-rate  Republi- 
cans." Even  that  would  be  in  the  line 
of  improvement. — Columbia  State. 

Timber  wolves  have  been  killing  and 
eating  people  in  Alaska,  according  to 
a  dispatch  from  Seattle.  Between 
timber  wolves  and  alleged  syndicate 
sharks,  the  lot  of  the  Ala.skan  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  particularly  happy  one. — 
Xew  Orleans  Times  Democrat. 

.\s  President  Farrell  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  no  taste 
for  Monte  Carlo,  no  desire  for  an  im- 
itation chateau  on  Riverside  Drive, 
and  belongs  to  a  faith  which  does  not 
allow  divorce,  it  is  just  possible  tliat  he 
may  make  ends  meet  on  the  reduced 
salary  of  fifty  thousand  a  year. — Wall 
Street  Journal. 


To  judge  by  customs  scandals  we  have  been  almost  a  free-trade  nation 
without  knowing  it. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  is  occasionally  something  in  a  name.  The  first  scandal,  as  you 
recall,  happened  in  Adams  county.— Chicago  Tribune. 

"Is  the  House  too  large?"  is  often  asked.  We  could  get  along  with  a 
smaller  Hou.se  if  the  Repre.sentatives  were  larger. — Columbia  State. 

More  ISIe.Kican  rebels  apparently  are  killed  and  captured  by  the  Govern- 
ment's telegraph  service  than  by  its  military  service. — New  York  World. 

There  are  twenty-six  licensed  av- 
iators in  America.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  not  one  of  them  is  sure  how 
long  the  license  is  good  for. — Wash- 
ington Herald. 

The  next  thing  we  know  the  Senate 
will  be  compelled  to  pass  out  waiting 
checks  so  that  no  Senator  may  lose  his 
turn  in  being  investigated. — Milwaukee 
Journal. 

.4.NDREW  Jackson  Graham,  candi- 
date for  mayor  of  Chicago,  promises, 
"I'll  rob  no  one."  Candidates  are 
getting  more  and  more  radical. — Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer. 

We  read  that  Russia  will  build  a 
battle  fleet  costing  $100,000,000  and 
put  it  in  the  Black  Sea.  That's  sense, 
Russia.  If  you're  going  to  build  an 
expensive  fleet,  put  it  in  a  safe  place, 
this  time. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

John  G.  Milburn  of  Buffalo,  at- 
torney for  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
in  defending  that  organization  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
presented  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  a  kind 
of  cross  between  Providence  and  the 
genius  of  business.  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
competitors,  however,  seem  to  have 
had  dealings  only  with  the  business 
part  of  the  combination. — New  York 
World. 


SAY,  BOSS,  WHY   DON  T  YER   HUNCH    OVER  .\   LITTLE   TO  DE   ODDER 
SIDE?      DEN  DE   MACHINE   WILL  RUN   BETTER." 

— Kemble  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
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DARK   CLOUDS  IN   PORTUGAL 

IN  SPITE  of  the  protestations  of  Government  officials  at 
Lisbon  that  all  is  quiet  on  the  Ta^s,  the  principal  papers 
of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  persist  in  taking  the  word  of 
their  correspondents  who  telegraph  to  them  that  there  is  a 
"  crisis  "  in  the  Republic,  that  it  has  reached  "  an  impasse,'"  a 
deadlock,  that  insubordination  reigns  in  both  the  Army  and 


THE    PORTUGUESE    REPUBLIC    18    VICTORIOUS. 

But  its  position  is  still  a  little  ticklish! 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 

Navy,  and  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten, 
"storm-clouds  gather  in  the  sky  of  Portugal."  This  organ 
gives  the  following  reasons  for  its  very  gloomy  and  alarming 
article : 

"  When  we  consider  the  indisputable  accounts  of  recent  events 
in  Portugal,  the  mysterious  sending  away  from  Lisbon  of  three 
war-ships,  the  actual  visit  of  King  Manuel  to  London,  and  his 
continuous  communication  with  the  loyalists ;  when  we  see  the 
severity  exercised  by  the  Republican  Government  toward  those 
who  do  not  share  its  views,  the  imprisonment  of  an  independ- 
ent judge,  the  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  religious  orders,  the 
pressure  laid  on  officials  and  officers  who  are  suspected  of 
royalist  leanings,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Republican  Government  stands,  to  say  the  least, 
on  very  unsteady  feet. " 

The  London  Times  confirms  these  views,  and  says : 

"  Both  the  Army  and  Navy  are  disaffected  and  the  Republican 
Government  find  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation 
of  affairs.  Isolated  instances  of  insubordination  have  been 
frequent,  and  the  authorities  have  had  to  send  three  cruisers 
out  of  the  Tagus  on  various  pretexts,  so  dangerous  was  the 
attitude  of  the  crews. 

"  Disaffection  is  rife  throughout  Lisbon,  and  the  most  alarm- 
ing rumors  are  current  there.  A  secret  society  which  had  for 
its  aim  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  has,  it  is  said,  been 
discovered,  and  several  of  the  ringleaders  have  been  arrested." 

We  read  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  that  the  Portu- 
guese Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  called  together  the  "  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foreign  press  and  declared  to  them  that  per- 
fect tranquillity  prevailed  in  Lisbon ;  that  the  situation  was 
improving  every  day ;  discipline  was  good  in  Army  and  Navy, 
and  public  order  was  undisturbed. "  But  the  Journal  des  Debats 
(Paris),  discussing  this  "optimistic  point  of  view,"  observes 


that  "  on  the  other  hand  telegrams  from  Lisbon  and  Madrid  pic- 
ture the  situation  in  a  light  by  no  means  so  reassuring."  Both 
Army  and  Navy,  as  well  as  the  whole  population,  "  show  signs 
of  disquietude,"  declares  the  Revue  Diplomatique  (Paris),  and 
the  Soci aUst  Humanite  (Paris)  considers  the  condition  of  things 
at  some  length,  and  tells  us : 

"  The  provisional  Government  has  run  up  against  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  ancient  Monarchical  parties,  and  has  been  opposed 
by  the  impatience  of  certain  Republicans  who  believed  that  the 
Republic  would  make  larks  fall  from  the  sky  ready  roasted  into 
their  plates.  They  are  al.so  balked  by  the  pretensions  of  cer- 
tain persons  who,  under  the  pretext  that  they  participated  in 
the  revolution,  wish  to  exercise  a  sort  of  control  over  the  acts 
of  the  Government.  In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  the  pro- 
visional Government  is  attempting  by  restrictive  measures  to 
defend  itself  against  its  opponents,  and  we  can  not  say  that 
hitherto  it  has  met  with  success," 

Some  of  the  restrictive  measures  enumerated  by  this  paper 
are  the  censorship  of  outgoing  news,  and  the  fine  and  imprison- 
ment of  those  who  publish  what  the  censors  of  the  press  con- 
sider "  false  "  or  "  unauthenticated  "  news,  decrees  which  "  will 
create  for  the  Government  more  difficulties  than  they  will 
prevent." 

Clear  and  comprehensive  is  this  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
London  Outlook  : 

"  Affairs  in  Portugal  are  drifting  to  the  crisis  which  we  fore- 
saw from  the  first  to  be  inevitable.  The  new  Republic  would 
have  been  sheer  comic  opera  if  it  did  not  contain  so  many  ele- 
ments of  tragedy.  National  bankruptcy  appears  likely  to  be 
the  next  development  unless  a  counter-revolution  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  afflicted  country.  The  reckless  issue  of  paper 
money  without  a  gold  equivalent  is  a  desperate  expediency  for 
which  there  is  only  one  ending.  Portugal's  credit  is  at  zero. 
The  moneyed  classes  are  investing  their  resources  abroad  and 
trade  is  stagnating.  Only  by  terrorism  can  the  Governm.ent 
retain  its  unstable  hold  on  power.  The  proverbial  whiff  of 
grape-shot  would  suffice  to  send  it  packing.  Too  much  impor- 
tance can  not  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  many  officers  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  resigning  their  commissions  on  the  ground 


WHY    .\LFON"!?0    SLEEPS    WELL. 

Ca.n.\lej.vs — "Your  enemies  are  at  it  again,  your  Majesty. 
I  think  you  may  sleep  in  peace.  The  New  Year  could  not  bring 
you  a  better  gift."  — Fischietto  (Turin). 

that  they  can  not  retain  their  self-respect  in  services  wherein 
discipline  has  been  destroyed.  The  Royalists  are  being  offered 
a  good  opportunity  if  they  have  the  organization  to  seize  it." 

Straws  may  prove  ominous    and  tell  how  the  wind  blnvs. 
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Thus  a  curious  and  characteristic  innovation  in  Lisbon  is  the 
institution  by  the  Government  of  what  they  style  "  the  Revolu- 
tion Museum,"  a  sort  of  political  dime  museum  of  the  basest 
kind,  of  which  the  London  Tablet  writes  that  "  one  def  artment 
of  it  is  styled  '  Regicide  Hall '  " : 

"  Here  are  displayed  for  popular  admiration  the  cloaks  and 
weapons  of  the  two  men  who  assassinated  King-  Carlos  and  his 
son.  Portraits  of  the  murderers  are  also  on  exhibition,  together 
with  the  wreaths  laid  on  their  graves.  Apart,  therefore,  from 
the  activities  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  'ramifications,'  it  seems 
not  altogether  surprizing  if  strange  rumors  as  to  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Lisbon  sometimes  escape  the  censors,  and  even  find 
veady  credence  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  " 


THE  "BATTLE  OF  STEPNEY" 

A  GOOD  deal  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety  and  something  very 
like  dismay  prevail  among  the  press  and  people  of 
-  London  over  a  "  battle  "  fought  in  the  heart  of  the 
capital,  under  the  direction  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  betwe.en 
1,000  policemen  and  a 
couple  of  supposed 
criminals.  Seldom  or 
never  since  Horatius 
defended  the  bridge 
against  the  host  of 
Lars  Porsena  has  hero- 
ism, albeit  in  a  vile 
cause,  been  so  con- 
spicuously manifested 
as  by  the  two  Reds, 
members  of  a  band  of 
twenty-eight  anarchist 
desperadoes,  who  kept 
at  bay  a  vast  number 
of  policemen,  defied 
the  picked  marksmen 
of  the  Scots  Guards 
and  the  shots  of  a 
Maxim  gun,  and  finally 
preferred  suicide  to 
capture.  Their  house 
on  fire,  the  firemen 
were  forbidden  to  put 
it  out,  and  "  when  re- 
sistance ceased  "  and  "  the  flames  were  extinguished,"  says  The 
Nation  (London),  "a  bundle  of  charred  limbs  and  clothes  re- 
vealed the  fate  of  the  two  marauders."  The  London  Times  is 
not  well  pleased  at  the  sight  of  "  Guards,  guns,  and  a  thousand 
constables"  vainly  called  to  vanquish  "two  men  armed  with 
revolvers."  "Detachments  of  the  Guards  sweeping  a  London 
street  with  bullets  because  two  anarchists  were  firing  pistols  " 
"need  more  explanation  than  is  yet  forthcoming."  "We  are 
not  sure  that  the  outcome  redounds  to  our  credit." 

The  German  papers  heap  dry  ridicule  on  the  incident  and  the 
Localanzeiger  (Berlin)  remarks  that  the  Berlin  police  "  aim  at 
taking  untried  criminals  alive  "  and  "  do  not  hunt  sparrows  with 
artillery."  But  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  in  a  more  moderate 
tone,  pays  a  tribute  to  England  for  its  courage  "  in  maintaining 
the  right  of  asylum,"  and  reminds  its  readers  that  "German 
exiles  have  benefited  by  it."  As  against  the  English  liberality 
to  aliens  of  all  sorts  the  Localanzeiger  contrasts  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Berlin  police,  as  follows : 

"  There  is  no  anarchist  scare  in  Germany.  The  moment  an 
anarchist  comes  under  suspicion,  he  is  banished  and  goes  to 
London.  The  Berlin  detective  department  has  frequently 
warned  the  English  police  of  the  danger  the  anarchists  present, 
and  particularly  the  Kakrok  group.     But  the  London  police  re- 
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A    CABINET   MINISTER   ON   THE   SCENE. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in  a  silk  hat,  directing  the  siege. 


fused  toitake  the  advice  given  them,  imagining  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  whom  they  thought  they  knew,  were  inoffen- 
sive. .  .  .  We  hope  that  England  will  now  take  the  necessary 
measures  and  refuse  shelter  to  anarchists  of  whatever 
nationality." 

The  pompous  action  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Home  Secre- 
tary, in  "  taking  command  of  the  operations  "  at  the  "  Battle  of 
Stepney  "  is  used  by  the  London  Saturday  Review  as  a  pretext 
for  attacking  with  ridicule  this  Liberal  Minister.  It  sarcasti- 
cally exclaims: 

"  The  men  who  kept  a  whole  '  army  '  at  bay  for  six  hours,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  escaping  the  penalty  of  the  law,  will  by 
their  own  kind  be  forever  regarded  as  heroes.  Either  they  died 
fighting  to  the  last,  or  they  killed  themselves  in  the  law's  de- 
spite. The  police  are  left  with  nothing  to  show.  The  criminals 
outdid  the  police,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Home  Secretary ;  and 
came  by  a  glorious  end." 

The  Standard  (London)  epitomizes  the  views  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  London  press  in  condemning  the  present  Aliens  Adt 
which  permits  any  one  to  land  who  professes  to  have  left  his 

native    country     "  for 
political  reasons,"  and 
.   we  read :  ; 

"  The  regulati(^ 

which  stands  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, his  most  fu- 
tile and  mischievous 
achievement  when 

Home  Secretary,  has 
done  infinite  harm. 
With  or  without  the 
Aliens  Act,  there  is  at 
present,  we  admit,  no 
available  means  of 
keeping  out  some  of 
the  more  dangeroiis 
individuals  in  the 
cosmopolitan  criminal 
community  which  men- 
aces the  peace  of  every 
nation  in  Europe." 

In  the  same  tone  the 
London  Daily  Chron- 
icle laments  that  "  the 
Aliens  Act  is  full  of 
loop-holes "  and  fails 
to  keep  out  undesira- 
bles. "  It  will  be  the  plain  duty  of  the  Government  when  Par- 
liament meets,"  says  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  "to  deal 
with  this  subject."  England  has  become  "  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  the  criminal  classes  of  the  Continent "  through  "  the 
ridiculous  laxity  with  which  the  Aliens  Act  has  been  adminis- 
tered." "  England  has  become  a  manufactory  of  criminal 
weapons  and  an  arsenal  for  storing  them."  "All  this  must  be 
changed,"  remarks  the  Manchester  Courier.  But  the  London 
Daily  News  takes  exception  to  such  sweeping  statements,  and 
observes : 

"  This  country  has  little  enough  to  regret,  and  very  much  to 
be  proud  of  and  thankful  for,  in  its  history  as  a  shelter  for 
political  refugees." 

Many  of  the  Paris  journals  comment  on  the  battle,  and  the 

Temps  gives  credit  to  the  way  in  which  the  authorities  acted 

in  the  following  words: 

"  The  English  Government  acted  with  an  energy,  a  rapidity, 
and  a  severity  which  merit  something  more  than  mere  praise. 
.  ,  .  It  did  not  fail  to  see  that  extreme  measures  were  to  be 
taken  and  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  them." 

The  Socialist  Humanite  (Paris)  goes  much  farther  afield  and 
blames  the  Czarism  of  St.  Petersburg  as  the  remote  cause  of 
the  whole  deplorable  affair. 
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PASSING  OF   THE   PIG- 
TAIL 

IN     HALIBURTON'S     "  Clock- 
maker  "   Sam  Slick  informs  one 
of  the  unprogressive  Nova  Sco- 
tians  how  he  may  make  his  fortune. 
The  pigtail,  or  queue,  he  says,  has 
just  been  abolished    in  Poland  and 
Central  Europe.     "  Go    and  buy  up 
these  queues  and  sell  them  to  wig- 
makers   and   coiffeurs  and  you  will 
come  out  rich."    We  learn  from  the 
papers  that  this  sage  advice  is  be- 
ing followed  in   Asia,  for  China  is 
discarding  the  equilibrator,  or  trail- 
ing head  appendage.     There  is  some 
reluctance     in    carrying    out    this 
change,  a^tho  the  queue  came  into 
China  with  the  Manchu  invasion  and 
the    establishment    of    the    Kin    or 
Golden  dynasty  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.    It  was  imposed  upon  the  sub- 
jugated people  by  their  Tatar  con- 
querors as  a  token   of    subjection, 
and   for  a  very  long  time  it  needed  no  little  persuasion,  of 
various    sorts,    to     secure    its 
adoption.     Those  who  persisted 
in  cutting  the  hair  were  notified 
that  the  head  must  go  too,  and 
pigtails   soon  became  the  fash- 
ion.   In  Fukien,  which  long  held 
out  against    the  domination  of 
the  Manchus,  the  queue  is  regu- 
larly   hidden    away    under    the 
folds  of  a  kind  of  turban  hat, 
peculiar  to  that  district.     How 
seriously  China  takes  the   am- 
putation  of   what  the  Spanish 
bull-fighters     call     the    coleta, 
which    they    alw«^s    wear,    is 
shown  by  the  following   state- 
ment   in    The    Japan     Weekly 
Mail : 


■■j-yrJj^htttU  t»y 


BULLET-MARKS    ON    THE    INTERIOH    WALL 


Sonic 


"  On  the  15th  instant  the  Sen- 
ate in  Peking  devoted  two  and 
one-half  hours  of  its  time  to  de- 
bating a  petition  to  the  throne  in  favor  of  cutting  the  hair  and 
abandoning  the  old-fashioned  Chinese  costume.     Mr.  Lu,  a  del- 


^'opyrlyhteii  by  U;tri.-iH,    LoiMou 


SOLDIERS    AND    POLICE    CROUCHING    IN    A    SAFE    PLACE. 
To  escape  the  bullets  from  the  revolvers  of  the  two  anarchists  in  the  burning  bouse. 


egate  from  Hunan,    supported    the    affirmative    in  a  vigorous 

speech  which  derived  point 
from  the  fact  that  he  offered  in 
his  own  person  an  example  of 
the  changes  he  advocated.  The 
negative  side  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Yang,  of  Kangsu.  ...  A  ve- 
hement debate  ensued.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  most  ani- 
mated that  had  taken  place 
since  the  convention  of  the 
Senate,  tho  in  view  of  the  result 
of  the  voting  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  opposition 
managed  to  keep  the  question 
under  discussion  during  two  and 
one-half  hours,  for  when  a  bal- 
lot was  taken,  out  of  135  pres- 
ent 103  voted  for  the  petition 
and  only  28  against  it,  four 
members  abstaining.  It  is  said 
that  the  opposition  is  confined 
to  a  few  old-fashioned  folk  and 
representatives  of  the  rustic 
elements  of  the  population. 

"  It    appears,    however,    that 

this     interesting     question     is 

likely  to  provoke   a  commotion   in  high  places.     Thus  on  the 

morning   of   the  sixteenth,   when  the   Senate's   action  on  the 

preceding  day  came  up  for 
discussion  by  the  Council 
of  State,  the  venerable 
Prince  Ching  declared  him- 
self totally  opposed  to  the 
projected  change,  and 
asked  that  it  should  be 
postponed  at  all  events  un- 
til he  himself  had  ceased 
to  be  a  member  of  the 
Council.  What  decision  the 
Council  arrived  at  we  have 
not  yet  heard,  but  the  tel- 
egraph adds  that  this  seems 
likely  to  become  an  issue 
between  Chinese  and  Man- 
chu. The  latter  are  in 
favor  of  retaining  the 
queue,  whereas  the  former 
advocate  its  abolition.  The 
Prince  Regent,  however, 
is   placed    in   a   somewhat 


think  the  hail  of  bullets  on  the  anarchist  strongliold  hurt  no 
one  and  that  the  two  besieged  men  took  their  own  lives. 


SCOTS    GUARDS    GUNNING    FOR   THE    ANARCHISTS. 
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difficult  position,  for  while  his  inclination  is  to  support  the 
Manchu  view,  he  shrinks  from  a  collision  with  the  two  princes 
who  are  at  the  head  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  who  both  advo- 
cate the  proposed  reform.  Meanwhile  a  censor  named  Chou  has 
memorialized  the  throne  on  the  importance  of  selecting  officials 
without  any  regard  to  consangninity  and  on  the  importance 
of  abolishing  all  distinction  between  Manchu  and  Chinese." 

The  practical  reasons  which  induce  statesmen  to  legislate 
against  the  pigtail  are  thus  enumerated  in  The  National  Review 
(Shanghai)  : 

"  With  the  adoption  by  China  of  modern  industrial  and  social 
conditions  that  prevail  in  the  West  the  inconvenience  of  the 
queue  will  be  the  sure  guaranty  of  its  disappearance  ;  for  already 
that  inconvenience  is  being  felt.  Where  the  bicycle  is  in  use 
there  the  queue  has  been  responsible  for  not  a  few  serious  acci- 
dents ;  we  have  seen  Chinese,  whose  queue  has  become  entangled 
in  some  portion  of  the  fittings  of  a  tram  which  they  were  leav- 
ing, very  seriously  injured  by  being  dragged  along  by  the 
moving  tram ;  the  mills  and  manufactories  of  Shanghai  have 
to  record  more  than  one  instance  of  the  queue  dragging  work- 
men into  the  machinery ;  and  among  bodies  of  Chinese  police 
or  soldiery  or  sailors  the  queue  is  admitted  to  be  a  universal 
and  unmitigated  nuisance." 

But  the  most^erious  objection  to  the  queue,  says  this  writer, 
is  that  "  it  stands  for  servitude."  This  is  the  chief  point  dwelt 
upon  in  the  memorialjfor  its  abolition  presented  by  the  National 
Assembly  to  the  Government.     To  quote  further : 

"  We  are  told  that  the  memorial  asks  for  an  order  that  offi- 
cials, diplomatists  abroad,  students,  soldiers,  police,  blue- 
jackets, and  officers  should  be  ordered  to  cut  off  their  queues, 
which  are  described  as  '  pigtails  commemorating  a  subjection 
by  a  race  since  absorbed  by  a  hardier  people. '  " 


DOOM   OF  THE  JAPANESE  ANARCHISTS 

DR.  DENJIRO  KOTOKU,  the  eminent  Japanese  journal- 
ist, who  professes  to  be  an  anarchistic  Socialist,  his 
wife  and  twenty-two  of  his  accomplices  have  been 
found  guilty  of  plotting  against  the  life  of  the  Crown  Prince 
and  high  officials  of  the  Empire.  All  were  sentenced  to  die, 
but  the  sentences  of  twelve  were  afterward  commuted  by  the 
Mikado  to  life-imprisonment.  Kotoku  and  his  wife  were  not 
among  those  whose  lives  are  spared.  Two  other  plotters  were 
sentenced  to  twelve  and  eight  years  in  prison.  The  sentences 
were  pronounced  in  public  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  presence 
of  foreign  diplomats  and  several  leading  Japanese.  The  Chief 
Justice  declared  that  it  had  been  a  fair  trial  and  that  the  follow- 
ing facts  were  fully  established  : 

"  Kotoku  and  his  associates  plotted  a  violent  revolution  by 
means  of  explosives  and  deadly  weapons.  They  intended  to 
plunder  the  wealthy,  burn  the  Government  offices,  assassinate 
high  officials,  attack  the  imperial  palace,  and  attempt  the  life 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  whose  palace  is  less  securely  guarded  than 
that  of  the  Mikado." 

The  sentences  were  received  with  genuine  Japanese  stoicism 
by  the  prisoners.  Kotoku  held  up  his  hands  and  shouted  "  Long 
live  anarchy,"  and  the  rest  of  the  convicts  answered  him  by 
exclaiming  "  Banzai !  "  i.e.,  "  Ten  thousand  years  !  " 

The  Japanese  papers  speak  without  the  least  sympathy  for 
these  Socialists  who  think  that  the  only  way  to  usher  in  the 
reign  of  Socialism  is  by  first  tearing  down  the  political  struc- 
ture of  the  Japanese  state,  and  reducing  it  for  a  time  to  a  con- 
dition of  anarchy.  Even  the  Yorodzu,  to  which  Kotoku  was 
once  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  contributors,  gives  him  the 
cold  shoulder,  and  the  Asahi  (Tokyo)  joins  the  chorus  of 
reprobation  as  follows : 

"  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  a  section  of  Japanese  Social- 
ists are  polluted  by  anarchistic  ideas.  Kotoku  openly  advo- 
cated, in  dealing  with  the  present  order  of  society,  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  '  direct  action, '  by  which  he  meant  violence 


and  rebellion.  In  short,  they  are  terrorists  of  the  fire-and- 
blood  nature.  European  countries  regard  the  anarchists  as 
public  enemies,  and  have,  for  the  past  twenty  years  or  so,  en- 
deavored to  stamp  them  out.  No  punishment,  indeed,  can  be 
too  severe  in  dealing  with  men  who  declare  that  the  '  best  gov- 
ernfnent  is  the  worst,'  and  seek  the  lives  of  rulers  and 
statesmen." 

The  type  of  Socialism  which  obtains  in  Japan  is  far  more 
violent  and  virulent  than  anything  to  be  found  in  either  Ger- 
many, France,  or  England,  and  Professor  Inouye,  of  the  Tokyo 
University,  writing  in  the  Taiyo,  a  Tokyo  monthly,  likens  it  to 
anarchism  and  condemns  it  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  preservation  of  the  old  Japanese  political  and  constitu- 
tional tradition  is  indispensable  for  the  national  solidity  of 
Japan.  The  Japanese  are  united  as  a  nation  under  this  tradi- 
tion, and  when  it  is  destroyed  we  have  nothing  to  take  its  place. 
With  the  destruction  of  our  social  tradition  national  disintegra- 
tion will  follow,  and  it  is  only  right  for  our  Government  to  take 
drastic  measures  against  the  danger  of  social  disintegration. 
Of  course  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  alleged  Government 
measures  which  prohibit  the  sales  of  books  dealing  with  social 
problems  and  policies.  But  some  Socialists  are  partially  re- 
sponsible for  this,  for  they  have  promulgated  their  doctrines 
under  the  cover  of  '  social  problems  and  policies  '  to  evade  pro- 
hibition. There  is,  however,  greater  need  than  ever  for  earnest 
scientific  investigation  of  social  problems  to  alleviate  social 
grievances  and  improve  the  condition  of  society,  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  our  Government  not  to  obstruct  such  investi- 
gation, but  rather  to  further  the  means  of  research  and  investi- 
gation by  giving  every  facility  therefor." 

In  the  opinion  of  this  notable  Doctor  of  Philosophy  there  is 
as  yet  no  serious  labor  difficulty  in  Japan  such  as  would  call  for 
the  advent  of  real  Socialism,  which  aims  at  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.     He  says: 

"  It  is  rather  degenerate  poverty-stricken  students  who  utilize 
the  name  of  Socialism  to  give  vent  to  their  personal  invective 
against  the  order  of  society.  Both  for  the  solution  of  future 
social  problems  in  Japan,  and  for  the  development  of  Socialism, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Japanese  Socialists  have  taken  such 
a  destructive  line  as  to  prejudice  the  Japanese  public  against 
Socialism." 

According  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
the  condemned  conspirators  comprized,  besides  their  leader,  a 
young  woman  of  thirty  years,  a  newspaper  reporter,  originally 
a  school-teacher,  three  mechanics,  three  typists,  seven  peasants, 
a  physician,  a  painter,  a  journalist,  and  a  pedler.  There  were 
also  three  Buddhist  priests  of  whom  Professor  Inouye  speaks 
with  great  severity  as  follows: 

"  The  teaching  of  Buddhism  has  a  tendency  toward  Socialistic 
doctrines.  Buddhism,  in  its  pure  form,  teaches  the  equality  of 
all  people,  and  recognizes  no  artificial  social  distinctions  or  the 
supreme  authority  of  one  person  above  others.  But  the  propa- 
gation of  Buddhism  in  Japan  was  only  effected  by  adaptation 
to  Japanese  social  customs  and  manners  and  to  the  spirit  of 
ancestor-worship.  Without  this  adaptation  to  the  Japanese 
social  constitution,  Buddhism  could  never  have  gained  the  in- 
fluence over  the  people  in  Tapan  which  it  has.  Those  Buddhist 
priests  who  try  to  propagate  Socialistic  principles  of  the  equal- 
ity of  every  individual  are  really  undermining  the  stronghold 
of  Japanese  Buddhism,  tho  they  may  be  thinking^  that  they  are 
preaching  pure  Buddhism." 

Some  Japanese  newspapers  deplore  the  fact  that  while  the 
West  has  just  lost  her  greatest  son,  Tolstoy,  the  East  does  not 
recognize  that  Kotoku  is  the  most  gifted  of  her  children.  It 
is  also  charged  that  the  court  was  a  secret  tribunal  such  as  the 
Spanish  Liberals  claim  to  have  condemned  Francisco  Ferrer. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  the  Japanese  trial,  as  we  read  in 
the  London  Times : 

"  There  appears  to  be  some  agitation  in  Europe  about  the 
trial  of  the  twenty-six  Japanese  anarchists  which  creates  much 
surprize  in  Japan.  The  proceedings  were  really  not  secret,  ten 
independent  leading  barristers  being  admitted  as  representa- 
tives of  the  public,  and  every  facility  being  extended  to  the 
prisoners  for  their  defense." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


FOOLISH  RESEARCH 

Is  RESEARCH  in  itself  commendable,  and  its  results  edu- 
cational ?  Doubtless  there  is  educational  value  in  looking 
for  anything-,  however  trivial,  and  in  stating  the  results 
systematically ;  but  so  long  as  there  are  useful  facts  to  be  as- 
certained, it  seems  a  pity  to  vi^aste  time  on  evidently  useless 
ones.  President  David  Starr  Jordan  in  his  address  on  "  The 
Making  of  a  Darwin,"  printed  in  Science  (New 
York),  avers  that  much  investigation  is  use- 
less or  beside  the  point.  The  primary  fault, 
he  thinks,  is  in  our  conception  of  research, 
which  tends  to  point  in  the  direction  of 
pedantry  rather  than  that  of  scholarship. 
Instead  of  a  closer  contact  with  nature  and 
her  problems,  the  student  is  side-tracked 
into^some  corner  in  which  numerical  exact- 
ness is  possible,  even  tho  no  possible  truth 
can  be  drawn  from  the  multiplicity  of  facts 
which  may  be  gathered.     He  goes  on : 


"  This  sort  of  research,  recently  satirized 
by  Prof.  Grant  Showerman,  in  The  Atlantic 
Mcmthly,  is  not  advanced  work  at  all.  It  may 
be  most  elementary.  The  student  of  the 
grammar  school  can  count  the  pebbles  in  a 
gravel  bank  to  see  what  percentage  of  them 
lie  with  the  longest  axis  horizontal  as  easily 
as  the  master  can  do  it.  That  is  not  research 
in  geology,  however  great  the  pains  which 
may  be  taken  to  insure  accuracy.  The 
student  may  learn  something.  All  contact 
with  gravel  teaches  something  of  the  nature 
of  rocks,  as  all  reading  of  Plautus  teaches 
something  of  poetry  ;  all  contact  with  realities 
gives  some  reality  as  a  result.  Yet  there  is 
no  result  involved  in  the  case  above  indicated, 
in  the  investigation  itself.  We  know  that  if 
flat  stones  are  free  to  fall,  the  longest  axis 
will  approach  horizontality,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  the  matter. 

"  Mr.  Showerman 's  suggested  comparison 
of  the  '  prefixes  in  P.  to  be  found  in  Plautus,' 
*  the  terminations  in  T.  of  Terence,'  and  '  the  sundry  suffixes 
in  S.,'  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  of  the  kind  of  work  assigned 
to  many  of  our  research  students.  Such  work  is  in  itself 
absolutely  elementary.  It  teaches  patience  and  perhaps  exact- 
ness, altho,  where  the  student  finds  that  error  is  just  as  good 
as  truth  in  the  final  round-up,  he  is  likely  to  lose  some  of 
'  the  fanaticism  for  veracity  '  which  is  the  central  element  in 
the  zealous  comradery  of  the  extension  of  human  knowl- 
edge. So  long  as  the  '  new  work  '  on  which  our  doctors 
of  philosophy  address  themsel"es  is  found  in  material  re- 
jected by  scholars  because  a  study  of  it  can  not  possibly 
lead  anywhere,  so  long  will  these  doctors  be  neither  teachers 
nor  enthusiasts." 

Much  graduate  work  in  non-mathematical  subjects.  President 
Jordan  goes  on  to  say,  receives  an  appearance  of  accuracy  from 
the  use  of  mathematics.  This  seems  to  make  the  results 
"scientific."  But  mathematics  is  a  science  only  when  its 
subject-matter  is  science ;  at  other  times  it  is  simply  a 
method.  A  mathematical  enumeration,  or  even  a  formula, 
does  not  give  exactness  where  it  did  not  exist  before.  To 
quote  further: 

"  No  one  should  begrudge  any  amount  of  time  or  strength  or 
patience  spent  on  a  real  problem.  In  that  regard,  Darwin's 
attitude  toward  the  greatest  of  biological  problems  is  a  model 
for  all  time.  But  we  should  believe  that  there  is  a  problem, 
and  that  our  facts  point  toward  the  truth  in  regard  to  it.  A 
fact  alone  is  not  a  truth,  and  ten  thousand  facts  may  be  of  no 
more  importance.     A  horseshoe  is  not  an  achievement.     Still 


DAVIU  STAKH  jukdan. 

A  university  president  who  believes 
that  much  of  the  research  work  done  by 
graduate  students  in  American  univer- 
sities tends  to  make  pedants  rather 
than  scholars,  and  Gradgrinds  ratlier 
than  Darwins. 


less  are  ten  thousand  horseshoes.  '  Facts  are  stupid  things,' 
Agassiz  used  to  say,  '  unless  brought  into  connection  by  some 
general  law.'  In  other  words,  facts  signify  nothing,  except  as 
the  raw  material  of  truth. 

"  A  graduate  student  of  an  honored  philologist  in  a  great 
university  lately  explained  her  graduate  work  to  me.  A  chapter 
in  Luther's  Bible  was  assigned  to  her,  another  to  each  of  her 
fellows.  This  was  copied  in  longhand,  and  after  it,  all  the 
variant  German  versions  of  the  same  chapter.  Her  work  was 
to  indicate  all  the  differences  involved.  There  may  have  been 
something  behind  it  all.  The  professor  may 
have  had  in  mind  a  great  law  of  variance, 
a  Lautverschiebung  or  Entwickelung  of 
pious  phraseology.  But  no  glimpse  of  this 
law  ever  came  to  the  student.  More  likely, 
the  professor  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  find 
some  task  in  German  which  had  never  been 
accomplished  before,  and  which  had  never 
before  occurred  to  any  German  taskmaster. 
No  wonder  the  doctor's  degree  is  no 
guaranty  of  skill  as  a  teacher!  Among 
the  first  essentials  of  a  teacher  are  clearness 
of  vision  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 
This  is  not  cultivated  by  these  methods.  It 
is  not  even  '  made  in  Germany. '  The  '  law  of 
time  relations  of  iron  and  sulfuric  acid  ' 
may  be  developed  in  a  year's  work  by  drop- 
ping a  thousand  weighed  shingle  nails  into 
a  thousand  test-tubes  of  sulfuric  acid,  each 
having  the  amount  requisite  to  turn  the 
whole  into  an  iron  sulfate.  The  length  of 
the  period  before  each  shingle  nail  disap- 
pears and  that  before  the  resultant  liquid 
becomes  clear  can  be  measured.  It  may 
even  be  proved  that  the  cleaner  the  nail, 
the  more  quickly  it  dissolves.  But  all  this 
is  not  chemical  research.  It  gives  no  wider 
grasp  on  the  marvelous  processes  of  chemical 
reaction,  and  no  greater  enthusiasm  for 
chemical     work,    nor     grasp    on     chemical 

teaching 

"  When  our  graduate  work  is  roally 
advanced  work,  under  men  who  know  the 
universe  in  the  large  as  well  as  in  the 
small,  its  great  movements  as  well  as  its 
forgotten  dust-heaps,  we  shall  have  our 
American  schools  of  science,  and  the  Dar- 
wins will  again  '  walk  with  Henslow, '  over  fields  as  green  as 
were  ever  those  of  Cambridgeshire." 


COST  OF  TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA— Compari- 
sons between  the  expense  of  travel  here  and  abroad  are  made 
by  a  recent  writer  in  The  Official  Guide,  quoted  in  Railway 
and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New  York,  January).  The 
question,  he  reminds  us,  is  purely  one  of  fact,  not  of  opinion. 
We  read : 

"  The  figures  given  below  are  taken  from  notes  made  by  a  not 
inexperienced  traveler,  of  amounts  actually  paid  during  a  recent 
tour  of  several  thousand  miles  on  the  European  continent,  in 
passing  through  countries  having  a  total  population  of  about 
130,000,000  people -and  traveling  between  sixteen  cities  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  about  9,000,000.  In  the  journeyings 
in  North  America  with  which  a  comparison  is  made  the  country 
traversed  has  a  population  of  about  50,000,000  and  the  routes 
are  between  sixteen  cities  having  an  aggregate  population  of 
a  little  less  than  10,000,000.  The  territory  covered  in  Europe 
was  within  an  area  of  about  600  miles  by  900  miles,  and  is, 
therefore,  about  equal  to  that  part  of  the  United  States  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
Mississippi  River. 

"  The  statement  covers  cost  of  traveling  first  class  for  one  per- 
son over  a  course  of  2,154  miles  in  Europe,  including  11  different 
journeys  varying  in  length  from  38  miles  to  497  miles,  with  a 
trunk  of  the  average  weight  of  168  pounds.  It  shows  that  the 
total  fare  paid  was  $76.55,  and  the  transportation  by  rail  of  the 
baggage  $19.42,  making  a  total  of  $95.97.     This  is  nearly  four 
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and  a  half-cents  a  mile  in  all.     The  average  speed  of  the  trains 
was  30.4  miles  per  hour. 

"  To  compare  this  expense  with  the  cost  of  traveling-  in  North 
America  a  table  has  been  made  up  of  eleven  different  journeys, 
varying-  in  length  from  40  miles  to  411  miles,  over  well-known 
routes,  the  total  distance  being  2,211  miles.  For  this  the  total 
fares,  including  the  cost  of  parlor-car  seats,  figure  up  to  $60.15, 
with  a  possible  excess  charge  for  baggage  of  $2.75,  making  a 
total  of  $62.90,  or  a  trifle  over  two  and  eight-tenths  cents  per 
mile,  the  average  speed  being  thirty-eight  and  six-tenths  miles 
per  hour.  Under  the  above  conditions,  the  cost  of  railway 
traveling  in  Europe  is  over  55  per  cent,  higher  than  in  North 
America." 


uously  before  the  attention  of  the  profession,  as  knowledge 
of  commercial  and  manufacturing  industries  is  kept  available 
for  those  interested  in  them  and  with  the  same  induce- 
ments for  perfection  of  details,  improvement  of  methods, 
and  detection  of  errors,  might  not  there  have  been  a  saving 
of  a  hundred,  or  at  least  of  fifty  years,  in  the  progress  of 
medicine  ?  " 


MEDICINE'S  FATAL  LACK   OF  SYSTEM 

>4  FTER  a  visit  to  an  exhibition  of  modern  business  appli- 
/-\  ances,  a  somewhat  pessimistic  physician  sits  down 
■^  ^  and  writes  to  The  Medical  Times  (New  York)  a 
lament  that  his  profession  is  backward  in  utilizing  many  of 
these  devices.  Discoveries  are  made  and  lost  because  nobody 
preserves  them,  and  lives  are  thus  sacrificed  to  carelessness. 
Especially  is  he  struck  with  the 
perfection  of  modern  filing 
systems,  and  with  the  fact  that 
medical  records,  both  those  of 
individual  cases  and  of  scien- 
tific attainment,  are  badly  kept. 
Common  knowledge  of  any  large 
business  emphasizes,  he  says, 
the  lack  of  system  characteris- 
tic of  the  average  physician. 
Even  among  the  physicians 
who  are  most  careful  in  these 
respects,  there  is  no  such  uni- 
formity of  system  that  an  office 
assistant,  going  from  one  office 
to  another,  would  be  able  to 
adhere  to  general  principles  and 
to  learn  deviations  from  them 
with  little  delay.     He  goes  on  : 

"  When  we  consider  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  knowledge  of  the 
profession,  any  one  who  has 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  studying 
up  a  special  topic,  in  a  statistic 
way,  can  attest  the  inefficiency 
of  indexing  systems.  Research 
work,  involving  immense  labor 
and  expense,  is  often  dupli- 
cated. The  simple  adaptations 
of  one  study  to  another  may  be 
delayed  years  merely  because 
of    ignorance   of    fundamental 

work  done  by  another.  Discoveries  of  great  theoretic  or 
even  practical  value  are  made,  placed  on  file  in  some 
journal  which  may  be  almost  inaccessible,  and  perhaps 
brought  to  light  years  afterward,  by  some  book-worm  or, 
simply  as  matter  of  historic  justice,  after  the  same  discovery 
has  been  made  and  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  profession 
by  another.  It  would  be  sadly  interesting  to  know  how  many 
patients  have  been  prematurely  buried  because  of  the  burial  of 
life-saving  information  in  forgotten  volumes.  During  the  past 
few  months,  some  rather  cursory  reading  of  old  books,  under- 
taken, we  must  confess,  in  a  spirit  not  much  better  than  that 
which  leads  a  small  boy  to  jeer  at  the  oddities  of  old  men,  has 
humiliated  us  by  revealing  that  some  of  our  French  predeces- 
sors in  medicine,  of  about  the  year  1700,  were  wonderfully  well 
informed  as  to  a  host  of  rare  abdominal  disordei's.  These  con- 
ditions we  had  imagined  to  have  been  discovered  during  the 
last  score  of  years.  It  is  true  that  the  practical  value  of  much 
of  this  erudition  of  two  centuries  ago  was  marred  by  some 
glaring  misapprehensions  in  regard  to  details,  but  this  very 
fact  emphasizes  the  main  point  which  we  are  trying  now  to 
impress. 

If    the    knowledge    of    1700    could   have    been    kept   contir.- 


UE    WOULD    MAKE    A 


Major  George  O.  Squier  has  devi 
carry  severa'  telephone  conv 


MULTIPLEX  TELEPHONY 

MORE  THAN  one  telephone  message  may  now  be  sent 
at  the  same  time  over  a  single  wire,  without  inter- 
ference, by  an  invention  of  Major  George  0.  Squier, 
of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps.  Practically  the  same  thing 
has  been  done  with  telegraphy  for  years,  altho  four  messages 
is  the  maximum  so  far  sent  wiith  commercial  success.  Squier's 
method,  we  are  told  in  an  editorial  in  The  Electrical  Review 
and  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  January  14),  is  based  on  the 
superposition  of  currents  of  different  frequencies,  with  the  use 
of  properly  tuned  transformers  for  isolating  these  at  the  re- 
ceiving end.     Curiously  enough,  the  rates  of  vibration  chosen 

are  so  high  that  they  can  not 
be  heard  directly.  The  sounds 
heard  at  the  receiver  are  due 
not  to  .these  rapid  vibrations 
themselves  but  to  the  variation 
in  what  is  called  the  "  effective 
value  "  of  the  currents,  which 
changes  with  audible  frequency. 
We  read : 

"  According  to  announcements 
made,  not  only  may  a  number 
of  telephone  conversations  be 
thus  carried  on  upon  the  same 
line,  but  it  is  possible  to  send  at 
the  same  time  telegraph  mes- 
sages, that  is  to  say,  messages 
which  are  transmitted  with  the 
ordinary  key  and  received  upon 
the  ordinary  sounder.  The 
principle  of  separation  is  here 
the  same  as  with  the  telephone 
messages. 

"  The  method  involved  in  this 
new  invention  is  so  simple  that, 
like  many  others,  after  it  is 
once  explained  one  wonders 
why  it  has  not  been  utilized 
before.  The  operations  are 
similar  to  the  famous  experi- 
ments of  Helmholtz  in  analy- 
zing sound  waves  into  their  va- 
rious constituents  by  the  use  of 
apparatus  which  was  tuned  to 
pick  out  the  various  components 
of  a  complex  sound.  The 
secret  of  the  success  hei-e  lies  in  using  for  the  various  com- 
ponents employed  frequencies  which  are  themselves  inaudible 
and  therefore  produce  no  appreciable  effect  in  the  tele- 
phone, for  if  these  vibrations  were  taken  up  by  the  dia- 
phragm and  were  audible  they  would  so  interfere  with  the 
sound  of  the  useful  vibrations  as  to  disguise  them  beyond 
recognition. 

"  According  to  Mr.  Frank  L.  Perry,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  more  than  one  telephone  message  has  been  sent 
over  a  single  circuit.  According  to  the  cla'ims  of  Mr.  Perry, 
such  a  feat  was  performed  in  Chicago  over  two  years  ago, 
but  without  a  knowledge  of  the  method  used  by  Mr. 
Perry  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  comparison  between 
his  accomplishment  and  that  achieved  in  the  Washington 
laboratory. 

"  Major  Squier  is  to  be  complimented  not  only  upon  his  evolu- 
tion of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  useful  invention,  but  also 
upon  his  action  in  giving  the  results  of  his  time  and  labor  to 
the  public.  While  many  persons  regard  this  as  the  only  proper 
thing  to  do  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  in  the  public  service,  it  is 
not  always  that  such  obligations  are  recognized,  so  that  the 
public  receives  the  benefit.'' 
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SOME  THINGS  CHEMISTRY  CAN  NOT  DO 

IT  IS  DOUBTFUL  which  variety  of  citizen  seems  most 
hopeless  to  the  scientific  man — the  one  who  denies  that 
science  can  tell  us  anything,  or  the  one  who  believes  blindly 
that  it  can  do  everything.  The  last  few  years,  writes  Dr. 
William  Eichholtz  in  Ueber  Land  und  Meer,  have  enriched 
science  and  technology  with  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the 
most  sensational  character.  It  is  not  surprizing,  he  says,  that 
a  generation  which  has  witnessed  the  discovery  of  Roentgen 
rays  and  radium,  and  the  development  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
air-ships,  and  aeroplanes,  should  become  blase,  and  refuse  to 
be  greatly  imprest  by  anything.  The  brilliancy  of  the  new 
discoveries  casts  into  the  shade  previous  years  of  toil  and  the 
numberless  problems  that  remain  unsolved.  We  quote  below 
from  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Eichholtz's  article  made  for  The  Scien- 
tific American  Supplement  (New  York,  January  7).     We  read: 

"  Many  persons  are  surprized  when  they  are  told  that  it  is 
impossible,  in  some  cases,  to  detect  adulteration  of  food,  and 
can  scarcely  believe  that  science  is  still  so  impotent.  Most 
articles  of  food  are  natural  products  and  consist  mainly  of  the 
very  complex  organic  substances.  When  it  is  explained  that 
we  do  not  know  the  chemical  structure  of  albumen,  the  most 
important  constituent  of  every  animal  and  vegetable  cell,  and 
that  most  of  the  substances  which  give  foodstuffs  their  charac- 
teristic flavors  and  odors  can  not  even  be  chemically  defined,  it 
may  be  understood  why  the  chemist  finds  it  very  difficult,  and 
often  impossible,  to  distinguish  pure  from  adulterated  wine, 
cr  genuine  from  artificial  butter. 

"  The  statement  that  we  do  not  know  the  chemical  structure 
of  albumen  does  not  moan  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
composition  of  albumen.  We  know  that  albumen  contains  cer- 
tain chemical  elements,  combined  in  certain  proportions,  but 
this  knowledge  does  not  give  a  mental  picture  of  the  structure 
of  the  albumen  molecule 

"  The  chemical  investigation  of  natural  products  is  made  more 
difficult  by  the  almost  invariable  association  of  a  number  of 
similar  and  nearly  related  '  homologous  '  compounds.  Butter, 
for  example,  contains  a  long  series  of  fatty  acids,  which  shade 
into  each  other  so  gradually  that  the  series  can  only  be  resolved 
into  a  number  of  groups,  which  defy  analysis  into  their  individ- 
ual members.  Fruit  juices  similarly  contain  series  of  organic 
acids. 

"  The  systematic  methods  of  inorganic  analysis  are  therefore 
inapplicable  to  organic  bodies  and  the  reproach  cast  upon  food 
analysis  has  very  little  justification,  for  it  is  not,  and  it  never 


unfortunately,  the  adulterators  now  mix  artificial  pollen  grains 
with  their  artificial  honey.  The  analysis  of  wine  is  still  more 
difficult.  Some  mixtures  sold  as  wine  contain  not  a  drop  of 
grape  juice,  yet  defy  detection  by  chemistry. 

"  The  consumer,  however,  cares  nothing  for  chemical  identity. 
He  wishes  to  know  the  source  of  his  food,  but  in  this  inquiry 
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DETAILS  OF  MAJOR   SQUIER's   MULTIPLEX  TELEPHONE. 

This  photograph  of  the  complete  apparatus  was  taken  at  the  laboratory  and  shows:  (1)  Battery  telephone, 
(2)  transformer  connecting  generator  with  line,  (3)  niicroplione  transmitter,  (4)  transformer  connecting 
receiver  with  line,  (5)  variometer  for  tuning  receiver,  (6)  variable  condenser  for  liming  receiver,  (71  audion  detector. 

will  be,  possible  to  determine  the  ingredients  of  animal  and 
vegetable  products  by  the  rigid  system  and  with  the  absolute 
certainty  with  which  a  skilled  chemist  can  analyze  the  most 
complex  of  inorganic  substances." 

In  many  cases,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  the  falsification  of 
food  products  can  be  detected  only  through  some  unimportant 
ingredient  which  happens  to  produce  a  striking  reaction,  such 
as  the  microscopic  grains  of  pollen  contained  in  honey.  I  f  these 
are  absent,  the  genuineness  of  the  honey  may  be  doubted,  but 


the  chemist  is  restricted  to  limits  fixt  by  nature.  In  one  in- 
stance these  limits  have  recently  been  transcended,  but  not  by 
the  chemist.  The  nice  discrimination  between  varieties  of 
albumen  which  chemistry  is  unable  to  make  has  been  brilliantly 
accomplished  by  biological  science. 

"  If  an  extract  of  horse  flesh,  or  the  serum  of  horse  blood,  is 
injected  repeatedly  during  a  considerable  period  into  the  circu- 
lation of  a  rabbit,  a  substance  called  an  antitoxin,  which  pre- 
cipitates the  albumen  of  horses,  and  that  alone,  is  formed  in 
the  blood  of  the  rabbit.  Hence,  if  the  serum  of  the  rabbit 
which  has  been  thus  treated  is  mixtwith  an  extract  made  from 
suspected  meat,  the  presence  of  horse  flesh  in  the  meat  will  be 
indicated  by  the  formation  of  a  precipitate.  This  method  is 
already  extensively  employed  for  the  detection  of  horse  flesh 

in  sausages.  An  antitoxin  which 
precipitates  human  albumen 
alone,  and  which  is  useful  for 
the  detection  of  human  blood 
in  the  investigation  of  crimes, 
is  prepared  by  a  very  similar 
process. 

"  This  biological  reaction, 
which  is  called  Uhlenhuth's  re- 
action, from  the  name  of  its  dis- 
coverer, is  distinguished  from 
most  chemical  reactions  by  its 
delicacy  and  precision.  It  can 
be  applied  with  success  to  ex- 
ceedingly   small    quantities  of 

matter 

"  Technical  problems  which 
are  not  of  chemical  nature  are 
usually  accompanied  by  their 
solutions  on  their  first  appear- 
ance. 

"  The  necessity  of  traveling  60 
miles  an  hour  was  not  felt  un- 
til long  after  the  steam-engine  had  been  invented.  Such  wants 
are  rather  suggested,  and  slowly  imprest  upon  conservative 
humanity,  by  the  existence  of  means  of  supplying  them.  Hence 
technical  inventions  are  thankfully  received  as  unexpected 
gifts,  while  chemical  discoveries  are  regarded  as  long  deferred 
payments  of  just  dues.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  to 
both  of  these  rules.  The  problem  of  flight  has  occupied 
humanity  for  thousands  of  years  and,  on  the  other  hand,  syn- 
thetic chemistry  has  given  us  medicines,  dyestuflPs,  and  other 
substances  which  have  become  indispensable,  altho  they  occur 
nowhere  in  nature,  but  were  created  in  the  chemical  laboratory. " 
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HOW  THE  FICKLE  AIR  TRICKS  THE 

AIRMAN 

AIRMANSHIP  is  a  more  difficult  acquisition  than  seaman- 
/-\  ship — so  we  are  told  by  Charles  G.  Grey,  editor  of 
-*-  -^  Aero,  writing  in  The  Sunday  Magazine  (January  8) . 
Mr.  Grey's  description  of  the  troubles  of  the  aviator,  the  skill 
he  needs,  and  the  obstacles  with  which  he  has  to  contend  is 
especially  illuminating  in  view  of  the  continued  serious  acci- 
dents in  aviation.  In  the  first  place,  the  medium  through  which 
the  airman  must  glide  is  not  homogeneous,  as  water  is.  That 
is  disturbed  on  its  surface, 
making  the  tossing  billows 
that  vex  the  sailor,  but  the  air 
is  tossed  and  troubled  all  the 
way  through,  down  and  up.  A 
wind,  Mr.  Grey  tells  us,  is 
hardly  ever  a  steady,  even 
current  of  air ;  but  is  gener- 
ally made  up  of  a  series  of 
gusts  which,  to  the  man  who 
is  flying,  act  much  the  same 
as  do  the  waves  at  sea  to  a 
small  boat.     He  goes  on  : 

"  The  flying  man  is  far 
worse  off  than  the  sailor;  for 
one  can  always  see  a  wave  of 
water  coming,  and  handle  the 
boat  accordingly,  whereas 
with  an  air-wave  one  can  not 
tell,  till  it  has  struck  the 
machine,  just  when  it  is  com-  . 
ing,  or  how  big  and  strong  it 
is  going  to  be.  It  is  one  of  the 
troubles  of  flying  men  that 
the  people  who  come  to  see 
them  fly  do  not  know  about  these  wind  waves,  and  so  expect 
them  to  fly  in  weather  that  i&  really  dangerous,  altho  it  may 
appear  flne. 

"  On  a  great  open  plain,  miles  and  miles  wide,  such  as  that 
over  which  the  aviation  meetings  at  Reims  are  held,  there  is 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  wind,  and  consequently  it  blows 
steadily,  with  hardly  any  gusts  or  waves.  It  is  then  possible 
to  fly  in  quite  strong  winds.  On  the  other  hand,  on  a  small 
ground,  or  where  there  are  hills  and  banks  and  trees  all  round, 
the  wind,  even  when  blowing  comparatively  gently,  comes  in 
dangerous  waves,  swirls,  and  eddies,  just  like  the  eddies  and 
whirlpools  in  a  stream  that  has  rocks  or  other  obstructions  to 
impede  the  flow  of  water. 

"  Now,  to  understand  properly  the  effects  of  these  waves  on 
an  aeroplane  it  is  necessary  first  to  understand  that  the  machine 
is  held  in  the  air  because  the  pace  at  which  it  is  driven  by  its 
propeller  produces  pressure  under  its  wings,  or  planes,  and  this 
pressure  lifts  it  up.  If  it  is  driven  faster,  it  makes  greater 
pressure,  and  naturally  it  lifts  higher.  If  it  is  driven  slower, 
it  makes  less  pressure,  and  then  it  falls. 

"  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  a  heavy  thing  as  an  aero- 
plane will  not  change  its  speed  very  quickly.  Even  a  light 
monoplane  will  weigh  400  to  500  pounds,  and  one  of  the  big 
biplanes  may  weigh  anything  between  800  pounds  and  a  ton, 
and  of  course  when  they  are  flying  they  have  great  momentum. 
Therefore,  suppose  a  machine  to  be  flying  at  a  speed  of  35 
miles  an  hour  over  the  ground  in  a  gentle  wind,  and  suppose  a 
gust  to  meet  it  that  is  traveling  10  miles  an  hour  faster  than 
the  wind  in  which  it  was  originally  flying.  What  is  the  effect  ? 
The  machine  can  not  at  once  slow  down ;  but  simply  charges 
into  that  gust  at  35  miles  an  hour.  Consequently,  the  pressure 
on  the  wings  is  increased  and  the  machine  promptly  rises. 

"  But  consider  the  effect  of  opposite  conditions.  Suppose  the 
machine  had  slowed  down  in  relation  to  the  earth,  so  as  to  get 
to  its  proper  flying  speed  in  relation  to  that  gust  of  wind. 
Presently  it  gets  right  through  the  gust  and  into  the  lull  the 
other  side,  just  as  a  boat  will  ride  over  a  wave  and  fall  into 
the  trough  between  the  waves.  This  time  the  effect  is  that  it 
is  flying  too  slowly  for  the  patch  of  slow  wind  that  follows  the 
gust,  and  consequently  the   pressure   under  the  planes  is  de- 
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creased,  and  the  machine  drops  till  it  either  hits  the  ground 
(when  it  may  or  may  not  be  broken,  according  to  the  pilot's 
skill  in  landing),  or  else  picks  up  its  speed  again,  and  produces 
the  necessary  pressure. 

"  The  sudden  drop  is  most  disconcerting,  and  is  the  cause  of 
many  accidents,  especially  to  those  who  are  comparative  novices 
as  aviators,  and  so  do  not  fly  high  enough  to  leave  room  for  a 
sudden  drob  of  this  sort.  This  is  what  is  known  to  aviators  as 
'  falling  into  a  pocket,'  or  into  '  a  hole  in  the  wmd.'  " 

The  speed  of  a  machine  through  the  air,  Mr.  Grey  goes  on  to 
explain,  has  little  to  do  with  its  speed  over  the  ground.  In 
still  air,  the  flying  speed  of  a  machine  through  the  air  is  the 
same  as  its  speed  over  the  ground.     If  the  air  is  moving,  the 

machine  still  flies  at  the  same 
speed  through  the  air,  but  its 
speed  over  the  ground  is  quite 
different.  A  flying-machine 
that  flies  40  miles  an  hour  in 
still  air  will  travel  only  about 
20  miles  an  hour  over  the 
ground  if  it  is  flying  against 
a  20-mile  wind,  and  will  travel 
60  miles  an  hour  over  the 
ground  if  flying  with  a  20-mile 
wind: 

"  Now  consider  the  case  of  a 
machine  flying  with  the  wind 
if  that  wind  is  gusty.  Suppose 
the  machine  to  be  flying  40 
miles  an  hour  and  to  be  in  a 
gust  traveling  at  20  miles,  the 
machine  will  then  be  doing  60 
miles  an  hour,  and  presently 
it  will  fly  through  the  gust 
into  slower  air  traveling  at, 
let  us  say,  10  miles  an  hour. 
What  happens  ?  The  machine 
is  doing  60  and  the  wind  is 
doing  only  10 ;  so  the  machine  is  going  50  miles  an  hour 
faster  than  the  air  when  it  ought  to  be  going  only  40. 
Consequently,  the  pressure  under  the  planes  increases,  and  the 
machine  rises  suddenly,  till  the  rush  of  the  extra  momentum  is 
expended,  and  then  it  settles  down  to  its  proper  speed  of  40 
miles  an  hour  through  the  wind,  plus  the  10-mile  wind  speed, 
and  is  going  50.   . 

"  Then  the  machine  runs  through  the  slow  wind  and  overtakes 
another  patch  of  wind  traveling  at,  say,  20  miles  an  hour.  This 
time  the  machine  is  doing  50  an  hour,  and  only  30  an  hour  more 
than  the  wind,  which  is  not  enough  to  keep  it  in  the  air;  so 
the  whole  machine  falls  till  the  force  of  the  propellers  has 
picked  up  the  extra  10  miles  an  hour  needed  to  make  the  proper 
40  miles  flying  speed,  and  by  that  time  will  be  going  60  miles 

an  hour  over  the  ground  again 

"  Another  important  thing  to  understand  is  the  effect  of 
different  kinds  of  ground  on  the  wind.  A  wind  blowing  against 
a  hillside  is  bound  to  blow  up  it,  and  the  wind  next  the  ground 
will  be  comprest  by  the  other  wind  blowing  on  it,  so  that  when 
it  gets  to  the  top  of  the  hill  it  will  expand,  and  some  of  it  will 
blow  level  along  the  top  and  some  of  it  will  continue  to  rise. 
An  aeroplane  flying  off  the  top  of  the  hill  into  such  a  wind 
would  be  lifted  quite  easily.  Again,  when  a  wind  strikes  a 
cliff  face  the  compression  may  be  so  great  that  the  wind  will 
rise  straight  up  and  curl  over,  just  like  a  wave,  while  close  to 
the  edge  there  might  be  no  wind  at  all.  An  aeroplane  flying 
into  such  a  wind  might  well  be  caught  in  the  '  curlover '  and 
dashed  to  the  ground ;  but  if  it  got  as  far  as  the  edge  it  would 
be  lifted  by  the  up  draft. 

"  Downward  drafts  also  occur,  and  these  are  dangerous  to 
aeroplanes,  because  if  the  wind  is  blowing  on  top  of  the  wings 
it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  catch  enough  underneath  the  wings 
to  give  the  necessary  lift.  Only  high  speed  and  a  powerful  en- 
gine would  make  it  possible.  The  commonest  kind  of  down 
draft  is  formed  when  a  wind  blowing  over  the  top  of  a  hill  finds 
the  air  in  the  valley  at  less  pressure  than  itself,  and  conse- 
quently, being  squeezed  by  the  wind  behind  it,  it  spreads  itself 
down  into  the  valley. 

"  A  less  common  kind  of  wind  is  met  with  when  a  cold  wind 
over  the  sea  descends  to  a  cliff  edge  to  replace  air  that  is  being 
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sucked  away  to  fill  the  place  of  hot  air  ascending  from  the 
heated  earth  farther  inland.  This  is  the  phenomenon  that  causes 
sea  breezes  and  land  breezes  alternately  at  different  times  of 
day." 


COLD  LIGHT 

WHERE  there  is  light  there  is  heat,  and  where  there 
is  intense  light  there  is  often  intense  heat,  and 
further  where  there  are  also  inflammable  moving- 
picture  films,  we  may  have  disastrous  fires.  It  will  be  welcome 
news,  therefore,  that  a  "  cold  light  "  has  been  produced  that  can 
be  used  in  the  cinematograph,  not  only  lessening  the  danger, 
but  permitting  the  use  of  gelatin  films  and  relieving  lecturers, 
managers,  insurance  companies,  and  audience  of  considerable 
nervous  strain.  Light  without  sensible  heat  has  been  hitherto 
obtainable  in  only  two  ways;  first  by  exciting  phosphorescence 
or  luminescence  electrically,  especially  in  gases,  and  second, 
by  straining  out  the  non-luminous  heat-rays  with  some  trans- 
parent substance  like  rock-salt,  that  does  not  transmit  them. 
Of  course,  some  heat  accompanies  all  light ;  all  we  can  do  is 
to  avoid  or  remove  the  "  dark  heat  "  that  usually  accompanies 
the  light  rays.  Neither  of  the  methods  mentioned  above  is  in 
commercial  use  for  lantern-projection,  altho  the  "  straining  " 
method  has  been  so  used  in  laboratories.  Light  accompanied 
by  as  little  heat  as  possible  is  desirable  for  this  purpose — 
witness  some  recent  disastrous  fires  caused  by  lanterns  using 
combustible  films.  A  recent  French  inventor,  Dussand  by 
name,  uses  a  light  that  flickers  so  rapidly  as  to  be  steady  to 
the  eye  and  yet  remains  dark  long  enough  between  its  luminous 
periods  to  cool  off  completely.  This  he  calls  "  cool  light. "  Says 
a  writer  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  December  24)  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  M.  Dussand  does  away  with  the  projecting 
lantern,  simply  placing  a  double  lens  before  and  behind  the 
positive  slide.  Back  of  this  he  puts  his  '  cold-light  box,'  which 
contains  a  metallic-filament  bulb  operated  by  a  small  strong 
battery  with  a  commutator  that  breaks  the  current  periodi- 
cally. This  discontinuous  current  determines  in  the  filament 
'  pulsations,' during  each  of  which  it  becomes  luminous.  The 
periods  of  brightness  succeed  one  another  so  rapidly  that  this 
'  pulsative  light '  appears  absolutely  steady  to  the  observer's 
eye.  Besides,  as  a  consequence  not  less  important,  the  lamp 
filament  rests  during  each  interruption  of  the  current,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  inventor's  theory,  the  slight  heat  that  it  has  ac- 
quired during  the  working  period  has  time  to  disappear.  Thus, 
a  current  of  lower  than  normal  tension  may  be  sent  through  the 
lamp  without  causing  continued  heating  that  would  volatilize 
the  filament.      As   the   picture  shows,  this  transformation  of 
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The  li'rht  Is  turned  on  and  off  "so  rapidly  as  to  be  steady  to 
the  eye,  and  yet  remains  dark  long  enough  between  its  luminous 
periods  to  cool  off  compleli-ly." 


MOVINU    PICTUKES    BV     "  COLD    LIGHT." 

Two  bands  are  used,  containing  alternate  views,  and  while 
one  is  on  the  screen,  the  other  is  dark,  thus  keeping  the  light 
cool  while  the  pictures  appear  so  rapidly  as  to  seem  continuous. 

current  is  accomplished  at  small  expense  ...  by  using  one  of 
the  small  motors  that  maybe  had  for  60  to  80  cents 

"  As  I  have  proved  in  M.  Dussand's  laboratory',  with  a  current 
of  1.5  amperes  and  8  volts,  the  bulb  of  the  lamp  remains  abso- 
lutely cold  to  the  touch.  And  nevertheless  the  resulting  light 
is  sufficiently  intense  to  replace  the  arc-light  advantageously 
and  make  a  magnificent  colored  projection  six  feet  by  six.  The 
result  made  the  more  impression  on  me  that  we  were  using  the 
most  ordinary  lenses  of  commerce,  and  in  a  lighted  room. 

"  This  '  cold  light '  makes  it  unnecessary  to  employ  costly  pro- 
jection lanterns,  using  electricity,  gas,  acetylene,  oxygen,  al- 
cohol, or  petroleum,  of  delicate,  if  not  dangerous,  manipulation. 
No  more  burns  to  avoid  ;  no  more  fires  to  fear.  Lecturers  may 
give  free  rein  to  their  eloquence  without  worrying  about  what 
the  man  at  the  lantern  may  do. 

"  To  apply  the  cold  light  to  the  cinematograph,  M.  Dussand 
has  devised  the  following  apparatus,  which,  among  other  ad- 
vantages, does  away  with  twinkling  and  doubles  the  luminous 
intensity.  He  causes  an  ordinary  negative  band  to  pass  through 
two  printing  devices — in  the  first,  the  odd  images  are  taken 
off,  in  the  second,  the  even  ones.  He  introduces  simultaneously 
these  two  bands  into  the  apparatus  and  turns  the  crank ;  while 
an  even  image  remains  at  rest,  an  odd  image  is  moving  into 
place,  and  vice  versa.  A  tiny  lamp  similar  to  the  one  just  de- 
scribed is  placed  behind  each  of  the  two  openings  in  front  of 
which  the  bands  pass,  and  by  means  of  properly  arranged  com- 
mutators each  of  these  lamps  is  lighted  only  during  the  time 
when  the  corresponding  image  is  at  rest." 

Dussand's  invention,  it  appears,  has  also  great  significance 
in  connection  with  color  photography,  enabling  an  amateur  to 
project  ordinary  photographs  in  colors  at  the  modest  cost  of 
about  two  cents  a  view.  It  will  also,  we  are  told,  be  applied 
to  a  host  of  other  uses,  scientific  and  domestic  : 

"  It  will  be,  in  particular,  a  valuable  aid  to  surgeons  and 
physicians  in  the  internal  exploration  of  the  human  body,  to 
microscopists  in  the  examination  of  delicate  preparations,  and 
in  general,  in  all  cases  needing  intense  illumination  but  requir- 
ing that  there  shall  be  not  the  slightest  increase  of  the  sur- 
rounding temperature." — Translation  7nade  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


LETTER 


IF  MR.  PAGE  WERE  "EDILE" 

THE  STORY  is  often  told  of  the  Frenchman  who  visited 
London  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and,  seeing  the 
statue  of  Welling-ton,  declared  that  France  was  at  last 
avenged.  The  national  monuments  set  up  by  the  people  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  are  more  often  than  not  the  despair  of  the 
judicious  minority.  Max  Beerbohm  once  wrote  an  essay  en- 
titled "  If  I  Were  Edile,"  in  which  he  declared  that  were  that 
ancient  Roman  office  revived  for  his  sake  he  would  go  about 
smashing  all  the  public  monuments  that  London  had  set  up  to 
her  historic  worthies.  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  is  to  be  seen 
in  some  such  frame  of  mind  regarding  our  heroes  in  stone  and 
bronze.  "  Has  there  ever  been  in  any  country  such  a  travesty 
on  art,"  he  asks  in  the  New  York  Times,  "  as  that  which,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  we  have  set  up  as  a  standard  in  our  national 
monuments?  "  They  "  represent  an  idea  "  or  they  may  "  express 
a  sentiment,"  he  frankly  admits,  "  but  how  frightfully  do  they 
express  it ! " 

"  As  one  gazes  at  the  heroic  monuments  which  stud  our  city 
parks  and  break  the  vistas  of  our  avenues,  they  are  anything 
but  heroic.  .  .  .  The  '  man  on  horseback  '  appears  in  every  con- 
ceivable attitude,  save  the  heroic  and  the  grand.  Horses  which 
could  never  by  chance  have  escaped  the  cart  or  the  plow  are 
molded  as  chargers.  The  imagination  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
run  wild  in  the  direction  of  elevating  very  worthy  men  on  most 
unworthy  horses. 

"  But  in  speaking  of  monuments,  there  is  one  in  Washington 
which  to  my  mind  towers  high  above  all  others.  The  Washing- 
ton shaft  which  was  once  criticized  in  certain  places  as  being 
only  the  representative  of  bulk  and  of  bigness  has  justified  it- 
self in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  lived  within  sight  of  it.  In 
the  sunshine  and  in  the  shadow,  in  the  glow  of  the  sunrise  and 
of  the  sunset,  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  when  the  driving 
clouds  hang  low  in  the  winter  evenings,  it  wears,  like  the  sea, 
an  ever-changing  and  impressive  face.     No  one  can  liv*»  long 
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"Should  future  generations  demand  of  us  what  we  have  done 
in  art,"  says  Mr.  Page,  "there  sits  our  answer." 


in  Washington  and  not  fall  under  the  spell  of  its  majesty.  It 
is  fitting  that  it  should  be  the  greatest  one  monument  built  by 
human  hands,  for  it  is  the  monument  of  the  greatest  one  man 
who  has  blest  the  human  race  with  the  simple  majesty  and 
loftiness  of  his  life. 

"  Take  a  step  further,  go  to  that  round  hall  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  known  as  Statuary  Hall.  Significant  and  ad- 
mirable nomenclature ! 
And  gaze  if  you  can 
with  unshaded  eyes  upon 
the  frightful  collection 
of  marble  effigies  which 
are  classed  properly 
under  the  simple  generic 
name  of  '  statuary. ' 
Even  the  most  patriotic 
sentiment  of  the  most 
devoted  American  can 
not  view  that  collection 
without  a  shudder  at  the 
grotesqueness  of  that 
group  of  men,  who,  it 
may  well  be  said,  have 
deserved  better  at  the 
hands  of  their  country- 
men."   

This  is  the  blue  side 
of  Mr.  Page's  reflection. 
One  sculptor  who  has 
lately  gone  from  us  left 
behind  work  for  which 
there  is  no  need  to  feel 
ashamed.  Perhaps  if 
Mr.  Page's  critical  sur- 
vey should  take  a  wider 
scope  he  might  see  more 
than  one.  Washington 
is  not  the  only  site  of 
our  public  monuments ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  fairly 
representative.     This  is  thomas  nelson  page, 

the  brighter  side  of  his  who  thinks  no  other  country  in  the  world 

picture:  ^^^  beat  us  in  the  "travesties  of  art"  we 

have  set  up  for  national  monuments. 

"I  will  speak  of  one 
who  is  but  now  passed  away,  leaving  behind  him  works  to 
which  America,  when  challenged  by  the  censor  to  show  the 
fruit  of  her  civilization  as  manifested  in  her  art,  may  point 
with  confidence  that  it  will  be  accepted  in  every  age  and 
every  clime.  Whatever  the  judgment  of  the  ages  may  be  as 
to  this  work  or  that,  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  has  with  his 
chisel  carved  his  name  with  those  who  are  immortal. 

"  Not  all  his  work  seems  to  me  to  be  on  the  same  high  plane. 
All  shows  marks  of  the  wonderful  gifts  with  which  nature  en- 
dowed him ;  but  it  was  when  he  was  untrammeled  with  the 
exactions  of  portraiture  that  his  spirit  soared. 

"  In  Washington,  in  a  cemetery  surrounded  by  cedars  and 
cypress,  steeped  in  profound  calm,  sits  a  figure,  hooded  and 
mysterious,  gazing  with  face  turned  to  the  setting  sun  into  the 
profound  and  mystical  depths  of  life — past,  present,  and  to 
come.  To  each  soul  it  speaks  and  to  that  sum  of  all  souls — 
humanity.  It  is  the  modern  sphinx,  and  all  we  know  is  that 
it  symbolizes  the  universal  question  of  life. 

"  Should  future  generations  demand  of  us  what  we  have  done 
in  art — there  sits  our  answer.  We  have  done  that — and,  vie 
judice,  no  other  people  in  modern  times  have  equaled  it 

"  I  believe  the  time  will  come,  as  surely  as  we  continue  a 
nation,  when  the  American  people  will  develop  a  great  artistic 
sense.  When  the  American  people  develop  a  sense  they  gener- 
ally put  it  into  operation,  for  they  are  a  practical  people  as 
well  as  an  idealistic  people.  And  when  the  people  shall  feel 
this  artistic  influence — when  men's  hearts  shall  respond  to  the 
higher  call  of  art,  as  they  are  beginning  to  do,  the  American 
people  will  see  to  it  that  art  is  no  longer  banned  and  barred 
from  this  country — that  art  shall  have  here  a  new  land  in  which 
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to  expand  as  liberty  has  had.  Then  art  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  her  proper  function,  to  lift  the  people  of 
this  country  from  the  slough  of  commercialism  into  which  we 
have  to  some  extent  sunk  into  that  high  region  where  man 
shall,  with  his  face  to  heaven,  advance  along  the  lines  which 
God  has  opened  for  him,  and  progress  with  heart  and  intellect 
and  with  imagination." 


thing.  Many  of  our  best  books  are  written,  not  by  professional 
authors,  but  by  lawyers  like  Robert  Grant,  university  professors 
like  Robert  Herrick,  editors  like  W.  C.  Brownell,  business  men 
like  Charles  D.  Stuart.     Probably  less  literature  is  a  by-prod- 


OUR  AMATEUR  LITERATURE 

THE  CENSUS,  which  seems  to  be  shedding  light  on  most 
departments  of  human  activity,  does  not  help  us  much 
in  estimating  literary  conditions.  Authorship  here  in 
America  seems  to  Europeans  plying  the  same  trade  to  be  a 
good  one  to  follow,  because  the  public,  using  the  same  idiom, 
is  so  large  and  prosperous ;  yet  "  in  spite  of  our  great,  well-to- 
do  population,  in  spite  of  the  public  schools,  our  magazines  and 
our  best  sellers,"  says  The  Publishers'  Weekly  (New  York), 
"  the  trade  of  authorship  does  not  especially  flourish  in 
America."  Such  a  judgment  is  based  upon  the  fact  of  "the 
few  outstanding  names  of  professional  literary  workmen." 
This  journal,  which  tells  in  a  confidential  way  the  secrets  of 
the  trade  to  those  who  are  trying  to  make  their  living  by  it, 
sees  "  some  resemblance  to  vaudeville  "  in  the  performances  of 
the  great  mass  of  our  literary  workers,  "  where  a  lucky  hit  may 
make  a  performer  famous  over  night,  but  where  new  favorites 
are  always  coming  on  to  crowd  the  old  from  the  stage."  Con- 
trast with  bygone  years  makes  even  more  vivid  our  present 
plight: 

"  There  are  few  of  the  younger  men,  for  example,  who  ply 
the  novelist's  craft  as  Trollope,  Charles  Reade,  Wilkie  Collins, 
and  James  Payn  have  plied  it  in  England,  to  take  names  of  the 
second  rank.  Or  as  Hawthorne,  Howells,  and  James  have  plied 
it  in  America.  Novelists  come  and  go,  and  many  of  them  do 
very  well,  but  most  of  our  successful  books  give  the  effect  of 
being  written  by  amateurs  who  have  been  pitchforked  unex- 
pectedly into  fame,  and  withdrawn  as  suddenly  from  the  stage." 

Much  the  same  is  the  case  with  novels  as  with  short  stories 
that  strike  the  fancy  of  the  public : 

"  Occasionally  the  author  repeats  his  success ;  a  very  few, 
like  Winston  Churchill,  work  away  at  the  trade  year  after 
year.  The  majority  have  put  their  best  work  into  their  first 
successful  book,  and  merely  repeat  and  dilute  that  till  they  tire 
of  it.  Many,  it  must  be  supposed,  find  a  more  profitable  outlet 
for  their  energy  in  some  other  kind  of  business.  As  for  the 
writers  who  fail  to  draw  one  of  the  lucky  numbers  in  the  big 
lottery,  they  must  perforce  go  on,  if  at  all,  for  the  love  of  the 


From  tne  New  Voik  ••Tiuies." 

THE    "GROTESQUES"  OF   STATUARY    HALL. 
Men  so  memorialized,  thinks  Mr.  Page,  have  deserved  better  at  the  hands  of  th^ir  countrymen. 


From  t  lie  New  York  *•  limes.'" 

ONE    OF    OUR    soldier's    MONUMENTS, 

Which,  perched  high  in  the  air,  "presents  the  nether  side  of  a 
plow-horse"  to  the  ordinary  gaze. 

uct  of  journalism  than  was  the  case  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
and  still  is  in  England,  where  the  two  branches  of  the  writers' 
craft  are  less  distinct  than  they  have  for  the  most  part  become 
in  America.  Bernard  Shaw,  H.  G.  Wells,  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
Richard  Le  Gallienne,  and  many  others  have  been  quite  as 
much  journalists  as  authors. 

"  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  it  seems  to  be  the  case 
that  England  manages  to  support  a  much   larger  number  of 

strictly  professional  authors  than 
America.  Very  likely  few  of  them 
win  large  prizes,  but  they  manage 
to  keep  going,  and  their  work  has 
the  volume,  the  continuity,  and  the 
even  quality  that  is  the  mark  of 
trained  professional  work  as  distin- 
guished from  the  spasmodic  out- 
bursts of  the  amateur.  No  doubt 
to  be  an  artist  is  a  higher  thing  yet, 
and  now  and  then  an  amateur  may 
prove  to  be  a  genius.  But  genius 
is  so  rare  a  thing  that  it  may  be 
left  out  of  the  account ;  in  the  long 
run  the  general  mass  of  '  literature 
of  the  day  '  is  tolerably  certain  to  be 
better  when  written  by  professional 
craftsmen,  who  perfect  their  art 
year  after  year,  than  when  it  is  the 
work  of  lucky  novices.  It  is  the 
defect  of  the  present  conditions  in 
America  to  encourage  the  clever 
novice  too  much  and  to  neglect, 
relatively,  the  experienced  author. 
There  is  not  enough  inducement, 
either  pecuniary  or  social,  to  sustain 
the  ambitious  in  a  long,  hard  climb 
up  the  ladder  to  fame.  Those  who 
are    lucky    do   very  well,    but    the 
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young  American  rebels  at  the  thought  of  working  with 
scant  returns  for  ten  or  twenty  years  on  the  chance  of 
winning  success  after  his  hair  is  gray.  In  this  respect,  no 
doubt,  the  glittering  prizes  of  the  American  book  market  are 
if  anything  a  deterrent  to  literary  production,  for  they  make 
ordinary  rewards  seem  trivial.  In  a  pecuni- 
ary way  authorship  offers  little  to  tempt  the 
ambitious;  a  country  which  has  such  large 
opportunities  for  money-making  as  America 
will  probably  not  have  a  solid  body  of  pro- 
fessional authors  in  the  European  sense 
until  it  can  offer  substantial  compensations 
in  the  way  of  dignity  and  prestige.  At 
present  neither  can  be  accounted  among 
the  perquisites  of  the  trade,  and  it  is 
natural  enough  that  ambitious  young  men, 
as  we  are  assured,  are  turning  from  writing 
novels  to  writing  advertisements." 

The  machinery  that  we  have  devised  for 
the  propagation  of  literature  seems  to  have 
at  least  one  virtue.  It  makes  literature, 
always  a  "  notoriously  beggarly  trade,"  one 
"  less  beggarly  here  in  the  America  of  to- 
day than  in  most  times  and  places."  Con- 
template the  means: 

"  Rarely  has  there  been  so  efficient  an  in- 
strument for  rewarding  popularity  as  is 
provided  by  the  American  magazine.  Here 
we  now  see  literature  subsidized  by  com- 
merce, for  without  the  advertisements  of 
motor-cars,  corsets,  and  shaving-soap,  what 
periodical  could  be  kept  up  on  so  lavish  a 
scale  V  .  .  .  Such  a  huge,  ready-made  audi- 
ence not  merely  introduces  a  clever  new 
writer  to  more  readers  in  a  month  than 
in  the  old  days  he  might  have  been  able 
to  find  in  a  lifetime,  but  it  makes  gen- 
erous pay  quite  possible,  and  there  is  as 
yet  no  magazine  trust  to  keep  down  the 
scale  of  prices  for  literary  work.  We  have 
lately  seen  that  in  the  case  of  such  celeb- 
rities as  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Rudyard 
Kipling,  the  price  may  run  as  high  as  a 
dollar  a  word,  and  since  any  industrious 
person  can  write  1,500  or  2,000  words  an  hour,  it  is  to  be  seen 
that,  as  practised  by  a  genius,  the  trade  of  author  is  no  longer 
quite  despicable." 
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MME.    BERNHAKUT, 

As  she  is  represented  in  a  recent  por- 
trait. "She  has  lived  her  life  to  her  utmost 
capacity,"  declares  Mr.  William  Winter. 


BERNHARDT  THE   INDOMITABLE 

THE  MOST  conspicuous  figure  in  the  theatrical  world  of 
America  this  year  is  probably  Mme.  Sara  Bernhardt. 
At  the  age  of  sixty-five  she  is  amazing  the  whole 
country  by  her  power  to  endure  a  most  arduous  season.  This 
is  her  eighth  visit  to  our  shores,  and,  as  Mr.  Winter  says  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  "  the  history  of  our  stage  could  neither  be 
written  nor  clearly  and  rightly  comprehended  without  consid- 
eration of  Sara  Bernhardt's  career."  Mr.  Winter's  formula  to 
express  the  secret  of  her  present  popularity,  shown  in  the 
crowded  houses  that  watch  her  acting  in  a  round  of  parts, 
mostly  old  ones,  is  a  recognition  of  "  the  power  and  value  of 
momentum  in  public  life."  Her  acting,  he  declares,  "  intrinsi- 
cally, does  not  account  for  this  liberal  ebullition  of  popular 
enthusiasm."  It  is,  so  he  tells  us,  "the  acting  of  an  accom- 
plished executant,  an  experienced  and  expert  imitator,  within 
somewhat  narrow  limits,  of  the  operations  of  human  passion 
and  human  suffering ;  Madame  Bernhardt  possesses  ample  and 
exact  control  of  the  instruments  of  her  vocation,  but  it  is  not, 
and  it  never  has  been,  such  acting  as  touches  the  heart, 
awakens  sympathy,  elicits  the  response  of  affectionate  feeling, 
and  ennobles  the  mind  by  manifestation  of  a  great  nature." 
On  November  8,  1880,  she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
American  stage  at  Booth's  Theater,  New  York,  as  Adrienne  in 
"  Adrienne  Lecouvreur. "     She  has  not  allowed  herself  to  be  for- 


gotten since,  even  tho,  as  happened  during  her  tour  immediately 
preceding  this  one,  "  the  New  York  Theatrical  Syndicate  forced 
her,  while  traversing  a  part  of  the  South,  to  appear  in  a  tent." 
Mr.  Winter  gives  us  this  general  estimate  of  her  powers : 

"  Sara  Bernhardt,  as  an  actress,  within 
her  natural  field,  is  a  wonderful  performer, 
even  a  genius.  But  that  natural  field,  un- 
happily, is  one  of  morbid  eccentricity,  and 
the  better  its  most  typical  images  are  pre- 
sented, the  less  desirable  they  show  them- 
selves of  being  presented  at  all.  Repre- 
sentative embodiments  by  this  actress 
are  Frou-Frou ,  Fedora,  Floria,  Theodora , 
Gismonda,  Cleopatra,  Magda,  Cesarine 
in  '  La  Femme  de  Claude, '  Izeyl,  and 
Blanche  Marie  in  '  La  Dame  de  Challant. ' 
No  spectator  was  ever  benefited,  cheered, 
encouraged,  ennobled,  instructed,  or  even 
rationally  entertained  by  the  prospect 
of  those  embodiments,  or  any  one  of 
them,  and  it  is  beyond  reasonable  dispute 
that  the  exhibition  of  them  has  exerted 
a  deplorable  influence.  No  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  has  ever  denied 
the  merits  of  Madame  Bernhardt's  acting ; 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  critical  observer 
to  specify  and  define  them.  They  are,  in 
brief,  the  ability  to  elicit  complete  and  de- 
cisive dramatic  effect  from  situations  of 
horror,  terror,  vehement  passion,  and  men- 
tal anguish ;  neatness  in  the  adjustment  of 
manifold  details  ;  evenly  sustained  continu- 
ity ;  ability  to  show  a  woman  who  seeks  to 
cause  physical  infatuation  and  who  gener- 
ally can  succeed  in  doing  so ;  a  woman  in 
whom  vanity,  cruelty,  selfishness,  and  ani- 
mal propensity  are  supreme ;  a  woman  of 
formidable,  sometimes  dangerous,  some- 
times terrible  mental  force.  The  woman  of 
intrinsic  grandeur— the  woman  essentially 
good  and  noble — she  has  not  succeeded  in 
portraying.  'Nature's  above  art  in  that.' 
Queen  Katharine  and  Hermione,  for  exam- 
ple, are  characters  beyond  her  reach.  Her 
inadequacy  in  this  relation  was  clearly 
shown  by  her  presentment  of  P/i«dre.  She 
has  never  truthfully  depicted  a  woman  who  truly  loves.  She 
never  could  have  given  a  veritable  personation  of  Imogen, 
or  Viola,  or  Juliet,  or  Rosalind.  Had  she  possest  the  mind  to 
understand  and  the  soul  to  sympathize  with  such  parts  as  those, 
or  with  such  parts  as  Mary  Stuart  and  Volumnia,  together 
with  the  same  technical  proficiency,  at  its  best,  which  she  haa 
exhibited  in  a  vastly  lower  order  of  characters,  Sara  Bernhardt 
would  have  given  performances  of  superlative  excellence, which, 
in  their  beneficent  influence,  would  have  lived  forever.  She 
has,  meantime,  fulfilled  her  destiny — which  is  the  consequence 
of  character  operant  on  circumstances ;  she  has  lived  her  life 
to  her  utmost  capacity ;  she  has  left  undone  nothing  which  it 
was  in  her  power  to  do;  she  has  had  a  large,  if  indiscriminate, 
part  of  the  world  at  her  feet ;  and  when  the  Great  Prompter 
strikes  the  bell  for  the  final  curtain,  she  will  pass  and  be 
thought  of  no  more,  except  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  eccen- 
tric character  and  brilliant  ability.  The  laurel  that  is  rooted 
in  a  bed  of  horrors  soon  withers  and  dies." 

The  extraordinary  courage,  fortitude,  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  continuity  of  labor  that  Sara  Bernhardt  has  exhibited,  says 
Mr.  Winter,  have,  naturally,  "  aroused  admiration,  and  that  ad- 
miration is  well  deserved."     Continuing: 

"  The  example  of  the  eminent  actress,  in  that  respect,  is  in- 
spiring and  worthy  of  ardent  emulation.  '  Think  nothing  done 
while  aught  remains  to  do.'  But  the  example  is  not  so  excep- 
tional as  to  warrant  an  excess  of  superlative  adjectives  in  the 
celebration  of  it.  Madame  Bernhardt  has  learned  new  words 
and  presented  old  variations  of  the  same  character  under  new 
names,  but  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  she  has  shown  only  one 
new  phase  of  ch&racter—Reichstadt,  in  '  L'Aiglon. '  She  is  by 
no  means  alone  in  the  ability  to  act  well,  in  age,  the  parts  re- 
quiring the  spirit  and  the  semblance  of  youth.  Longevity  is 
usual  among  actors.  Madame  Bernhardt's  repertory — all  told, 
about  130  parts — will  not  bear  comparison  with  that  o'  such 
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performers,  for  example,  as  John  Gilbert,  William  Warren,  and 
Henry  Irving.  She  is  about  sixty-eig^ht  years  old.  Charles 
Mathews  acted  rattling  light  comedy  parts,  and  acted  them 
better  than  they  have  ever  been  acted  since,  when  he  was  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  years  old.  Joseph  Jefferson  acted 
Boh  Acres  and  Mr.  Golightly  at  seventy-five  and  danced  the 
quadrille.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gilbert  began  her  first  starring  tour  when 
she  was  more  than  eighty.  George  Holland  played  Tony 
Lumpkin,  without  tremor  or  lapse  and  sang  his  barnyard  song, 
at  seventy-six.  In  old  days  the  formidable,  iron-visaged,  iron- 
bodied  veteran  Charles  Macklin  acted  the  terrific  part  of  Mac- 
beth, for  the  first  time,  at  eighty-two,  and  continued  to  act 
heavy  parts  until  he  was  past  one  hundred.  It  is  good,  how- 
ever, to  see  upon  the  stage  —and  everywhere  else— indomitable 
endurance,  the  aspiring  mind  that  nothing  can  daunt,  and  the 
iron  will  that  nothing  can  break." 


THE  TEN  COSTLIEST   BOOKS 

THE  AUTHOR  of  a  best-seller  must  experience  one 
chagrin.  The  very  magnitude  of  his  sales  forbids  him 
to  contemplate  a  day,  however  far  beyond  the  span  of 
his  natural  life,  when  his  work  will  become  the  object  of  search 
of  anxious  book-hunters.  That  solace  may  of  course  be  the 
hungry  consolation  of  the  man  of 
one  edition.  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  the  time,  for  example, 
when  a  work  of  Kipling  could  not 
be  bought  in  any  desired  quantity  ; 
Henry  James,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  already  a  bibliographical  "  rar- 
ity. "  Book-hunting  has  its  devotees 
by  the  thousands,  but  recent  years 
have  created  in  their  ranks  a  class 
who  pursue  volumes  so  rare  that  no 
one  man  can  have  a  complete  col- 
lection of  them.  No  individual, 
for  example,  is  ever  likely  to  own 
all  the  ten  most  valuable  books  in 
the  world.  Mr.  R.  H.  Dodd  has 
been  deciding  what  these  are,  and 
the  New  York  Sun  prints  the  list. 
Thus: 

"  The  most  valuable  printed  book 
in  the  world  is  the  Gutenberg 
Bible,  which  was  printed  at  Mainz, 
Germany— the  first  printed  book. 
Its  present  value  would  be  hard  to 
determine,  as  no  copy  has  recently 
come  up  for  sale,  but  the  price 
steadily  advances.  In  1884  a  copy 
in  London  brought  £3,900,  in  1897 
the  Ashburnham  copy  on  vellum 
sold  for  £4.000.  The  late  Mr.  Hoe 
estimated  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  price  of  one  of  these 
rare  copies  would  come  to 
$50,000. 

"  After  the  Gutenberg  Bible, 
Robert  H.  Dodd,  who  is  an  author- 
ity on  rare  books,  places  the  Psal- 
ter, dated  1457,  which  is  the  first 
book  printed  with  a  date.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  book  if  offered 
for  sale  would  bring  over  $50,000. 

"  A  copy  of  the  same  Psalter 
dated  1459  was  bought  by  Quaritch 
like  £2,500.  This  hook  passed  into  the  possession  of  Theodore 
Irving,  of  Oswego,  a"d  later,  with  his  library,  into  the  pos- 
session of  J.  P.  Morgan. 

"The  'Receyyell  of  the  History  of  Troy,'  printed  by  William 
Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  1469-71,  comes  third  on  the 
list,  being  the  first  book  printed  in  the  English  language. 
There  are  only  a  few  copies  of  it  known,  and  of  these  few  a 
still  smaller  number  are  perfect. 

"The  first  edition  of  Chaucer's  '  Canterbury  Tales,'  printed 
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about  1478,  is  very  rare  and  valuable,  as  are  the  1485  edition 
of  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  '  Morte  d'Arthur '  and  the  First  Folio 
Shakespeare.  A  copy  of  the  First  Folio  now  in  the  library  of 
an  American  collector  sold  at  the  Van  Antwerp  sale  in  London 
a  few  years  ago  for  £3,600. 

"  The  elaborately  titled  '  Book  of  the  General  Laws  and 
Liberties  Concerning  the  Inhabitants  of  Massachusetts, '  printed 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1648,  is  the  first  book  of  laws  printed 
in  what  is  now  known  as  the  United  States.  The  only 
known  copy  of  this  book,  which  is  in  the  library  of  the 
late  E.  D.  Church,  of  Brooklyn,  is  easily  worth  $20,000  or 
$25,000.  It  would  probably  bring  much  more  even,  if 
offered  for  sale. 

"  Antedating  by  eight  years  the  first  book  of  laws  printed  in 
this  country  is  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  printed  in  1640,  in  Cam- 
bridge also— the  first  book  printed  in  what  is  now  called  the 
United  States.  Of  this  book  there  are  ten  copies  in  all ;  the 
four  perfect  copies  are  those  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
England,  in  the  Lenox  Library  in  New  York,  in  the  library  of 
John  Carter  Brown  at  Providence,  and  in  the  library  of  the 
late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  the  value 
of  one  of  these  perfect  copies,  as  none  has  been  offered  for  sale 
lately.  The  Vanderbilt  copy,  which  was  obtained  for  $1,200, 
would  undoubtedly  bring  $10,000  to-day. 

"  Extremely  valuable  as  being  the  only  perfect  copy  known 
is  that  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's  '  Venus  and  Adonis, ' 

the  first  book  of  Shakespeare's  to 
be  published. 

"  Rounding  out  the  ten  most  val- 
uable printed  books  in  the  world 
Mr.  Dodd  would  place  the  1459 
edition  of  the  Psalter  mentioned 
above  in  the  final  place  on  the  list. " 

The  sale  some  time  this  season 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Robert 
H.  Hoe  will  bring  into  the  market, 
it  is  said,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
book  collections  in  the  world.  This 
and  other  happenings  in  the  book 
world  draw  attention  to  trade  in 
second-hand  books,  which  must  al- 
ways remain  outside  the  regula- 
tions that  apply  to  staple  articles 
and  hence  open  the  door  to  the  el- 
ement of  romance.  Not  long  since 
the  library  of  Mr.  Howard  Will- 
etts,  of  White  Plains,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  he  engaged  an 
appraiser  of  rare  books  to  estimate 
his  loss.  The  New  York  Times 
makes  these  editorial  comments  on 
several  aspects  of  the  case : 

"The  prices  Mr.  Wendell  placed 
on  some  of  them  are  fairly  stag- 
gering to  ordinary  mortals.  For 
instance,  a  set  of  Cruikshankiana 
is  estimated  at  $35,875,  and  an 
original  edition  of  Thackeray's 
writings  at  $25,250.  These  values 
are  not  guessed  at,  however,  but 
are  founded  on  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  records  of 
sales  of  rare  books,  coupled  with 
a  knowledge  possest  only  by  ex- 
perts, of  the  present  state  of  the 
market  for  such  luxuries.  The 
destroyed  library  of  Mr.  Willetts, 
according  to  Mr.  Wendell,  was 
worth  more  than  $90,000.  For  his  services  the  appraiser 
charged  $4,500  and  was  awarded  $3,500  by  a  trial  jury.  In  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  Judge  Ray  has  now  reduced  this 
sum  to  $2,500,  on  the  ground  that  the  compensation  of  such 
an  expert  should  not  be  over   $20,000    a   year,    while   $14,000 

would  be  a  fair  amount 

"  It  is  a  trade  requiring  special  talent  and  large  experience, 
and  it  is  not  overcrowded.  However,  neither  of  the  sums  men- 
tioned by  Judge  Ray  is  beggarly.  Even  with  the  restriction, 
book-appraising  is  a  profitable  employment." 
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TO  KEEP  THE  LUMBER-JACKS  SOBER 

THE  LUMBER-JACK  "sky-pilot,"  Mr.  F.  E.  Higgins, 
comes  out  in  support  of  the  Government  against  liquor- 
sellers  and  certain  upholders  of  "  the  rights  of  American 
citizens,"  who  wish  to  overturn  the  Ballinger order  in  northern 
Minnesota.  This  order  has  been  in  operation 
a  year  and  aims  to  prevent  the  wholesale 
demoralization  of  lumber-jacks  and  Indians 
in  that  section  by  closing  the  saloons  that  used 
to  bristle  along  the  whole  course  of  the  log- 
ging highway.  Mr.  Higgins,  the  story  of 
whose  missionary  labors  has  been  told  in 
these  pages,  has  been  working  for  fifteen 
years  among  the  lumber-jacks,  and  therefore 
speaks  with  knowledge.  He  admits  that  the 
law  is  defied  and  that  many  men  are  "  running 
blind  pigs  "  ;  some  assert  that  "  more  liquor 
is  being  sold  than  ever."  He  is  definite,  how- 
ever, in  his  opposition  to  those  who "  are 
claiming  their  rights,  as  American  citizens, 
to  drink  when  and  where  they  please,"  and 
in  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New 
York)  gives  this  picture  of  the  state  of  things 
the  Ballinger  act  hopes  to  amend : 

"  For  a  number  of  years  the  large  logging 
companies  have  been  logging  by  rail  instead 
of  by  river,  and  no  sooner  has  a  railroad  been 
surveyed  through  the  forest  than  every  few 
miles  along  that  road  up  springs  a  small 
town,  tar-paper  buildings  or  log  shacks, 
saloons,  gambling  hells,  and  other  places  of 
sin.  Take,  for  example,  along  the  M.  &  I. 
R.  R.,  from  Brainerd  to  the  Canadian  line. 
At  a  time  there  were  almost  one  hundred 
saloons  in  twenty-five  miles,  besides  wide-open  gambling  and 
brothels  on  every  hand.  Again,  let  us  take  the  Minneapolis 
and  Rainey  River  Railroad,  running  from  Deer  River  to  Big 
Fork;  this  was  built  to  get  out  the  timber  north  of  Deer 
River.  At  Deer  River  we  found  fifteen  saleons  for  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  1,000,  and  the  liquor  men  were  not  satisfied 
with  this,  but  built  saloons  along  the  line  almost  at  the 
camp  doors. 

"  In  many  of  these  towns,  if  a  lumber-5sack  wanted  to  get 
warm,  he  had  to  go  to  a  saloon ;  if  he  wanted  to  eat,  he  had  to 
go  to  a  saloon ;  if  he  wanted  to  be  shaved,  he  had  to  go  to  a 
saloon,  and,  as  the  majority  of  these  places  had  music,  and 
were  running  all  night,  the  men  in  the  camps  got  in  the  habit 
of  going  there  often  during  the  winter.  Often  the  contractors 
were  ruined  by  their  men  leaving  them,  to  lie  around  saloons. 
It  was  a  common  thing  to  see  hundreds  of  lumber-jacks  either 
staggering  in  the  streets  or  sleeping  in  '  snake-rooms. '  Many 
times  have  I  seen  contractors  drive  in  and  load  these  poor 
drunken  jacks,  like  so  many  pigs,  into  their  sleds— their  money 
was  all  gone,  so  the  saloon-keepers  had  no  further  use  for  them 
— the  contractors  hoping,  sifter  sobering  up  the  unfortunate 
lumber-jack,  that  he  would  work  for  them.  Often  these  men 
would  have  the  D.  T. 's  in  camp,  and  many  of  them  closed  their 
days  in  that  condition.  I  have  counted  over  twenty  quarts  of 
liquor,  besides  several  jugs  full,  in  one  car  going  from  Deer 
River  to  the  Itasca  logging  camps,  and  have  stood  for  hours  at 
a  time  trying  to  keep  the  men  from  fighting,  and  helped  to  un- 
load them  at  the  various  camps,  while  they  were  senseless  and 
many  of  them  cut  and  bleeding — a  sight  that  no  pen  could 
describe. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  men  who  were  with  me  on  such  occasions, 
and  they  have  all  agreed  that  no  picture  could  overdraw  the 
awful  state  of  affairs  during  those  days  of  the  wide-open 
saloons.  Indians  were  given  liquor  as  freely  as  any  person 
else.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  see  Indians  in  the  saloons  and 
to  see  them  dead  to  the  world  on  the  streets,  or  in  the  snake- 
rooms,  or  in  the  village  lock-ups.  Men  were  shot  and  put  to 
death  in  various  ways  and  little  was  said   about  it.     Often  I 


have  heard  it  said,  '  He  is  only  an  old,  drunken  lumber-jack,' 
and  to-day  there  are  many  men  in  the  penitentiary  from  this 
region  who  are  there  because  of  this  wide-open  policy.  Hun- 
dreds of  young  men  coming  from  our  farms  in  Iowa,  North  and 
South  Dakotas,  and  southern  Minnesota  to  work  for  a  few 
months  in  the  camps  have  been  ruined  here ;  they  have  learned 
to  drink  and  gamble,  and  many  of  them  are  to-day  tramps  and 
bums,  ashamed  to  use  their  own  names,  and 
feel  that  no  one  cares  for  them." 

His  itinerary  for  the  past  year  has  been 
through  the  part  of  the  State  affected  by  the 
Ballinger  order  and  he  has  made  a  close 
study  of  the  conditions.     Continuing  he  says : 

"  Some  claim  it  is  killing  the  towns ;  the 
license  tax  in  Minnesota  in  these  small  towns 
is  $500,  and,  in  spite  of  the  large  amount 
of  revenue  received  from  saloons,  gambling- 
halls,  and  brothels,  the  towns  are  to-day 
buried  in  debt.  There  are  two  classes  of 
people  who  want  saloons  back :  the  liquor 
men,  and  those  that  claim  you  must  have 
license  money  to  run  a  town.  I  have  talked 
with  hundreds  of  men  who  are  working  in 
the  woods  and  with  many  of  the  logging 
contractors  and  settlers,  and  they  have  all 
said  it  is  the  best  thing  that  ever  came  to 
this  country  to  have  saloons  closed." 


AMERICAN  LEAVEN    IN 
JUDAISM 


DR.    KAUFMAXN'    KOHLER, 

Wlio  thinks  "  there  is  no  room  for  Ghetto 
Judaism  in  America." 


A" 


DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION  devel- 
oped among  the  attendants  of  the 
biennial  council  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations  in  New 
York  City  last  week  as  to  how  much  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  America  should  be  credited  with  the  progress 
of  the  Jews  in  this  country.  The  principal  speaker  of  the 
first  day.  Dr.  Kaufmann  Kohler,  of  Cincinnati,  president  of 
the  Hebrew  Union  College,  seemed  to  think  that,  the  most 
valuable  element  in  American  Judaism  was  the  transforming 
spirit  caught  from  the  soil,  whereas  the  speaker  immediately 
following  him  thought  there  was  an  inherent  impulse  for  prog- 
ress still  to  be  found  in  orthodox  Jewry.  As  the  New  York 
Tribune  reports  him.  Dr.  Kohler  states  his  position  in  this  way : 

"  There  is  no  room  for  Ghetto  Judaism  in  America.  Look  at 
any  of  the  creeds  and  churches  in  our  free  land.  They  are  all 
more  tolerant,  more  liberal,  more  humane  and  sympathetic  in 
their  mutual  relations  than  those  in  Europe.  Our  free  institu- 
tions, our  common-school  education,  our  enlightening  press  and 
pulpit  with  their  appeal  to  common  sense,  enlarge  the  mental 
and  social  horizon  and  render  progress  the  guiding  maxim. 
American  Judaism  must  step  forth,  the  equal  of  any  church  in 
broadness  of  view  and  largeness  of  scope,  as  a  living  truth,  as 
an  inspiring  message  to  the  new  humanity  that  is  now  in  the 
making,  not  as  a  mere  memory  of  the  past  and  a  piece  of 
Orientalism  in  the  midst  of  vigorous,  forward-pressing  Occi- 
dental civilization. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  our  Russian  or  Rumanian  brethren 
brought  up  under  the  humiliating  conditions  and  widely  differ- 
ent religious  views  and  influences  of  their  benighted  country 
harbor  a  certain  mistrust  of  us  when  they  see  our  majestic 
houses  of  worship  and  our  educational  and  philanthropic  struc- 
tures reared  after  and  maintained  by  altogether  new  methods. 
In  their  bewilderment  they  fail  to  recognize  that  in  blending 
Americanism  with  Judaism  we  have,  like  Joseph  of  yore,  stored 
up  the  treasures  of  life  for  their  children  as  well  as  for  ours ; 
that  in  changing  or  modifying  the  form  we  have  been  reserving 
and  guarding  the  faith  far  better  than  did  our  brethren  in 
Europe  who  are  being  confronted  with  the  peril  of  spiritual 
starvation  and  whose  children  sell  their  Jewish  birthright  by 
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the  thousands  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  for  political   or   social 
recog^nition  and  promotion." 

Dr.  Max  Heller,  of  New  Orleans,  who  is  a  reformed  rabbi 
and  a  Zionist,  said  in  making  the  customary  motion  for  a  vote 
of  thanks  that  he  did  not  "  relish  the  constant  use  of  the  word 
'  progressive  '  as  applied  only  to  reformed  Judaism,"  for  "  there 
is  progress  of  orthodoxy  also."    Further; 

"  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  care  for  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
'  Americanization  '  of  the  Jew.  Everything  that  the  Jew  en- 
joys in  the  way  of  benefits  is  not  due  to  America.  American- 
izing the  immigrants  is  not  the  only  thing  due  them.  Ameri- 
canization is  a  fact  and  is  borne  out  by  history  and  should  not 
be  so  largely  stressed." 

Practically  the  same  ideas  as  those  advanced  by  Dr.  Kohler 
were  exprest  by  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Hays,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Abraham  Abrahams,  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  addresses  that  opened 
the  deliberations  of  the  session.     The  latter  had  this  to  say: 

"  We  represent  the  so-called  progressive  or  reform  element 
in  Judaism,  but  our  interests  are  not  narrow.  They  are  cath- 
olic, including  the  welfare  of  all  Israel  and  are  not  limited  to 
those  who  labor  under  the  banner  of  reform.  The  problems 
that  we  try  to  solve  are  not  fractional,  dealing  with  a  very 
small  portion  of  our  coreligionists,  but  integral,  embracing  the 
vast  number  of  Jews  outside  the  ranks  of  reform.  We  have 
not  separated  ourselves  from  our  brethren.  Their  cause  is  our 
cause,  their  misery  our  misery,  their  triumph  our  triumph. 

"  To  me  the  greatest  peril  to  American  Judaism  is  right  here 
in  our  big  city.  The  hurried  congestion  of  Jews  in  New  York, 
due  to  the  barbaric  persecutions  in  Russia,  Rumania,  and  other 
Eastern  points,  presents  to  us  a  condition  that  menaces  the 
welfare  of  our  faith  and  our  solidarity.  And  we  can  do  nothing 
that  is  more  urgent  than  the  bending  of  all  our  efforts  to  the 
twin  problems  of  immigration  and  assimilation  in  the  sense  of 
Americanization.  The  history  of  Israel  shows  that  Judaism 
flourished  most  healthily  when  it  lived  free  in  the  open  environ- 
ment of  its  neighbors.  Not  contraction  but  contact  with  the 
larger  world  is  conducive  to  the  invigoration  of  our  religion.  .  .  . 

''  The  future  of  Judaism  in  America  is  in  the  main  dependent 
on  the  reform  movement.  Without  casting  reflections  on  the 
other  phases  of  Judaism  in  this  country,  the  fact  is  clearly 
patent  to  all  observers  that  to  a  great  extent  the  progressive 
Jews  are  doing  the  things  for  Israel  that  count." 

Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  were  the  chief 
speakers  at  the  dinner  which  marked  the  evening  of  the  final 
day  of  the  council's  session.  Mr.  Schiff,  in  introducing  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  touched  again  upon  the  theme  that  caused  the  flurry 
on  the  opening  day,  saying : 

"  Not  for  a  moment  do  I  want  to  cast  the  slightest  aspersion 
upon  those  who,  for  the  time  being,  probably  constitute  the 
large  majority  of  our  coreligionists  in  this  country,  and  who 
still  cling  to  the  orthodoxy  they  have  brought  from  their  dis- 
tant native  lands,  but  I  maintain  that,  if  we  want  to  make 
certain  that  the  offspring  of  the  great  multitude  of  our  core- 
ligionists, who  have  come  into  our  midst  during  the  past  three 
decades,  are  to  grow  into  worthy  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
we  shall  have  vigorously  and  consistently  to  continue  our  efforts 
to  develop  the  Reform  Judaism,  for  which  the  basis  has  so  far- 
sightedly  been  laid  on  this  continent  by  Isaac  M.  Wise,  Einhorn, 
Samuel  Hirsch,  and  Lilienthal. 

"  It  is  our  proud  and  justified  claim  that  in  this  city  of  a 
million  people  of  the  Jewish  faith — and  this  is  no  doubt  the 
case  elsewhere  in  the  United  States — it  is  the  Reform  Jew  who 
has,  in  the  main,  created  and  looks  after  the  proper  manage- 
ment not  only  of  Jewish  charity  institutions,  but  also  after  the 
maintenance  of  the  educational  and  cultural  efforts  within  the 
Jewish  community,  and  we  truly  can  say  of  Reform  Judaism, 
with  its  existence  in  this  country  of  six  or  seven  decades :  '  By 
its  fruits  ye  shall  know  it. ' 

"  When  we  go  apart  on  the  morrow  let  the  impress  remain 
upon  U3  from  this  council  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
that  even  if  it  is  our  aim  to  imbue  Judaism  with  a  healthy 
liberalism,  we  deeply  respect  our  faith,  and  that  we  shall  be 
ever  mindful  that  our  religion  commands  us,  that  ahead  of  any- 
thing comes  the  weal  of  the  country  of  which  we  have  become 
part  and  parcel.  We  shall  then  not  be  wanting  in  the  precious 
things  which  are  the  heritage  of  every  good  citizen  of  this 
great  Republic." 


HAECKEL'S  OPEN   DISAVOWAL  OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

THE  RELIGIOUS  trend  of  Germany's  ruler,  as  viewed 
by  one  of  her  leading  scientists,  is  given  by  Ernst 
Haeckel  in  an  explanation  of  his  own  recent  formal  re- 
nouncement of  church  affiliations.  The  author  of  "  The  Riddle 
of  the  Universe  "  has  long  been  known    as  the  leader  of  the 


Courtesy  of  '*  The  Trulh  Seeker." 

Germany's   leading   evolutionist, 

Who  formally  renounces  Christianity,  after  many  years  at 
hesitation,  because  he  thinks  Emperor  William  represents  a 
"Catholicizing  tendency"  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

school  of  materialistic  philosophy,  but  for  personal  reasons  he 
has  retained  his  church  membership.  In  a  letter  to  The  Free 
Word  (Frankfort-on-the-Main)  which  is  translated  by  The 
Truth  Seeker  (New  York),  he  reviews  his  religious  life,  telling 
us  that  at  about  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  he  reached, 
"  through  heavy  soul  conflicts,  the  conviction  that  the  mystic 
faith  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion  were  completely  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  certain  results  of  scientific  experience. " 
During  the  following  forty  years  he  held  the  belief,  common 
with  German  scientific  thinkers,  in  "  the  utter  impossibility  of 
reconciling  the  Christian  beliefs  a"bout  'creation,'  etc.,  with 
the  important  facts  of  evolution  as  now  established. "  The  wri- 
tings of  Goethe,  and  later  those  of  Darwin,  made  him  work  his 
way  "  from  an  originally  dualistic  and  idealistic  view  of  the 
world  to  a  pure  monistic  and  realistic  philosophy."  The  final 
step  was  not  taken,  however.     He  tells  why : 

"  Since  for  more  than  twenty  years  I  had  inu-ardly,  from  pure 
conviction,  absolved  myself  from  the  faith-teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  would  have  been  only  natural  to  have  given  proper 
expression  to  this  conviction  outwardly  by  withdrawal  from 
the  Evangelical  Church.  But  this  last  step  I  left  untaken  out 
of  regard  to  my  family  and  some  dear  friends  to  whom  I  would 
thereby  have  brought  heavy  sorrow  and  injury. 

"  But  if  now.  after  ripe  conviction,  I  have  resolved  upon  this 
last  step  it  is  because,  in  part,  the  personal  considerations  have 
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meanwhile  been  removed  by  my  long  delay  and  in  part  be- 
cause now  changes  have  made  it  repugnant  to  my  sense  of 
honor  to  continue  even  the  external  appearance  of  religious 
inconsistency,  and  to  thus  justify  the  customary  hypocrisy  in 
our  land;  to  wit: 

"  The  reaction  in  regard  to  the  Church  affairs  and  in  politics 
which  has  developed  in  our  German  realm  during  the  last 
twentj'-two  years  under  the  government  of  what  is  called  the 
'  New  Course  '  increases  constantly,  and  endangers  more  and 
more  the  freedom  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  progress,  and  the 
welfare  of  our  dear  fatherland. 

"  With  the  deepest  regret  it  must  be  confest  that  this  reaction 
has  found  its  strongest  support  in  the  much  be-wondered  per- 
son of  our  highly  gifted  Emperor,  William  II.,  who,  since  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  has  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
so-called  '  Old  Course  '  of  his  grandfather  William  I." 

The  present  William,  says  Professor  Haeckel,  in  contrast  with 
his  father  and  grandfather,  "  has  nursed  the  romantic  tendencies 
of  his  great  uncle,  Frederick  William  IV."  This  is  shown  in 
what  Professor  Haeckel  calls  a  "  Catholicizing  tendency  "  of 
William's  "Protestant  Christianity."  William's  visit  to  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  is  pointed  to  as  one  outwai-d  demonstration,  while 
his  failure  to  reply  to  the  "  Borromeo  Encyclical  "  of  Pope 
Pius  X.  was  such  as  to  astonish  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Germany.     Professor  Haeckel  proceeds : 

"The  orthodox  Evangelical  Church,  which  had  in  spite  of 
everything  secured  this  ascendency,  and  which  has  besides  ap- 
proached very  near  to  the  Catholic  Church,  has  shared  with  it 
the  theory  and  practise  of  the  Jesuits.  Both  cherish  their 
fundamental  principle :  The  end  (pleasing  to  God)  justifies  and 
sanctifies  the  means  (the  persecution  of  the  heretics).  Both 
contest  with  equal  energy  and  with  like  consequences  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  people  and  the  progress  of  their  knowledge 
and  culture.  To  this  end  they  use  their  powerful  influence  in 
Church  and  State. 

"  Thus  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  also  the  ab- 
solute separation  of  Church  and  school,  appear  to  be  more 
pressingly  presented  to  us  than  ever  before.  In  many  civilized 
countries  this  separation,  most  important  and  useful  to  the 
State  and  the  school,  has  been  long  ago  effected;  in  Germany, 
on  the  contrary,  it  stumbles  over  the  most  stiff-necked 
opposition. 

"  We  must  now  more  than  ever  seek  by  every  lawful  means 
in  our  power  to  bring  about  this  separation.  For  now  the 
mighty  power  of  the  Catholic  and  Evangelical  clergy,  by  a 
clo^e  union  with  the  reactionary  feudal  nobility,  is  strengthened 
to  a  most  dangerous  degree.  Both  use  in  true  Jesuitical  way 
the  cloak  of  religion  for  the  veiling  of  their  selfish  interests 
and  their  lust  of  power.  The  notorious  Black-blue  Block 
threatens  the  foundation  of  our  mental  and  spiritual  freedom. 

"  Altho  these  political  considerations  are  for  me  by  far  the 
most  powerful  motives  for  consequent  present  withdrawal  from 
the  Church,  yet  they  are  reenforced  by  a  sense  of  disgust  (Ekel) 
at  the  sham-holy  hypocrisy  and  the  old  Byzantine  sneaking, 
cringing  treachery,  which  in  the  splendors  of  the  showy  new 
emperor-thror'^  threatens  to  lead  us  all  to  a  general  and  danger- 
ous demoralization.  This  compulsory  education  into  an  external 
church-doom  destroys  the  noblest  qualifications  for  any  true 
and  inward  religion. 

"  And  finally  these  confirm  me  in  my  determination  to  with- 
draw from  the  Church,  the  necessary  defense  I  have  had  to 
make  against  the  measureless  attacks  and  the  honorless  slanders 
which  during  the  last  two  years  the  clerical  and  reactionary 
press  combined  have  hurled  against  my  moral  character.  In 
the  most  vulgar  modes  of  expression,  and  through  hundreds  of 
papers  and  brochures,  I  am  insulted  and  placed  in  the  pillory 
as  a  traitor.  And  why  ?  Pretendedly,  because  I  have  disgraced 
science  through  false  illustration,  especially  concerning  em- 
bryos ;  but  in  fact  because  for  fifty  years  I  have  fearlessly  and 
without  regard  to  consequences  defended  the  true  modern 
teachings  of  evolution,  and  have  furthered  its  most  important 
result:  that  from  the  vertebrate  animals  the  human  species 
have  descended.  The  two  modern  Brotherhoods  of  Jesuit 
Societies  (Bunds),  the  evangelical  Keplerbund,  and  the  Catho- 
lic 'Thomas  Bund,'  have  rivaled  each  other  in  these  heinous 
charges.  To  both  and  all  of  them  I  have  at  last  devoted  a  final 
and  conclusive  answer,  which  appeared  in  the  December  number 
of  Neuen  Frankfurter  Verlag  (now  published  as  a  pamphlet), 
under  the  title  of  '  Sandalion  ;  an  Open  Answer  to  the  False 
Charges  of  the  Jesuits.'  " 


CHRISTIANITY'S  CONFLICT  WITH  ISLAM 

THE  STRUGGLE  between  the  religion  of  Mohammed 
and  the  religion  of  Christ,  says  Cornelius  H.  Patton,  in 
The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (Boston), 
is  a  stubborn  and  complicated  one.  Treating  of  the  religious 
side  of  this  conflict,  for  it  has  also  a  political  side,  he  speaks 
with  admiration  of  the  devotion  which  characterizes  the  people 
of  Islam,  their  habits  of  prayer,  and  their  profound  faith  in 
the  reality  of  their  creed.  Taking  for  granted,  of  course, 
that  their  creed  is  false  and  degrading,  he  thinks  that  it  must 
crumble  into  extinction  under  the  rays  of  modern  enlighten- 
ment. Education,  political  liberty,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
truths  of  science  are  tending  to  show  its  absurdity  and  hasten 
its  abolition.  Of  Mohammedan  religious  devotion  in  the 
way  of  external  observances  this  eminent  Eastern  traveler 
remarks : 

"  One  is  tremendously  imprest  by  the  grip  this  faith  has  upon 
its  followers.  It  seems  to  be  religion  in  its  most  tenacious 
form.  It  is  entrenched  strong  and  deep  in  the  life  of  the  people. 
I  visited  Brousa,  the  ancient  capital,  where  the  first  six  sultans 
are  entombed,  a  stronghold  to-day  of  conservative  reactionary 
Mohammedanism.  We  could  count  sixty  mosques  from  the 
windows  of  the  girls'  school.  One  hundred  thousand  Moham- 
medans in  a  city  of  120,000,  and  95  per  cent,  of  them  go  regu- 
larly to  the  mosque  for  prayer !  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
makes  you  stop  and  think.  Converting  the  world  doesn't  look 
so  easy  over  here  as  it  does  in  a  Layman's  Convention.  Think 
of  the  faithfulness  of  the  faithful,  when  they  can  not  attend 
public  worship,  of  their  plumping  down  anywhere— on  the  decks 
of  ships,  in  railroad  cars,  in  market-places,  and  going  through 
their  '  holy  gymnastics !  '  There  is  a  strange  power  in  this 
religion." 

The  work  being  done  by  the  American  Board  of  Missions  in 
providing  schools  and  colleges  for  the  Turks  is  bearing  fruit  in 
every  direction — religious,  political,  and  intellectual.  One  thing 
that  Islam  can  not  stand  is  the  daylight,  "  and  here  is  our  hope  "  : 

"  Before  education  it  disintegrates.  Before  Christian  educa- 
tion it  should  be  transformed  into  vital  faith.  Bewilderment 
is  already  setting  in  where  men  have  begun  to  read,  and  every- 
where to-day  you  see  men  reading  newspapers.  The  situation 
seemed  typified  to  me  by  an  old  Moslem  praying  on  the  deck  of 
my  steamer  out  of  Constantinople.  He  had  spread  his  blanket 
and  was  deep  in  his  prayers,  having  reached  that  part  where 
they  place  their  thumbs  behind  their  ears,  when  a  fellow  Moslem 
called  to  him  and  informed  him  he  was  facing  in  the  wrong 
direction.  He  was  praying  toward  Boston  instead  of  toward 
Mecca.  The  old  man  turned  in  the  direction  indicated  and 
started  in  all  over  again,  evidently  feeling  that  his  petitions 
had  been  wasted.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  a  group  of 
Moslems  called  to  him  that  he  was  still  wrong,  the  ship  havjng 
turned  since  he  began.  He  seemed  much  perplexed,  but  finally 
got  adjusted  and  was  able  to  continue  to  the  end.  This  praying 
by  the  compass  is  not  as  simple  as  it  looks,  and  I  did  not  won- 
der that  some  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims  wore  the  magnetic  needle 
about  their  necks.  But  is  it  not  a  picture — a  pitiable  picture 
of  Islam  to-day  groping  in  the  dark,  a  little  light  having  crept 
in,  but  not  enough  to  reveal  the  true  way  to  God !  " 

Of  the  welcome  which  is  given  America's  missionary  and 
philanthropic  work  in  Turkey  we  read: 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  American  Board  is  going  right  on  with 
its  work,  and  Moslems  are  coming  to  our  schools  in  increasing 
numbers.  The  more  enlightened  Turks  want  their  children 
educated  in  our  way  and  they  welcome  the  liberty  of  learning 
which  came  to  them  with  the  constitution.  From  our  eight 
colleges  in  this  land  and  our  four  hundred  schools  streams  of 
influence  are  pouring  out  in  every  direction.  One  does  not  dare 
to  prophesy  politically  as  to  anything  in  Turkey,  but  religiously 
the  event  is  not  in  doubt." 

The  present  program  of  the  Young  Turks,  remarks  Mr. 
Patton,  seems  to  be  "  to  make  the  Empire  Mohammedan,  to  find 
the  much  needed  unity  in  the  Turkish  religion."  But  disinte- 
grating influences  are  at  work  on  every  side,  not  least  of  these 
being  the  pressure  of  Western  thought. 
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93"  HAIFt  TONIC 


Two  Sizes,  50c.  and  $1.00 


Preserves  and  Promotes  Hair  Growth 

fig^      Your  Money  Back  if  it  Doesn't 

Sold  and  guaranteed  by  only  one  Druggist  in  a  place.    Look  for  The^e/*jM.  Stores 


They  are  the  Druggists  in  nearly  4000  towns  and  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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SEND  for  our  book,  "THE  TIRE   PERFECT"   which   tells  why  REPUBLIC 
STAGGARD    TREAD    TIRES   will    not   skid— are   safest  — give  longer    and 
better  service  and  are  more  economical  than  any  others.     Free  on  request 

The  Republic  Rubber  Company 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio 


JRANCHES    AND    AGENCIES    IN    THE 
PRINCIPAL    CITIES 


CURRENT  POETRY 

A  BOOK  of  cow-boy  songs  that  hq,ve  been 
collected  by  Professor  John  A.  Lomax 
(Sturgis  &  Walton  Company)  gives  one 
a  chance  to  see  poetry  in  its  crab-apple 
stage,  and  many  of  these  verses  will  truly 
pucker  the  mouth  of  the  poetaster.  But 
now  and  again  he  will  be  surprized  by  a 
selection  of  unusual  strength.  For  poetry 
is  not  the  darling  of  civilization,  but  like  all 
majestic  and  enduring  movements,  it  comes 
from  the  bottom  up.  Professor  Lomax  has 
searched  for  the  nameless,  wild-flower  variety 
of  verse  in  the  far-away  places  of  the  big 
unpeopled  West,  in  the  mining-camps,  and 
in  the  remote  cattle-ranches,  where  the  ballad 
spirit,  that  was  active  in  England  and  Scot- 
land centuries  ago,  still  survives — or  rather 
is  reproduced. 

The  editor,  in  characterizing  these  selec- 
tions, reminds  us  of  the  phrase  used  by 
Sidney  Lanier  to  describe  Walt  WTiitman's 
poems:  "They  are  raw  coUops  slashed  from 
the  rump  of  nature  and  never  mind  the 
gristle!"  There  is  much  that  is  amusing 
in  this  volume,  and  more  that  is  common- 
place, but  it  should  be  read  with  a  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  its  historical  value 
and  with  a  watchful  eye  for  an  occasional 
line  of  rare  and  startling  beauty. 

The  "dogies"  alluded  to  in  the  first  selec- 
tion are,  by  the  way,  the  motherless  range 
calves  that  used  to  be  driven  "up  the  trail" 
from  Texas  to   Kansas. 


Whoopee  Ti  Yi  To,   Git  Along,  Little  Dogies 

By  John  A.  Lomax 

As  I  walked  out  one  morning  for  pleasure, 
I  spied  a  cow-puncher  all  riding  alone; 

His   hat    was   throwed   back   and   his   spurs   was 
a-jingling, 
As  lie  approached  me  a-singin'  this  song, 

Whoopee  ti  yi  yo,  git  along,  little  dogies, 
It's  your  misfortune,  and  none  of  my  own. 

Wlioopee  ti  yi  yo,  git  along,  little  dogies, 

For  you  know  Wyoming  will  be  your  new  home. 

Early  in  the  spring  we  round  up  the  dogies, 
Mark  and  brand  and  bob  off  their  tails; 

Round  up  our  horses,  load  up  the  chuck-wagon, 
Then  throw  the  dogies  upon  the  trail. 

It's  whooping  and  yelling  and  driving  the  dogies; 

Oh  how  I  wish  you  would  go  on; 
It's  whooping  and  punching  and  go  on,  little  dogies, 

For  you  know  Wyoming  will  be  your  new  home. 

Some  boys  goes  up  the  trail  for  pleasure. 

But  that's  where  you  get  it  most  awfully  wrong; 

For  you  haven't  any  idea  the  trouble  they  give 
us 
While  we  go  driving  them  all  along. 

When  the  night  comes  on  and  we  hold  them  on 
the  bedground. 

These  little  dogies  that  roll  on  so  slow; 
Roll  up  the  herd  and  cut  out  the  strays. 

And  roll  the  little  dogies  that  never  rolled  before. 

Your  mother  she  was  raised  way  down  in  Texas, 
Where  the  Jimson-weed  and  sand-burrs  grow; 

Now  we'll  fill  you  up  on  the  prickly  pear  and  cholla 
Till  you  are  ready  for  the  trail  to  Idaho. 

Oh,  you'll  be  soup  for  Uncle  Sam's  Injuns; 

"It's  beef,  heap  beef,"  I  hear  them  cry. 
Git  along,  git  along,  git  along,  little  dogies 

•  You're  going  to  be  beef  steers  by  and  by. 


The  Dying  Cowboy 

By  John  A.  Lomax 

'O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie," 
These  words  came  low  and  mournfully 
From  the  pallid  lips  of  a  youth  who  lay 
On  his  dying  bed  at  the  close  of  day. 

He  had  wailed  in  pain  till  o'er  his  brow 
Death's  shadows  fast   were  gathering   now; 
He  thought  of  his  home  and  his  loved  ones  nigb 
As  the  cowboys  gathered  to  see  him  die. 

'O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie 
Where  the  wild  coyotes  will  howl  o'er  me, 
In  a  narrow  grave  just  .six  by  three, 

0  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

'In  fancy  I  listen  to  the  well-known  words 
Of  the  free,  wild  winds  and  the  song  ot  the  birdsr 

1  think  of  home  and  the  cottage  in  the  bower 
And  the  scenes  I  loved  in  my  childhood's  hour. 

'It  matters  not,  I've  oft  been  told. 
Where  the  body  lies  when  the  heart  grows  cold i 
Yet  grant,  oh  grant  this  wish  to  me, 
O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

'I've  always  wished  to  be  laid  when  I  died 
In  the  little  churchyard  on  the  gieen  hillside;. 
By  my  father's  grave,  there  let  mine  be, 
And  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

'  Let   my  death   slumber  be  where   my  mother's: 

prayer 
And  a  sister's  tear   will  mingle  there. 
Where  my  friends  can  come  and  weep  o'er  me;, 
O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie.  j 

(Continued  on  page  164)  j 
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This  $1,750  Elmore 

Produces  Some  Results  That 
A  $  6  0  0  0  Car  Cannot  Give 

It    Has    Double    the  Power    Impulses    of   the    Ordinary    Car — Irrespective    of    Price 

Isn't  that  rather  a  distressful  thought  to  the  man   who   owns  a  car  of  the 
highest  cost  ? 

Isn't  it  rather  comforting  to  the 
man  who  has  imagined  that  moderate 
cost  means  lesser  efficiency? 

You'll  want  a  reason  in  your  own 
mind  why  drivers  of  other  cars  are 
continually  changing  machines. 

You'll  want  to  know  why  Elmore 
owners  buy  more  Elmores  —  why 
they  talk  Elmores  on  every  op- 
portunity— why  they  never  cease  advising  the  purchase  of  Elmore  cars. 

Here's  the  dead  wall  of  facts  you  will  come  squarely  up  against: 

The  Valveless  High  Duty  Motor  in  Model  36-B     The  Elmore  has  no  small  outer  parts  to  keep  in- 


DemUTonneau  i  Detachable  )  Four-Passenger  Touring  Model  36-B, 
50  H.  P.,  $1,750. 


gives  the  same  power  as  the  Elmore  model 
sold  last  season  at  $2,500. 


tune,  no  valves  to  regrind,  no  worry  madcers- 
of  any  sort. 


( 


And  with  this  excess  of  power  at  this  season's  price 
the  distinctive  Elmore  ease  of  control  is  retained 
with  all  the  special  advantages  of   the  new  motor 


)    ( 


The  only  sure  thing  about  a  valve  is  that  it  should 
be  repaired,  reground  or  replaced  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, to  maintain  the  original  efficiency  of  its  cylinder. 


) 


The  gas  distributor  of  the  High  Duty  Motor  ad- 
mits gas  early  or  late,  as  desired,  producing 
at  will  a  high  or  low  powered  car. 


( 


Understand  clearly  this  tremendous  advantage  for 
the  Elmore  driver,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in 
any  other  car  made. 


) 


The  efficiency  of  a  valved  motor  depends  abso- 
lutely upon  the  exact  timing  of  its  valves,  and 
their  actuation  by  means  of  twenty  or  more 
small  outer  parts  on  each  cylinder. 


( 


A   valve   which    is   not   timed  to  the  1/200 
second,  loses  at   least    one-fifth    of  its    efficiency 


0  of  a  Y 
iency.  J 


The  Elmore,  on  high  gear,  can  be  driven  at  a 

lower  speed  than  any  other  car,  because  of     To  sum  the  whole  thing  up,  turning  power— 

the    unequalled    frequency    of    its    power 

impulses. 


( 


To  appreciate  this  tremendous  advantage,  compare 
the  P21more  with  an  ordinary  four  cylinder  car — or, 
better  yet,  with  the  highest  tj'pe  of  "six." 


) 


torque — depends  upon  sustained  impulse. 

(This  one  point  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  \ 
automobile  proposition  as  regards  any  car  ever  I 
made.  y 


With  every  revolution  of  the  Elmore  crank-shaft 
you  have  twice  the  power  impulses  possible  per 
crank-shaft  revolution  of  a  valved  motor. 


You  cannot  get  the  turning  power  from  a  motor 
with  valves  that  is  produced  by  an  equcd 
number  of  Elmore  cylinders,  or  by  six  cylin- 
ders against  the  Elmore's  four. 


( 


Six  valved  cylinders  are  much  better  than  four,  yet 
they  are  as  far  behind  the  valveless  Elmore  as  the 
four  cylinder  valved  motor  is  behind  the  six. 


)    ( 


When  all  is  said  and  done,  turning  power  is  the 
chief  thing  for  which  you  exchange  your  dollars  in 
buying  any  car. 


) 


You  must,  therefore— you  absolutely  must— measure  the  efficiency  of  every  other  car's  motor  by  that  of  the 

Omore.     Roadster  Model  25,  30  H.  P.,  $1,200.     Touring  Model  25,  30  H.  P.  $1,250. 

Five-passenger  Touring  Model    36-8,  50    H.  P.,  $1,750. 

Elmore  Manufacturing  Company,  1704  Amanda  St.,  Clyde,  Ohio 


Member  AMociation  of  Licenied  Automobile  Manufacturers. 


Licented  under  Selden  Patent  No.  549160. 
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We  outfit  the  type  of  New 
Yorker  who  plays  in  Florida,  as 
well  as  him  who  sticks  to  Wall 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

Ready  now. 

Suits  of  featherweight  Wool 
Batistes,  Hopsackings,  Serges, 
Canadian  Crashes. 

Tennis  Trousers  of  real  English 
Cricketcloth. 

Washable  Suits  of  Shantung  and 
Wild  Silk. 

Polo  Coats. 

Suits  of  Silesian  Linen  for  as 
little  as  1 14. 

Unusual,  perhaps,  especially  at 
this  season,  but  we  are  not  the 
usual  sort  of  clothiers  at  any  season. 

Rogers   Peet  &   Company 

New    York   City 

258  Broadway  842  Broadway  1302  Broadwa>' 

at  Warren  St.  at  13th  St.  at  34th  St. 


Kor  reallohappo  flitvor.  not 
pipe   odur,  Smoke  the 

ABSORBO  PIPE 

Genuine  imported  Vienna  Meer- 
schaum. Absorbs  tlie  nicotine  like  a 
sponge — ensuring  a  cool  sweet  smoke  without  injurious  after 
effects.  Colors  a  beautiful  rich  brown.  Sent  prepaid  50 
cents,  3  for  $1.26.     Send  for  onr  200  A  List 

Jfonei/  bade  if  not  Sati»favtory. 

SMOKR    SI1«P    Si>l':ri.tl>TIRS     C'O.MPA.W, 

301  .Maln^tt.,  Uolviiko.  Mass. 


Big  $2  Offer-KEITH'S 

72  page  month-  X 

ly  magazine  for  ^^ 
a  year,  with  your  ' 
choice  of  any  one 
oi  Keith's  famous 

$p  PLAN 

BOOKS  FB£:£: 

—  .  Keith's  Magazine 

/f   No.  1070— $2,000    One  of  the  215     is  the  recognized 
authority  on  buildinganddecoratjngartistic  homes. t2.00avear. 
In  selecting  a  plan  book  get  one  with  a  reputation  behind  it. 

Eeilh's  19n  Big  Plan  Books,  direct  or  thm  Newsdealers  $1.  eacL 

215  Bungalows  and  Cottages.  I  175  Plans  cstg.  $5000.  to  $6000. 
200  Plans  cstg.  $2000. to  $4000.  125  "  "  6000.  and  up. 
175     "         "       4000. to    5000.  1   100     "        Cement  and  Brick. 

Ai9  one  of  diest$l.PIaa  Books  FREE  wilb  a  year's  sabscription  $2. 

A  year'ssub.  to  "Keith's"  ^nd  any  2  hooks  $3;  itr.  five.  $5. 
^  H.  L.  KEITH,  647  Lomber  Ezcb.,  Minnenpolis,  Minn.  ^ 


(Continued  from  page  162) 

"O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie 
III  a  narrow  grave  just  six  by  three, 
Where  the  buzzard  waits  and  the  wind  blows  free; 
Thea  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

"O  bury  me  not,"  and  his  voice  failed  there. 
But  ^'e  took  no  heed  of  his  dying  prayer; 
In  a  narrow  grave  just  six  by  three 
We  buried  him  there  on  the  lone  prairie. 

Yes,  we  buried  him  there  on  the  lone  prairie 
Where  the  owl  all  night  hoots  mournfully, 
And  the  blizzard  beats  and  the  winds  blow  free 
O'er  his  lowly  grave  on  the  lone  prairie. 

And  the  cowboys  now  as  they  roam  the  plain — 
For  they  marked  the  spot  where  his  bones  were 

lain, — 
Fling  a  handful  of  roses  o'er  his  grave. 
With  a  prayer  to  Him  who  his  soul  will  save. 

"  O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie 
Where  the  wolves  can  howl  and  growl  o'er  me; 
Fling  a  handful  of  roses  o'er  my  grave 
With  a  prayer  to  Him  who  my  soul  will  save." 

We  can  not  give  a  large  ^v^eath  of  praise 
to  "The  Earth  Cry  and  Other  Poems,"  by 
Theodosia  Garrison  (Mitchell  Kennerley). 
But  we  are  grateful  to  the  author  for  giving 
graceful  expression  to  familiar  moods.  In 
"Ilicet"  we  recognize  an  old  favorite. 

Ilicet 

(A.  G.): 

Bv  Theodosia  Garrison 

I  think  the  gentle  soul  of  him 

Goes  softly  in  some  garden  place, 

With  the  old-smUe  time  may  not  dim 
Upon  his  face. 

He  who  was  lover  of  the  Spring, 
With  love  that  never  quite  forgets. 

Surely  sees  roses  blossoming 
And  violets. 

Now  that  his  day  of  toil  is  through, 
I  love  to  think  he  sits  at  ease. 

With  some  old  volume  that  he  knew 
Upon  his  knees. 

Watching,  perhaps,  with  quiet  eyes 
The  white  clouds'  drifting  argosy; 

Or  twilight  opening  flower- wise 
On  land  and  sea. 

He  who  so  loved  companionship 

I  may  not  think  he  walks  quite  alone. 

Failing  some  friendly  hand  to  slip 
Within  his  own. 

Those  whom  he  loved  aforetime,  still, 
I  doubt  not,  bear  him  company: 

Yea,  e%-en  laughter  yet  may  thrill 
Where  he  may  be. 

A  thought,  a  fancy — who  may  tell? 

Yet  I  who  ever  pray  it  so. 
Feel  through  my  tears  that  all  is  well; 

And  this  I  know, — 

That  God  is  gentle  to  his  guest. 
And,  therefore,  may  I  gladly  say, 
"Surely  the  things  he  loved  the  best 
Are  his  to-day." 

The  Consoler 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 

Time  comes  to  grief  as  Sleep  to  weariness — 
On  silent  sandals  and  with  shadowy  hair 
Sleep  bends  to  soothe  the  fretful  da.\  time  care, 

And  Time  unto  my  grief  shall  do  no  less. 

But  yet  a  little  and  his  hands  shall  press 

Above  the  weeping  eyes  and  close  them  there. 
Above  the  trembling  Ups,  till  all  despair 

Lie  like  a  sleeping  child  i:i  his  caress. 

And  when  my  sorrow  wakes  it  will  not  be 
My  sorrow  any  more,  for  I  shall  smile. 
Beholding  it,  to  know  it  comforted; 

No  sorrow,  but  a  gracious  memory 

Tliat  still  may  walk  with  me  a  little  while 
At  twilight,  or  when  April  boughs  are  spread. 


There  is  more  of  life  and  color  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  poetry  in  "Song-Surf,"  by 
Cale  Yoimg  Rice  (Doubledaj'^,  Page  &  Com- 
pany), than  there  was  in  his  "Many  Gods," 
recently  reviewed  by  us — probably  because 
"Song-Surf"  includes  a  number  of  this 
author's  youthful  poems.  Into  the  later 
work  of  the  poet  has  crept  the  blight  of  stiff, 
formal  phrases  and  abstract  expressions. 

The  two  songs  selected  show  Mr.  Rice  at 
his  lyric  best — the  one  with  its  airy,  gossamer 
web,  the  other  with  a  bird-call  that  ringa 
in  the  ear  and  echoes  in  the  memory.  The 
third  selection,  "In  July,"  contains  some 
quaintly  stilted  expressions.  To  speak  of 
crows  that  "cry  melodious  din,"  for  instance, 
reminds  one  of  that  couplet  in  which  Gray 
refers  to  the  sport  of  hoop-rolling: 

"What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speedt" 

The  quotations  from  Mr.  Rice's  volume 

follow : 

The    Uay-Moon 

By  Cale  Young  Rice 

So  wan,  so  unavailing, 
Across  the  vacant  day-blue  dimly  trailing! 

Last  night,  sphered  in  thy  shining, 
.\  Circe — mystic  destinies  divining; 

To-day  but  as  a  feather 
Torn  from  a  seraph's  wing  in  sinful  weathei 

Down-drifting  from  the  portals 
Of  Paradise,  unto  the  land  of  mortals. 

Yet  do  I  feel  thee  aw'ing 
My  heart  with  mystery,  as  thy  updrawing 

Moves  through  the  tides  of  Ocean 
And  leaves  lorn  beaches  barren  of  its  motion; 

Or  strands  upon  near  shallows 
The  wreck  whose  weirded  form  at  night  unliallows 

The -fisher  maiden's  prayers — 
"For  him! — that  storms  may  take  not  unawares." 

So  wan,  so  unavailing, 
Across  the  vacant  day-blue  dimly  trailing! 

But   Night   shall   come  atoning 
Thy  fantom  life  through  day,  and  high  enthroning 

,  Thee  in  her  chambers  arrased 
Willi  star-hieroglyphs,  leave  th?e  unharassed 

To  glide  with  silvery  passion. 
Till  in  earth's  shadows  swept  thy  glowings  ashen. 


Call  to  Tour  Mate,   Bob-White 

By  Cale  Younq  Rice 

O  call  to  your  mate,  bob-white,  bob-white. 

And  I  will  call  to  mine 
Call  to  her  by  the  meadow-gate, 

And  I  will  call  by  the  pine. 

Tell  her  the  sun  is  hid,  bob- white. 

The  windy  wheat  sways  west. 
Whistle  again,  call  clear  and  run 

To  lure  her  out  of  her  nest. 

For  when  to  the  copse  she  comes,  sliy  bird, 

With  Mary  down  the  lane 
I'll  walk,  in  the  dusk  of  the  locust-topis,' 

And  be  her  lover  again. 

Ay,  we  will  forget  our  hearts  are  old. 

And  that  our  hair  is  gray. 
We'll  kiss  as  we  kissed  at  pale  sunset 

That  summer's  halcyon  day. 

That  day,  can  it  fade?  .  .  .  ah,  bob.  bob-white, 

Still  caUing— calling  still? 
We're  coming — a-coining,  bent  and  weighed. 

But  glad  with  the  old  love's  thrill! 

o.il.'nuid  on  page  100) 
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Every  Cadillac  is  a  Dewar  Trophy 


WE  in  America  are  sometimes  accused  of  unduly  The  qualities  which  won  that  trophy  insure  long 

acclaiming  our  own  achievements.  life  in  the  car — because  they    eliminate    looseness, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  singularly  indifferent  ill-fitting  parts,  wear,  and  friction, 

about  our  own  accomplishments.  These  qualities  explain  why    you  so    rarely   hear 

Wemakea seven-  of   a    Cadillac    owner    who    has    any   trouble    with 

days'  wonder  of  our  his  car. 

engineering    tri-  They  explain  the   really  phenomenal  records  in 

umphs,  and  then —  low  cost  of  upkeep  which  have  been  reported  in  all 

forget  them.  parts  of  the  country. 

In  England  they  From  numerous  cities  come  specific  reports  afford- 

are    still    discussing  ing  conclusive  proof  in  this  respect,  but  the  tabu- 
lated figures  from  these  cities  are  merely  typical  of 


TOURING  CAR  $1700 


FORE-DOOR  TOnRINQ  CAR  $1800 


TORPEDO    $1860 


the  fact  that  a  mod- 
erate-priced Ameri- 
can motor  car  won 
the  world's  trophy 
for  fine  manufactur- 
ing two  years  ago. 

And,  in  reality, 
that     was    an     achievement 
worth  while. 

That  Americashould  invade 
the  old  world— and  give  that 
old  world  an  object-lesson  in 
standardization  was  significant. 

It  was  significant,  because 
standardization  means  painstaking  care 
— means  devotion  toseemingly  trivial  de- 
tails— means  measurements  minute  be- 
yond optical  perception — means,  in  short, 
the  very  things  in  which^)American  manu- 
facturers have  been  assumed,  by  their  con- 
tinental critics,tobe  more  or  less  shiftless. 

These  qualities,  embodied  in  the  Cadillac,  were  a 
source  of  surprise  abroad;  because  they  were  scarcely 
expected  in  an  American  product. 

The  subject  has  recently  been  revived  by  British 
technical  writers,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  every  man 
who  owns,  or  contemplates  owning,  a  motor  car. 

Any  motor  car  which  does  not  incorporate  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  precise  qualities  which  won  the  Dewar  Trophy  for  the  Cadillac  is  not, 
in  the  last  analysis,  a  good  value  for  the  money  it  costs  you. 

Prices  include  the  following  equipment,  F.  O.B.  Detroit:  Bosch  magneto  and  Delco  ignition  system*.  One  pair 
gas  lamps  and  penerator.  One  i)air  side  oil  lamps  and  tail  lamp.  One  horn  and  set  of  tools.  I'ump  and  repair  kit 
for  tires.  6o-mile  season  and  trip  Standard  speedometer,  robe  rail,  full  foot  rail  in  tonneau  and  half  foot  rail  in 
front.    Tire  holders. 

CADILLAC    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,   Detroit,    Mich. 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Dioxst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


the  experiences  all  over  the  world. 

And,  we  repeat,  these  accomplishments  all  hark 
back  to  the  same  qualities  which  won  the  Dewar 
Trophy. 

So,  as  we  started  out  to  say,  there  is  valid  reason 
for  the  revival  of  interest  abroad  in  the  winning  of 
the  Dewar  Trophy  by  the  Cadillac. 

There    is    valid    reason   for    reminding 
you  of  it. 

There  is  valid  reason  why  you  should  bear 
it  in  mind  when  you  come  to  buy  a  motor  car. 
Standardization  —  interchangeability     of 
parts — and    the   perfect  alignment    of  all 
these    parts    should    be    the 
first  law    of  motor  car    con- 
struction. 

It    is  indisputably  the  law 

which    regulates    the    quality 

and    the   duration    of    the 

service   which  you    get    from 

any  motor  car. 

It  explains  the 
Cadillac  success. 

It  explains  why 
you  should  own  a 
Cadillac. 


DEMI-TONNEAU  $1700 


ROADSTER  $1700 


LXMOUSINE  $3000 
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■Springfield 

Automobile  Tires 


The  name  *  'Kelly-Spring- 
field" has  identified  the  best 
in  tires  since  rubber  was 
first  applied  to  wheels. 

The  automobile  called 
for  a  different  tire,  but  not 
for  a  different  standard  of 
quality.  You  can  depend 
upon  the  Kelly-Springfield 
for  your  car  juit  as  drivers 
have  depended  upon  it  for 
their  carriages  during  the 
past  fourteen  years. 

Spec ify  Kell^-Springfield 
Tires  on  your  automobile. 
The^  cost  no  more  than  any 
first-class  tire  and  are  better. 

Consolidated  Rubber 
Tire  Co. 

20  Ve«ey  Street,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 

St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles  and  Akron,  Ohio 


Erected  iu  Waslimyt"! 


A   Classic    Memorial 

With  all  its  dignified  severity  there  is  a 
marked  beauty  in  its  lines,  and  in  its  pro- 
portions a  rare  nicety.  It  sincerely  reflects 
a  consistent  treatment  in  handling:  memo- 
rials. First  a  caietully  thought  out  design- 
then  its  perfect  rendering  in  marble  orenciur- 
ing  granite.  Our  charges  for  this  character  of 
work  are  only  such  as  its  superiority  merits. 

Send  for  our  Booklet.  Call  if  possible  at  any  of  our 
oftict'S  and  see  examples  of  our  work. 

THE    LELAND    COMPANY 

657  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York 
Rochester:  774 Mt  HopeAv.  Cleveland:  428  Garfield Bldg. 
Studios:  Pietrasanta,  Italy;  133d  St..  New  York. 
Granite  Works:  Barre,  Vt. 


Stop  Wasting  ^70 

a  year  (that's  20c  a  day). 

Get  your  stationer 

to  send  you  a 


AUTOMATIC, 

.Pencil  Sharpener 


For  Ten  Days'  Free  Trial 

OR  ACCEPT  OUR  OFFER: 

Mail  $3.50  to  us,  with  your  stationer's 
name,  and  we  will  deliver  a  U.  S.  Auto- 
matic Pencil  Sharpener.  Use  it  for  ten 
-=^  days — if  it  is    satisfactory   you 

keep  it.      If   it  is  not  the 
best    sharpener    you 
ever  used,  pack  it  up, 
return  it,  and 

Get  Your 

\Qi^^       Money  Back 

IViitefor  our  booklet 
"'A  Saving  Pointer" 

AUTOMATIC  PENCIL 
SHARPENER  CO. 


(Continued  from  page  164). 

In    July 

By  Cale  Young  Rice 

This  path  will  tell  me  where  dark  daisies  dance 
To  the  white  sycamores  that  dell  them  in; 
Where  crow  and  flicker  cry  melodious  din, 
And  blackberries  in  ebon  ripeness  glance 
Luscious  enticings  under  briery  green. 
It  will  slip  under  coppice  limbs  that  lean 
Brushingly  as  the  slow-belled  heifer  pants 

Toward  weedy  water-plants 
That  shade  the  pool-sunk  creek's  reluctant  trance. 

I  shall  find  bell-flower  spires  beside  the  gap 
And  lady  phlox  within  the  hollow's  cool; 
Cedar  with  sudden  memories  of  Yule 
Above  the  tangle  tipped  with  blue  skullcap. 
The  high  hot  mullein  fond  of  the  full  sun 
Will  watch  and  tell  the  low  mint  when  I've  won 
The  hither  wheat  where  idle  breezes  nap, 

And   fluffy   quails   entrap 
Me  from  their  brood  that  crouch  to  escape  mishap. 

Then  I  shall  reach  the  mossy  water-way 
That  gullies  the  dense  hill  up  to  its  peak. 
There  dally  listening  to  the  eerie  eke 
Of  drops  into  cool  chalices  of  clay. 
Then  on,  for  elders  odorously  will  steal 
My  senses  till  I  climb  up  where  they  heal 
The  livid  heat  of  its  malingering  ray. 

And  wooingly  betray 
To  memory  many  a  long-forgotten  day. 

There  I  shall  rest  within  the  woody  peace 
Of  afternoon.     The  bending  azure  frothed 
Witli  silveryness,  the  sunny  pastures  swathed, 
Fragrant  with  morn-mown  clover  and  seed-fleece; 
The  hills  where  hung  mists  muse,  and  Silence  calls 
To  Solitude  through  aged  forest  halls. 
Will  waft  into  me  their  mysterious  ease, 

And  in  the  wind's  soft  cease 
I  shall  hear  hintings  of  eternities. 

This  poem  by  Alfred  Noyes  in  The  West- 
minster Gazette  goes  straight  from  the  heart 
to  the  heart. 

To  a  Friend  of  Boyhood  Lost  at  Sea 

By  Alfred  Noyes 

O  warm  blue  sky  and  dazzling  sea. 
Where  have  you  hid  my  friend  from  meT 

The  white-chalk  coast,  the  leagues  of  surt 
Laugh  to  the  May-light,  now  as  then. 

And  violets  in  the  short  sweet  turf 
Make  fragmentary  heavens  again. 

And  sea-born  wings  of  rustling  snow 

Pass  and  re-pass  as  long  ago. 

Old  friend,  do  you  remember  yet 
The  days  when  secretly  we  met 

In  that  old  harbor  years  a-back, 
Where  I  admired  your  billowing  walk. 

Or  in  that  perilous  fishing  smack 
What  tarry  oaths  perfumed  your  talk. 

The  sails  we  set,  the  ropes  we  spliced. 

The  raw  potato  that  we  sliced 

For  mackerel-bait — and  how  it  shines 
Far  down,  at  end  of  the  taut  lines! — 

And  the  great  catch  we  made  that  day. 
Loading  our  boat  with  rainbows,  quick 

And  quivering,  while  you  smoked  your  clay; 
And  I  took  home  your  "Deadwood  Dick" 

In  yellow  and  red,  when  day  was  done. 

And  you  took  home  my  Stevenson? 


Not  leagues,  as  when  you  sailed  the  deep, 
But  only  some  frail  bars  of  sleep 

Sever  us  now!     Methinks  you  still 
Recall,  as  I,  in  dreams,  the  quay. 

The  little  port  below  the  hill: 
And  all  the  changes  of  the  sea. 

Like  some  great  music,  can  but  roll 

Our  lives  still  nearer  to  the  goal. 


2  Extra 
Knives,  Free 


Atlas  Block  439 
35  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 


The  Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture 
are  truly  esteemed. 
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For  beauty  of  its  lines  no  car,  of  any  other  make  regardless  of 
price,  excels  it.  As  to  service  and  satisfaction,  it  will  fill  the 
most  exacting  requirements.  Wheelbase  of  114  in.  is  suffi- 
cient for  utmost  ease.  Its  power  (cylinders  4  J^^  x  5>4  )  will  take 
you  anywhere.  Tiies  34  by  4.  Bosch  dual  ignition  system.  No. 
2  Universal  quick-detachable,  demountable  rims,  including  one 
extra.  Price,  fully  equipped,  including  top  of  Silk  Mohair 
with  twill  back,  robe-rail,  five  lamps,  Prest-O-Lite  tank,  horn, 
jack,  tools  and  tire  repair  outfit  (f.  o.  b.  Dayton)  $1850.  Illus- 
tration below   shows  the  Model   ll=H,  Semi-Torpedo.      The 

chassis  is  identical  with  the 
Touring  Car  chassis  excepting 
tires,  which  are 34x3  J'2.  Reg- 
ular equipment  is  without  rum- 
ble seat,  but  at  extra  cost  the 
rear  deck  may  be  mounted 
with  seat  for  one  or  two  more 
passengers.  Price  fully 
equipped,  (f.  o.  b.  Dayton) 
$1625.  With  Silk _Mohair  top 
over  front  seat,  $1700. 


'~T^ 


For  complete  cataloi^ue  write  to 

The  Dayton  Motor  Car  Go 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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lsn*t  it  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  know  that  your 
stenographer  is  provided 
with  a  typewriter  that 
permits  her  to  reach  her 
highest  efficiency? 
Or  isn't  she  using  a  Model  1 0 


® 


V 


If  she  isn't,  let  us  send  both 
you  and  her  some  interesting 
information  about  the  Smith 
Premier — winner  of  the 
Grand  Prix  at  the  Paris  and 
Brussels  Expositions. 

Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Branches  Everywhere 


FOR    INDIGESTION 

MURRAY'S  S"A^BTiP/s'' 

Once  Only,  for  trial 

A    25c    box   for   lOc 

A.  J.  Pitman,     /      Astor  House,  N.  Y. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Dosi;;ns  :iiiil  Fstiiii;it<-s  I'liriiisliiMl 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


REMARKABLE      OFFER     OF 

HENDERSON'S    SPECIALTIES 


To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson's  Tested  Seeds,  we  have 
made  up  six  of  the  best  we  have  into  a  Henderson  Collection,  consist- 
ing of  one  packet  each  of  the  following  great  specialties  t 

Ponderosa  Tomato  Henderson's  Invincible   Asters 

Big  Boston  Lettuce  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies 

Scarlet  Globe  Radish  Giant  Spencer  Sweet  Peas 

To  obtain  for  our  annual  catalogue,  "Everything  for  the  Garden, " 
described  below,  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the 
following  unusual  offer  :  To  ever>'one  who  will  mail  us  ten  cents, 
mentioning  this  publication,  we  will  mail  the  catalogue  and  also 
send  our  Henderson  Specialty  Collection  as  above. 

Every  Empty  Envelope  Counts  as  Cash 

This  Collection  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which  when  emptied 
and  returned  will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash  payment  on  any  order  of  one 
dollar  or  over. 

"EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN" 

our  1911  catalogue  is  without  exception  the  best  we  have  ever  issued. 
208  pages,  8  colored  plates,  800  photo  engravings,  showing  actual  results 
without  exaggeration,  make  it  the  most  complete  as  well  as  beautiful 
horticultuialpublication  of  the  year.  Also  contains  full  cultural  direc- 
tions for  flowers  and  vegetables. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 


35  &  37 

Cortland  St. 
New  York  City 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

MR.    FARRELL'S    RISE    FROM    $4.00    TO 
$1,000  A  WEEK 

"T^HE  new  President  of  the  Steel  Trust 
-*-  is  not  in  "Who's  WTio,"  just  as  Com- 
modore Dewey  was  not  in  the  volume  about 
'  Notable  Men  of  Vermont  "  when  he  won  the 
!)attle  of  Manila  Bay,  but  Fame  has  a  way 
:)f  making  up  for  past  slights.  Mr.  James 
A.  Farrell,  we  read,  is  to  have  only  $50,000  a 
year,  instead  of  the  $100,000  received  by 
.Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Corey,  perhaps  from  a 
feeling  that  Mr.  Farrell  needs  it  less,  or  on  the 
idea  that  the  former  presidents  of  the  great 
corporation  were  paid  too  much  for  their 
own  good.  However  that  may  be,  we  are 
not  told  that  the  new  boss  of  the  "works" 
is  making  any  complaint,  and  as  he  began 
work  at  $4.65  a  week,  he  presumably  knows 
how  to  cut  the  comers.  The  following 
accotmt  of  his  rise  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  when  it  was  still  supposed  he 
would  have  $2,000  a  week  between  himself 
and  starvation.  But  the  barrier  has  been 
cut  in  half.     We  read : 

The  country  is  used  to  reading  about 
Steel  Corporation  presidents  in  the  news- 
papers, and  the  matters  which  have  brought 
them  notoriety  have  not  always  been  mat- 
ters connected  with  "office  business."  A 
steel  man,  who  for  obvious  reasons  did  not 
wish  to  be  quoted  by  name,  described  the 
new  president  tersely:  "Who's  Farrell?"  he 
said.  "Certainly  I'll  tell  you.  He's  a 
family  man,  and  he  lives  in  Brooklyn." 

But  a  great  corporation  does  not  pay  a 
salary  of  $100,000  a  year  to  any  man  who 
does  not  earn  it,  tho  his  family  be  as  in- 
separable as  the  Siamese  twins  and  tho 
he  live  in  Brooklyn  from  choice  and  not 
because  he  has  to.  James  A.  Farrell  has 
fitted  himself  to  earn  the  money. 

Like  many  Americans  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, he  is  of  mLxt  stock.  His  father 
was  an  Irishman  and  his  mother  the  daughter 
of  a  familj^  originally  from  the  North  of 
England,  which  had  settled  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. John  Farrell,  his  father,  was  a  ship- 
owner. Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he 
.suffered  heavy  losses.  At  last,  in  1879, 
James  Farrell,  who  was  then  sixteen,  left 
school  to  do  his  part  as  the  eldest  son  in  sup- 
porting the  family. 

He  got  work  in  a  wire  mill  in  New  Haven, 
his  home  city.  His  salary  was  $4.65  a  week; 
his  work  consisted  in  tending  a  machine  for 
reeling  the  finished  wire. 

He  did  the  work  as  well  as  it  could  be 
done.  It  was  practically  automatic;  the 
machine  did  nearly  everything  that  was 
needed.  But  he  found  that  some  of  the 
spools  were  a  trifle  longer  than  others  ahd 
that  some  of  them  were  not  exactly  even. 
It  worried  him  that  the  wire  did  not  fit 
snugly  on  the  spools.  He  studied  his  ma- 
chine carefully;  then  made  a  shght  change 
in  it,  and  found  that  he  could  overcome 
the  difficulty.  In  his  spare  time  he  learned 
the  work  of  a  "block  man." 

A  wire  "block"  is  an  oblong  piece  of 
solid  steel,  perhaps  6  inches  square  and  10 
or  12  inches  long.     A  round  hole,  tapering 
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from  back  to  front,  runs  lengthwise  through 
it.  A  bar  of  soft  st«el,  pointed  at  the  end, 
is  thrust  into  the  hole,  the  pointed  end  is 
fastened  to  a  belt  and  the  steel  is  drawn  out 
through  the  narrow  opening  in  the  form  of 
wire.  The  first  drawing  produces  a  thick 
strand.  Smaller  sizes  of  wire  are  made  by 
drawing  the  large  wire  through  a  still  finer 
opening. 

Young  Farrell  found  that  he  was  strong 
enough  for  the  work,  and  he  soon  acquired 
the  necessary  skill.  He  needed  a  "  block 
man's"  pay  for  the  family,  and  he  pre- 
ferred the  higher  kind  of  work.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  got  his  chance  at  the  machine. 
For  nine  years  he  stayed  in  the  mill.  It 
was  not  a  large  plant,  and  he  went  from  one 
sort  of  work  to  another  until  he  had  done  with 
his  own  hands  every  part  of  the  process  of 
making  wire.  But  he  learned  that  so  long 
as  he  stayed  in  that  plant  he  had  small  chance 
of  becoming  anything  more  than  a  work- 
man. It  was  a  conservative,  small  company, 
and  the  two  or  three  superintendents  were 
"anchored"  for  life. 

He  heard  of  the  great  strides  in  the  trade 
that  were  going  on  in  Pittsburg,  where  oppor- 
tunities were  opening  almost  every  day,  and 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  there  at  once, 
when  his  father's  death  interrupted  his  plans. 
His  mother's  grief  was  so  great  that  she  could 
not  bear  to  have  him  leave  her.  Besides,  he 
felt  that  he  could  hardly  take  the  financial 
risk  with  so  many  dependent  upon  him.  He 
did  not  dare  to  give  up  a  small  but  certain 
income  for  any  promises,  however  brilliant. 
So  for  a  year  longer  he  stuck  by  his  mother 
in  New  Haven. 

Then,  when  a  younger  brother  had  begun 
to  share  the  burden,  he  struck  out.  A  few 
weeks  in  a  great  Pittsburg  mill  showed  hi.s 
superiors  how  well  he  had  profited  by  his  long 
apprenticeship,  and  they  made  him  a  fore- 
man. Those  were  days  of  rapid  expansion 
and  quick  promotions  in  Pittsbm-g.  Within 
the  year  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  mill. 

For  the  first  time  there  was  more  than 
enough  for  the  family  to  live  comfortably. 
The  neighbors  at  New  Haven  said  that 
young  Farrell  seemed  to  sink  most  of  his 
surplus  in  railroad  fares  between  Pittsburg 
and  his  home.  Certainly,  it  was  not  a  very 
grave  extravagance  for  a  young  man  who  had 
fathered  his  brothers  and  sisters  for  ten 
years.  He  spent  so  much  money  for  railroad 
fare  that  at  last  he  paid  two  fares  instead  of 
one,  and  carried  the  best  part  of  New  Haven 
bodily  to  Pittsburg.  She  had  been  Miss 
Theresa  McDermott;  now  she  was  Mrs.  James 
A.  Farrell. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  young  assistant 
superintendent  that  he  had  found  out  that 
even  he  could  hardly  study  the  technic- 
of  steel  manufacture  on  those  long  journeys 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Within  a 
year  after  his  marriage  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  mill — the  Oliver  Wire 
Company. 

Since  the  time  when  he  had  first  been 
promoted  from  manual  work  to  a  place 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  men,  a  whole  new 
set  of  capabilities  had  been  developed  in  him. 
His  superiors  had  known  that  he  knew  how 
to  carry  out  instructions;  now  they  learned 
that  he  knew  how  to  give  them,  and  how  to 
give  them  \musually  well.  In  that  apprentice- 
ship he  had  had  experience  with  foremen 
whose  tempers  were  short,  whose  directions 
were  muddy,  who  gave  orders  without  even 
knovvnng  whether  they  could  be  carried  out. 


"Keep  chickens," 


says  the  FARM  JOURNAL, 

and  live  better  w 
at  less  cost. 


\ 


^ 


THOUSANDS  of  families,  in  city  and  country,  have  found 
this  the  easy  way  to  improve  their  standard  of  Hving-,  and  at 
the  same  time  lower  the  cost.  With  chickens  you  always  have  delicious 
food,  for  the  family  or  for  "company."  Their  eggs  supply  you  with  ready 
money  or  ready  food.  They  are  pets  that  pay  their  board.  By  keeping  chick- 
ens, boys  and  girls  can  earn  money,  and  also  get  an  excellent  training. 
Sometimes  the  back-yard  plant  grows  into  a  large  business,  like  those  of 
Corning,  Curtiss,  and  Foster,  who  make  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 
Raising  chickens  pays  if  you  know  how,  whether  you  keep  a  dozen  hens, 
or  run  a  large  poultry-farm;  but  you  need  the  best  guides.  Many  get 
from  their  chickens  less  than  half  as  much  as  they  might  get  with  the  guidance 
of  any  of  these  three  splendid  modem  poultry-books,  which  tell 
the  experience  and  methods   of   the  most  successful  modern  poultry-raisers. 

These  methods  have  all  been  tested  by  actual  experience  and  proved  successful.  The  Farm 
Journal  stands  back  of  them,  for  it  has  investigated  them  and  knows.  They  can  be  used  with 
six  hens  or  six  thousand.  Of  the  Corning  Ece-P'Ook  alone,  OVEU  100,000  COPIES  were 
sold  in  one  year.    Many  are  using  these  methods  with  splendid  success  and  profit. 


The  r^nrninrf  Ptfrf-Rnnk-  is  the  great  guide-book  for  back-yard 

1  lie  V^Orning  ligg-OOOK.  chicken-raisers,    it  tells  how  two  city 

men  in  poor  health,  with  no  experience,  starting  with  thirty  hens,  built  up  in 

four  years  an  egg  business  which  in  one  year,  with  1953  h;ns,  made  an  average  profit  of 
$6.41  a  year  per  hen.  These  men  learned  how  to  make  hens  lay  the  most  eegs  in 
ivinter,  when  they  get  60  and  70  cents  a  dozen.  This  book  tells  how  they  found  the  best  breed, 
why  they  raise  only  white-shelled,  sterile  eggs,  how  they  keep  hens  LAVING  ALL 
WINTER,  when  they  hatch  chicks  to  do  their  best  laying  in  January,  how  to  mix  the  feed 
that  produces  most  eggs,  and  how  their  whole  iystem  works  to  that  one  end, — eggs,  eggs, 
EGGS.  It  gives  photographs  and  complete  workine  plans  of  their  buildinss,  which  you  can 
build  IN  SECTIONS,  large  or  small  as  needed. 


C^lir|-1««  Pnillfrv  "Rnnlr  t^^^^  how  Roy  Curtiss,  a  farmer's  boy, 
V.>4UX  tlda  i  UUitl  y  XJUUIV  starting  with  a  few  neglected  hens,  has  built  up 
at  Niagara  Farm  one  of  the  best-payinrr  poultry  plants  in  the  world.     Roy  agreed  that 

1(  his  father  would  furnish  feed,  he  (Roy)  would  supply  eggs  and  chickens  for  the  fann  tabic,  and  all  le!t  over  were  to 
fcelongtohim.  In  two  years  Roy  was  using  so  much  feed  that  his  father  had  to  cry  quits,  but  the  boy  kept  right  on.  His 
brother  joined  him,  and  the  business  grew  and  grew.  But  they  had  no  guidance,  and  had  to  learn  by  their  own  mistakes. 
Such  a  guide  as  the  Curtiss  Poultry  Book,  would  have  saved  them  thousands  of  dollars.  This  capital  book  was 
written  right  at  Niagara  Farm  by  the  veteran  poultryman,  IVllchael  K.  Boyer.  He  says  he  never  saw  a  general 
poultry  plant  so  well  managed.  Every  day  shipments  go  off,  every  day  money  comes  in.  Their  percentage  of  fertile 
eggs,  of  live,  strong  chickens  hatched,  of  day-old  chicks  shipped  without  loss,  is  really  wonderful.  This  book  gives  all 
their  methods  and  iced  formulas,  tested  and  improved  by  years  oi  experience.  Many  pictures.  Whether  you  raise  chickens, 
ducks,  or  eggs,  have  a  dozen  fowls  or  thousands,  you  will  find  in  this  book  help  tiiat  you  can  get  in  no  other  way. 


**  "P^-^llll-**^    ^<af»t»l^t"C "    *^    ^   remarkable    collection    of    successful 

•*•   ^-'llll.l  y      OCL/I  Clo  "wrinkles"  in  poultry-raising,  secured  and  edited  by 

MiCHAEt  K.  Boyer  (known  to  poultrymen  as  "  Uncle  ^iike").    Many  of  these  were  treasured 

secrets  oi  famous  poultrymen,  guarded  with  jealous  care  because  of  their  great  value.     We  paid  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
tbem.    This  is  the  eleventh  edition,  and  thousands  are  using  these  methods  with  great  profit. 

W.  R.  Curtiss  tells  his  successful  method  of  hatching  50  per  cent,  more  pullets  than  cockerels;  the  Philo  System 
Is  described  and  explained;  the  "IS-cents-a-bushel"  and  "8-cents-a-bushel"  green  feeil  secrets;  secrets  of  the  Angell, 
Palmer,  and  Hogan  Systems;  Boyer's  method  of  absolutely  insuring  fertility  of  eggs  for  hatching;  Townsend's  system 
for  preventing  death  of  chicks  in  the  shell;  Felch's  famous  mating  chart,  suppressed  for  many  years;  feeding  and 
fattening  secrets ;  and  MANY  othek  Priceless  secrets,  are  here  disclosed  for  the  first  time. 


ANY  ONE  of  these 
books,  and  Farm 
Journal  balance  of 
1911  andaU  of  1912, 

50  cents 


ANY  TWO  of  the 
books,  and  tlie 
Farm  Journal  for 
three  years, 

$1.00 


ALL.  THREE  of 
the  books, and 
Farm  Journal  for 
two  years, 

$1.00 


Be  sure  to  say  plainly  which  book  or  hooks  you  want. 


r^ilT'tn  Tr^lll*'fin  I  '^  ^^^^  standard  paper  for  everyone  who  grows 
-*-  <*1  II*  *lwUlll<Xl  or  wants  to  grow  fruit,  vegetables,  poultry, 
or  stock  of  any  kind.  It  is  33  years  old,  and  has  over  7oO,000  sub- 
scribers, in  all  parts  of  the  country.  "Judge  Biggie"  and  "Peter  Tumble- 
down" are  characters  far  better  known  to  many  than  Hamlet  or  Micawber. 
It  has  a  fine  poultry  department,  more  valuable  than  most  poultry  papers.  It 
is  a  favorite  paper  with  housekeepers.  Clean,  clever,  cheerful,  amusing, 
intensely  practical.  Cut  to  fit  everybody,  young  or  old,  village,  suburbs,  or 
rural  routes.     Unlike  any  other  paper  and  always  has  been. 


On  any  one-dollar  offer,  if  your  order  i.s  niaile<l  Avithin 
TEN  DAYS  of  the  date  of  this  paper,  Ave  will  send  you  al.so 
the  famous  Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1011,  full  of  wit  and 
wisdom  for  the  rural  home.    Address  your  letter  just  like  this:— 

FARM  JOURNAL,  149  Clifton  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Our  readers  \  re  asked  to  mention  Thk  Utxrart  Digest  when  •wrltliijt  to  advertisers. 
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THE  PALMER-SINGER  IS  SO  SIMPLY  CONSTRUCTED  AS  TO 
BE  QUICKLY  AND  CORRECTLY  OPERATED  BY  ANYONE,  WITH- 
OUT REGARD  TO  MECHANICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

THERE  IS  NOT  ANOTHER  CAR  ON  THE  MARKET,  REGARD- 
LESS OF  PRICE  OR  MAKE,  THAT  GUARANTEES  SUCH  GREAT 
DURABILITY  — LUXURIOUS  REFINEMENT  — SPEED,  COMFORT 
AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION— BUT  THAT  WILL  COST  50^  MORE. 


The  sale  of  a  car  is  the  inception  of  our  responsibility.  We  stand  sponsor 
for  its  faithful  performance  and  for  its  perfect  construction  throughout.  This 
guarantee  of  service  is  made  in  true  earnestness  —  it  is  made  personally  by  the 
men  who  build  the  Palmer-Singer — men  of  the  highest  responsibility. 

Our  literature  tells  about  and  illustrates  Palmer-Singer  1911  series.  It  is  inter- 
esting; you  should  have  it  before  purchasing  any  car — a  postal  will  bring  it  to  you. 

PALMER.  <a  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY.  N.  Y. 

1620  Broadway,  New  York;  1321  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Ed.  M.  Fowler,  Western  Sales  Manager,  533  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT 

LAST  season  we  placed  emphasis  on  the  curative  value  of  citric  acid  as 
found  in  the  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT. 

With  the  first  suggestion  of  the  use  of  this  grape  fruit  in  rheumatic 
and  febrile  conditions  came  a  quick  endorsement  from  physicians  and 
the  public.  We  say  '  as  found  in  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit,"  for  At- 
w^ood  Grape  Fruit  is  so  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  kind  that  it  is  ad- 
mittedly in  a  class  by  itself  when  used  either  as  a  luxury  or  medicinally. 


Its  superiority  is  not  an  accident.  From  the 
beginning  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company 
(the  largest  producer  of  grape  fruit  in  the  world) 
has  sacrificed  everything  for  QUALITY. 
An  initial  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  was  incurred  ;  everything  that 
science  or  experience  could  suggest  was  done 


to  produce  QUALITY;  even  then,  many 
trees,  as  they  came  to  maturity,  bore  just  good, 
ordinaiy  grape  fruit,  but  not  good  enough 
for  the  Atwood  Brand.  Therefore  thousands 
of  big,  bearing  trees  were  either  cut  back 
to  the  trunk  and  rebudded  to  SUPERIOR 
VARIETIES  or  dug  out  entirely. 


So  through  the  various  processes  of  selection,   cultivation, 
•and  elimination  has  evolved  the  ATWOOD  FLAVOR, 
as  hard  to  describe  as  it  is  difficult  to  produce. 

Atwood  Grape  Fruit  is  sold  by  high-class  dealers  and  always  in  the  trade* 
mark  wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company. 

Buy  it  by  the  box;  it  will  keep  for  weeks  and  improve.     Price  for  either 
bright  or  bronze,  $6  per  standard  box  containing  54,  64  or  80  grape  fruit. 

ATWOOD   GRAPE    FRUIT    CO.      290  Broadway,  New  York  City 


But  Farrell  knew  the  wire  business  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Wherever  there  was 
any  opportunity  for  improvement  he  had 
studied  the  problem  when  he  was  a  workman, 
and  he  kept  an  open  mind  for  suggestions 
from  his  workmen.  He  told  his  men  exactly 
what  they  were  to  do,  and  he  held  them 
rigidly  to  doing  it.  He  knew  how  a  man 
could  shirk  his  work,  and  he  saw  to  it  that 
there  were  no  shirkers.  Moreover,  the  men 
knew  how  he  had  gained  his  knowledge,  and 
they  liked  him  for  it. 

But  he  had  another  quality  that  kept  him 
in  the  eyes  of  his  employers.  Any  super- 
intendent who  merely  kept  the  men  hard  at 
work  and  contented  would  have  remained 
merely  a  highly  prized  superintendent.  But 
this  man  had  imagination.  He  could  see 
beyond  the  rusty  walls  of  the  mill.  One  day 
an  order  came  for  wire  to  be  used  in  a  tele- 
phone line  in  Central  America.  Farrell,  as 
a  superintendent,  was  to  naake  so  much  wire, 
of  such  and  such  a  grade,  and  that  was  all. 
But  Farrell,  as  a  wire-maker,  was  interested 
in  making  wire  that  would  do  good  service. 
He  went  to  his  complaint  files  and  he  talked 
with  men  who  had  had  experience  in  tropical 
climates,  and  he  found  that  this  lot  would  be 
especially  liable  to  rust  from  the  dampness  of 
the  Central  American  climate. 

The  wire  which  he  would  ordinarily  make 
in  accordance  with  the  specifications  given 
him  was  of  the  regular  sort,  which  had  been 
developed  to  stand  the  frosts  and  thaws 
of  the  United  States.  He  found  that  a 
slight  change  in  the  process  of  anneaUng, 
a  change  too  slight  to  have  been  listed  and 
cataloged,  would  make  the  wire  slightly 
less  able  to  stand  frost  and  considerably 
better  able  to  stand  rust.  There  was  no 
danger  of  frost  in  Central  America. 

The  change  was  suggested  to  the  manager 
of  the  mill,  and,  calling  upon  the  Central 
American  engineer,  Mr.  Farrell  found  that 
person  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  idea. 
It  was  a  small  job,  but  it  showed  Farrell's 
methods  to  the  officers  of  the  company.  And 
in  the  mean  while : 

A  new  wire  company  with  a  large  capital 
and  an  enormous  plant  was  organized  as  the 
Pittsburg  \Yire  Company,  and  Farrell  was 
the  man  chosen  for  its  secretary  and  general 
manager.  His  advice  as  to  the  very  location 
of  the  plant  showed  that  he  knew  his  business 
as  few  men  know  theirs.  He  urged  strongly 
against  building  in  Pittsburg. 

"  It's  a  bad  thing  for  workingmen  to  live 
in  a  big  city,"  he  said.  "They  can't  bring 
up  their  children  properly,  and  they  can't 
enjoy  their  leisure.  The  best  types  of  work- 
men stay  out  of  the  city  for  that  very  reason. 
Go  to  a  small  town.  The  land  is  cheaper, 
and  it's  worth  the  difference  in  delays  of 
freight." 

So  the  new  company  built  its  plant  at 
Braddock,  a  town  of  15,000  people, '  some 
ten  miles  from  Pittsburg.  The  mills  were 
started  early  in  1892.  Again  Farrell  was 
set  to  tasks  of  a  new  sort,  and  again  he  de- 
veloped a  new  set  of  capabilities  to  meet 
them.  His  mastery  of  tools  and  his  mas- 
tery of  workmen  still  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  but  only  part  of  his  responsibility  lay 
inside  the  mill.  He  had  to  buy  and  sell,  to 
study  markets,  to  conciliate  cranky  custom- 
ers, to  study  economy  in  big  and  little  things. 
He  had  to  deal  now  not  only  with  pliable 
metal  and  with  pliable  men,  over  whom  he 
had  definite  authority,  but  &lso  with  men 
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over  whom  he  had  no  authority  at  all.  It 
■was  a  different  sort  of  work,  but  his  success 
was  even  more  brilliant  here  than  it  had 
been  before. 

For  a  few  years  the  Pittsburg  Wire  Com- 
pany grow;  then  came  the  great  merger 
which  formed  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
•Company.  The  Pittsburg  company  was 
among  those  that  entered  the  combination, 
and  Farroll  was  made  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  export  trade,  with  offices  in  New 
York.  It  was  then  that  he  went  to  live 
in  Brooklyn.  Not  long  afterward  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  now  in 
■control  of  steel  and  everything  that  can 
be  made  of  it,  organized  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Export  Company,  which  was 
to  handle  the  entire  export  trade  of  the 
•corporation.     Farrell  was  made  its  president. 

That  was  in  1903.  Since  then  he  has  man- 
xiged  a  trade  of  millions  yearly.  He  has 
traveled  around  the  world  and  back  to 
visit  the  markets  of  Europe,  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  of  the  Orient.  He  is  still  a  simple, 
straightforward,  honest  man.  He  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  Steel  Corporation's  business 
through  the  lean  years  since  1907,  and  in 
making  the  export  trade  grow  in  the  period 
•of  industrial  stagnation.  It  was  a  record 
that  startled  even  the  imperial  dictator  of 
the  Steel  Coqjoration,  and  Judge  Gary  de- 
termined to  give  Farrell  the  greatest  pro- 
motion that  was  in  his  power.   .   .   . 

He  has  put  the  best  of  his  life  into  his 
work.  Tall,  white-haired,  with  keen,  sen- 
sible blue  eyes,  and  a  frank,  quiet,  very 
•direct  manner,  he  seems  to  have  the  strength 
and  balance  of  a  man  of  forty,  and  yet  to 
have  lived  and  seen  as  much  as  a  man  twice 
as  old.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  life 
as  he  lives  it.  .   .  . 

"  Work ! "  he  said.  "  Why,  that's  my  busi- 
ness. I  went  to  work  when  I  was  sixteen, 
and  I've  been  at  it  ever  since." 


SIR   FRANCIS   GALTON 

"  I  "HE  man  who  introduced  the  word  and 
•*•  the  idea  of  "eugenics"  has  just  died  in 
London  at  the  age  of  89,  and  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  those  who  have  passed  middle  age 
without  gaining  fame  to  know  that  his  work 
on  "Human  Faculty,"  which  made  such  a 
stir,  was  not  produced  till  he  was  past  60. 
He  was  past  70  when  his  work  on  "Finger 
Prints"  led  to  the  general  use  of  this  means 
of   identification,    tho   he   did   not   claim   to 


Every   five 
weeks  a  new  pick- 
ing of  "Salada"  arrives 
iresh    from    the    Ceylon 
plantations,   its    pure,   fra- 
grant and  delicious  flavor  re- 
tained in  sealed  lead  pack- 
ages. Ask  your  grocer  for 


mm 
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In  Your  Heart  You  Know  that  You  Are 
Not  Giving  Your  Body  a  Square  Deal 

T  KNOW  the  reasons  which  keep  back  any  man  from  giving  his 
■*-  body  the  exercise  demanded  by  good  health  and  common  sense. 
They  are  just  three: 

One  is  sheer  lack  of  will  power  to  force  the 
body  to  do  anything. 

Another  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  just 
what  forms  of  exercise  are  best. 

The  third  is  the  notion  that  you  don't  need 
any  exercise.  This  condition  is  typical  of  the  man 
of  sedentary  habits. 

Which  is  YOUR  reason? 

I  can  literally  rebuild  the  man  who,  for  the 
first  two  reasons,  is    letting  his   physical  condi- 
tion go  to  pot.     And  I  can  do  the  same  for  the 
man    in    the    third    case,    provided    he    will    stir    himself    enough    to 
acknowledge  his  physical  flabbiness  to  himself  and  then  to  me. 

The  Thompson  Course 


will  take  one  of  you  men  whose  bodies 
respond  only  sluggishly  to  the  commands 
of  your  mind,  and  will  force  mind  and 
body  to  co-ordinate  —  to  work  in  har- 
mony. This  will  enable  you  to  con- 
trol not  only  your  own  body,  but  will 
give  you  a  personality  that,  instead  of 
bending  for  others,  will  sway  them  your 
way. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Thomp- 
son Course  to  build  big,  useless  surface 
muscles.  The  Thompson  Course  builds 
strong,  hardy,  clean  internal  organs — 
and  these  bring  power,  health,  reserve 
energy  and  longevity  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  enjoys  their  possession. 

If  the  day's  work  fags  you, — 

If  an  ill -chosen  meal  upsets  your 
digestion, — 

If  a  sleepless  night  spoils  the  next  day 
— then  you  are  not  nontial,  but  are  below 
par,  unnecessarily,  yes  and  shamefully. 

You  were  given  a  body  that  had  an 
abundant  reserve  fund  of  energy  to  draw 
upon  in  just  such  hours  of  need. 

The  Thompson  Course  of  Exercise 
is  a  rational,  pleasant  and  easy  means  of 
securing  and  maintaining  that  reserve 
power  which  your  body  originally  had. 


My  Course  is  different  from  any  other 
in  that  it  benefits  (by  natural  movements 
scientifically  applied)  the  dynamos  of  the 
bodily  machine,  i.e.,  the  lungs,  heart, 
stomach,  intestines,  etc.  All  these  are 
muscles  znA  can  be  strengthened  by  proper 
exercise.  Yet  it  is  an  amazing  fact  that 
until  my  Course  was  evolved,  no  system- 
atic treatment  existed  that  was  based  on 
this  axiomatically  natural  method. 

The  clearness  of  your  mind,  the 
strength  of  your  nerves,  your  hopeful- 
ness and  joy  in  living,  all  depend  on  the 
tone  and  vigor  of  your  vital  organs. 

I  offer  you  something  that  will  benefit 
every  inch  of  your  body  and  mind 
through  every  minute  of  your  life,  and  I 
offer  it  on  free-trial-terms  that  make  it 
impossible  for  you  to  lose  a  penny. 

If  you  will  summon  a  genuine  desire 
to  improve  your  body,  and  withal  your 
mind,  I  can  show  the  facts  and  reasons 
to  convince  you  that  to  take  my  Course 
will  be  the  most  beneficial  step  you  ever 
took. 

Read  in  my  free  book,  "  Human  Energy," 
how  in  a  few  minutes  of  easy  movements 
each  day  you  can  make  yourself  an  ex- 
ample of  real  health  and  abounding  energy. 
Get  your  genuine  desire  working  now 
and  send  for  my  Book,  "  Human  Energy, " 
free  and  postpsiid. 


J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  71,  Exchange  Building  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Papers  Born  of  Necessity 

EVERY  "Eagle  A"  Water-marked  Bond  Paper  is  a  paper  with  a 
reason — each  was  born  of  necessity — the  necessity  of  having  a 
paper  which  in  quality,  color  and  finish 
would  best  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  each 
individual  user. 


There  is  an  ♦'  Eagle  A"  Bond  Paper  for  the  man  who 
wants  one  million  circulars  and  who  figures  the  cost 
first ;  as  well  as  a  paper  of  distinctive  character  and  ex- 
clusiveness,  for  the  man  who  orders  one  thousand  letter 
heads  and  who  considers  quality  first  and  cost  last. 

"  Eagle  A"  Bond  Papers  are  not  of  one  grade.  They're 
of  thirty-four  grades.  They  are  not  for  one  use.  They 
are  for  every  use.  But  they  are  all  of  ioo%  value, 
whether  it  be  a  paper  on  which  to  address  a  bank  presi- 
dent, or  to  write  a  memorandum  to  the  office-boy. 

To  make  each  one  of  the  34  Bond  Papers  a  Quality- 
plus  Paper — to  give  to  each  a  distinctive  character  and 
quality,  color  and  finish — to  Trade-mark  the  whole  with 
the  Water-mark  of  the  "  Eagle  A" — and  to  place  them 
within  the  reach  of  every  paper-user,  is  a  condition 
made  possible  only  by  twenty-nine'  mills,  each  making 
papers  of  necessity,  but  all  united  for  the  economic 
production   and   marketing   of  each   particular    grade. 

Lookforthe  "Eagle  A"  IVater-marl^.  It's  a  good  habit 

Yonr  Printer  or  Lithographer  handles  "  Eagle  A"  Bond  Papers.  Ask 
him  to  show  you  samples.  May  we  suggest  an  "Eagle  A"  Paper  that 
would  be  best  adapted  for  your  needs  ? 


AMERICAN   WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY 


There,  are  always  things,  the 
quality  and  elegance  of  which 
places  them  above  the  average- 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  the  use  of 
which  lends  prestige  and  added 
influence. 

There  are  always  people  desirous 
of  associating  themselves  with 
these  things — the  best  of  every- 
thing ;  appreciative  people  to 
whom  quality  in  all  things  is 
paramount.    To  such 


(.Fac-Simile  lVater-marl() 
The  De  Luxe  Business  Paper 

makes  a  strong  appeal  by  its  tone 
of  character  and  refinement,  its 
supreme  quality  and  individu- 
ality. 

COUPON  BOND  is  the  consum- 
mate "Eagle  A"  Bond  Paper 
made  for  those  desiring  the  max- 
imum of  quality  in  business  cor- 
resrondence  paper. 
May  we  send  you  the  portfolio  of 
COUPON  BOND  specimen  busi- 
ness forms  ?  It  will  demonstrate 
how  COUPON  BOND  may  best 
serve  your  need. 


Registereil  j  q 
Trade-ftiark  -^ 
Water-tnark 


Main  Street 


(29  MiUii 


Holyoke,  Mass. 


Registered 

Trade-mark 

IVater-mark 


French,    German,  Spanish,   Italian 


Can  hi>  leaniod  (illicitly,  easily  and  ple:isaiitly. 
at  spavp  nuiuietiis.  in  your  own  licmie.  Vnu 
heae  the  livin?  voicf  of  a  nativo  professor  pin- 
nounrp  eacli  word  and  phraso.  In  asurprisinirly 
short  tune  you  ran  sneak  a  new  lai];jnav*f  ''V  ilit^ 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  ivith 
Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingaistry 

Sf  iirt  for  Bouklet  and  Tcstimmnals 

The  Language-Phone  Method 
802  Metropolis  BIdg..  New  York. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 


1q  each  town  to  ride  an  exhibit  sample  1911  bicy- 
cle.    Write /or  special  o^er. 
Finest  Guaranteed    ittift  s^   tf  09 
1911    Models  V^'C/'O^^X 

with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1909  &  1910  Models    tf7«       tf«0 
ail  of  best  makes...   iP  »    *0  qtg^ 
100   Second -Hand    Wheels 
All  makes  and  models,  <^o^      <^o 

,SOod  as  new «P«J  tO  %pO 

[Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

We  Shift  on  Approval  -cmtiwut  a 

lent    deposit,    pay    the    /reiirht,     and    allow 

,10  DAY'S    FREE    TRIAL. 

TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps, 

sundries,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  al 
_      al/  usual  prices.    DO   NOT  BUY  until  you  get  our 
catalogues  and  offer.     Write  new. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.       I>ept.  P.  172    CHICAGO 


ime  HaMiianMeapple  Juice 


A  wonderful,  n  e  mt  , 
healthful,  all-the-year- 
round  drink.  Physicians 
prescribe  it  in  throat,  stom- 
ach and  intestinal  troubles. 

A  refreshing  drink  durinsr  fever 
convalescence.  At  Drug:°:ists.  Gro- 
cers and  Soda  Fountains.  Tride 
supplied  throug^h  regrnlar  chan- 
nels.    Write  for  Booklet. 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS  CO..  LTD. 
112  Market  St..  San  Frudsco,  Cal. 


have  originated  it.  But  his  early  life  was 
not  spent  in  idleness.  After  graduating 
at  Cambridge  in  1844,  we  read  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  he  set  out  in  1846  for 
the   Upper   Nile,    then   almost   unexplored: 

He  went  far  beyond  the  temples  and  upper 
cataracts,  penetrating  to  the  Sudan.  The 
interest  which  this  journey  awakened  in 
England  and  the  enthusiasm  which  it  quick- 
ened in  the  young  explorer  induced  him 
to  undertake  exploration  in  South  Africa. 
In  company  with  J.  C.  Anderson,  he  landed 
an  expedition  at  Walfisch  Bay  in  August, 
1850,  and  was  engaged  in  exploring  Damara- 
land,  now  German  Southwest  Africa,  imtil 
January,  1852.  This  expedition  was  fertile 
in  discoveries.  He  came  upon  the  Ovampo 
race,  a  partly  civilized  agricultural  people, 
and  reported  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
whole  region  lying  between  Lake  N'gami 
and  the  seacoast  and  18  minutes  23  seconds 
south  latitude. 

A  year  after  his  return  to  England  he 
received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  A  narrative  of  his  jour- 
ney appeared  in  the  journal  of  that  society 
in  1852,  and  also  in  his  book,  "  Narrative  of 
an  Explorer  in  Tropical  South  Africa."  He 
published  about  this  time  also  his  "Art  of 
Travel,  or  Shifts  and  Contrivances  in  Wild 
Countries."  The  book  put  into  form  acces- 
sible to  explorers  and  hunters  the  methods, 
many  of  them  highly  ingenious,  which  Gal- 
ton  had  perfected  during  his  journey ings  in 
the  wilds.     It  went  through  several  editions. 

In  1885  or  thereabouts  he  turned  his  at^ 
tention  to  meteorology.  His  work  resulted 
in  the  publication  in  1863  of  "  Meteorograph- 
ica,  or  Methods  of  Mapping  the  Weather." 
The  methods  which  Galton  here  put  for- 
ward served  as  the  basis  of  our  present 
weather  maps.  He  propounded  the  theory 
of  anticyclones,  which  underlies  the  present 
system  of  weather  forecasting,  and  at  various 
times  put  out  inventions  having  to  do  with 
meteorologic  reckoning. 

The  work  which  Galton  put  himself  to  in 
perfecting  his  meteorologic  theories  served 
to  make  him  expert  in  the  handling  of  sta- 
tistics, and  the  facility  which  he  so  derived 
he  put  into  practise  in  his  subsequent  an- 
thropological studies.  In  1869  he  published 
"Hereditary  Genius."  and  in  1874  "English 
Men  of  Science."  In  1883  appeared  his  "In- 
quiries Into  Htunan  Facility."  He  applied 
his  statistical  methods  in  his  work  of  this 
period,  and  invented  a  system  of  com- 
posite portraiture  and  various  means  of 
psychological  measvuement. 

In  1883  he  framed  and  issued  a  blank 
"Record  of  Family  Faculties"  to  some  150 
persons,  and  these,  when  they  were  filled 
out,  served  as  the  basis  of  his  "Natural 
Inheritance,"  which  appeared  in  1889.  In 
this  work  he  evolved  a  quantitative  method 
of  studying  variation.  "Finger  Prints"  was 
published  in  1892,  and  soon  after  his  "In- 
dex of  Finger  Prints."  In  his  paper  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
SocietyJ"  on  "The  Law  of  Ancestral  Inheri- 
tance," he  undertook  to  place  the  study  rf 
heredity  on  a  quantitative  footing. 

He  had  been  a  consulting  editor  of  Biomct- 
rika  since  1902,  and  had  continued  to  write 
almost  up  to  the  present.  Latterly  he  had 
given  himself  somewhat  to  the  study  rf 
eugenics.  In  1905  he  established  a  labor- 
atory for  that  purpose  at  University  Col- 
lege, imder  the  authority  of  the  University 
of  London. 
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I'lie  livening  Post  classes  Galton  with  the 
great  group  of  scientists  of  whom  Darwin 
was  the  leader: 

In  reality  Galton  was  one  of  the  last  siir- 
vivors  of  the  Darwin-Wallace  generation — of 
that  extraordinarily  impressive  group  of 
scientific  men  which  includes  the  names  of 
Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall,  and  of  whom 
Wallace  alone  now  remains,  another  fine  ex- 
ample of  intellectual  and  spiritual  freshness 
maintained  to  an  age  far  beyond  the  usual 
lot  of  man. 

From  a  biographical  standpoint  what 
would  strike  one  most  about  the  career 
of  Sir  I'Yancis  Galton  would  be  the  re- 
markable variety  as  well  as  duration  of 
his  activity.  It  was  in  the  field  of  African 
exploration  that  he  made  his  first  con- 
tributions to  knowledge  and  won  his  first 
distinctions.  He  was  honored  with  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Iloyal  Geographical 
Society  as  early  as  1853;  and  his  story 
of  his  African  observations  and  experiences 
not  only  furnished  important  physiographic 
and  meteorological  data,  but  contains  one 
of  the  most  interesting  accounts  of  savage 
life  in  the  English  language.  But  while  his 
interest  in  travel  and  in  what  may  be  called 
the  descriptive  side  of  the  observation  of 
mankind  never  failed,  yet  what  gives  its 
distinctive  interest  and  by  far  its  greatest 
importance  to  the  work  of  Galton  is  not 
its  variety,  but  rather — in  spite  of  its  many- 
sidedness — the  unity  of  all  that  long  series 
of  ^vritings  and  researches  of  which  his 
"Hereditary  Genius"  was  the  beginning. 
In  that  work  he  marked  out  for  himself, 
and  for  a  fairly  numerous  and  very  able 
school  of  followers,  a  special  province  in 
the  great  field  opened  up  by  his  illustrious 
kinsman,  Charles  Darwin;  and,  whether 
related  or  not  to  questions  of  evolution  or 
inheritance,  all  of  his  work  since  that  time 
bears  the  same  stamp.  Precision  is  its 
keynote;  and  it  is  Galton's  work  that  was 
almost  the  source,  and  was  the  first  important 
exemplar,  of  that  host  of  investigations 
which  has  brought  under  the  sway  of  mathe- 
matical measurement  and  mathematical 
theory  so  many  questions  of  human  faculty- 
that  had  previously  been  almost  abandoned 
to  vague  conjecture. 

When  "Hereditary  Genius"  made  its 
appearance  in  1869,  there  must  have  been 
many  upon  whom  its  fascinating  pages 
produced  something  like  the  effect  which 
Buckle's  brilliant  generalizations  had  ex- 
ercised on  young  and  ardent  minds  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  time.  But  the  impres- 
sion was  more  lasting,  because  the  founda- 
tion was  more  solid.  To  find  a  question 
like  that  of  the  distribution  of  rare  personal 
endowments  capable  of  truly  scientific 
discussion  on  a  matherr»atical  basis  was 
a  refreshing  surprize;  and  to  those  who, 
with  a  little  knowledge  of  mathematics,  read 
the  appendix,  the  revelation  of  the  agree- 
ment between  observed  anthropometric  facts 
and  the  predirtions  of  mathematical  theory 
nmst  have  given  a  thrill  of  romantic  delight. 
Tills,  to  be  sure,  was  in(>roly  a  reproduction  of 
the  results  obtained  by  Quctelet;  but,  taken 
ill  connection  with  the  intensely  interesting 
subject  matter  of  the  book  itself,  it  acquired 
(]uite  new  significance  and  gave  promise  of 
rich  developments,  (^f  these  developments 
Galton's  own  works,  especially  the  "Natural 
Inheritance,"  have  given  a  fine  example: 
and  they  are  to  be  found  in  a  mass  of  other 
researches  among  which  those  of  Karl 
Pearson  are  the  most  conspicuous. 


The  above  illustration  is  the 
Hendrik  Hudson  Apart- 
ments, Riverside  Drive,  Nenv 
York,  equipped  with  the 
DAHLS  TR  OM  Proditcts. 


Where  Fireproofing  is 
Absolute 

"  Buildings  As  They  Should  Be" — 
where  the  time  honored  wooden 
fire  pathway  has  been  substituted 
by  fire-retarding  steel  doors— stand 
as  examples  for  you  to  follow.  No 
better  illustration  of  fireproofing  is 
possible  than  these  structures  rep- 
resenting to-day's  modem,  artistic, 
sanitary  apartment  houses. 


We  have  prepared  a  book — "  Buildings  As  They  Should  Be" 
— picturing  the  exteriors  and  mteriors  of  a  few  of  the  worlcl's 
most  prominent  office  buildings,  apartments,  residences,  etc., 
that  are  equipped  with  DAHLSTROM  Metallic  Doors, 
Partitions,  Trim,  etc.  This  book  tells  and  shows  how  far- 
jighted  architects  and  builders  have  artistically  and  absolutely 
fireproofed  various  kinds  of  structures  and  minimized  the  cost 
of  maintenance — facts,  every  one  of  which  you  should  know. 

Irrespective  of  when  you  intend  to  build,  whether  you  become  a  stockholder 
in  tome  gigsuitic  structure  tomorrow  or  next  year,  or  contemplate  a  fireproof 
residence  or  garage,  we  want  you  to  absorb  the  information  this  book  con- 
tains. Send  for  it.  Simply  enclose  six  cents  in  stamps  for  postage.  You'll 
find  it  as  interesting  to  you  as  it  is  to  the  architect. 

DAHLSTROM  METALLIC  DOOR  CO.,  55  Blackstone  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Officei,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St.  Lonit,  DenTcr,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 


BUFFAU 

liTHiA  Springs  M 


Guaranteed  by  Buffalo  Lithla  Sprinjrs  Water  Co.,  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30, 1906. 
Prescribed  by  Physicians  for 
URIC  ACID,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM.  DIABETES.  ETC.^ 
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PLUI 
FEXTUP 


FROM    the    modest   homes    of   health-loving  people  to   the   most   magnificent,  the 
unquestioned  preference  is  for   "iStandfavd"    guaranteed  bathroom    fixtures.       The 
reason  is  obvious.     Although  complete  "(Standavd"  equipments  vary  in  price,  they 
possess  but  one  degree  of  sanitary-efficiency — the  highest. 


All  genuine  '^StaflddKr  fixtures  for  bathroom,  laundry'  and 
kitchen  are  identified  by  the  Green  and  Gold  Label  with  one 
exception.  There  are  two  classes  of  our  Guaranteed  Baths, 
the  Green  and  Gold  L^bel  Bath  and  the  Red  and  Black 
Label  Bath.  The  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  i&triple  enam- 
eled.       It   is   guaranteed  (or    five   years.      The   Red    and 


Black  Label  Bath  is  double  enameled.  It  is  guaranteed  for 
two  years.  If  you  would  avoid  dissatisfaction  and  expense 
install  a  guaranteed  fixture.  Guard  against  substitutes  trading 
on  our  name  and  reputation.  All  fixtures  purporting  to  be 
'^tsndoifd'  are  spurious  unless  they  bear  our  guarantee 
label. 


Send  for  your  copy  of  our  beautiful  book  "  Modern  Bathrooms  "  It  will  prove  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  the  planning  of  your  bathroom,  kitchen  or  laundry.  Many  model  rooms  are 
illustrated    costing    from    $78   to   $600.       This    valuable    book    is    sent    tor    6c    postage. 


Standard  ^anttai^lDfo.Co., 


Depl.  35 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOWROOMS— New  York:  35-37  Weit  31st.  St.;  Clijcaeo:  4K.  Ashland  Block:  Philadelphia:  112S  Walnut  St. ;  Toronto.  Can  : 
59  Richmond  St.,  K.;  Pittsburgh:  949  Peon  Ave. ;  St.  Louis:  100-2  N.  Fourth  :^t  ;  Naslivillp:  315-317  Tenth  Ave.,  So. ;  New  Orleans:  C'nr, 
Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Sts  .;  Montreal.  Can. :  21.")  Coristine  Building;  Boston:  John  Hancock  Building;  Louisville:  319-23  W.  Main  St.  : 
Cleveland;  648-652  Huron  Road,  S.  E. ;  Loudou:  53  Hollwra  Viaduct,  E.  C. ;  Houston,  Tex.:  Preston  and  Smith  Streets;  Sau  Francisco: 
1303-04  Uetrupolis  Bank  BuUding. 


iE£.  Roses 

are  the  best.  On  their  own  tooi^.  Express 
charges  paid  under  special  plan.  Growing  pl.ints 
delivered  FREE,  no  matter  where  you  live.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  60  years'  experience.  Write  for 

"Dingee  Guide  to  Rose  Culture" 

for  19U— the  leading  Rose  Catalog  of  America — 
106  pages.  Mailed  FREE.  Describes  and  prices 
nearly  1,000  kinds  of  Roses  and  otli.;:  desirable 
plants;  also  best  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  Estab 
lished  1850.  70  greenhouses.  Send  for  it  to-day 
The  Dingee  ft  Conard  Co.,  Box  44,  West  Grove,  Ft 


Sand  Vetch  J^.r.?.- 

and  Greatest  Fertilizer 

Onr    hardy    Sand    Vetch    will   prow 

anywhere,    regardless    of   heat,  cold   or 

drouf-'ht.    Especially  good   for  sandy,  dry 

land.  Crops  range  from  6  to  10  tons  per  acre. 

Excellent  feed  for  growing  animals  or  milch  cows  ;  25 

per  cent  more  valuable  than  any  other  fertilizer.      Write 

for  free  catalog  on  Sand  Vetch,  Sweet  Clover  and  Alfalfa. 

CrlswoldSeedCo.,  822  Sooth  Tenth  Street,  Llncoln,Neb. 


CONVENIENCE         ECONOMY       ^^^...^   ^  ^--^^        LINEN  STYLE     LINEN  FIT 

Challenge  Collars  please  particular  men  because  you  really  can't  tell  them  from  linen.  They 
give  all  the  convenience  and  economy  of  a  waterproof  collar  with  the  correct  style  and  perfect 
fit  of  the  best  linen — same  dull  linen  finish,  too.     You  ought  to  try  them  yourself  this  season. 

Snld  by  dealers  evervvhere.  Collars  sa  cents.  Cuffs  SO  cents,  nr  sent  bij  mail  by  iis  direct. 
Our  new  "Slip-Eadij"  finish  makes  tie  adjustment  easij.     Write  for  our  latest  stijle  book. 

THE  ARUNGTON  CO.,  Dept.  "  F,"  725-727  Broadway,  New  York.    Established  1883 

Boston  Chicago  St.  Loais  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Toronto 


GAMBLERS  ON  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI 

T  N  the  days  when  railroads  were  em- 
-'-  bryonic  and  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis 
was  by  steamboat,  when  the  trip  would  often 
take  at  least  two  weeks,  barring  breakdowTis, 
and  time  hung  heavy  on  the  traveler's  hands, 
thieving  card-sharpers  "played  the  river" 
for  all  there  was  in  it,  and  large,  in  conse- 
quence, was  their  harvest  of  gold  pieces. 
George  Byron  Merrick,  a  retired  river  pilot, 
devotes  a  chapter  to  these  pioneer  gamblers 
in  his  most  interesting  reminiscences,  "Old 
Times  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,"  from  which 
we  quote  in  part: 

On  the  upper  river,  in  early  times,  there 
were  no  nabobs  traveling  with  body  ser- 
vants and  pretty  quadroons.  Most  of  the 
travelers  had  broad  belts  around  their  waists, 
filled  with  good,  honest  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces.  It  was  these  belts  which  the  pro- 
fessional gamblers  sought  to  lighten.  Occa- 
sionally they  did  strike  a  fool  who  thought 
he  knew  more  about  cards  than  the  man  who 
made  the  game,  and  who  would,  after  a 
generous  baiting  with  mixt  drinks,  "set  in" 
and  tr}'  his  fortune.  There  was,  of  course, 
but  one  result — the  belt  was  lightened,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  temper  and  judg- 
ment of  the  victim. 

So  far  as  I  know,  gambling  was  permitted 
on  all  boats.  On  some,  there  was  a  caution- 
ary sign  displayed,  stating  that  gentlemen 
who  played  cards  for  money  did  so  at  their 
own  risk.  The  professionals  who  traveled 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  "skinning 
suckers"  were  usually  the  "gentlemen" 
who  displayed  the  greatest  concern  in  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  this  caution,  and  who  freely 
exprest  themselves  in  the  hearing  of  all  to 
the  effect  that  they  seldom  played  cards 
at  all,  still  less  for  money;  but  if  they  did 
feel  inclined  to  have  a  little  social  game  it 
was  not  the  business  of  the  boat  to  question 
their  right  to  do  so,  and  if  they  lost  their 
money  they  certainly  would  not  call  on  the 
boat  to  restore  it. 

After  the  expression  of  such  manly  senti- 
ments, it  was  surprizing  if  they  did  not  soon 
find  others  who  shared  with  them  this  inde- 
pendence. In  order  to  convey  a  merited 
reproof  to  "the  boat,"  for  its  unwarranted  in- 
terference with  the  pleasure  or  habits  of  its 
patrons,  they  bought  a  pack  of  cards  at  the 
bar  and  "set  in"  to  a  "friendly  game."  In 
the  posting  of  this  inconspicuous  little 
placard,  "the  boat,"  no  doubt,  absolved 
itself  from  all  responsibility  in  what  might, 
and  surely  did  follow  in  the  "friendly  games" 
sooner  or  later  started  in  the  forward 
cabin.    .  .   . 

Ordinarily,  the  play  was  not  high  on  the 
upper  river.  The  passengers  were  not  great 
planters,  with  sacks  of  money,  and  "niggers" 
on  the  side  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  a  bluff. 
The  operators,  also,  were  not  so  greedy  as 
their  real  or  fictitious  fellows  of  the  lower 
river.  If  they  could  pick  up  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  a  week  by  honest  endeavor 
they  were  satisfied,  and  gave  thanks  accord- 
ingly. 

Probablj'  by  some  understanding  among 
themselves,  the  fraternity  divided  them- 
selves among  the  different  boats  running 
regularly  in  the  passenger  trade,  and  only 
upon  agreement  did  they  change  their  boats; 
nor  did  they  intrude  upon  the  particular 
hunting-ground  of  others. 

The  Fanny  Harris  was  favored  with  the 
presence,    more    or    less    intermittently,    of 
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"Bill"  Mallen,  "Bill"  and  "Sam"  Dove, 
and  "Boney"  Trader.  "Boney'  was  short 
for  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  These  worthies 
usually  traveled  in  pairs,  the  two  Dove 
brothers  faithfully  and  fraternally  standing 
by  each  other,  while  Mallen  and  "Boney' 
campaigned  in  partnership. 

These  men  were  consummate  actors. 
They  never  came  aboard  the  boat  together, 
and  they  never  recognized  each  other  until 
introduced — generally  through  the  good  offices 
of  their  intended  victims.  In  the  preliminary 
stages  of  the  game,  they  cheerfully  lost  large 
sums  of  money  to  each  other;  and  after 
the  hunt  was  up,  one  usually  went  ashore  at 
Prescott,  Hastings,  or  Stillwater,  while  the 
other  continued  on  to  St.  Paul.  At  different 
times  they  represented  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men — settlers,  prospectors,  Indian 
agents,  merchants,  lumbermen,  and  even 
lumber-jacks;  and  they  always  drest  their 
part,  and  talked  it,  too.  To  do  this  recjuired 
some  education,  keen  powers  of  observation, 
and  an  all-round  knowledge  of  men  and 
things.  They  were  gentlemanly  at  all  times 
— courteous  to  men  and  chivalrous  to  women. 
While  pretending  to  drink  large  ciuantities 
of  very  strong  liquors,  they  did,  in  fact,  make 
away  with  many  pint  measures  of  quite 
innocent  river  water,  tinted  with  the  mildest 
liquid  distillation  of  burned  peaches.  A 
clear  head  and  steady  nerves  were  pre- 
requisites to  success;  and  when  engaged  in 
business,  the.se  men  knew  that  neither  one 
nor  the  other  came  by  way  of  "Patsey" 
Donnelly's  "choice  wines  and  liquors." 
They  kept  their  private  bottles  of  colored 
water  on  tap  in  the  bar,  and  with  the  un- 
initiated pas.sed  for  heavy  drinkers. 

The  play  was  generally  for  light  stakes, 
but  it  sometimes  ran  high.  Five  dollars 
ante,  and  no  limit,  afforded  ample  scope 
for  big  play,  provided  the  players  had  the 
money  and  the  nerve.  The  tables  were  al- 
ways surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  lookers-on, 
most  of  whom  knew  enough  of  the  game  to 
follow  it  understandingly.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  bj'standers  may  have  had 
a  good  understanding  with  the  professionals, 
and  have  materially  assisted  them  by  signs 
and  signals. 

The  chief  reliance  of  the  gamblers,  how- 
ever, lay  in  the  marked  cards  which  they 
played.  No  pack  of  cards  left  the  bar  until 
it  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
gambler  who  patronized  the  particular 
boat  that  he  "worked."  The  marking  was 
called  "stripping."  This  was  done  by 
placing  the  high  cards — ace,  king,  queen, 
jack,  and  ten-spot — between  two  thin  sheets 
of  metal,  the  edges  of  which  were  ^ery 
slightly  concaved.  Both  edges  of  the  cards 
were  trinuned  to  these  edges  with  a  razor; 
the  cards  so  "stript"  were  thus  a  shade 
narrower  in  the  middle  than  those  not 
operated  upon;  they  were  left  full  width  at 
each  end.  The  acutely  sensitive  fingers  of 
the  gamblers  could  distinguish  between  the 
marked  and  the  unmarked  cards,  while  the 
other  players  could  detect  nothing  out  of  the 
way  in  them.  "Bill"  Mallen  would  take  a 
gross  of  cards  from  the  bar  to  his  state- 
room and  spend  hours  in  thus  trimming 
them,  after  which  they  were  returned  to 
the  original  wrappers,  which  were  carefully 
folded  and  sealed,  and  replaced  in  the  bar 
for  sale.  A  "new  pack"  was  often  called 
for  by  the  victim  when  "luck"  ran  against 
him;  and  Mallen  himself  would  ostenta- 
tiously demand  a  fresh  pack  if  he  lost  a 
hand  or  two,  as  he  always  did  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  play. 

I  never  saw  any  shooting  over  a  game. 


A    Watr.ililW[  Sleepmeter 


THE  traditional  pic- 
ture of  an  alarm 
clock  is  that  of  a 
flimsy  looking  af- 
fair that  either  rings  like  a 
fire  gong  or  tinkles  while 
you  sleep  on. 

And  the  modern  conception  is 
that  of  BIG  BEN — a  watchlike, 
sturdy,  long-lived  sleepmeter  that 
calls  you  gradually  but  promptly 
and  calls  until  you  catch  on. 

Big  Ben  stands  7  inches  tall; 
he  is    mounted  in   a  thin    model 


case,    massive,     well    poised     and 
triple   plated. 

His  face  is  frank,  open,  easy  to 
read — his  keys  large,  strong,  easy 
to  wind  —  his  voice  clear,  sunny, 
pleasant  to  hear.  It  wakes  you 
with  one  long  steady  call  or  stops 
your  turnover  naps  with  successive 
gentle  rings. 

Big  Ben  is  sold  by  jewelers  only.  A 
community  of  clockmakers  stands  back 
of  him,  the  Western  Clock  Company  of 
La  Salle,  Illinois.  They  will  gladly  tell 
you  where  you  can  see  him. 

The  price  is  S2.50  in  the  United  States 
and  fS.OO  in  Canada. 


$2.50 

Sold  by  Jewelers  only. 

Three  Dollars  in  Canada. 


Water  Supply^ 

wherever  you  want  It  at  low  cost  from 
stream,  pond  or  spring,  with  the 

Foster  High  Duty  Rams 

TourmoD.7  btckif  it  fkUs.    Tbftt  Is onr  written ^ar* 

^^astT  t^'  ,on.     Co«t«  little,  lelf-^pcr- 

•tliLr,  nor«paIr».     Writ,  for  price 

ud  FREE  BOOK.  ccntainlDg helpful 

Wfcter  Supply  Supgeatlon*. 

Powers   Specially  Co. 

8140  Trinity  Bltlfl..       New  Yorfc,  N.  Y. 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  Scientific  and  Edeotlve  Treatment  ol 

CANCER 

Without  Resortlns  to  Surslcnl  Prooednre 

The  only  private  institution  ol  ni.ignitude  in  the  United 
States  tor  the  exclusive  treatment  ot  Cancer  and  other 
mallgfnant  and  beniun  new  growths.  Conducted  ly  a 
physician  of  standing.      Established  thtrty-two  years. 

For  cofnplete  informaticn  address 
Berkshire  HilU  SaBatorrem,  North  Aj*in««  MMOclnuetts 


-All. 
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TILES 

Why  tiles  in  your  home? 

TILE  is  one  of  the  oldest  building  materials,  and  is  today 
one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  beautiful.  For  all  pur- 
poses to  which  tile  can  be  put,  it  is  the  best  material.  It  has 
two  great  claims  upon  yoiu  consideration,  neither  of  which 
you  can  ignore.  One  is  its  sanitary  cleanliness  which  nothing 
equals.  The  other  is  its  unsurpassed  beauty  which  supplies 
something  that  nothing  else  can  give. 

William  Morris  said:  ** Don't  have  in  your  homes  any- 
thing which  you  do  not  know  to  be  useful  and  believe  to  be 
beautiful." 

Don't  think  of  building  a  home  until  you  have  read  oar  four 
books  upon  tiles  and  their  uses,  sen*  free  to  anyone  on  request: 


"  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  " 

"  Tiles  on  the  Porch  Floor  " 


"Tiles  for  the  Kitchen  and  Laundry  " 
"  Tile  for  the  Bathroom  " 


THE  ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS 
1219  Seventh  Avenue,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


U 


I 


J! 


□mi 


:  Peter  MoLLER's":; 
CodLiverOil    — 

U  juit  pure  cod   liver  oil- 
free   from  disguise,  because 
'  none  is  needed.    It  is  the 
impurity  or  adulteration  in 
cod  liver  oil  that  makes  it 
offensive  to  taste  and  smell. 
The   purity  of  Moller's    Oil 
malces  it 

Free  from  Taste 
or  Odor 

It  is  this  parity  that  makes 
Moller's  Oil  bo  digestible 
and  without  that  nauee- 
ous  '"repeat.** 
The  Genuine  is  sold  ONLY 
in  flat,  oval  bottles,  im-'- 
ported  from  Norway  bear- 
ing the  name  of 


For  Dusty  Concrete  Floors 

Tru8-Con  Floor  Enamel,  applied  with  a  brush,  gives  a  wear- 
resisting-,  tile-like  surface  to  concrete  floors— becomes  part 
of  the  concrete— does  not  peel  or  crack  off  like  ordinary 
paints — stops  dusting-^asily  cleaned  by  mopping. 
Trus-Con  Floor  Enamel  is  furnished  in  a  variety  of  colors 
for  use  in  factories,  warehouses,  hospitals,  power  plants 
hotels,  schools,  offices,  residences,  garages,  etc. 
Tellns  condition  and  size  of  your  flrior. 
Sample,  Booklet  and  Color  Card  free. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company  l^^g^y^D^'trou^MlcK 

Trus-Con  Wall  Finishes  for  damp-proofing  and  beautifying 

concrete^  brick  and  plaster  walls, 
Trus-Con  Paste  for  waterproofing  concrete. 
Trus-Con  Snoivite  for  enameling  interiors. 


and  but  once  saw  pistols  drawn.  That 
was  when  the  two  Doves  were  holding  up 
a  "tenderfoot."  There  was  a  big  pile  ot 
gold  on  the  table — several  hundred  dollars 
in  ten-  and  twenty-dollar  pieces.  The  losers 
raised  a  row  and  woiild  have  smashed  the 
two  operators  but  for  the  soothing  influence 
of  a  cocked  Derringer  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
them.  The  table  was  upset  and  the  money 
rolled  in  all  directions.  The  outsiders  de- 
cided where  the  money  justly  belonged,  in 
their  opinion,  by  promptly  pocketing  all  they 
could  reach,  while  the  principals  were  fighting. 
I  fovmd  a  twenty  myself  the  next  morning. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

After  a  Big  Haul. — "  Binks  used  to  be  daft 
on  the  subject  of  buried  treasure.  What's 
he  up  to  now?" 

"  He's  got  up  an  expedition  to  Asia  Minor 
to  try  to  find  the  place  where  Methtiselah 
stored  his  birthday  presents." — Toledo  Blade. 


Comparative  Penalties.; — The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Maine  (Jame  Commission  for  more 
severe  treatment  of  careless  hunters  recalls 
the  way  an  Indian  in  Washington  Cotmty 
once  sized  up  Maine's  game  laws:  "Kill  cow 


moose,    pay   $100; 
Boston  Globe. 


kill  man,  too  badi' 


And  in  the  Meanwhile. — Lady — "Can't 
you  find  work?" 

Tramp — "Yessum;  but  every  one  v.^ants  a 
reference  from  my  last  employer." 

Lady — "And  can't  you  get  one?" 

Traaip — "No,  mum.  Yer  see,  he's  been 
dead  twenty-eight  years." — London  Punch. 


A  Horrible  Example. — A  timely  warning 
to  others  is  contained  in  this  letter  from  an 
Arkansas  man.     He  writes  \is: 

"Lately  I  have  missed  something  out  of 
my  life.  Things  seemed  wrong.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  I  was  not  keeping  up  with  the 
trend  of  things.  When  I  would  go  home 
at  night,  I  was  restless,  and  couldn't  settle 
myself  down  comfortably.  A  vacuum  oc- 
cm*red  in  my  brain  and  has  been  constantly 
increasing  in  size.  I  became  alarmed,  and 
began  to  look  about  for  a  reason;  when  lo 
and  behold,  I  discovered  that  you  had  stopt 
my  Literary  Digest  for  the  simple  and 
insignificant  reason  that  I  had  failed  to  pay 
my  subscription.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourselves  to  treat  a  fellow  that  way. 
If  my  groceryman  had  treated  my  stomach 
like  you  people  have  treated  my  brain,  I 
would  have  starved  some  time  since.  How- 
ever, my  groceryman  took  pity  on  me  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  and  my  physical 
condition  is  such  that  I  have  decided  to 
let  my  stomach  suffer  a  while  and  feed  my 
brain;  so  I  am  enclosing  you  a  check  and 
I  don't  want  you  to  ever,  ever  again  be 
guilty  of  stopping  my  Digest  just  because  I 
owe  you  a  subscription.  Yours  with  a 
grouch." 


A  Quick  Sidestep. — Merchant  (to  wid- 
ow)— "I  am  willing  to  buy  your  husband's 
working  business  and  good-wiU  for  $5,000." 

Widow — "Well,  but  I  happen  to  be  part 
of  the  working  business." 

Merchant — "Then  I'll  take  only  the  good- 
will."— Fliegende  Blaetter. 
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The  Curve  Cut. 
Strop  Gives  the 
Barber's  Stroke 

The  fine  horsehide  strop  included  with 
the    ZigZag  Stropper,  is    cut  in  a 
double  curve  that   automatically  gives 
the  blade  just  the  same  natural  diagonal 
or  draw  stroke  that  the  barber  gives 
his   razor    to   get   that  final  touch  of 
keenness.     With    the  ZigZag  you 
can  have   a   sharp   blade  for   every 
shave.  It  strops  every  standard  make  of 
safety  razor  blade  perfectly,  in  less  than 
a  minute.  No  more  dull  blades,  no  more 
expense  for  new  blades,   if  you  use  a 

GIBrORD 


AUTOMATIC  STROPPER 


@ 


// 


Complete    with  fine  horsehide 


Strop , 


$1 


GO 


The  holder  automatically  reverses  the 
blade,  and  presses  it  against  the  strop 
at  the  right  angle  to  produce  a  perfect 
shaving  edge.      Does  its  work  better, 
quicker  and  easier  than  stroppers  cost- 
ing three  times  as  much.  Light,  strong, 
compact,  simple,  can  be  used  quickly 
and  easily  and  folds   into  very  small 
space ;  just  the    thing    for  travelers. 
I  The  Gibford   ZigZag  Automatic  Siroppet 
and  Strop  is  sold  by  leading  druggists,  hard- 
ware andotherdeaiersin  theU.  S.for$l  .00; 
^  in  foreign  countries  $1.50,  or  sent  prepaid  from 
factory  on  receipt  of  price,  if  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you.     Our  booklet,   "No  More 
Dull  glades  For  Me, "  sent  on  request. 

Gibford  Specialty  Co. 
49  East  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

One  Model  Strops  Any  Standard 
Make  of  Safety  Razor  Blade 


for  Whooping  Cough, 
Croup,  Asthma, 
Sore  Throat,  Coughs, 
Bronchitis,    Colds, 

"  Used  while  yoH  steep."      Diphtheria,       Catarrh 

A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoidiiiK  drugs. 
Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Wlioopiiiij 
Cough  and  relieves  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  rendered  strongly  antiseptic,  inspired  with 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  niglils. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of 
successful  use.  Send  lis  postal  for  Descriptive  liooklet. 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice, 
stigar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  harm  you.  Of  your 
druggist  or  from  us,  10c  in  staMii)S. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  Cortlandt  St..  New  York 

Or   Leeiiung-Mile.-*   lluiKliiiR.  Montrenl,  Cun;ut;t 


A  Sad  Case. — Bkggar — "  Please  help  me 
to  rocovtT  my  child." 

Lady— "Is  ycmr  child  lost?" 

Beggak — "No,  mum,  but  hi.s  clothes  are 
worn  otit." — Boilon  Transcript, 


Modern  Courage. — In  a  historical  tragedy 
there  are  always  two  heroe.s,  one  in  the  play, 
and  the  other  in  the  box  office. — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


Logic. — Here  is  a  pretty  quibl)le  from  the 
new  edition  of  "  Logic  for  the  Million,"  which 
Sharper  Knowlson  has  prepared: 

David  said  in  his  wrath,  All  men  are  liars. 

Therefore,  David  was  a  liar. 

Therefore,  what  David  said  was  not  true. 

Therefore,  David  was  not  a  liar. 

But  if  David  was  not  a  liar,  what  he  said 
was  true — namely,  that  all  men  are  liars. — 
New  York  Globe. 


Caution. — "I  have  a  remarkable  history," 
began  the  lady  who  looked  like  a  po.ssible 
client. 

"To  tell  or  sell?"  inquired  the  lawyer  cau- 
tiouijly. — Washingtoii  Herald. 


A  Modem  Family. — "WTiere  is  the  cook?" 

"  She's  in  the  kitchen  preparing  supper  for 

the  doctor's  wife,  dinner  for  the  doctor,  and 

breakfast     for     the     students." — Fliegende 

Blaetter. 


The  Substitute 

Smith  has  a  lovely  baby  girl. 
The  stork  left  her  with  a  flutter. 

Smith  named  her  Oleomargerine, 
For  he  hadn't  any  but  her. 

— Judge. 


The  Real  Reason. — "Can  you  tell  me,  my 
boy,"  said  the  prim  teacher,  "why  the  race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift?"   . 

"Yes'm,"  said  the  little  boy,  promptly. 
"It's  because  sometimes  their  tires  bust." — 
Baltimore  American. 


The     Declined     Drama. — Blobbs — "  Scrib- 
bler has  had  no  less  than  nine  plays  rejected." 
Slobbs— "  What  is  he  doing  now?" 
Blobbs—"  Writing  essays  on  the  decline 
of  the  drama." — Philadelphia  Record. 


Maybe  the  Printer  Knew 

'My  pigmy  counterpart,"  the  poet  UTOte 

Of  his  dear  child,  the  darling  of  his  heart; 

Then  longed  to  clutch  the  stupid  printer's 

throat 

That  set  it  up,  "  My  pig,  my  coimterpart." 

— Harper's    Weekly. 


German  Courtesy. — C.vnnib.vl  Chief  (to 
traveler  before  the  cook  stove) — "Have  you 
no  last  wish  to  express?" 

Tk.weler— "May  good  digestion  wait  on 
appetite,  and  health  on  both ! "' — Meggendorfcr 
Blaetter. 


Not  Easy.— "What  is  the  hardest  work 
you  do?" 

"My  hardest  work,"  replied  Senator 
Sorghiun,  "  is  trying  to  look  like  my  photo- 
graph and  talk  like  my  speeches  when  I  get 
back  to  my  home  town." — Washington  Star. 


DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 

Savory  as  the 
red  -ripe  fruit 
from  which  it 
is  made. 

SLUEJAgEL 
IVETCHUP 

The  Kind  that  Keeps  after 
it  is  Opened 

SELECTED 
tomatoes,  picked 
at  perfection  and 
skillfully  blended 
with  appetizing 
natural  spices — pre- 
pared in  atmosphere 
that  is  crystal  clean. 

Contains  only  those  ingredi- 
ents recognized  and  endorsed 
by  the  U.  S.  Governme|nt. 

All  products  bearing  our 
name  are  equally  wholesome 
and  delicious.  Insist  on  our 
label  when  you  buy  soups,  jel- 
lies, preserves,  jams,  canned 
fruits,  vegetables  and   meats. 

A  useful  little  booklet. 
Original  Menus, ' '  gives 
a  host  of  suggestions  for 
easy,  delicious  meals. 
Write  for    it. 

CURTICE 
BROTHERS  CO. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Tlie  firm  of  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co,  aims 
not  merely  to  buy  auid  sell  sound  bonds,  but 
also  to  furnish  to  its  clients  complete  informa- 
tion about  them. 

This  information  covers  all  standard  issues 
of  bonds  m  which  investors  may  be  inter- 
ested, and  is  based  upon  authoritative  data 
often  resulting  from  searching  personal  investi- 
gations by  our  ovm  experts. 

If  you  are  an  investor,  large  or  small,  let  us 
suggest  that  you  send  for  a  copy  of  our  com- 
prehensive booklet  on  Public  Utility  Bonds, 
entitled 

The  Most 
Satisfactory  Bonds 

This  booklet  covers  the  growth  in  the  popu- 
larity of  Public  Utility  Bonds,  the  underlying 
causes,  their  salability,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Public  Service  Commissions.  It  also  explains 
the  responsibility  of  the  investment  banker  and 
describes  the  searching  investigations  pre- 
ceding the  purchase  of  these  bonds.  The 
booklet  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  charts 
and  diagrams.  We  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  a  copy  without  charge,  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  bonds  as  investments. 

Ask  for  Circular  D-54 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

And    dealers     in    Government,    Municipal, 
Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 

New  York        Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 

49  Wall  St.    1421  Chettnnt  St.    152  Monroe  St.   424  Calif  omia  St. 


(^INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


A  TIMID  BOND  BUYER 

needs  the  services  of  Bankers  of  reputation, 
who  will  candidly  explain  the  worth  and 
risks  attendant  on  various  forms  of  invest- 
ment. Not  every  one  is  jwstified  in  seeking 
the  highest  rate  and  assuming  ordinary  busi- 
ness risk. 

We  have  had  2 1  years'  experience  in  buying  and 
selling  bonds.  Our  dealings  are  with  customers  in  42 
states  of  all  degrees  of  wealth  and  having  various 
opinions  of  safety.  Sales  of  a  million  dollars  a  month 
mean  a  host  of  custo.-ners  and,  as  we  satisfy  them,  they 
buy  again.  This  means  a  well  organized  buying  de- 
partment and  the  ownership  of  a  large  and  diversified 
list  of  sound  bonds. 

You  may  be  ultra  conservative.  If  so,  we  will  offer 
you  bonds  of  cities  like  Chicago,  St.  Louis  or  other 
well  known  communities  whose  credit  you  will  recog- 
nize ;  or  you  may  desire  larger  interest  and  be  content 
to  be  guided  to  some  extent  hy  our  recommendation 
and  aunple  experience. 

Just  now  we  are  offering  : 

A  Tax  Bond  (Coanty  Drainage  Bond)  Yielding  6% 
A  High    Class  Corporation  Loan,   Yielding    6% 

We  can  tell  vou  all  about  these  $500  and  $1000  bonds 
and  if  these  are  not  what  you  want,  we  have  many 
others  yielding  5  "^  to  s\%., 

Vou  will  get  fair  and  courteous  treatment  of  us. 
Perhaps  we  have  just  what  you  want. 

Try  anyway.     Write  us  today. 

WILLIAM  R.COMPTON  COMPANY 

222  MerchanU  Laclede  BIdg.,  ST.  LOUIS 
392  Home   Insurance     BIdg.,    CHICAGO 


THE   BETTER  BOND   MARKET 

SINCE  the  opening  of  the  year  activity  has 
prevailed  in  the  bond  market.  On  Jan- 
uary 17  transactions  on  the  stock  exchange 
were  carried  well  above  $5,000,000  in  par 
value — "the  most  active  day  in  months," 
says  the  New  York  Times.  On  the  same  day 
new  securities  amounting  to  $39,000,000  had 
been  placed  in  the  financial  district  of  New- 
York.  These  included  two  issues  by  rail- 
roads and  one  by  an  industrial  corporation. 
The  success  of  the  loans  was  generally  taken 
to  indicate  new  interest  on  the  part  of  in- 
vestors in  the  bond  market.  In  general, 
that  market  showed  a  broadening  tendency. 
New  emphasis  was  therefore  given  to  the 
good  influence  which  had  been  exerted 
several  days  earlier  by  the  New  York  Citv 
loan  of  $60,000,000  at  4i  per  cent. 

How  much  of  this  improvement  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  January  investment  demand, 
remains  to  be  seen  when  that  demand  shall 
have  been  supplied.'  "Some  slight  hesita- 
tion" was  noted  by  The  Finannal  World  at 
the  middle  of  the  month,  indicating  that 
dealers  from  nov/  on  must  depend  upon  the 
buying  that  comes  from  a  general  demand. 
Thus  far  savings-banks  and  other  large  in- 
stitutions had  begun  to  buy  "sparingly." 
Foreign  investors  were  still  making  pur- 
chases, however,  and  their  number  was 
increasing,  especially  from  London.  Of 
foreign  investments  in  American  securities 
John  Terret  writes  in  The  Banker's  Magazme, 
as  follows : 

"The  investments  of  foreign  capital  in 
the  United  States  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  that  which  is  'fixt,'  and  that  which 
is  'floating.'  By  the  'fixt'  investment  is 
meant  the  verj'  great  amount  of  American 
securities  lodged  with  investors,  institutions, 
and  estates,  all  over  Europe — securities  which 
have  been  bought  for  investment  and  which 
are  apt  to  'stay  put '  for  many  years  to  come. 
By  the  'floating'  investment  is  meant  the 
constant  buying  of  American  stocks  and 
bonds  by  the  foreigners— buying  which  is 
sometimes  continued  over  a  considerable 
period,  and  which  is  sometimes  reversed  by 
a  selling  movement  coming  very  soon  after. 

"  What  the  fixt  investment  of  foreign 
capital  in  American  securities  amounts  to, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Estimates  run  any- 
where between  three  to  five  billion  dollars. 
One  man's  guess  is  as  good  as  another's. 
^^'hether  the  smaller  or  larger  figure  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  a  fact  that,  all  over  Western  Europe, 
American  bonds  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
American  stocks  are  held  for  investment  in 
very  large  amounts.  They  yield  a  higher 
rate  than  can  be  realized  from  the  equivalent 
home  securities,  and  are  thus  attractive  to 
that  large  class  of  ihvestors  abroad  who  are 
intent  upon  getting  the  highest  rate  possible 
on  their  money  consistent  with  safety. 

"The  way  in  which  these  foreign  holders 
of  American  bonds  study  their  investments 
is  remarkable.  The  French  peasant  who 
buys  500  francs'  worth  of  St.  Paul  'fours' 
does  not,  of  course,  know  anything  much 
about  the  condition  of  the  St.  Paul  railroad, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  he  has  been  offered 
these  securities  is  in  itself  proof  that  some- 
body, acting  in  his  interests,  has  studied  the 
situation  very  fully.  In  England,  where  the 
aristocracy  are  very  largely  invested  in 
'Americans.'  first-hand  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions in  this  country  is  very  full  and  free. 
The  Englishman  is  a  great  traveler.  He 
comes  over,  sees  the  progress-- -n  our  enter- 
prise,  realizes  the  investment  opportunity, 


and  ends  by  putting  a  good  block  of  his 
money  into  American  securities.  Not,  how- 
ever, without  first  ha\ing  given  the  matter 
the  closest  attention.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  average  English  investor  in  American 
railroad  bonds  is  infinitely  better  informed 
regarding  the  property  than  is  the  American 
holding  a  similar  investment. 

"The  floating  foreign  investment  in 
American  securities  is  made  up  of  the  opera- 
tions, first,  of  individuals,  then  of  banking 
houses,  then  again  of  the  'Investment  Asso- 
ciations '  which  flouris.il  in  so  many  European 
countries. 

"Being  great  travelers,  and  seeing  how 
monej'  is  made  in  American  securities,  many 
wealthy  individuals  abroad  are  continually 
'in'  our  market.  As  a  rule,  their  operations 
are  conducted  through  London;  .that  is  to 
say,  orders  are  given  in  the  London  market 
and  either  executed  there  or  cabled  to  this 
side. 

"Banking-house  operations,  too,  are  an 
important  consideration,  bankers  here  in 
connection  with  bankers  abroad  being  con- 
tinually in  the  market  and  buying  and  sell- 
ing securities  in  large  amounts.  Sometimes 
these  purchases  will  be  carried  along  for  many 
months.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
transactions  arc  closed  off  within  a  very  few 
weeks. 

"The  foreign  ' Investment  Associations' 
are  groups  of  capitalists  on  the  other  side 
who  issue  their  bonds  at  a  fixt  rate  of  inter- 
est, using  the  money  thus  raised  to  deal  in 
.\merican  securities.  Being  well  informed 
and  playing  only  for  the  long  swings,  these 
'Associations'  usualh'  make  monej'  and  pay 
handsome  dividends. 

"Because  of  this  big  investment  of  foreign 
capital  in  American  securities,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  buying  and  selling  movements 
of  considerable  importance  must  be  con- 
tinually taking  place.  Not  infrequently 
indeed,  the  European  attitude  toward  our 
stock  and  bond  markets  is  an  influence  of 
absolutely  dominating  importance." 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  STOCK  MARKET 

Franklin  Escher  remarks,  in  Investments, 
that,  while  the  country's  capital  supply  at 
thesent  is  "inadequate  to  finance  a  real  for- 
ward movement,"  this  is  something  which  can 
be  remedied  "  by  a  continuance  of  present 
conditions  during  the  first  half  of  1911." 
For  the  past  six  months  capital  "has  been 
accumulating  very  fast."  Another  six 
months  of  the  same  good  work  "would  re- 
sult in  the  accumulation  of  a  pretty  satis- 
factory supply."  His  belief  is  that,  with 
quiet  conditions  prevailing  for  six  months  or 
longer,  "continued  improvement"  should 
mark  the  remainder  of  the  year.     He  adds: 

"General  business  may  be  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory condition — the  steel  mills,  for 
example,  running  at  only  50  per  cent,  of 
their  capacity — but  if  there  is  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  great  improvement  is  in  sight, 
the  fact  that  at  the  moment  conditions  are 
so  unsatisfactory  will  not  prevent  security 
prices  from  discounting  what  is  to '  come. 
The  record  of  most  big  stock  movements 
shows  them  to  have  taken  place  at  times 
when  actual  conditions  were  anything  but 
satisfactory,  but  when  far-seeing  people  dis- 
cerned great  improvement  to  come.  It  is 
not  an  assured  fact  that  the  second  half  of 
1911  is  to  be  a  time  of  great  improvement  in 
business,  or  that  security  prices  during  the 
first  half  of  1911  are  going  to  discount  this 
condition.  At  the  same  time,  taking  gen- 
eral conditions  as  they  are,  that  is  the  con- 
clusion to  which  they  inevitably  lead.  And 
general  conditions,   after  all,   are  what  the 
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conservative  investor  must  go  l)y  in  making 
liis  commitments." 

Mr.  Moody,  writing  in  his  own  magazine, 
takes  a  less  favorable  view  of  the  inmicdiate 
outlook.  "It  can  not  be  said,"  he  writes, 
"that  investment  or  speculative  purchases 
made  during  the  year  1910  were  as  a  whole 
wise,  or  that  the  lowest  prices  on  the  long  bear 
swing  which  set  in  a  year  ago  have  already 
been  reached."  And  he  finds  "plenty  of 
evidences  that  the  first  half  of  the  year  1911 
at  least  will  continue  to  show  a  further 
shrinkage  in  stock  valuations." 

The  Financial  World  represents  the  present 
state  of  the  stock  market  as  kept  well  within 
control  by  "the  large  interests."  Hy  these 
interests  were  defeated  the  attempts  of 
l)earish  traders  to  force  prices  down  after  the 
recent  bank  failures.  "On  every  attempt 
heavy  support,  appeared";  on  the  floor  of 
the  stock  exchanges  were  constantly  present 
representatives  of  the  large  interests,  who 
had  "large  buying  orders."  While  the 
situation  has  been  "bearish  enough,"  the 
large  interests  which  had  come  to  the  support 
of  the  crippled  banks  also  had  to  prevent  a 
Ijreak  in  the  market.  Their  task  was  not  a 
difficult  one,  since  the  public  was  little  in- 
terested in  the  market  and  had  small  com- 
mitments. Leading  financiers  have  before 
them  heavy  financing  to  accomplish  this 
year;  in  this  fact  has  lain  "another  reason 
for  giving  the  market  an  appearance  of 
strength."  As  to  what  the  large  interests 
may  do  in  the  immediate  future,  the  writer 
says : 

"While  it  is  plain  that  raiders  are  to  be 
beaten  ofif  as  often  as  they  appear,  it  is  just 
as  clear  that  the  leading  forces  in  finance  are 
opposed  to  a  bull  market  of  any  proportions 
at  this  time.  To  start  a  general  upward 
move  just  now  would  undoubtedly  disturb  the 
money  markets,  which  are  by  no  means  in 
the  position  to  stand  any  heavy  drains.  No 
one  knows  this  better  than  those  who  are 
directing  the  present  program,  and  therefore 
whenever  the  market  lifts  its  head,  these 
interests  market  the  stocks  bought  previously 
for  supporting  purposes.  A  narrow  range 
of  prices  seems,  therefore,  quite  likely  until 
some  great  event  develops  to  give  an  im- 
pelling force  to  the  market  which  will  be  of 
.'sufficient  weight  of  itself  to  relieve  the  big 
|)eople  of  the  burden  of  support  which  they 
are  now  forced  to  extend.  A\'hether  the 
grant  of  an  advance  in  railway  rates  or  a 
tlecision  favorable  to  the  tru.sts  in  the  pending 
suits  would  furnish  this  impulse,  remains 
to  be  seen.  As  we  view  the  situation,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  if  rate  advances  are  granted 
the  support  from  high  quarters  would  be  with- 
tlrawn  and  the  market  given  a  chance  to  see 
if  it  could  care  for  itself.  The  rule  of  high 
finance  is  to  extend  protection  when  danger 
nears,  but  hold  aloof  when  something  favor- 
able appears.  The  theory  is  that  the  public 
mind  is  not  shocked  when  stocks  break  on 
good  news;  only  is  attention  arrested  when 
a  disaster  occurs. 

"  For  the  present,  therefore,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  market  will  show  any  par- 
ticular trend,  but  there  is  one  thing  which  the 
masters  of  the  market  have  not,  as  yet,  taken 
into  consideration,  and  tiiat  is  they  can  not 
forever  utilize  artificial  means  to  bolster  up 
their  fences." 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  NEW   LOAN 

The  new  loan  of  $60,0tX),0O0.  offered  early 
in  the  year  by  New  York  City,  had  been 
looked  for  since  last  October,  but  was  larger 
than  had  been  predicted  by  from  ten  to 
twenty  millions.  In  fact,  it  was  the  largest 
single  bond  offering  the  city  ever  attempted. 
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$100  Bonds-Yield  Up  to  6' 


Safe   Investment    for 
People  of  Small  Means 


Your  savings  should  be  made  to  bring 
in  the  greatest  income  consistent  with 
safety. 

In  no  other  form  of  investment  are 
these  essential  qualities  so  apparent  as 
in  bonds  sold  by  reputable  bankers  and 
bond  houses.  Bonds  sold  by  such  houses 
are  thoroughly  examined  and  found  to 
be  well  secured — before  ever  being  offered 
for  sale. 

This  house  is  thoroughly  equipped  for 
the  examination  of  properties,  maintain- 
ing its  own  legal,  financial,  and  engineer- 
ing departments,  and  purchases  and  of- 
fers for  sale  only  those  securities  that 
meet  the  above  requirements. 

Not  only  have  the  executive  officers 
of  this  company  had  years  of  experience 
in  the  financing  of  various  propositions, 
but  have  also  had  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  success  in  the  selection, 
construction  and  operation  of  electric 
railways,  steam  railroads,  hydro-electric 


plants,  and  about  forty  profitable  water 
works  properties  located  in  various  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

The  success  of  this  house  in  the 
selection  of  securities  is  well  attested  by 
the  fact  that  since  its  organization  there  hat 
never  been  a  day's  delay  in  the  payment  of 
either  principal  or  interest  on  any  bond  it 
has  brought  out. 

Many  people  of  small  means  are  neg- 
lecting the  opportunities  for  safe  invest- 
ment offered  by  approved  $100  bonds. 
The  small  investor  has  looked  upon 
owning  bonds  as  rather  beyond  him— 
thinking  only  of  bonds  as  being  in  SlOOO 
denominations. 

But  $100  will  buy  a  safe  bond- 
paying  up  to  6%  interest  per  annum  — 
having  the  same  security  as  those  of 
large  denominations. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book  entitled 
"$100  Bonds."  Simply  send  us  your 
name  and  address. 


Quick  Assets  for  Business    Firms 

A  reserve  fund  invested  in  sound  bonds  means  financial  sta- 
bility in  times  of  monetary  depression.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested   in    our    book    "Quick    Assets  for  Business  Pirms." 

Write  to  Department  F 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK    PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

First  National  Bank  BIdg.       37  Wall  St.        Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.       Kuhn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ISConcretsSt. 


6%  Gold  Notes 

We  offer  five-vear  Six  Per  Cent,  jrold 
notes  of  one  of  the  Public  Service 
Companies  that  we  control  and  operate, 
and  because  of  our  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  property  we  recommend  the 
notes  as  a  safe  and  conservative  short- 
time  investment. 

They  are  issued  for  improvements  and 
betterments  to  the  company's  plant. 
The  surplus  net  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany after  paying  the  interest  on  the 
first  mortgage  bonds  is  more  than  six 


times    the    interest    on 
Write  for  circular  210. 


these     notes. 


Meikleham  &  Dinsmore 

Engineers  Bankers 

25  BROAD  STREET.  60  State  Street. 

New  York  City.  Boston. 


The  Investment  Preferred 

The  Farm  Mortgage 

Selected  by  shrewd  conservative 
investors  as  the  safest  investment. 

Combines  the  elements  of  safety, 
in  the  highest  degree,  with  an  earning 
power  that  is  liberal  and  permanent. 

In  addition  to  a  specially  selected 
investment  this  company  gives  per- 
sonal care  and  attention  to  your  in- 
terests free  of  charge,  and  extends  at 
all  times  its  excellent  facilities  for  the 
perfect  handling  of  your  funds. 

CA^IT>^1.     ONK      MILLION     DOI.1-A.IIS. 

]\1l\\e:\polis7rist  (omriw- 

105    Fifth    Strret    Soath. 

F,st.  1S88       Minneapolis.  Minnesota.      t>t.  IS88 
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Judicious 
Investment 

IN  the  judicious  investment  of 
money,  you  must  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  field  of  legiti- 
mate  investment,  which  is  entirely 
apart  from  that  of  business  ven- 
tures, or  purely  speculative  under- 
takings. Broadly  speaking,  this 
field  may  be  divided  into  three 
sections,  as  follows: 

Where  money  will  earn  about 

4  to  5  per  cent 

5  to  6  per  cent 

6  to  7  per  cent 

There  are  some  Investors  who  should 
seldom  go  outside  of  the  first  section;  others 
might  properly  have  an  interest  in  the  first 
two  sections;  while  still  others  might  select 
the  best  that  each  section  has  to  offer. 

Write  for  our  Pamphlet  No.  455. 

"Judicious  Investment."    It  treats  this  sub- 
ject briefly  and  to  the  point. 

Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  before  you  make 
your  next  investment. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Albany        Boston        Chicago 
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A  Safe  Investment 
Market 

The  Literary  Digest  aims  to  exclude  from 
its  Financial  columns  all  advertisements  of 
unsafe  or  highly  speculative  securities.  We 
investigate  each  new  proposition  which  is 
offered  us  for  publication. 

The  Banking  Houses  whose  advertisements 
we  accept  are  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
reliable  institutions.  They  will  gladly  give 
information  and  advice  to  our  readers,  and 
they  offer  the  same  service  to  the  small  as 
well  as  the  large  investor. 


1898-1911 


JohnMuirS(p: 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

We  issue  a  booklet  entitled 

''ODD  LOTS."     It  out- 

lines  the  advantages  of 
trading  in  Odd  Lots  of  stock, 
and  tells  how  to  buy  and 
sell  them. 

Send  for  Circular  44— "ODD  LOTS" 

Members 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 

71  Broadway,  New  York 


Twice  in  the  past  four  years  have  .$50,000,000 
loans  been  offered,  and  twice  in  the  same 
period  there  have  been  $40,000,000  loans, 
but  $60,000,000,  in  the  words  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "  rather  took  Wall  Street's 
breath  away."  This  loan  equals  what  was 
"  the  entire  debt  of  the  city  forty  years  ago." 
Another  surprize  to  Wall  Street  was  the  rate 
of  interest  offered — 4^  per  cent.,  when  4^  per 
cent,  had  been  confidently  looked  for. 

In  spite  of  these  two  surprizes,  The  Evening 
Post  declares  it  to  be  "  practically  certain  that 
the  entire  $60,000,000  issue  will  be  taken  at 
an  average  price  of  100^,  or  better."  Inter- 
est already  shown  in  the  loan  by  foreign 
lenders  indicates  heavy  bidding  for  it  from 
Europe.  The  success  of  the  sale  may  be 
watched  closely  for  its  influence  on  the  gen- 
eral investment  market.  Should  a  very 
general  success  be  achieved,  the  "effect  will 
be  highly  reassiu-ing."  Commendation  is 
exprest  for  "the  wisdom  of  the  authorities 
in  making  the  new  loan  a  straight  fifty-year 
issue,  without  a  twenty-year  redemption 
clause,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  offering." 
A  writer  in  The  Financial  World  believes  that 
the  decision  to  put  out  this  issue  at  4J  per 
cent,  was  not  reached  until  the  authorities 
had  been  assured  that  there  would  be  a 
ready  absorption  of  the  new  bonds  by  the 
banking  community  generally. 

THE  STATE  OF  TRADE 

Dun's  Review,  in  commenting  on  trade 
for  the  new  year,  notes  as  favorable  to  it  a 
"growth  of  personal  economy,  an  increase 
in  business  conservatism,  and  a  change  for 
the  better  in  foreign  trade."  The  writer 
believes  that  the  "soberness  of  judgment" 
which  has  prevailed  will  be  found  in  the  end 
"  conducive  to  a  year  of  normal  conditions  as 
a  necessary  preparation  for  the  full  return 
to  complete  national  activity."  In  the 
middle  of  January,  business  conditions  still 
remained  "substantially  unchanged."  There 
was  shown  the  "same  reduced  percentage  of 
producing  capacity"  in  iron  and  steel. 
Bradstreet's  of  the  same  date  found  evidences 
that  general  trade  was  showing  "an  increas- 
ing disposition  to  throw  off  the  quiet  of  the 
post-holiday  period."  The  business  world 
seemed  to  be  "setting  its  face  with  a  fair 
degree  of  optimism  toward  the  approaching 
spring  season . "  At  the  same  time ,  the  whole- 
sale and  jobbing  trade  as  a  whole  remained 
quiet,  with  conservatism  governing  it,  and 
a  disposition  "  apparently  to  scrutinize  goods 
and  prices  closely."  The  situation,  as  a 
whole,  seemed  to  be  "one  of  careful  buying 
•"or  absolute  needs,  with  no  disposition  to  load 
up  speculatively." 

A   SIGN   OF  EXTRAVAGANCE   IN   LI'STNG 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
after  studying  reports  of  outstanding  loans 
made  to  policy-holders  by  life-insurance 
companies,  presents  what  he  calls  "interest- 
ing light  on  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
burdens  of  extravagant  living."  On  the 
books  of  a  single  company  at  the  close  of 
1910,  he  found  the  item  of  "loans  to  policy- 
holders" represented  the  sum  of  $100,000,000, 
which  meant  that  virtually  one-sixth  of  this 
company's  assets  had  been  invested  in  such 
loans.  For  the  year  1910  the  increase  in 
such  loans  has  been  nearly  11  per  cent. 
From  two  other  large  companies  the  writer 
was  unable  to  obtain  complete  figures,  but 
preliminary  reports  from  them  indicated 
that  these  and  the  other  company  referred 
to  had,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  upwards  of 
$230,000,000  loaned  out  to  policy-holders. 
In  the  history  of  American  life  insurance  "  no 


such  large  aggregate  of  loans  on  policies  was 
ever  before  reported  by  three  companies." 

The  records  of  the  largest  of  these  com- 
panies show  that  the  average  loan  last  year 
was  $284  as  against  $257  in  1909,  $269  in 
1908,  and  $257  in  the  panic  year  of  1907. 
Several  loans  made  by  the  tliree  companies- 
last  year  were  for  such  large  sums  as 
$40,000  and  $50,000,  while  there  were  nu- 
merous advances  of  $10,000  and  $15,000,  all 
to  individual  policy-holders.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  borrowers  last  year  were  already  in 
debt  to  the  companies  for  previous  advances. 
It  is  believed  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
that  much  of  the  money  thus  secured  went 
for  "automobiles  and  other  luxuries."  He 
infers  this  from  the  fact  that  the  applicants 
often  requested  that  the  details  of  the  loans 
be  kept  secret  and  that  the  checks  covering 
the  advances  should  not  be  stamped  with 
the  words  "Loan  Division."  Some  of  the 
borrowers  intimated  plainly  that  they  were 
borrowing  in  order  to  enable  their  families 
"to  continue  in  1910  the  scale  of  living  prac- 
tised in  1909."  One  loan  in  1907  was  for 
$140,000.  It  was  made  on  a  partnership 
policy,  and  supplied  money  that  was  needed 
for  the  pay-roll  of  a  prominent  corporation. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  single  loan  ever 
made  on  a  hfe  contract. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  most  companies  that 
"a  loan  once  made  on  an  insurance  policy 
sticks  in  the  same  way  as  a  mortgage  loaa 
sticks  upon  a  house."  One  of  the  largest 
companies  reports  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
loans  made  to  policy-holders  "are  never  re- 
paid," which  means,  either  an  eventual  aban- 
donment of  the  insurance  by  the  insured,  or  a 
claim  against  the  policy  which  must  be  set- 
tled after  the  death  of  the  insured.  A  policy- 
holder can  force  his  company  to  make  him 
a  loan  whenever  he  feels  hke  it;  in  fact, 
such  loans  can  usually  be  obtained  "with- 
out the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  bene- 
ficiary, and  always  with  the  greatest  privacy." 
It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  loan 
privilege  will  be  made  use  of  in  future  "to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  the  record  year  just 
past."  The  article  contains  the  following, 
further  comments  on  this  subject: 

"The  New  York  insurance  law  compels  the 
life  companies  to  make  loans  on  practically 
all  forms  of  insurance  except  term  contracts. 
One  company  has  inserted  a  ninety-day" 
clause  in  its  poHcies  which  enables  it  to  defer 
withdrawals  for  a  three  months'  period, 
just  as  the  savings-bank  does,  if  it  cares  to  do- 
so.  In  practise,  however,  this  company,  in 
common  with  the  others,  usually  gives  the 
policy-holder  his  money  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  loan  is  applied  for.  The  three- 
largest  companies  could  be  made  to  lend 
pohcy-holders  $300,000,000  in  addition  to  the- 
advances  already  made  should  all  having  the- 
right  to  such  accommodation  make  such 
request.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  however, 
that  any  such  demand  could  arise  at  once, 
just  as  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the- 
depositors  of  a  bank  would  withdraw  all  their 
balances  at  once. 

"  But  the  companies  reaUze  that  the  grow- 
ing tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
borrow  on  life  policies  makes  it  more  than 
ever  essential  for  them  to  carry  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  assets  in  securities  that  are  easily 
marketable.  Before  the  Armstrong  investi- 
gation of  1905  the  life  companies  used  to 
carry  very  heavy  bank  balances,  ranging 
sometimes  as  high  as  $40,000,000  for  single 
companies.  The  incentive  for  such  large 
balances  no  longer  exists,  however,  for  with 
the  revision  of  the  New  York  insurance  law 
in  1906  it  became  impossible  for  insurance 
companies  to  control  and  virtually  operate 
banks  and  trust  companies  as  they  used  to  do. 

"The  total  loans  made  on  policies  last  year 
bv  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company      { 
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were  $25,292,517.  This  compares  with 
$23,475,206  in  1909,  $29,277,708  in  1908, 
and  $27,302,6(54  in  1907.  The  total  of  out- 
standing loans  on  policies  reported  by  the 
New  York  Life  at  the  close  of  each  of  the 
last  six  years  was  as  follows: 


1910 899,7.37,000 

1909 89,9.52,000 

1908 82,6:51,000 


1907 .$69,094,000 

1906 5:j,79.5.000 

1905 45,406,000 


SIGNS   OF   ENFORCED   ECONOMY 

Close  observers  detect  in  the  general  pul.'Iic 
many  signs  of  economy  in  personal  expend- 
itures during  the  recent  period  of  high 
prices.  The  mo.st  marked  indication  is 
found  in  the  fall  that  has  occurred  in  prices 
consequent  on  a  less  active  demand.  In  The 
Review  of  Reviews  are  printed  some  state- 
ments as  to  savings-bank  deposits  and  with- 
drawals which  give  further  proof  of  existing 
economy.  The  president  of  a  large  Xew 
York  bank  declared  that  depo.sits  fell  off  last 
suimner  "in  the  most  astoni.shing  way."  A 
canvass  was  made  among  other  .savings-banks 
the  net  result  of  which  was  the  discovery  of 
"a  tendency  on  the  part  of  depositors  to 
take  more  money  out  than  they  put  in." 
From  one  bank  a  sum  of  $3,000,000  had  been 
taken  out  in  July  and  August,  from  another 
a  sum  approximately  the  same,  and  two  other 
banks  had  lost  $2,000,000  and  $1,000,000 
respectively.  What  is  curious  about  these 
statements  is  that  the  banks  which  retained 
the  4-per-cent.  rate  of  interest '  lost  as  heavily 
as  those  that  had  come  down  to  3^.  Many 
depositors  who  drew  out  money  on  July  1 
had  really  used  their  money  before  that  date; 
they  had  borrowed  sums  for  which  their 
savings-bank  books  had  been  given  as  secur- 
ity, the  money  not  being  drawn  from  the 
banks  until  July  1,  in  order  to  save  the 
interest. 

The  comptroller  of  one  of  these  banks  said 
"strikes  of  various  kinds  are  partly  re- 
sponsible, combined  with  the  high  price  of 
food  and  other  factors  of  living."  The 
president  of  another  bank  mentioned  "want 
of  work"  as  a  cause,  and  the  president  of 
another  cited  the  "desire  of  the  average 
citizen  to  regulate  his  expenditures  accord- 
ing to  the  income  of  his  neighbor."  The 
payment  of  old  loans  and  debts  was  cited 
as  another  cause.  The  same  magazine 
quotes  a  prominent  banker  as  having  .seen 
miany  signs  of  "a  tremendous  retrenchment." 
He  believed  that  if  it  continued  for  six 
months  longer,  "enough  capital  would  have 
been  saved  to  last  the  country  several  years." 

Another  cause  of  withdrawals  from  savings 
banks  is  found  in  the  growing  habit  of  de- 
positors of  taking  their  money  out  of  banks 
and  buying  the  high-grade  bonds  which  have 
been  selling  so  much  lower  than  last  year. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  a 
gi'owing  class  of  people  who  in  former  years 
put  their  savings  entirely  and  permanently 
in  banks,  but  who  now,  as  soon  as  their 
accumulations  are  large  enough  to  make 
such  purchases,  invest  them  in  bonds  and 
high-class  stocks. 

THE   FAILURES   OF   1910 

Bradslrcet's  prints  a  table  of  failures  for 
1910,  from  which  the  inference  is  drawn 
that,  while  they  were  fewer  in  number 
than  for  two  years,  they  were  "much 
more  numerous  than  in  any  of  the  nine 
years  before  the  panic."  The  liabilities, 
however,  were  much  larger  than  in  1909, 
"but  considerably  less  than  in  1908  or  1907." 
Except  for  these  two  years,  the  liabilities 
were  heavier  in  1910  than  in  any  year  since 


Scientific   Mutuality 

An  Advertisement  by  Elbert  Hubbard 


ilHE  business  of  a  Life  Insurance  Company  is  to  take  care  of 
people  who  need  help  at  the  time  they  need  it  most. S  Yet 
it  is  not  charity.!S!!Life  insurance  had  its  birth  in  philanthropy. 
When  a  man  died  the  neighbors  took  up  a  collection  for  the 
v^idow  and  children. -^Even  yet,  in  pioneer  districts,  we  find 
in  vogue  the  plan  of  all  the  neighbors  helping  any  particular  family  that  needs 
help.  Life-Insurance  takes  the  matter  out  of  the  mood  of  the  neighbors  and 
places  the  whole  thing  on  an  equitable,  scientific  basis.  Today  by  life  insur- 
ance the  man  himself  provides  for  himself  and  his  household  over  against  the 
evil  day.!^The  Romans  nearly  reached  a  scientific  basis  for  life-insurance,  but 
not  quite.  They  organized  the  corporation — a  body  of  men  banded  together 
to  perform  some  great  and  important  work.  They  figured  that  if  a  man  were 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  would  live  to  be  sixty.  After  that  he  lived  only  by  grace, 
and  the  corporation  paid  him  a  fixed  sum  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Then 
we  hear  of  lamblichus  complaining.  "  These  annuitants  seem  to  get  in  the  habit 
of  living  and  forget  to  die."  When  he  said  that,  he  hit  on  a  bit  of  stern  logic. 
Ruin  came  to  Rome,  and  the  science  of  economics  perished.  !S!  Life  insurance 
in  any  form  serves  as  a  ballast  to  life,  it  helps  a  man  to  live.  The  annuity, 
either  for  yourself  or  to  be  paid  to  your  wife  or  children,  is  a  specialty  with  THE 
EQUITABLE    LIFE   ASSURANCE    SOCIETY.      The  Society  would 

like  to  give  you  information  along  this  line.  It  will  cost  you  nothing — use  it  or 
not,  just  as  your  good  judgment  dictates.ifLife-Insurance  helps  you  to  live.  You 
need  no  help  to  die.  The  Equitable  will  help  you  to  help  yourself  to  live  ;  and 
dying,  those  you  love  will  be  safeguarded  by  your  foresight. 

"Strongest  in  the  World" 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES-Paul  Morton,  President- 120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY,  120  Broadway,  Ntw  York 

Without  committing  myself  to  any  action,  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  would  cost  to  provide  an  annual 
life  income  $ payable  at  my  death  to  a  person  now years  of  age. 
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Address- 

29 


■Age. 


Invitations,    Announcements 

VIkI:  iiiKC':ircls:,n'lsr:iinp)'d 
Slatloiifi-y.    Kl.gajii  fHKisfrom 
a  B,'autifiil  Sliop  at  inodt'ratt"  pries. 
f!AMPLEf^  VPO\  jmQUEST 
I.ycott,  317  N.Charles  St.,  Itiiltiinoro,  Mfl. 


Wedding 


A  Special 


Blaisdcll '"" 


Pencil 

852  Negative,  and  855  Spotting  pencils  are 

for  photographers.    Graded  lead  pencils  for 

artists.    Hardware  dealers  mark  with  792  and 

793  pencils,  metal,  agateware,  etc.  To  sharpen 

a  Blaisdell,  nick  the  paper  and  pull. 

ANY  TWO  PENCILS  SENT  POSTPAID 

Two  best  quality  pencils  mailed  on  receipt  of  10c. 
Those  mentioned,  or  special  china  pencil,  colored 
crayon  or  lead.      State  for  purpose  used  or  color. 

Tme  blaisdell  paper  pencil  CO  .4409WATNE  Ave..  Phiul 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depen  ds 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole   truth 
al'oiit  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation    to   life   and    health. 
Tliis  knowledge  does  not  come 
lligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary'  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

^y  IViiiiam   H.    IVaUin^,   A.M..  M.D,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowledge  a  Youns  Man  ShouM  H.-w^*. 
Knowledge  a  Young  HnsNind  Should  HaT'«>. 
Knowledge  a  Fathor  Sliould  Have. 
Knowlcdjp  a  Faiht-r  Sliould  ImpArt  to  His  Son. 
Modical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Youn*  Woman  >houM  Hare. 
Knowlc<l?e  a  Young  AVife  Should  Hare. 
KnowUdirc  a  M>^thcr  Should  Have. 

Knowlrdzp  a  Mv^ther  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daaclit«r. 
\  Ucdical  Knowlfdce  a  'Wifo  Should  Havo. 

All  in  on*  Tolum».     Illnitratrd.   f'^.OO,  postpaid 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contonia 
Puritan  Pub.   Co.,  777  Perry  Bid?..   Phila.,  Pa. 


Our  readers  are  askea  Ic  mention  Thk  Litkraky  Digest  when  writing  to  adrertlsere. 
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Farm  Mortgage 
6  per  cent  Serial 
Bonds  at  Par 


Denominations,  $i,ooo  and  I500. 
Maturities,  i  to  5  years.  Dated 
November  15th,  1910.  Interest, 
May — November,  paid  in  N.  Y. 
Funds.  Trustees  —  Security 
Trust  Co.  and  John  R.  Mitchell, 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

^  We  own  and  offer  at  par 
$200,000  of  above  bonds,  secured 
by  Trust  Deed  to  4^^460  acres 
improved  lands  in  Central  North 
Dakota.  In  all,  216  farms  sold 
to  present  occupants. 

Of  Special  Interest 

1.  The  loan  averages  j?4.40  per  acre.  Aver- 
age price  at  which  sold  as  raw  land  with  no  im- 
provements, $13.10  per  acre.  Present  reason- 
able average  value  $18.00  per  acre. 

2.  The  security  is  improved  farm  lands  in 
the  Counties  of  Sheridan,  Stutsman,  Kidder, 
McLean  and  Burleigh,  in  North  Dakota.  Soil 
is  of  black  loam,  underlaid  with  clay  and  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  small  grains. 

3.  These  are  mostly  small  farms,  the  average 
parcel  being  220'^  acres.  Of  the  216  farms, 
169  are  of  160  acres  each  or  less. 

4.  These  farms  were  all  sold  on  annual  install- 
ment contracts  which  have  been  assigned  to 
Trustees.  The  contracts  average  50%  paid  on 
original  purchase  price. 

5.  Contracts  mature  $45,000  annually  in  No- 
vember. Bonds  mature  $40,000  annually  in 
November.  Trust  Deed  provides  that  contracts 
assigned  to  Trustees  must  at  all  times  exceed 
bonds  outstanding  by  a  50%  margin. 

6.  The  borrower  corporation  enjoys  excellent 
management  and  credit,  and  makes  statement 
of  net  worth  in  excess  of  $800,000.00. 

^  We  recommend  these  bonds 
for  investment  in  view  of  the  un- 
usual security  afforded,  the  con- 
stantly increasing  value  of  the 
lands  deeded,  and  the  high  interest 
yield. 

Full  descriptive  circular,  copies  of  trust 
deed,  attorney's  opinion,  sent  upon  request. 
Address  the  Bond  Department  of 

Security  Trust  Co. 

Fourth  Street  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Safest  Investment  J«    f  ^  C/^       Write  for 

known.    Yielding  from  ^^  *W  "^       Circular. 

U  L  E  N     &.     CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


1896.  Taking  the  failures  by  groups  of 
States,  Bradstreet's  finds  that  the  "  Far  West 
and  Northwest  show  the  largest  increases 
in  number.  11  and  6  per  cent,  respectively, 
while  the  South  showed  the  largest  decrease, 
10  per  cent."  In  the  West  and  Middle 
States  the  failures  were  "slightly  fewer"; 
in  the  New  England  group  they  were  "  a 
few  more."  As  to  liabilities,  the  Middle 
States  show  an  increase  of  70  per  cent.,  and 
New  England  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  1909.  In  the  Northwest  the 
increase  was  65  per  cent.,  in  the  Far  West 
8  per  cent.,  in  the  South  9  per  cent.,  in  the 
West  17  per  cent.  In  New  York  City  the 
number  decreased  by  a  fraction  of  1  per 
cent.,  but  the  liabilities  increased  120  per 
cent.,  New  York  furnishing  "more  than 
half  the  increased  liabilities  in  the  whole 
country." 

The  number  of  failures  in  1910  for  the 
whole  country  was  11,588.  As  there  were 
1,592,509  concerns  in  business  in  that  year, 
the  percentage  of  failures  was  only  .72  of 
1  per  cent.,  as  against  .76  in  1909  and  .94  in 
1908.  The  following  table  presents  a  sum- 
mary of  failures  for  the  year  as  grouped  for 
different  sections  of  the  country. 
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DEFAULTS    ON    IRRIGATION    BONDS 

About  a  year  ago  few  topics  in  finance  were 
more  prominent  than  a  new  form  of  invest- 
ment known  as  irrigation  bonds.  They  were 
put  forth  in  great  numbers  and  were  made 
attractive  by  high  interest  rates.  Invest- 
ors who,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  had  found  investments  yield- 


Ten  Years' Growtli 


The  Story  of  the  Decade 
Told  in  Figures  .  .  .  . 

New  York  City  1900 


3,437,202 
$2,360,653,529 


Population  . 

Real  Estate. 
American  Real 
Estate  Company 

Capital  and  Surplus  $704 ,  006 .  87 
Assets     .     .     .     $2,488,870.03 


1910 

4,766,883 
5,600,187,322 


$1,851,154.38 
$15,536,199.47 


^  The  performance  of  the  past  is  the  promise 
of  the  future.  The  continued  growth  of 
New  York  is  certain  — the  field  for  safe  and 
profitable  investment  almost  unlimited ;  and 
in  the  further  extension  of  its  business  in  pro- 
viding homes  and  places  of  business  for 
New  York's  increasing  millions  this  Com- 
pany offers  its  6%  Gold  Bonds  in  these  two 
convenient  forms : 

6%  COUPON  BONDS 

fi)/-  tliose  who  wish  to  invest  $100  or  ntore. 

6%  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 

Por  those  who  -wish  to  save  $zj  or  more  a  year. 


^  We  ihall  be  glad  to  ierve  you  as  we  have  served 
others.     Full  information  sent  on  request 

Founded   1888 

Room  504     527  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


WE  OWN  AND  OFFER  A  PREFERRED  STOCK  YIELDING 

7%  Per  Annum 

A8«ured  by  Record  of  the  Company  which 
has  met  every  obligation  for  over  eighty 
years. 

Secured  by  Earnings  three  times  require- 
ments: 

Average  for  6  years 26.42% 

Year  ended  March  i,  1910  -  -  30.85% 

Reassured    by     Increasing     Business. 

This  offering  is  to  facilitate  handling: 

1.  An  increased  volume  of  unfilled 
orders  (f  23,000.000)  from  our  leading  rail- 
roads and  Municipal,  State,  and  Federal 
Governments. 

2.  Over  $65,000,000  additional  businesr, 
awaiting  a\  ard  from  the  same  depend- 
able sources. 

Full  partiailars,  including  highest  banking 
references,  in  circular  106L,  free  on  request. 

Bigelow    &    Company 

49  Wall  St.       BANKERS        New  York 


A  Safe   Investment  Guide 

With  a  Record 

During  the  last  six  years  50,000  inquiries 
regarding  investments  have  been  received 
and  answered  by  The  Financial  World.  Its 
files  demonstrate  that  The  Financial  World 
has  guided  investorsyro»r  unsafe  securities  (?) 
months  before  their  collapse,  and  has  coh- 
tinuously  directed  them  to  safe  innjestments. 

Our  Unusual  Offer 

If  you  will  write  for  our  opinion  on  one  (and 
only  one)  investment,  enclosing  postage,  and 
will  mention  the  Literary  Digest,  we  will  gladly 
answer  your  inquiry,  and  will  mail  you  current 
copy  of  our  paper.  Our  reading  and  advertising 
columns  are  evidence  of  our  ability  to  serve  you. 

The  Financial  World 

5  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  wrltlne  to  advertisers. 
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ing  only  4  or  4J-  per  cent,  inadequate,  shifted 
their  holdings  to  these  bonds.  Warnings  were 
issued  at  the  time  as  to  the  uncertain  value  of 
many  irrigation  bonds.  While  some  were  be- 
lieved to  be  perfectly  good,  and  many  were  ap" 
parentlygood,  others  were  of  doubtful  promise- 
Brokers  of  the  highest  class  always  caution- 
ed investors  to  make  careful  inquiry  as  to 
what  security  lay  back  of  these  bonds,  what 
improvements  had  actually  been  made  by 
the  companies,  and  what  the  promises  were 
for  a  continuous  supply  of  water  and  for 
income  from  its  use.  Another  warning  of  the 
most  practical  kind  has  come  with  the 
opening  of  the  present  year,  when  two  of 
these  companies  announced  that  the  January 
coupons  would  not  be  paid.  In  one  instance 
the  interest  due  was  $40,000,  in  the  other 
»30,000. 

According  to  The  Financial  World,  invest- 
ors in  these  bonds  appear  to  have  been  misled 
by  the  fact  that  the  firm  which  underwrote 
them  obtained  the  capital  with  which  to  do  it 
from  large  Chicago  banks.  This  fact  became 
known  and  is  believed  to  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  "it 
having  been  generally  assumed  that  such 
powerful  financial  backing  was  a  strong 
guaranty  in  itself  that  the  irrigation  pro- 
ject would  be  carried  through  to  completion." 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  backing  of 
these  banks  "extended  only  to  the  under- 
writing of  the  bonds  and  carrying  them  until 
they  were  distributed  among  investors." 
The  Financial  World  laments  "the  absence 
of  detailed  information  showing  how  far  the 
work  on  these  companies  has  progressed." 
What  hes  in  store  for  the  bond-holders  is 
uncertain.  What  they  ought  to  know  is 
"how  much  money  secured  from  the  sale  of 
the  bonds  has  been  actually  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  companies,  and  how  much  it  will 
take  to  save  the  property." 


SOME    GOOD    STOCKS    AND    BONDS 

Investment  brokers  and  financial  houses 
issue  frequent  tables  of  desirable  stocks  and 
bonds  in  railway  and  industrial  corporations, 
showing  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  and  the 
yield  at  recent  prices.  One  of  these  was  com- 
piled last  summer  by  a  "well-known  Wall 
Street  financial  expert,"  who  was  asked  to 
recommend  investments  for  a  young  woman 
with  a  legacy  of  $24,000.  The  Review  of 
Reviews  (Jan.)  prints  this  list,  showing  the 
yield  last  sunamer  and  the  yield  at  prices 
reached  later  in  the  year.  The  following 
industrial  stocks  were  suggested: 

Yield  at  Yield  at 

August  Present 

Dividend  Price  Price 

Per  Per  Per 

Name                                   Cent.  Cent.  Cent. 

Am.  Car&Fd'y 7  n.  c.  6.42  6.14 

Amer.  Cotton  Oil 6  cum.  5.94  6.00 

Amer.  Smelt.  &  Refining  .  .   7  cum.  6 .  90  6.72 

Amer.  Sugar 7  cum.  6.08  6.09 

Amer.  Woolen 7  cum.  7 .  50  7 .  53 

Amer.  Tobacco 6  cum.  6.59  6.38 

Central  Leather 7  cum.  6.79  6.65 

Inter.  Harvester    7  cum.  5.90  5.74 

National  Biscuit 7  cum.  5.83  5.74 

Pressed  Steel  Car 7  n.  c.  7.52  7.41 

Ry.  Steel  Spring    7  cum.  7.70  7.25 

U.  S.  Steel 7  cum.  6.10  6.02 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical.  8  cum.  6.75  6.25 

Another  list,  made  up  of  preferred  stocks 

and  bonds,   gave  the  number  of  shares  of 

each  which  would  be  needed  to  absorb  the 

$24,000,  as  follows: 

Amount.        Name.  Cost.        '^"^ 

50  shares  U.  S.  Steel  pfd $5,720  $350 

30  shares  Pressed  Steel  Car  pfd .  2,800  210 

30  shares  Amer.  Sugar  pfd 3,450  210 

30  shares  Am.  Car  &  Fdy.  pfd  . .  3,270  210 

$4,000  Westinghouse  6s 4,000  240 

$2,000  Amer.  Locomotive  5s    . .  2.000  100 

$2,000  Hudson  Co.  6s    2,000  120 

Total   $23,240  $1,440 

Our  readers  are 


CONFIDENCE    is    the    only 
true  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  successful  and  last- 
ing business  in   the  selling  of  in- 
vestment securities. 


^ 


^i*»«-«/ 


I  should  like  to  win  your  confidence  only 
by  deserving  it,  in  that  confidential, 
advisory  relation  which  should  exist 
between  a  reputable  and  conservative 
broker  and  his  customers. 

In  my  dealings  with  the  largest  clientele 
of  investors  of  moderate  means,  in  New 
England,  for  the  past  five  years,  I  have  won 
their  confidence  by  sane  and  safe  advice 
regarding  the  stocks  I  have  recommended 
as  profitable  investments. 

No  securities  receive  my  endorsement  unless  by  personal  and  rigid  investigation  I  am 
satisfied   that  they  are  RIGHT  and  you  are  SAFE  in  buying  them. 

The  large  business  which  I  have  already  built  up  throughout  New  England  of  selling  high- 
grade  investment  securities  to  the  small  investor  by  mail,  and  my  personal  record,  will  stand 
the  very, closest  investigation. 

If  you  don't  know  who  1  am  or  whether  I  am  a  responsible  broker  with  whom  to  do  business, 
ask  your  bank  or  any  of  the  following  well-known  New  England  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, with  whom  I  carry  deposits  and  do  business,  what  they  think  of  me  and  the  kind  of 
securities  I  sell: 


Auburn,  Maine,  National  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank 

Bangor,  Maine,  Elastera  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

Boston,  Mass.,  American  Trust  Co. 

Boston,  Mass.,  First  National  Bank 

Brattletoro,  Vt.,  Vermont  National  Bank 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  City  Bank 

Bristol,  Conn.,  Bristol  Trust  Co. 

Danbury.  Conn.,  City  National  Bank 

Derby.  Conn..  Birmingham  National  Bank 

Fitchburg,  Mass..  Safety  Fund  National  Bank 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Aetna  National  Bank 

Hartford,  Conn.,  State  Bank 

Haitford,  Conn.,  Fidelity  Trust  Co. 

Hartford.  Conn.,  American  National  Bank 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Hartford  Trust  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  City  Bank 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Hartford  National  Bank 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Riverside  Trust  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  River  Banking  Co. 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  Home  National  Bank 

Meriden,  Conn.,  Home  National  Bank 

Middletown,  Conn.,  First  National  Bank 

New  Britain.  Conn.,  Nevtr  Britain  National  Bank 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  National  Tradesmen's  Bank 

New  London,  Conn.,  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

North  Adams,  Mass.,  North  Adams  Trust  Co. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  Thames  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 

Pawtucket  R.  I.,  Slater  Trust  Co. 

Piltsfield,  Mass.,  Berkshire  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 

Portland,  Maine,  Portland  National  Bank 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Atlantic  National  Bank 

Providence,  R.  I.,  National  Elxchange  Bank 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Union  Trust  Co. 

Springfield.  Mass.,  Springfield  National  Bank 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Third  National  Bank 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Springfield  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Union  Trust  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  Stamford  Trust  Co. 

Seymour,  Conn.,  Seymour  Trust  Co. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Colonial  Trust  Co. 

Westfield,  Mass.,  First  National  Bank 

Willimanric,  Conn.,  Windham  National  Bank 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Worcester  Trust  Co. 


'  I  'HE  great  difficulty  with  the  average 
^    investor  is,  how  to  inform  himself  as 
to  the  best  stocks  to  buy  and  where  to 
buy  them. 

I  am  a  specialist  in  the  best  dividend-paying 
New  England  manufactunng  stocks  ;  and  the 
man  or  woman  with  one  hundred  dollars  to  in- 
vest has  just  as  good  a  chance  as  the  one  with 
ten  thousand.  It  makes  no  difference  where  you 
live,  you  can  do  business  with  me  by  mail  to 
your  entire  satisfaction. 

Three  of  the  best  New  Elngland  tnanufactutins  stocks  to 
be  bought  today,  in  my  judgment,  are  as  follows : 

THE  USWOCO  MILLS,  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Td  Guaranteed  Preferred  Stock. 

The  Uswoco  Mills  are  leased  to  the  United  States  Worsted 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  textile 
manufacturing  companies  in  New  England.  Present  price, 
$110  per  share,  to  net  6.36*.     Send  for  circular  A. 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

of  Springfield,  Mass. 
7%  Convertible  Preferred  Stock. 

This  old  established  company  shows  remarkable  earnings. 
The  convertible  f ea  ture  of  this  stock  is  very  valuable.  Present 
price,  $110  per  share,  to  net  6.36'.    Send  for  circular  B. 

THE  WHITCOMB-BLAISDELL  MACHINE 

TOOL  CO.,  of  Worcester.  Mass. 

7  to  10^  Preferred  Stock. 

One  of  Worcester's  oldest  and  most  prosperous  manufac- 
turing companies,  whose  product  has  the  highest  reputation 
in  the  trade.  Present  price,  $105  per  share,  to  net  6.67IJ. 
Send  for  circular  C. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  $100.  $1,000  OR  $10.000  TO  INVEST,  NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  LlVE-WniTE  ME  TODAY 

THOMAS  C.  PERKINS 

INCORPORATED 


42  CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  BUILDING 
HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


GOOD 
GUN  OIL 


No  matter  how  new  or  how  old  youp  (jun,  it  needs 

3  in  One.'     Trigger,  shell  extractor,  hammer,  break 

joints — every  action  part  of  any  gun  works  easier, 

surer,  truer,  i£  oiled  with    '3  in  One."   It  cleans  gun 

barrels    inside    and   out,   removes   residue    o{    burnt 

powder,  black  or  smokeless.   Positively  prevents  rust 

;  in  any  climate  or  weather.    Will  not  gum  or  dry  out. 

3  in  One"  also  cleans  and    polishes    stock. 

F  RPF  '^^  '^'^  2ood  oil  on  your  gun  at  our  expense. 

i   lll"l»  Write  ior  sample  bottle  and  booklet — both 

free.      Library  Slip  io   every  package.      3    IN   ONE 

OIL  CO.,  18  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Society,  School  Pins 

Solid  Gold,  this  size  $1 .00  each 

WINSHIP  &  CO. 

705  L  Masonic  Temple.  Chirasro,  III 


Red  Cedar  Chest  Sent   Prepaid 

^^^^^  On  15  Days'  Trial 

Moth, 

Damp, 

and 

Dost 

Proof. 


Protects    furs  and    clothing    against 

motlia     Xoc.iniphor  roiiiiir.'d.    Ssvet  aold  itor.rt 

ehar^es.    V.>rv  ri»omT.    Built  of  fr.-iFrant  Southern 

Rod   Cedar,  lioavilv  iniunH    with    wiie    copper   hjinds.     Very   rrn»- 

luental.       W.  prepay   frrliht  .harirss.     SeU   dlr»«t    tnm    fartary 

to   hone.     Write    for   catalos-    showinF    many    slTles    and    pric««. 

PltUaO.NT   EED   CEDIR    COEST  CO,  D.pt.  *S,  SuleiTille.  N.  C. 
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Safety  and  Attractive  Income 

We  are  offering  to  net  5}^%  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  an  old 
established,  successful  Chicago  Company,  and  particularly  com- 
mend them  to  conservative  investors  on  account  of  the  following 
excellent  features  : 

1 — The  Company' s  net  assets  are  over  six  times  the  amount  of 
the  bonds. 

2 — The  real  estate  security  alone  is  conservatively  valued  at  practi- 
cally twice  the  bond  issue. 

3 — Under  the  operation  of  our  serial  plan  the  margin  of  security 
will  steadily  increase. 

4 — The  net  earnings  of  the  Company  are  several  times  the  average 
annual  requirement  for  principal  and  interest. 

5 — The  bonds  are  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  and  have  be- 
hind them  assets  of  over  eleven  times  the  amount  of  the  issue. 

The  business  of  this  Company  has  been  unifortnly  successful,  is 
rapidly  increasing  and  is  fundamental  and  permanent. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  718  R. 

Peabod^Hontbleling  &Co. 

(Established  1865)  181   La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


A    SAFE   INVESTMENT  MARKET 

The  Literary  Digest  aims  to  exclude  from  its  Finan- 
cial colnmns  all  advertisements  of  unsafe  or  highly 
Bpeculative  securities.  We  investigate  each  new 
proposition  which  is  oftered  us  for  publication. 


The  Banking  Houses  whose  advertisements  we  accept 
are  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  reliable  institutions 
They  will  gladly  give  information  and  advice  to  our 
readers,  and  they  offer  the  same  service  to  the  small 
as  well  as  the  large  investor. 


The  Straus  Building 


THE  HOME  OF 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  Co. 


ESTABLISHED  1882 

S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 

Strictly  adhering  to 

Mortgage  and  Bond   Banking 

and  specializing  in 

REAL  ESTATE 

FIRST  MORTGAGE 

BONDS 


on  centrally  located,  improved  prop- 
erties in  Chicago,  solicit  the  patron- 
age of  investors  who  are  looking 
for  conservative  investments  at 
the  best  rate  of  interest  con- 
sistent with  absolute  safety 


WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULARS 

S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 


MADISON  AND  CLARK 
STREETS 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 


It  should  be  added  that  this  Wall  Street 
expert  was  asked  to  name  securities  that 
would  yield  a  larger  return  than  can  be  had 
from  what  are  usually  known  as  "women's 
investments."  The  Review  of  Reviews  re- 
marks that,  for  a  woman  investor,  the  list 
is  ''unusual,"  being  one  that  the  investor 
"needs  to  watch  during  a  period  of  stock 
depression,  when  it  might  require  consider- 
able courage  to  hold  on  and  wait  for  re- 
covery." As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of 
these  preferred  shares  and  bonds  advances 
have  been  made  since  the  advice  was  given. 
Another  and  longer  list  of  railway  and  in- 
dustrial stocks,  issued  by  one  of  the  Wall 
Street  houses^  contains  the  following: 


Div. 
Rate. 

5% 

6% 
6% 
4% 
6% 

O  /o 

10% 
8% 
5% 
7% 
7% 

7% 
7% 
4% 

4% 

9% 
20% 

5% 
7% 
7% 

10% 
7% 
6% 
4% 
6% 
8% 
2% 
5% 
7% 
6% 
5% 
6% 
6% 

10% 


28.62       76       5.26 


8TEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  RAILROADS 

Rate 
Earned     Cur-    Price 
Last        rent      Jan. 
Year  %. Y ear  %.  12. 
Atch.,  T.  &  S.  F., 

pfd 17.89  18.01      102J 

Atch.,  T.  &  S.  F.      8.89       9.01      102i 

Atl.  C.  Line 12.10  1.3.25     118 

B.  &  O.,  pfd 27.60  25.30       901 

B.  &  0 9.14       8.89     105i 

B.  R.  Transit ... .      5.72       5.90       76 

Can.  Pacific 16.04  18.10     204i 

Centralof  N.  J.. .    18.60  18.45     280 
Ches.  &  Ohio.  .  .  .    10.02       9.15       81^ 
Chi.  &  Nor' west.      8.22       7.40     143 
Ch.,  M.  &  St.  P. 

pfd 16.07  14.20     150 

Ch.,  M.  &St.  P.  .      9.07       8.20     124| 

Ch..St.  P.,M.  &0.   9.85  10.20     140 
Col.  &  South.,  1st 

pfd 34.73 

Col.  &  South.,  2d 

pfd 30.73  25.63 

Del.  &  Hud 12.22  14.09 

Del.,  Lack.  &W.  52.77  39.63 
Den.&RioG.,pfd  28.1  7.37 
Great  Northern. .     8.47       7.26 

111.  Central 7.17       9.86 

Lehigh  Valley.  ..    18.06  11.76 

Louis.  &  Nash  ..    17.36  14.11 

Mich.  Cen 14.20  13.08 

Mis.  K.  &  T.,  pfd.  8.01  5.65 
N.  Y.  Central. ..  .  7.67  6.10 
N.Y.,  N.  H.  &H.  7.50  7.35 
N.  Y.,0.  &W...  2.26  3.40 
Norfolk  &  West. .  11.71  9.80 
North.  Pacific. .  .      8,99       6.81 

Penfi.R.  R 7.78       8.10 

P.,  C.,C.  &St.  L.    10.30       9.88 

ReadingCo 10.77       9.63 

South.  Pacific...    12.99  11.45 

Union  Pacific. . .   19.17  17.68 

INDUSTRIALS 


Invt. 
Yield. 

4.8S 
5.85 
5.08 
4.43 
5.70 
6.58 
4.90 
2.86 
6.13 
4.90 

4.67 
5.62 
5.00 


76i 
166 
.530 
-^8J- 
i23i 
134 
175i 
144i 
180 

64f 
110 
150 

41 

lOH 
1161 
126i 

98i 
156J 
115i 
173J 


5.23 
5.42 
3.77 
7.33 
5.67 
5.22 
5.70 
4.84 
3.33 
6.18 
5.45 
5.33 
4.88 
4.93 
6.01 
4.75 
5.08 
3.85 
5.18 
5.76 


Rate 
Earned     Cur-    Price 

Div.  Last        rent      Jan. 

Rate.  Year%.Year%.  12. 

6%  Am.  B.  Sugar,  pf.  27 .  94     94 

5%  Am.  Can.  pfd....      6.68     77J 

7%  Am.  Car.  &F.,pf  13.63      118 

6%  Am.  Co.  Oil,  pfd.    19.46     105 

7%  Am.  Loco.,  pfd.  .      8.34     Ill 

7%  Am.  S.  &  Ref.,  pf  14.09     ...    .      104^ 

4%  Am.  S.  &  Refi...  .      7.09     74| 

7%  Am.  Sug.  R.,pfd.  10.90     114 


17.05      114i 

9.01     11.46     141i 

93i 

93 

101 

140i 

150i 


31.83 


6.75 
9.96 


17.82      112| 


6.22 
2.69 


55 

71 
107i 
159 

94 


Invt. 

Yield. 
6.38 
6.45 
5.93 
5.71 
6.31 
6.72 
5.37 
6.14 
6.13 
5.64 
6.42 
7.53 
6.93 
4.27 
5.33 
3.56 
5.45 
8.45 
6.53 
5.03 
7.45 
7.21 
6.71 


6.40 


7%,  Am.  Sug.  Refi.. 

8%  Am.  Tel.  &  Tele 

6%  Am.  Tob.,  pfd.. 

7%  Am.  Woolen,  pfd    14 .  50 

7%  Cen.  Leath,  pfd..    14.77 

6%  Con.  Gas,  N.  Y. 

8%  Gen.  Electric... 

4%  Int.  Harvester  . 

3%  Nat.   Lead 

6%  N.  Y.  Air  Brake 

7%  People's  Gas 8.89 

8%>  PuUmanCo 11.61 

7%  Rep.  Iron  &  S. .    11.61 

8%  U.S.  Rub.  1st  pf  13.84     lllj 

5%U.S.  Steel 10.59     12.80       74i 

8%  Virg.  Caro,  Chem 

pfd 24.20     125 

'Wliile  these  lists  comprize  stocks,  of  what 
may  in  general  be  called  the  standard  class, 
with  good  records  for  paying  dividends  readers 
of  The  Literary  Digest,  seeking  invest- 
ments, are  specially  urged,  before  investing,  to 
procure  advice  as  to  particular  stocks  and 
bonds  from  a  banker  or  broker  of  experience 
and  good  repute  in  their  neighborhood. 

The  house  issuing  the  long  list  from  which 
the  above  short  lists  are  taken,  has  also 
sent  out  to  customers  three  small  selected 
lists  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes. 
Those  of  the  first  class  are  described  as  in- 
tended for  "investors  asking  about  stocks 
the  dividends  on  which  are  considered  safe"; 
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those  of  the  second  for  persons  seeking  "se- 
curities netting  a  large  return  with  a  fair 
degree  of  safety";  those  of  the  third  for 
persons  who  seek  "stocks  which  at  present 
pay  no  dividends,  but  which  have  chances 
of  being  put  on  a  dividend  basis  in  the  not 
distant  future."     Following  are  these  lists: 

A  Divi- 
dend 
Paid  Con- 
Price   Divi-      Yield    seculively 
FIRST  CLASS         About  dejid       About         for 

Penn 128       6%       4.7%       54  yrs. 

Chi.  &  Northwestern  142       7%       5.0%       3 'J  yrs. 

Del.  &Hudson 163       9%       5.5%       30  yrs. 

U.  S.  Steel,  pfd 117       7%       6.0%        10  yrs 

Southern  Pacific. .. .    116       6%       5.2%         5  yrs, 

SECOND    CLASS.  ^  ,„ 

Northern  Pacific. .. .  115       7%  6.1%  12  yrs. 

Atchison 100       6%  6.0%  10  yrs. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. .  .  105       6%  5.7%  11  yrs. 

dies.  &  Ohio 81       5%  6.2%  11  yrs. 

Kan.  CitySo.,pf(l.  .  65       4%  6.2%  4  yrs. 

M.,  Kan.  T.  pfd 62       4%  6.5%,  5  yrs. 

THIRD  CLASS.     Pricc  About  High  \909  Low  1910 

So.  Ry.,  pfd 61%  75i  43 

Am.  B.  Sugar 42  49i  24- 

U.S.  Rubber,  com.  .          34  57|  27 

Westinghouse,  com .          66  90  49i 

THE    PRODUCTION    OF    GOLD    AND 
SILVER 

The  preliminary  report  for  1910,  of  George 
E.  Roberts,  Director  of  the  Mint,  contains 
tables  of  the  world's  production  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  amount  of  gold  produced  in  this 
country  by  States,  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
duction last  year,  is  given  as  follows: 


State  or  Territory 

Alabama 

Alaska 20, 

Arizona 2, 

California 20, 

Colorado  21, 

Georgia 

Idaho 1, 

Missouri 

Montana  3, 

Nevada  16, 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania   

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Rico 

Kansas 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 6, 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah 4, 

Virginia 

Wasliiugton 

Wyoming 

Oklahoma 

Miscellaneous 


Final, 

1909 
$29,200 
339,600 
626,800 
703,600 
846,600 

43,400 

344,200 

200 

750,100 

386,200 


252,800 

31,400 

829,000 

6,200 

247,600 

600 

""7,466 
573,600 

4,300 

400 

213,300 

4,000 
429,000 

3,900 


Preliminary 

1910 

$29,416 

16,987,990 

3,375,256 

21,146,150 

20,408,641 

25,488 

992,930 

"3i465!364 

17,941,643 

599 

397,974 

54,884 

631,173 

2,419 

90,357 

1,013 

11,163 

31,566 

5,183,070 

3,514 

475 

4,243,907 

558 

711,359 

3,990 

15,090 

299,225 


Total 99,673,400       96,055,214 

BradslreeCs,  commenting  on  this  table, 
notes  as  an  interesting  feature  of  it  that 
California  "takes  the  first  position  as  a  gold 
producer,  replacing  Colorado,  which  had  held 
the  lead  in  that  respect  since  1897,  while 
Alaska  displays  a  rather  sharp  falling  off, 
which  is  attributed  to  less  favorable  results 
attending  the  workings  of  the  Nome  district." 
Another  table  in  Mr.  Roberts'  preliminary 
report  gives  the  total  gold  production  in 
1910  for  this  country,  Africa,  and  Australia, 
and  along  with  it  the  totals  for  the  same 
countries  for  each  year  back  to  1894,  as 
follows: 


Years  United  Slalea 

1910 $96,055,200 

1909 99,673,400 

1908 94,560,000 

1907 90,437,700 

1906 94,371,000 

1905 88,180,000 

1904 80,723,000 

1903 73,591,000 

1902 80,000,000 

1901 78,666,000 

1900 79,171,000 

1899 71,0.53,000 

1808 64,463,000 

1897 57,363,000 

1896 53,088,000 

1895 46,610,000 

1894 39,500,000 


Africa 

$175,000,000 

170,988,600 

166,520,000 

160,072,000 

104,361,000 

110.695,000 

85,519,000 

67, 99s, 000 

39,023,000 

9,089,000 

8,672,000 

73,023,000 

80,128,000 

58,5.58,000 

45,185,000 

44,798,000 

41,760,000 


Austrolia 
.165,602,600 
71,007,900 
73,327,000 
76,906,000 
83,406,000 
85,026,000 
87,767,000 
89,210,000 
81,578,000 
76,880,000 
73,498,000 
79,321,000 
64,860,000 
52,665,000 
44,407,000 
44,554,000 
40,271,000 


"  Certainty  is  what  a  man  seeks  in  everything." 

The  man  who  buys  a  model  10  visible 

Reming^ton  Typewriter 

buys  absolute  certainty:  a  certainty  of 
satisfaction  guaranteed  by  the  greatest 
typewriter  makers  in  the  world. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Mark 
Twaii 
said: 


I  have  found  that  one  can  do  without  principles,  but 
not  without  the  Standard  Dictionary." 

For  a  brief  time  we  will  present  our  new  $6.00  Atlas 
of  the  World  free  to  each  subscriber  for  the  special 
price  edition  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

This  limited  edition  of  the  great  unabridged  Standard 
Dictionary  has  just  been  issued  in  rich  full  leather 
binding.  Each  copy  is  elegantly  finished  and  abso- 
lutely complete,  and  includes  all  the  latest  terms,  such 
as  biplane,  viimeography,  rural  delivery,  etc.,  etc.,  not 
found  in  any  other  dictionary. 

The  Free  Atlas  includes  124  nages  of  large,  new, 
colored  maps,  beautiful  as  tho  hand-painted,  16  pages 
of  1910  Census  Statistics,  and  a  100-page  Gazetteer, 
which  has  been  called    'the  world  in  half-tone." 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  for- 
ward you  an  illustrated  prospectus,  a  sample  two-page 
map,  and  the  terms  of  our  special  Dictionary  and  free 
Atlas  offer. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

44-60  E.  23d  Sl,  New  York 
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Pacific  Northwest 

Ir\f  o  r  rrvtxti  o  rx, 

Yiew^  5-lllus  trrafions 

Froa 

IF  yon  are  interested  in  Oregon  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  we  want  your 
name  and  address.  We  want  to  see 
to  it  that  you  receive  correct  and  im- 
partial information  regarding  the  dif- 
lerent  sections  of  the  Pacific  Korth- 
west.  The  information  will  help  yoa 
to  decide  upon  the  towB  or  section  yoa 
would  prefer  to  come  to.  Over  170  de- 
velopment organizations  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  banded  together  under 
the  names  of  The  Oregon  Development 
League,  The  Southwest  Washington 
Development  Association  and  The 
League  of  Southern  Idaho  Commercial 
Clubs.  Information  is  gathered  by 
these  clubs  and  forwarded  to  you.  Sena 
your  name  and  address  at  once  to 

Information  Director 

Portland  Commercial   Club 

Portland,    Oregon 


colgote:^ 


i't-TR^-il 


Bl&EfCM 


REaw 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

January  14. — Portuguese  railway  strikers  accept 
the  concession  made  by  their  employers  and  re- 
turn to  work. 

January  17. — A  sixteen-hour  fight  between  rebels 
and  Mexican  troops  is  reported  from  Corome, 
Chihuahua. 

January  17. — Twenty-seven  members  of  the  crew 
are  rescued  from  the  German  sub-marine  US, 
which  is  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Kiel.  Three 
others  die  of  suffocation. 

In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Premier 
Briand  is  shot  at  by  a  madman.  Director  of 
Public  Relief  Mirman  is  wounded. 

Colonel  Gara,  Minister  of  War  in  Paraguay, 
forces  President  Conda  to  resign  and  puts  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  government. 

A  convention  of  peace  is  signed  and  the  troops 
wiU  be  withdrawn  from  the  frontier  of  San 
Domingo  and  Haiti. 

January  18. — In  Tokyo  23  men  and  one  woman 
are  sentenced  to  death  for  conspiracy  to  kill 
the  Crown  Prince  and  imperial  oflQcers.  The 
Mikado  later  commutes  the  sentence  of  twelve 
to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Sir  Francis  Gallon,  explorer,  author,  and  psy- 
chologist, dies  in  London. 

Pomestic 

Washington 

January  17. — The  Monetary  Commission  makes 
public  the  plan  of  Senator  Aldrich  for  making 
bank  reserves  more  available  in  times  of  stress 
and  providing  for  a  more  elastic  currency 
through  a  federation  of  national  banks  to  be 
known  as  the  "National  Reserve  Association." 
The  Standard  Oil  case  is  closed  and  argument  on 
the  Corporation  Tax  begins  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

January  19. — At  a  caucus  of  Democratic  members 
of  the  next  House  of  Representatives,  Champ 
Clark  is  [chosen  Speaker,  and  the  majority 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
are  selected  with  Oscar  Underwood  of  Alabama 
as  Chairman.  Power  to  appoint  committees  is 
given  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

General 

January  14. — The  United  States  battleship  Ar- 
kansas is  launched  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

January  15. — A  statement  signed  by  a  number  of 
prominent  men  and  women  giving  six  argu- 
ments against  fortifying  the  Panama  Canal  is 
given  out  from  Boston. 

It  is  announced  that  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  for  1910  aggregated  $200,000,000, 
a  record  figure,  forming  one-fourth  of  the  total 
manufactures  exported. 

Three  negroes  are  lynched  at  Shelbyville,  Ky. 

January  17. — Eight  men  are  killed  by  an  explosion 
on  the  battleship  Delaware. 

The  Democratic  rally  at  Baltimore  is  addrest  by 
Governor  Harmon,  Champ  Clark,  Senator 
Bailey  of  Texas,  and  ex-Senator  Blackburn,  of 
Kentucky 

The  following  United  States  Senators  are  elected 
by  the  Legislatures  of  their  respective  States: 

Connecticut George  P.  McLean  (Rep.) 

Maine Charles  F.  Johnson  (Dem.) 

Michigan Charles  J.  Townsend  (Rep.) 

Missouri James  A.   Reed  (Dem.) 

Nebraska G.  M.  Hitchcock  (Dem.) 

North  Dakota A.  J.  Gronna  (Rep.) 

January  18. — William  Paret,  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Bishop  of  Maryland,  dies  in  Baltimore. 
The  following  United  States  Senators  are  elected: 

Indiana John  W.  Kern  (Dem.) 

Massachusetts H.  C.   Lodge  (Rep.) 

Rhode  Island Henry  F.   Lippitt  (Rep.) 

Washington Miles  Poindexter  (Rep.) 

January  19. — Paul  Morton,  president  of  the  Equit- 
able Life  Assurance  Society,  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  dies  in  New  York. 


HISTORY  MADE  VISIBLE  TO  TJIE 

The  Complete  Story  of  Our  Country  from  Columbus  to  Taft:    Its  Discovery, 
Settlement,  Consolidation,  Territorial,  Political  and  Economic  Development 

A  MARVELOUS  ARRAY  OF  HISTORIC  INFORMATION  PRESENTED  IN 
ONE  VIEW  THROUGH  A  BEAUTIFULLY   COLORED  CHART 
Accompanied  by  a  book  of  Text,  indispensable  to  the  Teacher,  Preacher,  Student, 
Professional  and  Busy  Man. 

You  ought  to  know  all  about  it,  so  send  us  a  postal  for  full  particulars. 

WINDSOR  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  225   Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Savings  or 
Surplus  Funds 

Entnisted  to  the  care  of  this  Company — 
Are  absolutely  safe — secured  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  real  estate  deposited  in  trust  in  one 
of  Baltimore's  strongest  Trust  Companies. 

Are  alnuays  available — May  be  withdrawn 
on  demand  at  any  time,  without  notice. 

Earn  a  high  rate  of  interest — 5  per  cent  per 
annum  is  paid  for  every  day  the  money  remains 
in  our  care. 

This  Company  has  been  in  business  sixteen  years 
and  in  all  that  time  there  has  never  been  a  day's  delay  in 
the  maiUng  of  checks  for  either  interest  or  withdrawals. 
Do  you  know  of  any  other  investment  for 
your  money   that  offers  such  liberal  interest — 
such  ample  security—  and  that  allows  you  to  with- 
draw your  money  at  any  time  without  notice  ? 

Wriie  lo-da))  for  the  booklet. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


6%  SECURED 
CERTIFICATES 

As  the  Secured  Certificates  issued 
by  this  company  yield  6%  per 
annum  net — being  tax  free — the  in- 
come therefrom  is  from  50%  to 
100%  greater  than  from  taxable 
securities.  They  are  independently 
secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  im- 
proved real  estate,  the  mortgage 
accompanies  each  Certificate.  Their 
safety  is  also  assured  by  the  Capital 
and  Surplus  of  this  institution. 
Wriie  for  booklet  "  F." 

Capital  luid  Surplus  $400,000.00 

SALT  LAKE  SECURITY 
frTRUST  COMPANY 

; :  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  :  I 
f  E  M?GURRIN.  P/i£S.         EST.  iaS6 


Our  readers  are  asfeed  to  mention  Tue  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


TOURS 

Limited  Parties        Personally  Escorted 
Over  thirty  years  of  American  man- 
aged tours  for  Americans. 


-Jap 


an- 


The  Cherry  Blossom  Tour  leaves 
San  Francisco  Feb.  28th  for  Japan, 
China,  Korea  and  directly  home, 
or  continuing'  via  Trans-Siberian 
Route  to  Berlin  and  home. 


-Europe- 


First  European  Tours  leave  New 
York  Mar.  8  and  April  8  for  the 
Mediterranean,  Italy  and  Italian 
lakes,  Switzerland,  the  Alps,  Ger- 
many and  other  European  points. 


-Panama- 


and  the  West  Indiec.  Leave  New 
York  Feb.  4,10,15,16,17,24  and  later 
12  tours  including  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean. 


W/iic/i  Booklet  mciy  we  send  you  ? 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

806    Washington  St.,  Boston  ;    225  Fifth 

Ave.,  N.  Y. ;  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburg  ; 

1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Pilgrim  Tours 

Twenty  Trips  to  Europe 
Moderate  Cost      Best  Management 


Especially  attractive  trips  Mar. 
i8,  April  8,  29,  and  later  to  the 

Mediterranean 

Coronation,  Norway, 
Sweden,    British    Isles 

AND  ALL  EUROPEAN  POINTS 

Booklets  ready  from 

The  Pilgrim  Tours 

Old  Soutli  Charch  Bailding,  Boston 

or  any  office  dl"  the 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

Agents  of  the  Pilgrim  Tours  2,  C 


HAVANA 

Semi-weekly    sailings    from     New 
York.     New,  large  steamers 

Write  for  booklet  and  schedules 

New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
Pier  14,  Eatt  River,  New  York 


MOTORING  IN  EUROPE 

All  A  bout  It. 
H.  AV.  Duiiiiiii;;  &  Company 

102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 


ALTHOUSE'Sp^S  TOURS 

High  Grade  and  IncUisivo  Tours  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean including  the  Orient.  AU.i  Tours  to  North- 
ern Europe  with  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia. 
"Around  the  World."  Stri.tly  First  Cl.iss. 
Conipvohensivo  Itiufrarit'S.  Evi-Uisive  Features. 
716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  BESTof  EUROPE  r'ttrL 

Small    Parties :    Auto     Kxcursions ;    June 
Sailings.     A  trip  worth  while. 
E.  W.  VAN  DEDSEN,  642  W.  12'tth  St.,  N.  T. 

EQiopean  Travelers  StioQldlDGlQde 

SIA/ITZERL/\ND 

on  that  coming  tour.  Let  us  tell  you  why 
and  how  to  see  the  mi>st  luiique  and  inter- 
esting country  in  the  old  world.  No  fees. 
K.xpert  travel  information  and  booklets  free. 
Send  postal  fcr  our  Travel  Letter  No.  11. 
SWISS  FKUKKAIi  K.%II,llO.%n 
941  Firth  Ato.  Nov  York  City 


^LACKSEA'^MlOimUlANeAN  ^ 

Lnving  GENOA    APRIL28 

Jfrru^i/Tg  U CtNO*     "-■-•■in  *'.'i'.».*..o^  t 
MAY  30  ROUND     TRIP 

$250.  *!!?  Ur 

A  strictly  Orient&i  joumey  by  «  ^ip 
eonilfucitd  soldyfor  service  in 
thtxwaieri    EnccllentcuDine 
Every  comfort,  canvsmence 
and  luxury 


Traveleri' checks  good 
ftll  over  the  world 

ffr/rv/or 
ZioaA/e/  D  ^  ^ 
eAe  Cruise  f /hit  ^ 
/neercsts 
you 


<il 


FARTHEST  NORTH 
'  MID-SUMMER  TOUR 
'  EVER  PLANNEO.WITHIN  LESSTHAN 
10"  OF  THE  NORTH  POLE 


Ounce  to  hunt  B/g  Game! 

B'r   TMC   WELL-KNOWN 

log,  SEogggis  \msmm^ 

13.702  T0NS-9.7OO  M.P 

f leafing  ^XkZHZH    JULY   18 
$375. ^n£U? 

ffeturmng  to    BREMEN     AUG  16 


^iNORTH  GERMAN  LISYD 

OELRICHS  aCO.Gen.  Agts. 

5  enOADWAY,  New  vork 


European  Tours 

Attractive  all  expense  Tours  under 
escort  and  independent. 

Early  Mediterranean  Tour  Feb.  4, 
$340.  Send  for  free  copy  of  our 
travel  magazine,  "  Big  and  Little 
Journeys,"  containing  complete 
itineraries  of  25  different  tours. 

BEEKMAN  TOURIST  CO. 

338  Washington  St.,  Boston 


Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 

THE  iijI':al  winter  re.sort. 

Now  Open.  Accommodates  400.  Out-door 
life  all  winter.  Beautiful  drives,  saddle  rid- 
ing, tennis,  golf,  yachting,  sea  bathing. 

FINE  NEW  SWIMMING  POOL. 
Only  two  days   from    New   York    by  fast 
luxurious  steamers,  sailing  twice  a  week. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Mgrs. 
Hamilton  Bermuda 

University    Travel  -  Study   Club 

SpriiiR  Cultural  Tour,  March  29. 
SpriiisT  Oriental  Tour,  March  18. 
IJest-of-Europe  Tour.  June  14-24. 
Coronation   Tour.    June    10. 
Dr.  A.   C.   FLICK,  SYRACUSE,    N.   Y. 

TRAVEL  "WITH 

DUNNING 

1  he  Best  of  Europe  in  the  Best  Way. 

II.  \T.  niii\ivi.vuA  40. 

102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 

FREE  TOUR  TO  EUROPE.  IrtltTl'^ 

EIGHT  friends  to  join  one  of  my  tours  a  free 
ticket  will  be  given.  Apply  to  EDWIN 
JONES,  462  Putnam  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TO  EUROPE  IN  1911 
10  TOURS   UNDER  ESCORT 

Itineraries  sent  on  request 

Special  inducements  to  organizers 

MAKSTKIIS  T01'lt8 

248  WnshincionSt.,  Ilosiiiii  31  >V.S(likSt.,New  York 

I  The  Grinnell  Tours  to  Europe 

For  prospectus  giving  detailed  informa- 
I  tion  address 

Professor  CHARLES  N.  SMILEY 
I  Griunell  College  Grinnell,  Iowa 

rxrvKusTrv     imii.yt.s 

2.U1I0  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the-  World's  Masterpieces  of  .\rt. 
<»ii«>  font  each  or  I'-O  cents  per 
liunilreil.  Spud  two-cent  st.inip 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity  PI..  Boston. 

i^ob^^otVs  €>\^  ?i^oiiu  tr oiirtf 

First  party  will  sail  Feb.  22  by  WhitoPtar  Liii.T 
"tVdrir."  for  Spain,  Morocco.  Sicily. Italy.  The  Ri- 
viera. Paris.  London*  Second  tour  sails  July  3rd. 
Both  txiurs  exclusively  first  class,  and  both  are  con- 
ducted personally  by  Mrs  Robson-  Itineraries  up.n 
request.  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Robsou,  Youkers.  N    Y. 

12tli  YEAR  IN  THE  ORIENT 

Select  Party,  February  IS,  under  Prof.  John 
H.  Huddilston,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maine. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  Hoase  Boston,  Ma». 


SECONDTiXCHTING  CRUISE- 


j/J    by  tlfey^merican line's  splendid 

rJLscr^S.  S.  NEW  V©MK'0.6^°  Tor,. 

Sails  March  4, 31  Days.  Costing  $150  &up 

^^  Leaves  in  Winter,  Returns  in  Spring 

Visitinjj  the  principal  islands  and  the  Pan- 
ama C:inal,  including  over  two  days  on  the 
Isthmus.  Every  up-to-date  facility  including 
Electric  Fans  in  all  Rooms,  Launches,  Swim- 
ming Pool,  Dark  Room,  .String  Orchestra,  etc.  Side 
trips  across  the  Isthmus,  across  Cuba  and  elsewhere. 
Send  for  Program 

PLEASURE  CRUISE  DEPARTMENT.  9  Broadway,  New  York 

Offices  and  ayencies  everywhere 


Special  facilities  offered  to  private 
persons  for  independent  travel  on  the 

NILE 

Rates,  booklet  ott  request. 
TABET'S  TOURS  COMPANY 

380    Flftli   Avoiiue.    .\ew    Vork 
Cairo  Office:  Opposite  the  Savoy  Hotel 

haly  to  Holland  ^„Val.^fo„fi.^%T- 

lightful  Itinerary  of  over  four  months.  Ex- 
perienced leadership.  $1200.  Address  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Ware,39  Newbuiy  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


\  ou  will  surely  be  pleased  if  you  go  abroad 
with  one  of  our  spring  or  summer  parties  in 
1911.  Experienced  Leadership;  Congenial  Com- 
panionship. Arrangements  made  for  those  who 
prefer  to  travel  independently.  PANTLTND 
FOREIGN  TOURS,  612  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

"  Everybody  Satisfied  " 

DAVIDSON'S  TOU  R  Q 
Europe  ««  •"  "'^  ""^-^  ^ 

Gioa  Pcun  .\ve. 


Pittsbureb,  Pa. 


Europe  §:e  $260 


TOURSrir.  ORIENT 

4-lth  Annnal  Series  of  Tonra  de  Luxe  to 
Egypt,  the  Nile.  Holy  Land.  Turkey. 
Greece,  etc..  leave  Feb.  4,  18.  March  II. 
The  most  comprehensive  pleasure  tours 
through  the  East  ever  organized 

CIIDflDC  Tonrsde£,uz«  and  Vacation 
CUnUrC  Tours  for  1911.  Many  viMt 
Lnniinn  for  Coronation  of  KING 
GEOKGE   V. 

lADAU       PIIIIIA     »nd    Round    the 

JUrHnm     Wninfl    World  via  Man 

churia.    Siberia    and    Russia,  Feb.  15, 

.M^irth  8,  .\prU  5,  18. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

206  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  V. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook's  Travellers'  C'beqiiej.  are 
Uond  .\ll  Over  tbe  World. 


S.-lcct    9000 
mile  summer 
tours.    P  e  r  ■ 
_  sonal  escort: 

wide  choire  ,,f   mutes;  eleven    years*    experience; 
lii'.;hest  t.stimnnials.      Arplv  at  once 
THE  TEMPLE  TOURS. S  l!eae«nSt.,Boston,Mass. 

^  £k£\    days.  June  10.  Azores^Madeira — Qibral- 
I  III!    tar— Algiers — Europe    (Vienna.  Berlin). 
Short    to.ir   same    ship.       Latvr    tours. 
12  years  of  li'St  tours  at  lowest  nates. 
W.A.JOHNSON.  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 

PILGRIMAGES 

For  Music  Lovers,  Boole  Lovers.  Bible 
Lovers,  Social  Workers,  Lovers  of  Old  Ro- 
mance, of  History  and  Art.    Moderate  Price. 

H.  "\V.   Dl'NXING    &   CO. 
102  Congregational   House,    BOSTON,  MASS. 

RA  YTPR'Q  AttractiveTcurs  to  Europe   Strict- 
DAAIDIX   Ij  )y  first-class.     K-asonable  rat.  s. 

June   sailings.    Parties   limitetl. 

Special  AutumnaltourtoGreece.   i 
Tnrkev.  Palrstine  and  Frrpt.   Write  for  particulars. 
BAXTER'S  TOURS,  Sinton  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 0. 


HAWAII 

A  special  cruise  visiting  Honolulu  and 
Kilauea,  the  greatest  volcano  in  the  world. 
Sailing  from  San  Francisco  March  18,  1911. 

JAPAN 

Two  parties  sailing  in  March,  1911.  Special 
arrangements  for  private  tours  at  any  time. 

Around  the  World 

Several  parties  eastward  and  westward  in 
1911. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

4B  Beacon  St..  Boston,  Mass.;  789B Market  St.. 
Sao  Francisco  ;  553B  So.  Spring  St.,  Lot  Angeles 


University  Travel 


Of  all  Arts.  Travel  is  the  one  best  rewarded, 
least  Icnown,  most  travestied.  Getting 
about  is  not  difficult,  but  "getting  about" 
is  not  travel.     Let  us  tell  you  our  methods. 

TOURS  IN  WINTER.  SPRING,  SUMMER 
TO  THE  ORIENT  AND  El  ROPE 
We  own  and  operate  the  yacht  ATH  t.N.A  in 
Greece.  Tell  us  when  you  can  sail :  where 
you  would  go.  We  will  send  you  illustrated 
announcements. 
BI'RK.ir  OF  r\lVERSITV  TIH%KI- 

IB  Trinily  I'ljire,    Bo>loii.  Mji*-.. 


TOURS 


Free  Trip 


to  Europe  orin 
America  will  be  given 
at  any  time  to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight. 
Address  HABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean 
Street,  Brookh-n. 


TOIRS  to'  EUR  O  P  E 

$15S  and  upward.     Send  f,'r  Illustrated  IVx>klet. 
CHISWOI.P,   191  OranjTf  81.,   .»»t  H«Tf n,  fl. 
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EUROPE 

and  Orient 


Best    Way  to 
at  Mo.ierate 
nd  for  B,' 


Trar.l  (  The 

ost   I  iin-;ii. 

kUt       )         "^.< 


J.  P.flrmham,  Ideal  Tours  B«x  lOii-U.Pliisburc 


Miiriiii 


APPLETON  WISCONSIN 

BEST  TO  ORIENT  EUROPE  NORWAY 


<AVVAY-FROM  -THE-USUAL  ) 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Januarj-  28th.    (This  Tour  includes  Cuba,  i 
A  later  sailing  February  •Ith. 

JAPAN  and  CHINA 

February-  15th.      Later  sailings   March  8tl), 
March  21st.     Extension  to  Trans-Siberia. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  1911-1912 

Small  parties.     Luxurious  arrangements. 

^^tirf  ft>r  autiimncetnfnls. 

THK   tULLVKB    TOl  RS 

19  Trinity  Flkce  Boston,  Umi. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkkary  Dujkst  when  xvritlng  to  advenlsers. 


THE 

WEST  INDIES"" 

The   Spanish  Main,    Panama   Canal  and   Bermuda 


CRUISES 


JAMAICA 


By  the  new  twin-screw  S  S.  "MOLTKE"  (12,500  tons), 

largest   steamer  going   to   the  West  Indies  this  winter. 

Leaving  New  YorkFebruary  25th,  iqii,  fora  cruise  of  28  days'  duration, and  March  28th  for  a  Spring  Cruise 

of  16  days' duration.     Places  visited:  Havana  (Cuba),  San  Juan  (Porto  Rico),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Colon 

(Panama   Canal),   La    Guayra    (Venezuela) ,  Puerto  Cabeilo,   Port  of  Spain   (Trinidad),  La  Brea  Point, 

Bridgetown  (Barbadoes) ,  Fort  de  France  (Martinique) ,  St.  Pierre,  St.  Thomas  and  Bermuda. 

$85  and  $150  and  up. 

The  Caribbean  and  the  Panama  Canal.  By  the  superb  "PRI^^Z"  and  othir 
steamers  of  the  Atlas  Serviee  of  the  Hamburg-Aniei-lean  Line,  sailing  Weekly  to 
Cuba.  Janiaiea.  H.iyti,  Panama,  South  and  Central  America — Cruises  of  from  23  to  25  days'  duration,  iuclud- 
inff  berth,  meals  and  stop-over  privilege  in  either  Jamaica  or  Cuba.     SI  H5  nild  $140. 

Direct  service  to  Cuba  by  the  luxurious  twin-screw,  ll.OOOtonS.S.  "H.*MBURC"  Largest  steam- 
ship in  the  Cuban  trade.  Also  by  the  S.S.  "AI-TAI  "  and  "ALIiEliHAKV  "  carrying  only  second- 
class  passengers  in  cabin.  A  ten-rtjiy  tour  including  i  days'  hotel  accommodations,  |102.  Short 
delightful  Sea  Trip.     Ample  time  for  sight-seeing. 

AD/\fTfyTk  THIT    YM7ADI  Tl    By   the    new    transatlantic   liner    '^CLEVEIiAIVD." 
'^'^^rXJl^MM    M.M.IMJ     HV  \rMM.RjRW    17,000  tons,    two    cruises   leaving  New  York   (first   cruise) 
November  l»l,  1911,  for  Madeira.  Gibraltar.  Naples.  Port  Said,  Suez.  Bombay.  Colombo,  Calcutta  (Diamond  Har- 
bor), R.ingoon,  Singapore.  Batavia,  Manila.  Honglomg.  Nagasaki,    Kobe,   Yokohama, 
Honolulu    and    San   Francisco,  and  li*<»ni  San  Franeiseo  (second   cruise)    February 
17th,  1912,  in  reversed  order  of  the   first  cruise.       Duration  110  days,  $050  up- 
ward, including  all  necessary   expenses  aljoard  and  ashore. 

Send  for  further  particulars 

Hamburg-American  Line 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 
Boston.  I'liiladelKliia,  I'ittsbur):, 
Chicago,  St.  lonis,'  San  Francisco 


3  Cruises  de  Luxe 


By  the  Magnificent  New 
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S.  S.  "AVON 

Twin-Screw  (11,073  tons) 

The  largest,  finest,  fastest  steamer  specially  con- 
structed for  service  in  the  Tropics,  cruising 
to  the  West  Indies  this  winter. 
SAILING  FROM  NEW  YORK 
JAN.     21    (27    Days)  $140   and   up 
FEB,     18    (32   Days)   $150  and  up 
MAR.  25    (19    Days)      $85  and   up 
BERMUDA— CUBA 

Tours  to  Bermuda,  also  to  Cuba,  including 

Havana,  Santiago,  etc. 

Jamaica,    Panama    Canal,    Colombia,   Etc. 

Circular  Tour  of  24  days.  New  York  back  to 

New  York,  using  Steamer  aa  Hotel,  Sl-5- 

SAIVBERSOX&SO\,  31-24  State  St.,IV.T. 

149  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
\S.  II.  BATES,  N.  E.  P.  A.,    200  Washinitton  St.,  Boston 


=Q 


The   most   notable    event  of  the  year 

will  be  the 

Coronation  of 
England's  King 

The  historic  pageants  and  ceremonials 
will  be  unparalleled  in  interest;  and 
the  speediest,  most  fitting  way  for  the 
American  traveller  to  reach  the  Eng- 
lish Shores  is  by 


a 


yy 


The  ROYAL  LINE 

of  the  Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Limited. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  travel  is 
equal  to  the  trip  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  Montreal  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  nor 
has  there  ever  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
traveller  to  and  from  the  Old  World  the 
speed  and  luxury  afforded  by  the  "Royal 
George"  and  "Royal  Edward"  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Limited. 

The  "Royal  Line"  steamships  land  at 
Bristol,  only  a  two  hours'  run  from  London, 
and  delightful  headquarters  for  trips  to  most 
of  the  historical  beauty  spots  of  England. 

SPECIAL  CORONATION  SAILINGS 

Montreal-Quebec  to  Bristol 

For  dates  of  sailings,  rates,  and  further  particulars  apply  to  : 
F   A.  YOUNG.  Oeneral  Afrfnt.  107  Adams  St  .  Cliieasc  111. 
J.  H.  MacKinnon,  General  Agent.  4tli  and  Jackson  Sts.. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
B   H.  BELL.  General  Awnt,  Oliver  Building.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
\VM.  PHILLIPS.  Acting  Traffic  Mgr.,  Toronto.  Canada. 
GUY  TOMliS,  A.G.F.  &  P.A..  Montreal,  Canada.; 

K.   W    Kempf,  General  South  Western  Passenger  Agent, 
9th  and  Pine  Sts  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"A.  J.  J.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "Kindly  state  which 
form  of  the  verb  is  correct  in  the  following  sentence: 
'A  reaction  can  be  carried  on  to  completion  when 
one  of  the  products  which  is  (or  are)  formed  in  the 
reaction  can  be  made  to  pass  off.'" 

The  number  of  the  verb  in  constructions  of  this 
kind  is  determined  by  the  antecedent  of  the  relative 
pronoun.  "Products"  is  here  the  antecedent  of 
the  relative  "which,"  and  the  plural  form  of  the 
verb  should  therefore  be  used. 

"S.  R.  v.,"  Cincinnati,  O. — "Kindly  discriminate 
between  'search'  and  'research'  wVien  used  as 
nouns." 

The  idea  of  diligent  investigation  or  inquiry  is 
common  to  both  these  terms,  but  the  purpose  for 
which  the  investigation  is  made  is  the  feature  which 
differentiates  between  the  two;  a  search  is  the  act 
especially  of  looking  for  something  lost,  stolen,  con- 
cealed, or  known  or  believed  to  exist,  tho  not  ap- 
parent; research  is  made  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  human  knowledge. 

"C.  T.  S.,"  Idaho  Falls,  Ida.— "Is  the  following 
arrangement  of  adjectives  permissible:  'This  re- 
markable river  system  includes  five  of  the  largest 
eight  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  world'  ?" 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  grammar  that  the  adjective 
most  closely  modifying  the  noun  should  be  placed 
nearest  to  it,  and  that  limiting  adjectives  should 
precede  those  that  qualify.  The  correct  arrange- 
ment in  the  sentence  submitted  would  then  be 
"the  eight  largest  fresh-water  lakes." 

"L.  J.  L.,"  New  Orleans,  La. — "Please  state  why 

the  period  is  used  after  the  Roman  numerals,  as  in 

the  sentence,  'Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry 

III.,  three  sons  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  sat  upon  the 

throne  of  France.'" 

The  Roman  characters  here  represent  the  ordinal 
numeral  adjectives,  second,  ninth,  and  third,  and  in 
this  capacity  are  abbreviations  requiring  the  period. 
In  other  uses,  as  on  the  face  of  a  clock,  for  instance, 
they  represent  the  actual  figures  one,  two,  three, 
and  so  on,  and  no  period  is  then  required. 

"E.  P.  v.,"  Oradell,  N.J. — "  In  closing  a  business 
letter  with  the  words  'Yours  truly,'  is  it  proper 
to  place  a  comma  after  this  phrase?" 

Rhetorics  state  that  a  comma  is  properly  placed 
after  this  form  of  subscription  at  the  close  of  a 
letter. 

"C.  M.  L.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Kindly  explain 
the  distinction  between  the  words  '  bi-annually ' 
and  'bi-monthly.'  The  varied  meanings  of  the 
prefix  bi-  are  confusing  when  applied  to  periods  of 
time." 

The  Latin  prefix  bi  (bis)  has  for  its  meaning 
"twice"  or  "double,"  as  applied  to  the  length  of 
time  exprest  by  such  a  compound  as  "bi-monthly," 
occurring  every  two  months.  This  was  the  principal 
meaning  of  the  prefix;  but  it  later  came  to  be  syn- 
onymous with  "semi,"  in  the  sense  of  occurring  twice 
in  the  specified  time,  as,  "bi-annually,  occurring 
twice  a  year."  In  the  first  instance  the  period  of  time 
is  doubled;  in  the  second,  it  is  reduced  one-half. 
The  use  of  the  prefix  "semi"  in  the  latter  instance 
would  eliminate  all  doubt  as  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  compound  term. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— Railway  Mail  Clerks.  City 
Carriers  ;  Post  Office  ;  Customs  ;  Internal 
Revenue  Employees.  Average  salary  if  1100. 
Send  for  schedule  of  coming  examinations. 
Free  coaching.  Franklin  Institute,  Dep't 
F-51,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRE.SS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco,  California. 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $2$  to  jfioo  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.31,  Page  Bldg.,MichiganAve., Chicago. 

EDVCATIONAL 

TEACHERS  WANTED-for  best  Southern 
institutions,  fall  term;  olflest,  largest,  best 
Agency  South.  Twentieth  Year,  guaranteed 
service.  Enroll  now.  SHERIDAN 
TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000 
for  others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co. Washington. 

PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND 
For  valuable  pamphlets,  and  facts  about 
large  sums  of  mojiey  offered  for  certain  i?i- 
veHtions:  f»-izes.  rewards,  e\.c.,  send  8  cents 
postage  to  Publishers  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof    of    Fortunes   in   Patents"   and  61-p. 
Guide.    Special  offer.    Highest  references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps   water  by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 
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REAL  ESTATE 


FLORIDA  WINTER  HOME 

with  one  mile  frontage,  St.  John's  river. 
Finely  appointed  9room  house;  artesian  well; 
swimming  pool;  servants'  quarters;  out- 
houses; with  '-'.iO  acres.  Twenty  acres  bearing 
orange  grove  and  farm,  irrigated.  50  miles 
south  of  Jacksonville;  depot  2  miles,  f  12,000; 
half  cash.  For  details  address 
Editor,  Florida  Review,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


WRITERS,  AUTHOR.S.  Send  your  books 
to  uslorestimate.  We  print,  bind  and arraiige 
for  marketing  at  lowest  cost. 

N.  Y.  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE 
Tribune  Building  New  York 


CLIPPINGS 

Articles,  extracts  —  for  speeches,  club 
papers  and  debates.  Literary  advice  and 
criticism. 

Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


SEEDS 


A  REMARKABLE  OFFER  OF  HEN- 
DERSON'S SEEDS— Ponderosa  Tomato, 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish,  Big  Boston  Lettuce, 
Invincible  Asters,  Butterfly  Pansies,  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas.  On  receipt  of  10c  to  cover  post- 
age, etc.,  we  will  mail  our  Henderson  Collec- 
tion consisting  of  one  packetof  each  of  above 
varieties  all  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope 
which  will  be  accepted  as  25c  on  any  order  of 
$1.00  or  over.  In  addition  we  will  mail 
our  1911  catalogue.  "  Everything  for  the 
Garden,"  the  biggest  and  best  we  have 
issued.  _ 

PETER  HENDER.SON  AND 
COMPANY, 
35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 
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ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations: 
Special— Two  S  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
7;c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2C 
stamps.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON, 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,    Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
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MOTIVES  OF  THE  "INSURGENT"  LEAGUE 

THE  WATERS  of  political  speculation  were  violently 
agitated  on  January  23  by  the  launching  of  the  National 
Progressive  Republican  League,  which  glided  un- 
heralded from  its  ways  in  the  national  capital.  While  this 
new  political  craft  is  avowedly  a  sort 
of  pilot  boat  to  guide  popular  legisla- 
tion past  the  dangerous  reefs  of  private 
interest,  there  are  many  who  claim  to 
discover  in  its  lines  sinister  suggestions 
of  a  piratical  purpose.  Thus  its  spon- 
sors loom  before  the  eyes  of  the  ultra- 
regular  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
(Rep.)  as  "Republican  insurrectos," 
"rebels,"  and  "bolters,"  whose  pur- 
pose is  "  to  defeat  the  Taf t  program  of 
legislation,  discredit  the  Taft  Admin- 
istration, and  bring  forward  a  new 
man  with  a  new  program  and  new 
ideals  in  1912."  "It  should  be  called 
the  National  Party-Busters'  League," 
indignantly  exclaims  the  Paterson  Call 
(Rep.),  since  "  its  ulterior  object  is  to 
break  up  the  old  Republican  party." 
Spokesmen  for  the  league,  however, 
declare  these  charges  to  be  baseless, 
and  explain  that  they  sail  under  the 
old  Republican  banner,  that  their  ob- 
ject is  "  the  promotion  of  popular  gov- 
ernment and  progressive  legislation," 
andjthat  they  have  no  intention  of 
"  promoting  the  political  fortunes  of 
any  man  or  men."  The  league  "  is  not 
intended  as  an  expression  of  opposition 
to  President  Taft  in  any  sense,"  insists 
Senator  Bristow.  Yet  most  of  the  edi- 
tors~seem  to  share  the  opinion  of  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  that, 
whatever  may  be  its  intention,  the  new 
organization  will  have  the  effect  of 
crystallizing  whatever  anti-Taft  sentiment  there  is  in  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  the  papers  which  have  reached  us  thus  far 
have  been  pretty  uniformly  critical  of  the  new  organization. 
Friends  of  the  league  will  no  doubt  be  heard  from  later. 


Copyrighted  by  Hjtnis  <Si   Kwiiig. 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    PR(X;RESSIVES. 

Senator  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  of  Oregon.  He  lias 
fought  successfully  in  his  own  State  for  direct  pri- 
maries, the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall.  He  was 
the  leading  advocate  of  a  "  second  elective  term"  for 
Colonel  Roosevelt  in  1908.  It  is  said  that  Senator 
Bourne.  Ciifford  Pinohot,  and  Charles  R.  Crane  are 
able  and  willing  to  finance  the  new  movement. 


The  declaration  of  principles  with  which  the  new  league 
makes  its  bow  is  signed  by  nine  Senators,  six  Governors,  thir- 
teen Representatives,  and  others,  not  in  office,  whose  names 
are  nevertheless  prominent  in  national  affairs.  Among  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  executive  committee  we  find  the 
names  of  Senator  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  Represen- 
tative George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska, 
Governor  Osborn,  of  Michigan,  Charles 
R.  Crane,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Senator 
Moses  E.  Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  Senator 
Joseph  L.  Bristow,  of  Kansas,  and 
Representative  Irvine  L.  Lenroot,  of 
Wisconsin.  The  five  specific  reforms 
advocated  by  the  league  are : 

Election  of  United  States  Senatora 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Direct  primaries  for  the  nomination 
of  all  elective  officials. 

Direct  election  of  delegates  to  na- 
tional conventions,  with  opportunity 
for  the  voter  to  express  his  choice  for 
President  and  Vice-President. 

Amendment  to  State  constitutions 
providing  for  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum, and  recall. 

A  thoroughgoing  corrupt  practises  act 

These  reforms  are  necessary,  the 
signers  tell  us,  because  "  popular  gov- 
ernment in  America  has  been  thwarted, 
and  progressive  legislation  strangled, 
by  the  special  interests,"  which, 
through  control  of  the  machinery  of 
government — caucuses,  delegates,  con- 
ventions, and  party  organizations — 
"  dictate  nominations  and  platforms, 
elect  administrations,  legislatures,  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  and  United 
States  Senators,  and  control  Cabinet 
officers."  We  are  further  informed  by 
Washington  correspondents  that  the 
league  is  a  permanent  organization, 
that  it  does  not  lack  funds,  and  that 
it  proposes  to  assist  in  organizing  State  leagues  and  to  help 
them  in  securing  desired  legislation  in  the  several  States. 

The  advent  of  the  Progressive  Republican  League,  declares 
John  Temple  Graves  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
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American  (Ind.),  "changes  the  entire  face  of  politics  in  the 
Republican  party,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  parties— particularly  in 
regard  to  the  next  national  campaign."  "  While  professing  no 
opposition  to  Taft,"  he  adds,  "it  menaces  his  leadership  and 
prospects."  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Commercial 
(Com.)  predicts  that  the  league  will  merely  furnish  another 
demonstration  of  "  the  futility  of  organized  soreheadism." 
Other  newspaper  opinions  range  widely  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. The  organizers  of  the  league,  objects  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  "  want  to  be  Progressives  with  a  capital  P, 
leaving  the  great  mass  of  the  party  to  pursue  progress,  as  it 
always  has  done,  without  a  brass  band  and  ten-inch  lettered 
transparency."     "Whether  this  movement  shall  take  the  form 


THE    QRAND    OLD    PASTED. 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  American. 

of  nitroglycerin  or  yeast  is  not  yet  clear,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.).  And  the  New  York  Globe 
(Rep.)  declares  a  suspicion  that  "  the  end  in  view  is  not  the 
promotion  of  ideas,  but  the  promotion  of  nominations." 
"  Organizing  against  Taft "  is  the  heading  under  which  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  discusses  the  launching  of  the 
new  organization.  Another  Republican  characterization  is 
supplied  by  Senator  Depew,  who  greets  the  league  as  "  Senator 
Bourne's  new  Salvation  Army." 

Turning  to  the  independent  press,  we  find  the  New  York 
American  convinced  that  the  new  league  means  "  a  split  in  the 
Republican  party, "  while  the  Washington  Post  regards  it  merely 
as  "  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  G.  O.  P."  "The  Oregonization, 
the  Bournefication  of  the  rest  of  the  country  is  now  begun  under 
the  sweetest  auspices,"  jeers  the  New  York  Sun,  but  The 
Evening  Post  sees  in  the  insurgent  league  not  only  "  the  possi- 
bility of  exciting  political  changes,"  but  also  the  promise  of 
"  great  public  good." 

It  "practically  amounts  to  the  formation  of  a  new  party," 
says  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.),  which  goes  on 
to  say,  however : 

"  The  new  organization  will  be  viewed  from  various  angles, 
of  course,  not  the  least  of  which  will  be  its  probable  effect 
upon  the  fortunes  of  President  Taft.  It  is  already  announced 
that  the  President  is  trying  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
Loeb  as  his  campaign  manager,  and  that  astute  politician  will 
regard  with  gravity  this  split  in  the  party.  It  will  probably 
be  his  task  to  decide  whether  the  Progressives  shall  be 
dragooned  or  '  jollied,'  for  he  will  recognize  on  the  instant  that 
their  demands  can  not  by  any  possible  compromise  be  made  to 


square  with  the  declarations  of  the  next  Republican  convention, 
and  certainly  not  with  the  course  of  the  next  Republican 
Administration,  if  Mr.  Taft  is  o  be  reelected.  In  any  event, 
the  split  in  the  Republican  party,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Lucius, 
'  is  a  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands.'  " 

President  Taft  smilingly  admits  to  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents that  he  received  no  invitation  to  be  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  new  organization.  He  refuses,  however,  to  be  read 
out  of  the  progressive  ranks  of  the  Republican  party,  says  the 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.).  In  the 
same  dispatch  we  read : 

"  Not  so  very  far  back,  it  will  be  remembered,  prominent 
progressives  resented  and  rebuked  what  they  construed  as  an 
effort  of  Administration  agents  to  read  them  out  of  the  Repub- 
lican  party.  Now  with  equal  vehemence  it  is  declared  that 
insurgents  can  not  monopolize  progressiveness. 

"  There  has  been  much  concern  as  to  how  the  President  feels 
regarding  the  new  progressive  league  movement.  White  House 
callers  have  been  prest  with  queries  as  to  whether  the  Execu- 
tive seemed  worried  or  indifferent. 

"  And  the  gist  of  the  information  has  been  to  the  effect  that 
he  considers  himself  as  good  a  progressive  as  any  one  claiming 
the  title,  and  therefore  is  content  to  let  the  country  take  his 
measure  from  what  he  has  done  already  and  what  he  hopes  to 
accomplish  in  the  future." 

When  the  "  declaration  of  principles  "  was  made  public  many 
editors  exprest  surprize  that  the  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  not  among  those  afhxt.  One  of  the  organizers  of  the 
league,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.),  explains  the  omission  as  follows: 

"  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  the  league,  and  was  prepared  to  sign  its  declara- 
tion of  principles.  A  number  of  conferences  were  held,  at 
which  the  advisability  of  his  signing  was  discust.  I  for  one 
advised  against  it,  and  on  a  recent  visit  to  Oyster  Bay  I  re- 
peated my  reason  for  believing  such  action  would  be  unwise, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  agreed  with  me,  and  the  statement  was  put 
out  without  his  name. 

"  The  reasons  brought  out  in  the  discussion  were  these :  That 
if  Mr.  Roosevelt  signed,  the  movement  would  at  once  be 
hailed  as  a  third-term  propaganda  in  his  interest,  and  that 
much  of  its  usefulness  would  thereby  be  destroyed ;  that  it  was 
essential  that  the  party  and  the  country  should  understand  that 
the  cardinal  purpose  of  the  league  was  the  furtherance  of  pro- 
gressive legislation,  and  not  the  bringing  out  of  candidates  for 
office,  and  that  the  five  fundamental  principles  enunciated 
should  be  disassociated  as  much  as  possible  from  the  personality 
of  any  man  or  group  of  men." 

In  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  sug- 
gests "  The  Roosevelt  Third-Term  League  "  as  a  more  appro- 
priate title  for  the  new  organization  than  the  one  it  now  bears. 
The  same  paper  points  out  that  the  five  reforms  advocated 
by  the  league  have  all  been  recently  indorsed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  The  Outlook,  and  it  characterizes  these  reforms  as  "  issues 
which  will  appeal  to  the  radical  sentiment  of  the  West  without 
alarming  Wall  Street  and  the  big  interests. "  Of  the  organizers 
the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  says: 

"  A  great  many  of  them,  like  Pinchot,  were  the  most  promi- 
nent supporters  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  during  his  Administration  and 
miss  his  ways.  The  president  of  the  league.  Senator  Bourne, 
of  Oregon,  was  the  chief  advocate  of  the  renomination  of 
Roosevelt  in  1908,  and  they  seem  to  have  rather  taken  their  cue 
from.  Roosevelt's  general  public  attitude,  but  apparently  with- 
out consulting  his  ideas  as  to  the  proper  political  motions.  The 
treasurer  of  the  league  is  Charles  R.  Crane,  of  Chicago,  who 
was  appointed  our  Minister  to  China,  but  recalled  because  of 
a  dispute  with  Secretary  Knox — an  egregious  blunder  of  the 
Secretary,  by  the  way.  ...  It  is  a  very  powerful  group,  and 
holds  large  public  confidence 

"  The  President  has  seemed  to  be  tending  insurgentward  since 
Congress  met,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  new  attitude 
has  not  come  too  late.  The  insurgents  outside  Washington 
have  apparently  not  abated  a  whit  in  their  antagonism  to  him. 
This  opposition  throughout    the  West  remains    very   strong. 

"  Somewhere   between    the  radical  insurgents   and   the  old 
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it  goes.  Senator  Bourne,  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Pinchot  all  have 
ample  fortunes,  we  are  told,  and  have  shown  a  disposition  not 
to  be  niggardly  in  supporting  movements  for  the  public  good. 


John  I). 


THAT    CARNEOIE    GIFT. 

-"Whatl"  — Bee  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


standpatters  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands.  It  has  generally  been  be- 
lieved that  he  will  not  oppose  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft, 
while  he  will  take  no  active  steps  in  that  direction.  The  report 
that  he  is  enlisted  with  Mr.  Loeb  for  Taft's  nomination  in  1912 
is  officially  denied.  The  organization  of  this  league  puts  him 
in  an  embarrassing  and  difficult  position,  and  in  fact  makes  him 
a  sort  of  supreme  political  arbiter.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that  we  shall  have  a  spirited  contest  within  the  Republican 
party  for  the  next  two  years." 

The  future  of  the  league  is  discust  dispassionately  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.),  which  has  notyet  decided 
whether  the  influence  of  the  new  organization  on  its  party  will 
be  pervasive  or  explosive.     We  read : 

"  Whether  this  progressive  movement,  so  far  as  it  records 
itself  in  1912,  shall  take  the  form  of  nitroglycerin  or  of  yeast 
is  not  yet  clear.  In  a  measure  the  stars  in  their  courses  are 
with  these  new  leaders.  The  regular  Republican  leaders  are 
older  men,  representing  constituencies  less  dynamic  than  those 
behind  the  insurgents,  and  death  is  mowing  these  leaders  down. 
The  insurgency  which  is  triumphant  in  the  West  is  at  least 
active  in  the  East.  But  the  stubborn  and  confusing  fact  is  that 
a  Western  progressive  is  one  thing  and  an  Eastern  progressive 
is  another.  They  differ,  for  example,  as  La  Follette  differs 
from  Hughes.  The  President,  to  whose  political  future  this 
movement  brings  peril,  would  call  himself  a  progressive.  Of 
the  several  planks  of  the  league,  the  direct  primary  is  a  thing 
which  the  East  is  going  to  adopt,  has  already  largely  declared 
for ;  the  corrupt  practises  act  in  this  State  is  as  rigid  as  that 
in  any  insurgent  State;  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall 
are  mere  words  to  most  Easterners. 

"  In  so  far,  however,  as  Republican  insurgency  promotes  the 
purpose  to  restore  democracy  to  the  party  organization,  to 
throw  down  the  bosses,  and  to  close  out  the  corrupt  alliance 
between  business  and  politics,  its  future  is  assured.  It  will 
come  into  its  own,  and  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West  it  will 
use  every  plank  in  the  league  platform  if  it  needs  them." 

This  is  the  second  movement  of  its  kind  which  has  revealed 
itself  this  year,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  reminds  us.  On  January  12  the  Progressive  Fed- 
eration was  launched,  a  non-partizan  organization  whose  object 
is  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  progressives  in  both  parties. 
Its  chairman  is  George  H.  Shibley,  president  of  the  People's 
Rule  League  of  America,  and  it  has  enrolled  many  editors  and 
publicists.  It  is  toward  the  younger  organization,  however, 
that  the  practical  politicians  are  casting  uneasy  glances.  For 
one  thing,  says  The  Post's  correspondent,  the  Republican  Pro- 
gressive League  is  credited  with  the  ability  to  pay  its  way  as 


THE   PITTSBURG  ALCHEMIST 

THE  MAIN  AIM  of  science  in  the  Middle  Ages,  accord- 
ing to  veracious  reports,  was  to  transmute  the  baser 
metals  into  gold,  an  endeavor  often  nearly,  but  never 
quite,  successful.  Abandoning  this  fascinating  pursuit  for 
others  more  promising,  the  scientists  now  find  happy  proof  that 
an  independent  worker  has  transmuted  several  billion  tons  of 
iron  ore  into  several  hundred  million  dollars.  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gift  of  $10,000,000  more  to  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington, making  a  total  of  $25,000,000,  not  only  proves  the 
superiority  of  his  kind  of  alchemy,  but  gives  the  scientists  of 
our  day  a  chance  to  show  whether  gold  is  any  real  help  to 
scientific  genius.  Editorial  observers  seem  to  agree  that  the 
gold  helps.  By  these  gifts  Mr.  Carnegie  is  credited  by  the 
New  York  Tribune  with  having  actually  "  discomfited  those  who 
have  reckoned  the  age  of  discovery  to  be  past."  That  the 
donor  himself  shares  this  view  may  be  gathered  from  the  state- 
ment furnished  the  press  in  confirmation  of  the  news  of  the 
gift.  Mr.  Carnegie  asserts  that  the  Institution  deserves  its 
good  fortune  by  the  successes  it  has  scored  and  will  repay  it 
"  tenfold  in  service  to  the  world."  He  goes  on  to  call  attention 
to  what  he  considers  the  most  remarkable  achievement  of  the 
Institution : 

"  Doubtless  you  noticed  in  the  telegraphic  news  of  yesterday 
that  the  yacht  Carnegie  had  just  reached  Buenos  Aires.  That 
yacht  is  the  first  one  ever  built  with  bronze  substituted  for 
iron ;  the  latter  deflects  the  magnetic  needle  and  bronze  does 
not.     The  result  is  that  all  former  observations  are  inaccurate. 

"  The  Carnegie  found  two  grave  errors  in  the  British  admir- 
alty charts  in  her  voyage  to  Great  Britain,  and  returning  via 
the  Azores  she  found  that  the  captain  was  not  to  blame  who 
ran  a  great  steamer  upon  the  rocks,  which  destroyed  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  sailing  in  the  right  course  according  to 
his  chart,  but  the  Institution  yacht  proved  that  the  chart  was 
from  two  to  three  degrees  astray. 

"The  Carnegie  is  going  over  all  the  seas  year  after  year  put- 
ting the  world  right.  That  one  service  will  leave  ample 
dividends  upon  the  whole  $25,000,000,  in  my  opinion 

"  But  this  is  not  all  the  Institution  is  doing.  It  is  experiment- 
ing in  its  geo-physical  laboratories  upon  the  rocks  and  analyzing 
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them  and  will  soon  be  ready  to  show  a  formula  for  the  making- 
of  Portland  cement  or  concrete.  It  has  found  the  ingredients 
necessary  by  an  analysis  and  that  invaluable  material  can  be 
produced  in  any  part  of  the  world  wherever  the  elements  are 
found.  Hitherto,  as  I  understand  it,  cement  could  only  be  made 
from  certain  comparatively  rare  deposits. 

"  Consider  also  the  results  already  achieved  at  the  great  ob- 
servatory on  Mt.  Wilson  in  California,  established  by  the  In- 
stitution, which  I  visited  last  winter.  The  Institution  discov- 
ered a  young  genius  in  Professor  Hale,  who  adopted  entirely 
new  processes,  including  photography.  His  first  test-plate, 
taken  just  before  my  arrival,  revealed  16,000  new  worlds,  and 
he  has  written  me  since  that  his  second  plate  has  revealed 
60,000  new  worlds  never  seen  by  man,  some  of  them  ten  times 
larger  than  our  sun. 

"  The  whole  world  is  going  to  listen  to  the  oracle  on  the  top 
of  Mt.  Wilson,  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  know  more  about 
the  universe  than  Galileo  and  Copernicus  ever  dreamed  of.  A 
new  lens  100  inches  in  diameter  is  being  prepared  of  three 
times  more  power  than  any  yet  made.  I  hope  I  shall  live  long 
enough  just  to  hear  the  revelations  that  are  to  come  from  Pro- 
fessor Hale  on  Mt.  Wilson 

"  Many  other  wonderful  things  that  Institution  in  Washington 
has  in  operation  the  results  of  which  promise  to  be  equally  sat- 
isfactory. Some  day  it  may  need  $50,000,000.  We  can  put  no 
limit  on  its  achievements,  for  we  have  a  body  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  world  in  the  Institution  for  such  world-wide  work." 

President  Woodward,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  is  quoted 
in  press  dispatches  from  Washington  as  saying  that  the  new 
funds  will  go  to  enlarging  and  extending  the  sort  of  work  which 
has  already  been  mapped  out.  The  New  York  Times  gives 
some  figures  presented  by  Mr.  Woodward  showing  the  scope  of 
this  work : 

"  Since  its  establishment  in  1902  the  Institution  has  employed 
1,500  scientists  in  original  research.  It  has  built  two  astro- 
nomical observatories  and  five  laboratories.  It  has  acquired  or 
constructed  ten  vessels — chief  of  which  is  the  non-magnetic 
yacht  Carnegie.  It  has  gone  into  30  separate  fields  of  investi- 
gation under  12  departments,  and  done  work  in  40  countries. 
It  has  published  the  results  of  its  investigations  to  date  in  170 
volumes  of  about  40,000  pages,  besides  contributing  to  the 
magazines  of  the  world  some  1,300  articles  of  a  technical  sort. 
The  Institution  owns  parcels  o'f  land  in  13  places,  and  has  build- 
ings, lands,  ships,  and  equipment  valued  at  $1,500,000." 

The  work  of  the  Institution,  The  Times  notes  further,  is 
divided  among  ten  different  departments,  each  with  its  perma- 
nent headquarters  and  its  corps  of  able  investigators.  The 
Carnegie's  magnetic  survey  of  the  earth  and  the  astronomical 
discoveries  made  by  observers  at  Mt.  Wilson,  Cal.,  and  at  San 
Luis,  Argentina,  seem  to  have  appealed  most  strongly  to  the 
imagination  of  Mr.  Carnegie  himself.  Yet  The  Times  calls  at- 
tention to  other  research  hardly  less  important.  There  is  the 
department  of  botanical  research  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  with  a 
branch  at  Carmel,  Cal.  At  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  is 
located  the  department  of  experimental  evolution,  with  eleven 
buildings  including  greenhouses,  a  breeder-house,  and  a  house 
for  cats.  The  headquarters  of  the  department  of  economics 
and  sociology  is  at  New  Haven,  that  of  historical  research  in 
New  York  City,  where  is  also  located  the  geophysical  labora- 
tory which  investigates  the  formation  and  the  properties  of 
rocks.  The  marine  biology  work  is  done  at  Loggerhead  Bay  in 
the  Dry  Tortugas,  and  in  Boston  is  the  nutrition  laboratory 
"  where  the  scientists  are  studying  the  value  and  effect  of 
various  foods  and  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  internal 
disorders." 

While  the  New  York  Evening  Post  freely  acknowledges  the 
impetus  which  such  powerful  aid  as  Mr.  Carnegie's  millions 
"  must  give  to  the  promotion  of  knowledge  in  itself  and  of  its 
practical  applications,"  and  while  it  notes  that  "  the  example 
set  by  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and  by  the  somewhat  kindred 
establishment  founded  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  for  the  promotion  of 
medical  research,  has,  within  a  few  weeks,  been  taken  up  in 
Germany  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor,  and  will  there 
assuredly  bear  rich  fruit,"  it  adds : 


"  But  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  word  out  of  season  to 
refer  to  that  factor  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge  which 
holds  an  indefeasible  preeminence  over  all  apparatus,  however 
costly,  and  over  all  organization,  however  perfect  or  far-seeing. 
It  is  still  to  the  devotion  of  single-minded  lovers  of  the  truth, 
the  untrammeled  development  of  individual  talents,  and  the 
insight  of  a  great  genius  making  its  appearance  from  time  to 
time,  that  we  shall  have  to  owe  the  penetration  of  the  deeper 
secrets  of  nature  and  the  illumination  of  the  profounder  prob- 
lems of  human  society." 


HOW  THE   RECIPROCITY  PLAN 
RECEIVED 


IS 


SOME  ROUGH  sledding  in  Congress  for  President  Taft's 
Canadian  reciprocity  scheme  is  foreseen  by  the  experts 
on  the  spot.  It  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
twenty-four  hours,  the  Washington  correspondents  tell  us,  be- 
fore a  bewildering  array  of  snags  and  obstructions  began  to 
loom  up  in  its  pathway.  All  witnesses  agree,  however,  that 
President  Taft  retains  his  confidence  that  opposition  ^to  the 
agreement  within  his  party  can  be  overcome,  and  one  corre- 
spondent testifies  that  certain  doubters  among  his  Cabinet  offi- 
cers have  now  begun  to  affect  "  a  pale  glow  of  optimism."  The 
President  believes,  according  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  that  the  enactment  of  this  reciprocity 
measure  would  greatly  increase  his  own  political  popularity  and 
that  of  his  party.  Republican  leaders  of  the  House,  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  tells  us,  think  there 
is  a  chance  that  the  proposed  joint  resolution  carrying  the 
agi-eement  into  effect  may  be  passed  at  this  session.  But  the 
Senate  leaders,  he  adds,  do  not  share  this  view.  The  Washing- 
ton representative  of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem, )  re- 
ports that  the  President  "  would  not  hestitate  to  call  an  extra 
session  if  he  thought  such  a  course  would  do  the  business." 
We  learn  from  the  same,  source  that  "  Republicans  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  from  the  conservatives  of  New  England  to  the 
radicals  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  more  or  less  regular  brand 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  represented  among  the  critics  of  the 
proposed  agreement." 

The  most  united  opposition  seems  to  come  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Northwestern  States,  who  declare  that  the  in- 
terests of  their  constituents  will  be  injured  by  putting  farm 
products  and  lumber  on  the  free  list.  In  the  East,  however, 
there  is  also  opposition.  Everywhere,  says  the  New  York 
Herald's  correspondent,  sectional  issues  seem  to  obscure  the 
broad  national  aspects  of  the  question  which  President  Taft  has 
sought  to  emphasize.  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  the  retiring 
Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  registers  his  hearty  opposition 
to  the  agreement  because  it  "  declares  war  against  every  indus- 
try in  my  State,"  and  "undoes  the  work  of  protection  for  fifty 
years  past. "  The  measure  seems  to  have  the  promise  of  a  good 
deal  of  Democratic  support,  but  the  correspondents  all  agree 
that  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  predict  the  final  alinement 
on   the  question. 

The  reciprocity  agreement,  as  submitted  to  Congress  last 
week  with  a  special  message  from  the  President,  urging  its 
prompt  enactment  into  law,  would  open  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  to  Canada's  leading  agricultural  products,  in  re- 
turn for  which  Canada  would  take  down  the  bars  to  cotton-seed 
oil,  American  fruits,  and  some  other  products,  and  grant  re- 
duced rates  on  agricultural  implements  and  a  number  of  other 
manufactured  articles.  We  are  told  that  the  total  amount  of 
duties  to  be  remitted  by  the  United  States  would  be  more  than 
$4,800,000,  while  those  remitted  by  Canada  would  amount  to 
something  over  $2,500,000.  Many  advocates  of  the  agreement 
point  out  that  the  tendency  of  free  entry  for  foodstuffs  from 
Canada  would  be  to  lessen  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country. 
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THE    HEN    HAS    HOPES,    BUT    IT's    A    PRETTY    BIG    EGG    AND    IT's    HAD 
SOME    NASTY    KNOCKS. 

— Fitzmaurice  in  the  Montreal  Herald. 


I,ET  S    RIDE    TOGETHEK    (JN'    THIS    NEW    SLED,  SIS. 

—Walker  in  the  Pueblo  Chieftain. 


FOND    HOPES. 


On  this  point,  however.  President  Taft  in  his  special  message 
says : 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  hold  out  the  prospect  that  the  unrestricted 
interchange  of  food  products  will  greatly  and  at  once  reduce 
their  cost  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Moreover,  the  present 
small  amount  of  Canadian  surplus  for  export  as  compared  with 
that  of  our  own  production  and  consumption  would  make  the 
reduction  gradual.  .  .  .  But  a  source  of  supply  as  near  as  Can- 
ada would  certainly  help  to  prevent  speculative  fluctuations, 
would  steady  local  price  movements,  and  would  postpone  the 
«ffect  of  a  further  world  increase  in  the  price  of  leading  com- 
modities entering  into  the  cost  of  living,  if  that  be  inevitable." 

After  speaking  of  the  benefits  our  manufacturers  would  reap 
from  the  cut  in  Canadian  duties,  he  argues  that  our  close  rela- 
tionship to  Canada,  both  geographical  and  racial,  should  cause 
this  agreement  "  to  be  viewed  from  a  high  plane,"  and  says  this 
good  word  for  our  northern  neighbors : 

"  Since  becoming  a  nation  Canada  has  been  our  good  neigh- 
bor. .  .  .  She  has  cost  us  nothing  in  the  way  of  preparations 
for  defense  against  her  possible  assault,  and  she  never  will. 
She  has  sought  to  agree  with  us  quickly  when  differences  have 
disturbed  our  relations.  She  shares  with  us  common  traditions 
and  aspirations.  I  feel  I  have  correctly  interpreted  the  wish 
of  the  American  people  by  expressing  in  the  arrangement  now 
submitted  to  Congress  for  its  approval  their  desire  for  a  more 
intimate  and  cordial  relationship  with  Canada." 

The  terms  of  the  agreement,  in  which  nearly  600  items  are 
considered,  are  thus  summarized  by  the  New  York  World : 

Reciprocal  lists  on  leading  food  products,  such  as  wheat  and 
other  grains,  dairy  products,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  fish 
of  all  kinds,  eggs  and  poultry,  cattle,  sheep  and  other  live 
animals. 

Mutually  reduced  rates  on  secondary  food  products,  such  as 
fresh  meats,  canned  meats,  bacon  and  hams,  lard  and  lard  com- 
pounds, canned  vegetables,  flour,  cereal  preparations,  and  other 
foodstuffs  partially  manufactured. 

Certain  commodities  now  free  in  one  country  are  to  be  made 
free  by  the  other,  such  as  cotton-seed  oil  by  Canada,  and  rough 
lumber  by  the  United  States.  Print  paper  is  to  become  free 
on  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  pulp 
wood. 

Plows,  harvesters,  threshing-machines,  and  drills  are  to  be 
reduced  by  Canada  to  the  United  States  rates.  Canada  is  to  re- 
duce coal  to  45  cents  a  ton  ;  the  United  States  is  to  reduce  iron 
ore  to  10  cents  a  ton,  and  to  lower  the  rate  on  drest  lumber. 


DEMOCRATIC   PLANS  FOR   CUTTING 
THE  TARIFF 


w: 


^^^  "ir  -THAT  A  FINE  TIME  the  Republicans  will  have 
when  they  settle  back  to  watch  the  Democrats 
fix  up  the  tariff!"  exclaims  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (Rep.).  Yet  the  Democratic  leaders  in  Congress, 
altho  mindful  of  the  pitfalls  before  them,  seem  undaunted,  and 
are  going  right  on  with  their  plans  for  revising  the  Payne 
Tariff  "  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  people  last  fall." 
Some  differences  about  method  which  appeared  at  the  Baltimore 
conference  soon  disappeared,  and  the  supposed  irreconcilables 
have  since  been  eagerly  professing  their  willingness  to  accept 
the  majority's  program  of  procedure,  and  loudly  proclaiming 
their  oneness  in  principle.  Chairman-elect  Underwood,  of  the 
next  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  gives  more  than  a  hint  of 
the  manner  in  which  Republican  misdeeds  are  to  be  undone,  in 
his  published  statement  that  so  far  as  he  can  judge  from  talk- 
ing with  members  who  will  comprize  the  next  House,  "  about 
90  per  cent,  of  them  are  in  favor  of  a  revision  by  schedule." 
Herewith,  according  to  recent  newspaper  interviews,  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  in  complete  accord,  while,  it 
should  be  also  noted,  the  protection  theory  finds  scant  sympathy 
among  them.  "  We  are  going  about  this  sensibly,"  says  Repre- 
sentative Ollie  James,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  : 

"  We  want  to  give  the  public  instant  relief  from  the  pressure 
of  extortion,  but  with  a  Republican  President  and  Republican 
Senate  we  will  first  have  to  learn  just  what  we  can  pass  and 
what  we  can  not.  If  we  find  that  single-schedule  revisions  may 
be  passed  through  the  Senate,  we  shall  precede  with  these.  If 
we  should  find — apparently  an  impossibility — that  a  total-revi- 
sion bill  could  pass  the  Senate,  we  will  frame  such  a  bill." 

Replying  to  The  World's  extended  canvass  on  the  subject. 
Representative  William  Hughes  (Dem.),  of  New  Jersey,  de- 
clares himself  "  in  favor  of  a  special  session  of  the  newly  elected 
Congress  in  March  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  tariff  and 
so  reducing  the  cost  of  living."  The  New  York  Herald's  Wash- 
ington correspondent  learned  from  Mr.  Hughes  that  he  has  no 
protection  ideas  in  his  make-up  and  that  he  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  putting  foodstuffs  on  the  free  list. 

Another  Democratic  member  of  the  committee,  Dorsey  W. 
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JACK    HORNER  S    DREAM. 

-Thorndike  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


%^  ^^/>  t'r^,/2^„^  a^ 


TOO    TEMPXrNfQ. 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


TEMPTING  DAINTIES. 


Shackleford,  of  Missouri,  whom  The  Herald  credits  with  being 
the  "  original  anti-Cannon  man,"  relieved  himself  by  calling  the 
present  tariff  law  "  too  all-fired  high,"  but  preferred  not  to  en- 
lighten the  public  about  his  probable  stand  "  on  the  various 
intricacies  of  the  new  tariff  bill." 

Francis  Burton  Harrison,  who  was  the  only  Northern  Demo- 
crat on  the  committee  that  framed  the  Payne  Law,  fought  hard 
for  putting  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  on  the  free  list.  As 
to  his  position  on  tariff  revision  in  the  next  Congress,  he  proudly 
informed  The  Herald's  interviewer:  "  Champ  Clark  says  I  am 
the  lowest  tariff  man  on  the  committee." 

Another  prospective  tariff-framer.  Representative  Henry  T. 
Rainey,  of  Illinois,  replied  thus  to  the  question,  "  What  would 
you  do  with  the  tariff  ?  "  : 

"  I'd  knock  out  the  protection  every  place  I  could  find  it. 
There  isn't  any  excuse  for  a  tariff  law  except  for  revenue.  I 
would  be  careful,  and  I  wouldn't  hit  below  the  belt.  I  don't 
believe  in  confiscation  of  property,  and  I  wouldn't  do  anything 
that  would  be  downright  injurious  to  any  vested  interest.  I 
am  not  one  of  those,  however,  who  believe  very  heartily  in  this 
schedule-by-schedule  plan.  But  I  would  not  get  angry  if  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  my  party  in  the  House  decided  that 
was  the  best  way  to  go  about  it. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  the  duty  on  any  article 
should  exceed  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  There  are  many  duties 
now  that  run  away  up  to  200  and  300  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  a  horizontal  reduction  would  be  the  best 
plan  in  addition  to  such  special  adjustments  'as  might  be  re- 
quired by  the  differences  in  the  various  schedules 

"  Ten  per  cent,  might  do  for  the  first  time.  That  wouldn't 
hurt  anybody  and  it  would  probably  give  us  more  revenue.  If 
that  worked  all  right,  as  I  think  it  would,  it  would  be  a  splen- 
did argument  in  favor  of  further  reduction,  say  another  10  per 
cent.,  in  a  few  years." 

Another  Democratic  Representative  from  the  Middle  West, 
Lincoln  Dixon,  of  Indiana,  informs  the  New  York  World  of  his 
belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Democratic  party  "  to  respond 
to  the  demand  of  the  people,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  lower 
the  tariff  rates  along  the  lines  of  the  Democratic  policy  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only. "  The  New  York  Herald,  however,  does 
not  class  him  among  the  most  thoroughgoing  tariff-tinkers : 

"  While  believing  strongly  in  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  soon 
as  possible  and  along  revenue  lines,  Mr.  Dixon  is  not  one  of 
those  who  would  tear  it  wide  open  at  once.  He  stands  for  the 
revision  of  one  or  two  schedules  at  a  time — say  the  wool  sched- 
ule and  wood-pulp  and  print  paper.     He  takes  a  practical  view 


of  the  situation,  as  he  always  does  of  anything.  He  believes 
that  if  the  Democrats  are  really  sincere  about  revising  the  tariff 
they  should  devise  a  scheme  that  may  bring  results  at  the  next 
session,  with  a  Republican  Senate  to  contend  against. 

"  If  the  House,  Mr.  Dixon  reasons,  should  make  some  changes 
in  the  wool  schedule,  which  President  Taft  has  admitted  might 
be  better,  and  eradicate  the  evils  to  be  found  there,  and  if  it 
should  send  over  to  the  Republican  Senate  a  bill  which  does 
this  thing,  he  believes  the  chances  are  that  it  will  receive  some 
consideration  there.  He  does  not  forget  that  the  Republican 
majority  has  been  reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing-point  and 
that  there  are  many  Republican  insurgent  Senators  who  have 
been  crying  out  for  revision  of  the  wool  schedule  for  the  last 
two  years.  Mr.  Dixon  would  go  through  the  whole  game  in 
just  that  way." 


THE    CORRUPTION   OF  THE   COUNTIES 

OHIO  HAS  her  Adams  County,  Illinois  has  her  Vermilion, 
and  tales  of  vote-buying  on  a  smaller  scale  are  reported 
from  various  States,  both  East  and  West.  Such  dis- 
closures as  these,  coming  at  a  time  when  the  press  dispatches 
from  several  State  capitals  are  full  of  rumors  of  purchased 
votes  for  seats  in  the  United  States  Senate,  "may  well  cause 
the  fathers  of  the  nation  to  turn  over  in  their  graves,"  declares 
the  Cleveland  Leader,  while  "  good  citizens,  aghast,  ask  them- 
selves :  '  Is  this  the  end  of  the  hope  and  the  faith  handed  down 
to  us  with  the  Constitution?'  "  Yet  even  this  paper  reminds  us 
that  such  vigorous  exposures  of  deep-rooted  corruption,  "  in- 
stead of  causing  gloomy  forebodings  should  be  hailed  as  proof 
that  the  nation  is  purer  and  more  healthful  now  than  she  was 
before." 

While  several  Eastern  papers,  including  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  are  inclined  to  see  but  little  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecuting  officers  of  Vermilion  County,  "  to  go  a  step 
further  than  they  are  forced  to  go,"  the  published  statements 
of  Judge  E.  R.  E.  Kimbrough  and  Isaac  Woody ard,  foreman  of 
the  grand  jury,  point  toward  a  thorough  investigation,  sparing 
no  one.  Politicians  and  oflfice-holders  of  both  parties,  including 
Judge  Kimbrough  himself  and  Mayor  Piatt,  of  Danville,  have 
been  subpenaed  and  asked  to  tell  the  grand  jury  all  they  know. 
Indeed,  remarks  the  Chicago  News,  "  it  begins  to  look  as  tho 
Danville  would  do  its  housecleaning  without  the  use  of  white- 
wash." "  It  may,"  retorts  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch — ^"  unless  the 
trail  should  begin  to  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  door  of  the 
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DEMOCRATS   WHO    WILL  TRY  TO   REMAKE   THE    TARIFF. 
The  fourteen  majority  members  of  the  next  Ways  and  Means  Committee.     Mr.  Underwood  is  Chairman. 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives."  Yet  the  press,  as 
a  rule,  exonerate  Mr.  Cannon  from  any  personal  share  in  the 
vote-buying  which  they  believe  to  have  been  carried  on  so 
shamelessly  in  his  home  county.  The  Springfield  Republican 
quotes  "  Uncle  Joe's  "  declaration  of  "  great  pride  in  the  magnif- 
icent citizenship  of  Vermilion  County,"  while  the  New  York 
World  prints  a  most  characteristic  interview  on  this  subject. 
Said  the  Speaker,  according  to  The  World's  Washington 
correspondent — 

"  Why  the  h should  I  say  anything  about  some  indefinite 

charge  that  happens  to  be  made  in  my  district? 

"  If  I  had  been  a  naughty  boy  I  would  expect  to  take  the  con- 
sequences. But  I  go  to  sleep  every  night  within  five  minutes 
after  I  hit  the  bed.     My  conscience  must  be  clear. 

"I've  learned  to  take  the  world  and  men  as  they  come. 
You've  got  to  be  a  philosopher  to  get  along.  I  guess,  maybe, 
if  I  were  in  the  newspaper  business  I'd  write  these  sort  of 
stories,  too.     They  help  to  sell  the  papers,  perhaps." 


"  The  system  of  vote-buying  in  Danville  is  peculiar,"  notes 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  which  proceeds,  summarizing 
recent  dispatches : 

"  When  a  purchased  voter  went  into  the  booth  he  received  a 
ballot  and  had  to  return  the  one  given  to  him  by  the  clerk. 
When  that  was  handed  over  to  the  boss  the  seller  received  a 
meal  or  bread  ticket.  If  it  is  a  white  ticket  he  is  entitled  to 
'  a  loaf  of  Vienna  bread,'  which  in  the  vernacular  of  the  buyer 
meant  that  he  was  to  receive  $2  for  his  vote.  If  it  was  a  blue 
ticket  the  seller  got  '  a  loaf  of  rye  bread,'  or  $5.  The  negroes 
were  paid  in  tickets  of  various  colors,  which  called  for  from 
$1  to  $5.  Absolutely  no  records  of  any  kind  were  kept.  When 
the  seller  turned  over  his  ticket  he  got  his  money  and  the  inci- 
dent was  closed.  In  this  way  all  evidence  and  ail  records  were 
avoided,  and  now  there  is  doubt  whether  the  grand  jury  and  the 
district-attorney  will  be  able  to  secure  needful  evidence." 

We  learn  from  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York  Times  that, 
according  to  common  report,  the   Democrats   spent  $40,000   to 
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carry  the  city  of  Danville  last  fall,  that  the  Republicans  regu- 
larly "  take  care  of  "  the  1,200  veterans  in  the  Soldiers  '  Home, 
and  that  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Westfield  "  it  costs  a 
candidate  an  average  of  $8  for  every  vote  he  gets. "  While  "  of 
course  Danville  doesn't  want  to  have  large  numbers  of  its  citi- 
zens involved  in  a  far-reaching  scandal  "  like  that  in  Ohio, 
remarks  The  Times  editorially,  matters  have  now  gone  so  far 
"  that  probably  they  will  have  to  go  further,  and  the  modest 
residents  of  the  town  might  as  well  prepare  for  a  lifting  of 
the  lid." 

Recent  reports  from  Adams  County,  Ohio,  show  that  well 
over  a  third  of  the  county's  voters  have  been  indicted  and  be- 
tween 1,800  and  1,900  disfranchised.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
weekly  Adams  County  Record,  of  West  Union,  a  contributor 
breaks  into  verse,  and  with  a  duly  chastened  spirit  tells  of 
"  Vote-Buying  and  the  Result  "  : 

"  Many  People  sold  their  vote 
For  to  buy  an  overcoat, 
Or  to  buy  a  sack  of  flour. 
Thinking  it^a  prosperous  hour;" 

He  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  retribution  that  followed  when — 

"Men  of  different  age  and'size 
For  five  years  are  disfranchised," 

and  concludes : 

'■  liut  alas  !  this  is  the  vi^ay 
'Twill  be  on  the  Judgment  Day; 
Will  be  judged  for  every|one, 
For  the  deeds  which  we  have  done. 

"  All  the  people  praises  Blair, 
Even  those  caught  in  the  snare; 
'For  their  vote  was  in  their  trust, 
So  they  think  they're  treated  just." 

While  the  average  citizen  may  be  tired  of  graft  stories,  re- 
marks the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  "  until  we  know  the  whole 
truth  about  bribery  and  the  conditions  breeding  it  we  can  not 
start  an  effective  campaign  for  reform."   ' 


MEASURING  PROSPERITY  BY  LUXURY.— A  nation's  im- 
portation of  luxuries  during  any  period  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  a  fair  index  of  its  prosperity.  But  when  we  apply 
this  test  to  1910  we  are  confronted  by  anomalous  conditions 
which  lead  many  editors  to  challenge  the  theory  that  Uncle 
Sam's  prosperity  can  be  measured  by  the  length  of  his  bill 
for  luxuries.  For  while  the  leaders  of  business  complain  of 
dull  trade  in  the  year  just  closed  and  while  consumers  in  all 
sections  continue  to  cry  out  against  the  high  cost  of  living, 
we  learn  from  Government  statistics  that  this  nation  during 
1910  spent  more  than  ever  before  on  things  that  were  not 
necessary  to  health  or  comfort.  Our  importations  of  precious 
stones  alone,  says  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  amounted  to 
$48,000,000,  while  laces,  art  works,  furs,  feathers,  orchids, 
wines,  tobaccos,  jewelry,  perfumery,  etc.,  bring  the  total  for 
imported  luxuries  "up  to  between  $200,000,000  and  $300,000,000. " 

To  the  statement  of  a  Government  official  that  "  no  more 
satisfactory  barometer  of  general  business  conditions  is  found 
than  the  figures  representing  the  importation  of  articles 
purely  or  chiefly  luxuries,"  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce replies  editorially: 

"  There  has  been  a  rather  wide  impression  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  that  the  last  year  was  not  especially  pros- 
perous for  them,  notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  expen- 
sive automobiles  before  their  eyes,  the  display  of  costly  raiment 
and  adornment  and  the  indulgence  in  luxurious  living  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons. 

"  Would  it  not  be  a  better  sign  if  a  larger  proportion  of  our 
imports,  which  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  products  of  our  own 
industries,  consisted  of  articles  of  wider  distribution  for  the 
support  of  those  industries  and  for  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  the  people  employed  in  them  ?  The  best  days  of  ancient 
empires  did  not  come  when  wealth  was  concentrated  and  there 
was  a  great  display  of  luxury ;  and  that  is  not  now  the  best 
sign  of  prosperous  conditions  present  or  to  come," 


TOPICS   IN  BRIEF 


Another  $10,000,000  gone,  and  the  poorhouse  not  yet  in  sight. — Wall 
Street  Journal. 

"What's  the'Matter  with  Pittsburg?"  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  newspapers  of  that  city.     What  isn't? — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

If  nothing  but  steel  railway  cars  may  be  used  for  carrying  United  States 
mail,  how  about  the  same  rule  for  citizens? — New  York  Wall  Street  Journal. 

People  who  expect  to  save  money 
on  butter  and  eggs  will  be  disappointed. 
Other  ways  of  getting  it  from  them 
will  be  discovered. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

Andrew  Carnegie's  indorsement 
of  the  plan  to  fortify  the  Panama  canal 
may  prove  an  admirable  suggestion  to 
the  committee  on  expenditure  of  his 
$10,000,000  peace  fund. — Baltimore 
News. 

Andrew  Carnegie  says  fortifying 
the  canal  is  a  peace  measure.  Also,  it 
calls  for  some  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  steel.  —  New  York  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

It  may  require  some  expertness  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Champ  Clark  to  prevent 
the  Speaker's  gavel  from  slipping  and 
hitting  his  presidential  boom. — Wash- 
ington Star. 

We  are  imalterably  'opposed  also 
to  the  fortification  of  the  Philippines 
for  fear  the  ruthless  enemy  might 
never  be  able  to  get  them  away  from 
us. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  says 
that  women  will  cease  going  through 
the  pockets  of  their  luisbands  when 
they  are  given  the  right  to  vote.  We 
fear  that  Beatrice  is  holding  out  false 
hopes. — Cleveland  Leader. 


TUE  news: 


It  would  take  mighty  few  Vermilion  counties  to  paint  Illinois  red. — St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Such  investigating  as  has  been  done  tends  to  indicate  that  Vermilion 
County,  Illinois,  is  pretty  yellow. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Governor-elect   Woodrow   Wilson   must   know   what's  coming.     He 
has  selected  for  private  secretary  a  man  named  Tumulty. — Baltimore  Sun. 

The  Mexican  revolutionists,  if  one 
may  judge  from  their  conduct,  have  not 
yet  heard  [that  the  war  is  over. — 
Columbus  Dispatch. 

In  their  downward  flight,  however, 
the  prices  of  eggs  and  butter  are  meet- 
ing the  prices  of  a  few  things  going  up. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

S.wants  tell  us  that  the  hobble  skirt 
was  fashionable  among  the  Egyptians 
5,000  years  ago.  However,  it  is  not 
mentioned  among  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
• — Milwnukee  Sentinel. 

Atlee  Pomerene  is  going  into  the 
United  States  Senate  without  any  bad 
habits.  It  will  be  an  interesting  study 
in  sociology  to  watch  how  he  comes 
out. — Toledo  Blade. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  found 
that  it  pays  to  advertise.  A  great 
New  York  cleaning  establishment  is 
about  to  establish  a  branch  in  Wash- 
ington.— Cleveland  Leader. 

The  Blade  has  received  the  following 
complaint:  "I'm  from  Adams  county. 
The  majority  of  our  citizens  are  un- 
justly criticized  by  the  newspaper 
men  on  account  of  a  few.  Only  about 
one-third  of  our  voters  sold  out  and 
which?  the  papers  say  everybody  did." — To- 

Sterner  in  Collier's  Weekly.  ledo  Blade. 


RUSSIA'S  WELCOME  TO  AMERICAN 
DOLLARS 


THE  USUAL  Russian  attitude  of  hostility  to  everything- 
foreign  shows  a  remarkable  change  when  it  comes  to 
the  subject  of  American  money.  The  anti-American 
bitterness  roused  by  Mr.  Knox's  Manchurian  railway  scheme  is 
turned  to  honey  by  the  plan  of  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond  to  in- 
vest millions  of  American  dollars  in  Russian  enterprises. 
^  .     Russian  streets  are  to  be  lit 

up  by  American  electricity, 
Russian  mujiks  are  to  ride 
in  American  trolley-cars, 
Russian  land  is  to  be  watered 
by  irrigation  canals  built 
with  our  money,  and  Russian 
grain  is  to  be  stored  in 
American  elevators.  The 
glad  tidings  of  all  this  has 
warmed  the  Russian  heart, 
and  nowhere  is  the  warming- 
process  more  evident  than  in 
M  '■■■  vfif- 
jMl^^'y-CiL^  *^®   ^^-    Petersburg  Novoye 

^^J^fcJMF"  Vremya,  which  often  voices 

L.         ^^^^^Sl^^k.  ^^^  ideas  of  the  Government. 

^W'         ^^^f^^^^  jj^    past   years   the  Novoye 

•||^^  1     \s  Vremya  has  displayed  great 

^v  \     \.  bitterness  toward  us  and  rid- 

^W  ^  'i     'culed    our    foreign     policy 

^^  *  and  our  love  for  the  dollar. 

But  now  this  same  Novoye 
Vremya  has  completely 
changed  front  and  comes 
over  bodily  to  the  side  of 
America.  It  is  all  enthusi- 
asm over  the  project,  and 
gives  expression  to  its  feel- 
ings in  a  long  editorial,  in  which  it  says: 


VT' 
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Copyrighted  by  Paul  Thoini  ^'  n 

JOHN    HAVS    HAMMOND, 

Whose  plan  to  invest  American 
millions  in  Russia  has  warmed  the 
Russian  heart. 


"  America  has  wide  experience  in  doing  all  those  things,  and 
it  also  has  the  necessary  capital  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  much  in  need  of  having  those 
thing's  done.  America  is  in  a  position  to  satisfy  its  needs. 
The  only  thing  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing upon  such  terms  as  will  give  American  capital  and  enter- 
prise ample  opportunity  in  Russia  and  at  the  same  time  acci-ue 
not  only  to  the  benefit  of  American  capitalists,  but  also  to  the 
good  of  the  Russian  people.  What  the  Americans  are  after  is 
of  course  their  own  interests,  what  the  Russians  are  after  is 
of  course  the  interests  of  Russia.  Both  have  one  interest  in 
common — to  create  in  Russia  a  system  of  grain  elevators  like 
those  in  America. 

"  We  have  had  two  years  of  exceptionally  abundant  crops. 
But  we  have  been  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  favor- 
able situation.  If  we  had  as  good  a  system  of  elevators  as  the 
Americans,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  us  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  sell  the  surplus.  Without  them,  we  had  to  get  rid  of 
our  grain  at  a  low  price,  or  else  abandon  it  to  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  elements. 

"  The  whole  Russian  budget,  in  the  end,  depends  upon  the 
principal  Russian  industry,  agriculture.  The  introduction  of 
all  the  modern  technical  improvements  in  that  industry  would 
strengthen  Russia  more  than  any  amount  of  diplomacy.  From 
this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Hammond,  coming  to  Russia  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  American  capital  and  industry,  deserves  the 
warmest  reception.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Americans  to  do  their 
best  to  make  the  common  work  acceptable  to  both  sides.  As 
for  us,  we  are  certainly  anxious  to  come  to  terms.  Because  of 
the  chaotic  state  of  our  trade  in  grain  we  are  losing  perhaps 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year.     In  these  circum- 


stances, therefoie,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr,  Ham- 
mond's mission  will  meet  with  success.  And  if  it  turns  out  a 
failure,  that  will  be  due  to  the  extravagant  demands  of  the 
American  capitalists,  and  nothing  else." 

After  proceeding  in  the  same  strain  at  some  length  and  point- 
ing out  the  benefits  that  would  redound  not  only  to  Russia  but 
also  to  the  United  States,  the  Novoye  Vremya  goes  on  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  necessity  of  introducing  an  effective  system 
of  irrigation  in  the  steppes  of  the  Caucasus  and  in  Central  Asia, 
and  concludes  : 

'•  Russia  will  agree  to  every  reasonable  American  proposition. 
It  depends  upon  Mr.  Hammond  and  the  financial  and  industrial 
interests  he  represents  whether  their  proposition  will  be  accept- 
able or  not.  Russia  is  not  minded  to  play  the  role  of  the  '  dog 
in  the  manger,'  who  does  not  eat  the  hay  himself  and  does 
not  let  others  eat  it.  Nevertheless,  the  Russian  Government 
can  not  be  expected  to  give  away  the  hay  for  nothing  to  any 
greedy  ox.  We  should  like  Mr.  Hammond  and  the  interests 
behind  him  to  look  at  the  whole  matter  as  a  normal  business 
proposition,  and  not  as  a  means  to  obtain  quick,  extravagant 
returns. 

"The  direct  result  of  the  success  of  this  private  enterprise 
of  private  American  citizens  will  be  that  Russia  and  the  United 
States  will  draw  nearer  together.  What  the  political  conse- 
quence of  this  rapprochement  will  be  it  would  be  premature  to 
say.  But  its  significance  is  evident." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


JAPAN   AS  AN   INDUSTRIAL  "PERIL" 

WE  DO  NOT  hear  so  much  as  we  used  to  about  Japan 
as  a  military  "  peril."  Emperor  William  has  not  said 
anything  on  this  point  for  some  time.  But  while 
European  dread  of  Oriental  arms  has  been  waning,  the  fear  of 
Japanese  industrial  competition  has  been  growing,  and  has  now 
reached  a  stage  where  the  European  manufacturer  slams  the 
door  in  the  face  of  any  yellow-skinned  investigator  who  ap- 
proaches his  factory.  America  has  not  yet  reached  this  panicky 
frame  of  mind.  President  Teshima,  of  the  Tokyo  College  of 
Technology,  who  visited  us  as  the  Japanese  Commissioner- 
General  to  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  has  been  so  imprest  by 
this  European  distrust  that  he  has  given  to  the  Tokyo  papers 


UNCLE    SAM  S   AMTSEMENT. 

His  money  keeps  the  fire  going  in  the  Far  East. 

— rifchirtto  (Turin). 
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As  quoted  in  the 


a  statement  expressing  his  surprize  at  it. 
Yorodzu  (Tokyo)  he  says  : 

"  Europe  is  far  more  suspicious  of  our  industrial  activities 
than  is  the  United  States.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  not  a 
few  technological  schools  decline  to  admit  Japanese  students. 


THE    TRANSPLANTATION. 

A  fantasy  by  David  Wilson  in  the  London  Graphic. 

"Out  of  the  smoke  and  flame  rises  the  specter  of  Russian  mis- 
government.  The  men  who  held  tlje  'fort'  in  the  East  End  were 
the  debased  and  brutalized  products  of  depraved  foreign  adminis- 
tration. .  .  .  A  piece  of  Russia  has  been  transplanted  to  London." 

— Jeivish  Chronicle. 

When  Japanese  students,  accompanying  their  German  instruc- 
tors or  fellow  students,  visit  German  factories,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  doors  of  such  factories  are  virtually  slammed 
in  their  faces.  While  at  home  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Germany's  fear  of  our  country,  but  my  personal  observation 
revealed  to  me  that  it  is  far  more  intense  than  I  had  imagined. 
The  most  regrettable  part  of  it  is  that  Germany  is  not  the  only 
nation  which  looks  askance  at  us.  Even  our  firm  ally,  Great 
Britain,  is  far  from  being  kindly  disposed  to  our  young  men 
who  are  in  that  country  pursuing  technical  studies.  While  in 
England,  I  introduced  to  a  well-known  manufacturer  of  woolen 
fabrics  a  graduate  from  my  school,  who  sought  admission  to  the 
factories  of  the  firm  as  an  apprentice.  The  young  man  was  per- 
emptorily refused  admission,  altho  the  firm  had  for  many  years 
been  in  close  relation  with  our  importers.  Our  Navy  has  been  a 
liberal  patron  of  British  shipbuilders,  and  yet  our  naval  experts 
are  received  coldly  when  they  venture  to  visit  British  dock-yards. 
"  This  nervous  condition  prevailing  in  Europe  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for.  Time  was  when  the  European  nations  themselves 
vied  with  one  another  in  appropriating  each  other's  industrial 
secrets.  Every  one  knows  that  the  woolen-cloth  manufacture 
in  England  owes  its  present  prosperity  to  the  seventy-odd 
Flemish  operatives  whom  she  invited  to  settle  in  her  coun- 
try. Germany,  in  her  turn,  sent  to  British  factories  many  an 
emissary  disguised  as  a  common  laborer,  and  thus  '  stole  '  the 
secrets  of  British  manufacturers.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Euro- 
pean nations  accustomed  to  such  practises  should  entertain  an 
apprehension  that  we  would  do  just  as  they  have  been  doing 
among  themselves  ?  The  proposed  revision  of  our  tariff  schedule 
has  had  the  tendency  to  intensify  this  apprehension.  Both 
Europe  and  America  are  under  the  impression  that  Japan  de- 
sires to  raise  customs  duties,  not  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but 
to  protect  her  own  industries  against  foreign  merchandise." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BRITISH    KINDNESS    TO  ALIEN   THUGS 

Is  ENGLAND  wise  in  making  herself  an  asylum  for  crimi- 
nals ?  The  fracas  known  as  the  "Battle  of  Stepney,"  in 
which  two  anarchists  defied  the  police  and  killed  or 
wounded  a  number  of  people,  calls  the  attention  of  Europe  to 
England's  persistent  readiness  to  grant  shelter  and  legal  pro- 
tection to  every  political  exile,  from  Orsini  to  King  Manuel. 
As  a  general  thing  the  generosity  of  the  British  Government 
has  met  with  a  grateful  return,  and  the  foreign  conspirators 
and  desperadoes  who  find  there  a  home  and  an  arsenal  have,  as 
the  Socialist  and  Red  press  boast,  kept  their  bombs,  their  fire- 
brands, and  their  bullets  for  operation  in  their  own  countries. 
Recent  events  prove  that  London  is  no  longer  to  count  on  the 
forbearance  of  the  foreign  anarchists.  According  to  the  Gaulois 
(Paris),  "  there  has  hitherto  existed  a  silent  agreement  between 
European  malefactors  and  the  English  Government,"  but  now 
the  former  "violate  this  agreement  and  break  the  treaty." 
"  War  must  therefore  be  made  upon  him,  war  to  the  knife. 
Rifles,  cannon,  conflagration  must  be  used  to  make  an  example 
of  him." 

The  right  of  asylum,  "  this  idiotic  right  of  asylum,"  should 
never  have  been  granted,  says  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten ; 
and  "  it  is  unpardonable  in  any  powerful  state  to  allow  criminal 
foreign  elements  to  find  a  home  in  its  capital.  England  has 
now  full  occasion  for  deciding  for  good  or  for  evil  whether  she 
will  any  longer  permit  it."  The  United  States,  says  the  Berlin 
Vossische  Zeitung,  sets  England  a  good  example.  The  Western 
Republic  "  closes  her  door  to  all  real  and  well-known  anarchists, 
she  flings  out  all  anarchists  that  she  finds  in  the  country  "  ;  she 
forbids  "  all  foreigners  without  special  permission  of  the  police 
to  carry  weapons,  and  imposes  a  heavy  penalty  on  all  violation 
of  this  ordinance."  This  point  of  view  is  largely  shared  by  the 
English  press.  The  London  Daily  Chronicle  thinks  that  "  with- 
out limiting  the  hospitality  as  defined  in  the  Aliens  Act,"  "  the 
entry  of  dangerous  weapons  should  be  prohibited."  This  is 
better  than  giving  weapons  of  precision  to  the  police  as  advo- 
cated by  some  papers,  as,  for  instance,  the  London  Times,  which 
gives  the  following  advice  : 

"  To  most  people  it  will  seem  that  the  effective  arming  of  the 


THE    BITTER    CRY    OF   THE    UNDESmABLE. 

First  Criminal  Alien — "This  country  won't  be  quite  so  snug 
an  asylum  for  us  one  of  these  days.  They'll  stop  us  carrying  arms 
for  self-defense." 

Second  Criminal  Alien — "Yes,  and  deport  us  on  suspicion  be- 
fore we've  killed  anybody."  — Punch  (London). 
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Will  shoot  a  Mounted  Man  at  a  1 000  Yard: 


^'   "''^'  ""'^'''^"  '■'""-  '■'  -''•■'     "'  '     '    "^ pine  boards  >/i  inch  fhic'k^'^  '" 


At  the 
a  buliei  will 
pass  through 
r.  Tree  Trunk 
'  3  to  24  inches 
ihick  and  kill  a 
man  on  the 
'•>'  other  side. 
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THE    LONDON    ANAHCH18TS. 

— From  the  London  Graphic. 


police  on  dangerous  criminal  duty  is  a  much  milder  and  saner 
proposition  than  the  employment  of  soldiers  with  rifles  and 
ball  cartridge,  which  is  now  defended  by  those  who  object  to 
the  former. " 

But  the  London  Westminster  Gazette  holds  that  "  the  right 
course  is,  not  to  arm  all  the  police,  but  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
the  criminal  being  armed."  This  is  echoed  by  the  London 
Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette,  in  which  we  read  : 

"  If  we  took  as  much  trouble  to  keep  out  smuggled  pistols  as 
the  French  customs  officers  do  to  exclude  smuggled  matches, 
we  should  not  have  much  to  fear  from  the  Browning  or  Mauser 
of  foreign  origin  in  the  hands  of  our  native  or  alien  criminals. " 

An  international  police  agreement  and  a  cooperative  war 
against  anarchists  is  the  remedy  prescribed  by  many  journals, 
and  we  are  told  by  the  London  Morning  Post : 

"  A  system  of  close  communication  and  cooperation  between 
the  police  of  the  different  nations  should  go  far  to  protect  each 
country  from  being  invaded  by  her  neighbors'  undesirable  citi- 
zens. There  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  honest  foreign  immi- 
grant by  the  application  of  strict  preventive  measures." 

As  a  man  becoming  a  citizen  of  another  counti-y  has  to  make 
a  declaration  of  loyalty  toward  his  adopted  fatherland,  suggests 
the  London  Saturday  Review  : 

"  Every  alien  entering  this  counti-y  should  be  required  to 
make  a  statutory  declaration  repudiating  certain  opinions  or 
affirming  others,  just  as  he  must  declare  articles  liable  to  duty. 
The  United  States,  the  home  of  free  thought,  have  already  set 
a  precedent  for  such  a  declaration  in  their  campaign  against 
Mormonism." 

In  addition  to  the  "  international  police  "  the  London  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  advocates  the  strict  use  of  passports.  But  the 
*  aliens,"  observes  The  Westminster  Gazette,  in  another  article, 
are  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted : 

"  Nothing  is  more  fatuous  than  an  outcry,  based  on  ludicrous 
and  false  figures,  against  all  aliens.  There  are  thousands  of 
honest  and  useful  citizens  among  the  foreigners  in  this  country. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  can  be  so  styled,  and  there  are  also 
thousands  of  alien  visitors  here,  some  on  business,  others  on 
pleasure,  helping  forward  our  industrial  enterprise  and  assist- 
ing to  fill  the  coffers  of  our  shop-  and  hotel-keepers.  These 
are  facts  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  present  tumult." 

In  a  bitter  arraignment  of  the  popular  press  The  New  Age 
{London),  a  keen  Socialist  organ,  remarks: 

"  The  public  is  given  to  understand  that  in  consequence  of 
her  foolish  sentimental  preservation  of  the  right  of  asylum. 
England  is  alone  among  the  countries  of  the  world  flooded  with 
pauper  and  criminal  aliens.  But  the  facts  are  exactly  the  other 
way.  The  commission  that  prepared  the  information  for  the 
Aliens  Bill  stated  after  due  examination  that  of  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  with  the  single  exception  of  Spain,  England  had  the 
fewest  aliens  in  proportion  to  the  population.  As  for  crime, 
we  can  not  even  flatter  ourselves  that  this,  like  patriotism,  is 
largely  imported.  Less  than  2  per  cent,  of  our  national  crime 
is  due  to  aliens.     Thesa  circumstances  coolly  considered  cer- 


tainly do  not  point  to  any  need   for  curtailing   the  right  of 
asylum." 

England  actually  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  aliens  in 
London  for  not  throwing  bombs,  as  is  done  in  Paris,  Madrid, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  says  the  Republican  organ  Pais  (Madrid). 
The  English  Government  has  always,  from  the  days  of  the 
first  French  Revolution,  been  much  safer  from  the  machinations 
of  emigres,  conspirators,  and  anarchists  than  from  many  dyna- 
miters and  rioters  among  its  own  subjects,  and  especially  those 
on  the  other  shore  of  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Spanish  editor  states 
this  side  of  his  argument  as  follows : 

"  The  great  English  nation  has  proved  a  safe  asylum  for 
Russian  nihilists.  Young  Turks,  Poles  opprest  by  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria,  and  for  the  anarchists  of  all  countries.  The 
revolutionaries  who  have  found  a  refuge  there  show  their  grati- 
tude, like  gipsies  who  commit  no  depredations  in  the  place 
where  they  are  permitted  to  squat.  England  lives  tranquil  and 
in  security  from  bombs  and  assassinations,  save  as  the  Irish 
Fenians  used  to  rage,  until  they  were  disarmed  by  Gladstone's 
scheme  of  Home  Rule  and  autonomy." 

This  writer  concludes  by  pouring  upon  England  a  stream  of 
vitriolic  abuse  for  the  "  enigmatic  "  incident  at  Stepney,  which 
proves  that  the  British  Government  is  "brutal,"  "less  civil- 
ized "  than  Spain,  "  a  perfidious  and  cruel  conqueror  "  who  "  stole 
Gibraltar  as  a  cutpurse  robs  a  traveler."  "We  condemn  the 
barbarity  of  this  state,  which  is  a  monster  and  express  our 
admiration  for  its  victims." 

The  subject  draws  from  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  this  sonnet.  It 
is  called  "  The  Right  of  Asylum,"  and  is  from  The  Westminster 
Gazette: 

Easy  tlie  cry,  wliile  veiigearn-e  now  is  wrought. 

And  from  his  lair  the  Anarchist  is  burned, 
"Shut  be  our  liarbors,  closed  be  every  port, 

And  from  our  sliore  be  every  alien  turned  I" 
Yet  while  the  clamor  and  pursuit  is  hot. 

And  public  anger  public  madness  breeds. 
Be  it  not  soon  nor  easily  forgot 

That  England  tlius  an  ancient  title  cedes. 
For  centuries  a  pillow  hatli  she  spread 

For  all  that  widowed  goes,  and  wandering; 
And  in  her  lap  hath  laid  the  unhappy  head 

Of  broken  statesman,  and  of  outcast  King. 
Shall  she,  alarmed  by  that  small  horde,  deny 

This  old  sea-haven  to  world-misery? 
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FROM   EUROPE  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA  IN 

FIVE  DAYS 

THE  RACE  for  South  American  trade  has  spurred  Eu- 
ropean capitalists  to  project  a  new  rail  and  water  line 
that  will  land  goods  on  the  coast  of  our  southern  con- 
tinent in  five  days]after  leaving-  Europe.  This  will  increase  the 
handicap  of  North  American  merchants,  of  course,  and  may 
revive  the  idea  of  an  all-rail  line  to  South  America.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a  shorter  route  from  Europe  to  South  America  has 
been  bruited  for  some  time,  and  at  the  Algeciras  Conference 
it  received  the  favorable  attention  of  King  Alfonso  and  the 
representatives  of  the  European  Powers.  The  present  plan,  as 
presented  in  the  Universum  (Leipsic),  is  to  be  carried  out  as 
follows : 

"  In  connection  with  the  trunk  system  of  European  lines  a 
road  to  be  known  as  the  '  Ibero-Afro-American  Railway  '  is  con- 
templated.    It  is  intended  to  cross  Spain,  and  at  Gibraltar  huge 
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ferry-boats  will  transport  trains  to  the  African  coast  in  half  an 
hour.  A  shore  line  will  be  built  from  Tangier  to  Bathurst 
(Dakar),  a  distance  that  will  require  a  journey  of  two  days. 
From  the  latter  point,  which  is  the  nearest  to  South  America, 
fast  steamers  will  carry  passengers  and  freight  in  three  days 
to  the  city  of  Pernambuco.  This  five-day  journey  would,  there- 
fore, mean  a  reduction  of  over  a  week  in  time  from  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  and  more  in  proportion  from  northern  ports.  The 
cost  of  the  enterprise  has  been  estimated  at  $140,000,000.  A 
committee  formed  in  Spain  and  headed  by  the  Marquis  de 
Camarasa  proposes  that  the  governments  of  the  countries  inter- 
ested should  urge  capitalists  to  take  stock  with  a  guaranty  of 
4-per-cent.  interest. 

"  Obviously  France  and  England  will  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  this  road,  as  they  will  be  enabled  to  reach  their 
colonies  much  quicker,  while  Spain  will  receive  the  benefit  of 
an  immense  international  traflfic.  Germany  and  Italy,  too, 
would  come  in  closer  contact  with  their  countrymen  m  South 
America.  Morocco,  however,  would  derive  the  greatest  imme- 
diate advantage,  as  a  railroad  through  its  vast  territory  would 
open  its  door  to  European  civilization.  In  its  legal  aspects  the 
road  would  be  an  international  line." 


RECIPROCITY  AS  CANADA  SEES  IT 

THE  RECENT  negotiations  between  Secretary  Knox 
and  the  Canadian  representatives,  Mr.  W.  S.  Fielding, 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  Mr.  William  Patterson,  Min- 
ister of  Customs  have  resulted  in  the  drafting  of  a  reciprocity 
agreement,  now  before  our  Congress  and  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Ottawa.  This  agreement  opens  the  United  States  markets 
to  the  chief  agricultural  products  of  Canada,  such  as  grain  of 
all  kinds,  eggs,  poultry,  cheese,  butter,  fish,  sheep,  and  cattle. 
Rough  timber,  paper,  and  wood  pulp,  with  other  raw  products, 
are  also  admitted  free.  Canada  on  her  part  admits  cotton-seed 
oil,  fruit,  and  some  other  products  free,  and  reduces  the  duty  on 
agricultural  implements.  The  opinion  of  the  Eastern  Canadian 
press  in  anticipation  of  reciprocity  may  be  generally  surmised 
from  the  following  utterance  of  the  Toronto  News : 

"  The  News  believes  that  any  considerable  measure  of  reci- 
procity with  the  Republic  would  result  disastrously  to  Canada's 
store  of  natural  resources,  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  to 
Canadian  workmen,  to  Canadian  merchants,  and  to  a  decisive 
majority  of  Canadian  farmers,  whose  best  market  is  their  own 
home  market  found  chiefly  in  our  own  industrial  centers.  At 
the  same  time  the  consumer  has  a  genuine  grievance  against 
overcapitalized  mergers  which  unduly  enhance  the  price  of 
commodities  to  earn  dividends  on  their  extravagant  issues  of 
stock.  The  remedy  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  tearing 
down  the  tariff  against  the  United  States,  for  that  would 
merely  destroy  industries  which  employ  Canadian  workmen  and 
substitute  United  States  or  international  trusts  for  Canadian 
oppressors. " 

This  paper  thinks  the  Canadian  tariff  should  only  be  changed 
to  the  advantage  of  England,  and  we  read : 

"  It  is  clear  that  instead  of  conceding  more  favors  to  foreign 
nations  already  highly  favored  in  the  Canadian  markets,  we 
should  rather  increase  the  British  preference." 

This  is  more  clearly  and  more  precisely  stated  in  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Manufacturers'  Convention  held  in  Halifax  in 
1902,  and  indorsed  at  every  subsequent  annual  convention.  It 
runs  as  follows : 

"  While  the  tariff  should  primarily  be  framed  for  Canadian 
interests,  it  should  nevertheless  give  a  substantial  preference 
to  the  mother  country,  and  also  to  any  other  part  of  the  British 
Empire  with  which  reciprocal  preferential  trade  can  be 
arranged,  recognizing  always  that  under  any  conditions  the 
minimum  tariff  must  afford  adequate  protection  to  all  Canadian 
producers. " 

The  farmers  find  their  reasons  for  demanding  free  trade 
clearly  put  by  the  Toronto  Tribune,  which  represents  them  as 
"  asking  for  freedom  ;  freedom  to  buy  and  sell  in  the  world's 
markets."  They  are  "  favorable  to  free  trade  with  the  mother- 
land." "  They  not  only  pay  a  large  tax  to  the  Government  under 
the  protective  system,  but  for  every  dollar  that  goes  into  the 
public  coffers  two  or  three  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  protected 
manufacturers. " 

All  the  Conservative  papers  think  that  Premier  Laurier,  "  a 
cheap  politician,"  has  been  deceiving  them  in  this  matter,  and  a 
London  (England)  paper  tries  to  give  a  verdict  on  the  situation. 
After  declaring  that  "  if  the  Republic  and  the  Dominion  were 
to  become  a  fiscal  unit,  it  is  evident  that  the  next  step  would 
be  political  amalgamation,"  The  Outlook  concludes  that  "  neither 
in  the  United  States  nor  Canada  do  practical  politicians  look 
for  any  immediate  results  "  from  the  tariff  negotiations  now 
going  on  at  Washington.     This  well-informed  paper  proceeds : 

"  At  the  present  time  the  Canadians  are  intensely  proud  of 
their  past  history,  exultant  in  their  present  prosperity,  and  con- 
fident of  their  future.  There  is  no  people  whose  nationalism  is 
more  strongly  pronounced  or  better  justified.  They  are  in  no 
mood  for  merging  themselves  in  America— even  if  they  loved 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Nor,  again,  are  they  eager  to  take  on 
a  'color  question.'  They  have  dealt  successfully  with  their 
Redskins,  far  more  successfully  than  have  their  neighbors,  but 
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Roosevelt — "Count  ZeppLiiu,  I  hear  your  airship  has  exploded." 
Zeppelix — "Yes,  I  hear  yours  has,  too." 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 
EUROPEAN   VIEWS   OF   AMERICAN   FICKLENESS. 


— A  msterdammer. 


'they  are  by  no  means  minded  to  enter  into  political  partnership 
with  nine  or  ten  millions  of  colored  citizens.  These,  with  some 
•others,  are  powerful  deterrents  against  political  union  with  the 
States,  and  for  a  certain  number  of  years  may  be  depended 
upon,  but  only  as  tending  to  keep  up  the  existing  frontiers  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  would  be  quite  possible,  let  dila- 
tory Englishmen  remember,  for  Canada  to  enter  into  commer- 
cial arrangements  with  the  States  which,  in  effect  if  not  in 
name,  would  cut  her  off  from  the  British  Empire,  and,  without 
amalgamating  her  in  the  Southern  Union,  would  leave  her  prac- 
tically an  independent  and  unattached  Republic." 

The  London  Times  correspondent  at  Toronto  describes  "  the 
anxiety  "  that  reigns  in  Canada 
•over  the  question,  and  adds  that 
"  outside  the  organized  farmers  it 
is  difficult  to  find  any  feeling  fav- 
orable to  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
between  the  two  countries.  The 
press  generally  is  either  silent  or 
opposed  to  a  reciprocal  agree- 
ment." On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  correspondent,  in  a  subse- 
•quent  issue,  records  the  fact 
that  a  deputation  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association, 
headed  by  their  president,  Mr. 
Rowley,  was  informed  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  that  "  industrial 
•conditions  in  Canada  would  not 
be  unsettled  by  any  reciprocal 
agreement  with  the  United 
;States." 

The  tendency  of  many  Cana- 
•dian  papers  is  to  reduce  the  ques- 
tion to  a  mere  party  squabble 
and  to  take  an  opportunity  of 
"knocking  together  the  heads  of 
"Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Government,  and  Mr. 
IBorden,   leader  of  the  Conserva- 
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tive  Opposition.  The  plainest  statements  on  the  tariff  question 
which  we  can  find  in  the  Canadian  press  are  thus  mixt  up  with 
political  personalities.  For  instance,  we  read  in  one  of  the 
leading  papers  of  Western  Canada,  the  Winnipeg  Tribune  : 

"  What  the  West  wants  is  not  protection  at  all,  and  so  far  as 
agricultural  implements  are  concerned  it  is  determined  that  the 
duty  shall  disappear  altogether.  .  .  .  The  West  wants  the  duty 
abolished  and  if  the  Conservative  party  desires  the  support  of 
the  West  as  against  Laurier,  who  is  maintaining  the  duty,  let 
Mr.  Borden,  the  leader,  submit  a  resolution  to  that  effect  and 
have  the  issue  fought  out  and  voted  upon   in  the  House.     No 

other  course  will  have  the  slight- 
est effect  upon  the  vote  of  the 
West.  The  settlers  have  been 
pretty  easily  fooled  in  the  past, 
but  no  repetition  of  an  ineffective 
if  not  cheap  trick  will  ever  fool 
them  again." 

In  another  article  this  news- 
paper appeals  to  the  people  to 
rise  and  deliver  themselves  from 
this  "tariff  bondage,"  and  trust 
neither  to  "  Laurierism "  nor 
"  Bordenism  "  for  their  fiscal  sal- 
vation, and  we  read : 

"  '  The  Lord  helps  those  who 
help  themselves,'  and  the  wage- 
earners  and  the  farmers  can  only 
help  themselves  by  hurling  from 
office,  and  refusing  office  to  time- 
servers  and  the  tools  of  privileged 
classes.  It  will  not  help  the 
farmers  to  turn  from  Laurierism 
to  Bordenism.  The  common  peo- 
ple, the  great  industrial  classes 
of  Canada,  must  organize  and 
elect  representatives  from  among 
themselves,  or  from  among  those 
who  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  people's  cause,  before 
they  can  hope  for  relief  from  the 
tariff  bondage." 


'  l.ook  out  for  your  crowus,  boys,  I  predict  a  .-it iff  breeze 
—  Walnr  Jocoh  (.■^lutlgart). 


CHARLES    W.   HUNT. 

A  leading  manufacturer  of 
conveying  apparatus  and 
former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 
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THO.MAS     A.    EDISON. 

Hi.s  inventions  are  seen  in 
almost  every  home  and  fac- 
tory in  America. 


R.\LPH     D.     .MERSHON. 

A  prolific  inventor  of  elec- 
trical devices.  Awarded  the 
John  Scott  medal  by  the 
Franklin  Institute. 


HENRY    L.     IJOHEKTV. 

A  recognized  leader  of  the 
gas  and  electric  industry  in 
America. 


FKTEH   COOPER    HEWITT. 

A  prominent  electrical  en- 
gineer, best  known  for  his 
Hewitt  lighting  system. 


SOME   PROMINENT   MEMBERS   OF  TJIE   NEW   AMERICAN  "  INVENTORS'    GILD.' 


AN  INVENTORS'  GILD 

THE  AMERICAN  inventors  have  yielded  to  the  demand 
for  combination  that  seems  to  be  in  the  air  nowadays, 
and  have  concluded  to  "  flock  together. "  The  industrial 
papers  announce  the  formation  in  New  York  of  what  is  to  be 
called  "  The  Inventors' Gild,"  which  will  doubtless  be  looked 
upon  as  a  trade-union,  a  trust,  or  a  mutual-benefit  society,  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view.  The  American  Machinist  (New 
York) ,  which  warmly  commends  the  purposes  of  the  new  organi- 
zation, tells  us  that  it  is  the  idea  of  several  men  who  have  done 
work  along  the  line  of  invention,  and  who,  in  developing  and 
patenting  their  devices,  had  come  to  realize  the  difliculties  and 
disadvantages  under  which  the  inventor  labors.  The  new 
society  looks  clearly  toward  the  betterment  of  these  conditions. 
Its  object  is  stated  in  the  constitution  to  be  the  advancement  of 
the  application  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  further- 
ance of  the  interests  of  inventors,  with  an  effort  to  secure  full 
acknowledgment  and  protection  for  their  rights.  Says  the 
paper  named  above : 

"  Some  of  the  handicaps  to  which  the  inventor  is  subject, 
other  than  the  proverbial  one  of  never  having  any  money,  are 
the  delays  in  the  Patent  Office,  due  to  overcrowding  and  lack 
of  proper  facilities ;  the  involved  expense  and  slow-going  code 
of  litigation,  and  the  possibility  under  which  wealth  misdirected 
can  delay  and  prolong  a  suit,  increase  the  expense  to  a  point 
which  makes  such  suits  prohibitive  for  a  poor  inventor 

"  The  membership  of  the  Inventors'  Gild  is  limited  to  fifty. 
The  idea  for  limiting  the  membership  is  that  with  a  small 
society  of  this  sort  it  is  easier  to  accomplish  real  results  than 
with  a  larger  organization,  hampered  as  it  mustbe  by  unwield- 
iness  and  red  tape.  Further,  with  a  small  organization  each 
man  will  feel  that  he  is  a  working  unit,  and  that  he  will  be 
depended  upon  to  do  real  work,  whereas  in  a  large  organization 
the  general  feeling  is  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  other  men  to 
do  the  work,  and  that  lack  of  assistance  from  any  particular 
member  will  make  little,  if  any,  difference.  The  result  is  that 
in  the  large  organization  the  work,  if  any,  is  usually  done  by 
even  a  smaller  number  of  members  than  that  provided  for  here. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  select  the  membership  of  the  gild  carefully. 
.  .  .  The  object  of  such  discrimination  is  to  include  among 
the  members  of  the  gild  men  who  have  not  only  evolved  inven- 
tions, but  who  have  achieved  some  measure  of  success  with 
such  inventions,  and  who  will,  therefore,  be  capable  of  exert- 
ing some  influence." 

We  are  also  told  by  The  Machinist  that  the  gild  will  study 
patent  situation  and  procedure  through  special  agents  and  in- 
vestigators in  connection  with  legal  authorities,  and  shape  a 
plan  of  action  to  bring  about  patent  reform.     We  read : 


"  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  taken  up  is  agitation  for  a  new 
Patent  Office  building  to  replace  the  old-fashioned  stone  struc- 
ture now  in  use,  and  which  is  far  inadequate  for  the  tremendous- 
business  conducted  by  the  Patent  Office 

"  We  welcome  the  formation  of  this  gild,  as  we  welcome  any 
movement  which  seriously  proposes  to  improve  our  patent  situ- 
ation. The  need  is  far  greater  than  merely  to  benefit  and  pro- 
cure a  greater  measure  of  justice  for  inventors.  It  affects 
directly  the  entire  structure  of  American  industry,  and  as  time 
goes  on  it  will  become  more  and  more  necessary  to  offer  every 
possible  aid  and  to  remove  every  possible  barrier  which,  on  the 
one  hand  will  stimulate,  and  on  the  other  hinder,  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  American  industry." 


REAL   WAR   ON  THE   MOSQUITOES 

WAR  NOW  being  waged  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
against  its  local  banditti,  the  mosquitoes,  has  brought 
out  facts  about  these  pests  that  have  been  unknown 
even  to  Government  experts.  The  best-known  works  on  the 
subject  state  without  reserve  that  mosquitoes  are  purely  a 
local  pest,  since  they  are  weak  of  wing  and  can  not  fly  far ; 
hence  local  measures  are  successful  in  exterminating  them. 
Jerseyites  have  never  been  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  dictum, 
and  now  Prof.  John  B.  Smith,  under  whose  direction  the  State 
work  is  being  carried  on,  tells  us  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  most 
annoying  mosquitoes  breed  in  salt  marshes  and  fly  as  far  as 
forty  miles  inland.  Leaving  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  local  option.  Professor  Smith  has  therefore  de- 
voted himself  to  the  salt  marshes,  the  home  and  nursery  of  the 
State-wide  insect.  The  following  paragraphs  are  from  an 
abstract  in  The  Engineering  Magazine  of  an  account  of  his  work 
contributed  by  Professor  Smith  to  Engineering  News.    We  read  r 

"  When  Professor  Smith  began  the  systematic  study  of  the 
New  Jersey  problem,  it  was  found  that  instead  of  a  few,  there 
were  many  species  of  mosquitoes;  instead  of  great  uniformity, 
there  was  a  great  diversity  in  life  history ;  instead  of  being 
home-bodies,  some  forms  were  great  travelers,  and.that  a  local- 
ity might  be  almost  unbearably  afflicted  without  breeding  a 
single  specimen 

"  Another  vitally  important  fact  brought  out  by  my  investi- 
gation was  [he  says],  that  two  species  bred  abundantly  only  on 
salt  marshes  along  our  coast,  and  that  both  these  species  were 
migrants,  flying  as  far  inland  as  forty  miles  under  favorable 
conditions.  Furthermore,  that  there  might  be  from  six  to 
eight  broods  annually  on  these  marshes,  out  of  water  ranging 
from  pure  s^lt  tide  to  rain  fresh.  In  New  Jersey  alone  there 
are  over  290,000  acres  of  salt  marsh,  and  over  half  of  that  is 
or  until  recentlv  has  been  mosquito-breeding  ground.  My  work 
demonstrated  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  pestiferous  specimens 
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in  the  State  were  of  the  salt-marsh  species,  and  the  importance 
of  dealing  with  that  area  became  at  once  manifest. 

"  Early  mosquito  campaigns  consisted  chiefly  of  getting-  rid  of 
local  stagnant  pools  and  covering  large  swampy  areas  with  oil 
—effective  enough  within  its  range,  but  out  of  the  question  in 
work  covering  a  State.  When  the  entomologist  had  worked 
out  all  the  factors  dealing  with  the  life-cycle  and  habits  of  the 
species,  it  became  a  problem  for  the  engineer. 

"Theoretically,  the  matter  is  simple  enough.  An  ordinary 
salt  marsh  is  almost  level ;  is  porous,  so  that  water  runs  out 
easily ;  and  outlets  to  tide-water  are  usually  within  convenient 
reach.  Experiment  and  observation  proved  that  large  ditches 
were  not  needed;  but  that,  to  be  effective,  ditches  must  be 
deep,  straight,  and  with  even  sides  and  bottom.  The  final  out- 
come was  a  trench  10  inches  wide  and  30  inches  deep,  wherever 
the  character  of  the  ground  would  stand  it 

"  Finally,  from  a  model  patented  many  years  ago,  a  power 
ditcher  was  produced,  with  which  a  crew  of  five  men  can  dig 
4,000  feet  of  ditch  in  an  eight-hour  day,  and  the  cost  was  re- 
duced to  about  two  cents  per  running  foot." 

Up  to  the  present,  he  goes  on  to  say,  25,192  acres  of  salt 
marsh  have  been  effectively  drained  in  New  Jersey,  by  3,464,- 
•974  feet  of  ditches.  Incidentally,  there  has  been  great  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  marsh  and  the  amount  of  hay  pro- 
duced on  it.  Some  marshes  are  in  pockets  among  the  sand-hills, 
where  the  turf  is  too  shallow  to  hold  a  ditch. 
In  such  cases  filling  is  resorted  to,  the  ground 
being  first  covered  with  shrubs,  seaweed, 
hay,  or  whatever  is  available,  and  then  with 
sand.  The  projecting  twigs  hold  the  sand 
during  storms,  and  in  a  year  or  two  there  is 
a  solid  fill.     To  quote  again  : 

"  In  larger  confined  areas  where  there  is  no 
outlet,  yet  another  method— that  of  draining 
to  a  center — is  adopted.  Areas  of  that  sort 
are  usually  very  low,  and,  at  the  lowest  point 
of  all,  water  stands  for  days  and  weeks, 
especially  early  in  the  season.  Out  of  such 
areas  come  the  early  spring  broods  and  usu- 
ally the  latest  of  the  season  as  well.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  locate  the  low  point  during 
the  summer,  and  there  we  dig  a  pool  from  6 
to  10  or  15  feet  square,  and  about  3  feet 
c'eep.  In  the  center  of  this  pool  a  large 
barrel  or  hogshead  is  sunk.  As  the  barrel  is 
always  below  the  tide-line,  its  contents  never 
dry  out.  Ditches,  as  needed,  are  drawn  to 
this  pool,  using  the  natural  di-ainage  lines  so 
far  as  possible,  and  then  the  place  is  stocked 
with  '  killies,'  the  little  species  of  Fundulus 
which  run  in  every  creek  throughout  the 
marshes.  It  is  surprizing  how  quickly  such 
areas  dry  out  by  this  method,  even  after 
long-continued  rains.  When  the  area  is 
flooded,  the  fish  run  everywhere  and  quickly 
dispose  of  any  wrigglers  that  appear.  As 
the  water  goes  down  the  fish  and  wrigglers  retreat  with  it, 
and  the  more  concentrated  the  larvas,  the  easier  do  they  be- 
come prey  to  the  fish.  In  a  droughty  period  the  fish  retreat 
to  the  central  pool  and  finally  to  the  barrel,  which  never  dries 
out  because  it  is  below  tide-line.  Indeed,  in  most  of  the  bar- 
rels thus  far  sunk,  there  is  a  distinct  tidal  change  of  level 
varying  from  6  to  12  inches,  and  it  may  be  that  considerable 
water  actually  gets  away  through  the  sand  from  these  pools. 

"  Another  type  of  permanent  improvement  which  eliminates 
mosquito-breeding  marshes,  is  sand-fillins  by  dredges.  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  have  been  treated  in  that  way  by  improvement 
companies  and  promoters,  and  miles  of  territory  have  been 
made  available  for  settlement. 

"Inland  conditions  vary  more  greatly  and  require 
variety  of  treatment.  About  cities  and  towns,  the 
stagnant  water  problem  is  best  referred  to  local 
health,  who  should  deal  with  it  as  other  nuisances 
with.  The  matter  is  not  entirely  simple,  since  it  also  involves 
the  city  catch-basins  as  breeding-places;  and  here  the  city  en- 
gineer can  aid  materially  in  the  selection  of  a  type  of  basin 
that  offers  least  chance  for  breeding. 

"  In  woodland  areas  there  are  always  depressions  that  are 


water-filled  in  early  spring,  and  develop  one  brood  of  mos- 
quitoes that  hang  about  until  mid-summer.  Where  such  areas 
are  to  be  dealt  with,  drainage  and  filling  must  be  done,  and 
here  again  a  great  deal  of  filling  can  be  very  cheaply  done, 
because  no  solid  fill  is  necessary.  Grass,  leaves,  branches,  any- 
thing that  forms  a  bed  that  prevents  free  water  from  standing 
above,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

"  Deep  cold  swamps  are  not  dangerous  as  breeders  and  need 
no  treatment;  neither  do  open-water  areas  exposed  to  wind 
currents.  But  overgrown  shallow  edges  of  open  swamp  areas 
or  ponds  are  dangerous  and  must  be  dealt  with.  Sometimes 
merely  killing  out  the  vegetation  along  the  edges  will  answer, 
as  thereby  fish  will  be  given  a  chance  to  get  at  any  insects  that 
may  appear.  At  others  it  may  be  necessary  to  deepen  an  in- 
fested area  or  fill  it.  No  two  problems  are  entirely  alike  here, 
and  each  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  its  special  needs." 
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HAT  HAPPENS  to  a  photographic  plate  when  it  is 
exposed?  Nothing  that  is  visible ;  the  plate  is  quite 
unchanged  to  the  eye ;  yet  there  is  some  kind  of  an 
alteration  in  its  substance,  for  when  treated  with  a  developing- 
fluid,  the  image  appears.  It  has  generally  been  thought  that 
light  effects  a  chemical  change  in  the  sensi- 
tive substance,  but  that  the  resulting  com- 
pound has  precisely  the  same  appearance  to 
the  eye  as  before,  so  that  it  is  revealed  only 
through  the  second  reaction  due  to  the  devel- 
oper. A  recent  theory,  however,  puts  the 
action  in  quite  a  different  light.  The  sensi- 
tive substance,  according  to  this  view,  simply 
swells  or  "  explodes  "  where  the  light  strikes 
it,  cracking  the  gelatin  around  it  so  that  the 
developer  can  reach  it  more  easily.  This 
theory  is  proposed  by  F.  F.  Renwick  in  a 
letter  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
and  it  is  spoken  of  with  approval  by  Knowl- 
edge (London,  January),  which  asserts  that 
various  facts  pointing  in  the  same  direction 
have  been  published  recently  at  intervals. 
Says  this  paper : 

"  This  theory  is  based  on  the  observation  of 
Dr.  W.  Scheffer,  that  a  silver-bromid  grain, 
on  exposure,  violently  throws  off  a  part  of 
its  substance,  rupturing  the  surrounding 
gelatin  in  its  passage. 

"  Mr.  Renwick  suggests  that,  in  an  emul- 
sion, the  silver-bromid  grains  are  wrapt 
round  by  a  tangled  meshwork  of  gelatin,  and 
can  only  be  attacked  either  through  the  ex- 
tremely minute  channels  left,  or  by  diffusion 
through  the  substance  of  the  gelatin  skeleton.  Now.  if  Dr. 
Scheffer's  observations  be  accepted,  then  in  the  neighborhood 
of  an  exposed  grain  the  densely  tangled  network  is  broken 
through,  and  channels  of  relatively  large  size,  giving  far 
readier  access  for  the  developer  to  the  silver-bromid  grains, 
are  formed. 

"  In  some  respects  this  theory  seems  to  be  more  satisfactory 
than  any  hitherto  held.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that 
the  commencement  of  development  depended  upon  the  provision 
of  a  nucleus,  upon  which  the  silver  produced  by  the  interaction 
of  silver  bromid  with  the  reducer  could  precipitate.  This  re- 
mains probable,  but  a  difl[iculty  was  that,  in  this  case,  once 
fogging  from  an  unexposed  developer  had  commenced,  it  should 
have  proceeded  at  the  normal  rate.  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case  ;  if  measurements  be  taken  of  thp  increase  of  fog  with 
time  of  development  for  an  unexpose^^'"^-  it  is  found  that 
the  function  obtained  is  similar  to  ^  's  mamta^y  an  exposed 
plate,  but  with  a  much  lower  veloci  greater  mortc. 

"This  is   accounted  for  at  once  ^r  the  female,  an  ojns  hav» 
literally  become  '  exposed  '  to  the-  of  between  twenty-&,,r  n 
blasting  passages  through  their  .^iffht  years  should  produce  a 
"  This  explosion  theory  is  al.«'  in  which  the  males  are  at  all 

^d  m  excess  of  the  females. " 
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to  give  a  meaning  to  the  *  ripening  '  of  an  emulsion.  A  '  ripened  ' 
grain  would  be  one  which  was  in  the  most  ex]ilosive  state ; 
that  is,  in  which  the  crystallization  occurring  during  cooking 
had  reached  the  limit  of  stable  equilibrium,  so  that  any  further 
access  of  energy  would  result  in  its  disintegration. 

"The  theory  is  certainly  fascinating  in  its  possibilities,  tho 
it  will  have  to  face  much  criticism,  especially  from  a  consid- 
oralion  of  the  destruction  of  the  latent  image  by  oxidizers,  and 
of  the  desensitizing  action  of  some  metallic  salts,  when  added 
to  the  emulsion. " 


A   NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL   MUSEUM 

THE  UNITED  STATES  is  to  have  a  National  Museum 
of  the  Arts  and  Industries  in  Washington.  The  removal 
of  the  present  National  Museum  to  its  new  building 
vacates  the  old  one  for  this  use.  The  writer  of  a  descriptive 
article  in  The  Apierican  Machinist  (New  York,  January  12), 
Mr.  L.  r.  Alford,  tells  us  that  much  interesting  material  has 
already  been  gathered,  so  that  the  collection,  plans  for  which 
have  been  carefully  worked  out  by  Secretary  Walcott,  of  the 
Smithsonian,  is  already  well  worth  the  visitor's  while.  Many 
of  these  specimens  are  models  from  the  Patent  Office,  others 
were  given  by  individuals  or  manufacturing  firms.     We  read: 

"  Among  the  mechanical  models  wo  find  one  of  a  turning- 
lathe,  invented  by  Thomas  Blanchard  and  palonted  in  1S43,  in 
all  essential  particulars  the  same  machine  as  is  used  to-day  for 
turning  shoe  lasts.  Two  models  can  be  seen  of  Eli  Whitney's 
cotton-gin,  bearing  the  date  of  1794.  The  early  models  of  the 
phonographs  occupy  a  i^ortion  of  a  large  case,  And  not  far  dis- 
tant is  a  series  of  exhibits  of  the  early  works  of  Samuel  B. 
Morse,  in  connection  with  the  electric  telegraph.  Sewing- 
machine  development  is  traced  by  seventeen  models. 

"  In  the  steam-engine  field  one  large  case  contains  the  cylin- 
der of  the  first  steam-engine  ever  operated  in  the  United 
States 

"  The  early  work  of  John  Ericsson  is  shown  by  several  air- 
engine  models,  a  steam-engine  model  showing  the  engine  cross- 
wise of  the  boat  and  connected  to  the  propeller  shaft  by  link- 
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-resented  by  a  small  model,  upon 

plan  of  action  to  bring  about  paten*,  .^elden  was   based— a  model 


showing  in  all  essential  particulars  the  automobile  of  to-day. 
Turning  from  the  models  to  full-sized  operating  mechanism, 
we  find  a  llaynes  automobile  of  the  year  1893  bearing  the- 
legend:  '  First  car  made  in  America.' 

"Two  invaluable  exhibits  in  the  field  of  locomotive  develop- 
ment are  the  locomotives  JoJinBull  and  Stoui'bridge  Lion.  The- 
John  null  is  the  oldest  complete  locomotive  in  America.  It 
was  built  by  George   Stevenson   &  Sons,  Nev/castle-on-Tyne^ 
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England,  in  1830  and  1831,  and  shipped  from  Liverpool  July  14, 
1831.  It  was  locomotive  No.  1,  of  the  Camden  &  Amboy  Rail- 
road Company,  entering  into  service  in  1831.  The  Stoii7-bridge 
Lion  was  made  in  England  and  shipped  to  America  in  1829. 

"  Transportation  by  water  has  been  worked  out  in  a  series  of 
most  interesting  models,  beginning  with  the  simplest  kind  of  a 
fioating  raft  and  ending  with  an  ocean-liner.  Of  special  inter- 
est are  models  of  Stevens'  steamboat.  Fitch's  steamboat  with 
oars,  of  the  date  of  1786,  and  Fulton's  Clermont. 

"  In  the  field  of  machine  tools  one  seeks  in  vain  for  the  his- 
tory of  one  of  America's  most  important  industries,  a  world 
industry  which  has  been  developed  so  largely  on  this  side  of 
tiie  Atlantic.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  field  is  two  neigh- 
boring exhibits;  Ramsden's  dividing-engine  and  his  slide  rest. 
The  inscription  on  the  dividing-engine  reads  as  follows:  '  For 
accurately  dividing  the  circular  scales  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments and  engineering  engines.  Designed  and  constructed  by 
Jesse  Ramsden,  of  London,  England,  in  1775.' 

"  The  newer  art  and  industry  of  aviation  is  somewhat  better 
represented,  for  suspended  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  museum' 
building  are  three  Langley  model  aeroplanes,  the  first  of  1896, 
the  second  of  1898,  the  third  of  1903.  In  a  nearby  case  is 
Langley's  aeroplane  engine,  a  priceless  treasure.  In  another 
are  three  models,  one-fourth  original  size,  of  the  gliding  ma- 
chine, and  with  which  the  late  Octave  Chanute  successfully  ex- 
perimented. They  comprize  the  biplane  of  189G,  the  multiple 
wing  of  1896,  and  the  oscillating  wing  of  1901  and  1902.  The 
Aerial  Experiment  Association  has  presented  through  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  an  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  76 
large  photographs  of  the  Wright  aeroplane,  taken  during  the 
period  of  testing  by  Orville  Wright,  at  Fort  Meyer,  Va., 
September,  1908.  These  constitute  a  most  valuable  histor- 
ical record  of  this  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  air 
navigation 

"  Enough  has  been  presented  to  show  that  the  National 
Museum  already  possesses  the  nucleus  of  a  museum  of  Ameri- 
can art  and  industry,  and  that  the  opportunity  is  directly  in 
front  of  us  to  build  this  museum  into  the  most  splendid  collec- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

"  All  of  this  must  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  gratification  to 
each  one  who  is  really  interested  in  the  development,  progress, 
and  history  of  American  industry." 
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THK  n|,l)  glJKUY  sm  lo  wlial  tnci-hanliitn  riiaUeii  th« 
iiumbiTH  «)f  m<'n  and  w<tm«n  r«maln  no  n«arly  alike 
ihioiij^h  mioH  <»f  time  Hill!  In  <ll(T«'n'nt  lands  ban  a! way* 
iK'on  HftnH'lhinK  nf  a  pu/zU'.  ami  Mr.  U.  J.  Kwarl,  wrlllnK  In 
Ntiiurfi  (Lonilon,  January  51,  not«i»  that  th«!  olil  r«|ily.  that  If 
Hurh  wore  not  tho  cajus  lh«'  w\h>c.Wm  would  not  nurvlve,  dooii  not 
rovi'ul  thfl  ttu'llKxI.  Thg  farln  of  hhtory  hJiow  that  whlln  dui  ln»? 
wari  situl  ofhfT  Hoc|i»|  u|)h><iivalti,  tnali'«  liavo  largely  •tufft-ri'd, 
yi'l  wilhin  an  apiiamriUy  nliorl  |»«'rJ<K|  of  llrni-,  an  rnt<aHured 
hy  Huoh  «vc>ntH,  n  halanrct  han  bt'cn  rnoHtahlUhi'd.  Hex 
<H4uilihrium,  Mr.  Rwart  nays,  may  h«  nornpan-d  to  a  (ryro»rope, 
\vh<'r«'  tho  Kr«'nlcT  the*  dlHlurlianfc-  Iho  Kn-alor  Ihn  forct*  t<*nd 
itti:  to  r«'«'Hlal»llnh  ll«  (Kmition.  Natur«',  \w  t«ll»»  u«,  m-vcr  don* 
nnylhintr  «'xa<'i|y,  hut  a|i[iroanh(!H  an  ohJ«'«!t  hy  lat(*ral  «'onlrol, 
whirh  KiiidcN  her,  nhould  any  deviation  occur.  Thuit  tih«  do«j(» 
not  proo(*('d  alontf  a  HtraJKht  line,  hut  Ih  continually  oik  ill»llntf 
lIKo  an  Ini'hri.'tto  in  Hvarih  of  hU  dwclllni/  All  that  ciiri  h« 
Maid  if<  that  he  hati  a  l«'nd«'ncy  horiu'ward       W«  read 

"Tho  factH  retrulnllnj?  iipjc  must  he  Nomething  of  the  same 
type,  and  are  Hurh  thai  lh«'  Htt'uU'r  the  oMclllatlon  in  anv  one 
dlri'i-lion  tin*  Kr''aler  fnt|!»t  h<'  lh<'  ri-nli  ainlotf  for  i  to 

curl)  or  n<'iiirall/.e  the  rnov<'rn«*nt,     All  DO'h  rf •v« 

an  inertia,  aii'l  conocfjuently,  like  n  pendulum,  paitN  ths  middle 
I  !•■■'..  ni'Kail         '      •       Th.'  I      ■  '  in 

I  I  would  .  !  Ihiit  ■  ive 

occurr«'d  throughout  time,  moilihcd,  no  doutit,  in  th«'ir  re^jlar 
■  < 'luencu  hy  «uih  factors  as  wars  and  famine,  Thew?  oscllld- 
ii  ii.-<  of  Hc'x  halanfe  have  hrou^ht  with  lh«-fri  certain  chanifes 
:irid  rnov«'m«'rilH  in  lh<«  p«'opl«'  lh<'rri««'lve»  ;  an  eKcetiu  (if  mains 
would  naturally  tend  in  pro<lucM  war,  either  civil  or  foreign, 
while  a  Huperfluliy  of  femaleH  in  uaitily  tutsociated  with  up- 
h«;tv!t!s  In  th«' dnfi  ' '    '  <^  U  no 

doiiht  that,  could  V.  i\y  tme- 

tion  of  it,  we  nhould  wee  that  man  Himply  reactn  to  certain  vaH- 
alions  which  are  inevttahle  i»>  in  th<        '    '  '    '     .ent  of 

thi«  hajjirce.     Are    there    at    i  any    \\  .f    the 

meth'Mls  upon  whh'h,  or  factors  hy  which,  this  state  is  main- 
tained?    As  Is  usually  found,  'truth  Is  simple,'  and  »"  ''  ■  "-ffc 
in»r8  of  nature,  when   once   rll(»i'>ivered,  are  eiibllv  ii  A 

I  constiluiixri  of  our  iHjpulation,  upon  'ty 

1      -        lepj-nd,  a|«peurs  t/j   ohtain  its   rejfuia'..^    :    .  •.n  a 

very  aimple  fact/jr.  and  apparently  is  correlated  with  age  only. 

"At  the  present  lime  the  s<  ■  •■  "       ■     At  hlflh 

the    ratio   of  maleu  lo  femah  •*/<)•,  at  the 

fifth  year,  owing  to  deaths  among  the  mules,  the  halanc«  i« 
v<jual ;  from  the  fifth  l'»  the  (iftei'nth  year  the  mortality  among 
the  femaleq  \h  slightly  higher  than  amoog  the  roalex,  |/ut  from 
that  time  onward,  the  female*  relatively  in<  reai>«.  If  we  take 
the  male  a«  a  few  years  ol<li'r  than  the  female  for  the  purfio*« 


of  mating,  then  the  halance  Is  dlHturiied  fiiriher  «tlll.     1'he  le 
suit  of  this  h  to  pioduce  In  a  it  of  womt  u 

wh(t  can  not  po^inltdy  pel  foirn  ll>-i  h  they  w>iu 

faslii'ined.      Their   eneiglen   ai«  u:>  i    into  other 

spheres,  as  evidence  of  which  we  tn-.i-.  liit:  tt^vUitl  of   the  move 
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th«  ca««,  then  the  pre»4'nt  movement,  after  ecirtalri  l/ur«t«  lit 
I'  ■  '.  re<Mjrr6«-t4Ml 

at 

An  a  rnatt«ir  of  faet,  Mr  Kwart  aays,  the  Ittfttintify  Ui  ymAwim 
fernaleM  over  males  t«  prevent  in  yMing  nuiX\mr»\  ui  ftmtu 
mature  ages  there  is  an  eircessof  male*,  btvX  i\i*t  ft«lf-i'  a 

halaii'      '  -lu  this.     When  feoiah-u  tn-  "  ' 

ally,  ',        ,  '  :   .  foar*<i.  rriate  eaf  t     w,  tifj^,  a..  ;:.,..  .    ,       . .  « 
an  ei!r'«s«  of  ihttSr  tmn  kirwJ  (/  ;,  tbua  neutralising  tha 

■tat«i  which  r«««rntly  unUituX,     On  (h«  itiktur  har»il,  with  male* 
in  ihe  minority,  the  '  will  male  at  f  afr««.  la 

whP  it  « i.'curn*titmi«  a,,  •-<:■  -t»  iit  males  Is  {,*,-,■,■  -■, 
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A   MARTYRED  NOVELIST 

DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS  was  one  of  the  first  of 
magazine  writers  to  be  termed  "muck-rakers."  It  is 
not  yet  known  with  certainty  whether  or  not  he  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  martyr  to  this  literary  cause.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  article  named  "  The  Treason  of  the  Senate  "  in 
which  occurs  the  line  now  of  darker  import,  "  Fiddlers  have 
more  spunk  than  Senators."  Mystery  surrounds  the  causes  of 
his  assassination  by  a  violinist,  Edmond  Goldsborough  ;  but  it  is 
surmised  that  something  in  Mr.  Phillips's 
writings  gave  offense  to  Goldsborough.  A 
mind,  probably  deranged,  "  sought  to  avenge 
a  fancied  wrong  done  him  in  some  of  the 
author's  books,"  especially  in  the  novel 
*  The  Fashionable  Adventures  of  Joshua 
Craig. "  The  New  York  Times  reports  that 
he  "  thought  he  saw  himself  in  the  portrayal 
of  Joshua  Craig,  and  one  of  his  sisters  in 
Margaret,  the  Washington  society  girl  who 
is  the  heroine  of  the  story."  Mr.  Phillips's 
assassin  promptly  turned  his  revolver  on 
himself  and  died  by  his  own  hand ;  the  nov- 
elist lingered  in  a  hospital  for  two  days. 
His  career  is  thus  sketched  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  : 

"  Mr.  Phillips  was  one  of  the  Indiana 
group  of  novelists  whose  work  has  brought 
them  into  prominence  in  the  last  ten  years. 
He  was  born  in  Madison,  Ind.,  on  October 
31,  1867,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
Madison  High  School  and  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, where  he  took  his  A.B.  with  the  class 
of  1887.  After  his  graduation  he  went  into 
newspaper  work  in  Cincinnati,  later  drift- 
ing to  New  York  and  joining  The  Sun's 
staff.  That  was  twenty  years  ago.  He  left 
The  Sun  to  become  London  correspondent 
for  The  World,  and  while  abroad  he  acted 
for  a  time  as  private  secretary  to  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  proprietor  of  that  newspaper. 

"  Returning  to  New  York,  he  became  an 
editorial  writer  for  The  World,  and  while 
serving  in  this  capacity  he  wrote  his  first 
novel,  '  The  Great  God  Success. '  He  soon 
gave  up  newspaper  work  and  turned  his  at- 
tention to  fiction.  He  was  a  hard  worker 
and  his  output  found  a  ready  market.  . 
novels,  all  of  more  or  less  serious  import,  gave  him  an  unusual 
clientele  among  statesmen  and  men  of  business  achievement 
who  rarely  read  novels. 

"  He  had  the  distinction  of  provoking  an  impassioned  criticism 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  of  evoking  a  speech  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Phillips's  series  of  articles, 
'  The  Treason  of  the  Senate,'  brought  Senator  Joseph  Bailey,  of 
Texas,  to  his  feet,  and  later  carried  him  before  an  investigating 
committee  in  his  own  State.  The  same  articles  brought  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  the  defense  of  the  Senate,  and  led  him  to  ap- 
ply the  word  'muck-raking  '  to  the  literature  of  higher  exposure. 
Through  the  storm  that  raged  around  his  head,  Mr.  Phillips 
smiled  in  serene  confidence  that  he  had  published  only  facts. 

"  '  The  Second  Generation  '  is  everywhere  recognized  as  repre- 
sentative of  Mr.  Phillips's  best  work.  It  is  essentially  Ameri- 
can in  its  psychology,  action,  and  characterization.  It  repre- 
sents a  hard-headed  millionaire  of  the  self-made  type  and  his 
simple  old  wife  regarding  with  pathetic  bewilderment  the  un- 
settling effect  of  their  wealth  on  their  children.  The  boy  and 
girl  come  home  from  college  metamorphosed  into  two  birds  of 
paradise. 

"To  the  father,  their  ideals,  their  characters,  their  ambitions, 
are  all  hopelessly  faced  the  wrong  way.  In  the  midst  of  his 
confusion  he  is  told  by  his  doctor:  '  Put  your  house  in  order.' 
In  the  solemn  presence  of  death  he  resolves  to  save  his  children 
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from  the  blight  of  wealth  by  giving  his  money  to  a  college. 
He  does  so,  and  dies,  leaving  his  disinherited  children  to  get 
over  their  wrath,  fight  their  own  battles,  and  build  their  own 
souls  into  strength  through  struggle.  In  after  years  they  come 
to  realize  his  true  benevolence." 

Mr.  Phillips  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  had  "no  mission, 
no  purpose,  no  cult."  He  was  "  just  a  novelist  trying  to  write  as 
accurately  as  I  can  about  the  things  I  see,  and  trying  to  hold  my 
job  with  my  readers."  He  disclaimed  the  artistic  temperament: 

"  The  so-called  artistic  temperament  explains  the  failure  of 
innumerable  talented  men  and  women  who 
never  get  over  the  frontier  line  of  accom- 
plishment. Symptoms  of  the  artistic  tem- 
perament should  be  fought  to  the  death. 
Work,  work,  whether  you  want  to  or  not. 
I  throw  away  a  whole  day's  work  some^ 
times,  but  the  effort  of  turning  it  out  has 
kept  my  steam  up  and  prevented  me  from 
lagging  behind.  You  can  not  work  an  hour 
at  anything  without  learning  something. 

"  The  matter  of  giving  life  to  the  pages 
of  a  novel  is  the  result  of  industrious  study 
of  human  beings.  Writing  is  the  result  of 
thinking  about  things  to  write  about  and 
studying  the  details  of  contemporaneous 
life,  so  that  you  may  set  them  down,  not 
imaginatively,  but  accurately." 

Stories  are  recalled  by  the  New  York 
Times  of  his  reportorial  days,  some  of  them 
showing  him  as  a  practical  humorist: 

"  He  once  played  a  practical  joke  upon  a 
number  of  young  New  York  society  men.. 
He  advised  them  to  mingle  with  some  of 
the  masses  and  learn  what  the  world  in 
general  thought  of  them  at  first  hand.  To 
accomplish  this  he  offered  to  take  them  for 
a  ride  up  Fifth  Avenue  in  a  '  rubber-neck  ' 
wagon. 

"  '  Just  listen  to  what  the  guide  says 
about  you  fellows, '  he  told  his  companions. 
"  Throughout  the  trip  the  guide  rattled  off 
a  constant  stream  of  witticisms  concerning 
Fifth  Avenue's  idle  rich,  not  forgetting  to 
mention  the  names  of  each  of  the  party, 
whether  they  lived  on  the  Avenue  or  not. 
The  whole  party  were  greatly  shocked  at 
first,  but  finally  saw  the  humor  of  it,  when 
it  was  explained  that  Mr.  Phillips  had 
coached  the  guide. 
"  A  newspaper  article  which  Mr.  Phillips  wrote  about  the 
annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  dinner  of  the  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 
altho  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  column  in  length,  was  literally 
*  flashed  around  the  world  '  and  raised  an  international  contro- 
versy over  the  interpretation  of  a  speech  of  Joseph  H.  Choate. 
Mr.  Choate  told  the  diners  incidentally  in  his  speech  that  '  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  this  country  if  all  the  Irishmen,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  control  politics  here,  would  go  back  to  Ire- 
land and  govern  their  own  sorely  misgoverned  land 

"  In  his  early  days  on  The  Sun  the  first  white  squadron  of  the 
'  new  navy  '  came  into  the  North  River  for  a  short  stay,  and  the 
ships  were  the  objects  of  a  great  deal  of  curiosity.  One  Sun- 
day Phillips  was  assigned  to  go  out  to  the  Chicago  and  get  a 
story  of  the  day's  visitors.  When  he  started  to  leave  the  ship 
in  the  early  evening  the  tide  was  running  out  very  strongly  and 
he  slipt  and  fell  into  the  water.  He  was  rescued  by  sailors 
from  the  cruisers  after  a  hard  struggle. 

"  He  went  down  to  The  Sun  office  in  his  wet  clothes  and  re- 
ported to  the  night  city  editor.  He  had  on  a  soft  gray  suit 
that  did  not  show  that  it  was  wet,  and  the  editor  did  not  notice 
his  condition.  Phillips  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  wrote  a  story 
of  about  a  column,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  incident  of  a 
visitor  to  the  Chicago  falling  into  the  river,  but  did  not  give 
the  name.  The  editor  asked  if  he  had  not  learned  the  name, 
and  Phillips  replied: 
"  '  Yes,  I  was  the  man. '  " 
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JOSEPH  CONRAD'S  SEA-TALES 

IN  THESE  days  when  the  critics  are  finding  mediocrity 
rampant  in  all  branches  of  imaginative  literature,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  find  one  novelist  ranked  by  the  British  along 
with  Meredith  and  Hardy.  They  give  this  place  to  Joseph 
Conrad.  His  audience  may  perhaps  be  small  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  audiences  of  Meredith  and  Hardy  are  small.  Super- 
ficially his  books  classify  as  tales  of  adventure,  but  in  an  ap- 
preciation of  him  written  by  Percival  Gibbon  for  The  Bookman 
(London),  it  is  pointed  out  how  much  more  than  merely  sensa- 
tional tales  his  works  are.  "  There  is  not  one  that  has  not  its 
roots  in  actuality  and  was  not  stimulated  to  fruition  by  the 
ardent  force  of  imaginative  memory, "  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  quoting, 
in  amplification  of  this  thought,  some  recent  words  of  Mr. 
Conrad  himself:  "Imagination,  not  invention,  is  the  supreme 
mpster  of  art  as  of  life.  An  imaginative  and  exact  rendering 
of  authentic  memories  may  serve  worthily  that  spirit  of  piety 
toward  all  things  human  which  sanctions  the  conceptions  of  a 
writer  of  tales,  and  the  emotions  of  a  man  reviewing  his  own 
experiences. "    Mr,  Gibbon  adds : 

"  Here,  I  believe,  we  have  the  key  to  Mr.  Conrad's  method. 
Imagination,  the  faculty  of  whole  vision  that  sees  men  and 
women,  not  as  detached  and  arbitrary  figures,  but  as  the  prod- 
uct of  circumstances,  environment,  heredity,  and  in  relation- 
ship to  their  world  and  their  neighbors — this  enlarges  and  gives 
force  to  a  wide  and  varied  experience  of  life  on  many  seas  and 
in  many  ports.  In  all  his  books  there  is  no  figure  without  its 
raison  d'etre,  its  justification  for  existence.  Here  and  there 
in  his  tales  one  meets  with  a  man  who  seems  for  the  moment 
unaccountable,  such  as  Mr.  Verloc  in  '  The  Secret  Agent, '  and 
James  Wait  in  '  The  Nigger  of  the  Narciss^is  ' ;  and  these,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  their  hidden  origin,  are  figures  of  mystery. 
But  for  the  rest,  his  sailors  and  landsmen  alike  trail  behind 
them  unbreakable  links  with  humanity  ;  they  have  families  and 
friends  ;  and  they  are  what  they  are  for  reasons  which  the  story 
makes  apparent.  The  massive  Captain  in  '  Typhoon  '  has  a  diffi- 
cult wife  in  England,  and  the  wife  of  the  chief  engineer  lives 
with  his  mother ;  the  two  distant  women  set  the  men  in  a  living 
perspective  and  complete  them. " 

The  "  documentary  "  value  of  Mr.  Conrad's  tales  is  illustrated 
by  the  writer  in  connection  with  the  novel  called  "  The  Nigger 
of  the  Narcissus. "    Thus : 

"  Tho  Mr.  Conrad  is  commonly  referred  to  as  a  sea-writer, 
this  is  the  only  full-length  novel  of  the  sea  which  he  has  yet 
written,  unless  one  takes  into  account '  Typhoon, '  which,  besides 
being  shorter,  has  more  the  character  of  a  long  '  short  story. ' 
But  '  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus'  is  a  thing  unique,  a  genre 
in  itself ;  no  other  writer  has  attempted  anything  of  the  kind. 
From  Bombay  harbor  to  London  Docks  the  voyage  of  the  full- 
rigged  ship  Narcissus  is  the  theme.  With  the  strictest  fidelity 
to  truth,  Mr.  Conrad  takes  his  vessel  under  sail  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  land,  and  all  that  belongs  there;  he  carries  no 
women  aboard  to  make  tragedy  and  leaves  none  behind  for  the 
sake  of  sentiment.  The  vicissitudes  of  deep  water  and  the 
humanity  of  seamen  are  his  materials,  and  there  is  also  James 
Wait,  the  nigger,  with  his  pose  of  a  dying  man  and  the  real 
death  creeping  upon  him.  And  there  is  always  the  ship  present 
like  a  living  personality,  the  domesticity  of  her  fo'c'sleand  the 
statecraft  of  her  officers.  It  is  the  life  of  the  sea  as  men  know 
it  who  have  carried  their  straw  mattresses  on  board,  and  made 
a  bunk  the  temporary  headquarters  of  their  lives,  as  Mr.  Con- 
rad was  wont  to  do  in  his  time,  before  he  reached  the  status  of 
an  officer  and  was  on  his  way  to  a  command ;  and  because  his 
dependence  is  upon  imagination,  the  inspired  and  sympathetic 
vision  that  enlarges  truth  and  gives  it  'effective  existence,' 
and  not  upon  invention  alone,  '  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus'  is 
a  document  as  well  as  a  work  of  art." 

Mr.  Conrad  is  by  birth  a  Pole,  "  the  native  of  a  country  which 
has  no  seaboard,  whose  people  are  purely  agricultural."  Some 
further  biographical  facts  follow: 

"  The  boy  who  was  eventually  to  find  a  foremost  place  as  an 
English  writer  had  far  enough  to  go  before  he  could  realize 
his  ambition  to  become  a  British  seaman.  In  the  '  Reminis- 
cences,' he  explains  that  this  ambition  was  not  regarded  as 


reasonable  by  his  relatives,  and  a  tutor  was  specially  charged 
with  the  duty  of  talking  it  out  of  him  during  a  walking  tour  in 
Switzerland.  The  tutor,  however,  saw  light  and  at  last  de- 
sisted, and  the  next  stage  in  the  lad  s  career  was  a  friendship 
with  pilots  at  Marseilles,  who  suffered  him  to  accompany  them 
to  sea  in  the  cutter.  From  there,  his  course  was  plain  ;  he 
shipped  in  English  ships  consistently,  gained  English  certifi- 
cates, and  attained  a  command.  How  he  first  saw  the  East, 
whose  glamour  had  been  a  summons  to  him,  he  related  in  his 
own  manner  in  that  fine  story,  '  Youth.'     The  end  of  it  came 
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"  Years  about  decks  and  alof>  "  have  given  him  "  the  bearing  of  a  sea- 
man, the  pucker  of  the  eyes,  the  spaciousness  of  gesture  and  look." 

while  '  Almayer's  Folly  '  was  yet  unfinished,  a  packet  of  manu- 
script that  went  with  him  from  ship  to  ship  and  ashore.  It 
traveled  in  his  baggage  to  the  Kongo,  and  gained  its  eighth 
chapter  in  the  establishment  of  Champnel  at  Geneva,  and  a 
ninth  during  the  intervals  of  managing  a  waterside  warehouse 
in  London.  It  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  passenger 
'  for  his  health  '  on  the  ship  Torrens,  outward  bound  to  Aus- 
tralia. It  acquired  a  faded  look  and  an  ancient  yellowish  com- 
plexion. It  was  begun  in  1889  and  finished  in  1894,  and  pub- 
lished at  last  in  the  following  year,  when  Mr.  Conrad  had  turned 

his  back  upon  the  sea  and  its  uneven  fortunes 

"  A  great  art,  a  great  genius  that  spends  himself  in  the  prac- 
tise of  it,  and  therewith  a  personality  of  the  most  engaging 
urbanity  and  charm— these  are  Joseph  Conrad.  He  is  now 
fifty-two  years  of  age,  a  bearded  man  of  middle  stature,  with 
a  Latin  vivacity  of  manner  and  speech.  Years  about  decks  and 
aloft  have  helped  to  shape  him  ;  as  he  sits  at  table  or  moves  in 
the  rooms  of  his  pleasant  house  in  Kent,  to  which  the  winds 
come  fresh  from  the  Channel,  he  has  the  bearing  of  a  seaman, 
the  pucker  of  the  eyes,  the  spaciousness  of  gesture  and  look  : 
and  these  do  not  detract  from  a  certain  pliancy  and  adroitness 
which  signalize  the  man  schooled  in  social  amenities  and  at 
home  in  the  world.  He  has  found  the  place  in  life  that  was 
due  to  him  and  friends  who  can  do  justice  to  his  achievement. 
He  is  one  of  those  aristocrats  in  our  literature  who  have  never 
stooped  below  the  level  of  their  powers,  whose  standards  of 
endeavor  have  never  been  adjusted  to  the  expediency  of  the 
moment.  Thomas  Hardy  and  Henry  James  are  of  that  com- 
pany;  Meredith  has  passed  from  its  ranks.  In  such  hands  as 
these  rest  the  dignity  and  security  of  contemporary  letters ; 
they  are  not  the  less  secure  for  the  service  and  fidelity  cf 
Joseph  Conrad." 
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A  FEMININE  CHANTECLER! 

ROSTAND  was  hailed  as  the  supreme  dramatic  advertiser 
when  he  kept  Paris  on  edge  for  seven  years  waiting  for 
•  his  barn-yard  play,  "  Chantecler,"  and  when  it  was 
finally  produced  on  the  boards  of  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  Theater 
every  detail  was  telegraphed  all  over  the  civilized  world  and  it 
was  thought  that  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  advertising  it  was 
possible.     Could  any  further  sensation  be  wrested  from  so  sen- 
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MAUDE    ADAMS    AS    "  CHANTECLER." 

An  "alluring  specimen  of  masquerading  womanhood"  but  "not 
a  wliit  masculine,"  says  a  critic. 

sational  and  dramatic  an  event?  That  was  the  problem  facing 
Mr.  Frohman.  No  Coquelin,  no  Guitry,  was  available  among 
American  or  British  actors  to  take  the  r61e  of  the  cock  and 
crow  up  the  sunrise  of  popular  wonder.  So,  as  the  critic  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  sees  it,  the  only  way  to  insure  success 
here  was  "  to  fling  both  reason  and  precedent  to  the  winds  and 
give  this  role,  which  is  nothing  if  not  masculine,  to  a  woman, 
who  is  nothing  if  not  an  incarnation  of  most  delicious 
femininity." 

"  Some  people  would  see  the  joke  and  laugh  ;  others  might  see 
it  and  weep;  most  folks  wouldn't  care;  and  everybody  would 
go  to  the  play  if  only  for  two  reasons ;  it  is  the  most  talked-of 
play  in  years,  and  Miss  Maude  Adams  is  the  most  popular  per- 
son in  the  United  States.  That  anybody  would  consider  this 
American  presentation  of  '  Chantecler '  seriously  as  a  serious 
production,  nobody,  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  has  ever  expected. 
For  be  the  national  knowledge  of  and  predilection  for  drama 
what  it  may,  the  general  information  concerning  poultry  is  ex- 
tensive and  particular." 

The  presentation  was  accomplished  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Theater  on  January  23,  and  the  most  that  the  dramatic  critics 
seem  willing  to  concede  is  that  the  play  will  doubtless  have  a 


run  until  crass  curiosity,  rather  than  dramatic  intelligence,  is 
satisfied.  The  New  York  Sun  reviews  the  accomplishment  of 
the  actors  in  the  principal  roles  in  these  words : 

"  Charles  Frohman  had  selected  the  actors  from  the  best  of 
his  forces.  Apart  from  Miss  Adams  there  were  Arthur  Byron 
to  play  Patou,  Ernest  I^awford  for  the  Blackbird,  William  • 
Lewers  as  the  Peacock,  May  Blayney  for  the  Hen  Pheasant, 
and  Dorothy  Dorr  for  the  worldly  Guinea  Hen.  Then  there 
were  scores  of  other  actors  disguised  as  chickens,  owls,  frogs, 
rabbits,  and  various  other  animals. 

"  Miss  Adams's  desire  to  appear  in  the  title  role  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  understand.  The  speeches  of  Chantecler  were  a 
pitiful  strain  on  the  physical  powers  of  the  actress.  She  could 
impart  no  note  of  masterful  ecstasy  to  her  long  rhapsodies, 
abridged  as  they  were.  The  speeches  left  her  panting  for 
breath  between  every  phrase.  She  was  an  alluring  specimen 
of  masquerading  womanhood,  not  a  whit  more  masculine  in  any 
suggestion  than  the  Hen  Pheasant,  so  daintily  played  by  May 
Blayney. 

"  Her  admirers  are  accustomed  to  have  Miss  Adams  make 
strange  artistic  ventures,  however,  and  they  may  follow  her  in 
this  one.  She  was  altogether  her  charming  self  in  the  prolog. 
Of  the  commercial  value  of  her  participation  in  the  play  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  what  of  the  artistic  elements  of  a  per- 
formance in  which  Chantecler  is  one  of  the  smallest  figures  on 
the  stage  ? 

"  The  spirit  of  the  drama  was  in  most  particulars  admirably 
realized.  Costumes  and  scenery  were  beyond  criticism  in  most 
details.  The  sunrise  was,  however,  most  ineffectively  accom- 
plished. Two  strikingly  artistic  scenes  were  the  second  and 
fourth  acts,  in  which  J.  M.  and  A.  T.  Hewlett  and  Charles 
Baring  put  into  most  artistic  form  a  departure  from  the  scenes 
utilized  in  Paris. 

"  Ernest  Lawford  was  an  alert  Blackbird,  but  Arthur  Byron 
did  little  with  the  part  of  the  faithful  Patou,  that  appeared  to 
have  been  curtailed.  Dorothy  Dorr  as  the  Guinea  Hen  shrieked 
most  distressingly  throughout  the  third  act,  which  aroused 
little  enthusiasm  even  from  the  very  friendly  audience.  Miss 
Adams  was  repeatedly  recalled  after  every  act,  however,  and 
had  to  express  her  thanks  to  the  audience. 

"  To  him  who  made  the  acquaintance  of  '  Chantecler '  as  a 
book  there  will  be  no  compensation  in  witnessing  the  translated 
play.  Even  the  puns,  which  abound  and  make  up  most  of  the 
humor  in  the  drama,  are  more  potent  in  their  appeal  to  the  eye 
than  the  ear.  The  learning  scattered  throughout  the  work  has 
its  force  then,  and  altho  there  may  be  deep  allegorical  signifi- 
cance in  the  scenes,  this  is  not  such  an  inevitable  conclusion  in 
the  book.  Then  there  is  not  before  the  eye  the  constant  effort 
of  men  and  women  trying  to  look  like  animals  and  not  in  the 
least  creating  the  illusion  necessary  to  success." 

The  Tribune's  critic  has  a  passage  of  philosophizing  that 
sheds  light  on  the  production  viewed  as  a  whole : 

"  Whether  many  American  patrons  of  the  theater  will  see 
more  in  Rostand's  famous  play  than  a  Drury  Lane  audience 
sees  in  a  Christmas  pantomime,  time  and  events  will  show. 
Rostand,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  things  his  own  way  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  He  not  only  supervised  the  production,  but, 
/as  Guitry  is  reported  to  have  said,  he  tyrannized  over  it.  At 
any  rate,  he  got  what  he  wanted.  What  he  would  have  thought 
had  he  been  present  in  the  Knickerbocker  Theater  Monday 
night  nobody  will  know,  but  everybody  may  guess.  What 
beauties  of  the  imagination  and  of  language  an  appropriate  im- 
personation of  the  chief  bird  of  the  play — a  big-voiced,  aggres- 
sive, lusty,  bombastic,  daring,  brave,  masculine  Chantecler, 
a  Cyrano  in  feathers,  would  have  revealed  you  may  guess  by 
what  you  knew  of  Coquelin's  art,  what  you  have  heard  of 
Guitry's,  and  what  you  know  of  Rostand's  genius  in  weaving 
words  around  a  thought.  Granted  that  if  you  would  satirize 
or  illuminate  human  emotions,  motives,  thoughts,  deeds,  you 
will  find  no  better  instruments  than  men  and  women  to  work 
with,  men  and  women  as  they  are,  and  not  masquerading  as 
creatures  of  the  animal  world,  especially  of  that  thin-brained 
portion  of  the  animal  world,  the  poultry-yard  ;  granted  all  this, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  Rostand  has  adorned  this  play  with 
literary  craftsmanship  of  a  high  order.  He  has,  indeed  a 
teeming  fancy.  Dramatic  the  play  is  not,  in  the  broadly  ac- 
cepted sense  of  the  word ;  dramatic  in  that  sense  it  can  not  be 
with  its  principal  characters  interpreted  as  they  are,  but  richly 
imaginative,  witty,  and  attractive  it  certainly  is.  It  suffers 
now,    of  course.     But    that  was  expected.     It  will    succeed, 
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nevertheless;  and  that  was  expected.  But  its  success  will  be 
a  success  of  curiosity.  And,  after  all,  some  of  us  prefer  poultry 
in  their  proper  places.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  those  among 
us  who  keep  poultry,  and  who  know  roosters,  be  they  of  Gallic 
breed,  or  Plymouth  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  or 
what  not.  All  the  same,  all  the  world  will  run  to  see  Maude 
Adams  in  Chantecler's  plumage." 


THE   LYING   PHOTOGRAPH 

THE  ACCEPTED  idea  that  "  the  camera  can  not  lie  "  is 
itself  a  lie,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
whose  delight  in  paradoxes  will  make  all  truths  false 
and  all  lies  truth  if  he  only  keeps  at  it  long  enough.  His  point 
that  the  camera  is  a  liar  he 
proves  in  a  way  which  also 
proves  him,  if  not  a  portrait- 
painter,  at  least  a  man  with  the 
portrait-painter's  keen  scru- 
tiny. In  the  London  Daily 
News  he  gives  us  the  portrait 
of  a  poet  who  disappeared  and 
whose  whereabouts  were  sought 
by  the  authorities  by  the  aid  of 
a  photograph.  Mr.  Chesterton 
iloes  not  tell  us  who  the  poet 
was ;  but  we  will  hazard  the 
guess  that  it  was  John  David- 
son, for  the  pen-portrait  that  is 
here  given  us  is  almost  unmis- 
takable : 

"  The  photograph,  as  I  re- 
member it,  depicted  or  sug- 
gested a  handsome,  haughty, 
and  somewhat  pallid  man  with 
his  head  thrown  back,  with  long 
distinguished  features,  color- 
less thin  hair  and  slight  mus- 
tache, and,  tho  conveyed  merely 
by  the  head  and  shoulders,  a 
definite  impression  of  height. 
If  I  had  gone  by  that  photo- 
graph, I  should  have  gone  about 
looking  for  a  long  soldierly  but 

listless  man,  with  a  profile  rather  like  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught's.  Only,  as  it  happened,  I  knew  the  poet  personally; 
I  had  seen  him  a  great  many  times  and  he  had  an  appearance 
that  nobody  could  possibly  forget,  if  seen  only  once.  He 
had  the  mark  of  those  dark  and  passionate  Westland  Scotch, 
who  before  Burns  and  after  have  given  many  such  dark  eyes 
and  dark  emotions  to  the  world.  But  in  him  the  unmistakable 
strain,  Gaelic  or  whatever  it  is,  was  accentuated  almost  to 
oddity;  and  he  looked  like  some  swarthy  elf.  He  was  small, 
with  a  big  head  and  a  crescent  of  coal-black  hair  round  the 
back  of  a  vast  dome  of  baldness.  Immediately  under  his  eyes 
his  cheek-bones  had  so  high  a  color  that  they  might  have  been 
painted  scarlet ;  three  black  tufts,  two  on  the  upper  lip  and  one 
under  the  lower,  seemed  to  touch  up  the  face  with  the  fierce 
mustaches  of  Mephistopheles.  His  eyes  had  that  '  dancing  mad- 


bald  dome  that  dominated  his  slight  figure.  Here  we  have  a 
clockwork  picture,  begun  and  finished  by  a  button  and  a  box  of 
chemicals,  from  which  every  projecting  feature  has  been  more 
delicately  and  dexterously  omitted  than  they  could  have  been 
by  the  most  namby-pamby  flatterer,  painting  in  the  weakest 
water-colors  on  the  smoothest  ivory. 

"  I  happen  to  possess  a  book  of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm's  carica- 
tures, one  of  which  depicts  the  unfortunate  poet  in  question. 
To  say  it  represents  an  utterly  incredible  hobgoblin  is  to  ex- 
press in  faint  and  inadequate  language  the  license  of  its  sprawl- 
ing lines.  The  authorities  thought  it  strictly  safe  and  scientific 
to  circulate  the  poet's  photograph.  They  would  have  clapped 
me  in  an  asylum  if  I  had  asked  them  to  circulate  Max's  carica- 
ture. But  the  caricature  would  have  been  far  more  likely  to 
find  the  man." 

Mr.  Chesterton  arraigns  the  photograph  because  it  is  an  ex- 


Copyrlghted  by  Charles  Frobman. 


THE   SUNRISE    SCENE   IN    THE    FOKE.ST. 


ness  '  in  them  which  Stevenson  saw  in  the  Gaelic  eyes  of  Alan 
Breck  ;  but  he  sometimes  distorted  the  expression  by  sci-ewing 
a  monstrous  monocle  into  one  of  them.  A  man  more  unmista- 
kable would  have  been  hard  to  find.  You  could  have  picked  him 
out  in  any  crowd— so  long  as  you  had  not  seen  his  photograph. 
"  But  in  this  scientific  picture  of  him  twenty  causes,  acciden- 
tal and  conventional,  had  combined  to  obliterate  him  altogether. 
The  limits  of  photography  forbade  the  strong  and  almost  melo- 
dramatic coloring  of  cheek  and  eyebrow.  The  accident  of  the 
lighting  took  nearly  all  the  darkness  out  of  the  hair  and  made 
him  look  almost  like  a  fair  man.  The  framing  and  limitation  of 
the  shoulders  made  him  look  like  a  big  man ;  and  the  devasta- 
ting bore  of  being  photographed  when  you  want  to  write  poetry 
made  him  look  like  a  lazy  man.  Holding  his  head  back,  as 
people  do  when  they  are  being  photographed  (or  shot),  but  as 
he  certainly  never  held  it  normally,  accidentally  concealed  the 


Chantecler  (Miss  Adams)  is  beguiled  by  the  Hen  Pheasant  (May  Blayney)    so  that  he  forgets  to  direct  the  sunrise 

by  his  crowing.     Hence  comes  his  great  disillusionment. 

pression  of  the  "  weakness  in  civilization  "  which  is  "  best  ex- 
prest  by  saying  that  it  cares  more  for  science  than  for  truth." 
And  he  adds : 

"  This  is  a  small  but  exact  symbol  of  the  failure  of  scientific 
civilization.  It  is  so  satisfied  in  knowing  it  has  a  photograph 
of  a  man  that  it  never  asks  whether  it  has  a  likeness  of  him. 
Thus  declarations,  seemingly  most  detailed,  have  flashed  along 
the  wires  of  the  world  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  We  were  told 
that  in  some  row  Boer  policemen  had  shot  an  Englishman,  a 
British  subject,  an  English  citizen.  A  long  time  afterward 
we  were  quite  casually  informed  that  the  English  citizen  was 
quite  black.  Well,  it  makes  no  diff'erence  to  the  moral  ques- 
tion ;  black  men  should  be  shot  on  the  same  ethical  principles 
as  white  men.  But  it  makes  one  distrust  scientific  communi- 
cations which  permitted  so  startling  an  alteration  of  the  pho- 
tograph. I  am  sorry  we  got  hold  of  a  photographic  negative 
in  which  a  black  man  came  out  white.  Later  we  were  told  that 
an  Englishman  had  fought  for  the  Boers  against  his  own  flag, 
which  would  have  been  adisgusting  thing  to  do.  Later,  it  was 
admitted  that  he  was  an  Irishman;  which  is  exactly  as  differ- 
ent as  if  he  had  been  a  Pole.  Common  sense,  with  all  the  facts 
before  it,  does  see  that  black  is  not  white,  and  that  a  nation 
that  has  never  submitted  has  a  right  to  moral  independence. 
But  why  does  it  so  seldom  have  all  the  facts  before  it  ?  Why 
are  the  big  aggressive  features,  such  as  blackness  or  the  Celtic 
wrath,  always  left  out  in  such  official  communications,  as  they 
were  left  out  in  the  photograph?  My  friend  the  poet  had  hair 
as  black  as  an  African  and  eyes  as  fierce  as  an  Irishman ;  why 
does  our  civilization  drop  all  four  of  the  facts  ?  Its  error  is  to 
omit  the  arresting  thing." 


SILENT  EXTERMINATION  OF  RUSSIAN 

JEWS 

THE  WORLD  has  heard  little  of  late  of  the  bloody  stories 
of  massacred  Russian  Jews ;  but  we  are  not  to  suppose 
from  this  fact  that  the  Russian  Government  has  turned 
a  benignant  smile  upon  its  Jewish  subjects.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  "  if  the  story  of  recent  treatment  of  these  unfortunate 
people  could  be  told  with  dramatic  detail,"  says  The  Outlook 
(New  York),  "the  whole  world  would  be 
stirred,  and  people  would  open  their  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  find  any  parallel  to  the 
sufferings  of  human  beings."  Mr.  Herman 
Rosenthal,  a  Russian  author  and  editor  who 
once  lived  in  Kief,  and  served  in  the  Red 
Cross  Society  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
tells  in  the  same  number  of  The  Outlook  a 
story  of  some  of  these  sufferings.  It  is  not  a 
bloody  tale  of  the  pogroms  such  as  set  the 
world  aghast  a  few  years  ago  at  the  drama 
played  in  Kishinef  and  elsewhere.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  story  of  "  peaceful  extermina- 
tion," which  has  "  taken  the  form  of  a  system 
of  merciless  repression  and  degradation. " 

The  greatest  affliction  of  the  Russian  Jews, 
says  Mr.  Rosenthal,  is  the  limitation  of  the 
right  of  residence :  rigorous  herding  of  the 
great  majority  of  them  in  the  large  cities  of 
Poland  and  the  so-called  Pale  of  Jewish  Set- 
tlement. "  The  whole  policy  of  the  Russian 
Government  is  to  withdraw  all  rights  of  ex- 
ternal residence,  and  to  pack  the  Jews  closer 
and  closer  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Pale." 
The  "  Pale  of  Settlement "  consists  of  fifteen 
provinces,  comprizing  a  twenty-third  part  of 
the  Empire.  Russian  Poland  is  not  in  the 
Pale,  but  there  also  Jews  may  live.  The 
other  thirty-five  governments  of  European  Russia,  the  Caucasus 
with  its  eleven  governments,  Siberia  with  its  nine  provinces, 
and  the  provinces  of  Middle  Asia,  are  generally  closed  to  the 
Jews.  Mr.  Rosenthal  goes  on  to  give  some  account  of  the  lot 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Pale  of  Settlement : 

"  In  this  great  Ghetto,  created  by  the  strong  arm  of  govern- 
ment, 95  per  cent,  of  their  number  are  confined.  Here  their 
condition  might  not  be  insupportable,  if  only  they  had  freedom 
of  movement.  But  the  assertion  that  even  a  twenty-third  part 
of  the  Russian  Empire  is  open  to  Jews  is  a  fiction.  In  reality 
only  a  two-thousandth  part  of  the  Empire  is  free  to  them.  For 
the  May  Laws  of  1882  definitely  forbade  the  Jews  to  settle  in 
the  villages,  and  since  1887  they  have  even  been  forbidden  to 
move  from  one  village  to  another.  Only  those  who  were  resi- 
dents in  a  village  in  1882  may  continue  to  live  there,  and  the 
number  of  these  is  steadily  diminishing.  A  temporary  absence 
from  the  village  is  sufficient  to  forfeit  the  privilege,  and  women 
usually  lose  it  by  marriage 

"  Hundreds  of  places  which  in  the  official  directories  had  fig- 
ured as  townlets  suddenly,  in  the  early  nineties,  were  declared 
to  be  parishes,  and  as  such  not  open  to  Jewish  settlement.  So 
enormous  was  the  injustice  of  this  movement,  supported  by 
Senatorial  decisions,  that  even  Plehve  relented  so  far  as  to  re- 
store to  a  considerable  number  of  these  places  their  urban 
standing.  But  this  mitigation  was  applied  ten  years  after  the 
catastrophe,  after  thousands  of  Jews,  especially  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Chernigov  and  Poltava,  had  sustained  irretrievable 
loss. " 

liast  year  in  Kief  thousands  were  marked  for  expulsion,  and 
the  plan  was  carried  out  as  follows : 


HERMAN    ROSENTHAL, 

Who  shows  how  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, by  "merciless  repression  and 
degradation,"  is  seeking  to  rid  itself  of 
its  Jewisli  subjects. 


"  The  police  inaugurated  a  series  of  night  raids,  invading 
hotels,  the  homes  of  private  citizens,  surprizing  clerks  in  the 
shops,  and  expelling  many  singly  and  in  groups.  In  the  spring 
of  1910,  acting  on  orders  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  local  author- 
ities sent  orders  of  expulsion  to  1,150  families  in  Kief  and  to 
238  families  in  the  suburb  of  Demiyevka.  The  petitions  of  non- 
Jewish  merchants  who  protested  to  the  Government  that  the 
wholesale  expulsions  would  cause  great  economic  damage,  the 
protests  of  Jewish  delegations,  and,  lastly,  the  attacks  of  the 
foreign  press,  had  but  little  ultimate  effect.  The  names  of  a 
small  fraction  of  the  proscribed  were  stricken  from  the  list, 
but  for  1,200  Jewish  heads  of  households 
with  their  families  the  order  remained.  Those 
who  could  not  obtain  the  right  of  residence 
by  paying  the  gild  tax— and  but  few  could 
afford  it— had  to  quit  the  locality.  Most  of 
the  expelled  went  voluntarily  to  Odessa, 
Warsaw,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  or  emigrated  to 
America.  Among  these  a  girl,  deranged  by 
her  experiences,  flung  herself  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  express  train  that  was  taking  her 
to  Odessa,  and  was  killed." 

Finally,  The  Outlook  publishes  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of  New  York, 
that  "  the  method  of  massacre  which  a  few 
years  ago  filled  the  newspapers  with  terrible 
atrocities  has  beeh  succeeded  by  a  less  dra- 
matic but  even  more  tragic  method  of  '  peace- 
ful extermination. '  "    Continuing: 

"  In  many  places  throughout  Russia  the 
commercial  boycott  has  greatly  enlarged  the 
miseries  of  the  Jews,  and  pushed  them  down 
into  a  still  deeper  poverty.  Jewish  soldiers 
who  have  honorably  completed  their  terms  of 
service  in  the  Russian  Army  are  not  pei^ 
mitted  to  return  to  the  towns  from  which 
they  were  taken.  Dr.  Wise  makes  the  ap- 
palling statement  that  Jewish  girls  in  some 
cases  have  registered  in  university  towns  as 
prostitutes,  in  order  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  live  in  cities  where  higher  educa- 
tional opportunities  were  afforded  them. 
"  At  the  same  time,  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  greatly 
lessened  the  educational  facilities  open  to  Jews,  and  certain 
schools  and  universities  are  half  deserted  by  reason  of  the  com- 
pulsory absence  of  Jewish  students.  From  towns  like  Kief  and 
Smolensk  Jews  have  been  driven  in  crowds.  Insanity  has  ter- 
ribly increased  among  the  Jews  in  the  Pale  as  the  result  of 
tyranny  and  oppression.  One-third  of  the  members  of  the 
Duma  signed  the  bill  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  Pale ; 
and  their  punishment  for  treason  has  been  seriously  proposed. 
The  miserable  condition  of  great  numbers  of  Jews  in  some 
cities  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  one  city  70,000  applied  for 
alms  in  a  single  week.  In  another,  all  the  resident  Jews  are 
registered  in  the  criminal  department.  To  a  deputation  from 
a  Jewish  conference  which  waited  upon  the  Russian  Premier 
to  protest  against  these  terrible  grievances  the  Premier  gave 
no  assurances  whatever,  but  sent  the  deputation  away  with  a 
severe  lecture. 

"  Dr.  Wise  was  right  in  saying  that  the  Jewish  question  in 
Russia  has  ceased  to  be  a  Jewish  or  Russian  question,  and  has 
become  a  question  of  humanity  ;  and  he  is  right  also  in  declaring 
that  the  consciences  of  statesmen  outside  of  Russia  have  been 
in  many  cases  chloroformed,  and  that  an  appeal  must  be  made 
to  the  nations.  Mr.  Tchaykovsky  has  warned  the  West  that  as 
long  as  Russia  enjoys  a  sense  of  security  in  regard  to  other 
nations  the  policy  of  oppression  at  home  will  be  continued. 
Influential  Jews  out  of  Russia  are  doing  what  they  can  in  many 
quarters  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  members  of  their  race 
in  that  country.  Many  Jewish  bankers  in  this  country  and  in 
England  have  resolutely  taken  the  position  that  they  will  not 
strengthen  the  Russian  Government  by  financial  aid  so  long  as 
it  continues  its  course  of  persecution.  .  .  .  Every  advantage 
ought  to  be  taken  to  put  on  record  the  protest  of  Americans 
against  this  intolerable  tyranny." 
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WHERE  CHURCH  UNION  MIGHT  BEGIN 


w: 


HILE  CERTAIN  great  historic  doctrines  like  apos- 
tolic succession  and  baptism  by  immersion  stand  as 
obstacles  to  general  church  union,  there  are  certain 
steps  that  might  immediately  be  considered  between  groups  of 
denominations  who  do  not  hold  widely  differing  views  regarding 
them.  If  any  two  of  the  denominations  could  get  together, 
suggests  the  non-denominational  Christian  Work  and  Evangel- 
ist (New  York),  "  that  would  be  a  first  great  step  toward  ulti- 
mate union."  This  suggestion  is  made  because  to  this  journal 
"  discipleship  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
only  test  of  denomination,  church,  or  life 
itself"  having  "  any  interest."  It  recognizes 
that  there  are  those  for  whom  the  jarring 
doctrines  mentioned  above  "  loom  rather 
large."  First  among  these  aie  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  and  the  Episcopal  churches,  to 
whom  this  suggestion  for  "  reunion  "  is  made : 

"For  it  is  reunion  in  this  case,  as  the 
founder  of  Methodism  was  a  minister  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  vital  differences  which 
caused  the  formation  of  the  new  body  no 
longer  exist.  There  is  practically  no  differ- 
ence religiously  between  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Stires  and  Dr.  MacMullen,  whose  churches 
face  each  other  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The  Meth- 
odist Church  is  Episcopal  in  its  polity,  hav- 
ing bishops,  as  does  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Most  scholars  agree  that  the  '  apostolic  suc- 
cession '  has  not,  in  strict  sense,  been  broken. 
John  Wesley  was  ordained  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  he  ordained  the  first  Methodist 
Episcopal  ministers,  and  they  ordained  in 
turn.  Of  course,  this  is  not  strict  '  apostolic 
succession,'  but  it  ought  to  satisfy  those  who 
are  not  extremists,  inasmuch  as  the  current 
has  not  been  broken.  While  to  us  this  whole 
question  has  no  more  moment  to  real  Christi- 
anity than  the  color  of  the  clothes  the  min- 
ister wears,  yet  it  does  seem  a  vital  thing  to 
a  large  party  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  minister  has,  more  than 
any  other,  the  requirements  for  recognition  of 
this  body  that  believes  in  the  form  of  apostolic  succession  rather 
than  the  spirit.  They  stand  to  the  Episcopal  Church  where  the 
Episcopal  minister  stands  to  Roman  Caiholicism;  they  are 
simply  a  split.  And  while,  if  we  believed  that  apostolic  suc- 
cession was  worth  making  an  issue  of,  we  would  join  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  for  Church  union, 
we  make  this  first  suggestion  in  all  earnestness,  that  Episcopal 
and  Methodist  Episcopal  try  to  heal  the  breach  and  again  be- 
come one." 

Nothing  of  any  "religious  value,"  asserts  this  journal,  sepa- 
rates the  various  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church : 

"  Steps  have  already  been  taken  looking  toward  reunion  ;  there 
are  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  existing  side 
by  side,  two  powerful  churches,  the  Presbyterian  and  Dutch 
Reformed  (in  some  instances  Collegiate).  These  two  churches 
are  almost  identical  in  both  creed  and  general  spirit,  and  their 
methods  of  church  government  could  be  easily  welded  together. 
In  New  York  City,  where  both  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  Dutch  Church  are  powerful,  the  ministers  already  frater- 
nize, as  of  one  body.  Already  talk  of  union  is  abroad.  It  seems 
to  us  almost  easier  of  consummation  here  than  anywhere. 

"  The  Free  Baptists  (and  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  East  are 
rapidly  becoming  such,  union  communions  in  New  York  City  of 
Baptist  churches  with  other  churches  having  become  quite 
common)  and  the  Congregational ists  have  the  same  church 
polity.  They  believe  in  the  autonomy  of  the  local  church. 
The  Baptists  are  congregational  in  government.  Why  can  not 
the  liberal  Baptists  and  the  Congregationalists  come  together, 
where  the  question  of  baptism  is  all  that  separates  them,  agree- 
ing to  leave  the  form  of  baptism  to  the  choice  of  the  candidate 
and  the  question  of  baptizing  infants  to  the  choice  of  the 
parents  ?  " 


CHAPLAIN  FERRY'S  "COUNTERSIGN  TO 

SUCCESS  " 


E 


'I'he  Catholic  Wews, "  New  York 


FATHER    JOHN    A.    FERHV, 

Who  tolls  prisoners  discharged  from 
the  government  military  prison  that  they 
have  had  a  "grand  opportunity  to  re- 
claim a  lost  character." 


VERY  MAN  discharged  from  the  United  States  Military 
Prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  receives  from  the 
chaplain.  Father  John  A.  Ferry,  a  leaflet  containing  a 
few  words  of  practical  advice.  This  prison,  as  The  Catholic 
News  (New  York)  reminds  us,  must  not  be  ronfused  with  the 
Federal  Prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  It  is  strictly  a  military 
prison,  where  dishonorably  discharged  soldiers  are  serving  pun- 
ishment for  military  offenses,  principally  desertion.  Only 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  900  convicts  are  real 
criminals,  we  read,  hence  "  the  place  is  more 
of  a  home  than  a  penal  institution."  More- 
over, "  most  of  the  men,  on  their  discharge, 
tell  the  chaplain  that  they  are  glad  they  were 
sent  to  it  since  it  has  awakened  them  to  the 
worth  of  character."  This  lesson  Chaplain 
Ferry  tries  to  make  of  permanent  benefit  to 
them  through  the  following  "  Countersign  to 
Success  "  handed  to  each  prisoner  when  he 
leaves: 

"  My  man,  your  discharge  from  the  United 
States  Military  Prison  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  crucial  point  in  your  life.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  you  had  no  desire  to  come 
here  at  the  time  you  were  about  to  be  incar- 
cerated. The  question  that  faces  you  now  is 
not — whether  or  not  you  should  have  been 
sent  here,  but  rather  have  you  profited  by 
reason  of  i''your  stay  at  the  United  States 
Military  Prison.  In  justice  to  yourself,  you 
should  answer  in  the  affirmative.  You  have 
had  a  grand  opportunity  to  reclaim  a  lost 
character  or  to  strengthen  a  weakened  one, 
to  learn  a  useful  trade  and  to  improve  your- 
self mentally  and  physically.  Occasion  has 
been  given  you  to  wean  yourself  from  the 
fundamental  evils  which  were  the  direct  or 
indirect  causes  of  you  being  landed  in  this 
penal  institution.  Chance  has  been  given  you 
to  curb  your  appetite  for  liquor  and  bridle 
your  carnal  passions. 

"  You  stand  at  the  vergency  of  two  ways. 
The  path  to  the  right  leads— to  success ;  that  at  the  left — to 
failure.  If  you  let  your  footsteps  be  along  the  roadway  at 
your  right,  you  will  have  no  regrets  in  after  years.  The  per- 
son who  is  capable  of  making  good  resolutions  is  one  in  whom 
is  all  the  potentiality  of  ti-ue  manhood.  In  the  years  to  come, 
the  possibility  will  be  yours  to  look  back  through  the  vista  of 
life  and  behold  a  white  mile-stone  with  the  letters  U.  S.  M.  P. 
engraved  upon  it.  This  mile-stone  in  the  distance  will  have  no 
very  unpleasant  associations  about  it  if,  in  your  heart,  you  can 
admit  that  from  it  you  began  to  appreciate  the  real  value  of 
character. 

"  You  go  out  of  prison,  I  trust,  filled  with  the  best  of  resolu- 
tions. Those  resolutions  are  embodied  in  the  determination, 
with  God's  help,  to  keep  away  from  liquor,  bad  women,  and 
evil  associations  in  general.  All  the  liquor-dealers  whom  you 
have  patronized  before  coming  here — all  the  bad  women  whose 
smiles  and  companionship  delighted  you  in  the  past  h..ve  not 
moved  one  finger  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  clemency  ;  .  you 
or  to  make  prison  life  less  unpleasant  by  an  encourao-ing  letter. 
This  ought  to  show  you  how  empty  is  the  admiration,  h^w  shal- 
low the  friendship  of  this  class  of  individuals.  1  trust  you  will 
not  like  a  dog  return  to  its  vomit.  If  experience  has  taught 
you  that  you  can  not  control  your  appetite  for  liquor,  you  owe 
to  yourself  and  to  society  to  continue  to  abstain  from  it  in  the 
future.     Only  misery  follows  in  the  wake  of  its  use. 

"  As  regards  women,  there  are  plenty  of  good  women  in 
this  world  who  will  be  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance  and 
one  of  them  be  your  companion   for  life,  provided  you  show 

character 

"  Peace  of  mind  can  be  bought  only  at  a  cost  of  self-denial. 
Never  was  a  victory  won  without  a  battle,  never  was  success 
attained  in  any  walk  of  life  without  the  pr'  e  of  self-sacrifice 
to  a  lesser  or  greater  degree.     So  it  will  be  with  you.     Your 
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self-denial  must  begin  in  Kansas  City  or  the  first  place  you 
have  to  stop  awaiting  train  connections.  The  temptation  to 
*  whoop  it  up  '  in  celebration  of  your  discharge  from  prison  will 
be  the  first  evil  you  have  to  wrestle  with.  This  will  be  em- 
bodied in  the  desire  for  drink.  In  the  name  of  God,  my  dear 
man,  think  of  your  good  resolutions,  put  your  back  to  the  swell 
of  the  temptation  and  do  not  allow  it  to  carry  you  its  way. 
Happiness  will  be  yours  the  next  day  in  the  thought  that  you 
have  come  out  victorious  in  your  first  fight.  The  realization  of 
this  will  give  you  an  appetite  for  still  greater  victories,  and  so, 
day  by  day,  if  you  but  fight,  you  can  not  help  but  reach  the 
heights  of  success. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  betake  yourself  along  the  path  to 
the  left,  only  failure  and  misery  will  be  the  outcome.  Not 
being  shielded  with  the  armor  of  self-denial,  you  will  eventually 
fall  a  prey  to  remorse  of  conscience  which  is  almost  incurable 
and  generally  ends  in  a  suicide's  grave.  At  forty  or  fifty  years 
of  age,  you  will  find  yourself  a  degenerate,  panhandler,  or 
pauper.  Nobody  will  have  any  use  for  you,  no  woman  will  love 
you,  there  will  be  no  children  to  make  the  sunset  of  life  a  happy 
one  for  you.  In  order  to  satiate  your  appetite  for  liquor  or  to 
give  free  rein  to  your  passions,  you  will  sin  against  the  laws 
of  the  State  and  sooner  or  later  enter  again  within  prison  walls. 

"  Peruse  these  few  lines,  my  dear  man  ;  let  them  be  food  for 
thought  for  you  and  endeavor  to  profit  from  a  reflection  on  them. 
May  the  choicest  of  God's  blessings  be  yours  in  life ;  may  you 
in  after  life,  in  the  sweet  atmosphere  of  a  home,  be  able  to  say 
that  you  have  truly  profited  from  the  chaplain's  parting  words. 
There  is  nothing  truly  substantial  in  life  but  character.  The 
acquiring  of  it  is  surely  worth  the  candle  of  self-denial. " 


MINISTERS  WHO  REFUSE  TO  GROW  OLD 

THE  OSLER  IDEA  of  the  age  limit  of  effectiveness 
works  subtly  in  many  walks  of  life.  Some  church  com- 
mittees seeking  new  pastors,  we  are  told,  start  out 
with  a  hard-and-fast  rule  that  no  one  over  forty-five  need  hope 
to  be  considered.  The  door  is  thus  immediately  shut  upon  any 
quality  that  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  youth.  Such  an  arbi- 
trary age  limit,  says  The  Continent  (Chicago),  is  not  wrong  in 
aiming  to  protect  the  Church  "  against  the  affliction  of  a  petri- 
fieo  or  petrifying  pastor."  The  attitude  is  "  stern  but  not  un- 
just." But  "  what  is  unjust  in  the  committee's  attitude  comes 
of  its  ignorance  of  how  generally  ministers  have  got  awake  to 
these  perils. •*    We  read: 

"  The  committee  manifestly  looks  on  all  ministers  alike  as 
about  equally  indifferent  to  the  danger  of  getting  hard,  dry, 
and  forceless — as  therefore  all  equally  likely  to  claim  the  pre- 
rogative of  preaching  on  indefinitely,  regardless  of  whether 
they  can  continue  efficient  or  not.  So  it  classes  together  the 
whole  list  of  men  no  longer  young  and  rejects  them  all  in  one 
uncompromising  sweep. 

"  But  that  policy  ignores  entirely  what  a  revolution  has 
already  been  worked  among  the  ministers  by  the  compulsion  of 
these  very  conditions.  It  gives  the  preachers  no  credit  at  all 
for  taking  a  profitable  hint  from  so  many  rejections  of  middle- 
aged  men. 

"  In  good  truth  the  preachers  have  taken  a  hint — and  more. 
'  What  earnest  care  it  has  wrought  in  them  ;  yea,  what  clearing 
of  themselves ;  yea,  what  indignation  ;  yea,  what  longing ;  yea, 
what  zeal !  ' 

"  To-day  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  ministry  of  Christ 
than  in  many  generations  past  is  on  conscientious  watch  against 
the  insidious  inflexibility  of  the  older  years  of  manhood.  These 
men  are  honestly  seeking  by  fresh,  free  contacts  with  the  life 
of  the  world  as  it  is ;  by  manly,  independent  thinking  on  the 
current  problems  of  humanity,  and  withal  by  a  holy  dissatisfac- 
tion with  themselves,  to  keep  themselves  alive  and  growing. 

"  These  men  are  asking  no  favors.  They  understand  that  in- 
efficiency can  not  be  fortified  in  any  church  by  bulwarks  of  sanc- 
timony or  pleas  for  pity.  They  are  willing  to  stand  by  the 
efficiency  test. 

"  They  have  one  protest  only.  They  do  object  to  the  reign  of 
«  stubborn  old  prejudice  which  denies  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinuing efficiency  in  a  man  who  trains  himself  to  preserve  his 
efficiency. 

"  And  a  prejudice  which  takes  no  account  of  changed  condi- 
tions has  precious  little  excuse." 


JOURNALISM   FOR  YOUNG    CLERGYMEN 

LONG  VACATIONS  are  usually  utilized  by  theological  stu- 
dents for  experimental  preaching.  A  better  plan,  thinks 
-•  Dr.  Harlan  G.  Mendenhal,  would  be  for  them  to  experi- 
ment in  life ;  and  journalism  would  offer  them  the  best  means. 
Such  occupation,  he  declares,  "  would  add  to  the  mental  stature 
and  give  renewed  vigor  to  the  body  as  well."  In  The  Homiletic 
Review  (February)  we  read  some  of  his  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  school.     Thus : 

"  Journalism  will  aid  in  sermonizing.  The  reporter  expresses 
his  thoughts  in  clear,  terse  English.  He  knows  what  he  wants 
to  say  and  says  it  in  a  way  that  is  not  only  interesting  but  con- 
vincing. He  learns  word-painting  in  describing  events  which 
he  actually  sees ;  he  tells  his  story  in  such  a  graphic  manner 
that  the  reader  is  interested  to  the  end.  The  photographic  art 
is  brought  in  to  aid  him  in  making  a  '  good  story.'  The  editor 
covers  a  different  field,  for  he  seeks  to  convince  by  argument 
or  otherwise  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  subject  which  he  dis- 
cusses. In  simple  direct  address  he  places  his  cause  before  the 
reader's  judgment  and  asks  a  verdict  in  his  favor. 

"  Now  the  preacher  is  both  reporter  and  editor.  His  business 
is  to  bring  the  mind  to  think  aright  on  the  subject  which  he 
discusses  from  the  pulpit,  to  convince  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  pleads,  and  convert  the  unbeliever  to 
his  way  of  thinking.  The  argument  is  enforced  with  illustra- 
tions of  actual  facts  or  the  imagination  is  allowed  free  rein  in 
describing  results  that  may  follow  from  a  certain  course  of 
conduct 

"This  school  gives  the  minister  facility  of  expression  and 
concentration  of  thought.  The  journalist  is  compelled  to  write 
out  his  subject  quickly,  sometimes  when  in  ill  health  or  with 
others  in  the  same  room  or  amid  the  exciting  events  which  he 
is  describing.  The  morning  or  evening  paper  in  its  editorials 
discusses  events  which  havehappened  within  twenty-four  hours 
and  does  it  with  the  diction  and  grace  of  the  scholar.  Many 
ministers  have  been  handicapped  in  their  preparation  for  ser- 
monizing, and  now  with  constant  calls  to  duties  outside  of  the 
study  they  are  driven  to  nervous  prostration  as  Sunday  draws 
on  apace  and  not  even  one, sermon  is  ready  for  delivery.  A 
young  minister  clings  tenaciously  to  the  sermons  composed  in 
his  seminary  days,  when  he  has  entered  the  pastorate,  lest  the 
time  should  come  when,  hard  prest  for  time,  he  would  be  unable 
to  accomplish  his  task.  To  be  able  to  concentrate  his  thoughts 
and  express  them  quickly  and  intelligibly  is  more  easily  learned 
in  the  editorial  room  than  in  any  other  school ;  and,  what  is  of 
far  greater  importance,  the  thoughts  thus  stirred  come  with  a 
burning  enthusiasm  which  in  turn  kindles  the  glow  of  a  new 
life  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

"  The  minister  learns  from  the  journalist  the  art  of  condensa- 
tion. Is  it  not  remarkable  how  much  an  editor  or  a  reporter 
can  put  into  a  few  words  and  how  many  words  many  clergymen 
use  to  express  the  same  thing?  '  Boil  it  down,'  is  good  advice 
for  the  preacher  as  well  as  the  journalist." 

The  newspaper  world  is,  moreover,  "  a  most  excellent  field  in 
which  to  know  men — not  men  in  the  abstract  but  men  as  indi- 
viduals."   For: 

"  The  journalist  learns  how  to  approach  men,  and  discovers 
what  the  heart  fears  and  what  it  is  trying  to  conceal.  He  rubs 
up  against  all  classes  and  is  at  home  wherever  you  put  him,  in 
the  costly  drawing-room  of  the  man  of  wealth  or  in  the  squalid 
tenement  of  the  outcast.  He  is  all  things  to  all  men.  An  in- 
finite amount  of  tact  is  necessary  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
this  is  admitted,  but  he  knows  how  to  round  a  square  corner 
without  doing  any  damage  either  to  himself  or  the  corner.  He 
can  approach  a  man  on  any  subject  and  win  him  to  a  confession 
or  an  explanation  of  the  matter  for  publication.  He  never 
knows  defeat.  He  learns  that  there  are  more  ways  than  one 
by  which  a  victory  may  be  had.  We  never  have  heard  of  a  re- 
porter entering  an  office  in  rough  and  boisterous  way  and  ac- 
costing a  business  man  on  any  subject  as  did  an  enthusiastic 
evangelist  a  prominent  man  in  the  town  where  he  was  holding 
meetings,  with  the  statement,  '  Sir,  do  you  know  that  you  are 
on  the  road  to  hell  ?  '  Now,  that  declaration  may  have  been  a 
fact,  but  the  evangelist's  quick  exit  from  the  office  showed 
what  effect  his  presence  had  upon  the  mind  of  the  man  he 
sought  to  save.  How  to  gain  his  point  is  learned  by  the  man 
who  must  know  men  if  he  would  succeed  in  his  profession." 


Brown,  William  Adams.  Morris  Kutchum  Jcsup. 
A  Charact(;r  Sl<etcli.  Cloth.  Hvo.  Tortraits.  Pp. 
250.     New  York:  Chas.  Scrlbner's  Son.s,  1910. 

When  Morris  Jesup  died,  early  in  1908,  he 

was  missed  and  mourned  by  a  far  wid(!r  circle 

of  persons  than  any  one  man  could  estimate, 

for  his  affiliations,  interests,  and    inlluence 


From  "The  Life  ami  Letters  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. " 


EDMUND    CI,ARENCB   STEDMAN   AT  THE    AGE   OF 

FIFTEEN. 

■were  continent-wide.  Theixj  will  therefore  be 
a  very  large  number,  and  a  most  varied  one,  to 
read  this  character-sketch ;  and  to  all,  no  doubt, 
it  will  give  great  satisfaction,  for  it  seems 
to  have  been  prepared  in  the  spirit  which 
characterized  this  well-loved  man  in  his  life. 
Mr.  Jesup  was  an  admirable  illustration  of 
the  "great  New  York  merchant,"  a  type  of  the 
men  who  have  made  the  city  the  metropolis 
of  the  countrv  and  at  the  same  time  foremost 


REV.    1)H.    liANDOLPlI    11.    MCKIM, 

Author  of  "  A  Soldier's  Recollections," 

in  educational  and  humane  institutions.  To 
this  city  Mr.  Jesup  came  as  a  lad  who  had 
been  reared  in  a  refined  and  wealthy  home  iu 
Connecticut,  but  who  had  seen  this  good 
fortune  ahnost  disappear  and  his  father  die 
within  a  few  weeks.     Bcginuhig  as  an  ap- 


prentice in  the  engine-building  firm  which. 
afterward  became  the  Rogers  Locomotive 
Works,  he  grew  steadily  until  he  could  go 
into  business  for  himself,  and  continued  to 
grow,  in  furni.shing  railroad  supplies,  and  then 
in  building  and  managing  railroads  them- 
selves, until  he  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
greatest  concerns  in  the  country  and  became 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

But  tho  of  national  reputation  as  a  busi- 
ness man  and  financier,  and  proud  of  his 
success  and  stainless  reputation,  other  things 
received,  at  any  rate  in  the  latter  half  of  his 
life,  more  of  his  attention  and  gave  him  great- 
er joy.  It  is  related  that  from  his  first  start 
he  took  to  heart  the  advice  of  his  early  em- 
ployer— "  Never  indorse  a  note  except  for 
your  business,  and  begin  early  to  give  away 
your  money."  When  only  fifty-four  years  of 
age,  he  retired  from  business  in  order  to 
devote  the  most  of  his  attention  to  the  multi- 
farious enterprises  for  public  good  with 
which  he  was  associated.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  for  many  years  its  president. 
He  was  for  twenty  j'ears  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  Christian  Conmiission,  han- 
dUng  sagaciously  the  millions  it  spent  in 
alleviating  and  comforting  the  soldiers  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  an  officer  of  almost  every 
religious  and  philanthropic  society  whose 
headquarters  are  in  New  York,  and  of  such 
prominent  non-religious  institutions  as  the 
iimerican  Museum  of  Natural  Historj',  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  which  built  the  present  subway. 
These  by  no  means  illustrated  all  his  great- 
ness or  goodness,  however,  which  were  shown 
in  a  daily  cour.se  of  fine  and  kindly  acts. 

It  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  the  story  of 
such  a  man's  life  should  be  written  with  good 
judgment  and  with  the  elevated  literary 
manner  which  characterizes  this  sketch;  and 
it  will  be  equally  welcome  to  men  very  unlike 
one  another  who  yet  knew  and  profited  by 
knowing  this  truly  great  citizen  in  some  aspect 
of  his  many-sided  character. 

Dana,  Richard  Henrv  3rd.  [Editor]  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  Jr.  Speeches  in  Stirring  Times  and 
Letters  to  his  Son.  Cloth.  8vo.  5  portraits,  pp. 
520.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $3  net. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  a  man 
whose  Hfe  was  spent  as  a  lawyer,  legislator, 
and  publicist,  under  circumstances  of  great 
prominence  and  credit,  should  be  most  widely 
known  as  the  writer  of  a  book  of  travel,  pub- 
lished in  his  youth;  yet  his  son,  the  editor  of 
these  Speeches,  thinks  it  worth  while  to  say 
upon  the  title-page  that  the  Mr.  Dana  of 
whom  he  speaks  was  the  author  of  "Two 
Years  Before  the  !Mast. "  The  quahties  of 
close  observation  of  men  and  things,  wide 
knowledge,  a  sense  of  the  picturesque,  dra- 
matic, and  humorous,  as  well  as  of  keen  anal- 
ysis, which  were  foreshadowed  in  the  "Two 
Years,"  and  have  made  that  manly  book  so 
deservedly  popular,  appear  in  these  speeches. 
They  make  them  an  exliibition  not  only  of  an 
advocate's  acumen  and  an  orator's  fine 
rhetoric,  but  of  a  most  admirable  character. 
The  book  will  therefore  be  a  welcome  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  American 
biography,  and  to  the  history  of  those 
"stirring  times,"  preceding  and  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  Dana  was  a  pillar  of  strength 
to  the  ant isla very  anel  Union-preserving 
sentiments  of  the  country.  Of  the  dozen  or 
more  speeches  and  addresses  given,  the  most 
important  arc  those  on  the  life-appointment 


of  judges;  in  the  Mas.sachu.setts  Constitution- 
al Convention  of  185.3;  on  the  Usury  Laws; 
the  arguments  in  behalf  of  Charles  G.  Davis, 
and  of  the  negro,  Anthony  Bums,  imder  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law;  the  argument  on  the 
Prize   Causes    (which   establish   the   present 


From  "Tlie  Life  and  Letters  of  Edimind  Clarence  Sl«»linan. " 

ELIZABETH   CLEMENTINE    STEDMAN,    MOTHER    OP 
EDMUND  CLARENCE   8TEDMA.N. 

legal  opinion  relating  to  that  matter) ;  and  the 
discourse  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Some  of 
these  are  of  historical  value  in  treating  of 
phases  of  our  national  career  upon  which  the 
light  of  such  contemporary  discussion  as  Mr. 
Dana  then  gave,  is  of  great  service  and  others 
are,  at  least  in  their  principles,  still  before 


S>.     U.     \\  OOD.S, 

Author  of""  Lights  and  Shadow.'^  of  .'.iff  on  the 
Pacific  Coast." 

the  public.  The  whole  contents  of  the  volume 
are  such  as  e\ery  thoughtful  man  will  be  the 
better  for  reading. 

The  Speeches  are  prefaced  by  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  his  father  by  the  editor;  and  are 
(CotUinved  on  page  218) 
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MAGNIFIED  SOUND     ' 

And  How  It   Is   Aiding  in   the  Work   of   the  World 

BY 
W.  W.  GRIFFITH 

THE  EVOLUTION  of  electrical  science  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  startling  in  its  rapidity.  In  no  other 
field,  perhaps,  has  this  been  more  noticeable  than  in  the 
magTiifying  of  sound,  and  the  different  useful  and  help- 
ful purposes  to  which  improvements  along  this  line  have  been 
applied.  Electricity  in  general  is  making  so  many  improve- 
ments and  benefiting  mankind  in  so  many  ways  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  limit  to  its  possibilities.  But  in  its  capacity  for 
transmitting  sound  this  seems  to  be  particularly  true. 

Nothing  in  the  nature  of  telephony  has  been  produced  which 
is  more  interesting  or  more  efl[icient  in  its  way  than  the  Acous- 
ticon,  for  in  talking  to  a  person  at  a  distance  with  this  instru- 
ment there  is  no  need  to  speak  into  the  transmitter,  it  gather- 
ing the  sound  from  the  air  for  itself;  for  that  matter  it  is  not 
necessary  to  place  the  receiver  to  the  ear  to  hear  a  conversa- 
tion—except at  great  distances — as  the  voice  is  magnified  in 
receiving,  as  well  as  at  the  other  end. 

The  speaker  may  stand  twenty  feet  from  the  transmitter, 
speak  in  his  natural  voice,  and  be  distinctly  and  clearly  heard 
over  the  wire  at  practically  any  distance. 

Not  long  ago  an  experiment  was  made  with  the  Acousticon 
at  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  with  a  view  of  installing  it  in 
the  new  Capitol  building  so  that  any  member  of  the  House  or 
Senate  may  hear,  while  in  his  office,  all  that  is  going  on  in  the 
House  or  Senate.  Speeches  made  on  the  fioor  of  the  legislative 
chambers  were  distinctly  heard  at  a  distance  from  the  building, 
and  by  the  attachment  of  a  small  horn  to  the  receiving  end 
every  one  in  the  room  heard  distinctly  all  the  proceedings. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Acousticon  a  New  York  business  man  could 
sit  in  his  office  and  listen  to  the  pleading  of  his  attorney  before 
the  Federal  Court  in  Washington. 

Telephone  subscribers  in  Chicago  could,  with  an  Acousticon 
equipment,  "tap,"  as  it  were,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York  and  hear  whatever  opera  is  being  performed. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  Dr.  Parkhurst, 
from  his  magnificent  church  on  Madison  Avenue,  New  York — 
which  has  an  Acousticon  equipment — may  ere  long  preach  to 
an  audience  of  100,000  people  scattered  from  Maine  to 
Oelifornia. 

The  "  shut-ins,"  that  host  of  unfortunates  perpetually  confined 


within  doors  by  invalidism,  could  enjoy  opera,  concert,  lecture, 
sermon,  or  play,  no  matter  where  taking  place. 

This  brings  to  mind  one,  if  not  the  greatest,  advantage 
which  this  particular  invention  possesses :  which  is  that  of 
enabling  the  deaf  to  hear. 

Many  hundreds  of  churches,  theaters,  and  public  halls  have 
been  equipped  with  the  Acousticon  for  the  benefit  of  auditors 
who  are  hard  of  hearing.  And  by  its  use  a  deaf  person  sitting 
in  the  extreme  rear  can  hear  quite  as  well  and  distinctly  as 
those  not  so  afflicted. 

The  success  of  the  Acousticon  in  making  the  deaf  hear  mes- 
sages sent  over  the  wire  inspired  the  inventor  to  extend  the 
idea  and  apply  it  to  personal  use.  The  result  of  his  endeavors 
was  the  production  of  a  portable  Acousticon — one  which  can  be 
worn  without  inconvenience,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  far 
less  noticeable  than  any  of  the  usual  ear-trumpets,  speaking- 
tubes,  etc.,  yet  very  much  more  effectual. 

It  not  only  amplifies  or  magnifies  sound  400  per  cent.,  but  it 
clarifies  and  accentuates  the  articulation,  making  it  clear  and 
distinct. 

It  is  composed  of  a  transmitter,  or  "  gatherer  of  sound,"  a 
small  disc  which  can  be  made  of  any  color  to  suit  the  costume ; 
a  neat  receiver,  small  and  light  in  weight,  which  is  held  against 
the  ear  by  a  small  headpiece  which  can  be  concealed  by  the 
hair ;  and  a  tiny  battery  which  is  easily  carried  in  the  pocket 
and  is  therefore  quite  out  of  sight. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  wearing  this  Acousticon 
leaves  both  hands  free,  as  the  little  frame  holds  the  earpiece 
to  the  ear. 

By  the  use  of  this  portable  Acousticon  it  is  said  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  very  few  who  have  lost  entirely  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  auditory  nerve,  every  one  is  not  only  enabled 
to  hear,  but,  by  its  constant  use,  the  stimulated  action  on  the 
working  parts  of  the  ear,  in  some  instances,  restores  their 
natural  functions. 

One  feature  which  would  seem  to  make  this  instrument  es- 
pecially efficient  "s  that  receivers  of  various  grades  are  made 
so  that  the  condition  of  the  particular  ear  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied,  can  be  exactly  suited. 

So  many  people  suffer  from  deafness,  to  whom  news  of  this 
possible  relief  will  be  a  matter  of  great  interest,  that  we  sug- 
gest their  writing  to  Mr.  K.  M.  Turner,  President  of  General 
Acoustic  Company,  Jamaica,  New  York  City,  mentioning  that 
they  have  read  this  in  The  Literary  Digest.  He  will  be 
glad,  under  these  conditions,  to  send  full  particulars. 

Though  the  makers  of  the  Acousticon  can  hardly  afford  to  put 
the  instrument  out  on  a  charitable  basis,  they  express  them- 
selves as  willing  and  anxious  to  demonstrate  its  efl[iciency  by 
permitting  every  one  to  thoroughly  test  it  in  every  way  before 
it  is  considered  as  purchased.  They  take  the  ground  that  a  dis- 
satisfied purchaser  can  do  far  more  harm  than  many  times  the 
profit  on  an  instrument.  And  they  therefore  particularly  re- 
quest that  where  a  few  days'  use  does  not  prove  it  entirely- 
successful,  it  be  returned. 

This  request  would  seem  to  prove  that  they  must  have 
thorough  faith  in  its  merit  and  its  unfailing  eflficiency.  And  so 
long  as  they  pursue  this  policy  they  will  doubtless  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  especially  those  who  become  their  patrons. 
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The  Luxury  of  Driving  a  HAYNES 

is  due  to  its  superb  mechanical  construction  throughout,  rather  than  to 
any  so-called  "  special  features."  Simplicity  and  economy  of  operation 
long  agfo  made  Haynes  cars  famous. 

Haynes  competition  is  confined  exclusively  to 
the  highest -priced   American  or  Foreign  Cars. 

Literature  on   Request. 

Haynes  Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Indiana 

Licensed   Under  Selden   PatenL 
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How  Are 
Your  Nerves? 


Hold  a  pencil  an  inch  above 
a  dot  and  see  if  you  can  put  its 
point  down  quickly  and  exactly 
on  the  dot.  Inability  to  do  this  is 
a  sure  sign  of  a  nervous  and  over- 
wrought condition.  If  this  is  due  to  coffee 
— try  Baker-ized  Coffee. 

Baker-izing  improves  coffee  in  three 
distinct  ways. 

First — the  coffee  berries  are  split  open 
by  a  special  machine  and  the  chaff  is 
blown  away  as  waste. 

Coffee  chaff  can  be  seen  in  any  other 
coffee  when  ground.  It  is  an  impurity 
and  contains  tannin.  Brewed  alone  it  is 
bitter  and  weedy.  It  doesn't  help  the 
coffee  flavor,  and  is  not  good  for  the 
human  system. 

Bai*rii\^toiliIailI 

T^-ltt^i?^?  Coffee 

Second — the  coffee  passes  through  steel- 
cutters  in  order  to  secure  pieces  of  as 
nearly  uniform  size  as  possible — without 
dust.  You  can  brew  uniform  pieces 
uniformly  to  the  exact  strength  desired. 
No  small  particles  to  be  over-steeped  and 
give  up  bitterness 
and  tannin.  No 
large  grains  to  be 
wasted  by  under- 
steeping. 

Therefore  a 
pound  of  coffee 
B a ke r-ized  will 
make  15  to  20  cups 
more  than  a  pound 
of  ordinary  coffee 
— because  you  get 
all  the  flavor 
from   every    grain. 

Coffee  dust  is  the  result  of  grinding — 
crushing  in  a  mill.  You  can  see  it  in 
the  cup  before  you  add  the  cream.  It 
makes  the  coffee  muddy,  its  flavor  woody, 
and  it  is  indigestible.  You  won't 
find  this  dust  in  Baker-i%ed  Qo^ec. 
Don't  take  our  word  for  it — 
or  the  word  of  the  thousands 
who  drink  it  regularly 
without  harm  or  ner- 
Try  it 
In    sealed 


RAKEn 
IMPORTING 

CO. 
IZHIcdson  street 
>ew  Tort,  X.  T 

Please    send  as    ad 
Tertised.  a    free  sample 
can.    enough    to     make  6 
cups  Barrington  Hall  Coffee 
also  booklet    "  The  Coffee  with- 
out a  Re^et."       In   considera 
tion   1  give  my  grocer's    name  (on 
the  margin). 

Name 

Address 


vousness. 
yourself! 

tins  onl}^    A  pound 
at  your  gfrocer's 
40  to  45  cents 
according 
to    local- 
ity. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  213.) 

followed  by  a  serie.s  of  excellent  letters  written 
to  his  son  when  a  boy  at  school  and  college. 
An.  admirably   detailed   index  enriches   the 

l500k. 

Edwards.  Deltus  M.  The  Toll  of  the  Arctic 
Seas.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  450.  Illustrated.  New 
York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.    S2.50  net. 

This  is  a  well-written  and  apparently 
carefully  authentic  series  of  sketches  cover- 
ing the  whole  history  of  Arctic  exploration, 
from  Hendrik  Hudson  to  its  culmination  in 
the  attainment  of  the  Pole  by  Peary.  It  is  a 
good  book  for  yoimg  people,  and  for  small 
libraries. 

Flaubert,  Gustave.  The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony.  Translated  by  Lafcadio  Heam.  12mo, 
pp.162.    New  York:   Alice  Harriman  Co.    $1.25. 

This  "Epic  of  the  Human  Soul's  search 
for  Truth"  had  been  translated  into  EngUsh 
before  Hearn  undertook  the  work,  but  trans- 
lations from  foreign  or  dead  languages  into 
our  language  are  99  per  cent,  as  bad  as  bad 
can  be.  The  reason  is  partly  because  men 
of  genius  prefer  orFginal  work  to  that  of  the 
slaver  who  puts  other  men's  thoughts  in  his 
o^\^l  tongue.  Only  men  of  genius  can  trans- 
late. Bayard  Taylor's  "Faust"  is  on  the 
high  level.  In  the  "Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony"  two  consummate  stylists  again 
meet.  The  phrases  of  Flaubert  lose  none  of 
their  brilliant  Hght  and  keen-eyed  precision 
when  rendered  by  his  present  translator. 
Apart  from  the  spiritual  and  pliilosopliical 
value  of  the  great  Frenchman's  work  there  is 
a  power  of  verbal  condensation,  felicity  of 
phrase,  and  consmnmate  melody  in  the 
rhji^hmic  period,  which  Hearn  recognized 
and  has  produced  as  far  as  the  tongue  of 
Pascal  and  Bossuet  can  be  turned  into  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Gross,  Hans.  Criminal  Psychology.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Horace  M.  Kallen.  Pp.  492, 
with  appendix.     Boston:  Little,  Brovvn  &  Co. 

The  claim  Professor  Gross  makes  is  that 

his  volume  is  for  judges,  practitioners,  and 

students;     one    naay    include    also    in    this 

assembly  the  medical  fraternity,  because  of 

their  valuable  researches  in  psychology.    The 

iDook  is  thorough  and  learned.     It  contains 

not  only  the  author's  own  observations,  but 

a  digest  of    works   by  the    world's  greatest 

criminal    psychologists.       Professor    Kallen 

has  made  a  scholarly  translation. 

Howe,  Maud.  Sicily  in  Shadow  and  Sun,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  including  pictures  from 
photographs  taken  in  Sicily  and  original  drawings 
bv  John  Elliott.  Pp.  489.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.    1910. 

The  power  and  attraction  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  Sicily's  sorrows  at  the  time  of  the 
great  earthquake  and  her  subsequent  re- 
coven*',  he  primarily  in  the  knowledge  and 
authority  of  the  writer. 

Mr.  Elliott  was  interpreter  on  the  cruise 
of  the  Bayern,  and  a  few  months  later  took 
an  active  part  in  the  organization  and  build- 
ing of  the  American  settlement  in  Messina, 
and  Mrs.  Elliott  took  a  great  interest  in  all 
the  rehef  work.  The  suffering  and  despair 
of  the  few  sur\-ivors  of  the  awful  catas- 
trophe, and  the  crusade  of  the  relief  expedi- 
tion, are  graphically  described.  The  author 
pays  tribute  to  the  American  .Ambassador, 
Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  and  to  Lieutenant  Reginald 
Rowan  Belknap,  and  their  well-chosen  corps 
of  helpers.     The  public  sjinpathy  and  the 


A  Wholesome  Tonic 
Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Quickly  relieves  that  feeling  of  exhaustion  due  to 
summer  heat,  overwork  or  insomnia. 


WhenWjmeft 
Write  Of^ 


Welch's 


e    Jxxice 


T  ^ /"E  are  justly 


proud  of 
the  way  hundreds 
of  women  wrote  of 
WELCH'S  in  a  recent  ad- 
vertisement contest  con- 
ducted by  a  well-known 
magazine.  Here  is  what 
some  of  them  wrote: 

"The   merits  of  Welch's  grape  juice 
should  be  spoken  of  in  more  emphatic 
terms  than   are  used  in  the  advertisement." 

"There  are  other  grape  juices  on  the  market, 
and  I  have  tried  many  of  them,  but  they  are  not  all 
they  represent  to  be.     Welch's  is,  and  more." 

"a  delicious  and  nourishing  drink   at   all  times  of 

the  year." 
^       "it  gives  the  most  delicious  color  and  flavoring  to 
creams  and  icings.  Tomy  limeade  I  always  add  Welch's 
grapejuice.     My  friends  say  it  is  like  drinking  liquid 
amethysts." 

"We  housekeepers  are  very  much  Indebted  to 
Dr.  Welch." 

"Welch's  grape  juice  taken  upon  canoe  trips  or 
picnic  excursions  is  delicious,  thirst-quenching  and  a 
most  palatable  accompaniment  to  the  viands  selected 
for   such  outings." 

"l  feel  I  could   scarcely   keep  house  without  thU 
delightful  beverage — Welch's  grape  juice." 
I  "a  fine  beverage  for  sick  and  well." 

"We  might  extend  the  list  indefinitely. 
Every  woman  who  has  WELCH'S  in  her 
home  finds  it  splendid  for  serving  at  din- 
ners, luncheons,  receptions,  or  "just  for 
company."  Our  new  free  booklet  of 
grape  juice  recipes  tells  of  many  delicious 
desserts  and    drinks.     Send  for  it  to-day. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you  if  you 
ask  him  for  WELCH'S. 

Trial  4-oz.  bottle  by  mail.  10c. 
Trial  case  of  12  pints,  express  prepaid 
east  of  Omaha,  $3.00 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co., 
Westfield.  No  Y. 


"RANGER "  BICYCLES 

Have   xtnported  roi'Ur  chains,   sprockets  and 
pedals:  I\'e-w  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and 
Hubs:  Ptincturt  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advainced  features  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  jyrs, 

FACTORY  PRICES fjei^s'st^^ 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
mo'lels  froniSl2up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS'FREETRIACr.';!: 

^ro\:i\,  freight prepaid^ZJiy^'^hexe  in  U.  S., 
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readiness  to  give  generously  were  universal, 
but  the  difficulty  lay  in  restraining  brain- 
less enthusiasm.  The  earthquake  in  Sicily 
and  Calabria  was  probably  the  greatest 
disaster  in  history,  and  the  rescue  by  the 
Red  Cross  Knights  of  Civilization,  history's 
most  romantic  and  dramatic  incident.  In 
her  descriptions  of  Taormina,  Palermo,  Gir- 
gente  (Agrigentum),  and  Syracu.se,  the 
author  gives  beautiful  pictures  of  the  cities 
and  their  surroundings,  and  weaves  into  her 
stories  glimpses  of  ancient  Sicily  and  histori- 
cal events.  As  a  loyal  American,  Mrs.  Elliott 
is  proud  of  the  part  America  played  in  this 
great  drama,  and  yet  she  never  praises  her- 
self to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  nation, 
torn  by  a  sister's  anguish,  acted  first  with  the 
heart  of  Roosevelt,  second  with  the  mind  of 
Griscom,  third  with  the  will  of  Belknap; 
these  three  men  were  the  triumvirate  who 
put  through  the  imperial  thing  America 
desired. 

IVIcKim.  Randolph  H.  A  Soldier's  Recollec- 
tions. Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Young  Confeder- 
ate. With  an  Oration  on  the  Motives  and  Aims  of 
the  Soldiers  of  Ihe  South.  8vo,  pp.  362.  Illus- 
trated. New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $2. 
net. 

The  title-page  of  this  volume  gives  slight 
clue  to  the  identitj-^  of  the  author  as  he 
is  now  known.  Randolph  H.  McKim,  "late 
First  Lieutenant  and  A.  D.  C,  3rd  Brigade, 
Johnston's  division,"  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  McKim, 
who  many  years  ago  was  rector  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  in  New  York,  but  who,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  has  been,  as  he  now 
is,  rector  of  Epiphany  Church  in  Washington. 
Dr.  McICim's  recollections,  as  here  printed, 
relate  wholly  to  the  Civil  War  in  which  he 
served  on  the  Confederate  side  from  the  be- 
ginning until  Lee's  surrender.  At  the  out- 
break he  was  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  on  a  night  in  April,  1861,  he 
was  one  of  a  band  of  students  who  secretly 
placed  the  Secession  flag  on  the  summit  of  the 
rotunda.  This  was  in  advance  of  the  secces- 
eion  of  Virginia. 

From  the  University  of  Virginia  many 
students  went  forth  to  the  war.  Tablets  on 
the  rotunda  porch  now  record  the  names  of 
503  alumni  who  lost  their  lives  for  the  South- 
ern cause.  Dr.  McKim  makes  a  comparison 
of  these  figures  with  those  for  Harvard,  whose 
memorial  tablets  contain  the  names  of  only 
1 18  alumni  who  perished  for  the  cause  of  the 
North.  Harvard  sent  to  the  war  altogether 
938  alumni.  Records  show  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  sent  not  less  than  2,500. 
Altho  the  students  and  the  alumni  of  mili- 
tary age  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
then  living  were  fewer  in  number  than  those 
from  Harvard  "in  something  like  the  pro- 
portion of    four    to  seven,"    yet  there  were 
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is  accomplished  by  using  the  Comptometer.  Fifteen 
years  ago  an  adding  machine  was  a  luxur>-..  Present 
business  methods  make  it  a  necessity.  No  office  is 
complete  unless  equipped  with  one. 


"We  use  the  Comptometer  for  various  purposes  in  our 
card  cost  accounting  system,  and  constantly  checking  the 
calculations  on  our  outgoing  invoices,  and  in  fooling  pages 
of  journal,  cash  book,  ledger,  etc 
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The  priceless  thing  about  vacuum 
cleaning  is  that  it  keeps  a  house 
spotlessly,  hygienically  clean,  all 
the  time.  The  moment  a  vacuum 
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The  test  of  a  vacuum  cleaner, 
therefore,  is  not  what  it  will  do  to- 
day or  even  next  year.  Any  honest 
vacuum  cleaner  will  give  perfect  re- 
sults while  it  is  new.  It  is  after  years 
of  service  that  the  real  test  comes. 
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"  more  than  three  times  as  many  "  serving  in 
the  great  conflict,  from  the  University  of 
Virginia,  while  in  lives  lost  there  were  "  four 
times  as  many  "  as  from  Harvard. 

Virignia  refused  to  secede  until  called  upon 
to  coerce  back  into  the  Union  States  that  had 
already  seceded.  She  believed  that  the 
Constitution  was  violated  when  President 
Lincohi  prepared  to  coerce  seceding  States 
by  force  of  arms.  Dr.  McKim  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  constitutional  issue  involved 
and  cites  the  well-known  fact  that  South 
Carolina  was  not  the  first  State  in  the  Union 
to  favor  secession,  threats  of  it  having  been 
made  in  the  North  on  four  memorable  oc- 
casions, three  of  these  threats  having  come 
from  Massachusetts. 

As  for  slavery,  he  cites  the  fact  that  in 
1826  there  were  143  emancipation  societies 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  103  were  in  the 
South.  Abolition  sentiment  in  fact  was 
strong  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  and 
notably  so  in  Virginia,  where  abolition  would 
have  been  carried  in  the  legislature  except 
for  the  reaction  created  in  1832  by  "the 
fanatical  agitation  of  the  abolitionists."  It 
was  not  the  cotton-gin  which  produced  the 
change  of  sentiment;  that  instrument  was 
already  a  generation  old;  it  was  "the  aboli- 
tion crusade  launched  by  WilHam  Lloyd 
Garrison."  Except  for  that.  Dr.  McKim 
believes  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that 
slavery  would  have  been  peacefully  aboUshed 
in  the  South  by  the  South  itself.  Not  one  in 
ten  of  the  men  who  fought  on  the  Southern 
side  were  "financially  '.nterested  in  slavery." 
So  true  is  this,  tx.at  the  Southern  States 
would  have  gta.iiy  abandoned  the  institution 
could  they,  by  so  doing,  have  established 
their  independence. 

Dr.  McKim  is  a  native  of  Baltimore  and 
in  joining  the  Southern  Army  incurred  his 
father's  displeasure — a  division  which,  "by 
reason  of  our  great  mutual  attachment,  was 
very  painful  to  us  both."  He  served  at  Bull 
Run,  his  regiment,  in  the  brigade  of  General 
Elzey,  arriving  at  the  critical  hour  of  the 
battle  and  saving  the  day  for  the  Confeder- 
ates. He  describes  how  they  marched  to  the 
field  at  double-quick  pace,  over  a  distance  of 
six  miles  of  dusty  roads  in  the  heat  of  a  July 
sun,  and  believes  that  not  alone  did  the  action 
in  battle  of  this  regiment  save  the  day,  but 
that  quite  as  much  was  due  to  the  great  cloud 
of  dust  which  rose  from  the  road  as  they 
marched  double-quick  to  the  field,  thus  giv- 
ing an  impression  that  their  numbers  were 
greater  than  they  really  were.  It  might  well 
have  been  thought  by  the  Northern  army 
that  a  brigade,  instead  of  a  regiment  with  GOO 
muskets,  was  marching  against  them.  Dr. 
Mclvim's  chapters  on  Chancellorsville  and 
Gettysburg  are  quite  as  interesting  as  the  one 
on  Bull  Run. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  fine  strain  of 
sincerity  and  is  distinctly  interesting.  It  is 
a  revelation  not  only  of  the  author's  own 
character,  but  of  the  spirit  of  patriotic  devo- 
tion that  animated  men  in  the  Southern  army. 
He  declares  in  his  preface  that  he  is  not 
"brooding  over  the  ashes  of  the  past."  In- 
deed nothing  whatever  of  a  gloomy  nature 
pervades  the  book.  The  author  is  glad  that 
"sectionalism  is  dead  and  buried,"  but 
claims  for  the  South  "full  part  in  working  out 
the  great  destiny  that  lies  before  the  Ameri- 
can people."  He  thanks  God  that  to-day 
"the  sun  shines  on  a  truly  united  country." 

Stedman,  Laura,  and  Gould,  George  M.  Life 
and  Letters  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  Illus- 
trated, 2  volumes,  8vo.,  pp.  604 -f  688.  New  York: 
Moffatt,  Yard&Co.     $7.50. 

Mr. '  Stedman's    Life,    as    here    disclosed. 
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mainly  in  writings  of  his  own,  edited  with 
loving  care  by  his  granddaughter,  is  almost 
an  autobiography,  and  will  come  as  a  reve- 
lation, not  only  to  the  public  in  general, 
but  to  many  of  his  friends,  and  even  to 
some  who  reg.ardcd  themselves  as  intimate 
with  him.  Very  few  men  of  his  period  were 
wider  known,  or  were  more  highly  esteemed 
and  better  liked  in  the  authors'  gild;  few 
were  seen  more  constantly  ia  literary  gather- 
ings, few  seemed  so  successfully  to  have  mas- 
tered the  problem  of  comfortable  living  in 
an  expensive,  highly  organized  community. 
His  blithe  and  inspiring  presence  often  led, 
if  it  did  not  dominate,  many  gatherings  of 
which  he  formed  a  part.  No  author  or  critic 
of  his  generation  was  more  willing  or  more 
constant  in  giving  advice  and  encouragement 
to  younger  men  seeking  success  as  authors. 
His  appreciation  of  new  writers,  his  helpful 
interviews  with  them,  his  long  and  en- 
couraging letters  to  them,  were  the  every- 
day commonplaces  of  his  activities. 

But  it  appears  from  these  volumes  that 
Mr.  Stedman's  own  life  was  a  long  struggle 
with  recurring  adversity;  helping  others  to 
find  "jobs,"  he  often  needed  one  for  himself 
more.  Only  for  one  short  period  coidd  he 
be  said  to  have  reached  what  in  New  York 
could  be  called  an  actual  competence.  Just 
before  the  melancholy  failure  of  his  Wall 
Street  firm,  he  had  made  in  three  years 
$200,000,  some  considerable  portion  of 
which  must  have  remained  to  the  good. 
With  this  exception,  he  seems  never  to  have 
been  in  an  easy  condition  as  to  the  financial 
outlook. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning :  a  more  cheerless 
childhood  and  boyhood  have  rarely  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  a  man  of  genius.  At  more  than 
one  point,  his  own  life  reminds  one  of  Poe — 
so  much  so  that  it  is  now  easy  to  understand 
the  interest  which  Poe's  life,  apart  from  his 
literary  genius,  must  have  had  for  Stedman, 
one  of  the  best  of  his  many  editors.  His 
father  died  at  sea  when  he  had  little  more 
than  ceased  to  be  a  child  in  arms.  His 
mother,  in  a  few  years,  married  for  second 
husbantl  a  man  of  fortune,  who  would  not 
have  the  Stedman  children  in  his  home, 
and  soon  went  abroad  with  her  for  a  term 
of  years,  serving  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
It  fell  to  an  uncle  to  rear  Stedman  in  another 
community,  and  to  send  him  to  Yale,  where 
his  boyish  vitality  led  him  into  difficulties 
with  the  college,  that  ended  in  his  dismissal 
at  the  close  of  his  sophomore  year. 

Thenceforth  Stedman's  life  was  one  of 
struggle  to  gain  a  simple  livelihood.  At 
twenty  he  married  a  girl  of  eighteen — who 
remained  his  lifelong  companion — went  into 
country  journalism,  made  ventin-es  in  real  es- 
tate, came  to  New  York,  finding  employ- 
ment on  a  newspaper  at  eight  or  ten  dollars 
a  week,  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  corre- 
spondent, rctimied  to  New  York,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  Wall  Street  career,  which 
for  almost  the  remainder  of  his  life  shared, 
with  authorship,  his  activities.  In  a  mate- 
rial sense,  it  is  a  melancholy  story,  one  of 
constant  ups  and  itowns.  I'^riends  and 
relatives  advanced  him,  from  time  to  time, 
small  sums  with  which  to  conduct  his  WnW 
Street  business,  and  while  the  most  scrupu- 
lous of  men  as  to  borrowing  and  paying,  such 
amovmts  as  he  made  seldom  kept  him 
long  on  the  good  side.  In  the  counse  of  his 
life  he  purchased  ccjuities  in  homes  for  his 
family,  l)ut  afterward  sold  them  and  through 
investments  elsewhere  lost  much,  if  not  ail 
of,  the  money. 

A  note  in  Stedman's  diarv  for  1S7(>  reails: 
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Rambler 
Sixtv-five 


COMFORT  in  the  Rambler  has  been  atUined 
by  careful  study  of  owners'  preferences. 
Forty-inch  wheels,  big  tires,  and  128-inch  wheel 
base  neutralize  the  inequalities  of  the  road.  Seven- 
eighths  elliptic  springs  and  shock  absorbers  soften 
the  impact  of  the  jolts  and  limit  reaction.  The 
distance  between  the  .scats  and  the  floor  is  just 
right,  and  the  steering  pillar  may  be  adjusted  to 
suit  the  comfort  of  the  operator.  The  leather  and 
hair  used  for  upholstering  is  that  found  in  the  finest 
club  furniture.  The  Spare  Wheel  removes  worry 
about  tire  trouble.  The  brakes,  being  larger  than 
necessary,  provide  a  feeling  of  security.  The 
safety  starting  device  protects  you  from  injury  in 
cranking.  The  offset  crank  shaft  and  straight  line 
drive  enable  slow  driving  on  high  gear  in  crowded 
traffic,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  rushing  the 
hard  pulls  through  sand  and  up  grades. 

In  principal  cities,  a  telephone  message  to  the  Rambler 
representative  will  l)rinij  a  car  to  your  door  (or  in- 
spection.    A  postal  will  bring  you  a  Rambler  magazine. 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main    Office    and     Factory.     Kenosha,     Wisconsin 
Branches:     Boston.    Chioago,    Milwaukee.    Cleveland.    San    Francisco 

New  York  Dealers:  The  Rambler  Automobile  Co. 
of  New  York,  38-40  West  62nd  Street,  New  York 
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Offers  instant  and  per- 
petual relief  from   all 


foot  ailments  caused  by  i.l-fitting  shoes. 
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Makes  eitlii-r  ueio  or  alii  sluies  con/omi  exacllii  In 
IKxirJerl. 

You  buy  it  >>ut  ,U)re.  Can  you  afford,  for  the  price,  to 
l>«-  without  rinnf,T!al»lt'  sl>o,-s  tli--  r.-sl  of  your  lif,-  ' 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  SI  .*Ht.  State  for  man 
or  woman.    Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

ROSTERS  LAST  MFG.  CO..  4  Lock  St  .  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 

Weigh 

You   can    be 
Strong — 
Vigorous — 

full  of  Life  and 
Energy. 

You  can  be  free  from 

Chronic  Ailments — every  organ  of 

your  body  strong  as  nature  intended. 

You  can  have  a  Good  Figure  —  as 
good  as  any  woman. 

You  can  have  a  Clear  Skin. 

I  no  longer  need  to  say  what  "I  can  do"  but 
what  "I  HAVE  DONE."  I  have  helped 
49,000  of  the  most  cultured,  intelligent  women 
of  America  to  arise  to  their  very  best — wby 
not  you? 

NO  DRUGS— NO  MEDICINES 

My  pupils  simply  comply  with  Nature's  laws. 

What  My  Pupils  Say: 

Every  one  notices  tho 
chantre  in  my  complexion, 
it  has  lost  Ihatyellow  color." 

"Just  tbink  what  you  have 
done  for  mel  Last  year  I 
weighed  216  pounds,  this 
year  146,  and  have  not 
gained  an  ounce  back.  I  am 
not  wrinkled  either.  I  feel 
so  young  and  strong  no 
rheumatism,  or  sluggish 
liver,  and  I  can  breathe 
now.  It  is  surprising  how 
easily  1  did  it.  I  teel  15 
years  younger." 

"Just  think  I  T  have  not 
had  a  pill  or  a  cathartic 
since  I  began  and  I  used  to 
take  one  every  night." 

'^My  "weight  has  increased 
^oponnds.  Idon't  know  what 
indigestion  is  any  more,  and 
my  nerves  are  so  restedl  I 
sleep  like  a  baby." 

"Miss  Cocroft,  I  have 
taken  off  my  glasses  ixwA  my 
catarrh  is  so  much  better. 
Isn't  that  good?" 

"1  feel  as  if  I  could  look  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  lace  with  the  feeling  that  I  am  grooving 
— spiritually,  physically  and  mentally.  Really  I  am 
a  stronger,  better  woman.  I  don't  know  how  to  tell 
you  or  to  thank  you." 

Reports  like  these  come  to  me  every  day.  Do 
you  wonder  I  want  to  help  every  woman  to  vibrant 
health  and  happiness.  Write  me  your  faults  of 
health  or  figrure.  Your  correspondence  is  lield 
In  strict  confidence.  I£  I  cannot  help  you  I  will 
tell  you  what  wiii.  i 

My  free  book  tells  how  to  stand  and  walk  cor- 
rectly and  contains  other  information  of  vital 
Interest  to  women.  Every  woman  is  welcome  to 
It.  Write  for  it.  If  you  do  not  need  me,  you 
may  be  able  to  help  a  dear  friend.  » 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience  and  I'd  like 
to  tell  you  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  51-K246  Michigan  Avenue    Chicago 
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DON'T  SHOUT" 


"  I  hear  you,    I  can  hear  now  ns 
I  well   as  anybody.    'How?'    Oh 
something      new  —  THE 
JIOKLEY  PHONE.     I've  i 
pair  in  my  ears  now.  but  they  ' 
are  invisible.    I  would  not  knr 
I  had  them  in,  nyself,  only  that  1 
hear  all  rijrht." 

The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 


D  E/\  F^ 


»  makes  low  sounds  and  whis- 
pers plainly  lieard.  Invisible, 
comfortable,    weightless    and 
harmless.    Anyone  can  adjust  ( 
it.    Over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  718,  Perry  Bldg.,  PhU. 


"Sick  at  heart.  The  constant  genius  re- 
quired, and  which  I  seemed  to  possess  for 
years,  to  do  a  stock  business  on  from  one  to 
five  thousand  dollars,  has  deserted  me  and 
I  can  no  longer  survive  the  struggle."  He 
was  able  to  borrow  $10,000  at  7  per  cent., 
however,  and  with  that  to  "begin  all  over 
again  after  eleven  years'  struggling."  He 
had  "a  fearful  time  until  1879,  and  then 
made  $200,000  in  three  years — before  my 
debacle  of  1883."  Again  he  informs  a  friend 
that  "your  little  $100  enabled  me  to  meet 
a  'difference'  which,  petty  as  it  was,  would 
have  suspended  me  from  the  Exchange." 
Near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  wrote:  "I  have 
thrown  up  the  sponge,  and  you  must  con- 
sider me  'constructively  dead' — am  old,  old, 
old,  and  besides  have  about  'gone  over  the 
hills  to  the  poorhouse.'"  In  the  diary,  a 
year  before  his  death,  he  wrote:  "My  will 
never  yet  has  failed,  but  I  have  made  the 
mistake  of  letting  none  of  my  equals  know 
of  my  straits."  How  true  that  confession 
was  could  be  borne  witness  to  by  scores  of 
men  who  saw  Stedman  in  late  life  often,  and 
never  dreamed  that  he  was  near  actual  want. 
Keen  irony  now  lies  in  the  fact,  as  he  him- 
self points  out  somewhere,  in  these  letters, 
that  his  literary  friends  thought  him  so 
fortunate  among  authors  in  having  a  com- 
fortable income  from  Wall  Street,  while 
friends  in  WaU  Street  believed  the  uncer- 
tainties of  his  life  in  business  were  com- 
pensated for  by  a  comfortable  income  from 
authorship.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
intense  dislike  he  had  to  the  appellation  so 
universally  applied  to  him  in  his  lifetime, 
of  "the  banker-poet." 

Stedman's  heart  was  never  in  Wall  Street, 
except  as  Wall  Street  might  provide  him 
with  an  income.  His  deeper  interests  were 
in  literature  always.  Many  years  ago  he 
wrote  to  William  Winter:  "One  thing  I  long 
since  vowed  to  secure — the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing niy  own  kind  of  writing,  be  the  amotmt 
never  so  small.  To  do  this,  I  was  willing 
to  sell  groceries  and  even  to  be  called  that 
fearful  thing — a  poet-broker."  Not  long 
after  the  failure  of  his  firm  a  magazine  pub- 
lisher sent  him  a  check  for  $100  for  any 
poem  he  might  write.  Altho  "never  so 
pinched  for  money  as  at  this  very  moment," 
Stedman  returned  the  check  simply  because 
"no  poem  has  come  to  me." 

Amid  all  discouragements  he  kept  the 
friends  of  his  youth.  Many  rose  to  high 
stations — in  wealth,  in  honors,  in  the  plaudits 
of  the  world,  but  never  in  one  of  these  letters 
can  a  trace  of  jealousy  be  found;  one  more 
often  sees  rejoicing  in  another's  success. 
He  had  a  philosophy  of  his  own  in  these 
matters  that  was  admirable.  "  1  have 
learned,"  he  says,  "from  self -experience, 
forbearance.  I  have  learned  to  take  each 
man  in  his  htmaor,  to  accept  my  friends  as 
they  are,  even  to  allow  for  their  failure  to 
understand."  There  was  something  noble 
and  apart  in  a  mind  which,  after  so  many 
misfortunes,  so  much  unavailing  struggle, 
could  look  at  life  in  that  way. 

One  can  see  how  the  melancholy  begin- 
nings seem  to  have  foreshadowed  the  mis- 
fortunes that  followed  in  his  career.  Had  his 
father  lived,  his  fate  must  have  been  dif- 
ferent; had  he  had  a  mother's  care,  its  course 
must  have  been  better.  Peculiar  pathos 
lies  in  his  confession:  "My  earliest  recol- 
lections are  of  my  young  mother  writing 
poetry  for  the  magazines  with  her  two  half- 
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Individual  Libraries 

Quick  and  easy  re-arrangement  of 
Individual  Libraries  to  fit  artistically  into 
any  convenient  wall  space  is  one  of  the 
many  advantages  of  having  in  your  home 

S  lobe  ^Vc  ri)  i  ckc 

Elastic  Bookcases 

to  be  had  in  styles  and  finishes  that  har- 
monize with  any  scheme  of  interior 
decoration.  Exact  duplicate  sections 
always  obtainable — at  uniform  prices- 
freight  prepaid  everywhere. 

Write  today  for  "The  World's  Best  Books." 

containing  lists  of  the  5,  10,  25,  50  and  100 
"best  books"  for  children  and  adults. 

"Of  untold  value  in  choosing  a  library." 
— Minneapolis  Journal 
Mailed  free,  with  "Individual  Libraries"  and 
finely  illustrated  Bookcase  Catalog  on  request. 

31jc9Iob«^rnicl<ceo,DeptV,Cincinnati.U.S.A. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A 'YEAR 

Requiring  4.000  square  foet  of  factory  space  to  meet  tho 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  100toNiasara€llpCo.,lo5  VTarerly  Plaee,N.T. nty. 

The  «*  Niagara    Leads    Them    All 


CLEANS    the 
backs    of    your 
teeth. 
And  in  hetiveen. 

Ask    for    Brisco- 
Kleanwell    shape 
No.  57. 

Bristles  at  the  end 
protrude  just  enough. 
Curved  handle. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  \VATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  famous." 


f\^CO  HAIR  BRUSHES 


Hade   of  hiph-grrade,  iniportod  hristles  sci  firmly  in  the  back. 
Many  stylos  .it  all  inins.     A=k  your  dealer. 

ALFRED  H.  SMITH  CO..  42  W.  33d  St.,  New  York 
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orphan  children  sitting  at  her  feet."  He  here 
refers  to  the  period  when  she  sought  to  sup- 
port herself  and  lier  children  in  the  few  years 
which  intervened  between  his  father's  death 
and  her  second  marriage.  Out  of  literature 
Mr.  fitedman  never  made  what  could  be  called 
for  any  man  a  living.  He  frecjuently  got 
nothing  at  all  for  what  he  did,  but  his  heart 
was  always  in  authorship  and  by  authorship 
rather  than  by  Wall  Street  the  world  will 
remember  him.  It  was  a  brave  life  from 
start  to  finish,  and  as  blithe  and  chivalrous 
as  it  was  brave. 

Long  after  his  death  two  friends  at  a  club, 
where  for  more  tiian  forty  years  Stedman 
had  been  a  constant  sojourner,  were  discussing 
this  "Life  and  Letters."  As  they  parted  for 
the  night,  the  elder  of  the  two,  who  had  long 
been  Stcdman's  intimate  friend,  remarked 
with  emphasis:  "A  very  honorable  little 
gentleman."  Perhaps  no  words  give  better 
key  to  his  character,  or  pay  finer  trilmte  to 
his  memory.  To  remain  all  that,  after  so 
many  vicissitudes,  and  so  much  sorrow,  was 
success  of  a  kind  that  comes  only  to  rare 
spirits  like  him  and  Rcott.  He  wrote  no 
poem  (juite  so  fine  as  the  poem  his  own  life 
reveals — none  conceived  on  more  valorous 
lines,  none  pervaded  l)y  more  exquisite 
pathos.  But  he  had  drunk  deep  at  the 
ancient  fountains  of  culture  and  conduct, 
and  by  them  his  whole  life  was  fortified  and 
enriched. 

Morse,  Margaret.  Scottie  and  His  Lady.  Illu.s- 
trated.  12ino,  pp.  270.  Bcston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $1  net. 

Mott,  John  R.  Tile  Decisive  Hour  of  Christian 
Missions.  Illustrated.  12nio,  pp.  267.  New  Yorl<: 
Young  People's  Missionary  Movement. 

Neihardt,  John  G.  The  River  and  I.  Hlustra- 
ted.  12mo,  pp.  ,325.  New  Yorli:  G.P.Putnam's 
Soas.    $2  net. 

Newton,  Win.  Willierforce.  How  to  Speak,  Read, 
and  Write.  A  Primer  in  Rhetoric.  12mo,  pp.  39. 
New  York:  Cochrane  Publishing  Co.     50  cents. 

NIcoll,  William  Robertson.  Sunday  Evening — 
Fifty-Two  Short  Sermons  for  Home  Reading. 
12mo,  pp.  416.  New  York:  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
81.50  net. 

Osbom,  Henry  Fairfield.  The  Age  of  Mammals. 
In  Kiirope,  Asia  and  Nortli  America.  Clotli.  8vo, 
pp.  6;i0.  Illustrated.  New  York:  The  MacmUlan 
Company.     $4.50  net. 

Doctor  Osborn,  paleontologist  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  President  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society, 
and  Professor  in  Columbia  University, 
might  well  be  conceded  capable  of  making 
an  authoritative  book  on  the  subject  this  title 
suggests  did  one  know  no  more  about  him 
than  the  credentials  his  positions  afford.  But 
a  reader  will  soon  find  that  he  lias  done  far 
more  than  give  an  orderly  summary  of  the 
facts  of  paleontology  since  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Mammalia;  he  will  quickly  dis- 
cover that  the  author  is  a  brilliant  generalizer, 
posscst  of  material  gathered  from  all  round 
the  globe,  fructifying  his  knowledge  by  the 
exercise  of  a  constructive  imagination,  and 
expressing  his  facts  and  ideas  in  a  literary 
style,  clear,  vigorous,  and  entertaining. 
Thus  he  has  added  an  original  and  most 
illuminating  packet  of  material  for  the  new 
history  of  the  globe.  Paleontology  has  al- 
ways hitherto  sufTered  by  its  detachment. 
It  has  stood  separate  from  geology  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  zoology  on  the  other.  Fossils 
were  long  studied  by  themselves,  or  only  in 
their  relations  to  comparative  anatomy. 

It  is  the  prime  virtue  of  this  book  (for  we 
may  take  its  wealth  of  facts  as  something 
to  be  expected)  that  it  considers  each  fossil 
as  merely  the  symbol  of  a  creature  which 
must  be  studied  as  the  naturalist  of  to-day 
examines  the  animals  around  him.     Hence 
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The  $1500  /tbhoirndi-oir 

In   Many    Respects    Equals   $4000  Cars 


THE  Abbott-Detroit  is  the  one  fully 
standardized  motor  car  sold  at  $1500. 
It  equals  in  many  features  and  in  its 
record  many  cars  sold  up  to  $4000. 

Its  painting  and  trimming  specifications  are 
parallel  to  those  of  any  $4000  car  on  the 
market. 

The  Abbott-Detroit  has  Chrome  Nickel 
Steel  Constnictlon  in  the  transmission  and  rear 
axle  with  imported  F.  &  S.  Annular  Bearings 
and  Timken  Roller  Bearings. 

The  Abbott-Detroit  has  a  complete  electric 
light  equipment  of  two  electric  headlights  and 
combination  electric  and  oil  side  and  rear 
lamps  and  Bosch  High  Tension  or  Splitdorf 
dual  ignition  system. 

We     Cannot    Mention    Here    All 

The  Features  You  Should 

Know   About 

If  we  had  the  space   to  point  out  to  you  how  every 

part  of  the  Abbott-Detroit  has  been  brought  to  such  a 
stage  of  perfection  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  make 
any  improvement,  we  could  make  you  an  Abbott-Detroit 
enthusiast. 

We  simply  ask  you,  however,  to  consider  this  con- 
clusive evidence  of  thoroughbred  quality— that  the  Ab- 
bott-Detroit has  never  failed  to  place  in  a  race  and  has 
defeated  some  of  the  best  cars  built,  regardless  of  price. 
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The  Vital  Information  You   Need 

The  Catalog  of  the  Abbott-Detroit  will  open  your 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  when  you  purchase  the  Abbott- 
Detroit,  you  will  get  more  for  your  money  than  you 
ever  expected  to  get  in  any  motor  car. 

i  We  can  show  you  a  purchase  that  will  be  one  of  the 
real  satisfactions,  the  genuine  value*  of  your  entir* 
experience. 

Just  Sign  Your  Name 
And  Address  To   This  Coupon 

Then  tear  it  out  and  mail  it.  We'll  send  you  the 
Abbott-Detroit  Illustrated  Catalog  by  return  mail 
and  prove  to  you  that  this  is  the  car  you  want  and 
must  have  just  as  soon  as  you  realize  what  a  wonder- 
ful car  the  Abbott-Detroit  car  is,  especially  at  Jijoo. 

And  to  Dealers  wanting  territory  not  already  closed 
we'll  be  glad  to  make  our  regular  Agency  Proposition. 
Our  production  is  limited  and  large  contracts  ara 
closed.    Prompt  action  is  important. 

PRICES— Modrl  B.  Fivc-Passenrer  TourinsCar.  $ir)00;  Fore- 
Door  Fivo-P.isscn!ter  Touring  Car.  JI.IM;  R<.adst<!r.  $1500:  Fore- 
D'xirDciTii-TonnPau  (tonneau  detachablp).  $1650;  Coupe.  $2350.  All 
include  Standard  Equipment,  F.O.B.  Detruit,  Michigan. 

Abbott  Motor  Company, 

1 1 9  Waterloo  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 

■■■^^^  ^I^BIH^^^  ^^B^B^^  ^H^^^^^  ^^HH^B 

I       ''Place  for  You  to  Sign ' '       I 

■  Name ,     ' 

I  Address __^_     I 


0\ir  50tH  AgMiivecsary 

INTENT 

and    XradeaMarK    La'wyers 

We  have  served  faithfull  v  Thousands  of  Respon- 
sible Inventors.  If  YOU  want  the  real  Truth 
about  Patents  write  7/^.  Booklet  of  vslnable  facts  free. 
Mason,  Fenwick  &  Ijiwrence,  608  F  St.,  WasMngton,  P.  C. 


ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 
id  or  tin  rollers.    "Improved" 
luires    no  tacks.    Inventors 

signature  on  penuine: 


A  Little  World  of  Art-Beauty  is  Revealed  i 

COIMGRESS    C/VRD 

GOLD    EDGES.     IVORY  AND  AIR-CUSHION  FINISH 
LARGE   INDEXES-  IDEAL  FOR  BRIDGE 


OFFICIAL  RULES  OF  CARD  GAMES.  yp9oX.tf. 

SENT    FOR  15  CENTS  IN    STAMPS. 
THE  U.S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO..CINCINNATI.  U.S.A. 


LARGE  INDEXES.     IVORY  OR  AIR-CUSHION    FINISH. 

Card  Players  Appreciate  the  Splendid  Dealing  and  Wearing  Qualities 

_„__      of  Bicycle,  the  Most  Durable  25  cent  Card  Made. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tuk  Litkrart  Digest  when  writmg  lo  aavenisers. 
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ot-Water, 

iHEATED^KWf 

Jyl^NDREWSSYSTEM 


We  Saved  the  Owner 


$160 


The  Heating  Man  with  Ideas 

When  some  one  says  "invention"  you 
just  naturally  think  of  Edison.  When  any  one 
talks  of  hot-water  heating  you  ought  to  think 
of  Andrews.  He  first  commercialized 
the  small  steel  boiler  for  heating;  he 
invented  the  Regurgitating  Safety 
Valve  System  of  Circulation;  he  made 
the  first  metal  to  metal  radiator  con- 
nection; he  first  shipped  plants  "Knock 
Down"  everywhere;  he  first  included  an 
automatic  temperature  control;  he  first  sold 
heating  plants  on  360  Days' Free  Trial  Guar- 
anteed by  Bond.  When  you  go  to  Andrews 
you  go  to  headquarters  for  heating  plants  and 
ideas. 

Andrews'  Locomotive  Steel  Boiler 

is  made  of  steel  plate  like  power 
boilers.  Easiest  to  clean  and  has 
more  than  twice  as  much  heating 
surface  as  others.  Saves  $20  to  $200 
yearly  on  coal  bills. 


Regurgitating  Safety  Valve 

Increases  by  50%  the  heating 
power  of  radiation  and  piping. 
Makes  the  Andrews  Hot  Water 
System  heat  your  house  as  quickly 
as  steam  without  steam  plant  disadvantages. 
Simple,  automatic,  safe. 

Automatic  Temperature  Control 

Keeps  the  temperature  of  whole  house  at 
70  or  any  other  point.  It  watches  the  fire 
automatically  and  saves  you  bother.  Guar- 
anteed for  life. 

OVER   500  MILES  OF 

ANDREWS  SYSTEMS 

In  44  States  and  Canada 

ANDREWS'  ENGINEERS  are  famous. 
From  your  rough  sketch  or  architect's 
plans  tliey  design  your  complete  hot-water 
system,  make  it  complete  in  the  factory 
and  ship  it  to  you,  ''knock  down,"  with 
such  complete  and  simple  directions  that 
you  or  any  handy  man  can  put  itin,orthey  will  ar- 
range with  a  local  dealer  or  send  a  fitter  to  put  it  in. 
ESTIMATK   AVn  1?  T?   17'  T? 

Bi«  uj<:ati.\g  book    x'  xv  x:^  xii 

Send  your  architect's  plans  or  a  rough  sketch  of  house,  show- 
ing size  of  rooms,  windows,  heijrht  of  ceilings  and  consliuc- 
tion  and  get  our  free  estimate  of  cost  complete  in  your 
house.  We  "will  also  send  our  Big  Book  on  Heating — 72 
pages  of  valuable  heating  information, 

BUY   DJSECT  jlND    SAVE  MONETT 

Tliis  book  also  desci'i  bes  our  other  systems — Plumbing,  Water 
Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal.  Sent  on  I'equest.  Please  give 
names  of  two  parties  who  might  buy. 

80L.D  0\  S60  DATS'  FKKE    TRIAL, 
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We  Pay  The 

Freight 


Old  Houses 
Easily  Heated 


Andrews 

Heating 

Company 

1164  Heating  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,   MINN. 


THE   LITERARY  DIGEST 

Professor  Osliorn  seeks  to  learn,  and  having 
learned,  paints  for  us  in  familiar  yet  vivid 
phrases,  what  sort  of  a  world  it  was  in  which 
this  long- vanished  creature  lived;  the  sur- 
face, the  climate,  the  vegetation,  the  asso- 
ciated animals,  the  various  materials  and 
influences  which  constituted  its  environment. 
Thus  he  may  go  behind  the  mere  shape  and 
size  outlined  for  him  by  .the  miiieral  remains 
and  discover  the  adaptation  and  propriety 
of  features  that  otherwise  look  freakish  to 
the  comparative  anatomist.  But  this  imag- 
inative, yet  truly  scientific  method  of  con- 
sidering an  animal  of  the  past  as  related  to 
one  of  the  present;  of  looking  upon  it  as  a 
member  of  a  faima  of  a  certain  time  and 
place;  and  of  regarding  it  in  connection  with 
the  physical  facts  of  its  surroundings  as  re- 
vealed by  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  of  the 
period  to  which  it  belongs,  leads  one  to 
perceive  the  constant  correlation  between 
the  geological  progress  toward  modern 
stability  (such  as  it  is)  and  those  adaptive 
changes  in  structure  that  constitute  the 
chain-like  history  of  organic  evolution. 
Thus  we  see  a  continual  fitting  of  the  animals 
to  the  plastic  world  of  mountain  and  plain, 
and  sea,  swamp,  prairie,  or  jimgle,  as  cosmic 
influences  affected  the  stirface  of  the  globe 
from  period  to  period;  and  find  that  the 
most  irregular  forms  drop  into  a  suitable 
place  like  fragments  in  a  mosaic. 

Written  with  clearness  and  vivacity,  most 
admirably  illustrated,  especially  by  the 
"restorations"  of  Mr.  Knight,  and  illumina- 
ted by  maps,  Professor  Osbom  builds,  page 
after  page,  his  story-mosaic,  until  suddenly 
there  fits  into  the  picture  a  piece  which 
we  call  primitive  man.  It  is  man  the 
mammal,  known  by  his  fossil  bones  and  also 
— the  first  distinction  between  this  and  the 
Quaternary  mammals — by  his  handiwork. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  latest  summary  of 
research  into  the  histoiy  of  primeval  mankind 
— the  nearest  approach  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  our  species,  and  this  book  must  long 
remain  the  reference-work  for  that  subject. 
It  is  plain  that  no  brief  notice  can  ade- 
quately represent  the  interest  and  value  of 
Professor  Osborn's  book  to  the  nattiralist  as 
a  mine  of  reference,  or  to  the  thoughtftil 
reader  as  a  source  of  both  information  and 
suggestion. 

Ostwald,  Wilhelm.  Natural  Philosophy.  Trans- 
lated by  Thomas  Seltzer.  12mo,  pp.  193.  New 
York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.    SI  net. 

Pepys,  Samuel.  Red  Letter  Days  of.  Edited 
by  Edward  Frank  Allen.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Henry  B.  Wheatley.  Frontispiece.  12mo,  pp. 
299.     New  York:  Sturgis   &   Walton.     $1.50  net. 

Petrle,  W.  M.  Flinders.  The  Orowth  of  the 
Gospels  as  Shown  by  Structural  Criticism.  lOnio, 
pp.  99.  ;  New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.  90  cents 
net. 

PhlMpotts,  Eden.  Wild  Fruit.  16mo,  pp.  157. 
New  York;   John  Lane  Company.    1911. 

Some  of  the  poems  in  Mr.  Phillpotts'  new 
volume  have  seemed  to  afford  an  opportu- 
nity to  apply  to  current  verse  Mr.  Hudson 
Maxim's  scientific  method  of  appraisement, 
as  recently  expoimded  by  him  in  his  work 
entitled  "The  Science  of  Pbetry."  After  an 
examination  of  the  voKime,  Mr.  Maxim 
writes  of  it  as  follows: 

"His  introductory  poem,  and  his  poems, 
'The  Scythe-Bearers,'  and  'Song  of  a  Weary 
World,'  are  plentifully  gemmed  with  the 
magic  line.  The  '  Song  of  a  Weary  World '  is, 
however,  his  masterpiece,  and  is,  for  well- 
founded  reasons,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
poetic  productions  of  many  years.  Mr. 
Phillpotts  is  endowed  in  a  high  degree  with 
the  supreme  essential  of  a  poet's  equipment — 
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From 
America's 

Most 

Famous 

Spring — 

Waukesha, 
Wis. 


'^T/ie  World's   Best 
Table    Water  * 

In  NEW  Sterilized  Bottles  only 


Save 

$30 


Wo  wantour  1911  Catalog  iu 
the  home  C)f   every  Farmer  ia 
America;  178  pages  of  geDaine 
Buffsy,    Harness    and  Saddle 
bargains;  201  illustrations;  133 
styles  Vehicles,    71   designs    ia 
Harness.     Biggest  and 
best  book  ever  print- 
ed. Murray  "Highest 
Award"    Buggies 
Direct  from  his  F»C' 
tory;  4  weeks'    road 
trial;  2  years'    foar* 
sntee.     Send  for  this 
Big  Free  Book  today. 
Murra7Mfg.C0.32SE,  SthSt.,  Cincinnati.  0 


15  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


WE'LL  put  the 
Uhl  Art  Steel 
Typewriter 
Stand  and  Cabinet  in 
your  office  (or  1 5  days' 


Cuts 
Office 
Ex- 
pense 


Free  Trial  and 
let  you  see  for 
yourself    f»  o  w 
you  can  increase  the 
efficiency   of  your 
stenographers     and 
save  space.     Occu- 
pies but  4  sq.  ft. — 
the    kind   you  now 
usefalies  lOsq.  ft.  or 
more.  Holdsstation- 
ery  enough  to  last  a 
week     can  reach 
everything  with- 
out moving  the 
txxly.     Solid 
steel     frame. 


Light  in    weight, 

but  absolutely 

rigid    and    sileot 

under     operation. 

Saves     time  — 

space  —  materials. 

Dictate  a    short 

letter  telling  us 

to    send    you 

one    on     1 3 

d.ys"  FREE 

trial.    We 

fill  order  thru  our 

dealer   or,  where 

we  have  no  agency,  take  this  "  Free  Trial 

Offer''   to  any  office  supply  dealer— ask 

him   to  order  for  you ;    or,   if    you    have 

salisf  ictory   rating,  use  your  own   business 

stationery    and    we    will   deliver  direct  to 

you.      If  not  satisfactory  after  15  Days' 

free  trial  return  to  dealer  or  to  Uf . 

If  you  ivish  further  Information 

first,  sendvour  dealer's  name  and 

r»rite  for  descriptive  circular. 

The  Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Co. 

2059  Dorr  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Attractive  proposition  for  dealers        We  develop  steady 
sales    that  you   can    handle.      Writ^   for  particuUrt. 


Closed 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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a  vivid  creative  imagination — which  en- 
ables him  to  thread  the  mysteries  that  touch 
the  unconfined  and  unconditioned.  Some 
of  his  expressions  of  the  insensuous  in  terms 
of  the  sensuous  by  artistic  trope  are  as  good 
as  any  that  anybody  has  written. 

"True  subHmity  is  based  upon  the  pleas- 
uraljle  exercise  of  high  faculty  in  the  grasping 
of  magnitudes.  The  'Song  of  a  Weary 
World  '  is  sublime  for  this  reason.  The  con- 
ception of  the  poem  is  vast,  and  its  human 
import  is  strong.  Old  earth,  harried  in  body 
and  in  spirit  by  her  human  burden,  com- 
plaining to  the  universal  soul  of  things,  and 
careering  on  her  course,  with  central  sun  and 
fellow  satellites,  through  the  infinite  arena, 
under  all  the  constellated  eyes  of  heaven, 
toward  the  great  central  Hercules,  is  a  theme 
no  poet  can  treat,  or  even  touch  upon,  unless 
he  possess  a  transcosmic  imagination. 

"Mr.  Phillpotts  is  both  a  highly  organized 
visual  and  a  highly  organized  audile.  He  has 
an  exceedingly  acute  perception  of  analog- 
ical relations,  and  he  has  a  masterful  com- 
mand of  the  soul-moving  harmonies  of  the 
hmnan  tongue.  lie  potentially  impresses  the 
thought  he  expresses,  and  thereby  strongly 
stimulates  and  qualifies  the  mind  for  percep- 
tion and  makes  his  reader's  moods  follow  his." 

Pound,  Ezra.  Provenca.  Poems  Selected  from 
Personae,  Exultations,  and  CanzoniiTC.  16mo. 
pp.84.     Boston:    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     $1  net. 

Pratt,  Grace  Tyler.  The  Bainbridge  Mystery. 
The  Housekeeper's  Story.  12mo,  pp.  200.  Bos- 
ton: Sherman,  French  &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Richardson,    Norval.      The    Lead     of     Honor. 
Frontispiece.    12nio,  pp.  341.     Boston:   L.  C.  Page 
•  &  Co. 

Ruck,  Ruth.  Reminiscences  of  the  Old  Country. 
12mo,  pp.  18-1.    London:  John  Ousley,  Ltd. 

In  writing  a  book  of  this  kind,  sympathy 
and  general  personal  experience  are  a  prereq- 
uisite equipment  in  an  author.  The  subject 
is  more  or  less  trite  and  more  or  less  familiar 
to  readers  who  are  interested  in  it.  But 
Ruth  Ruck  shows  herself  an  accomplished 
performer  of  the  task  she  has  undertaken. 
Her  sense  of  selection  is  good,  her  power  of 
writing  in  an  easy  descriptive  style  admirable. 
The  routes  she  took  in  her  pleasant  drive 
through  picturesque  Great  Britain  include  the 
Cotswold  Country  in  Gloucestershire,  the 
Peak  in  Derbyshire,  the  mountains  of  North 
Wales,  I^ancashire,  and  the  Lake  District. 
She  exhibits  good  knowledge  of  history  and 
architecture  and  has  produced,  with  the  aid  of 
twenty-one  illustrations,  a  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting record  of  authentic  reminiscences. 

ScbalT-Herzog  Elncyclopedla  of  Religious 
Knowledge,  The  New.  Vol.  VIIT.  Samuel  Ma- 
cauley  Jackson,  Editor  in  Chief.  Morality — Peter- 
sen. New  York  and  London:  Funk  it  Wagnalis 
Company. 

This  volume  is  a  welcome  and  valuable 
addition  to  our  great  Protestant  Encyclo- 
pedia. It  is  rich  in  articles  of  biographical 
interest,  covering  every  period  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  from  the  times  of  Origen  to  our 
own  day,  and  including  names  in  which,  for 
other  reasons,  educated  men  are  interested: 
e.g.,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Titus  Gates,  Paley, 
Pascal,  Nietzsche,  Florence  Nightingale,  etc. 
Many  people  will  be  thankful  for  the  infor- 
mation here  offered  about  our  own  distin- 
guished contemporaries,  which  could  not  be 
found  so  conveniently  and,  in  some  cases, 
not  at  all,  anywhere  else.  On  Biblical  sub- 
jects we  may  single  out  the  temperate  ar- 
ticle of  Von  Orclli  on  Moses,  and  the  verj- 
thorough  and  competent  article  on  Paul  by 
Professor  H.  S.  Nash.  There  is  a  long  and 
useful  article  on  New  England  Theology, 
and  good  accounts  of  mysticism  and  neo- 
Platonism.  There  are  also  some  very  inter- 
esting articles 'on  curiovis  and  unexpected 
subjects,  such  as  navigation,  ordeal,  paint- 
ing. In  the  fine  article  on  Pastoral  The- 
ology there  is  much  that  is  worth  laying  to 
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Longest  Wear  for  Lowest  Cost 


THE  cofit per  year  of  ser-uice  is  the  only 
true  test  of  a  roofing. 

It  discloses  the  absolute  sujieriority  of 
Barrett  Specification  Rf)ofs.  That  is  why 
on  large  manufacturing  plants  where  costs 
are  carefully  computed,  such  roofs  are 
almost  invariably  used. 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  inexpen- 
sive, costing  much  less  than  tin  for  instance, 
and  little  more  than  tiie  best  graiie  of  ready 
roofings. 

And  their  cost  of  maintenance  is  nothing, 
for  they  require  no  painting;  they  can't 
nist,  and  they  will  give  satisfactory  protec- 
tion for  20  years  or  more. 

Insui-ance  underwriters  classify  these  roofs 
as  "slow  burning"  construction  acceptable 
on  "fireproof"  buildings. 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  immune 
from  damage  by  acid  fumes. 


They  are  used  extensively  on  railroad 
round  houses.  On  cotton  mills  with  their 
humid  interiors,  these  roofs  give  perfect 
satisfaction,  for  dampness  does  not  affect 
them  from  below. 

The  Barrett  Specification  Roof  illus- 
trated above  is  50,000  square  feet  in  area 
and  covers  the  Round  House  of  the  Van- 
dalia  Lines  (Penn.  System)  at  Terra 
Haute,  Ind. 

We  will  be  glad  to  supply  a  copy  of  The 
Barrett  Specification  on  request  to  any- 
one interested  in  the  subject.  Address 
nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York.  Chlcaco.  Philadelphia 
Boston,     St.     Louis,     Cleveland, 
Pittsburg,   Cincinnati,  Kansas  . 
City,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans, 
Seattle,  London,  England. 


Front  Uoor,  >4.60 


Stair 
Newels 


Price 
$2.57 

Price 

$2.86  I 


Let  Us  Ship  You  a  House! 

We  Save  You  50%  on  Building  Material 


Write  for  Grand  FreeCatalogof  5000  Building  Material  Bargains 

Send  today  for  Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog  of  all  material  needed  to 
build,  remodel  or  repair  houses,  barns  and  all  classes  of  buildings.  Over 
5,000  items  in  building  material  described,  illustrated  and  ofifered  at  half 
the  price  charged  by  your  local  dealers.  Everything  in  the  latest  styles, 
approved  by  best  architects.  Made  in  America's  Model  Millwork  Plant, 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Stairs,  Porches, 

Etc,  Direct  to  You  at  HALF  Regular  Prices! 

Quality,  Safe  Delivery  tind  Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

We  do  a  business  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
Our  enormous  reserve  stock  insures  prompt  shipment, 
no  matter  how  large  the  order.    We  sell  for  cash  and 
guarantee  to  refund   money  if   rnatcrial  is  not 
found  absolutely  satisfactory.    Send  list  of  mate- 
rial needed,  for  FREE   ESTIMATE.    Write  for 
Free  Catalog  and  full  information  today.  (67) 

Gordon- Van  Tine  Co. 

2301  Case  Street,  Daveoport,  Iowa 


Plan  Book 

FREE 

56  complete  Plans 
forbeuutiful.  prnc- 
tii'al  houses,  cot- 
tages, Iniupnlows, 
etc.  Send  li'c  for 
postage  &,  maijing. 


Art  Window,  $  J.  ;5    Oak  1-ioorioc.  100  lineal  feet.  52c 
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BABrS  SKIN 
IN  INTER 


Protected  by 

CUTICURA 
SOAP 

AndCuticura  Ointment. 
These  pure,  sweet  and  gen- 
tle emollients  prevent  and 
dispel  winter  rashes,  chap- 
pings,  irritations,  redness 
and  roughness.  No  others 
have  done  so  much  to  pre- 
vent minor  skin  troubles  of 
infants  and  children  from 
becoming  lifelong  afflictions. 

No  others  so  aerpeable,  safe  and  economical  be- 
cause so  speedily  effective.  A  generation  of  moth- 
ers have  endorsed  Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment. 
Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27, 
Charterhouse  Sq.:  Paris,  10.  Rue  de  la  Chaussee 
d'Antln:  Australia.  R.  Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney;  India, 
B.  K.  Paul,  Calcutta;  Potter  Dru2  &  Chem.  Corp., 
Sole  Props.,  Boston,  U  S.  A.  i3®-Send  for  free 
Cuticura  booklet,  telling  mothers  all  about  the 
care  and  treatment  of  baby's  skin,  scalp  and  hair. 
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"  Full  of  Sticks  ?  " 

Nothing  will  give 

WATER 


WEAK  EYES  ? 

Feel  Tired  After  Day's  Work  ? 

SO  sure  relief  as  an  application  of 

DR.  ISAAC  C  Y  F 

THOMPSON'S      *-■    I    *-• 

Freshens  and  strengthens  the  delicate  tissues.  Should 
form  a  part  of  the  daily  toilet. 

J'or  Sale  by  all  Druggists.    Price  25c. 
Write  for    set  of   Allegorical    Art    Pictures    FREE 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON,  SONS  &  CO. 
163  River  St.  -  -  -  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

heart:  "Five  hours  a  day,  at  least,  should 
be  kept  sacred  for  reading,  study,  and 
writing."  What  gives  this  volume  very 
special  value  is  its  authoritative  and  ex- 
tremely well-informed  discussions  of  move- 
ments that  are  at  present  agitating  the  world, 
and  of  wliich,  for  tills  very  reason,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  secure  relevant  and  reliable  in- 
formation. The  articles  on  The  Layman's 
Missionary  Movement,  Mormonism,  Negro 
Education  and  Evangelization,  and  the 
Peace  Movement  deserve  special  mention. 

Scollard,  Clinton.  The  Vicar  of  the  Marches. 
12mo,  pp.  230.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co. 
$1.20  net. 

Scott,  Izora.  Controversies  over  The  Imitation 
of  Cicero  as  a  Model  for  Style  and  Some  Phases  of 
their  Influence  on  the  Schools  of  the  Renaissance. 
8vo,  pp.  145.  New  York:  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Scott,  Temple,  Compiled  by.  The  Christmas 
Treasury  of  Song  and  Verse.  16mo,  pp.  331. 
New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Sheffield,  Alfred  Dwight.  The  Old  Testament 
Narrative.  Separated  Out,  Set  in  Connected  Order, 
and  Edited.  12mo,  pp.  510.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     .$1.50  net. 

Shoemaker,  Michael  Myers.  Islam  Lands — 
Nubia,  The  Sudan,  Tunisia,  and  Algeria.  Illustra- 
ted. 12mo,  pp.  249.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2.50  net. 

Treat,  Payson  Jackson.  The  National  Land 
System.  8vo,  pp.  426.  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat  & 
Co.     $2.50. 

John  Fiske  once  remarked  that  "ques- 
tions about  public  lands  are  often  regarded 
as  the  driest  of  historical  deadwood.  Dis- 
cussions about  them  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  belong  to  the  class  of  articles 
which  the  general  reader  generally  skips. 
Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  philosophy 
of  history  wrapt  up  in  them."  The  author 
of  this  book,  who  lives  in  the  West  and  is  a 
professor  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  has  shovni  the  truth  of  the  last 
sentence  in  the  quotation.  He  has  con- 
fined himself  to  the  period  between  1776 
and  1820,  because  in  that  period  the  public 
domain  was  formed,  the  idea  of  Crown  Lands 
naturally  became  obsolete,  grants  were  made 
for  education  and  military  services,  and 
methods  for  confirming  foreign  titles  were 
constructed  and  applied.  The  author  deals 
simply  with  the  delimitation  and  transfer 
of  certain  lands  and  the  confirmation  of 
colonial  titles,  and  altho  there  is  much  per- 
sonal and  historical  detail  of  a  highly  inter- 
esting character  interspersed,  notliing  is  said 
of  the  use  to  which  the  several  allotments 
were  put.  As  he  says,  nauch  of  American 
history  is  written  in  land  viewed  from  this 
standpoint,  and  this  standpoint  is,  accord- 
ingly, maintained  by  him  without  dryness 
in  the  treatmen  tor  weariness  to  the  reader. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  five  maps;  there 
are  a  good  bibliography  and  an  index.  An 
appendix  showing  sales  and  payments  for 
land  in  the  National  Domain  is  a  useful 
addition  to  the  main  text. 

Walford,  Lucy  Bethia.  Recollections  of  a 
Scottish  Novelist.  8vo.,  pp.  317.  New  York; 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $3.00  net. 

The  "Scottish  novelist"  is  Mrs.  Walford 
herself,  who  has  produced  many  excellent 
novels,  of  which  Queen  Victoria  was  very 
fond,  which  is  a  proof  of  their  soundness 
and  sweetness.  She  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine, and  was  an  industrious  and  voluminous 
writer  and  a  social  favorite.  She  tells  us, 
"I  have  had  my  day;  I  have  never,  within 
a  year  or  two  ago,  had  a  single  unpublished 
MS.  in  my  possession;  and  what  I  have  now 
— shall  I  confess  it? — are  the  abortive  efforts 
of  a  novelist  who  would  be  a  playwright! 
Nature  has  denied  me  this  gift  so  that  I 
must  e'en  do  without  it." 
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A 
Great 


'Queen" 


Horse  Story 


'KATE  and  QUEEN" 

I  By 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery 

King  of  Horse  Trsuners 

Equals  the  famotis  "Black  Beauty"  in 
human  interest— surpasses  it  in  praotioa- 
bilit.v.  "Kate"  a  victim  of  poor  handling  1 
is  vividly  contrasted  with  "Queen"  who  was  ' 
more  fortunate.  You  sympathize  with  one 
--rejoice  with  the  other— even  as  you  sigh 
for  the  slum  waif  and  laugh  with  the  child 
of  fortune. 

Prof.  Beery  has  skillfully  woven  into  this  I 
intensely  interesting  and  true  story,  many  I 
valuable  suggestions  for  handling  horses-a  I 
result  of  a  lifetime's  experience. 

Special  Offer  to  Horsemen 

Prof.  Beery  desires  that  every  horse  owner  | 
trader,  hreeder-everyone  interested  in 
horses-should  road  this  great  story.  To 
make  it  possible,  for  a  short  time  ho  offers 
every  interested  horseman  a  copv,  worth 
$1.00  for  the  remarkably  low  price  of 

25c  Postpaid 

If    you    have   even  a   passing  interest  in 
horses-if  you  o'^•n,  train  or  breed  them,  you  I 
will    gather   from  it   a  fund   of  knowledge 
worth  many  times  the  small   price.      Send  | 

for  a  copy  today.    Enclose  stamps  or  coin. 

Address 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 


Box  502 


Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Red  Cedar  Chest  Direct  from  Factory 

On  15  Days'  Trial 
Freight   Prepaid 
to  Your  Home. 

This  ctirst  is  made 
of  solid  Southern 
Red  ^^eda^ — a  tjue 
n-plica  of  a  Fiaii- 
dors  Tieasure  Cliest. 
Beautifully  polished, 
finished  with  orna- 
mental Cedar  handles  and  wide  copper  bands 
VERY  ROOMY.  Protects  furs  and  clothing  against 
moths.  No  camphor  required.  Is  dust  and  damp! 
proof.  SAVES  COLD  STORAGE  CHARGES.  Comliines  l>eanty  and  use- 
fulness. 4  ft.  long;  2  ft.  liirrli;  2  ft.  wide;  has  2  h  rge  drawers. 
Wi-ite  today  for  catalog,  Sliows  many  other  styles  and  prices. 
PltUMONT  BLU  CEDAR  CHEST   CO.,  Ucpt.  74,  StufesviUe,  N.  C. 


250,000  Birthdays  every  day 
in  the  jear  in  the  United  States 

You  can  be  positively 
sure  of  ^ivin^  a  most 
appreciative  ^ift  in 
presenting  a  box  of 


World  ''R.enotvned 

Cajmdid^ 

2f 
Rare  C^ality 


There  is  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  you  ^ive  the  best 
that  money  and  skill  can  produce. 

^TAiL  Stores  and  Sales  Agents  Everywheri 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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She  was  staying  with  her  grandmother, 
Mrs.  FuUcr-Maitland,  in  the  mansion  at 
Henicy-on-the-Thames,  when  "Soapy  Sam," 
as  she  calls  Wilbcrforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
•came  to  pay  a  visit.  Of  this  she  gives  the 
following  account: 

"  He  had  a  purpose  in  coming.  It  seemed 
to  him  an  incongruity  that  my  grandmother, 
a  Non-conformist,  should  be  the  patron  of 
several  livings  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  he  much  desired  to  have  these  in  his  own 
gift.  I  have  heard  that  he  used  every  argu- 
ment in  vain,  and  retired  from  the  field 
worsted  by  an  old  woman  upon  whom  his 
silvery  tongue  made  no  impression.  It  was 
even  added  that  he  profest  himself  afraid 
of  her." 

The  Scottish  maid  servants  who  attended 
one  of  the  "Puscyite"  ritualistic  services 
amused  her  much  by  their  description  of  the 
service. 

'"There  was  twa  o'  them,'  she  said,  re- 
lapsing into  the  broadest  vernacular,  'thae 
two  men,  drest  oot  like  folk  at  a  fair; 
booin'  to  each  ithcr,  an'  answerin'  each  ithcr 
across  the  tal)ie,  and  the  rest  cryin'  ower  and 
ower:  "The  Lord  hae  maircy  upon  us!"  and 
a'  the  time  there  was  tlie  organ  hummin' 
awa'  owerheidi  Mel  I  thocht  it  was  a 
theater.'" 

The  book  is  charmingly  written  and  full 
of  pleasant  Victorian  touches  and  descrip- 
tions, revealing  the  literary  gifts  and  at- 
tractive personality  of  the  author. 

Welch,  John  S.  Literature  in  the  School. 
Aims,  Methods,  and  Interpretations.  12mo,  pp. 
236.     New  Yorlc:  Silver,  Uurdett  &  Co.     SI. 25. 

Wood,  Edith  Elmer.  An  Overland  Chalet. 
Illustrated.  12ino,  pp.  285.  New  York:  WesseLs 
&  Bissell  Co.     .12  net. 

Woods,  S.  D.  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Life  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  8vo,  pp.  474.  New  York:  Funk  & 
WagnallsCo.    $1.20. 

In  1849  Mr.  Woods  made  a  voyage  to  Cali- 
fornia with  his  father,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, his  mother,  and  two  other  children.  The 
present  volume  contains  a  record  of  his  boy- 
hood, manhood,  and  mature  life  in  that  genial 
section  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  writes  vividly  and  well.  A  wide 
political,  literary,  and  social  life  has  enabled 
him  to  hold  up  the  min'or  to  nature  in  the 
life  and  scenery  of  that  country.  He  intro- 
duces us  to  Bret  Harte,  Edwin  Markliam, 
Noah  Brooks,  and  many  other  bright  lights  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  There  is  something  de- 
lightful in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
writes  of  San  Francisco's  celebrities.  "It  is 
said  that  comparisons  are  odious,  but  the 
comparison  between  the  great  members  of  all 
the  great  professions  in  San  Francisco  could 
not  be  odious,  for  each  was  supremely  great 
;n  its  membership  and  in  its  individual  char- 
acters, and  each  shines  most  wherein  its 
characteristics  are  measured  in  the  presence  of 
the  other.  All  the  professions  were  made 
illustrious  by  glorious  names  that  shed  tipon 
the  whole  city  a  fame  and  strength." 

.\s  a  book  of  genuine  personal  experience, 
adventurous  pioneer  life,  strong  good-humor' 
and  reminiscences  of  prominent  men  and 
stirring  events  in  the  Far  West,  Mr.  Woods' 
narration  is  well  worth  reading.  It  is  a  fresh 
and  interesting  piece  of  work. 

The  Writer's  Rook.  8vo,  pp.  411.  l{i(lp:c- 
wood,  N.  J.:  The  Editor  Co. 

Wyman.  Walter  (M.I).,  LL.D.).  .\  Cruise  on 
the  U.  S.  Practise  Ship  S.  P.  Chase.  BeiuK  the 
Fir.st  Iinpre.ssions  of  a  Surgeon  at  Sea,  and  lOx- 
periences  on  a  Sailing  Ves.sel  of  the  Hevenue  Cutter 
Service  on  a  Voyage  to  Spain  and  the  Azores  Islands. 
Illu.strated.  I2nio,  pp.  227.  New  York:  C.raftoii 
Press. 


How  Would  You  Build? 


A     MAN    proposes 
to  build  his  per- 
manent home. 

Would  he  not  be  glad  to 
turn  to  a  responsible 
firm,  make  clear  his  re- 
quirements, have  them 
satisfactorily  met  and  the 
cost  kept  within  his  ap- 
propriation ? 

1J^ould?i  t  you  ? 

Would  he  not  welcome 
such  a  firm's  broad  ex- 
perience with  well- 
planned,  well-built  houses  1 

W^ouldn  t  you  f 

Would  he  not  enjoy  the 
security  of  a  guarantee, 
covered  by  a  bond,  that 
they  would  faithfully  per- 
form every  detail  of  their 
undertaking.? 

VFould?it  you? 


A  HOUSE  built  by 
the  Hoggson  Meth- 
od is  turned  over  to  its 
owner  completed  and 
ready  for  occupancy 
under  a  single  contract 
with  us  which  covers 
architectural  plans,  con- 
struction, decoration, 
furnishing  and  unremit- 
ting supervision. 

This  method  limits  the 
cost  to  him,  the  profits  to 
us,  the  duration  of  the 
work,  and  protects  him 
from  "extras." 

Would  such  a  contract  inter- 
est you,  particularly  if  you 
wereconvinceditwasthe  most 
economical  you  could  adopt.'' 

There  is  much  about  the 
Hoggson  Method  it  will  pay 
you  to  know.      Write  us. 

laWNER.1 
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IbpildebTI  \»^^_^  I0ECORAT053 

frraNISHERSi 


HOGGSON   BROTHERS 

SEVEN  EAST  FORTT-EOVRTH  STREET'NEW  YORK  CITY 


In  Everything 
There  Is  a  "Best" 

The  Sprague  Correspondenco  School 
of  Law  is  "Best"  in  its  Field 

This  supremacy  of  our  .school  ha.s  been 
well  earned.  20  years  of  curuest.  consci- 
entious teaching  are  behind  It.  A  picked 
faculty  ofpractlciugrlawycrsand  asound, 
IhorouKh  method  uphold  It.  Bench,  bar 
and  law  collejres  endorse  It.  Graduates 
I)racticinfrat  the  liar  of  every  state  are 
living  proofs  of  the  school's  efllclency. 
No  wonder  that  today  it  stands  supreme. 

The  Original 
Correspondence"SchooI  of  Law 

-  ABSOLUTELY  SOUND  -,.■ 

Complete,  well-rounded  courses — Col- 
lotioLawaiid  lUisinoss  Law — not  short 
cuts,  not  makeshifts,  not  coiulcn-scd 
summaries.  Hooks,  lessons,  side  helps, 
lectures,  lllustratlvocvses,  examinations, 
susseslious,  encouragement,  counsel. 

Are  yoti  ambitious?  nave  you  energy 
andal)illly?Uetin  touch  with  us;  there 
is  honor  and  money  and  power  in  the 
leg;!!!  profes-slon  for  yoiinK  men  like  you! 
Send  for  the  catalogue  and  "evidence  I" 
Write  to-day  I 

SPRAGUE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

153  Majestic  Bldg.,  Octroit,  Mick. 
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STREETS 


Unusual  phases  of  life 
on  "the  Elast  Side  "  of 
New  York  City.  By 
Hutchins     Hapgood, 

with  several  illustrations. 
$1.50net;bymaa$1.60. 


"  The  author  manifestly 
knows  his  Broadway  and 
all  its  divergent  avenues 
and  dark  byways.  Then 
after  he  has  presented  all. 
he  dwells  upon  its  pathos 
and  its  deep  philosophy." 
—Pillsburg  Post. 


Not  so  much  a  picture 
of  the  squalid  side  of  life 
as  of  Its  charm.  A  record 
of  actual  experience. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  N.  Y. 


"THE  HEALTH 
CARE  OF 
THE  BABY" 


BABY'S  HEALTH 

A   HANDBOOK    FOR    MOTHERS 

By  Louts  FisoiEK,  MD.,  Riverside  Hospital,  New  York. 
i;mo,  cloth,  75  cents  net;  bv  mail,  82  cents.  Illustrated 
FU.NK  &  WAUNALLS  COMPANY.         NEW  YORK 
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Plan  Spring  Painting 
NOW 

IT  ought   to  have  been  done   last    year ;    it    will 
have  to  be  done  this  year,  so   let  it  have  early 
consideration. 
A  good  job  of  painting:  requires  : 

An  appropriate  color  scheme  ; 
Good  paint ; 
A  good  painter  ; 
Good  weather. 
All  are  assured  by  making  your  plans  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  season  when  you  want  the  work  done. 

First,  send  for  our  book,  "  Pure  Paint."  That  will 
help  you  to  select  tasteful  colors  that  will  just  suit 
your  house  and  its  surroundings.  The  book  will  also 
show  why  it  is  to  your  interest  to  specify  the  one 
best  paint : 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

"  T/!C  Lead  -with  the  Spread'''' 
and  strictly  pure  linseed  oil,  tinted  by  the  painter  to 
make  exactly  the  colors  you  select,  and  freshly  mixed 
at  the  time  of  painting  to  suit  the  condition  of  the 
surface  to  be  painted. 

Then  arrange  for  a  competent  painter  to  do  the 
•work,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  That  gives 
you  first  call  on  his  best  workmen  and  insures  you 
against  annoying  delays. 

There  is  not  even  an  apparent  saving  in  usinp:  any- 
thing else  than  Carter  White  Lead  and  pure  hnseed 
oil.  Figure  it  by  the  gallon,  by  square  yards  of  sur- 
face covered,  by  years  of  good  service — measure  it  by 
any  standard  you  choose — Carter  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical. 

Plan  now  to  paint  right.  Send  today  for  "  Pure 
Paint."  It's  free.  We'll  send  with  it  a  set  of  color 
plates  showing  how  real  houses  look  painted  with 
Carter.  

Carter  White  Lead  Company 

12067  So.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Factories:     Chicago    and     Omaha 


CAUTION  TO  PURCHASERS  OF  TOPS 

is  a  top  »naterial  of  recognized  high  and 
uaiform  quiility  ami  a  product  made  only 
I>y  us.  Many  unscrupulous  dealers  mis- 
represent as  P.A.NTASOTE  cheap  inferior 
materials  to  increase  their  profits— at  the 
pvirchaser's  expense.  To  the  average  person 
these  substitutes  when  new  look  somewhat 
likePANTASOTK 


See  tliat 
tills  label  Is 
oil  the  top 
to  p  r  (!  V  e  II  t 
fraudulent 
substitutioit. 


TO  USE  THIS 
LABEL  ON 


Dealers  re- 
ceived these 
labels  Fllt;i5 
with  every 
yard,  leaving 
no  excuse  for 
not  using 
them. 


PANTASOTE  is  snpciior  to  mohairs  for  many 
reasons — two  in  particular,  the  impossibility  of 
cleaning  tlu-m  and  tile  ruination  o£  thoir  inter- 
lining ?nm  of  vt-ry  inipurn  rubber  by  exposure  to 
greaso  pr  sunlij^'lit.  as  are  tiros. 

Send  postal  for  hooJcIet  on  top  materials^ 
and  satitples. 


THE  PANTASOTE  CO. 

bO'sOV^LlMO    OB-EICN    BLDO.      Me'*'  "I'OF.K. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


IT  is  over  twenty-five  hundred  years  ag 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  world,  that 
Sappho  wrote  her  wonderful  poems,  and  yet 
they  are  still  fresh  and  full  of  fervor  and  the 
passionate  love  of  life. 

Sappho's  works  were  publicly  burned  at 
Rome  and  at  Constantinople,  in  1073,  and 
of  nine  volumes  only  a  few  stray  fragments 
have  been  saved  to  us — brief  extracts  from 
her  writings  which  were  made  by  gram- 
marians and  lexicographers.  Yet  these 
have  been  sufficient  to  make  Sappho  the 
world's  darling  in  the  realm  of  romantic 
poetry. 

The  latest  attempt  at  a  translation  of 
Sappho's  odes  and  fragments  is  by  John 
Myers  O'Hara  (Smith  &'Sale).  Mr.  O'Hara 
has  not  tried  for  literalness  but  has  read 
himself  into  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
the  poetess  lived,  and  has  given  an  "inter- 
pretative rendition"  pronounced  by  Arthur 
Symons  as  the  finest  thing  in  Sapphic  verse 
since  Swinburne. 

The  book  is  finely  printed  from  ten-point 
old  style  type,  on  Italian  hand-made  paper, 
with  deckle  edges,  and  is  beautifully  boimd 
with  onyx  board  sides  and  green  cloth  back, 
lettered  in  gold.  . 

Lament  for  Adonis 

Ah,  for  Adonis! 
See,  he  is  dying. 
Delicate,  lovely, 
Slender  Adonis. 

Ah,  for  Adonis! 
Weep,  O  ye  maidens. 
Beating  your  bosom.s. 
Rending  your  tiinifii. 

O  Cytherea, 
Hasten,  for  never 
Loved  thou  another 
As  thy  Adonis. 

See,  on  the  rosy 
Cheek  with  its  dimple. 
Blushing  no  longer, 
Thanatos'  shadow. 

Save  him,  O  Goddess! 
Thou,  the  beguiler, 
All-powerful,  holy. 
Stay  the  dread  evil. 

Ah,  for  Adonis! 
No  more  at  vintage 
Time  will  he  come  with 
Bloom  of  the  meadows. 

\h,  for  Adonis! 
See,  he  is  dying. 
Fading  as  flowers 
With  the  lost  summer. 

Hippochreme 

Thus  contend  the  maidens 

In  the  cretic  dance, 
Ro.sy  arms  that  glisten. 

Eyes  that  glance; 

Cheeks  as  fair  as  blo.s.soms. 

Parted  lips  that  glow. 
With  their  honeyed  voices 

Chanting  low; 

With  their  plastic  bodies 

Swaying  to  the  flute. 
Moving  with  the  music 

Never  mute; 

Graceful  the  orchestric 

Figures  they  unfold, 
While  the  vesper  heaven 

Turns  to  gold. 


n  BMBERTsSHY^I 


*T   Our  New  1911  Styl( 
Book  Mailed  Free 

IT  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  home  maker  who 
appreciates  the  artistic,  prac- 
tical and  highest  Quality  of  craftsman- 
ship in  furniture.  The  bookletillustrates 
over  300  patterns  of  our  Holland-Dutch 
Arts  &  Crafts  and  "  Flanders"  furni- 
ture, gives  an  interesting  history  of  this 
cliarming  style  since  the  15th  Century', 
and  contains  colored  plates  of  Arts  & 
Crafts  interiors,  showing  what  tasty 
and  harmonious  effects  can  be  obtained  for  a  small 
expenditure. 

Write  for  our  booklet  and  convince  yourself  that 
this  furniture  is  the  most  comfortable,  most  service- 
able, most  effective,  in  short  the  most  satisfactory 
furniture  to  live  with  that  can  be  purchased  at  any 
price. 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his 
name,  and  we  will  send  you  tlie  address  of  our 
Associate  Distributor  nearest  you. 

CHARLES  P.  UIVIBERT  COMPANY 
Holland.  iMicli.     Uept.  ¥,  «,irand  lUpidi.  Mich. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  LrrERARY  Digest  wlien  writing  to  advertisers. 


Parent  and  Child 

By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  London,  England 
Plain,  sane  talks  to  Parents  about  their 
children,  by  this  well-known  English  scholar  and 
scientist,  who  is  himself  a  great  lover  of  children, 
besides  being  a  keen  observer  and  analyzer  of 
their  moods  and  characteristics,  and  their  mental 
and  moral  growth  and  possibilities. 

This  short  treatise  is  being-  widely  read  in  England,- 
where  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  knowledge  of  children,  no  less  than  to  an 
understanding  of  parental  responsibilities. 

Cloth,  50  Cents  net;  postpaid,  54  Cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    NEW  YORK 
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Take  from  Your  Morning's  Mail  some 
letter  written  on  Old  Hampshire  Bond  and 
compare  it  with  another  letter  on  whatever 
stationery  it  happens  to  be  written.  The 
superiority  of 

will  be  easily  seen.  The  reasons  for  usmg  k 
instead  of  an  inferior  paper — can't  you  see 
them,  too  ? 

Let  us  send  you  the  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Book 
of  Specimens.  It  contains  suk'gestions  for  letter- 
heads and  other  bu-iness  forms,  printed,  litho- 
graphed and  engraved  on  the  white  hnd  fourteen 
colors  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 

Write   for   it    on    your    present  ^^^^^ 

letterhead. 


Hampshire  Paper  Go. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

The  mlj  paper  maherl  in  the  world 
maiin£  bond  paper  exclusively. 


ft     (l>li        \, 

Ijamjislnfi'i 
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Tidingn 

8he  wrapt  herself  in  linen  woven  close, 
Stuffs  delicate  and  texture-flne  aa  those 
The  dark  Nile  traders  for  our  bartering 
From  Egypt,  Crete,  and  far  Phocea  brin«. 

Ix)ve  lent  her  feet  the  wings  of  winds  to  reach 
(Whose  steps  stir  not  the  shinKle  on  the  beach) 
My  marble  court  and,  breathless,  bid  me  know 
My  lover's  sails  across  the  harbor  blow. 

He  seemed  to  her,  as  to  himself  he  seems, 
lake  some  bright  God  long  treasured  in  her  dreams; 
She  saw  him  standing  at  his  galley's  prow — 
My  Phaon,  mine,  in  Mitylene  now! 


from     the 
It  is  pub- 


Here    is    something    delightful 
pen  of  Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
lished  in  the  January  Harper's. 

Knowledge 

Bt  Chables  Hanson  Townh 

So  many  Aprils  went  away 

Before  I  learned  one  little  part 

Of  all  the  joy  each  fragile  day 
Hid  in  its  heart. 

So  many  Summers  hastened  by 
Before  I  caught  their  secret  spell. 

And  read  in  bloom  and  leaf  and  sky 
Life's  miracle. 

Would  that  Youth's  eye  could  see  the  grace 
And  wonder  of  the  drifting  years.  .  .  . 

Grown  old,  their  loveliness  we  trace 
Through  blinding  tears. 


We  have  no  basis  of  fact  for  our  suspicion, 
but  we  Hkc  to  think  that  Edwin  Markham 
is  turning  all  his  poetic  energies  to  some 
great  work.  This  would  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain the  scant  contributions  of  this  author 
to  current  poetry.  A  few  lines  of  Mr. 
Markham's  were  printed  recently  in  the 
Vedenta  Magazine. 

The  Gray  Noma 

By  Edwin  Markham 

What  do  you  bring  in  your  sacks.  Gray  Girls? 

"Sea-sand  and  sorrow." 
What  is  that  mist  that  behind  you  whirls? 

"The  souls  of  to-morrow." 

What  are  those  shapes  on  the  windy  coasts? 

"The  dead  souls  going." 
And  what  are  those  loads  on  the  backs  of  the 
ghosts? 

"The  seed  of  their  sowingl" 

The  automobile  has  not  only  antiquated 
the  horse,  but  it  has  practically  obliterated 
the  leisurely  pastime  of  walking.  There  arc 
but  a  few  left  who  know  the  delight  of  the 
early  morning  start  of  the  day's  tramp, 
with  a  long,  winding  road  of  possibilities 
ahead,  a  fresh  surprize  the  other  side  of  each 
hedge,  and  the  world  lying  as  open  and  fresh 
as  it  did  for  Adam.  The  poet  knows  this 
joy,  and  he  never  tires  giving  us  his  road- 
song.  We  take  this  one  from  Ilamploii's 
Magazine. 

Road  Song 

Bt  W.  G.  Tinckom-Fernandez 

Come  from  the  murk  of  your  city  streets  to  the 

tent  of  all  the  world. 
When  your  final  word  on  Art  is  said,  and  your  Hag 

of  Faith  is  furled: 
When  your  heart  no  longer  gives  a  throb  at  the 

first  faint  breath  of  spring — 
Ah,  turn  your  feet  to  the  ribbon-road  with  a  chorus 

all  may  sing  I 

Where  the  sandaled  Dawn  like  a  Greek  god  takes 

the  hurdles  of  the  hills 
And  the  brooding  earth  rubs  sleepy  eyes  at  the 

8on«  some  lone  bird  trills; 

Oar  readers  are 


SARG 


/. 


Mardwafii 


-./ 


ILvery  person  building  a  new 
house  or  remodeling  an  old 
one  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  selection 
of  the   hardware  —  no 
detail  is  of  more  im- 
portance. 


\ 


Building 
hardware 
eind  locks  bear- 
ing   the    name 
Sargent  are  the  result  of  yccirs  of  persiS- 
ent  endeavor  towards  ultimate  perfedtion. 
They  represent  aO  that  is  beA  in  quality  of  ma- 
terials, skilled  workmanship,  durability  and  SAFETY, 
while  the  patterns  are  of  the  highe^  type  of  article  design. 

Many  of  the  mo^  important  buildings  in  the  United  States 
are  equipped  with  Sairgent  Locks  and  Hardware — for  in- 
stance, the  new  City  Hall  in  Chicago,  the  Cuslom  House 
in  New  York,  the  Congressional  Office  Building  in  Wash- 
ington and  mcmy  other  notable  public  buildings  as  well  as 
thousands  of  the  fine^  private  residences. 

Sargent  Locks  and  Hardware  not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  any  house, 
but  increase  its  selling  value  as  well.  The  line  is  all-inclusive — there  is 
nothing  in  building  hardware  needs  that  we  do  not  supply. 

Famous    for    their 


7 


SARGENT  LOCKS 

stcunty.  For  dwellings,  hotels,  office  buildings, 

^c.     I'he  Easy  Spring  Principle  makes  them 

'*sniooth-'ft'orking,.yet  long-wearing  and  SAFE. 


SARGENT  HARDWARE— i^^viMiy  hardware  in 
every  respect.  Numerous  designs  for  every  style  of 
house,  for  every  period  of  architecture,  and  every 
pattern  true  to  the  school  from   which  it  is  derived. 


The  Sargent  Book  of  Designs — Free 

portray*  faithfully  a  large  number  of  the  moiX  cirfi^c  patterns  and  gives  information  that 
everyone  who  contemplates  building  should  have.  Write  for  a  complimentary  copy  to-day. 
If   intcteaed   in    the    G>lonial,    mention    the   fad,    and   we   will   include   our  Colonial   Book. 

.SARGENT  &  COMPANY,    160  Leonard  Street.   New  York 


I 


I 


FIRST    AID  for  chilly  folks.       INSTANTANEOUS  cheers  and 
comforts,  warms  and  strengthens.     Made  in  a  jiffy  —  de-light-ful. 


Instantaneous 
Chocolate 

Simply  mix  in  boiling  milk.  Gives  the  most 
pleasing  results,  also,  in  the  home  preparation 
of  desserts.  Sold  by  dealers  in  fine  food  products 
and  at  the  selected  stores  widi  the  green  signs: — 


If  you  cannot  buy  Instantaneous  conveniently 
send  40  rents  for  a  half  pound  can  postpaid, 
or  send  10  cents  for  sample  tin  postpaid. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON.  Inc..  Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitman  i  Fussy  Package  for  Fastidious  Folks 


asked  to  mention  Thx  Litxiurt  Dioxst  when  writing  to  adTertlsera. 
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SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 

The  public's  confidence  in  Shirley  MERIT  is 
proved  by  our  constantly  increasing  sales  during 
a  period  of  over  ten  years. 


'^Pi^^l 

^^^^^^^^K^^'^^'^vcvv 

i^^M 

■M    ^ 

i  l^l 

^B^^[L^a 

■La^^H 

Our  own  confidence  in  Shirley  MERIT  is  proved 
by  our  money  back  guarantee.  Insist  on  our 
Shirley  guarantee  when  buying  suspenders. 

Pric6  50c  ^'""  *"  dealers  or  from  factory  ;  light,  medium 
^^^——^  or  extra  heavy,  extra  lengths  for  tall  men. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO. 


734  Main  Street 


Shirley,  Mass. 


Inexpensive -Easily  Adjusted — 
Fit  Any  Window.  Add  Greatly 
to  the  Quiet  and  Comfort  of 
Vour  Home.  Stop  all  Noise. 
Shut  Out  Dust  and  Draft. 


'    P.  C.W.ANTI-SASH  RATTLER 


A  small 
tliree-bladed 
metal  wedge  of  vary- 
ing thicknesses.  May  In 
used  as  wanted  or  attached 
permanently  to  thesash.  Holds 
windows  or  screens  firmly.  Stops 
all  rattling.  Effective  in  car- 
riages, motor  cars,  motor  lioats, 
etc.  Guarantee  "Satisfaction 
or  money  back."  Send  for  2l>c 
trial  order  TO-DAY  giving  your 
dealer's,name.  Send  forcircular 
of  motor  and  home  specialties. 
P.  (\  W.  Mnnnfaotnrin?  Co.. 
3084  Metrupulitan  Bld;;..Nuw  Vuik 


CRUDOL 

Nature's  Hair  Tonic 

Crude  Oil  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  natural 
hair  grower 

CRUDOL 

is   crude   petroleum   made   pleasant  to  use. 

One  application  produces  surprising 
results.  CRUDOL  removes  dandruff ,     ,.■■ 
feeds  the  scalp  and  nourishes  the     ,.•■■ 
hair  roots,  promoting  luxuri- 
ant growth  of   fluffy  hair.      ..-■  cRUDOL 
CRUDOL  is  sold  in  25c  and  COMPANY 

50c  tubes— Liberal  trial      .    „  1773  Broadway 

,       ^^  New    York  City 

tube  lOC.  ,••      Geni/cmoi.—En- 

THE  CRUDOL         '^°'^^  fi"^ 

oz-wnan  i  »TTr  '"    Stamps  for  tube    of 

COMPANY  ...-•   CRUDOL. 

1773  Broadway   .■ 

New  York     .  ■'     Name 

,.••■'   Address 

My  Druggist  is ^. 
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Where  the  brook  like  the  silver  scythe  of  a  moon 

awaits  your  warm  caress — ■ 
Ah,  these  are  the  gifts  that  the  liigh  gods  fling 

to  mortals  in  duress! 

When  the  blood-red  sun  swings  low  in  the  West, 
and  an  end  comes  to  desire. 

When  the  candle-gloom  of  the  low-ceiled  room 
i.s  bared  to  a  pine-log  fire, 

And  the  tales  of  men  are  told  anew  till  the  Hunt- 
ress leaves  the  sky — 

Ah,  these  are  the  gifts  for  the  sons  of  men  to  set 
their  treasure  by! 

Then  give  me  the  clear  blue  sky  overhead,  and  the 

white  road  to  my  feet. 
And  a  dog  to  tell  my  secrets  to,  and  a  brother 

tramp  to  meet — 
And  the  years  may  take  their  toll  of  me  till  I 

reach  the  weary  West, 
Where  I  lodge  for  good  in  the  world's  own  inn,  a 

wayworn,  waiting  guest. 

The  lo\e  for  tlie  old  and  the  familiar  is 
so  strong  within  us  it  seems  as  tho  it  must 
cling  to  us  even  after  we  have  sHpt  the  cable 
of  existence.  "Ghosts"  was  reprinted  re- 
cently in  the  New  York  Journal.  We  don't 
know  just  to  what  volume  of  Alfred  Noyes's  it 
should  be  credited,  but  we  will  stretch  a 
point  to  include  it  in  this  column. 

» 
[Ghosts 

By  Alfred  Notes 

O,  to  creep  in  by  candle-light, 

When  all  the  world  is  fast  asleep, 
Out  of  the  cold  winds,  out  of  the  night. 

Where  the  nettles  wave  and  the  rains  weep! 
O,  to  creep  in,  lifting  the  latch 

So  quietly  that  no  soul  could  hear, 
And,  at  those  embers  in  the  gloom, 

Quietly  light  one  careful  match — 
You  should  not  hear  it,  have  no  fear — 

And  light  the  candle  and  look  round 
The  old  familiar  room; 

To  see  the  old  books  upon  the  wall 
And  lovingly  take  one  down  again. 

And  hear — O,  strange  to  those  that  lay 
So  patiently  underground — 

The  ticking  of  the  clock,  the  sound 
Of  clicking  embers  .  .  .  watch  the  play 
Of  shadows  .  .  .  till  the  implacable  call 
Of  morning  turn  our  faces  grey; 

And,  or  ever  we  go,  we  lift  and  kiss 
Some  idle  thing  that  your  hands  may  touch. 

Some  paper  or  book  that  your  hands  let  fall, 
And  we  never — when  living — had  cared  so  much 

As  to  glance  upon  twice.  .  .  . 

But  now,  O  bliss 
To  kiss  and  to  cherish  it,  moaning  our  pain, 

Ere  we  creep  to  the  silence  again. 

Poetry  of  a  strange,  sensuous  type,  made 
familiar  by  D.  H.  I^awrence  in  the  English 
Review. 

"Trailing  Clouds" 

By  John  Lazahus 

As  a  drenched,  drowned  bee 

Hangs  numb  and  heavy  from  the  bending  flower, 

So  clings  to  me 
My  baby,  her  brown  hair  brushed  with  wet  tears 

And  laid  laughterless  on  I  jr  cheek. 
Her  soft  white  legs  hanging  heavily  over  my  arm 

Swinging  to  my  lullaby. 
My  sleeping  baby  hangs  upon  my  life 

As  a  silent  bee  at  the  end  of  a  shower 

Draws  down  the  burdened  flower. 
She  who  has  always  seemed  so  light 

Sways  on  my  arm  like  sorrowful,  storm-heavy 
boughs, 
Even   her   floating   hair   sinks   like   storm-bruised 

young  leaves 
Reaching  downwards: 

As  the  wings  of  a  drenched,  drowned  bee 

Are  a  heaviness,  and  a  weariness. 


Travel 


AufoVoyaqes  In  Europe 
Along  Exclusive  Routes 

'"P'HE  unobstructed  view,  the  searching  into  nooks  where 
JL  others  do  not  penetrate,  the  feeling  of  freedom  from 
tourist  routine  along  routes  these  cannot  travel,  the 
actual  seeing  of  iiiore  without  being  held  back  by  a  slow 
moving  party— these  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  our  in- 
novation in  foreign  travel,  motor  tours  de  luxe  in  Europe, 
of  which  we  are  the  originators  and  in  which  we  lead  all 
others. 

We  penetrate  the  forests,  follow  the  streams,  climb  the 
hills,  \yind  in  and  out  among  the  boulevards  of  the  cities, 
and  sail  along  the  highways  from  village  to  village,  seeing 
sights  that  country  railroads  do  not  touch.  You  experi- 
eiice  the  very  European  life,  get  the  air,  fill  your  nos- 
trils with  the  faint  delicious  odors  in  country  and  forest, 
get  the  vim,  the  red  cheeks  and  the  appetite  that  crown 
perfect  tourmg  with  the  keenest  enjoyment. 

Send  forBeaufifuDyllluslrafed 
Travel  Book—  It's  FREE 

It  grives  all  the  information,  all  details,  makes  you 
thoroughly  coriversant  with  the  tours,  autos,  arrangements, 
dates,  places  visited— =^and  the  surprisingly  reasonable  rates 
of  these  tours,  all  of  which  are  personally  conducted.  We 
show  44  to  103  day  trips  at  prices  ranging  from  $518.65 
to  S1176.85.  Our  Travel  Book  is  a  revelation,  with  excel- 
lent illustrations.    Send  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  GROSS  TOURS,  Inc. 

Leaders   in  Motor  Toort  de  Laxe  in  Europe. 
We  Offer  the  Benefit  of  30  Years'  Experience. 


302  Ellicott  Square 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Niagara  Clip  Co.,N.T. 


The  most  notable    event  of  the  year 
will  be  the 

Coronation  of 
England's  King 

The  historic  pag'eants  and  ceremonials 
will  be  unparalleled  in  interest;  and 
the  speediest,  most  fitting-  way  for  the 
American  traveller  to  reach  the  Eng- 
lish Shores  is  by 


(( 
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The  ROYAL  LINE 

of  the  Canadian  Northern  SteamshipSjLimited. 

Nothing-  in  the  whole  range  of  travel  is 
equal  to  the  trip  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  Montreal  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  nor 
has  there  ever  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
traveller  to  and  from  the  Old  World  the 
speed  and  luxury  afforded  by  the  "Royal 
George"  and  ''Royal  Edward"  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Limited. 

The  "Royal  Line"  steamships  land  at 
Bristol,  only  a  two  hours'  run  from  London, 
and  delightful  headquarters  fortrips  to  most 
of  the  historical  beauty  spots  of  England. 

SPECIAL  CORONATION  SAILINGS 

Montreal-Quebec  to  Bristol 

For  dates  of  sailings,  rates,  and  further  particulars  apply  to  ; 
F   A.  YOUNG,  General  Agent.  107  Adams  St  .  Cliipago,  111. 
J.  H.  MacKinnon.  General  Agent.  4th  and  Jackson  St».. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
R.  H   BELL,  General  Asent.  Oliver  Buildin?.  Pittsburj,  Pa. 
K,  W    KEMP,  General  S'.uth  Western  Passenger  Agent. 

9th  and  Pine  Pts  ,  St    Louis,  Mo, 
GUY  TOMBS,  G.  F.  &  P.  A.,  Montreal.  Que 
WM.  PHILLIPS,  Acting  Traffic  Manager.  Toronto.  Ont. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  vr'.JMg  to  advertisers. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

"A  REAL  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE" 

THAT  there  is  plenty  of  romance  left  in 
the  world  for  those  fitted  to  find  it  is 
shown  by  the  career  of  George  B.  Boynton, 
who  died  on  January  19  in  New  York  City. 
Boynton  was  not  his  real  name,  we  are  told, 
but  he  rather  favored  that  name  among  all 
the  many  he  used  in  the  various  revolutions, 
rebellions,  and  ructions  that  mad(!  up  his 
life.  Born  on  I'ifth  Avenue;  of  wealthy 
parents  69  years  ago,  ho  found  life  on  that 
aristocratic  thoroughfare  too  hunulruin  for 
him.     We  read  in  the  New  York  ,Su>i: 

Almost  from  the  time  he  could  talk  and 
walk  Boynton  was  at  war  with  his  parents 
l)ccausc  of  his  adventurous  disposition. 
He  was  about  to  enter  the  Naval  Academy 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He  en- 
listed and  his  father  bought  his  discharge. 
He  was  sent  to  an  uncle  in  Illinois,  \mi 
enlisted  in  a  cavalry  regiment  out  there. 
At  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  he  led  a 
charge  against  the  Confederate  Black  Hor.se 
Cavalry. 

A  Confederate  cavalryman  aimed  a  V)low 
at  him  with  a  saber,  but  he  ducked  beside 
his  horse's  neck.  The  blow  killed  the  horse 
and  tore  a  great  gash  in  Boynton's  cheek, 
the  scar  of  which  he  bore  to  his  death.  He 
.shot  the  Confederate  between  the  eyes, 
killing  him  instantly. 

He  left  the  army  and  was  nearly  lynched 
as  a  copperhead.  He  was  later  sent  to 
capture  contraband  goods  sent  South  from 
Cincinnati  and  captured  Belle  Boyd,  the 
Confederate  female  spy. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  war  Boynton 
l)ought  the  Letter  B,  a  vessel  which  was 
successfully  running  the  blockade  from 
Bermuda  to  the  Southern  ports.  He  made 
several  successful  runs,  altho  the  Letter  B 
was  sheUed  more  than  once  by  the  U.S.S. 
Powhatan. 

On  his  return  to  New  York  lie  bought 
the  Franklin  Avenue  Distillery,  with  Jim 
Fiske  as  partner.  This  was  a  profitable 
affair,  but  Boynton  yielded  to  his  love  of 
adventure  and  became  a  filibuster  in  the 
ten  years'  war  in  Cuba.  At  one  time  his 
vessel  the  Edgar  Stuart,  was  seized  at 
Baltimore.  He  put  to  sea  with  three  Deputy 
United  States  marshals  as  prisoners,  land- 
ing them  further  down  the  coast.  He  had 
to  go  to  Halifax  until  Fisko  squared  things 
for  him  after  this  adventure. 

Later  he  met  Andrew  Johnson,  after- 
ward President,  and  was  sent  West  by  him 
to  iniiuirc  into  political  conditions.  He 
reported  back  that  "Johnson  didn't  have 
a  chance  and  that  he  liad  decided  that 
filibustering  was  more  honorable  than  poli- 
tics." In  1868  he  began  to  supply  the 
Spanish  pretender,  Don  Carlos,  \\'ii\\ 
amis  from  England.  The  latter  paid  him 
£28,000,  then  plotted  to  have  him  killed 
and  robbed.  He  was  warned  by  a  gipsy 
girl  and  escaped. 

After  this  venture  Boynton  met  in  1870 
Guzman  Blanco,  Presitlent  of  Venezuela, 
and  supplied  him  with  arms  from  New  York. 
For  many  years  he  was  chief  of  Blanco's 
secret  service.  He  secured  leave  of  absence 
and  reorganized  the  army  of  Santo  Domingo. 
While  there  he  was  captured  by  insun-ection- 
ists  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  at  daybreak. 
The  sign  of  a  secret  order  to  which  he  be- 
longed saved  his  life.  AVliile  in  Venezuela 
he  led  an  expedition  which  established  the 
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ive  us  more  power 

Cries  the  Superintendent. 

ive  me  more  boilers" 

Replies  the  Engineer. 

I  low  often  does  this  conversa- 
tion take  place  in  your  shop.? 

Most  steam-plants  get  occasional 
rush  calls  for  more  power  than 
they  can  produce.  It  is  wanted 
for  only  a  short  time,  but  wanted 
badly  then.      The 
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Turbo-Undergrate 

DRAFT    BLOWER 

meets  just  such  emergencies.  It 
increases  steam  production  io% 
to  2o%. 

It  costs  very  little  —  installation  is  very 
easy,  and  does  not  necessitate  shutting 
down  —  occupies  practically  no  space — fits 
any  boiler  setting.  It  lessens  clinkering.  It 
works  automatical!} — going  into  action  only 
when  needed.  It  is  turbine-driven  by  your 
boiler  steam. 
It  will  make 
your  coal  more 
efficient,  or  en- 
able you  to  use 

cheaper  fuel.      Send  for  catalogue  T.  D.  D. 

which  tells  about  it,  with  illustrations,  tables 

to  figure  the   size   you   need,    and    prices. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Largest  makers  of  Air-Propelling  Apparatus  In  the  World. 

Manufacturers  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems, 

Fuel  Sconomlzers,  Engines,  etc. 

Branch  Off'oet  within  easy  reach  of  any  part  of  the  United  States. 


'  L 'scii ivhile you  slffp.' 


Croup,  Asthma, 
Sore  Throat,  Coughs, 
Bronchitis,  Colds, 
Diphtheria,       Catarrh 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoiding  Hni^s, 
Vaporized  Crcsolcne  stops  tlie  i>aroxysnis  oiWIioopiiig 
Couuh  and  relieves  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  rendered  stroncrly  antiseptic,  inspired  with 
evciy  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  slops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Crcsolcne  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  iu  the 
treatment  of  Diphtlieha. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  SO  years  of 
successful  use.  Send  us  postal  lor  Descriptive  Booklet. 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 

Tiy  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  composed  of  slijipery  elm  bark,  licoriic, 
sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  harm  you.  Of  your 
druggist  or  from  us,  10c  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO..  62  CoriUnJt  St..  New  York 

Or   l.ceinms-.MiIes  BuiMitig,  Mwiitreal,  Ciiu^tii.i 


6%  SECURED 
CERTIFICATES 

For  the  individual  who  has  a  small 
S'.im  to  invest,  as  well  as  for  person-- 
liuving  larpe  surplus  funds,  our 
Secured  Certificates  afford  con- 
venience, safety  and  a  satisfactory 
income.  They  are  independently 
vecured  by  First  Mortjjages  on 
improved  Salt  Lake  Real  Estate  ami 
yield  6  fr  per  annum,  payable 
monthly,  quarterly  or  serni-annuaib 
as  desired. 

Capital  and  Sarplas  $400,000.00 

salt  lake  security 
Cttrust  company 

,*:  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

ttM<iCUKK\H,  PfilS  EST.  ia«6 
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Baker's 

Bfeakfast 

Cocoa 


Has  a  most 
delictous  flavor 

Is  pure  and 
healthful 

An  ideal  food 
hevera^e 


GENUINE  HAS  THIS  TRADE- 
MARK ON  EVERY  PACKAGE 

Walter  Baker  &CoXtd, 

EstaHuhfid    1780 

DORCIJESTER,  MASS. 
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Bronchial  Troches 

are  invaluable  to  sufferers  from  chronic  liing 
trouble.  Bronchitis  and  Asthma.  They  are  in 
convenient  form  and  afford  .mmediate  and 
grrateful  relief.  Warranted  free  from  opiates 
or  anything'  harmful. 

Price,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.   Sample  free 
Joliii  I.  Brown  &  Son  Boston,  Mass. 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


Safest  Investment 
known.    Yielding  from 


4%  to  6%    ^"^^^°' 


Circular. 


U  L  E  N     &     CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


PRINT    FOR    YOURSELF 

Cards,  circulars,  bonk,  newspaoer.  Press  $5. 
Larger$18.  HotarySCO.  Save  money.  Printfor 
others,  biff  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  catalog,  TYPE, cards,  paper 

THE  PRESS  CO.    Meriden,   Connecticut 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe — the  highest  class — it 
stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home — you  may 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  TJa:^,i.. 
THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  81  Dey  Street  New  York 


connection  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  Orinoco 
rivers  tlirough  the  Casiquaire  River. 

Things  became  too  quiet  in  Venezuela 
and  with  Francis  Lay  Norton,  another  ad- 
ventiu-er,  Boynton  fitted  out  a  vessel  and 
went  to  Chinese  waters  to  prey  on  the  pirates. 
It  was  while  cruising  there  that  he  met  a 
beautiful  white  female  pirate.  He  met 
Richard  Harding  Davis  and  Guy  Boothby 
then  and  they  wrote  the  "Real  Soldiers  of 
Fortune"  and  the  "Beautiful  WTiite  Devil" 
soon  after.  While  in  the  waters  about 
Borneo  and  Malay  he  protected  vessels 
against  the  pirates  and  preyed  on  the  pirates. 
In  1879  he  ran  a  blockade  and  delivered  a 
cargo  of  munitions  of  war  to  Lima,  Peru, 
in  the  boundary  war  of  Chile  against  Peru 
and  Bolivia.  He  aided  General  Legitime 
against  Florizel  Hippolyte  in  Haiti  in  1884 
and  was  forced  to  flee  when  the  former  was 
defeated. 

In  1890  Boynton  ttimed  up  in  Rio  Janeiro 
and  was  engaged  by  President  Floriano  to 
blow  up  the  Aquidaban,  the  flagship  of 
Admiral  Mcllo,  leader  of  the  insurrection, 
with  a  dangerous  torpedo  Boynton  had 
invented  for  use  against  the  Chinese  pirates. 
He  was  flying  the  British  flag  and  after  his 
plans  were  all  laid  he  was  captured  by  the 
British  ship  Sirius.  He  set  up  the  defense 
that  Mello  was  a  pirate,  but  he  was  kept 
a  prisoner  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Charleston 
for  two  months,  then  sent  to  the  Brooklyn 
navy-yard  and  released.  In  1895  he  be- 
came chief  of  the  secret  service  for  President 
Crespo  of  Venezuela  and  general  manager 
of  the  Orinoco  corporation  with  vast  con- 
cessions. 

After  his  return  to  New  York  in  1907 
the  adventurer  was  arrested  for  having  in 
his  possession  dies  for  counterfeiting  Vene- 
zuelan coins.  His  companions  escaped  pun- 
ishment on  the  ground  that  they  were  merely 
financing  a  revolution.  He  was  sent  to 
Blackwell's  Island,  but  was  pardoned  by 
President  Roosevelt  after  serving  three 
months. 

Captain  Boynton  had  been  living  quietly 
in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  since.  One  of 
the  last  things  he  did  before  his  death  was 
to  give  Horace  H.  Smith  the  true  story  of 
his  life.  It  will  appear  in  book  form  in  the 
spring. 


THE   JUMPING   FROG 

T^  0-DAY  the  first  edition  of  Mark 
-*■  Twain's  maiden  effort,  "The  Jumping 
Frog,"  is  a  battered  little  old  green  volume, 
ill-botmd  and  badly  printed.  It  is  prac- 
tically a  pamphlet,  but  its  htmior  is  as  gen- 
erous as  many  of  the  author's  later  stories 
that  came  out  in  more  simiptuous  style.  In 
the  AVashington  Herald  we  find  this  sidelight 
on  the  famous  tale: 

Not  many  days  ago,  a  man,  ninety  years 
of  age,  tottered  into  Butte,  Mont.,  and 
ended  his  life  by  poison.  He  was  Dr.  J. 
G.  Paulding.  Among  his  claims  to  dis- 
tinction was  that  of  having  been  the  hero 
of  Mark  Twain's  story,  "The  Jumping  Frog." 
The  other  party  to  the  transaction,  he  used  to 
say,  was  one  Eli  George,  the  toll-keeper  of  a 
bridge  which  the  doctor  and  Mark  wanted  to 
cross  upon  one  occasion  when  both  were 
"broke."  Paulding  insisted  that  it  was  he 
who  filled  George's  frog  with  shot  and  caused 
it  to  plant  itself  as  solid  as  a  church  and 


THE"BEST"  LIGHT 


One  burner  will  give  as  much  light  as 
ten  ordinary  oil  lamps;  six  16  candle 
power  electric  bulbs  —  Eixl6candla 
power  gras  jets  or 5 acetylene  gas 
jets.  Costs  2  cts.  per  week.  Pro- 
duces a  pure,  white,  steadv,  saf» 
light.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  waa^ 
ed.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  I^IOHT  CO. 
93  H.  atb  St..  Canton.  Ob 


r*  A  QU  WOVEN 
V^AOri'S    NAMES 

are  better  than  marking  ink  for  wearing  apparel, 
household  llinen,  etc  Yonr  name  can  be  interwoven 
with  a  fine  cambric  tape  in  Fast  Colobs.  12  dozen 
full  name  $2,  6  dozen  Si. '-^5;  other  prices  on  applicattoo. 
Send  for  bamples  to 

J.  &  J.  CASH,  Limited 
405  Chestnut  St.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


MAIL. 

50  CenVs 


Make  your  old-style  razor  safe 


The  Shavezy  Guard  givei  perfect  safety  from 
cuts  and  enahlea  yon  to  take  advantage  of  the 
correct  Bliaviu?  piiuciples  founit  only  in  old- 
style  razors.  Post-paid  TtOc-  Fit«  auy  razor. 
Az'Mits  Rnd  doahri  w.nnfo<K 
Sliuvfzy  Sales  Cu.  297  Ua^ues  St.,  Buffalo,  X.  T. 


For  All  Purposes       Elgb  Grade  Catalog  Free 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  &  FENCE  CO. 
1228  East  24th  Straat        :    INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 


"THE  LURE  OF 
I         THE  CITY" 

A  volutne  of  stirring  addresses  by  one  of  New 
York's  most  noted  preachers,  Dr.  David  James 
Burrell,  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1. CO  wd'A     By  mail,  $i.io. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  44-60  E.  23rd  St.,  N.  Y. 


Choosing  Schools  for  Next  Fall 

Do  yoii  know  that  many  people  have  already 
decided  where  to  send  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  school  next  Fall  ? 

This  question  is  too  important  to  leave  until 
late  next  summer.  We  advise  you  to  investigate 
the  different  schools  nov/. 

Write  us — we  will  gladly  assist  you.  We  are 
in  close  touch  with  the  test  private  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

State  your  requirements  in  full,  mentioning .^'/w^/ 
of  school,  location  preferred,  sx\dL  />rice  of  tuition, 
and  we  will  gladly  advise  you  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.    Address 

The  School  Bureau 
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shrug  its  shoulders  Uke  a  Frenchman  when 
he  should  have  jumped  off  hvely  and  won 
the  bet  for  its  master.  This  version  of  the 
occurrence  has  been  so  extensively  circulated 
by  the  press  since  the  doctor's  untimely 
death  that  we  feel  impelled  to  interfere  in 
the  interest  of  historical  accuracy. 

It  happens  that  Mark  Twain  himself  has 
left  us  a  very  fuU  account  of  "The  Jumping 
Frog"  story,  which  does  not  in  the  least 
accord  with  the  claims  put  forward  by  the 
deceased  doctor  in  his  lifetime,  or  by  his 
friends  since  his  death.  Mark  does  not  al- 
lege that  he  was  present  when  the  jumping 
contest  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  he  says 
that  it  took  j)lace  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
and  was  told  in  his  presence  in  the  fall  of 
1895,  by  one  stupid  and  ignorant  person 
to  several  others  of  the  same  kind,  none  of 
whom  suspected  that  there  was  an  element 
of  humor  in  the  narrative.  The  thing  that 
struck  the  teller  and  his  listeners  (Mark, 
of  course,  excepted)  was  that  the  circum- 
stance was  entirely  natural,  inasmuch  as 
frogs  like  shot,  and  are  always  ready  to  eat  it. 
He  put  the  story  into  its  present  inimitable 
shape,  and  after  some  vicissitudes,  succeeded 
in  having  it  published,  thus  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  reputation  as  the  world's  greatest 
humorist.  A  translation  of  it  in  a  French 
journal  he  pronounced  to  be  confused, 
chaotic,  unreposeful,  ungrammatical,  and 
inane. 

Many  years  afterward.  Prof.  Henry  Van 
Dyke  called  Mark  Twain's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  similar  story  had  been  told  by  a 
Greek  writer  as  having  occurred  in  Boetia, 
2,000  years  before  it  happened  in  Calaveras 
County,  Cal.  Practically  the  only  difference 
in  the  stories  was  that  in  the  Greek  account 
small  stones  were  used  instead  of  shot.  Yet 
Mark  himself  never  doubted  the  authenticity 
of  the  American  incident,  and  he,  of  all  men, 
should  have  been  an  excellent  judge  of  a  fake 
story. 


A     FUTURE     KING     IN     THE     MAKING 

APPARENTLY  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
being  trained  along  admirably  demo- 
cratic lines,  if  we  may  accept  as  authoritative 
the  interesting  information  purveyed  by  a 
London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
We  are  told  that  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
British  throne  will  be  treated  at  Oxford  just 
like  any  other  student.  At  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  whence  he  graduates  next  April, 
more  or  less  the  same  policy  is  being  fol- 
lowed. It  is  imderstood  he  will  remain  at 
Oxford  but  two  years.     We  read: 

While  he  is  at  Oxford  the  Prince  of  Wales 
will  lead  precisely  the  same  life  and  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  discipline  and  routine 
as  any  other  undergraduate.  A  special 
suite  of  rooms  will  be  provided  and  fur- 
nished for  him  and  he  will  have  his  owti 
tutor,  but  this  will  be  the  limit  of  the  ex- 
ceptions made  in  his  favo" .  - 

The  King  is  very  firm  on  this  point,  and 
so  long  as  any  of  his  sons  are  being  educated 
he  is  determined  that  their  rank  shall  not 
assist  them  and  that  they  must  succeed  or 
fall  on  their  merits.  This  much  he  has  made 
clear  to  his  family  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

An  illustration  of  this  was  given  shortly 
after  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  entered  as  a 
«adet  at  the  junior  section   of   the   Royal 


Scientific   Mutuality 

An  Advertisement  by  Elbert  Hubbard 


^^2^^^^  HE  business  of    a    Life    Insurance    Company  is  to  take  care  of 
ilT    \fhii   people  who  need  help  at  the   time   they  need  it   most. !S Yet 
it  is  not  charity.^ Life  insurance   had  its  birth  in  philanthropy. 
When  a  man  died    the    neighbors  took  up  a  collection  for  the 
widow  and  children..^ Even  yet,  in    pioneer    districts,  we  find 


in  vogue  the  plan  of  all  the  neighbors  helping  any  particular  family  that  needs 
help.  Life-Insurance  takes  the  matter  out  of  the  mood  of  the  neighbors  and 
places  the  whole  thing  on  an  equitable,  scientific  basis.  Today  by  life  insur- 
ance the  man  himself  provides  for  himself  and  his  household  over  against  the 
evil  day.^The  Romans  nearly  reached  a  scientific  basis  for  life-insurance,  but 
not  quite.  They  organized  the  corporation — a  body  of  men  banded  together 
to  perform  some  great  and  important  work.  They  figured  that  if  a  man  were 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  would  live  to  be  sixty.  After  that  he  lived  only  by  grace, 
and  the  corporation  paid  him  a  fixed  sum  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Then 
we  hear  of  lamblichus  complaining.  "  These  annuitants  seem  to  get  in  the  habit 
of  living  and  forget  to  die."  When  he  said  that,  he  hit  on  a  bit  of  stem  logic. 
Ruin  came  to  Rome,  and  the  science  of  economics  perished.  ISL  Life  insurance 
in  any  form  serves  as  a  ballast  to  life,  it  helps  a  man  to  live.  The  annuity, 
either  for  yourself  or  to  be  paid  to  your  wife  or  children,  is  a  specialty  with  THE 
EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.  The  Society  would 
like  to  give  you  information  along  this  line.  It  will  cost  you  nothing — use  it  or 
not,  just  as  your  good  judgment  dictates.SLife-Insurance  helps  you  to  live.  You 
need  no  help  to  die.  The  Equitable  will  help  you  to  help  yourself  to  live  ;  and 
dying,  those  you  love  will  be  safeguarded  by  your  foresight. 

"Strongest  in  the  World" 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— Paul  Morton,  President-l 20  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY.  120  Bnadwau.  Nem  York 

Without  committing  myself  to  any  action,  I  would  like  to  knou)  whal  It  would  cost  to  prooide  an  annual 
life  income  $ pai/able  at  myi  death  to  a  person  now years  of  age. 


Na 


Addras- 

29 


■  Age. 


Price 

$12.00 

AT  FACTORY 


This  Cabinet r'"" 


Ojtk,  fin; 

Ished   golden,    44''    long,   24" 

wtde,  lias  drawers,  exienston 

slide,    roll  front,    papei 

cabinet,  etc.,  as  shown. 

We  sell   It    at    a    low 

price  to  introduce  our 

OtDce   Furniture — 

Desks,  Chairs,    Tables, 

Files,  Boole  Cases,   etc 

Ask  for  prices    and 

Catalog  No.  233. 

WE    MAKE     GOOD 

Upholstered  Furniture 

Turkish  and  Oii  Kockers,  I'arlor 
lind  LibrarySuites, Davenports  and  Couches  in  Oak  and 
^MftbosaoT.  Flandtrs,  mlHloo  kdJ  rMTuIkr    CoT«r«d  la  b«9t  leaihtr 
mon»Jw)11bu7 — eTpry  plM«iniar»nl«e<l.  A.k  forprloesandC(i^n/o{7  No.  433 

C.  H.  STAFFORD  MFQ.  CO.,  242  Adams  SI.,  Chicago,  III. 


French,    German,  Spanish,    Italian 


Can  he  learned  quickly,  caiilr  aud  pl^uautly, 
&l  spare  iiiomeuu.  io  your  own  tiotnr.  Yua 
hear  the  hriuj  voice  of  a  natire  profesaor  pro- 
uouuce  each  word  and  phrase.  In  asurpriimcly 
short  time  Toii  ran  jpeaL  a  ncvt  lan^ua^e  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

ccmtined  vith 
Rosenthar>  Practical  Lintnistrr 

Sciui  for  B..vkitl  r.r.>i  Tisl.rri   n  .-»l5 

Tbe  Lan^age-Phone  Method 

802  Metropolis  Bldj.,  New  York. 


^  \ 


»t  Wjsetxishaimin 
■  i.-HtftJSCN  tut  L*«li. 

i  i 


lire  namanmeapple  Juice , 


A  wonderful,  new, 
healthful,  all-tbe-yeurw 
round  drink.  Thysicians 
prescribe  it  in  throat,  stom- 
ach and  intestinal  troubles. 

A  refreshing  drink  durint  fcT«T 
coaTslcsoeDce.  At  Dmfrrists.  Gro- 
cers and  Soda  Fountains  Tnid«> 
supplied  throuph  rrmilar  chan- 
nels      Write  for  fVvkl.I. 

HAWAHAN  PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  LTD. 

112  Market  St.  Su  FraaoKo.CAL 


Oar  readers  rxe  asked  to  mention  Ths  Litkrart  Diqxst  wben  -nrltliis  to  advertisers. 
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5  Glorious  New  Hardy  Flowers 


Mil  Blooming  first  year  from  seed 

The  following  5    Hardy   Perennials   bloom 

freely  in  2  to  3  months   from  seed,  making 

sturdy  plants  which  flower  in  the  garden  year 

after  year  in    great    profusion,    when    once 

planted  they  are  permanent  for  many  years. 

The  most  satisfactory  of  garden  flowers. 

Early  Garden  Pinks— Magnificent,  large  double 

blossoms  of   rich  spicy   fraerance,   and  a    great 

variety  of  colors  running   from   white  to  deep 

crimson  through  all   intermediate  shades,  tints, 

blendings  and  variegations.    Many  blossoms  are 

beautifully  fringed,  surpassing  Carnations.    They 

are  everbloominfj   from  early  spring  to  late  fall. 

Often  one  plant  will  show  100  or  more  blossoms  at 

one  time.    Begin  blooming  in  3  months  from  seed. 

Tritoma,  May  Queen— Gorgeous  spikes  of  flame 

colored  flowers,  4  feet  tall.    Nothing  more  showy. 

Butterfly  Violet— These  bloom  quickly  from  seed 

and  continue  through  spring,  summer  and  fall  In 

great  profusion. 

Early  Delphiniam— Blue  and  white.    Flower* 

freely  first  season,  hardy,  robust  and  very  showy. 
Perpetual  Linum  Perenne— One  of  the  most 
charming  of  hardy  plants  with  a  profusion  Of  sky 
blue  and  white  blossoms  all  summer. 

Any  of  the  above  at  10  cts  per  pkt  or 
Fop  Only  20  cts.,  we  will  mail  one  packet 
seed  each  of  above  5  showy  hardy  flowers, 
together  with  our  Catalogue. 
OUR  GREAT  CATAXOGTTE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Kare  New 
Fruits  FREE  to  all  who  apply.  156  pages,  500  il- 
lustrations, and  colored  plates.  We  have  been  In 
business  36  years  and  have  half  a  millibn  customers 
all  over  the  country.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Ciaont  Himolajra 

The  British  expedition  into  Thibet  Bev. 
eral  years  ago  made  the  world  richer  by  the 
discovery  of  this  entirely  new  berry-fruit. 
Grows  40  feet  in  a  year.  Hardy  as  an  oak. 
0\i  wood  never  dies,  but  bears  like  an  apple 
tree,  and  six  years  sooner.  May  be  trained 
on  trellises,  over  walks  or  porches,  fences, 
dead  trees,  or  pergolas.  On  posts  forms  a  weeping 
tree.  Handsome  foliage,  compound — five  leafletg 
— light  green.  Clusters  of  a  hundred  shell-pink 
flowers — large  as  half-dollars — beautiful  as  a  wild 
rose  ;  and  later,  each  blossom  a  jet-black  berry 
— an  inch  long,  thick,  meaty,  unusually  rich, 
sweet  and  delicious.  Perfect  for  any  berry  use  — 
unrivaled  for  dessert.  Unusually  fine  for  market. 

Get    Our  Unusual  Berry  Book 

Let  us  tell  you  in  words  and  pictures  fully  about 
Himalayj.  Know  the  best  of  over  a  hundred  tried 
Strawberries  —  King  Edward. 
Learn_  about  newly  discovered 
and  improved  Blackberrie.';, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, etc.,  grown  in  Berrydale 
Experiment  Gardens— a 
marvel  to  visitors. 

Send  for  the  book 
now,— a.  postal  will 
bring  your  copy. 

IBERRYDALE 
EXPERIMENT  GARDENS 

Literary  Ave. 
Holland.  Mich. 


Naval  College  at  Osborne.  He  was  in- 
vited to  a  garden  party  one  afternoon,  and 
was  very  anxious  to  attend.  To  his  dis- 
gust, however,  he  was  refused  permission 
to  be  present  by  the  authorities  of  the 
college,  on  the  ground  that  his  attendance 
was  necessary  at  a  special  class  of  instruc- 
tion that  was  to  be  held  that  day. 

In  high  dudgeon.  Prince  Edward,  as 
he  then  was,  WTote  a  letter  of  complaint 
to  his  father.  The  King  at  once  inquired 
into  the  true  condition  of  affairs,  and  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  circumstances  his 
reply  to  his  eldest  son  was  at  once  short 
and  decisive.  He  saw  no  reason,  he  said,  in 
effect,  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  His  son 
had  to  learn  as  quickly  as  possible  that  he 
was  at  the  college  merely  as  a  cadet,  and 
not  as  a  royal  prince,  and  that  the  rules 
that  applied  to  his  comrades  applied  with 
equal  force  to  himself.  It  was  his  place  to 
set  an  example  to  the  other  boys  by  a  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  orders,  however  irksome 
the  task  might  be,  and  not  to  look  for  special 
favors  because  of  his  high  birth. 

This  taught  the  yoimg  Prince  a  very 
salutary  lesson,  and  he  has  never  com- 
plained to  his  father  since  of  any  duty  that 
has  been  assigned  to  him. 

The  Prince  is  stronger  in  mathematics 
than  in  classics.  Tho  a  great  reader 
he  has  no  great  liking  for  the  dead  lan- 
guages, but  greatly  prefers  modern  his- 
tory and  biography.  He  has  some  com- 
mand of  modern  tongues,  and  can  already 
speak  French  and  German  with  a  tolerable 
amount   of   proficiency. 

When  his  university  course  is  at  an  end 
the  Prince  of  Wales  will  set  off  on  a  tour 
of  the  British  Empire,  accompanied  by 
his  brother,  Prince  Albert.  The  precedent 
of  the  similar  tour  undertaken  by  the  present 
King  and  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
Avondale  in  the  cruiser  Bacchante  will  be 
very  closely  followed.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  empire  has  expanded  to  an  extent 
hardly  to  be  conceived,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  twelve  months  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Princes  to  gain  even  the  most 
cursory  knowledge  of  the  great  domitiions 
over  which  their  father  rules. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  totu*  of  the  King, 
a  cruiser  will  be  specially  fitted  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Princes,  and  this  will 
probably  be  of  the  Indomitable  type.  The 
Princes  will  be  attended  by  a  rather  large 
suite,  including  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  army  and  the  navy. 

Precedent  lays  it  down  most  emphatically 
that  the  heir  apparent  to  the  British  throne 
shaU  be  closely  identified  with  the  army. 
This  is  to  be  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Prince  Albert,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  destined  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father  and  to  become  in  due 
course  a  sailor  Prince. 

Therefore,  when  the  Princes  return  from 
their  tour  round  the  world  the  Prince  of 
Wales  will  at  once  be  gazetted  to  one  of  the 
regiments  of  cavalry  of  the  line  then  sta- 
tioned in  this  country. 

The  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
army  will  be  that  of  any  other  subaltern. 
He  will  have  his  own  quarters  and  his  own 
servants,  and  that  is  all. 

The  great  wish  of  the  Queen  is  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  may  remain  a  boy  as  long 
as  possible.  Consequently,  he  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  undertake  any  public  duties 
whatever,  until  after  he  has  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen. 
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A  Hardy  Flower  Garden — 

What  It  Means  to  Me,  and 

May  Mean  to  You 

TO  ME  :— It  means  Inspiration,  Health, 
Life, — aconipltte  sunendn- toa  "'great  fond- 
ness" for  gru  wing  things,  whrrp  I  liave "found 
myself"  in  the  joy  of  an  occupation  thatyieldt 
returns  not  to  be  measured  by  a  standard  of 
dollars. 

First,  there  was  a  boy'a  Garden  on  a  pralri* 

farm,   then  the  great  city,  with  "a  nauiclest- 

longing,'*  till  one  day  my  doctor  said:     "Go 

back  to  the  country  and  dig."     Finally  a  man'i- 

arden  that  overilowcd  outintothe  open  fitlds — 

lorious  riot  of  color;  an  intoxication  of  delight. 

rOU  : — It  may  mean  Home.  Rest.  Recreation — &. 
where  you  forget  the  cares  of  the  business  world;, 
f  old  associations  and  tender  memories. 
Perhaps  an  old-time  Garden  whose  treasures  planted 
by  other  hands  fitUl  live,  uniting  the  living  Present  with- 
the  dead  Past.  . 

Or,  a  tiny  spot  of  brightness  surrounded  by  a  desert  of  brick 
and  moi-tar,  later  to  give  place  to  the  House  and  Garden^ 
which  together  make  the  complete  home. 

"Farr's  Hardy  Plants  "—a  Book 
That   May    Be    an   Inspiration 

to  you  as  it  has  been  to  others.  Besides  the 
wonderful  collections  of  Irises  and  Peonies  that 
have  made  Wyomissing  famous,  ittells  of  things 
in  endless  variety  that  go  to  make  up  the  charni 
of  the  Hardy  Garden,  ina  book  'thafsdifferent" 
— Nut  a  mere  catalogue.  Free  on  request. 
BERTRAND 


THREE  PRACTICAL  BOOKS  FOR 
GARDEN  LOVERS 

TALKS  ABOUT  THE  SOIL 


Chats  al>out  the  Soil  in  its  Complex  Relations  to  Plants  and 
Business.  A  Book  of  Valuable  ObscrYations  and  Expuriments- 
for  Gardeners.  Students,  Farmers  and  others. 

TALKS  ABOUT  THE  WEATHER 


Many 


The  Weather  and  its  Relation  to  Plants  and  Animals. 
Useful  Facts  Indispensable  to  the  well-posted  man. 

OUR   USEFUL  PLANTS 

All  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  Culture  of  Plants  wili 
find  this  book  rich  in  profitable  and  pleasurable  material. 
Chantauqna  Talks  Series  by  Charles  Barnard 
limo,  cloth.   Uniform  Style,  Sold  Separately, 
75  cts.  eat/i,  or  the  three  in  a  box  $2.25  postpaid. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Pnblishers,  NEW  YORK. 


To  Ownersof  Homes 
TheseBooksFree 


You  want  tho  beat  planti. 
trees  and  shrubs  for  your 
garden  and  grounds— the  best 
kinds  and  the  best  Bpecimens. 
The  climite  and  soil  of  western 
North  Carolina  i8  such  that  on 
the  various  elevations  may  be 
grown  almost  every  hardy  plant 
or  tree.  At  Biltmore  Nursery  these 
advantages  are  so  utilized  by  skill 
and  care  as  to  produce  a  strain  of 
plants  of  extraordinary  vigor.  To 
aid  planters  in  making  lelections 
Biltmore  Nursery  bas  published 
three  books: 

*  Hardy   Garden    Flowers.** 

The  illustratiur.s  suggest  many 
pleasing  and  varied  forms  of  hardy 
garden  ilanting — from  the  simple 
dooryard  effect  to  the  elaborate 
foiiiinl  attainment. 

'*  Flowering  Trees  and 
Shrubs."  Many  of  the  best  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  producing 
showv  blossoms  are  shown,  from 
photographs,  as  grown  in  typical 
gaiflens.  lawns  and  yards. 

Biltmore  Nursery  Catalogue. 
A  guide  to  the  cultivated  plants  of 
North  America.  Over  two  ,ear8 
in  the  making  and  cost  more  than 
$1 .00  a  ropv  to  complete. 

Ask  for  "the  Book  you  Keed. 
If  you  love  perennials,  request 
"Hardy  Garden  Flow.  is.  "  Should 
you  i>rofer  more  showy  things.  let 
us  send  "Flowering  Trftsand 
Shrubs  "  In  case  you  can  plant 
extensively  of  many  varieties  ask 
for   the    Biltmore  Nursery   Catalogue. 

BILTMORE  NURSERY,  Box  1 129,Batinore,N.C. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

A  Tea  Party. — The  Connoisskuu  Recom- 
mends: 

For  lovers — propin(|ui-tca. 

For  the  wedded — fideli-tea. 

P'or  the  scientist — curiowi-tea. 

For  the  American — Hber-tea. 

For  the  priest — austeri-tea. 

For  the  politician — capaci-tea. 

For  the  philanthropist — gcnerosi-tea. 

For  the  business  man — integri-tea. 

For  the  maiden — modes-tea. 

For  the  statesman — author i-tea. 

For  the  wit — brevi-tca. 

For  the  juggler — dexteri-tea. 

For  the  preacher — divini-tea. 

For  the  newly-wed— felici-tea. 

For  the  man  in  trouble — eciuanimi-tca. 

For  the  farmer — fertili-tea. 

For  the  extravagant — frugali-tea. 

For  the  sage — gravi-tea. 

For  the  jockey — celeri-tea. 

For  the  proud — humili-tea. 

For  the  sinner — morali-tea. 

For  the  guilty — immuni-tea. 

For  the  judge — impartiali-tea. 

For  the  servant — civili-tea. 

For  the  damaged — indcmni-tea. 

For  the  just — inflexibili-tea. 

For  the  wavering — stabili-tea. 

For  the  solemn — jolli-tea. 

For  the  victor — magnanimi-tea. 

For  the  candidate — majori-tca. 

For  the  fictionist — probabili-tea. 

For  the  bibliomaniac — rari-tea. 

For  the  foolish — sagaci-tea. 

For  the  banker — securi-tea. 

For  the  aeronaut — intrepid  i-tea. 

— Harper's  Weekly. 
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Economy. — A  New  England  mother  had 
come  upon  her^eight-y ear-old  son  enjoying 
a  feast  whereof  the  components  were  jam, 
butter,  and  bread. 

-  "Son,"  said  the  mother,  "don't  you  think 
it  a  bit  extravagant  to  eat  butter  with  that 
fine  jam?" 

"No,  nia'am,"  was  the  re.sponse.  "It's 
economical;  the  same  piece  of  bread  does 
for  both." — Lippincott's. 


The  Expert. — "Sure  you're  thoroughly 
competent?" 

"Well,  I  ran  over  thirteen  persons  in 
eleven  months,  antl  never  was  caught." — 
Life. 


Different. — Thk  Candidatf,  (having  (quoted 
the^words  of  an  eminent  statesman  in  support 
of  an  argument) — "And,  mind  you,  these 
are  not  my  words.  This  is  not  merely  my 
opinion.  These  are  words  of  a  man  who 
knows  what  he's  talking  about." — London 
Sketch. 


Social  Progress. — "AYhat  is  bric-^-brac?  " 
"Junk   that's   got   into   society." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Always  Behind. — "  Is  your  son  still  pur- 
suing his  studies,  Mrs.  Urown?" 

"  Yes;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  stern  chase." — 
Life. 


A  Compromise. — Dominik — "Why  don't 
you  two  brothers  join  the  church?" 

One  of  the  Two — "We  can't  both  join, 
for  one  of  us  has  to  weigh  the  coal." — Neivark 
Star. 


ExpertTreeWork 
Is  Immensely  Less 
Expensive  Than 
Cheap  Tree  Work 


Savel/biir 'Erees 
¥/ith  The  Services 
^     Of  The  Davey 
nTree  Experts. 


Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


"  Kxpcrt  trco  work  in  f.ir  Iibb  pxpf-nsive  than  chrap  tref  work  because  experts  (tct  to  work  Quickl- . 
climb  more  nip  icily,  waste  no  time  in  useless  experiment,  carry  a  complete  eijuipment  of  necessary 
tools,  and— most  important  of  all— they  Jeuve  jour  trees  in  practically  perfect  condition,  as  far  as 
human  hkill  can  make  thera  bo.  Yourtrees  are  not  butchered  nor  practiced  upon.  They  are  treated  \>y 
thorouphly  trained  men  who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  John  I^avev's  methods— the  same  methods  which 
liave  saved  many  times  ten  thousand  trees.  These  men  know  how,  and  "know-how"  is  always  less 
expensive  than  haphazard  experiments  and  blunders. 

THK  ItAVKY  TIIKK  KXi'KIITS  AI.O.VK  ARK  TRAI.\KD  IV  TRKE  NIKUKKV 
Birst  of  all,  the  Davey  men  are  selected  carefully.  They  are  ^lentlemen— intelligent,  earnei-t.  am- 
bitious, and  trustworthy.  This  training  has  biten  in  the  orK.inization  which  created  tlie  science  of  T  rie 
Surgery  and  which  developed  every  method  of  worrh.  The  Davey  Institute  of  Tret:  Surgery  is  main- 
tained by  the  company  at  very  heavy  expense  for  the  sole  purpose  of  schooling  its  men  regardini."  tree 
life,  insect  enemies  of  trees,  tree  diseases,  proper  remedies,  and — most  important  of  all— the  theory 
and  practice  of  Tree  Kurgery,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  They  are  specalista  in  the  treat- 
ment of  trees.    There  are  no  successful  imitators.  ^ 


THE  WARNER  BROTHERS  COMPAVy 
Manufacturers  of  Corsets,   Brid^f-port.  Conn. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company  have  done  work  for  mc  both  on 
my  i>lace  at  Augusta.  Ga.,  and  Bridgeport,  Their  treatment  of  trees 
is  iKitli  s<-ientific  and  Sensible  and  1  believe  the  class  of  work  they 
are  doing  will  materially  prolong  the  hfe  of  trees,  1  am  entirely 
satisfied  with  what  they  have  done  for  me  and  unhesitatingly  re- 
commend them  to  any  one  whodesires  similar  work  done.  1  should 
employ  thcin  again  if  I  had  any  work  in  their  line. 

Yours  very  truly,     (Signed)  I,  Dz  Vxek  Wi.Ma. 

The  service  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company  is  available, 
east  of  the  Hissourl  River,  to  those  who  desire  quality  work 
at  a  cost  which  is  not  unreasonable.  Send  to-day  for  hand- 
some booklet  and  full  information.  "When  you  write,  tell 
as  how  many  trees  you  have,  what  kind  and  where  located. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company,  Inc.,  172  Larch  St., Kent,  Ohio 
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THE  TREE  OPPOSITE 
AS  THE  OAVEY  EXPERTS  LEFT  IT 


CALIFORNIA 

FIELD   CROWN    R  OS  E  S 

California     rose 


Mardy 

Constant 

blooming 


WE     PAY 
EXPRES3 

Charges 


CO.     POMONA, 


CAL 


Send  20  CIS  in  silver 
For  beautirul  photo 
Illustrated  Art  ^PB 
Rose  Book    — *'Uffl 


Climbing  American  i 
Beauty 

A  wonderful  new  rose 

Wesecuredthiswonderful 
flower  Ijy  crossing  the 
American  Beauty  with  an 
nnnamed  cliiiibiiig  seed- 
ling. The  reBiilting  plant 
has  all  the  beauty  of  the 
"Oueen  of  Roses"  anil  be- 
siaes  is  hardy  as  an  oak, 
brings  out  a  mass  of 
blooms  in  .June  and  its 
foliage  remains  bright  and 
green  throughout  the  sea- 
son. You  should  have  at 
least  one  of  these  beauti- 
ful roses  in  yonr  garden. 
One  year  old  plants 
mailed,  postpaid,  any- 
where in  IT.  S.  for  S2.00. 
HOOPES, RRO.ib THOMAS  CO. 
>Yest  Chester,  Fa. 


Alfalfa  Book 

We  are^^^^^^^^^^^  T7Tkwr<T7 

In  the  center    ^^^^^^^^^fc..^""!*  wCWLfj 

of  the  alfalfa  district  ^^^^^^-^     m'v*-!--! 

and  are  the  largest  handlers  of 

alfalfa  in  the  U.  S.    We  seil  best  grrade 

seed  at  low  price.  Ask  for  Free  Alfalfa  Booklet  | 

by  Prof.  Montgomery,  Nebraska  State  Agrricul- 

tural  College. 

Also  big  catalog  of  all  Garden  and  Field  Seeds  Free. 
Griswold  Seed  Co. ,222 So.  lOth  St.,  Uncoln,  Neb. 
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BEAUTIFUL  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


I'D    II 


I  2m.  for  C 


Dc^    aeo  I  I*,  loi 


TMIs"s'5k  WONDERFUL  BARGAIN, 

eSrrra  al  icj  »»»»  nr*f  iftfie  price*       1 1   ■  •  ^  briprr  i  did  a  otttra  or  pii  in  i 

*erT  tttong  anil  *iii  lati  for  rrara     AnTt>wdi  (an  aBotd  a  fra-.r  ai  ibr**'  p'x 

of  rio  11  xevi  mitr    bttnlf  CAitanire^      Mr  vaci  rwrtj  oar  nrrCint  'rC'Ce  oi 

hd>r  our  Larft*  Pr**  C«i»l*fl*«  N*.  ZO,  vbxb  ii^ufttratrt  an  J  Ji-wntiea  citi 

ol  Yard  ioC  C^-mrtrry  Feni.».i;a'»^    AtrBf«.  etc.,  and  qeotrt  th»    l«*<^i    pn^c*  rrri 

njIScO  lot  xtirxt  articln.     Wnu    ii  a  pj^l  card  toda^  ror  o.t  Frrr  Ca,ai?r.ic  So   K 

KTTSELMAN  BROTHERS.  &..  432  MUNCIE    INDIANA- 


CATALPA 


SPEGIOSA  TREES 


Mine  are  true  to  name. 

Free  booklet  tells  all 
about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  telephone 
poles.    H.  C.  ROGERS.  Box  126  Mechanicsburg,  0. 


Why  Wait  a  Lifetime  to  Enjoy 
Your  Trees  and  Shrubs? 

There  was  a  time  when  it  took  a  generation  to  get  any  sort 
of  mature  effect  from  trees  and  shrubs  planted  on  grounds  of 
homes  and  estates,  small  or  large.  No  other  way  existed  for 
owners  who  wanted  beautiful  outdoor  surroundings.  After 
waiting  fifteen  to  twenty  years  the  plants  that  surWved  as- 
sumed some  semblance  of  the  real  beauty  and  character 
wanted.  But  think  of  the  trouble  it  took,  the  failures,  and  the 
enjoyment  lost  wiiile  waiting  for  things  to  "grow  up," 

Home  is  Made  Attractive  at  Once 
with  Nelson'sTrees  and  Shrubs 

Sow  it  is  possible  to  have  trt'os  and  shrubs  that  will 
Ttniko  i'lnuediafe  di!:pU\i/.  Some  of  our  big  and  stately 
trees  art*  twenty-five  years  ol.I.  and  our  shrubs  will  bloom 
an<l  be  effective  at  once.  All  havti  be«'n  perfectly  trained. 
prnne<l,  and  matured,  and  transplanted  repeatedly  — 
moving  triV/  not  even  cheek  their  prowth.  Such  trees  and 
shrubs  require  years  of  waiting  and  care  on  our  part.  M'e 
ttiift'  j/nti  (hi^i^e  vears  f\nd  pro-hioe  the  chi'»icest  specimens  of 
droiduous  and  evorRreen  trees  and  shrubs. 

"Landscapes  Withoot  Waiting'*   If  Yoa  Live  Within  500  Miles 

Wo  have  every  facility  for  the  complete  oxocution  of  Lnrc  pl.iiit- 
in;;s  within  this  radius.  Our  Ux-k,  "  Lainiscapes  Without  Wait- 
ing." unusual  in  i«'Xt  and  illustrations,  and  costing  ono  dollar  a 
co\>y  to  proiUice,  will  be  s*'nt  free  to  th.tse  icho  contemplate 
planting  soon^  within  SfHi  mites  o/Chicaoo.  Wo  must  roqurst 
r>0  rents  for  it  from  P'  rsons  further  away,  ri-Kitr*d  on  fir^t  order. 
(\>rrespondence  solicited.     H'ritc  us  to-day  for  the  book. 

SWAIN  NELSON  &  SONS  CO. 


S»7  Marqu.'tto    Uldy:.. 


I'hloajro.  Ill 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  Digbst  wlien  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ror  The  Garden 


The  Semi-Tropic  Touch 
in^ur  Home  Plantii 


/^ive  your  home  a  liis- 
^-'  tinciive  touch  ;   it's  | ^^^.^ 
easy,   and   gratifying    re-  *^^***^ 
suits  often  come  from  using  only  a 

ffw  plants.  Our  ostonsive  stock  of  Cali- 
fornia-grown plants  will  succfod  almost 
anywliere  ;  suiiie  must  be  protocti'd  or 
moved  indoors  in  wiiitiT,  but  nearly  all 
will  do  splendidly  out-doot  3  in  summer — 
palms,  rare  trers,  shrubs  and  vines, 
evergreens  and  rosea. 

NEW  PRICE  CATALOGUE 
FULLY    ILLUSTRATED  —  FREE 


— 56  pages,  newly  re-wrilteii;  tells  of  the 
extensive  products  of  our  Nurseries.    De- 
acrihes  LUTHER  BURB.\NK'S    PRODUC- 
TIONS, of  which   wir   nie  authorized  dis- 
tributers.       "CALIFORNIA    HORTICUL- 
TURE" and  "  NEW  PRODUCTS  OF  THE 
TREES" — two  books,   handsonicly 
illustrated    in  colors  ;   25c.   each, 
postpaid.        Please    state    where 
yiiu    saw    this    ndvrrtiiemiut. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries, 

Inc. 

Geo  C.  Roedinff, 

President  and  Manager 

Box  F.  Fresno,  CaliforDia 

Established    Paid-up  Cipital 
1884  $200.000  00 


The  Incubator  of  (hialiti/ 


World's  Bf  St  Hatcher 

The  Kssex-Model 
191 1  Incubators  and 
Brooders  come  as 
the  result  of  many 
ears  experience 
y  Mr.  Kobert  H. 
Essex.  They  are 
the  latest  improved 
machines  made.  They 
mean  better  poultry, 
^^inore  certainty,  larger 
and  more  certain  profits.  Start  right.  Poul- 
trymea  everywhere  will  be  interested  in  the 
new  catalog  with  Mr.  Essex's  story  of  why 
some  people  make  money  where  others  fail 
in  poultry.  Tliis  instructive  Book  JFree. 
May  we  mail  you  a  copy  now?  Address 
Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  i  osHenrt  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


ESSEX-MODEL 
IMCl/SATO/l 

*  or  ouALin 


BUCKEYES 

50  EGG 


li:wu:f;^|>j;] 


simple,  self-reeulating,  complete. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  every  hatctiablo 
egg.  Sold  on  40  days  trial  vithmone^ 
back  in  case  of  failure,  iso.ooo  In  use. 
Hyour  dealer  doesn't  keep  them  write  to  us.  We'll  send 
you  our  catalogue  and  two  books,  "Making  Money  tho 
Buckeye  Way"  and  "51  Chicks  from  50  Eggs,"  Free. 

U£  BUCKEYE  INCUIAIOK  CO.,  522  W.  Eutlld  Meoue,  Sprtnipleld,  Ohio. 

Bulldsrs   ot  Bii«k«ye  Poitabla   Poultry  Houses 
Sold  ChoBDor  Than  You  Can   Build  Tham. 


Now  is  the  Time  to 
Order  Your   Seeds 

On  this  and  on  pages  232,  233  and  23S  our 
readers  will  find  the  announcements  of  many 
high  grade  horticultural  aduertisen. 

We  urge  the  importance  of  ordering  early. 
In  a  few  weeks  all  the  horticultural  dealers 
will  be  overwhelmed  with  orders.  Delays, 
with  even  the  largest  houses,  are  inevitable, 
and  delays  at  the  planting  season  are  sure 
to  cause  you  annoyance. 

Send  in  your  order  now  and  it  will  receive 
prompt  and  careful  attention,  and  you  will 
have  your  goods  just  when  you  need  them.  If 
an  order  for  seeds,  they  will  be  ready  to  plant 
the  instant  the  soil  is  ready ;  if  an  order  for 
shrubs,  the  nurserymen  will  see  that  your  plants 
are  delivered  at  the  right  time. 

Writs  now  for  the  catalogs,  plan  your  garden 
requirements  and  send  your  order. 

TbeJiterdr^^Digest 


A  Loss  of  Memory. — "  Uncle  Mose,"  said  a 
drummer,  addressing  an  old  colored  man 
seated  on  a  dry-goods  box  in  front  of  the 
village  store,  "  they  tell  me  that  you  remem- 
ber seeing  George  Washington.  Am  I  mis- 
taken?" 

"No,  sah,"  said  Uncle  Mose.  "I  useter 
'member  seein'  him  but  I  done  fo'got  sence  I 
jined  de  church." — Everybody's. 


In  February. — First  Father — "It  must 
have  cost  you  a  lot  to  send  your  son  to 
college." 

Second  Father — "It  did." 

First  Father — "And  what  have  you  re- 
ceived in  return?" 

Second  Father — "My  son." — Cornell 
Widow. 


Accent  on  the  Box. — Wife — "John,  wasn't 
that  a  good  box  of  cigars  I  gave  you  on 
Christmas?" 

Husband — "I  never  saw  a  better  box, 
my  dear." — Judge. 


Conference  of  the  Powers. — Lady — (to  her 
cook's  intended) — "I  have  been  very  much 
annoyed  by  j'oiir  yoimg  woman  recently. 
She  has  been  serving  us  burnt  meat." 

Intended — "Yes;  1  have  been  annoyed 
by  it  too.  Now,  shall  I  turn  her  off,  or  will 
you?" — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Remember  This. — "How  did  the  fatal 
accident  in  the  air  omnibus  happen  to  Dr. 
Jenks?" 

"He  was  used  to  stepping  off  the  street 
car  before  it  stopt,  and  tried  it  with  the  au- 
biis." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


The  Solace. — Proud  Motorist — "Yes,  it 
took  me  about  six  weeks'  hard  work  to  learn 
to  drive  my  machine." 

Pedestrian — "And  what  have  you  got 
for  your  pains?" 

Proud  Motorist — "  Liniment." — Tit-Bits. 


The  Milkman's  Fib.— Boy— "  What  is  a 
white  lie,  Pop?" 

Father — "Most  of  the  milk  we  buy,  my 
son." — Lippincott's. 


No  Secret. — "Mrs.  Chucksley,  is  your  hus- 
band a  member  of  any  secret  society?" 

"  He  thinks  he  is — but  he  talks  in  his  sleep." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


Love  of  the  Right  Stamp. — A  collector  of 
postage-stamps,  possessing  12,544  specimens, 
desires  to  contract  a  marriage  with  a  young 
lad}',  also  a  collector,  Avho  has  the  blue 
Mauritius  stamp  of  1847.  No  other  need 
apply. — Advertisement  in  the  Figaro. 


Well  Recommended. — Two  negro  men  came 
up  to  the  outskirts  of  a  crowd  where  Senator 
Bailey  was  making  a  campaign  speech.  After 
listening  to  the  speech  for  about  ten  min- 
utes, one  of  them  turned  to  his  companion, 
and  asked : 

"  Who  am  dat  man,  Sambo?  " 

"Ah  don'  know,  what  his  name  am," 
Sambo  replied,  "but  he  certainly  do  rec- 
ommen'  hisself  mos'  highly." — Success. 


The  Wind  Shifted.— "  How  was  it  the  fat 
aviator  came  to  grief?" 

"I  suppose  he  gave  out  that  horse  sneeze 
of  his." — M eggendorJJ'er  Blaetter. 
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The 

Jersey  Cow  is  a 

Better  Investment 

Keeping  a    cow  is  a  business 

matter.  You  invest  original  cost. 

maintenance  and  care.     Do  your 

cows  repay    these    and    return  a 

profit  in  addition?      If  you  don't 

know,  it's  high  time  to  find  out. 

This  club    has   facts    and    figures 

which  prove  that  as  a  family  cow 

or  in  a  dairy  herd,  the  Jersey  Cow 

will  yield  a  greater  profit  than  any 

other.     They    will    be    sent   you 

for  the  asking.     Write  to-day. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
8  W.  17th  St.,  New  York 

If  you  buy  milk  from  a  dealer, 

ask  him  for  Jersey  milk. 

It  is  30%  richer 


BRIGHTEN  UP 


Your  Stalioneru  in  the 
OFFICE.        BANK. I 
SCHOOL  or  HOME  Ay  using] 
WASHBURNE'S  PATENT 
PAPER  FASTENERS. 


75,000,000 


SOLD  the  pasiYEAR\ 
should  convince  YOU  oft 

,  iheirSUPERIORITY. 

Trade  O.K.M"'' 

lade  of  brass,  3  sizes.    In  brass  boxesof  1 00. 
I  Handsome.Compact.Stroiig.No  Slipping.NEVER!  j 
All  stationers.  Send  10c  for  sample  box  of  50, j 
assorted  sizes.    Illustrated  booklet  free. 

The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co..  Syracuse,  N.  T.  NP  I  Bj 


m 


StopWasting^70 

a  year  (that's  20c  a  day). 
Get  your  stationer     -- 
|to  send  you  a 


} 


AUTOMATIC, 

L  Pencil  Sharpener 


For  Ten  Days'  Free  Trial 

OR  ACCEPT  OUR  OFFER: 
Mail  $3.50  to  us,  with  your  stationer's 
name,  and  we  will  deliver  a  U.  S.  Auto- 
matic Pencil  Sharpener.       Use  it  for  ten 
days — if  it  is    satisfactory    you 
keep  it.      If   it  is  not  the 
best    sharpener    you 
ever  used",  pack  it  up, 
return  it,  and 

Get  Your 

Money  Back 

Write  for  our  booklet 
"A  Saving  Pointer" 

AUTOMATIC  PENCIL 
SHARPENER  CO. 

Atlas  Block  439 

2  Extra        ^^^^^^^^^^  Chicago 

Knivec,  Free 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

January  20, — Forty  Polish  roal  miners  lose  their 
lives  in  a  lire  near  Sosnowic. 
Thirty-two  sailors  who  escaped  from  tlie  burn- 
ing steamship  J'ariNiana  are  rescued  three  weeks 
later  Irom  fcit.  Paul  Islaiul,  in  the  Pacilic. 

January  21. — A  number  of  deaths  from  the  bu- 
bonic plague  occur  at  Pekin. 

January  22. — British  and  Ccrman  gunboats  land 
forces  to  <|uell  rioting  in  Hankow,  eight  Chine.se 
being  killed. 
Henry  Weymann,  with  three  passengers,  flies 
from  Alourmelon  to  Jleims  and  return,  thirty- 
seven  miles,  in  one  hour. 
The  United  States  crui.ser  Tacoma,  Commander 
Davis,  .seizes  tlie  rebel  gunboat  llornd  in  Hon- 
duran  waters  and  aa  American  crew  is  put 
aboard. 

January  2.3. — A  hundred  Mexicans  are  reported 
killed  in  an  action  near  Ojinaga,  federal  troops 
having  been  ambushed  by  insurgents. 
Mme.  Curie  is  defeated  for  membership  in  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences. 

January  24. — Capt.  Charles  Barr,  who  .sailed 
many  American  cup-defenders  to  victory,  dies 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  Southampton. 

January  2G. — Sir  Charles  Wentworth  iJilke  dies 
in  l.,ondon. 
Iloger  Sommer  takes  up  six  passengers  in  his 
biplane,  establishing  a  world's  record  for  'cross- 
country fliglit  with  pas.sengers  and  a  new  mark 
for  total  weight  lifted. 

Domestic 

Washington 

January  20. — The  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Alfairs  approves  Secretary  Meyer's  program  for 
increa.se  of  the  Navy,  the  chiel  feature  of  which 
is  two  battleships,  possibly  of  28,000  tons  each. 

The  American  and  Canadian  reciprocity  com- 
missioners reach  an  agreement. 
January  21. — Senator  Carter  speaks  against  the 
resolution  calling  for  the  direct  election  of 
Senators. 
January  2.3. — The  Republican  Progressive  League, 
organized  in  Washington,  composed  of  Pro- 
gressive Senators,  llepresentatives,  and  Govern- 
ors, with  Senator  Bourne  as  president,  issues 
a  declaration  of  principles. 

Senator  Gamble  speaks  in  support  of  the  favor- 
able report  on  the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer. 

Senator  Flint  opposes  the  Cummins  resolution 
providing  for  taritf  revision. 

The  Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill  is  amended 
in  the  House  by  a  provision  that  hereafter  all 
cars  of  the  railway  mail  service  shall  be  of  steel 
construction. 
January  24. — Senator  Depew  speaks  against  the 
direct  election  of  Senators,  Senator  Smoot 
against  taritf  revision,  and  Senator  Lodge  in 
favor  of  ocean  mail  subvention. 

The  Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill  is  passed  by 
tiie  House. 

January  25. — Senator  Root  speaks  in  support  of 
the  Ocean  Mail  Subvention  Bill  and  Senator 
Paynter  in  favor  of  the  report  seating  Senator 
Lorimer. 
The  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  is  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

January  26. — The  Legislative,  Executive,  and 
Judicial  Appropriation  Bill  is  passed  by  the 
Senate;  Senator  Slii\'ely  takes  the  lloor  against 
Ocean  Mail  Subvention  and  Senator  Cunmiiiis 
speaks  on  the  Lorimer  case. 
A  Canadian  Reciprocity  Agreement  is  sent  to 
Congress  by  President  Taft  with  a  message 
urging  its  prompt  approval. 


General 

January  20. — Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $10,000,000 
to  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  in- 
creasing its  funds  to  $2.'5,000,000. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Bimipus  resigns  as  Director  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  City. 

January  22. — President  Taft  is  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  banquet  of  the  Peimsylvania  Society  of 
New  York  City  and  makes  a  plea  for  tlie  forti- 
fication of  the  Panama  Canal. 

January  23. — Luke  Lea  (Dem.l,  editor  of  the 
Nashville  rc?irirs,sefa«,  is  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  succeed  J.  B.  Frasier. 

January  24. — David  Graham  Phillips,  the  novel- 
ist, who  was  shot  on  January  2.3  hv  Fitzlnigh 
Coyle  Goldsborough,  dies  in  New  York  City. 

January  2.5. — William  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Albany,  is 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee of  New  York. 
James    E.    Marline    (Dem.)    is   elected    United 
States  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey. 
It  is  announced  that  Governor  Baldwin,  of  Con- 
necticut, has  decided  to  withdraw  his  announced 
suit   against   Colonel    Roosevelt    for   slander   in 
the  hitter's  criticism  of  certain  labor  decisions. 
William    E.    Chilton    (f)em.^    and    Clarence   W 
Watson  (Dem.1  are  elected  to  the  I'nited  States 
Senate  by  the  West  \"irginia  Legislature. 
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Perfect  Equipment  is  THE  Secret  of  Our  Success! 

With  the  experience  gained  in  operatinjf  the  Largest  Poultry  Plant  in  the   World,  our  knowledge 
of  the  several  makes  of   incubators  is  greater  than  the  manufacturers'. 
For  the  sake  of  economy  WP-  build  an  incubator 
giving  results  never  secured  by  any  other  make, 
and  we  now  offer  it  to  the  public.     The 


International 

Self-Humidifying 

Incubator 


is  responsible  for  our  great  success,  and  will  give  to  the  struggling  beginner  al! 
of  the  iirofits  and  none  of  the  los-^es.  Absolutely  automatic  in  every  function,  un- 
varialjle  tpmi)erati,re,  certain  moisture  from  the  moment  of  starting  the 
hatch  until  nature  requires  a  cessation  in  order  to  jjroperly  dry  the  newly- 
hatched  unit  of  future  profit— so  thoroughly  safeguarding  its  entrance 
into  poultrvdom  as  to  guarantee  its  livability  when  raised  under  tlie  very 
acme  of  "  Foster  Mothers,"  the 


SANITARY 
HOVERS 


INTERNATIONAL 

This  Hover  makes  possible  the  rearing  of  the  maximum  of  chicks  and 
the  minimum  of  deaths.  Qo;i  to  95';  live  and  thrive  and  grow.  It  is  the  only 
device  that  contains  the  active  principle  of  the  hen,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
man  can  go  no  further. 

Our  lust  ( ffiirts  aie  cpntored  in  the  prndnotion  of  Da.v-OI'l-Chicks  and 
Hutch i ns  Klms  from  malureU  stock.  Ko  puUeis'  eggs  are  used  except  for 
t.kl)Ie  iinr-poscs. 

\V(>  have  just  oomplet'd  niir  1911  catnlneno  nn  inonbntnrs  and  liovors.  alBo  or»- 
stock  catalnsjuf  <,n  K:iii<-oc-:is  Xli-j.iii  ll.lltl'  (IIK'KS  aiid  II.tTCHIV*. 
|i:4»<«S.     You  are  welcome  to  eitlicr  or  both  cif  these  catalog.^.      Seiui   to-da 

INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  SALES  COMPANY 
Home  Office,  Box  315  Brown's  Mills-in-the-Pines, 

Branch,  21  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City 


N.J. 


POULTRY 
TRUTHS 


Aieib 


v/ 


After    all,   it's   the 
TRUTH     the  plain 
unvarnished     prac- 
tical facts    about 
poultry-raisinjj,  that 
you    want,  not  theories  ad- 
vanced    l;y   writers   who   too 
often  have  "an  axe  to  grind." 
Mr.  S.  B.  Twining,  a  lead- 
ing   authority   on   practical 
poultry-raisinp;    for    profit,    has 
written   a   valuable   book   that 
gives  readers  the  benefit  of  his 
life-long  e.xperience  —  a  plain, 
honest  statement   o\  facts. 
Every  pliase  of  the  poultry  business  is  covered 
including  Capon  Cu.tiire. 

POULTRY    TRUTHS    is    being  sold 
on  its  merits— no  connection  with  any  pub- 
lication or  advertising  scheme. 

You'll  find  it  profitable  to  read 
this  book.    No  other  bookcontaii:s 
so  much  practical,  reliaole  advice. 

$1  r\r\  PFR  COPY 
IbVIU  postpaid 

Spnd  for  Yimr  Copii  T'^rht'i. 
AFTON  FARMS.  Box  D-10, 
Yardley,  Pa 
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^MakeYourtlensLay 

by  Keeping  them  Well 


Send  ns  yonr  poaltry  BnppTy  dea- 
ler's ?-ame  and  we  will  send  vou 
'FREE  a  copyof  .T.C.  Nuckois'  val- 
rnlile    book.    •'PoVLTBT    ]JISF.A.«KS 

AND  How  TO   Pr.ETKNT  THKM,"  al-O 

a  siunll  tamidc  i  ackuge  of 
ESSO    CHICKEN    CHARCOAL 

If  jou  prefer  a  larger  package  oi' 
the  charcoal,  inclose  seven  cents  in 
stamps  to  pay  corit  of  mailing. 

The  S.  Obermayer  Co. 
656  Evans  St.  Cincinnati.  O. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

Book  on 


Build  Your  Own  Incubator 


A  NYONE  can  easily  do  it  and  save  good  monev.  I  have 
•'^  a  great  big  interesting  free  book  which  shows  you 
how.  My  parts  are  the  best  and  most  economical  in  "the 
world.  Write  today  for  J-'roo  Book  and  let  me  show  you 
how tosuveiucubaLormouey.  ll*ll.Sbeer,De}it.i4|(julj)ejr,llL 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1911  has  2J4  p3?r«s  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  truo  t'*  lif' .  It  ttlls  all 
alKUit  chickens,  their  prices,  their  rare,  diseases 
and  remedies.  A'.l  about  Incabators,  their  prices 
and  their  operation.  A'l  alK^ut  i>oultnr  houses  and 
how  to  build  them.  It's  an  *  nrylopcdia  of 
chickendom.  Y-mi  need  it.  Only  15c. 
C.e.SIIOEn.lKER,  Box  9its         Kreeport,  in. 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue   .^^ 


of  purebred  poultry,  for  1911,  ovtr  200  padres,  67 
1  arge  colored  pictures  of  fowls,  calendar  for  each 
month,  illuitratioDs,  dc«criptions,  photos*  incu- 
bators, brooaers,  information,  and  all  details 
coucL'rnini;  the  business,  where  and  how  to  bu> 
fine  poultrv,  egfra  for  hatchinc,  supplier,  etc,  at 
lowest  cost,  in  fact  the  createst  poultry  catalog 
ever  published.  Seed  l^  for  this  handsome  l>ook. 
B.  H.  CREIDER,        Box  13,        Rhcems,  Pa. 


^-^r.*--*-- 


Dreers  Garden  Book' 


J 


Whether  you  prow  a  few  flowers  or  expect  to  have  a  larpe  and 
varied  garden  you  will  find  this  the  most  helpful  book  obtainable. 
73d  annual  edition.  2SS  pajres,  nearly  1000  illustrations,  8  color  and 
duotone  plates.  Describes  over  1200  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  600 
kinds  of  V'cp:etables,  2000  varieties  of  Plants.  Hundreds  of  cultural 
articles  by  experts  telling:  plainly  just  how  to  {;;row  flowers,  vepetahles. 
plants,  shrubs,  small  fruits,  water  lilies,  ro.ses,  etc.  These  arranged 
conveniently  with  pictures,  prices  and  descriptions. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mcutiouing  thU  }ixih1ication. 

I  DUEKR'S    ORCnin-FLOVTEIiKD  STTEET  rEAS 

Those  »ro  tho  arist.x-rMs  of  tlio  Swi-<-t  P>a  faniilT  »n<l  just  as  casr  to  prow  as  Xhr  ordinarr 
sort.  Flowers  of  <'x(raor<1iii.irjr  siic  vrilh  wavy  prials.  usually  hornr  four  to  a  spray^  A  mix- 
lure  roiitninnii:  ..ill  colors    I<V  per  park.'l ;  1 V  per  oz.     ""      *      "     •  ••  - 


'Garden  B.»>k"  frtr  with  earh  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 


7 1 4  Chestnut  Street 
PUILAUKLPUIA 


Car  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Toe  Litkrart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


EUROPE 

The  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Company 
offers  twenty-two  European  Tours  that 
cover  luxuriously  all  the  most  interesting 
countries  and  resorts.  "First-Class" 
on  English  and  Continental  railways. 
Best  hotels. 

The  Grand  Swiss  Tour 

Leavine;  New  York  June  13th,  seventy- 
six  days  in  Europe,  including  LONDO>f 
DURING  THE  CORONATION  OF 
GEORGE  v.,  Paris,  Germany,  The 
Rhine,  Holland  and  Belfiiuni. 

Thirty-nine  days  in  .Switzerland.  From 
Geneva  to  the  Engadine,  from  the  Italian 
Lakes  lo  Lake  Constance,  vLsiting  the 
Monntain  passes,  the  lakes,  the  water- 
falls, the  glaciers,  the  ice  caves  and  the 
peaks  of  the  Alps. 

The     Cherry     Blossom 

«  Tour  leaves  San  Fran- 
•JSipSin       ciscoFeb  28th  for  Japan, 
1     China,    Korea,  and   di- 
rectly home,  or  conunuing   via   Trans- 
Siberian  Route  to  Berlin  and  home. 


Panama— West  Indies 


Leave 
New 
York 

Feb.  4,  10,  i^,  16,  17,  24,  and  later.  12 
tours  including  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Caribbean. 

Also  to  California,  Mexico,  Florida, 

and  Bermuda  Itineraries  ready 

WrJU'  today  for  booklet  yon  -a'aiit. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Washington  St.  .Boston;  226  Fifth  Ave. , 
NY. ;  Oliver  Bldp. ,  PittsburK;  1005  Chest- 
nut St.,  Phila.;  Majestic  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


The  Pilgrim  Tours 

Twenty  Trips  to  Europe 
Moderate  Cost 


Best  Management 


Comfortable  Travel 


Especially  attractive  trips  Mar. 
iS,  April  8,  29,  and  later  to  the 

Coronation 

Tours  to  the 

Mediterranean,  Norway,  Sweden, 

Germany,SwitzerIand,  British  Isles 

aiKl  all  lOiiroiX'au  ICesorts 

BtiukU'ts  read'i  from 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

Old  South  Building,  Boston 
or  any  office  of  the 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

Agents  of  the  Pilgrim  Tours 


HAVANA 

Semi-weekly    sailings     from     New 
York.      New,  large  steamers 

Write  for  booklet  and  schedules 

New  York  &  Cuba  lYiail  Steamship  Co. 
Pier  14,  East  River,  New  York 


12th  YEAR  IN  THE  ORIENT 

Select  Party,  February  18,  under  Prof.  John 
H.  HuddiUton,  Ph.D  ,   University  of  Maine. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 


European  Tours 

Attractive  all  ex7)ense  Tours  under 
escort  and  independent. 

Early  Mediterranean  Tour  Feb.  4, 
$340.  Send  for  free  copy  of  our 
travel  magazine,  "  Big  and  Little 
Journeys,"  containing-  complete 
itineraries  of  25  different  tours. 

BEEKMAN  TOURIST  CO. 

338  Washington  St.,  Boston 


COttvM  routes 

(TIIIC  IW.SV  I.\  Tlt.\VEl>) 

CHERRY    BLOSSOM    FESTIVAL    TOUR 

Japan    and    Cliijia.       S^iil    Muic-ll    21st.      The    most 
channin';  season    in  tlie   Far  Y\\\%\>.       Arrangements 

exi'lusive.  cle;rant.   de  luxe. 
Sl'MNKIt  TOUKKoUMXhe  WOltl.l).    Sail  June   6 
froniS;in  FrancLsco.      A  vacation  period  tour. 
TdSOI'TII.OIEKlrAin  !Sr»IMEK.  Our   Summer  is 
thfir  Fall  and  Winter.    Sail  fioni  Now  York  July  Sth. 
MRIF.K  VaCAIION  TOl'lt  toJAPA.V.    .Sail  from  San 
Franrisro.Iuni-'2S  or.Iiilvl'i    Return  in  the  early  Fall. 
K0Ui\U.ttac->VOUM>  in  1911.12    Sail  in  Oct.,  1911. 
.SVuf/  tor  {innoiincemetits. 
TIIK   COL,liVI<:U    TOI'RS 
Trinity  Place  Boston,  Mass. 

HAWAII 

A  special  cruise  visiting:  Honolulu  and 
Kilauea,  the  greatest  volcano  in  the  world. 
Sailing  from  San  Francisco  March  18, 1911. 

JAPAN 

Two  parties  sailing  in  March,  1911.  Special 
arrangements  for  private  tours  at  any  time. 

Around  the  World 

Several  parties   eastward  and  westward  in 
1911. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

4B  Beacon  St..  Boston,  Mass.;  789BMarket  St., 

San  Francisco ;  553B  So.  Spring  Si.,  Los  Angeles 


**  Evcrifhotlij  Sfftls/ied  *' 

DAVIDSON'S   TOURO 


Europe 


GIOS  Peiiii  Ave. 


Flttsbiu-Kli,  I»a, 


Europe  §:i  $260 


Select 
mile  sumnie 
lurs.    Per 
sonal  escort: 
wide  choice   of    routes;   eleven    years' 
highest  testiniotiTals.      Apply  at  once 
THE  TEMPLE  TOUKS,>i  lleacunSt.,Boston,Mass. 


experience; 


•f  /\^    days.  June  10.  Azores — Madeira— Gibral- 
Jj^iy^    tar— Algiers — Europe    (Vienna,  Berlin). 
Sliort    tour   same    ship.       Later    tours. 
12  yeai-s  of  lust  tom-s  at  lowest  rates. 
W.A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Bible  Lovers*    Pilgrimage 

_  Sailing  Ajir.  19,  1911,  Greece,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  Constantinople.  Inspiring 
leadership.     Mitiimutn  cost. 

H.  \r.   DUNNING    &   CO. 
103  Congi-egatioaal   House,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


r.VIVERSITY       PUl.VTS 

2,000  h;ilf-tono  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
Olio  eont  each  or  SO  cents  i>er 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  cataioqup.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19    Trinity    PI.,  Boston. 


University    Travel  -  Study   Club 

-Spiinsr  CuUur.il  Tour.  March  29. 
Sprinj;  Oriental  Tour,  March  18. 
IJest-of-K»iroi)e  Tour.  June  14-24. 
Coronation    Tour.     June    10. 
Dr.  A.   C.   FLICK,  SYRACUSE,    N.    Y. 


|TA|  Y  and  S other  Coimtries.  Sail- 
I  I  HL  I  ino  April  N.  .Spam  optional. 
72  days— ;f44u.  Other  tours.  Send 
tor  booklet.  J.  P.  GRAHAM,  Ideal 
Tours,  Box  1055  D,  Pittsburg. 


THE 
IDEAL 
WAY 


emuiiFriTiTT 


APPLETON  WISCONSIN 

BEST  TO  ORIENT  EUROPE  NORWAY 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


SECONDl(Xc:H.tlNG  GrUISE- 


by  t^e /American  fine's  splendid 

TvTin-Screw^,  ^.  HEW  Y®MK^^'<^°°  Tons 

Sails  March  4, 31  Days,  Costing  $150  &  up 

Leaves  in  Winter,  Returns  in  Spring 

Visiting  the  principal  islands  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  including  over  two  days  on  the 
Isthmus.  Every  up-to-date  facility  including 
Electric  Fans  in  all  Rooms,  Launches,  Svsim- 
ming  Pool,  Dark  Room,  String  Orchestra,  etc.  Side 
trips  across  the  Isthmus,  across  Cuba  and  elsewhere. 
Send  lor  Progra  m 


PLEASURE  CRUISE  DEPARTMENT,  9  Broadway,  New  York 

Offit-es  and  agencits  over>\vhrre 


A  SPRING  OR  SUMMER  EUROPEAN  TOUR  IS 
INCOMPLETE  WITHOUT  A  VISIT  TO 

SWITZERLAND 

CJet  ourTR.AVEL  LEL'TEk  NO.  11  and 
the  Hotel  Guide  ;  also  handsome  illustrated 
literature  and  booklets. 

Post  Free  from  our  American  Office 

SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROAD 

241  Filth  Ave.         New  York  City 


COOK'S  TOURS 

70  Tours  to  Kiirope,  niiiny  visiting; 
London  for  Coronation.  Hotels  and  seats 
for  Procession  tiuarantecd. 

Tours  to  lln"  4M-ieiit :  Japan.  China  and 
Round  tlie  World  via  Siberian  liaihva.v. 

TII4»K.    (    «>4>Ii    &   K«».\ 

New  Yoric,  Bo-ton,    Philadelphia,  Chicago, 

San  Fr.iucisco.  Rlontreal,  Toronto. 


ALL    AHOnr    TRAVEL    IN 

by  E.ail    NORWAY    ^  ""'*- 
Steamer    1^  W  IV    W    /\    I      Carriage 

Sweden      and      Denmark 

Authorized  Aeents: 

NORTHERN  TOURIST  BURKAU 

18  Broadway,  New  York  City 

ixobson's  €>\X}  la^orlD  fours! 

.Spring  party  completed.       Next  tour  sails 
July  3rd.       Exclusively    first    class.        For 
itineraries   address 
MRS.  EDWARD  A.  ROBSON.Yonkers, New  York 


Vv4>t>  Tfin  '°  Europe  or  in 
*  •■■  *'^'  ■■■■■■  ■■1'  America  will  be  iriveu 
at  any  time  to  an  orsani/er  of  a  party  of  eight. 
Address  I'.ABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


The    Westminster  Travel   Party 

way  is  eflicient,  reasonable.  Japan  party 
sails  March  8,  ;^6».').  Ten  parties  to 
Europe,  1911.   Get  Booklet  I,  Fulton,  Mo. 


MOTORING  IN  EUROPE 

At/  A  bout  It. 
H.  "\V.  IJuiiiiiny:  &  Company 

102  Congregational  Houst)  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

30th  Year  — Limited  Parties  — 
Exceptional  Advantages;  Strictly 
first  class.  Write  for  programs 
Or.iMrs.ll.S.  raiiie,«leiisFalls,.\.V. 


FREE  TOUR  TO  EUROPE  Jr'inlut^ 

EIGHT  friends  to  join  one  of  my  tours  a  free 
ticket  will  be  given.  Apply  to  EDWIN 
JONES,  462  Putnam  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TO  EUROPE  IN  1911 
10  TOURS   UNDER  ESCORT 

Itineraries  sent  on  request 

Special  inducements  to  organizers 

MAKSTKKS  TOI'IciSi 

248  Washington  St.,  liostiin  SnT.3()lh8l.,»w¥ork 


Special  facilities    offered  to  private 
persons  for  independent  travel  on  the 

NILE 

Rates,  booklet  on  request. 
TABET'S  TOURS  COMPANY 

:tSJ»    I'inu    .%vf>iiii<>.    \c«     lork 
Cairo  Office:  Opposite  the  Savoy  Hotel 

'  University  Travel 

Of  all  Arts,  Travel  is  the  one  best  rewarded, 
least  known,  most  travestied.  Getting 
about  is  not  difficult,  but  "getting  about" 
is  not  travel.     Let  us  tell  vou  our  methods. 

TOURS  IN  WINTER,  SPRING,  SUMMER 
TO  THE  ORIENT  AND  EUROPE 
We  own  and  operate  the  yacht  ATHENA  in 
Greece.  Tell  us  when  you  can  sail ;  where 
you  would  go.  We  will  send  you  illustrated 
announcements. 
ICI  RK.tlT  «»F  I'XIVERSITV  TR.4\EIi 

1!>  Trinity  I'litcc,    Ito^ton,  ^las.s. 


THE  BEST  of  EUROPE  V"^^^. 

Small    Parties:    Auto     Excursions;    June 
Sailings.     A  trip  worth  while.     f.'iilO  up. 

E.  W.  VAN  DEUSEN,  542  W.  124tli  St.,  N.  Y. 

I  The  Grinnell  Tours  to  Europe 

^  For  prospectus  giving  detailed  iuforma- 
I  tion  address 

Professor  CHARLES  N.  SMILEY 
I  Grinnell  College  Grinnell,  Iowa 

"IN  LONDON  TOWN"  you 

cap  ■'"'^  meet  the  real  British  character  and 
ace  ge(  alongside  of  the  real  Johnny  Bull. 

F.  Berkeley  .Smith  has  access  everywhere. 
Read  his  book  if  you  have  been  to  London. 
It  will  please  you.  Readit  if  you  haven't  been 
— it's  next  best  to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth. 
Copiously  illustrated,  fi.50.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


ORIENT-EUROPE 

ORIE.VTAI.  TOURS,  January  25.  Tours 
to  all  parts  of  Europe.  Strictly  First-Class. 
Illustrated  programs  free. 

DE  POTTERTOURS  (f^a?) 

33  Broadway,    A'ew  I'ork 


TRAVEL  WITH 

DUNNING 

The  Best  of  Europe  in  the  Best  Way. 
H.  W.  I»l  \.M\«,i  A  r«». 

102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 


RA  YTFR'^  .Mtiactiv.Touistu  Europe.  Strict- 
*"*•'»  •'-''^    'J  )y    fiist-c-hiss.     R.-as,inalik.  iati-8. 

TOURS       J"'"'   sailings.     Paitios    limited. 

I  Vl.^i\kJ  Sprcial  Autniiiiial  tourtnGreere, 
Tiirlipv.  Pal,stiiip  and  K-vpt  Wnto  for  p!ii  tirulars. 
BAXTER'S  TOURS.  Sinton  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 0. 


BARTlETi 

TOURS 


bSGORTED  AND 

INDEPENDENT 

irOROPEHNTBPVEL 

\Vv\'e  Servf'd  Disci'un- 
inating^TrarellejyJor 
Travel  Free  from  Care.  ■ — . -  ■- 

Every  possible  comfort  secured  en  route. 

Superior  accommoantions  at  the  best  hotels. 

Select  companionship        Reasonable  rates. 

Send  for  hrlpf\il  lir->rhiire  '    L  "  contaiiiitig^  38 

itineraries  and  valuabh^  information,  free. 

nARTlKIT  TOURS  (0.  200^0  13th St..  Pliila 
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RALLYING  TO   RECIPROCITY 

WHILE  PRESIDENT  TAFT  may  not  have  increased 
his  popularity  with  the  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress by  championing  a  Canadian  reciprocity  pro- 
gram which  is  said  to  be  even  more  embarrassing  to  the  insur- 
gents than  to  the  standpatters,  he  can  turn  for  comfort  to  the 
thought  that,  if  the  testimony  of  the  press  is  any  sign,  he  has 
made  a  hit  with  the  public.  Editorial  opinion,  regardless  of 
party  or  section,  seems  to  be  rallying  to  the  support  of  what 
one  correspondent  calls  "  the  first  Taf  t  policy. "  Thus  while  the 
fishing-boats  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  fly  their  flags  at  half-mast 
in  grief  over  the  prospect  of  free  entry  for  Canadian  fish,  we 
find  the  Reciprocity  Bill  indorsed  by  Gloucester's  big  neighbor, 
Boston,  through  such  papers  as  The  Traveler  (Rep.),  The 
Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  The  Herald  (Ind.).  "  If  a  referen- 
dum on  reciprocity  could  be  taken  in  the  United  States,"  de- 
clares The  Herald,  "  it  is  sure  that  a  majority  for  closer  trade 
relations  would  be  found  in  both  countries."  "The  fish  con- 
sumers are,  after  all,  the  ones  to  be  considered  first,"  suggests 
The  Transcript,  which  adds,  turning  to  the  more  general  aspect 
of  the  question,  that  "  the  removal  of  trade  barriers  increases 
trade  in  almost  all  directions."  But  more  surprizing  than  the 
■attitude  of  these  papers  is  that  of  the  Gloucester  Salt  Fish 
Company,  whose  president  telegraphs  Congress  that  "  a  very 
strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the  reciprocal  agreement  with  Canada 
exists  among  the  citizens  of  Gloucester,"  and  that  "  neither  the 
Board  of  Trade  nor  the  citizens  generally  have  authorized  any 
•committee  to  protest  against  it."  Moreover,  the  reciprocity 
program  is  submitted  to  the  House  in  a  bill  fathered  by  Repre- 
sentative Samuel  W.  McCall,  of  Massachusetts. 

Turning  to  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States,  whose  rep- 
resentatives have  been  declaring  that  a  free  exchange  of  food- 
stuffs with  Canada  would  impoverish  our  farmers,  we  still  find 
the  newspapers  generally  convinced  that  the  benefits  of  reci- 
procity would  far  outweigh  any  temporary  disadvantages  or 
inequities.  Thus  in  support  of  the  President's  measure  we 
find  such  papers  as  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.),  Tribune 
(Rep.),  and  Post  (Ind.),  the  Omaha 5ee  (Rep.),  the  Milwaukee 
Free  Press  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  Sentinel  (Rep.),  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Journal  (Rep.),  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  (Rep.),  the  insur- 
gent Capital  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  the  leading  Progressive 
Republican  newspaper  of  Iowa,  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Leader.  In  a  State  where  the  opposition  to  free  lumber  is  sup- 
posed to  be  strongest  we  discover  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.) 


declaring  that  the  rejection  of  the  reciprocity  proposals  "  would 
be  a  serious  misfortune,"  while  the  Tacoma  Ledger  (Rep.)  re- 
marks non-committally  that  in  the  State  of  Washington  "  we 
have  conflicting  interests,"  so  that  "  our  members  of  Congress 
will  be  puzzled  to  know  what  is  best. to  do  when  they  hear  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  from  their  constituents. "  The  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  (Ind.  Rep.)  is  also  non-committal. 

In  the  East  and  South  we  find  the  Reciprocity  Bill  indorsed 
with  equal  cordiality  by  Republican,  Democratic,  and  Independ- 
ent editors.  Calling  the  roll  of  a  few  of  the  papers  which  are 
supporting  President  Taft  in  his  demand  for  freer  trade  rela- 
tions with  our  Northern  neighbor  we  find  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  and  Union  (Rep.),  the  Jersey  City  Journal 
(Rep.),  the  Washington  Siar  (Ind.)  and  Tiraes  (Ind.),  the  Pitts- 
burg Posi  (Dem.),  Sun  (Ind.),  and  Gazette-Times  (Rep.),  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  and  North 
American  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  and  American 
(Rep.),  the  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.)  and  Constitution  (Dem.), 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.)  and  Post  (Ind.),  the 
Columbia  State  (Dem.),  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.), 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  (Ind.  Dem.),  practically  all  the  New 
York  City  papers,  and  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  (Dem.).  In  addi- 
tion to"  this,  the  Washington  correspondents  tell  us,  telegrams 
and  letters  are  pouring  into  the  White  House  from  all  over  the 
country  commending  the  President's  stand. 

"  For  the  Republicans  to  refuse  to  put  through  the  agreement 
with  Canada,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
"  would  be  to  hand  the  next  Presidential  election  to  the  Demo- 
crats on  a  silver  platter  " ;  and  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  utters  the  same  warning,  "If  the  Democratic  party 
will  heartily  support  the  agreement  with  Canada,"  says  the 
Louisville  Post  (Ind.),  "  it  will  go  far  to  justify  public  confi- 
dence." The  present  tendency  of  Democrats  in  Congress,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  correspondents,  is  to  give  this  sup- 
port. As  the  Indianapolis  Neivs  (Ind.)  reads  the  signs,  "  Presi- 
dent Taft  is  going  to  win  on  his  Canadian  reciprocity  idea." 

Even  so  stanch  a  protectionist  paper  as  the  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.)  declares  that  the  proposed  agreement  "  solves  the 
problem  of  sixty  years,"  and  "  should  be  accepted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  without  delay,"  while  the  rather  radical  Xorth 
American  (Ind.  Rep.),  of  the  same  city,  which  has  hitherto 
found  little  to  praise  in  the  Taft  Administration,  lags  behind 
none  in  its  enthusiasm  for  this  "  big,  broad,  brave,  right  "  pro- 
posal. "  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  return  to  historic 
Republicanism  and  the  true  protective  theory,"  it  adds,  "  and  is 
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wholly  praiseworthy  and  responsive  to  the  best  thought  of  the 
American  people."  While  many  of  the  Washington  correspond- 
ents admit  that  the  bill  may  get  safely  through  the  House  at 
this  session  in  spite  of  Speaker  Cannon's  avowed  opposition 
and  the  divided  attitude  of  the  insurgents,  most  of  them  still 
shake  their  heads  over  its  prospects  in  the  Senate,  where  the 
strongest  opposition  is  predicted.  "  Let  our  boards  of  trade  and 
other  commercial  bodies  strike  for  ratification  at  this  session," 
exclaims  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.).  "Let  the  Senate 
especially  hear  from  them." 

The  same  paper  deplores  the  obstruction  offered  by  "  the 
almost  hopeless  provincialism  of  selfish  interests,"  adding: 
'"High  time  is  it  for  the  American  people  to  think  in  conti- 
nents." The  agreement,  says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
(Ind.),  "  is  but  a  modest  step  in  the  right  direction  " — namely, 
toward  complete  free  trade  between  the  two  countries.  "  If 
we  demand  protection  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production,"  it 
adds,  "  there  are  no  differences  to  equalize  in  this  direction." 
This  same  argument  has  been  repeatedly  made  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  James  J.  Hill.  Urging  the  acceptance  of  the 
reciprocity  agreement  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  says: 

"  If  the  real  interests  of  the  American  people  and  the  wishes 
of  the  great  majority  of  them  controlled  Congress,  the  legisla- 
tion to  make  effective  the  beneficent  agreement  with  Canada 
which  the  President  has  transmitted  to  it  would  be  enacted  in 
a  few  days.  The  protests  of  the  Gloucester  fishermen,  the  out- 
cries of  the  opulent  confederated  lumbermen,  and  the  clamor 
of  mistaken  and  rather  demagogical  friends  of  American  cattle- 
raisers  and  farmers  would  not  be  permitted  to  delay  action. 

"  The  agreement  provides  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  which 
each  country  now  imposes  on  the  grains,  fruits,  vegetables, 
dairy  products,  and  fish  of  the  other.  The  existence  of  these 
duties  is  an  absurdity  where  conditions  as  to  production  and 
wages  on  one  side  of  the  boundary  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  on  the  other  side.  Remove  them  and  Canadians  would 
be  more  liberal  buyers  of  early  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in 
the  United  States.  They  would  buy  more  American  summer 
apples  and  the  Americans  more  Canadian  winter  apples." 

"  We  strongly  believe  that  freer  trade  with  Canada  would 
make  distinctly  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
in  both  countries,"  says  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.),  and 
The  Free  Press  (Rep.),  of  the  same  city,  declares  that  "  the 
high-tariff  wall  between  these  two  neighbor  countries  has  long 
been  one  of  the  conspicuous  follies  of  our  protective  policy." 
"It  is  noteworthy,"  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
"  that  the  opponents  of  the  agreement  do  not  allege  that  it  will 
prove  injurious  to  the  country  at  large."  "  Circumscribed  local 
interests  will  have  to  give  way  to  the  general  good,"  it  adds, 
"  especially  when  those  interests  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
make  out  a  case  of  more  than  moderate  and  temporary  incon- 
venience." 

"  There  is  no  better  reason  for  a  tariff  wall  of  any  height  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  than  between  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,"  remarks  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  (Dem.),  and 
the  Brooklyn  Standard  [/mow  (Rep.)  is  convinced  that  J"  this 
country  is  really  willing  to  agree  with  Canada  on  everything 
except  which  side  of  the  road  to  turn  out  when  driving." 

Briefly  stated,  says  the  Omaha  Bee  (Rep.),  the  effect  of  reci- 
procity with  Canada  would  be  to  stimulate  commerce  between 
the  two  countries  by  opening  up  to  each  new  fields  of  supply 
and  demand.  "  Whether  the  general  benefit  will  exactly  balance 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate,"  says  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  (Com.),  "  but  it  is  better  to  secure  a  benefit  in  place 
of  an  injury,  even  if  the  other  party  may  secure  one  that  is 
slightly  greater. "    The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

"  In  this  matter  of  offsetting  concessions  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  our  schedules  of  duties  are  much  more  numerous  and 
in  most  items  higher  than  those  of  Canada.  Many  are  such  as 
it  would  be  better  for  us  to  reduce  or  remove  on  our  own  account 
if  Canada  made  no  concessions  at  all.  Some  of  them  are  per- 
fectly useless  and  others  are  more  injurious  to  us   than  to  our 


neighbor.  It  is  part  of  the  mass  of  fallacy  upon  which  our 
tariff  is  so  largely  built,  that  the  barrier  against  imports  is 
an  advantage  to  us  and  a  disadvantage  only  to  the  countries 
from  which  we  buy,  whereas  the  obstruction  to  trade  often 
hurts  us  more  than  the  other  party. 

"  The  concessions  we  make  are  in  themselves  for  our  benefit, 
and  most  if  not  all  of  them  it  would  be  wise  to  make  if  we  got 
nothing  in  return. " 

The  effect  of  reciprocity  on  the  American  farmer,  says  the 
Chicago  Post  (Ind.),  will  be,  in  the  long  run,  beneficial  rather 
than  injurious : 

;"  If  Canada  and  the  United  States  should  be  made  one  country 
to-morrow,  does  anybody  think  that  the  American  farmer  would 
suffer}?  In  a  sense  the  arrangement  for  free  trade  in  many  of 
the  food  products  makes  the  two  countries  one.  There  is  no 
pauper  labor  in  Canada.  Conditions  of  production  are  much 
the  same,  and  if  a  decrease  in  price  of  some  of  the  articles  of 
food  shall  come  to  the  consumer  of  the  country  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  increased  sales  will  more  than  offset  the  losses 
which  some  of  the  protection-at-any-price  advocates  seem  to 
fear. " 

The  proposed  reciprocity  agreement,  declares  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  (Ind.),  "will  not  injure  materially  or  perma- 
nently any  American  industry."  Moreover,  we  are  assured,  it 
would  tend  to  minimize,  rather  than  to  accentuate,  the  ques- 
tion of  annexation : 

"  We  have  heard  men  talk  loudly  for  annexation  as  a  means 
of  extending  trade.  Give  them  the  trade  and  they  will  take 
only  a  philosophic  interest  in  political  and  governmental  divi- 
sions. It  will  be  satisfaction  enough  that  international  busi- 
ness is  promoted  and  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
better  neighbors  than  ever. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  agreement  is  rejected,  differences 
will  be  accentuated  and  a  great  opportunity  to  secure  peace 
and  prosperity  will  have  been  lost.  And  if  we  draw  back  now 
after  all  that  has  been  said  of  popular  sentiment  since  the  tariff 
debate  began,  we  shall  be  condemned  out  of  our  own  mouths. "^ 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  testimony  of  W.  C.  Brown, 
president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  As  an  Iowa 
farmer  Mr.  Brown  "  can  not  contemplate  the  proposition  with 
much  satisfaction,"  since  "  if  it  confers  any  benefits  in  the  way 
of  reduced  prices,  every  dollar  of  this  reduction  will  be  taken 
from  the  farmers  of  the  United  States."  He  adds,  however,  that 
even  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view  "  compensating  features 
not  now  apparent  may  develop."  Speaking,  however,  in  the 
joint  capacity  of  ultimate  consumer  and  railroad  man,  he  says 
of  the  proposed  agreement : 

"  It  will  result  in  a  material  lowering  of  the  price  of  almost 
everything  raised  on  the  farm  and,  if  the  commission  merchant 
and  retailer  reflect  these  reductions  in  the  prices  to  consumers, 
in  an  appreciable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living.  There  are 
millions  of  acres  of  cheap  land  across  the  border  which,  by  the 
construction  of  railroads,  is  being  made  easily  accessible.  It 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  lumber-  and  paper-users  and  also,  by 
increased  shipments,  to  the  railroads  of  the  United  States." 

Among  the  papers  which  see  in  free  farm  products  a  check 
to  our  agricultu^-al  development  are  the  Denver  Republican 
(Rep.)  and  the  Chicago  Farmers'  and  Drovers'  Journal — the 
latter  "America's  greatest  farm  daily."  Says  The  Farmers' 
and  Drovers'  Journal  : 

"  From  the  producers'  standpoint  this  arrangement,  as  put 
up  to  Congress,  means  too  much  of  a  boost  for  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  New  England  on  the  one  hand  and  too  great 
a  sacrifice  to  the  farmer  of  the  Middle  West  on  the  other.  It 
will  mean  a  great  increase  of  tonnage  for  certain  of  the  rail- 
roads which  traverse  our  Northern  border  and  have  spurs  lead- 
ing up  into  the  great  agricultural  regions  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest.  Also  it  will  mean  a  great  tonnage  increase  for 
certain  of  the  Eastern  lines  which  tap  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  and  others  of  the  larger  cities  of  Eastern  Canada,  but 
just  where  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  range- 
men  of  the  West  are  to  benefit  has  not  been  made  clear.  .... 
"  Class  legislation,  you  say?  Well,  something  strongly  akin 
to  it,  anyway." 
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t'OlRTING    ITXDEK    DIFFIC'II,T1ES. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


A    GOOD    BEGIXMNC. 

— De  Mar  in  the  I'hiladelphia  Kccord. 


WHICH    HORN,  INSURGENT? 

— Ileaton  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


%^mMim 


A    RAIVBOW    OF    PROMISE. 

— Shiras  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 


WHAT    WILL    THE    OLD    FOLKS    SAY? 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


liL-VZIXG    THE    WAT. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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won't    he    be    a    TEKROR    WHEN'    HE    GROWS    UP   ! 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
FRIVOLOUS 

WHAT  THE  PROGRESSIVE  LEAGUE 

MAY  DO 

NOBODY  seems  to  expect  as  yet  that  the  "  National  Pro- 
gressive Republican  League  ''  will  elect  a  President  in 
1912,  to  judge  from  the  newspaper  comment,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  not  a  little  feeling  evident  that  the  League 
may  cut  a  large  figure  in  the  result.  Senator  La  Follette  is 
being  boomed  for  the  Presidential  nomination  and  Senator 
Bourne,  president  of  the  League,  reports  that  the  response  of 
the  country  to  the  formation  of  the  new  body  "  has  been 
amazing."  "The  present  political  unrest,"  he  says,  "seems 
ready  to  crystallize  about  a  program  of  popular  government  so 
that  the  people  themselves  can  express  their  will  on  industrial, 
social,  and  economic  questions."  President  Taft  declares  that 
he  is  progressive  himself,  and  GiflPord  Pinchot  took  occasion 
last  week  to  praise  the  President's  policy  of  water-power  con- 
servation very  warmly,  yet  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  air  that 
the  new  League  is  hostile  to  him.  Senator  Brown,  of  Nebraska, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  League's  program,  has  written  the 
President  a  letter  declaring  that  he  will  support  him  for  re- 
nomination,  but  he  is  the  only  member  of  the  League,  as  far 
as  we  have  seen,  who  has  done  so.  The  New  York  Press,  an 
insurgent  Republican  organ,  believes  that  "  no  one  can  tell  at 
this  moment  whether  most  of  the  signers  will  acquiesce  in  Mr. 
Taft's  renomination  or  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  it."  "That 
question,"  it  says,  "  is  not  yet  settled — all  depends  on  what  Mr. 
Taft  does  and  says  in  the  next  year  and  a  half."  The  Press 
pays  a  fine  tribute  to  Senator  La  Follette,  but  adds : 

"  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  think  the  Republicans  at  all  likely 
to  nominate  Senator  La  Follette  in  1912.  His  chances  might 
be  better  four  years  later.  The  growth  of  progressive  ideas  in 
the  party  has  been  rapid.  It  will  continue  to  be  rapid.  But  it 
■will  not,  by  1912,  be  sufficient  to  bring  average  Republican 
opinion  into  thorough  harmony  with  the  ideas  for  which  La 
Follette  stands.  Yet  his  candidacy  for  the  nomination,  so  far 
from  doing  political  damage,  will  serve  to  propagate  these 
ideas,  and  to  hasten  the  day  when  they  will  prevail  throughout 
Ihe  party. " 

The  friends  of  La  Follette  aver  that  he  will  have  the  support 
of  one-third  of  the  delegates  to  the  next  Republican  National 
Convention,  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  but  the  correspondent   hints   that 


these  friends  may  be  a  little  over-optimistic.     He  sizes  up  the 
situation  thus : 

"  Senator  La  Follette  will  make  his  fight  in  the  convention, 
and  he  doubtless  knows,  as  his  friends  know,  that  it  will  be  a 
losing  fight,  as  far  as  the  main  prize  of  battle  is  concerned. 
.  .  .  Even  La  Follette's  following  apprehend  that  the  President 
will  be  nominated  to  succeed  himself,  but  it  is  its  intention  to 
make  as  strong  a  showing  in  the  convention  as  is  possible 
against  Mr.  Taft,  .  .  .  and  then  trust  to  the  events  of  four 
years  to  make  them  strong  enough  to  control  the  national 
delegate  body  in  1916." 

The  Republican  press  show  some  hesitation  about  indorsing 
the  new  League,  and  several  of  the  more  conservative  organs 
openly  sneer  at  it.     Thus  the  San  Francisco   Chronicle   (Ind. 


NEMESIS. 

— May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 
VIEWS    OF 

Rep.)  remarks  that  its  program  "  is  substantially  identical,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  with  that  of  the  now  defunct  Populist  party," 
and  this  paper  believes  that  the  present  plan  of  choosing  Sena- 
tors, public  officials,  and  party  leaders  is  preferable  to  "  direct 
election,"  "  direct  primaries,"  initiative,  referendum,  recall, 
etc.  The  San  Francisco  Call  (Rep.),  however,  sees  more  hope 
for  the  League,  not  as  a  new  party,  perhaps,  but  as  a  correc- 
tive for  the  old  one : 

"  That  the  progressive  movement  will  lapse  and  die  out  even 
as  Populism  was  suffered  to  die  we  do  not  believe.  It  is,  of 
course,  proverbially  difficult  to  create  a  new  political  party  in 
this  country,  but  the  thing  has  been  done  and  may  be  repeated 
if  an  issue  of  sufficient  magnitude  is  presented.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  an  issue  of  such  character  is  now  before 
the  people.  The  questions  that  most  agitate  men's  minds  in 
America  to-day  are  those  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  whether 
exacted  arbitrarily  in  the  shape  of  prices  by  monopoly  or  im- 
posed by  Congress  in  response  to  demands  by  the  special  inter- 
ests. If  the  Republican  party  does  not  divorce  itself  once  and 
for  all  from  these  forms  of  oppression,  there  will  be  a  new 
party,  but  we  believe  the  Republicans  are  preparing  to  unload 
the  Jonahs  and  dismiss  from  power  men  of  the  Aldrich  stripe. 
If  that  is  done  there  will  be  no  need  for  a  new  party." 

Democratic  satisfaction  over  this  rift  in  the  Republican  lute 
is  evident.  The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.)  shows 
how  the  formation  of  the  League  may  easily  alienate  Colonel 
Roosevelt  and  the  President,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so,  and 
observes : 

"  If  the  new  movement  have  the  force  and  vitality  that  the 
msurgency  under  Greeley  had  in  1872,  the  reelection  of  Presi- 
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dent  Taft  as  a  regular  Republican  is  not  on  the  cards.  If 
La  Follette  or  any  other  progressive  can  take  the  strength 
away  from  the  regular  organization  that  Greeley  carried  out- 
side the  reservation  in  1872,  the  Republicans  have  not  the  slight- 
est chance  of  vi^inning  the  Presidency.  The  two  parties  are 
to-day  of  very  nearly  equal  strength,  and  serious  disaffection 
from  either  will  prove  fatal. 

"  If  Colonel  Roosevelt  assumes  the  attitude  in  1912  that  B. 
Gratz  Brown  did  in  1872,  and  secures  the  following  that  the 
Missourian  had,  the  next  President  will  be  a  Democrat  beyond 
question  and  the  Administration's  fear  of  the  progressive  move- 
ment will  have  been  entirely  justified." 

A  similar  view  is  taken  by  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver- 
tiser (Dem.),  which  says: 

"  Since  the  war  the  Republican  party  has  not  been  so  divided 
as  it  is  to-day.  The  division  in  New  York  State  during  Garfield's 
time,  following  the  resignation  of  Conkling  and  Piatt,  was  a 
mere  local  matter,  compared  with  the  factions  which  now  exist 
within  the  Republican  party.  Instead  of  being  chastened  by 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  last  November,  the  Republican 
party  is  divided,  sore,  and  rebellious.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  war,  it  is  in  a  state  of  mutiny. 

"  Congress  has  now  been  in  session  long  enough  for  harmony 
to  have  been  restored  within  the  Republican  party  if  it  were 
possible  to  restore  harmony,  but  the  Progressives  and  Regulars 
at  Washington  are  belaboring  each  other  more  vigorously  and 
more  vindictively  than  they  were  last  year 

"The  interest  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  will  center,  not 
only  on  the  fight  between  the  Republicans  and  Democrats,  but 
on  the  lively  factional  fight  between  the  Cannon  crowd  and  the 
Norris  crowd  within  the  Republican  party. 

"  Each  day  the  prospect  begins  to  brighten  for  the  Democratic 
party  for  1912.     If  Cannon  and  Norris,  with   their  two  crowds 


Koo.sKVELT — "Boys  will  be  boys  I" 

— Doiialioy  in  the  Cleveland  J'lain  Dealer. 

A    SOLEMN 

behind  them,  continue  to  scrap,  as  now  seems  certain,  nothing 
can  prevent  the  election  of  a  Democratic  President. " 

Colonel  Roosevelt  said  in  a  letter  to  be  read  at  the  dollar 
dinner  of  Progressive  Republicans  in  Jersey  City  last  week : 

"  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  '  I  am  a  Progressive — I  could  not 
be  anything  else.'  For  the  Progressives  are  those  who  really 
believe  in  the  people,  who  stand  for  the  fundamentals  of  popu- 
lar rule.  We  must  work  and  we  must  fight  for  the  restoration 
of  popular  I'ule,  striving  to  secure  the  adoption  of  such  instru- 
ments of  popular  rule  as  the  direct  primary,  strict  election 
laws,  and  corrupt  practises  acts,  the  popular  election  of 
United  States  Senators,  the  direct  nomination  of  delegates  to 
Presidential  conventions,  and,  with  careful  limitations  and  safe- 
guards, the  referendum  and  initiative,  where  these  are  shown 
to  be  needed." 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FAIR  VICTORY 

THE  ROCKET'S  red  glare,  bombs  bursting  in  air,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  shriek  of  steam-whistles  at»d  the 
ringing  of  bells  big  and  little  told  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  that  the  great  Panama  Fair  is  to  be  theirs.  So  the 
press  dispatches  describe  feebly  the  city's  celebration  when  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  chose  the  Pacific  metropolis  over 
New  Orleans  as  the  site  of  the  exposition.  If  oratory  could 
have  won  the  prize  in  the  great  tournament  on  the  floor  of  the 
House — "  the  finest  scene  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  " — Con- 
gressman Rodenberg,  of  Illinois,  "  would  have  been  the  hero  and 
New  Orleans  the  victor  of  the  hour,"  declares  John  Temple 
Graves  in  the  New  York  American.  For  in  that  hour  of 
debate,  "  San  Francisco  massed  its  sharpshooters  for  a  rattling^ 
fii-e  of  musketry,"  while  "  New  Orleans  sought  to  batter  down 
the  walls  of  opposition  in  one  powerful  Columbiad  of  oratoiT-" 
But  the  legislators,  tho  they  shouted  for  New  Orleans,  cast 
their  votes  for  San  Francisco.  "The  fight  is  over,"  says 
Champion  Rodenberg. 

"  San  Francisco  needs  four  years  to  prepare  for  the  exposition. 
I  have  understood  the  decision  of  the  Hou.se  controlled.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  will  not  attempt  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
House.  New  Orleans  has  made  her  fight  and  lost.  The  world 
loves  a  game  loser.  San  Francisco  has  not  been  a  decisive 
victor.  I  understand  San  Francisco  will  be  the  selection 
declared  at  this  session  of  Congress." 

And  San  Francisco,  insinuates  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
will  think  none  the  le.ss  of  her  victory  for  the  "  frank  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  "  that  "  the  influence  of  the  Administration  was 
cast  on  her  side  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  without  open 
protest,  the  ratification  of  the  new  treaty  with  Japan." 

The  campaign  waged  so  furiously  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
two  cities,  and  in  pamphlets  sent  out  by  various  interested 
associations,  is  now  apparently  at  an  end.  Each  side  had  in- 
dulged in  vociferous  denunciations,  wherein  not  the  climate, 
nor  the  situation,  nor  the  morals,  nor  the  history,  nor  the  res- 
taurants of  the  rival  were  spared.  From  both  cities  came 
accusations  of  "juggling  tricks  in  Congress."  In  connection 
with  this  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  New  Orleans  proposi- 
tion, asking  for  a  Government  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  and 
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n'PE   FOR   A    NEW    MOSQUITO   FLEET. 

On  January  18  Eugene  B.  Ely,  after  a  twelve-mile  flight  over  San 
Francisco  Bay,  alighted  on  the  deck  of  the  cruiser  Pennsylvania,  whence 
he  made  a  return  flight  to  the  aviation  field.  "  I  think  the  trick  could 
be  turned  nine  times  out  of  ten,"  he  says. 


Portrait  copyrighted  \>y  Pictorial  News. 
AN   AQUATIC   AEROPLANE. 

Californians  witnessed  another  striking  demonstration  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  aeroplanes  as  adjuncts  of  the  navy  on  January  26,  when  Glenn  H. 
Curtiss  in  a  new  type  of  aeroplane  proved  himself  equally  at  home  on  the 
surface  of  San  Diego  Bay  and  in  the  air  above  it. 


BETWEEN   WIND   AND   WATER. 


the  creation  of  a  Government  commission  was  presented  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Expositions  and  Industrial  Arts,  while 
from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  came  the  Kahn  Bill  which 
asks  no  Government  subsidy  for  San  Francisco,  but  simply 
authorizes  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  invite  foreign 
nations  to  take  part  in  the  fair.  And  the  Congressmen  simply 
took  their  choice. 

"  Under  all  circumstances,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia /ngMirer, 
the  victory  of  San  Francisco  seems  the  best  possible  result,  and 
the  Dayton  Journal,  Cleveland  Leader,  and  Boston  Advertiser 
seem  equally  well  pleased  with  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Evening  Wisconsin,  of  Milwaukee, 
believes  the  fair  goes  to  San  Francisco  because  the  people  and 
government  of  California  have  agreed  to  shoulder  the  entire 
financial  burden.  But  this  paper  adds  that  "  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  the  probability  is  great  that  before  San  Fran- 
cisco gets  through  with  her  preparations  for  this  fair  she 
will  be  anxious  to  commit  the  Federal  Government  to  some 
policy  in  connection  with  the  undertaking  that  will  involve 
a  liberal  outlay  of  money."  The  Nashville  Banner  is  quite 
positive  that 

"  If  the  Senate  sanctions  the  location  of  the  exposition  at 
San  Francisco,  that  city  will  appeal  to  the  next  Congress  for 
an  appropriation  fully  as  large  as  that  asked  for  by  New 
Orleans.  It  would  certainly  be  unjust  and  wrong  to  allow 
the  California  city  to  defeat  New  Orleans  on  the  ground 
that  San  Francisco  had  asked  for  no  appropriation  and  after- 
ward to  get  the  appropriation  that  was  desired  by  the  city  on 
the  gulf." 

Other  representative  papers  in  the  South  are  grieved  at  the 
ill-fortune  of  New  Orleans.  The  location  of  the  fair  at  San 
Francisco  will  prevent  it  from  being  "  truly  national  in  its  scope 
and  results,"  declares  the  Atlanta  Journal.  It  is  "  preposter- 
ous," cries  the  Vicksburg  Herald,  and  the  editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  would  as  soon  think  of  holding  "  an 
exposition  at  Tampa  to  celebrate  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Alaska,  as  to  hold  an  exposition  in  San  Francisco  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal." 

Still  other  papers  which  have  been  wearied  by  the  recrimi- 
nations of  the  rivals  believe  with  the  Indianapolis  News  that 
outside  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  two  cities,  nobody 
cared  a  rap  where  the  fair  was  to  be  held.  And  The  News  is 
of  the  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  mourning  if  Congress 
should  finally  decide  not  to  authorize  or  indorse  any  exposition. 


MURDER    MADE  EASY  IN   NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY  was  startled  last  week  to  learn  from 
the  Coroner's  annual  report  that  the  number  of  homi- 
cides within  her  borders  during  1910  was  nearly  double 
the  record  for  the  preceding  year.  "  The  number  in  itself — 185 
— is  large  enough  to  command  attention,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  "but  the  increase  is  amazing."  For 
these  185  killings  only  77  persons  were  arrested  and  held. 
These  figures,  exclaims  the  Springfield  Republican,  are  suffi- 
ciently startling  to  cause  a  renewal  of  the  agitation  for  laws 
more  closely  restricting  the  sale  of  deadly  weapons.  Other 
papers  agree  in  tracing  this  growing  evil  mainly  to  the  ease 
with  which  revolvers  can  be  purchased,  and  they  emphasize  the 
need  of  reform  by  allusions  to  the  attempted  assassination  of 
Mayor  Gaynor  and  the  more  recent  murder  of  David  Graham 
Phillips.  "  It  is  now  as  easy  to  buy  a  revolver  as  a  glass  of 
soda-water,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe.  "  A  London  police- 
man may  not  carry  a  revolver,"  says  The  Wo7-ld,  "  but  in  New 
York  any  gang  member  or  crank  may  do  so  with  only  the  con- 
tingent penalty  of  being  found  out  after  the  murder  has  been 
committed."    The  same  paper  adds : 

"  Every  man  with  a  loaded  revolver  on  his  person  is  a  poten- 
tial criminal,  and  if  he  could  be  sent  to  jail  for  an  adequate 
term  some  progress  might  be  made  in  checking  the  evil  and  in 
reducing  the  number  of  homicides.  But  it  can  never  be  really 
ended  while  it  is  possible  for  a  boy  or  man  to  buy  at  any  pawn- 
broker's or  at  a  hundred  retail  shops  the  weapon  with  which  in 
a  moment  of  passion  or  for  a  fancied  grievance  he  can  take  the 
life  of  some  other  human  being." 

The  effectiveness  of  the  laws  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  poisons  by  drug  clerks  except  upon  duly 
certified  prescriptions  would  seem  to  point  the  way  to  the 
placing  of  similar  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  firearms,  re- 
marks the  New  York  Times.  Other  papers  urge  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  State  as  well  as  municipal  regulation.  There  is 
now  a  bill  before  the  New  York  Senate  making  it  a  felony  to 
carry  blackjacks,  bludgeons,  sandbags,  or  any  other  dangerous 
or  deadly  instrument  or  weapon  without  a  permit,  and  providing 
that  every  firearm  shall  be  registered  at  the  time  of  sale.  Says 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"  Obviously  the  regulation  of  '  carrying  '  concealed  weapons 
is  not  enough.  It  has  little  or  no  effect  so  long  as  the  weapons 
can  be  freely  bought  and  can  be  effectually  concealed  upon  the 
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WHAT   FIVE   TONS   OF   BLACK    POWDER   DID. 

How  the  spot  looks  where  the  great  powder  explosion  occurred  on  February  1 ,  at  Communipaw,  N.  J.,  opposite  New  York  City.  About  30  men 
were  killed  and  many  injured.  A  steam  lighter,  a  gasoline  tug,  and  several  freight  cars  were  blown  to  bits  and  the  pier  wrecked,  but  the  photo- 
graphs show  that  a  three-masted  ship  and  several  freight  cars  on  the  spot  were  but  little  hurt.  Sixty  tons  of  dynamite  in  the  cars  failed  to 
explode.  Two  men  in  the  rigging  of  the  ship  were  not  seriously  hurt.  Some  think  that  this  comparatively  small  damage  done  by  5  toris  of 
powder  shows  that  little  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  plan  to  drop  100  or  200  pounds  of  explosive  from  aeroplanes  or  airships  in  war  time. 


person.  It  is  the  selling  and  buying  that  need  to  be  regulated. 
Pistols  can  be  bought  indiscriminately  at  hundreds  of  places  in 
the  city,  often  at  very  low  prices,  and  anybody  can  buy  them 
without  being  identified  or  questioned.  Every  dealer  in  fire- 
arms should  be  required  to  take  out  a  duly  recorded  license  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  them  to  any  one  who  does  not  have 
a  license  to  purchase  and  carry  them.  Every  sale  should  be 
recorded  with  the  name,  address,  and  description  of  the 
purchaser. 

"  There  are  few  who  have  any  sound  reason  for  carrying  a 
pistol  and  those  can  not  object  to  being  on  record.  Those  who 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry  them  are  many,  and  so  far  as 
possible  they  should  be  prevented.  A  city  ordinance  would  re- 
strain and  limit  the  evil,  but  the  restriction  to  be  effectual, 
should  be  general.  There  should  be  a  State  law,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  subjects  on  which  there  ought  to  be  uniform  legislation. 
Life  is  not  safe  while  any  criminal  or  lunatic  or  quarrelsome 
or  passionate  person  is  free  to  buy  and  carry  about  deadly 
weapons  at  will." 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  TARIFF  BOARD 

SOME  TREPIDATION  is  felt  by  the  friends  of  the  bill 
creating  a  permanent  Tariff  Board,  which  passed  the 
House  last  week,  about  the  prospects  in  the  Senate.  The 
more  or  less  inspired  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  wires  his  paper  that  "  nothing  short  of  a  Demo- 
cratic filibuster  can  prevent  its  becoming  a  law,"  but  it  seems 
that  a  Democratic  filibuster  is  just  what  is  feared.  The  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Sun  represents  Senator  Bailey,  of 
Texas,  as  "  very  much  wrought  up  over  the  bill,"  and  apparently 
possest  of  a  mighty  determination  to  block  it.  This  correspon- 
dent is  inclined  to  think  he  will  succeed,  especially  since  "  he 
will  have  the  support  of  all  but  two  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
Senate."  According  to  the  New  York  World's  (Dem.)  best 
information  the  regular  Republicans  will  abet  this  scheme  by 
letting  the  Finance  Committee  report  the  bill  favorably  and 
then  leaving  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Democrats. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  bill  are  thus  summarized  by  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"  The  bill  creates  a  permanent  Tariff  Board  in  lieu  of  the 
present  Board,  which  is  a  creature  of  a  provision  of  the  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriation  Bill,  and  which  will  expire  by  its  own 
limitation  on  June  30  next.  The  Board  is  to  consist  of  five 
members,  not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party.  The  term  of  office  shall  be  six  years  each,  and 
those  first  appointed  shall  be  for  terms  of  two,  three,  four, 
five,  and  six  years  respectively,  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent.    The  President  is  also  to  designate  one  of  the  members 


to  be  chairman.  The  salaries  of  the  members  are  $7,500  annu- 
ally for  the  chairman,  and  $7,000  each  for  the  other  members. 
The  Board  is  to  have  its  principal  office  in  Washington,  and  is 
empowered  to  sit  in  any  other  place  in  the  United  States  or  in 
foreign  countries." 

The  weight  of  editorial  opinion  favors  this  measure  as  one 
that  will  infuse  more  light  and  less  heat  into  our  tariff  revision, 
and  bring  more  justice  and  less  disturbance  to  business.  More 
confidence  seems  to  be  felt  in  a  board  of  experts  than  in  a  Con- 
gressional committee.     Says  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.)  : 

"  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  with  the  right  kind  of 
tariff  commission,  a  permanent  and  well  chosen  body  of  experts, 
the  old  fear  of  wholesale  tariff  changes  would  largely  disap- 
pear from  the  business  world.  The  producing  and  distributing 
forces  of  American  industrial  and  commercial  life  would  soon 
experience  a  new  sense  of  security  and  relief.  ...  It  would 
speedily  be  understood  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  multitude 
of  commodities  was  no  longer  to  be  made  the  football  of  parties 
and  the  sport  of  cranks  and  demagogs." 

The  publicity  feature  of  this  measure  appeals  strongly  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  and  the  Indianapolis  News  (Dem.), 
which  is  glad  that  "  Congress  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  act 
in  ignorance,  and  the  people  will  not  be  in  the  dark.  Congress 
will  get  its  facts  from  an  official  and  presumably  impartial 
body,  and  not  from  such  '  experts  '  as  Whitman,  Littauer,  and 
Lippitt."  The  News  goes  on  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  an  amendment  inserted  in  the  House  bill,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee : 

"  The  amended  bill  provides  that  the  board  or  commission 
shall  '  make  investigation  of  any  subject  whatever,  directed  by 
either  House  of  Congress.'  As  the  Democrats  will  control  the 
next  House  of  Representatives  the  Board  will  thus  be  subject 
to  their  direction,  and  can  be  used  for  any  sort  of  investigation 
they  may  desire  to  make. " 

A  thoroughgoing  distrust  of  the  whole  scheme  is  evinced  by 
the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  which  believes  that  Congress  will 
want  to  go  over  all  the  work  that  is  done  by  the  Board,  anj'way ; 
so  it  will,  in  all  likelihood,  "  prove  a  superfluous  and  expensive 
luxury."  The  New  York  Journal  of  Co7ni7ierce  (Com.)  also  has 
its  grave  doubts.  In  the  large  Democratic  vote  against  the 
measure  it  sees  the  lack  of  faith  in  "  any  non-partizan  purpose 
in  the  creation  of  this  Tariff  Board,  or  of  scientific  revision  or 
substantial  downward  revision  of  any  kind  as  the  result  of  its 
activity."  Similarly  it  discovers  in  the  nearly  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  House  Republicans,  including  the  ardent  advocates 
of  high  protection,  a  confidence  that  the  Board  will  be  used  "  to 
prevent  rather  than    facilitate    any    radical    or    far-reaching 
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changes  in  the  schedules,  ...  in  other  words,  to  hamper  tariff 
reform  rather  than  to  help  it."  To  the  Socialist  New  York 
Call  this  action  of  Congress  is  but  another  scene  in  the  "  merry 
farce  of  Revising  the  Tariff  " ;  "  Congress  having  revised  the 
tariff  up  and  having  revised  the  tariff  down,  it  is  now  revising 
it  sideways." 


MATCH-WORKERS  SAVED   BY  THE 

TRUST 

THE  STORIES  of  the  frightful  sufferings  and  disfigure- 
ment of  the  match-factory  workers,  as  told  in  this  and 
other  magazines,  are  now  happily  to  be  ended,  we  are 
told,  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Match  Trast,  which  has 
given  up  its  patent  on  the  use  of  sesquisulfid,  the  most  feasible 
substitute  for  the  deadly  white  phophorus  in 
the  manufacture  of  matches.  All  match 
manufacturers  can  now  use  the  sesquisulfid, 
and  the  horrors  of  this  industry  need  no 
longer  exist.  For  once  we  find  even  the 
Socialist  press  joining  all  the  rest  in  praise 
of  a  trust.  Its  action  is  "  as  praiseworthy  as 
it  is  unbusinesslike,"  exclaims  a  Socialist 
editor,  while  the  more  dignified  New  York 
Tribtcne  affirms  that  the  trust  shows  a  "  more 
than  ordinarily  reasonable  and  public-spirited 
attitude." 

The  sad  conditions  ended  by  this  action 
of  the  Diamond  Match  Company  are  thus 
sketched  by  the  New  York  World : 

"  Phosphorus  poisoning,  entering  through 
decayed  teeth,  in  many  cases  ate  away  the 
jaw-bones  of  the  workers,  compelling  disfig- 
uring operations  and  often  causing  death. 

"  Perfect  sanitation  in  factories  and  insist- 
ence upon  care  of  their  teeth  by  employees 
lessened  the  mischief,  but  it  could  never  be 
wholly  stopt  so  long  as  the  dangerous  white 
phosphorus  was  used  in  what  are  known  as 
'  parlor  '  matches.  Hence  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  have  barred  it  within  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  this  country  the 
trust  controlled  the  sesquisulfid  process,  the 
most  feasible  substitute  for  white  phos- 
phorus, but  began  months  ago  negotiating 
with  the  independents  to  permit  them  to  use 
the  process  without  payment. 

"  Questions  of  trade  policy  prevented  uni- 
versal agreement,  tho  most  of  the  independ- 
ents assented,  but  the  trust  had  already  assigned  its  patent  to 
Professor  Seligman,  of  Columbia,  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Charles  P.  Neill,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  as  trustees  for  the  common 
good,  when  President  Taft  last  Thursday  asked  the  trustees  to 
make  the  patent  free  to  all  without  conditions.  After  con- 
ferring with  the  Diamond  Company  this  has  been  done." 


THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    DIAMOND 
MATCH    COMPANY. 

Edward  Stettinius,  whose  company 
has  just  earned  the  gratitude  of  hu- 
manity by  giving  up  its  patent  on 
sesquisulfid  and  allowing  its  com- 
petitors to  use  a  harmless  substance 
in  place  of  a  poisonous  one  in  manu- 
facturing matches. 


The  Esch  Bill,  imposing  a  prohibitive  tax  on  the  manufacture 
of  white  phosphorus,  was  indorsed  in  a  recent  Presidential 
message.  It  was,  however,  being  held  up  in  Congress  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  a  bad  precedent  to  compel  the  use  of 
any  privately  owned  patent  in  any  industry.  The  President's 
letter,  which,  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune's  Washing- 
ton correspondence,  was  suggested  by  the  Match  Company's 
trustees  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem,  reads  as  follows: 

"  My  great  anxiety  to  see  American  labor  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  a  wholly  unnecessary  and  loathsome  disease  to  the 
same  extent  that  foreign  countries,  including  Great  Britain, 
have  protected  their  working  people  in  match  factories  prompts 
me  to  believe  that  everybody  would  of  course  be  glad  to  see  the 
owner  of  the  patent  and  its  licensees  take  the  public-spirited 
action  of  canceling  the  patent  for  the  use  of  sesquisulfid  in 
order  that  this  harmless  substitute  may  be  gratuitously  used 
by  all  other  American  match  manufacturers ;  for  it  ought  to 
have  the  effect  of  dispelling  any  fear  that  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  .result 
in  a  monopoly  in  the  match  industry." 

In  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  editors,  there 
is  now  no  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  Esch 
Bill,  and,  adds  one,  "  not  many  days  should 
elapse  before  the  United  States  follows 
European  nations  in  making  this  most  terrible 
of  '  occupational  diseases  '  a  thing  of  the 
past."  "  Without  in  any  wise  minimizing  the 
trust's  generosity  in  doing  what  has  been 
done  here, "  the  New  York  Times  can  not  help 
thinking  that  the  Government  should  long 
ago  have  prohibited  the  use  of  white  phos- 
phorus, and,  if  necessary,  should  have  bought 
up  the  patent,  instead  of  inducing  the  owner 
to  give  it  up  without  any  compensation.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post,  however,  thinks 
manufacturers  should  be  as  public-spirited  as 
doctors,  who  give  their  discoveries  freely  to 
the  public  and  refuse  to  patent  any  improved 
surgical  instrument  or  health-aiding  device. 

While  the  Match  Trust's  renunciation  "  flies 
in  the  face  of  all  our  accepted  capitalistic 
notions  of  what  is  right  and  proper."  the 
New  York  Call  (Soc.)  is  quite  sure  that  it 
does  not  prove  "  that  capital  is  unselfish  and 
altruistic,  and  that  the  Socialist  analysis  of 
capitalism  is  all  wrong  " — 


"  But  it  does  show  that  even  capitalism  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  poisoning — even  with 
white  phosphorus— all  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  It  shows 
that  the  fundamental  social  instincts  are  ineradicable,  even  at 
the  behest  of  profit.  It  shows  that  the  social  conscience  may, 
on  very  rare  occasions,  triumph  over  capitalistic  greed.  It  also 
shows  what  this  social  conscience  will  be  capable  of  achieving 
in  a  society  from  which  the  greed  for  profit  and  the  ability  to 
exploit  one's  fellows  will  have  been  banished." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


The  Washington  dispatches  say  that  "the  new  Canadian  reciprocity  agree- 
ment will  be  treated  by  Congress  like  an  ordinary  tariff  bill."  Help! — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

The  Match  Trust  in  surrendering  its  patent  on  sesquisulfid  matches 
points  a  lesson  to  other  monopolies  which  is  more  luminous  than  its  product. 
— New  York  World. 

Only  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  this  country  is  of  unmixt  descent. 
The  other  nine-tenths  are  regular  Americans. — Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

The  discovery  of  60,000  new  worlds  makes  us  all  the  sadder  that  the  ship 
subsidy  crowd,  the  Sugar  Trust  and  Senator  Lorimer  happened  to  light  on 
this  one. — Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

A  Chicago  college  professor  has  won  an  automobile  in  a  guessing  contest. 
We  believe  this  is  the  first  time  a  Chicago  college  professor  has  ever  admitted 
that  he  was  guessing. — Chicago  Record- Herald. 


Express  companies  lowering  rates  at  every  little  progressive  movemeijt 
has  a  meaning  of  its  own. — Omaha  News. 

We  note  that  Senator  Clark  is  thinking  of  selling  his  $7,000,000  hduse  in 
New  York,  and  we  also  note  that  he  is  thinking  of  making  the  race  for  senator 
in  Montana. — Southern  Lumberman. 

Discovery  that  some  of  the  corrupt  voters  have  been  .selling  out  to  both 
sides  should  convince  "practical  politicians"  of  the  necessity  of  reforming 
the  law  of  contracts,  at  least. — Nciv  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

After  the  November  election.  President  Taft  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Gatun  dam.  Now  that  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  named  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Republican  committee.  Colonel  Roo.sevelt  is  going  out  to  dedicate  the 
.\rizona  dam.  It  appears  that  these  huge  dams  have  excellent  uses  which 
were  never  contemplated  by  the  engineers  wlio  designed  them. — New  Orleans 
Times- Democrat. 


IMPERIAL  Preference    "REciPRociry^ 


TREE    TRADE" 


'HIGH   T/\R IFF"  "lAf?IFF  Fof?  REVENUE  ONLy"    "INDEPENDENCE 


SIR  WILFRID'S  GREAT  QUICK   CHANGE  ACT,   OH  ALL  THINGS  TO  ALL  MKV. 


— The  WinnipeK  Tribune 


CANADIAN   VIEWS  OF   RECIPROCITY 

A  NOTE  of  pleasure  and  surprize  seems  to  run  through  the 
Canadian  comment  on  the  reciprocity  agreement,  and 
'-  the  distrust  noted  in  these  pages  last  week  gives  way 
to  a  better  feeling  at  the  prospect  of  our  great  market  being 
thrown  wide  open  to  Canadian  foodstuffs.  The  Canadian  people 
appear  to  be  struck  by  the  liberality  of  their  Southern  neigh- 
bor. The  free  admission  of  their  grain  into  the  United  States 
and  a  diminution  of  the  Canadian  duty  laid  on  United  States 
manufactures  astonish  them  and  remind  them  of  the  tariff 
views  of  President  Cleveland.  Some  of  their  papers,  however, 
take  exception  to  the  provisions  which,  as  they  think,  will 
open  the  forests  of  Canada  to  the  devastation  of  American 
axes.  Of  course  the  West  is 
delighted,  and  we  read  in  the 
Manitoba  Free  P)'ess  : 

"  The  results  of  the  prolonged 
negotiations  between  the  Cana- 
dian and  American  Govern- 
ments are  now  before  the  peo- 
ple. The  scope  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  agreed  to  is 
undoubtedly  wider  than  had 
been  anticipated.  While  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  moment  hur- 
ried judgments  may  call  for  re- 
vision, it  may  be  said,  we  think, 
that  the  people  of  Canada  as  a 
whole  will  be  well  satisfied  with 
the  conclusions  which  have  been 
reached. 

"  The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  tariff  is  the  complete  reci- 
procity in  farm  products.  This 
will  undoubtedly  be  popular 
with  the  farmers  both  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West.  The  good 
times  in  the  Eastern  Provinces 
during  the  life  of  the  Elgin 
Treaty  are  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion, and  there  is  no  doubt  that 

the  opening  of  the  markets  of  the  great  American  cities  to  the 
products  of  the  Eastern  farms  will  be  acceptable  and  profitable 
to  the  Eastern  farmer.  In  the  West,  free  wheat  and  free  ac- 
cess to  the  Chicago  market  for  his  cattle  will  undoubtedly  ap- 
peal very  strongly  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil." 

After  assuring  its  readers  that  Ottawa  will  certainly  accept 
the  terms  offered,  The  Free  Press  concludes  that  "  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  failure  to  bring  about  better  trade  relations  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  will  rest  solely  upon  the 
American  people." 

"  Whether  or  not  the  agreement  is  ratified  by  Congress,  it 
will  stand  as  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  desire  of  the  Gov- 
ei-nments  of  the  two  countries  to  bring  to  end  the  days  of  tariff 
wars  and  bring  in  an  era  of  neighborly  consideration,"  remarks 
the  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser,  "for  this  ti-ade  agreement  is  a 


Mr.   J.    Canmc-k- 

sainplfs  loi)k  sooil, 
j)n'fer(;n<'('.'" 


complete  reversal  of  the  normal  attitude  of  the  United  States 
for  nearly  half  a  century."    The  editor  proceeds : 

"  Except  during  the  brief  periods  of  Cleveland's  ascendency, 
the  policy  of  the  country  since  the  Civil  War  has  been  one  of 
stiff-necked  protectionism,  with  a  particularly  forbidding  front 
toward  Canada.  Probably  no  persons  have  been  more  surprized 
at  the  change  than  the  Canadian  negotiators.  They  could 
scarcely  have  expected  such  liberality  when  they  set  out  for 
Washington." 

Yet  "good  relations  with  the  United  States,"  declares  the 
Toronto  Globe,  are  seen  to  be  "  consistent  with  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  British  preferential  tariff,"  "  the  keynote  "  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  "fiscal  policy."  "The  continent  is  taken  by 
surprize  "  by  the  disclosure   at  Ottawa  and  at  Washington  of 

what  will  prove  "  an  improve- 
ment in  the  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,"  ob- 
serves the  Montreal  Herald,  and 
it  thus  eulogizes  President  Taft : 

"  The  man  who  is  responsible 
to  his  people  for  these  measures 
designed  with  the  common  pur- 
pose of  removing  occasions  of 
friction  between  kindred  and 
neighboring  peoples,  must  be 
given  high  rank  among  the 
statesmen  of  his  time." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  To- 
ronto Neirs  utters  a  warning. 
We  should  fear  the  Greeks  even 
when  they  bring  gifts.  Ameri- 
can deforestation  is  to  be  re- 
paired by  the  gaining  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of 
"  access  to  Canadian  timber, 
pulp  wood,  and  raw  materials."' 
Of  the  President  we  read  in 
this  loyal  organ : 

"  He  is  striving  to  lay  a  controlling  hand  upon  our  great  un- 
used heritage  before  we  develop  our  own  manufactures  to  a 
higher  state,  or  bind  ourselves  in  closer  trade  bonds  to  Great 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire." 

But  a  much  direr  bugbear  presents  itself — 

"The  whole  tendency  of  the  agreement  will  be  more  than 
ever  to  subject  the  people  of  Canada  to  American  influences. 
The  ultimate  political  results  may  be  disintegrating  to  a  serious 
degree.  Confederation  has  progressed  and  developed  so  much 
national  spirit  under  the  national  policy  that  it  must  be  regard- 
ed as  a  dangerous  expedient  to  abandon  that  instrument  of 
nationhood." 

The  "  disintegrating  "  effect  of  the  measure  is  further  outlined 
by  the  Toronto  Tribune.  As  the  policy  of  protection  is  that 
of   the   Conservatives  under   Borden   and   the   Liberals   under 


Glad  to  do  some  business  with  you,  Sam.    Your 
But,  you  know,  I  always  give  my  old  man  here  the 
— The  Montreal  Hmilil. 
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Laurier,  why  not  form  a  third  or  "  Western  party  "  ?  this  paper 
asks,  and  continues : 

"  Regarding  the  question  from  the  present  outlook,  there 
seems  no  other  avenue  of  relief  in  sight.  It  is  high  time  that 
organization  was  being  perfected  looking  to  this  end,  so  that 
the  West  may  be  ready  to  send  such  a  delegation  to  Ottawa 
next  general  election  as  will  secure  the  much-needed  and 
earnestly  longed-for  relief.  So  long  as  the  political  leaders 
rely  upon  Quebec  for  their  majority,  just  so  long  will  it  be  im- 
possible to  adopt  a  policy  which  will  result 
in  the  real  development  of  the  Western 
country." 

Speaking  of  the  peril  to  Canada's  independ- 
ence from  freer  trade,  the  Toronto  Globe, 
quoted  above,  remarks : 

"  We  do  not  say  that  Canada  can  not  sur- 
vive under  the  advent  of  freer  trade  with  the 
United  States  ;  but  we  do  say  that  for  some 
years  now  Canada  has  a  better  chance  of 
realizing  her  right  to  be  a  great,  free,  and 
independent  English-speaking  community  on 
this  North  American  continent,  if  she  thought 
less  of  tariff  and  more  of  nationhood.  In 
time  we  will  get  all  these  things  and  they 
may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  but 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  lay  good  and  deep 
and  solid  the  foundations  of  our  claim  to  half 
of  the  North  American  continent,  and  of  our 
right  to  be  British  and  to  maintain  British 
institutions  and  to  look  forward  to  some  kind 
of  an  even  closer  bond  between  the  various 
members  of  the  British  Empire. 

"  No  matter  what  happens,  in  any  case 
Canada  will  go  ahead  and  assert  her  autonomy 
and  realize  her  aspirations.  And  one  way  to 
our  mind  is  to  make  a  tariff  that  suits  our- 
selves absolutely  and  not  be  a  party  to  one 
which  may  happen  to  suit  the  desire  of 
American  statesmen  and  their  aspiration  of 
'  unifying  this  continent. '  " 


Copyrighted  by  W.  &  D.  Humic)  . 

THE    DUKE     OF    CONNAUGHT. 

Brother  of  Edward  VII.,  Canada's  new 
Governor-General. 


CANADA'S  ROYAL  GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

FOR  THE  first  time  in  the  history  of  England  a  prince 
of  royal  blood  has  been  appointed  as  ruler  of  a  British 
dependency.  It  is  true  that  in  1799  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
father  of  Queen  Victoria,  took  command  of  the  troops  in 
Canada,  and  the  site  of  his  country  house  is  still  pointed  out  on 
the  shores  of  Bedford  Basin,  near  Halifax.  But  Prince  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Connaught,  the  last  surviving  son  of 
Queen  Victoria,  is  the  first  royal  personage 
who  has  held  the  reins  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment in  England's  foreign  possessions.  The 
appointment  is  made  for  two  years,  instead  of 
the  usual  five,  and  is  thus  [considered  by  the 
press  to  be  merely  experimental.  It  is,  how- 
ever, looked  upon  as  in  some  way  almost  revo- 
lutionary and  suggests  changes  in  the  equili- 
bration of  British  power  which  are  almost 
startling.  Thus  the  London  Morning  Post, 
which  is  the  organ  of  the  English  aristoc- 
racy, launches  into  the  following  daring 
speculation : 

"  It  will  doubtless  be  argued  that  there  is 
now  no  reason  in  theory,  excluding  tradition 
and  convenience,  why  the  King  should  not 
reside  in  Canada  and  delegate  his  duties  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  a  distinguished  member 
of  his  house.  Some  such  development  might, 
if  the  Empire  holds  together,  occur  fifty  years 
hence,  when  the  Dominion  will  probably  out- 
class Great  Britain  in  population  and  power, 
without  any  constitutional  innovation  on  the 
principle  established  by  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught's  appointment." 


The  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser  exults  over  the  provisional 
agreement  as  "the  Canadian  Farmers'  Triumph,"  but  the 
Toronto  World  philosophically  remarks  that  there  is  no  use  at 
present  in  wasting  words  of  either  praise  or  blame  on  it,  for 

"  There  is  not  only  the  possibility  of  the  measure  being  ob- 
structed at  Ottawa,  but  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  being 
successfully  obstructed  at  Washington. " 


HOW   THE    F.VRMBR    BENEFITS   FROM   THE    PROTECTIVE   TARIFF. 

— Grain  Growers'  Guide  (Winnipeg). 


The  London  Daily  Mail,  however,  regards 
the  innovation  as  ominous.  America  and 
Canada  will  be  drawn  closer  by  a  tariff  agree- 
ment, which  may  result  in  the  eventual  absorption  of  the  Do- 
minion by  the  United  States.  Before  the  Prince  has  reached 
his  transatlantic  throne  he  may  find  that  its  authority  is  going 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  encroaching  upon  the  place  and 
power  of  the  Union  Jack.     As  this  paper  puts  it : 

"  Does  he  succeed  to  an  empty  throne  ?  Has  Canada,  in 
drawing  nearer  to  the  United  States,  set  her  foot  on  the  road 
to  separation  from  Great  Britain  ?  There  are  people  who  will 
see  in  the  agreement  the  end  of  imperial  federation.  Imperial 
preference,  of  which  Canada  was  the  cornerstone,  is  dead. 

"  It  was  on  this  that  many  people  in  Great  Britain  built  the 
stately  fabric  of  a  federated  empire.  We  must  not  misjudge 
the  Canadians  because  they  have  rejected  the  cornerstone,  but 
herein  lies  the  root  of  the  danger  which  imperial  federation 
has  to  face.  Without  Canada  there  can  be  no  imperial  prefer- 
ence, but  the  breach  of  the  Federal  fabric  is  not  past  mending. " 

But  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  Canadian  loyalty  and 
desire  for  confederation  in  the  Empire  is  desired  by  Canadians 
from  other  than  fiscal  considerations,  and  we  are  further  told 
by  The  Daily  Mail : 

"  Federation  is  not  dependent  upon  preference  or  any  fiscal 
form.  It  still  lives  in  Canada.  "The  Duke  of  Connaught,  tho 
he  can  not  exert  political  influence,  will  do  much  to  strengthen 
the  sentiment  of  Canadians  toward  the  Empire." 

The  fact  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  gradually 
drawing  so  close  together  has  been  one  reason  why  the  British 
Government  has  sent  a  son  of  Queen  Victoria  to  rouse  the  love 
and  loyalty  of  the  colonists  by  his  presence.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  the  London  Standard,  which  declares : 

"  It  is  possible  to  detect  in  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  a  stroke  of  royal  statecraft  designed  to  counteract 
the  possibly  injurious  effects  of  the  commercial  approximation 
of  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States  and  to  remedy  some  of 
the  mischief  wrought  by  fiscal  perversity." 
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A  GREAT  CANAL  TO   CROSS  RUSSIA 

WHILE  FRANCE  is  dreaming  of  a  canal  to  bisect  the 
Republic  and  bring  the  Mediterranean  shipping  to 
Cherbourg  without  having  to  pass  the  guns  of  Gibral- 
tar and  the  storms  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Russia  is  making  a 
similar  plan  to  connect  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Baltic  and  save 
the  expense  of  keeping  two  fleets  that  can  never  be  joined  in 
one.  No  Russian  war-ships  can  pass  the  Dardanelles,  but  the 
canal  would  allow  their  easy  transfer  from  one  sea  to  the  other 
by  a  short  cut,  and  the  merchant-ships  which  now  have  to  cir- 
cumnavigate half  Europe  would  have  a  safe  and  unromantic 
cross-country  trip,  or  be  replaced  by  barges.  The  Tour  dn 
Monde  (Paris)  explains  the  details  of   the  scheme  as  follows : 

"  The  project  to  create  between  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  a 
navigable  waterway  is  now  being  undertaken.  It  will  start 
from  Riga  on  the  Baltic  and  follow  the  course  of  the  Duna  for 
about  300  miles  until  it  reaches  Vitebsk.  A  canal  of  about  60 
miles  in  length  will  continue  it  to  Kopys  on  the  Dnieper.  The 
altitude  of  this  place  is  some  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  there 
will  necessarily  be  a  number  of  locks  in  this  climb.  Higher  up 
the  acclivity  will  be  a  reservoir  for  feeding  the  waters  of  the 
canal.  On  leaving  Kopys  the  course  of  the  waterway  will  be 
in  the  bed  of  the  Dnieper  until  it  debouches  at  Kherson  on  the 
Black  Sea.  The  total  length  of  this  watercourse  is  to  be  1,800 
miles.  The  canal  will  be  145  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  Its 
surface  width  will  be  over  300  feet.  Its  depth  throughout  will 
not  be  less  than  80  feet.  It  can  therefore  be  used  by  ships  of 
large  burden." 

The  cost  of  the  "  Czar  Nicholas  II.  Canal  "  is  then  thus 
detailed: 

"  The  cost  of  constructing  the  navigable  way  to  be  known  as 
the  '  Czar  Nicholas  Canal  '  is  estimated  at  $275,000,000,  or  $92,- 
000  per  kilometer.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  these  figures 
will  be  found  inadequate  as  the  work  advances." 

The  writer  discounts  the  actual  saving  of  time  attained  by 
employing  such  a  canal  in  navigation  and  predicts  that  most  of 
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GERMANY'S   ADVANCE  ON   INDIA 

A  SINISTER  threat  to  Britain's  rule  in  India  is  seen  by 
h-\^  some  observers  to  be  hidden  in  the  recent  entente  be- 
-*■  -^  tween  Germany  and  Russia  and  the  projection  of  the 
Bagdad  railway  with  its  extension  to  the  "gates  of  India." 
Two  noted  French  writers,  Vicomte  de  Guichen  and  the  more 
illustrious  historian  Auguste  Hanotaux,  ex-Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  French  Republic  and  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  treat  it  with  grave  concern.     Both  these  gentlemen 


THE  SHORT  tTT  TO  CONNECT  THE  BLACK  SEA  AND  THE  HAI.T.C. 

the  time  supposed  to  be  saved  will  be  lost  in  getting  through 
the  many  locks.  But  strategic  reasons  are  declared  likely  to 
outweigh  all  else  and  will  induce  the  Government  to  build  the 
waterway. — Translation  made  for 'Yh^  Literary  Digest. 


A   BAD   CASE. 

John  Bull — "  I  thought  this  dreadnought    bed   would    cure 
those  German  nightmares,  but  they  are  worse  than  ever  !  " 

— Jugend  (Munich). 

think  that  Germany,  while  by  no  means  abandoning  her  power- 
ful naval  base  in  the  North  Sea,  intends  simultaneously  to  con- 
front the  Powers  of  Asia  as  a  land  Power.  Vicomte  de  Guichen, 
writing  in  the  Soleil  (Paris),  observes: 

"  Is  it  not  plain  to  every  one  that  Germany  is  making  ener- 
getic efforts  to  induce  Russia  to  assume  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Persia  a  more  clear  and  positive  attitude,  by  allying  herself 
with  the  execution  of  a  project  recently  suggested  at  Berlin  ? 
This  is  to  end  in  an  agreement  with  Germany  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  of  railways  with  a  terminus  on  the  open  sea,  to 
paralyze  the  century-long  influence  of  England  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  is  a  masterly  plan  which  would  insure  in  these  regions 
the  frustration  of  any  other  combination  England  might  form  ; 
at  the  same  time  dealing  a  deadly  blow  at  Britain's  colonial 
power  in  India." 

Mr.  Hanotaux  writes  to  the  same  effect  in  the  Revue  Hebdo- 
madaire  (Paris).  He  gives  apparently  sound  reasons  for  his 
conviction  that  British  interests  are  gravely  menaced  by  Ger- 
man intrigues  south  of  the  Caspian.  William  II.  has  found  a 
"  line  of  least  resistance,"  we  are  told,  "  for  the  promotion  of  a 
world  policy  and  for  a  mortal  attack  upon  the  British  Empire." 

Mr.  Hanotaux  points  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Isvolsky,  an 
anti-Germanist,  from  Russia's  Ministrj^  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  German  and  Russian  Emperors  at 
Potsdam,  as  darkly  significant : 

"We  see  now,  with  conclusive  evidence,  the  meaning  of 
the  fall  of  Mr.  Isvolsky  and  of  the  imperial  interviews.  Ger- 
many has  taken  shrewd  advantage  of  her  opportunity.  She 
has  directed  all  her  action  to  one  point,  namely,  the  East.  In 
the  East  the  Triple  Alliance  between  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy  feels  itself  strong.  There  is  no  ditch,  no  obstacle, 
between  the  vast  military  power  which  it  has  and  the  field 
open  before  it.  From  Austria-Hungary  to  Rumania,  to  Turkey, 
even  to  Asia  Minor,  the  valley  of  the  Danube  extends  a  direct 
road.  The  march  to  the  East  lies  along  the  new  road  which 
Germany  has  discovered,  and  is  resolutely  entering  upon.  Yet 
Greater  Germany,  while  turning  to  the  land,  does  not  abandon 
the  sea.  On  the  land  as  on  the  sea,  Germany  is  on  the  war- 
path after  England— England  farthest  from  its  base  of  opera- 
tions, England  at  the  most  exposed,  the  most  critical,  point  of 
the  whole  Empire,  at  the  gates  of  Egypt  and  India." 

He  sums  up  his  thesis  as  follows : 

"The  Russian  and  German  railway  systems  will  unite  into 
one  iron  road  like  the  blending  of  two  affluents  into  a  single 
stream.      Both  will  arrive  at  Bagdad,  will  sweep  along  the 
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right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  unchecked  stretch  out  to  the 
Persian  Gulf — thence  to  Koweit  and  the  route  to  India." 

Mr.  Hanotaux  declares  sarcastically  that  England  is  asleep 
and   "  prefers    destroying  her  Constitution   to  guarding   her 
Empire."     Of  his  remarks  the  London  Out- 
look says : 

"  Here  is  the  most  tremendous  prophecy 
of  doom  which  has  ever  rung  the  knell  of  a 
State  abandoned  to  somnolent  or  criminal 
guardians.  All  that  Clive  and  Chatham 
founded,  all  that  Wellesley  and  Nelson  won, 
all  that  Crimean  wars  and  Indian  mutinies 
could  not  even  loosen  from  the  grasp  of  the 
ruling  race,  all  that  is  flung  to-day  before 
the  foi'eign  eagles  of  carnage  and  rapine ; 
and  in  an  epoch  when  hours  have  the  im- 
portance of  weeks,  and  when  weeks  can 
count  as  years  for  preparation  and  victory, 
we  have  Mr.  Lloyd-George  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  private  property  and  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  on  the  Socialist  millennium!  In  the 
designs  of  Germany  a  naval  menace  in  the 
North  Sea,  capable  of  chaining  the  defense 
of  England  to  the  English  shore,  can,  with- 
out  risking  a  ship  or  a  midshipman,  effec- 
tually cooperate  in  schemes  of  universal  empire  beyond  the* 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  passes  of  Baluchistan." 

The  London  Nation,  however,  thinks  there  is  no  reason  for 
British  and  French  excitement  over  the  fact  that  Germany  "  has 
induced  Russia  to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  the  Bagdad  rail- 
way'by  consenting  to  its  eventual  linking  up  with  the  Russo- 
Persian  system,"  and  adds: 

"  There  is  nothing  in  this  simple  business  transaction  which 
would  seem  to  warrant  the  excited  questionings  of  the  French 
press,  or  the  triumphant  self-congratulations  of'the  German 
papers." — Translations  made  fo>-^HE  Literary  Digest. 


DKNJIRO  KOTOKU 


Leader  of  the  Japanese  anarchists,  ex- 
ecuted with  his  wife  and  ten  companions  on 
January  24. 


JAPAN'S  SOCIALIST  SCARE 

/^CCORDING  to  the  Tokyo  col-respondent  of  the  Socialist 
/-\  organ  Vorwaerts  (Berlin),  the  Government  of  the 
-*-  -^  Mikado  has  been  "  stung  wide  awake  "  to  the  fact  that 
Socialism  is  rampant  in  Japan,  and  severe  measures  are  being 
taken  against  those  who  express  their  opinions  freely  about 
the  execution  of  Kotoku  and  his  companions.  In  Yokohama  a 
man  who  publicly  in  a  restaurant  criticized  the  secret  trial  of 
the  conspirators  was  denounced  by  a  spy,  arrested,  and  finally 
condemned  to  seven  years'  imprisonment.  A  country  editor 
who  criticized  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  the  would-be  as- 
sassins was  clapped  into  prison  and  his  journal  suspended.  In 
the  new  budget  an  appropriation  of  $63,000  has  been  made, 
nominally  for  the  purpose  of  providing  more  head  officials  of 
the  political  police.  In  reality 
this  sum  is  to  be  applied  for 
purposes  of  espionage.  A  hun- 
dred special  police  inspectors 
have  been  appointed  for  1911, 
"  when  they  are  to  be  let  loose 
like  bloodhounds  to  track  the 
Socialists. "  "  In  all  the  bureaus 
of  police  reigns  a  feverish  ac- 
tivity ;  and  secret  orders  are 
daily  given  out.  The  condition 
of  things  is  such  that  one  might 
think  it  was  war  time." 

So  far  this  German  corre- 
spondent. But  he  is  confirmed 
by  Japanese  testimony.  In  the 
Mainidi  (Osaka)  we  read  that 
Socialism  is  rapidly  spreading. 


TRIAL   OF  THE   ANARCHISTS  AT  TOKVO. 

Scene  in  the  court-room  sketched  by  a  Japanese  artist. 


Osaka  has  been  called  the  "  Venice  of  Japan."  It  is  a  city  of 
1,226,590  inhabitants,  being  secondlin  size  to  Tokyo.  Theaters, 
factories,  colleges,  and  places  of  gaiety  abound  there.  We  are 
told  by  the  Osaka  paper  that  students  and  educated  people, 
women  as  well  as  men,  espouse  the  move- 
ment toward  a  Utopian  social  condition. 
Even  the  I'ich  people  of  this  flourishing  city 
are  in  many  cases  Socialists.  To  quote  the 
words  of  the  Mainidi  : 

"  Socialistic  books  and  newspapers  from 
abroad  are  eagerly  read  by  these  enthusi- 
asts. We  see  women  joining  the  crusade 
with  passionate  self-abandonment.  Their 
object  is  to  overturn  the  present  order  of 
things  and  institutions,  to  create  a  new 
society,  in  which  family  relations,  as  they 
prevail  in  Japan,  will  be  entirely  remodeled. 
Of  course  the  authorities  use  their  efforts, 
as  far  as  they  can,  against  the  introduction 
and  diffusion  of  such  ideas,  but  it  is  hard 
to  stop  private  conversation,  and  to  destroy 
all  writings  on  Socialistic  subjects,  all  the 
more  so  because  the  essays  and  other  pufb- 
lications  are  written  in  a  foreign  language, 
unknown  to  the  police.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Socialism  is  stri- 
king deeper  and  deeper  roots  in  the  Empire  of  the  Mikado." 

Dr.  Kuwada,  writing  in  the  Shin  Koran  (Tokyo),  gives  many 
reasons  why  the  placid  and  submissive  Jap  flies  for  refuge  to 
Socialism.  It  is  because  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the  labor- 
ing classes,  especially  the  women,  and  the  weight  of  excessive 
taxation  which  overburdens  the  people  in  general.  Of  the  lot 
of  Japanese  laboring  women  he  says : 

"  There  is  no  more  melancholy  lot  than  that  of  the  Japanese 
working  women.  There  are  at  present  about  800,000  engaged 
in  the  various  factories  and  these  all  lead  a  life  of  suffering  of 
which  there  is  no  mitigation.  They  work  all  day  long  without 
even  stopping  to  eat.  The  head  of  the  establishment  fre- 
quently has  an  understanding  with  the  foremen  so  that  the 
wretches  have  to  pass  their  lunch  hour  at  the  factory,  and  to 
keep  on  working  until  the  time  agreed  upon  as  the  end  of  the 
day's  labor.  In  some  of  the  cotton-mills  they  are  obliged  to 
perform  the  most  exhausting  work  and  are  exposed  to  a  thou- 
sand dangers  from  mingling  with  the  workmen.  Those  who 
make  mistakes  in  their  work  are  subjected  to  punishments  of 
extreme  severity,  being  either  flogged  or  imprisoned.  There 
is  no  moral  protection  afforded  these  women,  and  out  of  the 
800,000,  there  are  700,000  below  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
100,000  below  ten  years,  and  yet  no  law  protects  these  children 
or  safeguards  their   moral  life." 

Even  in  Europe  Japan's  treatment  of  Kotoku  is  not  wholly 
approved.  The  London  Daily  News  expresses  a  wide-spread 
feeling  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  trial  has  been  conducted  in  complete  secrecy.  The 
public  has  not  been  allowed  to  learn  what  the  evidence  against 

the  prisoners  was,  nor  even,  ex- 
cept in  vague  terms,  what  the 
indictment  against  them  was. 
That  has  created  a  very  bad  im- 
pression in  the  western  world, 
which  has  been  deepened  by 
persistent  attempts,  obviously 
semi-official  in  inspiration,  to 
circulate  in  this  country  demon- 
strably false  accounts  of  the 
case. " 


The  Humanite  (Paris)  con- 
demns the  "savage  verdict," 
stigmatizes  its  "  monstrous  ir- 
regularities "  and  says  that 
"  the  judges  should  have  recoiled 
from  the  atrocious  barbarity  of 
such  a  sentence." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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^T  LEAST  half  the  people  in  America  need  glasses  ;  at 
present  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  but  a  small 
fraction  of  that  number  to  get  right  and  accurate 
ones."  So  wrote  Dr.  George  M.  Gould  some  time  ago;  that 
what  he  said  is  accurately  true  would  appear  from  statistics 
collected  personally  by  Algernon  Tassin  and  published  in  Good 
Housekeeping  (Springfield,  Mass.,  February).  Mr.  Tassin 
blames  both  the  prescribing  oculist  and  the  optician  who  at- 
tempts to  make  glasses  to  fit  his  prescriptions.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Tassin  finds  that  40  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  oculist's  trial 
glasses  are  marked  2  to  5  degrees  wrong.  The  optician  has 
done  faulty  work  and  the  oculist  has  accepted  it  with  childlike 
simplicity.  "This  explains  some,  at  least,  of  my  failures," 
wrote  one,  when  the  bad  news  was  broken  to  him  by  Mr.  Tassin, 
a  layman.     We  quote  the  following  paragraphs: 

"  The  matter  of  relieving  eye-strain  depends  upon  three 
things ;  Finding  the  right  lens,  getting  the  right  lens,  and 
wearing  it  properly.  The.se  severally  depend  upon  the  oculist, 
the  optician,  and  the  oculist  and  the  wearer. 

"  Prescribing  glasses  is,  naturally,  work  of  the  most  delicate 
and  painstaking  description  ;  it  can  not  be  done  rapidly,  and  it 
can  not  be  done  once  for  all 

"  '  The  office  charge  for  each  visit, '  says  the  American  oculist 
who  has  the  gieatest  Eui-opean  reputation,  '  is  a  fraud,  and 
should  be  estimated  as  such.  The  single  charge  for  the  case 
(whether  little  or  much),  which  includes  the  necessai-y  number 
of  visits  for  a  month  or  two,  is  the  sole  way  to  in.sure  skilled 
work  and  treat  the  patient  honorably.'  .  .  .  Any  man  who 
attempts  a  refraction  without  first  paralyzing  the  muscle  of 
accommodation  by  the  use  of  a  mydriatic  fails  to  ascertain  the 
exact  vision  of  the  patient,  and  gets  only  the  vision  he  is  able 
to  secure  by  straining  this  muscle  to  focus  the  eye.  Yet  so 
much  has  been  the  incompetence  of  the  ordinary  oculist  that 
now  a  whole  class  of  refractionists  has  arisen  and  gained  legal 
recognition  which  may  prescribe  glasses  without  first  paralyzing 
this  muscle — altho  they  resort  to  a  crudely  physical  and  in- 
effective means  to  do  so. 

"  The  vicious  erior  of  allowing  men  to  treat  the  eye  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  human  system  will  be 
apparent  to  any  one  who  admits  that  both  oculists  and  doctors 
are  right  in  saying  that  eye-strain  has  close  connection  and 
interaction  with  other  functional  disorders  of  the  body 

"  The  second  step  in  curing  eye-strain  is,  after  finding  the 
right  lens,  to  get  it 

"  Prior  to  fifteen  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
tell  whether  a  lens  was  absolutely  correct  or  not.  It  was  sim- 
ply neutralized  or  tested  by  a  lens  measure  or  cai-d ;  and  this 
method  could  not  reveal  small  errors  which,  like  low  degrees 
of  astigmatism,  caused  the  greatest  functional  disorder  of  the 
eyes  or  of  some  other  part  of  the  system.  Then  a  machine  was 
invented  which  showed  whether  the  mechanically  correct  lens 
was  optically  correct  also,  but  in  case  of  incorrectness  the  ma- 
chine was  unable  to  show  how  this  could  be  remedied.  Thus — 
as  a  new  lens  was  necessary  if  the  old  one  was  wrong — the 
optician  almost  invariably  retained  the  old  lens  unless  the  error 
was  glaring.  If  the  lens  was  not  five  degrees  wrong,  he  re- 
fused to  throw  it  away — altho  one  degree  is  enough  to  give 
symptoms. 

"  In  1905  a  new  machine  allowed  the  lens  to  be  marked  rigidly 
and  securely  by  apparatus,  instead  of  unsafely  and  unsteadily 
by  hand,  as  had  been  the  case  before.  Of  these  machines  only 
450  were  sold  to  the  entire  optical  trade.  Of  the  first  machines, 
so  few  had  been  sold  that  the  holders  of  the  patent  didn't  think 
it  would  pay  to  prosecute  the  inventor  of  the  second  machine, 
which  they  claimed  was  an  infringement.  A  year  ago  this 
second  machine  was  so  improved  that  it  not  only  detected  the 
error  in  the  lens,  but  showed  how  it  was  made  and  how  it  could 
be  corrected.  Yet  this  machine-  absolutely  the  only  means  of 
accuracy — is  possest  by  not  over  50  opticians  and  oculists  out  of 
28,000  in  the  country  !  The  machine  costs  $60  ;  yet  even  the  con- 
scientious opticians  prefer  to  throw  away  10  per  cent,  of  their 
lenses,  and  oculists  to  do  unsatisfactory  work  because  of  un- 
verified results,  rather  than  make  this  small  outlay 


"  At  present,  piohaVjly  27,000  opticians  and  oculists  in  the 
United  States  are  still  holding  up  the  lens  before  a  cro.ss 
marked  on  a  piece  of  cardboard  and  unsteadily  placing  on  the 
lens  with  the  other  hand  ink  dots  to  ascertain  its  accuracy. 
The  slightest  tremble  of  either  hand  vitiates  entirely  the  whole 
result.  The  most  skilful  and  painstaking  optician  in  the  world 
could  not,  by  this  primitive  method,  obtain  accuracy  even  with 
the  largest-sized  cylinder.  What,  then,  of  the  ordinary-  optician 
with  the  weaker  astigmatic  lenses,  where  an  error  is  even  more 
disastrous  in  its  consequences  V 

"  The  third  step  in  curing  eye-strain  is  to  see  that  the  right 
lens,  once  found  and  made,  is  properly  adjusted  and  worn 
properly  afterward.  No  honest  or  self-respecting  oculist  will 
allow  a  patient  to  wear  a  pair  of  gla.s.ses  before  they  have  been 
adjusted  by  himself,  yet  most  oculists  do  not  even  test  the 
lenses  after  they  have  been  '  fitted  '  by  the  optician,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  looking  to  their  centering  or  adjustment.  A  lens  wrongly 
centered  is  as  bad  as  a  lens  wrongly  made.  For  correct  cen- 
tering the  frame  is  as  important  as  the  lenses,  yet  only  the 
best  oculists  pay  any  attention  to  it.  The  amount  of  askew- 
ness  which  a  pair  of  glasses  may  assume  undetected  by  any  Vmt 
practised  eyes  simply  evades  description." 

But  once  safely  out  of  the  office,  we  may  say,  the  fight  is 
over.  By  no  means!  says  Mr.  Tassin.  The  attachments  to  the 
lens  work  loose,  and  the  lens  falls  at  an  angle,  which  is  the 
same  as  if  it  were  incorrect  in  the  beginning.  Besides  this,  we 
often  see,  not  only  children,  but  grown-ups,  looking  through  a 
glass  which  would  cause  them  to  blu.sh  if  it  were  a  window- 
pane  in  their  own  house.  What  Mr.  Tassin  calls  the  "  silly 
prejudice  "  against  spectacles  is,  also,  he  says,  in  the  ca.se  of 
heavy  lenses,  a  cause  of  failure  to  cure  eye-strain.  Finally, 
no  one  may  safely  wear  the  same  glasses  for  over  two  years. 
Mr.  Tassin  admonishes  us  in  conclusion : 

"You  can  make  your  oculist  a  better  one  by  asking  him  some 
questions  which  will  worry  him:  'Have  you  yourself  tested 
your  trial  lenses.''  '  Have  you  a  modern  axis  finder  to  enable 
you  to  test  them  ?  And  to  test  also  the  centering  on  these 
lenses  I  have  brought  from  the  optician  ?  Are  you  sure  the 
man  you  are  sending  me  to  has  a  machine  ?  If  he  hasn't,  why 
don't  you  make  him  get  one  ?  '  A  patient  can  refuse  to  take  a 
pair  of  glasses  until  the  oculist  has  personally  tested  and  ad- 
justed them  afterward.  Rest  assured  that  when  he  finds  you 
are  demanding  all  these  things,  he  will  begin  post-haste  to  sup- 
ply the  answers  for  them. 

"If  we  admit,  as  we  must,  that  eye-strain  may  cause  innu- 
merable physical  disorders,  we  must  see  then  what  moral  as  well 
as  physical  good  we  can  accomplish  by  forcing  oculists  and  opti- 
cians to  become  better  workmen.  Put  the  thumbscrews  on  your 
oculist,  and  in  helping  yourself,  help  to  bring  about  more 
quickly  a  better  world." 


POCKET  WIRELESS— An  Italian  inventor,  Cerebotani,  who 
has  recently  held  in  Paris  an  exhibition  of  his  various  ingenious 
electrical  devices,  has  reduced  the  apparatus  necessary  to  re- 
ceive wireless  messages  to  a  size  so  small  that  he  calls  it  a 
"  pocket  wireless  telegraph."  Cerebotani,  who  is  described  in 
Cosynos  (Paris)  as  an  "Italian  prelate,"  has  held  for  some 
years  a  professor's  chair  in  Munich,  Bavaria.  His  inventions 
include  a  printing  telegraph,  said  to  be  easily  and  rapidly 
usable  by  any  one  who  knows  how  to  read ;  a  wireless  print- 
ing telegraph,  which,  it  is  predicted,  will  revolutionize  wire- 
less methods ;  a  selector,  for  use  either  with  or  without 
wires,  which  may  solve  the  problem  of  wireless  secrecy  ;  and 
a  new  form  of  telautograph.  The  pocket  wireless,  says  Cos- 
vios,  may  be  carried  easily,  perhaps  not  in  an  ordinary  pocket, 
but  at  least  in  a  small  case,  like  an  opera-glass. 

"  It  is  a  receiving  instrument  only.  An  officer,  a  soldier,  any 
person  whatever,  when  sent  with  a  detachment  or  on  a  mission, 
will  continue  to  receive,  as  he  goes,  instructions  sent  out  by 
means  of  a  wireless  transmitter.  For  short  distances,  a  wire 
thrown  over  a  branch  or  a  roof  and  connected  to  the  apparatus 
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will  serve  as  antenna.  ...  The  signals  are  alphabetic,  but 
they  are  not  printed  on  a  tape ;  in  the  place  of  a  type-wheel 
there  is  a  simple  needle  which  moves  over  a  dial,  as  in  the 
Breguet  telegraph,  and  stops  at  the  letter  desired.  The  pointer 
is  then  returned  to  zero  by  pressing  a  button  and  then  moves 
forward  again,  spelling  the  dispatch  out  letter  by  letter  before 
the  eyes  of  the  receiving  operator. " — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


TO   DIRECT  THE   WIRELESS 

HAVE  WE  at  last  a  method  of  defeating  the  wireless 
"  butters-in,"  chiefly  amateurs,  against  whose  activi- 
ties Congress  has  vainly  been  trying  to  legislate  with- 
out discouraging  wireless  activities  altogether  ?  The  present 
methods  of  wireless  telegraphy  remind  one  of  a  boy  who  com- 
municates with  his  fellows  by  standing  on  the  village  green 
and  yelling.  He  reaches  the  person  for  whom  his  remarks  are 
intended,  but  he  also  annoys  countless  others,  and  malicious 
playmates  may  confuse  the  recipient  by  adding  their  own  yells 


VOLSIN    BIPLANE   WITH    MACHINE   GUN. 

Practical  tests  with  such  air-going  artillery  may  hasten  the  realization  of 
"  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue." 

to  the  din.  The  ethereal  disturbance  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
place  where  wireless  apparatus  abounds  is  strictly  analogous 
to  this.  What  we  want  is  the  analogue  of  a  speaking-tube,  so 
that  the  wireless  message  may  go  in  one  direction  only,  with- 
out spreading.  Various  devices  have  been  tried  with  this  in 
view,  but  the  first  promising  commercial  success  is  that  of 
Bellini  and  Tosi,  Italian  electricians,  which  is  to  be  installed 
on  the  steamers  of  the  French  transatlantic  line.  A  writer  in 
the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  December  24)  recalls  that  sev- 
eral years  ago  Professor  Blondel,  the  eminent  French  scien- 
tist, found  that  a  row  of  vertical  antennae,  regularly  spaced 
at  double  the  distance  of  the  wave-lengths  they  emitted,  sent 
out  waves  that  were  strongest  when  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  antennas  and  zero  in  the  plane  itself.  This  arrangement 
in  its  simplest  form — consisting  of  two  antennae  side  by  side 
— has  been  used  practically.     We  read  of  its  workings : 

"  As  the  system  operated  as  a  transmitter  or  as  a  receiver, 
it  enabled  the  sending  of  concentrated  waves  in  a  given  direc- 
tion or  their  reception  with  greater  facility  in  one  direction 
than  in  others.  Thus  fixt  posts  could  be  established  especially 
for  communication  withother  fixt  posts,  interfering  with  others 
or  being  interfered  with  by  them  in  the  least  possible  degree. 
If  the  system  can  be  moved  about  a  vertical  axis,  the  direction 
of  emission  and  reception  may  be  varied  and  communication  Is 
made  possible,  under  the  same  condition,  with  posts  situated 
in  various  directions.     The  installation   of  such  movable  sys- 


tems on  land  is  extremely  awkward,  since  the  antennae  must 
generally  be  120  to  180  feet  long  and  the  wave-lengths  in  use 
vary  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet,  offering  great  practical  difficul- 
ties. But  it  may  be  realized  on  board  ship,  when  there  are  at 
least  two  high  masts,  serving  as  natural  supports  for  antennae. 
.  .  .  Except  in  case  of  extreme  danger,  however,  one  could 
scarcely  imagine  an  Atlantic  liner  stopping  to  turn  around  and 
find  out  the  best  position  for  receiving  a  message." 

Bellini  and  Tosi  have  improved  on  this  plan  by  devising  what 
they  call  a  "  dirigible  field,"  being  the  result  of  the  superposi- 
tion of  two  Blondel  rows  of  antennae  in  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  As  the  two  are  excited  in  different  proportions,  the 
resultant  field  may  be  made  to  occupy  a  position  at  any  desired 
angle.  The  result  is  the  same  as  if  the  wires  and  their  mount- 
ings were  caused  to  rotate  physically.  It  is  also  possible,  by 
their  system,  to  detect  at  once  the  proper  position  for  receiving 
a  given  message,  and  to  place  the  field  at  the  proper  angle  for 
doing  so.     To  quote  further : 

"  We  can  see  at  once  all  the  applications  of  such  a  system. 
One  station  can  talk  to  another  without  bother- 
ing any  third  station  or  being  troubled  by  it.  .  .  . 
In  the  second  place,  a  coast  station  may,  by  sig- 
naling to  a  boat  supplied  with  ordinary  wireless 
telegraphic  apparatus,  determine  its  direction  and 
inform  the  boat  of  it.  Two  coast  stations  would 
give  the  boat's  position  as  exactly  as  two  light- 
houses would.  .  .  .  Thus  the  Boulogne  station 
was  able  to  follow  exactly  the  progress  of  a  war- 
ship emitting  periodically  a  wireless  signal,  and 
the  route  indicated  on  a  chart  coincided  exactly 
with  that  recorded  on  the  vessel  itself.  This  is 
most  interesting  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
since  we  may  thus  discover  the  situation  of  an 
enemy's  vessel  or  fleet  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  op- 
erate its  wireless  apparatus,  even  hundreds  of 
miles  away. 

"  Again,  if  the  ships  themselves  are  provided 
with  Bellini-Tosi  apparatus  they  can  find  their 
positions  relatively  to  coast  stations  of  the  ordi- 
nary type,  and  so  proceed  in  a  fog  as  easily  as  in 
clear  weather  by  the  aid  of  lighthouses.  Further, 
as  they  can   keep  tab  on   each  other's  positions 

they  can  avoid  collisions 

"  Experiments  made  on  the  boats  of  the  Com- 

pagnie  Transatlantique  have  been  unprecedentedly 

successful.  .  .  .  These  vessels  have  been  able  to 

the  vision  of  make  land  at  New  York  with  the  same  facility  as 

by  using  the  coast  lighthouses.     So  the  company 

has  decided  to  develop  the  use  of  these  devices 

and  to  install  them  on  all  its  boats.   These  discoveries  constitute 

doubtless  the  most  remarkable  recent  development  of  wireless 

telegraphy. " 

Some  writers  in  American  technical  papers,  however,  criti- 
cize this  system  because  the  range  is  limited  and  the  use  of 
short  waves  is  necessary,  objections  which  may  yield  to  future 
improvement. — Translation  made  for  The,  Literary  Digest. 


A  CANNON  ON  AN  AEROPLANE— The  brothers  Voisin 
showed  at  the  recent  Paris  aviation  exhibition  one  of  their  new 
biplanes  on  which  they  had  mounted  a  small  machine  gun.  The 
gun,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture  taken  from  Cos- 
mos (Paris,  December  31),  stands  on  the  forward  part  of  the 
frame  where  it  can  be  worked  by  a  gunner  seated  at  the  pilot's 
side.  Cosmos  remarks  that  this  application  will  have  greater 
interest  when  some  serious  tests  have  been  made  with  it,  but 
the  fact  that  it  has  even  been  proposed  is  suggestive.  The  type 
of  aeroplane  used  is  thus  described : 

"  It  includes  certain  modifications,  such  as  the  suppression  of 
the  vertical  surfaces.  The  tail  now  consists  of  a  single  plane  at 
whose  extremity  is  the  up-and-down  rudder  and  below  it  the 
right-and-left  rudder.  The  frame  is  of  elliptical  steel  tubes. 
The  forward  balance  is  done  away  with.  These  biplanes  are 
made  to  carry  either  one  or  two  persons." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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WHERE  DOES  THE  IRON  GO? 

THE  OLD  QUERY  about  where  all  the  pins  go  is  now- 
succeeded  by  a  more  practical  question,  but  one  almost 
as  mysterious.  "  Where  Does  the  Iron  Go  ?  "  is  the  title 
of  an  article  in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York,  January 
26).  Iron  and  steel  are  not  indestructible,  except  as  chemical 
elements.  They  rust  and  pass  away  so  far  as  their  commercial 
usefulness  goes.  An  enormous  quantity  of  new  iron  is  continu- 
ally being  mined  and  manufactured  and  apparently  added  to 
the  world's  stock  of  material,  and  yet  the  available  pile  of 
usable  metal  does  not  rapidly  increase.  The  fact  is  that  only 
a  small  portion  becomes  permanently  available  stock.  Not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  world's  iron  is  used  a  second  time,  and 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  this  goes  through  a  second  scrap- 
ping.    Where  does  it  all  go?     We  read : 

"  We  get  many  suggestions  as  to  where  and  how  the  iron  is 
dissipated,  or,  as  we  say,  consumed ;  this  consumption  being 
as  complete  and  final  for  the  portions  considered  as  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  or  wheat.  In  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
in  the  melting  and  forging,  there  is  burning  of  metal,  and  in 
all  the  cutting  operations  of  the  shops  there  is  waste,  only  the 
larger  chips  representing  recoverable  material.  The  dissipa- 
tion by  wear  is  more  rapid  than  one  would  think.  Dr.  Soper, 
in  a  recent  valuable  paper  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  says  that  he  found  that,  by  actual  record  of  material 
replaced,  there  was  produced  in  the  New  York  subway,  from 
the  brake  shoes  alone,  one  ton  of  iron-dust  per  month  per  mile. 
The  waste  of  wheels  and  rails  was  not  so  easily  ascertainable, 
but  is  to  be  added  to  this.  The  same  r-te  of  iron-dust  pro- 
duction was  estimated  for  the  elevated  railroads,  while  the 
same  process  was  also  in  operation  on  the  surface  roads  and, 
more  slowly,  of  course,  with  all  running  vehicles. 

"  On  the  big  railroads  account  is  kept  of  the  weight  of  the 
cars  in  use.  A  large  number  of  steel  hopper  cars  showed  an 
average  loss  of  weight  of  702  pounds  the  first  year,  with  con- 
tinuous losses,  not  always  at  the  same  rate,  for  subsequent 
years.  Some,  of  this  loss,  of  course,  was  due  to  wear  and  some 
to  rust.  The  rusting  of  iron  goes  on  always,  and  in  some  ex- 
tensive lines  of  manufacture,  as  for  instance  wire  fences,  and 
the  various  iron  articles  in  domestic  service,  the  entire  output 
ultimately  goes  to  rust.  Old  iron  lies  around  everywhere,  some 
of  it  too  small  and  much  of  it  too  insignificant  to  be  individually 
noticed,  slowly  disintegrating,  some  of  it  going  into  the  air, 
some  into  water,  and  some  into  the  soil,  and  through  these 
media  into  untraceable  combinations  and  activities. 

"  Dr.  Soper,  in  the  paper  referred  to  above,  says  that  he  has 
never  found  any  dust  anywhere  in  New  York  which  had  not  iron 
in  it.  He  was  consulted  as  to  the  discoloration  by  iron  rust  of 
the  new  white  marble  Metropolitan  Life  Building.  It  was 
suggested  that  there  was  iron  in  the  marble,  but  he  went  to 
the  quarries  at  Tuckahoe,  where  the  marble  came  from,  and 
found  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  built  years  before  of  the 
same  material,  which  are  still  white  and  without  this  character- 
istic stain.  Then  he  collected  dust  on  the  different  stories  of 
the  building  and  always  found  iron  enough  to  account  for  the 
discoloration.  '  It  would  be  an  interesting  thing, '  he  says,  '  for 
any  one  who  is  at  all  concerned  about  dust,  and  curious  to  know 
how  much  iron  there  is  floating  around  in  the  atmosphere  he 
breathes,  to  scrape  up  a  little  dust — perhaps  from  his  bookcase, 
or  somewhere  else  in  his  home  or  office — take  a  common  ten- 
or fifteen-cent  horseshoe  magnet  and  pass  it  over  the  dust. 
Or,  preferably,  if  the  dust  is  scattered  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
take  the  magnet  and  pass  it  back  and  forth  under  the  paper. 
In  the  last  case,  with  the  magnet  moving  under  the  paper,  the 
sharp  eye  will  see  some  of  the  particles  rearing  themselves  on 
their  hind  legs,  so  to  speak,  and  waving  back  and  forth  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amount  of  magnetic  attraction  beneath.' 

"  All  this  is  curious  and  interesting  and  provocative  of 
thought.  We  can  not  but  wonder,  when  we  note  what  is  going 
on,  how  the  masses  of  iron  were  first  collected  and  deposited 
in  comparative  purity  in  isolated  spots  all  ready  for  the  miner 
and  the  manufacturer,  and  then  we  may  wonder  still  more  how 
all  the  iron  scattered  by  man's  activities  in  infinitesimal  par- 
ticles through  the  air  and  over  all  the  earth  is  ever  to  be  col- 
lected and  deposited  again  for  the  miners  who  will  still  be  seek- 
ing iron  in  the  ages  out  of  sight  ahead.  So  far  as  imagination 
can  outline  the  future  plan  of  the  universe,  with  the  tendency 
everywhere  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  there 


is  no  hint  of  any  reassembling  of  such  material  as  in  the  pri- 
meval aggregations.  We  must  go  on  mining  and  comminuting 
and  scattering  with  no  intelligent  thought  as  to  what  is  to  be 
the  climax.  If  we  ever  think  for  a  second  of  the  possibility  of 
exhausting  our  supplies,  especially  of  the  metals,  we  have  only 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth.  As 
long  as  that  is  above  5,  we  know  that  in  the  constituents  of  the 
mass  the  metals  are  decidedly  in  the  majority,  and  the  meteors 
which  are  fiung  at  us  assure  us  that  steel  is  plentiful  in  the 
universe." 


HOW  THE  SNOWFLAKE  GROWS 

No  COMPLETE  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
almost  mathematically  perfect  forms  of  snow  crystals 
has  yet  been  made.  They  are  of  course  related  closely 
to  the  shape  of  the  ordinary  ice-crystals  of  which  they  are  built 
up.  The  six-sided  plan  governs  throughout,  and  the  angle  of 
sixty  degrees  is  rigidly  preserved ;  but  this  does  not  explain 


THE    SNOWFLAKE  S   SPLENDID    SYMMETRY. 

The  preservation  of  the  six-sided  plan,  the  serrated  character  of 
the  crystal  growth,  and  the  wonderful  lace-like  intervals,  are, 
according  to  a  French  scientist,  due  to  the  fact  that  each  branch, 
as  it  forms,  dries  the  air  around  it. 

the  astonishing  star  and  flower  forms  that  we  see.  A  very 
plausible  attempt  at  an  explanation  is  made  in  La  Nature 
(Paris)  by  C.  E.  Guillaume.  According  to  him,  the  serrated 
character  of  the  crystal  growth  and  its  wonderful  lace-like 
intervals  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  set  free  by 
each  successive  crystal  as  it  forms  temporarily  dries  out  the 
neighboring  air,  so  that  the  next  branch  must  grow  out,  not 
close  to  its  neighbor,  but  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  find  the 
moisture  that  it  needs.  Growth  of  this  kind  is  often  compared 
to  that  of  a  living  organism,  with  the  inference  that  there  is 
some  degree  of  similarity,  at  least,  between  the  mechanism  of 
one  case  and  that  of  the  other.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth,  Mr.  Guillaume  tells  us.     He  writes: 
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"  In  a  living  organism,  with  a  nervous  system  and  a  complete 
circulation,  it  may  be  understood  that  internal  forces  create 
symmetry  by  a  mutual  reaction  of  elements.  In  oi-ganisms, 
each  of  whose  parts  has  its  function,  we  must  consider  binary 
symmetry  (the  higher  animals)  or  axial  (worms,  sea-urchins, 
star-fish,  ©r  flowers)  as  a  functional  necessity  to  which  a  con- 
stant internal  cause  adapts  itself. 

"  But  the  case  is  different  with  snow  flowers.  Neither  circu- 
lation nor  innervation  can  be  invoked  to  explain  the  repetition 
of  the  same  elements  round  about  the  initial  crystal  ;  andaltho 
each  branch  is  formed  in  the  same  way,  we  must  look  elsewhere 
for  the  cause. 

"  Let  us  start  with  the  little  hexagonal  crystal  that  is  formed 
at  the  outset  just  like  any  other  crystal.  It  falls  gently 
through  the  air,  which  has  a  temperature  below  freezing  and 
still  contains  a  quantity  of  water-vapor  in  slight  excess  of  sat- 
uration. This  water  has  thus  a  natural  tendency  to  be  deposited 
as  ice,  but  as  this  tendency  is  weak,  owing  to  the  slight  degree 
of  the  supersaturation,  precipitation  can  take  place  only  on  a 
solid  nucleus.  The  points  of  the  crystal  offer  themselves  as 
natural  points  of  attachment  for  any  new  agglomeration.  We 
may  say  then,  that  as  conditions  are  the  same  all  about,  the 
same  causes  will  produce  the  same  effects.  .  .  .  But  altho  once 
in  a  while  a  perfectly  regular  snow  star  might  incontestably 
result  from  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  the 
environment,  still,  perfect  flowers  are  the  rule  and  their  exist- 
ence must  surely  have  more  precise  causes. 

"  Let  us  look  at  the  phenomenon  a  litjtle  more  closely.  We 
know  that  when  the  air  gives  up  its  vapor  in  solid  form,  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  heat  is  set  free.  .  .  .  The  surrounding 
air  must  thus  be  dried,  not  only  because  it  has  given  up  its 
water,  but  still  more  because  it  has  become  warmer.  The 
evaporation  is  thus  slow,  and  when  a  molecule  has  been  joined 
to  a  branch  the  latter  stops  growing  until  the  neighboring  air 
has  become  again  supersaturated.  During  this  time  the  other 
branches,  each  in  its  turn,  has  captured  a  particle  and  has  be- 
come also  quiescent  for  a  brief  interval.  Thus  the  regularity 
becomes  automatic  ;  it  depends  no  longeron  the  initial  equality 
of  conditions  all  around  the  star,  but  rather  on  a  regulating 
mechanism  that  constantly  guides  the  phenomenon. 

"  This  mechanism  would  sufl^ce  to  explain  how  the  star  always 
nearly  balances  itself  and  how  additions  of  approximately  the 
same  importance  are  made  on  each  of  the  points  of  the  original 
crystal.  But  the  symmetry  of  the  branches  would  still  remain 
a  mystery. 

"  Let  us  push  our  analysis  further.  The  setting  free  of  heat 
by  the  deposition  of  a  tiny  quantit.vof  water  produces  a  drying 
that  is  not  only  local  but  extends  over  a  small  amount  of  space  ; 
and  since  the  air  is  no  longer  saturated  throughout  this  volume, 
the  growth  of  the  crystal  can  take  place  only  at  its  boundaries. 
A  stem  grows  out  slowly  from  the  angle  of  the  crystal,  and  a 
moment  comes  when  its  point  is  far  enough  removed  from  the 
crystal  for  a  new  deposit  to  be  made  from  the  air  behind  it. 
now  sufficiently  saturated.  Thus  a  branch  begins  and  grows  at 
the  expense  of  the  surrounding  moisture,  creating  about  it  a 
zone  of  dryness.  The  foregoing  explanation  is  tentative  and 
needs  to  be  more  completely  worked  out  .  .  .  but  it  seems  to 
me  at  least  a  good  working  hypothesis." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  PETROLEUM— Most  of  our  readers  can 
remember  when  the  accepted  explanation  of  petroleum  was  that 
it  is  a  vegetable  derivative — a  distillation  product  from  the 
same  plants  whose  solid  elements  have  been  preserved  to  us  as 
coal.  A  little  later  came  an  animal  theory  of  its  origin,  which 
would  make  it  a  product,  not  of  the  plant  life  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous Age.  but  of  the  animal  remains  of  the  same  period. 
More  recently  still,  eminent  chemists  have  assured  us  that 
chemical  forces  alone  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  and 
that  it  may  be  due  only  to  the  action  of  very  hot  water  on  cer- 
tain minerals.  No  one  of  these  theories  seems  quite  to  fill  the 
bill,  and  a  combination  of  all  three,  to  prove  petroleum  a  solu- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  remains  in  a  purely  mineral  oil, 
has  lately  been  put  forward.  Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
December  17)  : 

"The  old  theories  of  Moissan  and  Mendeleff,  altho  they  have 
the  advantage  of  convenient  simplicity,  contradict  so  many 
facts  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  preserve  them.     Therefore,  little 


by  little,  more  probable  theories  are  being  substituted,  of  which 
Raguskin,  the  Russian  chemist,  gives  an  interesting  summary 
in  an  article  translated  in  Les  Matieres  Grasses.  The  investi- 
gations of  this  scientist  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
petroleums  have  certain  optical  properties  peculiar  to  organic 
substances.  They  rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light ;  and  it 
has  been  well  shown,  especially  through  the  interesting  studies 
of  Pasteur  on  tartaric  acid,  that  altho  the  chemist  can  make 
this  acid  in  an  inactive  form,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
him,  unaided  by  living  organisms,  to  obtain  a  similar  product 
that  will  rotate  this  plane  to  left  or  right. 

"  A  professor  from  Warsaw,  Mr.  Chardin,  assumes  that,  altho 
petroleum  may  have  been  formed  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
earth  solely  by  the  action  of  heat  on  water  and  rocks,  naphtha, 
under  a  considerable  gaseous  pressure,  penetrated  into  some  of 
the  upper  layers.  There  it  encountered  animal  and  vegetable 
remains,  and,  by  dissolving  them  in  part,  acquired  its  present 
composition.  This  hypothesis  is  the  more  plausible  in  that  it 
has  been  confirmed  by  divers  chemists  and  geologists ;  the 
more  distant  from  the  surface  the  source  of  a  mineral  oil,  the 
less  clear  it  is  ;  which  surely  indicates  the  probability  of  filtra- 
tion upward  through  the  rocks.  Also,  the  index  of  polarization' 
is  a  function  of  the  depth  of  the  oil-bearing  source;  the  phe- 
nomenon is  so  constant  that  on  it  may  be  surely  based  methods- 
for  the  analysis  and  identification  of  petroleums." — Translation- 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  FEELING  OF  A  MAGNET 

MAGNETS,  especially  when  excited  by  electricity,  are 
the  tools  by  which  some  of  the  most  important  work 
of  the  modern  world  is  done.  They  pull  our  trolley- 
cars  and  turn  the  wheels  of  some  of  our  biggest  factories.  Not 
an  electric  motor  could  exert  its  power  except  for  the  magnetic 
qualities  of  the  iron  in  its  armatures.  Magnetic  cranes  in  our 
workshops  pick  up  tons  of  iron  with  ease.  One  would  think 
that  this  enormous  force  would  surely  produce  some  effect  on 
the  human  frame,  yet  until  the  other  day  no  one  has  ever  "  felt  "^ 
magnetism  nor  perceived  it  directly  by  any  organ  of  s^nse, 
altho  it  has  been  a  favorite  subject  with  experimenters,  who 
have  made  the  most  careful  trials  with  it  for  scores  of  years. 
Even  the  celebrated  electromagnet  made  some  time  ago  by  an 
army  officer  out  of  condemned  cannon,  produced  not  the  slight- 
est effect  of  this  sort.  It  was  so  powerful  that,  when  a  soldier 
stood  in  front  of  one  of  the  poles,  railroad  spikes  casually  tossed 
at  him  would  stick  to  his  chest,  being  held  there  by  the  attract- 
ive power  exerted  through  his  body ;  yet  he  could  not  feel  the 
magnetic  lines  of  force  that  threaded  their  way  through  his 
tissues  and  organs.  Now,  however,  by  using  an  electromagnet 
that  is  made  and  unmade  rapidly  by  an  alternating  current,  an 
effect  has  at  last  been  demonstrated — usually  a  flickering  ap- 
pearance before  the  eyes,  altho  sensations  of  taste  were  also 
reported.  This  was  first  announced  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  by  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  the  English  electrician,  who- 
used  a  large  coil  into  which  he  inserted  his  subject's  head. 
Further  and  even  more  striking  experiments  are  reported  tO' 
Science  (New  York,  January  13)  by  Knight  Dunlap,  of  Johns. 
Hopkins  University.  This  writer  states  that  those  who  per- 
ceived the  flicker  saw  it  less  distinctly  after  a  minute  or  so, 
but  found  it  restored  by  a  few  minutes'  rest.  The  flicker  was 
strongest  at  the  edge  of  the  visual  field.  The  effect  is  distincter 
with  stronger  currents,  but  very  rapid  alternation  weakens  it. 
We  read : 

"  With  my  head  below  the  level  of  the  coil,  and  with  my  eyes 
open,  the  flicker  was  strongly  noticeable,  altho  the  room  was 
brightly  lighted  by  afternoon  daylight.  The  whole  visual  field 
quivered  as  if  illuminated  by  a  rapidly  intermittent  light. 
Several  other  subjects  made  a  similar  observation,  altho  in 
some  cases  the  flicker  was  noticed  only  in  the  less  illuminated 
parts  of  the  visual  field,  as  where  shadows  fell  in  the  room. 
With  the  head  inside  the  coil  the  flicker  was  so  pronounced  as: 
to  be  intensely  disagreeable.  .  .  .  Altho  some  flicker  was  ob- 
served when  the  occipito-frontal  axis  was  vertical,  rotation  of 
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the  head  through  90"  caused  a  great  increase.  This  would  sug- 
gest that  the  effect  is  due  to  induction  currents  in  the  optic 
pathway.  .  ,  .  When  the  head  is  inside  the  coil,  the  pathway 
crosses  the  lines  in  the  most  intense  part  of  the  magnetic  field. " 

Whether  currents  induced  in  the  optic  pathway  excite  the 
train  directly,  or  only  the  retina,  is  yet  a  matter  for  conjec- 
ture. The  experimenter  is  also  not  sure  whether  there  is  a 
definite  arousal  of  visual  sensation  by  the  alternating  field; 
the  effect  appears  to  him  more  like  an  alternate  intensifica- 
tion and  inhibition  of  whatever  sensory  process  is  already  in 
progress. 


CHLOROFORMING   PLANTS 

RECENT  extensions  of  the  paradoxical  use  of  anesthetics 
for  forcing  plants,  together  with  a  history  of  the 
-  method  and  the  reasons  for  it,  are  set  forth  in  The  In- 
ventive Age  (Washington,  January).  One  would  think  at  first 
sight  that  an  anesthetic  would  retard  the  blossoming  of  a  plant, 
instead  of  hastening  it.  The  action  would  seem,  however,  to 
resemble  that  of  a  man  who  should  take  a  sleeping  draught  in 
the  afternoon,  so  that  he  might  get  to  sleep  earlier  and  wake 
at  2  A.M.  to  take  a  train.  Before  the  blossoming  of  a  plant,  a 
rest  period  is  necessary  for  it  to  gather  its  energies,  and  the 
anesthetic  enables  it  to  hurry  through  part  of  this  stage.  The 
whole  process,  like  any  method  of  forcing,  is  of  course  artificial 
and  abnormal.     Says  the  paper  named  above : 

"  In  the  twentieth  century  we  are  no  longer  content  to  culti- 
vate plants  in  their  natural  season  of  growth,  and  gather  the 
flowers  in  summertime,  but  we  attempt  their  cultivation  in 
every  season  of  the  year,  and  expect  our  supplies  of  roses  to 
be  as  certain  in  January  as  in  June.  This  is  made  possible 
through  the  employment  of  systems  of  artificial  heating  of 
conservatories,  and  the  consequent  '  forcing '  of  the  plants. 
But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  such  forcing  can  not  be 
pushed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  plants  insist  on  a  certain  amount 
of  rest  after  the  completion  of  growth.  Many  bulbous  plants, 
such  as  lilies,  and  also  lilacs  and  azaleas,  were  impossible  flowers 
in  the  late  autumn.  It  therefore  occurred  to  market-growers 
that  instead  of  forcing  plants  of  the  present  season's  growth, 
it  might  be  feasible  to  retard  those  of  the  previous  year.  It 
was  found  that  lily  bulbs,  etc.,  might  be  lifted  early  in  the 
spring  before  commencing  growth,  and  placed  in  cold  storage, 
and  thus  retarded  until  the  date  when  it  was  desired  for  them 
to  flower.  This  method  is  now  practised  in  all  gai-dening  com- 
munities, and  its  commercial  value  is  beyond  estimation.  It 
must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  toward  the  end  of  the 
autumn  the  plants  that  have  been  in  cold  storage  so  long  begin 
to  lose  their  vital  power,  for  the  sleep  can  not  be  indefinitely 
prolonged  with  impunity,  and  by  the  time  the  forcing  of  the 
succeeding  season's  products  can  be  undertaken  with  success, 
the  old  retarded  specimens  have  lost  their  value  altogether. 

"  The  next  discovery  in  regard  to  the  forcing  of  plants  was 
made  in  Denmark  by  a  botanist  who,  after  making  a  prolonged 
study  of  plants,  decided  that  their  period  of  inactivity  or  sleep 
might  be  divided  into  three  stages,  as  follows:  (1)  The  period 
immediately  following  the  fall  of  the  leaf  or  a  stage  in  which 
the  plant  is  going  to  sleep  ;  (2)  A  similar  length  of  time  during 
which  rest  is  absolute,  and  (3)  the  period  in  the  spring  when, 
the  sleeping  stage  having  passed,  the  tree  continues  to  remain 
dormant  only  because  the  weather  is  unsuitable  for -growth. " 

It  was  thought  possible  to  hurry  the  plants  through  the  first 
two  stages  of  rest  into  the  third.  If  this  could  be  done,  they 
would  obviously  at  once  be  suitable  for  introduction  to  the 
forcing-house.  It  was  found  by  experiment  that  in  plants,  as 
in  animals,  ether  and  chloroform  cause  every  indication  of 
sleep;  and  during  the  past  few  years  the  system  of  treating 
plants  in  this  way  to  hasten  them  through  the  resting  periods  has 
been  adopted  commercially  with  extraordinary  success.     Thus  : 

"  A  lilac  bush  may  be  lifted  from  the  ground  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  while  the  leaves  are  still  on  it  and  kept  for  several 
hours  under  the  influence  of  ether.  By  this  means  such  an 
effect  is  produced  on  the  tissues  as  it  would  have  taken  nature 


months  to  accomplish.  It  is  now  easily  possible  to  flower 
lilacs  twice  in  the  same  year,  once  in  the  open  in  June  and 
again  in  November  by  etherizing  the  plant  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, and  subsequently  forcing  it  in  the  hothouse. 

"  Plants  to  be  etherizd  are  brought  first  into  a  dry  condition 
at  top  and  root,  and  then  placed  in  an  air-tight  structure.  The 
door  is  sealed  and  the  ether  applied  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
roof  into  a  vessel  in  the  house,  and  the  fumes  being  heavier 
than  the  atmosphere,  hang  about  near  the  floor,  where  the 
plants  are  arranged.  The  ether  has  the  effect  of  drying  up  the 
moisture  in  the  tissues,  and  it  is  thought  that  in  the  natural 
rest  of  plants  there  is  a  gradual  drying  process  at  work  which, 
for  want  of  better  knowledge,  the  cultivator  describes  as  the 
ripening  of  the  tissues. 

"  But  the  very  latest  aid  afforded  by  science  to  this  industry 
is  the  use  of  acetylene  gas  in  forcing  plants.  For  years  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  cultivating  flowers,  etc.,  under  elec- 
tric light,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  it  promotes  assimilation 
and  hastens  maturity.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  the 
chemical  ultraviolet  rays  were  injurious  to  the  plants,  and  a 
Cornell  professor  turned  his  attention  to  the  employment  of 
acetylene.  He  has  decided  that  this  latter  more  nearly  ap- 
proximates sunlight  in  its  make-up  than  any  other  artificial 
illuminant  used.  Strawberries  have  been  made  to  bear  sixteen 
days  earlier  as  a  result  of  acetylene  added  to  sunlight.  Gerani- 
ums blossom  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  normal  time,  and  radishes 
increase  in  weight. 

"  How  many  persons  when  they  are  purchasing  lilies,  roses, 
tulips,  hyacinths,  and  viburnum  for  their  Christmas  decorations, 
have  any  idea  of  the  artifices  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  in 
order  to  make  the  garden  bloom  in  winter  ?  " 


IF  NEWTON   HAD  AN  EFFICIENCY   BOSS 

IN  SOMEWHAT  sarcastic  comment  on  Mr.  Cooke's  recent 
"  Efficiency  Bulletin  "  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  which  he 
says  is  written  "  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  is 
used  to  report  on  the  efficiency  of  a  glue-f  actorj'  or  soap-works, " 
Prof.  R.  C.  Maclaurin,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, in  a  letter  to  Science  (New  York,  January  20)  imagines 
Isaac  Newton  or  Michael  Faraday  doing  their  world-famous 
scientific  work  under  the  superintendence  of  men  who  should 
demand  "  efficiency  "  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  hour,  and  call 
for  instantaneous  results  that  show  "  good  business  adminis- 
tration."    He  says : 

"  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  effect  on  men  like  Newton  or 
Faraday  of  the  '  snap-and-vigor  '  treatment  that  Mr.  Cooke 
suggests  in  his  discussion  of  research.  They  must  make  fre- 
quent reports  on  the  progress  of  their  research  and  constantly 
justify  the  expenditure  thereon.  The  superintendent  of  build- 
ings and  grounds,  or  other  competent  authority,  calls  upon  Mr. 
Newton. 

"  Snpt.  '  Your  theory  of  gravitation  is  hanging  fire  unduly. 
The  director  insists  on  a  finished  report,  filed  in  his  office  by 
9  a.m.  Monday  next;  summarized  on  one  page;  typewritten, 
and  the  main  points  underlined.  Also  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  research  per  student-hour. ' 

"  Newton.  '  But  there  is  one  difficulty  that  has  been  puzzling 
me  for  fourteen  years,  and  I  am  not  quite  ..." 

"  Supt.  (with  snap  and  vigor).  *  Guess  you  had  better  over- 
come that  difficulty  by  Monday  morning  or  quit.'  " 

In  all  matters  that  are  really  vital  to  education,  Professor 
Maclaurin  says  elsewhere  in  his  article,  there  is  no  "equivalent 
mechanism"  in  the  industrial  world.     He  goes  on : 

"  We  are  not  making  shoes  or  bricks  or  cloth,  but  are  dealing 
with  material  of  the  utmost  complexity  and  variety,  with  no 
two  specimens  quite  the  same  and  no  two  that  need  just  the 
same  treatment.  Uniformity  in  the  product  is  not  only  unat- 
tainable, it  is  not  even  desirable,  and  factory  methods  are  en- 
tirely out  of  place.  If  we  neglect  the  human  factors  in  our 
education  we  are  lost  and  we  can  not  overlook  the  fact  that, 
without  such  bulletins  as  this,  there  are  already  plenty  of  forces 
at  work  to  give  sufficient  prominence  to  mechanical  conceptions 
and  mechanical  tests.  Nor  does  it  require  any  special  effort  in 
this  country  to  stimulate  admiration  for  the  *  snap  and  vigor  of 
the  business  administrator,'  while  the  value  of  snap  in  the  do- 
main of  education  may  very  easily  be  overestimated." 
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"THE  PIPER"  PIPES  AT  HOME 

MR.  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES,  the  English  play- 
wright, is  preaching  us  high  ideals  for  the  drama. 
He  wants  plays  to  read  well  and  act  well  too— that 
is,  to  be  literary  as  well  as  dramatic.  But  he  sees  none  of  this 
happy  harmony  of  conditions  in  our  theater  to-day.  In  his  lec- 
tures before  Columbia  and  Harvard  he  is  saying  that  if  our 
plays  were  brought  to  this  test  three-quarters  of  them  would 


THE        LONELY   MAN        AND   THE        PIPER. 

Here  the  Piper  defies  a  sorrowing  mother  and  even  Christ  in 
refusing  to  bring  the  children  bacl£  to  Hamelin,  but  the  Lonely 
Man  has  his  way,  and  the  Piper,  after  protesting,  yields. 

never  be  heard  of  and  the  other  quarter  would  be  "  tolerated 
and  smiled  at  as  harmless  nonsense  or  sensation."  Almost  on 
the  heels  of  his  first  speech  The  New  Theater  fills  the  bill 
apparently,  even  to  his  satisfaction.  "  The  Piper,"  as  one  critic 
puts  it,  is  a  "  charming  and  durable  contribution  by  an  Ameri- 
can to  the  3^1  too  scant  collection  of  actable  and  readable 
plays."  Last  summer  when  this  play,  written  by  Mrs.  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody  Marks,  was  awarded  the  Stratford  prize  for 
the  best  contemporary  play  in  English,  we  gave  an  account 
of  the  drama  and  of  F.  R.  Benson's  presentation  of  it  at 
the  Shakesperian  shrine.  It  succeeded  with  the  audience 
there  as  well  as  with  the  prize  committee,  and  recently  it  has 
been  acclaimed  in  London.  All  these  things  give  courage  to 
our  otherwise  halting  theatrical  managers.  The  New  Theater 
decided  to  produce  it,  and,  says  the  critic  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "  no  play  heretofore  produced  at  this  theater  has  been 
so  cordially  rewarded  with  the  plaudits  of  a  great  audience." 
The  play,  it  may  be  said,  vainly  sought  the  suffrage  of 
American  managers  before  it  sought  the  Stratford  prize.  A 
brief  review  of  the  story  may  be  quoted  here  from  the  New 
fork  Sun  : 

"  Mrs.  Marks's  play  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  legend  of  the 
piper  who  freed  Hamelin  of  rats,  and  then  to  punish  the  citi- 
zens who  refused  to  pay  him  piped  away  the  children  as  well. 


The  four  acts  pass  in  the  market-place  of  Hamelin,  at  a  ruined 
monastery  in  which  the  children  are  confined  and  at  the  cross- 
ing of  two  roads  on  the  way  to  Rudersheim.  The  first  act  in- 
troduced the  Piper  and  his  band  of  strolling  players  performing 
a  miracle  play  for  the  happy  burghers  of  Hamelin,  who  are 
now  free  of  the  rats  and  the  threat  of  impending  famine.  His 
companions,  Michael  and  Cheat-the-Devil,  are  with  him  when 
the  drunken  burgomaster  and  [the  parsimonious  syndic  refuse 
to  pay  the  promised  1,000  guilders  for  leading  the  rats  away. 

"  It  is  while  the  old  people  are  at  church  that  with  his  music 
he  pipes  the  children  after  him  just  as  he  had  done  the  rats. 
It  is  in  the  monastery  of  the  second  act  that  the  subordinate 
interest  of  the  drama  appears.  It  seems  that  Michael  in  his 
brief  sojourn  at  Hamelin  had  learned  to  love  Barbara,  daughter 
of  the  burgomaster.  So  he  has  returned  to  Hamelin  to  learn 
her  fate.  When  he  returns  to  the  strolling  players,  unhappy 
enough  with  the  children  in  the  monastery,  it  is  to  say  that  she 
is  on  her  way  to  a  convent  at  Rudersheim,  for  it  has  been  decided 
that  she  must  become  a  nun  so  that  the  burgomaster  may  not 
keep  his  one  ewe  lamb  while  the  other  citizens  must  go  childless. 

"  But  the  Piper  once  more  puts  to  confusion  the  burghers  of 
Hamelin  and  saves  the  happiness  of  his  friend  Michael.  He 
pipes  the  priests  and  nuns,  the  townfolk  and  their  rulers  into 
such  a  dance  that  Barbara  is  finally  left  alone  when  the  others 
have  been  danced  far  away  by  the  Piper's  playing.  It  is  un- 
fortunate for  her  sword-eating  lover  that  she  is  in  love,  not 
with  him  but  the  Piper  who  has  rescued  her.  But  a  philter 
restores  her  affection,  and  the  episode  of  Barbara  and  Michael 
comes  to  a  happy  end. 

"  The  return  to  the  Piper  in  his  attitude  toward  the  children 
and  the  citizens  of  Hamelin  shows  him  with  Veronika,  wife  of 
the  Syndic.  She  alone  believes  that  she  may  find  by  seeking 
him  the  crippled  child.  It  was  this  boy  that  used  to  sit  under 
the  crucifix  watching  the  face  of  '  the  Lonely  Man  '  to  try  to 
see  a  smile  on  the  suffering  countenance.  In  vain  she  begs  the 
Piper  to  return  the  children.  He  is  determined  not  to,  and 
only  after  a  dialog  with  '  the  Lonely  Man  '  at  the  crossing  of 
the  roads,  in  which  the  Piper  alone  speaks,  he  determines  that 
they  shall  go  back  to  the  town  from  which  he  had  hoped  to 
keep  them  always.  So  in  the  last  act  little  Jan  reaches  his 
mother  just  in  time  to  prevent  her  death,  and  the  others  are 
restored  to  Hamelin  and  the  Piper  declares  he  will  hereafter 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  '  the  Lonely  Man.'  " 

The  performance,  however,  sets  the  critics  at  disagreement 
over  the  wisdom  of  giving  the  principal  role  to  a  woman.  It  is 
conceded  that  Miss  Matthison  does  all  that  a  woman  could  do. 
"  '  The  Piper  '  could  not  have  been  interpreted  more  admirably, " 
says  The  Sun's  critic.  The  New  Theater  "  never  did  more  to 
justify  its  existence."  But  to  The  Tribune  the  character  of  the 
Piper  "  is  so  unmistakably  masculine  that  no  possible  ingenu- 
ity can  frame  u;  plausible  excuse  for  permitting  a  gracious, 
lovely,  and  entrancing  woman  to  act  it,  even  when  that  woman 
is  Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  the  most  accomplished  and 
poetic  actress  of  our  stage."  The  management  of  the  New 
Theater  is  credited  by  this  critic  with  an  "  irrepressible  genius 
for  miscasting  characters."  In  this  particular  instance  he 
declares : 

"  It  says  much  for  the  living  strength  of  this  drama  that  it 
achieved  immediate  success  at  The  New  Theater,  altho  the 
leading  map's  part  was  played  by  the  leading  woman.  It  was 
not  because  of  this  curious  misdeal,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  the 
play  won  the  house.  It  was  natural  enough  in  the  circum- 
stances that  much  of  the  poet-playwright's  meaning  could  not 
cross  the  footlights.  Thus,  in  the  third  act,  where  there  should 
be  the  contrast  between  the  strong  man,  the  Piper,  partly 
vengeful  for  his  own  wrongs  and  partly  on  account  of  Hame- 
lin's  meanness,  this  virile,  defiant  fellow,  defying  a  sorrowing 
mother  and  even  Christ  himself,  there  at  the  cross-roads — in- 
stead of  this  contrast,  which  the  scene  needs,  between  this  man 
of  energy  and  the  weeping  mother  of  a  lost  child,  you  see  two 
agitated  women.  The  lines  show  clearly  enough  that  the  author 
meant  to  contrast  here  a  man's  sorrow  and  his  soul's  tumult  with 
a  woman's  grief.  All  through  The  New  Theater's  performance 
of  the  play  the  man  is  missed.  To  that  extent,  of  course,  the 
author's  intention  must  be  submerged.     But  it  would  seem  not. 
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THE   SCENE    OF    REJOICING    AT   THE    CHILDREN'S    RETURN    TO    HAMELIN. 

'  Considered  mainly  as  a  romantic  fairy  tale,"  this  play  "  is  a  deligh  ful  bit  of  work,  fresh  in  conception,  and  full  of  humor  and  true  poetic  fancy. 

But  the  inspiration  of  it  is  entirely  modern,  and  its  satire,  direct  and  vigorous." 


to  matter  at  The  New  Theater  how  a  play  is  cast  so  long  as  it 
is  not  rightly  cast. 

"  This  much  having  been  said,  let  it  be  also  said  that  if  a 
woman  must  play  this  man's  part  no  other  actress  could  play 
the  Piper  with  such  delicacy,  charm,  and  poetic  spirit  as  Miss 
Edith  Wynne  Matthison  gives  to  it.  She  was  delightful,  but 
she  was  obviously  a  woman  masquerading.  Sweetly,  tenderly, 
and  at  times  roguishly,  feminine,  she  never  for  an  instant  sug- 
gested a  masculine  spirit  or  a  man's  thought.  How  could  she  ? 
She  is  Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  the  most  poetic  incarnation  of 
womanhood  on  our  stage." 


LINCOLN'S  UNCONSCIOUS  POETRY 

IINCOLN  essayed  on  several  occasions,  principally  during 
his  youth,  to  write  verse.  He  did  not  come  off  with  any 
-*  achievement  that  ranks  him  with  the  poets.  "  Frankly 
rimed  and  intentionally  metrical,"  his  poems  fell  short  of  being 
truly  poetic.  Yet  many  of  the  later  addresses,  says  James  Ray- 
mond Perry,  "  wholly  unrimed,  of  course,  and  not  intentionally 
metrical — seem  surcharged  with  poetry."  Ever  and  again  in 
the  addresses,  this  writer  continues  in  The  North  American 
Review  (February),  "the  careful  observer  will  discover  whole 
lines,  perhaps  a  succession  of  lines,  in  the  iambic  pentameter 
form — like  the  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton." 
Take,  for  example,  these  lines  from  the  Gettysburg  Address : 

That  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
Devotion  to  that  cause  for  \vl;ich  they  gave 
The  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 

Here,  comments  Mr.  Perry,  "  are  three  complete  lines  as  flaw- 
less as  if  consciously  and  intentionally  cast  into  the  iambic 
pentameter  form."     He  then  selects  some  single  lines  like: 

Must  those  whose  harder  part  give  us  the  cause  .  .  . 
and: 

Was  not  ill  reach  to  take  an  active  part. 

Or  this  from  the  "  First  Inaugural  "  : 

Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  can  not  fight  .   .  . 


And  this. 

We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.     We  must  .  .  . 

He  continues : 

"  Instances  like  these  could  be  multiplied,  no  doubt ;  and  their 
recurrence  ever  and  again  contributes  unquestionably  to  the 
poetic  quality  so  noticeable  in  the  prose  addresses.  When  the 
words  are  not  cast  into  the  pentameter  form  they  often  fall  into 
other  metrical  divisions,  as  for  example  : 

'But  in  a  larger  sense 
We  can  not  dedicate. 
We  can  not  consecrate. 
We  can  not  liallow  this  ground.' 

'The  world  will  little  note 
Nor  long  remember  what 
We  say  here.' 

'That  from  these  honored  dead.' 

'Shall  not  have  died  in  vain.' 

"  When  he  wrote  the  Gettysburg  Address,  Lincoln  was  plainly 
in  a  highly  exalted  and  poetical  mood,  for  the  langruage  used 
clearly  reflects  inspiration  and  exaltation.  Frequent  as  are  the 
metrical  forms  in  his  prose  and  highly  contributory  as  they  are 
in  giving  to  it  a  poetical  quality,  they  nevertheless  do  not  con- 
tribute its  whole,  nor,  perhaps,  even  its  chief  poetical  charm. 
That  charm,  of  course,  lies  in  the  deep  poetical  feeling  back  of 
both  form  and  words,  the  result  of  which  is  a  poetical  quality 
in  his  expression  even  when  that  expression  shapes  itself  into 
unmetrical  prose.  Because  of  this  poetical  feeling  in  his  prose, 
long  sections  of  some  of  his  addresses  may  be  read  as  poems. 

"Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder,  in  his  masterly  '  Lincoln  the  Leader,' 
speaking  of  Lincoln's  literary  style,  says: 

"  *  But  Lincoln's  style  might  have  had  all  these  qualities  and 
yet  not  have  carried  as  it  did.  Beyond  these  traits  comes  the 
miracle — the  cadence  of  his  prose  and  its  traits  of  pathos  and 
of  imagination.  Lincoln's  prose,  at  its  height  and  when  his 
spirit  was  stirred  by  aspiration  and  resolve,  affects  the  soul 
like  noble  music.  Indeed,  there  may  be  found  in  all  his  great 
utterances  a  strain  which  is  like  the  leading  motive — the  Leit- 
motif—in  musical  drama;  a  strain  of  mingled  pathos,  heroism, 
and  resolution.  That  is  the  strain  in  the  two  inaugurals,  in 
the  "  Gettysburg  Address, "  and  in  his  letter  of  consolation  to  a 
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bereaved  mother,  which   moves   the  heart  of  generation  after 
greneration. 

Mr.  Perry  next  tries  the  experiment  of  lining  off  portions  of 
Lincoln's  utterances  as  if  they  were  blank  verse,  first  observing : 

"  Casting  them  into  such  lines  does  not,  of  course,  make  them 
actually  more  poetical,  but  it  does  call  attention  more  forcibly 
to  the  fact  that  they  orr  poetical — in  form  as  well  as  quality. 


C»ii\  righted  by  I'lutervvooil  iiiid  L'nderwoi-ii, 

LEARNING 


THt;    (JA.ME. 


Tlie  cliilil  of  our  cities  is  "e\ery\vliere  invited  to  enter  jui'iim- 
turely  into  the  life  and  eoncerns  of  grown-ups." 

The  unmetrical  prose  is  still  there,  to  be  sure ;  but  even  so, 
that  musical  cadence  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gilder  is  seldom  absent. 
"  In  the  subjoined  examples  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  division 
into  verse  lines  is  the  best  possible  division  they  are  capable 
of;  a  more  practised  eye  might  rearrange  the  lines  so  that  the 
poetical  form  would  be  heightened. 

THE    FAREWELL    ADDRESS    AT    SPRINGFIELD 

My  Friends:    Xo  one  not  in  my  situation 

Can  appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  part  ins. 

To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  people, 

I  owe  everything.     Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century, 

And  liave  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man. 

Here  my  children  have  been  born 

And  one  is  binued.     I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when 

Or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me 

(ireater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Wasliington. 

Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being 

Who  ever  attended  him  I  can  not  succeed. 

With  that  assistance  I  can  not  fail. 

Trusting  him,  who  can  go  with  me 

And  remain  witli  yon,  and  be  everywhere  for  good. 

Let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well. 

To  his  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope 

In  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me, 

I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

"The  richly  poetical  quality  of  the  foregoing  lines  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one." 

The  same  thing  with  interesting  results  is  attempted  with 
the  "  Address  in  Independence  Hall  "  and  the  "  First  Inaugural 
Address."  More  remarkable  perhaps  is  the  '"  Bixby  Letter  " 
which  was  likely  produced  without  premeditation.     We  read: 


'■  Whenever  Lincoln  was  deeply  moved  his  thoughts  seem  to 
have  shaped  themselves  naturally  into  poetry — the  deeper  his 
emotions,  the  more  poetical  their  expression.  Witness  the 
following: 

LETTER    TO    .\IH.-s.    BIXHY 
De.\r   Madam: 

I  have  been  .shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department 
.\  statement  of  the  Adjutant -deneral  of  Massachii.setts 
That  you  are  the  mother  of  five  .sons 
Who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  l)atlle.     I  feel 
How  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine 
Which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief 
Of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.     But  I  can  not  refrain 
From  tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found 
In  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save. 
I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage 
The  anguish  of  your  bereavement ,  and  leave  you  only 
The  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost, 
.\nd  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid 
.So  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

"  If  anything,  short  of  Divine  Power  itself,  could  assuage 
the  anguish  and  give  consolation  to  this  almost  unbelievably 
stricken  mother,  it  should  be  found  in  words  like  those  from  a 
source  like  that." 


EDUCATION  AS  CHILD   PROTECTION 


t; 


^HE  CITY — especially  the  large  American  city — is  no 
child's  world.  No  restraint  is  put  upon  its  flaring  pub- 
licity in  the  interests  of  childhood's  innocence ;  hence 
education  is  '*  mostly  a  matter  of  protection  against  an  environ- 
ment which  is  unfavorable  to  the  natural  and  healthy  growth 
of  the  child."  These  are  the  words,  of  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,, 
principal  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society's  high-school  depart- 
ment, delivered  before  an  assembly  held  at  the  Child's  Welfare 
Exhibit,  in  New  York.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
heads  of  families  become  "  commuters  "  as  soon  as  children  ap- 
pear, when  we  read  that  the  great  city  is  "  an  adult  world  which 
recks  little  of  the  effects  of  its  adult  ways  upon  the  sensitive- 
ness and  innocence  of  the  young."  As  reported  by  the  New 
York  papers  he  went  on  to  say : 

"  Deplorable  as  is  the  overstimulation  which  it  causes,  as. 
evidenced  in  the  precocity  and  '  smartness  '  of  a  typical  child, 
the  moral  effects  of  this  adult  environment  are  still  more 
serious. 

"The  nervous  rush  and  crush  of  it  all,  the  selfish  push  and 
greedy  haste  which  reach  their  barbarous  climax  in  the  subway, 
the  immodest  assertiveness  of  the  advertising,  are  unwhole- 
some and  ruinous.  There  are  no  advertisements  for  children  ; 
the  child  is  everywhere  nudged  with  the  rest  of  us  to  interest 
himself  in  all  that  concerns  his  elders— beautifiers,  beverages, 
and  all.  There  are  no  theaters  for  children.  There  are  no 
newspapers  for  them ;  and  no  news-stands  make  provision  for 
their  reading  needs.  The  child  is  everywhere  invited  to  enter 
prematurely  into  the  life  and  concerns  of  grown-ups. 

'■  Against  these  social  or  environmental  influences  which  are 
the  master  part  of  the  formative  forces  at  work  upon  most  of 
our  city  children,  the  teacher  has  to  wage  a  grim  and  uncertain 
battle.  Thus,  to  draw  nearer  to  my  special  theme,  the  task  of 
the  teacher  of  English  is  to  counteract  the  linguistic  and  '  liter- 
ary' environment  which  corrupts  the  speech  and  taste  of  the 
average  child. 

"  So  the  task  of  a  director  of  school  festivals  (which  we  foster 
at  the  Ethical  Culture  School)  is  to  counteract  the  recreational 
environment  of  the  child — the  influence  of  the  adult  theater  and 
vaudeville,  with  its  ragtime  ditties,  which  heedless  parents 
allow  their  children  to  patronize.  And,  so,  too,  the  general 
moral  task  of  the  school  is  to  protect  boys  against  smoking, 
drinking,  and  gambling,  which  they  see  around  them  (and  there 
are  recurring  epidemics  in  our  schools),  and  the  girls  against 
folly  and  immodesty  in  dress  and  all  the  vagaries  of  flaunting 
fashion. 

"  And  to  clinch  my  point,  let  me  quote  from  the  latest  issue 
of  a  little  club  newspaper,  just  received  from  East  Orange ; 
referring  to  a  local  theater  and  its  play,  it  asserts  that  a  cer- 
tain poster  and  show  have  done  more  to  corrupt  the  youth  of 
these  Oranges  than  all  the  clubs  and  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  and  Sunday-schools  and  churches  and  those  sex- 
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hygiene  lectures  can  neutralize,  let  alone  make  good.  Until 
every  school  board  is  primarily  a  board  of  moral  health,  which 
jealously  guards  the  child  against  moral  disease  in  all  such 
forms — posters  and  shows,  sensational  newspapers  and  songs — 
these  things  will  happen." 

The  daily  newspaper,  thinks  Mr.  Chubb,  "  ought  to  have  no 
direct  influence  on  the  child  under  sixteen."  Its  "  chronicle  of 
scandal,  sin,  and  crime  "  is  plainly  not  written  for  his  consump- 
tion.    But  he  is  not  forgotten  on  Sunday.     Says  Mr.  Chubb: 

"  It  is  when  we  come  to  that  American  monster  of  misioile, 
the  Sunday  newspaper,  with  its  lurid  comic  supplement  for  the 
child's  particular  benefit,  that  our  trouble  begins.  I  haven't 
time  to  mince  words  about  that.  It  is,  in  almost  every  example 
of  it,  the  product  of  the  newspaper  vaudeville  artist,  who  has 
lost  his  sense  of  humor,  his  ethical  values,  and  his  taste.  It 
glorifies  the  smart  child,  proficient  in  monkey  tricks ;  the 
cheeky,  disrespectful,  and  irreverent  child,  who  '  guys '  his 
elders  and  betters  ;  the  libertine  child  of  silly,  humoring  parents. 
Its  so-called  humor  is  the  humor  of  distortion,  akin  to  that 
provided  for  the  parents  in  those  inane  cartoons  which  serve 
up  daily  and  nightly  in  our  yellow  journals  the  misshapen, 
apelike  creatures  of  a  diseased  imagination. 

"  It  is  strange  that  the  forces  of  religion  in  the  church  and 
the  Sunday-school  have  not  been  active  to  repress  this  Sunday 
invasion  of  vulgarity.  Is  a  child  who  has  feasted  on  this  coarse 
food  in  any  state  of  mind  to  attend  Sunday-school  or  church  ? 
Or  is  indulgence  in  the  Sunday  newspaper  habit,  or,  let  us  say, 
the  comic-supplement  habit,  calculated  to  induce  the  right  kind 
of  reaction  after  the  services  of  the  Sunday-school  and  the 
church  ?     But  what  can  we  expect  of  the  child  if  the  parent  is 
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"shooting  craps." 

CJainbliiig  is  fotiiid  to  be  ai\  element  in  practically  all  the  games  that 
city  street  children  play.     This  one  is  among  the  favorites. 

indifferent,  and  even  sets  an  example?  If  he,  as  his  chief 
Sunday  relaxation,  gives  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
average  type  of  swollen  Sunday  newspaper,  with  its  ugly 
mosaic  of  scandal  and  gossip  and  crime,  and  its  frequent  inde- 
cent piquancy,  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the  children  ? 

"  What  meaning  will  the  words  dignity,  nobleness,  refinement, 
sweetness  have  for  these  little  people,  whose  weekly  literary 
diet  includes  this  crowning  morsel  from  the  sabbatical  break- 
fast-table ?  The  agitation  against  the  comic  supplement  for 
children  is  making  encouraging  headway,  but  has  not  yet 
amounted  to  a  force  sufficient  to   change  the  practise  of   the 


Copyniibt*'!  by  UD»ierw(x.d  aud  UDd.rwootl. 

A  "gang"  and  its  Leader. 

One  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  the  city  schools  is  'to  counteract  the 
recreational  einironinent  of  the  child." 

newspapers.  The  attitude  of  the  newspaper  proprietor,  be  he 
ever  so  wealthy,  is  frankly  commercial.  He  disowns  any  edu- 
cational or  philanthropic  intention.  He  meets  those  who  have 
pleaded  with  him  for  reform  with  the  statement  that  as  soon 
as  public  opinion  has  developed  far  enough  he  will  make  a 
change. " 


JMPROVING  ON  NATURE— Whistler  used  to  startle  his 
hearers  by  such  offhand  declarations  as  that  "  Nature  is  always 
wrong."  The  ??(oi  was  taken  for  something  of  a  joke  at  the 
time,  but  it  looks  as  tho  some  of  our  painters  hold  it  for  a 
gospel  now.  One  of  them  is  quoted  as  saying :  "  What  we  want 
is  less  nature  and  more  art."  Mr.  Elliott  Daingerfield  takes  up 
this  text  and  preaches  a  little  sermon  mScribners  (February) 
on  the  thing  needful  in  art.     Thus: 

"The  great  class  of  the  art  school  should  be  the  Composition 
Class,  and  if  we  are  to  escape  the  '  blight '  of  literalness,  of 
reportorial  copy,  of  the  arranged,  literary  subject  picture  with 
all  its  barrenness  of  art,  we  must  teach  self-expression — the 
power  of  selection,  of  arrangement,  of  taste  (what  a  master  of 
taste  was  Whistler!),  and  of  all  those  sensitive  matters  of 
light  and  atmosphere,  and  of  values.  All  the  information 
gained  in  antique,  life,  and  still-life  classes  should  be  brought 
to  bear  in  the  composition,  for  there  only  is  a  pupil  made  aware 
of  how  little  he  knows.  And  I  am  minded  to  say  that  the 
whole  world  of  painters  should  be  a  great  composition  class. 
Thus  a  man  might  learn  to  compose,  to  select,  to  omijt ;  might 
learn  restraint,  reserve,  repose,  rhythm — and  to  find  all  this  he 
must  have  time  to  search  his  own  soul.  All  these  things  in  the 
presence  of  models  of  whatever  sort  are  quite  impossible  to 
keep  well  in  mind,  and  all  are  most  essential  in  a  work  of  art. 
The  question  of  painting  also  appears.  Quality,  that  most 
subtle  and  desirable  thing  in  painting,  is  scarcely  to  be  achieved 
when  the  objective  reality,  so  dominant,  so  forceful,  and  so 
ugly  (for  beauty  lies  deeper  than  the  surface),  is  obtruding 
itself. 

'*  The  oft-repeated  phrase.  '  Paint  from  nature. '  is  a  good  one 
if  properly  understood.  Paint  from — in  the  sense  of  away — 
not  by  her,  lest  she  has  her  way  with  you  and  not  you  with 
her. " 


CHURCH   STATISTICS  FOR   1910 

I  AST  YEAR  our  quotation  from  Dr.  Carroll's  article  on  the 
annual  statistics  covering  the  year  1909  reported  "  a 
-*  practically  static  condition  of  church-membership,  but 
an  increase  in  the  agencies  of  the  Church. "  For  1910  he  reports 
gains  "not  as  large  as  those  of  1909."  The  total  increase  for 
all  religious  bodies  is  2,309  ministers,  2,431  churches,  and 
628,955  communicants.  These  figures,  he  thinks,  may  be  some- 
what increased  when  exact  returns  for  the  regular  Baptist 
bodies,  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  and  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  are  at  hand.  The  grand  totals  are  170,153 
ministers,  218,147  churches,  and  35,332,776  communicants.  In 
our  total  population  of  upward  of  92,000,000  it  may  be  here 
seen  that  in  every  1,000  of  the  population,  including  infants 
and  young  children,  385  are  communicants  or  members  of  some 
religious  body.     A  somewhat  detailed    view  of  gains  shows: 

"The  largest  gains  for  the  year,  110,100,  are  reported  for  the 
Catholic  bodies,  the  next  largest,  108,776,  for  the  Methodist 
bodies,  the  third,  89,759,  for  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  fourth, 
85,828,  for  the  Baptist  bodies,  and  the  fifth,  70,439,  for  the. 
Lutheran  bodies.  Single  denominations  reported  gains  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Roman  Catholic,  110,100;  (2)  Disciples  of  Christ, 
89,759;  (3)  Regular  Baptists,  South,  49,749;  (4)  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  47,874  (partly  due,  perhaps,  to  a 
readjustment)  ;  (5)  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  40,000,  largely 
due  to  a  readjustment ;  (6)  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference, 
39,755;  (7)  Regular  Baptists,  colored,  34,589;  (8)  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  32,000;  (9)  Greek  Orthodox  Church, 
30.000;  (10)  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  26,949  ;  (11)  Lutheran 
General  Synod,  17.635 ;  (12)  Northern  Presbyterian,  16,886 ; 
(13)  Protestant  Episcopal,  16,677." 

The  census  of  1890  furnished  the  first  complete  basis  for  com- 
parisons and  estimation  of  growth.  Two  decades  elapsing  with 
carefully  gathered  statistics  furnish  instructive  results.  In 
1890,  for  example,  1  in  every  3  +  inhabitants  of  all  ages  was 
a  member  of  some  religious  body;  in  1900  the  ratio  was  1  in 
every  2.8;  in  1910  it  was  1  in  every  2.6.  Viewing  the  period 
in  decades  we  also  see  : 

"  In  the  first  decade,  ending  in  1900,  the  net  gains  were  32,- 
165  ministers,  25,514  churches,  and  6,765,497  communicants,  in- 
dicating an  annual  average  gain  of  3,216  ministers,  2,551 
churches,  and  676,549  communicants.  In  the  second  decade, 
ending  in  1910,  the  net  gains  were  26,952  ministers,  27,336 
churches,  and  7,948,972  communicants,  an  average  annual  gain 
of  2,695  ministers,  2,733  churches,  and  794,897  communicants. 
The  absolute  gain  in  ministers  was  considerably  less  in  the 
second  decade  than  in  the  first,  with  an  obviously  reduced  per- 
centage;  but  the  absolute  increase  in,  communicants  over  the 
previous  decade  was  large,  reaching  nearly  1,200,000,  and  there 
was  also  a  somewhat  higher  figure  for  churches.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  exhibit : 

The  Totals  by  Decades 

Ministers.  Churches.  Communicants. 

1890 111,036          165,297  20,618,307 

1900 143,201          190,811  27,383,804 

1910 170.153          218.147  35,332.776 

The  Gains  by  Decades 

1900 32,165  25,514  6,765,497 

1910 26.952  27,3,'76  7.948,972 

Totals 59,117  52.850  14,714,469 

"  This  shows  percentages  of  increase  in  the  twenty  years  as 
follows :  In  ministers,  53 ;  in  churches,  32 ;  in  communicants, 
71.  The  latter  figure  far  outstrips  the  percentage  of  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  country.  The  actual  increase  of  popu- 
lation of  Continental  United  States  in  the  twenty  years  was 
29,350,017,  showing  a  percentage  of  less  than  47,  which  is 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  percentage  of  increase  in  com- 
municants." 

The  overwhelming  body  of  communicants  is  Christian,  says 


Dr.  Carroll,  and  "  all  except  an  insignificant  percentage  of  the 
Christian  element  is  what  may  be  called  Orthodox  Christian, 
and  the  vast  body  of  Orthodox  Christian  communicants  are  of 
what  is  called  the  Evangelical  type. "  In  differentiating  between 
the  Christian  and  non-Christian  elements  Dr.  Carroll  does  not 
claim  infallibility  for  his  classifications,  but— 

"  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  there  are  of  non-Christians 
151,715,  including  the  Jews,  143,000,  the  Ethical  Culturists, 
2,450,  the Theosophists  (some  of  whom  claim  to  be  Christians), 
3,100,  and  the  Buddhists,  3,165. 

"  Those  of  the  Christian  list  which  may  be  considered  as  not 
orthodox  number  806,140.  This  class  includes,  of  course.  Chris- 
tian Scientists,  Spiritualists,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  etc. 

"The  Catholic  bodies.  Eastern  and  Western,  which  are,  of 
course,  considered  as  orthodox  Christians,  number  12,711,673. 

"  Roughly  tabulated  the  various  elements  would  stand  thus : 

1.  Non-Christian 151,715 

2.  Non-Orthodox  Christian   806,140 

3.  Catholic    12, 711, 673 

4.  Evangelical    21,663,248 

Total    35,332,776" 

The   following    table    gives  the    order  of  denominations : 


Denominations. 


Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal    

Regular  Baptist  (South) 

Regular  Baptist  (Colored)    

Methodist  Episcopal,  South   

Disciples  of  Christ    

Presbj'terian  (Northern)     

Regular  Baptist  (North) 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  . . 

Congregationalist   

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
African  Methodist  Episcopal    .  .  .  . 

Lutheran  General  Council 

Latter-Day  Saints    

Lutheran  General  Synod 

Reformed  (German)    

United  Brethren 

Presbyterian  (Southern)  

German  Evangelical  Synod    

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

Methodist  Protestant 

United  Norwegian  Lutheran    .  .  .  . 

Greek  Orthodox  (Catholic) 

Spiritualists 

United  Presbyterian    

Lutheran  Synod  of  Ohio 

Reformed  (Dutch)   

Evangelical  Association    

Primitive  Baptist       

Dunkard  Brethren  (Conservative) 


Rank 

Communi- 

Rank 

Communi- 

in 1910 

cants. 

in  1890 

cants, 

1 

12,304.173 

1 

6,231.417 

2 

3,186,862 

2 

2.240.354 

3 

2,268,708 

4 

1.280.066 

4 

1,986,222 

3 

1.348,989 

5 

1,831,946 

5 

1,209,976 

6 

1.363,116 

8 

641.051 

7 

1.328,714 

7 

788.244 

8 

1,199,943 

6 

800.450 

9 

928,780 

9 

532.054 

10 

766,281 

12 

357,153 

U 

741,400 

10 

512,771 

12 

547,216 

13 

349,788 

13 

500.000 

11 

452,725 

14 

459.224 

14 

324,846 

15 

350.000 

21 

144,352 

16 

302.440 

20 

164,640 

17 

297.116 

15 

204,018 

18 

283,682 

16 

202,474 

19 

281,920 

18 

179,721 

20 

236,615 

17 

187,432 

21 

234,721 

24 

129,383 

22 

188,437 

22 

141.989 

23 

161,964 

26 

119,972 

24 

160,000 

138 

100 

25 

150,000 

39 

45,030 

26 

135,010 

27 

94,402 

27 

127,430 

33 

69,505 

28 

116,815 

28 

92,970 

29 

108,666 

23 

133.313 

30 

102,311 

25 

121.347 

31 

100,000 

35 

61,101 

Specialized  statistics  have    appeared  during  the  past  year 
relative    to  the    Lutheran    denomination.      They  have  been 
"  gathered  at  infinite  cost  of  labor  and  care  "  by  Dr.  John  N. 
Lenker,  a  Lutheran  statistician.     The  view  of  this  denomina- 
tion is  not  confined  to  the  United  States.     We  read : 

"  The  Lutheran  bodies  rank  third  among  Protestants  in  the 
United  States,  having  overcome  the  lead  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  1890  of  47,000,  and  secured  an  advance  of  some  322,000  com- 
municants. The  Swedish  Evangelical  bodies,  the  outcome  of 
the  Waldenstromian  movement  in  Sweden,  might  properly  be 
counted  as  Lutheran.  If  they  were  added  the  total  Lutheran 
strength  in  this  country  would  be  2,301,486.  Lutherans  have 
become  the  leading  Protestant  body  in  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin,  and  rank  second  in  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  polyglot  Church, 
using  in  this  country  the  English,  German,  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
Danish,  Icelandic,  Finnish,  Esthonian,  Hungarian,  Lettish, 
Slovakian,  Polish,  Werdish,  Bohemian,  Lapp  languages.  The 
completeness  of  the  Lutheran  table  is  due  to  the  kind  assistance 
of  Dr.  John  N.  Lenker,  the  eminent  Lutheran  statistician,  who 
furnishes  the  figures  for  the  Finnish  Apostolic,  Finnish 
National,  Lutheran  Brethren,  and  Suomai  Synods.  He  states 
that  in  all  the  world  the  Lutheran  communion  has  28,102  pastors, 
60,385  churches,  and  76,000,000  baptized  members.  Of  the  76,- 
000,000,  50,000,000  use  the  German  language,  7,000,000  the 
Swedish,  4,100,000  the  English,  3,100,000  the  Finnish.  3,000,000 
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the  Danish,  1,100,000  the  Esthonian,  400,000  the  Hungarian, 
1,600,000  the  Lettish,  500,000  each  the  Slovakian  and  the  Polish, 
and  so  on. 

"  Professor  Lenker  in  exhaustive  tables  just  published  .  .  . 
gives  a  view  of  Lutheran  foreign  missionary  work  in  the  world, 
including  64  societies  in  Europe,  26  in  the  United  States,  and 
3  in  South  America,  Australia,  and  Asia,  making  9.3  in  all,  of 
which  28  are  in  Germany,  and  24  in  Scandinavia.  Of  the 
American  societies  18  are  Scandinavian  and  8  German.  All  the 
societies  employ  1,529  ordained  missionaries,  report  370,178 
communicants,  and  have  an  aggregate  income  of  $5,051,820,  of 
which  the  American  societies  contribute  $462,528." 

The  clerk  of  the  first  church.  Christian  Scientist,  Boston, 
reports  for  the  first  time  since  1907  statistics  for  ministers, 
readers,  and  churches.     Says  Dr.  Carroll : 

"  In  the  three  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  872  readers 
and  436  churches.  The  number  of  members  remains  at  85,096, 
as  given  in  1907,  no  other  figures  having  been  furnished  since 
then.  According  to  the  census  the  denomination  had,  in  1906, 
85,717  members;  but  it  was  explained  that  this  covers  a  large 
duplication,  as  many  of  the  members  of  branch  churches  are 
also  members  of  the  Mother  Church,  and  that  it  was  learned 
from  '  an  authoritative  source  '  that  the  duplications  probably 
amount  'to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  of  the  membership  of 
the  Mother  Church  (41,309).'  The  census  made  no  deduction, 
however,  on  that  account. 

"  The  increase  in  the  number  of  readers  and  of  branch 
churches  in  the  last  three  years  is  large,  and  the  natural  infer- 
ence would  be  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  gain  in  mem- 
bers ;  but  if  this  is  so,  it  seems  strange  that  information  con- 
cerning it  is  withheld." 

By  a  difference  in  the  method  of  computing  statistics  Dr. 
Carroll's  estimate  of  the  Catholic  Church  membership  is  always 
less  than  that  published  by  Wiltzius's  Catholic  Directory.  As 
that  volume  for  1911  is  not  yet  published  we  repeat  the  statis- 
tics given  in  last  year's  volume  which  estimates  the  "  total 
Catholic  population  "  about  14,347,027,  with  16,550  priests  and 
13,204  churches. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  GATES  AJAR " 

A  PRUSSIAN  Army  officer  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
/-%  "  The  Gates  Ajar  "  that  he  understood  it  "  had  made 
-^  ^-  more  Christians  than  all  the  preachers."  This  book, 
published  in  1868,  figured  as  a  best  seller  of  that  day.  Its 
author,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  has  just  died. 
Her  books,  which  were  many  and  written  mostly  in  the  minor 
key,  "  have  gone  out  of  fashion  at  the  present  day."  But  they 
made  their  appeal  in  their  own  day,  because,  says  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "  the  Civil  War  had  taken  its  vic- 
tims out  of  half  the'families  in  the  land,"  and  "  had  turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  nation  toward  the  matters  of  the  soul."  Miss 
Phelps,  daughter  of  an  Andover  theological  professor,  had  her- 
self lost  a  brother  in  the  war,  and  her  book  aimed  to  express 
her  ideas  of  a  future  life.  "  To  this  day  it  is  quoted  at  funerals 
and  in  houses  of  bereavement."  Twenty  editions  of  it  were 
published  the  first  year.  The  writer  speaks  thus  of  the  early 
period  of  her  life: 

"  She  was  christened  Mary  Gray,  for  an  intimate  friend  of 
her  mother's ;  but  on  her  mother's  death  the  name  Elizabeth 
was  given  to  her  instead.  The  change  had  a  sort  of  unguessed 
pathetic  significance.  The  little  girl  had  never  been  exactly 
gleeful  or  merry.  She  had  not  quite  the  temperament  keyed 
for  joy,  and  her  almost  premature  thoughtfulness  prevented 
life  even  then  from  seeming  like  a  sunlit  holiday. 

"  There  is  a  photograph  taken  of  Miss  Phelps  at  sixteen, 
which  shows  a  tall,  slender  figure,  a  classically  turned  head 
with  a  mass  of  bright  brown  hair,  a  sensitive  mouth,  and  an 
expression  of  mingled  strength  and  sweetness.  There  is  an  air 
of  timidity  in  the  face,  but  nothing  of  uncertainty,  and  a  ma- 
ture impression  wholly  unusual  at  that  age. 

"  Many,  like  Miss  Phelps,  devoted  themselves  at  the  close  of 
the  war  to  philanthropic  work.  For  a  few  months  after  leaving 
school  she  threw  all  her  energy  into  mission  work   in  Abbott 


village,  a  little  factory  settlement  a  mile  or  two  from  her  home  ; 
but  the  forces  in  her,  for  which  this  gave  no  scope,  soon  began 
to  assert  themselves,  and  in  the  spring  of  1863  she  sent  a  war 
story,  called  'A  Sacrifice  Consumed,'  to  Harper's  Magazine. 
The  editor  returned  her  a  generous  check  for  it,  with  the 
request   that  she  should   write  for   them    again.     She   was  a 

frequent  contributor  to  that  magazine  afterward 

"  '  The  Gates  Ajar  '  was  at  first  doubtfully  received  by  many. 
The  graver  part  of  the  community  were  forced  to  read,  but  in- 
clined to  frown.  Pianos  and  gingerbread  seemed  startling  and 
trivial  contrasted  with  seas  of  glass  and  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
hitherto  made  so  prominent  as  features  of  the  home  of  human 
beings  set  free  from  earthly  hindrance.  Others  eagerly  wel- 
comed the  new  suggestions,  for  under  the  teaching  that  had 
prevailed,  owing  to  a  crude  habit  of  Biblical  interpretation, 
so  dim,  monotonous,  and  narrow  had  been  the  representations  of 
heaven  that  to  most  ardent  souls  or  active  minds  annihilation 
seemed  hardly  less  dreary.  In  story  form,  and  by  suggestion, 
the  book  attempted  to  show  that  the  heavenly  life  must  provide 
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She  pictured  heaven  as  a  place  where  pianos  and  gingerbread 
were  not  out  of  place  among  the  cherubim  and  seraphim. 

for  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  nature,  as  well  as  for  the 
technically  religious  side,  the  one  department  which  seeks  God 
directly  in  personal  affection  and  worship.  The  book  was 
practically  a  new  gospel." 

The  writer  of  "Gates  Ajar,"  who  became  Mrs.  Herbert  D. 
Ward  in  1888,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  individualistic 
assertion  of  women.  In  1877,  when  she  delivered  in  Boston  a 
course  of  lectures  on  "  Representative  Modern  Fiction,"  it  was 
"  the  first  thing  of  the  sort  ever  attempted  by  a  woman  in 
America."  She  never  became  one  of  the  "  new  women,"  how- 
ever, refusing  to  follow  those  fearless  leaders.  So  many  of  her 
books  have  dealt  with  the  "  Gates  "  that  a  list  of  her  principal 
fiction  seems  strewn  with  them.     Thus  : 

"Mrs.  Ward's  early  works  were:  'The  Gypsy  Series' 
(4vols.>;  'The  Gates  Ajar.'  1868;  *  Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts,' 
1869  ;  '  The  Trotty  Book, '  1869  ;  '  Hedged  In. '  1870  :  '  The  Silent 
Partner,'  1871 ;  '  What  to  Wear,'  1873  :  '  Trotty 's  Wedding-Tour 
and  Story  Book,'  1873:  'Poetic  Studies.'  1875:  'The  Story  of 
Avis,'  1877;  'Sealed  Orders.'  1879:  'Friends,'  1881:  'Doctor 
Zay,'  1882;  'Beyond  the  Gates,'  1883:  'Songs  of  the  Silent 
Worid,'  1884;  'Old  Maids  and  Burglars  in  Paradise.'  1S85 ; 
'The    Madonna   of  the  Tubs,'   1886;   'The  Gates    Between,' 
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1887;  'Jack  the  Fisherman,'  1887;  and  'The  Struggle  for 
Immortality,'  1889. 

"After  her  marriage  she  collaborated  with  her  husband  on 
•A  Lost  Hero.'  1889;  '  Come  Forth,'  1890;  and  '  The  Master  of 
the  Magicians, '  1890. 

"  Other  works  by  her  alone  are  '  Fourteen  to  One, '  1891 ; 
'  Donald  Marcy,  '.'1893 ;  'A  Singular  Life, '  1894  ;  '  The  Supply  at 
St.  Agatha's,'  1896;  '  Chapters  from  a  Life,'  1896;  *  The  Story 
of  Jesus  Christ,'  1897;  '  Within  the  Gates,'  1901;  '  Successors 
to  Mary  the  First,'  1901;  'Avery,'  1902;  'Trixy,'  1904;  'The 
Man  in  the  Case,'  1906;  '  Walled  In,'  1907;  '  Tho  Life  Us  Do 
Part, '  1908 ;  '  Jonathan  and  David, '  1909,  and  '  The  Oath  of 
Allegiance,'  1909." 


MORMONISM    DEFENDED    AND 
ATTACKED 

MORMONISM  has  been  the  object  of  so  many  attacks 
in  recent  years  that  an  answer  was  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  first  presidency  signed  by  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  Anthon  H.  Lund,  and  John  Henry  Smith.  Their  docu- 
ment, issued  about  Christmas,  and  published  in  The  Deseret 
News,  proclaims  the  adherence  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  to  the 
principles  of  obedience  to  "  governments  and  their  appointed 
authorities."  As  presidents  they  disclaim  any  desire  to  use 
the  power  of  the  priesthood  to  coerce  the  political  views  or 
allegiance  of  any  member  of  the  Church;  neither  do  they' 
"favor  the  establishment  of  monopolies;  but  believe  in  the 
freedom  of  capital  within  lawful  limits."  About  2,000  mission- 
aries, we  are  told,  are  kept  in  the  field,  traveling  at  their  own 
expense,  and  seeking  converts  to  the  Mormon  faith.  There  is 
a  denial  of  the  report  that  the  president  of  the  Church  either 
collects  or  receives  the  tithings  of  the  people  or  uses  them  for 
his  personal  benefit  or  that  of  his  family  or  associates.  "  Strict 
accounting  "  is  made  of  every  dollar  received  and  the  numerous 
enterprises  of  the  Church  to  which  it  is  devoted.  To  misrep- 
resentation they  oppose  neither  "  retaliation  or  counter  crimi- 
nation." The  attitude  of  this  Church  toward  other  religions  is 
thus  stated : 

"  We  recognize  the  good  to  be  found  in  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions, also  in  many  heathen  forms  of  worship.  Whatever  of 
truth  they  contain  and  advocate,  we  admire  and  it  harmonizes 
with  the  principles  of  our  faith.  The  error  we  reject.  We 
have  truths  revealed  from  heaven  in  the  present  age  which  we 
have  to  declare  to  all  people,  but  we  impose  them  upon  none. 
We  admire  the  self-sacrifice  exhibited  by  good  men  and  women 
of  all  creeds  in  their  endeavors  to  benefit  humanity,  including 
the  care  of  the  indigent  and  afflicted,  the  institutions  erected 
as  asylums  and  refuges  for  the  destitute,  and  believe  that  the 
benevolence  and  charity  thus  exhibited  will  be  accepted  of  the 
Lord  and  receive  their  full  reward. 

"  Our  message  is  one  of  love  and  mercy  and  light ;  not  to  de- 
prive any  sect  or  party  or  persons  of  the  good  they  have,  but 
to  increase  it  and  bring  them  nearer  to  God.  Our  religion  is 
not  hostile  to  real  science.  That  which  is  demonstrated,  we 
accept  with  joy ;  but  vain  philosophy,  human  theory,  and  mere 
speculations  of  men,  we  do  not  accept  nor  do  we  adopt  anything 
contrary  to  divine  revelation  or  to  good  common  sense.  But 
'everything  that  tends  to  right  conduct,  that  harmonizes  with 
sound  morality  and  increases  faith  in  Deity,  finds  favor  with 
us,  no  matter  where  it  may  be  found." 

Recently  fifteen  Mormon  elders  stopt  in  New  York  en  route 
to  Europe  on  missionary  errands,  and  to  the  New  York  Snn  one 
of  these  asserted  that  "  since  the  manifesto  of  1890  polygamy 
has  ceased  to  be  a  question  with  us."  He  declared  that  "  none 
of  us  here  practises  it  any  more  than  you  do  and  we  have  no 
earthly  intention  of  preaching  it."  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick, 
of  McClure's  staff,  gives  in  the  February  number  of  that  maga- 
zine a  detailed  account  of  his  researches  into  that  veiled  ques- 
tion. In  the  last  ten  years,  he  asserts,  the  Mormon  Church  has 
several  times  modified  its  attitude  on  this  question.  The  policy 
at  first'was  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  relation.  Six  years 
ago,  however,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  in  an  "  address  to  the  world," 
acknowledged  that  "  there  were  a  few  '  sporadic  cases,'  but  he 


declared   that   the    number   was    utterly   insignificant."      Mr. 
Hendrick  proceeds : 

"  His  word  '  sporadic  '  had  acquired  a  meaning  of  its  own  in 
Utah,  as  it  is  the  term  now  regularly  used  to  designate  each 
newly  discovered  pluralist.  The  number  of  polygamists  in  Utah, 
said  the  Mormon  apologists,  would  about  correspond  to  the 
number  of  bigamists  in  any  community.  But,  as  the  number 
of  these  '  sporadics  '  reached  into  the  hundreds,  and  included 
many  of  the  higher  dignitaries  in  the  Church,  these  excuses  no 
longer  sufficed.  The  Church  officials  now  admit  that  polyga- 
mous marriages  have  taken  place,  but  they  deny  that  such 
marriages  have  ecclesiastical  sanction." 

This  writer  thinks  it  "  safe  to  assume  "  that  "  the  facts  are 
definitely  known  concerning  at  least  224  cases  of  polygamous 
marriages  since  the  manifesto  "  in  1890.  The  census  has  been 
made  in  this  manner: 

"  About  two  years  ago  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune— a  newspaper 
which,  for  twenty-five  years,  under  the  editorship  of  Judge  C. 
C.  Goodwin  and  William  Nelson,  has  rendered  signal  service  to 
the  cause  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  in  Utah — began  indus- 
triously to  collect  and  publish  the  names  of  new  polygamists. 
It  has  done  this  as  part  of  a  non-partizan  movement,  organized 
in  1904  by  the  most  influential  non-Mormons  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
to  take  the  control  of  municipal  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Mormon  hierarchy.  The  Tribune  became  the  journalistic  leader 
in  this  campaign — which,  by  the  way,  succeeded.  In  the  course 
of  this  political  warfare  the  Mormon  Church  was  accused  of 
encouraging  polygamy,  and  The  Tribune's  management  felt 
called  upon  to  substantiate  this  charge.  Up  to  date,  it  has 
published  detailed  records  of  224  polygamous  marriages.  The 
Mormon  Church  has  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  The  Tribune's  list.  The  Mormon  Church  organ, 
The  Deseret  News,  has  remained  silent  in  face  of  this  accumu- 
lating evidence.  The  men  and  women  whose  names  The  Trib- 
nne  has  boldly  printed,  tho  publicly  and  repeatedly  accused 
by  a  responsible  journal  of  committing  criminal  acts,  have  not 
attempted  to  secure  legal  redress — in  only  one  or  two  cases 
have  even  taken  the  trouble  to  make  denials. 

"The  writer  of  this  article,  when  in  Salt  Lake  City,  discust 
The  Tribune's  list  with  several  of  the  leading  Mormon  ecclesi- 
asts.  In  all  cases  they  bitterly  denounced  The  Tribune  for  its 
attacks  upon  the  Mormon  Church,  and  attributed  its  activities 
to  the  revengeful  spirit  of  its  owners.  Not  one  of  th©  digni- 
taries interviewed,  however,  questioned  the  substantial  cor- 
rectness of  its  list  of  polygamists.  Indeed,  on  all  hands,  by 
Gentiles  and  Mormons,  the  opinion  was  freely  exprest  that, 
whatever  the  motives  that  prompted  the  publication  of  these 
names,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  names  themselves 
represented  real  offenders." 

Plural  marriages  have  always  been  performed  with  the  great- 
est secrecy,  we  are  assured,  and  only  those  that  are  most  open 
and  notorious  ever  come  to  public  notice.  If  so  many  can  be 
reasonably  proved  the  writer  thinks  it  safe  to  assert  that  at 
least  "  ten  plural  marriages  have  taken  place  for  every  one 
that  has  become  known."  Upon  this  assumption,  "we  should 
have  anywhere  from  1,500  to  2,000  such  marriages  since  1890." 
In  Salt  Lake  City,  it  is  said,  few  Gentiles  believe  in  the  present 
declaration  against  the  practise  of  polygamy.     We  read : 

"  The  Mormon  Church,  they  say,  never  changes,  and  history 
is  simply  repeating  itself.  If  President  Smith  wished  to  end 
polygamy,  they  declare,  he  could  very  easily  do  so.  His  first 
logical  move  would  be  to  cease  living  in  polygamous  relations 
himself,  to  stop  '  defying  the  laws  of  God  and  man,'  as  he  has 
publicly  testified  that  he  is  doing.  Again,  if  the  Church  really 
disapproves  of  new  polygamists,  why  does  it  not  summarily 
punish  them?  No  religious  organization  has  such  perfect  ma- 
chinery for  keeping  in  immediate  contact  with  its  followers. 
Is  it  not,  then,  folly  to  pretend  that  the  Church  does  not 
officially  know  that  these  marriages  are  going  on  ? 

"  The  Mormon  policy  is  secretly  to  promote  and  encourage  po- 
lygamy, and  outwardly  to  repudiate  it.  The  critic  most  friendly 
to  the  Mormons  must  admit  that,  outwardly,  many  circumstan- 
ces lend  color  to  this  view.  The  one  preeminent  fact  is  that  the 
Mormon  Church  is  a  great  secret  society.  Non-Mormons  are 
never  permitted  to  enter  its  temples  ;  the  rites  and  instraction 
that  take  place  in  them  are  never  officially  made  public;  all 
members  of  the  church  are  oath-bound,  under  the  most  frightful 
penalties,  not  to  reveal  these  mysteries." 


MOTOR-TRIPS  A 


MOTOR-CARS 


THE  DAY  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CAR 

1~^IIE  exhil)ition  week  devoted  in  January 
to  comin(;rcial  cars  at  Madison  .Stjuare 
(iarden,  New  York,  lia.s  led  to  much  new  com- 
ment as  to  the  great  field  which  exists  for  this 
class  of  vehicles.  Never  before  had  an  exhi- 
bition devoted  exclusively  to  commercial  cars 
been  held.  In  so  Car  as  the  com- 
mercial car  had  formerly  been  rep- 
resented at  exhibitions  it  had  a 
place  by  itself,  sometimes  in  abase- 
ment. This  year,  liowever,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week,  the  Garden 
was  cleared  of  pleasure  cars  and 
the  places  they  Iiad  occupied  were 
taken  during  the  following  week  by 
the  big  trucks,  light  delivery  and 
expr(!ss  wagons.  A  writer  in  Motor 
Age  comments  as  follows: 

"Tlie  commercial  truck  has  been 
making  phenomenal  progress  in 
many  cities  during  the  last  five 
years,  but  the  piogress  has  not  been 
so  great  as  in  many  pai-ts  of  I'lurope. 
In  some  American  cities  its  progress 
iias  been  retarded  by  th(^  i)0()r  con- 
dition of  the  streets.  AA'here  streets 
are  poor  the  upkeep  on  tires  is 
abnormal  and  the  wear  and  tear  on 
the  machines  very  great.  There  are, 
however,  being  organized  in  many 
cities  special  commercial-vehicle  or- 
ganizations whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  these  vehicles, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  system- 
atic course  in  street  improvement 
will  be  started.  In  some  cities  the 
plan  is  being  fdiscust  of  setting 
apart  certain  streets  for  motor  use 
exclusively.  This  will  prove  a  boon 
to  the  industry  and  to  the  question 
of  street  congestion  as  well. 

"  There  liave  been  several  factors 
which  have  worked  against  the  ad- 
vance of  the  motor  vehicle  in  Amer- 
ica.     One,    and    the   most    impor- 
tant one,  is  the  too  high  speed  that  man\'- 
of  the  makers  state  their  cars  will  operate  at. 
Many  salesmen  of  commercial  cars  think  their 
car  must  be  able  to  travel  at  twenty-five  miles 
an  hoiw  or  the  prospect  will  not  buy  it.     It 


is  a  certainty  in  many  such  cases  that  the  is  freight  it  has  to  be  at  the  depot  at  a  certain 
prospect  knows  more  tlian  the  salesman,  liour  and  not  two  hours  later;  if  it  is  a  de- 
That  commercial  vehicle  that  can  average  livery  to  a  buyer,  the  goods  may  l;e  refused 
twenty-five  miles  per  hour  and  last  is  not  and  the  sale  lost  if  not  dehvered  at  a  cf-rtain 
built,  and  those  cars  that  travel  at  such  speeds  hour.  So  it  is  in  every  department  of  life  in 
are  in  the  end  going  to  be  the  i)oorest  adver-  which  the  commercial  vehicle  can  play  its 
tisement  to  the  industry.  Speed  has  been  part — it  is  reliability  rather  than  speed  that  is 
one  of  tlie  worst  enemies  of  the  business  car  wanted.  Tlie  commercial  vehicle  is  quicker 
in  the  past.     The  cars  of  all  classes  have  been    than  the  horse  vehicle  and  the  business  man 

wants  it  for  that  reason;  but  if  it 
has  speed  and  not  rehabiUty  then  he 
does  not  want  it  and  will  not  con- 
tinue to  use  it. 

"The  greatest  problem  to-day 
with  tlie  commercial  car  is  the  dri- 
ver. It  is  necessary  to  u.se  a  skilled 
driver,  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  machine,  one  who 
knows  its  abihtj',  and  one  who 
knows  how  to  use  it.  Such  a  driver 
will  call  for  more  salary  than  the 
average  horse  driver  and  he  should 
get  it.  But  the  trouble  often  ari.ses 
that  such  a  driver  refuses  to  do  all 
of  the  work  expected  of  him.  He 
wants  to  be  a  chauffeur  and  yet 
drive  a  commercial  car.  This  can 
not  be.  The  driver  of  the  commer- 
cial car  also  must  be  a  workman  to 
load  and  unload  as  is  the  custom  to- 
day.- But  of  greatest  importance, 
this  driver  must  be  a  dependable 
quantity. 

He  must  not  have  the  race  idea, 
that  fondness  to  show  the  other 
fellow  how  fast  he  can  go;  that 
fondness  for  wasting  time  and  then 
using  the  speed  of  the  truck  to  make 
up  for  all  losses. 

Moreover  the  truck  driver  must 

liave  brains.     If  anything  happens 

along    the    street    he    must    know 

whether  it  is  the  motor  or  rear  a.xie 

that  is  giving  the  trouble.     He  also 

must  be  able  to  make  a  slight  repair 

if  occasion  should  arise  on  the  road; 

otherwise    before    he    reaches    the 

garage  at  night  the  damage  may  be 

twice  or  tliree  times  as  great. 

"In  order  to  make  drivers  more 

careful  of  their  machines  some  owners  insist 

that  all  repairs  must  be  made  by  the  driver. 

This  has  a  salutary  effect.     If  a  driver  knows 

that  whatever  goes  wrong  he  must  fix  himself 

he  is  going  to  watch  his  machine  very  closely 

so  that  any  growing  defects  will  be  nipped 

in  the  bud  when  it  does  not  call  for  much 

time  or  expense  to  do  it.     In  contrast  to  this 


A     Ulil.    l)l.l'AltT\ll-..N  1     <)\     FOLK    \S  IIKKl.s. 

A  triple  combination  pump,  hose  wagon,  and  chemical  engine 
made  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Details:  Wheel  base  170";  tread  70f"; 
wheels  4"x5"  front,  40"xdual  4"  rear,  sectional  solid  rubber  tires; 
frame  6  in.  channel  hot-riveted  and  trussed;  springs  semi-ellip- 
tic, front  2l"x4H",  rear  3"x58'';  axles  2^"  steel  forgings;  wheel 
bearings  Timken  roller;  foot  brakes  12"x:}''  bands  on  jack-shaft 
drums;  hand  brakes  16"x3i",  expanding  shoes  in  rear  wheel  drums; 
driven  by  universally  jointed  propeller  shaft,  jack  shaft,  and  double 
.side  chains. 

running  too  fast  and  have  been  racking  them- 
selves to  pieces.  It  is  not  so  much  speed  as 
relialjility  that  is  needed. 

"  A  commercial  car  is  a  business  wagon  and 
not  a  parade  vehicle.  Its  life  depends  upon 
its  use,  and  its  popularity  with  its  owner  de- 
pends on  its  reliability  and  cost  of  operation. 
Primarily  it  must  be  reliable.  The  business 
man  can  not  afford  to  have  a  truck  that  wiU 
hold  him  up  thirty  minutes  or  one  hour  each 
day  because  of  some  breakdown ;  the  business 
man's  affairs  have  to  go  on  schedule.  If  it  is 
express  that  has  to  be  transported  it  must 
reach  a  certain  train  or  the  value  is  lost;  if  it 
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HENRY    FOHI>. 

Who  has  just  secured  a  reversal  of  Judge  Hough's 
deci-sion  upholding  the  Selden  patent. 


REMAINS    OF    A    ROMA.N    ROAD 

over  Blackstone  Edge  in  Lancasliire. 


CEORC.E    B     SELDES 

of  Selden  Patent  Fame. 
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system  is  that  in  which  every  car  is 
run  into  a  garage  at  night  and  a 
special  force  of  men  required  to  go 
over  the  cars." 

THE     LATEST     SELDEN     PATENT 
DECISION 

Early  in  January  was  handed  down 
a  decision  by  Judge  Noyes  of  the 
Second  Circuit  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals,  that  the  Selden  Patent 
has  not  been  infringed  upon  by  Henry 
Ford  and  others.  It  is  under  this 
patent  that  all  of  the  eighty-nine 
members  of  the  Association  of  Li- 
censed Automobile  Manufacturers 
have  for  several  years  been  building 
their  cars.  As  explained  in  Motor 
Age,  the  decision  means  that  the 
patent  "is  a  valid  and  true  patent, 
but  that  Ford  and  others  are  not  in- 
fringers of  it."     The  same  paper  de- 


From  "The  Gart. 

chauffeurs'    room   in    .\X   uptown    new    YORK   GARAGE. 


eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent.,  but 
with  the  refimds  in  many  cases,  it 
made  the  royalty  as  low  as  $2  on  the 
low-priced  machine  and  in  very  <"ew 
instances  more  than  S14  on  the  very 
big  cars.  Any  idea  that  there  can  be 
any  change  in  prices  because  manu- 
facturers are  no  longer  required  to 
pay  royalties  is  therefore  eliminated. 
"As  Henry  Ford  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  was  the  contender  in  the 
Selden  Patent  case,  and  scored  a 
victorj',  when  the  favorable  decision 
of  the  lower  court  was  reversed,  the 
meeting  unanimously  voted  and  ex- 
tended to  Henry  Ford  and  James 
Couzens  a  cordial  invitation  to  at- 
tend the  annual  banquet  of  the 
A.L.A.M.,  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  per- 
sonally present  the  invitation." 

On  Mr.  Ford's  success  and  the 
probable  effects  of  the  decision,  the 
writer  in  Motor  Age  comments  as- 
follows: 


the  Association  of 
Licensed  Automo- 
bile Manufactu- 
rers,  contains  the 


1910 


1911 


following: 

"At  a  meeting 
of  the  association 
it  was  unanimous- 
ly voted  that,  as 
the  Selden  Patent 
reversal  only  in- 
volved a  part  of 
the  work  of  the 
trade  body,  and 
as  it  is  only  one  of 
a  number  of  pat- 
ents controlled  by 
the  Association, 
the  organization 
should  continue 
■with  its  various 
hnes  of  work,  in- 
cluding automo- 
bile shows,  freight 
matters,  metallur- 
gical work,  ad- 
vancement of  me- 
chanical ideas, 
standardization 
and  similar  ob- 
jects that  are  of 
benefit  to  the 
whole  industry. 

"The  Selden 
Patent,  which  the 
Court  of  Appeals 
last  Monday  de- 
clared vahd,  but 
which,  the  opinion 
stated,  did  not 
cover  the  modern 
gasoUne  automo- 
bile, has  only 
about  a  year  to 
run  before  its  ex- 


scribes  this  decision  as  presenting 
"an  entirel}''  unexpected  phase  of  the  situa-  piration  and  has  served  a  very  useful  pur-  "To  Henry  Ford  belongs  the  premier  hon- 
tion."  The  point  made  by  the  court  is  that  pose  during  the  past  years  in  strengthening  ors  of  winning  the  case.  Ford  has  at  all  times 
the  Selden  engine  was  of  what  is  known  as  the  trade,  bringing  about  improvements  in  proved  himself  a  foeman  of  the  highest  class 
"the  Brayton  two-cycle  tvpe,"  whereas  most  P^oP^^r  materials  or  cars,  advancing  the  ex-  and  not  for  one  moment  did  he  waver  in  his 
motor-cars  built  to-day  use  motors  that  fol-  P?n™ting  and  testmg  of  designs  and  ma-  fight,  but  when  he  deposited  the  $350,000 
I         <<+v,    n+f    +         "  ^°^  largely  tor  the  completion  ot  the  compar-    bonds  to  have  the  case  taken  to  the  court  of 

low      the  Utto  type.  ativelv  perfect  cars  such  as  are  now  displaved    appeals  he  announced  his  willingness  to  spend 

It  was  m  September,  1909,  that  Judge  at  the' Madison  Square  Garden  Show.  "  upward  of  $12,000,000  infighting  the  case,  as 
Hough  of  the  Circuit  Court  sustained  the  "^^^lile  in  the  aggregate,  the  royalties  on  securing  protection  for  o\\'ners  of  his  cars. 
Selden  patent  and  held  that  Mr.  Ford,  and  the  Selden  Patent  amounted  to  a  consider-  "Now  everybody  gives  him  the  highest 
others  not  in  the  licensed  field,  had  infringed  able  sum,  they  were  comparatively  small  on  honors,  members  of  the  licensed  or  Selden 
it  Mr  Ford  appealed  the  case  depositing  each  car,  members  paying  last  year  from  $2  forces  were  the  first  to  send  him  telegrams  of 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $350,000,  these  bonds  ^?}^h  according  to  the  price  of  tlie  car.  Con-  congratulation,  and  to-day  tie  name  of  Ford 
,.       ,  ,  J,,-         -.iTj        sidering  the  fact  that  only  in  a  few  instances    is  on  the  lips  of  evervbody  familiar  vnih  the 

havmg  been  now  returned  to  him  with  Judge    ^^,^^  ^%^^  ^^^^  ^^^  paid  on  the  high-priced    motor  industry  and  his  fighting  qualities  are 
Noyes    decision.     It  is  understood  that  the   ^ars,  it  can  be  readilv  understood  how  Httle    being  admitted  more  than  ever, 
case  will  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  final   effect  the  reversal  of  the  patent  is  going  to        "  Now  that  the  case  is  decided,  many  are 
decision.     A    statement   as   to   the   present   have  on  general  trade  conditions.     Members    wondering  what  vdW  become  of  the  Associa- 
status  and  effects  of  the  decisions,  issued  by    of    the    Association   paid  a  net   royaltj^   of    tion  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 

and  what  will  be 
the  general  effect 
on  the  industry. 
The  patent  has 
but  a  year  and 
some  months  to 
run  —  it  would 
have  expired  No- 
vember 5,  1912. 
It  is  a  certainty 
that  an  organiza- 
tion knowing  its 
main  patent  soon 
would  expire 
would  have  some 
other  means  of 
holding  its  mem- 
bers together.  The 
facts  are  that  the 
decision,  so  far  as 
can  be  learned, 
will  not  have  the 
slightest  effect  on 
the  association. 
Members  of  the 
industry  require 
an  association  for 
the  purpose  of 
conducting  the 
show  and  other 
businesses  of  mu- 
tual benefit  and 
the  field  of  possi- 
bihty  along  this 
line  is  a  g'reat  one. 
"It  may  be  the 
association  will 
bring  to  the  fore 
now  its  patents- 
holding  company 
which  was  organ- 
ized back  in  1903, 
at  which  time  it 
is  reported  it  held 
as   manv   as   525 
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Price* 
Under  $i,ooo  . . 
$i.ooo~$M99 
Sl.soo— $1,999 
$2.ooo— $2,999 
Sj.ooo— $3,999 
$4.000— $4,999  , 
$5,000  and  o'vcr 

Horsepower 

.    .   Under  15  H  P 

....    .-15-24  HP 

21-U  HP 

35-44   HP 

. .     .45  H.P  and  over 

Number  of  Cylinders. 

I   cylinder 

2  cylinders 

. .    - .      3  cylinders 

.      .4  cylinders 

. .  .6  cylinders    

Cooling  Systems. 

.   ...Cooling  by  air i 

. .  ..Cooling  by  ^:atcr._, ... 

Ignitioa  System. 

Make -and -break    ignition 
.Jump  spark   ignition.... 
Current  Supply- 

."Magnelo    only 

Double  system  

-Baliery  Dnty 

Lubrication. 
..Splash  lubrication.... 
Self-contained   pump   . . 
.   .Force  feed  oiler   . . . . 
...  Miscellaneous 
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Clutch  Type. 

Cone  clutch 

Disc    clutch 

Band   clutch 

. ...  Miscellaneous 

Change  Gear. 

Planetary  

Friction  

ij Sliding    

Speeds. 

2  speeds 

3  speeds 

4  speeds 

Wheel  Sizes. 
.30  in-^lies  and  under.. 

32  inches 

34  inches 

36  inches. .  ..... 

.   jS  inc^ies  and  over. . . 

Wheel  Base. 
•yi  inches  and  under.. 
L)7 — 109-inch  whcelbasc. 
10 — i::7-inch  \vhcclb.i-.- 
-I.'S  incites  and  over.. 
Final  Drive. 

Single   chain 

Double  chain 

SHaft  

Braking  System. 

Drakes  .ill  on  hobs. 

Brakes  on  Irani,  and  hubs. 
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From  "  Motor." 


TENDENXIES   IN    MOTOR-C.\Jl   DESIGN   .^S   SEEN    AT  THE   NEW  YORK  .SHOWS  OF   1910  .\ND    1911. 


{Continued  on    page 
272) 
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The  new  sloping  hood,  blending  perfectly  with  the  body  lines,  makes  the  Franklin 
above  all  others  "The  Car  Beautiful". 

The  riding  ease  of  the  Franklin  comes  from  full-elliptic  springs  and  a  chassis  frame 
of  laminated  wood  which  take  up  and  absorb  road  shocks. 

The  wonderful  success  of  the  Franklin  air-cooled  motor  despite  world-wide  com- 
petition leads  many  people  to  predict  that  all  automobile  manufacturers  will  adopt  air 
cooling. 

Cooling  efficiency  in  the  Franklin  does  not  vary  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  climate. 
In  tropical  countries,  on  the  hot  plains  and  in  mountain  climbing,  where  water-cooled 
cars  overheat,  Franklin  cars  cool  perfectly. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  in  16  hours,  16j4  minutes  in  the  Los  Angeles- 
Phoenix  desert  race;  134.6  miles  at  a  speed  of  61.8  miles  per  hour  in  the  Santa  Monica 
road  race;  68  miles  in  60  minutes  in  the  Los  Angeles  Motordrome  hour  race,  are  records 
made  by  a  1911  thirty-eight-horse-power  Franklin  in  November. 

Besides  saving  in  weight  and  complication  Franklin  air  cooling  removes  all  cause 
for  worry,  as  there  is  not  anything  about  the  cooling  to  get  out  of  order,  freeze,  overheat 
or  break  down. 

A  Franklin  saves  two  thirds  of  the  usual  tire  expense  and  at  the  same  time  goes 
faster  and  farther  in  a  day  than  other  cars. 

The  secret  of  Franklin  tire  service  is  large  tires  on  a  light-weight,  easy-riding 
automobile. 

The  tires  last  from  two  to  four  times  longer  than  those  on  other  cars. 

You  can  buy  a  Franklin  of  the  size  and  power  best  suited  to  your  requirements. 
There  are  two  six-cylinder  cars,  Model  H,  48  H.  P.,  seven-passenger,  and  the  "little  six" 
(Model  D)  five-passenger  car.  Either  can  be  had  with  four-passenger  torpedo-phaeton 
bodies. 

Model  M  and  Model  G  are  four-cylinder  touring  cars,  25  and  18  H.  P.  respectively. 
The  most  interesting,  high  character  runabout  ever  put  on  any  market  is  the  new  G. 

Limousines  and  landaulets  are  made  in  both  four-  and  six-cylinder  models. 

Our  special  light  speed  car  is  unquestionably  the  king  of  the  road. 

The  universal  favor  accorded  Franklin  design  is  a  tribute  to  be  highly  prized.. 

FRANKLIN     AUTOMOBILE     COMPANY     Syracuse     N     Y 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  valuable  medi- 
cinal water  and 
specific,  recommend- 
ed and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  its 
curative  alkaline 
properties. 

A  delightful  table 
water,  for  dining,  for 
blending,  for  health- 
ful refreshment 
every  occasion. 


\1 


on 


The  sparkling  (effer- 
vescent) in  the  usual 
three  table  sizes.  The 
plain  (still)  in  half- 
gallon  bottles  for 
home  use. 

Londonderry 

Llthia  Spring 

Water 

Co., 

Nashua. 

N.  H. 


Help  Yourself 
to  this  Typewriter 

Use  it  10  Days  Free 

You  will  find  real  pleasure  in  typewriting 
your  letters,  notes,  speeches,  etc.,  on  the 
'Wellington."  It  will  save  you  time  ad 
double  your  writing  efficiency.  Endorsed  by 
stores,  railroads,  and  professional  men  every- 
where.    Over  80,000  in  everyday  use.     The 

Wellington   "'""'^ 

Is  not  a  rebuilt  machine, 
factory  complete  with 
brushes,  etc. 

Does  work  as  gr'od  as  any  $100  i"achine.     Much 
more  simple,  and  incomparably  more    durable. 

"Wellingtons"  have  been 
used  7  years  without  cost- 
ing one  cent  for  repairs. 
Machine  has  28  keys,  S4 
characters,  weighs  17  lbs., 
stands  5  inches  hi^^h. 

You  can  havo  a 
"Wellington"  lor  10- 
day  free  trial.  Writ* 
to-day  for  particulars. 

THE  WILLIAMS  MFG., 

CO.,  Ltd.. 

50  River  Street 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


Typewriter 

Comes  to  you  direct  from 
carrying   case,    cleaning 


■^  Price 

^       Guaranteed  1  year 

■♦■•♦■♦♦♦•♦•■♦"♦•♦ -f-f  ■♦■•♦•-♦•♦-♦-♦•♦•♦• -f  ♦■♦■■♦■•♦-♦-♦• -f 


CURRENT  POETRY 

THE  poems  presented  in  "Flower  o'  the 
Grass"  (Harper  and  Brothers),  by  Ada 
Foster  Murray,  are  so  chaste,  fragile,  and 
finely  "glazed,"  that  they  might  be  called 
■'lyrics  in  blue  china."  The  choice  of 
themes  is  rather  narrow.  Love  is  rarely 
mentioned,  and  only  in  an  elegiac  strain; 
and  where  thej'  appear,  the  delicate  allusions 
to  it  are  untouched  by  Sapphic  flame  and 
passion,  for  the  mood  of  this  author  is  the 
quiet  autunuial  mood,  where  life  has  passed 
from  its  storm  and  stress  into  "  the  rich 
Indian  summer  of  the  heart." 

The  best  poems — the  poems  we  wotild 
treasure — are  the  pictures  of  natm-e,  never 
in  her  wild,  cruel  aspects,  but  nature  cha- 
stened and  refined  by  the  dainty  pen  of  an 
artist  and  an  aristocrat. 

But  we  do  not  care  to  leave  this  volume 
with  anything  that  might  be  interpreted  as 
cool  praise.  It  merits  more.  The  stanzas, 
for  instance,  are  studded  with  fine  lines,  and 
we  are  tempted,  as  we  turn  the  pages,  to 
single  out  such  phrajses  as  these: 

"  Troops  of  small  butterflies  are  out. 
Fluttering    thin-winged    Psyche   thing.s." 

"  Upon  the  thistle's  purpling  .sphere 
A  frowsy,  fumbling  bee." 

"■When  apple-boughs  are  dini  with  bloom." 

"Sharp  with  the  clean,  fine  ecsta.sy  of  death." 

"Queen  Anne's  shrunk   laces  to  their  tliiii  stems 
cling. 
Pale  yellow  butterflies  about  them  stray." 

We  have  chosen  three  typical  selections 
from  the  book.  The  painstaking  artizanship 
that  has  rounded  every  line  reaches  its 
climax  in  "Her  Dwelling-Place."  This  poem 
is  faultless.  It  is  as  graceful  as  the  sinuous, 
dancing  figures  around  a  Grecian  urn. 

Her  Dwelling-Place 

By  Ad.a.  Foster  AIurr.w 

Amid  the  fairest  things  that  grow 
My  lady  hath  her  dwelling-place; 

Where  runnels  flow,  and  frail  buds  blow- 
As  shy  and  pallid  as  her  face. 

The  wild,  bright  creatures  of  tlie  woo<l 
About  her  fearless  flit  and  spring; 

To  liglit  her  du.sky  solitude 

Comes  April's  earliest  ofl'ering. 

The  calm  Night  from  her  urn  of  rest 
Pours  downward  an  unbroken  stream; 

All  day  upon  her  motlier's  breast 
My  lady  lieth  in  a  dream. 

Love  could  not  chill  her  low,  soft  bed 

With  any  sad  memorial  stone; 
He  put  a  red  rose  at  her  head — 

A  flame  as  fragrant  as  his  own. 

.Sacrifice 

By  Ada  Foster  Murray 
When  apple-boughs  are  dim  with  bloom 

And  lilacs  blossom  by  the  door. 
How  sweetly  poignant  the  perfume 

From  springs  that  are  no  more! 

Strange  how  that  faint,  familiar  scent 

Of  early  lilacs  after  rain 
By  subtle  alchemy  is  blent 

^^■ith  childhood's  tenderest  joy  and  luiin. 

Back  through  the  long  mists  of  the  wa.\ 
Are  weary  mothers  seen  through  tears! 

They  brol^e  their  lives  from  day  to  day 
To  pour  this  fragrance  down  the  years. 


For  .Vorvoiis  nisorclers 
Take  Horsford's  A<-i»l  I'UospliJitc 

Kspeoially   reoominenftecl  for    the  relief  of  nervous 
headache,  exhaustion  and  insomnia. 


Autunin 
Bv  Ada  Foster  Murray  | 
The  dandelions  that  made  glad  the  spring 

Return  to  brighten  autumn's  dimmer  way; 
Queen  Anne's  .shrunk  laces  to  their  thin  steins  cling. 
Pale  yellow  butterflies  about  them  stray. 

Above  the  spent  flame  of  the  goldenrod 
The  smoldering  embers  of  the  sumac  burn, 

.\nd  flakes  of  fire  upon  the  ashen  sod 

Mark  where  the  leaves  to  native  dust  return. 

A  tremulous  light  the  smoky  ether  fills, 
As  from  a  censer  silver  wreaths  arise; 

Above  the  altar  of  the  turquoise  hills 
Ascend  strange  shapes  in  mists  of  sacrifice. 

Pile  higli  the  pyre,  the  flaming  faggots  bring, 
To  one  vast  urn  the  shining  dust  consign! 

Tlie  gentle  wraiths  of  summer-time  and  spring 
Shall  hover  near,  invoking  powers  benign. 

While  ancient  spirits  hidden  in  the  tree. 

Waiting  the  touch  that  breaks  the  silent  spell, 

Guard  even  now  the  tender  mystery 

Of  leaf  and  bloom,  spring's  folded  miracle. 

In  handling  the  carefully  insulated  \erse 
of  the  magazines  we  accidentally  touched  this 
live  wire  in  The  Fra  and  received  an  ap- 
preciable shock.  There  are  intimations  of 
terrific  force  in  "The  Lady  Poverty." 

The  Lady  Poverty 

Bv  Jacob  Fischer 
I  met  her  on  the  Umbrian  Hills, 

Her  hair  unbound,  her  feet  unshod; 
As  one  whom  secret  glory  fills 

She  walked — alone  with  God. 

I  met  her  in  the  city  street; 

Oh,  changed  was  her  aspect  then! 
With  heavy  eyes  and  weary  feet 

She  walked  alone — with  men. 

These  gems  of  Richard  Le  Gallienne's  are 
the  despair  of  mediocrity.  Here  is  one  from 
Harper's. 

Interval 
By  Richard  Le  Galliemne 
I  wonder  what  the  spring  is  like. 

If  I  shall  see  again. 
The  glitter  on  the  hawthorn 
Of  the  bright  April  rain. 

I  wonder  what  the  sun  is  like — 

I  saw  it  long  ago. 
And  once  I  saw  the  moon,  and  saw 

The  angel  of  the  snow. 

I  saw  the  stars,  like  ants  of  gold. 

So  many  and  so  small. 
Oh,  life  all  made  of  loveliness. 

Must  I  forget  it  all! 

The  following  exquisite  bit  of  fooling  was 
quoted  by  Edwin  Markham  in  his  review  of 
Madison  Cawein's  latest  verse-triumph  calknl 
"The  Shadow  Garden"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons).  This  scene  of  the  little  garden-drama 
represents  the  routing-out  of  a  drowsy  bum- 
ble-bee by  elves. 

"  Here's  a  bumblebee! 

Gone  dead  asleep  deep  in  this  hollyhock! 

There's  comfort  for  you!  Hear  him  how  he 
snores. 

Ho,  there!  What  inn  is  this?  What  drink  do 
y'  -sell? 

A  boozing-den,  forsooth,  for  lazy  bees! 

A  right  fair  house,  but  needs  good -cleaning  out. 

Hey,  ho,  thou  tippler,  drunk  with  honeydew. 

Out,  out,  thou  burly  braggart!     Art  thee  host? 

We'll  ruin  thy  business!     Look!  he  never  moves. 

Here,  Batwing,  tease  him  with  a  whip  of  web: 

Imp-ride  him  now  as  nightmares  ride  diges- 
tion .  .  . 

Well  done!  He  doth  protest?  Out,  out  witli 
him! 

With  all  the  goblin  gold  that  weighs  his  thighs 

The  sack  of  honey  in  his  shaggy  paunch. 

This  is  no  wayside  tavern  for  fat  bees." 
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does  not  come  irom  "common 
clay '>3Ht  IS  made  fiom  clean 
scraps  of  new  cloth,  not  from 
ragpickers' ra^s.  ^  It^ives 
character  to  your  busmess 
correspondence  and  makes 
an  impression  that  survives.  ^ 

c7Ae  Strathmore  QcircnTnent 

Dest  ^ook 

will  aid  you  in  selecting  business  stationery. 
Ask  your  Printer  ror  it  or  write  us. 

^  Strathmore  Qualttp^Moilk 

Mittinea^ue  Paper  Company 

Mittinea^ue, Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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Pipe 

dreams 

come 

true 

Here  '  s  t  h  e 
tobacco  you've 
dreamed  about 
son,  while  your 
poor  old  tongue 
was  beggin'  off 
and  your  jim- 
my pipe  gath- 
erin'  dust  on 
the  shelf. 

Here  *  s  t  he 
tobacco  that 
can't  bite  your 
tongue. 


Fringe  Albert 

Happy  wakin'.  All  the  joy  of  a  grand  good  smoke  and 
nothing  else.  No  sir,  not  a  nip.  Smoke  the  clock 
around  with  P.A.,  if  won't,  it  CAN'T  bite  your  tongue. 

Prince' Albert  is  the  one  and  only.  It's  produced  by  a  pat- 
ented process  controlled  exclusively  by  us.  There's  no  "near 
'uns" — nothing  trotting  in  the  same  class — so  keep  shy  of  the 
"justasgoods." 

Skake  out  a  dime  now  for  the  tidy  red  tin  and  find  how  straight 
the  word  is.     All  live  smoke  shops  sell  P.  A. 

And  say — Look  at  this'handsome  half-pound'tin  with  the  humidor 
top.  Big  enough  to  get  your  hand  and  pipe  in.  Mighty  handy  for 
home  or  office  desk.  Costs  nothing  extra.     Ask  your  dealer. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


Steel  Fishing  Rod3 

"  Stand  up"  where  others  quickly  *j  i 
wear  out  or  break,  in  tussling 
with  the  gamey  fellows.    Ask  your 
angler  friends. 

rREE,  144  Page  BOOK 

On  FINDING  THE  FISH 

with  each  rod.  This  book,  "Tricks 
and  Knacks  of  Fishing,"  tells  the 
wav  of  famous  anglers  and  guides. 
Tells  where,  when  and  how  to  get 
the  big  'uns.  Filled  with  "  tips" 
and  information  on  all  kinds  of  fish- 
ing. Send  your  rod  number  and 
dealer's  name  and  we  will  mail 
book  FREE.   Catalog  free.  Write. 

HORTON  MFG.  CO., 42  Horton  St.,  Bristol,  Coon 


Boat  and  Engine  Book  Tree 


Just  like  a  30- 
Footer  only 
smaller 


Do  not  think  of  Baying  a  Launch  or 
Engine  until  yon  see  our  Handsome  Book 

WHICH  EXPLAINS  FOUR 
WONDERFUL 
LAUNCH 
BARGAINS 

Only  $121  for  this 

complete    l6-ft.    Launch — 3  H.   P.,  guaranteed  self- 
starting  Engine,  weedless  Wheel  and  Rud- 
der.   Result  of  30  years'  experience.    Money 
back  if  not  as  represented.    Write  for  free 
catalog  today.    Special  Bargains  in  AVeco 
reversible,  self-starting  engines  to  those 
building    or  buying    their    own    hulls. 
Engine  controlled  by  one  lever.     Full 
size  Boat  Designs    furnished  free   to 
purchasers  of  Weco  Engines. 

C.  T.  WRIGHT  ENGINE  CO. 
150t  r.-insil  SIreet,  CJrooiiville,  Mich 
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uiie  HaMiianimeapple  Juice 


A  wonderful,  new, 
healthful,  all-the-year- 
round  drink.  Physicians 
prescribe  it  in  throat,  stom- 
ach and  intestinal  troubles. 

A  refreshing  drink  during  fever 
convalescence.  At  Drug'^lsts,  Gro- 
cers and  Soda  Fountains.  Trade 
supplied  throuo:h  reg^ular  chan- 
nels.    Write  for  Booklet. 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS  CO..  LTD. 
112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

WHEN   HARLAN   FIRED   ON   LURTON 

IF  Justice  Harlan  had  not  been  a  poor 
shot  one  mornmg  many  years  ago, 
Horace  Harmon  Lurton  would  not  now  be 
his  friend  and  associate  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  As  Mr.  James  B.  Morrow 
tells  the  story  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  the 
weapon  used  by  young  Harlan  was  nothing 
less  than  a  cannon,  and  at  the  first  shot 
young  Lurton  made  for  a  place  of  safety 
at  full  speed.  Both  were  Kentuckians,  Har- 
lan a  colonel  in  the  Union  army  and  Lurton 
a  Confederate  trooper.  As  Mr.  Morrow  tells 
it: 

A  cannon  was  on  a  bluff,  haK  a  mile 
away  from  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland. 
It  was  trained  upon  a  wagon  in  the  middle 
of  the  river. 

John  Marshall  Harlan,  now  associate 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
then  colonel  of  the  10th  Kentucky  Infantry, 
was  in  conamand  of  the  gun.  He  was  a 
long-legged,  blue-eyed,  big-nosed,  and  dis- 
tinguished-looking man  even  then. 

In  the  water,  on  horseback,  just  behind 
the  wagon,  rode  Horace  Harmon  Lurton, 
private  in  the  3d  Kentucky  Cavalry,  now 
also  an  associate  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  His  eyes  were  gray  and 
his  chin  was  almost  as  wide  as  his  head. 

The  10th  Infantry  was  Federal.  The 
3d  Calvary  was  Confederate.  Colonel  Har- 
lan was  trying  to  hit  Trooper  Lurton  with 
a  cannon  ball.  The  shells  splashed  so  near 
that  the  drivers  cut  the  tugs  and  fled  with 
their  mules,  leaving  the  wagon  in  the  water. 
Private  Lurton,  rear  guardsman,  followed 
as  quickly  as  he  could. 

So  began,  at  long  range,  the  pecuHar 
acquaintance  of  two  great  Kentuckians. 
Forty-seven  years  after  Harlan  attempted 
to  kill  Lurton  with  a  cannon  ball  they  sat 
in  black  robes,  also  in  friendship  and  forget- 
fulness,  on  the  bench  of  the  nation's  highest 
court. 

In  Frankfort,  one  Sunday  morning,  James 
Harlan  and  his  son,  John  Marshall  Harlan, 
were  on  their  way  to  church.  Fifty  negro 
men  and  boys,  chained  in  pairs  at  the  wrists, 
came  shuffling  down  the  street.  Sold  away 
from  their  wives  and  mothers,  they  were 
bound  for  the  river,  where  they  were  to 
be  shipped  to  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South. 
An  armed  slave-driver  marched  in  front. 
James  Harlan  halted.  When  the  slave 
driver  came  abreast,  James  Harlan  walked 
into  the  street.  He  was  a  tall  man,  like  his 
son,  and  could  look  very  fierce.  Sticking 
his  index  finger  almost  into  the  face  of  the 
slave-driver  he  roared:  "You  are  a  damned 
scoundrel!     Good  morning,  sir." 

Whereupon  the  Harlans  went  to  church. 
Judge  Harlan  is  a  Presbyterian  elder.  "  That^ 
was  the  only  time,"  he  said,  when  telling  me 
of  the  incident,  "I  ever  heard  my  father 
swear."  The  emphasis  he  gave  to  bis  father's 
remarks  seemed  to  indicate  that  profanity, 
in  his  opinion,  was  excusable  and  even  the- 
ological, imder  the  circumstances. 

Generically,  therefore,  John  Marshall  Har- 
lan was  a  Union  man.  He  raised  the  10th 
Kentucky  Infantry  and  became  colonel  of 
the  regiment,  altho  he  was  a  lawyer  and  not 
a  soldier  by  profession.  Shooting  at  Lurton, 
therefore,  was  a  praiseworthy  performance. 

The  elder  Liirton  was  Lycurgus  L.,  a 
physician.     When    the    war    broke    out    he 
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put  his  family  into  a  carriage  and  started 
South.  He  had  lived  at  Newport,  in  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  Ohio  River,  not  far  from 
Cincinnati.  There  Horace  Harmon,  hi.s  son, 
was  Vjorn.  From  Newport  the  Lurtons 
moved  to  Louisville,  and  thence  to  Clarks- 
ville,  in  Northern  Tennessee. 

"  I  wanted  to  enter  the  anny,  the  Confeder- 
ate army,"  Mr.  Justice  Lurton  said  to  me, 
putting  considerable  stress  on  the  word 
Confederate,  "but  my  father  stopt  me 
temporarily  by  his  vigorous  opposition.  He 
thought  I  was  only  a  small  Ijoy,  but  I  was 
seventeen  years  old  and  had  lieguii  going  with 
the  girls.  When  I  received  a  hoopskirt  or 
two,  gentle  hints  from  somebody  that  my 
duty  was  at  the  front,  I  felt  that  I  should 
be  disgraced  forever  if  I  didn't  fight.  While 
we  were  in  a  carriage  on  our  way  towai'd 
the  Confederate  lines,  during  the  fall  of 
1861,  we  came  upon  a  body  of  soldiers  and 
so  I  jumped  out.  Efforts  were  made  to  get 
me  back,  but  I  remained  where  I  was  and 
joined  the  Fifth  Tennessee  Infantry  as  a 
private. 

"Late  in  January,  1802,  I  was  sent  home 
sick.  General  Grant  started  to  invest  Fort 
Donelson  on  February  12.  Fort  Donelson 
was  in  the  county  west  of  Clarksville,  where 
my  parents  lived.  I  thought  that  Generals 
Floyd,  Pillow,  and  Buckner,  who  were  in 
command  of  the  Confederate  forces,  would 
whip  Grant  and  end  the  war  on  the  spot. 
There  was  to  be  a  big  battle,  I  felt  sure,  and 
my  place  was  in  the  ranks  with  a  musket.  I 
was  not  entirely  well,  but  I  departed  for 
Fort  Donelson  without  saying  much  about 
it  to  my  parents.  Well,  I  fought  in  the  snow 
and  rain  as  a  volunteer,  unattached.  Fort 
Donelson  was  surrendered  on  the  16th  and 
I  was  taken  prisoner.  We  lost  2,000  men 
in  battle  and  about  14,000  of  us  were  cap- 
tured. 

"  With  the  rest,  I  was  sent  to  Camp  Chase, 
near  Columbus,  Ohio.  A  number  of  negro 
servants  were  permitted  to  accompany  us. 
I  exchanged  clothing  with  one  of  them,  giving 
him  my  gray  imiform  for  a  suit  of  dark 
cloth,  and,  pretending  to  be  an  outside  work- 
man, helped  around  the  barracks  which 
were  being  built  on  the  grounds.  At  the 
first  opportunity  I  walked  out  of  the  gate, 
and  then  to  Columbus,  where  I  boarded  a 
train  for  Louisville.  I  found  friends  in 
Louisville,  and  was  soon  back  in  Clarksville 
again.  In  a  short  time  I  joined  the  3d 
Kentucky  Cavalry." 

"  And  became  one  of  John  Morgan's 
raiders?"   I  said. 

"I  served  with  the  3d  Cavalry,"  Judge 
Lurton  replied,  ignoring  my  question,  "until 
again  captured,  which  occurred  at  the  battle 
of  Bufhngton  Island,  after  General  Morgan 
had  completed  his  demonstrations  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio  and  was  returning  to  his  own 
country  by  marching  day  and  night  and 
clianging  horses  at  nearly  every  farm." 

Then  came  the  incident  when  the  two  men 
now  on  the  Supreme  bench  first  encountered 
each  other. 

Rosecrans,  the  Federal  general,  had  strong 
garrisons  at  Gallatin,  Castalian  Springs,  and 
Hartsville,  in  Tennessee.  Morgan,  then  a 
colonel,  attacked  the  garrison  at  Hartsville 
on  the  7th. 

"We  forded  the  Cumberland  River  very 
early  in  the  morning,"  Judge  Lurton  said 
to  me,  "  going  doM-n,  one  man  at  a  time,  over 
a  narrow  bridle-path,  and  jumping  our 
horses  from  the  bank,  four  feet  above  the 
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Try  This  on  the  Boy 
Some  Morning 

Put  a  dish  of  each  ready-cooked  cereal  before  him  and  let  him  make  his  own  choice. 

Let  him  see  with  the  rest  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice — these  gigantic,  crisp, 
porous  grains.  He'll  be  curious  to  try  them  and,  svhen  he  does,  he'll  find  that  they 
taste  like  nuts. 

That  will  settle  his  choice.  Then  the  armies  of  children  who  love  Puffed  Wheat 
and  Puffed  Rice  will  have  a  new  recruit. 

Perhaps  he  will  want  them  morning,  noon  and  night — sometimes  with  cream  and 
sugar,  sometimes  mixed  with  bananas,  sometimes — hke  crackers — in  a  bowl  of  milk. 

The  more  he  wants  the  better.  For  these  are  whole-grain  foods  made  wholly 
digestible — the  only  such  foods  in  existence. 

That's  How  We  Found  Out 

We  made  a  similar  test  for  many  months,  by  conducting  a  lunch  counter  in  the 
heart  of  New  York. 

We  wanted  to  learn— as  you  do — what  cereals  folks  like  best.  For  we  make 
cereal  foods  in  i6  forms,  but  we  advertise  only  what  people  seem  to  prefer. 

So  we  served  all  sorts  of  ready-cooked  cereals,  all  at  an  equal  price.  And  four 
people  in  five  chose  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice,  just  as  your  boy  will  do. 

Since  then  we  have  helped  a  million  homes  to  enjoy  them,  just  as  you  will 
=      in  yours. 


Puffed  Wheat,  lOc 
Puffed  Rice,      15c 


Except  in 

extreme 

West 


These  are  the  foods  shot  from  guns — the  foods  with  every  starch  granule  exploded 
by  Prof.  Anderson's  process. 

The  grains  are  put  in  sealed  guns,  then  the  guns  are  revolved  in  a  heat  of  550 
degrees.  The  moisture  in  the  grain  is  turned  to  steam,  and  that  steam  explodes  when 
the  guns  are  unsealed.  The  result  is  to  blast  the  food  granules  to  pieces  so  the  digest- 
ive juices  act  instantly.  The  grains  are  puffed  to  eight  times  natural  size.  But  the 
coats  of  the  grains  are  unbroken. 

The  result  is  unique,  enticing,  digestible — the  most  desired  and  most  desirable  of 
all  the  ready-cooked  cereals. 

Why  Grocers  Run  Out 

When  grocers  run  out  of  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  it  isn't  our  fault  now. 
It  used  to  be.  Many  a  time  we  have  been  far  behind  orders.  For  the  demand  has 
jumped  until  people  are  eating  15,000,000  dishes  per  month. 

But  three  of  our  factories  are  now  equipped  with  these  guns.  Your  grocer  now 
has  no  excuse  for  running  out  of  these  popular  foods.  Please  insist  that  he  keep  you 
supplied. 

Made  only  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Company 
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They'll  Never  Get  Through. 


POMPEllAfsl-isBRONZE 
SCREEftii3TH 

LASTS     AS      LONG     AS     YOUR     HOUSE 


\ 


j"  Never  "  is  just  the  word. 

For  thfs  wonderful  screen  cloth  never 
rusts  —  never  develops  cracks  where 
.disease  carrying^flies  and  mosquitoes 
might  enter. 

It  makes  your  house  fly-proof,  not  for 
one  year  or  ten,  but  for  a  lifetime. 

Even  salt  air  cannot  affect  Pompeiian 
Bronze  Wire  Cloth — nor  the  damp,  cor- 
roding air  of  the  tropics.  ' 

Hence  the  Government  buildings  in  the 
Canal  zone  are  equipped  with  this  endur- 
ing screen  cloth. 

It  is  90  per  cent  pure  copper,  and  cop- 
per is  practically  indestructible. 

Its  Economy 

The  first  cost  of  Pompeiian  Bronze  Wire 
Cloth  is  a  little  more,  but  this  additional 
oxitlay  makes  your  screen  investment 
permanent,  makes  your  home  forever 
proof  against  the  fly  pest. 

To  purchase  it  is  an  economy. 
CUNTON  WIRE  CLOTH  CO.,  Est.  1856 


House  Distinction 

Equipping  doors,  windows  and  porches 
with  this  bronze  wire  cloth  adds  elegance 
to  your  home. 

For  with  age  this  metal  turns  to  a  hand- 
'some  Pompeiian  Art-shade.  This  is  the 
only  effect  Time  has  upon  it  —  to  beau- 
tify it. 

You  don't  have  to  paint  Pompeiian.  Its 
'meshes  are  always  open  to  admit  all  air 
and  sunlight  —  never  choked  with  paint. 

At  a  distance  of  only  20  feet  the  mesh 
itself  becomes  invisible. 

Look  for  the  Red  String 


Tell  your  architect  to  specify  Pompeiian 
Bronze\or  Golden  Bronze.  But  get  the 
real  Pompeiian  or  Golden  Bronze.  Be- 
ware of  copper-coated  imitations.  Look 
for  the  single,  removable  red  string  that 
runs  along  the  selvage,  placed  there  to 
distinguish  it  from  inferior  screen  cloth. 

If  your  hardware  dealer  isn't  supplied 
write  us  and  we  will  send  you  the  name  of 
the  nearest  one  who  is.  Your  inquiry  also 
brings  booklet  illustrating  new  uses  for  wire 
cloth  —  outdoor  dining  rooms,  outdoor  sleep- 
ing rooms,  etc.,  etc. 

63  Sterling  St.,  Clinton,  Mass. 
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The  globe  or 
shade  on  an  elec- 
tric liorht  adds 
beauty  to  the  room. 
Among  my  three 
thousand  styles  of 
electric  lightino- 
glass  are  shapes, 
kinds  and  colors 
for  all  lighting 
effects. 
I  also  make  a  lamp-chimney 

for  every  style  and  size  burner. 

I  make  them  of  "Pearl  Gla.ss." 

My  name  is  on  every  one.    They 

won't  break  from  heat. 

My  Index  guides  you  to  a  correct  selection. 
Free. 

Macbeth 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 

^„.^Chic.iGO:  Philadelphia: 

:178  East  Lake  Street  42  South  Eighth  Street 

New  York:  19  West  30th  Street 


Peter  Mollers^ 


biL 


should  be  Purchased  for  the 
following  good  reasons: 

It  is  a  PURE  oiL  so  pure  that  it  is 
positively  free  from  disagreeable  taste 
and  odor.  Children  take  it  without  per- 
suasion. It  digests  readily,  does  not 
cling  to  the  palate,  and  never  "repeats." 

It  is  made  and  bottled  by  Peter 
MoUer  at  his  own  factory  at  the  Nor- 
way fisheries— no  adulteration  possible. 

Not  sold  in  bulk.  You  know  you  get 
the  genuine  when  you  receive  the  flat 
oval  bottle  bearing  the  name  of 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents 


"water.  The  weather  was  bitter  cold,  snow 
was  on  the  ground,  and  our  clothing  froze 
on  our  bodies  when  we  reached  the  other  side. 
The  Federals  had  about  two  thousand  n^en — 
Ohio  and  Illinois  infantry,  Illinois  and  Ken- 
tucky cavalry,  and  a  section  of  the  1.3th 
Indiana  Battery.  We  had  1,200  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery.  The  Federals  mr- 
rendered  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour. 
We  lost  125  men.  The  Federals  lost  2fi2 
men,  and  1,834  of  them  were  made  prisoners. 
"  As  soon  as  the  battle  was  over  we  hastily 
recrossed  the  river,  each  cavalryman  carry- 
ing an  infantryman  behind  him.  I  was  left 
with  the  rear  guard  to  pick  up  Federal  mus- 
kets and  other  portable  property,  all  of 
which  we  loaded  into  wagons.  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  is  an  early  riser.  He  was  up  that 
morning  soon  after  daylight,  at  his  camp, 
near  Castalian  Springs,  six  miles  distant 
from  Hartsville.  He  heard  the  artillery 
fire,  and  immediately  started  with  his  regi- 
ment to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  Harts- 
ville, reaching  a  bluff  back  of  the  river  just 
as  the  last  wagon  was  going  over.  I  was 
with  the  wagon.  Colonel  Harlan  opened  on 
us  with  a  piece  of  artillery.  The  shells 
dropt  so  near  the  wagon  that  the  drivers, 
becoming  frightened,  cut  the  mules  loose 
and  got  to  shore  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
went  with  them,  of  course.  And  that  was 
my  introduction  to  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 
Morgan  was  made  a  brigadier  general  for  the 
battle  he  won  at  Hartsville." 

Near  Cincinnati  Private  Lurton  almost 
met  another  youth  who  was  destined  to 
gain  wide  fame  as  a  Democrat  and  public 
man.  The  home  guard  turned  out  to  de- 
fend their  liberty  and  their  native  land. 
Judson  Harmon,  now  Governor  of  Ohio, 
and  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  rode  forth  on  horseback  to 
hurl  Morgan  back  and  to  slaughter  his 
marauders  as  they  ran. 

"Morgan  had  taken  all  the  good  horses," 
Governor  Harmon  told  me  when  I  inter- 
viewed him  several  years  ago,  "and  con- 
sequently we  had  no  snorting  steeds,  only 
crow-baits,  on  which  to  follow  him  and  his 
men.  Fortunately  for  us,  he  marched  around 
Cincinnati  and  escaped  to  the  east." 

"Harmon  has  worked  the  story  up," 
Judge  Lurton  remarked,  "tmtil  he  now  de- 
clares that  he  rememl^ers  seeing  me  climb 
a  hill.  That  was  Harmon's  second  campaign. 
T\laen  General  Kirby  Smith  was  reported  to 
be  on  his  way  toward  Cincinnati,  the  home 
guards  rushed  to  the  front,  and  Harmon, 
slipping  away  from  his  mother  and  disobey- 
ing his  father,  who  was  a  Baptist  preacher, 
went  into  camp  under  a  chcus  tent,  armed 
with  a  double-barreled  shotgun  and   an  old 


is  sold  in  quarter,  half 
and  pound  packages. 
A  "Salada"  pound  at  60 
cents  is  a  full  pound 
inside  the  package. 

Trial  package  10  cents,  at  all 
grocers.      It  makes  40  cups. 
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sword    tluit    had    \yccn    hand-forged    by    a 
village  l)la<-ksniith." 

At  Buffiiigtoii  Island,  not  far  from  Cin- 
cinnati, rn(),st  of  Morgans  men  were  cap- 
tured by  the  T'lnlerals.  Morgan  was  cauglil 
a  h^w  days  later  and  locked  up  in  the  ( )hio 
penitentiary.  Troop(;r  I.urton  was  sent  to 
Johnson's  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  "the  best 
prison,"  he  said,  "in  th(!  North.  1  was' 
taken  ill  with  pneumonia  and  was  given  uj) 
to  die  by  the  surgeons.  My  mother  came 
from  Tennessee,  and  1  returned  home  with 
her.  I  didn't  die,  as  you  see,  but  quickly 
recovered,  sleeping  again  in  a  bed,  eating 
wholesome  food,  and  having  the  services 
of  my  father,  wlio  was  a  physician." 

"What  influenced  you  to  study  law?" 
I  asked. 

"Oh,  I  thought  I  should  like  to  be  a 
lawyer.  My  father,  however,  wanted  me 
to  be  a  doctor.  There  was  some  discus- 
sion and  I  tri(Hl  to  read  medicine.  In  a 
month  or  two  my  father  said:  'You  may 
stop.  If  you  keep  on  you  will  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  medical  profession.  T  desired  you 
to  be  my  succ(!ssor,  but  I  have  changed 
my  mind. '  Conseciuently,  I  wcnit  to  Cumber- 
land University,  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and 
was  graduated  in  law. 

"  I  practistsd  law  steadily  until  1874, 
when  I  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Tennessee  by  Governor 
James  D.  Porter." 


'Largest  Direct-to-Smoker  Business  in  the  World" 


HARRIMAN'S  CONQUERING  WILL 

/'~\THKR  men  could  win  their  way  by 
^^  diplomacy  and  comj)romise:  ¥..  H. 
Harriman  could  win  only  by  sheer  foi'ce  and 
compulsion.  He  could  no  more  be  sweetly 
persuasive  than  a  steam-roller  can  be  a  sofa- 
pillow,  or  a  tornado  a  breath  of  s{)ring.  Mr. 
Otto  H.  Kahn,  the  banker,  who  was  probably 
closer  to  Mr.  Hari'itnan  than  any  other  man 
in  New  York  financial  circles,  and  who  has 
been  credited,  indeed,  with  being  the  actual 
discoverer  of  Harriman 's  genius  in  railroad 
finance,  recently  gave  a  sketch  of  his  character 
in  a  talk  before  the  Finance  Forum  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  New  York  City.  He  said  of 
his  dominating  personality: 

Not  infrequently  he  would  come  to  meet- 
ings at  which  ten  or  twelve  men  sat  around 
the  table  with  him — men,  too,  of  no  mean 
standing  in  the  business  commimity — a  large 
majority  of  whom  were  opposed  to  th(>  meas- 
ures he  would  propose.  Yet  I  know  of  hardly 
an  instance  of  any  importance  where  his 
vi(^ws  did  not  prevail  finally,  and,  what  is 
more,  generally  i)y  miaiiiiiious  vote. 

If  he  did  not  succeed  in  what  he  had  set 
himself  to  accomplish  at  the  first  attempt, 
or  the  second,  or  the  third  attempt,  he  would 
retreat  for  a  while,  l)ut  he  never  gave  up: 
he  moved  on  toward  the  attainment  of  his 
object,  undismayed,  resom-ceful,  relentless 
as  fate,  with  that  sui)reme  patience  which, 
according  to  Disraeli,  is  "a  necessary  in- 
gredient of  genius." 

I  was  asked  sometimes,  whei\  things  that 
had  seemed  uttei'ly  improi)abl<>  of  realiza- 
tion were  finally  accomplished  by  Mr.  Harri- 
man, to  give  a  reason  why  the  parties  con- 
cerned had  yielded  to  him.  What  was  the 
inducement?  What  the  motive  of  their 
action?     Why  had   thev  done  finallv  what 
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Don't  Send  Us  Your  Money 

E   don't  want   it    unless   you  prefer   Roberts    Major 
Cigars  to  any  other  cigars  it  will  buy. 


Mer'.;lv  write  us  a  letter 
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isiness  stati<inerv. 


Vuthorize  us  to  forward  yo\i 
et  your  most  discrin 
Best  I  ever  smoked  ! 


charges  prepaid—  :oo  Roberts  Major  Cigars.   Smoke  sonie  vourself.    Let  vour  most  discrim 
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think  about  it.    Do  it. 
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(Actiml  Sist) 

$8.00  per 
Hundred 


J.  W.  ROBERTS  &  SON 


TAMPA,  FLORIDA 
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they  had  declared  they  would  not  do,  or  what 
there  was  no  plausible  explanation  for  their 
doing?  My  answer  was:  "Simply  because 
Mr.  Harriman  had  set  his  will  and  mind  to 
work  to  make  them  do  it."  He  once  said  to 
me,  early  in  our  acquaintance:  "All  the 
opportunity  I  ask  is  to  be  one  among  fifteen 
men  in  a  board  room." 

Yet  he  had  neither  eloquence  nor  what  is 
ordinarily  called  tact  or  attractiveness.  His 
were  not  the  ways  or  the  gifts  of  the  "easy 
boss. ' '  Smooth  diplomacy,  the  talent  of  lead- 
ing men  almost  without  their  knowing  that 
they  are  being  led,  skilful  achievement  by 
winning  compromise  were  not  his  methods. 
His  genius  was  the  genius  of  a  Bismarck,  of  a 
Roman  Caesar,  his  dominion  was  based  on 
rugged  strength,  iron  will,  and  tenacity, 
irresistible  determination,  indomitable  cour- 
age, tireless  toil,  marvelous  ability,  foresight 
almost  prophetic,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
upon  those  qualities  of  character  which  com- 
mand men's  trust  and  confidence. 

His  rule  was  frankly  the  rule  of  the  con- 
queror, who  has  made  his  place  by  the  su- 
periority of  his  powers  and  is  ever  prepared 
to  hold  it  against  all  comers.  He  was  con- 
stitutionally unable  either  to  cajole  or  dis- 
semble. He  was  stiffnecked  to  a  fault.  It 
would  have  saved  him  much  opposition, 
many  enemies,  many  misunderstandings,  if 
he  had  possest  the  gift  of  suavity,  of  placing 
a  veneer  over  .his  domineering  traits,  so  as  to 
make  the  fact  of  his  rvdership  less  overt,  and 
thereby  less  irksome. 

Sometimes,  when  even  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates would  chafe  under  his  imdisguised 
autocracy,  I  ventured  to  plead  with  him  that 
the  results  he  sought  could  just  as  surely 
be  accomplished  by  less  combative,  more 
gentle  methods,  while  at  the  same  time  avoid- 
ing bad  blood  and  ill-feeling.  His  answer 
was  invariably.  "You  may  be  right  that 
these  things  could  be  so  accomplished,  but  not 
by  me. '  I  can  work  only  in  my  own  way.  I 
can  not  make  myself  different,  nor  act  in  a 
way  foreign  to  me.  They  will  have  to  take 
me  as  I  am,  or  drop  me.  This  is  not  arro- 
gance on  my  part.  I  simply  can  not  achieve 
anything  if  I  try  to  compromise  with  my 
nature  and  to  follow  the  notions  of  others." 

Here  is  "a  characteristic  instance"  of  the 
little  man's  ability  to  overcome  th'e  judgment 
of  others  and  have  his  own  way.  It  happened 
in  the  days  when  the  Union  Pacific  was  con- 
sidered a  rather  doubtful  proposition  finan- 
cially, and  men  were  not  willing  to  risk  spend- 
ing much  money  on  it.     Says  Mr.  Kahn : 

Immediately  after  he  had  succeeded  in 
having  himself  elected  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  in  1898,  and  while  the 
superior  office  of  chairman  of  the  board 
(later  on  occupied  by  him)  was  still  held 
by  another,  he  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  property,  going  over  every  inch  of  the 
line,  taking  the  measure  of  the  officials  in 
charge,  interviewing  shippers,  establishing  his 
authority  with  the  surprized  and  somewhat 
reluctant  personnel  of  the  organization  in  the 
West,  who  had  hardly  heard  his  name  before, 
and  did  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of,  and 
how  to  act  toward,  the  nervous,  rapid-fire, 
little  man  who  came  blown  in  like  a  whirl- 
wind, sweeping  fresh  currents  of  air  into  all 
sorts  of  dusty  nooks  and  corners. 

After  a  few  weeks  he  telegraphed  to  the 
board  in  New  York  asking  for  authority  to 
purchase  immediately  a  large  quantity  of 
cars,   locomotives,   rails,   etc.,   and  to  start 
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various  works  of  improvement,  the  total 
aggregating,  as  I  remember,  something  hke 
$25,000,000,  which  telegram  was  followed 
by  a  written  communication  setting  forth  the 
reasons  for  his  re(iuests,  and  the  main  details 
of  the  proposed  expenditure.  The  reasons, 
in  short,  were  that  he  clearly  discovered  signs 
of  returning  prosperity  after  the  long  period 
of  depression,  that  he  believed  this  prosperity 
would  assume  proportions  corresponding  to 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  long-drawn-out 
and  drastic  reaction  which  preceded  it,  that 
labor  and  materials  were  then  exceedingly 
cheap,  but  would  begin  to  advance  before 
very  long,  that  the  Union  Pacific  should  put 
itself  in  shape  to  take  care  of  the  largely  in- 
creased traffic  which  he  foresaw,  and  to 
attract  business  to  its  lines  by  being  better 
prepared  for  it,  and  thus  afford  shippers  better 
facilities  than  its  neighbors. 

Remember  that  at  that  time  the  Union 
Pacific  had  but  just  emerged  from  receiver- 
ship, that  during  the  years  of  the  receivership 
all  of  the  surplus  earnings  had  been  spent  on 
increasing  its  rolling-stock,  improving  its 
physical  condition,  etc.,  so  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  amply  supplied  with  facilities  to 
handle  its  then  existing  volume  of  traffic,  that 
$25,000,000  in  those  days  was  a  vastly  greater 
sum  than  nowadays,  when  the  stupendous 
development  of  the  country  has  made  railroad 
expenditures  of  proportionate  size  familiar, 
and  that  it  seemed  a  pretty  hazardous  thing 
to  venture  upon  this  huge  outlay  simply  on  a 
guess  of  coming  unprecedented  prosperity. 

There  was  much  doubt  in  the  board  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Harriman's  recommendation 
should  be  followed.  I  remember  that  the 
statement  was  made  that  if  it  were  followed 
the  Union  Pacific  would  find  itself  in  receiver's 
hands  again  before  two  years  were  over.  The 
subject  was  laid  over  until  Mr.  Harriman's 
return  to  New  York.  He  came  home,  and 
after  long  and  strenuous  argument  he  carried 
the  day.  The  appropriation  for  the  ex- 
penditures advocated  by  him  was  made,  tho 
with  considerable  headshaking  and  misgiving, 
and  it  was  this  courageous  outlay  at  a  time 
when  the  dawn  of  the  unexampled  prosperity 
which  was  to  come  was  barely  discernible,  and 
the  intelligent  and  efficient  application  of  the 
funds,  that  started  the  new  Union  Pacific  on 
its  amazingly  successful  career  and  placed  it, 
with  one  bound,  in  the  forefront  among 
Western  railroads 

The  better  I  got  to  know  him,  whom  but 
very  few  knew  and  many  misunderstood,  the 
greater  became  my  admiration  for  that  re- 
markable man,  the  deeper  my  attachment. 
I  am  not  blind  to  his  shortcomings,  but  per- 
fection is  not  of  this  world,  and  I  believe  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  him,  as  it  was  said  of 
another  great  man,  that  his  faults  were  largely 
those  of  his  generation,  his  virtues  were  his 
own. 

I  have  said  before  that  he  came  to  hold  a 
greater  power  in  the  railroad  world  than  is 
likely  ever  to  be  held  again  by  any  one  man. 
In  this  remark,  I  had  reference  not  only  to  the 
very  exceptional  combination  of  qualities  in 
him  (I  know  of  no  parallel  to  this  particular 
combination  in  our  industrial-financial  his- 
tory), but  even  more  to  the  fact  that  his  death 
coincided  with  what  appears  to  bo  the  ending 
of  an  epoch  in  our  economic  development. 

His  career  was  the  embodiment  of  unfet- 
tered individualism.  For  better  or  for  worse 
— personally  I  believe  for  better,  unless  we  go 
too  far  and  too  fast — the  people  appear  de- 

(Continued  on  page  281) 
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They  are  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  you.  65  subjects 
covered  comprehensively, 
tersely,  honestly. 

Book  No.  6 

"  A  good  garden  saves  doc- 
tor bills,  drives  away 
the  blues,  sweetens  the 
home  and  puts  gold  in  thy 
purse  " — 213  subjects  cover- 
ed by  Jacob  Biggie.  Inimita- 
bly interesting  and  inform- 
ing.   49  pictures. 

Book  No.  7 

"Corn      Secrets,"      by 

rof.  P.  G.  Holden, the  corn- 
belt  authority.  143  impor- 
ant  points  covered — 104  il- 
ustrations.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  accurate  com  man- 
ual written. 

Book  No.  8 

Free  courses  in  agriculture 
are  fully  described  in  our 
new  first  aid  to  prospective 
farmers,  "Sliall  I 
Farm  ?  "—232  subjects,  a 
few  good  pictures,  64  pages, 
long  wearing  cover,  com- 
plete index — a  book  full  of 
commonsense. 

Book  No.  9 

"The  Curtiss  Poultry 
liook  "covers 226 subjects, 
written  by  a  pioneer  in  the 
poultry  business.  .Six  indis- 
pensable formulas  for  feed 
mixing. 


Pick  Out  Your  Books 
Choose  To-dav 

Just  one  money-saving  idea,  from  the  1653  topics  in  these  nine  brand- 
new  books,  will  show  you  how  to  add  dollars  upon  dollars  to  the  value 
of  your  property.  Send  to-day.  Your  books  are  waiting.  Know  the 
facts  that  will  make  your  work  easier — and  yield    more    money,   besides. 

Here  are  other  folks'   experiences 

— how  they  got  more  results   for 

less    work.     You  can  do  as  they 

did.     Pick   out  your  books   right 

nonu.     Perhaps  never  before    has 

such  a  valuable  and  easily  read  set 

of  farm    books    been    published — 

you  need   them — get   them   at 

once.     See  description  in  left-hand 

column. 

These  nine  books,  printed  from 
large  type,  and  easy  to  read,  are 
crowded  with  boiled-down  facts 
that  you  can  use  every  day.  They 
tell  not  only  how  others  have 
raised  poultry  and  eggs,  and  made 
money  at  it,  but  how  you  can  do 
it  too, — how  you  can  get  bigger 
profits  from  your  cows,  whethe» 
you  have  two  or  twenty — how  you 
can  be  sure  you're  getting  a  square 
deal  in  a  horse  trade— how  you  can 
grow  more  corn  from  every  hill— how 
you  can  make  a  lo  x  20  garden  yield  as 
much  as  most  folks  get  from  a  20x40  plot. 
All  these  things  and  many  more  are 
told.  These  books  are  the  cream  of  the 
life  experience  of  experts.  They  are 
absolutely  authentic— or  Farm  Journal 
wouldn't  offer  them  to  you. 
Get  your  set  now;  profit  by  all  these 
other  folks'  efforts.  They're  enjoving 
the  results  of  their  money-saving  efforts 
—  so  can  you.  J  ust  use  the  coupon  below. 


Why  You  Need 
Farm  Journal 

Farm  Journal  is  printed  for  those 
who  want  to  know  about  flowers 
and  vegetables,  poultry',  dogs  and 
other  pets,  horses  and  cows,  crops, 
good  roads,  building  and  odd  jobs, 
improvements  around  the  place. 
It  has  home  doctoring  hints,  dress- 
making helps,  ideas  for  an  even- 
ing's fun,  cookery  suggestions — 
why,  there  isn't  anything  worth 
while  it  doesn't  have. 
Farm  Journal  is  the  only  paper  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  It  helps  the 
amateur  and  the  expert.  It  helps 
the  man  or  woman  who  cultivates 
a  square  rod  or  a  square  mile. 
Farm  Journal  believes  in  clean 
fence  rows,  sharp  tools  and  the 
101  little  conveniences  that  go  to 
make  a  happy  family.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  this  offer  noav. 


What 

Readers 

Say: 

EAST 

FrankWolfe  N.  Y.— "Our 
people  have  learned  to  call 
Farm  Journal  'the  monthly 
sunshme.' " 

A.  S.  Austin,  N.  V.— "Once 
read.  Farm  Journal  is  hard 
to  do  without." 
M.  E.W.  King,  Del  .—"The 
books  came  all  right.  I  like 
them  and  think  I  shall  learn 
a  great  deal  from  the  study 
of  each  one." 

E.  A.  Nichols,  Mass. — "  I 
received  the  Garden  Book 
and  Almanac  and  am  very 
much  pleased  with  them." 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Spalding,  Conn. 
— "  I  have  been  an  apprecia- 
tive reader  of  Farm  Journal 
for  25  years  and  have  a  paid 
up  subscription  for  the  next 
15  years." 

WEST 

F.  J.  Carrol,  Ohio  — "Let 
me  say  I  am  most  happily 
disappointed  in  Farm  Jour- 
nal.     I     expected     to     be 

'  stung,'  but  discover  it  to 
be  the  only  really  helpful 
paper  for  the^  farm  that  I 
liave.yet  seen.' 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Perry,  111.— 
"  More  in  one  column  than 
most  others  in  a  whole 
page." 

W.  F.  Hildebrecht,  Ohio— 
"  I  consider  your  paper  so 
valuable  that  my  subscrip- 
tion is  paid  to  Dec.  1917." 

NORTH 

Robert  L.  Haddocl^  Minn. 
— "  The  October  'Bumber 
just  received.  I  would  not 
take  a  dollar  for  it." 

S.  Moore.  Sask. — "  Every 
home  in  the  West  should 
have  Farm  Journal.  ' 

SOUTH 

W.  H.  Lanzer,  Tenn. — 
"  Five  farm  papers  come  to 
our  home,  but  Farm  Journal 
is  the  best." 

Andrew  J.  Shipor,  Va. — 
"  Farm  Journal  is  not  like 
any  other  farm  paper,  but 
far  better  and  more  inter- 
esting." 

Tames  Trotter,  Tenn. — "  I 
like  Farm  Journal  for  its 
plain  facts." 


How  toCettheThree  Books  You  Pick  Out 


Use  tlie  coupon  or  write  a  letter 
(we  take  all  the  risk,  remember) 
paid,  and  your  name  entered  for 
only  one  book,  send  only  fifty 
cents — you  get  all  these  splen- 
didly helpful  issues  of  Farm 
Journal  in  either  case.  You 
can  have  all  your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 
Additional    books,   20c.   each. 


enclosing  a  dollar  bill,  or  a  money  order  or  even  stamps 

— and  the  3  books  you  select  will  be  shipped,  fully  pre- 

Farm  Journal  until  January  1,   1913.     If  you  care  for 


REWARD   FOR   PROMPTNESS 

A  copy  of  the  latest  revi'ied  iqu 
edition  of  "  Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nac," 48  pages,  will  be  included  with 
every  ?  I  order — as  long  a<  the  Alma- 
nacs la--t.    Hurry  .V('«;- order  along. 


SPECIAL  MONEY-BACK  COUPON 

Farm  Journal,  149  Clifton  St^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Please  send  me  books  Nos aiid 

Farm  Journal  until  January  ist,  1913 — also  the  Almanacif  I  am  in 


time. 


Name. 


P.  O R.  F.  D. 

County State 
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Seek  Speedwell  Luxury  Above  $4000 

but  Not  Below  It 


Model  11-F  Special  -7  Passenger 
Touring  Car  -  Foredoors — $2900 

Standard  Chassis  has  121-inch  wheel  base  and  50  H.  P.  Motor.    Equipment  does  not  include  top  or  windshield 

No  car  is  contributing  more  than  the  Speed-  thus    enabling    the  Speedwell  to  deliver 

well  to  that  change  in  the  current  of  public  greater  power  to  the  rear  wheels  than  any 

opinion  which  now  prompts  so  many  own-  other  car  of  approximate  bore  and  stroke. 

ers  to  hesitate  at  the  highest  prices  which  Looking  backward  five  years  you  find  a  loyal 


have  heretofore  obtained. 

•One  of  the  marked  tendencies  of  the  191 1 
season  is  a  disposition  to  give  grave 
thought  to  the  question  of  motor  car  value 
— and  the  Speedwell  is  the  inevitable 
gainer  thereby. 

^Vhy  should  it  not  profit  by  closest  com- 
parison with  cars  of  the  ,$4000  to  #6000 
class  ? 

As  a  little  instance  of  Speedwell  superi- 
ority, inspect  the  steering  gear.     You  will 


and  satisfied   Speedwell  following — a  me- 
chanical reputation  without  spot  or  blemish. 

It  is  a  car  of  real  beauty — the  handsomest 
car  in  America  in  the  opinion  of  many 
motorists. 

Its  makers  believe  that  they  could  give  no 
more  to  the  buyer,  in  grace,  in  beauty,  in 
ease,  in  comfort  and  in  service,  if  they 
followed  the  policy  which  has  prevailed 
in  previous  years  and  asked  from  $4000 
to  $6000. 


find  that  the  Speedwell  driver's  safety  is    Speedwell  cars  sell  from  $2500  to  $2900 


assured  by  the  staunchness  and  precision 
of  design.  In  place  of  the  usual  worm  and 
sector  gear  the  Speedwell  boasts  of  a  worm 
and  complete  gear.  The  removal  of  a 
single  nut  permits  of  four  distinct  adjust- 
ments of  this  gear,  giving  it  four  times 
the  life  of  the  ordinary  style. 

In  the  same  way  the  drive  line  of  the 
Speedwell  has  been  gradually  bettered 
until  in  the  191 1  model  a  straight  line 
drive  is  secured  by  flatter  rear  springs 
and  an  arched  frame  over  the  rear  axle. 


and  at  these  figures  comparison  is  seri- 
ously and  sincerely  urged  with  the  highest 
prices  named. 

The  Speedwell  catalog,  fresh  from  the  presses 
and  illustrated  in  color,  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  any  prospective  motor  car  buyer. 

It  points  out  the  various  features  of  supe- 
riority in  Speedwell  construction,  and 
otherwise  is  an  accurate  guide  to  what 
you  should  look  for  in  order  to  be  able 
intelligently  to  compare  prices  and  values 
of  motor  cars. 


THE  SPEEDWELL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  500  Essex  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Largest  marine  gasoline 
engine    concern    in     the 
world.     3  11.  P.  Pumping  and 
_  *j.j        ,       .u        ..    j-1    t^tationary  Motor  for  $66.  Write 

Buirinteodto  develop 4  h.p.  Made  10  1,  for   Marine  or  Farm  Engine 

2  ind  3  cylinders.  3  la  36  h.  p.        Catalog. 
CRAY  MOTOR  CO.,        332   Loib  St.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


MY   GUARANTEE 


YOUR  INCOME    STARTS    LMMEDIATELY 

Business  men  seeking  a  conservative  invest- 
ment opportunity  should  thoroughly  investigate 
[/   the  sound  financial  possibilities   of  the  Coin 
Operated   Weighing:  Scale.     These  machines 
have  a  ver^-  large  earning  capacity — the  immense 
revenues  of  two  powerful  cori^orations  are  de- 
rived solely  therefrom.  Their  earniuf^s  .ire  clear  profit- 
sure,  continuous  and  payable  in  cash  dividends  wlien- 
ever  you  want.   Depots.  Stores, AVaiting-rnoms.  etc..  are 
asking  for  them.      Splendid  locations  can  be    found 
everywhere.    100  well  placed  will  yield  you  a  handsome 
income  without  any    interference  with  your  present 
business  or   occupation.     Our  free  booklet.   "Facts." 
you  in  touch  with  thisniost  attractive  opportunity 
—offers  vou  brijrht  prospects  for  1911,      SVvite  for 
It  today        >III.I-S  \«»VKI.TY  <■<>.. 
.Mills  Itllle..  <lli<-!lK«.  I»<'pt.  ".■».■' 


I  guarantee  that  you  wi'l  derive 
every  benefit  from  th  use  of  my 
system  and  my  "  Progressive  Exer- 
ciser." I  guarantee  that  you  vrill 
be  satisfied.  If  you  are  not.  sim- 
ply write  me  so,  at  which  time  I 
will  refund  every  cent  you  have 
paid  me. 

Signed,  Prof.  H.  W.TITUS. 


Mv 

>,<i  i 


on   phy^ical    training 
ction  Willi  the 


Prof.  Titus  in  a  Powerful 
Log  Exercise 


"  Progressive  Exerciser " 


has  been  so  universally  successful 

ill  tlif  iH*,'i-inTiition  and  rt-stoiation  of 
>)odily  health  and  vigor  that.  wUlu-ut  further  reservation.  I  am  able 
to  make  the  above  guarantee.     My  Most  Recent  Book 

THE  «*WHYS"  OF  EXERCISE 

tells  all  alxmt  this  wonderful  little  ext  reiser  :  it  aUo  tflls  many 
truths  about  exercise  which  are  startling  to  the  av.ra^e  reader, 
giving:  as  it  does  the  "  reasons  why  "  so  many  systems  fail,  and 
provin?  conclusively  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  acquire 
real  health  and  strength. 

My  price  for  machine  and  complete  course  of  instruction  is  extreme- 
ly reasonable.   With  request  for  my  book  send  4c    to  cover  postage. 

PROF.    H,    W.    TITUS 

I  800  Titus   Itltl^.,  156  East  SSrtl  !St.,  .\ew   York 


MOTOR-TRIPS    AND    MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  262) 

motor-car  patents.  Since  tliat  time  many 
other  patents  have  pasised  into  the  control  of 
this  company  and  it  would  appear  that  these 
interests  would  be  a  big  bond  of  union  for  the 
a.ssociation. 

"Regarding  the  general  effect  on  the  in- 
dustry there  can  not  be  anything  in  the  un- 
expected happen.  Some  outsiders  have 
stated  that  now  that  makers  have  not  to  pay 
any  roj^alties  to  the  association  it  will  be 
possible  to  cut  prices,  but  the  facts  are  that 
the  royalties  to  members  were  so  small  as  to 
not  be  of  the  slightest  consequence." 

THE  TENDENCY  IN  MOTOR-CAR  DESIGNS 

A  study  of  the  types  of  cars  exhibited  at 
the  New  York  shows  m  1909,  1910,  and  1911 
has  been  made  by  a  writer  in  Motor,  who 
presents  interesting  statistical  results.  It 
appears  that  in  1909  four-cylinder  cars  com- 
prized 64  per  cent,  of  the  total:  in  1910,  72 
per  cent.;  in  1911,  82  per  cent.  Six-cylinder 
cars  in  1909  represented  18per  cent. ;  in  1910, 
17  per  cent.;  in  1911,  12  per  cent.  The  one-, 
two-,  and  three-cylinder  cars  in  1909  repre- 
sented 18  per  cent.,  in  1910,  11  per  cent.;  in 
1911,  6  per  cent.  In  the  matter  of  price,  the 
writer  finds  that  in  this  year's  two  shows  in 
New  York  practically  70  per  cent,  of  all  the 
models  offered  were  priced  for  less  than  $3000. 
.\t  the  Garden  Show  were  22  models  priced  at 
between  $1,000  and  $1,500,  and  the  same 
number  priced  at  between  $1,.500  and  $2,000. 
In  horse-power  the  most  popular  figures  prove 
to  be  those  between  25  and  34.  As  to  systems 
of  driving,  it  appears  that  in  1909  the  shaft 
system  prevailed  in  74  per  cent.,  in  1910,  in 
86  per  cent.,  in  1911,  in  92  per  cent,  of  the 
cars,  the  remaining  small  percentages  being 
distributed  between  side  chains  and  single 
chains.  The  diagram  given  elsewhere  shows 
effectively  these  and  other  points  in  the  statis- 
tics covered  by  Motor.  The  diagram  relates 
wholly  to  American  gasoline  cars. 

THE   PRICE   OF   CARS 

Discussion  is  still  rife  as  to  whether 
the  prices  of  cars  will,  in  the  near  future,  lie 
reduced.  Citations  are  made  of  the  history 
of  the  bicycle  industry,  in  which  prices 
for  standard  wheels  declined,  step  by  step, 
from  $150  to  $100,  and  even  less  for  wheels 
a  year  old.  TJte  Cycle  and  Automobile  Trade 
Journal  has  interviewed  manufacturers  on 
this  subject,  with  the  result  that  "a  remark- 
able unanimity  of  opinion"  was  found  im- 
favorable  to  anj^  dechne  at  all  .•significant. 
Admissions  were  made  as  to  the  possibility 
of  "a  combination  of  circumstances  which 
would  cause  a  reduction,"  but  it  was  the 
general  l)elief  that  prices  of  high-grade 
machines  "  have  just  about  reached  a  stand- 
ard from  which  there  will  Vie  but  slight 
deviation." 

Against  reductions  it  is  contended  that 
manufacturers  to-daj-  are  giving  "much 
better  car  x&lne  and  much  more  equipment 
than  was  cu.stomary  three  years  ago," 
which  fact  is  jjut  forth  as  "  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  price."  Probably  the  cmrent 
notion  with  the  public  that  prices  will  even- 
tually come  down  has  been  promoted  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  new  cars  at 
medium  and  low  prices  have  been  put  on  the 
market.  X  fact  which  makers  have  to  reckon 
with  is  the  gradual  increase  in  the  cost  of 
materials,  especially  in  steel,  rubber,  leather, 
wood,  and  hair.     For  the  present,  at  least, 
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there  is  "no  prospect  of  a  general  drop.'' 
Should  any  apparent  decline  occur,  it  will  he 
<lue  to  some  temporary  overproduction  hy 
])articular  manufacturers,  or  hy  placing  on 
the  market  a  type  of  car  which  has  been 
j<uperseded  hy  improvements.  The  same 
journal  says,  as  to  the  output  in  1010,  and 
the  results  of  an  overproduction  in  certain 
<juarters: 

"  Notwithstanding  that  almost  every  manu- 
facturer realized  that  conservatism  was 
necessary,  each  undoubtedly  exiiected  the 
others  to  be  more  conservative  than  himself, 
jind  sufficient  allowance  was  not  made  for 
the  outputs  of  the  newer  factories,  of  which 
a  very  large  number  entered  tlu;  field  for  the 
first  time  in  1910.  The  result  has  been  an 
overproduction,  but  not  so  large  an  over- 
production as  had  been  pretlicted.  The  de- 
mand for  motor-cars  during  the  jiast  season 
was  phenomenal,  otherwise  the  fact  that  the 
production  in  1910  was  about  double  that 
of  1909  would  have  caused  a  tremendous 
crisis.  As  it  is,  a  careful  estimate  shows 
that  the  production  hiis  not  exceeded  the 
<lemand  to  any  great  extent,  not  nearly  as 
great  as  the  ccmservative  men  in  the  trade 
expected. 

"Steps  have  already  been  taken  by  nearly 
every  factory  in  the  country  to  cmtail  their 
output  for  ion,  or  at  least  not  increase  it 
over  that  of  1910.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  tlie  demand  for  cars  will  l)c 
as  great  in  1911  as  it  was  in  1910.  It  natu- 
rally should  be  greater.  Many  factories 
state  that  their  advance  ordeis  for  1911 
exceed  those  in  hand  at  the  same  period  last 
year.  This,  however,  may  not  be  a  safe 
guide. 

''Other  important  elements  which  are 
•working  towartl  the  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion are  the  powerful  banking-houses  which 
have  been  heavy  investors  in  automobile 
factories.  The  bankers  have,  during  the 
past  three  or  four  months,  not  only  insisted 
on  reductions  in  the  factories  in  which  they 
are  directly  interested,  but  through  their 
many  coimections  throughout  th(>  entire 
country  they  have  used  their  influence  with 
local  bankers  toward  a  rigid  curtailing  of 
loan  accommodations  to  automobile  fac- 
tories generally,  with  the  result  that  many 
factories  will  be  compelled  to  cut  down 
their  i)r()duct  whether  they  are  inclined  to 
do  so  or  not. 

"The  result  of  this  will  be  that  the  1910 
surplus  production  will  bc^  readily  and  (piick- 
ly  absorbed  in  1911,  and  prices  will  again 
become  firm,  and  the  present  slight  ilurry 
in  prices  will  be  of  short  dumtion.  It 
is  very  fortunate  that  this  overproduction 
occurred  this  year,  and  that  it  was  so  small. 
If  the  demand  had  been  sufhcieiit  this  year 
to  absorb  all  the  tremendous  output,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  a  further  expansion 
would  have  taken  place  in  1911,  and  the  ov(>r- 
protiuction  would,  no  doubt,  have  reached 
large  and  disastrous  proportions." 

THE  OCEAN-TO-OCEAN  HIGHWAY 

The  proposal  to  construct  a  national 
automobile  highway  across  the  continent, 
of  which  th(>re  has  been  discussion  in 
many  })apers  during  the  ])ast  few  months, 
several  times  noted  here,  has  been  recently 
embodied  in  a  bill  and  laid  before  Congress. 
This  highway  is  to  go  "along  or  near  the 
thirty-fifth  jjarallel  of  north  latitude,"  a  right 
of  way  one  mile  wide  being  secured  at  private 
sale  or  by  condemnation  proceedings.  The 
highway  pi-oper  is  to  Ix;  1,4.'50  feet  wide,  this 
Avidth  being  ilivided  as  follows,  as  outlined  in 
the  New  York  Evcniiuj  Post: 

"Two  macadam-surfaciHl  roads,  each, 
■^•herever  practical,  parallel;  two  n\acailam- 
surfaced  roads,  each  twenty  feet  wide,  each 


T^W^' 


Preseri/es  Roads 
Preuents  Dust- 


Yuba  btrcct,  Muskesou,  Mich.,  construttcU  witli   lariia  X. 

Muskegon^s  Experience  with  Tarvia. 


A  newspaper  editor  from  a  neifjhhoriiig 
town  called  xipon  C.  H.  l*t>tter,  the  Street 
Commissioner  of  Muskegon,  to  ask  about 
Muskegon's  tarA'iated  streets. 

The  iiUerview  is  reporteil  as  follows  in  the 
Holland  City  News  (Michigan): 

"The  Street  Conunissioner  and  his  Sec- 
retary were  greatly  pleased  and  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  Tan-ia  paving.  They  stated 
the  streets  paved  with  Tarvia  are  dustless 
and  noiseless.  Market  Street  is  the  street 
that  bears  the  burden  of  the  heaviest  truck- 
ing in  the  city,  and  has  been  down  now  two 
and  one  half  years.  They  stated  further  that 
the  streets  are  easy  to  re])air  and  the  repaired 
places  are  not  noticeable. " 

As  an  inexpensive  j)aving  for  the  streets 
of  small  cities,  tarviated  niacatlam  is  a  strik- 
ing success.  It  is  far  less  expensive  than 
brick,  asphalt  or  stone,  and  iH  fact  can 
frequently  be   laid  for  the  cost  of  ordinary 


macadam.  In  appearance  it  resembles  sheet 
asphalt.  It  is  waterproof,  frost-proof,  auto- 
mobile proof  and  dustless.  The  tar\'ia  forms  a 
tough  waterjiroof  matrix  among  the  particles 
of  stone  and  gives  to  the  road  a  certain 
plasticity. 

A  tan-iated  road  lasts  longer,  costs  less  to 
maintain  and  is  more  satisfactory'  in  every 
way  than  plain  macadam — especially  where 
there  is  automobile  traffic. 

TarA'ia  is  made  in  three  grades  to  suit 
vaning  conditions  of  application. 

Tar\ia  B  is  a  light  grade  of  refined  tar, 
%vhich  is  liquid  when  cold  and  can  be  applied 
very  inexpensively  from  a  sprinkling  cart. 

Tarvia  A  is  heavier,  requires  heat  for 
application,  and  is  used  for  surface  appli- 
cations. 

Tarvia  X  is  heavy  and  viscid,  and  is  used 
in  road  building  as  a  binder  for  the  fonntia- 
tion  stones. 

Booklet  on  request. 
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Let  us  solve  your  library  problem  at  the  least  expense. 
Get  our  new  handsome  catalo<rue  B,  illustrated  in  colors. 
Our  prices  are  lower  than  others 

with  quality  jruarantccd  Be  sure  you  know  about  our  Sanitary-  Claw- 
foot,  Mission  and  Standard  styles,  and  what  our  exclusive  features 
mean  to  you— absence  of  iron  bands;  easily  taken  apart  for  economical 
moving;  eiisily  removable  non-binding  doors.  Sold  by  dealers  or  direct 

Gunn  Furniture  Company,  19  Victoria  Street,  Grand  Rapidt,  Mick. 
MaJurs  of  Gunn  OjffUe  Desks  and  Filing  Dezicts 
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After  naming  certain  features,  which  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  true 
merit  in  a  motor  car  lies  in  smooth  action,  power  and  endurance — points 
wherein  the  1911  Stevens-Duryea  Six  expresses  twenty  years  of  develop- 
ment.    Send  for  our  literature.     It    tells    a    story    of    interest    and    value. 

STEVENS-DURYEA     COMPANY,    CHICOPEE    FALLS,    MASS. 

Licensed  under  Selden  Potent 


I'll'; 


Cheapest  Water  Supply  for  Country  Homes 

The  Niagara  Hvdraulic  Ram  will  give  you 
running  water  in  any  part  of  your  home  or 
bam  without  any  operating  cost  whatever. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

pumps  by  water  pressure .  Cheaper  than 
gasoline  engine  orwindmill.  Write  today 
for  catalog   K  and  guaranteed  estimate. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
170  NassAU  St.,  N.Y.  factort,  Chester,  pa. 


5% 


«^YDUR  RAZOR  SHARP 

9\\  Don  t  blame  the  razor  iMt  dulls  quickly.    May* 

LJ  be  it's  your  fault.     Rub  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One 
***■    oil  on  your  razor  strop.     When  leather  is  phable 
strop  as  usua'.     Any  razor  will  cut  easier,  better 
and  stay  sharp  longer.      After  using,  draw  blade 
between  thumb  and    finger   moistened    with   3-in-One. 
This  prevents  rust,  keeps  edge  smooth  and  keen, 
always  sharp  and  ready  for  immediate  use.   Don't  scrape 
your  face.    Use  3-in-One  od  your  razor  and  shave  right. 
pppp     Write    for   liberal    free    sample    and    special 
I  IlLL.    scientific    circular*     Try  it  yourself,     3'IN- 

ONE  OIL  COMPANY.      128  New  St..  New  York. 


Savings  or 
Surplus  Funds 

Entnisted  to  the  care  of  this  Company — 
Are  absolutely  safe — secured  hy  first  mortgagees 

on  improved  real  estate  deposited  in  trust  in  one 

of  Baltimore's  strongest  Trust  Companies, 
Are  ahjoays  available — May  be    withdrawn 

on  demand  at  any  time,  without  notice. 

Earn  a  high  rate  of  interest — 5  per  cent  per 

annum  is  paid  for  every  day  the  money  remains 

in  our  care. 

This  Company  has  been  in  business  sixteen  years 
and  in  all  that  time  there  has  never  been  a  day's  delay  in 
the  mailing  of  checks  for  either  interest  or  withdrawals. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  investment  for 
your  money  that  offers  such  liberal  interest — 
such  ample  security — and  that  allows  you  to  with- 
draw your  money  at  any  time  without  notice  ? 

Wrilt  to-Jav  for  the  booklet. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  BIdg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


road  to  have  two  steel  tracks  for  electric  cars, 
two  tracks  to  be  twenty  feet  wide,  each  road 
to  have  a  steel-plate  track  for  fast  automo- 
biles; two  macadam  roads,  each  twenty  feet 
wide,  each  road  to  have  two  cement  ways  for 
automobiles  going  twenty-five  miles  or  less 
an  hour;  two  macadam  roads  each  twenty 
feet  wide,  each  road  to  have  eight  cement 
paths  for  bicycles,  motor  cycles,  tricycles, 
and  other  cycles;  one  cement  way,  ten  feet 
wide  for  use  of  roller  skates;  two  zones,  each 
thirty  feet  wide,  for  water,  sewer,  and  oil 
pipes,  electric  wires  and  cables,  and  pneu- 
matic tubes." 

A  commission,  comprizing  two  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  following  States,  is  to  be 
appointed:  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  commission  is  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Automobile  High- 
way Commission.  Its  members  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  on  nominations  made 
by  the  governors  of  the  States  named.  It  is 
to  be  empowered  to  send  out  at  least  fifteen 
surveying  and  roadmaking  parties  to  locate 
a  preliminary  route  ten  feet  wide  on  the  thirty 
fifth  parallel,  "uphill and  down  dale,"  except 
that,  in  case  of  an  obstruction  that  can  not  be 
tunneled  or  bridged  within  reasonable  cost, 
the  commissioners  may  depart  from  this 
parallel  to  the  north  or  south  until  they  shall 
have  gone  round  the  obstruction,  after  which 
they  are  to  follow  again  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel. 

ROMAN    ROADS    IN    ENGLAND 

English  motorists  are  becoming  interested 
in  a  study  of  roads  in  the  kingdom  as  built 
by  the  Romans.  An  article  in  The  Autocar 
states  that,  while  the  ancient  Britons  prob- 
ably had  many  paths,  and  perhaps  primitive 
roads,  the  earliest  roads  on  the  island  in  the 
proper"  sense  were  constructed  in  Caesar's 
time.  The  broad  features  of  the  Roman 
system  are  fairly  well  understood  in  our  day. 
The  pin-pose  in  the  main  first  was  to  facilitate 
the  campaigns  of  generals.  The  Romans 
afterward  extended  the  system  as  aids  to 
civil  administration  and  commerce,  so  that 
finally  they  had  "a  network  over  the  whole 
country  covering  a  distance  of  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred  miles  in  length."  There 
were  four  main  lines,  each  of  which  can  be 
traced  in  part  at  the  present  time  and  is 
worthy  of  careful  examination.  They  are 
known  as  the  Four  Ways,  Watling  Street, 
Ermine  Street,  Ickield  Street,  and  the  Fosse. 
Watling  Street  ran  from  the  Kentish  coast  to 
Wroxeter  and  thence  northward  in  two  sec- 
tions to  Carlisle  and  Newcastle.  Much  of  it 
is  now  "merely  a  grass-grown  track,"  but 
there  are  still  long  stretches  that  are  used  for 
all  kinds  of  traffic.  This  road,  near  Clapham 
Junction,  intersects  the  Fosse  at  a  point  where 
stands  a  shattered  column,  erected  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  reading  as  follows: 

"Traveler,  if  you  seek  the  footsteps  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  here  you  may  find  them. 
Hence  their  most  famous  military  ways,  cross- 
ing one  another,  proceeded  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  Britain.  Here  the  Vennones  had 
their  settlement,  and  at  the  first  mile  along 
the  street  Claudius,  the  commander  of  a 
cohort,  had  his  camp,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance along  the  Fosse  his  tomb." 

A  section  of  Watling  Street,  extending  from 
Manchester  over  Blackedge,  and  described  by 
the  writer  as  "the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a 
Roman  paved  road  in  this  country,"  is  shown 
in  an  accompanying  illustration.     On  either 
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side  of  the  central  trough  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  still  exists  a  well-preserved  pavement 
formed  of  regular  courses  of  millstone  grit 
bedded  on  rubble.  In  places  the  curbstone 
remains  and  here  and  there  may  be  seen  the 
fosse  that  was  made  to  drain  the  road. 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  the  central  trough,  or  grooved 
channel  in  the  middle  of  this  road,  but  none 
seems  satisfactory.  One  of  the  other  streets 
— Ermine  Street — ran  directly  from  London 
to  Lincoln,  with  a  branch  to  Doncaster  and 
York.  Of  these  roads  in  general  the  writer 
says: 

"  From  these  relics  of  the  Roman  dominion — 
splendid  still,  after  many  centuries  of  neglect 
— and  from  the  more  or  less  fragmentary 
remains  of  minor  ways,  all  part  of  the  same 
system,  the  characteristics  of  Roman  roads 
in  general  may  be  deduced.  That  they  were, 
first  and  foremost,  straight  has  often  been 
insisted  upon,  and,  certainly,  that  is  the  most 
obvious  feature  of  the  principal  Roman  roads 
now  in  US3;  particularly  the  Fosse,  no  part  of 
which  in  its  whole  length  (182  miles)  is  more 
than  six  miles  from  an  absolutely  straight 
line.  But  Roman  roads  were  not  invariably 
straight,  for  altho  in  general  the  engineers 
paid  little  heed  to  natural  obstacles  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  leave  their  line  to  save  an  un- 
necessary crossing  of  a  river  or  to  avoid  a 
steep  hill,  taking  up  the  original  line  when  the 
difficult  spot  was  passed.  In  hilly  country 
they  sometimes  struck  out  a  zigzag  course 
solely  to  accommodate  their  line  to  the  con- 
tours of  the  district. 

"About  the  surface  of  Roman  roads  there 
is  a  greater  degree  of  uncertainty.  It  seems 
to  have  varied,  tho  we  do  know  that  it  was 
often,  at  any  rate,  paved.  In  Stukeley's 
time  part  of  Ermine  Street  north  of  Hunting- 
don was  still  so,  and  there  was  a  paving  on  the 
Fosse  south  of  Ilchester.  The  paving  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  flat  quarry  stones,  laid 
•edgeways,  and  so  closely  that  it  looked  like 
the  side  of  a  wall.  Roman  paved  roads, 
moreover,  yet  remain  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  as  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  where,  in- 
deed, they  are  numerous,  partly  because  the 
Romans  worked  the  mines  in  the  district,  and 
partly  because  of  the  position  of  the  forest  in 
relation  to  Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Lydney, 
-and  Caerwent.  As  a  rule,  the  pavement  in 
this  locality  is  composed  of  cubes  of  millstone 
grit  8  in.  or  10  in.  square,  with  curbstones 
about  5  in.  wide  and  from  10  in.  to  20  in.  in 
length.  Probably  it  was  the  rule  to  pave  all 
ways  which  had  to  bear  heavy  traffic. 

"  But  the  chief  characteristic  of  Roman  roads 
of  the  first  class  was  their  immense  solidity. 
In  1881  a  portion  of  the  Fosse  at  Radstock 
was  opened  up  and  the  following  construction 
shown: 

"  (1)  Foundation  of  fine  earth,  hard  beaten 
in. 

"  (2)  The  bed  of  the  road,  composed  of 
large  stones,  some  of  which  were  bedded  in 
mortar. 

"  (3)  Small  stones  well  mixt  with  mortar. 

"  (4)  Nucleus — a  mixture  of  lime,  chalk, 
And  powdered  brick  or  tile,  or  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  lime  with  clay. 

"(5)  Pavement.  'The  stones,'  reported 
one  of  a  party  of  archaeologists,  'were  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  the  lime  having  been  prob- 
ably poured  in  afterward.  In  this  way  the 
whole  surface  of  the  road  was  so  firmlj' 
cemented  together  that,  in  removing  it  ,  .  . 
the  stones  more  frequently  split  through 
the  solid  than  separated  at  a  joint.' 

"This  account  agrees  with  what  we  know 
of  the  construction  of  roads  in  other  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  surface,  in  par- 
ticular, was  so  smooth  that  travelers  in  the 
springless  chariots  were  not  jolted. 

"Altogether,  it  is  clear  that  the  Roman 
roads  in  this  country,  like  all  other  Roman 
works,  were  made,  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all 
time,  and  they  ought  to  have  furnished  an 
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Can  You  Suggest  One 

Improvement  for  This  Car  7 

Into  our  1911  Four  Passenger  Brougham  we  have  put 
everything  that  our  expert  designers  and  builders  can    offer. 

Now^  we  want  your  honest  criticism.  Can  you  suggest  one 
improvement?     If  so,  write  us. 

In  this  car  you  have  choice  of  goatskin  leather  or  cloth  in  the 
luxurious  upholstering,  also  choice  of  shades — you  have  ample 
room  for  four  passengers — the  Silent  Waverley  High  Efficiency 
Shaft  Drive — the  easy  riding  full  elliptic  springs — driving 
mechanism  at  the  left  convenient  for  the  operator — brake  for  each 


foot — steering 
hand  —  control- 
h  a  n  d — bell  in 
frosted  dome 
light  switches  at 
the  side  of  the 
lamp  over    the 
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ELECTRIC 


lever  for  right 
ling  lever  for  left 
steermg  lever — 
light  —  electric 
the  finger  tips  at 
con  tro  Her — 
motor  for  night 


reading — shaft  driven  speedometer  and  odometer — flower  vase- 
umbrella  holder — watch— scent  bottles — toilet  cases— cigar  holder. 

This  is  the  all-the-year-round  car.     It  is  in  daily  use  when  the 
gasoline  car  is  laid  up  in  the  garage. 

Exide,    Waverley,    National    or    Edison  Battery,   Solid   or 

pneumatic  tires. 

Beautiful  Art  Catalog  Free  on  request  tells  all  about 
Silent  IVaoerley  Luxury 

THE  WAVERLEY  COMPANY 


Factory  and  Main  Office 

149  South  East  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Cbicago  Branch: 

:005    Michl: 


Ave^ 


You  Have  a  RIGHT  to  Independence  ! 

You  have  a  right  to  independence,  but  you  must  have  an  honest  pur- 
pose to  earn  it.  Many  have  purpose,  ambition  and  energy,  but  thorough 
direction  and  intelligent  help  must  be  supplied.  My  instruction  supplies  the 
first,  and  our  Co-operative  Bureau  fulfills  the  second.  Large  numbers  have 
availed  themselves  of  both,  succeeding  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Investigate 
without  prejudice,  this  opportunity  to 

LEARN  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS 

and  escape  salaried  dr\id;:t^ry  for  lif«.  If  you  hare  an  idea  that  the  collection  business  as  I  teach  it  ii  nd 
as  safe,  sure  and  dignified  as  a  bank  .or  any  other  profitable  business,  you  are  mistaken,  and  1  will  prove 
it.  if  you  earnestly  desire  to  uet  ahead.  No  essential  branch  of  business  is  »o  limitless. nor  lest  crowded. 
No  business  may  be  built  so  large  without  investment  of  capital.  I  will  gladly  send  you  for  the  asking. 

"POINTERS    ON  THE  COLLECTION    BUSINESS** 

It  may  mean  comfort  for  life,  if  not  a  great  dt-al  more.     Writ<*  for  It  noir. 

W.  A.  SHRYER.  President  AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE,  97  State  Street.  Detroit.  Mick. 
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The  Corbin  Car 


Provides  Recreation  for  the  Whole  Family,  and  the  Driver,  Too — 

the  Pure,  Fresh,  Open-Air  Kind — Exhilarating  and  Invigorating 

— That  Is  Conducive  to  Health  and  Happiness 

,  How  can  you  make  a  better  investment? 


Just  Drop  Us  a  Line  Today  Simply  Saying, 
Illustrated  1911  Catalogue. 


Send  Me  Your 


You  will  receive  it  promptly.  It  will  plainly 
and  truthfully  give  you  facts  and  valuable  in- 
formation on  all  phases  of  the  question  of  buy- 
ing an  automobile. 

The  dealer  to  whom  we  will  also  refer  you, 
will  gladly  arrange  an  appointment  so  that  you 
may  put  the  Corbin  Car  to  any  test  you  may 
desire. 

Low  cost  of  maintenance,  strong,  durable 
construction,  abundance  of  power,  simplest 
mechanism,  ease  of  handling,  are  the  features 
for  which  the  1911  Corbin  is  noted. 


Please  remember  also  that  the  1911  Model 
40,  five  or  seven  passenger  Corbin  Touring  Car 
at  $3000  includes  all  equipment — Imported 
Magneto,  Top  with  full  set  of  Curtains,  Adjust- 
able Rain  Vision  Wind  Shield,  Warner  Speed- 
ometer, Prest-O-Lite  Gas  Tank,  Headlights, Com- 
bination Oil  and  Electric  Dash  and  Tail  Lamps, 
Tire  Holders,  Storage  Battery,  Firestone  Q.  D. 
Demountable  Rims,  Trunk  Rack  and  full  kit  of 
tools,  etc. 

If  you  have  put  of?  buying  because  you  feared 

expense  of  maintenance"  or  the  "real  practical 

value,"    do    not  hesitate   another   moment   but 

write  for  our  catalogue  today  which  also  tells 

about  Model  18  at  $2750  and  Model  30  at  $2000. 


\ 


CORBIN  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CORP'N,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 


DON'T  STUMBLE  IN  THE 

There  is  no  good  excuse  for  such  hesitancy. 
Get  "A  Desk-book  of  Errors  in  English," 

by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  and  keep  it  near.  Very 
plain,  brief,  practical.  Price,  7sc.;  by  mail,  83c. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 

PROPER  USE  OF  WORDS 


REMEMBER   THE    NAME 


EY^ 


GX/^ 


Dthe 


/hat 


h^. 


cannot — 

Comfort,  Convenience 
and  Lens  Efficiency 

The  most  inconspicuous  o(  eyeglass 
mountings.  Properly  adjusted  Shut- 
ons  vnW  not  tilt,  droop  or  fall  off. 
S3  and  $S  without  Lenses 

InsJBt  upon  Shur-onB — Tou  are  the     one  whu 
muet  suffer  expenae,  annoyance  and  discomfort 
you  wear  inferior  eyeslaeses.     Send  for    infor- 
-«aanon  fbat  will  inBtmct  and  j.rotect  tou. 

E.  Klrsteln  Sons  Co.  A""  K   Rocheater,  N.  Y 


if  JO 


AT     THE       BETTER       OPTICIANS 


WESHIPonAPPROVAL 

ivithout  a  cent  deposit,  pie^zy  the  freight 
aodallov  10  DAYS   ^REE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  ae  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
OD  highest  grade  1911  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  Xc',*'^^ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  Xt.'^xTiOMX -wonder/itl propositiofiQXi  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  A6ENTS  4T.7!;rb'« 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brakerearwheels, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prict-s. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  sfieciat  ojff'tr, 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  P.  172  CHICAGO 


A  IITQICTC  I  Jolts  aid  jars  ma  e  the  best  car 
.y_|Z^_|Ly:  seem  cheap,  and  are  no  longer 
ArTtNTlUN!  necessary.  Have  comfort, 
save  expense,  give   new  life  to  your  car  by  using 

Thomas  Auxiliary  Springs 

No  Side-sway;  No  Upthrow:  Absorb  all  Shocks 

Tlie  device  witllout  a  rival,  iiecauso  it  is  tlio  last  word  in 
car  improvement  and  wt>rl<s  just  as  ^vt-ll  in  front  as  in 
rear.  Makes  y<jur  car  ride  liUe  a  Pullman  because  it  is 
the  acme  of  fle-Kibility,  absori>inij  all  shock.  A  few  dollars 
invested  will  save  you  many  dollars  in  trouble.  Write 
at  <-nee  for  free  trial  offer  to 
THOMAS  AUXIUARY  SPRING  'WORKS,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


obvious  and  a  permanent  memorial  to  the 
power  which  created  them,  a.s  well  as  an  ex- 
ample to  be  sedulously  followed  in  road  ma- 
king. It  is  true  that  the  ways  the  Roman.s 
constructed  call  for  vast  resources,  but  they 
founded  a  system." 

THE  AUTOMOBILE   AND   THE  BANKER 

Charles  M.  Harger,  who  has  written 
many  valuable  papers  on  economic  and  in- 
dustrial topics  in  the  Middle  West,  contributes 
to  The  Outlook  an  article  on  the  influence  of 
the  motor-car  on  farmers  and  banks.  Last 
summer,  as  is  recalled,  western  banks  dis- 
couraged wherever  they  could  the  drawing  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  cars.  Loans  were 
sometimes  refused  even  when  the  farmer 
owned  productive  properties,  clear  of  mort- 
gages, and  had  wheat  and  corn  to  sell,  netting 
for  a  crop  as  much  as  $3,000.  Sometimes  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  banks  w^as-resented.. 
Mr.  Harger  mentions  one  community  where 
a  farmer's  s\Tnpathizing  neighbors  withdrew 
their  deposits  amounting  in  all  to  $70,000. 
He  presents  some  interesting  further  state- 
ments : 

"The  effort  of  western  bankers  to  lessen 
the  expenditure  for  automobiles  was  made 
because  such  purchases  meant  the  sending  of 
money  out  of  the  conmiunity.  Nebraska 
issued  5,7.54  motor-car  licenses  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  November  1;  the  numbers  now- 
run  to  14,282 — all  issued  in  five  years.  The 
oars  probably  cost  an  average  of  at  least 
$1,000  each— total,  $14,282,000.  Kansas, 
showed  last  March  by  assessors'  returns  9.355- 
cars,  of  which  5,348  were  owned  by  farmers. 
The  State  has  at  least  12,000  cars,  costing 
$12,000,000;  Oklahoma  has  8,000  cars,  cost- 
ing $8,000,000;  Missouri  has  13,800.  Taking 
the  three  States  first  named,  selected  because 
they  represent  agricultural  communities 
where  there  is  especial  enthusiasm  for  such- 
vehicles  among  farmers  as  well  as  among 
townsmen,  more  than  $34,282,000  has  been 
paid  for  this  form  of  investment  in  five  years. 
The  salesmen  get  a  commission  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  percent.;  $25,000,000  has  been 
sent  to  manufacturers — not  to  mention  nearly 
half  that  sum  for  equipment  and  upkeep. 
Little  wonder  that  the  bankers  dislike  to  see 
motor-cars  come  into  their  territory ! 

"The  banker  is  becoming  less  nervous  over 
the  condition  of  his  deposit  accoimt.  The 
crisis  that  was  threatened  last  spring,  and 
which  to  a  degree  caused  his  anxiety  to  find  a 
scapegoat,  passed  without  causing  him  loss  or 
embarrassment.  His  deposits  returned  with 
the  marketing  of  crops,  and  he  reahzes  that 
in  the  vast  total  of  the  country's  business  the 
millions  spent  for  motor-cars  are  but  a  small 
part.  The  usefulness  of  the  new  vehicle  and 
the  large  place  it  has  taken  in  business  have 
made  it  a  feature  of  every-day  life.  The 
banker  is  becoming  accustomed  to  it,  and 
eventually  will  consider  motor-car  purchasers 
as  he  does  the  buying  of  pianos,  repairing^ 
machinery,  or  purchasing  railway  tickets  to- 
the  coast.  Then  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the 
alarm  concerning  the  car's  influence  on  busi- 
ness; purchases  will  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  buyer  who  has  the  security 
will  get  the  money  to  buy  one  if  he  desires. 
Motor-cars  will  be  sold  by  hardware  and 
vehicle  dealers,  and  bankers  will  look  with 
favor  upon  the  paper  taken  in  the  sales." 

This  article  recalls  to  mind  some  investiga- 
tions made  last  sxmimer  by  George  W.  Mason 
of  the  Omaha  Bee,  immediately  after  a  prom- 
inent Board  of  Trade  man  in  Chicago  had  de- 
clared that  he  knew  of  one  Kansas  City  bank 
that  "held  fifty-two  mortgages  on  the  same 
number  of  cars  and  that  farmers  in  plenty 
had  mortgaged  their  farms  to  get  cars."  Mr. 
Mason  made  a  thorough  canvass  by  letter 
among  bankers  in  Kansas  City,  and  has  print- 
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ed  many  of  the  replies  received.  The  presi- 
dent of  one  hank  said  he  "  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  bank  in  that  city  lending  money  on 
automobiles."  Those  who  owned  cars  seemed 
to  him  "quite  able  to  do  so."  Another  said 
his  ))ank  never  Ii(>Id  a  mortgage  on  a  car,  nor 
did  he  believe  any  other  l)ank  holds  one.  He 
did  not  think  it  necessary  for  the  Western 
Kansas  farmer  to  borrow  money  on  a  farm  in 
order  to  own  a  car.  Another  banker  had 
never  had  an  application  for  a  loan  on  a  car; 
another  believed  farmers  "rarely  purchase  an 
automobile,  except  they  feel  they  can  well 
afford  to  doso,"  while  another  went  to  Kansas 
City  28  years  ago  when  "there  wasn't  one 
farm  out  of  a  hundred  that  wa.sn't  mortgaged, 
but  to-day  the  reverse  of  this  is  true." 

TWO  EUROPEAN  MOTOR  SHOWS 

Among  motorists  in  France  and  England 
much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  th(> 
relative  merits  of  the  shows  held  at  Olympia 
and  in  Paris  several  weeks  ago.  Englishmen 
have  said  that  the  .show  in  Paris  was  "a  poor 
affair"  compared  with  their  own.  It  is 
pointed  out,  howevel",  by  a  WTiter  in  Thr 
Autocar,  that  statements  of  this  sort  lo.se  sight 
of  the  fact  that  a  motor  show  "is  merely  a 
mejms  to  an  end."  Mere  size  and  numbers 
do  not  count  when  the  end  in  view  has  been 
accomplished.  The  English  show  had  far 
more  exhibits  than  the  one  in  Paris,  but  the 
reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  England 
has  no  market  for  her  cars  in  France,  while 
I'rance  has  a  large  market  for  cars  of  her 
make  in  England,  and  hence  the  large  number 
of  French  exhiliits  at  the  Engli.sh  show.  As 
an  example  of  the  extensive  trade  which 
I'rance  has  in  England,  it  is  mentioned  that 
one  tire  firm  alone  has  more  selling-places  in 
England  than  in  France.  It  therefore  does 
not  follow  that  the  French  motor-car  is  losing 
ground  because  French  shows  are  smaller 
than  Engli.sh  or  smaller  than  previous  ones 
held  in  France.  The  English  market  is  open 
to  France  as  to  the  rest  of  the  trade ;  whereas 
the  French  market  is  not  open  to  England, 
the  French  duty  on  foreign  cars  being  so 
high  "that  they  have  no  chance  except  as 
pure  articles  de  luxe." 

TWO  CHICAGO  SHOWS 

On  January  28  was  opened  in  Chicago  an 
annual  automobile  show  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  comprized  two  shows,  the  first  week 
being  given  to  pleasure  cars  and  the  seconti 
to  commercial  vehicles.  It  was  expected 
that  the  display  of  commercial  vehicles  would 
prove  most  novel  and  spectacular — far  more 
so  than  the  other  cars.  As  explained  by  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the 
pleasure  vehicle  is  limited  as  to  size,  capacity, 
and  purpovsc;  it  is  built  solely  for  carrying  a 
particular  kind  of  load — that  is,  human  be- 
ings. Moreover,  it  has  become  materially 
standardized  as  to  lines,  sizes,  and  construc- 
tion. Conmiercial  vehicles,  however,  have  a 
wide  range.  In  size  they  vary  from  small 
eight^horse-power  package-delivery  carts  of 
500-pound  loads,  to  gigantic  trucks  of  50- 
horse-power  and  capable  of  hauling  at  on(^ 
time  10  tons  of  freight. 

At  the  Chicago  exhibition  of  commercial 
vehicles,  from  February  6  to  February  8, 
there  was  to  be  shown  a  ten-ton  truck,  having 
a  load  platform  18  feet  long,  and  another 
four-ton  truck  with  a  special  body  16  feet 
long,  8  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high,  or  nearly- 
half  as  large  as  the  standard  railroad  box-car. 
The  ten-ton  truck  carries  coal;  the  four-ton 
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THIS  6o  H.  P.  Kissel  Kar  "Six"  at  ^2500  (fore- 
door  1 1 00  extra]  is  a  value  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  The  "Six"  has  been 
the  car  on  which  manufacturers  have  heretofore  de- 
pended for  extravagant  profits  because  of  the  class  of 
buyers  to  whom  the  supremacy  of  the  car,  and  not 
the  price,  was  the  main  consideration.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  the  price  of  a  superb,  roomy,  high-powered, 
seven  passenger  "Six"  is  reasonably  proportionate 
with  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  Kissel  Kar,  30  H.  P.  $1500  and  50  H.  P. 
$2000  cars,  in  common  witti  ttte  "Six,"  have 
the  striking  symmetry  of  design,  luxurious 
appointments,  roomy  tonneau  and  general  ap- 
pearance to  identify  them  with  that  compara- 
tively small  class  of  higher  grade  automobiles. 

1 9 1 1  Kissel  Kars  are  on  exhibition  in  the  principal  centers  of  the 
United  States  at  the  most  reliable  dealers,  or  our  own  branches. 

Beautifully  illustrated  Portfolio,  showing  and  describing  1 7  models,  mailed  free. 
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Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 

167  KISSEL  AVENUE  HARTFORD,  WIS. 
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Kelly-Springfield 

Automobile  Tires 


The  name  *  'Kelly-Spring- 
field" has  identified  the  best 
in  tires  since  rubber  was 
first  applied  to  wheels. 

The  automobile  called 
for  a  different  tire,  but  not 
for  a  different  standard  of 
quality.  You  can  depend 
upon  the  Kelly-Springfield 
for  your  car  just  as  drivers 
have  depended  upon  it  for 
their  carriages  during  the 
past  fourteen  years. 

Sp e  c  ify  Kell^-SpringfieU 
Tires  on  your  automobile. 
They  cost  no  more  than  any 
first-class  tire  and  are  better. 

Consolidated  Rubber 
Tire  Co. 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 

St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles  and  Akron,  Ohio 


The  effect  of 
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fold,  —  the  teeth 
are  cleaned  —  de- 
cay is  prevented- 
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sweetened  —  the 
gums  are  kept 
healthy  —  the 
mouth  refreshed. 
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truck,  empty  barrels  in  the  cooperage  trade. 
On  the  latter  truck  factories  are  able  to  load 
barrels  by  sliding  them  down  a  steep  chute 
from  the  second  floor  of  the  cooperage  directly 
into  the  body  of  the  truck.  Of  the  ten-ton 
trucks  18  are  owned  by  one  firm  of  coal 
dealers  in  New  York,  who  use  them  in  making 
deliveries  to  factories,  hotels,  apartment 
houses,  and  office  buildings.  Five  such  trucks 
can  haul  in  one  trip  the  entire  coal  brought  in 
one  of  the  largest  gondola-cars,  which  have  a 
carrying  capacity  of  100,000  pounds.  When 
trips  do  not  average  more  than  three  or  four 
miles,  these  trucks,  making  ten  trips  a  day,  can 
haul  1,000  tons  of  coal  on  that  day,  or  a  whole 
train  of  33  coal-cars  of  60,000  pounds  capacity 
each.  Other  items  in  the  Chicago  exhibit  are 
specified  by  this  writer  as  follows : 

"There  will  be  on  exhibition  several  power 
trucks  especially  designed  for  use  by  con- 
tractors, and  having  steel  bodies  fitted  with 
mechanism  by  which  the  power  of  the  motor 
that  propels  the  vehicle  can  be  utilized  to  tip 
the  body  and  spill  its  entire  contents  in  a  few 
minutes  without  a  pound  of  the  load  being 
touched  by  hand. 

"  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  big  truck- 
makers  will  show  a  unique  type  of  covered 
wagon  of  ^, three  tons'  capacity,  having  a  re- 
movable inner  crate  just  large  enough  to  fill 
the  interior  completely  and  mounted  on  steel 
wheels,  so  that  it  can  be  withdrawn  from  the 
rear  end  on  to  a  hand-truck.  This  special 
body  was  designed  for  use  by  the  Wanamaker 
department  store,  where  the  empty  crate 
body  is  taken  on  the  hand-truck  to  any  floor 
in  the  building  to  be  loaded,  while  the  truck 
takes  a  similar  crate,  already  loaded  and  wait- 
ing, and  makes  a  quick  run  with  its  load  of 
2,000  to  3,000  parcels  to  one  of  the  several 
outlying  stations  of  the  store  in  Harlem,  the 
Bronx,  South  Brooklyn,  or  East  New  York, 
where  light  delivery  wagons  distribute  the 
packages  to  the  homes  of  purchasers. 

If  these  facts  do  not  appeal  to  the  imag- 
ination of  the  show  visitor,  there  is  the  com- 
bination motor  fire-engine  and  hose-and- 
ladder  truck  that  can  make  a  dash  to  a  fire 
in  a  quarter  of  the  time  required  by  horses 
to  haul  a  heavy  steamer,  and  have  the  blaze 
out  before  the  horse  equipment  could  arrive 
on  the  scene ;  the  motor  police  patrol  and  the 
motor  ambulance,  with  all  that  their  superior 
speed  means  in  the  quelling  of  riots  and  saving 
of  lives.  Certainly,  it  is  as  spectacular  and 
thrilling  to  see  these  municipal  vehicles  speed- 
ing with  the  confidence  of  certainty  on  their 
missions  of  rescue  over  streets  slippery  with 
mud  or  ice  as  to  look  upon  a  party  of  pleasure- 
seekers  out  for  a  spin  in  a  spick-and-span  tour- 
ing-car or  limousine. 

"Then  there  is  the  farm  tractor  that  will 
mean  more  to  the  practical  man  who  collects 
his  hard-earned  dollars  from  the  soil  than  the 
pleasure  car  in  which  he  and  his  family  ride 
to  to^vn  where  formerly  they  jogged  along 
behind  the  horse.  Even  the  farmer's  wife 
will  see  something  to  engage  her  fancy  in  a 
tractor  that  can  jplow  and  harrow  a  field  at 
the  same  time  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  an  hour, 
harrow  thirty  to  thirty-five  acres  of  wheat 
field  in  a  day,  run  a  threshing-machine  or  saw 
fire-wood  without  the  use  of  coal,  and  haul 
hay  or  hogs  to  market  at  ten  miles  an  hour." 

Motor  Age  calls  these  Chicago  exhibitions 
the  "Open  Door-Show,"  adding  that  it  is  the 
only  truly  national  show  of  the  year  because 
it  is  open  to  all  classes  of  makers,  whether 
belonging  to  the  Selden,  the  Independents,  or 
any  other  organization.  Of  the  advantages 
of  this  liberality  of  spirit  the  writer  says : 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  the  one 
big  open-door  show  appeals  to  the  pubUc. 
It  is  a  law  of  the  mind  that  men  grasp  gen- 
eralities first  and  after  that  go  to  particulars. 
In  accordance  with  this  law,  having  all  of 
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the  different  makes  of  cars  in  the  country 
brought  side  by  side,  the  visitor  has  a  chance 
■of  really  arriving  at  a  definite  idea  as  to  the 
present  status  of  the  industry.  Where  he 
has  to  go  to  two  or  three  shows  in  order  to  get 
such  a  conception,  the  amount  of  labor  in- 
volved is  vastly  greater  and  in  the  end  the 
conception  is  not  so  clear  or  accurate  as 
where  all  are  side  by  side.  To  get  a  definite 
conception  of  the  1911  car  it  is  first  necessary 
to  examine  the  different  makes,  and  how  can 
these  be  examined  unless  they  are  brought 
side  by  side?  After  each  has  been  examined 
the  mind  hurries  on  to  the  process  of  com- 
parison, that  is,  contrasting  the  different 
features  of  one  machine  with  those  of  another. 
"Frequently  the  new  maker  is  an  experi- 
mentalist, that  is,  one  who  is  trying  the  in- 
dustry; who  proposes  seeing  if  the  prospects 
of  big  dividends  are  as  great  as  reputed.  This 
type  of  new  maker  is  not  so  much  in  evidence 
now  as  a  year  ago.  One  year  ago  the  wild- 
catting  business  was  at  its  height,  but  not  so 
now.  The  industry  has  changed  very  per- 
ceptibly since  then,  and  many  of  the  wild- 
catters at  that  time  have  now  ceased  to  be 
and  a  few  of  those  who  still  linger  will  soon  be 
but  history.  It  is,  then,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  newcomer  a  most  interesting 
period  in  the  industry." 

THE    OUTLAY    FOR    CARS    AND    FOR 
HORSE  VEHICLES 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  year  1910,  be- 
tween 180,000  and  185,000  cars  were  built 
and  sold  in  this  country,  the  total  value  of 
which  is  estimated  at  $240,000,000.  While 
these  figures  soimd  large,  they  are  in  reality 
■very  small,  says  a  writer  in  The  Cycle  and 
Automobile  Trade  Journal,  when  compared 
to  what  is  spent  annually  for  any  one  of  the 
number  of  what  one  might  say  frivolous 
articles,  such  as  candy  and  tobacco,  and  they 
^'sink  absolutely  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  money  that  goes  into 
liquor."  The  writer  asks  if  the  latter  ar- 
ticles add  to  the  health,  strength,  and 
increased  vitality  of  the  race  all  that  is  being 
added  by  the  automobile,  and  yet  "we  do 
not  find  the  bankers  and  speculators  sending 
up  a  hue  and  cry  about  this  tremendous 
economic  waste."  The  writer  compares  the 
amount  spent  on  cars  with  that  spent  on 
horses,  as  follows: 

"The  official  figures  as  to  the  value  of 
horses  on  farms  alone  in  January  this  year 
was  $2,276,360,000,  this  does  not  take  into 
account  the  horses  not  on  farms  and  these 
figures  do  not  seem  to  be  available  at  the 
present  time.  The  money  invested  in  mules 
alone  is  double  that  spent  for  all  the  auto- 
mobiles manufactured  this  year,  the  figures 
being  $494,098,000.  This  makes  a  total 
for  work-horses  and  mules  of  $2,770,458,000. 
The  census  bulletin  gives  the  number  of 
wagons,  trucks,  farm  wagons,  etc.,  all  ve- 
hicles used  for  delivery  purposes,  as  711,000, 
placing  the  average  cost  of  these  at  $80, 
which  is  certainly  a  conservative  figure. 
The  delivery  vehicles  alone  are  worth 
$56,880,000.  During  the  year  between 
900,000  and  1,000,000  pleasure  carriages 
were  manufactured,  which,  at  an  average 
of  $75  each,  could  be  roughlv  estimated  as 
worth  $75,000,000.  If  these  amounts  are 
Jidded  to  the  figures  representing  the  value 
of  horses  and  mules  we  have  $2,902,338,000, 
and  this  tremendous  sum  does  not  take 
into  consideration  any  of  the  horses  or 
mules  except  those  on  the  farms,  there  being 
no  satisfactory  data  with  which  to  work. 
What  do  these  figures  mean?  Simply  this, 
that  as  the  automobile  is  eventually  to  dis- 
place, to  a  large  extent,  the  horse  for  com- 
mercial purposes  and  also  for  pleasure-driving, 
there  can  be  but  one  conclusion,  that  the 


What  People  Like 
V)  in  a  Baker  Electric 

THEY  like  its  noiseless  running,  due 
to  the  silent  shaft  drive.    This  is  a 
luxury   seldom   to   be  had   in   any 
motor   car  —  never   in   a   chain   driven 
vehicle. 

They  like  its  beauty  of  design.  Not  any 
mere  ornamentation,  but  structural 
beauty,  with  freedom  from  chains. 

They  like  its  exquisite  interior,  fitted  and 
finished  with  a  quiet  refinement  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  car. 

And  besides  these  advantages,  the  Baker  is  the  most  efficient 
of  all  electrics.  None  other  can  go  as  far  on  a  single  charge 
of  the  battery.  It  has  made  one  world's  mileage  record  after 
another,  with  either  lead  or  Edison  batteries. 

Equipped  with  either  lead  or  Edison  batteries,  and 
either  special  electric  pneumatic  or  Motz  high  effi- 
ciency cushion  tires.  See  1911  models  in  salesroom 
of  our  dealer  in  your  city,   or  write  for  catalogue. 

The  Baker  Motor -Vehicle  Company 

42  West  80th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Ai  •  QftTRl*  uid  for 
Moath  and  Teeth 


^fcK^-<^g^ 


Infection  is  the  cause  of  sore  throat,  tonsilitis — 
many  other  serious  germ  diseases.  Dioxosrcn  pre- 
vents infection,  destroys  the  perms,  keeps  the  throat 
and  mouth  clean.  A  real  antiseptic — safe,  efficient, 
reliable  and  havinv  a  hundred  uses  in  every  home. 
A  2-oz.  trial  bottle,  costing  us.  includinir  postace. 
nearly  20  cents,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request  to 
prove  the  merits  of  Dioxoeen. 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co..  109  Front  St.,  New  York 
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Monarch  of  the  Road 
King  of  the  Speedway 

You  may  not  care  to  use  con- 
tinually the  70- mile -an -hour 
speed  of  the  great  untiring 
National  40  motor  (5-inch  bore 
by  5  11-16-inch  stroke).  But  it  is 
comforting  to  know  that  you 
have  plenty  of  reserve  power  for 
any  and  every  emergency.  The 
knowledge  that  no  fibre  of  the 
mechanism  has  faltered  in  the 
grueling  test  of  leading  race 
classics  on  road,  speedway  and 
hill  gives  a  satisfying  assurance 
of  dependability. 

Silent,  invincible  strength  and  lux- 
urious riding  qualities  of  the  Majestic 
National  40  will  delight  the  most 
conservative.  And  the  sportsman  who 
likes  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
open  road  will  revel  in  the  great 
power  and  speed  of  the  National  40 — 
identical  with  the  National  of  racing 
fame. 

Open  Tofoing  Car,  Open  Toy  Ton- 

neau.  Speedway  Roadster  -  -  $2, 500 
Fore-door  Tonring,  Fore-door  Toy,  2,600 
Fore-door  Seven  Passoiger  Touring,     3, 000 

Lnxurioiu  limoDsine — Fore-door    -     4,Q00 

—Open,    3,750 

National  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 


1018  East 

22im1  Street     _  /^-^ 


Indianapolu, 
Indiana 


wmm 


NO  METAL 

CAN  TOUCH 
YOU 


Look 

JbrNanic 

P/IRIS 

on  evr/ri/  Ocirtcr 
A.STEiN&Co./li&ifecy 

CHICAGO 


automobile   industry   has    as   yet  onlj-   just 
started." 

A  writer  in  T"/**  Scientific  American  dis- 
cusses the  respective  costs  of  horse-drawn 
and  motor-trucks  in  a  special  article,  in 
w  liich  he  says: 

"Actual  cost  records  of  20  motor- wagons 

of  TiOO,  1.000  and  1,500  pounds'  capacity,  as 
u.^ed  in  Syracuse  by  as  many  different  lines 
<if  business  for  periods  of  6  to  22  months, 
-how  an  average  cost  per  month  for  main- 
tenance and  repairs,  exclusive  of  tires  and 
1  )atteries,  but  including  repairs  due  to  careless- 
ness and  accidents,  of  .?13.25  per  month  per 
car.  ^'Vn  estimate  of  the  cost  per  year  of 
running  and  maintaining  one  of  these  wagons, 
which  covers  50  miles  a  day  with  a  consump- 
t  ion  of  one  gallon  of  fuel  to  every  14  miles,  is 
si, '217,  figuring  depreciation  at  20  per  cent., 
repairs  at  $150,  and  tires  at  S50.  As  com- 
I)ared  with  tliis  the  maintenance  of  two  one- 
horse  wagons,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$22  a  week,  would  amount  to  $2,112.  The 
resultant  saving  by  the  employment  of  the 
motor-vehicle  amoimts  to  §895 — almost 
enough  to  pay  for  the  machine  the  first  year. 
"A  drj'-goods  firm  in  the  hilly  city  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  furnishes  the  following  com- 
parative statement  of  the  cost  of  using  an 
auto  wagon  of  800  pounds'  capacity,  fitted 
with  high  wheels  and.  narrow  sohd  tires  for 
one  month,  and  of  doing  the  same  work  with 
two  horse-drawn  wagons: 

MOTOR-WAGON 

Driver's  wages $60 .  00 

Boy's  wages 24 .  00 

GasoUnej  at  14^  cents 27 .  69 

Oil 7.31 

Repairs 9.45 

$128.45 

HORSE    AV.\GONS 

Wages  for  two  drivers $104 .00 

AYages  for  two  boys 32 .  00 

Feed,  etc.,  for  two  horses 35 .  00 

$171.00 
128.45 


Saved  in  one  month $42 .  55 

"The  foregoing  showing  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  while  repairs  to  the  motor- 
wagon  are  included,  no  item  appears  for  re- 
pairs to  the  horse  wagons  or  harness  or  for 
shoeing.  The  same  firm  states  that  the  aver- 
age cost  per  month  for  the  motor-wagon  for 
fuel,  oil,  rent,  and  repairs  is  $20,  as  against 
$50  for  feed,  rent,  shoeing,  and  repairs  for  a 
two-horse  service,  and  that  in  addition  the 
wages  of  one  driver,  $40,  are  saved. 

"Motor-trucks  and  wagons  are  built  for 
almost  every  conceivable  purpose  for  which 
horses  and  wagons  are  used,  e\'en  for  work  in 
farm  fields,  for  road-building,  hauling  milk, 
ice,  household  goods,  for  street-sweeping  and 
sprinkling,  and  many  other  special  purposes. 
Ill  design  and  construction  they  vary  as  wide- 
ly as  pleasure  cars  ever  did,  and  in  carrjang 
capacity  range  from  the  100  pounds  or  more 
that  Ciin  be  carried  in  parcel-delivery  tricycles 
to  7  and  10  tons  moved  b}^  massive  trucks. 
Speaking  ver>'  broadly,  there  may  be  said  to 
be  two  standard  forms  of  construction;  for 
the  better  trucks  of  2  and  3  tons  and  upward, 
the  use  of  a  vertical  four-cylinder  motor  in 
front,  sliding-gear  transmission,  differential 
countershaft  and  side  chain  drive;  and  for 
deliverj'  wagons  and  light  trucks  of  one  and 
one  and  one-half  tons'  capacity,  double-cylin- 
der opposed  horizontal  motors  placed  either  in 
front  under  a  hood  crosswise  of  the  frame,  or 
under  the  body  of  the  vehicle  lengthwise  of 
the  chassis.  AMien  the  horizontal  motor  is 
used  planetary  transmission  is  frequently 
employed,  with  single-chain  drive  to  the 
countershaft,  tho  in  some  makes  sliding  gears 
and  shaft  drive  are  employed.  Water-cooled 
and  air-cooled  and  four-cycle  and  two-cycle 
motors  are  used  in  different  makes,  each  hav- 
ing its  advocates."' 


100  Prize  Winning 
Recipes  Free 

^X  70ULD  you  like  to  learn  how 
*  •  to  make  the  most  delicious 
dishes  that  ever  graced  a  table  ?  Then 
send  for  our  New  Cook  Book,  which 
contains  100  prize  winning  recipes 
selected  by  a  well  known  authority 
from  nearly  10,000  contestants.  The 
recipes  were  ranked  for  Noveltj', 
Deliciousness,  Clearness,  Simplicity. 
The  Book  tells  how  to  prepare 
dates,  figs,  currants  and  cocoanut  in 
ways  that  make  all  mouths  water. 
It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


The  Hills  Bros.  Co., 

Dept.  J, 
Beach  &  Washington  Sts.,  New  York 


SAVE  SMALL  SUMS 

You  could  accumulate  more  cash 
capital  in  a  very  few  years  by  saving  up 
comparatively  small  sums  <»f  money — 
your  dividends  and  interest  income 
for  instance. 

Vuu  probably  never  seriously  con- 
sidered such  a  thing,  because  the 
aiTK^'Unts  looked  so  small  and  no  op' 
I>ortunity  has  ever  before  offered  itself 
t-o  you  to  save  and  invest  only  $25.00  at 
6%  interest. 

There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wait  until 
you  have  saved  up  $2(XK),  $500,  or  even 
$200  with  which  to  buy  one  of  our 
mortgages  in  order  to  secure  a  &'(,  invest- 
ment with  us.  Our  Certificates  of  De- 
posit yield  6  per  Cent,  payable  semi- 
annually— the  same  as  our  mortgages — 
and  are  withdrawable  after  one  year,, 
on  30  days'  notice.  Send  $25  to-day. 
Please  ask  for  Loan  List  727. 

Perkins&CoKI'R'^ 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS 


'1911  Yale  Motorcycles' 


1911   4  H.P.  Yale,  $200.     With  Bosch 

Magneto,  $235. 
1911  7  H.P.  Yale  Twin,  $300. 

Note  the  straig^ht  line  frame  and  low, 
easy  saddle  position.  All  the  splendid 
chai-acteristics  of  the  1910  models  are  re- 
tained, and  increased  power  gained  by  off- 
setting the  cylinder  and  increasing  the 
length  of  the  stroke. 

We  could  build  more  motorcycles  if  we 
were  more  easily  satisfied — if  we  didn't 
build  them  so  well.  YALE  means 
QUALITY — the  proof  is  in  the  records  of 
every  big  endurance  and  reliability  contest. 

IVritefor  the  1911  literature  today. 

THE    CONSOUDATED    MFG.     CO., 

1743  Femwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  Oh^o. 
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{Continued  from  page  271.) 

termined  to  put  limits  and  rastraints  upon  the 
exercise  of  economic  power  and  over-lordship, 
just  as  in  former  days  they  put  limits  and 
restraints  upon  the  absolutism  of  rulers. 
Therefore,  I  believe,  there  will  be  no  successor 
to  Mr.  Harriman;  there  will  be  no  other  career 
like  his. 


NEW    REMINISCENCES    OF    LEE 

ALTHO  every  man  in  the  Confederate 
Army  loved  Robert  E.  Lee  with  a  love 
that  was  near  idolatry,  they  also  stood  in  very 
fearsome  awe  of  him.  This  fear  of  the  kind, 
courteous  gentleman  of  Virginia  was  incom- 
prehensible to  one  of  his  friends  who  had 
known  him  many  years — until  he  joined  the 
army.  Then  he,  too,  came  under  the  spell. 
Major  A.R.H.  Ranson  tells  us  in  Harper  s  Mag- 
azine that  he  had  attended  school  with  Custis 
Lee,  his  son,  and  "  knew  the  General  as  a  boy 
knows  a  man."  He  was  present  when  Lee 
stormed  the  engine-house  at  Harper's  Ferry 
in  1859,  and  saw  him  often  during  the  war, 
"having  been  twice  assigned  to  duty  at  his 
headquarters,  and  having  served  as  assistant 
chief  ordnance  officer  from  August,  1862,  to 
.December,  1862,  and  from  October,  1863,  to 
the  end  of  the  war  in  1865  in  that  capacity." 
He  also  knew  the  members  of  the  General's 
family  in  a  social  way.  General  Lee,  he  de- 
clares, "has  been  the  only  great  man  with 
whom  I  have  been  thrown  who  has  not  dwin- 
dled upon  a  near  approach.  And  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  great  men  of  my  time,  of  this  and 
foreign  countries,  and  have  had  opportunities 
of  knowing  something  about  them."  Further: 

And  first  I  may  say  that  General  Lee  in  a 
drawing-room  was  a  very  different  man  from 
General  Lee  in  the  field.  In  the  drawing- 
room  he  was  just  a  dignified  and  quiet  gentle- 
man, very  kindly  and  gentle,  especially  with 
women  and  children.  In  the  field  he  was  the 
general,  the  commander  in  all  essential  points, 
.and  somehow  without  the  least  exhibition  of 
Iiaughtiiicss  and  without  perceptible  change 
of  manner.  A  soldier  will  understand  how 
this  might  be,  but  citizens  will  hardly  com- 
prehend it.  He  was  just  as  grave  and 
courteous  in  the  field  as  in  social  life,  l)ut  no 
one  in  his  social  acquaintance  ever  thought  of 
fearing  him ;  yet  I  believe  all  his  officers  feared 
him.  They  loved  him  as  men  are  seldom 
loved,  but  they  feared  him,  too.  In  social 
life  he  liked  to  talk  to  women  or  children.  I 
have  seen  him  with  a  chikl  on  his  knee,  and  he 
never  seemed  to  tire  of  its  prattle,  while  the 
talk  of  an  ordinary  man  would  have  l)ored 
him  almost  to  extinction.  And  I  never  heard 
General  Lee  laugh.  H(>  would  iiave  his  joke 
and  was  very  fond  of  having  it,  and  his  face 
would  light  up  with  a  smile,  but  I  never  heard 
the  sound  of  his  laughter. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  1863-64  at 
Orange  Court  House  that  I  found  out  that  the 
officers  of  the  army  had  a  wholesome  fear  of 
General  Lee.  For  myself,  I  had  no  fear  of 
him,  and  laughed  at  my  messmates  when  I 
foimd  out  their  fear.  They  said:  "You 
wait  and  see.  You  have  known  the  General 
socially.  You  have  now  to  make  his  acquain- 
tance as  your  commanding  officer."  And  I 
found  they  were  right.     Before  that  winter 


The  Unique  Control 
for  Electrics 

The  ideal  family  car  must  be  not  only  easy  to  operate  but 
practically  accident-proof. 

Rauch  &  Lang  power  and  two  positive  brakes  are  controlled 
entirely  through  a  single  lever — push  this  lever  forward  to  start, 
and  backward  to  stop.      There  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  steer. 

The  car  cannot  be  started  under  any  circumstances  until  the 
control  lever  is  first  in  the  neutral  position. 

All  the  power  at  any  moment  and  at  any  speed  can  be  shut 
off  instantly  by  merely  pressing  down  on  the  ring  shown  in  the 
picture  below.  An  individual  key  locks  the  car  so  no  one  but  the 
owner  can  move  it. 

Shaft  or  enclosed  chain  drive,  as  you  choose  ;  Exide  batterj'  (standard 
equipment),  "Ironclad"  Exide  or  Edison  batteries  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 
Tires,  Special  Electric  pneumatic  or  Rauch  &  Lang  Motz  High-Efficiency 
cushion,  optional. 

I^  will  take  one  of  our  representatives  only  a  few 
minutes  to  show  you  the  almost  primary  principle  of 
Rauch  &  Lang  operation. 

There  are  agents  in  all  the 
principal  cities.  The  Art  port- 
folio explains  in  detail.  Write 
for  it. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang  Carriage 
Company 

2277  West  25th  Street 
CLEVELAND.    OHIO       i..2) 

Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  FARM 
LOANS 

SECURED  by  first  liens  on  productive  grain 
farms  in  the  great  "  Corn  Belt "  of  central 
Illinois  where  values  have  been  established  for  a 
generation,  and  where  crop  failures  are  unknown, 
representing  loo'c  margin  of  security,  paying  the 
highest  rate  consistent  with  absolute  safety,  and 
made  by  a  housecontinuously  in  the  business  more 
than  fifty  years  without  a  loss  to  a  single  client. 

Correspondence  luvitcd.   Ask  for  List  So.  sio 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Foandcd  A.  D.  1SS8 
Washington  -  -  .  Illinois 


Dosiuriis  .-iiiil    Fsl  iiii:il(>s  Kiiriii^liiMl 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  lor  m;r  illustrated  booklet.  Frt--.'. 

TELL  ME  YOUR  FOOT  TROUBLES 

Enlarged  Joints  Reduced  and 

Toes  Straightened  by 
ACHFELDTS     Patent     "Per- 
fection" TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  nicht  without  Inconveni- 
ence, with  a\ixlllar;.'  appll.incps  for 
day  use,  Sent  on  approval  Money 
refunded  If  not  as  represented. 

Use  My  Improved  Instep  Arch 
Supporter 

for  '"Fl-it  Foo:"  .i:;^l  Irofccn-down  in- 
step.    Tell  iiie  jour  f^>ot  iruubles.    It 

will  ease  your  mind;  1  will  e.T^e  vourfeet.  Send  outline  of  foot. 

1  ull  particuLirs  .-intl  advi.c  FREE,  iii  plaiu  s-ealcd  cnTelopc 

M.  .*rHKKI.I»T.  Foot  Spcclnll«t 

uppt.  VL..  1U3  ivcMi -.iadMim        .\k\v  york 
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Is  our  Registered  and  common- 
law  Trade-Mark  and  cannot  be 
rightfully  applied  except  to 
goods  of  our  manufacture. 

If  a  dealer  tries  to  sell  you  a 
camera  or  films,  or  other  goods 
not  of  our  manufacture,  under 
the  Kodak  name,  you  can  be  sure 
that  he  has  an  inferior  article 
that  he  is  trying  to  market  on 
the  Kodak  reputation. 

If  it  isn  't  an  Eastman,  it  isn  't  a  Kodak, 

EASTMAN   KODAK   COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  HUgara  Clip  Co.,  155  Waverly  Plaee^.T. City. 

The  'Niagara    Leads    Them    All 


LONC  LIFE 

Brief,  simple,  practical  rules  for  everyday  life. 
Dr.  Kintzing.  l2mo,  cloth.  $1.00  tK-f  ;  by  mail.  Sl,10. 
rUNK  a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  HEW  YORK 


And  How  To 
Attain    It 

By 


Doctor,  These  Books  Are  for  You 

A  timely,  new,  and  tersely  descriptive  '  'List  of  42  Important  Books  for  Physicians, ' '  With  prices,  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  doctor  sending  us  his  professional  card  or  enoelop — no  obligation. 


These  medical  books  (with  a  few  exceptions)  are  «^/ in- 
cluded in  the  1910  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  Catalog 
OF  Publications.  Many  are  very  recent ;  others,  revis- 
ions of  standard  authorities;  a// are  valuable  and  truly 
reflect  current  medical  thought,  method  and  opinion. 
Read  the  titles  in  the  right-hand  column,  doctor. 
These  may  suggest  to  you  some  important  investiga- 
tions. You  might  even  find  here  a  work — or  perhaps 
more  than  one — for  which  you  have  long  unconsciously 
searched — works  which  would  round  out  your  experi- 
ence in  some  special  fields.  These  modern  books  are 
useful  alike  to  th^general practitioner Sindth.e specialist. 
All  the  works  named  here,  and  many  more,  are  de- 
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and  spring  were  over  I  feared  General  Lee  as 
much  as  any  one. 

Two  incidents  that  show  General  Lee's 
constant  concern  for  his  men,  especially  the 
sick  and  wounded,  are  told  thus: 

In  the  latter  part  of  December  a  barrel  was 
delivered  at  our  camp,  marked :  "  General  Lee 
and  Staff."  We  opened  it  and  found  it  was 
packed  full  of  turkeys.  We  sent  word  to 
General  Lee  and  he  rode  over  to  our  camp. 
There  was  snow  on  the  ground  and  we  had 
laid  the  turkej^s  out  on  a  board  on  the  snow, 
the  biggest  in  the  middle  and  the  others  taper- 
ing off  to  the  smallest  at  each  end.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  of  them. 

General  Lee  dismounted  and  joined  the 
group  gathered  around  the  present,  carrying 
his  unslung  and  undrawn  sword  in  his  hand. 
He  was  told  that  the  big  turkey  in  the  middle 
was  his.  He  stood  looking  down  at  the 
turkeys  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  touching 
the  big  turkey  with  the  scabbard  of  his  sword : 
"This,  then,  is  my  turkey?  I  don't  know, 
gentlemen,  what  you  are  going  to  do  with 
your  turkeys,  but  I  wish  mine  sent  to  the 
hospital  in  Petersburg,  so  that  some  of  the 
convalescents  may  have  a  good  Christmas 
dinner."  He  then  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
walking  to  his  horse,  mounted  and  rode  away. 
We  looked  at  one  another  for  a  moment,  and 
then  without  a  word  replaced  the  turkeys  in 
the  barrel  and  sent  them  to  the  hospital. 

In  September  I  was  iU  in  the  Officers' 
Hospital  in  Richmond  with  malarial  typhoid 
fever,  contracted  in  my  night  work  on  our  line 
of  works. 

One  day  General  Lee  visited  the  hospital. 
After  he  had  gone  over  it,  a  half-dozen  juleps 
were  handed  round  to  him  and  his  staff. 
General  Lee  took  one,  and  after  the  others 
were  helped,  put  it  back  on  the  waiter  and 
told  the  man  to  carry  it  to  some  convalescent 
officer  who  needed  it  more  than  he.  I  think 
I  got  that  julep. 

Major  Ranson  was  present  at  the  final 
conference  between  Generals  Lee  and  Long- 
street  when  it  was  decided  that  further  re- 
sistance was  useless.  Unfortimately  for  the 
story  the  Major  was  asleep  most  of  the  time, 
so  we  get  only  a  glimpse  here  and  there  of  this 
momentous  discussion.  Major  Ranson  had 
come  to  General  Lee's  headquarters  to  report 
on  a  position  he  was  trying  to  hold  with  a 
squad  of  fugitives,  hastily  collected  and  re- 
armed, but  without  rations. 

WTien  I  arrived  at  headquarters.  General 
Lee  was  in  a  tent,  sitting  with  General  Long- 
street  on  some  bvmdles  of  rye  straw  (the 
ground  being  wet  from  the  rain),  at  the  upper 
side  of  the  tent,  with  one  candle  for  a  light. 
I  made  my  report,  and  the  General  told  me  to 
wait,  as  he  wished  to  see  me.  He  asked  me  if 
I  had  had  anything  to  eat,  and  I  told  him  no. 
He  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  nothing  to  offer 
me.  He  gave  me  a  bundle  of  straw  and  told 
me  to  sit  near  the  door.  It  had  been  raining 
all  afternoon,  and  I  was  quite  wet.  I  was 
also  very  tired,  so  I  put  my  foot  through  the 
bridle  rein  of  my  mare  standing  outside,  and 
lying  down  on  the  bundle  of  straw,  was  soon 

asleep. 

I  was  awakened  by  voices,  and  looking  up, 
saw  the  colonel  I  had  left  in  charge  of  the 
troops  at  the  bridge  standing  in  the  tent. 
He  reported  that  the  rations  had  not  arrived, 
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and  the  starving  and  discouraged  troops  had 
a'A  des^ted  in  the  darkness,  leaving  their 
arms  in  the  treiiches.  General  Lee  heard  him 
to  the  end  of  his  account,  and  then  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand  dismissed  him.  Turning  to 
General  I.ongstrect,  "he  said:  "This  is  very 
bad.  That  man  is  whipped.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  one  of  my  officers  who  had 
I)een  whipped.  It  is  very  bad."  The  con- 
versation between  the  generals  was  then  re- 
sumed in  low  tones,  and  I  again  fell  asleep. 
I  must  have  slept  for  some  length  of  time, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  General  Lee's  voice, 
speaking  in  loud  tones,  louder  than  I  had 
ever  heard  from  him.  He  was  saying,  "  Gen- 
eral Longstrcet,  I  will  strike  that  man  a  blow- 
in  the  morning."  General  Lee  sometimes 
spoke  of  General  Grant  as  "that  man,"  and 
of  the  Federal  army  as  "those  people," 

General  Longstrcet  replied  in  low  tones, 
giving  the  strength  and  condition  of  his  com- 
mand, and  the  strength  and  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "But  you 
have  only  to  giv.c  me  the  order,  and  the  attack 
will  be  made  in  the  morning."  Again  the 
conversation  was  resumed  in  low  tones,  and  I 
fell  asleep.  I  must  have  slept  for  an  hour  at 
least,  -w  hen  again  I  was  awakened  by  the  loud, 
almost  fierce  tones  of  General  Lee,  saying, 
"  I  tell  you.  General  Longstrcet,  I  will  strike 
that  man  a  blow  in  the  morning."  General 
Longstrcet  again  recounted  the.  difficulties, 
ending  as  before,  "General,  you  know  you 
have  only  to  give  the  order  and  the  attack  will 
be  made,  but  I  must  tell  you  I  think  it  will  be 
a  useless  waste  of  brave  lives." 

Thinking  I  had  been  present  long  enough 
at  such  an  interview,  I  coughed  and  got  up 
from  the  straw,  and  drawing  back  the  flaps  of 
the  tent,  looked  out  into  the  darkness.  Gen- 
eral Lee  said :  "  Captain  Ranson,  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  had  forgotten  you.  Go  now  and 
get  something  to  eat  and  some  rest.  I  will 
see  you  in  the  morning." 

I  found  my  poor  mare  lying  flat  on  her  side 
in  the  rain  and  fast  asleep.  It  was  past  mid- 
night and  very  dark,  but  I  reached  our  camp, 
tho  neither  I  nor  my  mare  got  anything  to  eat 
that  night. 

The  morning  came,  and  I  listened  for  the 
sound  of  our  attack,  but  all  was  still.  There 
was  no  attack ;  our  fighting  days  were  over. 

When  General  Lee  rode  out  of  our  lines  to 
meet  General  Grant,  the  stillness  in  our  camp 
was  awe-inspiring.  We  all  knew  what  his 
going  meant,  altho  no  word  had  been  spoken. 

When  he  rode  back  into  our  lines,  erect  and 
grand — grander  than  ever — his  army  broke 
up  into  a  loving  mob  and  followed  him,  hold- 
ing on  to  his  hands,  his  feet,  his  coat,  the 
bridle  of  his  horse,  and  its  mane,  weeping  and 
sobbing  as  if  their  hearts  were  breaking.  I 
saw  one  of  his  generals  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps  sitting  on  a  stump,  crying  loudly  and 
bitterly,  as  a  ohild  will  cry.  General  Lee's 
head  was  not  bowed,  he  hold  it  high  as  usual, 
but  there  was  a  look  of  sorrow  and  pain  in  his 
face  which  I  had  never  I)cfore  seen  there.  He 
tried  to  speak  to  his  men,  but  the  words  stuck 
in  his  throat  (I  was  within  twenty  yards,  and 
if  he  spoke  I  did  not  hear  him),  and  then  I 
saw  the  tears  were  coursing  down  his  face. 
He  had  halted  for  a  moment,  but  now  rode  on 
to  his  camp.  His  men  followed,  but  I  did 
not.  I  knew  there  were  no  more  orders  for 
me,  and  as  I  could  be  of  no  use  to  him,  I  did 
not  wish  to  intrude  upon  him  in  his  hour  of 
agony 

The  morning  after  the  surrender  I  wont  to 
General  Lee's  tent  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  an\- 
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use.  He  told  me  he  was  busy,  and  asked  me 
to  see  that  he  was  not  disturbed.  I  was  ill, 
suffering  from  a  malady  which  had  sent  me 
to  the  hospital  several  times,  and  which  had 
been  aggravated  by  the  hard  life  during  the 
retreat.  I  had  had  little  rest,  and  Doctor 
Gild  gave  me  some  morphia  tablets.  I  took 
them  all  night,  but  lay  awake  until  morning 
upon  the  bare  groimd,  looking  up  at  the  stars 
and  wondering  they  could  shine  so  brightly 
on  our  dark  and  sorrowful  world.  Tired  and 
suffering,  I  lay  in  front  of  the  General's  tent. 
Looking  up,  I  saw  three  Federal  generals, 
mounted  and  looking  down  at  me.  Their 
sleek  horses  and  bright  uniforms  and  trap- 
pings were  in  strong  contrast  to  what  we  were 
accustomed.  They  asked  me  if  they  could 
see  General  Lee,  and  I  said  no,  he  was  en- 
gaged. They  then  asked  why  I  lay  on  the 
damp  groxmd,  and  I  said  I  was  ill.  They  said 
I  looked  ill  and  dejected,  and  they  could  not 
understand  why  I  should  be  dejected.  One 
of  them  said:  "  If  I  were  you,  I  would  be  the 
proudest  man  in  the  world.  When  I  rode 
into  your  lines  this  morning  and  saw  the  poor 
remnant  of  the  army  which  had  baffled  us  so 
long,  I  was  ashamed  of  myself."  He  then 
asked  me  if  I  Had  had  any  breakfast,  and  I 
said  no.  As  he  turned  away  he  said,  "  I  will 
send  you  something."  He  took  my  name 
and  gave  me  his  card.  I  lost  the  card  and 
have  forgotten  his  name.  I  think,  however, 
he  said  it  was  General  Humphries. 

In  a  short  while  a  wagon  drove  up  contain- 
ing a  barrel  of  hams,  a  barrel  of  hard-tack, 
and  a  barrel  of  whisky.  I  sent  the  wagon  to 
my  camp,  and  it  was  distributed  among  the 
hungry  men.  Every  man  and  officer  who 
came  along  was  given  a  canteenful  of  whisky 
and  a  good  nieal  of  bread  and  ham.  The 
barrels  were  soon  empty. 

While  I  was  guarding  General  Lee's  tent, 
a  man  named  White,  a  clerk  in  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office,  came  out  and  handed  me  an 
envelop.  He  said,  "The  General  says  this 
is  all  he  has  to  give  you  in  return  for  your 
services  on  his  staff,  especially  during  the 
retreat."  I  opened  the  envelop,  and  it  was 
the  farewell  address  of  General  Lee  to  his 
army,  generally  known  as  General  Order  No. 
9,  addrest  to  me  as  Captain  A.  R.  H.  Ranson, 
Assistant  Chief  Ordnance  Officer,  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  signed  by  himself.  I 
have  it  now,  and  consider  it  the  most  valuable 
of  my  possessions. 

Now  that  everything  was  over  I  began  my 
preparations  for  my  journey  home,  about  two 
hundred  miles  distant.  I  formed  a  mess  with 
Colonels  Latrobe  and  Fairfax  of  Longstreet's 
staff.  General  Grant  allowed  us  a  wagon  and 
team  of  mules,  as  the  journey  had  to  be  made 
across  country.  We  kept  our  horses  and  side 
arms  by  the  terms  of  surrender,  WTien  my 
preparations  were  completed  I  went  to  Gen- 
eral Lee's  tent.  He  knew  I  was  going,  he 
could  see  the  preparations,  and  the  wagon 
now  stood  in  front  of  his  tent  ready  to  start. 
When  I  entered,  he  arose  from  his  seat,  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  looked  straight  into  my 
face.  ^^Tien  his  grasp  relaxed  I  withdrew 
my  hand  and  turned  away.  Not  a  word  had 
been  spoken,  and  this  was  my  parting  with 
General  Lee.     I  never  saw  him  again. 


-  w}}m^''i.y*>m^mK^^^ 


miui'mujiii,' 


The  Lawyer's  Share. — "Father,"  asked  the 
little  son,  "what  is  a  lawyer?" 

"A  la\vj'er?  Well,  my  son,  a  lawyer  is  a 
man  who  gets  two  men  to  strip  for  a  fight 
and  then  runs  off  with  their  clothes."  — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


These  arc  KRYPTOK  Double-Vision  Lenses 

Note  entire    absence    of    seams.     Tbey    are  m  no 
sense  odd  or  freakish.     They  do  not  susgest  old  age. 


These  are  PASTED   Double-Vision   Lenses 

Note  the    utiy   prominent  seams.     They   are  un- 
Biehtly.    They  always  indicate  advancing  years. 


PToir 

qSES     IV. 


LENSES 

Combine  Near  and  Far  View  in  One 

By  wearing  Kryptok  double-vision  lenses 
your  glasses  will  present  tbe  neat  appear- 
ance of  single-vision  lenses.  The  reading 
lens  is  fused  invisibly  within  the  distance 
lens.  No  seams.  No  lodging  place  for 
dirt.  Kryptok  Lenses  always  are  perfect 
for  near  and  far  view. 

Your  optician  will  fit  and  supply  you.  Worn 
today  by  over  200,000  people.  Can  be  put  into 
any  style  frame  or  mounting  or  into  your  old  ones. 

Write  us  for  Descriptive  BookUt 
Kryptok  Company,  106  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


French,    German,  Spanish,   Italian 


Can  be  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pliMsantly, 
at  si>aie  moments,  in  your  own  home.  Vou 
hear  tlie  living  voice  of  a  nativo  professor  pro* 
uoiincc  each  word  and  phrase.  Tn  a  surprisingrly 
*ime  you  can  speai;  a  new  lanjrua^e  l>y  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  with 
Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

Send  for  Buuklet  and  Testimonials 

The  Language-Phone  Method 
S02  Metropolis  BIdg.,  New  York. 


G 


ORKY'S 


PUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY. 


A  selection 
of  his  noted 
stories. 

Cloth,  $1.20. 

NEW  YORK 


Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

Home  Refrigeration 


It  tells  yoo  how  to 
select  tlie  Home  Re- 
frigerator —  how  to 
know  the  good  from 
the  poor—  how  to  keep 
a  Refrigerator  tweet 
and  sanitary  —  how 
yonr  food  can  be  pro- 
perly protected  and 
preserved  -  how  to 
keep  down  ice  bills — 
lots  of  things  yon 
thonid  know  before 
select  ins  any 
Refrigerator. 

It  also  tells  all  abont 


L  Alwajs  sold   DIIIECT 

and  At  Factory  Priees. 
Cash  ot-  Monthly  Paymenti. 


^"^  Monroe* 


The  Lifetime  Refrigerator 

with  food  compartments  made  in  one  piece  of  solid,  un- 
breakable White  Porcelain  Ware,  over  an  inch  thick,  with 
every  comer  rounded — no  cracks  or  crevices  anywhere, 
and  as  easy  to  keep  clean  as  a  china  bowl  how  it  differs 
from  other  so-called  "porcelain  "  refrifierators.  The  lead- 
ing hospitals  use  the  "Monroe"  exclusively  and  it  is  found 
today  in  a  large  majority  of  the  very  best  homes 

The  "Monroe"  is  never  sold  in  stores,  but  direct  from 
the  factory  to  you  on  our  liberal  trial  offer,  Freight  Prepaid. 

Faev    Pavmonfc  ^^  ^""^  making  a  radical  departure 
easy    rdymems  ,hisyearfromourruleofall;ash  with 
order,  and  sell  ihe  "Monroe"  on  our  liberal  credit  terms  to  all 
desiring  to  buy  that  way.    Just  say,  "Send  Monroe  Book,' 
on  a  postal  cardand  it  will  go  to  you  by  next  mail  (9) 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Station  8,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

An  Even  Break. — "Those  people  talked  all 
the  time  you  were  playing.  They  couldn't 
hear  a  word  of  your  music." 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  the  eminent  per- 
former. "My  music  prevented  me  from 
hearing  their  conversation." — Washington 
Star. 


A  Quick  Shift. — A  Scottish  parson,  remark- 
aljle  for  the  simple  force  of  his  pulpit  style, 
was  enlarging  one  Sunday  upon  the  text, 
"Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewis(! 
perish." 

"Yes,  my  friends,"  urged  he  with  soleirm 
earnestness,  "unless  ye  repent  ye  shall  as 
surely  perish,"  deftly  placing  his  left  foi-e- 
finger  on  the  wing  of  a  blueljottle  fly  that  had 
just  alighted  upon  the  reading  desk  while  the 
parson's  right  hand  was  uplifted,  "just  as 
surely  as,  my  friends,  I  flatten  this  poor  fly.'' 

But  before  the  threatened  blow  descended 
the  fly  got  away,  whereupon  the  minister 
further  "improved  the  occasion"  with  ready 
wit,  exclaiming,  "  There's  a  chance  for  ye  yet, 
my  frieiids." — The  Continent. 


Told  of  Two  Cities. — Two  of  those  cianks 
who  do  that  sort  of  thing  were  debating  the 
relative  merits  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

"At  any  rate,  we  don't  have  to  call  this  a 
city,"  said  the  St.  Louis  man. 

"  Nor  do  we  have  to  call  our  town  a  saint," 
the  other  retorted. — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


A  Vulgar  Pastime. — "Really,  motoring  is 
quite  common  now.  Why,  even  some  of  mj- 
creditors  are  ruiming  around  with  us." — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 


He  Knew  One. — Teacher — "Tommy,  what 
is  a  simile?" 

Tommy — "  I  fergit,  ma'am." 

Teacher — "Well,  if  you  said,  'My  hours 
at  school  are  as  bright  as  sunshine,'  what 
fiffurc  of  speech  would  that  be?" 

Tommy — "  Irony." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Usurious. — "What's  the  biggest  interest 
you  ever  had  to  pay  on  a  loan?  " 

"When  I  borrowed  trouble." — Toledo 
Blade. 


Shifting  the  Burden. — Father  (sternly) — 
"  Can  you  support  my  daughter  in  the  manner 
she's  been  accustomed  to?" 

Lover — "Yes,  sir,  I'm  sure  I  can." 
Father — "Well,  I  can't  do  it  any  longer, 
so  take  her,  my  boy." — Judge. 


He  Got  His. — Standing  by  the  entrance  of  a 
large  estate  in  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow  are  two 
huge  dogs  carved  out  of  granite.  An  English- 
man, going  by  in  a  hack,  thought  he  would 
have  some  fun  with  the  Scotch  driver. 

"  How  often,  Jock,  do  they  feed  those  two 
big  dogs?" 

"  Whenever  they  bark,  sir, "  was  the  straight- 
faced  reply. — New  York  Times. 


The  Actuality. — A  bright  reporter  on  an 
evening  paper  boasts  that  he  has  tracked  a 
mystery  to  its  "lair."  Some  people  would 
reverse  those  vowels. — M.  A.  P. 


I   am   looking   for   other  men  who   can  make  good — who  have 
business  aspirations — who  are  anxious  to  make  money. 


Write  me  today.  I'll  tell  you  how  I  built  the 
big  business  shown  in  picture.  I'll  tell  you  just 
how  I  went  at  it — how  you  can  do  the  same. 

If  you'll  follow  my  instructions  you'll  make 
more  money  this  Spring  and  Summer  than  you 
ever  dreamed  of. 

You  can  do  this  with  a  Long  Popcorn  Crispette 


ferent  from  anything  ever  put  out  and  folks 
want  more  and  more  of  them. 

In  the  literature  I  am  going  to  send  yon  ,1  teU 
you  all  about  them ;  aboiit  men  who  have  made 
big  money  with  the  machine,  and  the  men  tell 
you  how  they  did  it.    Its  very  interesting  reading. 

"VNTiy  plod  along  for  a  few  paltry  dollars  a  week 
—at  the  bidding  of  another  who  is  no  smarter 


Machine— a  machine  that  makes  a  delicious  pop-    t^an  you  are?    Why  let  some  other  fellow  cash 


com  crispette — a  new,  delightful  confection— 
unlike  anything  else  in  shape,  taste  and  quality. 
This  same  machine  is  what  made  my  money- 
enabled  me  to  build  my  big  business. 

The  best  season  is  just  at  hand.  You  can  clean 
up  loads  of  money  at  fairs,  parks,  summer  resorts, 
amusement  halls,  circuses,  etc.  Anywhere  there's 
a  crowd  of  people.  Everybody  buys— children — 
parents— old  folks.  Everybody  likes  Crispettes. 
You'll  do  a  rushing  business. 


Every  time  you  take  in  a  nickel 
you  make  three  cents  profit. 

Each  day  your  business  will  grow— same  as 
mine  did. 

If  you  make  and  sell  Popcorn  Crispettes 
you'll  have  a  good  thing  all  to  yourself 
too  ;  because  I  furnish  a  secret  formula  for  mak- 
ing Crispettes,  an  1  its  different  from  any- 
thing else.  Nobody  but  you  can  have  it 
in  your  town.  So  you  escape  compe- 
tition. People  buy  and  buy  and 
buy  Long  Popcorn  Crispettes  be- 
cause of  the  taste.    They're  dif- 


inon  Your  ability?  WTiy  let  the  other  feUow  get 
the  big  money  while  YOU  do  the  hard  work  that 
earns  it?  Is  there  anything  in  that?  _  No!— and 
no  man  with  any  spunk  and  spirit  is  going  to 
stand  it  very  long.  Neither  are  you.  You've  got 
your  future  to  think  about.  You  have  been  look- 
ing for  a  good  chance  and  here  it  is.  To  the 
right  man  in  eac!i  community  I've  got  a  great 
proposition  to  make.    Are  you  one  of  them? 

Success  is  yours  if  you  go  after  it.    A  splendid 
opportunity  faces  you.    It  may  never  come  your 
your  way  again.    Can  you  afford  to  pass  it  by? 
Decide  now  to  gain  success.    Assert  yourself— be 
independent— discover  the  hidden  powers  in  your 
nature.     Cut  loose  from   irksome  tasks — long 
hours — poor  pay.    Enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  labor 
yourself.      Reap   the  benefits  of  your   efforts. 
Work  all  or  part  time — just  evenings  If  you  wish. 
At  least  investigate.    Get  full  particulars — re- 
ports from  users.     See       ______     _ 

what  others  have  done..'"'"  w~^i.7^~' 

Judge  whr.t  you  can   ^^         W.  Z.  LONG, 
do.  Act  now!  Use   y 
the  coupon.  • 

y      Please  send  me  full   particulars 
•     about   Crispette  machine,  and  tell 
-..     py     •  r^mr.^^  /    me  how  to  Btart  big  paying  business. 

W.  Z.  LONG    y 

/  Name 


Springfield,  Ohio 


214  High  St.     / 

Springfield,    /   ajj,, 

Ohio    •'' 

y  City -.- 


-State.. 


DANNER 
SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


HIGHEST 
OF  IDEALS 
REALIZED 


John  Banner  built  his  first  bookcase  about 
1870 — built  it  well,  not  hurriedly,  with  ut- 
most care,  loving  his  work.  Since  then 
thousands  of  Banner  cases  have  been 
made  and  each  with  the  same  aim — a  per- 
fect bookcase.  New  ideas  have  been  in- 
troduced— but  only  such  as  helped  realize 
the  ideals  of  John  Banner.  Always  there 
has  been  demanded  exactingworkmanship 
and  perfect  execution  of  his  conceptions. 

Original,  Exclusive  Features 

Vertical  sliding  doors,  set  on  rubber-tired 
virheels;  adjustable  shelves;  perfect  sani- 
tation. Many  styles  and  finishes.  Our 
catalogue  describes  and  illustrates  these, 
tells  just  why  Banner  bookcases  are  best 
and  suggests  many  pleasing  arrange- 
ments of  units — for  home  and  office. 


Noto  vertical 
(ioors  will,  h 
Olide     iViM.i 

suit'     TO      M. 

on 
tir 


SOLD  BY  MANY 
DEALERS 

If  you  don't  find 
the  Danner  in  any 
store  near  you, 
write  to  ns  for 
free  catalogue. 

JOHN  DANNER 
MFG.  CO. 

21   Harris    Street, 
Canton,  Ohio 


<'|]  ? 


NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN       REN 

READ  WHAT  AN  OWNER  OF 
A  MOORE'S  SAYS 

Providence.  R.  I. 
"You  mau  he  sure  I  shall,   whenever  the  op- 
portunih)   offers,    recommend  Moore's  Pen.      ll 
has  alieady  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  my- 
self and  to  all  to  whom  I  recommended  it. " 

Moore's  is  tde  Foantain  Pen  for  Ton. 

It  can  be  carried  anyrray,  anynhere,  in  pocket  or 
E>ai;,  it  can't  leak. 

\t  nrites  TTlthont  sFiakinii.  When  the  cap  la  oa, 
the  pen  restinil  In  the  Ink  renuins  moist. 

It  writes  continooosly  Trlih  an  eren  flow  of  Ink. 

It  will  carry  any  kind  of  Ink,  eren  Hitftiin'a  India 
Drawing  Ink,  the  heariest  Ink  made. 

It  Is  the  simplest  foantain  pen  to  (ill.  No  Joints  to 
nnscrew,  just  take  od  the  cap  and  it  is  ready  to  (ill. 

It  is  made  In  the  simplest  manner  of  the  fewest 
parts,  nothing  to  (Jet  out  of  order. 

It  is  |2iTinii  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  users  all 
over  the  world.      It  is  the  BEST  Foantain  Pen  made. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

ADAMS,  GUSHING  &  FOSTER 

168  Deyonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Selling  Agents  (or 

American  Foantain  Pen  Go. 

Canadian  Agents 

W.  J.  Gafie  ft  Co., 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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SHARE  THE  PROFITS  IN 
NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE 

^  We  buy  high  class  NewYork  Real  Estate  by  the  acre, 
and  sell  by  the  lot,  or  improve  and  hold  for  income  and 
increase  in  valne.  Our  earnings  are  greater  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  individual  operator,  unless  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  large  resources  and  an  adequate  organization. 

^  We  offer  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  the  public  to 
share  in  our  earnings.  The  purchase  now  of  our  6% 
Gold  Bonds  entitles  the  Bond  holder  to  a  Certificate  of 
Participation  in  all  dividends  and  surplus  in  excess  of 
6%  per  annum— A  perpetual  participation  with  the  stock- 
holders that  does  not  cease  when  the  Bond  is  .etired. 

^  These  Bonds  earn  6%,  payable  half-yearly,  and  are 
secured  by  the  assets  of  the  Company,  consisting 
of  large  holdmgs  of  valuable  real  estate,  and  mortgages 
on  real  estate.  The  Bonds  are  convertible  into  real 
estate  at  any  time  at  their  full  face  value.  You  have 
two  opportunities  for  realizing  on  your  investment  before 
maturity — by  the  sale  of  the  bond,  or  its  conversion 
into  land.  In  either  event  you  retain  your  Certificate 
of  Participation  in  the  Profits. 

^  You  can  buy  these  bonds  m  any  denomination,  and 
on  annual,  semi-annual  or  quarterly  payments. 

^  This  issue  of  Bonds  with  Participating  Certificates  is 
limited.  Write  at  once  for  Booklet  No.  15,  "Stock 
Without  the  Dollar  Mark,"  which  gives  full  informa- 
tion concerning  our  business,  your  security  and  your 
share  in  the  profits. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE -^RtSf  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  City 


.eT>6 


For  real  loba«oo  flaror,  oot 
pip*   odor.  Smoke  the 

ABSORBO  PIPE 

Genuine  imported  Vienna  Meer- 
\^^  schanm.    At)sorbs    tlie    nicc:)tine  likt-   a 

sponge — ensuring  a  cool  sweet  smoke  without  injurious  after 
effects.  Colors  a  beautiful  rich  brown.  Sent  prepaid  60 
cents,  3  for  $1.25.     Send  for  our  20n  A  List 

Money  back  if  not  Satisfactory. 

SMOKK    «<HOP    SPIOCI.%I.TIKS     COtlPAXY, 

:{01  .Msiin<«t..  Ilolyoko.  .Ilass. 


New  and  Delicious  Desserts 

The  dessert  question  is  answered  many  times 
by  using 

MAPLEINE 

The  Flavor  De  Luxe 

Mapleine  is  not  an  imitation  of  anything,  but 
an  original  flavor  incomparably  sweet  and  de- 
licious. It  makes  milk  puddings  taste  better. 
It  makes  original  desserts.  As  a  flavor  for 
pudding  sauces  and  icings  on  cakes  it  isde- 
liciously*  good.  It  is  a  great  favorite  for 
flavoring  ice  cream  and  candies. 
Above  all,  you  should  use  Ma- 
pleine for  making  a  home-made 
SMACKING  GOOD 
TABLE  SYRUP 

by  dissolving  granulated  sugar 
in  water  and  adding  the  Maple- 
ine-such  a  syrup  is  both  eco- 
nomical, pure  and  good. 

DESSERT  BOOK  FREE 

Send  for  our  book  "Mapleine 
Dainties,"  and  if  your  grocer 
does  not  have  Mapleine  send 
us  35c  (Canada  50c  1  for  a  2-0Z. 
bottle.  If  it  is  not  all  we  claim 
for  it  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded. Mapleine  is  very  eco- 
nomical, and  a  2-oz.  bottle  will 
last  the  average  family  from 
three  to  six  months. 

Write  Dept.  E, 
Crescent  Manufacturing  Co.,  Seaitle,  Wash. 


Commission  Government  at  Home. — Here  is 
an  explanation  of  the  famous  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall  about  which  we  are 
liearing  so  much  these  days.  Mr.  Man  goes 
home  and  announces  that  he  is  going  down 
town  after  supper  to  meet  a  man.  That's  the 
initiative.  The  lady  of  the  house  says: 
"Are  you?"  in  that  ascending  voice,  which 
seems  to  walk  over  the  tops  of  his  nerves. 
That's  the  referendum.  Then  Mr.  Man  sits 
down  and  reads  his  paper.  That's  the  recall. 
— Rockford,  III.,  Star. 


First  Choice. — Mr.  Jawback — "  My  dear,  I 
was  one  of  the  first  to  leave." 

Mrs.  Jawback — ''  Oh,  you  always  say 
that." 

Mr.  Jawback — "  I  can  prove  it  this  time. 
Look  out  in  the  hall  and  see  the  beautiful 
umbrella  I  brought  home." — Toledo  Blade. 


A  Veteran. — Lawyer — "  The  cross-examin- 
ation did  not  seem  to  worry  you.  Have  you 
had  any  previous  experience?" 

Client— "Six  children."— T/ie  Truth 
Seeker. 


Accepted.— Poet — "Will  you  accept  this 
poem  at  your  regular  rates?" 

Editor — "I  gUess  so — it  appears  to  con- 
tain nothing  objectionable.  Go  to  the  ad- 
vertising department  and  ask  them  what  the 
rates  are.  How  many  times  do  you  wish  it 
inserted?" — Cleveland  Leader. 


Cutting  Profits. — "Where  did  you  get  your 
fur  overcoat,  doctor?"  asked  one  of  his 
patients.  "  I  got  this  when  Mr.  Burrows  had 
appendicitis,"  the  doctor  replied. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


A  Wise  One. — "Do  j'ou  think  I  am  really 
your  affinity?"  asked  Solomon's  985th  wife, 
coquettishly. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Wisest  Guy,  "you  are 
one  in  a  thousand." 

He  got  away  with  it,  too. — Toledo  Blade. 


His  Innings. — On  a  recent  examination 
paper  in  civics  was  this  cjuestion.  "If  the 
president,  vice-president,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  should  die,  who  would  officiate?" 

Robert,  a  boy  of  twelve,  thought  for  some 
time,  trying  in  vain  to  recall  who  came  next 
in  succession.  At  last  a  happy  inspiration 
came  to  him  and  he  answered,  "the  under- 
taker."— The  Housekeeper. 


Looking  Ahead — "My  dear,"  says  the  hus- 
band, as  his  wife  comes  to  join  him  for  a  walk, 
attired  in  her  hobble  skirt,  basket  hat,  and 
other  things  of  the  present  mode,  "  I  want  you 
to  come  to  the  photographer's  and  have  your 
picture  made  just  as  you  are." 

"Whj',  do  you  Hke  me  so  well  in  this 
costume?"  she  beams. 

"  ^^'elI,  my  idea  is  that  two  years  from  now 
I  can  show  you  the  picture,  and  you  w  ill  say 
the  things  about  it  that  I  would  like  to  say 
about  your  appearance  just  now." — Life. 


Tragic. — Frost  (gazing  at  new  dwelling) — 
"So  this  is  your  last  house?" 

Builder  (sadly) — "Yes,  last  but  not 
leased." — Smart  Set. 


DO  YOU 
LIKE 

GOODTEA? 

We  will  send 

you  prepaid  on 

request  a  half 

pound  package  of 


rquise  Tea 


Try  it  for  a  week.    If  you  like  it  send  us  45  cents. 

If  you  are  not  delighted  with  it  and  do' 
not  find  it  better  than  any  at  $1.  50  a  pound, 
you  need  not  pay  for  it.  Write  us  that  you 
accept  this  offer.  Price  per  pound,  in  three- 
pound  lots,  80c,  delivery  prepaid. 

The  flavor  of  MARQUISE  will  teach  you  why 
the  average  English  family  use  six  times  as  much 
tea  as  the  average  American  home.  These 
English  cousins  declare  our  national  taste  in. 
tea  is  barbarous. 

MARQUISE  is  an  exquisite  blend  of  choice 
India  and  Ceylon  leaves.  Such  tea  as  this  can  be 
bought  in  very  few  localities  in  the  U.  S.  at  any 
price.  It  is  the  sort  you  have  tasted  with  de- 
light in  Montreal  or  London  and  wished  yo* 
could  get  at  home..  Furthermore,  it  goes  twice 
as  far  as  the  tea  you  now  use. 

ATrite  at  oiioe.  You  risk  nothing:  on  our  trial  offer, 
if  you  don't  like  MARQmSE  TEA.  Send  for  booklet  "  Some 
Little  Known  Facts  about  Tea." 

William  Welch  Stanley  Co. 

145  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ORDER    OUT    OF    CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
too  in  Each  Box 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample 


NI.AGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  155-157  Waverly  PI.,  N.  V.  City 


FOR    INDIGESTION 

MURRAY'S   ^t"a^b1SP/s^ 

Once  Only,  for  trial 

A    25c    box   for   10c 

A.  J.  Pitman,     /      Astor  House,  N.  Y. 


The  Shaving 
Soap  Frown 


./ 


To  You 

Men  Who 

Shave 


Yourselves 


The  "Shave 
Foam  "  Smile 


Imagine  a  shaving  cream  (  not  a  soap  )  that 
softens  the  heard  as  soon  as  applied,  requires  no 
rubbing  in  with  the  fingers,  no  shaving  cup,  is 
antiseptic  and  positively  will  not  irritate  the  most 
sensitive  skin.     Such  a  cream  is 

Shave-Foam 


Squeeze  an  amount  the  size  of  a  pea  from  the 
convenient  collapsible  tube  on  to  the  end  bf  your 
shaving  brush,  using  warm  water  sparingly.  In 
an  instant  you'll  have  a  rich  creamy  lather  that  will 
not  dry  up  or  sting.  The  razor  tliai  seemed  dull 
when  you  used  ordinary  shaving  soap  will  shave 
you  easily  and  quickly  when  you  use  Shave-Foam. 

Don't  be  a  slave  to  your  morning  shave 

Send  25c  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  tube  sufficient 
for  100  delightful  shaves  If  you  do  not  find  it 
the  best  shaving  preparation  you  have  ever  used 
return  the  tube  and  back  comes  your  money. 

We'll  send  you  a  liberal  trial  sample  tube  on 
receipt  of  2  cent  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

H.  MICHELSEN,  Dept.  L,  42  W.  Broadway.  New  York 
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II  3  e  (I    A  u  t  o  n\  o  b  i  I  6  s 


FOR    SALE 


FOR  sale: 


HIGH  CLASS  USKD  AUTOMOIJIKKS-- 
I'uy  from  hard  pushed  owners;  save  dealers' 
profits;  can  offer  100  slightly  used  autos,  ;^21)0 
to  i^3,500.  All  makes,  late  models,  cars  that 
have  been  used  and  stood  the  test,  are  good 
investments.  CJive  make  wanted,  price 
willing  to  pay,  or  send  for  bargain  list. 
Address 

THOMAS  E.   HARVEY, 
225  West  57th  Street,  New  York 

WESTERNERS,  NOTICE— IftlO  Jackson 
40;  four  cylinder,  5  passenger,  complete 
equipment,  top,  wind  shield,  ijrestolite,  trunk 
rack,  extra  tire,  tire  case,  speedometer;  cost 
$2200  with  equipment  in  July,  1910;  run  1200 
miles;  perfect  condition  ;  will  be  sold  at 
sacrifice,  cash  or  terms,  lioies  C.  Hart, 
Basin,  Wyo. 


$700    FOR     QUICK     .SALE— Roadster. 

speedy,  powerful;  fully  equipped.      Recently 
overhauled    and      jiainted.        Suitable     for 
physician,     plumber,    grocery-man    or  hard 
service.  Photograph. 
H.    \V.    WHITAKER,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

TWO  AUTO  BARGAINS— Doctor's  14 
H.P.  Maxwell  runabout,  top,  wind  shield, 
&C.  ?2!)0.00.  Pope  Hartford  touring  car,  5 
passenger,  ,30  H.P.  ?4.W.00.  HARRY 
EMI3LER,  332  West  5lst  bt.,  New  York. 

1910  REGAL  "30."— Rare  bargain,  first 
class  in  every  respect,  with  top,  speedometer, 
full  e<|uipment,  tires  nearly  new.  R.  B. 
HEAH.M,  812  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cl(i55i  I  icici    Col  u  mns 


HELP  WANTED 


PHYSICIAN  WITH  CAPITAL 
A  gentleman  of  means  owning  a  srnall 
seaside  hotel  si.itable  for  sanitarium  desires 
a  doctor  as  jiartner  to  manage  hygienic 
features.  Best  of  references  exchanged. 
Address  Manager  "  Belhaveii,"  Rehoboth 
Beach,  Delaware. 

WANTED -Railway  Mail  Clerks.  City 
Carriers;  Post  Office;  Customs;  Internal 
Revenue  Employees.  Average  salary  $1100. 
Send  for  schedule  of  coming  examinations. 
Eree  coaching.  Kranklin  Institute,  Dep't 
F-51,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  #2;  to  $100  per  week. 
SendforFRKE  prospectus.  Page- Da  vis  Co., 
Dept.ji,  Page  Bldg., MichiganAve., Chicago. 

FOR.  WRITERS 

WE  gather  material  for  club  women, 
writers,  and  speakers,  give  literary  advice, 
correct  M.S.S.,  and  look  up  ancestors. 
Bureau   of   Research,    New    Albany,     Ind. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  SAT,E— Boys'  Preparatory  School. 
Located  residential  city  near  New  York. 
Thirty  years'  record  fitting  students  for 
college.  Infoimation  through  Kellogg's 
School  Agency,  31  Union  Square,  New  York. 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  A  SHARE  OF 
THE  BUSINESS  OUR  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISERS  GET?  The  Literary 
Digest  will  put  your  offering  on  the  library 
tables  of  238,000  well-to-do  business  and  pro- 
fessional men.  Send  us  an  outline  of  your 
proposition,  and  our  Copy  Department  will 
prepare  an  advertisement  for  you,  but,  better 
still,  we  will  preiiare  a  series  of  announce- 
ments to  run  regularly  so  that  you  will  not 
lose  the  culminative  effect  of  your  adver- 
tising. Write  for  information  regarding 
rates,  etc.    Dept.  C, 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York. 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
Dl  )LLA  RS  offered  for  one  invention:  flfi.OOO 
for  others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washington. 


PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND 
For  vahiable  pamphlets,  and  facts  about 
Jart:e  sums  0/  money  offered  for  certain  lii- 
veii/ions:  prizes, retvards,  etc.,  send  8  cents 
postage  to  Publishers  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63. 
Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof    of    Fortunes   in    Patents"   and  61-p. 
Guide.     .Special   offer.     Highest   references. 
E.  E.  Vroo.man,  8U6  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR  SALE 


9  COMPLETE  VOLUMES 
ALEXANDER  WILSON'S  WORKS 
ON  "  BIRDS,"  Editions  1808  to  1812,  to 
highest  bidder. 

P.  O.  Box  12s,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 


One  Complete  Surgeon's  Pocket  Operating 
Set,  cost  over  $25.00,  will  sell  for  fl.j.OO. 
Every  instrument  guaranteed  unused.  If 
interested  communicate  with  C.  B.  A.,  care  of 
Literai-y  Digest,  44  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


ART 


PORCELAIN  MINIATURES— Copied 
from  any  picture:  Sepiatone  for  $1;  Tinted  in 
Water  colors  $2.  Size  about  2J  x  3  inch  oval. 
Stamp  for  booklet.  JEFFRES  .STUDIO, 
6  and  8  Lafayette  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps   water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
RiFK  R.\M  Co. ,2197  Trinity  I!ldg.,New  York 


Have  You  a  Summer  Home  For  Sale? 
If  So,  Send  Us  at  Once  Full  Particulars 

If  you  have  a  summer  home  or  property  for  sale,  let  us 
help  you  find  a  desirable  purchaser. 

Write  us  at  once  all  about  your  offerintr;  its  location, 
si'/.c,  price,  etc.,  etc. 

We  will  lay  before  you  a  plan  for  placintr  it  upon  a 
market  composed  of  2.^8,  OUO  well-to-do  business  men, 
bankers  and  professional  men,  including  the  best  buyers. 

We  can  show  you  that  there  is  a  real  demand  among 
your  fellow  readers  for  high  class  seashore  or  mountain 
property,  and  we  can  show  you  how,  at  low  cost,  we  have 
secured  purchasers  for  such  property. 

Right  now,  while  the  frost  is  in  the  ground,  is  the 
time  to  consider. 


Real  Estate 
Department 


ThejiterarxDigest 


Mail  the 
Coupon  To-day 


CONTINUOUS    use  of  G  &   J   Tires  has 
proven   them   of    such    uniformly  high 
mileage    that    users   rely   upon   them   for 
economical  running.      In  a  word,  the  motorists 
who    huy    G   &   J    Tires   expect  remarkahle 
service  and  get  it. 


K  en  II  e  I   D  i  r  e  c  t  o  r  u 


.1iI>%'.\.\T  \  (^KS  OF  4  ll.%.MriO.\ 

mm  iti>ci  ir 

The.v  arf  crisp  an<i  will  keep  IndffinitPl.v. 
They  are  clean  ami  e«8y  to  handle  when 

feed  i  nc. 
They  are  appetizing. 
They  are  wholesome. 
They.'ire  free  from  moiiitnre- 
1  ogsfed  on  Cham[iioa  Dog  Biscuit  need 

no  worm  medicine. 
They  make  the  coat  soft  and  elossy. 
\j  ItR«-:.4l>  <'0.  St.  I>:iul.  .Minn. 


COLLIES 


SCOTCH    COtLIE    PITPIES 

By  Imported  Ormskirk  Chancellor.  The 
heaviest  coated  Collie  in  the  world.  State 
wants — Color  and  Sex 

SELHY  COLLIE  KENNELS 
Pontiac  Michigan 


FOR  YOU— We  have  compiled  a  list  of 
Stud  Dogs,  Matrons  and  Pups  for  sale.  For 
drivers,  companions  or  watch  dogs,  Spring- 
dale  Collies  lead.  State  what  you  want. 
r.  L.  S.WAGK,  St.Cliarles,  111. 


HAWTHORN  COLLIE  KENNELS 

Heautiful  !,'<ilden  sable  and  white  pedigreed 
Scotch  Collie  Puppies,  by  noted  reg^istered 
sires.  $15.00  up.  Faithful,  loyal,  devoted 
youngsters.  C.  RYDER,  Cummaquid,  Mass. 

AIREDALES 

EUSIMO  AIREDALE  KENNELS 

Puiipics  of  excellent  breeding;.      Eligible   to 

register.    Prices  $\5M  to  <2.'>  00. 

L.  l!ox  20,  Germantown.  Ohio. 

THE  AIREDALE  FARM  KENNELS 

.vprliiK    Viillo.v.  IV.  V. 

aO  miles  from  New  York  Cits'.  Erie  R.  R. 
.Always  liave  registered  young  Airedales  for 
discriminating  buyers. 

Coos  Strain  of  Airetlales— Bred  and 

reared  under  ideal  .-/ /r<(;'<7/(C(inditions.     We 
have  the  "pal  "  you  want.     Homeol  Elruge 
Monarch. \Yorld's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue—  r>est  vet. 
C(H)S  KENNELS,     North  Bend,  Oregon. 


COCKER  SPANIELS 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Both  Sexes,  all  ages,  all  colors,  and  of 
choicest  breeding.  Our  dogs  have  won  the 
highest  honors  at  the  leading  shows  during 
the  past  twent\--live  years  and  hold  a  record 
of  over  1.500  first  prizes.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed ■  State  wants  clearly. 
MIDRIFF  KENNELS, 
Dali_\s,  P.\. 

PUBLICATIONS 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Hest  "  Pa/s"  and  ll'iit^i:J,fgs.  Puppies  and 
grown  dogs  lor  sale;  also  English  Setter  Pups. 
Kenwyn  Kennels,  Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey. 


FREE  DOG  MAGAZUTE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS. 
Your  name  on  a  postal  will  bring  a  free 
sample  copy  and  our  great  offer  to  give  the 
papei  absolutely  free  for  six  months  to  new- 
Subscribers.  The  Kennel  Review  is  a  high 
class  monthly  magazine  devoted  exclusively 
to  do^s,  beautifully  illustr^itcd,  printed  on 
india  tint  art  paper  and  generally  considered 
the  highest  class  dog  ma.gazine  published. 
This  offer  is  made  only  to  Literary  Digest 
readers  and  will  not  appear  again.  Send  your 
name  today  to  The  Kennel  Review,  59th  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS 

Rnssian  Wolfhomid — ^A  winner  last 
month  5150.  Pekinese,  King  Ch.ir'.es.  and 
Airedale  puppies  of  superb  breeding.  Prices 
from  5i5  up.  Some  prospective  winners 
among  them.    PARK  CITY  KENNELS. 

F.ist  Bridgeport.  Ct. 

POINTERS  AND  SETTERS 

FOU  S.\  I.  K— Shooting  Dogs,  one  St".  • 
and  one  Pointer,  two  years  old.    The  r 
m.in  on  earth  can  own  no  better  trained  i. 
1  refer  to  many  of  most  prominent  citizens  m 
America.    Price  ?75  and  f  IW. 

J  NO.  B.  DON.\LDSON. 
Booneville.  Miss. 


Our  rfiiders  are  a^ked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  wtien  vrritlug  to  advertisers. 
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Here  is  My  NEW  Cigar 

The  Shivers'  Club  Special  Cigar  is  only 
a  few  months  old.  Yet  my  customers 
have  taken  a  quarter  of  a  million— two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these  cigars 
— without  any  advertising  beyond  one  very 
simple  announcement.  They  would  not 
have  done  this  unless  they 
felt  sure  that  there  was  not 
a  better  cigar  in  America  at 
anything  like  the  price. 

The  Club  Special  is  4}i 
inches  long  and  is  fatter'  * 
than  my  panatela,  the  larger 
burning  surface  thus  giving 
it  a  somewhat  fuller,  richer 
flavor. 

The  entire  filler  of  the 
Club  Special  cigar  is  real 
Havana  grown  in  the  best 
section  of  Cuba.  The  wrap- 
per is  imported  from  the 
Island  of  Sumatra.  It  is 
hand-rolled  by  expert  men 
cigarmakers  in  my  model 
factory  at  Philadelphia,  and 
sold  direct — thereby  saving 
the  profits  that  two  middle- 
men would  add  to  its  price. 

MY  OFFER  IS— I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers* 
Club  Special  cigars  to  a  read- 
er of  The  Literary  Digest, 
express  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  of  these  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  forty  at 
my  expense  if  he  is  not  pleased 
with  them ;  if  he  is  pleased 
with  them  and  keeps  them, 
he  agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$2.50,  within  ten  days. 

I  ask  only  a  trial  of  this  new  cigar — a  trial 
which  involves  no  expense  whatever  on  your  part. 

Of  course,  this  Offer  applies  equally  to  my 
celebrated  Panatela  cigar. 

In  ordering,  please  use  business  stationery  or 
give  reference,  and  state  whether  you  prefer 
mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^ 


Shivers' 

Cfnb   Special 

Exact  Size 

and  Shape 


EDUCATIONAL  TALKS 

TO    BOYS    AND    GIRLS 

Invaluable  for  Parents  and  Teachert.  Dr.  James  M. 
Farrar's  new  book,"  A  Junior  Congregation,"  is  just 
such  at  book  as  parents  will  be  delighted  to  have  so  as  to 
read  it  to  their  children  on  a  Sunday  or  week  day.  No 
better  book  for  "  the  children's  hour  "  could  be  found. 

12nio.  Cloth,  Sl.ao  net;  by  mail.  $1.3S 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Foggy  English 

Is  plainly  a  hindrance  to  even  a  man  well  equipped  In 
every  other  way,  but  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of 
clearly  expressing  himself  in  the  English  language. 

Dispel  the  Fog 

by  learning  the  diflerences  of  meaning  between  Similar 
Words — and  the  effective  use  of  Connective  Words. 

Get  these  two  books:  FernahVs  "English  Synonyms, 
Antonym*,  and  Prepoiitions "  —  the  best  and  most 
modern  tunonym  book — strong  cloth  binding,  price 
$1.50;  postpaid  $1.63;  fVrjioid's  "Connectives  of  Eng- 
lish Speech" — the  use  and  placing  of  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, relative  pronounn  and  adverbs  made  clear- 
Strong  cloth  binding,  price  $1.50;  postpaid  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  Lonaon 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

January  29. — The  Mexican  insurgents  capture 
three  towns. 

Partly  on  account  of  fear  of  the  plague  8,000 
Itussian  laborers  on  the  Eastern  Chinese  Rail- 
way go  on  strike. 

It  is  aruiounced  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Earl  Grey  as  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Canada. 

The  Portuguese  Government  grants  a  pension 
of  S3,300  a  month  to  ex-King  Manuel. 

January  31. — Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $1,250,000 
to  his  philantlu-opic  establishment  at  Dun- 
fermline. 

February  1. — Edward  F.  Mylius,  the  editor 
charged  with  libel  for  circulating  a  report  of  an 
early  marriage  of  King  George  V.,  is  convicted 
in  London  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment. 
The  Governor  of  Ispahan,  Persia,  and  his  nephew, 
are  shot. 

The  number  of  deaths  finally  reported  from  the 
eruption  of  the  Taal  volcano  in  the  Philippines 
is  700. 

The  British  super-dreadnought,  Thunderer,  is 
launched  on  the  Thames. 

The  German  Reichstag  passes  the  Unearned 
Increment  Bill. 

February  2. — Tlie  French  aviator  Le  Martin, 
breaks  the  world's  passenger-carrying  record  at 
Pau  by  taking  seven  other  persons  for  a  five- 
minute  flight.         ' 

The  Honduran  Congress  votes  against  President 
Davila's  arrangement  for  a  .$10,000,000  loan 
from  tlie  Morgan  syndicate. 

Domestic 

Washington 

January  28. — The  Canadian  Reciprochy  Bill  is 
introduced   in    the    House   by    Mr.    McCall   of 

Massachusetts. 

At  the  instance  of  President  Taft,  the  Diamond 
Match  Company  cancels  its  patent  on  the  use 
of  sesqui-suUid  in  matclimaking. 

January  30. — The  House  passes  the  Tariff  Board 
Bill  by  a  vote  of  ISO  to  93. 

January  31. — The  Senate  passes  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Bill,  carrying  about  836,000,000. 

The  House  decides  in  favor  of  San  Francisco  as 
the  site  of  the  Panama  Canal  Fair. 

February  1. — Rear- Admiral  Charles  S.  Sperry 
dies  of  pneumonia  at  the  Naval  Medical  School 
Hospital. 

February  2. — The  Senate  passes  the  Gallinger 
Ship  Subsidy  Bill  by  the  deciding  vote  of  the 
Vice-President. 

A  caucus  of  Repubhcan  Congressmen  decides 
that  under  a  reapportionment  bill  to  be  passed 
at  this  session  the  House  membership  shall  re- 
main at  391. 

General 

January  29. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward 
dies  at  her  home  in  Newton,  Mass. 

January  30. — J.  A.  D.  McCurdy  flies  in  an  aero- 
plane from  Key  West  to  within  ten  miles  of 
Havana,  and  is  picked  up  by  a  naval  vessel 
after  making  a  safe  descent  upon  the  water. 

January  31. — The  20-per-cent.  reduction  in  the 
price  of  upper  berths  In  Pullman  sleeping-cars 
goes  into  effect. 

Stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  bring  suit  against  the  National  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  ousting  the  Havemeyer 
interests. 

February  1. — About  thirty  people  are  killed  and 
great  damage  is  done  by  a  dynamite  explosion 
at  Communipaw,  N.  J.,  opposite  New  York  City. 


Where  "Were  the  Rest? — The  eight-year-old 
son  of  a  Baltimore  physician,  together  with  a 
friend,  was  playing  in  his  father's  office,  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  doctor,  when  suddenly 
the  first  lad  threw  open  a  closet  door  and  dis- 
closed to  the  terrified  gaze  of  his  little  friend 
an  articulated  skeleton. 

When  the  visitor  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  shock  to  stand  the  announcement  the 
doctor's  son  explained  that  his  father  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  that  skeleton. 

"Is  he?"  asked  the  other.     ""Why?" 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer;  "maybe 
it  was  his  first  patient." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Pacific  Northwest 
Irxf  o  r  rrvzxti  o  rx, 
Vieu/^  (S-Illus  t  rarf-ior\s 

IF  yon  are  interested  in  Orefron  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  we  want  your 
name  and  address.  We  want  to  see 
to  it  that  you  receive  correct  and  im- 
partial information  regarding  the  dif- 
ferent eoctions  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  information  will  help  yea 
to  decide  upon  the  town  or  section  yoa 
■would  prefer  to  come  to.  Over  170  de- 
Telopment  organizations  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  banded  together  under 
the  names  of  The  Oregon  l5i>veloi)ment 
League,  The  Southwest  Washmgtoa 
Development  Association  and  The 
League  of  Southern  Idaho  Commercial 
Clubs.  Information  is  gathered  by 
these  clnbs  and  forwarded  to  j-on.  Send 
your  name  and  address  at  once  to 

Information  Director 

Portland  Commercial   Club 

Portland,    Oregon 


\SM 


Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest 

This  beautiful  Rod  Ci-ilar  Chest  protects  furs 
and  clothin?  against  moths,  mice,  dust,  dampness.  No  camphor 
required.  Fine  hand-rubbed  piano  finish.  Copper  decorations. 
Very  ornamental.  Pays  for  itself  by  saving  cold  storage  expenses. 
Ideal  gift.  Many  other  styles.  Direct  from  our  factory  saves  you 
dealer's  profit.  We  prepay  freight.  Write  today  for  our  hand- 
somely illustrated  catalogue.  It  shows  all  designs  and  gives  prices. 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dept.SS.Statesville.N.C. 


2  Cruises  de  Luxe 


By  the  Magnificent  New 


» 


S.  S.  "AVON 

Twin-Scrcw  (11.073  tons) 

The  largest,  finest,  fastest  steamer  specially  con- 
structed for  service  in  the  Tropics,  cruising 
to  the  West  Indies  this  winter. 

SAILING  FROM  NEW  YORK 

FEB,     18    (32   Days)   $150  and  up 

MAR.  25    (19   Days)      $85  and  up 

BERMUDA— CUBA 

Tours  to  Bermuda,  also  to  Cuba,  including 
Havana,  Santiago,  etc. 

Jamaica,    Panama    Canal,    Colombia,   Etc. 

Circular  Tour  of  24  days.  New  York  back  to 

New  York,  using  Steamer  as  Hotel,  S»<  -•"•• 

S.4IVDERSOIV  A  SO:V.  31-24  State  St .,X.V 

149  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
W.  II.  EAVES,  N.  E.  P.  .*.,    200  Washington  St.,  lioslon 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writlnff  to  advertisers. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Europe  in  1911 

A  series  of  delightful  Raymond  & 
Wliitcomlj  Tours  in  Europe  that  take  you 
where  you  want  to  go  ui  comfort  and 
luxury  under  experienced >-?  7«f  r/tvz;/ man- 
ajjement-witliout  a  crowd  and  without 
troidjle  or  a  single  unnecessary  expense. 


I    Leaves  Now 

Mediterranean    r:'ithry^.Vo 

'  days    in    Ku- 

roiK-.  visiting  It:ily,  the  Ali>s,  G«'r- 
■iiaiiy,  Holliiiitl,  I'aris  and  I^oii- 
cloii.  Otlier  Mediterranean  Tours  Apr.  8, 
May  10,   June  10. 


Grand  Tour 


Leaves  New  York 
ALiy  27.  One  hun- 
dred and  nineteen 
days  in  Kuroix-, 
including  Itritish  Isles,  KrjiiK-*-, 
Netli«Tlaii<ls,C*-iitral  Kuroi>«,  the 
Ali>s  and  Italy. 

I   Leaves   New  York, 

CnrnnaHnn       J'""^    ^^'  seventy- 
OronailOn        ^.j^    days   in    Ku- 

■'  rope,  including 
London  during  the  Coronation, 
I'aris,  Germany,  The  Nether- 
lands, The  liliine,  and  Gran<l 
Swiss  Tour  of  thirty-nine  days. 

Also  to  California,  Mexico,  Florida, 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

Itineraries  ready 

il'ri/e  today  for  boolilct  you  iViDit. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Washinston  St.,  Boston;  225  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York;  1005  Chestnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia; M.'ijHstir-  Building,   Detroit. 


The  Pilgrim  Tours 

Twenty  'I'rips  to  Kurope 

Jloderate  Cost 

Best  Management     Comfortable  Travel 

Especially    attractive    trips    Mar.    18, 
April  8,  is,  and   later  to 

ITALY  AND  THE  RIVIERA 


Tours  to  the 

Coronation 

Norway  and  the  Midnight  Sun 

British  Isles 

untl   all   Kuropcan   Itenorts 

Bo  ok  If  Is  ready  from 

THE  PILGRIM    TOURS 

Old  South   Church   Bldg.,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co,,  Agents 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 


HAVANA 

Semi-weekly    sailings    from     New 
York.     New,  large  steamers 

IVr/fc/or  booklet  and  schedules 

New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
Pier  14.  East  River.  New  York 


Zmw/7^  GENOA   APRILZS 

«*v  30  ROUND     TRIP 

*250.  *^U? 

Astnctly  Onental  joumfy  by*  ihip 
conitrucicj  solely  (or  service  in 
ihe^evtAttr^    excellent  cumnr 
Cvery comfort  convenience 
And  luxury 


Triveter3'check5  good 
*'t  over  the  world 

Qoo/(tvt  D  y 
eM  Cruisrtftji  / 
/neerests 
you 


^  ^^'^^ 


(: 


FARTHEST  NORTH 

^MID-SUMMER  TOUR 

EVER  PLANNED.  WITHIN  LESS  THAN 
10"  OF   THE  NORTH  POLE 

Chance  to  /tunc  Big  Game' 

Pv   THC    Wf  ll-himOWN 
13. /Bi    TONS-  9,700  H   P 

^Mi///1?  BREMEN    JULY    18 

Rtti.rn,ng  to     BRtMf.N     AUG   16 


iNORTM  GERMAN  LIOYD 

OELRICHS  a  CO.  Gen.   Agts. 

5    BROA.OWAV    NLW    VOQK        * 


TOURS, H°.  ORIENT 

llth  Annual  Series  of  Tours  de  l.uxe\,o 
lOK.viit.  the  Nili-.  Holv  Land.  Turkey, 
llriccf,  etc.,  leave  Feb.  IS.  March  II. 
'I'he  most  eomiJrehenKiv*.  pleasure  touFH 
through  the  Eust  ever  orj^anized 
CIIDODC  T<)urRr(e  A?(xean't  Vacation 
CUnUrC  Tours  for  1911.  Manv  vi-it 
London  for  Coronation  of  KING 
GK()K(iK  V.  Hotels  and  seats  for  Pro- 
cessions reserved. 

■  ADAH     PIIIIIA   ""'<    Round    the 
JHrAH)   UniRA   World  via   Man 

cluiri.i,     Sibcri.i     ,ind     Russia,  Feb.  15, 

March  H.  April  0,  In. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

206  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Hoston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,      Montreal,      Toronto,      etc. 

('<>nk*M    Travollers'  Clioqups    are 
4;<M>cl  All  Over  the  IVorlil. 


HAWAII 

I  A  special  cruise  visiting  HonohiUi  and 
Kilauea,  the  greatest  volcano  in  the  world. 
Sailing  from  .San  Francisco  March  18,  1911. 

JAPAN 

Two  parties  sailiug  in  March,  U)ll.    Special 
arrangements  for  private  tours  at  any  time. 

Around  the  World 

Several  parties   eastward   and  westward  in 
1911. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

4B  Beacon  St.,BoftoD,  Mats.;  789B Market  St.. 

San  Francisco  ;  5S3B  So.  Spring  St.,  Lot  Angeles 


**  l^ver}fhod\i  Satisfied  " 

DAVIDSON'S  TOU  R  Q 


Europe 

0103  I'ciin  Ave 


SSI  5  Ip 
Pltt8biir»;li, 


Pa. 


^  Si'lc'ct    9000      ^f^g%0^ 

L  ■■  Bi  J^  mj^  0^  mile  suiinuer     ^L  ^M  m£  ■  ■ 

turope-- -  o^bU 


ScU-rt    9000 
mile  sunimer 
t(jiir3. 
_  sonal   csrort; 

wido  choice  of   routes;  eleVi-n    years'    experience; 
hiuhost  Ifstimnnials.      Applv  at  once 
THE  TEMPLE  TOURS.**  IteaoonSt.,  Boston, Mass. 


<M  /\/\    days,  June  10.  Azores — Madeira — GiWral- 
B  1/\F    tar— Al^ii-rs — Europi'    (Vienna.  Berlin). 
Short    tuiir   same    ship.       Later    tours. 
12  vears  of  hr>st  tours  at  lowest  rates. 
W.A.JOHNSON.  91T  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Bible  Lovers'    Pilgrimage 

Sailing  Apr.  19, 1911,  Greece,  Egrypt,  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  Constantinople.  Inspiring 
leadership.     Minimnin  cost, 

H.   W.   DUNNING    &   CO. 
t03  Congregational   Hoase.    BOSTON,  MASS. 

^obson'fi  0\Xi  ?^orlD  Cotif^ 

Spring  party  completed.      Next  tour  sails 
July  3rd.       Exclusively    first    class.       For 
itineraries   address 
MRS.  EDWARD  A.  ROBSON,Yonkers, New  York 

FpCC  TpIII  '"  Europe  or  in 
*  *  ^'^'  •■■■■•  ■l'  America  will  be  given 
at  any  time  to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight. 
Address  HAHCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean 
-Street,  Brooklyn. 


The    Weitminster  Travel  Party 

way  is  efficient,  reasonable.  Japan  party 
sails  March  8,  #69.').  Ten  parties  to 
Kurope,  1911.   Get  Booklet  I,  Fulton,  Mo. 


MOTORING  IN  EUROPE 

All  About  It. 
H,  \V.  Buiiiiiii};  &  Company 

102  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 


-Mlh  YEAll 

S    <'i)uii(rirs 


THE  BEST  of  EUROPE 

.Small     I'.inies:    .-Vuto     l''.\cursions ;    June 
Sailings.     A  trip  worth  while.     J.WO  up. 
E.  W.  VAN  DEUSEN,  542  W.  124th  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  Grinnell  Tours  to  Europe 

For  prospectus  giving  detailed  informa- 
tion address 

Professor  CHARLES  N.  SMILEY 
Grinnell  College  Grinnell,  Iowa 

University    Travel  -  Study   Club 

.S|)i-iiiir  CiiMural  Tour.  March  29. 
Siiriiiji  Oriental  Tour.  .M.irch  IS. 
liest-of-i:ur<M><'  Tour,  June  U-24. 
Coronation    Tour.      lune    10. 
Dr.  A.    C.    IT.HK,  SYRACUSE,    N.    Y. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


^^s^rmr^-r^ 


jSecondTiXchting  Cruise- 


tr  ■--■ 


V9K»H 


w 


ims 


ItJ    by  ttfe/Jmericon  fine's  splendid 

Sails  March  4, 31  Days,  Costing  $i50  &  up 

Leaves  in  Winter,  Returns  in  Spring 

Visiting  the  principal  islands  and  the  Pan- 
ama Can.ll,  including  over  two  days  on  the 
Isthmus.  Every  up-to-date  facility  including 
Electric  Fans  in  all  Rooms,  Launches,  Swim- 
ming Pool,  Dark  Room.  .String  Orchestra,  etc.  .Side 
trips  across  the  I.;thmus,  across  Culja  and  elsewhere. 

.Sen'i  U>r  Program 

PLEASURE  CRUISE  DEPARTMENT,  9  Broadway,  New  York 

Offices  and  agencies  everywht-rc 


University  Travel 


THK  .\II,K  Wti  P.%l.RSTI.\i: 

S.ul  February  2-.iil-S.S.  Ceilric. 
I.i-.'iilors:  I'ri.f.  H   G.  Winter.  Mr  Lawr.nce  S.  Moore. 

.MOitoc'C'o.  8ic-ii,Y.  crI':k<'i-: 

Sail  March  8th-S.S.  Celtic. 
I.Tirlors:    I)r     H.    H.    I>..w.  rs.   Prof    II.  O    Winter. 
«MtKK<  K,  n.%l,M.%TI.4.  ir.tL.Y 

Siiil  April  Sth — S.S.  Canojne. 
Lnailers:  l)r    H     F.   WiUnril.  Dr.  C.   I.    Bahcock. 
Our  Ynrht  At  lioii:i  In  Mpditcrriinean 

.Stiul  fMi-  illii>tr;itefl  Ann'.iineenient. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Ma^s. 


TIIAVKL  WITH 

DUNNING 

The  Best  of  Europe  in  the  Best  Way. 
li.   W.   I»I\.\I\4>A   CO. 

102  Congregational  Hoa>e  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE 

All  expenses  included.  gl85  to  $1000.  Parties 

limited  to  five  and  ten. 

BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn. 


RA  YTFR'I  AttractiveTours  to  Europe  Strirt- 
OnA.  I  CIV  O  ly   flist-rlass.     Reasonable  rates. 

TOURS       June   sailings.     Parties    limited. 

I  V/UIVkJ  Special  Autumnal  tour  toGreece, 
Turkiv,  I'alc.^tine  and  Etrvpt  'iVrite  for  particulars. 
BAXTER'S  TOURS,  Sinton  Hotel,  Cincinnati, 0. 


V.VIVERSITY       PRI.\TS 

2,000  half-tone  reprodoctions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
Oiip  rout  each  or  i^O  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  scamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity  PI.,  Boston. 


PILGRIMAGES 

For  Music  Lovers,  Book  Lovers,  Bible 
Lovers,  Social  Workers,  Lovers  of  Old  Ro- 
mance, of  Histor>-  and  Art.    Moderate  Price. 

H.   AV.   DUNNING    &    CO. 
102  Congregational   Honse,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


EUROPE 


TOIKS    TO 

$1.''>S  and  upward.     Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
GItlSWOI.D,   191  Oransr  SI.,    .N'ew  llsren,  Ct. 


Italy  to  Holland  f^:^  i:.^""^. 

lightlul  Itinerary  of  over  four  months.  Ex- 
perienced leadership.  $1200.  Address  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Ware,  39  Newbuiy  St.,  Boston,  IMass. 

ALTHOUSE'SpoS  TOURS 

Hiirh  Gracle  and  Inclusive  Tours  \o  the  Mediter- 
ranean iiulud  in;  I  In-  Orient.  AlsoT.mrst..  North- 
ern Europe  with  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia. 
"Around  the  World."  Strictly  Kirsi  Class. 
<'.'nipr.  hensivc  Ilineraries.  F^clusive  Features. 
716  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  GO  TO 

SWITZERLAND 

Than  To  St:y  At  Some  American  Resorts 
Send    postal    to  our  .-Xmerican   Office    for 
TRAVKL  LKTTKR    NO.  14,  .ind  receive 
inlormation,   ilhistnited   literature,  booklets 
and  the  '.'■-•2  pg.  Hotel  C.uide.     All  Free. 

.SWIS>«    FKI»KK.\I,    l(.%ll,ICO.%n 
•Jll  Kinii  .%«<>.  \«>w  lork  City 


COttvii  routes 

(TIIK   UFST  I.\  TItAVKI, 

CHERRY    BLOSSOM    FESTIVAL    TOUR 

JAP.4.ii  andflllM.  Sail  March  21st.  The  most 
fharminc  season  in  the  ¥;\t  Kast. 
Sl'.'M.'»IKU  TOI'll  Il«»I'\U  THE  nORLD 
Sail   .June   6  from  San  Francisco.    A  vaca- 
tion period  tour. 

TO  SOCTH  A.tlKRIC.A  I.\  SCHMER 
Our   late  Summer  i«  their  early  Sprim:— a 
delightful  season.  Sail  from  New  York  Julv8 

VAC.*TIO\  TOI'R  TO  J.tPA.\ 
Sail  from  San  Friinoisco  JuneZ'i  or  July  12. 
Keturn  in  the  earh  Fall. 

ROI':VDTHK  WORI>D  ly  1011.13 

Departures  in  Septemberand  October, 

.?*•«</  for  announcements. 

TIIK    t«tl,I,VER    TOI  Its 

lO  Trinity  I>lac«  BoHtnn,  Mnaa. 

12tli  YEAR  IN  THE  ORIENT 

Select  Party,  Februar>'  18,  under  Prof.  John 
H.  Huddilston,  Ph.D.,  Cniversitv  of  Maine. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  Houe  Boston,  Mass. 

ITAI  Y  and S  other  Countries.  .Sail-  '  THE 
llflUI    ing  April  R.  .Spain  optional. 
72  days— *44U.    Other  tours.    Send   IDEAL 
tor  booklet.     J.  P.  GRAHAM,   Ideal     „.„ 
TonrB,  Box  1055  D,  Pittsburg.  WAY 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 

APPLCTON  WISCONSIN 

BEST  TO  ORIENT  EUROPE  NORWAY 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

30th  A  ear  —  Limited  Parties  — 
Exceptional  Advantages;  -Strictly 
first  class.  Write  for  programs 
Dr.i'ars.H.S.Painf,l>lensFall8..\.Y. 


FREE  TOUR  TO  EUROPE  J^r'tTltTc'^ 

LIGHT  friends  to  join  one  of  my  tours  a  free 
ticket  will  be  given.  Apply  to  KDWIN 
JONES,  462  Putnam  Ave.,  Brookh-n,  N.  Y. 


TO  EUROPE  IN  1911 
10  TOURS   UNDER  ESCORT 

Itineraries  >etit  on  request 

Special  inducements  to  organizers 

M.%K»>TKK<>  TOl  Its 

348  Washinxion  M..  Koiion  SI  W.SOlkSI.SewTork 

EUROPE  Vxl  ORIENT 

30  tine  tours.    f.'Ni   upward.     I  ui- 

ings.  14th  Annual  Orient  Crui-  'jy 
S..S.  .Arabic  ;  71  day^.  all  expci  - 

FRANK  C.   CLARK,    Times   Bldg.,  Xcw  York 

HONOLlLr    and  the    VOLCANO   OF 

KIL.MKA— the  largest  in  the  world.  This 
trip  replete  with  novelty  andpK-^  •  — ••  be 
made  with  speed  and  comfort.  is 

low— #110.     San  Francisco  tn  t:  ud 

back  nrst  class,    ,•^icie  trii  to 

the   Volcano   >4.5  .iO.     Vi-  ;d 

DO  IT  NOW  while  tl\e  \ ...i..c. 

S.S.  SI FRR.A  ( 10.000  tonsdispiaceraentj sails 
Feb.  '2.1.  Mar.  IS,  Apr.  S.  Write  or  wire 
Oceanic  S.S.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  C^. 
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sN^ctor 

The  record 
ofsqaiality 


are 


Victor    Records 
works   of   art — musical 


very  best  music 


masterpieces. 
They  embody  the 
and  entertainment  of  every  kind,  sung 
and  played  in  the  very  best  v^ay  by  the 

very  best  artists,  and  reproduced   absolutely  true 
to  life  by   the   very  best  process — the  -new   and 
improved  Victor   process    of  recording  that  re- 
sults   in    a    tone    quality    sweeter    and    clearer 
than  w^as  ever  heard  before. 

Hearing  is   believing.       Go  today  to  the 
nearest  Victor    dealer's   and   he  will    gladly 
play  any  Victor  music  you  want  to    hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co, 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 


The  new  Victor  Record  catalog  lists  more  than  3000 
selections  — both  single-  and  double-faced  records. 
Same  high  quality  -only  difference  is  in  price. 

Victor  Single-faced  Records,  10-inch  60cts;  12-inch  $1 
Victor  Double-faced  Records,  10-inch  75cts;  12-inch  $1.25 
Victor  Purple  Label  Records,  10-inch  75cts;  12-inch  $1.25 
Victor  Red  Seal  Records,  10-  and  12-inch,  $1  to  $7 
To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 
New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale 
at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


TWO  21   DAY  CRUISES 

by  the  palatial  Steamship  Hamburg  (10,500  tons),  sailing  from  New  York.  February 
2!  and  March  18.     Cost  $125  and  upward. 

TWO    SPECIAL    by  the  S.S.  Moltke  (12.500  tons),  leaving  New  York  February 
CRUISES  ^®-,   Duration  28  days,  cost  $150  and  up.     Spring  cruise  of 

1 6  days  duration  leaving  New  York  March  28.  Cost  $85  and  up 

AMAICA 

24  AND  25   DAY  CRUISES 

to  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Colon,  Panama  Canal,  Costa  Rica,  Columbia.   Weekly  sailing  by  the 
splendid  "Prinz"  Steamers  of  the  Atlas  Service.    Cost  $135  and  140  and  upward. 

Write  for  full  information  describing  these  and  other  pleasure 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funic  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
suited  as  arbiter. 


Queries  referred  to  this  department  will  be  answered  only  in 
the  printed  column,  and  owing  to  kmited  space,  will  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  general  interest. 


"A.  L.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "In  the  following 
extract  from  a  speech, — 'A  general  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  scholars  of  the  world,'— are  not 
the  words  general  and  of  opinion  unnecessary?" 

"Consensus  of  opinion"  is  a  recognized  phrase 
supported  by  literary  usage,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  is  tautological.  The  adjective  "general  " 
is  superfluous  in  this  instance. 

"J.  L.  L.,"  New  Orleans,  La. — "A  coin  that  is 
worth  about  .$.02^  is  sometimes  called  a  'quartee.' 
Kindly  give  the  derivation  of  this  word,  and  state 
whether  this  is  its  correct  spelling." 

An  authority  records  the  term  "quart"  (derived 
from  Spanish  cuarto),  and  defines  it  as  "a  Spanish 
copper  coin,  worth  four  maravedis."  No  note  is 
made  of  the  spelling  quartee,  and  the  term  "quart  " 
itself  is  classed  as  obsolete. 

"L.  S.,"  Toledo,  O.— (1)  "Please  give  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  "boycott,"  and  specify  its 
correct  use.  (2)  In  the  sentence,  'He  saw  the 
beacons  blazing  on  the  hills  afar,'  is  afar  an  adject- 
ive or  an  adverb?" 

(1)  The  Standard  Dictiox.\bv  (p.  228,  col.  1) 
defines  the  verb  "boycott"  as  follows:  "To  cotrt- 
bine  against  by  refusing  to  deal  or  associate  with; 
place  the  products  or  merchandise  of  under  a  ban; 
a  method  of  attack  in  political  or  labor  conflicts 
first  practised  by  Land-Leaguers  in  Ireland."  A 
correct  use  and  meaning  of  the  term  may  be  noted 
in  the  following  quotation:  "The  neighbors  of  the 
boycotted  man  refuse  to  hold  any  intercourse  with 
him  and  his  family;  they  will  nOt  eat  with  him, 
drink  with  him,  buy  from  him  or  sell  to  him." — 
Gladstone. 

(2)  "Afar"  is  an  adverb,  and  in  this  sentence  it 
modifies  the  prepositional  phrase  "on  the  hills," 
according  to  the  rule  that  "on  the  saine  principle 
that  an  adverb  modifies  another  adverb,  it  some- 
times also  modifies  an  adjunct,  a  phrase,  or  a 
sentence."  From  its  position  in  the  sentence,  it 
would  appear  to  indicate  the  location  of  the  hills 
rather  than  that  of  the  blazing  beacon. 

"J.  J.  W.,"  Hague,  N.  D. — "Is  Fthere  any  au- 
thority tliat  justifies  the  placing  of  the  accent  on. 
the  first  syllable  of  the  word  'inquiry'?" 

Dictionaries  are  unanimous  in  giving  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word  as  in-quir'y,  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  and  the  sound  of  i  as 
in  isle.     No  other  pronunciation  is  recorded. 

"W.  I.  C,"  Texarkana,  Tex. — "Kindly  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  'menu.'  It  is  so  often 
pronounced  as  main-you." 

The  sound  of  e  in  this  word  is  obscure,  as  in  the 
last  syllable  of  thelword  element.  The  u  has  not 
the  full  "u"  sound  as  in  feud,  but  is  modified  by  a 
combination  with  the  sound  of  "e,"  resulting  in 
the  French  u.  The  accent  falls  on  the  second 
syllable. 

"C.  E.  S.,"  Fort  Collins,  Colo.— "Is  there  any 
rule  for  the  pronunciation  of  words  ending  with 
'c,'  to  which  the  suffix  'ism'  is  added,  as  in  'mysti- 
cism, 'romanticism'?" 

A  key  to  the  pronunciation  of  words  in  this 
class  is  found  in  these  two  rules  in  orthography: 
"C,  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  is  generally  Imrd,  like 
k";  hence,  mystic,  romantic.  In  mysticism  and 
romanticism  this  k  sound  is  changed  to  s  because  of 
the  rule  that  "C  before  e,  i,  or  y  is  always  soft." 


She  Couldn't.— "I'm  so  proud  of  you,  dear^ 
that  when  everybody  yelled  at  that  mouse  in 
the  library  this  evening  you  sat  absolutely 
still,"  said  the  husband  with  admiring  eyes. 
"  Didn't  you  see  it?  " 

"No,  dear,"  replied  the  wife.  "It  isn't 
that  I  didn't  see  it.  I  couldn't  see  it.  I  had 
my  old  stockings  on."— Ladies'  Home  Journal- 
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THE  SENATE  REF'ORMING  ITSELF 

IT  SEEMS  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  like  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  now  finds  itself  in  the  somewhat 
embarrassing  position  where  it  must  either  take  an  active 
part  in  its  own  reformation  or  else  put  itself  definitely  and 
conspicuously  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  popular  will.  This  situation  be- 
came evident  when  Senator  Borah 
(Rep.),  of  Idaho,  supported  by  pro- 
gressive Republican  and  Democratic 
Senators,  succeeded  in  making  the  pro- 
posed Constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  Senators  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people  the  "  un- 
finished business  "  of  the  Senate.  This 
means  that  the  matter  must  come  up 
every  day  until  a  vote  is  taken ;  and 
Senator  Borah,  says  the  Washington 
Post  (Ind.),  is  determined  that  the 
Senate  shall  declare  itself  in  time  for 
the  House  also  to  take  action  upon 
the  resolution.  Never  before,  say  the 
Washington  correspondents,  has  a 
strategic  position  so  advantageous 
been  won  for  this  oft-advocated  reform. 
Similar  resolutions  have  often  passed 
the  House  only  to  perish  in  a  pigeon- 
hole of  the  Senate  committee  room. 
Senator  Borah's  success  in  getting  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  is  hailed  by 
many  of  the  correspondents  as  "  the 
Waterloo  of  the  Senate  old  guard," 
while  the  Washington  representative 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  pic- 
tures him,  in  language  borrowed  from 
the  gridiron,  as  breaking  through  the 
lines  of  the  old  guard  and  placing 
the  resolution  "  squarely  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  goal."  The  failure  of  the 
Senate  to  dispose  of  the  matter  at  once  by  an  unfavorable 
vote  is  generally  interpreted  as  a  reluctant  recognition  by  the 
Senate  of  its  own  unpopularity  with  the  mass  of  the  voters. 
"  Nobody  would  have  supposed  a  few  months  ago,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "  that  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
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Senator  Borali  is  leading  the  fight  in  the  Senate  for 
the  direct  election  of  Senators — a  reform  whicli,  ac- 
cordinK  to  one  of  his  colleagnes,  "means  more  to  the 
people  of  this  country  tlian  any  legislation  of  niodera 

times." 


ators  could  have  been  found  to  vote  for  consideration  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment,  when  it  had  been  so  re- 
cently reported  and  only  a  few  weeks  remained  of  the  session." 
Senator  Borah,  who  leads  the  fight  for  direct  election  in  the 
Upper  House,  reminds  his  colleagues  that  the  proposed  change 
can  not  be  dismissed  as  a  hastily  devised  or  ill-considered  re- 
form, since  "  it  has  been  before  Con- 
gress session  after  session  for  85 
years."  Morever,  "at  least  .32  States 
have  declared  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment or  the  principle."  "And  now," 
he  adds,  "  after  nearly  a  century  of 
discussion  and  consideration,  the  sober 
second  thought  of  the  people,  upon 
which  the  fathers  so  implicitly  relied, 
is  greatly  in  its  favor."  To  quote 
further  from  one  of  his  speeches,  re- 
ported in  The  Congressional  Record  : 

"  One  of  the  most  conclusive  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  taking  the  election  of 
Senators  away  from  the  State  legisla- 
tures is  that  these  lawmaking  bodies 
may  be  relieved  of  an  exceptional  and 
unnatural  and  incongruous  duty.  Not 
only  is  it  aside  from  any  duty  or  func- 
tion naturally  attaching  to  legislative 
bodies,  but  it  works  to  the  great  and 
almost  constant  embarrassment  of 
such  a  body  in  its  important  and  natu- 
ral work.  It  has  demoralized  State 
legislatures  more  than  any  one  single 
matter  with  which   they  have  had   to 

deal 

"  In  the  last  twenty  years  there  have 
been  a  great  many  prolonged  contests 
in  State  legislatures  which  illustrate 
one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  present 
system.  The  entire  session  of  the  leg- 
islature was  occupied  in  the  electing  of 
a  Senator,  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else  for  which  they  were  called 
together.  In  some  instances  special 
sessions  were  called  at  great  expense. 
In  some  fourteen  instances  States  have 
gone  without  full  representation  here  because  of  deadlocks  in 
the  legislature.  .In  other  instances  bribery  and  corruption  have 
been  charged  and  corruption  and  scandal  have  attached  to  the 
session.  It  is  not  alone  that  direct  and  open  bribery  some- 
times prevails,  but  that  which  is  equally  as  bad  more  often 
prevails — bills  and  measures  are  traded  up  or  killed,  the  public 
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interest  is  sacrificed  or  actually  bartered  away,  patronage  and 
office  enter  into  the  deal,  and  the  whole  affair  becomes  a  dis- 
grace and  is  of  itself  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  present 

system 

"  I  assert,  and  I  now  challenge  the  presentation  of  anything 
to  the  contrary,  that  such  a  change  would  not  work  any  change 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  government.  The  checks  and 
balances  are  still  there.  The  time  and  deliberation  and  con- 
servatism are  still  there.  The  equal  representation  of  the  States 
is  still  there.  The  individuality  and  the  representation  of  the 
whole  State  is  still  preserved." 

Most  of  Senator  Borah's  support  among  his  colleagues  comes 
from  Democrats  and  Insurgents.  Senator  Jeff  Davis  (Dem.), 
of  Arkansas,  assures  the  Senate  that  the  final  adoption  of  the 
resolution  "  means  more  to  the  people  of  this  country  than  any 
legislation  of  modern  times."    He  goes  on  to  say: 

"  The  people  of  the  entire  nation  have  become  aroused  upon 
this  question  as  they  scarcely  ever  have  upon  any  subject  pre- 
sented for  their  consideration,  and  have  just  reason  for  being 
aroused.  They  feel  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  does 
not  voice  their  wishes — does  not  heed  their  requests,  does  not 
legislate  in  their  interests,  and  they  demand  that  to  which  they 
are  entitled  as  of  right,  the  power  to  select  by  direct  vote  the 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  they  do  their 
members  in  Congress 

"  There  are  potent  reasons,  to  my  mind,  Mr.  President,  why 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted.  First,  because  if  the  Sen- 
ators were  elected  by  the  people  directly,  not  through  the 
means  of  legislative  action,  they  would  feel  more  deeply  their 
responsibility  and  obligations  to  the  people  and  would  more 
readily  heed  their  just  demands.  They  would  not  feel  that  they 
are  separate  and  apart  from  the  people ;  they  would  not  feel 
that  their  election  was  not  due  to  the  personal  wishes  of  the 
people  ;  they  would  be  more  careful  of  their  official  conduct,  and 
legislation  such  as  has  been  passed  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  would  not  be  upon  our  statute  books  to-day,  because, 
sir,  men  with  far  different  views  would  doubtless  be  selected 
from  the  North,  the  East,  the  South,  and  the  West  than  some 
who  grace  seats  in  this  most  honorable  body 

"  If  the  people  had  elected  their  Senators  by  their  direct 
votes,  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Bill  would  not  have  been  upon 
our  statute  books,  making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer." 

Senator  Borah's  resolution,  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, provides  that — 

"  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  elected  by  the  people  thereof  for  six 
years,  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures." 

For  the  fell  purpose  of  sowing  dissension  among  the  friends 
of  this  reform,  as  it  appears  to  many  editors,  two  amendments 
to  this  resolution  have  been  submitted.  One  of  them,  fathered 
by  Senator  Sutherland  (Rep.),  of  Utah,  proposes  to  add  the 
following  words : 

"  But  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators." 

The  other,  submitted  by  Senator  Depew  (Rep.) ,  of  New  York, 
touches  on  the  same  point  in  these  terms : 

"  The  qualifications  of  citizens  entitled  to  vote  for  United 
States  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  shall  be  uni- 
form in  all  the  States,  and  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation,  and  to  provide  for 
the  registration  of  citizens  entitled  to  vote,  the  conduct  of 
such  elections,  and  the  certification  of  the  result." 

It  is  argued  by  the  authors  of  these  amendments*  that  the 
resolution  as  reported  would  practically  remove  the  power  of 
Congress  to  prevent  the  entire  disfranchisement  of  negro  voters 
in  the  South.  The  Constitution  at  present  provides  in  Article 
I,  Section  IV,  that^ 

"  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  shall  be  as  prescribed  in  each  State 
by  the  legislature  thereof ;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time 


by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places 
of  choosing  Senators." 

The  objection  raised  by  Senators  Sutherland  and  Depew,  as 
stated  by  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  is  that  the  Borah 
resolution,  "  under  the  guise  of  simply  transferring  the  right  to 
elect  Senators  from  the  legislatures  to  the  people,  really  seeks 
to  nullify  the  control  which  the  Constitution  now  allows  the 
Federal  Government  to  exercise  over  the  election  of  Senators." 
In  other  words : 

"  It  aims  at  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  at  two  points 
instead  of  one,  and  tho  leaving  the  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late elections  for  Representatives  untouched,  it  surrenders 
supervisory  control  of  elections  for  Senators,  while  inconsist- 
ently proposing  that  Senators  and  Representatives  be  chosen 
hereafter  on  exactly  the  same  basis 

"  The  fact  is  that  Senator  Sutherland's  amendment  does  not 
provide  for  taking  the  power  to  control  the  time  and  manner 
of  the  elections  from  the  State  legislatures  and  reserving  it  to 
Congress.  It  merely  aims  at  preserving  the  present  constitu- 
tional status  quo,  while  the  resolution  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  aims  at  upsetting  that  status  and  ceding 
a  prerogative  now  lodged  in  Congress  to  the  States 

"  Elections  of  Senators  are  now  conducted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  a  Federal  statute.  There  has  been  no  complaint  of  the 
oppressiveness  of  that  statute.  Elections  of  Representatives 
will  continue  to  be  held  under  Federal  supervision.  What  good 
reason  is  there,  therefore,  for  drawing  distinctions  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment  between  the  House  and  the  Senate  ?  " 

The  Tribune  states  its  belief  in  another  editorial,  however, 
that  the  Borah  resolution,  even  if  ratified  in  its  present  form, 
would  not  "  invalidate  in  any  way  the  provisions  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment." 

On  the  other  hand  Senator  Rayner  (Dem.),  of  Maryland,  an 
ardent  advocate  of  Senator  Borah's  joint  resolution,  objects  to 
Senator  Depew's  amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  goes  "  even 
farther  than  the  force  bills  attempted  to  go,"  since  it  "  shatters 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  fragments  by  depri- 
ving the  States  of  the  right  to  say  who  shall  enjoy  the  right  of 
suffrage."  Thus,  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (Rep.), 
have  the  enemies  of  direct  election  "  thrown  a  stone  of  Cad- 
mus" among  its  armed  friends  "  in  the  hope  that  it  will  make 
them  fight  among  themselves  and  kill  each  other  off." 

Such  strategy,  however,  thinks  the  Omaha  Bee  (Rep.),  "  can 
not  really  hope  to  do  more  than  stave  off  the  inevitable,"  and 
the  same  opinion  is  voiced  by  the  New  Orleans  Times-Demo- 
crat (Dem.).  It  is  certain  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
in  favor  of  this  reform,  declares  Senator  Bourne,  president  of 
the  Progressive  Republican  League. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  and  uncompromising  opponents  of 
the  proposed  reform  is  Senator  Lodge  (Rep.),  of  Massachusetts. 
His  opposition  is  directed  not  merely  against  the  form  of  Mr. 
Borah's  resolution,  but  against  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
direct  election  of  United  States  Senators.  In  a  speech  before 
the  Senate  he  says : 

"  Reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  an  amendment  providing  for 
the  choice  of  Senators  by  direct  popular  election  is  merely  a 
proposition  to  convert  the  Senate  into  a  second  House  of 
Representatives,  with  two  Congressmen  at  large  from  each 
State,  who  are  to  be  called  Senators  and  to  hold  office  for  six 
years.  The  only  difference  between  these  Senators  and  the 
members  of  the  House  will  be  in  the  size  of  the  constituency 
and  in  the  greater  length  of  the  term,  which,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  advocate  the  amendment,  seems  to  me, 
strictly  speaking,  illogical. 

"  We  are  now  told  that  popular  government  has  been  lost  in 
the  half  century  which  has  elapsed  since  Lincoln's  death  ;  that 
'  the  interests  '  have  taken  possession  of  Congress  and  courts 
and  legislatures,  and  that  the  only  escape  is  to  be  found  in  radi- 
cally changing  our  organic  law 

"  The  Government  has  proved  abundantly  able  to  check  the 
influence  of  money,  which  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  insidious, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  unwholesome  political  power  in  great 
combinations  of  capital,    whether  in  transportation,   industry. 
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SOMETIMES   PROVENDER    id   GIVEN    AWAY 


BREAKAGE    IS   SUMPIN'    AWFUL. 


AND   THEV    ARE    HARD    TO    FIRE. 

THERE'S    A    NATIONAL    SERVANT    PROBLEM. 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 


or  finance.  Any  danger  of  the  moneyed  interests  getting  even 
partial  control  of  the  Government  or  acquiring  undue  political 
influence  has  been  brought  to  an  end  in  the  last  ten  years. 

"  Just  now  the  financial,  business,  and  corporate  interests 
of  the  country  seem  more  concerned  in  trying  to  find  whether 
they  are  to  be  allowed  to  live  and  breathe  than  in  seeking  to 
control  anybody  else,  in  politics  or  out  of  politics.  It  has  been 
a  great  and  important  work.  I  have  seen  the  moneyed  in- 
terests in  the  plenitude  of  their  political  power  and  I  have 
witnessed  their  political  decline,  which  has  been  reasonably 
complete.  The  particular  peril  of  money  taking  control  of  the 
national  Government  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  ever  return." 

Several  papers  remark  regretfully  that  they  can  not  share 
Mr.  Lodge's  conviction  that  the  peril  of  money  taking  control 
of  our  Government  is  past.  Others  point  out  that  whatever 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  may  be  in  regard  to  this  proposed 
reform,  its  hand  will  soon  be  forced.  This  point  is  specially 
emphasized  by  the  New  York  American  (Ind.),  in  which  we 
read: 

"  When  TWO-THIRDS  of  both  houses  of  Congress  do  not  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  people  can  obtain  such  amendment  is  through  the  applica- 
tion of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  States.  Here 
are  the  names  of  twenty-seven  States  that  have  now  de- 
manded that  a  Constitutional  Convention  shall  be  called  to 
provide  for  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the 
people : 


Alabama, 

Arkansas, 

Colorado, 

Idaho, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky, 


Louisiana, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Montana, 

Missouri, 

Nebraska, 

Nevada, 

New  Jersey, 

North  Carolina, 


Oklahoma, 

Oregon, 

Pennsylvania, 

South  Dakota, 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Utah, 

Washington, 

Wisconsin. 


"  Two  other  States — California  and  Wyoming— have  asked 
Congress  itself  to  frame  the  amendm.ent. 

"  These  have  only  to  restate  their  demand,  and  then  only  two 
will  be  lacking  of  the  thirty-one  State  mandates  necessary  for 
the  calling  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

"  The  whip  of  constitutional  compulsion  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
nation— and  the  Senate  is  under  the  lash.  New  York  has  not 
yet  spoken,  nor  Ohio,  nor  the  six  New  England  States.  It  lies 
in  the  power  of  any  four  of  these — or  of  eleven  other  States— 
to  bring  the  Senate  to  its  knees  within  a  week." 

In  the  mean  time  a  number  of  States,  aiming  to  get  around 


our  present  Constitutional  requirements  without  violating  them, 
have  introduced  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  United  States 
Senators  in  State-wide  direct  primaries.  This,  according  to 
the  American  Year  Book,  is  the  practise  in  all  the  Si^uthern 
State  except  North  Carolina,  and  in  eleven  Northern  and 
Western  States.  Oregon  and  Nevada  have  gone  even  farther, 
their  method  being  tantamount  to  election  by  direct  popular 
vote. 


LETTING    THE    PEOPLE    RULE    IN 
ARIZONA 

WHEN  the  people  of  Arizona  ratified  their  new  consti- 
tution last  week  they  endangered  their  chances  for 
Statehood,  if  we  are  to  believe  those  hostile  East- 
ern papers  which  see  in  this  document  "  an  embodiment  of  the 
worst  heresies  of  the  populistic  creed."  Now  it  is  "  up  to  Presi- 
dent Taft,"  they  say,  and  after  his  sharp  criticism  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  our  youngest  State  some  think  he  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  approve  a  document  which,  we  are  as- 
sured, "  out-Oklahomas  Oklahoma."  The  feature  which  seems 
especially  obnoxious  to  these  critics  and  which  they  believe  in- 
sures the  constitution's  rejection  at  the  hand  of  the  President, 
is  the  extension  of  the  recall  principle  to  the  judiciary.  This 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  owned  by  the  President's  brother, 
denounces  as  "  a  proposal  to  establish  lynch  law  in  a  State 
constitution."  Yet  even  in  the  East  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve with  the  New  York  American  that  "  as  there  is  no  ofl^ce 
in  which  an  official  can  do  more  harm  than  in  a  judicial  office, 
so  there  is  no  office  from  which  there  is  greater  need  thjit  an 
incompetent  or  corrupt  official  should  be  removed." 

In  adopting  this  constitution,  sternly  declares  the  Worces- 
ter Gazette,  Arizona  is  simply  "  sowing  the  wind  with  chances 
good  that  the  whirlwind  shall  be  reaped."  With  the  recall  and 
the  referendum  and  the  initiative  provided  in  so  prodigal  a 
manner,  this  paper  is  "  led  to  wonder  what  excuse  there  can 
be  for  establishing  any  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  at  all."  If  the  people  can  "*  pass 
upon  and  act  upon  everything,  why  go  to  the  trouble  of  main- 
taining agencies  which  can  be  but  merely  a  means  for  regis- 
tration for  every  whim  which  besets  the  public  mind  ?  "    But  the 
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choicest  vials  of  editorial  wrath  seem  reserved  for  that  pro- 
vision in  the  new  constitution  which  would  subordinate  the 
judiciary  to  a  "  plurality  vote  on  the  Bench  of  the  Mob."  This 
phrase  from  a  New  York  Snn  editorial  expresses  the  feelings 
of  many  of  its  contemporaries,  including-  the  New  York  Times 
and  Tribune,  the  Baltimoi-e  Netvs,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which  informs  its  readers  that 
President  Taft's  soul  has  "  revolted  against  such  revolutionary 
proposals." 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  the  Springfield  Republican  amused 
to  see  how  dreadfully  that  Arizona  constitution  has  "  got  on  to 
the  nerves  of  the  New  York  Sun."  The  recall,  we  are  told, 
is  simply  the  extreme  development  of  the  New  York  principle 
of  an  elective  judiciary.  "  When  Judge  Whitney  last  autumn 
was  denied  a  renomination  for  the  State  Supreme  Court  by 
Murphy,  notwithstanding  his  excellent  work  on  the  bench,  it 
looked  as  if  the  judiciary  were  being  subjected,  not  to  a  mob, 
but  to  a  Tammany  boss. "    And  The  Republican  says  elsewhere  : 

"  Because  of  one  detail  in  the  clauses  concerning  an  elective 
judiciary,  Congress  is  asked  to  throw  out  the  Arizona  consti- 
tution entirely.  Yet  that  detail  is  no  more  repugnant  to  '  a  re- 
publican form  of  government, '  which  Congress  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  is  required  to  safeguard,  than  the  elective 
system  of  judge-making  which  prevails  in  the  State  of  .New 
York  and  nearly  all  of  the  States  west  of  the  Appalachian 
range.  The  recall,  as  applied  to  judges,  we  consider  extreme 
but  not  revolutionary  or  antirepublican.  The  question  arises, 
therefore,  whether  Congress  and  the  President  should  undertake 
to  force  their  own  views  on  the  people  of  a  new  State  concern- 
ing their  form  of  government  when  the  very  things  objected  to 
could  be  adopted  by  any  State  already  in  the  Union  without  the 
slightest  obstruction  from  any  Federal  agency  whatever  and 
without  the  slightest  protest  from  the  people  at  large 

"  The  offense  of  Arizona  is  simply  that  it  seeks  to  introduce 
a  State  government  more  purely  democratic  in  its  structure 
than  any  hitherto  seen  in  America;  It  is  such  an  offense  as  may 
well  be  condoned,  in  view  of  the  profit  the  rest  of  the  country 
might  derive  from  seeing  the  Arizona  constitution  work." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  and  World,  while  convinced  that 
the  recall  will  be  a  dismal  failure,  are  equally  willing  to  let 
Arizona  try  it.  If  the  President  takes  it  upon  himself  to  tell  Ari- 
zonians  that  they  can  not  frame  their  own  organic  law,  his  "  at- 
titude smacks  strongly  of  dictatorship  "  to  the  St.  Louis  Mirror. 
As  soon  as  Arizona  is  a  State,  it  is  sure  to  have  its  own  way, 
the  New  York  Press  reminds  Congress,  and  it  further  registers 


its  belief  that  "  no  honest  and  competent  judge  will  fear  the  re- 
call," nor  will  his  integrity  and  ability  be  "  impaired  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  at  all  times  subject  to  review  by  the  great 
tribunal  of  the  electorate." 

In  Arizona,  according  to  the  newspapers  and  letters  which 
have  reached  us,  opposition  to  the  constitution  was  largely 
based  on  the  fear  that  its  more  radical  provisions  would  pre- 
vent favorable  action  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  Congress. 
Or,  as  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republican  puts  it,  "  a  vote  for 
this  constitution  is  a  vote  against  immediate  Statehood."  But 
there  were  also  fears  that  back  of  the  opposition  to  these  pro- 
gressive features  were  the  "  big  railroads  and  big  mining  com- 
panies," and  the  "  standpat  Republicans,"  who  saw  in  State- 
hood the  loss  of  lucrative  jobs. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  document  whose  fate  is  soon  to 
be  decided  by  the  President  are,  according  to  a  New  York 
Tribune  dispatch : 

"  Initiative  and  referendum  ;  amendment  to  the  constitution 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people  upon  the  initiative  of  15  per 
cent,  of  the  voters ;  recall  of  all  elective  officers ;  direct  pri- 
maries ;  direct  advisory  primary  for  United  States  Senators ; 
anti-lobbying  clause ;  non-partizan  election  of  the  judiciary ; 
juvenile  court,  with  the  age  of  criminal  responsibility  fixt  at 
eighteen;  ligid  corporation  regulation,  with  a  provision  de- 
signed to  abolish  *  wildcatting  ' ;  physical  valuation  of  railroads 
as  a  basis  for  rate  regulation ;  corporation  commission,  with 
wide  powers ;  employers'  liability  provision  abrogating  the 
fellow-servant  doctrine  ;  and  elimination  of  probate  courts.  " 


THE   FIRST    DOUBLE    TRACKS   TO  THE 

PACIFIC 

/4  N  EXPRESSION  of  confidence  in  the  future  "  almost 
/-\  without  parallel  "  is  the  announcement  that  the  Union 
-*-  -^  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads  are  to  be  double- 
tracked  through  from  the  Missouri  River  to  San  Francisco  at 
a  cost  of  $75,000,000.  So  says  The  Manufacturer's  Record 
(Baltimore),  echoing  the  .optimistic  strain  of  the  daily  papers 
which  see  in  this  huge  expenditure  sure  proof  that  the  period 
of  depression  in  business  is  now  at  an  end.  This,  as  the  New 
York  Commercial  puts  it,  is  "  the  first  great  departure,  upon  a 
great  scale,  from  the  policy  of  curtailment  of  improvements 
entered  upon    by  the  railroads  following  the  panic  of  1907." 


COMING    PRETTY    FAST. 

— Joliusou  in  the  Philadelphia  Xortli  American. 


HELPING    THE    CONSI'MER    TO    SAVE    HIS    FINGERS. 

— Van  Lesnout  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


GETTING    HIS    HAND    IN. 
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'^'lEHS^' r' ^^i 


Uncle  Sam — "Maria,  if  you  jest  knew  how  much  better 
things  taste  since  you  commenced  doing  your  own  cooking, 
you'd  do  it  all  the  time." 

— Darlhig  iu  the  Des  Moines  RegiMcr  and  Liadrr. 


raia^lSff 


xtLl.,  IF  YOUIlOlfl 

SOMEONE  WHO 
DOW! 


-SdUfK  w4.Dtl^  ^n 


TAKE    IT    OR    I.f;AVK    IT. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record- Herald. 


THE    RECIPROCITY    PROVISIONS. 


Now  that  one  great  railroad  company  has  dropt  "  the  policy 
of  sulking- or  waiting  which  has  prevailed  since  the  rate  cases 
developed  under  the  new  act  of  Congress,"  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican  sees  close  at  hand  the  breaking-up  of  "  the  crust  of 
depression  and  apathy  which  has  overlaid  the  business  world 
for  months."  Indeed,  declares  the  Indianapolis  Star,  "in 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  announcement  was  made  by  spokes- 
man Lovett,  of  the  Harriman  lines,  business  had  taken  on  a 
more  wholesome  aspect." 

Other  papers  note  that  whatever  conditions  may  have  been 
elsewhere,  the  busy  Pacific  roads  have  been  steadily  making 
money,  and  can  surely  afford  these  improvements.  The  Omaha 
Bee  and  the  Boston  Transcript  are  relieved  to  find  that  the 
spirit  of  Harriman  still  animates  the  management  of  the  sys- 
tem he  built  up.  In  the  official  announcement  of  this  impor- 
tant move  by  the  Harriman  lines  President  Robert  S.  Lovett 
says : 

"  The  executive  committees  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  to-day  voted  to  complete  the  double-tracking  of  the  line 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  San  Francisco,  and  to  double-track 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  from  the  junction  with  the  Union  Pacific 
main  line  at  Granger,  Wyo. ,  to  Huntington,  Ore.,  and  the  line 
along  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon  to  Portland,  being  a  total 
of  1,673  miles.  The  cost  of  this  work  will  aggregate  upward 
of  $75,000,000,  and  is  to  be  distributed  over  a  period  of  five 
years 

"  Experience  with  the  growth  of  the  systems'  business  during 
the  last  two  years  has  demonstrated  that  a  continuous  double- 
track  railroad  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Missouri  River, 
connecting  with  the  Eastern  systems,  soon  will  be,  if  it  is  not 
now,  necessary  to  handle  our  business." 

President  Lovett  adds  that  altho  the  "  outlook  in  many  re- 
spects is  unsatisfactory,"  with  threatening  wage-increases,  and 
impending  hostile  legislation,  yet 

"  We  believe  these  unfavorable  conditions  are  temporary. 
The  growth  and  development  of  the  country — at  least  that  por- 
tion of  it  served  by  our  lines — is  bound  to  continue.  Nothing 
can  stop  it  long.  We  are  sure  it  needs  our  railroads  and  all 
these  facilities  we  are  going  to  provide  more  than  it  needs  any- 
thing else,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  long  run  the  people  are 
going  to  treat  railroad  investments  just  as  they  treat  all  other 
investments  for  the  development  of  that  section.  They  can  not 
afford  anything  else." 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  believes  that  these  railroads  had 
come  to  a  point  where  double-tracking  was  a  sheer  necessity, 
for  the  remarkable  industrial  growth  of  the  West  has  so  in- 
creased trans-continental  traffic  as  seriously  to  overburden  the 
single  track.  Vexatious  delays  of  passenger  trains  were  fre- 
quent, and  "  the  time  was  approaching,  if  it  had  not  already 
arrived,  when  the  increased  business  would  gravely  embarrass 
either  the  freight  movement,  or  the  passenger  movement,  or 
both,  and  the  decision  of  the  Union  Pacific  management  to 
complete  the  double  track  for  the  whole  main  line  recognizes 
the  situation." 

During  the  past  decade.  The  Evening  Post  says  elsewhere,  the 
number  of  passengers  hauled  annually  per  mile  of  single  track 
operated  has  increased  from  70,098  to  152,589  and  the  freight 
carried  has  increased  from  537,782  to  1,155,577  tons  per  mile, 
whereas  the  mileage  of  second  track  has  only  increased  from 
17  to  539.  Approximately  the  same  conditions  are  said  to  exist 
on  all  of  the  transcontinental  lines. 

In  the  course  of  time  all  these  roads  will  be  double-tracked 
for  their  entire  length,  affirms  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
which  sees  in  President  Lovett's  announcement  just  one  more 
proof  that  "  all  things  come  to  San  Francisco." 


WHAT  STRIKES   HAVE  COST  THE 

MINERS 

MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE,  who  seems  hungry  for 
world-wide  peace,  might  well  devote  a  few  of  his 
millions  to  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace  at 
home,  suggests  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  published  figures  showing  that  in  the  past  eleven 
years  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have. paid  out  over 
$8,000,000  in  strike  benefits.  This  "amazing  aggregate." 
vouched  for  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Lewis, 
who  recently  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  Mine  Workers. 
"  represents  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cost  of  miners'  strikes," 
continues  the  Des  Moines  paper ;  "  the  loss  to  industry  amounts 
to  vastly  more  than  that,  and  the  loss  to  the  country  at  large  is 
beyond  computation."  It  was  in  advising  his  associates  against 
continuing  a  pending  strike,   notes    the    Augusta  Chronicle, 
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that    President    Lewis  reminded  them  of   the  large   cost  of 
former  troubles.     These  are  his  fignres : 

1900 $144,462.50   1906 S80o. 599.92 


1901 202,202.71 

1902 1,834,506.53 

1903 301,922.44 

1904 1,065,435.47 

1905 753,626.02 


1907 105,045.57 

1908 744,897.19 

1909 600.267.39 

1910 1,532,020.42 


Total S8,089,986.16 


These  sums  were  contributed  from  their  daily  wages  by 
miners  who  were  working,  to  support  others  who  were  on  strike, 
The  Chronicle  reminds  us,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  a  word  about 
the  cost  and  profit  of  strikes : 

"  The  miners  have  gained  concessions,  consisting  in  increased 
wages  and  improved  conditions,  during  the  past  ten  years,  by 
striking.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  gained  more  than  has 
any  other  class  of  organized  labor  by  that  process,  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  just  how  the  concessions  they  have 
gained  check  against  the  cost  of  the  methods  used  in  gaining 
them.  It  would  probably  be  found  that  the  strikers  paid  pretty 
dearly  for  what  they  got. 

"  The  outlay  in  strike  benefits  does  not  include  the  loss  in 
time  and  wages,  the  suffering  and  hardships,  the  long  periods 
of  idleness,  frequently  in  midwinter,  endured  by  the  miners, 
most  of  whom  are  very  poor.  Strikes  as  a  rule  are  unprofitable. 
Most  of  the  unions  have  abandoned  them,  except  as  last  re-' 
sorts,  and  investigation  would  perhaps  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers,  noted  for  their  big  and  lengthy 
strikes,  have  obtained  more  through  negotiation  than  through 
strikes. 

"  This  is  true  with  nearly  every  body  of  workmen.  They  have 
found  strikes  to  be  very  expensive  affairs,  and  diplomacy  much 
less  expensive  and  far  more  effective." 


THE    READER'S    INTEREST    IN    POSTAL 

RATES 

ON  THURSDAY  of  last  week  the  Post-office  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  under  the  special  urging  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reported  a  bill  to  raise  the  postage  on  the 
magazines.  Instead  of  a  uniform  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound,  it 
is  to  be  one  cent  a  pound  on  the  pages  of  reading  matter,  and 
four  cents  a  pound  on  pages  containing  any  advertising.  It  is 
expected  that  this  measure  will  raise  several  million  dollars 
for  the  Post-office  Department  at  the  expense  of  the 
periodicals.  It  is  only  due  the  readers  of  this  and  other 
magazines  to  tell  them  that  the  periodicals  are  now  run  at 
such  a  low  margin  of  profit  that  the  proposed  tax  must  be 
added  to  the  subscription  price  if  the  various  publications  are 


to  continue  at  their  present  standard  of  excellence.  Our  Cana- 
dian readers  now  pay  85  cents  a  year  extra  on  account:  of 
the  increased  postal  rate  on  American  magazines  entering 
Canada.  Other  publications  make  a  similar  extra  charge  on 
Canadian  subscriptions.  Now  American  readers  are  threat- 
ened with  a  like  advance  on  all  the  magazines  they  read  if  1;his 
measure  becomes  law.  The  case  of  some  of  the  low-priced 
magazines,  whose  large  circulation  is  based  on  their  price,  is 
serious — their  very  existence  is  threatened.  While  every 
magazine  will  be  more  or  less  hurt,  the  10-  and  15-cent 
popular  magazines,  which  Senator  Dolliver  once  called  the 
greatest  educational  force  in  America  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  will  be  dealt  a  well-nigh  fatal  blow,  and  the  gain  to  the 
postal  revenues  will  be  made  at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  readers.  The  matter  is  now  before  Congress  and 
will  be  decided  in  a  few  days,  and  those  readers  who  feel  an 
interest  in  preserving  the  present  price  and  quality  of  their 
magazines  should  write  or  wire  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives without  delay  protesting  against  this  measure. 

We  have  received  from  one  of  our  advertisers  some  illumi- 
nating figures  on  the  Government's  profit  on  magazine  postage. 
The  President  claims  that  when  a  page  of  advertising  is  car- 
ried at  one  cent  a  pound,  it  is  carried  at  a  loss.  Our  advertise* 
inserted  a  full-page  advertisement  on  which  we  paid  one  ceni 
a  pound.  That  was  where  the  Government  lost,  according  to 
the  President.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the  advertiser  re- 
ceived 4,000  letters  of  inquiry  in  response  to^the  advertisement, 
each  with  a  two-cent  stamp  on  it.  To  every  inquirer  the  ad- 
vertiser sent  six  different  follow-up  letters  and  six  different 
circulars,  making  a  total  of  $640  for  postage  so  far.  But  this 
was  not  all.  He  received  about  400  orders  for  sets  of  books, 
to  be  paid  for  in  instalments.  Each  monthly  payment  required 
a  notice,  a  reply,  and  a  receipt  returned.  Two-thirds  of  the 
payments  were  in  money  orders,  each  with  a  fee  of  three 
cents.  Altogether,  the  Government  received  about  $884,  this 
advertiser  reckons,  mainly  in  first-class  postage,  which  yields 
the  Government  an  immense  profit.  On  the  whole  transaction 
the  Government  received  a  handsome  return  for  carrying  that 
page  of  advertising  at  one  cent  a  pound.  That  side  of  the  case 
is  ignored.  Of  course  the  entire  matter  of  the  business  admin- 
istration of  the  Post-oflRce  Department  is  intimately  connected 
with  this  question.  Some  think  if  the  Department  needs  money 
it  could  be  had  by  starting  a  parcels  post,  or  by  revising  its 
contracts  with  the  railroads,  but  we  merely  state  the  facts 
given  above  to  show  our  readers  their  own  interest  in  the  case. 


Copyrighted,  1911,  by  the  New  York  *'Tinies '  *  Company, 

WILL  IT  CAHRY  HIM  THERE? 

— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Time.t. 


The  Public  Gu.«idian — "Hej' there  !" 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  I?ecord. 


"THERE'S    MANY    A    SLIP—." 
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A    UKPOSITOIl   AT  BEMIDJI, 
MINNE8t)TA. 


SENDING   OUT  THE   CERTIFICATES   OK   DEPOSIT  FROM   WASHINGTON. 

THE    POSTAL    BANKS    IN    OPERATION. 


DEPOSITING    HIS    SAVINGS     IN 
ASHTABDLA,   OHIO. 


HOW  THE  POSTAL   BANKS  ARE  DOING 

So  GRATIFIED  is  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  over  the 
first  month's  showing  of  the  new  postal  savings-banks, 
says  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Washington,  that 
he  would  like  to  increase  their  number  at  once  from  48  to  548. 
The  total  deposits  in  the  existing  postal  banks  at  the  end  of 
January  amounted  to  approximately  $60,000,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  $1,200  in  each  depository.  With  these  figures  as  a 
basis  Mr.  Hitchcock  estimates  that  the  deposits  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  will  aggregate  $750,000.  We  learn  further  that 
"  the  average  deposits  at  each  oflice,  as  indicated  by  the  Janu- 
ary returns,  is  larger  than  the  corresponding  average  for  the 
British  system  of  postal  savings  depositories  in  1908,  the  most 
successful  year  in  the  history  of  that  system,"  and  that  "a 
large  majority  of  the  depositors  in  January  were  foreign-born 
Americans,  many  of  whom  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending 
their  savings  to  their  native  countries  for  deposit."  Mr. 
Hitchcock  recommends  to  Congress  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,- 
000  to  be  immediately  available  for  the  extension  of  the  postal 
savings  system  "  to  a  considerable  number  of  post-offices,  the 
patrons  of  which  are  clamoring  for  the  new  banks."  If  the 
necessary  appropriations  were  available,  he  says,  "  I  would 
establish  postal  banks  to-morrow  in  five  hundred  additional 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Hitchcock's  statement,  remarks  the  New  Haven  Pal- 
ladium, "  should  discourage  further  unfavorable  comment  upon 
the  usefulness  and  practicability  of  Federal  savings-banks." 
"  The  system  should  be  extended  at  once,"  thinks  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  and  this  view  seems  to  be  shared  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Chicago  News,  and  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  It  has  been  found  by  careful  inciuiry,  we  are 
told,  that  the  vast  majority  of  depositors  have  never  used  any 
kind  of  bank  before,  and  are  therefore  the  very  ones  the  sys- 
tem was  intended  to  reach.  "  There  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  the  postal  bank  system  is  a  powerful  agency  for  promoting 
comfort  and  self-reliance  among  the  people,"  remarks  the 
Chicago  Neivs.  "  Simply  ridiculous,"  exclaims  the  Birming- 
ham Age-Herald,  is  our  overcautious  plan  of  starting  only  one 
postal  savings-bank  in  each  State  in  view  of  the  fact  that  similar 
banks  have  been  in  long  and  successful  use  in  other  countries. 
The  Boston  Advertiser,  on  the  other  hand,  warns  us  against 


hasty  conclusions.  "  Whether  the  rush  to  the  new  banks  is  due 
to  curiosity,  or  whether  a  new  and  permanent  impulse  toward 
saving  money  has  been  instilled,  is  a  point  far  from  deter- 
mined," it  thinks,  for  "  a  year  is  the  least  that  can  show  any- 
thing like  figures  of  permanent  significance."  The  New  York 
Commercial,  entirely  unmoved  by  Mr.  Hitchcock's  enthusiasm, 
remarks  that  "  the  cost  of  getting  the  deposits  would  seem  to  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  deposits  themselves,  and  when  the 


IJE.VERAL    MANAGER   OF   THE    .NEW    BAN1C>. 

Tlu'odori'  s.  Weed,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Tcstal 

Savings-Banks. 

cost  of  operation  is  considered  and  the  payment  of  2  per  cent 
interest  on  deposits,  it  does  not  look  as  if  this  postal  savings- 
bank  system  is  going  to  reduce  the  Post-office  Department's 
deficit  any,  but  will  add  to  it,  rather."  Here  is  another  argu- 
ment against  the  wide  extension  of  the  postal  savings-bank 
system,  advanced  by  the  Springfield  Pepublican  :' 

"  The  postal  banks  can  strongly  appeal  only  to  the  most 
ignorant  among  the  thrifty  and  those  most  ignorantly  fearful 
of  regular  banking  institutions.  No  other  class  of  savers  can 
be  attracted  by  a  2-per-cent.  rate  of  interest  when  ordinar>- 
savings-banks  are  paying  4  per  cent,  and  excellent  bonds  of 
private  corporations  and  even  of  large  municipalities  can  be 
bought  to  yield  over  4  per  cent." 
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A  MAYOR  RECALLED   BY   WOMEN 

VOTERS 

WHAT  Mr.  Hiram  C.  Gill  thinks  of  the  recall  as  a  piece 
of  political  mechanism,  remarks  one  editor,  must  be 
more  or  less  mixt  up  with  what  he  thinks  of  woman 
suffrage.  A  year  ago,  when  Mr.  Gill  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  Mayor  of  Seattle,  he 
said :  "  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  very  good 
man,  but  I  know  the  law  and  will  enforce 
it."  So  peculiar,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
his  ideas  of  law  enforcement  that  last  week 
he  was  recalled  from  office  to  private  life  by 
a  plurality  greater  than  that  by  which  he 
had  previously  won  his  election.  The  vo- 
ting which  gave  Seattle  a  new  Mayor  last 
week  was  not  only  the  first  test  of  the  recall 
in  Washington,  but  also  the  first  test  of 
woman  suffrage  there.  Of  the  71,000  voters 
registered,  dispatches  tell  us,  22,000  were 
women,  and  their  votes  are  said  to  have 
been  the  deciding  factor  in  the  result.  Thus 
the  Nev/  York  Tribune's  Seattle  corre- 
spondent tells  us  that  "  the  downtown  pre- 
cincts gave  Gill  large  pluralities,  which  were 
offset,  however,  by  the  vote  from  the  resi- 
dence districts,  where  the  influence  of  the 
women  was  mostly  felt." 

The  charges  against  him  in  the  petition 
for  recall  were :  incompetence  and  unfitness ; 
abuse  of  the  appointive  power ;  refusal  and 
neglect  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
city ;  permitting  the  city  to  become  a  home 
and  refuge  for  the  criminal  classes ;  and 
failure  to  enforce  impartially  the  laws  and 
ordinances.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  set  forth,  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  constituted  a  menace  to  the  business  enter- 
prises and   moral  welfare    of  the  city. 

Similar  charges,  it  will  be  remembered,  led  to  the  resignation 
of  Mayor  Harper  of  Los  Angeles  before  his  recall  was  actually 
put  to   the  vote.     Mr.    Gill's  case,    therefore,  as  the  Buffalo 


THIS    PROPOSITION    OF    HOLDING  OFFICE 
IS  A  TOUGH    ONE." 

Hiram  C.  tiill,  who  was  ousted  from 
the  mayoralty  of  Seattle  by  the  recall,  a 
device  made  more  effective  in  this  case  by 
the  votes  of  newly  enfranchised  women. 


Express  remarks,  affords  the  first  complete  test  of  the  recall. 
Mayor  Gill's  administration  is  thus  arraigned  by  the  Seattle 
Post- Intelligencer : 

"  Gillism  has  allowed  enforcers  of  the  law  to  enter  into  lewd 
partnership  with  breakers  of  the  law.  It  has  allowed  gambling. 
It  has  allowed  and  encouraged  graft  in  the  police  department. 
It  has  allowed  a  gang  of  pink-cuff  va- 
grants to  plunder  the  fallen  women  of  the 
city.  It  has  encouraged  drunkenness  and 
debauchery.  It  has  permitted  dance-hall 
orgies  so  shameless  in  character  that  they 
would  have  shocked  the  maudlin  voluptu- 
aries of  the  ancient  capitals.  It  has  licensed 
the  libertine  to  prey  upon  the  innocent 
girlhood  of  the  community.  It  has  shielded 
sleek  vultures  who  make  chattels  of  women. 
It  has  loosened  the  safe  and  reasonable 
restraints  of  the  law  so  that  the  criminal 
could  go  his  wicked  way  unafraid  because 
unmolested. 

"  It  has  demoralized  the  departments  of  the 
city  and  reduced  their  efficiency. 

"  It  has  fostered  and  encouraged  a  species 
of  governmental  and  official  favoritism 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  American  political  institutions  and  Am- 
erican law." 

Speaking  in  public  in  his  own  behalf  before 
last  week's  vote,  Mr.  Gill  said: 

"  Look  at  the  number  of  arrests  during  my 
administration.  Look  at  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  fines  in  police  court. 

"  I  might  as  well  be  frank.  I  may  have 
let  things  get  away  from  me,  but  I  am  to 
blame  for  that.  I  want  you  to  overlook  my 
faults  and  give  me  credit  for  what  I  do.      .  . 

"  This  proposition  of  holding  office  is  a 
tough  one,  but  I  will  continue  to  be  mayor, 
I  don't  care  how  large  a  majority  is  against 
me.  .  .  .  Public  decency  is  not  the  issue  in 
this  campaign.  What  do  you  care  for  the 
detriment  some  cuss  suffers  from  shooting  craps?  " 


Says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post : 

"  It  is  not  often  given  to  a  public  man  to  be  spanked,  figu- 
ratively speaking,  by  two  new  political  devices  working  simul- 
taneously. But  Mayor  Hiram  C.  Gill,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  knows 
how  it  feels." 


TOPICS   IN  BRIEF 


It  begins  to  look  as  if  Davila,  the  present  President  of  Honduras,  might 
lead  the  insurrectionary  army  of  next  year. — Omnh<i  World- Hvrdhl. 

Owing  to  diverting  incidents  at  home,  Illinois  ami  Ohio  newspapers  are 
not  offering  any  criticisms  of  Oklahoma,  of  late. — The  Daily  Oklahoman. 

Shortage  of  half  a  billion 
gallons  of  wine  does  not 
mean  that  France  will  not 
be  able  to  supply  her  cus- 
tomers. It  only  means  tliat 
California  must  furnisli  more 
wine  and  France  more  labeK. 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 

That  other  noise  furiln-r 
up  Long  Island  Sound  uus 
not  another  dynamite  boat 
exploding,  it  was  just  Colonel 
Roosevelt  reading  about  King 
George  getting  a  verdict  in  a 
libel  suit. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

It  Ls  plea.sant  to  liave  tlie 
assurance  of  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Hitchcock  that  postal 
savings-banks  have  passed 
the  experimental  stage. 
Still,  it  is  a  trifle  incon- 
venient for  New  Yorkers  to 
have  to  travel  to  Colioes  lo 
see  one  in  operation. — .\ew 
York  World. 


Ci>[»yrigtite(l,  n»n,  by  the  Leslie>Ju<l?e  Company. 


"SIC   'IM  !' 


Mr.  Wahren,  the  Socialist  editor  in  Girard,  Kan.,  who  wants  to  begin 
his  prison  term,  but  can't,  is  in  pleasing  contrast  to  those  who  ought  to  go 
to  jail,  but  won't. — Kansan  City  Times. 

Cauf()rni.\  lias  decided  to  submit  the  woman-suffrage  question  to  popular 

vote,  so  now  the  voters  know 
what  to  do  if  they  want  to  be 
popular. — Indianapoiifi  A>m'.< 

The  railroads  should  also 
regard  Canadian  reciprocity 
with  alarm.  It  would  mean 
lots  more  freight  to  haul,  and 
they  are  already  carrying 
freight  at  a  loss. — Kan.fn.i 
City  Star 

KxsHAs  has  celebrated  tlie 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  Ap- 
propriate exercises  on  the 
part  of  the  Union  seem  to 
have  been  omitted  — Provi- 
dence Tribune 

Representative  Sta.nlev 
of  Kentucky,  spent  forty -five 
minutes  in  bitterly  attacKiiig 
the  United  States  Steel  Cor 
poration.  Steel  common  was 
SO  J  when  he  started  81} 
when  he  sat  down  — Wall 
Street  Jnurni  I. 


— From  Judii' . 


FOREIGN 


COMM 


SOCIALIST  DEFENSES  OF  KOTOKU 

THE  SOCIALIST  papers  of  Europe,  instead  of  regard- 
ing Kotoku  and  his  comrades  as  extremists,  treat  him  as 
a  sort  of  milk-and-water  Socialist,  who  would  never  be 
even  noticed  by  the  police  in  any  land  but  Japan.  The  judges, 
not  the  prisoners,  were  bloodthirsty,  we  are  told,  and  the  trial 
and  execution  of  the  supposed  "  conspirators  "  showed  the  old 
Japanese  feudalism  wreaking  its  cruel  will  on  anybody  brave 
enough  to  criticize  it.  The  German  Socialists  are  anything 
but  violent.  They  believe  firmly  in  reform  by  legislation  rather 
than  by  riot,  and  condemn  the  outbreaks  of  the  French  radi- 
cals. Yet  their  organ,  the  Vo7'jvaerts  (Berlin),  sympathizes 
thoroughly  with  Kotoku  and  his  comrades.  The  "  bloody  ver- 
dict "  of  his  judges,  we  are  told,  was  a  crime.  "  Why  was  this 
barbarous  sentence  given  ?  "  asks  this  writer.  None  knows 
because  the  evidence  was  not  made  public,  and  we  read : 

"  Nothing  definite  has  reached  the  public  ear.  No  man,  ex- 
cepting those  who  were  condemned,  knows  what  portion  of  the 
information  published  about  the  prosecution  and  the  conduct 
of  the  trial,  was  mere  fiction.  Official  information  concerning 
such  details  has  not  transpired.  Even  when  official  communi- 
cations were  given  out  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  the  police 
and  servile  justices  in  the  service  of  heaven's  son,  the  Mikado, 
are  no  more  to  be  believed  than  those  in  the  employ  of  Russia's 
'  Little  Father  ' !  An  independent  press  in  the  western  sense 
of  the  term  does  not  exist  in  Japan.  Should  an  editor  utter  an 
independent  opinion  reflecting  upon  the  ruling  clique,  it  would 
be  the  last  time  that  newspaper  of  his  issued  from  the  press. " 

The  idea  that  Kotoku  and  his  comrades  are  Socialists  and 
Anarchists,  and  further  "conspired  against  the  life  of  the  son 
of  high  heaven  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable."  The 
Japanese  authorities  take  every  reformer  for  a  Socialist,  and 
we  are  told : 

"  The  man  who  in  Japan  is  branded  as  a  Socialist  and  Anar- 
chist would  in  civilized  Europe  merely  be  classed  as  a  political 
reformer.  In  this  '  highly  educated  '  Japan  such  a  character  is 
at  once  tracked  by  a  bloodhound  police.  It  is  really  lack  of 
knowledge  that  makes  the  Government,  the  bloodthirsty  caste 
of  yesterday,  so  continuously  restless,  and  visit  with  such 
bitter  persecution  people  of  more  than  ordinary  intellect." 

Besides  this,  nothing,  says  Vorwaerts,  can  be  more  moderate 
than  the  views  and  aims  of  the  Social  Democrats  of  Japan. 

"  The  few  Social  Democrats  who  are  found  in  the  Island 
Kingdom  are  a  very  moderate  and  harmless  people,  far  too 
rational  to  commit  the  acts  charged  to  them  in  the  indictment. " 

Their  inherent  and  ineradicable  reverence  for  their  sover- 
eign proves  this,  and  the  writer  uses  that  national  trait  as  an 
argument  for  their  exculpation  : 

"  Even  if  in  the  frenzy  of  political  excitement  they  contem- 
plated a  conspiracy  against  the  head  of  the  state,  and  it  is  not 
made  clear  that  they  ever  did,  yet  the  monarchistic  sentiment 
with  which  they  are  so  deeply  inoculated  could  not  fail  to  hold 
them  back.  This  is  true  even  of  the  people  whom  those  in  au- 
thority call  Anarchists.  One  can  hold  a  conversation  for  hours 
with  the  most  radical  of  the  Japanese,  and  hear  them  unfold 
their  views  and  their  plans,  and  yet  be  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  minds  are  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  any 
intention  of  treasonable  conspiracy." 

In  Japan  "  the  little  brown  man  "  retains  from  feudal  times 
"his  reverence  for  the  Mikado,  his  god."  His  school,  his 
teachers,  his  books  impress  upon  him,  under  the  direction  of 
the  "  ruling  caste,"  the  "  supremacy  of  the  divine  Emperor,  the 
'  Son  of  Heaven.'  "  "  The  thoughts  and  words  of  the  so-called 
Socialists  and  Anarchists  in  Japan  have  no  bent  towaid  opposi- 
tion to  monarchy  or  hostility  to  the  Mikado."  "Much  less 
would  they  contemplate  an  attack  on  the  life  of  that  sovereign. " 


The  writer  thinks  the  authorities  have    made   a  blunder: 

"  The  Japanese  Government  have  done  everything  in  this 
aff"air  to  forfeit  the  sympathy  and  regard  of  right-thinking 
men.  They  have  reveled  in  long  and  bloody  massacres,  in  the 
infamous  .suppression  of  liberty  of  speech  in  their  own  land,  and 
in  the  misapplication  of  every  power  of  the  law,  in  their  con- 
flict with  their  unarmed  victims.  It  is  high  time  that  the  world 
which  is  really  civilized  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  '  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  '  and  that  all  sham 
veneer  be  stript  from   the  feudal  dummies  of  the  Mikado's 


FEAR    MAKK8    STKANGE    FRIENDS. 

Tlie  Czar  aiui   Mikado,  once  dcacily  foes,  are  one  in  their 
cominon   dread   of   the   anarchist.  — Humanite  (Paris). 

Government.  Then  would  that  government  be  revealed  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a  bloodthirsty  and  infamous  Asiatic 
monster." 

The  French  Socialist  paper,  the  Humanitr  (Paris),  charac- 
terizes the  Kotoku  aff'air  in  almost  parallel  terms,  and  speaks 
as  follows : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  find  words  sufficiently  withering  to  stig- 
matize the  horrible  massacre  which  has  taken  place  at  Tokyo 
and  will  cover  with  eternal  opprobrium  the  abominable  Gov- 
ernment which  ordered  it.  Pretending  to  be  altogether  taken 
up  with  the  glory  of  their  nation,  the  Japanese  stand  disgraced 
and  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  barbarous  Asiatic  horde 

"  The  '  Son  of  the  Sun  '  had  better  take  care !  We  do  not  live 
in  times  when  the  blood  of  sacrificial  victims  can  be  offered  in 
holocausts  to  the  divinities  of  heaven  and  earth  for  the  glory  of 
supernatural  sovereigns.  The  divine  character  of  the  Mikado's 
person  is  recognized  merely  as  an  official  myth  even  by  the 
dullest  and  most  backward  of  the  Japanese." 

The  motives  which  led  to  Kotoku's  condemnation  are  plausibly 
explained  by  a  Japanese  student  in  Brussels  quoted  in  an  edi- 
torial by  the  extreme  Radical  paper  Po ('.9  (Madrid).  Dr.  Kotoku 
was  opposed  to  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  during  the  progress  of 
which,  we  are  told,  a  Socialist  party  was  formed  among  "  the 
workmen  and  the  liberal,  enlightened  classes  of  the  bour- 
geoisie." It  was  these  people  who  raised  the  disturbance  over 
the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  which  yielded  to  Japan  much  glory, 
hut  little  real  advantage.  The  Socialists  were. left  in  peace 
under  the  liberal  regime  of  Suionji.  "  But  as  soon  as  the  reac- 
tionary party  of  Komura  comes  into  power  the  spirit  of  repres- 
sion is  cruelly  exercised,  the  Government  persecutes  the  Social- 
ist party,  and  shows  an  inclination  to  put  to  death  all  its 
leaders."  This  statement  the  Pais  takes  as  sufficiently  account- 
ing for  the  action  against  Kotoku.  — Translations  made  for  Thr 
Literary  Digest. 
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JAPAN  TO  RESCUE  LATIN  AMERICA 

NICARAGUA,  Honduras,  and  the  other  republics  of 
Central  America  are  suffering  from  the  intrigues  of 
Philander  Knox  and  the  "  infamous  Taft,"  exclaims 
Mr.  P.  Marin  in  the  Revue  Diplomatique  (Paris).  There  is 
no  hope  for  Nicaragua  excepting  in  the  intervention  of  Japan 
since  Roosevelt  has  gone  out  of  power.  And  the  Japs  are  quite 
ready  to  start  on  an  expedition  to  Latin  America.  They  have 
"  120,000  young  men  enrolled  for  active  service. "  These  are  the 
elite,  "  the  most  vigorous,  the  most  healthy,"  out  of  a  total  of 
570,000."  The  soldiers  are  trained  to  embark  rapidly  on  the 
transports.  "  The  landing  of  a  Japanese  division  on  any  point 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  would  take  only  four  days  over 
the  actual  passage  time."  "Nor  do  the  Nippons  make  any 
secret  of  their  intention  of  invading  Latin  America."  "They 
are  quite  prepared."  According  to  this  writer  the  tricks  and 
machinations  of  the  "  Yankees  "  have  roused  the  disinterested 
wrath  of  the  yellow  avenger,  and  we  read : 

"  Every  year  the  exactions  of  the  Yankees  are  more  and 
more  harassing  to  Latin  America  and  foster  a  sympathetic 
reliance  on  Japanese  arms.  Meanwhile  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  its  eyes  fixt  on  the  horizon.  When  the  proper 
moment  comes,  it  will  proceed  as  it  did  toward  Russia,  when' 
it  opened  the  campaign  urged  on  irresistibly  by  popular 
impulse." 

The  charge  against  the  United  States  is  made  more  definitely 
in  the  following  words : 

"  It  is  quite  clear  that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  United 
States  have  done  all  they  could,  per  fas  et  nefas,  to  increase  their 
influence  in  Central  America.  They  take  advantage  of  every 
occasion  to  rouse  up  difficulties  for  any  Government  that  re- 
fuses to  give  them  a  foothold.  One  of  their  favorite  expedients 
consists  in  defending  the  supposed  rights  or  interests  of  Yankees 
who  have  obtained,  whether  regularly  or  fraudulently,  conces- 
sions in  Central  American  territory,  or  have  participated  in  the 
wars  or  revolutions  that  have  burst  out  there. 

"  There  is  not  a  revolution,  or  a  revolutionary  plot,  in  Cen- 
tral America  but  a  Yankee  adventurer  figures  in  it,  a  fellow 
with  arms  in  his  hands  or  treasorf  on  his  lips,  who  is  bent  on 
undermining  a  government  which  has  been  imprudent  enough 
to  yield  him  hospitality.  Every  time  a  Government  of  Central 
America  brings  the  law  to  bear  on  such  an  adventurer,  every 
time  the  Government  attempts  to  protect  itself  against  this 
foreigner  in  his  abuse  of  its  hospitality,  the  Yankee  Govern- 
ment formulates  a  threatening  protest. " 

On  one  of  two  things  the  Central  Americans  must  rely — the 
help  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  or  the  intervention  of  Japan,  and 
this  writer  concludes  his  article  by  thus  expressing  this 
reliance : 

"  Will  Teddy  enter  the  White  House  when  the  infamous  Taft 
leaves  it  ?  Will  Teddy  deal  out  to  Philander  Knox  the  chastise- 
ment his  crimes  have  merited  ? 

"  This  is  very  doubtful.     The  hatred  of  New  York,  the  vilest 


den  of  grafters  and  crooks  which  exists  in  the  whole  world, 
keeps  Teddy  from  the  White  House. 

"  It  is  therefore  the  little  Jap  that  must  do  the  sweeping-up. 
Logically  the  condition  of  things  will  have  this  solution.  The 
inevitable  laws  which  push  humanity  into  the  course  of  justice, 
in  spite  of  the  odious  doctrines  of  such  men  as  Machiavelli  and 
Philander  Knox,  so  decide. 

"  Then,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  Latin  America  a  cry  of 
relief  will  resound.  From  the  depth  of  their  sepulchers  the 
shades  of  Washington,  of  Jefferson,  of  Madison,  and  of  Monroe 
will  breathe  a  sigh  because  they  feel  they  have  no  power  to 
help  us.     I  think  I  hear  that  sigh. 

"  These  souls,  faithful  before  everything  to  justice,  repeat 
the  words  of  the  Latin  poet : 

Shall  no  avenger  hear  those  cries 
And  from  our  very  ashes  rise  ? 

"  It  will  cause  the  profoundest  sorrow  to  them  to  see  that 
the  reestablishment  of  justice  in  their  beloved  America  can  be 
effected  only  by  the  hand  of  a  stranger,  the  yellow  hand  of 
Japan." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EUROPE'S  VIEWS    OF   PANAMA'S    GUNS 

THE  EUROPEAN  press  generally  express  acquies- 
cence, more  or  less  reluctant,  in  President  Taft's 
plan  for  the  Panama-Canal  fortification.  It  is  on  all 
sides  admitted  that  the  United  States  is  merely  exercising  an 
indubitable  right  in  protecting  the  entrances  and  the  machinery 
of  the  great  waterway.  The  opinion  of  Admiral  Mahan  that 
a  navy  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  this  protection,  that  a  navy  is 
intended  for  offensive  and  not  defensive  purposes,  is  admitted 
asjtrue.  The  consequences  of  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
as  an  armed  power  in  Central  America  will,  however,  we  are 
told,  compel  the  republics  of  that  region  to  form  a  confedera- 
tion, if  only  for  mutual  self-protection.  Thus  the  Kreuz  Zeitung 
(Berlin),  a  Conservative  organ,  after  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850  and  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
of  1901,  comes  to  the  following  conclusion: 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  against  anything  which  may  cause  difficulty  at  either 
end  of  the  Canal.  .  .  .  The  main  obstacle  to  the  fortification  of 
this  territory  is  the  pacifist  party  in  America,  who  wish  for  a 
complete  neutralization  of  the  Canal  and  will  not  hear  of  its 
fortification.  Doubtless  the  people  of  America  will  not  follow 
this  party,  but  will  stand  by  Taft.  The  press  call  for  an 
American  and  nothing  but  an  American  Canal.  It  is  possible 
that  in  London  people  may  feel  sore  over  such  utterances,  altho 
they  will  of  course  support  the  men  who  controlled  English 
policy  in  1901." 

This  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  "  a  consequence  that  was 
scarcely  reckoned  on  is  likely  to  mark  the  fortification  of  thft 
Panama  Canal,  namely,  the  confederation  of  Colombia,  Venez- 
uela, and  Ecuador."  This  will  save  them  from  absorption  by 
the  great  northern  Republic,  "  for  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  sin- 
gle state,  thus  confederated,  will  have  any  inclination  to  be- 


CARNEGIE   STOPPING    THE    DOG-FIGHT. 
'  If  you  will  be  good  and  quit  Sghting,  you  shall  have  this  fine  big  sausage.' 


— Kladderadatscli  (Berlin). 
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ANOTHER    MIRAOE. 

And  it  did  looic  so  like  the  real  thing,  didn't  it? 

— Montreal    Herald. 


A    TICKLISH    JOB. 

With  ordinary  care  they  ought  to  get  it  up. 

— Montreal  Herald. 


CANADIAN    SKETCHES    OF    RECIPROCITY    PROSPECTS. 


come    a  dependency  of  the  United   States,"  which  must  seek 
expansion  elsewhere.     To  quote  further : 

"  The  reciprocity  agreement  which  the  United  States  is  ma- 
king- with  Canada  suggests  that  if  the  former  country  wishes  to 
extend  its  territory,  this  extension  should  take  the  form  of  a 
closer  connection  with  its  kindred  people  of  the  northern  Do- 
minion. Its  Latin  neighbors  in  South  and  Central  America  the 
United  States  would  find  too  difficult  to  assimilate." 

The  Paris  Temps  speaks  much  more  directly  and  frankly  in 
favor  of  the  President's  plan  for  Panama.  While  echoing  the 
German  opinion  that  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  are 
indisputable,  this  great  French  journal  goes  thus  into  detail  as 
to  the  object  of  the  fortification  proposed : 

"  To  keep  the  gate  of  the  Canal  open,  the  United  States  must 
guard  against  every  possibility  of  obstructing  a  free  waterway 
or  destroying  the  machinery  of  the  lock.  It  is  easy  to  bar  the 
one  and  destroy  the  other.  To  close  the  gate  of  the  Canal  it  is 
necessary  to  erect  such  defenses  as  will  overawe  the  hostile 
forces  bent  on  an  attack  either  by  sea  or  land.  It  is  necessary 
to  provide  that  ships  should  pass  from  lock  to  lock  in  safety 
from  Panama  to  Colon,  and  as  they  leave  the  coast  of  the  At- 
lantic so  as  to  gain  that  of  the  Pacific  they  may  possibly  be  ex- 
posed to  the  concentrated  fire  of  a  squadron  drawn  up  to  meet 
them  as  they  issue  from  the  Canal.  This  blockading  squadron 
must  be  baffled  as  much  as  possible  by  fire  from  adequate 
fortifications  in  order  to  permit  the  American  warships  to 
assemble  under  cover  of  these  same  defenses." 

The  London  papers  accept  the  situation,  especially  so.  The 
Spectator  notes,  as  the  President's  contention  '*  is  emphatically 
confirmed  by  Rear  Admiral  Mahan. "  Among  recent  papers  of  a 
press  that  have  only  j.ust  awakened  to  the  fact  of  America's 
right  to  fortify,  the  only  journal  that  shows  annoyance  or 
recalcitrance  is  The  Tablet  (London),  which  observes: 

"  The  psychology  of  American  statesmen  presents  a  baffling 
study  to  the  old-world  mind.  We  were  more  or  less  accustomed 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  would  talk  one  day  of  the  big  stick  and 
compete  the  next  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  But  Mr.  Taft 
seemed  to  be  made  of  solider  and  more  consistent  stuff.  He 
failed  to  catch  the  fleeting  breath  of  popular  applause,  and  we 
rashly  assumed  that  he  was  indifferent  to  it.  When  he  came 
forward  as  the  advocate  of  an  Arbitration  Treaty  with  this 
country  without  adjectives  or  reservations  even  on  matters  of 
*  honor,'  we  were  ready  to  hail  him  as  a  pacifist  more  thorough- 
going than  any  European  statesman.  But  following  on  this 
pronouncement  his  official  demand  of  a  huge  credit  for  the  for- 


tification of  the  Panama  Canal  suggests  some  gaps  and  chasms 
in  his  mental  make-up.  For  our  part,  we  should  have  said  that 
for  the  moment  the  consolidation  of  international  law  on  such 
points  as  the  neutralization  and  inviolability  of  waterway  was 
an  even  surer  road  of  advance  toward  peace  than  the  conclusion 
of  unlimited  treaties  of  arbitration." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


NEWSPAPER  INFECTION  OF  CRIME 

THOUGHTFUL  MEN  in  France,  doctors,  alienists, 
senators,  and  deputies,  are  being  led  to  see  the  danger 
to  public  morals  that  may  lie  in  the  newspapers.  The 
newspapers  of  Paris,  we  are  told  in  La  Revue  (Paris) ,  by  Dr.  A. 
Vigoureux,  Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Vaucluse, 
glorify  the  "  heroes  "  of  crime.  A  murder  committed  under 
the  impulse  of  jealousy  is  picturesquely  styled  "  a  drama  "  and 
sometimes  "a  drama  of  passion."  There  are,  as  this  writer 
says,  "  veritable  epidemics  of  crime."  People  who  never  knew 
or  even  saw  each  other  commit  identical  acts  of  violence  in 
identical  ways.     The  doctor  explains  this  as  follows : 

"  It  is  the  newspaper  that  forms  the  line  of  communication 
between  these  strangers,  and  imparts  from  one  to  the  other  the 
notion  of  a  crime." 

" The  influence  of  a  book,  of  a  novel,  is  well  known."  "  How 
many  compromised  wives  and  unfaithful  husbands  have  been 
inspired  by  the  works  of  George  Sand  ?  "  It  used  to  be  said, 
"  Cherchez  lafemme^  (Look  for  the  woman).  "I  should  look 
for  the  book,  the  chapter,  the  page,  the  word."  But  nowadays 
look  for  the  newspaper.  The  novel  prints  "  some  hundreds  of 
copies,"  "the  newspaper  hundreds  of  thousands." 

These  criminal  reports  of  the  press  act  as  "  spreading  con- 
tagion, suggesting  new  crimes,  or  picturing  vile  examples." 
"  Those  who  take  the  contagion  are  persons  of  morality  already 
weak."  "When  circumstances  are  favorable  their  memory 
furnishes  an  ample  crop  of  crimes  in  which  they  find  the  one 
fitting  for  the  occasion."  "  The  imitators  are  the  perverse  and 
vicious  who  only  wait  to  learn  how  to  execute  the  crime." 
"  Those  who  act  on  suggestion  are  mere  slaves  of  a  sort  of 
hypnotic  passion." 

But  there  is  no  one  over  whom  the  publicity  given  to  criminal 
acts  does  not  exercise  a  baneful  influence.     He  admits  that  the 
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Government  has  no  power  in  the  matter.  A  censorship  of  the 
press  in  France  would  cause  a  revolution,  but  perhaps  the  jour- 
nalists themselves  will  make  a  changre  for  the  better. 

In  the  same  journal  Mr.  Henry  Joly,  of  the  French  Institute, 
suggests  that  the  press  are  no  more  to  blame  than  the  public. 
He  condemns  the  present  practise  of  letting  reporters  mingle 
with  the  police  and  magistrates  in  investigating  crime,  only  to 
advertise,  exaggerate,  and  distort  the  facts,  and  he  suggests 
that  the  authorities  abolish  the  theatrical  spectacle  of  the  Court 
of  Assizes,  with  its  tickets  of  admittance  and  its  photographs  of 
the  accused. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SUSPICIONS  ABOUT  FORTIFYING 
FLUSHING 

THE  ATMOSPHERE  of  mutual  distrust  and  suspicion 
that  hangs  over  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  makes  itself 
darkly  felt  in  the  proposal  to  fortify  Flushing,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Scheldt,  in  Holland.  England  and  France 
look  upon  the  plan  as  a  German  scheme,  a  sort  of  German  fort 
in  Holland,  to  protect  Germany  on  that  side.     Germany,  in  re- 


THE    BLIND    SIDE. 

German  Officer — "Glad  to  hear  you're  going  to  fortify  your 
sea-front.     Very  dangerous  people,  these  English." 

Dutchman — "But  it  will  cost  much." 

Germ.\n  Officer — "Ah,  but  see  what  you  save  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  where  there's  nobody  but  us! "     — Punch  (London). 

ply,  asks  why  England  and  France  should  object  unless  they  are 
thinking  of  landing  there  for  penetrating  the  Kaiser's  Empire. 
Holland  meanwhile  insists  it  is  merely  a  local  improvement, 
and  nobody's  business.  The  Netherlands  forms  a  sort  of  buffer 
state  between  northern  France  and  northern  Germany.  This 
buffer  state  is  a  territory  to  which  the  great  powers  have 
guaranteed  neutrality.  What  need  then  is  there  for  a  fortifica- 
tion on  their  coast  line,  it  is  asked.  Some  journals  state  that 
such  defenses  would  be  a  menace  to  Belgium,  but  this  is  dis- 
missed as  a  mere  pretext.  The  Handelsblad  von  Antwerpen 
thus  disclaims  all  ideas  of  hostility  to  Belgium : 

"  We  are  absolutely  convinced  that  all  this  talk  about  the 
fortification  of  Flushing  originates  merely  in  the  rivalry  be- 
tween England  and  France  on  the  one  side  and  Germany  on  the 
other.  The  anxiety  exprest  regarding  the  independence  of 
Belgium  is  a  mere  subterfuge.  Germany  has  made  it  known 
that  she  does  not  want  to  be  mixt  up  in  the  Flushing  question, 
which  is  the  affair  of  Holland  and  need  not  trouble  any  other 
Crovemment." 


Nevertheless  the  Tour  du  Monde  (Paris)  declares  that  this 
"  new  policy  "  of  Holland's  "  has  evidently  been  inspired  by 
Germany,  which  wishes  to  see  its  western  neighbor  preparing 
herself  against  a  naval  attack,  that  is,  of  course,  a  British 
attack."  The  advantage  to  Germany  of  this  stronghold  on  the 
Scheldt  is  thus  enlarged  upon  by  the  Neue  Freie  Presse 
(Vienna),  which  speaks  with  a  confidence  that  argues  its 
reliance  upon  a  competent  source  of  information : 

"  In  case  the  English  should  enter  upon  a  continental  war, 
side  by  side  with  the  French,  and  should  attack  Germany,  they 
could,  if  the  Scheldt  be  open,  easily  land  their  troops  near  Ant- 
werp and  march  to  combine  with  the  French  troops  as  these 
advanced  along  the  Meuse  toward  Aix-la-Chapelle.  .  .  .  Were 
the  Scheldt  closed  by  the  proposed  fortifications  England  would 
be  compelled  either  to  reduce  Flushing  by  force  of  arms  or 
land  troops  under  less  favorable  conditions  elsewhere.  Not  only 
would  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt  by  the  raising  of  defenses 
greatly  delay  Anglo-French  cooperation,  but  it  would  actually 
diminish  the  military  significance  of  an  Anglo-French  alliance.'" 

Holland  seems  to  resent  being  taken  for  a  mere  catspaw  of 
Prussian  ambition,  and  speaking  on  her  behalf  the  Vingtieme 
Steele  (Brussels)  pleads  as  follows: 

"  Holland  has  the  right,  like  all  free  nations,  to  fortify  her 
territory,  without  seeking  to  obtain  permission  from  any  other 
government.  Let  England,  France,  and  Germany  each  regard 
the  question  from  their  own  point  of  view — that  is  their  busi- 
ness. We  can  not  but  regard  the  question  as  Holland's  own— 
a  merely  national  and  so  far  a  domestic  affair." 

But  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  openly  declares 
that  Holland  is  pulling  out  the  chestnuts  for  Germany,  and  that 
on  compulsion — 

"  Holland  has  felt  herself  compelled  to  incur  considerable  ex- 
penditures of  money,  for  fear  of  undergoing  the  same  fate  as 
Schleswig-Holstein  in  case  she  opposes  the  military  designs  of 
Germany." 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  the  unprotected  condition 
of  Flushing  at  present  is  a  real  menace  to  Germany.  With 
neutral  Belgium  as  a  rendezvous,  what  armies  could  not  threaten 
it?  The  government  of  the  Kaiser  therefore  states  its  own  side 
of  the  question,  and  declares  in  the  Berliner  Zeitung: 

"  It  is  evident  to  all  sensible  politicians  that  Germany  can  not 
be  expected  to  follow  suit  in  all  the  efforts  made  to  guarantee 
to  the  English  and  French  Armies  in  case  of  war  a  base  in 
neutral  Belgium  from  which  to  invade  Germany.  The  demand 
for  the  fortification  of  Flushing  is  not  a  menace  against  England 
and  France.  The  demand  that  Flushing  shall  not  be  fortified 
is  a  menace  to  us.  Fortification  of  Flushing  has  no  more  than 
a  defensive  significance.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  protect  the 
neutrality  of  Holland." 

This  is  all  bluff,  declares  the  London  Times,  in  substance, 
and  we  read : 

"  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  idea  underlying  all 
this  artificial  excitement  is  that  some  unwary  statesman  or 
statesmen  may  really  suggest  a  form  of  international  coopera- 
tion which  could  conveniently  and  indignantly  be  demolished. 
It  has  not  been  forgotten  that  the  apparition  in  shining  armor 
[of  William  II.]  at  the  end  of  the  Bosnian  annexation  crisis  was 
in  a  sense  the  product  of  proposals  to  settle  the  interpretation 
of  a  treaty  by  a  conference  of  the  treaty  Powers.  If  only 
somebody  would  propose  a  conference  now !  " 

The  London  Outlook  calls  a  halt  to  al!  these  international 
suspicions  and  thinks  those  who  indulge  in  them  are  becoming 
next  door  to  hysterical : 

"  The  belief  in  London  and  Paris  is  that  Germany  contem- 
plates the  possibility  of  an  invasion  of  France  through  Bel- 
gium. The  German  suspicion  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  France 
might  seek  to  invade  Germany  by  way  of  the  Meuse  valley,  and 
that  British  troops  might  join  the  invader  by  way  of  Antwerp 
and  the  Scheldt.  One  could  desire  no  better  illustration  of  the 
imperative  need  of  ending  the  tension  which  makes  such  wild 
and  mutual  suspicions  possible." 


HANDLING  DYNAMITE 

THE  FACT  that  boxes  of  dynamite  were  tossed  about 
like  chaff  in  the  explosion  at  Communipaw,  N.  J.,  on 
February  1,  and  the  boxes  splintered  to  pieces,  without 
setting  off  the  explosive  inside,  is  not  considered  at  all  strange 
by  the  experts.  Mr.  Hudson  Maxim,  who  pi-obably  knows  as 
much  about  explosives  as  any  man  living,  tells  in  an  interview 
some  remarkable  instances  of  rough  hand- 
ling of  dynamite  without  the  results  usually 
looked  for.  In  the  Communipaw  explosion  it  is 
now  believed  that  10,000  pounds  of  black  pow- 
der did  the  mischief,  and  that  all  or  most  of 
the  many  tons  of  dynamite  in  the  cars,  on  the 
pier,  and  on  the  very  boats  where  the  powder 
exploded,  remained  as  quiet  as  so  much  putty. 
Dr.  Walter  G.  Hudson,  a  chemical  expert  of 
the  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company, 
holds  this  view,  and  in  his  interview  reported 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  Mr.  Maxim 
says  : 


"  On  an  occasion  like  the  Communipaw  ex- 
plosion, those  who  are  likely  to  know  what 
caused  it  are  generally  killed.  Therefore, 
any  conclusions  as  to  what  may  have  caused 
it  mu&t,  of  necessity,  be  entirely  guesswork. 

"  Dynamite,  as  now  made,  is  quite  insen- 
sitive, and  may  be  handled  and  transported 
with  comparative  safety — in  fact,  if  properly 
handled,  with  perfect  safety  unless  there 
happens  to  be  some  external  condition,  such 
as  a  boiler  explosion  or  a  railroad  collision, 
to  explode  the  dynamite. 

"  In  gelatin  dynamite  the  nitroglycerin  is 
thickened  or  gelatinized  by  dissolving  soluble 
nitrocellulose  in  it.  Then  woodmeal  and 
powdered  nitrate  of  sodium  and  other  ingredi- 
ents are  added  to  make  a  thick,  heavy,  tena- 
cious paste,  which  is  very  insensitive  to  all  forms  of  shock  to 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  subjected.  A  tier  of  cases  of  this  ex- 
plosive may  be  piled  on  top  of  one  another  and  toppled  down 
without  much  danger  of  explosion.  A  wagon-load  tipped  over 
in  the  road  would  not  be  likely  to  explode. 

"  I  know  of  one  instance,  where,  in  a  train  wreck,  the  whole 
end  of  a  car  containing  forcite,  which  is  a  form  of  gelatin 
dynamite,  was  smashed  in  and  many  cases  of  the  dynamite 
broken  open,  with  sticks  of  the  explosive  scattered  about,  some 
of  them  under  the  wheels  and  some  even  passed  over  by  the 
wheels  of  the  train  without  producing  an  explosion. 

"  Many  dynamite  explosions  are  produced  by  the  shipment  of 
black  gunpowder  with  the  dynamite  ;  in  such  a  case  by  careless 
handling  some  free  powder  may  be  scattei-ed  about  and  some 
careless  workman  set  it  off,  either  with  a  match  or  with  a 
cigar  or  with  gravel  on  his  boots,  and  the  explosion  of  this 
would  explode  the  dynamite.  Dynamite  in  all  forms  is  much 
safer  than  black  gunpowder.  ...  I  had  a  man  working  for  me 
once  who  fell  down  a  shaft  forty  feet  with  a  case  of  dynamite 
going  down  ahead  of  him.  The  dynamite  was  unhurt,  but  the 
man  was  nearly  killed  by  the  fall 

"  The  care  that  is  now  exercised  in  the  manufacture  of  dyna- 
mite is  such  that  no  chemical  instability  may  be  taken  as  the 
remotest  possible  cause  of  the  Communipaw  explosion.  Dyna- 
mite is  now  made  so  pure  and  stable  that  there  is  not  any  ma- 
terial likelihood  of  the  explosion  being  produced  by  chemical 
decomposition. 

"  It  is  a  very  common  fallacy  that  frozen  dynamite  is  more 
sensitive  than  unfrozen  dynamite.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  frozen 
dynamite  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  explode.  It  has  happened 
that  when  a  stick  of  dynamite  is  partly  thawed  a  blow  upon 
the  thawed  portion,  with  the  frozen  portion  acting  as  an  anvil, 
has  caused  an  explosion.  There  was  a  man  at  Lake  Hopatcong 
digging  a  w.ell,  who  had  one  arm  blown  off,  one  eye  blown  out, 
and  who  was  mutilated  in  very  many  respects  and  particulars  by 
cutting  a  partially  thawed  stick  of  dynamite  off  with  a  hatchet. 


HUDSON    MAXIM. 

Who  tells  how  safe  it   is  to  handle 
dynamite. 


"  In  the  old  days,  before  Nobel  discovered  dynamite,  that  is 
to  say,  before  Nobel  discovered  that  nitroglycerin  absorbed  in 
infusorial  earth  would  lessen  its  sensitiveness,  nitroglycerin 
used  to  be  frozen  for  safety's  sake,  before  it  was  shipped. 

"  In  regard  to  the  employment  of  greater  restrictions  for  the 
handling  and  transport  of  dynamite,  it  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  dynamite  is  one  of  the  greatest  builders  of  the 
modern  world.  There  is  so  much  work  depending  upon  cheap 
dynamite  that  anything  which  would  enhance  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling or  the  cost  of  production  would  be  very  seriously  felt  by 
the  users  of  dynamite  and  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  building  of  subways 
and  foundations  for  buildings. 

"  The  increase  of  the  cost  of  building  a  sub- 
way by  one  per  cent,  would  pay  very  many 
times  the  damage  of  many  such  explosions  as 
occurred  yesterday.  The  amount  of  actual 
damage  of  an  explosion  like  that  at  Com- 
munipaw is  very  largely  apparent.  There  is 
probably  not  a  building  in  New  York  whose 
foundations  or  walls  are  actually  materially 
damaged.  It  takes  but  a  slight  variation  of 
pressure  to  break  a  pane  of  glass.  A  varia- 
tion of  pressure  of  one-tenth  of  an  ounce  to 
the  square  inch  would  make  about  a  pound 
variation  in  pressure  per  square  foot  on  a 
pane  of  glass,  and  would  be  100  pounds'  press- 
ure on  a  pane  of  glass  ten  feet  square,  which 
would  be  enough  to  break  it.  Such  a  press- 
ure would  not  injure  the  heavy  wails  of  a 
building,  even  tho  the  pressure  were  to  be 
much  greater  than  that. 

'•  Dynamite  explosions  are  generally  due  to 
defect  in  the  human  factor  rather  than  in 
the  explosive  factor.  It  is  impossible  to 
prevent  workmen  from  occasionally  produ- 
cing an  explosion. 

"  I  believe  that  the  laws  to-day  in  regard  to 
the  shipment  and  handling  of  dynamite  are 
altogether  too  strict  as  they  are.  Certainly 
they  are  strict  enough.  The  only  suggestion 
that  I  would  make  is  that  there  be  closer  in- 
spection to  see  that  the  laws  as  they  exist 
are  enforced,  and  not  to  increase  the  stringency  of  the  laws 
themselves. 

"  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  freezing  dynamite  to  make  it 
safer  to  transport,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  would  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  dynamite  somewhat,  and  would  necessitate  thaw- 
ing. In  the  winter  dynamite  necessarily  has  to  be  thawed 
anyway,  and  if  shipped  frozen  in  summer  it  would  have  to  be 
thawed  as  is  now  done,  or  thawed  by  laying  it  in  the  sun  or 
some  warm  place  long  enough  to  allow  it  to  thaw.  All  of  these 
things  mean  extra  handling,  and  more  people  have  been  killed 
in  the  thawing  of  dynamite  than  from  any  other  cause  con- 
nected with  the  handling  of  this  explosive.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  make  men  take  the  necessary  care  in  the  handling 
and  thawing  of  dynamite." 


THE  WATER-ELEPHANT— Some  meager  data  about  this 
mysterious  animal,  said  to  inhabit  the  Central  African  lakes, 
are  given  by  E.  Trouessart  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  January  14). 
He  says : 

"  We  have  learned  the  following  from  Mr.  Le  Petit,  one  of 
the  two  explorei-s  sent  out  by  the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural 
History  into  these  regions,  which  are  still  little  known,  espe- 
cially from  the  standpoint  oT  their  fauna — witness  the  history 
of  the  okapi. 

"  It  was  at  Tomba-Mayi,  on  the  north  bank  of  Lake  Leopold 
II.,  that  Mr.  Le  Petit  saw  these  animals.  The  lake  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Kongo,  in  the  region  of  Loukeni 
(Belgian  Kongo).  The  water-elephants  formed  a  small  herd  of 
five  animals,  which  stopt  at  a  distance  of  about  a  third  of  a 
mile,  so  that  Mr.  Le  Petit  was  able  to  obser\'e  them  for  several 
instants  before  they  plunged  into  the  lake.  The  trunk  and 
ears  are  remarkably  short ;  the  neck,  on  the  contrarj-,  is  longer 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  elephant,  and  the  height  does  not 
exceed  6'.j  feet.     They  seem    to   have  no   means   of    defense. 
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The  imprint  of  the  foot  in  the  mud  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  elephant,  and  the  natives  easily  tell  them  apart. 
The  animals  threw  themselves  into  the  water  while  the  travel- 
ers were  looking  on,  letting  only  the  top  of  the  head  and  the 
trunk  remain  visible,  and  swam  out  into  the  lake. 

"  These  data,  coming  from  a  serious  observer,  are  sufficiently 
definite  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  animal's  existence,  whatever 
its  zoological  relations  may  be. " — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A  PARACHUTE-CLOAK   FOR   AVIATORS 

IN  THE  days  of  voluminous  skirts,  especially  where  these 
were  distended  by  hoops,  there  used  to  be  rumors  of 
women  falling  from  roofs  or  from  trees,  whose  lives  were 
saved  by  their  garments  acting  parachute-wise.  The  fashions 
for  women  are  not  now  adapted  to  this  aeronautic  style  of  life- 


HOW  THE    aviator's    PAKACHUTE-CLOAK  WORKS. 

saving,  and  the  styles  affected  by  men  have  never  been  such  as 
to  favor  it,  but  in  a  special  form  of  cloak  for  aviators,  in- 
vented by  a  Berlin  air-man,  we  see  an  up-to-date  adaptation 
of  the  idea.  With  every  future  aviator  clad  in  one  of  these 
"  fall-mantles  "  it  is  possible  that  the  coming  year  may  escape 
the  sad  record  of  the  one  just  past,  altho  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
those  who  became  entangled  in  the  wreckage  of  their  machines 
could  have  been  helped  by  it.  Says  a  writer  in  La  Nature 
(Paris,  January  14),  discussing  this  subject : 

"  We  can  not  at  present  give  a  full  technical  description  of 
the  device,  for  the  inventor,  who  has  not  yet  obtained  all  his 
patents,  is  unwilling  to  reveal  details.  But  from  an  attentive 
study  of  the  various  photographs  that  we  have  seen,  one  of 
which  is  reproduced  on  this  page,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
mantle  is  made  of  a  fabric  at  once  light,  soft,  and  strong,  which 
has  in  its  longitudinal  folds  metallic  ribs  intended  to  increase 
its  resistance  during  the  fall  and  to  prevent  the  cloak's  being 
lifted  above  the  aviator's  head. 

"  Those  who  have  seen  the  trials  held  in  the  suburbs  of  Ber- 
lin say  that  the  cloak  weighs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  over- 
coat. It  is  sleeveless  and  is  fastened  to  the  body  by  the 
shoulders.  The  neck  has  a  cord  that  adjusts  the  cloak  (the 
fall-mantle,  as  the  owner  calls  it)  to  all  sizes.  The  wearer 
must  take  care  to  button  it  from  top  to  bottom  before  taking 
his  seat  in  the  aeroplane  or  balloon.  .  .  .  Otherwise  it  will 
not  assume  the  parachute  form  during  the  fall." 


A  FLOWER'S  TOILET 

A  BEAUTIFUL  woman  arrayed  for  a  ball  has  been  bathed 
and  brushed  and  drest,  and  perhaps  powdered  and 
penciled  too — we  are  used  to  all  that,  and  we  expect 
it.  But  it  is  something  of  a  shock  to  learn  that  floral  beauties, 
as  we  view  them  in  the  florist's  windows,  have  been  through 
their  little  toilet  also — have  had  their  petals  glued  on,  perhaps, 
or  freshly  curled,  or  their  anthers  trimmed.  The  florist's  toilet- 
case,  we  are  told  by  H.  L.  A.  Blanchon  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  De- 
cember 24) ,  is  almost  as  elaborate  as  that  of  a  woman,  and  holds 
scissors,  pincers,  droppers  for  glue,  pencils,  brushes,  atomizers, 
and  even  crimping-irons  for  "  frizzing  "  the  "  hair "  of  such 
blossoms  as  chrysanthemums.  Most  of  the  flowers  that  deco- 
rate our  houses,  Mr.  Blanchon  tells  us,  have  undergone  some 
kind  of  a  preparatory  toilet,  art  having  been  summoned  to 
perfect  the  work  of  nature.     We  read : 

"  We  do  not  allude  here  to  methods  of  coloring  by  absorp- 
tion that  change  their  original  aspect  altogether,  but  to  the 
'  toilet '  that  they  undergo  in  order  to  conceal  each  imperfection, 
to  prolong  youth  and  life — just  as  a  pretty  woman  pulls  out  her 
first  silvery  hairs  or  powders  her  face. 

"  The  tools  used  by  -florists  for  these  various  manipulations 
are  as  delicate  and  as  numerous  as  those  that  aid  the  toilet 
of  the  most  elegant  of  the  elegants.  They  include  fine  scissors 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes ;  tiny  pincers  for  cutting,  pulling,  or 
grasping ;  crimping-irons ;  and  a  whole  armory  of  pencils, 
brushes,  atomizers,  gum-bottles,  etc 

"  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  large  basket  of  rosebuds  has 
been  freshly  picked ;  many  of  them  are  not  what  they  should 
be.  A  drooping  or  badly  developed  petal  may  completely  spoil 
an  otherwise  perfect  bud.  With  a  tiny  forceps,  the  operator 
passes  rapidly  over  each  flower,  putting  petals  in  their  proper 
places  and  removing  the  bad  ones.  Then  the  flower  is  placed 
on  sale  with  others — faultless  like  its  fellows. 

"  In  bouquets  it  is  important  that  the  buds  shall  keep  shape 
and  not  wither,  so  each  must  be  treated  separately.  As  near 
as  possible  to  the  base  of  the  flower  fine  wires  are  inserted, 
passing  through  the  center  of  the  bud  to  keep  the  petals 
together. 

"  The  same  technic  serves  for  most  flowers  of  other  species : 
their  faulty  petals  are  removed  or  readjusted  ;  for  chrysanthe- 
mums a  sort  of  curling-iron  is  used  with  which  the  petals  are 
crimped  in  elegant  style. 

"  Some  of  the  prettiest  flowers  have  very  weak  stems  that 
can  not  sustain  them  in  the  decorative  ensemble  where  they  must 
play  their  part ;  by  means  of  a  wire  these  feeble  stems  are  re- 
enforced  with  so  much  art  that  their  real  means  of  support  is 
unnoticeable. 

"  But  not  only  must  nature's  faults  be  remedied — her  inevi- 
table ravages  must  be  retarded.  Flowers  often  represent  a 
high  value  and  must  be  made  to  last  as  long  as  possible ;  here 
the  art  of  the  florist  comes  in.  He  has  two  methods  of  keeping 
back  the  maturity  of  the  flower  and  preventing  the  petals  from 
falling  off. 

"  When  fertilization  has  taken  place,  the  flower's  end  has 
been  attained  and  its  various  organs  may  disappear  with  no  in- 
jury to  the  future  of  the  race.  This  is  what  happens  in  na- 
ture, ...  so  that  by  retarding  or  preventing  the  fertilization 
the  life  of  the  flower  may  be  lengthened.  It  is  sufficient  to  cut 
off  the  anthers  to  prevent  the  scattering  of  the  pollen,  which 
is  easily  done  with  the  aid  of  fine  scissors  thrust  into  the  heart 
of  the  corolla 

"  Certain  flowers,  such  as  the  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  pelar- 
goniums, simple  dahlias,  and  others,  lose  their  petals  or  corollas 
even  before  they  begin  to  fade.  This  is  prevented  by  gluing 
the  flowers  together,  by  introducing  a  drop  of  special  gum  into 
the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  thus  fastening  it  to  the  calyx.  Many 
of  the  finest  potted  azaleas,  which  charm  our  eyes  during  the 
early  days  of  spring,  bear  hundreds  of  flowers,  and  as  each  de- 
mands individual  attention,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  is  not  an 
easy  task.  If,  however,  it  is  not  accomplished,  the  plants,  half 
despoiled  of  their  flowers,  will  not  present  the  well-known 
fairy-like  aspect.  In  species  with  separate  petals,  like  the 
dahlias,  each  petal  is  fastened  to  the  calyx  with  a  tiny  droplet 
of  gum.  .  .  .  The  operation  must  be  performed  in  the  shade 
and  outdoors,  to  avoid  burning  the  flowers  with  a  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  liquid. 
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"  Flowers  so  treated  should  be  full-blown,  for  g-umming  stops      such  factories,  mechanical  counters  and  meters  will  check  and 
the  development  of  buds,  which  dry  up  and  soon  die prevent  leaks 


"  Floral  gum  is  found  in  commerce  and  brings  a  high  price  ; 
but  it  is  easily  made,  as  it  is  nothing  but  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  gum  lac 

"  Before  we  have  done  with  the  florists,  let  us  note  a  process 
often  employed  to  g'ive  new  freshness  to  flowers  that  have  be- 
gun to  droop.  Methods  vary  slightly,  but  they  generally  con- 
sist in  placing  the  stems  in  very  warm  water  for  five  minutes, 
then  in  a  dark  and  cool  place  for  about  an  hour.  Before  putting 
them  into  vases,  they  are  sprayed  with  clear  water,  which  pro- 
duces a  charming  dewy  effect  on  the  petals,  well  calculated  to 
attract  the  attention  of  purchasers. 

"  As  with  the  female  sex,  the  toilet  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  flower's  life,  short  tho  it  is."— Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


Ingenuity  and  the  right  counter  will  make  many  small  sa- 
vings possible.     Often  new  uses  will  be  found  for  even  the  best 
known  counter. 
"  In  stamping  out  parts  for  automatic  addressing-machines  al 


MACHINES  THAT  MEASURE  AND  COUNT 

How  WASTE  is  checked  and  losses  are  prevented  in 
factories  by  the  use  of  machinery  to  measure  material 
and  count  product  is  told  in  Factory  (Chicago,  Jan- 
uary) by  Edward  K.  Hammond.  Machines,  Mr.  Hammond  re- 
minds us,  work  as  rapidly  on  Monday  morning  as  on  Thursday 
—their  output  is  uniform.  He  begins  his  article  with  a  little 
story  in  which  he  tells  how  a  box-manufacturer  wanted  to  keep 
closer  check  on  the  raw  material  of  each  day's  output.  His 
shop  was  small  and  he  could  not  afford  a  stock  clerk  to  check 
the  material  used,  but  he  felt  that  the  temptation  to  waste 
was  great.  Paper  for  covering  the  pasteboard  boxes  was 
stored  in  rolls  hung  horizontally  in  a  rack,  and  the  manufac- 
turer rigged  up  a  mechanical  counter  to  record  the  revolutions 
of  the  roll.  Now  as  the  roll  grows  smaller  less  paper  is  un- 
wound per  revolution,  so  that  instead  of  attaching  the  counter 
to  the  shaft  it  was  geared  to  a  rubber-tired  wheel  supported 
on  the  rack  so  that  the  wheel  pressed  against  the  paper  roll. 


A    STEAM -METEK. 


After  this  meter  was  installeii  in  one  power-house,  it  was  discovered  that  an  under- 
around  steam  main  was  discharging  into  a  sewer — a  waste  whicli  before  had  not  been 
noticed  because  it  could  not  be  checked. 

Then  as  the  paper  was  unreeled  the  counter-wheel  turned  by 

friction  and  every  time  a  foot  of  paper  was  taken  off  the  counter 

checked  up  one.     With  this  story  as  a  text,  the  writer  goes  on 

as  follows : 

"  There  are  many  factories  where  defective  processes  and 
wasteful  methods  are  costing  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year.     In 


lllusliatioua  Ubed  wilb  liiiu  ariicU  l>y  cftirtesy  of  **  FricLory,"  Chicsgo. 

SMALL   PAPEK    BOXES    COUNTED    BY    WEIGHT. 

By  counting  the  number  of  boxes  in  a  pound,  the  contents  of  a 
large  basket  are  easily  reckoned  from  the  scales. 

the  factory  of  the  Addressograph  Company,  a  rather  novel  use 
has  been  made  of  automatic  counters. 

"The  superintendent  of  the  plant  knew  that  for  each  indi- 
vidual punch-press  operation  there  is  a  particular  speed  which 
is  most  economical.     This  speed  is  dependent  upon  two  condi- 
tions, the  cost  of  die  maintenance  and  the  relative 
increase  in  production  when  the  machines  are  oper- 
ated at  high  speeds. 

"  When  the  punch  presses  are  worked  too  fast,  the 
cost  of  die  maintenance  becomes  excessive  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  suffers. 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  machines  are 
worked  too  slowly  they  are  not  delivering  the  quan- 
tity of  product  of  which  they  are  capable. 

"  This  mean  speed  has  been  determined  for  each 
individual  operation  and  has  effected  a  marked  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  production  of  stamped  parts. 
"  An  example  of  the  improvement  which  was 
made  in  one  of  the  manufacturing  operations  at  the 
factory  of  the  Addressograph  Company  will  serve 
to  show  the  increase  in  efficiency  which  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  application  of  this  idea. 
In  stamping  out  a  certain  plane  sheet-metal  part, 
it  was  customary  to  work  the  machines  at  a  stroke 
of  two  and  one-half  inches  and  when  operating  under 
this  stroke  the  press  was  capable  of  delivering  fifty 
pieces  per  minute.  As  this  piece  of  work  was  plane 
and  required  very  little  die  clearance,  it  was  found 
possible  to  reduce  the  stroke  of  the  machine  to 
three-fourths  inch  and  to  speed  it  up  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  one  hundred  and  five  pieces  were  pro- 
duced per  minute,  thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  operation  110  per  cent. 

"  The  counter  used  in  keeping  track  of  the  speed  at 
which  the  press  was  operating  might  readily  have 
been  replaced  by  a  tachometer,  so  far  as  determin- 
ing the  speed  of  the  machine  is  concerned,  but  the 
counter  served  a  double  purpose  in  this  case.  It 
showed  both  the  speed  at  which  the  press  is  oper- 
ating and  the  number  of  pieces  which  have  been  produced. 

"  The  counter  did  more.  It  has  been  found  that  the  highest 
grade  of  sheet  metal  is  a  great  advantage  when  working  the 
machines  at  high  speeds.  Where  the  metal  is  one  or  two  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  under  or  over  the  required  thickness,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  dies  are  worn  much  more  rapidly.  The  same 
difficulty  is    experienced   w^hen    there    is  scale  on  the   stock. 
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Either  of  these  conditions  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  die  main- 
tenance and  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  process. 

"  So  the  manufacturer  of  stock  has  been  offered  a  bonus  for 
stock  which  comes  up  to  rigid  specifications.  This  plan  has 
also  been  the  means  of  effecting  a  material  saving.  In  some 
cases,  the  paj-ment  of  a  bonus  of  $10  a  car  for  stock  which  ful- 
fils rigid  specifications  has  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  working  this  amount  of  stock  up  into  product  by  as  much  as 
$50.     And  it  all  started  with  a  little  counter." 


day, 
zinc. 


A  PIONEER  IN   ALUMINUM 

y4  LUMINUM  at  $12  a  pound  in  1885,  when  Charles  Martin 
/-\  Hall  was  a  student  in  Oberlin  College,  was,  if  not  a 
-*•  ^  precious  metal,  at  least  a  costly  one.  Aluminum  to- 
at  22  cents  a  pound,  has  replaced  copper,  tin,  lead, 
and  other  metals  for  the  commonest  household  uses. 
This  has  come  about  largely  because  while 
still  in  college  young  Hall  determined 
to  find  out  a  cheaper  process  of  manu- 
facturing it.  In  presenting  to  Mr.  Hall 
the  American  Electrochemical  Society's 
Perkin  medal  recently.  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler, 
dean  of  American  chemists,  took  occasion  to 
review  the  history  of  aluminum  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  part  played  by  Americans  in 
its  development.  As  early  as  1807,  we  are 
reminded.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  obtained  an 
alloy ;  and  twenty  years  later  Woehler  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating  the  metal  itself.  In  1855 
aluminum  sold  at  $90  a  pound  in  Paris.  By 
1886  the  price  had  dropt  to  $12,  and  during 
the  same  year  Hamilton  Y.  Castner,  an 
American,  brought  it  down  to  $4,  by  his  new 
process  of  preparing  sodium,  which  was  es- 
sential to  its  reduction.  Shortly  after  this, 
Hall,  a  few  months  out  of  college  and  only 
22  years  old,  "  discovered  and  invented  what 
had  escaped  Woehler,  Rose,  Denille,  and 
many  of  the  other  world-renowned  chemists 
who  had  busied  themselves  with  aluminum 
over  a  period  of  half  a  century."  He  pro- 
duced a  solution  of  alumina  from  which  the 
metal  could  be  obtained  by  electric  decom- 
position. Dr.  Chandler  went  on  to  tell,  as 
quoted  in  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering  (New  York, 
February),  how  after  some  experimenting.  Hall's  thoughts 
turned  to  electrolysis : 

"About  October  1,  1885,  he  began  to  seek  a  suitable  anhy- 
drous solvent  tor  alumina,  operative  at  a  practicable  tempera- 
ture, which  would  bring  the  alumina  into  a  fluid  condition  in 
which  it  would  yield  to  the  electric  current. 

"  Fluorspar  and  the  fluorides  of  magnesium,  sodium,  potas- 
sium, and  aluminum  were  successively  tried,  but  were  found  to 
be  too  infusible  and  to  dissolve  little,  if  any,  alumina. 

"  On  February  10,  1886,  he  tried  cryolite,  the  double  fluoride 
of  sodium  and  aluminum.  This  fused  readily  at  a  very  moder- 
ate temperature  and  when  he  dropt  in  the  white  powder  of 
alumina  it  dissolved  and  disappeared  as  does  powdered  sugar 
or  salt  in  boiling  water.  It  dissolved  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  25  per  cent,  and  the  solution  was  clear  and  limpid. 

"  He  thus  made  his  first  great  discovery.  He  proceeded  at 
once  to  apply  the  electric  current  to  this  solution.  His  first 
experiments  with  clay  crucibles  were  not  successful ;  but  on 
February  23,  1886,  he  employed  a  carbon-lined  crucible  and 
was  successful  in  obtaining  aluminum.  He  had  achieved  suc- 
cess in  inventing  a  process  for  making  aluminum  directly  from 
alumina  by  electrolysis  under  conditions  which  promised  to  rev- 
olutionize the  industrj'  and  furnish  the  metal  at  so  low  a  price 
as  to  enable  it  to  replace  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  and  other 
metals  for  an  endless  variety  of  purposes 

"  Hall  did  not  escape  the  usual  experience  of  the  successful 


inventor.  He  was  obliged  to  sustain  in  court  the  originality  of 
his  invention.  The  suit  was  brought  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio  and  after  an  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  the  prior  art  the  patent  was  sustained. 
The  opinion  was  written  by  Judge  William  Howard  Taft,  now 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  wrote :  '  Hall  was  a  pioneer 
and  is  entitled  to  the  advantages  which  that  fact  gives  him  in 
the  patent  laws. ' 

"  The  court  declared  the  patent  valid  and  issued  a  perpet- 
ual injunction  against  the  defendants.  For  various  reasons 
there  was  considerable  delay  in  devising  suitable  means  for 
applying  the  invention  on  a  manufacturing  scale  and  securing 
the  necessary  capital.  But  at  last,  in  November,  1888,  he  be- 
gan work  in  his  factory  at  Kensington,  near  Pittsburg,  pro- 
ducing 50  pounds  of  metal  a  day.  Since  that  date  his  progress 
has  been  wonderful.  He  soon  erected  larger  works  at  Niagara 
Falls  as  the  first  consumer  of  the  electricity  supplied  by  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company.  At  the  present  time  the  com- 
pany has  three  establishments  at  Niagara  Falls,  one  at  Mas- 
sena  in  New  York  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  one  at  Shawinigan 
Falls  in  Canada.  The  total  consumption  of 
electricity  is  140,000  horse-power,  probably 
a  larger  amount  than  is  consumed  by  any 
other  electrochemical  works  in  the  world. 
The  annual  output  of  aluminum  is  now 
40,000,000  pounds.  The  first  metal  produced 
at  Kensington  was  sold  at  $2  per  pound ;  the 
price  now  is  about  22  cents. 

"  The  early  dreams  of  the  young  undergrad- 
uate have  certainly  been  realized." 


TIME  -  EFFICIENCY 
SCHOOLS 


IN 
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CHARLES    MAHTIN    HALL, 

Who,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
made  possible  the  present  widespread 
use  of  aluminum. 


GREAT  factory  that  ran  only  on  part 
time  when  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  its  product  would  not  be  con- 
sidered efficient.  Yet  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, despite  the  demand  for  more  thorough 
education  and  the  complaint  that  it  takes  too 
many  years  to  get  it,  are  idle  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  and  for  many  hours  during 
the  week.  This  is  one  of  the  points  brought 
out  by  Morris  L.  Cooke  in  his  Carnegie 
Foundation  Report,  to  which  allusion  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  these  columns.  That  re- 
port has  been  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
an  institution  of  learning  can  not  be  run  just 
like  a  factory.  The  Engineering  Record 
(New  York)  believes  that  the  report  contains  some  things — 
this  among  them — that  are  worth  the  careful  study  and  atten- 
tion of  the  colleges.     Says  this  paper  : 

"  In  a  typical  technical  school,  which  is  well  known  in  the 
educational  world,  the  college  year  begins  about  the  middle 
of  September  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  following  June. 
This  is  a  period  of  about  260  days,  of  which  37  are  Sundays  and 
223  are  working-days.  In  these  223  working-days  there  are  51 
holidays,  including  the  half-holidays  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day afternoons  of  each  week  and  the  vacations  at  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  other  similar  periods,  during  which  ex- 
ercises are  suspended.  Therefore,  there  are  only  172  days  in 
each  year  upon  which  college  exercises  are  held.  These  172 
days  constitute  77  percent,  of  the  available  working-time  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  and  only  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  working- 
time  of  the  calendar  year.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  an  insti- 
tution is  efficiently  managed  when  it  utilizes  only  77  per  cent, 
of  its  available  working-period,  and  certainly  the  equipment 
and  plant  can  not  be  used  to  the  greatest  advantage  if  the  stu- 
dents are  present  only  55  per  cent,  of  the  available  working 
days  in  the  calendar  year. 

"  Students  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  communities 
which  give  them  such  splendid  opportunities,  and  the  communi- 
ties have  a  right  to  expect  reasonable  returns  for  the  energies 
put  forth  in  their  behalf.  Of  course  all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy ;  but  too  much  play  lowers  his  efficiency ; 
too  much  play  makes  him  so  lazy  and  so  frivolous  that  when 
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he  leaves  college  and  assumes  his  duties  at  the  desk  or  in  the 
shop  his  employer  finds  that  it  takes  a  good  while  for  Jack  to 
get  rid  of  the  careless  and  irresponsible  habits  acquired  under 
a  system  which  in  reality  is  largely  responsible  for  his  failure. 
The  average  age  of  students  at  graduation  has  been  steadily 
increasing  for  some  time,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the 
average  age  of  the  graduating  classes  in  engineering  courses 
to  be  twenty-three  years,  a  time  of  life  when  a  man  should 
certainly  be  expected  to  be  doing  his  share  of  the  world's  work, 
or  at  least  preparing  himself  so  that  when  he  does  begin  to 
carry  on  his  duties  he  will  show  that  the  time  and  energy  spent 
upon  him  and  by  him  are  worth  while  and  are  conducive  to 
greater  efficiency. 

"  It  therefore  seems  that  a  much  better  way  than  that  in 
vogue  at  present  in  most  schools  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
idle  time;  to  work  more  uniformly  throughout  the  school  period 
—and  then  to  send  the  students  from  school  to  work,  preferably 
out  of  doors,  during  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  a  long 
summer's  vacation.  Of  course  some  time  should  be  used  for 
recreation.  The  use  of  college  plants  is  certainly  not  what  it 
should  be,  since  many  buildings  are  left  idle 
a  great  part  of  the  time,  in  many  cases  about 
one-half  the  time.  The  use  of  these  buildings 
should  be  more  nearly  continuous  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  rotation  of  students  and  teachers  so  that 
no  one  person  would  be  required  to  work  all 
the  time.  This  system  could  be  made  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  schools  somewhat,  be- 
cause in  several  cases  one  plant  could  be 
made  to  do  the  work  now  done  by  two.  It 
would  require  good  management  and  would 
meet  with  much  opposition,  but  this  is  usu- 
ally the  case  with  all  reforms.  The  Engi- 
neering Record's  advice  to  its  college  friends 
is  that  they  should  not  throw  aside  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  report  lightly,  but  should 
study  it  carefully  and  adopt  those  recom- 
mendations which  are  found  to  be  applicable. 
It  is  throwing  the  searchlight  of  economical 
business  analysis  into  places  where  business 
has  too  often  been  considered  something  sor- 
did and  undignified." 


FATIGUE  AND  MORALITY 

Is  A  TIRED  PERSON  a  good  citizen? 
What  is  the  relation  between  fatigue 
and  the  likelihood  of  doing  good  social 
service — of  living  a  useful  life  in  proper  rela- 
tions with  one's  fellows  ?  This  is  practically 
the  question  asked  by  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey, 
Professor  of  Physical  Instruction  in  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  in  a  recent  paper  printed  in  abstract  in  Good 
Health  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  February).  The  answer  de- 
pends on  what  we  mean  by  fatigue.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  being  normally  and  healthfully  tired ;  there  is  also  abnormal 
and  unhealthy  fatigue.  The  former.  Dr.  Storey  tells  us,  is  one 
of  the  best  promoters  and  preservers  of  right  living  that  we 
have ;  the  latter  is  quite  the  reverse : 

"  Normal  or  physiological  fatigue  is  that  condition  present 
when  the  normal  physiological  processes  are  able  to  restore 
functional  losses  and  repair  structural  injuries  and  to  neutralize, 
utilize,  or  remove  the  toxic  products  of  tissue  chemistry  conse- 
quent upon  the  day's  work  in  time  to  prepare  the  individual  so 
that  he  may  meet  the  following  day's  demand  physiologically 
efficient  and  without  a  left-over  residue  of  fatigue  from  the 
day  that  has  passed.  .  .  .  Abnormal  or  pathological  fatigue  is 
present  when  the  normal  physiological  processes  are  deranged 
and  therefore  unable  to  completely  restore  tissue  losses  or  re- 
pair structural  injuries  or  protect  the  various  susceptible  organs 
from  the  irritating  fatigue  products  of  the  day's  work  so  that 
the  effects  of  one  day's  work  are  still  present  when  the  next 
day's  work  is  undertaken 

"It  is,  therefore,  logical  to  consider  the  relationship  of 
fatigue  and  morality  from  two  points  of  view.  One  point  is 
from  that  of  normal  fatigue  in  which  untoward  fatigue  effects 
are  prevented  by  normal  physiological  processes,    the  other 


DR.    THOMAS    A.    STOREY. 

Unhealthy  and  abnormal  fatigue,  he 
believes,  cause.s  mental  and  moral  irreg- 
ularities and  misconduct. 


would  be  from  the  standpoint  of  abnormal  or  pathological  fa- 
tigue in  which  the  untoward  effects  of  fatigue  are  not  checked 
but  are  still  worse  emphasized  by  and  combined  with  the  effects 
of  physiological  and  anatomical  damages  produced  by  various 
bad  habits  of  hygiene.  And  so  if  there  is  any  relationship  be- 
tween fatigue  and  morality  it  must  be  either  a  relationship 
between  sound  health  and  right  conduct  as  in  normal  physio- 
logical fatigue,  or  it  must  be  a  relationship  between  poor 
health  and  right  conduct,  as  in  what  I  have  chosen  to  call  ab- 
normal or  pathological  fatigue. 

"  Under  normal  physiological  conditions  the  lawyer  or  the 
laborer  meets  his  to-day  with  no  disabling  tissue  memory  of 
yesterday.  The  sewing-girl  or  the  society  woman,  the  doctor  or 
the  draftsman,  the  clerk  or  the  capitalist,  the  teacher  or 
the  housewife,  the  poet  or  the  preacher,  each  meets  his  to-day 
with  a  feeling  of  adequacy  and  a  reality  of  adequacy  born  of 
right  physiological  conduct  in  the  work  of  yesterday.  In 
normal  or  physiological  fatigue  we  are  dealing  with  normal  ra- 
tional physical  conditions  characteristic  of  the  normal  average 
man.  It  is  probable  that  on  the  average  such  an  individual 
adopts  normal  moral  standards  of  conduct." 

In  abnormal  or  pathological  fatigue,  on  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  Storey  goes  on  to  say,  the 
fatigue  effects  of  one  day  are  added  to  those 
of  the  following  day.  The  restoration  of 
losses  is  not  complete.  In  addition  there  are 
other  effects  of  the  bad  habits  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  which  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  accumulation  of  these  same  fatigue 
effects : 

"  We  have  then  a  muscular  or  other  fatigue 
combined  with  nervous  indigestion,  headache, 
irritability,  or  any  other  of  the  great  variety 
of  nervous  or  physical  evidences  of  physiolog- 
ical derangement.  That  these  conditions  in- 
fluence human  conduct  seems  to  be  evident 
in  a  great  many  ways.  There  is  not  only  ap- 
parently a  close  association  between  bad 
habits  of  living  and  bad  moral  habits,  but 
there  is  also  apparently  a  close  relation  be- 
tween the  pathology  of  fatigue  as  a  cause  and 

moral  misconduct  as  an  effect 

"  The  association  of  petty  vices  and  gross 
vices  with  chronic  fatigue  causes,  accompan- 
iments, and  effects  is  fairly  constant.  There 
may  be  no  scientifically  proved  causal  rela- 
tionship, but  the  relationship  of  association 
is  there,  .  .  ,  and  we  are  very  likely  to 
judge  facts,  like  people,  by  the  company  they 
keep. 

"  Our  experience  with  the  truant  and  unruly 
boy;  our  experience  in  the  juvenile  courts,  reform  schools,  and 
penitentiary  ;  our  experience  with  the  neurological  patient  and 
the  mental  patient;  and  our  experience  in  general  with  the 
criminal  and  the  suicide  all  seem  to  point  to  a  close  associa- 
tion between  fundamentally  bad  hygiene,  chronic  fatigue,  and 
mental  and  moral  irregularities  and  misconduct. 

"  The  man  who  works  each  day  under  a  severe  mental  or 
physical  strain  and  fails  to  keep  his  physiological  life  in  condi- 
tion to  make  good  his  energy  losses  is  not  necessarily  a  criminal ; 
he  is  not  necessarily  immoral ;  he  may  support  the  burden  of 
his  daily  fatigue  and  bad  hygiene  with  moral  success.  He  may 
be  only  a  tired,  irritable,  nerv  us  dyspeptic.  But  such  men  are 
commonly  not  the  best  husbands ;  they  are  commonly  not  the 
best  fathers,  and  they  are  commonly  not  the  best  citizens. 
Such  women  are  usually  not  good  wives,  and  they  are  as  a  rule 
not  successful  mothers.  In  such  cases  the  standards  for  per- 
sonal, social,  business,  civic,  or  national  morals  are  likely  not 
to  be  beyond  criticism.  Such  men  are  less  likely  to  discriminate 
between  right  conduct  and  wrong  conduct.  Such  men  are  likely 
to  be  unwise  in  the  selection  of  their  modes  of  relaxation  and 
rest.  The  clouded  judgment  and  the  dull  conscience  of  abnor- 
mal fatigue  make  the  choice  of  legitimate  recreation  difficult. 
The  irritability,  the  restlessness,  the  dissatisfaction  that  comes 
at  the  end  of  the  fatiguing  day,  and  as  a  result  of  fundamen- 
tally bad  hygiene,  has  led  many  a  man  and  many  a  woman  to 
search  for  recreation,  for  change,  and  for  pleasure  in  places 
where  the  recreation  is  a  further  drain,  where  the  change  is 
for  the  worse,  and  the  pleasure  is  immoral." 


HORACE  GREELEY'S  CENTENARY 

MUSICIANS  and  men  of  letters  get  their  full  due  of 
centenary  honors,  but  editors  come  in  for  sparing 
recognition.  Horace  Greeley  is  one  of  those  who  can 
not  be  omitted.  He  and  TJie  Tribune  are  almost  one  in  the  mem- 
ories of  the  last  mid-century.  He  was  the  one,  says  Mr.  Albert 
E.  Pillsbury,  "  to  make  our  American  kings  and  clergy  bow 
down  before  the  first  '  broad-sheet  dynasty  '  known  to  the  New 
World."  These  words,  which  form  a  part  of  Mr.  Pillsbury's 
address  at  the  celebration  held 
at  Greeley's  birthplace,  Am- 
herst, N.  H.,  on  February  3,  are 
taken  from  Carlyle's  "  Sartor 
Resartus."  It  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  at  the  time 
Greeley  was  wending  his  way 
afoot  to  seek  his  fortune  in  New 
York,  Carlyle  published  the  book 
in  which  occur  these  words : 

"The  journalists  are  now  the 
true  kings  and  clergy.  Hence- 
forth historians,  unless  they  are 
fools,  must  write  not  of  Bourbon 
dynasties,  and  Tudors,  and  Haps- 
burgs,  but  of  broad-sheet  dynas- 
ties, according  as  this  or  the 
other  able  editor,  or  combina- 
tion of  able  editors,  gains  the 
world's  ear." 

Mr.  Pillsbury,  formerly  Attor- 
ney General  of  Massachusetts, 
was  chosen  as  the  orator  of  the 
Amherst  celebration  by  reason 
of  his  birth  in  Milford,  the 
town  adjoining.  As  reported  by 
the  New  York  Tribune,  he  ob- 
serves that  the  story  of  Horace 
Greeley  is  the  familiar  American 
story  of  a  boy  who  worked  his 
way  from  sordid  poverty  to  fame 
and  history.  He  is  "  unique  even 
among  what  are  called  self-made 
men."  As  an  example  of  the 
identification  of  a  great  journal 
and  a  great  personality  his  posi- 
tion is  thus  defined : 


By  courtesy  of  **The  Editor  aud  Publisher,"  New  York. 

HORACE  GREELEY, 

Who  made  "  our  American  kings  and  clergy  bow  down  before 
the  first  '  broad-sheet  dynasty '  known  to  the  New  World." 


"  From  the  late  forties  The  Tribune  was  the  leading  news- 
paper of  the  country.  In  a  letter  written  thirty-nine  years  ago 
to-day,  February  3,  1872,  Greeley  said  that  the  circulation  of  the 
daily  had  been  in  ordinary  times  40,000,  and  of  the  weekly  120,- 
000  copies,  but  figures  never  measured  the  influence  of  The  Trib- 
une, which  extended  far  beyond  its  own  readers.  In  Greeley's 
time  a  leading  newspaper  was  a  social  and  political  power,  ad- 
drest  to  thinking  people  and  read  for  its  opinions  no  less  than 
for  the  news.  It  usually  represented  a  real  character,  and  often 
a  great  character.  It  had  a  constituency  built  up  by  the  public 
confidence  in  the  man  behind  it.  Of  all  these  Greeley  was  the 
first  in  the  eye  of  the  people,  and  The  Tribune  spoke  with  his 
voice. 

"  Established  in  protest  against  the  Jefferson  Brick  journalism 
stigmatized  by  Charles  Dickens  as  the  American  type,  it  was 
clean,  independent,  honest,  and  fearless.  Greeley  spoke  to  the 
people  in  their  own  tongue  and,  as  it  were,  face  to  face.  A 
habit  of  signing  his  articles  with  his  name  or  initials  gave  them 
a  direct  personal  element,  and  many  an  honest  countryman  who 
never  saw  Horace  Greeley  felt  that  he  had  talked  with  him  and 
knew  him.  He  could  smite  with  a  rough  and  heavy  hand,  whose 
blow  was  terrible  and  sometimes  fatal.     Greeley  was  neither 


nice  nor  polite  in  his  choice  of  words.  The  most  peaceable  and 
kindly  of  men,  he  was  hot  of  temper  and  a  master  of  vituper- 
ation. The  much-quoted  retort,  '  You  lie,  you  villain,  you  lie,' 
was  not  an  everyday  affair,  but  he  answered  the  fool  according 
to  his  folly,  and  never  hesitated  to  enforce  his  arguments  by 
epithets  if  he  thought  they  were  deserved.  The  clearness  and 
vigor  of  his  style,  the  open  sincerity  of  his  opinions,  and  the 
universal  confidence  in  his  integrity  gave  him  a  hold  on  the 
popular  mind  unparalleled  in  journalism. 

"  The  Weekly  Tribune  speedily  found  its  way  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  Northern  States  and  followed  the  tide  of  em- 
igration to  the  West,     With  the  farmers,  who  regarded  Greeley 

as  one  of  themselves,  it  was 
especially  strong.  Toiling  and 
thinking  multitudes  read  it,  be- 
lieved it,  and  voted  by  it.  Every 
other  newspaper  quoted  The 
Tribune,  and  it  was  not  only  the 
most  widely  read  but  the  most 
universally  talked  about.  An- 
drew Fletcher  said  that  he  who 
can  make  the  ballads  of  a  nation 
need  not  care  who  makes  its 
laws.  The  real  leader  and  ruler, 
to  whom  all  others  are  mere 
puppets,  is  the  man  who  shapes 
the  course  of  public  thought. 
Such  was  Horace  Greeley.  In 
the  critical  period,  when  the 
forces  of  public  opinion  were 
alining  themselves  for  the  final 
struggle  with  the  slave  power,  a 
moral  issue  was  uppermost,  the 
appeal  was  to  the  moral  sense, 
and  Greeley  reached  the  public 
conscience.  With  the  '  Libera- 
tor,' '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  '  The 
Biglow  Papers,'  and  the  stirring 
lyrics  of  Whittier,  The  Tribune 
must  be  given  a  place  as  one  of 
the  great  forces  that  settled  the 
public  resolve  against  slavery 
and  steeled  the  nation  for  war." 

The  Tribune  made  Greeley 
"  the  best-known  man  in  Amer- 
ica," says  Mr.  Pillsbury,  adding: 

"  Never  holding  public  office 
but  to  serve  out  three  months  of 
an  [unexpired  term  in  Congress, 
in  which  fragment  of  time  he 
broke  down  the  abuses  of  the 
mileage  system  and  opened  the 
way  to  the  national  policy  of  the 
homestead  laws,  he  was  the  most 
public  character  in  the  country. 
The  oddities  of  his  dress  and  manner,  the  patriarchal  head  and 
face,  the  old  hat  and  old  white  coat,  the  cravat  awry,  the  bag- 
ging trousers,  the  shambling  gait,  celebrated  in  print  and 
caricature,  made  him  one  of  the  sights  of  New  York  and  he 
would  have  been  recognized  at  any  crossroads  of  the  United 
States.  As  The  Tribune  was  more  talked  about  than  any  other 
paper,  so  Greeley  himself  was  more  talked  about  than  any 
other  man.  His  name  was  familiar  to  every  tongue  and  his 
character  to  every  man  who  could  read.  Any  bright  schoolboy 
could  have  told  what  '  H.  G. '  stood  for,  and  any  voting  citizen 
could  have  told  what  Horace  Greeley  stood  for. 

"  Wq  are  here  to  remember  Horace  Greeley,  not  to  praise 
him.  So  strange  a  combination  of  strength  and  weakness  of- 
fered many  points  of  attack.  Wise  as  a  sage  and  simple  as  a 
child,  fixt  in  opinion  and  unstable  of  judgment,  full  of  benev- 
olence to  every  living  creature  and  almost  as  full  of  prejudice, 
disposed  to  peace  but  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,  a  lover  of 
man  and  a  hater  of  men,  the  Scotch  pugnacity  of  his  honest 
nature  struck  fiercely  at  every  rogue,  hypocrite,  and  humbug, 
and  at  some  just  men  and  causes.  Where  there  are  blows  to 
give  there  are  blows  to  take.  It  is  small  wonder  that  this 
dynamic,   if    peaceful,    character  was  more   hated,   admired. 
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abused,  vilified,  believed  in,  and  followed  than  any  other  man 
of  his  time. 

"  With  the  approach  of  the  Rebellion,  Greeley  became  a  more 
important  character  than  ever  before.  His  place  in  journalism 
was  already  first.  He  was  about  to  take  a  larger  place  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  His  erratic  course  through  this  period 
has  left  shadows  upon  his  reputation,  but  no  stain  upon  it. 
His  integrity  of  character  and  purity  of  motive  were  never 
questioned." 

Tales  without  number  are  extant  of  Greeley's  acts  and  words 
and  personal  mannerisms  as  editor  of  The  Tribune,  says  that 
journal  in  another  column.  The  "  usual  proportion  must  be  con- 
sidered apocryphal."  In  his  correspondence,  we  are  reminded, 
"  as  in  his  editorials,  he  was  direct,  epigrammatic,  often  uncon- 
ventional and  frequently  humor- 
ous and  satirical  in  a  quaint 
and  whimsical  fashion."  An 
example  here  given  is  particu- 
larly apropos  to-day  in  view  of 
the  competition  for  the  posses- 
sion of  rare  manuscripts  of 
famous  authors : 


— .-^~--^^~*^- 


From  an  old  print  that  first  ha<l  c 
when  Greeley  espoused 


"  A  gushing  youth  once  wrote 
to  him  assuming  that  among 
his  '  literary  treasures'  he  had 
preserved  ' several  autographs 
of  our  country's  late  lamented 
poet,  Edgar  A.  Poe,'  and  asking 
him  to  send  him  one  of  them. 
Greeley  promptly  responded : 
'  Among  my  literary  treasures 
there  happens  to  be  exactly  one 
autograph  of  our  country's  late 
lamented  poet,  Edgar  A.  Poe. 
It  is  a  note  of  hand  for  fifty 
dollars,  with  my  indorsement 
across  the  back.  It  cost  me 
exactly  $50.75  (including  pro- 
test), and  you  may  have  it  for 
half  that  amount. '  Mr.  Greeley 
remarked  many  years  afterward 
that  that ,  autograph  still  re- 
mained on  his  hands,  and  was 
still  for  sale  at  first  cost,  '  de- 
spite the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
depreciation  of  our  currency.' 

"  On  another  occasion  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  entire 
stranger  living  hundreds  of 
miles  away,   who  asked  him  to 

lend  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  paying  a  mortgage  on  his  farm, 
and  who  added  in  a  postscript :  '  My  religious  views  are  radi- 
cally antagonist  to  yours ;  but  I  know  no  member  of  my  own 
church  of  whom  I  would  so  readily,  and  with  such  confidence, 
ask  such  a  favor,  as  of  you.'  This  postscript  impelled  Greeley, 
instead  of  dropping  the  letter  into  the  waste  basket,  to  write 
a  brief  reply,  declining  to  lend  the  money,  and  adding:  '  Your 
P.  S.  prompts  the  suggestion  that,  whenever  I  shall  be  moved 
to  seek  favors  of  the  members  of  some  other  church,  rather 
than  of  that  to  which  I  have  hitherto  adhered,  I  shall  make 
haste  to  join  that  other  church. '  " 

Never  in  any  such  undertaking,  it  is  asserted,  has  a  man 
gathered  to  himself  such  associates  as  he  had  on  the  staff  of 
The  Tribune — 

"  An  honor  roll  of  American  light  and  leading :  George  William 
Curtis,  George  Ripley,  Margaret  Fuller,  Charles  A.  Dana, 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  Bayard  Taylor,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
William  D.  Howells,  Richard  Hildreth,  Richard  Grant  White, 
Henry  James,  Whitelaw  Reid,  John  Hay,  Carl  Schurz,  Clarence 
Cook,  William  Winter,  Grace  Greenwood,  Kate  Field,  Noah 
Brooks,  Joel  T.  Headley,  and  a  host  of  their  compeers.  Upon 
every  one  of  them  he  imprest  his  own  authoritative  individ- 
uality, from  them  he  evoked  such  loyalty  and  love  as  few  men 
have  ever  known,  and  through  them  and  through  their  succes- 
sors, in  ever  widening  circles,  he  sent  his  influence  radiating 
and  expanding  throughout  the  nation  and  throughout  the  world." 


Greeley's  first  day  in^  new  tork. 


"SINGER'S  ENGLISH"  MADE  IN  ITALY 

THE  PERSISTENCE  with  which  people  discuss  the  de- 
sirability of  opera  sung  in  English  seems  to  indicate 
that  we  shall  some  day  have  the  thing  itself.  When  we 
do,  some  doubt  if  we  shall  find  it  an  unmixt  blessing.  Last 
year  when  Mr.  Converse's  "  Pipe  of  Desire  "  was  sung,  many 
critics  complained  that  the  opera  might  have  just  as  well  been 
sung  in  any  other  language,  so  far  as  the  words  being  under- 
stood by  the  audience  was  concerned.  Few  knew  what  it  was  all 
about.  It  was  natural,  of  course,  to  blame  the  poor  diction  of 
the  singers,  but  it  seems  we  must  rather  blame  their  Italian 
masters,    who  have  been  teaching    singers    for  generations. 

The  London  Times  gives  us  a 
tabulated  system  of  linguistic 
changes  for  which  we  have  the 
'  Italian  teachers  to  thank.  Some 
of  our  vowel  sounds  are  ban- 
ished, others  modified,  our  r's 
have  been  rolled  and  our  con- 
sonants generally  have  been 
weakened — all  showing"  an  ob- 
vious attempt  to  bring  it  nearer 
to  the  Italian  habit  of  speech." 
The  process,  observes  The 
Times,  "  may  have  made  it  more 
convenient  for  the  Italian  mas- 
ters to  teach  us  how  to  sing— a 
privilege  we  have  enjoyed  for 
centuries,  doubtless  to  our  mu- 
tual advantage — but  neverthe- 
less the  changing  of  a  few  vowel 
characters  has  probably  had  a 
much  more  far-reaching  effect 
upon  English  singing  than 
would  be  generally  imagined." 
There  is,  declares  The  Times,  a 
wrong  principle  implied,  which 
the  Italians  themselves  would 
not  tolerate  in  their  own  lan- 
guage.    Here  is  the  system  : 


urrency  during  anti-slavery  days, 
the  cause  of  abolition. 


"  The   dialect    itself  is   well 

worth  a  little  study,  if  only  to 

prove  the  nature  of  its  origin 

and  to  corroborate  the  recent  history  of  singing-teaching  in 

England.     The   most   distinctly  linguistic  variations   are   the 

following : 

"  1.  The  light  '  a  '  as  in  '  hand  '  is  changed  to  '  ah.' 

"  2.  The  soft-sounding  '  u  '  as  in  '  love  '  is  changed  to  the 
short  '  6  '  as  in  '  of. ' 

"  3.  The  vowel  sounds  associated  with  '  r  '  in  '  er, '  '  or, '  '  ir, ' 
'ur,'  are  altered  variously  in  sounding  the  '  r. ' 

"  4.  The  short  '  i  '  as  in  '  hit,'  which  forms  the  first  part  of 
the  sound  in  '  here,*  is  changed  to  '  ee  '^ — e.g.,  '  hee-rr. ' 

"  5.  The  bright-sounding  '  i  '  as  in  '  high  '  is  broadened  to 
'ah-ee. ' 

"  6.  The  rolling  '  r  '  is  introduced  before  other  consonants  and 
at  the  end  of  words,  contrary  to  English  custom. 

"7.  All  the  consonants  are  generally  weak,  especially  those 
which  are  aspirated  '  h.'  '  f,'  '  th,'  '  s.' 

"  There  are  many  other  exaggerated  vowel  changes  heard 
far  too  often,  especially  in  the  upper  and  lower  notes  of  the 
vocal  compass ;  but  they  belong  less  to  the  singer's  language 
than  to  bad  singing  in  general,  and  are  shared  with  singers  of 
all  languages  who  can  not  maintain  the  character  of  their 
vowels  throughout  a  phrase. 

"  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  analysis  of  vowel  sounds 
in  the  Resonator  scale  will  notice  at  once  that  the  charac- 
teristically English  sounds  in  the  middle  section  of  the  scale 
are  those  which  suffer  most.  They  are  undoubtedly  more 
delicate  in  their  constitution  than  the  more  universal  vowels. 
But  what   is    more   significant    to   us    is   the   fact   that   the 
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particular  vowel  sounds  which  are  changed  are  those  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  Italian  language." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  observes  this  writer,  that  the  influ- 
ence which  made  changes  in  the  sounds  of  our  language  has 
tended  to  demoralize  the  art  of  "  English  singing." 

"  It  has  lowered  the  WvTds  in  the  estimation  of  the  singer, 
the  composer,  the  author,  and  the  public,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  performance,  composition,  and  criticism. 

"  This    heavy   indictment  is 

not  brought  against  our  for-        -  i     M^T       

eign  masters  themselves,  but  -    -  ^f 

against  the  mistaken  principle 
which  underlies  their  tradi- 
tion. For  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  an  Italian  tradition 
which  does  not  produce  the 
English  language  in  English 
singing  in  the  same  way  that 
it  might  produce  the  Italian" 
language  in  Italian  singing  is, 
for  us  at  least,  a  failure. 

"  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
only  fault  to  be  found  with 
English  singing  is  the  mispro- 
nunciation of  certain  words. 
But  the  principle  of  altering 
the  character  of  a  vowel,  or 
any  sound  of  language,  from 
what  would  be  considered  the 
best  possible  in  English  speech 
is  contrary  to  every  natural 
phonological  law  and  fatal  to 
the  singer's  sense  of  expres- 
sion in  words.     To  deprive   a 

singer  of  the  freedom  he  must  have  to  express  himself  in  his 
own  form  of  language  is  as  opposed  to  the  old  Italian  tradi- 
tion as  it  is  to  all  that  is  rational  in  the  production  of  vocal 
sound.  Moreover  it  leads  insidiously  to  the  obscuration  of 
words  and  to  most  of  the  particular  technical  defects  which 
form  the  ground  of  our  complaint  against  English  singing." 

We  are  happily  assured  that  there  is  a  way  of  salvation  open 
in  England ;  whether  we  may  find  one  in  this  country  is  perhaps 
to  be  seen.     We  read : 

"  Owing  to  the  advance  of  the  prsictical  science  of  phonology 
there  are  fewer  secrets  connected  with  the  voice  than  there  used 
to  be,  and  we  no  longer  depend  entirely  upon  what  may  be 
handed  down  to  us  of  an  old  and  often  unauthenticated  tradi- 
tion. In  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  since  the  real  principles  of  vocal  sound  are  now  fairly  well 
understood  it  only  remains  to  apply  them  practically  to  the 
best  possible  form  of  English  speech  in  order  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  proper  school  of  English  singing.  There  is,  at  all 
events,  a  reasonable  hope  of  such  a  thing  in  the  future ;  but 
to  make  way  for  it  this  sense-destroying  absurdity  called 
'  Singers'  English  '  must  be  entirely  abolished. 

"  Nothing  official  has  taken  place  in  England  as  yet  with  re- 
gard to  '  the  best  possible  form  of  English  speech.'  It  is  still 
undefined.  But  there  are  a  great  many  educated  people  who 
know  it  and  use  it,  and  readily  recognize  it  on  the  stage  and  in 
public  speaking.  Slight  variations  are  always  permissible,  but 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a  language  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  free  from  local  peculiarities  or  anything  approach- 
ing dialect,  which  is  in  common  use  among  cultivated  people 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  that  this  language  is  as  capable 
of  being  reproduced  in  conjunction  with  music  in  the  form  of 
song  as  faithfully  as  any  other  European  tongue.  Indeed,  in 
other  countries,  such  as  Italy,  France,  Austria,  and  Germany, 
the  public  will  not  listen  to  singing  in  which  they  hear  the 
notes  only  or  in  which  their  proper  language  is  distorted  be- 
yond recognition.  To  an  English  audience  it  would  be  quite  a 
new  sensation  to  follow  the  meaning  of  the  text  without  a  book 
of  words  as  is  the  common  practise  abroad ;  and  until  that  ac- 
tually happens  it  does  not  seem  to  be  likely  that  opera  can  be 
included  among  our  national  tastes,  nor  will  the  standard  of 
English  song  and  singing  be  anywhere  but  on  a  low  level." 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  old  argument  about  English  be- 
ing an  impossible  language  for  singing  becomes  merely  an 
excuse  for  bad  training,  too  long  permitted  by  the  uncritical 
indifference  of  a  careless  public. 


"OUR  COMEDY  OF   BAD  MANNERS" 
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UllKKE   GRli;Kl,Ey    WAS    BOKN,    FEBRUARY    A,    1811,    AT   AMHERST,    N.  H. 

Story  is  the  familiar  American  story  of  a  boy  who  worked  his 
way  from  sordid  poverty  to  fame  and  history." 


"E  CAN  NOT  separate  the  national  stage  from  the 
national  life.  "  As  we  sow  in  taste,  we  reap  in  drama, " 
says  Mr.  W.  P.  Eaton,  with  a  sententious  force  that 
calls  attention  to  one  of  the  banal  results  of  our  leaving  the 
stage  "  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  a  strictly  commercial  man- 
agement."    Our  taste  to-day  not  only  tolerates  but  encourages 

"the  G.  M.  Cohan  type  of 
/  '  fresh  '  young  man  "  as  the 
hero  of  romance.  We  have 
,  slowly  and  surely  developed 
I  a  veritable  "  school  of  bad 
I  manners,"  and  the  worst  thing 
about  it  is  that  we  are  seem- 
ingly getting  what  we  want. 
It  is  a  rule  that  is  working  in 
two  ways.  "  The  inability  of 
our  players  adequately  to  per- 
form plays  which  call  for  the 
finer  graces  of  speech  and 
manner,  whether  native  dram- 
as, dramas  of  European  aris- 
tocracy, or  comedies  and  ro- 
mances of  an  elder  day,  results, 
of  course,  from  lack  of  proper 
training  and  direction ;  and 
that  lack,  in  turn,  results  from 
the  lack  of  any  imperative  de- 
mand." When  audiences  for  two  hundred  nights  on  Broadway 
applaud  "  the  brisk,  veracious,  slangy,  nasal  performance  of 
a  Cohan  farce,"  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  that  species  of 
drama  and  performance  will  be  looked  upon  as  something  to 
be  emulated  by  writers,  actors,  and  producers.  We  pay  the 
penalty  in  failure  when  attempt  is  made  with  "  other  dramas, 
native  or  adapted,  realistic  or  poetic,  grave  or  gay,  which 
imperatively  demand  for  illusion  style  and  distinction  of  the 
players."  In  The  American  Magazine  (February)  Mr.  Eaton 
writes : 

"  Now,  style  and  distinction,  personal  grace  and  charm  of 
manners,  are  the  very  technic  of  fine  living  as  well  as  its 
flower.  So  far  as  they  are  unesteemed  and  uncultivated  in 
American  life,  so  far  is  that  life  crude,  deficient.  So  far  as 
they  are  absent  from  the  representation  of  life  upon  the  stage, 
just  so  far  is  the  stage  crude,  deficient.  From  the  realistic 
depiction  of  frontier  society,  of  sordidness,  of  middle- 
class  existence  as  it  is  frequently  spent,  they  are  properly 
absent.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  life,  even  in  America. 
Nor  is  the  realistic  depiction  of  surrounding  conditions  the 
whole  mission  of  drama.  The  highest,  as  well  as  the  low- 
est, deserves  a  place  upon  the  stage ;  and  upon  the  stage,  too, 
belong  the  charm  of  romance,  the  glitter  of  high  comedy,  the 
sensuous  appeal  of  poetry,  of  verbal  beauty,  of  sheer  esthetic 
charm. 

"  For  these  things  style  and  distinction  are  required.  The 
sparkle  of  high  comedy  can  be  scattered  only  by  lips  trained  to 
speak  properly,  by  players  trained  to  ease  and  grace  of  poise  ; 
the  glamour  of  romance  can  be  cast  only  by  players  of  high 
bearing,  personal  charm,  and  chivalric  manners;  verbal  beauty 
may  exert  its  spell  only  when  a  love  of  verbal  beauty  sits  at 
the  speaker's  heart;  and,  in  the  most  realistic  depiction  of 
actual  life,  there  can  be  no  truth  to  our  finer-bred  and  more  in- 
tellectual society  unless  we  have  actors  of  suflricient  culture  and 
worldly  wisdom  to  comport  their  parts. 

"  Not  only  must  our  stage  for  its  full  and  rounded  develop- 
ment show  us  the  comedy  of  good  manners  as  well  as  of  bad 
manners,  but  by  so  doing  it  can  exert  a  considerable  influence 
upon  our  society.  Especially  over  the  minds  of  the  young,  the 
stage  has  a  tremendous  influence ;  in  certain  quarters  of  our 
larger  cities  it  is  the  supreme  influence.  Could  the  stage  dis- 
play more  personal  distinction,  could  it  put  forth  the  charm  of 
good  manners,  of  style  and  elegance,  could  it  show  the  grace 
of  correctly  spoken  English,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  so  entirely 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  Ameri  lan  nature  (as  that  nature  is  exprest 
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in  American  manners),  but  it  would  make  American  nature 
more  worthy  to  be  mirrored." 

How  many  of  our  players  to-day  can  you  recall  offhand  who 
can  play  in  high  comedy  with  convincing  style  and  the  charm 
of  fine  bearing  ?  asks  Mr.  Eaton.  Whereupon  he  goes  on  to 
frame  a  list: 

"  You  think, iof  course,  of  Miss  Maxine  Elliott,  of  Miss  Grace 
George,  of  Miss  Marlowe,  of  Mrs.  Fiske,  of  Miss  Barrymore, 
and  Miss  Anglin — all  of  them  practised  players,  several  of  them 
trained  in  '  the  old  school.'  You  think  of  certain  other  prac- 
tised players,  such  as  Miss  Crosman  and  Miss  Irving.  Of  the 
less  practised  women  you  think,  it  may  be,  of  Miss  Janet 
Beecher  and  of  her  sister.  Miss  Olive  Wyndham,  at  The  New 
Theater,  who  speaks  so  beautifully  and  carries  herself  so  well 
that  you  are  inclined  to  fo  give  her  slim  technical  equipment 
for  the  suggestion  of  emotions.  Perhaps  you  think,  too,  of 
Miss  Crystal  Heme  and  two  or  three  more ;  and  then  your 
memory  begins  to  waver.  You  begin  to  recall  play  after  play 
where  fine  ladies  were  depicted  with  every  shade  of  nasal 
speech,  affected  pose  (our  actresses'  idea  of  gentility  being  a 
complete  absence  of  naturalness),  gawky  gesture,  and  middle- 
class  manners.  You  begin  to  recall  the  pain  of  drawing-rooms 
peopled  with  folk  totally  lacking  in  distinction,  of  romantic 
scenes  without  charm,  without  grace,  without  glamour. 

"  Again,  you  turn  to  the  men.  The  case  is  even  worse,  for 
manners  come  more  naturally  to  the  ladies.  You  think,  of 
course,  of  Mr.  McRae  and  Mr.  Cherry,  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Matthews, 
the  young  English  actor  now  appearing  in  '  The  Importance  of 
Being  in  Earnest, '  of  Frank  Gillmore,  now  at  The  New  Theater, 
who  has  played  Romeo  alluringly  and  the  Prince  in  '  Such  a 
Little  Queen  '  with  a  genuine  suggestion  of  royal  birth  and 
breeding,  of  Walter  Hampden,  of  Richard  Bennett  perhaps, 
who  is  a  character  actor  also,  of  George  Nash,  who  played  so 
beautifully  in  'The  Harvest  Moon,'  and  of  Mr.  Sothern,  Mr. 
Skinner,  Mr.  Miller.  But  Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  Sothern,  Mr.  Skinner, 
and  Mr.  Miller  belong  by  rights  to  an  elder  school  of  training. 
Of  course,  you  can  name  some  others  for  yourself — and  then 
again  your  memory  begins  to  waver.  The  picture  comes  of 
white-gloved  hands  thrusting  hugely  forth  from  black  sleeves, 
embarrassed  about  what  to  do  with  themselves,  of  flip,  un- 
mannerly speech,  of  nasal  inflections,  mispronunciations,  lack 
of  social  distinction,  of  ease  and  grace  and  style.  You  think 
of  a  long  procession  of  comedies  of  bad  manners." 

Our  fathers  used  to  see  an  "  American  type  "  of  stage  charac- 
ter in  Asa  Trenchard  and  later  in  Bardwell  Sloat  and  Col.  Mul- 
berry Sellers,  and  later  still  Joshua  Whitcomb.  Mr.  Eaton 
gives  us  this  analysis  of  the  newest  type,  whose  mode  was 
created  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Cohan : 

"  It  is  most  often  urban  instead  of  rural,  but  even  more  than 
the  old,  the  new  drama  which  displays  the  type  is  our  comedy 
of  bad  manners.  These  bad  manners  are  not  peculiar  to  our 
drama;  they  permeate  our  fiction  also.  Mr.  Cohan's  skilful 
and  amusing  play,  'Get-Rick-Quick  Wallingford,'  is  'drama- 
tized '  from  a  story  said  to  have  been  enormously  popular  in  a 
magazine  which  affirms  a  circulation  equal  to  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  original  thirteen  colonies.  This  new  type  is  a  brisk, 
resourceful,  humorous,  slangy  young  person,  fresh  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  always  of  low-  or  middle-class  origin,  with- 
out any  manners  but  bad  ones,  quick-witted  but  superficial, 
devoid  of  fine  breeding,  distinction,  charm.  He  overruns  our 
stage  just  now.  The  plays  of  Edgar  Selwyn,  of  George  M. 
Cohan,  of  James  Forbes,  of  George  Ade,  of  Henry  W.  Blossom, 
and  of  many  others,  give  him  a  field  for  his  activities.  Always 
he  triumphs.  Always  he  is  the  hero.  Always  he  is  the  type 
'  an  American, '  the  new  type  in  our  comedy  of  bad  manners. 

"  There  is  something  veracious  about  him,  too.  One  meets 
him  on  the  street— on  Broadway,  at  any  rate.  One  sees  him 
at  the  races  and  ball  games.  He  is  loafing  round  the  post-office 
after  supper  in  our  smaller  towns.  There  are  some  of  us,  to  be 
sure,  who  would  rather  see  him  educated  than  dramatized.  But 
his  mother  wit  is  shrewd  and  amusing.  '  he  has  good  stuff  in  him, ' 
as  the  saying  goes ;  and  dramatized  he  has  been,  manners  and 
all.  And  to  play  him  a  race  of  actors  has  been  developed  whose 
'  personalities  '  seem  to  fit  the  demands  of  this  character.  His 
manners  are  reproduced  to  the  life.  Grace  and  distinction  of 
bearing  and  deportment  have  become  almost  a  lost  art  with 
many,  if  not  most,  of  our  younger  actors.  Our  comedy  of  bad 
manners  is  no  longer  the  narrow  definition  of  a  certain  kind  of 
play  ;  it  is  a  description  of  much  that  goes  on  upon  our  stage." 


A   REACTIONARY  CRITIC 

THE  EAST  sometimes  looks  with  fear  and  trembling 
upon  things  that  come  out  of  the  West — political  the- 
ories, for  example.  The  West  returns  the  interest  with 
something  of  disdain  and  goes  its  blithe  way.  Now  the  West, 
in  the  person  of  one  of  its  radical  thinkers,  Mr.  William  Marion 
Reedy,  looks  upon  the  East  as  figured  by  Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More, 
and  wonders  whither  he  is  drifting.  Mr.  More  is  the  editor  of 
The  Nation  (New  York)  and  author  of  a  body  of  critical  litera- 
ture brought  together  in  his  seven  volumes  of  "  Shelbume 
Essays."  As  Mr.  Reedy,  the  brilliant  editor  of  The  Mirror  (St. 
Louis),  views  him,  "  Mr.  More  is  one  who  holds  it  a  duty  to  re- 
act," one  who  reacts  "  against  romanticism  and  materialism  and 
compromise."  This  is  perhaps  only  saying  that  Mr.  More 
sticks  closely  to  the  old  and  tried  classical  standards.  Mr. 
Reedy,  however,  sees  his  work  as  "  a  body  of  literary  and  phir 
losophic  criticism  honorable  to  American  letters,"  of  which  he 
gives  this  further  judgment: 

"  Their  range  of  subjects  is  of  the  widest,  from  William 
James  and  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  and  Francis  Thompson  to  the 
Forest  Philosophy  of  India,  Plato,  Socrates,  St.  Augustine. 
They  include  essays  on  poetry  and  fiction  and  criticism.  They 
are  a  monumental  work  for  a  man  of  forty-six,  who  has  besides 
four  or  five  othei  /olumes  to  his  credit.  They  are  criticism  any- 
thing but  superficial.  They  adhere  to  '  the  rigor  of  the  game,' 
yet  they  are  not  stiff  nor  stilted.  They  are  learned  but  lucid,  and 
their  tone  is  sympathetic  rather  than  captious.  There  are  some 
of  ascetic  strain  and  some  again  are  gay.  All  of  them  are  rich 
in  comparisons  and  in  golden  quotations  from  the  books  and  au- 
thors dealt  with.  The  seventh  volume,  recently  published,  con- 
tains essays  on  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Hood,  Tennyson,  William 
Morris,  Louisa  Shore,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Francis  Thomp- 
son, the  Socialism  of  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  the  Pragmatism 
of  William  James,  Victorian  Literature  and  Criticism.  Read- 
ing all  these  I  have  been  struck  by  Mr.  More's  passion  for  in- 
tellectual order,  for  classicism,  tho  not  the  ultimate  of  that. 
He  sees  in  Shelley  confusion,  and  in  Wordsworth  the  pathetic 
fallacy ;  Tennyson  is  the  poet  of  compromise  between  science 
and  religion  or  philosophy  ;  Morris  revels  in  a  tapestry  world ; 
Dickinson  is  a  victim  of  Rousseauisticeleutheromania  ;  William 
James  dodges  the  eternal  issue  of  good  and  evil  and  culminates 
in  the  hedonism  of  Walter  Pater  who  culminated  in  Oscar 
Wilde ;  Aldrich  is  the  artist  poet  of  America  and  Francis 
Thompson  is  the  poet  who  loved  Lucretius  and  yet  accepted 
transubstantiation. " 

Using  a  favorite  word  of  Henry  James,  Mr.  More  is  **  ob- 
sessed "  by  the  thought  that  "  man  is  a  house  divided  against  it- 
self, by  the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  by  the 
disharmony  between  the  ideal  and  the  reality,  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  man's  being  at  one  with  the  universe."     Further: 

"  He  is  a  philosopher.  He  tests  poetry  by  philosophy,  and  so 
he  finds  little  ethical  comfort  in  what  esthetically  he  appreci- 
ates quite  heartily.  He  seems  to  be  groping  for  something  to 
hold  on  to  amid  the  flux  and  turmoil  of  things  mortal  and  possi- 
bly immortal.  Revolt  has  no  appeal  to  him,  yet  he  is  modern 
enough  to  display  a  certain  pride  that  withholds  him  from  re- 
action any  more  serious,  let  us  say,  than  a  preference  for 
Milton  over  Shelley.  His  analysis  drives  direct  for  the  ethic 
in  everything,  and  everywhere  he  finds  some  speck  in  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  It  is  generally  the  fact  that  life  and 
its  manifestations  are  irreconcilable  with  any  system  of  thought 
yet  discovered.  Mr.  More  is  no  better  off  than  was  Lucretius, 
not  as  well  off  indeed,  for  Lucretius  was  sure  that  man  was  his 
own  disease  and  that  there  was  nothing  beyond  '  the  flaming 
ramparts  of  the  world. '  Mr.  More  is  not  sure,  and  the  great 
universal  omnipresent  fact  of  mutabilHy  pains  him  into  often 
poetic  prose.  Reading  him  in  all  seven  volumes  and  being  will- 
ing to  read  more,  of  the  !  Shelbume  Essays,'  I  am  somehow 
of  the  opinion  that  what  he  seeks  in  life  or  in  the  world  is  there 
in  no  satisfying  measure,  as  Pater  says,  or  not  at  all.  When  I 
note  his  acceptances  and  rejections  as  to  such  men  as  Augustine 
and  Pascal,  I  seem  to  see  in  operation  again  the  same  ratio- 
cination that  led  to  the  Tractarian  movement,  '  Essays  and 
Reviews,'  and  '  The  Grammar  of  Assent.'  " 


HOW  THEY  MADE  THE  KING  JAMES 
VERSION 

IT  HAS  BEEN  said  that  no  great  enterprise  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  is  so  little 
known  in  the  details  of  method  and  order  of  working  as 
that  one.  As  this  year  marks  the  tercentenary  of  its  completion, 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  work  appear  in  various  public 
prints.  One  of  the  first  surprizes  one  meets  is  the  fact  that,  as 
the  New  York  Times  points  out,  "it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  it  was  ever  authorized. "  Earlier  versions  were  licensed 
by  the  king  or  the  convocation  or  "  sanctioned  by  proclamation. " 
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In  a.certain  sense,  said  Professor  Jowett,  the  famous  Oxford  scholar, 
"  the  authorized  version  is  more  inspired  than  the  original." 

This  version,  known  as  "King  James's,"  "owes  its  authority, 
not  to  the  king  or  priesthood,  but  rather  to  public  appreciation, 
the  support  of  scholars  and  people  alike."  Professor  Jowett, 
the  famous  Balliol  scholar,  once  said  that  "  in  a  certain  sense 
the  authorized  version  is  more  inspired  than  the  original." 
The  forty-seven  translators  who  produced  this  version  worked 
from  1604  to  1611.  The  Times  quotes  from  a  preface  usually,  until 
recent  years,  included  in  all  editions  of  the  Bible,  giving  a  "  gen- 
eral account  of  the  way  in  which  the  translators  interpreted 
their  mission  and  the  object  they  had  in  view  " : 

"  Neither  did  we  run  over  the  work  with  that  posting  haste 
that  the  Septuagint  did,  if  that  be  true  which  is  reported  of 
them,  that  they  finished  it  in  seventy-two  days;  neither  were 
we  barred  or  hindered  from  going  over  it  again,  having  once 
done  it,  like  St.  Hierome,  if  that  be  true  which  himself  report- 
eth,  that  he  could  no  sooner  write  anything,  but  presently  it 
was  caught  from  him  and  published  and  that  he  could  not  have 
leave  to  mend  it ;  neither,  to  be  short,  were  we  the  first  that  fell 
in  hand  with  translating  the  Scripture  into  English,  and  conse- 


quently destitute  of  former  helps,  as  it  is  written  of  Origen, 
that  he  was  the  first,  in  a  manner,  that  put  his  hand  to  write 
commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  no  marvel  if 
he  overshot  himself  many  times. 

"  None  of  tkese  things :  the  work  hath  not  been  huddled  up  in 
seventy-two  days,  but  hath  cost  the  workmen,  as  light  as  it 
seemeth,  the  pains  of  twice  seven  times  seventy-two  days,  and 
more.  Matters  of^  such  weight  and  consequence  are  to  be 
speeded  with  maturity:  for  in  a  business  of  moment  a  man 
feareth  not  the  blame  of  convenient  slackness. 

"  Neither  did  we  think  much  to  consult  the  translators  or  com- 
mentators, Chaldee,  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Greek,  or  Latin ;  no,  nor 
the  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  or  Dutch;  neither  did  we  disdain 
to  revise  that  which  we  had  done,  and  to  bring  back  to  the 
anvil  that  which  we  had  hammered ;  but  having  and  using  as 
great  helps  as  were  needful,  and  fearing  no  reproach  for  slow- 
ness, nor  coveting  praise  for  expedition,  we  have  at  length, 
through  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  upon  us,  brought  the  work 
to  that  pass  which  you  see." 

The  history  of  the  project  begins  with  the  meeting  of  the 
famous  Hampton  Court  Conference  held  in  January,  1604,  sum- 
moned to  consider  the  whole  ecclesiastical  situation.  We  read 
further : 

"  At  this  conference  a  proposal  was  made,  apparently  some- 
what unexpectedly,  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  Dr.  John  Reynolds,  President  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  made  the  suggestion  on  the 
ground  that  the  existing  versions  were  '  corrupt,  and  not 
answerable  to  the  truth  of  the  original. ' 

"  He  undoubtedly  meant  to  criticize,  not  the  Genevan  version, 
with  which  he  must  have  been  in  sympathy,  but  the  Bishops' 
Bible.  And  it  is  clear  that  his  proposal  was  understood  in  this 
sense,  for  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London,  at  once  interposed  a 
negative,  asserting  that  '  if  every  man's  humor  were  to  be  con- 
sulted, there  would  be  no  end  of  translating. ' 

"  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Reynolds'  idea  caught  the  fancy  of  King 
James,  who  had  his  own  views  on  the  matter.  English  Puri- 
tans had  hailed  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  on  the 
ground  that,  through  his  adherence  to  Presbyterianism,  he  was 
bound  to  be  in  sympathy  with  their  position.  But  King  James 
had  no  notion  of  being  led  into  paths  which  might  be  prejudicial 
to  his  sovereign  claims.  He  made  a  speech  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  in  which  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Reynolds  in 
considering  all  existing  translations  as  unsatisfactory. 

"  But  he  chose  out  for  particular  reprobation  the  Geneva 
Bible,  mainly  because  of  its  marginal  notes,  which  indeed  form 
the  chief  characteristic  of  this  version,  couched,  as  they  were, 
in  an  ardently  polemical  spirit,  and  written  expressly  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  English  Church.  *  Very  partial,  untiiie, 
seditious,  savoring  too  much  of  dangerous  and  traitorous  con- 
ceits, '  such  are  the  terms  which  his  Majesty  applied  to  the 
Geneva  Bible  and  its  notes 

"  Very  extensive  arrangements  were  made  for  the  translation 
and  production  of  the  new  version ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that 
they  were  carried  out  in  their  entirety.  Of  the  fifty-four  trans- 
lators who  were  nominated  in  1604,  only  forty-seven  at  most 
are  known  as  having  tdken  a  part  in  the  work.  Death  was 
immediately  busy  with  some  of  the  scholars 

"  Six  companies  were  formed,  two  at  each  of  the  three  centers, 
Westminster,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  The  first  company,  be- 
longing to  Westminster,  undertook  the  revision  from  Genesis  to 
the  end  of  Second  Kings.  They  were  followed  by  a  Cambridge 
company,  responsible  for  the  version  from  First  Chronicles  to 
the  end  of  Ecclesiastes. 

"  Then  came  the  first  Oxford  company,  who  undertook  !](saiah 
to  Malachi,  succeeded  by  the  second  Cambridge  body,  who 
superintended  the  translation  of  the  Apocrypha.  Of  the  re- 
maining two  companies,  the  Oxford  set  revised  the  four  Gos- 
pels, the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  while  the 
second  Westminster  company  took  in  hand  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  Jude. " 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  the  English  critic,  is  quoted  as  showing 
in  a  recent  article  that  "  the  work  of  these  bodies  was  not  in  all 
cases  equally  well  done."     Thus: 

"  The   Pentateuch  was   admirably   rendered ;    Job   and     the 
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Psalms  perhaps  not  so  well.  The  work  of  the  first  Oxford  com- 
pany, dealing  with  the  Prophets,  from  Isaiah  onward,  can 
hardly  be  better  of  its  kind ;  but  the  Apocrypha  was  by  no 
means  so  happily  rendered,  nor  yet  are  the  Epistles  so  well  done 
as  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  It  was  natural,  of  course,  that  there 
should  be  this  inequality,  because  one  of  the  orig-inal  provisions, 
that  the  work  of  each  company  should  be  g-one  over  by  the 
other  five,  was  not  thoroughly  carried  out,  nor  yet  was  there 
such  a  final  revision  of  the  whole  work  by  a  small  and  selected 
committee  as  was  originally  intended  by  the  promoters." 

An  elaborate  set  of  rules  were  framed  for  the  guidance  of 
the  translators,  tho  it  is  said  that  they  were  not  always  scru- 
pulously followed.     For  example : 

"The  first  rule  laid  down  was  that  'the  Bishop's  Bible 
was  to  be  followed  with  as  little  alteration  as  the  truth  of  the 
original  will  permit.'  Now  we  know  that  the  Bishop's  Bible 
was,  in  a  sense,  the  oflTicial  one,  identified  with  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  it  was  quite  natural  that  it 
should  be  named  in  this  connection.  But  it  is  equally  certain 
that  it  was  not  followed  very  scrupulously. 

"  The  Genevan  version  was  much  more  closely  studied,  and 
altho  it  was  never  mentioned  in  their  table  of  instructions,  the 
Roman  Catholic  edition  of  Reims  and  Douai  was  frequently 
consulted.  It  was  from  this  Reims  version  that  most  of  the 
Latin  words  to  be  found  in  the  authorized  version  are  derived. 

"  Another  rule  laid  down  was  that  the  old  ecclesiastical  words 
were  to  be  preserved.  For  instance,  the  word  '  church  '  was 
not  to  be  translated  '  congregation  ' — an  instruction  which 
looks  as  if  it  were  dictated  entirely  from  the  High  Church 
standpoint,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  aimed  at  the  version 
of  the  Genevan  reformers.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
motive  with  which  this  rule  was  inserted,  it  worked  very  admi- 
rably in  practise,  mainly  because  the  translators,  as  a  whole, 
were  singularly  free  from  any  sectional  bias  or  prejudice. 

"  The  third  rule  enjoined  that  when  a  word  had  diverse  signifi- 
cations, the  one  that  was  to  bemaintained  was  that  most  com- 
monly used  by  the  ancient  Fathers.  Properly  interpreted,  this 
was  an  injunction  of  common  sense.  And  we  all  know  how 
admirably  it  worked.  There  is  no  pedantry  in  the  fashion  in 
which  words  are  translated,  and  an  effort  is  throughout  made  to 
give,  as  near  as  possible,  the  English  equivalent  for  the  orig- 
inal term.  If  that  original  term  had  its  meaning  slightly  al- 
tered by  special  conditions,  then  the  translators,  without  any 
fear,  used  another  English  word  which  seemed  to  them  most 
nearly  appropriate. 

"  The  translators  were  also  enjoined  not  to  affix  any  marginal 
notes — doubtless  in  view  of  the  extreme  standpoint  found  in 
the  notes  of  the  Genevan  version.  They  were  only  allowed 
to  insert  a  note  or  marginal  reference  in  order  to  ex- 
plain a  particular  Hebrew  or  Greek  word,  or  else  to  give 
some  interpretation  of  early  coinage  or  numerals.  All  these 
matters  were  faithfully  attended  to;  but  other  directions,  deal- 
ing with  the  necessity  of  constant  revision  and  inter-communi- 
cation between  the  companies,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
every  case  followed,  probably  through  want  of  time. 

"The  translators  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  freely 
using  any  word  that  might  suit  their  purpose,  without  adhering 
always  to  the  same  word  to  translate  the  original  term  in  He- 
brew or  Greek.  The  point  is  worth  notice,  because  it  consti- 
tutes precisely  the  charge  that  has  been  made  against  the 
authorized  version.  So  freely  have  the  translators  of  King 
James  used  their  own  judgment  in  the  words  which  they 
thought  appropriate  to  the  particular  occasion,  that  modern 
scholars,  more  accurate,  as  well  as  possibly  more  pedantic,  de- 
sired a  fresh  translation  on  this  special  ground." 

The  revised  version  of  1870  is  always  regarded  as  a  more  ex- 
act translation.     But — 

"  No  small  measure  of  the  variety,  the  liveliness,  the  music, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  King  James's  Bible  is  sacrificed  as  soon 
as  we  make  up  our  minds  always  to  render  the  same  Greek  or 
Hebrew  word  by  the  same  English  one. 

"  What  is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  that  we  find  fault  with  in  the 
revised  version,  unless  it  be  its  dulness  and  want  of  imagina- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  authorized  edition  ?  When  Eng- 
land was  a  nest  of  singing  birds,  when  there  were  not  only 
erudite  scholars  in  the  land,  but  also  writers  of  beautiful  and 
picturesque  English,  the  phrasing  of  the  Bible  had  a  richness 
and  dignity  of  its  own  which  is  often  missing  in  the  work  of 
the  modern  scholar.     We  sometimes  pay  dearly  for  accuracy. " 


THIRTY  YEARS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR 

A  DISTINGUISHED  minister  of  a  prominent  church  re- 
cently said:  "When  I  was  a  young  minister  and  I 
^  wanted  to  wake  up  my  sleepy  audience,  I  would  pitch 
into  the  other  denominations  for  their  peculiarities.  Then  men 
would  sit  up  and  take  notice,  and  say,  as  they  went  out  of 
church,   'Ain't  our  young  minister  smart?     He  knows  how  to 
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"  When  England  was  a  ne.st  of  singing  birds  ...  the  phrasing  of 
the  Bible  had  a  richness  and  dignity  of  its  own  often  missing  in  the 
work  of  the  modem  scholar." 

give  it  to  them  hot  and  heavy !  '  "  This  story  was  told  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  father  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Soci- 
ety, at  their  thirtieth  anniversary  meeting  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  February  2.  It  marks  a  change  in  interdenominational 
feeling,  the  credit  for  which  he  claims  a  large  share  for  the 
society  which  here  celebrates.  "  Such  a  travesty  on  religion 
would  scarcely  be  possible  in  any  pulpit  of  the  land  to-day,"  he 
observes.  Some  other  things  accomplished  by  this  organization 
during  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence  are  reviewed  by  Dr. 
Clark,  whose  words  are  reported  by  the  religious  press: 

"  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  no  distinctly  religious  societies 
for  young  people  outside  of  a  few  local  churches  and  certain 
circles  of  young  people  interested  in  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions. 

"  To-day  there  is  scarcely  a  Protestant  church  in  the  five  con- 
tinents without  adistinctly  religious  organization  for  its  young 
people.  Of  these  some  75,000  are  Christian  Endeavor  societies, 
and  there  are  at  least  25,000  purely  denominational  societies 
based  on  the  same  principles. 

"  From  Point  Barrow  in  northernmost  Alaska,  where  to-dav 
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the  Endeavorers  endure  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours  without  the 
sun,  to  Invercarg-ill,  at  the  southern  tip  of  New  Zealand,  where 
they  rejoice  in  twenty-four  hours  of  daylight ;  from  America 
due  west  across  Asia,  across  Africa,  across  Europe,  back  to 
America,  tho  we  should  lose  and  grain  again  twenty-four  hours 
in  our  reckoning  of  time,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  our  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  comrades.  At  every  ocean  pier  in  our  journey 
around  the  world,  and  at  most  railway  stations,  they  would 
greet  us  and  bid  us  God-speed. 

"  Thirty  years  ago  a  church  with  a  weekly  meeting  especially 
for  young  people  was  an  exception  ;  now  a  church  without  such 
a  meeting  is  the  exception,  and  every  year  there  are  held  no 


TICKING     THE     PBOGRESS    OF    THE     MILLION-DOLLAR    CAMPAIGN. 

This  great  clock  was  raised  on  the  City  Hall  in  Philadelphia  by 
permission  of  the  civic  authorities.  It  showed  hour  by  hour  the 
progress  made  in  the  collection  of  the  fund. 

less  than  four  millions  of  young  people's  devotional  meetings 
adopting  the  methods,  the  principles,  and  the  topics  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

"  Thirty  years  ago  the  young  people  were  not  banded  together 
for  any  sort  of  evangelistic  or  ingathering  work.  Such  a  thing 
as  a  mission  of  young  people  to  young  people  was  unknown. 
Now  75,000  lookout  committees  are  on  the  outlook  constantly 
for  new  members  for  the  society  and  the  church,  a  distinctly 
evangelistic  work  that  does  not  depend  on  the  coming  of  an 
evangelist,  and  that  does  not  cease  with  his  departure. '" 

Some  of  the  interesting  developments  are  the  features  of  the 
work  provided  for  those  whose  home  ties,  whether  voluntarily 
or  by  compulsion,  are  broken.     We  read : 

"  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  Seamen's  Friend  Societies,  but 
no  work  for  sailors  by  the  young  people  of  our  churches.  Now 
there  are  Floating  societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  among  the 
boys  on  the  sea  on  many  iron-clads  and  merchant  vessels,  and 
in  consequence  an  intense  interest  in  them  is  aroused  among  the 
boys  of  the  shore.  The  Floating  Endeavor  work  carried  on  by 
the  societies  of  Liverpool  and  London,  of  New  York  and  San 
Diego,  of  Nagasaki  and  Bombay,  and  many  another  seaport,  is 
beyond  all  praise.  Vessels  are  visited  ;  services  are  held  ;  so- 
cials are  enjoyed;  good  literature  by  the  ton  and  comfort-bags 
by  the  thousand  are  distributed;  and,  better  than  all,  the 
<Jhristian  sailor  on  the  sea  is  given  to  understand  that  he  is  not 
forgotten  by  his  brothers  and  sisters  on  the  shore. 

"  Thirty  years  ago  few  young  people  out  of  prison  gave  a 
thought  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  behind  prison 
bars.  Now  the  thousands  of  prisoners  who  have  been  converted 
to  Christ  and  organized  into  societies  through  the  efforts  of 
their  Endeavor  friends  outside,  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
warm  hearts  of  our  youth  ;  and  the  fact  that  no  prison  Endeav- 
orer  is  recorded  as  returning  to  prison  when  once  discharged  is 
a  tribute  to  the  sincerity  of  their  conversion  and  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  friends  outside. " 


RAISING  A  MILLION  FOR  THE  Y.  M.  C  A. 

IT  TOOK  Philadelphia  twelve  days  to  raise  a  miHion  dol- 
lars for  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  fund.  As  a  civic  and  religious  dem- 
onstration no  other  city,  it  is  said,  has  ever  matched  such  a 
deed.  Men  of  all  religious  creeds  seem  to  have  taken  a  hand 
in  the  work  ;  the  white  and  the  colored  population  participating. 
A  large  dial  was  placed  conspicuously  on  the  fagade  of  the 
City  Hall  with  a  pointer  to  indicate  the  stages  in  the  growth 
of  the  fund.  The  31st  of  January  was  chosen  as  the  day  for  find- 
ing the  object  accomplished, and  when  the  eleventh  hour  struck  a 
dramatic  incident  closed  the  campaign  of  subscription.  A  letter 
came  to  the  committee  from  Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker  offering 
a  building-site  valued  at  $40,000  as  "  a  tribute  of  love  "  in  per- 
petuation of  the  work  of  his  father,  John  Wanamaker,  "  the  first 
paid  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Y.  M.  C.  A."  In  comment- 
ing upon  the  work,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  Mr. 
Douglas,  said  to  a  newspaper  reporter : 

"It  is  a  revelation  of  the  beautiful  charity  and  friendliness 
of  the  people.  The  religious  and  other  lines  that  have  divided 
our  people  have  been  blotted  out ;  the  result  is  due  to  the  mag- 
nificent cooperation  of  Christian,  Jewish,  and  all  other  citizens. 
We  have  learned  to  know  each  other,  to  respect  each  other,  and 
.  the  great  trust  committed  to  the  Young.  Men's  Christian 
Association  shall  be  administered  in  that  spirit. 

"  It  has  been  a  demonstration  of  the  remarkable  power  and 
righteousness  of  purpose  of  the  daily  press.  We  have  felt  a 
just  pride  in  the  spirit  and  ability  of  our  Philadelphia  papers. 
They  have  always  been  ready  to  further  a  good  cause  or  oppose 
an  evil  one.  Their  support  in  this  campaign  has  been  able, 
unstinted,  and  a  powerful  factor  in  its  success.  A  free  and  un- 
trammeled  press  is  not  only  the  best  safeguard  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  but  the  greatest  power  for  public  culture  and 
advancement. " 

The  Baptist  Commonwealth  (Philadelphia),  while  rejoicing 
in  the  success  of  this  campaign,  asks  "  why  it  is  so  much  more 
possible  to  raise  money  for  this  kind  of  thing  than  for  unadul- 
terated church  work."  The  most  obvious  answer  is  "  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  appeals  to  so  many,  sides  of  a  young  man's  nature 
and  the  church  only  to  the  religious."     But^ 

"  This  only  emphasizes  the  question.  The  bulk  of  this  money 
came  from  those  professing  to  be  Christians,  professing  that 
the  religious  is  the  supreme  thing  to  be  considered,  and  many 
of  them  gave  their  money  with  the  thought  that  this  is  a  re- 
ligious institution.  And  so  it  is.  But  any  one  who  comes  into 
close  contact  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  knows  its  general  work- 
ings to-day  knows  that  while  the  religious  is  still  emphasized 
there  has  been  a  change  in  recent  years  on  that  emphasis. 
Evangelism  was  the  keynote  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  a  few  years 
ago ;  to-day  many  of  the  Sunday-afternoon  meetings  are  given 
over  to  the  discussion  of  social  or  political  or  scientific  ques- 
tions. It  is  the  exception  that  '  the  net  is  drawn  '  in  one  of 
those  meetings  or  that  any  personal  work  for  a  man's  soul  is 
done 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  Christian  men  will  give  more  readily  to 
such  a  work  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  than  they  will  to  the 
more  restricted  work  of  the  church.  Education  has  received 
tremendous  gifts  while  evangelical  work  has  to  be  satisfied  with 
pittances.  Great  emphasis  to-day  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  being 
placed  on  its  educational  classes,  and  this  with  its  athletic  and 
social  features  are  strong  attractions  for  the  securing  of  money. 
Men  give  it  liberally,  Christian  men,  members  of  evangelical 
churches.  God  bless  them  for  it ;  but  why,  in  the  name  of 
common  justice  and  in  the  name  of  God  to  whom  they"  have 
pledged  themselves,  will  these  same  men  give  only  a  tithe  of 
what  they  give  to  this  cause  to  city,  state,  home,  or  foreign 
missions,  or  to  a  theological  seminary,  or  other  distinctively 
religious  education?  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  these  same  men 
will  refuse  to  give  anything  to  these  causes  which  are  distinctly 
and  preeminently  the  work  of  the  church  ?  Has  the  work  of 
the  church  proved  a  failure  ?  .  .  .  We  would  not  have  less 
given  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  unless  that  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  church  may  get  more,  but  we  plead  for  a  fairer  deal  for 
the  church." 
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Ball,  James  Moores,  M.D.  Andreas  Vesalius, 
the  llefonnerof  Anatomy.  Quarto,  paper,  pp.  150. 
Illustrated.     St.  Louis:  Medical  Science  Press. 

This  beautifully  printed  tract  will  he  valued 
])y  every  one  interested  in  its  subject,  not  only 
for  the  elegance  of  its  form,  print,  and  illus- 
trations, but  as  a  bit  of  scientific  history. 
Dr.  Ball  traces  the  growth  of  the  study  of 
anatomy,  as  distinct  from  pathology  or  sur- 
gery, from  its  earliest  budding  in  Egypt  and 
Greece  to  its  flowering  in  the  reform  of 
medieval  methods  and  restrictions  brought 
about  by  the  great  Vesalius — a  I^atinized  form 
of  the  German  village  name  AVesel,  where  the 
Witing  family,  in  which  he  was  born  in  1514, 
in  Brussels,  had  originated.  His  ancestors 
had  been  physicians,  surgeons,  and  medical 
writers,  according  to  their  lights;  and  the 
lad  eagerly  followed  their  footsteps  until  he 
found  a  better  way — that  of  going  to  nature 
instead  of  to  books  for  his  study;  making 
actual  dissections — and  thus  far  outstripped 
all  his  predecessors.  Improving  good  oppor- 
tunities with  the  brain  of  a  genius  and 
irrepressible  energy,  he  advanced  to  the  limit 
of  the  knowledge  of  his  teachers  when  still  a 
youth,  and  before  thirty  had  been  acknowl- 
edged the  foremost  anatomist  and  university 
teacher  in  the  world,  whereupon  he  became 
royal  physician  to  Charles  V.  and  then  to  his 
son,  Phillip  II.  of  Spain.  His  "Fabrica" 
became  the  supreme  guide  from  the  moment 
it  was  published ;  and  its  beautifully  engraved 
plates — many  of  which  are  finely  reproduced 
here — have  been  the  basis  for  illustrations 
of  human  anatomj^  until  now.  Dr.  Ball  has 
told  an  interesting  story  with  great  literary 
skill  as  well  as  scientific  discrimination,  and 
his  book  deserves  wide  reading. 

Caldwell,  Joshua  William.  Writings  and  Ad- 
dresses. 8vo,  pp.  3.38.  Knoxville,  Tenn.:  The 
Brandon  Printing  Co. 

.This  is  a  memorial  volume,  prepared  and 
edited  by  a  committee  of  a  certain  literary 
association — the  Irving  Club  of  Knoxville, 
founded  and  for  many  years  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Caldwell.  The  author  of  these  writings 
and  addresses  was  a  young  lawyer,  who  died 
jit  the  age  of  forty-four.  It  is  always  a  dis- 
advantage to  publish  the  works  of  a  deceased 
friend  as  a  memorial  to  him.  It  prejudices 
the  public  against  the  works  as  if  they  were 
incapable  of  becoming  anything  more  than 
"a  reputation  of  compliment."  Many  of  these 
essays  and  studies  deserve  something  far 
better  and  are  the  productions  of  a  man  of 
wide  reading,  of  great  power  of  expression, 
and  of  sincere  critical  convictions. 

Calhoun.  Laura  A.  The  Law  of  Sex  Deter- 
mination and  Its  Practical  Application.  8vo, 
pp.  2,54.  New  York:  The  KuKenics  Publishing  (;o. 
SI. 50  net. 

The  amoimt  of  reading  which  Mrs.  Calhoun 
has  summarized  in  this  clever  brochure  does 
credit  to  her  industry  as  well  as  to  her  judg- 
ment and  literary  ability.  She  is  quite 
master  of  the  most  modern  theories  which 
biology  has  ventured  upon  with  r<>gartl  to 
sex  in  man  and  in  the  higher  animals,  and 
she  has  stated  these  theories  with  lucidity. 
The  possibility  of  a  solution  of  the  crucial 
problem  which  is  stated  in  the  title  of  her 
work  she  thinks  has  been  reached.  How 
near  we  have  come  to  the  actual  solution 
may  be  easily  seen  by  those  who  study  her 
able  treatise. 

Conybeare,  F.  C.  Histor.v  of  New  Testament 
Criticism.  Frontispiece.  16mo,  pp.  192.  New 
York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Soils.     75  cents  net. 


Eliot,  Samuel  A.  Heralds  of  a  Liberal  Faith. 
3  vols.  8vo,  1)1).  282,  .308,  390.  Boston:  .American 
Unitarian  Association. 

A  valuable  collection  of  biographies  of  one 
hundred  and  one  clergymen  of  the  Unitarian 
faith.  The  sketches  are  written  down  to  the 
year  1900,  and  include  most  of  the  outstand- 
ing figures  among  those  who  heralded  and 
established  Unitarianism,  chiefly  in  New 
England.  A  bil)liography  is  added  to  each 
sketch,  and  a  copious  index  makes  reference 
to  the  volumes  ea.sy.  A  corresponding 
work  of  this  kind  for  each  denomination 
would  form  a  valual)le  library  of  reference 
upon  the  ministry  of  America. 

Fuller,  SirT.  E.  The  Right  Honorable  Cecil  .Tohn 
■Rhodes.  .\  .Monograph  and  a  Jteminiscence. 
Illustrated.     Cloth,  8vo,  270  pp.     LongmarLs. 

An  addition  of  a  personal  nature  to  the 

biography  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  by  an  associate 


GOI.UWIN    SMITH, 

Whose  •'  Reminiscences  "  are  reviewed  elsewhere. 

who  was  a  personal  intimate  as  well  as  a 
political  ally,  disclosing  the  nature  and 
motives  of  the  man  and  the  pioneer  behind 
the  great  publicist.  It  thus  forms  a  note- 
worthy contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
development  of  orderly  civilization  in  South 
Africa. 

Ollbreth,  Frank  B.  Motion  Study.  A  Method 
for  liicrcasing  the  Efflciency  of  the  Workman. 
12mo,  i)p.  IIG.  New  York:  I).  Van  Nostrand  Co. 
$2  net. 

Ha.v,  Marie.  The  Winter  Queen.  Pp.  432. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Miftlin  Co.  1910. 
«4. 

Miss  Hay,  in  her  preface,  tells  how  she 
learned  to  love  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia. 
Every  reader  of  this  thrilling  romance  of  the 
Winter  Queen  will  find  that  love  easy  to 
understand.  Elizabeth  had  all  the  Stuart 
charm,  their  devotion  to  animals,  and  her 
own  sunny  smile  which  exerted  a  strong 
influence  over  all  who  came  imder  its  spell. 
When  Frederick  brought  her,  a  bride,  to 
Heidelberg,  he  was  young,  ardent,  and  am- 
bitious; but,  imfortunately,  he  never  devel- 
oped force  of  character,  and  leaned  on 
Elizabeth  in  every  crisis  of  their  lives.  The 
author's  style  is  ver\'  convincing,  and  she 
follows  historical  fact  most  faitlifully,  so 
that  the  book  exerts  alike  the  charm  of  truth 
and  romance. 


Elizabeth  never  returned  to  Heidelberg 
when  she  left  it  to  become  "The  Queen  of 
Snows,  whose  realm  will  soon  melt,"  but 
throughout  a  life  of  great  vici.ssitudes  and 
terrible  disappointments,  .she  never  lost  her 
buoyancy  of  spirit  nor  her  loyalty  to  the 
hu.sband,  who  was  the  biggest  child  in  her 
rapidly  increasing  family.  Even  in  her  great 
passion  for  Christian  the  Halberstadter, 
scandal  did  not  touch  her.  She  never  cea.sed 
to  be  the  queen  of  many  loj-al  hearts. 

The  book  has  only  one  fault,  if  fault  it  be — 
that  of  great  length;  but  the  interest  is  sus- 
tained throughout,  and  the  illustrations, 
tho  not  numerous,  are  fine — copies  of  pictures 
by  Mierevelt,  Van  der  Venne,  and  Honthorst. 

Hoopes,  Wilford  L.     The  Code  of  the  Spirit — 
An    interpretation  of  the   Decalogu-i.      12mo,   pp.  . 
154.     Boston:   Siierman,  French  &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Howe,  E.  W.  A  Trip  to  the  West  Indies.  8vo. 
pp.  349.  Topeka:  (.'rane  and  Company.  $1.35 
net. 

Every  reader  of  the  Atchison  Globe  man's 
earlier  book,  "Daily  Notes  of  a  Trip  Around 
the  World,"  will  welcome  the  present  volume 
of  travel-notes  on  the  West  Indies.  The 
cjuality  of  this  writer  is  tmique.  The  Header 
almost  forgets  that  he  is  reading  a  book. 
He  unconsciou.sly  glides  into  a  delicious 
sense  of  actually  seeing  things  through  the 
eyes  of  a  peculiarly  entertaining  tourist, 
enjoying  with  him  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
trip  while  escaping  the  tiresome  exertion  of 
repeated  trunk-packing,  "tipping,"  and 
train-catching.  The  author  sees  a  swarm 
of  things  to  laugh  at  that  no  conventional 
sight-seer  would  espy.  His  own  weaknesses 
and  those  of  the  world  at  large  he  ridicules 
with  delightful  cynicism.  There  is  also 
much  substantial  information  in  the  book. 
His  description  of  the  Panama  Canal  is 
unu.sually  clear,  impressive,  and  readable. 
He  has  a  knack  of  administering  the  neces- 
sary dose  of  facts  and  figures  without  letting 
any  of  the  medicine  stick  to  the  spoon. 
It  is  all  made  enticingly  palatable.  To  the 
most  commonplace  incident  he  imparts  the 
charm  of  novelty.  The  book  is  saturated 
with  humor,  and  kneaded  with  philosophy. 

James,  George  Wharton.  The  Heroes  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Story  of  the  founders  of  the  Colden 
State,  as  narrated  by  them.selves  or  gleaned  from 
other  sources.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  12mo,  pp.  502. 
Little,  Brown  «fc  Co.     $2. 

Biographical  essays  regarding  some  fifty 
men  and  women  identified  with  the  history 
of  California,  full  of  enthusiasm  over  their 
virtues,  but  containing  very  little  original  his- 
toric or  biographic  research.  Only  a  few 
portraits  are  given. 

Lawrence.  T.  J.  The  Principles  of  International 
Law.  8vo,  pp.  745.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.     S3. 

The  present  work  is  recognized  as  the  best 
text -book  in  the  English  language  on  the 
Law  of  Nations.  It  is  brief,  clear,  and  com- 
prehensive. Professor  Lawrence  has  en- 
larged it  from  the  first  edition  of  1895. 
Since  that  date  the  international  jurist  has 
seen  many  changes.  The  world  of  diplomacy 
has  assumed  a  new  aspect .  There  have  been 
three  great  wars,  that  of  Spain  and  .\merica, 
of  England  and  the  Boers,  of  Russia  and 
Japan.  Japan  has  emerged  into  prominence 
as  a  great  power,  the  maps  of  Asia  and  Africa 
have  be(>n  revised.  There  has  been  ferment 
in  Inilia  and  China,  and  the  balance  of  power 
has  been  readjusted  in  Europe.  The  Hague 
Conferences  have  imported  a  new  element 
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into  international  politics.  This  fourth  edi- 
tion of  a  book  wliich  will  be  useful  to  jour- 
nalists as  well  as  to  jurists,  and  even  to  lay- 
men who  would  imderstand  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  war,  peace,  and  commerce,  is  pub- 
lished at  a  timely  moment  in  our  country's 
history. 

Lloyd,  A.  T.  Two  Russian  Reformers.  Ivan 
Turgenef,  Leo  Tolstoy.  Svo.pp.  335.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Co.     $3.50  net. 

Turgenef  had  the  great  advantage  of 
describing  life  in  his  own  country  while  he 
was  away  from  it.  He  Uved  a  cosmopolite 
in  Germany  and  Paris,  and  the  sense  of  con- 
trast heightened  his  appreciation  of  the 
national  character,  the  social  and  poUtical 
condition  of  his  fellow  countiymen,  sub- 
jects of  the  Czar.  Yet  the  Slavophils  at- 
tacked him  for  his  love  of  other  countries  and 
other  languages  than  his  own.  While  he 
hved  as  a  boy  on  his  mother's  property  at 
Spasskoe,  he  was  beaten  and  treated  with 
injustice,  for  she  was  a  typical  woman  of  old 
Russia,  and  hence  he  imbibed  those  pessimis- 
tic and  melancholy  principles  which  pervade 
his  works,  beautiful  and  tender  as  his  wri- 
tings were.  His  mother,  on  hearing  him,  a 
noble,  express  a  desire  to  become  a  writer, 
scornfully  told  him  that  "a  writer  was  a  man 
who  scratches  paper  for  money."  Writing 
from  Spasskoe,  in  1868,  he  speaks  of  his 
religious  despair  and  says :  "  It  is  here  in  this 
garden  that  I  witnessed,  when  quite  a  child, 
the  contest  of  an  adder  and  a  toad,  which 
made  me  for  the  first  time  doubtful  of  a  good 
Providence."  The  author  of  this  volume 
has  made  a  most  vivid  and  piquant  represen- 
tation of  a  man  who  showed  the  Russian 
peasant  what  he  was.  and  interested  the  whole 
of  civilized  Europe  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  in  1861.  The  author  devotes  217 
pages  to  this  extremely  effective  essay  on 
Turgenef.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  the  life  of  Tolstoy  and  summarizes, 
in  a  felicitous  way,  all  that  we  have  recently 
been  reading  about  this  great  writer  and 
prophet  in  the  press  of  Europe. 

Mackay,  Constance  D' Arcy.  The  Silver  Thread 
and  Other  Folk  Plays  for  Young  People.  Arranged 
for  Use  in  the  Grammar  Grades.  16mo,  pp.  239. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1  net. 

Male  t,  Lucas.  The  Golden  Galleon.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  158.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co. 
$1.20  net. 

Marden.  Orison  Swett.  Getting  On,  and  Be 
Good  to  Yourself.  Two  volumes.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     Each  volume,  $1. 

Doctor  Marden,  long  the  editor  of  Success, 
has  made  a  deep  studj^  of  the  elements  of 
success  and  how  to  impart  that  knowledge  to 
others.  These  books,  like  their  predecessors, 
are  uplifting,  inspiring,  and  offer  a  real  spur 
to  achievement.  His  ideas  are  direct  and 
his  style  simpls  and  convincing.  His  illus- 
trations gain  force  from  being  chosen  from 
the  Hves  of  well-known  men  and  women  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

"Getting  On,"  according  to  Dr.  Marden, 
depends  on  a  man's  inherent  characteristics, 
his  power  to  make  his  own  opportunity,  his 
charm  of  personality,  his  determination  and 
his  grit — in  fact  each  chapter  tells  of  some 
method  by  which  one  may  reahze  his  highest 
ambition. 

The  man  who  is  bound  to  win  is  the  sort 
of  man  who  does  not  shrink  back  from  tem- 
porary defeat  in  life,  but  who  comes  up  again 
and  again  and  wrests  triumph  from  defeat. 

"Be  Good  to  Yourself"  is  Hsted  as  one  of 
the  inspirational  books  and  well  deserves  the 
title.  We  are  often  told  to  be  good  to  others, 
but  here  Dr.  Marden  proves  that  what  is 
best  for  oneself  will  be  good  for  others. 

"Make  the  best  of  yourself,"  he  says, 
"mentally,  physically,  and  spiritually;  avoid 


false  economy,  and  cultivate  the  cheerful 
disposition  that  radiates  happiness"; — "keep 
a  level  head  ";— "the  test  of  a  large,  well-bal- 
anced man  is  that  he  does  not  change  materi- 
ally with  changed  conditions." 

Throughout  the  book  is  preached  the  power 
of  suggestion,  especially  auto-suggestion,  for 
successful  achievement.  It  is  a  book  of  good 
advice  cleverly  given  in  readable  form. 

Marshall,  Logan.  Fairy  Tales  of  All  Nations. 
Famous  Stories  from  the  English,  German.  French, 
Italian,  Arabic,  Russian,  Swedish,  Danish,  Nor- 
wegian, Bohemian,  Japanese,  and  Other  Sources. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  314.  Philadelphia:  John  C. 
Winston  Co. 

Martin,  Edward  Sandford.  The  Luxury  of 
Children.  Illustrated  by  Sarah  Stilwell.  Pp.  214. 
New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1905.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Martin's  book  looks  outwardly  like  a 
child's  book,  with  its  cover  adorned  with  as- 
sorted children  in  all  sorts  of  costumes  and 
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postm^es  and  the  same  family  appearing  as 
marginal  illustrations  throughout  the  book, 
but  appearances  are  deceitful,  for  it  is  decid- 
edly a  book  for  grown-ups  and  a  very  readable 
one.  The  writer  makes  a  plea  for  larger  fami- 
lies, presenting  all  the  advantages  so  gained, 
and  making  whimsical  allusions  to  his  own 
"Jonas,  Clementine,  and  Blandina"  in  illus- 
trating his  points.  His  style  is  breezy  and 
semi-satirical,  but  there  is  a  strong  under- 
current of  serious  thought-compelling  power. 
The  main  argument  seems  to  be  that  children 
add  more  to  our  enjoyment  than  our  cares, 
by  adding  an  incentive  to  effort  and  a  check 
to  a  life  of  utter  selfishness.  Incidentally 
there  are  some  good  stories,  some  epigram- 
matic bits  of  wisdom,  and  a  few  philosophical 
chapters  on  life  in  general,  particularly  one 
on  "winter  in  the  country." 

McAUan,  Alexander.  America's  Place  in  Myth- 
ology, Disclosing  the  Nature  of  Hindu  and  Bud- 
hist  Beliefs.  16rno,  pp.113.  Alexander  McAUan, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McClellan,  Elizabeth.  Historic  Dress  in  Am- 
erica, 1800-1870.  4to.  Pp.  458.  Philadelphia: 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.    $6. 

Man  has  been  described  as  a  featherless 
biped.  Yet  the  human  race  has  delighted  in 
providing  itself  with  feathers,  and  the  plumage 
has  varied  from  century  to  centm-y.  The 
history  of  dress  is  not  one  of  the  least  inter- 
esting of  annalistic  lore,  and  Elizabeth 
McClellan,  by  her  learning,  her  industry,  and 
her  patriotic  enthusiasm,  has  certainly  made 
some  distinguished  contributions  to  it.     Her 


first  book  covered  the  colonial  period  from 
1607  to  1800  and  was  full  of  the  semi- 
medievalism  in  costume  which  survived  in 
the  Tudor  days.  The  present  work  is  es- 
sentially modern.  It  is,  however,  interest- 
ing and  may  even  give  some  hints  to  twen- 
tieth-century artists  and  costume-makers. 
It  is  written  in  a  highly  entertaining 
manner.  This  scion  of  an  ancient  Penn- 
sylvania Quaker  family  has  drawn  many  of 
her  illustrations  from  garments  still  preserved 
as  family  relics  in  the  cedar  chests  and 
wardrobes  of  blue-blooded  families.  The 
illustrations  in  fact  form  a  very  attractive 
feature  of  the  work.  They  comprize  three 
kinds  of  pictures.  There  are  several  clever 
drawings  in  pen  and  ink,  others  in  half-tone. 
The  reproductions  of  rare  portraits  and  pho- 
tographic representations  of  original  gar- 
ments will  present  a  precious  collection  to 
the  connoisseur. 

A  book  of  this  sort  is  likely  to  make  fashion- 
mongers  and  fashionables  pause  and  reflect. 
We  learn  from  it  that  there  is  really  noth- 
ing new,  and  that  in  many  ways  the  ancient 
mode  was  better  than  that  which  at  present 
prevails. 

Mee,  John  H.  The  Oldest  Music  Room  in  Eu- 
rope.    8vo.    New  York:  John  Lane  Co.    $3.50  net. 

This  elaborate  volume  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  hall  that  has  been  dedicated  and  devoted 
to  the  use  of  music  for  over  a  century  and  a 
half.  At  first  glance  the  book  seems  Httle 
more  than  a  chronological  catalog  of  the 
performances  given  within  these  historic  four 
walls  at  Oxford  from  1748  to  the  present  time. 
But  a  more  careful  perusal  reveals  many 
unexpected  incidents  and  grotesque  feuds 
that,  now  resolved  to  their  proper  proportions, 
merely  serve  as  piquant  Strauss-discords  in 
the  general  harmonic  progression. 

To  the  student  of  musical  history  it  is  in- 
teresting to  encounter  the  names  of  past 
celebrities  and  to  read  the  immediate  verdict 
their  achievements  called  forth.  We  read  of 
Catalini  that  "it  were  vain  to  say  anything, 
for  enough  can  not  be  said."  Pasta,  Sormtag, 
Malibran,  Grisi,  and  Novella  are  among  the 
singers  chronicled.  William  Crotch  (the 
famous  composer  and  Oxford  professor) 
made  his  debut  in  this  hall  at  four  years  of 
age;  at  eight  he  played  in  one  concert  on  the 
organ,  harpsichord,  and  violin.  Here  also 
Steibelt  played  his  hackneyed  but  famous 
composition,  "The  Storm." 

Musical  taste  dm-ing  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
is  interestingly  revealed.  "The  Battle  of 
Prague"  made  its  appearance  at  this  time, 
and  a  sort  of  Symphonie-Oratorio  called  the 
"  Battle  Piece,"  by  Reinagle,  had  great  vogue. 
It  contained  recitatives  and  arias  with  high- 
sounding  words  of  war,  interspersed  by  or- 
chestral activity  descriptive  of  the  "cries  of 
the  woimded,"  the  "galloping  of  the  cavalry," 
the  "signal  cannons,"  the  "tnmapet  of 
victory,"  etc.,  etc.  The  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  musician's  library. 

Moorehead,  Warren  K.  The  Stone  Age  in 
North  America.  An  Archeological  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Implements,  Ornaments,  Weapons  .Utensils, 
etc.,  of  the  Pre-Historic  Tribes  of  North  America. 
With  more  than  300  full-page  plates  and  400  figures 
illustrating  over  3,000  different  objects.  Cloth, 
small  4to,  2  vols.,  pp.  900.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$5. 

The  extensive  title  of  this  work  sufficiently 
describes  its  scope.  The  volumes  are  beau- 
tifully made,  the  illustrations  are  not  only 
almost  extravagantly  numerous,  but  of  the 
finest  character  their  subjects  permit.  The 
tinted  photogravures  and  the  colored  plates, 
representing  jasper  and  carnehan  arrowheads, 

(Continued  on  page  318.) 
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An  Attic  Cotnfiletely  Tratisformed by  Beaver  Hoard 
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An  Appropriately  Designed 'Qrwe'r  Board  BedrooTti 
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Beaver  Board  Solved  Many  Problenu  in  this  Country  Club 


Beaver  Board  Dining  Rooms  Give  Wide  Scope /or  Originality 


BEAVER 
BOARD 


In  each  of  the  interiors 
shown  on  this  page,  note 
the  effective  designing 
of  waJls  and  ceilings. 

Widely  as  they  differ, 
the  result  was  in  each 
case  due  to  the  use  of 
the  same  material — 


Deaver  Doard 

NOT  only  are  its  advantages  as  an  artistic  medium 
superior  to  lath  and  plaster,  but  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical, more  easily  and  quickly  put  up,  and  far 
more  durable,  sanitary  and  adaptable  to  individual  require- 
ments in  every  type  of  new  or  remodeled  building. 

It  also  has  many  special  uses  and  is  the  ideal  material 
with  which  to  build  partitions  for  study-rooms,  class- 
rooms, reading-rooms,  etc.,  in  churches,  Sundaj'-schools, 
colleges,  libraries,  etc. 

Our  valuable  booklet,  "  Beaver  Board  and  Its  Uses,"  will  give  you  full 
information.  Many  half-tone  illustrations  and  letters  telling  how  it  resists  heat 
and  cold,  dtadens  sound,  does  not  crack  or  deteriorate,  etc  The  book  is  full 
of  helpful  suggestions  ior  design  and  dtcoration.     Send  for  it  today. 

Sold  by  lumber,  hardware,  paint,  wall-paper  and  builders'  supply  dealers  and 
decorators,  in  sizes  to  meet  all  requirements.  If  not  handled  by  your  dealer, 
write  us,  mentioning  his  name.  For  your  protection,  everj'  panel  is  stamped  oo 
the  hack  wiili  the  Bsavek  Board  Trade-mark. 

TheDEAAnCRCOMEANY  ^BurrAro 

In  the  U.  S.,  address  2i;o  Beaver  Ro.id.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada,  address  309  Beaver  Triangle,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  LrraRART  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Money  will  be  Saved  by 
Painting  this  Spring 

PAINT  which  wears  is  made  from  pure  white  lead, 
mixed  with  linseed  oil  and  colored  at  the  time  of  paint- 
ing. Even  though  linseed  oil  is  high,  the  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  paint  materials  are  not  nearly  so  expensive  as  the 
repairing  of  a  neglected  house.  Linseed  oil  at  even  $1.00 
or  $1.25  a  gallon  makes  the  painting  of  the  average  house 
cost  only  $4  or  $S  more  than  it  used  to  cost.  Not  enough 
to  warrant  letting  any  house  go  to  ruin  from  lack  of  paint. 

Furthermore,  the  flax  crop  is  short  again.  Linseed  oil 
won't  soon  go  lower.  It  may  go  higher.  Paint  this  spring 
and  get  the  benefit  of  present  prices. 

And  use  "Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead  and  genuine 
linseed  oil.  Don't  be  tempted,  because  standard  materials 
are  high,  to  employ  something  inferior.  This  is  a  mistake 
because  not  true  economy. 

It  may  surprise  you  if  you  do  a  little  figuring  yourself. 

Get  from  your  local  dealer  prices  on  the  following  in- 
gredients: 


100  lbs.  "Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead  $. 

4  gallons  pure  linseed  oil      •         •         •  , 

1  gallon  turpentine        •         •         -         -  , 

1  pint  turpentine  drier           •         -         •  . 

This  makes  8  gallons  Genuine  old-fashioned  paint 


New  York 
Chicago 


Compare  this  with  the  cost  of  any  other  paint  you  would 
think  of  using.    You'll  find  the  best  is  also  the  cheapest. 

Our  Free  Painting  Helps 

We  will  send  you,  if-  asked,  color  schemes,  miscellaneous  painting: 
directions  and  names  of  "  Blue  List  "  Painters  in  your  community,  men 
who  use  our  "Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead.  Askfor  "Help  No.  25.5." 
That  will  include  everything. 

To  Painters  :    If  you  are  a  skilled  white  leader  and  use  "  Dutch 
Boy  Painter"  wliite  lead,  send  us  your  name  for  our  "  Painters' Blue 
Write  for  Blue  List  Circular  No.  255.    It  gives  particulars. 

National  Lead  Company 

jin  office  in  each  of  the  fdhwing  cities: 

Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati 

Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia 
National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh 


PRINT    FOR    YOURSELF 

Cards,  circulars,  bonk,  newspaoer.  Press  $5. 
Larger  $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print  for 
others,  bisproiit.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  catalog,  TlfPE.cards,  paper 

THE  PRESS  CO.    Meriden,   Connecticut 


Too  Much 

Florida  Land 
has  been  sold 


to  people  who  have 
never  seen  it.  Write 
Brooksville  Board  of 
Trade  for  BOOK  OF 
FACTS,  describing 
^^^^^g^l^g^gl^^l^^  different  kinds  of  Flor- 
ida soil.  We  have  no 
land  to  sell,  but  want  settlers  and  investors  to 
develop  richest  district  in  Florida,  according 
to  State  Dept.  of  Agriculture;  not  pine  land, 
not  sand,  but  high  and  rolling  with  rich  dark 
top  soil  and  clay  subsoil.  No  fertilizer,  irri- 
gation or  drainage  necessary.  Raises  8o  bu.  com  per  acre. 
Best  for  citrus  fruits,  truck  and  staple  crops.  An  industri- 
ous man,  with  ^500  to  $1000  capital,  can  be  independent 
here,  300ft.  above  sea;  no  swamps  or  marshes.  Ideal  cli- 
mate, schools,churches,towns,eood  roads,  all  conveniences. 
Home  seekers  and  investors  please  investigate.  We  need 
you  and  will  help  you.  Hoard  otTrade,  l!ox  220,Brooksviile,Fla. 


Oxar  50th  Agmive^sary 

INTENT 


nd    Trade-Mark    L.a'wyers 

We  have  served  faithfully  Thousands  of  Respon- 
sible Inventors.  If  YOU  want  the  real  Truth 
about  Patents  write  lis.  Booklet  of  valnaWe  facts  Aee. 
Wason,  Penwlck  &  Lawrence,  608  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


VfJLLIAMjS' 

^^   ,.  ADJUSTABLE  ^^im'T 

SHAVING! 
DEVIC 

Sold  by  Nearly  30,000  Stores 

When  you  make  the  hoe-like  motion 
natural  with  a  safety  razor,  THIS 
razor  gives  the  slanting  cut  which 
coaxes  the  beard  off  easiest.  Probably 
your  druggist  has  it. 
The  Williams  Shaving  Club"  keeps 
it  sharp.    Send  for  catalogue. 

WILUAMS  CO. 
66   Hudson  St..  Hoboken.  N.  J. 


Turns  here, 
to  any 

Angle. 

$2.00 

and  np. 

Folly 

Gaarantced 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  316.) 

red  obsidian  blades,  syenite  celts,  and 
copper  implements,  in  their  natural  colors, 
are  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  work  is,  indeed, 
almost  an.  illustrated  catalog  of  the  relics  of 
the  native  Americans,  preserved  in  museums 
of  the  United  States;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  called  more  than.  At  the  end  a 
chapter  is  given  to  "Conclusions."  These 
conclusions  are  neither  scientifically  novel 
nor  convincing.  As  a  reference  book  for 
collectors  who  wish  to  know  what  other  col- 
lectors have  done  and  to  learn  what  is  con- 
tained in  museums  which  they  are  unable 
to  visit,  the  compilation  has  a  real  value, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  called  of  scientific 
importance. 

More,  Paul  Elmer.  Shelbume  Essays.  Seventh 
Series.    Cloth.    12mo.  G.  P.  Putnam's  tions.    $1.25. 

This  seventh  volume  of  the  reprints  of  Mr. 
More's  articles,  reviews,  and  editorials  upon 
literary  and  philosophical  themes,  shows 
again  that  thoughtfulness  which  long  ago 
gave  the  author  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
critic.  As  in  the  former  volumes,  these 
essays  are  of  present  interest  either  in  the 
sul)ject  itself,  as,  for  example,  in  that  upon 
Aldrich,  so  lately  departed,  or  because  of  some 
new  aspect,  as  in  the  case  of  the  essays  on 
Hood  and  on.  Shelley.  Other  titles  are: 
Tennyson,  William  Morris,  Francis  Thomp- 
son, The  Socialism  of  G.  Lowes  Dickinson, 
The  Pragmatism  of  William  James,  Criti- 
cism, and  Victorian  Literature. 

Moses,  Belle.  Lewis  Carroll.  8vo,  pp.  290. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The  present  volume  is  a  rather  one-sided 
work.  It  contains  a  great  deal  more  about 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  "Alice  through 
the  Looking  Glass"  than  about  their  author. 
Those  who  know  these  now  familiar  works 
need  not  such  long  extracts  from  them 
in  a  biography  which  claims  to  introduce  a 
less  conspicuous  figure,  Lewis  Carroll.  How- 
ever, the  biographical  part  is  well  and  simply 
written  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  book 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  "Alice,"  "the  mad  hatter," 
and  "the  knave  of  hearts." 

North,  S.  N.  D.  (Editor).  The  American  Year-  . 
Book.  A  Record  of  Events  and  Progress,  1910. 
Edited  by  S.  N.  D.  North,  LL.D.,  under  Direction 
of  a  Supervisory  Board  representing  National 
Learned  Societiej^.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  836.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

This  new  annual  book  of  reference  aims 
to  chronicle,  year  by  year,  "those  things 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  experts  in  that 
field,  are  most  significant,  most  permanent 
in  value,  most  likely  to  answer  the  searcher's 
questions."  Its  scope  covers  all  fields  of 
human  endeavor  and  interest,  but  it  difTers 
from  the  newspaper  "almanacs,"  which  are 
nearly  as  broad,  in  giving  less  relative  space 
and  detail  of  statement  to  political  and  other 
statistics,  and  local  or  special  directory- 
matter  generally,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
a  record  of  progress  in  various  fields  of  in- 
vestigation and  development.  It  differs 
more  essentially  from  other  year-books  in 
the  effort  made  to  secure  the  authority  of  a 
board  of  specialists  representing  intimate 
knowledge  in  several  departments  of  knowl- 
edge and  activity.  There  is  thus  sought 
to  be  furnished  a  fully  informed  and  au- 
thentic summary  in  each  department  which 


Quenches  Thirst — 
Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

It  makes  a  refreshing,  cooling  beverasre  and  strength- 
ening Tonic — superior  to  lemonade. 
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will  keep  workers  in  other  departments, 
and  readers  generally,  accurately  informed 
as  to  the  really  significant  advances  all  along 
the  line.  Nearly  one  hundred  such  special- 
ists sign  contributions.  Whether  the  plan 
works  out  in  future  as  well  as  it  promises, 
the  future  will  tell.  Only  actual  use  will 
show  what  weakness  may  exist  in  this  first 
year's  is.sue;  but  a  first  examination  gives  an 
impression  of  value  and  success  on  a  good- 
workable  basis. 

Packard,  Winthrop.  Florida  Trails,  as  Seen 
From  .Jacksonville  to  Key  West,  and  From  Novem- 
\n:r  to  April  inclusive.  Illustrated  from  photo- 
Kraphs  by  the  author  and  others.  Decorated  cloth, 
12ino,  pp.  .300.     iSmall,  Maynard  &  Co. 

To  the  person  who  goes  to  Florida  to  spend 
his  time  out  of  doors,  Mr.  Packard's  book 
offers  many  attractions.  Its  pages  abound 
in  notes  upon  the  birds  and  flowers  of  the 
State,  and  now  and  then  the  author  goes 
a-fishing.  Wherever  he  wanders  he  jots 
down  what  interests  him  in  the  open  air, 
regardless  of  scientific  order.  An  index 
enables  the  reader  to  bring  together,  if  he 
cares  to,  all  the  notes  upon  any  particular 
bird,  fish,  or  plant,  and  what  he  learns  is 
apparently  trustworthy.  As  a  book  to  be 
read,  however,  the  volume  seems  rather  tire- 
some, partly  because  the  region  and  its  fauna 
are  comparatively  uninteresting,  but  mainly 
because  of  the  author's  efflorescent  style — 
a  too  continual  use  of  figures,  metaphors, 
and  personifications,  and  a  tendency  to  con- 
struct sentences  wrong  end  foremost.  There 
are  many  illustrations,  and  the  book  is  ex- 
cellently printed  and  bound. 

Rex,  C.  S.  Shakespearian  Quotations.  Apt 
Quotations  from  the  Great  Poet  on  a  Thou.sand 
Topics,  Arranged  for  Quick  Reference.  16rao, 
pp.  220.     Philadelphia:    Penn  Publishmg  Co. 

Roosevelt.  Theodore.  The  New  Nationalism. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott. 
12rao,  pp.  268.  New  York:  Outlook  Co.  $1.50 
net. 

Roo.sevelt,  Theodore.  African  and  European 
Addresses.  With  an  Introduction  Presenting  a 
Description  of  the  Conditions  under  which  the  Ad- 
dresse.s  were  given  during  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Journey, 
in  1910,  from  Khartum  through  Europe  to  New 
York,  by  Lawrence  F.  Abbott.  12mo,  pp  249 
New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

Salntsbury,  George.  Historical  Manual  of 
English  Prcsody.  12mo,  pp.  347.  New  York- 
Macmillan  Co.     $1.60  net. 

Sloane,  William  M.  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Library  Edition.  4  vols,  (loth,  8vo.  Illustrated. 
New  York:  Century  Co.     $10. 

When,  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago.  Professor 
Sloane's  Life  of  Napoleon  was  publi.shed  seri- 
ally in  The  Century  Magazine,  and  afterward 
pubUshed  in  volumes  with  magnificent  illus- 
trations by  Castaigne  and  otliers,  there  was 
very  properly  great  praise  for  the  work  in 
lioth  the  historical  and  the  literary  worlds. 
The  first  edition  was  in  large,  hea\y,  and  ex- 
pensive foi-m,  and  it  was  intended  long  ago  to 
issue  such  a  cheaper  and  more  handy  one  as  is 
now  furnished,  but  delays  have  lield  it  back. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  advantage  of  per- 
mitting the  inclusion  of  new  material  which 
is  said  to  throw  valuable^  light  on  Napoleon's 
character  and  career,  so  that  con.siderable  re- 
writing has  been  done,  and  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  amount  of  no  less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  original  whole.  A^'ith  this  re- 
(•onsideration  and  these  new  facts,  the 
author's  claim  that  the  present  may  be  re- 
garded as  "the  definitive  life"  of  Napoleon, 
seems  justified. 

In  the  main  the  present  edition  is  the  same 
l)Ook  which  has  been  b(>fore  the  public,  but  in 
some  respects  it  has  been  amplified.  The 
portion  relating  to  the  poriod  of  the  youth  of 
Napoleon  has  been  somewhat  expanded,  the 
personalities  of  those  nearest  him  have  been 
more  broadly  sketched,   and   nev.'   chaptei-s 


THE  ONE  PERFECT 

VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER 

THE    FOX— ** THE    ONE    PERFECT    VISIBLE    TYPE- 
WRITER"-FOR  20  CENTS  A  DAY !    Sent  on  FREE  TRIAL 

to  anyone — anywhere — at  my  expense — to  be  returned  if  not  better  than 
the  best  of  other  makes.  If  purchased  you  can  pay  me  a  little  down 
after  trial  and  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  a  day — no  pay- 
ments on  Sundays  or  Holidays. 

The  Fox  Is  Visible — you  do  not 
have  to  look  beneath  a  lot  of 
moving  typebars  to  see  what 
is  written!  It  has  a  Back  Space 
Key,  Tabulator,  Two -Color  Ribbon 
with  Automatic  Movement  and  Re- 
movable Spools,  Interchangeable  Car- 
riages and  Platens,  Card  Holder,  Stencil 
Cutting  Device,  Variable  Line  Spacer 
and  Line  Lock  with  Key  Release.  Its 
Speed  is  fast  enough  for  the  speediest 
operator  or  slow  enough  for  the 
It  is  extremely   Durable 


beginner 


and   almost  Noiseless. 


Will  You  Do  This  Now?     '  "^^"^  y^""  ^°  ^'"  °"^  ^^^  attached 
1     coupon  and  give  me  a  chance  to 

"show  you"— at  my  expense— what  I  have.   Remember,  I  belong 

to  no  trust — no  combination — and    no  one  tells   me   at  what  price  I 

must  sell  nor  on  what  terms  I  must  seU. 

For  20  Cents  a  Day! 

SEND  FOR   MY   CATALOG,   ANYWAY! 
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W.  R.  FOX,  President  Fox  Typewriter  Co., 

2802-2812  Front  Street.  Grand  Rapids.  Mlcli. 

DEAR  SIR: 

Pie.Tse  send  me  a  copy  ofyour  cat.ilog  and  write nie  lull  farticul.Trs 
omcerning  your  "  20  cents  a  day'  payment  plan  on  the  new  Fox 
Visible  Typewriter.  It  is  distinctly  understood  tliat  the  signing  ol'this 
coupon  does  not  in  any  way  obligate  me  to  purchase,  and  that  no  type- 
writer is  to  be  sent  me  unless  1  decide  later  to  order  one  for  free  trial. 

Xame_ _ 


Address  . 
Business 
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Shoe  sfwwin^  Welt  partly 
setued  to  insole  ami  upper 


A  Sure  Way  to  Tell  the  Kind  of  a  Shoe  to  Buy 

Study  these  cuts,  then  go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  for  a 
pair  of  shoes  made  with  a 

COfMEAK  WELT 

The  manufacturer  or  dealer  who  advertises  that  he  makes  or  sells  a  Goodyear 
Welt  thereby  assures  you  that  he  offers  a  shoe  possessing  the  first  requisite  of 
excellence — a  shoe,  made  by  machines,  which  is  as  comfortable,  durable  and 
stylish  as  one  hand-sewed — at  only  one-third  the  cost. 

A  thin  and  narrow  strip  of 
leather  called  a  welt  is  first  sewed 
to  the  insole  and  upper.  The 
outsole  is  then  sewed  to  this  welt,  ^'^'-''" 
leaving  the  stitches  outside  so  that 
the  insole  is  left  entirely  smooth. 

When  you  purchase  shoes,  see 
if  there  is  a  "sock"  lining  or  thin 
piece  of  leather  or  cloth  covering 
the  sole  on  the  inside.  If  there  is, 
lift  it  up  at  the  shank  of  the  shoe. 
If  tack  points  and  stitches  show  underneath,  the  shoe  is  not  a  Goodyear  Welt, 
no  matter  how  great  the  resemblance  otherwise  may  be. 

Write  Today  for  the  following  Booklets  which  will  be  Sent  You  Without  Cost: 

3.  "The  Secret  of  the  Shoe — An  Industry 
Transformed."  The  true  story  of  a  great 
American  achievement. 

4.  "An  Industrial  City."  Illustrated— 
descriptive  of  the  great  model  factory  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  at  Beverly, 
Massachusetts. 

UNITED     SHOE    MACHINERY    COMPANY,    Boston,    Mass. 
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INSOLE 

Cork  Filuns 


Stitch  seam 

indentations 
Between  Stitches 


INSEAM 


1.  Contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  over  five 
hundred  shoes  sold  under  a  special  name  or 
trade-mark,  made  by  the  Goodyear  Welt 
process. 

2.  Describes  the  Goodyear  Welt  process 
in  detail  and  pictures  the  sixty  marvelous 
machines  employed 
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Save 

Time- 


write 
today  for 
this   free 
book  "Filing 
and    Finding 
Papers,"  if    you 
want  to  learn  how 
to  save   valuable, 
id-for  office  time.  What- 
ever your  business  is. 

Filing  Equipment 

in  WOOD  or  STEEL,  can  be  procured  in 
styles  and  sizes  to  file  accurately  and  find 
quickly  letters,  invoices,  estimates,  or 
business  documents  of  any  kind.  This  free 
book,  finely  illustrated,  tells  all  you  want 
to  know  about  Filing  Equipment. 
Write  for  it  today— now. 
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SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  tobooco  with  a  regret. 

The  regret  is  thnt  you  have  wasted  so  manjr 
yeaia  before  you  began  smoking  ARCADIA. 

The  great  brotherhood  of  pipe  smokers,  who  ap- 
preciate a  soothing  and  meditative  pipe,  and  are 
tryini;  to  15nd  a  tobacco  thnt  Batiafirs  perfectly, 
will  find  their  ideal  in  ARCADIA  MIXTURE. 

If  vou  have  never  had  the  luxury  of  smoking 
ARCADIA 


SEND  10  CENTS  L^nd'aslml 


mple. 


THE  SURBRUG  CO. ,  81  Dey  Street,  New  York 


have  been  added  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Continental  System,  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
— a  matter  of  special  interest  to  Americans — • 
and  the  St.  Helena  epoch.  The  foot-notes 
and  citations  of  authorities  have  almost  dis- 
appeared, Professor  Sloane  liaving  learnetl 
by  experience  that  practically  nobody  wanted 
them.  In  their  place  a  brief  guide  to  the  best 
authorities  on  the  matter  in  hand  is  attached 
to  each  chapter.  In  place  of  the  magazine 
illustrations,  which  some  readers  found  more 
confusing  than  enlightening,  there  have  been 
reserved,  or  added,  portraits  from  the  most  "^ 
approved  soiu-ces  of  the  principal  characters  j 
which  figure  in  the  life-history  of  this  most  '- 
wonderful  of  modern  rulers. 

The  volumes  are  issued  with  that  excellence    ; 
of  typography  and  make-up  which  character-  - 
ize  the  publications  of  this  house,  and  will  be 
greeted    with    much    satisfaction     by    both 
students  and  amateurs. 

Small,     Albion    W.     The    Meaning    of    Social  - 
Science.     12mo,  pp.  309.     Chicago.    University  of 
Chicago  Press.     $1.50  net. 

Since  Lord  Brougham  published  abroad 
the  glories  of  Social  Science,  and  instituted 
associations  for  its  study,  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  and  spoken  upon  a  subject 
whose  name  has .  but  a  vague  meaning  for 
ordinary  readers.  Professor  Small  has  un- 
dertaken to  classify  the  various  aspects  and 
departments  of  this  science  by  explaining 
its  causality  and  phenomena  as  a  reasoned 
smnmary  of  human  experience.  This  he 
has  done  in  the  form  of  ten  lectures  originally 
delivered  to  a  company  of  graduate  students. 
As  a  treatise  on  science  the  work  is  neces- 
sarily somewhat  dry  and  abstract,  but  the 
professor  has  gone  down  to  the  root  of  his 
subject  and  the  work  is  siu-e  to  be  found  use- 
ful as  a  text-book,  whether  in  the  hands  of 
private  students  or  in  the  college  class-room.    ■ 

Smith,  Goldwin.  Reminiscences.  Edited  by 
Arnold  Haultain.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  477. 
New  York:   The  MacmiUan  Co. 

This  volume,  as  the  editor  explains  in  a 
preface,  was  never  actually  completed  by 
Goldwin  Smith.  Except  for  this  admission, 
however,  readers  might  not  have  suspected 
that  the  work  was  left  unfinished.  While  in 
the  later  portions  there  is  some  lack  of  the 
fulness  one  might  have  expected,  the  earlier 
parts  seem  as  complete  as  the  author  would 
ever  have  made  them.  Rather  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  book  relate  to  the  author's 
life  in  England.  As  he  first  came  to  America 
in  1864,  and  definitely  settled  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  in  1868,  it  will  be  seen  that  about 
one-half  of  his  life  was  spent  out  of  England. 

The  book  is  interesting,  and  while  greater 
length  of  days  might  have  enabled  its  author 
to  make  it  more  so,  it  will  be  accepted  as 
a  contribution  of  note  and  value.  During  his 
life  in  England,  Goldwin  Smith  came  to  know 
a  remarkable  rnunber  of  men  who  either  then 
or  afterward  were  famous.  Under  him  at 
Oxford  studied  m  history  that  Prince  of 
Wales  who  became  Edward  VII.  In  his 
boyhood  he  had  often  seen  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, whose  landed  estate  was  near  his 
father's  house.  At  Oxford  he  saw  something 
of  Freeman  and  Stanley,  many  of  the  Trac- 
tarians,  Jowett,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  many 
others.  During  his  life  in  London  he  often 
saw  Macaulay,  Hallam,  Thackeray,  Tjmdall, 
Carlyle,  Peel,  Gladstone,  Bright,  and  others 
of  whom  interesting  notes  are  made.  He 
says  Edward  VII.  always  had  "a  kindly  re- 
membrance of  his  old  preceptor,"  and  is  sure 
that  he  "bored  him"  when  examining  him 
in  history.  Wellington  was  "cold  and  un- 
democratic," but  at  the  same  time  "a  noble 
model  of  simple  devotion  to  duty,  perfectly 
free  from  vanity." 

A  single  chapter  only  is  devoted  to  the 
author's    life   at   Cornell,    where   he    resided 
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lor  three  years  and  lectured  on  history. 
Cornell  was  then  at  its  beginning.  Only  one 
building  rose  above  a  campus,  on  which  were 
still  the  rail  fences  and  api)le  orchards  of 
Ezra  Cornell's  farm.  The  noblest  building 
that  now  rises  above  that  campus  bears  Gold- 
win  Smith's  name.  His  years  at  Ithaca  were 
among  the  happiest  of  his  life.  His  wife's 
death  occurred  not  long  in  advance  of  his 
own.  In  the  interval  it  iip{)('ars  ho  had 
serious  thoughts  of  returning  to  Cornell, 
being  "still  for  my  age  vigorous  and  able  to 
hold  the  pen."  He  believes  he  might  thus 
"have  gone  down  to  the  grave  in  honor,"  as 
ho  "certainly  should  in  poaco."  But  this 
hope  "was  suddenly  blighted,  that  door  to 
a  happy  and  perhaps  not  unfruitful  old  age 
and  exit  was  shut."  Owing  to  an  accident, 
his  mind,  memory,  and  powers  as  a  teacher 
were  ruined,  and  then  followed  not  long 
afterward  his  death.  Fine,  indeed,  would  it 
have  been,  could  Goldwin  Smith  have  ended 
his  days  at  the  university  to  whose  begin- 
nings he  gave,  by  his  presence,  such  notable 
support. 

Stinison,  Froderic'Jesup.  Popular  Law-MakiriK. 
8vo,  pp.  300.  New  York.  Cliarles  Scribner's  Sons. 
S2.50. 

Mr.  Stimson  professes  to  furnish,  in  this 
volume,  a  study  of  the  origin,  history,  and 
present  tendencies  of  law-making  by  statute. 
It  is  not  intended  merely  for  lawyers,  but 
for  all  who  live  under  American  law,  that  is, 
all  who  dwell  in  the  United  States.  The 
writer  begins  with  the  English  idea  of  law 
up  to  the  granting  of  the  Magna  Charta. 
He  proceeds  to  consider  early  labor  legisla- 
tion and  other  legislation  in  medieval  Eng- 
land. Launching  out  into  the  subject  of 
American  law,  he  gives  a  full  tho  brief  his- 
tory of  State  and  Federal  legislation,  and 
criticizes  what  he  thinks  the  absurdity  or 
injustice  of  recent  statutes.  The  book  will 
be  useful  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  lawyers 
and  legislators,  of  whom  Blackstone  re- 
marks: "There  is  no  science  in  which  edu- 
cation is  considered  so  little  necessary  as  in 
legislation."  While  the  matter  of  the  work 
is  most  skilfully  arranged,  the  style  is  not 
quite  equal  to  the  subject  and  sometimes 
strains  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  the 
involved  lengthiness  of  a  sentence.  In  one 
sentence  we  counted  above  two  hundred 
words. 

.Strlndberg,  August.  Motherlove.  An  .\ct. 
16mo,  pp.  41.     Philadelphia:  Brown  Bros. 

Thwlng,  Charles  F.  Kducation  in  the  United 
States  .since  the  Civil  War.  12ino,  pp.  339.  New 
York  and  Boston:    Uoughton  Miftlin  Co.    $1.25  net. 

President  Thwing  starts  from  the  proposi- 
tion that  while  every  period  is  transitional, 
the  period  since  the  Civil  Wur  has  been  pe- 
culiarly so,  especially  in  the  field  of  education. 
He  traces  this  progress  as  manifested  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  colleges, 
in  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  and  tho  char- 
acter of  his  teaching.  The  changes  in  col- 
legiate conditions  are  brought  about  by 
wealth,  increased  accommotlation,  and  pro- 
founder  scholarship  in  the  college,  so  that 
the  unprejudiced  observer  is  able,  as  he  is 
glad,  to  sec  that  the  college  in  the  last  forty 
years  has  come  into  a  larger  life  than  it  ever 
before  lived.  "Education  has  become  the 
great  intellectual  interest  of  the  thinking  part 
of  the  American  people."  A  remarkable  and 
interesting  chapter  is  that  on  America  "as 
a  World  Power  in  Education"  in  which  he 
says  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hindus  prefer 
this  country  from  its  social  democracy  and 
political  freedom,  which  "free  it  from  suspi- 
cions   which    belong   to  monarchies."     The 


The    Howard    Watch 


The   big   '^Limited" 
waits  for  no  man.     It 
moves  out  on  the  tick 
of  the  second. 

Set  your  time-piece  by  the  starting 
signal  or  by  the  conductor's  watch — 
and  you  have  Howard  time.  The 
point  is  right  there.  You  can  start 
with  Howard  time,  but  the  chances 
are  that  you  can't  keep  it  unless  you 
carry  a  Howard  Watch. 

The  Howard  is  the  greatest  Rail- 
road Watch  in  the  world.   Whether  a 


Howard  is  worth  while  for  you  de- 
pends, not  on  your  occupation,  but  on 
the  kind  of  man  you  are.  If  you  are 
an  any  time' '  man,  any  watch  will 
do;  if  you  are  an  accurate  man,  you 
want  a  Howard — with  its  splendid 
adjustment  to  positions,  temperature 
and  isochronism. 

That  means  authoritative  time. 

The  gain  in  self-respect  is  worth 
more  than  the  investment. 
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jewel  (double  roller)  in  a  Boss  or  Crescent 
gold-filled  case  at  $40  to  the  23-jewel  in  a 
14k  solid  gold  case  at  Si 50 — is  fixed  at  the 
factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.      Find  the  HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  town  eind  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you  "The  Story  of  Edward 
Howard  and  the    First   American    Watch" — an    inspiring    chapter  of   history 
that    every  man  and  boy  should  read. 

E.   HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 
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HO  SKINS 

912  Chestnut  St. 


PHI  LA. 


Bronchial  Troches 

for  coughs  and  voice  huve  been  used  for  over 
half  a  century  by  prominent  singrers,  clergrjinen, 
and  all  public  speakers.  Universally  recopnized 
as  the  beston  the  market.    Absolutely  harmless. 

Price,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.    Sample  free 
John  1.  Brown  &  Son  Boston,  Mas*. 
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Bennett  Typewriter 

This  wonderful  new  tj-pewriter,  at  one-sixth  the  cost,  with  one-tciitli 
the  number  of  parts,  does  tlie  same  work  as  expensive  machines  with 
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writing,  ink-ribbon  tj'pewriter ;  standard  keyboard  :  light,  simple,  speedy, 
rnmpact,  strong.  In  neat  case,  size  only  2x5x11  inches,  weight  only 
4}  pounds.  Made  from  best  materials  by  experts  in  the  Elliott-Fisher 
factory.  Fully  guaranteed.  $18,  and  your  money  b.ack  if  not  satislied. 
Send  for  free  sami)le  of  writing  and  handsome  catalog. 
P.  B.  BENNETT  TTPEWRITER  COMPANY.  366  Broadwav.  New  York,  U.S.A. 
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WHETHER  in  the  great  centers  of  trade  and  industry 
or  in  the  "  corner  store  "  of  the  village — wherever 
there  are  figure  details  to  delay  and  hinder  and  hamper — 
there  is  a  money -saving,  money -making  need  for  the 

BURR0UGHS 

Bookkeeping    Machine 


THE  big  man  uses  the  Burroughs  because 
it  is  one  of  the  mighty  factors  that 
KEEP  HIM  BIG. 

The  small  business  has  use  for  a  Burroughs 
because  it  will  prove  a  mighty  factor  in 
MAKING  IT  BIG. 

It  is  hard  for  a  business  man  to  either  stay 
small  or  get  small  if  the  man  at  the  helm 
is  the  kind  who  appreciates  and  GETS  busi- 
ness such  aa  Burroughs  offers. 

If  you  feel  that  there  is  benefit  in  reducing 
oflBce  operating  expense,  in  keeping  all  rec- 
ords in  aclear,  concise,  simple  manner,  if  you 
place  a  premium  on  efficiency,  correctness 
and  dispatch,  you  are  the  Burroughs  type  of 


a  business  man,  and  should  investigate  at 
once  the  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine. 

DON'T  stop  at  merelythe  machine.  Think 
beyond  that  into  the  bigger,  broader,  all- 
embracing  field  of  BURROUGHS  SERVICE 
which  will  solve  your  problems  by  focusing 
upon  them  the  results  of  all  our  past  inves- 
tigations and  experience  with  the  110,000 
Burroughs  users. 

Annually  $300,000  is  spent  on  Burroughs 
Service.  Open  the  way  for  learning  more 
about  it  by  writing  on  your  letter-head  for 
"Why  Don't  You  Go  Home?"  (for  the 
retailer),  "  Better  Day's  Work  "  (for  every- 
one) or  "  Cost  Keeping  Short  Cuts." 


PIKE     MODEL 

One  or  two  colors; 
visible  printing; 
hand  or  electric 
operation;  low, 
flexible  keyboard  ; 
typewriter  carriage 


BURROUGHS  ADDING 
MACHINE     COMPANY 

49  Bnrrronghs  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Kuropean  Headquarters:  76 Cannon  St.. 
Londim.  E.  C,    England 


BURROUGHS  MODEL 

Hand  or  electric  operation ; 
prints  in  one  or  two  C(.il<>ri>: 
greatest  variety  of  possible 
uses;  6  to  17  columns  ;  test- 
ed by  19  years  of  actual  use 
in  3S9  lines  of  business. 
78  Models,  110.000  Users 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  Ota  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H  Vizeicllv, 
Associate  Editor  of  the  "  Standard  Dictionary."  Tells 
many  possible  economies  learned  from  longexpeiience.  Ex- 
plains copyright, how  to  market  manuscript,  etc  " Pren- 
aration  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer."  Cloth, 
7SC  postpaid  from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


SLIDE  DOOR 
ECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


$12.60 

fRElGHT 
PAID 


Sold  by  good  dealers. 

The  only  one  incoriioiating  all  bfmkca.se 
desires.  yoM  cannot  judge  buokcase  valufs/aiWy 
until  you've  seen  this  unique^  perfect  case. 
Doors  slide  horizontally  in  steel  lined  grooves.    ITo 
superfluous   material.     Economy   in   constructidn,  not| 
sacrifice  of  quality,  makes  luw  price.') 
possihli;. 

For  Office  or  Home  Libra- 
ries, standard  or  Mission  styles,  all 
poliular  woods  and  finishes. 
FREE  —  Boofcease  Catalog  "E  ' 
shows  two  complete  lines.  Catalog 
**Z)"  6-1  pa^es  filing  and  time-savint; 
office  devices.  Booklet  **Filing  Sug' 
gestions"  solves  filing  problems. 
Freight  paid  east  of  Mont. .  Wyo.  .Okla, . 
Texas.    Consistent  low  prices  beyond. 

IheW^^  Manufacturing  Co. 

56  Cnion  Street,        MONROE,  MICH. 

New  Yobe  Okice.      lOH  Fulton  SrKtEl 


%  NET 
INTEREST 


6' 
aLnd    tKe    best 
secxirity  in.  the  \vorld! 

Principal  and  interest  secured 
by  select  Mortgages  on  Pitts- 
burg Preferred  Real  Estate 

Amounts  of  any  size  ($25,  $50,  $100,  $200 
or  multiples)  can  be  invested,  ♦emporarily  or 
permanently.  Your  money  available  when 
wanted.  Endorsed  by  highest  financial 
authorities    everywhere. 

Our  Booklet  explains  how 
6%  interest  is  possible  on 
such   preferred  securities. 

If  your  savings,  ot  any  other  money,  is  drawing  less 
than  6%,  read  our  booklet.     &)py  free  on  request. 

A.  C.  LESLIE  CO. 

Suite  117,  Bakewefl  Law  Building,    PITTSBURG.    PA. 


work  is  brief  but  comprehensive  and  is  a 
bright  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject of  American  education. 

Trowbridge.    W.   R.   H.     Cagliostro.     8vo.   pp 
312.     New  York:    E.  P.  Diitton  &  Co.     $3.50  net. 

A  great  deal  of  literature  has  been  pub- 
lished concerning  a  man  who  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Swedenborg,  Mesmer,  and 
Lavater.  Almost  all  his  biographers  have 
dismissed  their  subject  as  an  arch  impostor, 
one  of  the  disgraceful  accomplices  in  the 
Diamond  Necklace  incident,  who  has  owed 
his  immortality  largely  to  his  appearance  in 
a  romance  of  Dumas.  The  name  of  Count 
Cagliostro  has  been  blackened  even  by 
Carlyle,  who  writes  of  him  in  the  well-known 
apostrophe : 

"Looking  at  thy  so  attractively  decorated 
private  theater  wherein  thou  actest  and 
livest,  what  hand  but  itches  to  draw  aside 
thy  curtain;  overhaul  thy  pasteboards,  paint- 
pots,  paper-mantles,  stage-lamps;  and  turning 
the  whole  inside  out,  find  thee  in  the  middle 
thereof." 

Now,  exactly  what  Carlyle  vmdertook  to 
do — draw  aside  the  curtain  and  find  the 
man,  he  failed  to  do.  He  poured  the  vials 
of  his  wrath  upon  a  creature  whom  he  had 
presupposed  to  exist,  and  of  whose  existence 
as  "a  king  of  liars,"  a  "prince  of  scoundrels," 
a  "bubby-jook,"  a  "babbling,  bubbling 
turkeycock,"  he  has  given  no  proof.  Mr. 
Trowbridge  has  gone  about  his  business  in  a 
different  spirit,  and  has  produced  a  work  of 
deep  research  and  impartial  judgment.  The 
book  is  not  an  attempt  to  whitewash  Count 
Cagliostro  by  palliating  vice  and  attributing 
noble  motives  to  crime.  It  is  a  very  fair 
estimate  of  a  remarkable  man,  and  the  writer 
has  succeeded  very  well  in  correcting  and 
revising  what  he  holds  to  be  a  false  judgment 
of  history.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
seventeen  pictures — one  of  them  after  Gilray, 
and  showing  the  Count's  character  as  judged 
in  England;  the  rest  are  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  portraits,  many  from  prints 
exceedingly  rare.  The  portrait  of  the  Coim- 
tess  is  extremely  interesting  in  its  pathetic 
expression.  The  end  of  both  these  worthies 
was  equally  shocking.  Cagliostro  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Holy  Inquisition  in  one  of  the 
cistern  cells  of  San  Leo,  where  "his  only 
communication  with  mankind  was  when  his 
jailers  raised  the  trap  to  let  food  down  to  him. 
Here  he  languished  for  three  years,  without 
air,  movement,  or  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
creatures."  When  the  French  invaded  the 
Papal  States  in  1797,  they  demanded  to  be 
shown  Cagliostro's  grave,  and  having  opened 
it,  filled  the  skull  with  wine  which  they 
drank  to  the  honor  of  the  revolution.  The 
"inoffensive  and  colorless  Coimtess"  was 
condemned  to  life  imprisonment  by  the 
Inquisition,  and  died  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Apollonia,  a  penitentiary  for  women  at  Rome. 
The  bililiography  of  Mr.  Trowbridge  shows 
how  thorough!}^  he  has  read  up  and  sifted  his 
subject.  A  powerful  piece  of  historic  writing 
has  been  the  result,  and  all  is  pervaded  with 
candor,  honesty,  and  justice. 

Tucker,   T.   G.     Life  in  the  Roman   World   of 

Nero  and  St.  Paul.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  453. 
New  York:    Macmillan  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Much  that  everybody  needs  to  know  about 
life  in  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  first  century 
.v.D.  is  here  set  forth  clearly  and  simply. 
The  darker  sides  of  the  social  picture  are 
lighth'  touched  upon,  and  discussion  of  dis- 
puted points  is  carefully  avoided.  The  book 
might  well  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
schoolboy  studying   Roman  history  for   the 
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first  time.     The  more  mature  student  will 
find  little  that  is  new  in  it. 

Weed,  Clarence  M.  Farm  Friends  and  Farm 
Foes.  Cloth.  12ino,  336  pages.  164  illustrations. 
Boston :   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     '.'0  cents. 

Agriculture  in  ail  old-settled  regions  in- 
volves, all  too  soon,  a  persistent  fight  against 
the  competitors  which  nature  summons  to 
combat  the  farmer's  effort  to  monopolize 
production.  Weeds,  fungi — mostly  minute 
and  insidious;  insects  innumerable  and  con- 
stantly recruited  from  abroad;  birds  in  flocks, 
and  mammals  in  hordes,  are  massed  against 
him,  and  the  war  is  incessant.  It  is  to  give 
the  agriculturist  and  orchardist  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  foes  in  their  vaiious 
disguises  and  aml)ushes  that  Mr.  Weed  has 
compiled  this  excellent  little  manual  of  the 
relations  of  wild  nature  to  cultivation  of  the 
soil;  and  it  ought  to  be  widely  purchased 
and  read.  The  bulk  of  the  matter  relates 
to  injurious  insects,  in  which  Dr.  Weed  is  an 
expert;  or  to  the  fungi  which  attack  plants 
and  trees.  The  nature  of  these  is  explained, 
with  the  aid  of  many  clear  illustrations,  in 
order  that  the  methods  of  combating  them 
should  be  understood;  and  all  necessarj^ 
space  is  given  to  these  methods,  with  for- 
mulas for  insecticides  and  fungicides,  direc- 
tions as  to  spraying,  burning,  etc.,  etc.  It 
is  a  most  useful  little  book,  and  one  that 
may  be  trusted.  A  secondary,  but  impor- 
tant feature  is  the  system  of  questions  at- 
tached to  each  chapter  by  which  the  volume 
may  be  utilized  as  a  school-book. 

Wlllets,  GiLson.  The  Double  Cross.  Pp.  370. 
Illustrated  by  J.  C.  Chase.  New  York:  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co.     1910.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  story  for  lovers  of  mysterious 
adventure  and  romance.  The  excitement 
begins  on  an  ocean  liner,  when  the  American 
hero  finds  a  "gloriously  beautiful"  maiden 
in  his  stateroom  reading  the  mysterious 
Marconigram  which  summons  him  by  the 
"sign  of  the  Cross,"  to  the  Mexican  home  of 
his  deceased  father.  The  title  has  a  double 
meaning;  there  are  two  heroines,  Felipa  and 
Alva,  both  surpassingly  beautiful  and  mys- 
terious. There  is  the  masked  stranger,  the 
Mexican  and  Aztec  villain.  Even  the  hero 
is  a  mystery,  but  he  doesn't  know  it.  Tlie 
untangling  of  the  threads  of  the  plot  is  tlu; 
work  of  an  ingenious  writer  and  a  clever 
reader.  An  intense  love  story  underlies 
every  scene.  A  reckless  massing  of  fact 
and  fancy,  and  an  utter  disregard  of  time 
and  space  limitations  compel  close  attention, 
in  order  to  understand,  at  the  end,  which 
girl  John  married.     We  wonder  if  John  knew. 

WlUIams,  Jesse  Lynch.  The  Married  Life  of 
the  Frederic  Carrolls.  Illustrated.  Pp.  602.  New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1910.     $l.W. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  novel  will  bear  sec- 
tional reading  without  a  loss  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  reader,  but  Mr.  Williams  has  so 
combined  his  Frederic  Carroll  sketches  that 
each  section  tells  a  complete  story  and  yet 
is  a  vital  part  in  the  development  of  the  main 
plot.  The  story  begins  with  a  honeymoon 
instead  of  ending  with  a  wedding,  as  usual, 
and  the  writer's  originality  is  strikingly  in 
evidence  from  the  first.  The  Frederic  Car- 
rolls  are  very  human  young  people,  and  we  fol- 
low them  through  tluMr  upsand  downs  of  mar- 
ital experiences  with  an  interest  dependent 
largely  on  Mr.  Williams'  delightfully  witty 
and  epigrammatic  styk; — "  when  a  woman 
ceases  to  be  a  luxury  to  a  man,  she  becomes 
a  nuisance,  unless  by  that  time  she  has  made 
herself  a  necessity."  Molly  is  a  very  clever 
little  woman,  and  her  experience  with 
Frederic's  wandering  affection  and  her  family 
dinner  party  give  the  author  an  opportunity 
for  both  fun  and  philo.><ophy. 
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feeling 


Seven    Inches    Tall 
Calls  steadily  for  5  minutes,  intermittently  for  10. 


FOR  that  tired 
early  morning 
feeling  and  that 
tendency  to  over- 
for  that  turn-over 
nap  habit  and  that  last- 
dovvn-to-breakfast  fail- 
ing—  Big  Ben. 

For  a  sound  unworried  night 
and  a  punctual    good-morning, 


sleep, 


for  a  watchful  sleepmeter  and  a 
truthful  timekeeper  —  Big  Ben. 

For  that  furnace-firing  hour 
and  that  7:00  A.  M.  time-clock 
punch,  for  early  round-the- 
house  work  and  an  always-on- 
time  downtown  score — Big  Ben. 

For  particular  housekeepers 
and  exacting  business  men,  for 
all  who've  got  to  get  up  in 
time  and  live  on  time — Big  Ben. 


$2.50 


Sold  by  Jewelers  only. 
Western  Clock  Co.,  La  Salle,  111. 


These  trade-mark  crisscross  lines  on  every  package 

Crcscbsfi?Rs^0arIcy 

rpVctalcXR>^I^S^f  AND   DESSERT 

\/i^»idi»  ^>(r  cbK^l  foods 

For  CASES  of  STOMnc^TEsmC KidnK^nd  Liveh  Troubles 

Delicious  loodslBr  sick  orwnL       AsWvour  physician. 
Leading  Crocfl^.        ^r       Fo^^ok  oi^Bample,  write 

FARWELL  &  RHINES,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


•        ITHE  BEST'LIGHT 


Makes  nnil  burns  its  own  gas.  CostsZc.  per 
week.  Gives  SOO  candle  power  licht  and 
casts  no  shadow.  No  dirt,  ertase.  nor 
o'lor.  TTnennalled  for  Hume-..  Stores, 
Hotels.  Churches,  Public  Halls,  etc  OT'T 
L*(XiKtvl©s.  Kverv  lamp  w.irranteil.  AKents 
wanted.     Write  for  cataloi;. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St. ,  Canton,  0. 


Delicious,  Invigorating 

MALTED  MILK 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 
Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Rich  milk  and  malteJ-grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  qnick  Innch.  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

^A  void  Imitations^Ask  for  "HO RUCK'S  "^Everywhere 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

IN  Blackwood's  Magazine  Alfred  Noyes 
has  started  a  sequence  of  poems  called 
"Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern."  The  poet, 
it  seems,  had  been  wandering  down  Fleet 
Street,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
sign  in  a  passing  bus. 


1     * 


m 


Here  is  one  modern  necessity 
steadily  decreasing  in  price  in  the 
face  of  a  general  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.    Electric  light  is  now  cheaper 
because 


p-i 


k-n 


with  their  strong  metal  threads  radiate  more  light  than 
can  be  gotten  from  electricity  by  the  older  types  of  incan- 
descent bulbs. 

They  triple  the  amount  of  Hght  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  current. 

Every  room  in  your  house  can  be  better  lighted  with 
"bottled  sunlight" — some  of  your  rooms  absolutely  need 
General  Electric  Mazda  Lamps.  Begin  with  rooms  you 
want  brightest — compare  the  light — compare  the  cost 
and  then  decide  for  yourself. 

Electric  light  companies  and  dealers  have 
complete  stocks  of  General  Electric  Mazda 
.«!9^  ""W^^'jav    Eamps.      Ask  them  to  help  select  the  sizes 
best  suited  to  your  needs. 


His  Only 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY, 


Meanwhile  write  us 
for  an  attractive  20- 
page  illustrated  book- 
let giving  lighting 
plans,  costs,  sizes  and 
kinds  of  lamps  and 
fixtures  in  addition  to 
valuable  information 
about  modem  electric 
li"h ting.  Ask  for 
"The  New  Era  in 
Lighting  " 

ScUeuectady,  X.  V. 
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AUTOMATIC 


Gives  a  Sharp  Blade  for  Every  Shave 

Get  this  remarkable  little  stropper,  and  make  your  daily 
shave  easy — pleasant  and  economical.  No  more  dull  blades;  no 
more  expense  for  buying  new  ones. 

This  stropper  puts  a  keen  sharp  eiige  on  any  make  of  safety  razor 
blade  the  natural  way.  It  strops  the  blade  just  as  the  barber  strops 
the  old-fashioned  razor — back  and  forth  on  the  strop,  first  on 
one  side  of  the  blade,  then  on  the  other.  The  curve  cut 
strop  automatically  gives  the  barber's  draw  stroke 
that  imparts  the  final  touch  of 
keenness  to  the  blade. 

The  Curve  Cut  Strop 
Gives  the  Barber's 
Stroke 


Complete' 

■WITH 

HORSEHIDE 

STROP 

$100 


J 


Sold  complete  with 
strop  liy  leading:  dru^^'ists, 
hardware   and    other  dealers 
everywhere  in  U.  S.  for  $1.00. 
Price  in  foreign  countries    $I.i»0.  If 
your  dealer  has  not  yet  put  it  in  stock,  it 
will  be  sent  prepaid  from  factory,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  Send  for  our  free  booklet  : 
(Ine       X      -X        ■■  No  More  Dull  Blades  F..r  Me." 

flCdei    x..!_iv  GIBFORD 

standard  irake  of  SPECIALTY    CO, 

.afet)  raior  blade.  49  £  p^^f  5,  ^  Detroit,  Mich.  ^ 


Under  that  foggy  sunset  London  glowed 
Like  one  huge  cob-webbed  flagon  of  old  wine. 
And,  as  I  walked  down  Fleet  Street   the  soft  sky 
Flowed  thro'  the  roaring  thoroughfares,  transfused 
Their  hard  sharp  outlines,  blurred  the  throngs  of 

black 
On  either  pavement,  blurred  the  rolling  stream 
Of  red  and  yellow  buses,  till  the  town 
Turned  to  a  golden  suburb  of  the  clouds. 
And,  round  that  mighty  bubble  of  St.  Paul's. 
Over  the  upturned  faces  of  the  street. 
An  air-ship  slowly  sailed,  with  whirring  fans, 
A  voyager  in  the  new-found  realms  of  gold, 
A  shadowy  silken  chrysalis  whence  should  break 
What  radiant  wuigs  in  centuries  to  be. 

So,  wandering  on,  while  all  the  shores  of  Time 

Softened  into  Eternity,  it  .seemed 

A  dead  man  touched  me  with  his  living  hand, 

k.  flaming  legend  passed  me  in  the  streets 

Of  London — laugh  who  will — that  City  of  Clouds, 

Where  what  a  dreamer  yet,  in  spite  of  all. 

Is  man,  that  splendid  visionary  child 

Who  sent  hi.<  fairy  beacon  through  the  dusk. 

On  a  blue  bus  before  the  moon  was  risen, — 

This  Night,  at  eight,  The  Tempest ! 

The  magic  of  this  legend  took  the  poet 
back  to  the  daj's  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
turned  down  a  little  twisted  London  street, 
and  stopt  before  a  tavern.  Time  was  dead, 
and  as  through  a  dream  the  sound  of  clashing 
wine-cups  came  from  the  Mermaid  Inn.  Our 
adventurer  opened  the  door  and  entered. 

Through  three  yards 
Of  pitch-black  gloom,  then  into  an  old  inn-parlor 
Swimming  with  faces  in  a  mist  of  smoke 
That  up-curled,  blue,  from  long  Winchester  pipes, 
While — like  some  rare  old  picture,  in  a  dream 
Recalled^quietly  listening,  laughing,  watching, 
Pale  on  that  old  black  oaken  wainscot  floated 
One  bearded  oval  face,  young,  with  deep  eyes. 
AVhom  Raleigh  hailed  as  "Will!" 

But  as  I  stared 
.\  sudden  buffet  from  a  brawny  hand 
Made  all  my  senses  swim,  and  the  room  rang 
With  laughter  as  upon  the  rush-strewn  floor 
My  feet  slipt  and  I  fell.     Then  a  gruff  voice 
Growled  over  me — "Get  up  now,  John-a-dreams, 
Or  else  mine  host  must  find  another  drawerl 
Hast  thou  not  heard  us  calling  all  this  while?" 
And,  as  I  scrambled  up,  the  rafters  rang 
With  cries  of  "Sack!     Bring  me  a  cup  of  sackl 
Canary!     Sack!     Malmsey!     and  Muscadell" 
I  understood  and  flew.     I  was  awake, 
A  leather-jerkined  pot-boy  to  these  gods, 
A  'prentice  Ganj-mede  to  the  Mermaid  Inn! 

Rather  an  undignified  way  for  our  modern 
poet  to  be  initiated  into  this  circle  of  immor- 
tals— but  the  position  had  its  advantages. 
As  the  drawer  hurried  to  and  fro  with  cups 
of  wine — these  men  were  unconscionable 
hard  drinkers — he  heard  them  toss  from 
mouth  to  mouth  the  chrysomelan  names 
of  Lyly,  Peele,  and  Lodge,  Dekker,  Kit 
Marlowe,  Michael  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson. 

All  these 
And  many  more  were  there,  and  all  were  young! 
And  there,  this  one  night  at  the  Mermaid  Inn, 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  a  right  learni  d  lawyer. 
Leaning  across  to  Shakespeare,  who  had  yet 
But  thirty  summers  in  his  blooci,  discoursed 
Solemnly  thus: — "Not  Athens,  WHl,  not  Athens! 
Titania  knew  not  .\thensl     The-^e  wild  elves 
Of   thy    Midsummer's    Dream — eh? — Midnights 

Dream? — 
Are    English    all!     Thy    woods,    too,    .smack    of 

England- 
Thev  never  grew  round  Alhen.s!     Bottom,  too. 
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He   is  notGreekl"     And  Shakespeare,  laughins 

louti — 
Nay,  Bottom  is  not  Greek!     But  let  it  be! 
It  warms  my  lieart  to  let  my  homespuns  play 
Around    your   cold    white   Athens.       There's    a 

pleasure 
In  jmnping  time  and  space." 


After  some  general  conversation,  the  com- 
pany called  on  John  Davis  to  sing  one  of  his 
•'  mad  sea  tales."  And  so,  as  soon  as  he  had 
tossed  off  the  inevitable  huge  cup  of  sack, 
the  seaman  gave  "  Black  Bill's  Honeymoon." 
We  quote  a  portion  from  the  first  of  the 
three  cantos: 

Black   Bill's   Honeymoon 

Canto  the  Fir.st 

Let  Martin  Parker  at  Hawthorn-tide 

Prattle  in  Devonshire  lanes! 
I^t  all  hLs  pedler  poets  beside 

Ilattle  their  gallows-chainsl 
A  tale  like  mine  they  never  shall  tell, 

Or  a  merrier  ballad  sing. 
Till  the  Man  in  the  .Mooti  i)ipe  up  the  time 

And  the  stars  play  Kiss-in-the-Hing! 

Chorus. 

Till  Philip  of  Spain  in  England  reigu, 
.\nd  the  stars  i)Iay  Kiss-in-the-King! 

All  ill  the  gorgeous  dawn  of  day 

From  gray  old  Plymouth  Sound 
Our  galleon  crashed  thro'  the  crimson  spray 

To  sail  the  world  around: 
Cloud  i'  the  Sun  was  her  wldte-scrolled  name, — 

There  was  never  a  lovelier  lass 
For  .sailing  in  state  after  pieces  of  eight 

With  her  bombards  all  of  brass. 

Chorus. 
Culverins,  robinets,  iron  maybe; 
But  her  bombards  all  of  bra.ssl 

Now,  they  that  go  down  to  the  .sea  in  ships, 

Tho  piracy  be  tlieir  trade. 
For  all  they  pray  not  mucli  with  their  lips 

They  know  where  the  storms  are  made: 
With  the  stars  above  and  the  sharks  below. 

They  need  not  parson  or  clerk; 
But  our  bo'sun  Bill  was  an  atheist  still. 

Except — sometimas — in  the  dark! 

Chorus. 

Now  let  Kit  Marlowe  mark! 
Our  bo'sun  BiU  was  an  atheist  still. 
Except — sometimes — in  the  dark! 

All  we  adventured  for,  who  shall  say. 

Nor  yet  what  our  port  miglit  be? — 
A  magical  city  of  old  Cathay, 

Or  a  castle  of  Muscovy, 
With  our  atheist  bo'sun,  Bill,  Black  Bill, 

Under  the  swinging  Bear, 
Whistling  at  night  for  a  seaman  to  light 

His  little  poop-lanthorns  there. 

Chorus. 

On  the  deep,  In  the  niglit,  for  a  seaman  to  light 
His  little  lost  lanthorns  there. 

But,  an  over  the  Ocean  sea  we  swept. 

We  chanced  on  a  strange  new  land 
Where  a  valley  of  tall  white  lilies  slept 

With  a  forest  on  either  hand; 
A  valley  of  white  in  a  purple  wood 
And,  behind  it,  faint  and  far, 
Breathless  and  bright  o'er  the  last  ricli  height 

Floated  the  siuLset-star. 

Choruii. 

Fair  and  bright  o'er  the'rose-red  height, 
Venus,  the  sunset-star. 

•Twa-s  a  marvel  to  see,  as  we  beached  our  boat. 

Black  Bill,  in  that  peach-bloom  air. 
With  the  great  white  lilies  that  reached  to  his 
throat 

Like  a  stained-glass  bo'sun  there. 
And  our  little  ship's  chaplain,  puffing  and  red, 

A-starn  as  we  onward  stole, 
With  the  disk  of  a  lily  behind  his  head 

I.Jke  a  cherubin's  aureole. 
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For  Your  Protection 

These  Standard  Marks 

Our  business  for  fifty  years  has  been  the  making 
of  soHd  gold  and  gold-filled  watch  cases — not 
the  works  of  a  watch,  but  the  case.  Our  trade- 
marks stamped  in  a  watch  case  have  always  meant 
absolute  integrity  in  assay  and  bullion  value. 

When  you  buy  a  gold  watch  from       thecase.    Somedaytherewillbealaw 


a  reliable  jeweler  the  chances  are 
■that  you  get  one  of  our  cases.  If 
not,  then  you  probably  pay  the  price 
of  our  case  and  get  something  else. 

That  is  the  thing  you  want  to 
find  out. 

When  a  jeweler  points  to  the 
words  stamped  inside  a  case 
■'  Guaranteed  for  25  years"  or  "20 
years,"  remember  that  a  guarantee 
means  nothing  of  itself.  Your  guide 
is  the  integrity  of  the  maker  back  of 


regulating  meaningless  guarantees. 
At  present  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent an  irresponsible  maker  from 
guaranteeing  for  a  period  of  years  a 
watch  case  made  of  base  metal  and 
washed  with  gold. 

Every  Good  jeweler  knows  our 
marks  and  the  quality  of  our  cases. 
They  are  made  for  ladies'  and  men's 
watches — plain,  engin'e-turned, 
engraved  or  enameled.  All  sizes, 
all  patterns. 


CASH 


WOVEN 

*S    NAMES 


nro  better  than  mHrkint;  ink  for  weiirins  aiipart-l. 
household  linen,  etc.  Your  n.'tnie  onn  be  interwo\en 
iviih  ,1  tine  caniliric  t:i|)e  in  I'AST  COLORS.  12  dozen 
tull  nitrae  S-.  6 dozen  $1.25;  other  prices  on  application. 
Send  for  Samples  lo 

J.  &  J.  CASH,  Limited 
405  Chestnut  St.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  naitie  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Gel ' '  hiipruved."  no  lacks  retiuired. 
Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 
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ureHa\ManMeapple  Juice , 


A  M-onderfui.  new, 
healthful,  all-the-year- 
round  drink.  Physicians 
prescribe  it  in  throat,  stotn- 
ach  and  intestinal  troubles. 

A  iffieshinr  drink  during  ffver 
Cdnvilesoent-e.  At  Drucirists.  Gro- 
rrrs  (ind  S>d»  Fomitiiins  Tr»d*» 
Mi|ipli.-d  thr-'Ujh  r,'i.'ul.tr  chan- 
iiols      Writ.-  :..r  B<«.kl.l 

HAWAHAN  PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  LTD. 

112  Market  St..  Sao  Frandsco.  CaL 
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High  Tension  Igni+ion  "^  Shaf^  Drive    "^  Four  Speeds 

R)ur  Door  Bodies  and  Demountable  Rims  on  all  \^\\  Models 

TheSO  Four Cylindei3*3500 -The'48"Sbc Cylinders *4800 

Prices hjclude  Tops  and  Demounteble  Rims.   Complete  Information  on  request 


The     Locomotile      Com 

Bo.ton. New  York.  PkllodelpK.a.    BRIDGEPORT, 


vpanx    of    America 
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BEYOND 
SCIENCE 


MARVELS 

A  Record  of  What  Has  Been  Done  in  the  Reduction  of 
Occult  Phenomena  to  a  Scientific  Basis 

BY  PROF.  JOSEPH  GRASSET,  M.D.,  FRANCE 

"The  only  modern  book  which  deals  with  the  subject  of 
occultism,  spiritualism,  and  psychical  research  without  bias, 
lucid  in  its  diction  and  avoiding;  terms  and  words  incom- 
prehensible to  the  ordinary  layman." — Brooklyn  Ciiizen. 

8vo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;     by  mail,  $1.85 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    N.  Y. 


How  to  Argue  and  WIN! 

By  Gienville  Kleiser,  Author  of "  How  to  Speak  in  Public,"  etc. 
Do  you  need  concrete  suggestions  for  training  your  mind 
to  accuracy  of  tliought? — lor  training  yourself  to  be  tactful 
in  approaching  men  to  win  them  over  to  think  as  you  do  ? 
Grenville  Kleiser,  lately  of  Yale  Faculty,  the  weli-known 
public-speaking  coach  and  instructor,  can  give  you  these 
/rac/iira/ suggestions.  His  methods  are  the  result  of  many 
years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  men  to  think  on 
their  feet.  He  insists  on  clearness  and  conciseness  of 
statements,  skill  in  the  selection  of  words,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  strong,  forceful  personality.  What  does  it  mean 
to  the  lawyer?  —to  the  preacher? — to  the  business  man  ? — 
to  the  politician? — to  the  Salesman? — to  YOU? — to  be 
able  to  Argue  and  VVIN! 

Cloth,  $1.25  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London. 
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(Sttorus. 

He  was  round  and  red  and  behind  his  head 
He'd  a  cherubin's  aureole. 

'  Hyrcania,  land  of  honey  and  bees, 

We  have  found  thee  at  last,"  he  said, 
'  Where  the  honey-comb  swells  in  the  hollow  trees.'* 

(O.lthe  lily  behind  hi.-<  head!) 
'The  honey-comb  swells  in  the  purple  wood! 

'Tis  the  swette  which  the  heavens  distil, 
.-^ailh  Pliny  him.self,  on  my  little  book-shelf! 

I.s  the  world  not  .sweet  to  thee.  Bill?" 

ChjOTUS. 

.Saith  Pliny  himself,  on  my  little  book-shelf! 
Is  the  world  not  sweet  to  thee,  Bill? 

Now  a  man  may  taste  of  the  devil's  hot  spice. 

And  yet  if  his  mind  run  back 
To  the  honey  of  childhood's  Paradise 

His  heart  is  not  wholly  black; 
And  Bill,  Black  Bill,  from  the  days  of  his  youth, 

Tho'  his  chest  was  broad  r.s  an^oak. 
Had  cherished  one  innocent  little  sweet  tooth. 

And  it  itched  as  our  chaplain  spoke. 

Chorus. 

He  had  kept  one  perilous  little  sweet  tooth. 
And  it  itched  as  our  chaplain  spoke. 

All  around  was  a  mutter  of  bees, 

And  Bill  'gan  muttering  too, — 
'If  the  honey-comb  swells  in  the  hollow  trees, 

(What  else  can  a  Didymus  do?) 
I'll  steer  to  the  purple  woods  myself 

And  see  if  this  thing  be  so, 
Which  the  chaplain  found  on  his  little  book-shelf. 

For  Pliny  lived  long  ago  " 


Chorus. 

There's  a  platter  of  delf  on  his  little  book-sheU, 
-And  Pliny  lived  long  ago. 

Breast-high  thro'  that  foam-white  w^ean  of  bloom 

With  its  wonderful  spokes  of  gold. 
Our  sun-burnt  crew  in  the  rose-red  gloom 

Like  buccaneer  galleons  rolled; 
Breast-high,  breast-high  in  the  lilies  we  stood. 

And  before  we  could  say  "good-night," 
Out  of  the  valley  ai^d  into  the  wood. 

He  plunged  thro'  the  last  rich  light. 

Chorus. 

Out  of  the  lilies  and  into  the  wood, 

Where  the  Great  Bear  walks  all  nightl 

.And  our  little  ship's  chaplain  he  piped  thro'  the 
trees 
.As  the  moon  rose,  white  and  still, 
■  Hylas,  return  to  thy  Heracles!" 

And  we  helped  him  w ith  "Come  back,  Bill! " 
Thrice  he  piped  it,  thrice  we  halloo'd. 
And  thrice  we  were  dumb  to  hark; 
But  never  an  answer  came  from  the  wood. 
So — we  turned  to  our  ship  in  the  dark. 

Chorxis. 

Good-bye,  Billl  you're  a  Didymus  still; 
But — you're  all  alone  in  the  dark. 

As  soon  as  the  song  was  finished,  and  the 
loud  cries  of  "Sack!  .Sack!  Canary!  Malm- 
sey! Muscadel!"  had  quieted  down,  Sir 
I'^rancis  Bacon  commenced  a  heavy  discourse 
on  natural  philosophy. 

And,  as  he  leaned  to  Drayton,  droning  thus, 

I  .saw  a  light  gleam  of  celestial  mirth 

Flit  o'er  the  face  of  Shakespeare — scarce  a  smile — 

.A  swift  irradiation  from  within 

As  of  a  cloud  that  softly  veils  the  sun. 

And  so  ends  the  first  instalment  of  a  poem 
that  will  strain  every  talent  that  Alfred 
Noyes  possesses.  The  poet  has  chosen  to 
rebuild  in  our  imaginations  the  sublimest 
circle  of  wits  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
his  success  or  failure — either  one — will  be 
conspicuous. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Noyes  is  fitted  to  the 
Elizabethan  subject — it  is  neither  crabbed 
nor  sulky,  but  is  idways  generou.s,  human,  and 
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hlood-warm.  His  diction  is  a  ricli  texture 
i)t  woven  s<j'd>  ^"d  crimson,  purple,  and  jet 
— a  riot  of  color — and  the  text  unrolls  like 
a  pictured  tapestry.  Without  doubt,  Mr. 
Noyes  has  caught  the  elaborate  Elizabethan 
style;  but  his  subject  demands  in  addition 
a  mind  that  can  touch  all  the  shores  of 
tliought. 

We  have  here  in  the  current  Harper  a  a  tale 
that  is  more  than  twice-told.  Centuries  ago 
Chaucer  felt  the  presence  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing ill  the  world,  but  wisely  left  the  expla- 
nation of  it  to  the  preacher. 

"  Th'  answer  of  this  I  lete  to  divynes 
But  well  I  wool  that  in  this  world  grei  pyne  is." 

The  Dead  IVIaRdalen 

By  John  Vance  Cheney 

Winds  of  the  south 

On  her  rose-mouth 

Their  last  fond  breath  have  blown; 

She  has  forgot  they  let  her  die  alone. 

Yes,  better  dead ; 

But  mark!  the  head 

Somehow  too  floweriike  lies; 

The  trodden  blossom  looks  so  wlien  it  dies. 

I  do  not  say 

The  summer  day 

Were  uladder,  lived  she  now; 

But  Natun;  feels  tliose  heel-marks  on  her  brow. 

And  piteous  eyes 

Look  from  the  skies. 

'Twas  such  a  fall  of  hair 

The  Master  looked  on,  once,  and  found  It  fair. 

"'Fitter  to  rest 
Upon  my  breast, 
This  bruised  flower,  than  tlicy 
Who  trod  it  in  the  dust,  and  w('nl  Hieir  way." 

The  Master  meek. 

So  may  he  .speak ; 

.■\.nd  she  may  bloom  anain 

By  him,  sad-eyed  as  when  he  waiki'd  with  men. 

God's  sun  and  air 
Made  her  .so  fair. 

Sweet,  too,  the  poisonous  (lowers; 
June  mothers  tliem.      Heaven  hiiie  her  sliame — 
and  ours) 


One  of  the  songs  tha(  lighten  "October 
Vagabonds"  (Mitchell  Kennerly),  a  series 
of  prose  sketches  by  Richard  Le  ( iallienne, 
with  occasional  poetic  interludes.  We  have 
c:ulled  the  poem: 

The  Knchanted  Hour 

By     RICH.\KI)     l.K    (!.M,I,IKX\K 

"Strange,  at  this  still  enchanted  hour. 

How  things  in  dayliglit,  hard  and  rough. 
Iron  and  stone  and  cruel  power. 
Turn  to  such  airy,  starlit  stuff! 

"Yon  mountain,  vast  as  Behemoth 
Seems  but  a  vt-il  of  silver  breath; 
And  soundless  as  a  tlitlering  motli. 
And  gentle  as  the  face  of  death. 

"Stands  this  stern  world  of  rock  and  tree. 
Lost  in  some  liuslied  sidereal  dream — 
The  oidy  living  tiling  a  bird. 

The  oidy  moving  thing  a  stream. 

"And,  strange  to  think,  yon  silent  star. 
So  soft  and  safe  amid  the  spheres — 
Tould  we  but  see  and  hear  so  far — 
Is  made  of  thunder,  too,  and  tears." 
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Some  men  feel  tluit  fine  literature  is  some- 
thing beyond  tluMu — something  rcviuiring  a 
certain  "higher  education" — wiion  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  they  need  to  fully  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  beauties  of  good 
l)ooks  is  a  copy  of  the  Standard  Dietionarv. 


Telephone  Etiquette 


Co-operation  is  the  key- 
note of  telephone  success. 

For  good  service  there  must 
be  perfect  co-operation  be- 
tween the  party  calhng,  the 
party  called,  and  the  trained 
operator  who  connects  these 
two. 

Suggestions  for  the  use  of 
the  telephone  may  be  found 
in  the  directory  and  are 
worthy  of  study,  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  telephone  etiquette 
are  found  in  everyday  life. 

One  who  is  courteous  face 
to  face   should  be  courteous 


when  he  bridges  distance  by 
means  of  the  telephone  wire. 

He  will  not  knock  at  the 
telephone  door  and  run  away 
but  will  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  speak  as  soon  as  the 
door  is  opened. 

The  100,000  employees  of 
the  Bell  system  and  the 
25,000,000  telephone  users 
constitute  the  great  telephone 
democracy. 

The  success  of  the  telephone 
democracy  depends  upon  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  each 
individual  to  do  his  part. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 


One  Volicy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  onl.v  by  the  Niaearn,  ideal  f(ir  c:tr<l  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documeiita.     .Ma(tBr»  (lip  l'a.,.\.Y. 


The    Standard   Dictionary    fills    a    twentieth 
century  need  — a  well  nigh  universal  f  resent  need 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  8hlp  on  approval  without  a  rfnt 
dppo.it,  frelt'lit  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  .V  ll:;i\T  if  jou  ara  not  istli&el 
after  usiuc  tlie  biCTCla  10  dayi. 

DO  NOT  BUY  tf^t^^,^ 

at  (tn[i  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalog  tUuitrating  every  kind  of 
.Jbicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
'  prtcai  and  marvelous  new  uffers. 

UHC  Uklll  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  lent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  Tou  will  get  much  valuable  io- 
formation       Do  not  wait,  wriU  it  DOW 

TIHKS,    Coaster  •  Brake     rear 

w  heels,  lamii.   •undrlee  at  half  usual  prices. 

Mead  Gycto  Co,  Dept.  P.  172  ChtGaBO 


Your  Income  Starts  Immediately 

Business  men  seeking  .i  conserv.ntive  invest- 
ment opportunity  should  thoroughly  investigate 
the  sound  financi.il  po.-sibilitic>   of  the  Coin 
Oljcrated  Weighing  Scale.     These  machines 
have  a  very  large  earning  capacity — the  immense 
revenues  of  two  powerful  corporations  are  de- 
ivod  Si'lfly  thi-n-fron:.  Tln-ir  ,-arninssari-cl<^arpro6t— 
sure,  continuous  and  payable  in  cash  dividends  wlien- 
rvcr  you  want.   l>epots.  Stores,  Waitinr-rtx^ms.  etc..  are 
rtskinff  for  tlnni.      Sph^ndid  IfVations  c.in  lie    found 
.  vcrywhere.    100  well  placet!  will  yifid  you  a  handsome 
income  without  any   interference  with  your  present 
'■nsincss  or   «.crupation-     Our  fri-e  K.^Vlct.    "Facts." 
(Mtt*  yon  in  t*iuch  with  thisioosi  alt rsct'v,- opportunity 
-xilTiTs  vou  hrilht  P'osivcts  for  1911        Wi-itc  for 
,tt,.,|.,y       MU.I.S  VOVKI.TY  CO., 
MIIU  Itlrts. .  «iilf:ii.'0.  I»ppl.  ••».•• 
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Pebeco  does  more  than  merely 
clean  Teeth— it  saves  Them 


There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  dentifrice  that 
simply  "cleans"  the  teeth  and  the  one  that  really  SAVES 
them.  Tooth  preservation  must  go  farther  than  mere 
cleanliness ;  it  must  get  at  and  remove  the  cause  of  decay. 

The  cause  in  95%  of  cases,  is  "acid  mouth"  ;  and 
the  one  dentifrice  which  neutralizes  this  condition, 
preserving  the  teeth  and  insuring  a  healthy  mouth  by 
a  definite  scientific  action,  is 

PCBCCO 

Tooth  Paste 

We  invite  you  to  try  it  at  our  expense.     See  below. 

Pebeco  not  only  checks  the  attack  which  acid  from 
fermenting  food  remnants  is  constantly  waging  against 
the  tooth  structure,  but  it  is  a  perfect  cleanser.  It 
polishes  and  makes  the  teeth  pearly  white,  even  removes 
obstinate  discolorations ;  heals  sore, bleeding  gums  and 
exerts  a  tonic  influence  on  the  salivary  glands. 

A  sweet,  healthy  breath  follows  the  use  of  Pebeco;  it 
brightens  gold  fillings — leaves  in  the  mouth  a  sensation  of 
cleanliness  and  coolness.  Follow  your  dentist's  advice — use  it. 
Prove  these  Statements— Let  us 

Send  You  a  Trial  Tube 


With  other^ 
'^tooth  pastes  you^ 
fill   your  brush 

^  With  Pebeco  use  only 
this  much 


Pebeco  is  truly  economical 


^^nough  for  lo  days'  use,  also  the 
TEST  PAPERS  with  which  you 
can  determine  whether  you  have  acid 
mouth  or  not. 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  originated  in  the 
Hygienic  Laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf 
&  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  is  sold 
everywhere  in  large  50c  tubes.  So  little 
does  the  work  that  it  is  most  economical. 
It  is  found  all  over  the  world,  wherever 
you  go,  and  has  been  infuse  for  17  years. 

LEHN   &  FINK 

I07   William    Street,   New   York 

Producers  ofLehn  &  Fink's  Beveria  Talcum 


WATROUS  LIQUID 
SOAP  FIXTURE 
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"The  Modern 

Soap  Convenience 

The  only  sanitary 
and  economical 
way  to  use  soap. 
Displaces  all 
other  methods. 


A  nirkel  plated  bracket  and  crystal  glass  globe  filled 
with  liquid  soap.  A  slicht  upward  pressure  of  the  hand 
delivers  just  the  quantity  of  soap  needed  and  no  more. 
Saves  50  per  cent  on  your  soap  bills.  Simple,  durable, 
non-tippable,  non-corrosive.    Easily  attached. 

No  possibility  of  infection  from  other  users  as  with  al  1 
cake  soap. 

Safe  and  private  as  your  own  tooth  brush. 

A  variety  of  styles  at  low  prices  for  all  public  and  pri- 
vate use.  We  supply  Watrous  Liquid  Soap,  a  dainty,  de- 
lightful, sterilized  soap,  scented  or  unscented,  at  low  cost. 

FREE — Illus(rateJ  booklet,  "  The  Modern  Soap  Conven- 
ience," giving  prices  and  particulars.     Write  today. 

THE   WATROUS  COMPANY 

(not  inc.) 
1256  Fisher  Building  Chicago 


Price  35c 

Send  4  cents  for  Dolly's 
Kleanwell — a  tiny  toothbrush. 

^mco  HAIR  BRUSHES 

Peuetrato  to  thp  icnlp.       Made  abroad,  they  como  in  many  styles, 
finistue  and  pncis.      Ask  vour  dealer. 

ALFRED  H.  SMITH  CO.,  42  W.  33d  St.,  New  York 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

THREE    HEROES   OF    THE    PIUTE    WAR 

'  I  "HREE  heroes,  an  Indian  who  gave  up 
•*■  chief  tainship  to  minister  to  his  enemies, 
a  white  miner  who  took  command  of  soldiers 
and  snatched  victory  out  of  defeat,  a  negro 
servant  who  gave  up  his  life  for  his  friends, 
loom  large  among  the  memories  of  a  Cah- 
fornian,  who  went  West  in  the  golden  days 
of  '49.  The  deeds  of  these  men,  showing 
that  heroism  knows  no  distinction  of  race 
or  color,  are  told  in  one  remarkable  chapter 
of  Mr.  S.  D.  Woods's  recent  book:  "Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Life  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 

Joe  Bowers,  perfect  specimen  of  Indian 
manhood  at  its  best,  was  chief  of  the  Inyo 
Piutes  when  they  declared  war  against  the 
whites  in  1856.  He  voted  for  peace,  and, 
when  overruled,  laid  down  his  chieftainship 
until  the  war  was  over,  a  hot-headed  sub- 
chief  taking  his  place.  He  then  determined 
to  save  the  lives  of  as  many  whites  as  he 
could. 

To  lonely  miners'  cabins  in  far-off  canons 
he  went,  warning  the  miners  to  flee  to  the 
fort.  He  was  asked  by  them  what  they 
should  do  with  their  possessions,  and  he  said : 
"  Leave  them  as  they  are,  I  will  protect  them, 
and  when  the  war  is  over,  come  back  and 
you  will  find  all  as  you  leave  them."  At 
the  door  of  each  cabin  he  planted  a  long, 
slender  reed  upon  which  was  fixt  some  mys- 
tic symbol.  This  was  notice  to  the  Indians 
that  the  cabin  and  all  about  it  were  under 
his  protection.  Many  a  miner,  whose  life 
would  have  been  sacrificed,  was  thus  saved. 

At  one  point  on  the  mesas,  that  lay  about 
the  base  of  Waucoba  Moimtain,  sixty  miles 
from  the  fort,  over  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, two  men  had  their  camp  where  they 
were  herding  over  two  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  fattening  upon  the  white  sage  abim- 
dant  there.  These  he  warned  to  flee  to  the 
fort,  telling  them  to  leave  their  cattle  to  him, 
and  that  they  would  be  safe.  Grateful  for 
their  lives  thus  saved,  the  men  told  Bowers 
that  his  people]  during  the  winter  might 
become  hungry,  and  that  for  his  services 
he  was  at  liberty  to  kill  as  many  of  the  cattle 
as  he  chose.  This  offer  was  accepted.  The 
same  mystic  sjTnbol  of  his  protection  and 
authority  was  posted  at  this  camp;  all  was 
saved;  strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  the  war 
was  over,  miners  and  cattlemen  returned 
to  find  all  as  they  had  left  it,  except  the 
cattlemen  found  a  pile  of  heads,  twenty  in 
number,  carefully  preserved  as  evidence  of 
the  number  the  Indians  had  killed  and 
eaten.  As  the  men  examined  these  heads, 
they  found  that  in  every  instance  they  were 
of  inferior  cattle,  and  they  said  to  Bowers: 
"  Why,  Joe,  you  killed  only  the  poort^t  cattle. 
Why  didn't  you  pick  out  better  ones?" 
With  a  winning  smile,  so  common  to  him, 
he  replied:  "Oh,  maybe  so,  poor  steer 
plenty  good  for  Injun." 

When  the  war  ended.  Bowers,  having  been 
justified  for  his  actions,  rose  again,  by  the 
grandeur  of  his  character,  to  his  chieftainship,, 
never  thereafter  to  be  challenged.  We  re- 
member the  last  time  we  saw  him  on  a  lonely 
trail  crossing  the  desert  moimtain,  between 
California  and  Nevada.  We  were  both  alone 
and  were  .surprized  to  see  each  other,  and  I 
said:  "  Where  are  you  going,  Bowers? "  He 
replied :  "  Oh,  some  bad  man  make  trouble 
between  Piutes  and  I  go  fix  hini."  It  seems 
to  us  always  afterward  that  we  were  glad  of 
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our  last  view  of  him  as  he  was  thus  on  a  mis- 
sion of  mercy. 

The  white  man,  W.  S.  Greenly,  was  a 
warm  friend  of  the  Piute  chief,  "as  each 
recognized  in  the  other  a  man,"  tho  "tiuy 
should  have  been  enemies,  for  Greenly  was 
the  man  who  led  tho  force  that  finally  de- 
feated the  Piutes  and  destroyed  them,  broke 
their  war  spirit,  and  ended  forever  their 
struggles  against  the  supremacy  of  tho 
whites."  Greenly,  who  had  come  into  the 
country  to  try  his  fortunes,  watched  the 
events  of  the  war,  grew  restless  at  the  fre- 
quent defeats  of  the  United  States  soldiers, 
saw  something  was  wrong,  and  finally  took  up 
the  matter  with  the  commander  of  the  near- 
by fort.  A  plan  was  formulated  "  by  which 
he,  as  leader,  and  his  associates,  as  his  com- 
rades, should  offer  to  the  commander  of  the 
fort  their  service  as  fighters,  provided  always 
that  Greenly  should  direct  the  further  cam- 
paign and  that  he  should  have  supreme  au- 
thority." The  Indian  forces  were  encamped 
about  halfway  between  the  fort  and  Owens 
Lake,  which  was  distant  about  sixteen  miles. 
After  arming  his  little  band  of  independent 
lighters  Greenly  determined  to  visit  the  In- 
dian camp  and  try  to  persuade  their  chiefs 
to  retire  from  the  conflict. 

Eight  miles  down  the  desert  valley  nightly 
the  Indians  held  their  war-dance — their 
method  of  keeping  hot  their  hate  and  courage. 
Their  fires  were  invisible  from  the  fort,  and 
here  several  hundred  warriors  danced  them- 
selves into  the  frenzy  of  battle. 

One  night,  unarmed,  Greenly  mounted  his 
horse  and  left  the  fort,  alone  and  defenseless, 
except  as  he  was  defended  l)y  his  own  cour- 
ageous and  quenchless  spirit.  He  rode 
through  the  darkness  into  the  excited  camp, 
and  coolly  dismounting,  tied  his  horse,  en- 
tered the  council  chamber,  and  called  for  the 
chiefs.  The  audacity  of  his  act  compelled 
their  respect,  for  the  Indians  are  great  wor- 
shipers of  heroes.  Far  into  the  night  he 
urged  upon  the  chiefs  the  hopelessness  of 
their  case,  the  certainty  of  defeat,  and  the 
consequent  result.  While  they  gave  him 
respectful  attention,  they  were  unmoved,  and 
he  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  dead. 
As  the  dawn  began  to  break  in  the  East,  he 
mounted  his  horse  for  his  return,  but  not 
before;  as  his  final  word,  he  had  told  the 
chiefs  that  he  would  drive  them  and  their 
warriors  into  Owens  Lake.  On  his  return  to 
the  fort  he  organized  his  men  into  fighting 
order,  and  supported  by  the  soldiers,  started 
forth  to  keep  his  word;  and  keep  his  word  ho 
did,  for  after  desperate  charges  and  almost 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  the  Indians  began 
■•,o  fall  back  toward  the  lake.  By  (iro(>nly's 
■command,  the  squaws  and  papooses  were 
•Jlowed  to  escape  into  the  protection  of  tho 
sagebrush,  where  they  crouched  like  quail, 
saf(i  from  tho  onslaught.  Slowly  tho  Indians, 
mile  aftor  mile,  were  prest  down  the  valley, 
until  before  them  shone  the  waters  of  the 
sullen  lake.  Then  thoy  romoinborod  Greonly's 
threat,  and  thoy  fought  with  now  dosiicra- 
tion.  But  as  steady  as  the  march  of  the  sun 
in  the  heavens,  on  and  on  and  on  thoy  wore 
prest,  luitil  the  shore  was  roaoliod,  and  on 
into  tho  lake.  The  Indian  war  was  over,  and 
the  dead  warriors  of  the  tribe  floated  in  the 
sullen  waters. 
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— ^^And  you  must 
Sanatogen   regularly   for 
several  weeks^^ 


THIS  urgent  advice  is  given  by  physicians  day  by  day  in 
every  civilized  land — wherever  sufferers  from  starved 
nerves  and  poor  digestion  seek  relief.  There  is  a  reason 
for  this.  Physicians  know  that  Sanatogen  is  a  substance  ca- 
pable of  supplying  the  real  needs  of  a  starved,  overwrought 
nervous  system — that  it  is  a  scientific  combination  of  albumen 
and  organic  phosphorus — a  compound  eagerly  absorbed 
by  the  hungry  tissues  and  possessing  unique  tonic  and  re- 
constructive qualities.  They  also  know  from  their  own 
observation  what  Sanatogen  has  done  for  others.  7  hey  have 
watched  its  revivifying  action  upon  persons  whose  nervous 
strength  had  been  undermined  by  overwork,  worry  or  disease,  they 
have  observed  how  it  has  infused  renewed  energy,  life  and  elasticity 
into  starved  nerves,  hovv»it  has  regenerated  the  ajipetite,  digestion, 
in  short,  liow  wonderfully  it  has  helped  to  make  the  human  machin- 
ery fit  to  perform  its  functions  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

There  are  on  file  with  the  owners  of  Sanatogen  no  less  than  15,000 
letters  from  practising  physicians  praising,  endorsing  Sanatogen. 
Truly,  a  magnificent  monumen*  to  the  value  of  this  food-tonic. 

But  no  less  impressive  is  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  patients 
themselves.  Men  and  women  in  tlie  forefront  of  human  endeavor, 
statesmen,  prelates,  authors,  lawyers,  have  written  above  their  own 
signatures  of  the  wonderful  benefits  received  from  Sanatogen. 

We  ask  you  earnestly  to  grt  acquainted  with  Sanatogen.  Investigate  our 
claims  first,  if  you  like,  and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  Ask 
your  doctor  about  it,  and  in  any  case  write  at  once  for  our  book,  "  Our 
Nerves  of  Tomorrow,"  the  work  of  a  physician-author,  written  in  an  ab- 
sorbingly interesting  style,  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  facts 
and  information  of  vital  interest  to  you.  This  book  also  contains  evidence 
of  the  value  of  Sanatogen  which  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  conclusive. 

Sanatogen    is    sold    in    three    sizes,    $1.00,    $1.90,    $3.60 

Get  it  from  your  druggist— if  not  obtainable  from   him,  write 

The  Bauer  Chemical  Company,  Union  Square,   New  York 


Late  King  Edward's 

Phyticiaa 

Dr.  Emtst  Ott,  Marienbad, 
writes : 

"  I  ha%'e  been  luing  Sanato- 
gen for  a  number  of  years  in 
my  practice  with  excellent  re- 
sults. These  results  have  been 
notably  good  in  ihe  case  of  el- 
derly people  when  it  was  desir- 
able to  build  up  the  strength, 
to  stimulate  the  bodily  func- 
tions, and  to  improve  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood." 


Prof.  C.  A.  EWALD 

of  Berlin  University,  Doctor 
honoris  causa  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School,  Baltimore, 
writes  : 

"  I  am  able  to  speak  from 
my  own  observations  made  at 
the  bedside  of  patients,  and  I 
can  say  that  I  have  used  Sana- 
togen in  a  great  number  of  cases 
(that  is,  in  those  disturbances  of 
metabolism  which  were  mainly 
of  a  nervous  or  neurasthenic 
origin)  and  have  obtained  ex- 
cellent results." 


John  Burroughs 

The  distinguished  naturalist 
and  author,  writes: 

"  I  think  the  Sanatogen  did 
me  much  good — it  gave  me  much 
strength,  steadied  my  nerves 
and  greatly  improved  my  sleep. 
It  comes  the  nearest  to  being  a 
remedy  for  old  age  I  have  yet 
struck,  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  suggesting  it." 
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In  NEW  Sterilized  Bottles  only 


LYON&HEALY 


HARP 
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Standard  of  the 
World.  Prices 
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sonable. Catalogue  of  Lyon  &  Healy 
Harps  free  to  anyone  interested.  Also 
bargains  in  Used  Harps.  Monthly  pay- 
ments may  be  arranged. 
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The  memory  of  this  terrible  day  kept  the 
peace  ever  afterward. 

The  third  heroic  soul  disclosed  by  this  war, 
says  Mr.  Woods,  was  "  a  simple  black  man — 
a  negro  servant  who,  in  an  hour  of  peril,  to 
save  those  whom  he  had  served,  gave  up  his 
life,  his  body  to  mutilation  and  torture." 
This  is  the  story  of  the  baptism  of  the  peculiar 
mound  rising  from  the  level  plain,  known  as 
"Charley's  Butte": 

During  one  of  the  fiercest  days  of  the  Indian 
war,  a  family  consisting  of  several  men, 
women,  and  children  were  fleeing  to  the  fort. 
In  the  party  was  an  old  negro  servant,  named 
Charley,  who  had  been  with  the  family  for 
years.  He  was  a  patient,  faithful  man,  al- 
ways recognizing  the  relation  of  a  negro  to 
the  white  man,  even  in  his  state  of  freedom. 
He  was  a  typical  Southern  negro,  with  all  the 
loyalty  peculiar  to  those  who  lived  with  and 
served  the  Southerners.  The  party  were 
mounted  upon  horses,  and  were  urging  them 
to  as  great  speed  as  possible,  over  the  broken 
and  rocky  way  toward  the  fort,  still  some  six 
miles  away. 

Just  as  they  forded  Owens  River,  a  war- 
whoop  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  soon 
there  rode  into  view  a  band  of  painted  war- 
riors on  the  war-trail.  They  had  discovered 
the  fleeing  family  and  were  riding  in  fury  to 
cut  off  their  escape.  The  horses  of  the  flee- 
ing party  were  worn  with  long  riding,  and 
with  whip  and  spur  they  failed  to  preserve 
the  distance  between  the  pursuers  and  the 
pm-sued.  Charley,  with  a  little  girl  in  front 
of  him,  was  riding  in  the  rear.  For  several 
miles  the  life  race  was  kept  up,  but  slowly  the 
warriors  gained.  At  last  Charley  saw  that 
unless  something  heroic  was  done,  they  would 
be  overtaken  and  slaughtered.  Then  it  was 
that  his  soul  acted,  and  he  determined  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  their  salvation.  Slipping 
from  the  horse,  he  told  the  little  girl  to  ride 
as  fast  as  she  could  and  tell  those  ahead  to 
keep  up  their  run  for  the  fort  and  lose  not  a 
moment.  The  little  girl  said:  "WTiat  are 
you  going  to  do?"  To  which  he  replied: 
"  Never  mind  what  I  am  going  to  do,  but  you 
ride  and  do  as  I  tell  you."  He  knew  he  was 
facing  an  awful  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
infuriated  savages,  whom  he  was  robbing  of 
their  prey. 

Armed  with  a  rifle  and  two  revolvers,  he 
turned  and  faced  his  foes,  calm  and  certain. 
His  action  was  notice  to  the  Indians  that  they 
were  in  for  a  fight,  and  before  that  deter- 
mined negro  they  halted  for  conference. 
These  were  golden  moments,  for  every  sec- 
ond of  delay  in  the  chase  meant  more  chance 
of  safety  to  those  who  were,  as  fast  as  jaded 
horses  could  run,  fleeing  for  their  lives. 
The  conference  over,  on  came  the  Indians, 
charging  upon  the  lone  and  silent  figure  of 
defense  and  sacrifice.  As  soon  as  they  were 
in  range,  Charley's  rifle  spoke  with  deadly 
aim.  Again  the  Indians  were  staggered  and 
other  moments  cut  out  of  the  distance  to  the 
fort  before  the  flying  refugees.  The  Indians 
charged  again  and  again,  but  Charley's 
revolvers  met  their  charge  and  thus,  until 
his  weapons  were  empty  and  he  defenseless, 
he  held  at  bay  the  charging  demons.  On 
their  last  charge  there  came  no  reply,  and 
they  rushed  upon  the  defenseless  hero,  seized 
him,  carried  him  to  a  little  Butte  across  the 
river,  and  after  terrible  torture  and  mutila- 
tion, burned  him  to  death.  And  this  is  why 
the  little  mound  is,  to-day,  known  as  "Char- 


Milkmen   Believe  in 
Holstein  Cows'  Milk 

Here  is  what  one  milkman  says  : 

"  It  is  pleasing  to  nie  to  testify  to  the  life-saving 
qualities  of  Holstein  Milk  for  babies  and  invalids.  In 
the  twenty  years  in  succession  that  I  retailed  Holstein 
Milk  in  our  town,  I  had  many  a  hard  battle  with  the 
doctors,  but  always  won  against  prejudice.  In  all  the 
twenty  years  my  customers  never  lost  a  baby,  and 
when  I  sold  my  milk  route,  people  came  past  milk  wagons 
andtprivate  dairies  to  my  farm  to  get  Holstein  Milk  for 
their  children.  It  is  generally  known  here  that  Holstein 
Milk  imparts  strength  and  has  the  elements  required  to 
feed  and  ntnirish  a  child.  I  can  give,  by  the  score,  names 
of  people  who  will  testify  from  actual  experience  to  the 
good  effects  of  Holstein  Milk." 

This  endorsement  seems  to  us  to  ring  true. 

The  day  of  enlightenment  has  come.  Everywhere  the 
leading  physicians  say.  "Use  Holstein  Cows'  Milk."  If 
your  baby  is  not  thriving  or  if  you  have  an  invalid  or  a 
convalescent  about  yon,  try  Purebred  Holsieln  Cow»' 
Milk.    Improvement  will  follow  its  use. 

Your  milkman  should  supply  you,  but  if  he   cannot, 
write  us  giving  his  name  and  address,  and  we  will  help  you 
get  it  near  at  hand. 
Send  for  our  FREE  booklet.  "The  Storu  of  Holstein  Milk." 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

8  L  American  Building         -       Brattleboro,  Vermont 
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have  thrown  off  Ward  Politics,  City  Bossism, 
Shameful  Waste  and  Graft  and  are  now  ruled  FOR 
THE   PEOPLE   AND    BY    THE   PEOPLE. 

The 
Des 


will  tell  you  how  they  did  it, 
and  the  book  of  the  hour  is  the 
one  just  issued  by  John  T. 
Hamilton  on 
I^Mi^Sm  AG  The  Dethronement  of  the  City 
Boss.  $1.20  net;  $1.30  postpaid. 

Pidn  Fank  &  WaKnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  PLANS  FREE 


WH.\T  would  vou  have  to  pay  for  a  set  of  House  Plans 
mea-nring'  un  to  CRAFTSMAN  qnality-ilOU.»  Yes. 
probably  $'J50  or  more.  Do  you  want  such  a  set  of  work- 
ing drawings  ABSOLUTELY  FEEE7  We  have  110  plans  to 
choose  from,  besides  we  j'ublifh  two  each  month  in  our 
macazine— THE  CRAFTSMAN— all  subject  to  your  choice. 
How  you  can  get  such  a  set  of  plans  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  7 
Bv  subscribing  to  THE  CRAFTSMAN  tor  one  year— a  maga- 
zine that  treats  of  subjects  other  than'houses.  Any  well- 
developed  manor  woman  of  culture,  in  town  or  country, 
will  enjoy  it  so  much  that  after  a  year's  readinc  the  in. 
terest  will  be  permunent.  Study  CRAFTSMAN  house  plans 
forten  minutes  and  you  too  will  be  a  convert  to  their  idea 
of  comfort,  simplic.tv  and  beauty.  These  houses  repre- 
sent all  that  is  modern  and  artistic.  Try  getting  a  set 
of  REAL  HOUSE  PLANS  elsewhere  and  see  what  they  will 

Send  six  cents  at  once  for  a  copy  of  24  CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSES  :  this  book  gives  exteriors  and  floor  plans  of  24 
Craftsman  houses  costing  from  S900  up.  We  will  also  send 
free  a  most  interesting  32-page  booklet  entitled  THE 
CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE."  ,,„•,-,. 

To  interest  you  in  the  "Craft  Idea."  I  will  make  you 
the  following  remarkable  offer  it  you  answer  at  once: 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  for  a  Year    $3.00 )  .  ,,  p 
"CRAFTSMAN  HOMES"    .    .       2.00  ^|^^?*^ 
Your  Selection  of  110  House  Plans  )     *  " 

Also  write  at  once  forour  Premium  Csitalofriie,  show- 
ing you  how  you  can  secure  many  Craftsman  articles  Free. 

EDGAR  E.  PHILLIPS,  THE  CRAFTSMAN 

Circulation  Manager,  Room  196       41  We»t  34th  St,  N.  Y.  City 
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ley's  Butte."  As  his  torture  was  producing 
a  wail  of  unutteraljle  agony,  the  family  rode 
into  the  fort  and  were  saved.  Find  for  ine, 
if  you  can,  in  any  page  of  heroism  a  more  lofty 
act  of  self-sacrifice  than  this  from  a  poor 
member  of  a  despised  race. 


EUROPE'S   LOFTIEST   MONARCH 

OPANIARDS  used  to  boast  that  their 
'^  King  had  the  highest  throne  in  Europe. 
Since  Prince  Nicholas,  of  Montenegro, 
assumed,  last  year,  a  regal  crown,  he  has 
ousted  Alfonso  from  that  supremacy  in 
geographical  elevation.  Cettinje,  his  capital, 
is  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  many  ways 
Iving  Nicholas  ranks  high  among  kings.  He 
is  a  soldier,  a  poet,  and  a  dramatist,  and  his 
daughter  was  selected  by  Victor  Emanuel 
to  be  the  wife  of  the  present  King  of  Italy, 
because  of  the  "bravery  and  noble  race" 
of  the  Montenegrins,  when  the  Italian 
Ministers  wished  an  alliance  with  a  wealthier 
and  more  powerful  house.  Of  the  per- 
sonality of  this  truly  patriarchal  monarch 
Mr.  George  H.  Moses,  who  is  our  Minister 
to  both  Greece  and  Montenegro,  said  to  a 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Sun: 

"  King  Nicholas  knows  almost  every- 
l)ody  in  his  kingdom  personally,  and  he 
s[)eaks  to  everybody  [the  population  of 
Montenegro  is  225,000]  and  can  call  almost 
every  person  by  name  that  he  meets  as  he 
drives  about  the  country  in  a  phaeton. 
There  are  royal  residences  all  over  the  king- 
dom.     ' 

"  The  King  stands  in  a  patriarchal  re- 
lation to  his  subjects;  in  fact,  Montenegro 
is  the  last  patriarchal  government  left 
in  Europe.  Every  Montenegrin  considers 
himself  the  property  of  his  sovereign,  and 
the  pill-box  cap  he  wears,  with  the  black 
Ijand  for  the  two  lost  provinces  of  Servia 
and  Herzegovina,  which  was  taken  away 
by  the  Turks,  bears  on  its  crown  the  King's 
cipher.  The  Montenegrin  is  the  King's  man, 
and  feels  bound  to  fight  for  him. 

"  King  Nicholas  is  extremely  popular 
among  his  subjects.  All  during  the  jubilee 
festivities  last  September  you  could  hear 
a  whoop  of  'Jevio,'  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  'viva'  or  the  French  '  i^ive,'  atitl  indicated 
that  Nicholas  had  appeared  at  one  place 
or  other  in  the  town. 

"Cettinje,  the  capital,  is  a  little  moun- 
tain town  of  3,000  inhabitants.  I  got 
there  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  the  next 
ilay  was  a  feast  day  on  account  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  theater.  The  houses  are 
not  over  two  stories,  with  steep  gal^le  roofs, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  snowfalls,  which 
sometimes  fill  a  street  to  tlie  eaves  of  the 
houses.  When  I  got  out  on  the  balcony  of 
the  hotel  the  morning  after  my  arri\al 
and  saw  the  grass  about  Mlod  with  butter- 
cups it  maiie  me  think  of  New  Englanil. 
The  street  was  filled  with  Montenegrins  in 
costume,  and  the  prevalence  of  red  coats 
made  things  look  like  a  \e\v  England  village 
on  the  day  of  a  fireman's  nuister. 

"One  of  the  most  eft'ective  things  dur- 
ing the  fete  was  the  King's  receiving  depu- 
tations from    the  trilies.     Wo   were   on   the 
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Nature  gives  oats 

more  digestible  protein — 
more  organic  phosphorus — 
more  lecithin — 
than  to  any  other  grain  that  grows. 
As  energy-givers    oats  stand  su- 
preme.   To  people — as  to  horses — 
they  supply  vitality. 

Protein  is  the  body-builder.  You 
know  the  Scotchman's  racial  fame 
for  brawn  and  height — built  largely 
by  the  protein  in  oatmeal. 

Protein  feeds  the  muscles.  The 
average  man  at  the  average  work  uses 
up  3/4  ounces  of  protein  per  day. 

Phosphorus  is  the  brain's  main 
constituent — the  food  for  thought. 


Lecithin  is  the  chief   component  of 
the  nervous  system. 

In  all  these  essentials  oats  are  our 
richest  grain.  They  supply  this 
wealth  of  our  chiefest  foods  in  per- 
fectly-balanced form. 

That's  why  the  child  who  studies 
craves  oatmeal.  That' s  why  nervous 
people  like  it. 

That  is  why  brain  workers,  almost 
universally,  consume  a  great  deal  of 
oatmeal.  And  that  is  why  muscle 
workers  show  more  endurance  when 
fed  on  it. 

Within  us  all  some  natural  instinct 
creates  [a  [desire  for  oatmeal.  All 
normal  people  love  it. 


^Just  the  Cream  of  the  Oats 


The  finest  oats  that  grow  are  sifted  62 
times  to  get  the  grains  for  Quaker  Oats. 
We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel — 
just  the  richest,  plumpest  grains. 

These  choice  grains,  when  prepared  by 
our  process,  form  the  most  delicious,  most 
nutritious  oat  food  ever  made. 

Yet  Quaker  Oats,  despite  this  quality, 
costs  but  one-half  cent  per  dish.  Lovers 
of  oatmeal  should  insist  on  it. 


Regular  size 
package,  10c 

Family  size  package, 
for  smaller  cities  and 
country  trade,  25c. 

The  prices  noted 
do  not  apply  in  the 
e  X  t  r  e'm  e  West  or 
South. 


Jhe  Quaker  Q^ts  Compa^rvy 

CHICAGO 


J    "^ 


am) 


Look  for  the 

Qttaker  trade-mark 

on  every  package 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  LrrERART  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Winter  Water  Supply  | 
Problem  Solved! 

Little  Engine  Pumps  Merrily  in  Zero  Weather  to  the 
Tune  of   400  to  1,000  Gallons  per  Hour 

No  "  pump-handle  exercise "    or    bother    with    broken- 
down  or  frozen-«/>  windmills  if  you  own  a  Farm 
Pump  Engine.      No  need  of  tank  heaters.     Engine  sup-  C^Pif^Vi 

plies   ivorlds  of  water,    fresh  from   the    well,  tempered  ^~    ^~ 

just  right  for  drinking.  The  little  engine  fits  any  force 
pump,  without  belts,  arms,  shafts,  pump  jacks,  etc. 
Runs  any  water  pressure  system  for  suburban  or 
country  homes.  It  is  simple,  safe,  easily  portable 
and  has  over  100  uses  in  addition  to  pumping  service. 


ULLER  &  JOHNSOl 


■■'■ 


I„     Ct^atx    r\i    PIRF     the  engine  may  be  worth  tkousatzds  of 

in    V^ase    or    rilXILi    dollars,  for   it  throws  a   6o-foot  stream         p  ,,.■„„..  i.  .     ^      ^ 

when  attached  to  force  pump  with  air  chamber.  Jrother'°Wi.'L"'';ounlriet  '^"othe'r 

It's  a  "General  Utility"  Engine  p— ppiedfo. 

The  eneine   is   a  complete  -  in  -  itself   Portable   Power  Plant,  for   running  hand- power   and    foot-power 

machines.  Easily  moved  anywhere.  Runs  lathe,  grindstone, 
fanning  mill,  ice-cream  freezer,  polishing  wheels,  scroll  saw,  dairy 
and  laundry  machinery.  Fine  thing  for  small  workshops.  A 
delight  to  "  Boy  Mechanics." 

Ronlcft  ^«»nf  Pr*»#»  Right  now  is  the  time  you  need  this 
DOOKS  Oent  rree  wonderful  engine  most.  It  will  almost 
pay  for  itself  before  the  winter  is  over.  Send  for  FREE  catalog 
and  Jiame  of  dealer  near  you. 

If  interested  in  higher-powered  engines  write  for  catalog  of  Fuller 
&  Johnson  Double-Efficiency  Engines. 

We  have  an  attractive  dealer's  proposition  in  unoccupied  terri- 
tory.   Write  us  today.  (228) 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

tugiue  iiuuuiuii  Uitcii  »-ii..TT^       2  Lincoln  Street  (Established  1840)  Madison,  Wis. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  tjecomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Dates  Are  a  Food 

and  a  Candy  in  One 


«old5|ate5 


They  should 
be  eaten  often, 
for  they  are 
very  delicious 
and  very  nour- 
ishing. Hovr- 
ever,  if  you  want  the  very  best  in  the  world, 
you  will  be  careful  to  ask.  for  Dromedary 
Golden  Dates. 

Direct  from  the  garden  spot  of  Asia,  they 
are  wrapped  most  carefully  in  oiled  paper  and 
packed  in  cardboard  cartons. 

They  are  sweet  and  moist,  large  and  lus- 
cious, and  clean.  Sold  by  grocers  and  fruiterers. 
Send  10c.  to  us  for  special 
sample  carton. 

Write  for  FreeC 

Gives  over  100 
recipes  of  deli- 
cious dishes 
with  dates,  figs, 
currants,  etc. 

THE  HILLS 
BROTHERS  CO. 

Beach  and 
Wufaington  Sti. 
New  York 
Pept.  J. 


Order  it  Heaven  s  First  Law" 

Keep  yonr  important  papers  and  documents  neatly  and 
conveniently  assembled   so   you   can    instantly  lay  your 
hands  on  them.     Use  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
the  best        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  NUdinA  CLIP  CO.,  Rew  Tsrk 
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mHalf 


Size  = 


I  The  Junior  Tattoo  | 

^  Its  gentle,  insistent  alarm  calls  at  = 
s  the  desired  time.  Every  twenty  seconds  § 
=  for  five  minutes,  it  rings  unless  the  = 
s  silent  switch  is  turned.  Carry  it  in  your  = 
s  traveling  bag ;  it  is  not  much  larger  s 
g  than  a  watch.  Suitable  for  your  own,  s 
s  the  guest  and  the  maid's  room  ;  for  the  = 
s  cook  in  the  kitchen  ;  the  coachman  s 
%  and  the  chauffeur.  Every  home  = 
=  should  have  several.  = 

S  Price  $1.75  (in  Canada  duty  extra)  S 

S  Si'ld  by  dealers  everywhere.    If  you  cannot  conveniently  ^ 

s!  bi.y  it,  send  price  and   dealer's  name  for  as    many    £S  rs 

=  you  want.      In  rich  leather  case  (black,  red  or  brown)  = 

=;  for  traveling,  $3  each.    Write  for  booklet.  = 


=      IHEUDflf 


NVM  HAVEN  pL( 
EW  FIaVCN  LoI 


LOCK  CO. 

NN. 


142  Hamilton  St.    = 
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balcony  of  the  palace,  when  a  deputation  of 
veterans  of  the  war  of  '58  against  the  Turks 
came  along.  Nicholas  took  part  in  that  war, 
as  a  boy  of  eighteen.  There  were  about 
100  men  in  this  deputation,  and  they  car- 
ried silver-momited  gmis  with  five-  or  si.x- 
foot  barrels  and  long  silver-mounted  pistols 
stuck  in  their  l)elts,  the  same  that  they  had 
used  in  the  war  of  more  than  half  a  century 
jcfore. 

""\Mien  the  King  caught  sight  of  them 
he  hurried  down  into  the  square,  we  after 
him.  The  conmiander  read  an  address 
and  the  King,  who  is  a  born  orator,  and 
who  often  speaks  of  himself  as  more  of 
a  poet  than  a  politician,  replied.  Then  he 
gave  the  veterans  the  highest  privilege  he 
could  bestow,  which  was  to  allow  them  to 
kiss  the  right  hand  of  their  sovereign.  As 
a  veteran  would  kneel  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony, the  King  would  lean  over  and  em- 
brace him,  kissing  him  on  the  forehead.  The 
scene  compelled  tears  from  everybody. 
The  climax  came  when  the  Turkish  Minister 
started  applauding  the  veterans. 

"When  I  say  that  the  King  is  a  poet 
I  am  not  using  the  flatterj-^  frequently 
offered  royalty.  He  has  wTitten  a  piece 
called  'The  Empress  of  the  Balkans,'  which 
w'as  presented  at  the  theater  by  a  Dal- 
matian company.  I  know  only  five  or  six 
words  of  Serb,  but  the  lines,  which  are  written 
in  meter,  struck  me  as  being  of  real  literary 
form.  The  meter  haunted  me  that  night 
until  I  recalled  that  it  was  one  much  em- 
ployed by  Pope.  The  next  night  when  I  was 
dining  with  the  King,  the  latter  asked 
me  how  I  had  liked  the  play.  He  said  he 
had  never  he.ard  of  Pope,  and  was  greatly 
pleased  when  I  recalled  some  criticism  of 
Pope's  work  that  I  remembered  reading 
in  my  college  days.  The  King  fished  out  a 
volume  of  poems  and  declaimed  some  of  them 
to  me,  translating  them  into  French,  and  I 
promised  to  undertake  to  translate  some  of 
his  choicest  verses  into  English  on  my  next 
visit. 

"Cettinje  has  only  one  hotel,  which  was 
built  by  the  command  of  the  Government 
to  take  care  of  the  tourists,  but  it  is  a  good 
one,  and  has  an  excellent  table.  Many  tour- 
ists go  there.  I  was  sitting  under  the  pepper- 
trees  in  the  hotel  garden  one  night  when  I 
met  a  party  of  Americans,  one  of  whom,  a 
New-Yorker,  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
me.  Americans  get  there  every  week  during 
the  summer. 

"Cettinje  is  fifty  kilometers  from  Cat- 
tanaro,  the  Austrian  port.  You  have  to 
drive  up  the  mountains  by  team  or  auto- 
mobile. The  mail  is  carried  between  the 
two  places  bj'  a  specially  constructed  auto- 
mobile. There  are  few  automobiles  owTied 
in  the  country,  and  those  mainly  by  the  royal 
family,  some  diplomats,  and  some  Italian 
concession-holders,  but  you  can  go  an\-Avhere 
by  automobile  that  you  can  by  team,  for  the 
roads  are  magnificent,  having  been  built  for 
military  purposes. 

"Montenegro  is  the  one  Balkan  'State 
that  held  out  against  the  Turks  for  500 
years  and  never  surrendered.  Nicholas  is 
the  first  ruler  of  the  comitry  who  was  not  a 
prince-bishop.  A^'hen  he  inherited  the  king- 
dom from  his  uncle  he  refused  to  become 
a  priest  and  took  a  wife.  The  prince- 
bishops  are  buried  in  a  beautiful  monastery, 
a  part  of  which  is  a  round  tower  called  the 
Tower  of  Skulls,  because  up  to  thirty  years 
ago  it  had  a  row  of  Turkish  skulls  around  the 
top  of  it." 
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JAPAN'S   ANARCHIST    LEADER 

IT  is  Denjiro  Kotoku,  leader  of  the  Ijand 
of  would-be  assassins  of  the  Mikado, 
whom  his  64,000,000  fellow  citizeus  regard  as 
the  most  dangerous  man  ever  bred  in  the 
Empire  "  since  the  gods  came  out  of  a  cloud 
and  placed  men  upon  the  islands  in  the  far 
western  ocean."  With  this  characterization, 
a  seemingly  well-informed  writer  in  the  New 
York  Sun  introduces  a  sketch  of  Kotoku 's 
tragic  career. 

He  was  born  in  Tokyo,  received  an  ordinarj- 
Japanese  public-school  education,  and  began 
work  as  a  reporter  on  the  sensational  paper, 
the  Yorodzu  Choho,  but  lost  his  job  and  had 
to  leave  the  country  for  writing  violent  anti- 
war articles  during  the  Russo-Japanese  con- 
flict. Kotoku  then  made  his  way  in  the 
steerage  to  San  Francisco,  and  for  several 
months  lived  a  precarious  existence  in  the  old 
Oriental  bee-hive  on  California  Hill.  He 
managed  to  scrape  together  enough  money  to 
start  a  radical  socialist  paper  in  Japanese, 
The  Echo.  In  this,  we  are  told,  he  put  "  all 
of  the  half-digested  theories  and  startling 
madness"  that  he  "could  grub  out  of  books 
through  excessive  labor  at  translation."  The 
paper  was  at  length  supprest  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Japanese  Consul,  and  Kotoku 
himself  drifted  back  to  Tokyo,  "far  more 
radical  than  when  he  had  left  the  country." 
To  quote  The  Sun's  accoimt  of  his  later  do- 
ings: 

Immediately  following  the  war  there  was  a 
period  when  sociahsm  flourished  in  the  Island 
Empire.  The  poverty  entailed  by  the  in- 
creased taxation  and  the  rigor  of  Government 
supervision  over  every  detail  in  the  lives  of 
its  subjects  favored  the  spread  of  socialism. 
It  began  to  appear  in  the  Army. 

Kotoku  found  that  his  radical  speech  could 
gain  a  few  listeners.  Out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
quasi-socialists  of  Tokyo,  Kotoku  found  a 
double  dozen  followers.  One  of  them  was  the 
woman  who  passes  as  his  wife;  she  was  the 
legal  wife  of  another  when  she  came  to  live 
with  Kotoku  and  his  brethren.  The  group 
tried  to  live  the  communistic  life,  but  it  was 
hard  to  do,  for  every  one  of  them  was  wretch- 
edly poor  and  because  of  their  known 
opinions  they  could  not  find  permanent  em- 
plojTnent. 

Living  in  the  Tokyo  slums,  on  the  brink  of 
noisome  canals,  with  little  to  eat  and  much 
time  for  the  fermentation  of  the  madness  of 
anarchism  in  their  minds,  Kotoku  and  his 
companions  lapsed  into  the  savagery  of 
Thenardiers.  They  were  the  constant  ob- 
jects of  police  espionage;  their  neighbors  of 
the  slums  looked  upon  them  with  suspicion. 
All  the  time  of  the  starvation  and  the  police 
hounding,  Denjiro  Kotoku  fed  himself  upon 
the  fire  of  anarchy. 

Tho  the  Japanese  of  all  people  are  furthest 
from  receptivity  to  the  doctrines  of  anarchy, 
reverence  for  government  being  ingrained  in 
their  character,  Kotoku  tried  to  spread  his 
doctrine  by  pul)lic  demonstrations.  Twice  he 
and  his  followers  marcheti  through  the  crook- 
ed streets  of  the  slums  under  red  flags;  it  was 
such  a  joke  that  the  police  did  not  interfere. 
Then  the  leader  of  the  anarchists  resolved 
upon  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  and 
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fcEK MAN  GOTHIC 

Cologne  Design 


IT   is  the   Front    Door    Knob 
and    the    Ornamental   Plate 
which  goes  with  it  that  make 
the  yfrj-/  impression  on  your  guest. 

Indeed — the  hardware  of  your 
house  is  the  only  part  of  it  that 
he  touches  as  well  as  looks  at. 

Be  fair  to  your  new  home. 

Say  YALE  Hardware  to  your 
architect. 

There  are  more  patterns  of  Yale  Hardware  for  every  school  or 
period  of  decoration  than  any  other  maker  has  thought 
worth  while. 

Yale  Quality  means  that  In   construction  as   in 

design  Yale  Hardware  is  a  little  better  than  it  has 

to  be, — a  great  deal  better  than  is  usual. 

Yale  Hardware  is  made  in  many  grades,  each  the  best 
there  is  at  its  price. 

Any  hardware  dealer  can  supply, Yale  Products. 

Most  good  hardware  dealers  do. 

Let  us  send  you  a  beautifully  printed  book,  containing  illustra- 
tions of  fine  old  rooms  and  buildings  in  the  principal  schools 
and  periods  of  decoration,  with  Hardware  designed  in  har- 
mony.    Free,  of  course. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 


Makers    of   Yale    Products 

Locks,  Padlocks,  Builders'  Hardware, 

Door  Checks  and  Chain  Hoists 

Chicago       Boston      Washington        San  Francisco 
Paris     Hamburg 


9  Murray  Street 

New  York 
London 
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You 
would  like  them 
in  Your  Home 

Sold 
by  Merchants 


0.  H.  L.  W,rn.,x.      \ 

Father  of  Seclioaai 
Bookcases 
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64  Page  Style  Book  Free 
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PAIMER-SINGER 
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STRONGEST  BUILT  CAR  IN  THE  WORLD 

REPUTATION 

"r//^  estimation  in  ivhich  one  is  held  by  others.'"'' — Webster. 
Buy  only  that  which  has  been   tested   and   not   found    wanting — that  w^hich 
has  a  well-deserved    reputation— it    is   your  insurance    against   chance,    and 
your  guarantee  of   satisfaction  added   to  value  for  your  expenditure. 

A  booklet  showing  the  estimation  in  which  the  PALMER-SINGER  is  held  by  those 
who  own  them  is  yours  for  the  asking — it  will  prove  to  you  that  Ve  have  nothing  to  fear 
in  our  very  strong  guarantee  of  service  under  which  every  PALMER-SIN  GER  is  sold. 
Investigate  the  PALMER-SINGER  1911  series  of  high  class  cars — you  are  sure  to 
be  suited  in  their  price,  in  their  small  cost  of  up-keep,  in  their  luxurious  appoint- 
ments, in  their  simplicity  of  operation  and  construction  throughout. 
Our  "reputation"  booklet  and  other  interesting  ll*-erature  wiU  be  immediately  mailed 
on  your  request.     Write  us  for  it  before  purchasing  any  car. 

PALMER  &  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  N.  Y. 

1620-22-24  Broadway,  New  York  1321  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

£D.  M.  FOWLER,  533  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisc3,  Cal. 


CAUTION  TO  PURCHASERS  OF  TOPS 

is  a  top  material  of  recognized  high  and 
uniform  quality  and  a  product  made  only 
t>y  us.  Many  unscrupulous  dealers  mis- 
represent as  PANTASOTE  cheap  inferior 
materials  to  increase  their  profits — at  the 
purchaser's  expense.  To  the  average  person 
these  substitutes  when  new  look  somewhat 
like  PANTASOTE. 


See  that 
this  label  is 
oil  the  top 
to  prevent 
frandnlent 
snbstitotioD. 


TO  USE  THIS 
LABEL  ON 


IS  a  PENAL 
OFFENSE 


Dealers  re- 
ceived these 
labels  FKEG 
with  every 
yard,  leaving 
no  exfuse  for 
not  using 
them. 


PANTASOTE  is  superior  to  mohairs  for  many 
reasons — two  in  particular,  the  impossibility  of 
rleanin^  them  and  the  ruination  of  tlieir  inter- 
lining g:um  of  very  impure  rubber  by  exposure  to 
grease  or  sunlight,  as  are  tires. 

Send  postal  for  booklet  on  top  materials, 
ayid  samples. 


THE  PANTASOTE  CO. 

iSOJBOV.'I.lNO    GREEN    BL.DO.      NEVf  VORK. 


SEND  ME  $1.00 


For  Two 
FOUR-IN-HAND  TIES 


Made  from  Silk  Poplin,  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  Ties  I  send  you 

will  not  show  pin  holes  or 
wrinkle  like  ordinary  Ties. 

If  they  do  I  will  return  your  money. 

I  have  been  making-  and  selling  these 
Ties  now  for  three  years  with  complete 
satisfaction. 

They  are  silk  Poplin,  2  inches  wide, 
46  inches  long.  Reversible— guaranteed 
to  outlast  any  high  priced  Tie  made. 
(They  are  also  made  in  13^  inch  width.) 

Made  in  Black,  ^^^lite,  Green,  Brown, 
Red,  Cerise,  Old  Rose,  Gray,  Helio- 
trope, Light  Blue,  Medium  Blue,  Dark 
Blue  andPurple. 

The  regular  dealer  would  have  to 
charge  $1.00  for  these  Scarfs  selling  by 
his  methods.  When  you  buy  from  me 
you  buy  direct  and  save  money  and  get 
a  high  grade  article  every  time.  And 
privilege  of  returning  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  My  busmess  is  done  with 
you  direct. 

I  either  make  all  the  goods  myself  or 
buy  in  enormous  quantities  and  give  you 
the  benefit  of  the  saving. 

My  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication, showing  my  extensive  line  of 
Rlen's  Furnishing  Goods,  including  a 
folder  showing  how  to  tie  all  styles  of 
men's  neck  wear. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 
289  River  St.  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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the  Prince  Imperial.  No  man,  so  far  as  is 
known,  had  ever  dared  to  entertain  such  an 
idea  in  ail  the  ages  of  Japanese  history.  The 
Emperor  is  the  direct  descendant  in  imbroken 
line  from  Jimmu-'Tenno,  born  of  a  goddess 
2,500  years  ago.  He  is  not  only  Emperor  but 
high  priest  of  the  national  Shinto  faith.  Until 
the  Restoration  in  1868  the  Emperor  was  so 
holy  a  being  that  he  always  sat  behind  a 
screen  when  giving  audience  to  his  ministers. 
No  ruler  commands  so  much  the  awe  and 
reverence  of  his  people. 

Kotoku  planned  to  kill  the  Emperor  and 
his  son  on  November  3,  his  Majesty's  birth- 
day, when  with  the  Prince  Imperial  he  would 
review  the  troops  in  the  palace'  yard.  Bombs 
were  prepared  and  every  plan  laid,  when  the 
police  descended  upon  the  nest  of  the  canal 
rats  and  twenty-four  of  the  desperate  brother- 
hood, including  the  woman,  who  was  the 
communal  wife  of  aU,  were  nabbed. 


THE  DANIEL  BOONE  OF  THE  WEST 

T  N  The  Missouri  Republican  of  March  20, 
■■-  1822,  appeared  a  notice  advertising  for 
"enterprising  young  men"  who  would  engage 
to  "ascend  the  Missouri  River  to  its  source, 
there  to  be  employed  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years."  Among  the  enterprising  young  men 
who  responded  to  this  advertisement' — which 
emanated  from  the  Missouri  Fur  Company — 
was  a  young  blacksmith  apprentice  named 
James  Bridger,  whose  unguessed  destiny  it 
was  to  become  almost  a  legendary  figure  in 
the  pioneer  history  of  the  new  West.  The 
bare  facts  of  his  story  are  thus  summarized 
upon  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
Mount  Washington  Cemetery,  Kansas  City 

.  1804 — James  Bridger — 1881 

Celebrated  as  a  hunter,  trapper,  fur  trader, 
and  guide.  Discovered  Great  Salt  Lake^ 
1824,  the  South  Pass,  1827.  Visited  Yellow- 
stone Lake  and  Geysers,  1830.  Founded 
Fort  Bridger,  1843.  Opened  Overland  Route 
bj-  Bridger's  Pass  to  Great  Salt  Lake.  Was 
guide  for  United  States  exploring  expeditions, 
Afbert  Sydney  Johnston's  army  in  1857,  and 
G.  M.  Dodge  in  U.  P.  surveys  and  Indian 
campaigns,  1865-66. 

Piquant  glimpses  of  the  man  himself,  how- 
ever, are  captured  for  tis  by  Edwin  L.  Sabin, 
WTiting  in  Recreation,  New  York.  From  Mr. 
Sabin  we  learn  that,  while  still  a  j'oung  man, 
Bridger's  qualities  won  him  the  honorary 
appellation,  "Old  Jim";  that  when  he  dis- 
covered Great  Salt  Lake  and  tasted  its  water, 
he  concluded  that  it  was  an  arm  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  and  that  while  not  the  discoverer  of 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  he  and  his 
companion,  Joe  Meek,  were  the  first  to  ex- 
plore that  marvelous  region.  For  a  long  time 
their  accounts  of  the  wonders  of  the  Yellow- 
stone were  received  incredulously  as  trappers' 
tales. 

Bridger,  in  his  earnestness,  tried  too  hard  to 
describe  the  sights,  and  failed  because  over 
vivid.  Joe  Meek,  his  comrade  for  many  a 
busy  year,  was  more  prosaic.  Him  the 
Yellowstone,  vrith.  its  stream  floating  upward 
reminded  of  "  Pittsburg  on  a  winter  morning"; 
he  rather  suspected  that  he  had  discovered 
hell;   but  being  near  frozen  at  the  time  wel- 
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coined  the  "change  in  climate,"  and  luxuri- 
ated in  the  hot  ground  beneath  his  moccasins. 
It  took  a  good  deal  to  feaze  a  mountain 
man  in  his  own  country. 

When  the  trade  in  beaver-fur  declined  at 
the  advent  of  the  silk  hat,  "  Old  Jim"  Bridger 
established  a  general  trading  post,  known  as 
"Bridger's  Fort,"  on  a  fork  of  the  trails  that 
led  to  Oregon  and  Salt  Lake.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  George  Gore: 

It  was  in  1854  that  Sir  George  Gore,  real 
Irish  nobleman  and  thorough  Irish  sports- 
man, passed  up  the  Missouri  from  St.  Louis 
on  the  vastly  executed  hunting-expedition 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  exploits  of 
Gordon  Gumming  in  Africa,  and  certainly  sur- 
passes the  late  feat  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  With 
forty  retainers — "  secretaries,  steward,  cooks, 
fly-makers,  dog-tenders,  hunters,  servants, 
ate,  etc." — one  hundred  and  twelve  horses, 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  fourteen  dogs,  six  wag- 
ons, and  twenty-one  Ciirts;  wines,  women,  and 
an  arsenal  of  costly  guns.  Sir  George  plunged 
into  the  absolute  wilderness  of  the  mountain 
Northwest,  and  did  not  come  out  for  two 
years.  He  traversed  the  ranges  from  Routt 
County,  northwestern  Colorado,  up  through 
Wyoming  and  Montana;  and  wisely  he  en- 
gaged, as  the  best  of  guides,  "old"  Jim 
Bridger.  Gore  must  have  been  one  of  those 
royal  good  fellows  such  as  the  Britisher  so 
often  proves  when  tried  out,  for  he  and 
Bridger  became  fast  friends. 

The  nobleman's  custom  was  to  lie  abed 
until  near  noon,  then  to  arise,  bathe,  eat,  and 
set  out,  by  himself  or  with  Bridger,  upon  a 
hunt.  And  what  hunting  there  must  have 
been !  While  Bridger  may  have  had  hard 
work  to  diagnose  the  late  sleeping  and  the 
bathing,  he  could  appreciate  the  man  and  his 
enthusiasm.  .  .  .  Sir  George  Gore  de- 
lighted to  read  aloud  to  him  out  of  Shake- 
speare and  Munchausen  (who  "waradurned 
liar"),  and  hear  his  comments. 

Bridger  declared  that  "  that  thar  Mr.  Full- 
stuff  (Falstaff)  war  a  leetle  too  fond  o'  lager 
beer";  but  Shakespeare,  withal,  so  enthused 
him  that  he  waylaid  an  emigrant  train  and 
.  bought  a  copy  for  a  yoke  of  oxen.  He  hired 
a  boy  at  forty  dollars  a  month  to  read  to  him ; 
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What  is 
an 

Amberol 
Record? 


More  than  1,000,000  families 
thought  that  they  had  reached  the 
hmit  of  pleasure  in  home  entertain- 
ment when  they  purchased  their 
Edison  Phonographs — and  they  had, 
at  that  time.  Then  came  Edison 
Amberol  Records,  with  the  same 
sweetness  and  richness  of  tone  as 
Edison  Standard  Records,  but  play- 
ing more  than  twice  as  long. 
Musical  selections  beyond  the  scope 
of  other  Records— four  and  one- 
half  minutes  of  entertainment  ren- 
dered completely,  without  hurrying 
or  cutting — complete  arias  from  the 
operas,  all  the  verses  and  all  the 
choruses  of  all  the  songs  you  like 
— such  are  the  advantages  of 
Amberol  Records   played  on   an 

Edison 
Phonograph 


Special 
Amberol  Offer 

With  every  purchase  of  Am- 
berol Attachment,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $5.00  to  §8.50 
according  to  style  of  Phono- 
graph you  have,  the  purchaser 
receives  ten  special  Amberol 
Records.  This  special  offer  means  that 
you  are  getting  your  start  on  Amberol 
Records  practically  free.  Take  advantage 
of  this  offer.  Go  to  your  dealer  and  have 
the  Amberol  Attachment  put  on  your 
instrument — and  no  matter  how  old  your 
Edison  Phonograph  may  be,  it  will  be 
quite  as  good  as  when  it  was  new. 

There  is  an  Edison  Phonograph  at  a  price 
to  suit  everybody's  means,  from  the  Gem 
at  $15.00  to  the  Amberola  at  $200. 

Edison  Standard  Records,  35c.  ;  Edison 
Amberol  Records  (play  twice  as  long), 
50c. ;  Edison  Grand  Opera  Records,  75c. 
to  $2.00. 

NATIONAL   PHONOGRAPH  CO. 
4  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 


WILKINSON'S  Course  of  Foreign  Classics 

By  Prof.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson 
It  is  the  aim  of  these  books  to  supply  a  comprehensive  course  in  classics  for  the 
many  who  are  prevented  from  accomplishing  a  course  of  school  or  college  training  in 
this  important  department  of  education.  The  course  is  useful  for  those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  foreign  languages  and  as  supplementary  reading  for  students  in 
schools  and  colleges.  In  si.x  volumes.  i2mo,  cloth.  With  maps  and  illustrations. 
Per  vol.,  $1.50  ;  per  set,  $9.00.     Three-quarters  leather,  $2.50  per  vol.;  $15.00  per  set. 

ARRANGEMENT   OF   THE    VOLUMES 


Preparatory  Greek  Course  in  English. 
Preparatory  Latin  Course  in  English. 
College  Greek  Course  in   English. 


College  Latin  Course  in   English. 
Classic    French  Course  in   English. 
Classic  German   Course  in   English. 


OPiyiOXS   BT  NOTABLE    CRITICS 


I  have  read  it  with  much  pleasure  .  .  .  there  are 
many  who  will  be  grateful  for  just  such  a  work.^ 
Tho>nas  H  'entworth  Higzinsoii. 

Peculiarly  apt  and  instinctive. — Edmund  Clarence 
Stedtnan. 


I  delight  in  the  ingenious  and  simple  plan  of  it,  and 


in  its  felicitous  execution.— /"r^.  Moses  Coit  TyUr, 
LL.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Popular  works  of  this  kind  are  genuine  cultivators  of 
the  public  taste. —  If'estmins/er  Rrvinv. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY.  Publ'shers.  NEW    YORK    CITY 
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r^ewBer^ 
Ciant  Himolqj^a 

The  British  expedition  into  Thibet  sev- 
eral years  ago  made  the  world  richer  by  the 
discovery  of  this  entirely  new  berrj'-fniit. 
Grows  40  feet  in  a  year.  Hardy  as  an  oak. 
Old  wood  never  dies,  but  bears  like  an  apple 
tree,  and  six  years  sooner.  May  be  trained 
on  trellises,  over  walks  or  porches,  fences, 
dead  trees,  or  pergolas.  On  posts  forms  a  weeping 
tree.  Handsome  foliage,  compound— five  leaflets 
— light  green.  Clusters  of  a  hundred  shell-pink 
flowers— large  as  half-dollars— beautiful  as  a  wild 
rose  ;  and  later,  each  bio=;som  a  jet-black  berry 
—an  inch  long,  thick,  meaty,  unusually  rich, 
sweet  and  delicious.  Perfect  for  any  berry  use  - 
unrivaled  for  dessert.  Unusually  fine  for  market. 

Get   Our  Unusual  Berry  Book 

Let  us  tell  you  in  words  and  pictures  fully  about 
Himalaya.  Know  the  best  of  over  a  hundred  tried 
Strawberries  —  King  Edward.  ^^ 
Learn  about  nevvlv  discovered  /j 
and  improved  Blackberries,  ^'^ 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries, Cur- 
rants, etc.,  grown  in  Berrydale  n'  .>  ' 
Experiment   Gardens  — a  —   (XV    ii> 

marvel  to  visitors. 

Send   for  the  book 
nenv,     a   postal   will 
bring  your  copy. 

BERRYDALE 
EXPERIMENT  GARDENS 

Literary  Ave. 
Holland.  Mich. 
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LOVETT'S 
PERENNIA 


L  Plants 


if  you  would  embellish  your  grounds  this  year 
and  for  years  to  come.    Our 

new  84-page  Free  catalog 

lists  a    thousand    varieties    of 
stronff  vigorous  plants  which  give 
quick  and  gratifying  results. 

Stately  hollyhocks 

of  grand  strains  in  strong  field- 
grown  roots — will  flower  freely 
the  first  seas  on .  Large  perfected 
double  hollyhocks — each  flower 
a  veritable  rosette ;  fringed  holly- 
hocks and  single,  all  described 
and  illustrated  in  our  catalog. 
Write  to-day  for  a  copy  FREE. 

J.    T  .    L,OVKTT 
Box  130  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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BEAUnrUL  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 
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^rs.    Made 


And  How  To 
Attain    It 


LONG  LIFE 

Brief,   simple,  practical   rules  for  everyday  life.    By 
Dr.  Kintzing.    i2mo,  cloth.    $1.00  nef  ;  by  mail.  $1.10. 

VUNK  ft  WAQNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


double  GlsLSs  SslsK 


Grow  the  Best  and  Earliest 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  the  new  sash  that  has  two  layers 
of  glass  instead  of  one,  and  needs  no  covering  with  mats  or 
boards.  Have  all  kinds  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  way  ahead  of  the  season. 

Get  These  Two  Books 
One  is  our  valuable  free  catalog.  In 
the  other  Prof.  Mas^ey  tells  what  and 
when  to  plant  in  hot-beds  and  cohl- 
frames.  Send  4c  in  stamps  for  this 
booklet  in  addition  to  free  catalog. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 

950  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


only  to  quit  in  a  rage  at  Richard  III. — he 
"wouldn't  listen  any  more  talk  of  any  man 
who  war  mean  enough  to  kill  his  mother!" 

He  has  been  called  "the  Daniel  Boone  of 
the  West."  And  it  pleases  me  to  think  it  was 
something  more  than  a  coincidence  that  he 
should  make  his  "last  camp"  (even  tho  he 
did  not  remain)  in  the  very  same  house  in 
which  that  other  great  Virginian  had  passed 
over  the  range  fifty  years  before.  It  pleases 
me  to  think  that  at  least  they  were  drawn 
there  by  a  common  impulse. 

Quaint,  honest  old  Bridger.  Men  to-day  in 
their  prime  recall  him  with  a  smile  and  a  word 
of  praise.  He  lived  to  hear  his  Yellowstone 
yarns  vindicated,  to  see  a  railroad  using  his 
particular  pass  and  trail,  and  to  realize  that 
his  mountain  days  had  not  been  wasted.  His 
post  has  crumbled  into  a  shapeless  mass;  but 
over  the  moimtain  man's  dust,  removed,  after 
twenty  years,  by  a  friend,  from  the  farm 
burial  place  to  the  Kansas  City  cemetery, 
arises  a  noble  granite  monument,  the  deed  of 
another  friend :  and  Jim  Bridger  knows,  also, 
that  he  is  not  forgotten. 


HOW   IT. FEELS   TO   BE   SHOT 

r~^  ENERAL  NELSON  A.  MILES,  who 
^— '  is  telling  readers  of  The  Cosmopolitan 
of  his  "Biggest  Days  of  Battle,"  says  that 
he  has  often  been  asked  how  it  feels  to  be 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  answer 
is  to  relate  an  experience  at  Chancellorsville. 
Before  this,  at  Fair  Oaks,  and  at  Fredericks- 
burg, he  had  received  slight  flesh  wounds, 
which  disabled  him  but  a  short  time.  But 
at  Chancellorsville  he  was  riding  down  the 
line,  as  he  tells  the  story,  when  "one  of  the 
enemy's  bullets  struck,  with  great  force,  my 
metallic  belt-plate." 

This  caused  a  slight  deviation  as  it  en- 
tered the  body.  The  result  was  an  instant 
of  deathly,  sickening  sensation;  my  sword 
dropt  from  my  right  hand;  my  scabbard 
and  belt  dropt  to  the  left;  I  was  completely 
paralyzed  below  the  waist.  My  horse  seemed 
to  realize  what  had  occurred;  he  stopt,  turned, 
and  walked  slowly  back,  I  holding  on  to  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle  with  my  hands.  We 
soon  reached  a  group  of  soldiers  who  took 
me  off,  and,  placing  me  in  a  blanket,  carried 
me  to  the  Chancellorsville  House.  Here  I 
remained  until  the  house  was  struck  by  a 
bursting  shell  and  set  on  fire.  I  was  then 
taken  out  and  carried  five  miles  on  a  stretcher, 
rested  in  the  woods  that  night,  and  the  next 
day  was  carried  in  an  ambulance  over  a 
rough  corduroy  road  twelve  miles  to  a  field- 
hospital.  Thence  I  was  sent  to  Washington, 
where  my  brother  met  me  and  carried  me 
to  my  home  in  Massachusetts.  Two  weeks 
afterward  I  was  able  to  move  slightly  the 
toes  of  my  right  foot,  and  the  doctors  con- 
cluded the  bullet  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
left  side.  A  consultation  was  held,  and 
after  a  thorough  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  ball  had  crusht  through  the  hipbone 
and  lodged  down  in  the  strong  muscles  of  the 
left  leg.  The  bullet  and  broken  bones  were 
removed,  and  after  several  weeks  of  con- 
valescence I  was  able  to  return  to  the  field. 

I  was  always  curious  to  know  how  close 
to  me  the  man  must  have  been  who  fired  the 
shot,  as  the  force  of  his  bullet  was  terrific. 
Many  years  afterward,  by  accident,  I  dis- 
covered and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Confederate  soldier.    In  a  letter  to  me  he  said : 

"I  used  a  sharpshooter's  rifle  at  a  range 
of  about  150  yards.  I  aimed  for  your  heart, 
but  think  the  motion  of  the  horse  carried 
the  ball  a  little  low.  After  what  has  oc- 
curred during  these  thirty-six  years,  I  am 
glad  I  missed  that  shot." 


Tor  The  Garden 


Unusual  Seed  Offer 

To  get  our  Spring  Catalogue  to  as 
many  flower  lovers  as  possible,  we  will 
send  Three  Large  Packages  of  seeds 
with  the  catalogue  if  you  will  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  with  10  cents  for 
packing  and  mailing. 

We  will  send  enough  Firebrand  Salvia  seed 
( Scarlet  Sage )  for  two  beds,  enough  Great 
Double  Spike  Hollyhocks  for  both  sides  of 
the  fence,  and  a  Large  Packet  of  Rainbow 
Mixture  Sweet  Peas.  The  Salvia  shows  its 
dazzling,  scarlet  color  early  in  the  summer  and 
lasts  till  frost.  The  Hollyhocks  are  the  grand, 
old-fashioned  summer  flowering  kind,  rich  in 
tone  and  variety.  The  Sweet  Peas  are  the  new- 
est shades  and  show  perfect  galaxy  of  color. 
This  is  an  offer  you  cannot  duplicate  anywhere. 
Our  catalogue  contains  the  largest  assortment 
of  seeds,  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  con- 
tains much  information  for  flower    growers. 

WILUAM  ELLIOTT  &  SONS 
Eitablithed  66  Years  39  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


Live  Fences  Cost  Less 
and  Give  Better  Service 

Fields,  lawns  and  yards  are  handsomer  wlien  fenced 
with  Privet  hedge  than  with  wire  or  wood  or  metal — and 
Privet  costs  less  in  the  end.  They  ghut  trespassers  out 
and  give  comfortable  privacy.  Neat,  clean  privet  hedges 
add  to  the  appearance  and  value  of  any  property. 

Millions  of  Fine  Privet  Plants 

Nowhere  else  will  you  find  so  many  at-such  low^  prices. 
Our  plants  are  trimmed,  dug  and  shipped  in  perfect  shape. 
Our  1911  book  tells  about  ornamenCals  and  fruit  trees  of 
tried  kinds.  Handsomely  illustrated  ;  contains  a  lot  of 
valuable  information.  Free  ifyoutell  how  many  trees 
and  plants  youneed.     Use  your  pen  and  a  postal  NOW. 

HARRISON'S    NURSERIES.    RERUN,  MARYUND 
Address  O.  If.,  Private  D^^sk  34 

Ten  Valuable  Farms  for  Sale — Write  for  Particulars. 


Greatest  Rose  Catalogue  fOFF 
Now  Ready  for  Yon  *»^*^*' 

Beady  to  help  joa  select  roees  guaranteed  to 
bloom— endieas  varieties,  sold  od  their  own  roots, 
direct  from  America's  foremost  growers.  Enclose 
10c  and  we  wilt  also  send  our  famous  book,  "How 
to  Grow  Roses"  (19U.  edition  revised),  the  rose 
lover's  manual  of  planting  and  care.  BeautiftaU 
authoritative.    Write  for  these  books  TO-DAY  I 

THE  CONARD  &  JOXES  CO. 

Rose  &p  eel  Alls  t  A— 50  years  experleno* 

Box   !^0-b  ,       West  GroTe,  Pa. 


CATALPA 


SPECIOSA 
TREES 


Mine  are  true  to  name.    Write  for  Free  booklet  which  tells 
all  about  the  160  acres  I  am  growing  for  telephone  poles. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  96         Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


You  CAN  Have  the  Newest 
Dahlias  In  YOUR  Garden 

Your  Harden   is  incomph-te  %vithout  the  new 
and    varied  forms,    brilliant  colors  and   large 
flowirs  of  this  old,    favorite  flower.       Plant    them 
early  this  year   and   they    will   bloom    continuously 
from  July  until  frost.      Such  flowers!-the  new  forms 
are  splendid  for  vase  or  table  and  to  give  your  frienas. 
Plant  them  beside  the  walk,  among  the  shrubs  or  next  tue 
fence,  and  if  they  get  any  sun,  they're  sure  to  bloom. 

6  Kinds  for  50c.;  12  for  $1,  Postpaid 

No  matter  whether  you  live  m  town  or 
country  or  on  the  edsc  of  each,  this  is  a  col- 
lection that  will  deliirht  you  this  and  each 
succeeding  year,  for  the  tubers  need  only  to  bi> 
saved  in  the  cellar  or  closet  during  winter.  The 
live  tubers  of  Dahlias  of  different  shades  and 
forms  will  be  sent  you  about  April.  But  order 
now,  to  insure  getting  orders  piled  promptly. 

Our  illustrated  Catalotjuefree  on  request 
CUSHMAN  GLADIOLUS  CO.,  Desk  20,  Sylvania,  Ohio 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Too  Slow  Rising. — Sammy's  parents  were 
■trying  to  oncourago  him  to  form  a  taste  for 
solid  reading.  With  this  end  in  view,  they 
induced  him,  by  the  promise  of  a  substantial 
reward,  to  read  a  certain  number  of  pages 
every  day  in  Motley's  "Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic." 

He  began  it  bravely,  and  for  several  weeks 
stuck  to  his  task  without  murmuring.  Then 
he  began  to  lose  interest  in  the  book.  For  a 
boy  of  his  age  this  immortal  work  was  rather 
heavy  reading,  and  he  asked  if  he  might  not 
be  permitted  to  skip  it  every  other  day. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Sammy?"  asked  his 
father.     "Don't  you  find  it  interesting?" 

"It's  kind  o'  monotonous,"  he  answered. 

"Then  suppose  you  read  just  one  page  a 
day." 

"  No;  I'm  tired  of  readin'  about  the  rise  of 
a  republic.  Let  me  try  the  '  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire'  for  a  while." —  Youth's 
Companion. 


No  Rest. — "Are  you  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage?  "  she  asked. 

"Oh,  yes!     Enthusiastically,"  he  replied. 

"Now,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why  you 
think  women  ought  to  forget  their  children 
and  their  houijchold  duties  and  get  out  into 
the  world  to  mix  up  in  political  affairs.  If 
you  know  of  any  good  reason " 

"Good  heavens!  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
merely  said  I  was  in  favor  of  it  to  avoid 
arguing  with  you.  Can't  a  man  be  safe  on 
any  side  any  more?  " — The  Housekeeper. 


Irreverent. — Robert,  aged  ten,  was  playing 
with  the  other  boys  on  the  comer  of  Nine- 
teenth and  Tioga  streets,  when  his  mother, 
who  had  been  listening  to  his  conversation, 
called  him. 

"Robert,"  she  began,  in  a  grieved  tone. 
"I  never  thought  I'd  hear  you  swearing." 

"Why,  I  wasn't  swearing,  mother,"  the 
boy  defended  himself.  "I  only  said  'the 
devil.'     That  isn't  swearing." 

"Well,"  replied  the  mother  quickly,  "may- 
be it  isn't  exactly  swearing,  but  it  is  making 
light  of  sacred  things." — Philadelphia  Times. 


A  Domestic  Serial. — Mrs.  Littletowtn- — 
"This  magazine  looks  rather  the  worse  for 
wear." 

Miw.  Neartown — "Yes,  it's  the  one  I 
sometimes  lend  to  the  servant  on  Sundays." 

Mks.  Littletowtst — "  Doesn't  she  get  tired 
of  always  reading  the  same  one?" 

Mrs.  NE.\RTow;Nr — "  Oh,  no.  You  see,  it's 
the  same  book,  but  it's  always  a  different 
servant." — Suburban  Life. 


Modem  War. — "  Your  soldiers  look  fat  and 
happy.  You  must  have  a  war  chest."  "Not 
exactly,  but  things  are  on  a  higher  plane  than 
they  used  to  l^e.  This  revolution  is  being 
financed  Ir/  a  moving-picture  concern." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Discrimination. — "  What  do  you  charge  for 
your  rooms?" 

"Five  dollars  up." 

"But  I'm  a  .student " 

"Then  it's  five  dollars  down." — Cornell 
Widow. 


FruiUess  Struggle.— "I  understand  that, 
after  waiting  twenty  years,  she  married  a 
strugghng  man?" 

"Yes,  poor  chap.  He  struggled  the  best 
he  knew  how,  but  she  landed  him." — Brook- 
I'jn  Life. 


ror  The  Garden       Tor  Tlie  Garden 


Perfect  Equipment  is  THE  Secret  of  Our  Success! 


With  the  experience 


ained  in  operating!:  the  Largest  Poultry  Plant  in  the   World,   our  knowledge 

of  the  several  makes  of   incubators  is  greater  than  the  manufacturers'. 

For  til ;  sake  of  economy  WE  build  an  incubator 

giving  results  never  secured  by  any  other  make, 

and  we  now  offer  it  to  the  public.     The 

International 

Self-Humidifying 

Incubator 

is  responsible  for  our  great  success,  and  will  give  to  the  struggling  begiriner  all 
of  the  profits  and  none  of  the  losses.  Absolutely  automatic  in  every  function,  un- 
variable  temperature,  certain  moisture  from  the  moment  of  starting  the 
hatch  until  nature  requires  a  cessation  in  order  to  properly  dry  the  newly- 
hatched  unit  of  future  profit  -  so  thoroughly  safeguarding  its  entrance 
into  poulti  ydom  as  to  guarantee  its  livability  when  raised  under  the  very 
acme  of  "  I'oster  Mothers,"  the 


SANITARY 
HOVERS 


INTERNATIONAL 

This  Hover  makes  possible  the  rearing  of  the  maximum  of  chicks  and 
the  minimum  of  deatlis.  90^  to  g;?;  live  and  thrive  and  grow.  It  is  the  only 
device  that  contains  the  active  principle  of  the  hen,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
man  cin  go  no  further. 

Our  Ix-Ht  efforts  ;iic  centpre'l  in  the  prnrtnotion  of  Day-Old-Chickd  ,-in'I 
Hittchinu  Vmvh  from  muiureU  stock.  Ko  pullets'  eggs  ure  uned  except  for 
t.ible  purijoscs. 

Wo  h.tv*'  just  complet'^d  our  1911  ratnlotnifon  inoubntnr«5  an'l  hovpr«.  nisn  niir 
gtnrk  cataloLMK' oil  I(iiiM-«<-:iH  Sli-iiiii  ll.liKl  «'III<,'KW  :iiid  1I.%TC'IIIV«; 
lOGtiS.     You  are  Welcome  lo  either  or  both  u[  these  catalogs.      Send   to-da.> . 

INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  SALES  COMPANY 

Home  Office,  Box  315  Brown's  Mills-in-the-Pines,  N.  J. 

Branch,  21  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City 


Burpee,  Philadelphia, 

Seed  Catalog.    , 

Burpee-Quality 


we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog. 
it  tells  the  plain  truth,  and  should  be  read  by  all 
who  would    have  the  best    garden    possible    and 
who  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  seeds  of  the 


is  sufficient  for  the  front 
of  a  post  card.  If  you  will 
write  your  own  address 
plainly  on  the  other  side 
An  elegant  book  of  174  pages. 


POULTRY 
TRUTHS 


Aieib 
'"ipon 


>' 


./ 


After   all,  it's  the 
TRUTH     the  plain 
unvarnished     prac- 
tical facts    about 
poultry-raising,  that 
you    want,  not  theories  ad- 
vanced   by  writers  who  too 
often  have  "  an  axe  to  grind." 
Mr.  S.  B.  Twining,  a  lead- 
ing   authority  on   practical 
poiiltry-raisine    for    profit,    has 
written  a   valuable   book  that 
gives  readers  tiie  benefit  of  his 
life-long  experience  —  a  plain, 
honest  statement  o\  facts. 
Every  phase  of  the  poultry  business  is  covered 
including  Capon  Cu.ture. 

POULTRY    TRUTHS    is    being  sold 
on  its  merits— no  connection  with  any  pub- 
lication or  advertising  scheme. 

You'll  find  it  profitable  to  read 
this  book.    No  other  book  contains 
so  much  practical,  reliable  advice. 

CI  no  P^R  COPY 

9laUli   POSTPAID 

Send  for  Your  Copy  Today. 
AFTON  FARMS,  Box  D-10, 
Yardley,  Pa. 


Greldep's  Fine  Catalogue 

of  purebred  poultry,  for  1911,  over  200  puges,  57 
1  arge  colored  pictures  of  fowlp,  calendar  for  each 
month,  illuitratioDS,  d»cnptioD8,  photos,  incu* 
baiors,  brooders,  iuformatioD,  and  all  details 
coDcerning  the  business,  where  and  bov  to  bQ> 
floe  poultry,  eggs  tor  hatching,  8uppH*>s,  etc.  at 
lowest  cost,  la  fact  the  greatest  poultry  catalog 
ever  published.  Send  l&c  for  this  handsome  booL, 
B.  H.  CRCIDER.       Box  15,        Rh«ems.  Pa. 


The  Incubator  of  Qualitii 


L 


I  WORLD'S  BEST  HATCHER 

The    liiu-st    iinpruTid    luiichine    of 

Riberi  H.  Essf  X,  of  incubutor  fame. 

Full  particul:ira  in  1911  catalog,  in 

which    Mr.   Essex    e.vplains  "  WJtf 

$ome  people  make  mnney    in   the 

Po'iltry  Bttsirirsa  vh^re  with  tqual 

kanee«  other$  fail,"     Your  copy  free. 

Robert  Ei»»*ex  Incnbiitor  ^o., 

103JIt'nrj  M.,  BufTi*!...  \.V. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

Book  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1911  has  324  pages  with  niaiij 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
at>out  chickens,  their  prires.  their  car**.  di»eases 
and  remedies.  A'.l  about  Incubators,  th<*ir  prices 
and  their  operation  A>1  aKxit  |H>ultrT  hous<>s  and 
how  to  build  them.  It's  an  pnryIoi>edia  of 
chickendmu.  Y-n  need  it  Only  16c. 
i'.t.Snui  31  VKEK.  Box   90s         Freeport,  111. 


Dreers  Garden  Book 


3K] 


how  to  grow  the  best  Flowers, 
ion    of    soil,    fertilizers,  time   of 


Hundreds  of  Cultural  Articles 

by  experts  tclliirg  in  plain  language 
Vegetables    and     Plants,  — preparati 
planting,  cultivating,  etc. 
73rd   annual   edition.  2SS  rages,  nearly  1000  illustrations,   8  color  and 
duotone  plates.      Describes  Flower  Seeds,  over  1200  varieties;  Vegetables, 
600  varieties;   Plants,  2000  vari' ties.    .Also  hundreds   of   Shrubs,  Climbers, 
Aquatics,  Lawn  Grasses,  etc.    All  time-tested  and  reliable. 

Mailed  free  tn  aniinnc  mentioning  this  inihlication. 


Dreer'8  Orchid-flowered  Sweet  Peas 

Theso  ure  the  nristocrats  of  ttu'  Sni-ot  Pia  family  iiiul  just  as  oasv  to  erow  as  the  ordinary 
sort.      Flowers  of  extra. ■rdinary  siH'.   "illl  wavy  petals.  usii.^iUy  borne  four  t<|  a  spray 
containing:  all  colois.  lOo.   per  packet;  lie.   per  oimee.        "tiarden  Rok  *" 


A  mixture 
free  with  each  order. 


HENRY   A.    DREER, 


714  Chettnnt  Street 
PHILADKLPUIA 
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NO  HONING— NO  GRINDING 


THE   hO  ^y  J  ^^ 


RAZOR 


It's  the  "Carbo"  Edge 

Fire  heat  is  never  uniform; 
electricity  can  be  exactly 
measured  and  regulated. 

That's  why  the  electric  tem- 
pering of  the  Carbo-Magnetic 
Razor  Blade  is  absolutely  uniform. 

The  edge  of  a  razor  is  a  series  of 
fine,  but  irregular  teeth.  Dull  razors 
are  those  on  which  the  teeth  have 
broken  off  or  turned;  broken  ofF  on 
the  brittle  razors,  turned  on  soft  ones. 

Because  of  the  added  toughness  of 
our  recarbonized  steel,  coupled  with 
the  flintlike  hardness  of  our  process 
of  electric  tempering,  the  teeth  on  the 
Carbo-Magnetic  are  so  tough  that  they 
will  neither  break  nor  bend;  hence 
our  guarantee  with  common  sense  use. 

Every  Carbo-Magnetic  Razor  is 
guaranteed  to  be  and  do  exactly  what 
this  advertisement  claims  for  it. 

From  your  dealer  or  from  us, 
prepaid,  on  30  day s^  free  trial. 

Full  Hollow-Ground,   Price  $2.50 

REX  TONSOR)  For  Barbers'  Use  $0 
(King  Barber)    )  and  hard  beards 

Write  for  our  booklet  "SHAVINGS";  it 
describes  the  wonderful  electric  tempering 
more  fully  and  contains  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion about  shaving  and  shaving  accessories. 

GRIFFON  CUTLERY  WORKS 

473  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


4%  to  6%  on  Your  Savings 

We  deal  solely  in  highest  grade  Municipal 
Bonds,  the  safest  high  rate  investment. 
Write  today Jnr  our  select  list. 

ULEN   &  CO.,    Bankers 

First  National  Banl<  Building,  Chicago 

Red  Cedar  Chest — Unique  Gift 

Direct  From  Factory 


MOTH-DUST-DAMP-PEOOF 

Piedmont  Chests  are  built  of  fragrant  Soutliern 
Bed  Cedar.  They  combine  beauty  and  uscfuhiess. 
Protcrt  furs  and  clothing  against  moths  without  camphor,  and  pay 
for  themselves  hy  saving  rold  storage  expenses  We  prepay  freight. 
Writf  tf>day  for  catalu^  showing  many  styles  and  prices. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,Dept.  60.Sute*nIIe,N.C. 


Favorite  Fiction. — "  Yes,  I  Mailed  It  on  My 
Way  Downtown,  Maria." 

"  With  Sentiments  of  the  Highest  Esteem, 
I  Remain,  as  Ever." 

"I  Cordially  Recommend  the  Bearer  to 
Your  Favorable  Consideration." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Sharpe,  I  Have  Formed  and 
Exprest  an  Opinion  in  This  Case." 

"No;  That  Story  Is  New  to  Me;  Go  Ahead 
and  Tell  It." 

"I'm  Glad  She  Didn't  Invite  Me  to  Her 
Party;    I  Should  Have  Had  to  Go." 

"  Vote  for  Slodgers,  the  People's  Choice." 

"I  Can't  Swim  a  Stroke,  Mr.  Ketchley; 
You'll  Have  to  Teach  Me." 

"Delicious  California  Peaches." 

"Buckwheat  Cakes  with  Maple  Molasses, 
Ten  Cents." 

"  One  Day  After  Date  I  Promise  to  Pay." 

"  You  Will  Find  Our  Prices  the  Cheapest  in 
the  City." 

"And  Now,  My  Friends,  a  Word  in  Con- 
clusion." 

"Yes,  I  Had  an  Invitation  to  the  Party, 
but  Couldn't  Go." 

"Subscription  Price,  One  Dollar  a  Year, 
Invariably  in  Advance." 

"  Dr.  Justout,  Physician  and  Surgeon." 

"  Your  Honor,  All  My  Client  Asks  in  This 
Case  Is  Justice." 

"Twenty  Minutes  for  Refreshments." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


His  Money's  Worth. — "Sixtane  shillims  a 
da'  did  they  charrge  me  for  my  room  at  the 
hotel  in  Lunnon !"  roared  Sandy,  indignantly, 
on  his  return  to  Croburgh  Burghs  from  a 
sight-seeing  expedition. 

"  Ou,  aye,  it  wasna  cheap,"  agreed  his 
father;  "  but  ye  must  'a'  had  a  gey  fine  time 
seein'  the  sichts." 

"Sein'  the  sichts!"  roared  Sandy.  "I 
didna  see  a  sicht  a'  the  time  I  was  in  Lunnon. 
Mon  mon,  ye  dinna  suppose  I  was  going  to  be 
stuck  that  much  for  a  room,  an'  then  no  get 
the  proper  use  o't ! " — Tit-Bits. 


Reassuring. — Nervous  Party — "The  train 
seems  to  be  traveling  at  a  fearful  pace, 
ma'am." 

Elderly  Female — "Yus;  ain't  it?  My 
Bill's  a-drivin  of  the  ingin,  an'  'e  can  make 
'er  go  when  'e's  got  a  drop  o'  drink  in  'im." — 
Tit-Bits. 


Fowls  of  the  Air. — "When  I  order  poultry 
from  you  again,"  said  the  man  who  quarrels 
with  his  grocer,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  send  me 
any  of  those  aeroplane  chickens."  "What 
kind  do  you  mean?"  "The  sort  that  are  all 
wings  and  machinery  and  no  meat." — Good 
Housekeeping. 


Her  Fault. — A  certain  Scotch  professor  was 
left  a  widower  in  his  old  age.  Not  very  long 
after  he  suddenly  announced  his  intention  of 
marrying  again,  half  apologetically,  adding, 
"  I  never  would  have  thought  of  it,  if  Lizzie 
hadn't  died." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Works  Both  Ways. — "  He  knows  all  the  best 
people  in  town." 

"Why  doesn't  he  associate  with  them, 
then?" 

"They  know  him." — Cleveland  Leader. 


The  Lexicon  of  Sport. — "  Pa,  what  is  a  foot- 
ball coach?" 

"The  ambulance,  I  suppose." — Pittsburg 
Observer. 


THE 
SMOOTHEST  TOBACCO 


Tonight  after  dinner  when  you 
seek  your  favorite  armchair  and 
book,  just  load  up  your  pipe  with 
Velvet  and  enjoy  a  real  smoke. 
Velvet  is  Burley  tobacco — extraor- 1 
dinary  Burley — the  very  choice 
leaves  of  each  plant — they  are 
cured  right — mellowed  right — 
made  right.  That's  why  Velvet 
is  different.  Different  from  any 
tobacco  that  you  have  ever 
smoked.  Different  in  flavor — 
cooler  in  smoking  and  better  in 
every  detail.  You'll  realize  its 
supremacy  in  a  minute.  But  don't 
take  our  bare  word  for  it — get  a 
can  of  it  today  from  your  dealer. 
Let  Velvet  demonstrate  for  itself. 

SPAULDING  &  MERRICK 

Chicago,  111. 


In  a  neat  metal  can 

lO  cents 

At  your  dealer^  s  or  if  he 
is  sold  out  send  us  tlie 
IOC.  We'll  send  you  a 
can  to  any  address  tn 
the  U.  S.  A. 


TOBACCO^ 


■  |%f%|    I"    BOOKLETS;  telling  how  the 

|IUU|    L    $5.00     a    box    Apples     and 

f^  I    I    ^  1^    Sweepstakes   Winner    Grapes 

are  grown  in  the  most  beau- 

AND  jjfyi    orchard   valley  in  the 

0  n  II  R  r    '**^°'''*^  5  ^°*^  booklets  sent  by 

1  '  U  II  U  la  mail  on  receipt  of  lOc,  stamps 
Ulltll  L  or  silver.  Address  Secretary 
IMPROVEMENT    CO.,    Clarkston,    Wash. 


Society,  School  Pins 

Solid  Gold,  this  size  $1 .00  each 

WINSHIP  &  CO. 

05  li  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago,  III 


H 


OW    TO    GET    A 
POSITION,   AND 

OW  TO   KEEP   IT 


FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,     -      NEW  YORK 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

February  3. — Mexican  insurgents  attack  Juarez. 

February  4. — Oeneral   Cronje,  the    Hocr    leader, 
flies  at  Kerksdorp,  British  .Soutli  Africa. 
Sani   ]U\    Dowleli,   Persian  Minister  of  Finance, 
is  as.sassinated  in  Telieraii. 

February  5. — A  gale  in  the  Baltic  sweeps  out  to 
sea  2b'.i  Finnish  fishermen  on  an  ice  lloe. 

February    6. — King    George    opens    the    British 
Parliament. 
Lieutenant  Stein,  of  the  German  Army,  is  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  aeroplane  at  Doberitz,  Germany. 

February  8. — Further  ravages  of  the  plague  are 
reported  from  Harbin,  Manchuria. 

February  9. — Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hungary 
sign  a  convention  providing  that  dilferences  re- 
lating to  existing  treaties  be  referred  to  the  Ar- 
bitration Court  at  The  Hague. 

By  a  vote  of  324  to  222  upholding  the  free-trade 
principle,  the  British  House  of  Commons  goes 
on  reconi  in  favor  of  the  Canada-United  States 
reciprocity  agreement. 

Two  French  aviators,  Noel  and  Delatorre,  are 
killed  in  a  fall  at  Douai,  France. 

Domestic 

Wa.siiington 

February  3. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Root  argues  for 
the  un.seating  of  Senator  Lorimer. 

February  4. — The  National  Grange  announces  that 
it  will  o[)pose  the  ratification  of  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  agreement. 

February  5. — Tlie  Post-oflRce  Department  reports 
that  the  postal  savings-banks  have  proved  a 
success  in  their  first  month  of  existence. 

February  6. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  speaks 
against  direct  election  of  Senators,  and  Senator 
Burton  speaks  in  favor  of  unseating  Senator 
Lorimer. 

The  Hou.se  passes  the  Hobson  Bill  for  the  punish- 
ment of  foreign  spies. 

Paper  manufacturers  protest  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  against  the  passage  of 
Canadian  reciprocity. 

February  7. — Tlie  Senate  pa.sses  the  Army  Appro- 
priation Bill  and  the  House  passes  a  measure 
Eroviding  for  the  purchase  or  erection  of  em- 
assy  buildings  abroad. 

February  S. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  for  the 
codification  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  judiciary. 

February  9. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Post- 
offices  and  Post-roads  reports  an  amendment 
providing  for  an  advance  in  magazine  postage 
rates. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Beveridge  speaks  for  Canadian 
reciprocity  and  Mr.  Bristow  for  direct  election 
of  Senators. 

The  House  passes  the  Crumpacker  Reapportion- 
ment Bill  uicreasing  the  number  of  Represen- 
tatives to  433  after  March  3,  1913. 

President  Taft  leaves  for  Columbus,  O.,  and 
Springfield,  111. 

General 

January  31. — President  Lovett  announces  that 
$75,000,000  is  to  be  spent  to  double-track  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.s 
between  the  Missouri  River  and  San  Francisco. 

February  3. — Mrs.  Russell  Sage  gives  $300,000 
for  a  women's  dormitory  at  Cornell  University. 

February  5. — The  Missouri  State  Capitol  at  Jef- 
ferson City  is  burned. 

February  7. — Mayor  Gill  of  Seattle  is  ousted  from 
office  in  a  recall  election. 

February  9. — The  Arizona  Constitution  is  ratified 
by  the  people  of  the  Territory. 


fS(9^?j£^Sl 


cheers  and  refreshes 
at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
^You  get  the  most  de- 
licious tea  when  you 


-V-r 


Trial  Paokatfe 

lOo 

All  Grooers 


use 


^^^^s^^^sa^>r^ 


mm 

I  TEA 


Cover  ili'Hii-'n  by  Henry   Hutt.   in    colcu- 
eiiiitleifA  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch." 

TheWoodburyBook 

Write  for  it  Today  ^*"  *'**^  Winter.  Fail  demands  a  "  gene- 

„  ,  . ,         >  •     .,.    X  1  ral  goinET-over''— how  to  whiten  the  skin— the 

Some  of  the  subjects  taken  up  are ;  true  value  of  massage  with  concise  directiong 

The  Skin.    Scientific  facts  about  the  skin  ^or  the  best  movements. 

that  will  be  a  revelation  to  you — what  the  skin  The  Bath.     The  modern  idea  of  the  bene- 

is  supposed  to  do.  fits  of  a  bath  -what  can  be  expected  from  each 

S^^,^      Ttru  i.  1     r  of  the  ten  different  kmds  of  baths. 

oap.     What  you  can  expect  of  a  soap—  t-i        r.   i  j    ^l       v  r-i^-u 

five  ways  of  using  soap.  The    Baby    and    the    Young    Child. 

TL     -r      I    V        M      J         ^        .     .  The  delicacy  of  a  baby's  skin— the  little  soap 

Ihe  lools  You  INeed.       Descriptions,  „sed  and  the  importance  of  the  right  one— 

prices  and  correct  methods  of  using  bath  and  for  restless  babies-the  crime  against  the  child 

face  bruslies,  face  cloths,  hair  brush,  etc.  of  five    the  torture  of  prickly  heat  and  what 

The  Face  and  Its  Blemishes.     Hasty  ^°  '^°J^'^  it- rashes, 
washing — oily    skin -conspicuous  no^e  pores  Hints.     Some"don'ts" — sallow  complex- 

and  how  to  reduce  them  — unusually  tliorough  ions— sluggi'^h  skins — neck    and    throat — cau- 

treatments  for  the  most  common  blemishes.  tionsfor  the  brunette— aspecial  talktoblondes. 

The  Hair.  The  importance  of  thescalp-  .  A  Personal  Talk.  Avoid  fatigue-use  sleep 
how  often  shall  I  wash  my  hair  ?  dandruff  the  intelligently— a  helpful  program  for  each  day- 
bugbear  of  the  age,  what  causes  it  and  how  last  of  all,  don  t  worry. 

to  get  rid  of  it — a  sensible,   clear    explanation  ThU   book  is  handsomely   boand;  printed   on  antique 

of  baldness  paper;  illustrated  in  color  and  Mack  and  white  by  Hcury 

.  '        1  ~  Hutt,  Kalheriuo  Wireman.  Orson  Lowell.  E.  P.  Olti-n- 

Spring  and  Summer.   Things  that  come       dorf  and  wm.  .i.  Ayiward.    it  sold  through  book    ^     -ph^ 

with  Spring-to  protect  the  skin  in  summer-        t^T\ '^^'''^\^  ^'.^^^^-l*^  ^  ^  ^.^^.\v,u,^^^    ^Ji„^...^ 

*u„  u,,,,  „  „<;  J K^    ....-u.  _„    ~    J    .u  J  lished  a  very  limited  edition  and  are  selling  It       ^    Andrew 

the  havoc  of  deep  sunburn   and   the  modern        direct  for  »c  a  copy.     Order  at  once.    Ad-       >>  _ 

method  of  treating  It— what  freckles  are  and  a       dress  The  andsew  Jieoeks  Co..  0ept.  K.     ^  Jergenai^o. 
new  way  to  make  them  disappear.  Cincinnati.  ^    Dept.  K, 

25c  a  Cake  SPECIAL  OFFER  >^  Cincinnati,  O. 

~~<t^^^^C^nanRi'lE>C^        ^  The  Woodbury  preparations  hare  Iwen  in  use  for        ^T      Gentlemen:  I  enclose  50c 

\<SwBt\^^V -^*:" " TiS        \  over  a  third  of  a  century.  If  you  have  never  used        ^'" for  which 

'*'      t*»3MBP^  \  them,  we  will  send  you  a  sample  cake  for  4<- or       ^T      please  send  me  the  "  oodbury 

■n»o«.    ^^'^■k  nw»~  1  samplesof  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap.  Woodl.ury'e     ^^     Book.      (  With  ev.ry  order  for 

.*..„"     -  m   ia™^».    \  Facial    Cirain     and     Woodbury's     Facial       ^    t\u,   Woodbury    Rjok    wa     send 

*#fe|;  Am  f-  'Wt  «a©     \  Powder  for  inc.  ^^    samples  of  tlie  Woodbury  prep&ra- 

rvVTSr  ,,■>         "">,         \  SrEClAL-With   any   order   for  the      ^T      tions  abeoluuly  free. ) 

1.(531     V  WtxKlbury      Book     wo     will     send       ^^  Name 

_,,.        v;^  '    *     M      samplcsof  the  Woodbury  prepa-       ^^^^^jdresa 

**^  ^K        rations  ABSOLUTELY    FREE.  ^^  ** 

.y^M^K^iu^         _M        Mail  Tour  Coupon  Today  >/^_  J'''         „• , -     Suto.  

Woodbury  s  racial  boap 

Viiv  Kalo  l>>"  <l<':ilor}^  ever>  «"IU'ro 


DAY  CRUISES 

I     ^\  '^le  palatial  Steamship  Hamburg  ( 10,500  tons),  sailing  from  New  York,  February 
[     21  and  March  18.     Cost  $125  and  upward. 

TWO    SPECIAL    ^y  ^^^  S.S.  Moltke  ( 12.500  ions).  leaving  New  York  February 

CRUISES  ^^-j   Duration  28  days,  cost  $150  and  up.     Spring  cruise  of 

\^^^^^^^  1 6  days  duration  leaving  New  Yoik  March  28.  Cosi$85andup 

BjAMAICA  t  # 

^^^^i        24  AND  25   DAY  CRUISEIS 

to  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Colon,  Panama  Canal,  Costa  Rica.  Columbia.   Weekly  sailing  by  the 
splendid''Prinz''Steamersof  the  Atlas  Service.    Cost  $135and  140aLnd  upward. 

Wrile  for  full  information  describing  that  anJ  olhrr  pleasure 
cruises  to  the  Orient,  West  Indies,  Around  tht   World,  etc 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN   UNE, 

Botton  Philadelphia  Pittsburg 


Chicago 


45  Broadway,  New  York 

St.  Louis  San  Francisco 


oiir  readers  rre  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  Diokst  when  writltig  to  advertisers. 
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Travel  and  Resorl  Directory 


Europe  in  1911 

A  series  of  delightful  Raymond  & 
Wliitcomb  Tours  in  Europe  tliat  take  you 
where  you  want  to  go  in  comfort  and 
luxury underexpericncedW  viericui:  man- 
agement— without  a  crowd  and  witliout 
trouble  or  a  single  unnecessary  expense. 
Leaves  New 


Mediterranean 


Grand  Tour 


York  Mar.  8, 
K  i  g  h  t  y-t  w  o 
days  in  Ku- 
roi>e,  visiting  Italy,  the  Alps,  Ger- 
many, Htdlaiiil,  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. "Other  Mediterranean  Tours  Apr.  8, 
May  10,  June  10. 

Leaves  New  York 
May  Ti.  One  hun- 
dred and  nineteen 
days  in  Europe, 
including  British  Isles,  France, 
NetlierlaiKls. Central  Europe,  the 
Alps  and  Italy. 

Leaves  New  York, 
June  13,  seventy- 
six  days  in  Eu- 
rope, including 
the  Coronation, 
The    Nether- 


Coronation 


London     during 

Paris,    Germany,     ^. —    ^. 

lands.    The    Rhine,     and    Grand 
Swiss  Tour  of  thirty-nine  days. 

Also  to  California,  Mexico,  Florida, 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

itineraries  ready 

tVriie  today  for  booklet  you  want. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  ■Washinston  St.,  Boston;  225  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York:  1005  Chestnut  St..  Phil- 
adelphia; Majestic  Buildini;,  Detroit. 


The  Pilgrim  Tours 

Twenty  Trips  to  Europe 

Moderate  Cost 

Best  Management     Comfortable  Travel 

Especially   attractive    trips   Mar.   18, 

April  8.  29,  and  later  to 

ITALY  ANDJTIE  RIVIERA 

Tours  to  the 

Coronation 

Norway  and  the  Midnight  Sun 
British  Isles 

and   all    Ruropcnn   nesorts 

Booklets  ready  from 

THE  PILGRIM    TOURS 

Old  Sonth   Church  Bldg.,  Boston 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 


DUNNING    TOURS 

The  Best  of  Europe  in  the  Best  Way 

BEACON  TOURS 

Moderate  in  Price. 

PILGRIMAGES 

For  Music  Lovers,  Book  Lovers, 
Social  Workers,  Lovers  of  Old  Ro- 
mance, of  History  and  Art. 

MOTORING  IN  EUROPE 

All  about  it. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Ducqualled   itineraries.      Best   ar- 
rangeraents.    Mailing  September  6, 
October  4,  25. 
JAPAN 

MMreh21.  April  6,18,  June 21.  Sept. 
6, 19,   Oct.  4.    Independent  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House       Boston,  Mass. 

Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

PAflFIC    TR.Wn,    IiritEW 

789    Market   Street,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 


U.VIVEUSITV      PKI.\TS 

2,000  halt-tnnp  reproiluctions  of 
tiie  \\  orlil's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
<»iie  cent  each  or  bO  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two.cent  sr;imp 
fnrcfitalogup  Bureau  i>l'  Univ 
1  ravel,  19    I'riniiy    I'l  .  Boston 


ESCORThD  AND 

INDEPENDENT 

EUROPEAN 

TRAVEL 

HVrt-.^f)'!'  dViscrim- 
inating  Travelterbfor 
T  HIKTY     YEA  li  S 

Every  possible  comfort  secured  en  route. 
Superior  accommodationsatthebeBt  hotels. 
Select  companionship.  Reasonable  rates 
Send  for  helpful  brochure  '  L  "  containiug  3S 
itineraries  and  valuable  information,  free. 

itARUErr  Tocas  co.,200  s.  nth  st..  piiiia 


BAKOETi 

JOURS 


•*  Traj^el  Free 
From  Cate  " 


FREE  BUREAU  SERVICE  FOR  YOUR  SPRING 
OR  SUMMER  VACATION  IN 

SWITZERLAND 

Make  vour  plans  at  leisure.  Start  today. 
Get  our  TRAVEL  LETTKR  NO.  l.'J,  hand- 
some literature,  booklets  and  the  Hotel 
Guide.     All  Free. 

SU'INS     FKUUKAL     ICAII.IlO.%I> 
241  Fifth  Ave.  Xew  lorkCitj 


TO  EUROPE  IN  1911 
10  TOURS   UNDER  ESCORT 

Itineraries  sent  on  request 

Special  inducements  to  organizers 

M.AIISTFRS  TOI'ltS 

248  WasllinslonSt.,  Ilostun  SUV. 30ibSt_»w  York 


1895-THE  BOYD  TOURS- 1911 

For  Discriminating  Travelers 
March  30th,  Madeira,  Italy  and  Coronation, 

Norway,  Russia  and  Kest  of  Europe. 
30     Clarendon    PI.,    Bloomfield.    N.  J. 


ITAI  Y  and S other  Countries.  Sail- 
I  I HL  I  ing  April  s.  .Spain  optional. 
72  days— |.44U.  Other  tours.  Send 
lor  booklet.  J.  P.  GRAHAM,  Ideal 
luurs,  Bui  1055  D,  Pittsburg. 


THE 
IDEAL 
WAY 


The    Westminster  Travel  Party 

way  is  efficient,  reasonable.  Japan  party 
sails  March  8,  )?K9.'i.  Ten  parties  to 
Europe,  1911.   Get  Booklet  1,  Fulton,  Mo.. 


-  THREE  CHOICE  TOURS- 

Europe  1911— Fourth  Season— E.xpericnced 
Conductors  —  Moderate  Cost  —  Booklet  — 
The  DEAN  TOURS,  161  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 

University    Travel -Study   Club 

SpriiiR  Cultural  Tour,  March  29. 
Spring  Oriental  Tour,  March  18. 
IJest-of-Europe  Tour,  June  14-24. 
Coronation    Tour,    June    10. 
Dr.  A.   C.   FLICK,   SYRACUSE,    N.    Y. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 

APPLETON  WISCONSIN 

BEST  TO  ORIENT  EUROPE  NORWAY 


The  Grinnell  Tours  to  Europe 

For  prospectus  giving  detailed  informa- 
tion address 

Professor  CHARLES  N.  SMILEY 
Grinnell  College  Grinnell,  Iowa 


CORONATION    TOURS 

To  and  from  London  for  the  Coronation  of 

King  George  V  of  England 

The   Best   of   Everthing    in    Earope 

De  Luxe  in  Every  Detail 

Complete  arrangements.       Send  for  booklet 

THE  BOSTON   TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

10  Stuart  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


■f  ^\/\    days.  June  10,  Azores — Madeira — Oihral- 
B  1/lF    tai  —  Aljrit'i's — Europe    (Vienna.   Bt-ilin). 
Shoit    tour   same    ship.       Lator    louis. 
12  years  of  h.st  tours  at  lowest  rates 
W.A.JOHNSON.  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Free  Trip  i; 


o  Europe  or  in 
America  will  be  given 
at  any  time  to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight. 
Address  BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137   Dean 

Street,  Brooklyn. 


RA  YTFR'Q  AttractivoTours  to  Europe.  Strirt- 
DAAlEilX   ij  ly   first-class.     R.>n5..nBl>K' ratis. 


TOURS 


June    sailings.     Parties    limited. 

Special  Autumnal  tour  toCiteece, 
Turkey.  Palestine  and  K^vpt.  Write  fnr  paiticulms. 
BAXTER'S  TOURS,  Sinton  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 0. 


_  Select    9000     I^AAf^ 

Europe  EsH  $260 

wideclioiee   t.f    routes;   eleven    years     expcncuce; 
hishest  T- stiinoiimls        AppW  at  once 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS. S  iteaconSt.,  Boston. Mass. 


Travel  and  Resort  Dira:.tory 


University  Travel 


Tilt  .\ii.i<:  .A.Mi  iML,ii:!^ii.M<: 

Sail  February  ^ii— S.^S.  Cedric. 
Lo.i<lcis:Piof.  H   G    Wint.-r.  Mr  Lawrence  S,  Moore. 
MUKOCCO,  SICII-V,  GllKKCE 

:<ail  .Maren  8ih-S.S.  Celtic. 
Leaders:    Dr.    H     H.    Towers.   Prof    H.  G    Winter. 
UltlCUC'IC.  I>AI,M.\TI.%.  1T.\I.V 

Sail  ..\pril  8th— S,S,  Canopic. 
Leaders:  Or,  H.  F.  Wilhud.  Dr.  C.   L    li.ibene);. 
Our  V:iclit  .llliena  in  >le<litprr:inean 
.<.-ii.l  f"r  illll^trated  .\iHi"anc.  mc  lit. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place.  Bustou.  Ma=s. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

30tli  Year  —  Limited  Parties  — 
Exceptional  Advantages;  Strictly 
lust  class.  Write  for  programs 
lii'.\'.Hi'^.lI.S.  ^ilille.Ulcll^> Fulls,  ,.\. 


COOK'S  TOURS 

70  Tours  to  Kurope.  many  visitins 
T  ondon  lor  Coionation.  Hotels  and  seats 
for  Procession  guaninteed. 

Tours  to  the  Orient:  Japan.  China  and 
Round  the  World  vi.i  ^Siberian  Railway. 

TH08.    rOOK    &.   SO\ 

NewYorl<,  Boston,    Philadelphia,  Chicago, 

San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto. 

lfy(,  ONE  COUNTRY   \«7rs« 

Where  a  race  has  struggLd  for  a  millennium. 
Will  you  not  tarry    for   a    brief   summer .' 
(  The  British  Isles 
TOUR   CHOICE  OF    <  Germany 

t  Switzerland 
A  new  plan  for  leisurely,  dignified  travel. 

Send  for  announcement  of  our  plans. 
BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY,  Stuart  St.,Bo8ton 


^1l)KRELL^S  I  $295  I  ITALY    TO 
OUUS  I  $330  I  KNGLANn 

SPAIN,  RIVIERA,&c.,  $385.  Othertours. 
PartieslSonly.  June-Sept.  C.  A.  Turreli,, 
Prof. Mod. Langs. Univ. of  Arizona,  Tucson. 


THE  BEST  of  EUROPE  TIV.^.. 

.Small    Parties:    Auto     Excursions;    June 
Sailings.     A  trip  worth  while,     f  590  up. 
E.  W.  VAN  DEUSEN,  542  W,  124th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ALL    ABOUT    TRAVEL    IN 

by  Rail    M  o  R  ^A/■  A  Y       """J 

.steamer    1"   ^-'  **■    ''»    ^^    *      Carriage 
Sweden      and      Deni|iark 

Authorized  Acents: 

KORTHERxN  TOURIST  BUREAU 

18  Broadway,  Kiw  York  City 


COttyM  tooths 

I'lll':    IM'.M'  l.V   TK.il  !-.>. 

CHERRY    BLOiSOM    FESTIVAL    TOUR 
Jl'M.N  iiiidClll.M.  Sail  March  21si     The  most 
churmiiii.'  season  in  the  K.ir  E.ist. 

siT.n.MiCR  Toi  It  itoixn  nil  irnRi..D 

Sail    .June    6  from  San   Francisco.     A  vaca- 
tion pt-riod  tour. 

TO  SOI  Til  AMTRirA  I.\  Sl'MMER 
Our    late  .Mimmer  is  ilu'ir  e.irly  Sprini: — a 
cielit;htfulsi-as. .n    Sail  ir.  m  l^ew  York  July8 

»"  %CATIO\  TOI'R  TO  J.lP.iX 
Rail  from  San  Fnuieisco  JuueZS  or  July  12. 
Return  in  the  carl    I'all. 

ROI  IVUTHIC  U'Oltl.n  I\  inil.13 

Departures  in  Seiiti-iiiheraiid  Oili.ber, 

Se^id  Inr  annottnceintfnts. 

Tin:    «  iti.l.l  I.R    TO  I  Its 

I O  Trinity  I'liice  Dostou,  Itlnss. 

Spring  party  completed.       Next  tour  sails 
July  3rd.       Exclusively    first    class.       For 
itineraries    address 
MRS.  EDWARD  A.  ROBSON.Tonkers, New  York 

"  Everjjbotly  Satisfied  " 

DAVIDSON'S   TOURO 
nurope       s'ji.-;  ip 

0103  I'cun  .Ivp.  Pittslnirs-li.  Pa, 


Classified    Go  I  u  inns 


FOK  WRITERS 


MONEY  FOR  MANUSCRIPTS— Stories 
sold  on  strictly  commission  basis.  No  ad- 
vance fee  for  selling.  Revision  and  type- 
writing done  at  reasonable  charges.  We 
operate  under  the  direction  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's successful  authors,  and  with  the  written 
approval  of  leading  publishers.  Mail  M.S.S. 
today.  LITERARY  BUREAU,  818  Stephen 
Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Authors'  MS.  Typewriiten.    Specially  low 
rates  for   typewriting    book    M.SS.         Your 
book  will  not  sell  unless  it  is  well  typed. 
N.  Y.  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE, 
154  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Out- 
lines, literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays. 
Dept.  B,  Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany, 
Ind. 

EDUCATIONAL  ^ 


FOR  SALE — Boys'  Preparatory  School. 
Located  residential  city  near  New  York. 
Thirty  years'  record  fitting  students  for 
college.  Infoimation  through  Kellogg's 
School  Agency,  31  Union  Square,  New  York. 

OFFICE  EQVIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished  ;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  337  B'way,  New  York  City. 

TYPEWRITERS,  fl2.  $1,5.  and  i20 

for   good   serviceable    machines.     I  sell   all 

makes  Rebuilt  and  some  nearly  new.    Write 

me  for  special  price  on  any  make  preferred. 

WALTER  H.   FOX, 

92  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


100%  Profit  to  one  live-wire  agent.  Man 
or  woman.  Must  positively  be  hustler.  Un- 
usual proposition  will  be  made  to  such  party. 
No  capital  required — we  attend  to  that — and 
only  part  time.  Write  us  particulars  and 
give  references  in  first  letter. 
ARNAN  MFG.  CO. 

No.  14  City  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.. 

Uiica.  N.  Y. 


Free  Gold  sample  goes  with  first  letter. 
Something  entirely  new.  Ever>'  firm  wants 
it.  Orders  $100  to  $100.00,  Nice  pleasant 
business.  Write  today  METALLIC  MFG. 
CO.,  428  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

HELP  WANTED 

YOU  ARE  WANTED  for  Government 
Position.  $80  00  Month.  Write  for  list  of 
positions  open. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  G  51  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR    THE    DEAF 


THOSE  WITH,  DEFECTIVE  HEAR- 
ING hear  instaiuly  and  clcaily  with  the 
Acousticon.  You  n^ust  hear  beiore  you  pur- 
chase.' Special  nistii.meiits  universally  used 
in  churches  and  tlica  ics.  Booklet  free, 
Cieneral  Acoustic  Co  ,  211  EeauJort  Street, 
Jamaica,  New  York  C  it/-. 


FOR  SAwE 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS.  Start  Mail 
Order  Bu.siness  at  home;  devote  whole  or 
spare  time.  We  tell  you  how.  Very  good 
profit.  Everything  furnished.  No  catalog 
outfit  proposition.  For  "  .Starter,"  tree 
particulars,  write  D.  KRUEGKR  CO. 
155  Washington  St.  Chicago,  111. 


REAL   ESTATE 


We  offer  you,  for  a  short  time  only,  a  limited 
number  of  very  desirable  10  acre  tracts  in  the 
Isle  of  Pines — on  easy  terms.  All  land  is 
guaranteed  fertile,  hishand  dry;  particularly 
adapted  to  raising  grapefruit,  oianges  and 
other  citrus  fruits,  bananas,  pineapples 
strawberries  and  tobacco;  and  is  situated 
within  2  miles  of  Los  Indios,  the  only  deep 
water  harbor  on  the  island.  Climate  mild 
and  equable— fro=ts  unknown.  Ideal  location 
for  a  small  country  est.ite,  summer  or  winter 
home.  Prices  and  descriptive  booklet  on 
request.  Address  Be.ssev  &  Kirklby,  801 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE.  —  RICHMOND  BOR- 
OUGH, NEW  YORK.  Very  attractive  res- 
idence, with  ample  grounds  and  gaiage,  of 
physician  recentl,  deceased.  Houscccmtains 
12  rooms,  including  doctor's  office  and  com- 
plete pathological  laboratory.  Electric  and 
other  instrunients  a..d  apparatus,  and  good 
will  of  a  continually  increasing  practice  will 
go  to  the  purchaser  of  the  house,  which  is  in 
the  best  residential  section  where  real  estate 
values  are  rapidly  rising.  No  other  doctor  is 
located  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Price 
$9,000,  a  part  of  which  can  remain  on  mort- 
gage. Address  J.  C  P.,  75  Cimton  Avenue, 
New  Brighton,  titaten  Island. 

Manatee,  Florida— America's  Fruit  and  Gar- 
den Market.  Farms  at  low  prices,  net  you 
$500  to  $15U0  profit  per  acre  each  year.  Cel- 
ery, grapelruit,  oranges  and  vegetables  reach 
perfection  here.  Healthy  climate,  quick 
transportation.  Free  booklet  upon  request. 
Address  J.  W,  White,  Gen'l  Industrial 
Agent,  S.  A.  L.  Ry.,  Dept.  16,  Norfolk,  Va. 

MONEY^MAKING  FARMS  throughout 
15  states;  all  improved:  one  to  louu  acres, 
Jf  10  to  $1jO  an  acre,  btock,  tools  and  crops 
nicluded  with  many  to  settle  estates  quickly. 
Mammoth  illustrated  catalogue  "No.  30" 
tree. 

E.    A.    STROUT 
Station  30.2,  47West  34ih  int..  New  York  City 

FLORIDA  ORANGE  GRO V eT~80 acres 
of  good  land,  32  acres  in  cultivation.  1085 
Orange  and  Gra-  etruit  trees,  over  600  trees 
in  bearing.  Peach  orchard  ol  500  trees.  Good 
nine-room  dwelling  on  jjlace;  good  loca- 
tion, with  telephone  connection  to  all  South 
Florida  points.  Climate  unexcelled.  Ideal 
place  to  spend  winter.  Clear  tide  to  property. 
Good  investment  and  bargain  tor  cash.  For 
particulars  address 

CYRIL  BALDWIN, 

Arcadia,  Florida. 

HA  I  EN  1  a    A.MJ    A^lOK^EYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  OK  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  lor  iree  report  as  to 
paten labiiiti.  GUIDE  liOOk  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  "itli  \aiuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLL.AR.S  oticied  for  one  iiueiuion.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  ad\  ertised  tree. ill  World's 
Progress;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


Patent  your  ideas.  $8,500  offered  for  one  in- 
vention, book  ■' How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  " 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Pat- 
ent olitained  or  Fee  returned.  We  advertise 
your  patent  lor  sale  at  our  expense.  Establish- 
ed 16  years.  Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attorneys,  985  F   Street,  Washington,   D.  C. 

PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND 
For  valuable  pamphlets,  and  facts  about 
lar£-e  sinus  of  money  ojffered  for  certain  ttt- 
<ie>ttions:  prises,  rcmara's.  eic,  send  8  cents 
postage  to  Publishers  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
liarrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  TH.4T  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent— 
Proof    of    Forttmes   in    Patents "   and  61-p. 
Guide.     Special   offer.     Highest  references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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'HE   FIGHT  OVER  MAGAZINE  POSTAGE 

^  ^  -^  ^AR  TO  THE  KNIFE  between  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  magazine  publishers  "  is  the  some- 
what startling  phrase  with  which  one  Washington 

)rrespondent  heads  his  report  of  the  controversy  now  raging 

^er  the  proposal  to  increase  the  postal  rate  on  magazines.     So 

vergent  are  the  lines  of  argument  fol- 

wed  by  either  side,  so  different  the 

)ints   selected   for   emphasis,   and  in 

ime  instances  so  varied    the    allega- 

ons  of  fact,  that  more  than  one  edi- 

ir  is  moved  to  suggest,  as  a  prelimi- 

iry  to  further  discussion,  a  thorough 

camination  of  the  Post-office  Depart- 

ent   by    expert     accountants.     Until 

angress  is  in  more  complete  possession 

'  the  facts,  says  the  New  York  Press 

nd.  Rep.),  "  an  attempt  to  change  ex- 
ting  rates  on  any  class  of  matter  must 

i  based  partly  on  guesswork."    And 

>  thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Post 

nd.),  which  adds  a  plea  for    "more 

•y  light  and  less  heat  in  this  affair." 

Until  the  matter  can  be  made  the  sub- 

ct  of  an  exhaustive  expert  investiga- 

on,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Public 

edger  (Ind.),     "it  can  safely  be  left 
abeyance." 

But  in  the  opinion  of  President  Taft, 
seems,  the  case  requires  no  further 

lumination.     He  sees  it  as  his  plain 

ity,  according  to  the  Washington  cor- 
espondent of  the  New  York  Tribune 

lep.),  "to  curtail  the  enormous  sub- 

dy  which   the  Government  has  been 

lying  to  the  magazines,"  and  he  will 

)t  be  deterred  from   this  course  "  by 

ly  consideration  of  personal  or  party 

)litics. "    The  fundamental  facts  underlying  this  discussion  are 

!  follows  :  The  Post-office  now  handles  all  second-class  matter, 

hich  consists  o^'  magazines,  newspapers,  and  other  periodical 

iblications,  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound,  altho  Postmaster- 

eneral  Hitchcock  claims  that  this  service  actually  costs  the 

overnment  9  cents    a  pound.     An  amendment  to  the  Postal 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  &  bwing. 

TRACKING    THE    MAGAZINE    PLUTOCRATS. 

The.  Post  master-Generalhas  unearthed  a  new  set  of 
malefactors  of  great  wealth  in  the  magazine  sanctums, 
and  has  resolved  to  make  them  pay  the  postal  deficit. 


Appropriation  Bill  proposes  to  increase  the  present  rate  to  4 
cents  a  pound  on  magazine  pages  carrying  any  advertisements, 
this  increase  not  to  affect  newspapers,  or  any  magazines 
mailing  less  than  4,000  pounds  at  each  issue. 

To  quote  again  from  the  New  York  Tribune's  dispatch,  which 
undertakes  to  state  the  President's  side  of  the  case : 

"  He  points  out  that  the  average  increase  on  magazines  under 

the  proposed  rate  would  amount  to  only 
two-fifths  of  a  cent  a  copy  ;  calculating 
the  advertising  carried  by  all  the  mag- 
azines to  which  the  higher  rate  would 
be  applicable,  their  average  rate  of 
postage  for  both  reading  and  adverti- 
sing matter  would  be  rot  to  exceed  1% 
cents  a  pound.  Finally,  the  President 
charges  the  magazines  with  the  gross- 
est exaggeration  and  misrepresentation 
in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  legisla- 
tion he  has  recommended 

"  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  it 
costs  the  Government  9  cents  a  pound 
to  carry  second-class  matter  through 
the  mails.  This  applies,  of  course,  to 
newspapers  as  well  as  to  magazines. 
But  it  has  become  the  custom  of  maga- 
zines to  send  the  portion  of  their  edi- 
tions which  is  to  be  distributed  at  near- 
by points  by  express  or  fast  freight, 
while  all  the  long-haul  portion  of  the 
editions  is  distributed  through  the  mails 
at  1  cent  a  pound  postage.  In  the  case 
of  the  newspapers,  their  zones  of  circu- 
lation are  limited.  The  fact  that  their 
news  becomes  stale  within  twenty-four 
hours  precludes  their  circulation  to  any 
considerable  extent  at  distances  which 
require  much  over  twelve  hours  for 
transportation,  so  that  the  Administra- 
tion believes  it  is  entirely  warranted 
in  making  a  discrimination  between  the 
long-hauled  magazines  and  the  short- 
hauled  newspapers.  Moreover,  as  it 
has  always  been  the  disposition  of  the 
Government  to  deal  generously  with  the 
dissemination  of  information,  the  Ad- 
ministration feels  entirely  warranted  in 
setting  the  limit  of  4,000  pounds  an  edition  below  which  the  rate 
of  postage  shall  not  be  increased,  as  this  gives  an  advantage 
to  the  smaller  magazines  and  to  those  destined  to  become  pop- 
ular, but  for  the  time  being  struggling  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  magazine  world." 

Among  the  newspapers  which  see  eye  to  eye  with  President 


TERMS:  S.!  a  year,  in  advance;  four  months,  SI;  single  copy,  10  cents; 
istago  to  Canada  S3  cents  a  year,  other  foreign  postage  Sl.oO  a  year. 
iCElPT  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address  label; 
bscrip! ion  including  the  month  tiamed.  Instructions  for  RENEWAL. 
ISCONTINUANCE  or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  sliould  be  sent  two  weeks 
fore  the  daU'  thev  nre  to  so  into  elTect.  Both  old  and  new  addresses  nni>t 
ivays  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE:  We  hnd  tliat  many  of  our  subscribers 
efer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their  fdes  broken  in 
se  they  fail  t«  remit  before  expiration.     Nevertheless,  it  is  not  assumed 


that  continuous  service  is  desired,  but  subscribers  are  expected  to  notify  us 
with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  required.  PRE- 
SENTATION  COPIES:  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  intending  that 
the  paper  sliall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are  given  to  this 
elTect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

Published  weekly  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  -44-60  East  Twenty- 
third  street.  New  York,  and  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.  C. 

Entered  at  the  New  York  Post-office  as  Second-class  Matter. 
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Taft  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  in  regard  to  the  magazine  postal  in- 
crease are  the  New  York /feraM  (Ind.)  and  Times  (Ind.  Dem.), 
the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.).  and  the  Natchez  Democrat 
and  Courier  (Dem.).  And  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft's  paper,  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  (Rep.),  after  characterizing  the  rates 
now  enjoyed  by  the  magazines  as  "  an  aggravated  form  of  special 
privilege,"  remarks: 

"  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  proposed  increase  in  postal 
rates  will  cost  the  magazine  publishers  about  two-fifths  of  a 
cent  per  copy.     This  does  not  look  like  a  very  tremendous  in- 
crease to  the  man  on  the  fence. 
But  to  hear  some  of  the  maga- 
zines talk,  you  would  think  they 
had  been  killed  ten   or  fifteen 
times  already." 

But  even  accepting  this  esti- 
mate, reply  the  publishers,  an 
increase  of  two-fifths  of  a  cent 
on  a  magazine  with  a  cii-culation 
of  600,000  would  mean  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  between  $25,000 
and  $30,000. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  asserts  that 
the  magazines  are  making  "  tre- 
mendous profits "  out  of  "the 
vast  amount  of  high-priced  ad- 
vertisements contained  in  their 
columns,  which  the  Government 
is  to-day  carrying  at  the  extra- 
ordinarily low  rate  of  1  cent  a 
pound."  He  cites  the  instance 
of  one  magazine — said  to  be  the 
most  profitable  in  the  country — 
to  show  that  this  periodical's 
recent  increase  in  advertising 
rates    resulted    in   a  profit    of 

$917,106,  or  enough  to  pay  its  postage  bill.  In  reply  to  this  we 
read,  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  Periodical  Publishers' 
Association — 

"  The  absurdity  of  this  sort  of  long-distance  accounting  is  ob- 
vious when  it  is  explained  that  the  American  magazines  cost 
to  edit,  manufacture,  deliver,  and  administer,  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  the  publisher  nets  from  subscriptions.  The  difference 
made  up  from  advertising  is  given  to  the  subscriber  in  his  op- 
portunity to  purchase  a  much  better  article  than  his  subscrip- 
tion price  alone  will  produce. 

"  The  postal  committee  of  the  Periodical  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion have  obtained  the  exact  figures  from  the  books  of  account 
of  the  five  standard  monthly  magazines  which  carried  the  most 
advertising  in  1909.  These  figures  of  profits  are  on  file  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  aggregate  final  net 
profits  of  these  five  magazines  are  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
aggregate  advertising  income. 

"  The  reader  gets  the  balance.  This  operation  of  large  ad- 
vertising receipts,  passed  over  to  the  reader  in  the  shape  of  a 
better  magazine  than  his  subscription  money  will  make,  edit, 
and  deliver,  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  of  the  splendid,  low- 
priced,  widely  read  American  periodicals." 

The  authors  of  this  statement  further  remind  us  that— 

"  Mr.  Hitchcock  entirely  ignores  the  fact  that  second-class 
mail  is  the  chief  producer  of  the  first-class  postage  that  finally 
saves  the  face  of  the  Post-office  balance  sheet.  The  publishers 
show  advertisements  on  which  the  Post-office  Department  has 
made  144-per-cent.  profit  from  carrying  magazine  advertise- 
ments. So  Mr.  Hitchcock  goes  to  the  magazines,  constituting, 
as  he  says,  only  one-fifth  of  the  second-class  mail,  and,  owing 
to  their  small  number  of  pieces  to  the  pound,  much  the  least 
costly  class  to  the  Post-office,  insist  that  they  pay  the  whole 
deficit.  The  injustice  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
peculiarly  the  magazine  national  mail-order  advertising  that 
saves  the  Post-office  balance-sheet  by  originating  first-class 
postage. " 

Not  only  would  the  increased  rate  "  entirely  wipe   out   the 


profits  of  many  periodicals,  magazines,  agricultural  papers, 
religious  papers,  and  trade  journals,"  the  same  statement  tells 
us,  but,  on  a  liberal  estimate,  it  would  raise  less  than  $2,500,- 
000  for  the  Post-office  Department.  Many  papers  seize  this 
occasion  to  point  out  that  the  entire  deficit — last  year  it  was 
about  $6,000,000 — could  be  wiped  out,  and  a  surplus  assured,  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  establishing  a  general  parcels  post. 

The  New  York  American  pertinently  reminds  its  readers  that 
"  the  people  buy  advertising  periodicals,  not  to  please  the  ad- 
vertisers, but  to  please  themselves,"  and  that,  moreover,  "the 

advertising  business  is  the  nour- 
ishing mother  of  every  other 
business  that  is  competitive." 
And  The  Evening  Journal  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that  Mr. 
Taft  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  will 
themselves  oppose  the  increase 
they  are  now  championing  when 
they  fully  understand  its  eco- 
nomic bearings.     To  quote : 

"  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
intelligent  men,  both  know  that 
it  is  possible  to  economize  in 
ways  that  are  extremely  costly. 

"  If,  for  instance,  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock suddenly  found  himself 
manager  of  a  large  office  build- 
ing in  New  York  City,  he  would 
discover  that  the  elevators  in 
such  a  building  are  run  at  a 
dead  loss.  If,  however,  he 
started  in  to  make  the  elevator 
self-supporting,  if  he  charged  1 
cent  a  ride  to  the  first  floor, 
and  20  cents  for  a  ride  to  the 
twentieth  story,  he  could  very 
easily  make  the  elevators  show 

a  profit,  BUT  HE  WOULD  RUIN 
THE  INCOME  OF  THE  OFFICE  BUILDING. 

"  In  the  Post-office  the  condition  is  somewhat  the  same,  except 
that  the  efforts  to  regulate  expenses  and  profit,  as  planned, 
would  be  even  more  disastrous  than  such  a  plan  as  we  have 
suggested  in  connection  with  office-building  elevators 

"Mr.  Hitchcock  is  in  charge  of  a  gigantic  organization,  one 
that  involves  the  spending  and  the  collecting  of  many  tens  of 
millions.  We  are  convinced  that  careful  investigation  will  show 
him  that  the  advertising  which  he  thinks  is  carried  at  a  loss 
through  the  mails  in  reality  far  more  than  pays  for  itself  by 
stimulating  profitable  ^business,  and  we  suggest  respectfully 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  ascertain  exactly  the  real  effect  of  this 
imporrant  branch  of  American  business  before  taking  steps  to 
discourage  it  and  cripple  it 

"  If  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  certain  illegitimate, 
bogus  publications  swindle  the  Government  and  the  people, 
masquerading  as  legitimate  publications,  WHY  IS  THERE  NOT 
INTELLIGENCE  ENOUGH  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  SUPPRESS 
THEM  WITHOUT  SUPPRESSING  AND  INJURING  LEGITIMATE 
CONCERNS  ? 

"  A  wise  farmer  kills  the  snakes  on  his  farm  without  finding 
it  necessary  to  kill  everything  that  moves,  including  pigs  and 
chickens  and  ducks.  The  present  Post-office  plan  is  to  knock 
everything  over  the  headfirst  and  then  see  what  happens  after- 
ward.    That  is  not  a  wise  plan." 

The  same  paper  sums  up  the  situation,  briefly  and  dispassion- 
ately, as  follows : 

■■  The  Post-office  suddenly  and  without  sufficient  warning, 
without  proof  of  careful  investigation  as  to  results,  changes  its 
methods,  its  charges  to  a  vital  degree,  and  actually  and  speci- 
fically singles  out  for  a  special  tax  and  for  special  punishment 
the  announcements  of  business  men,  whose  activities  are  de- 
voted to  the  general  welfare  and  the  general  prosperity." 

Mr.  Wilmer  Atkinson,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Farm  Jour- 
nal, marshals  the  Post-office  Department's  own  official  figures  to 
show  that  "  second-class  matter  causes  no  loss  at  all  and 
never  did,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  "  immeasurably  profitable." 


CHOKIXG    HIM    OFF. 

Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  Xorth  American 
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PUTTING    OUT   THE    LIGHT. 

-Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


He  shows  that  while  the  quantity  of  second-class  matter  car- 
ried in  1910  was  more  than  twelve  times  tha«  carried  in  1872, 
the  deficit  for  the  two  years  was  almost  identical.  Getting: 
down  to  "  what  has  happened  within  the  last  five  years  "  he 
says: 

"  In  1906  there  was  a  gain  in  weight  of  second-class  matter 
of  14,674,086  pounds ;  in  that  year  the  deficit  was  $10,516,999. 

"  In  1907  there  was  a  gain  in  weight  of  52,616,336  pounds — 11,- 
000,000  pounds  more  than  in  1906 ;  the  deficit  was  reduced  to 
$6,653,283. 

"  In  1908  there  was  a  loss  instead  of  gain  in  weight  of  second- 
class  matter  "of  18,079,292  pounds ;  the  deficit  went  up  to 
$16,873,223,  an  increase  over  the  year  before  of  more  than 
$10,000,000. 

"  In  1909  there  was  only  a  slight  gain  in  weight  of  28,367.298 
pounds  :  the  deficit  went  up  to  $17,441,719. 

"  In  1910  there  was  a  gain  in  weight  of  94,865,884  pounds,  the 
largest  ever  known ;  and  the  deficit  dropt  to  $5,848,566.88. 

"  From  1906  to  1910  there  were  198,863,387  pounds  increase  in 
the  weight  of  second-class  matter ;  the  deficit  was  $4,668,432.12 
less  in  1910  than  in  1906 

"  In  the  whole  history  of  the  Post-office  Department,  neither 
an  increase  of  second-class  matter  nor  a  reduction  of  the  postage 
rate  has  ever  increased  deficits,  no  matter  what  burdens  have 
been  piled  upon  the  service  in  the  way  of  an  extension  of  city 
delivery,  the  establishment  of  rural  free  delivery,  the  multi- 
plication in  number  and  increase  of  pay  of  officials,  increase  of 
Government  free  matter,  increase  of  railroad  and  other  trans- 
portation charges,  nor  an  increase  in  the  obstructive  energies 
of  postal  officials  directed  against  the  publishing  business.  .  .  . 

"  The  amazing  development  of  the  industries  of  the  country 
is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  second-class  matter ;  the  great  in- 
crease of  second-class  matter  is  due  to  the  low  postage  rate ; 
and  the  wonderful  expansion  of  the  postal  establishment  is 
based  chiefly  upon  the  wide-spread  distribution  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals. 

"  The  foregoing  figures  are  respectfully  submitted  ;  they  are 
official  ;  and  their  significance  can  be  interpreted  by  any  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  person.  In  the  presence  of  these  figures, 
is  it  too  much  to  claim  that  the  Government  has  never  lost  a 
dollar  in  transporting  second-class  mail,  that  it  is  by  far  the 
most  profitable  of  any,  and  that,  were  it  withdrawn  or  greatly 
curtailed  by  an  increase  of  rate,  the  postal  establishment 
would  collapse  into  bankruptcy  ?  " 

Turning  from  the  business  to  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  we  find  it  opposed  no  less  vigorously  on 
the  latter  side.  Thus  Speaker-to-be  Champ  Clark  denounces 
it  as  "unfair,  unjust,  unwise."  "  a  tax  on    information,  a  hin- 


drance to  education  "  ;  and  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New 
Jersey,  says : 

"  This  proposed  new  postal  rate  would  be  a  direct  tax,  and  a 
very  serious  one,  upon  the  formation  and  expression  of  opinion 
— its  more  deliberate  formation  and  expression — just  at  a  time 
when  opinion  is  concerning  itself  actively  and  effectively  with 
the  deepest  problems  of  our  politics  and  our  social  life. 

"  To  make  such  a  change  now,  whatever  its  intentions  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  propose  it,  would  be  to  attack  and  embarrass 
the  fi-ee  processes  of  opinion.  Surely  sober  second  thought  will 
prevent  any  such  mischievous  blunder." 

One  significant  feature  of  the  controversy,  as  the  Washing- 
ton correspondents  point  out,  is  that  the  Senate  progressives 
— Beveridge,  La  Follette,  Bristow,  Cummins,  Bourne,  Borah, 
Brown,  Clapp,  and  Crawford — are  vigorously  opposing  the  in- 
crease. Other  dispatches  report  that  Congressmen  are  "  deluged 
with  protests  from  all  classes  all  over  the  nation  "  against  the 
proposed  legislation.  One  political  writer  is  quoted  in  the 
Baltimore  Sitn  (Ind.)  as  declaring  that  "politics,  not  a  postal 
deficit,  is  the  underlying  motive  of  the  Administration's  attack 
on  the  magazines."  which  is  in  reality,  he  adds,  "  a  scheme  to 
crush  the  insurgents  " — the  magazines  being  the  chief  mediums 
for  the  spread  of  progressive  propaganda.  In  this  connection 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  remarks: 

"  It  is  not  inopportune  to  restate  the  fact  that,  for  all  its 
mistakes  and  excesses,  the  popular  periodical  press  has  rendered 
unmistakable  service  to  the  cause  of  democracy  and  progress. 
If  the  arrogance  of  corrupt  politicians  and  selfish  commercial 
interests  has  been  a  little  tamed,  if  rock-ribbed  Protection 
Bourbonism  has  been  overthrown,  if  legislatures  and  public 
officials  are  being  made  more  amenable  to  the  will  of  their  con- 
stituents, the  popular  magazines  have  had  a  very  appreciable 
share  in  the  good  work." 

"  It  is  not  revenue  that  is  wanted  as  much  as  revenge,"  de- 
clares the  New  York  Press  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  this  opinion  finds 
an  echo  in  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.),  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.),  the  Philadelphia  North  Am etnean  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.).  Says  the  New  Orleans 
paper : 

"  Altho  Mr.  Hitchcock  talks  entertainingly  of  the  postal  deficit 
and  presents  alluring  estimates  of  the  increased  revenue  to  be 
gained  by  mulcting  the  magazines,  a  great  many  people— the 
majority,  we  dare  say — think  they  can  detect  in  this  ingenuous 
proposal  a  purpose  that  does  not  coincide  at  all  points  with  the 
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public  interest.  Beyond  any  doubt  certain  of  the  popular- 
priced  magazines  have  powerfully  contributed  to  that  awaken- 
ing and  quickening  of  public  opinion  to  which  the  reactionaries 
attribute  their  political  reverses.  These  periodicals  derive 
their  profits  from  their  advertising.  Increase  of  the  postal 
charges  on  advertising  would  be  one  way  of  cutting  down  their 
income  and  punishing  them  for  their  pernicious  activity,  past 
and  present.  In  this  view  of  the  case  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
Mr.  Hitchcock  should  find  certain  members  of  the  Senate,  which 
has  been  '  muck-raked  '  fore  and  aft  by  some  of  these  periodi- 
cals, responsive  to  his  proposal  where  the  House  turned  a  deaf 
ear." 


THE  RUMORED  "MAGAZINE  TRUST" 

A  GOOD  DEAL  of  skepticism  is  felt  by  the  astute  editors  of 
/-\  the  daily  press  about  the  rumored  attempt  of  the  Mor- 
-^  -^  gan  group  of  financiers  to  buy  up  the  "  muck-raking  " 
magazines  and  thus  end  their  pestiferous  attacks  on  the  "  inter- 
ests."  If  they  are  acquiring  magazine  properties,  it  is  purely 
as  a  commercial  proposition,  many  think,  just  as  they  acquire 
banks,  blast  furnaces,  or  street  railways.  If  they  are  buying 
these  periodicals  to  turn  them  into  subservient  organs,  it  seems 
to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  they  might  just  as  well  "  take  the>  pub- 
lishing properties  they  have  acquired  and  dump  them  into  the 
Hudson  River."  While  certain  papers,  notably  the  New  York 
Press  and  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  Wall  Street  is  trying  to  build  up  a  "  universal 
magazine  merger  which  is  intended  to  defeat  the  decalog,"  to 
use  a  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  phrase,  others  take  the  announce- 
ment less  seriously.  Says  the  New  York  Times,  in  its  weekly 
"  Review  of  Books  "  :  "  The  sensational  article  in  question  is  ap- 
parently based  on  the  fact  that  the  publishers  of  two  magazines 
of  a  domestic  or  bucolic  character  have  taken  over  a  monthly 
that  has  done  more  or  less  '  muck-raking  '  within  the  past  few 
years. " 

The  New  York  Press  gives  the  following  account  of  the  deal 
whereby  The  American  Magazine,  with  its  editor,  Mr.  John  S. 
Phillips,  and  its  corps  of  writers,  including  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 
Finley  Peter  Dunne,  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  and  William  Allen 
White,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  "  interests  "  : 

"  The  active  work  of  organization  is  being  carried  on  through 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  newest  member  of  the  Morgan  firm,  who 
began  several  years  ago  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  pub- 
lishing business  and  who  six  or  seven  months  ago  bought  stock 
in  one  or  two  other  publications. 

"  Lamont,  it  is  learned,  controls  the  Crowell  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  which  George  H.  Hazen  is  president,  and  Joseph  P. 
Knapp,  president  of  the  American  Lithographic  Company,  is 
an  important  stockholder.  The  Crowell  Company,  which 
already  had  bought  several  years  ago,  with  money  advanced 
chiefly  by  Lamont,  The  Wom,an's  Home  Companion  and  The 
Farm  and  Fireside,  last  week  acquired  possession  of  The 
American  Magazine.  Here  is  a  circulation  of  more  than  1,700,- 
000,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Harper  publications  with  the  Crowell  interests. 

"  J.  P.  Morgan  has  owned  the  bonds  of  Harper's  for  many 
years,  and  his  intent  is  to  combine  the  Harper  and  the  Crowell 
interests . 

"  Lamont  is  also  a  director  and  a  large  stockholder  in  DuflSeld 
&  Company,  publishers  of  books.  Harper's  also  has  a  book- 
publishing  department 

"  The  combination  of  periodicals  under  the  fostering  care  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  is  not  regarded  kindly  by  magazine  owners. 
While  there  are  publishers  who  are  independent  of  banks,  yet 
the  combination  tends  to  put  them  on  the  defensive.  There  is 
a  probability  that  their  advertising  may  decrease.  The  persua- 
sion that  could  be  used  by  Wall  Street  financiers  in  swinging  big 
blocks  of  advertising  to  friendly  magazines  is  apparent.  Even 
tho  a  national  advertiser  lives  out  in  Oshkosh  he  may  find  it 
difficult  to  get  banking  accommodations  if  he  refuses  to  place 
his  advertisement  in  magazines  friendly  to  Wall  Street." 

If  we  are  to  believe  a  rival  magazine-owner  quoted  by  The 
Press,  "  The  American  will  do  no  more  muck-raking."     Never- 


theless, Mr.  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  of  The  American's  staff,  said 
to  a  New  York  Times  reporter : 

"  I  do  not  look  for  any  change  in  the  conduct  or  policy  of  the 
publication.  It  is  to  continue  in  its  present  offices  and  under 
its  present  management.  I  believe  the  acquisition  of  its  con- 
trol by  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company  is  merely  in  :the  nature 
of  an  investment  by  the  Springfield  concern.  I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  in  the  rumor  that  the  interests  have  gobbled  ' 
it  up." 

Among  other  magazines  which  The  Press  credits  with  "  inter- 
esting Wall  Street  affiliations  "  are  The  Outlook,  the  Munsey 
publications,  and  the  Butterick  group,  including  Everybody's 
and  The  Delineator.  To  balance  the  loss  of  The  American, 
there  is  noted  the  purchase  of  Success  by  Gifford  Pinchot  and 
Wanamaker. 

The  daily  papers  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  muck-raking 
magazines  can  not  be  "  cornered  "  or  "  corraled  "  ;  and  to  believe 
that,  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal  says,  "  for  every  one  silenced 
ten  new  ones  would  clamor  to  be  bought. "  In  "  the  recent  out- 
come of  the  libel  suit  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  against  a 
conspicuous  muck-raker,"  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  sees  "  a 
cheaper  and  more  efficacious  method  for  silencing  mud-guns 
than  outright  purchase  of  the  outfit." 


THE  WAR  ON  THE  RIO  GRANDE 

THE  FAILURE  of  the  Mexican  insurrectos  to  capture 
Juarez  and  the  equally  complete  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  forces  to  deal  their  adversaries  a  crushing 
blow  in  the  field,  are  looked  upon  by  most  Americans  as  signs 
that  the  end  is  still  far  off.  Meanwhile  the  correspondents  on 
the  spot  are  emphasizing  the  humorous  aspects  of  the  situation 
and  the  opera  bouffe  character  of  the  actual  operations.  The 
various  encounters  near  Juarez  were  fought  under  the  eyes  of 
hundreds  of  spectators  from  El  Paso,  across  the  Rio  6rande. 
The  first  shots  of  an  engagement  would  bring  people  on  foot, 
in  carriages,  and  in  automobiles,  hastening  to  find  good  loca- 
tions along  the  river-bank,  whence  their  shouts  of  derision  or 
encouragement  could  be  plainly  heard  by  the  combatants,  a  few 
yards  distant.  In  one  case  the  revolutionary  army,  after  re- 
pulsing the  Government  troops  without  any  loss  of  life  on  either 
side,  came  down  to  the  shore,  were  cheered  by  the  spectators, 
and  then  posed  for  a  swarm  of  photographers,  including  "  the 
omnipresent  moving-picture  man,"  so  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  informs  us.  ' 

"  The  revolutionary  bubble  in  Mexico"  was  pretty  well  punc- 
tured, declares  The  Jersey  Journal,  by  the  entrance  of  General 
Navarro  and  1,000  Federal  troops  into  the  erstwhile  beleaguered 
city  of  Juarez.  The  Washington  Post,  too,  calls  this  campaign 
simply  a  "rebel  fluke,"  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
refuses  to  believe  that  President  Diaz  is  seriously  disturbed 
over  the  situation,  and  The  Anny  and  Navy  Journal  quotes 
Major  C.  D.  Hine  as  declaring,  after  a  four-months'  tour  of 
Mexico,  that  the  "  operations  of  the  rebels  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Republic  "  are  by  no  means  a  serious  menace  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Government.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  also 
views  the  rebellion  as  a  small  affair  and  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the  Sta.tes  of  Coahuila,  Sonora, 
and  Chihuahua,  in  whose  unsettled  mountainous  districts  "  the 
insurrecto  bands  can  maintain  themselves  indefinitely,  just  as 
small  bands  of  Indians  in  similar  locations  maintained  them- 
selves for  decades  against  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States." 
True,  admits  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch, 

"  But  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  it  was  in  those 
same  States  that  the  insurrection  of  Juarez  and  Diaz  against 
Maximilian  held  out  until  the  United  States  forced  Louis 
Napoleon  to  withdraw  the  French  troops  from  Mexico. 
Whether  the  parallel  will  be  continued  to  the  final  result  only 
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The  eutraiic!!  ot  Colonel  Kobago's  ;?00  Federal  soWiers  into  Juarez,  on  February  5,  after  eluding  a  superior  insurgent  force.     Their  arrival 
doubled  the  Karrison,  and  Oroxco's  men  were  held  off  until  the  coming  of  General  Navarro  with  1,500  men  on  February  H  put  an  end  to  the 
revolutionists'  attempt  to  make  the  city  their  capital. 


the  future  can  tell,  but  it  is  evident  that  civil  war  of  the  most 
serious  character  still  prevails  in  Mexico." 

Other  papers,  including:  the  Cleveland  Catholic  Universe,  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  and  the  Nashville  Banner,  believe  that  Diaz 
is  losing  his  grip.  The  New  York  World  also  agrees  that  the 
a^ed  dictator  has  a  serious  rebellion  on  his  hands,  and  this  view 
is  shared  by  such  representative  journals  as  the  Boston  Traveler, 
the  Kansas  City  Journal,  the  Omaha  Bee  and  World  Herald, 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  and  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald.  In  Texas,  whose  border  towns  are 
the  refuge  of  revolutionary  juntas,  and  whose  founders  were 
themselves  in  revolt  against  Mexican  rule,  the  Houston  Post 
testifies  to  the  general  belief  in  the  steadily  growing  strength 
of  the  anti-Diaz  movement.  And  the  Dallas  Netvs  declares  that 
if,  as  reported,  the  Mexican  Government  does  not  feel  much 
anxiety  over  the  insurrection,  "  the  governing  oligarchy  "  may 
be 

"  in  the  thrall  of  that  fatuity  which  rendered  the  Bourbons  of 
France  incapable  of  seeing  the  approaching  revolution  until 
they  were  engulfed  in  it.  Making  mad  those  whom  they  would 
destroy  is  not  the  only  trick  of  the  gods— they  quite  as  frequently 
instil  into  them  a  false  sense  of  security  and  one  is  not  without 
reason  to  suspect  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  Diaz  oligarchy. 
Certainly  it  speaks  little  for  their  strength  if  they  have  been 
exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost,  for  there  has  been  insur- 
rection in  Mexico  for  five  or  six  months  now,  and  it  seems  to 
wax  rather  than  to  wane.  Observant  readers  of  the  newspapers 
must  have  remarked  that  already  our  own  Government  has  been 
called  on  '  to  protect  American  interests  '  in  one  city  of  Mexico, 
and  to  them  that  casual  statement  must  have  opened  a  large 
vista  of  possible  eventualities  if  the  insurrection  shall  persist 
and  continue  to  grow  during  the  next  six  or  eight  months  as  it 
has  during  the  last  four  or  five." 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  however,  sees  the  revolu- 
tionists spoiling  their  own  chances,  and  sums  up  the  Mexican 
situation  in  these  words  : 

"  The  conduct  of  the  revolutionary  troops,  and  the  apparent 
aimlessness  of  their  movements,  goes  far  to  confirm  the  news 
of  dissensions  among  their  loaders.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  Government  forces  have  made  little  or  no 
progress  toward  suppression  of  the  revolt.  As  presently  con- 
ducted by  both  sides  the  campaign,  such  as  it  is,  might  be 
dragged  out  interminably.  It  would  seem  that  Diaz  has  as  his 
representatives  in  the  field  no  leaders  of  anything  like  his  own 
force  or  military  ability,  but  unless  his  foes  make  a  better  show- 
ing than  they  have  done  so  far,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
latter  can  expect  to  overthrow  the  Diaz  regime." 


THE  FARMERS'  STAKE  IN   RECIPROCITY 

INDORSED  by  a  vote  of  221  to  92  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  week,  and  almost  unanimously  acclaimed 
by  the  press  of  all  parties,  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agree- 
ment is  already  regarded  by  many  editors  as  President  Taft's 
winning  stroke,  the  great  hit  of  his  administration,  establish- 
ing him,  as  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  remarks,  in 
a  position  of  national  leadership.  It  has  "  started  a  wave  of 
popular  approval  sweeping  the  country,"  declares  the  Pitts- 
burg Sun  (Dem.),  and  the  New  York  American  (Ind.)  de- 
scribes the  headway  made  by  the  reciprocity  movement  as  "  a 
political  phenomenon  nearly  unparalleled  in  our  times."  Its 
ultimate  triumph,  affirms  the  New  York  Evening  World 
(Dem.),  is  "  as  certain  as  any  future  event  can  be. "  The  most 
serious  obstacle  that  it  has  encountered,  editors  and  corre- 
spondents agree,  is  the  charge  that  the  agreement  is  so  framed 
as  to  discriminate  against  the  farmer  in  favor  of   the  manu- 
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El  Paso  citizens  watching  a  skirmish  near  Juarez  from  a  hilltop 
directly  across  the  river. 
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WHAT    THEY    HAUL    NOW. 

Will  Canadian  reciprocity  hurt  the  United  States  fanner? 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


fgcturer.  Thus  the  attitude  of  the  farmers  themselves  toward 
this  charge  becomes  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  and  inter- 
est centers  around  the  question  whether  they  will  or  will  not 
be  benefited  by  the  proposed  plan.  "  If  the  farming-  element 
should  come  out  strongly  in  opposition,"  declares  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  "  the  bill  would  have  no  hope  at  this 
session  or  any  other."  The  same  paper,  however,  is  inclined 
to  think  that  while  the  farming  interests,  particularly  in  the 
grain  belt,  regard  the  proposition  coldly,  their  opposition  is  not 
emphatic. 

The  hostile  votes  in  the  House  were  almost  all  cast  by  stand- 
pat  Republicans  and  by  Representatives  from  the  purely  agri- 
cultural States.  Yet  almost  at  the  same  time  that  the  insurgent 
Congressmen  from  Kansas  were  voting  against  this  measure  of 
tariff  reform,  the  Kansas  legislature  was  passing  a  resolution 
indorsing  it.  And  in  Minnesota,  in  Oregon,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  farming  Northwest,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind. 
Rep.)  tells  us,  local  sentiment  is  in  various  ways  declaring  it- 
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"  COME    I.V!  " 

— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post -Din  patch. 


self  in  favor  of  the  agreement.  Despite  this  there  are  many 
pessimistic  Republicans  about  the  Capitol,  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  tells  us,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  President's  stand  on  the  reciprocity  question  "  has 
driven  the  farmers  away  from  the  Republican  party." 

Senator  Lafayette  Young  (Rep.),  of  Iowa,  declares  that  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  spell  wide-spread  "  ruin  "  to  the  farmers 
of  this  country.  Speaker  Cannon,  in  a  letter  to  an  Illinois 
legislator,  denounces  the  scheme  as  one-sided  "  because  we  give 
Canada  an  immense  market  for  her  farm  produce  both  in  theory 
and  in  fact,  while  she  affords  us  practically  no  market  for  farm 
products  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  theory." 

Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa,  one  of  the  leaders  of  insurgency, 
approves  of  reciprocity,  but  says  that  the  proposed  agreement 
is  not  liberal  enough  to  the  American  farmer.  "  He  appears 
to  hold,"  remarks  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  "  that  no  bread 
is  better  than  half  a  loaf."  But  probably  the  most  significant 
protest  is  that  formulated  by  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
National  Grange,  a  farmers'  organization  with  a  reputed  mem- 
bership of  1,000,000.  The  grangers'  bill  of  exceptions  is  thus 
summarized  by  the  Washington  Post  : 

Imports  of  Canadian  farm  products  free  of  duty  would  re- 
sult in  free  trade  in  practically  everything  the  American  farmer 
produces. 

Reciprocity  makes  no  corresponding  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  manufactured  articles  the  farmer  buys,  thus  denying  him 
relief  from  a  heavy  burden. 

Reciprocity  destroys  the  theory  on  which  the  protective 
system  has  always  been  defended — that  all  classes  and  inter- 
ests are  equally  entitled  to  protection. 

A  lower  tariff  and  cheaper  farm  lands  already  give  the  Can- 
adian farmers  an  advantage  which  the  free  admission  of  their 
products  will  heighten  by  subjecting  us  to  unfair  competition. 

As  showing  that  the  agreement  is  not  an  honest  effort  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living,  it  is  pointed  out  that  while  wheat  is 
put  on  tne  free  list  flour  is  taxed,  and  that  while  live  stock  is 
free,  meats  are  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  meat  trust. 

While  the  Chicago  i^arjners'  and  Drovers'  Journal,  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  daily,  indorses  the  stand  taken  by  the  National 
Grange,  the  general  press  seems  to  regard  this  stand  as  excu- 
sable rather  than  defensible.  Thus  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.) 
speaks  of  "  the  deluded  grangers,"  and  the  Boston  Advertiser 
(Rep.)  characterizes  their  protest  as  "  unprogressive,  unwise, 
and  unpatriotic."    The  Boston  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"  The  last  experience  of  this  country  with  reciprocity  in  farm 
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products  was  also  under  a  treaty  with  Canada.  Nobody  pros- 
pered more,  under  that  arrang-ement,  than  did  the  farmers  close 
to  the  Canadian  line.  They  found  that  the  value  of  their  farms 
increased  amazingly.  The  statistics  of  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  farm  and  farm  buildings,  live  stock,  etc.,  in  that  period, 
may  well  be  commended  to  the  Grange  members  who  prof  ess  to 
believe  that  they  will  be  harmed  by  any  reciprocity  agreement. " 

Replying  to  the  grangers  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson 
points  out  that  the  agreement  is  not  one-sided,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  our  farmers  get  much  in  return  for  what  they 
concede.     To  quote  in  part : 

"  The  Southern  States  have  a  new  market  for  their  cotton- 
seed oils  which  will  be  valuable  to  them.  Canada  opens  her  doors 
to  our  fruits,  which  will  give  to  our  orchardists  a  growing 
market  for  their  products.  Fish  comes  into  the  United  States 
free,  which  will  mean  quite  as  much  to  our  people  as  the  open- 
ing of  our  markets  to  Canadian  poultry  products.  We  are  to 
have  free  trade  in  seeds,  which  is  well,  because  many  seeds  are 
more  valuable  coming  from  northern  latitudes.  We  do  not  grow 
enough  of  flax  to  make  our  oils  and  will  derive  benefit  from  the 
free  introduction  of  flaxseed.  Free  barbed  fencing  wire  will 
be  a  boon  to  our  farmers. " 

President  Taft  himself,  speaking  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  asks  the 
farmer  to  support  him  in  his  fight  for  the  agreement.  Let  it 
be  adopted,  he  declares,  "  and  in  six  months  the  farmers  of  the 
border  who  now  have  fears  will  rejoice  in  this  great  step  toward 
closer  business  and  social  relations  with  our  neighbors.  The 
whole  country — farmer,  manufacturer,  railroad  company, 
middleman,  warehouseman — all  will  be  the  gainer."  Again, 
speaking  in  Springfield,  111.,  he  explains  that  "we  would  have 
been  glad  to  put  meats  on  the  free  list,  but  Canada  objected, 
and  we  obtained  the  best  figures  we  could. "  As  to  the  effect 
of  reciprocity  on  the  value  of  our  farm  lands,  he  says : 

"  The  suggestion  that  the  opening  of  our  markets  to  Canadian 
wheat  and  other  cereals  will  reduce  the  price  of  land  in  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  is  refuted  by  every  table  of  statis- 
tics that  presents  the  comparative  increases  of  land  in  those 
States  under  the  influence  of  the  opening  of  the  wheat-fields  of 
the  States  further  West. 

"  To  let  the  wheat  of  the  Northwest  come  down  to  Minneapo- 
lis and  Chicago  will  steady  the  price  of  wheat,  will  prevent  its 
fluctuations,  will  make  much  more  difficult  speculation,  and 
will  furnish  us  greater  insurance  against  short  crops  and  high 
prices.  But  that  it  will  in  the  end  substantially  reduce  the 
price  of  wheat,  which  is  fixt  for  the  world  in  Liverpool,  no  one 
familiar  with  the  conditions  will  assert." 

The  papers,  even  in  agricultural  States,  very  generally  rally 


to  the  support  of  the  President's  measure.  Among  these  advo- 
cates of  freer  trade  with  Canada  are  the  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.), 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Presa  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  Des  Moines  News 
(Ind.  Rep.),  the  Toledo  Blade  (Rep.),  the  Burlington  News 
(Rep.),  and  the  Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.).  Says  the 
Portland  paper : 

"  Our  exports  of  farm  products  are  dwindling  each  year. 
If  we  expect  to  retain  our  present  prosperity,  we  must  make 
up  the  deficiency  by  shipping  more  manufactures.  That  means 
more  men  employed  in  factories  and  an  increased  home  con- 
sumption of  farm  products." 

The  Chicago  Neivs  (Ind.)  warns  the  farmers  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  used  as  a  cat's-paw  to  pull  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire  for  others.     We  read  : 

"  The  farmer  should  not  be  deceived.  The  reactionaries  want 
to  use  him  in  keeping  unreasonably  high  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured articles  that  the  farmer  has  to  purchase.  They  have 
no  fear  for  him  if  Canadian  reciprocity  goes  into  effect. 
Their  fear  is  for  their  system  of  putting  high  charges  upon 
consumers. " 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  WINNING  THE  WEST 

THE  EXPECTATION  that  Kansas  and  California  will 
soon  join  the  ranks  of  woman-suffrage  States,  making 
seven  in  all,  leads  some  observers  to  think  that  the  day 
of  equal  suffrage  in  the  United  States  is  at  hand.  The  legisla- 
tures in  both  these  States  have  voted  to  submit  to  the  people 
constitutional  amendments  granting  women  the  franchise,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  general  belief  that  they  will  be  adopted. 
The  Kansas  voters  defeated  an  equal-suffrage  amendment  in 
1894  by  10,000  majority,  and  the  Kansas  House  voted  down  a 
similar  resolution  two  years  ago  by  a  large  margin,  so  that  a 
victory  this  year  will  show  a  considerable  change  of  feeling. 
California  defeated  a  woman-suffrage  amendment  in  1896,  the 
vote  against  it  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  being  large  enough 
to  overcome  a  favorable  vote  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  The 
women  expect  to  carry  the  day  this  time,  however.  The  oust- 
ing of  Mayor  Gill,  of  Seattle,  by  help  of  women  voters  will 
furnish  "  fine  material  for  the  campaign  which  their  California 
sisters  are  beginning  in  this  State,"  declares  the  San  Francisco 
Bidletin,  and  the  Pittsburg  Sun,  in  conservative  Pennsylvania, 
tells  the  suffragists  that  they  are  quite  right  in  making  the 
most  of  the  Seattle  recall,  for  it  is  "  an  argument  unsurpassed 


OVERLOOKING   AN    OPPORTUNITY. 

If  these  two  neighbors  would  lower  tlicir  glasses  they  might  find  the  market  they're  looking  for  nearer  home. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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in  the  history  of  the  movement  since  France  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  asked  the  question  why  women  should  be  deprived  of 
th*  right  to  vote." 

The  Boston  Woman's  Journal  heartily  congratulates  Cali- 
fornia on  the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  legislature  in  favor  of 
submitting  the  amendment.  Yet  the  Los  Angeles  Express, 
which  advocates  equal  suffrage,  reminds  its  co-workei'S  that 
there  is  still  a  tremendous  campaign  to  be  fought,  for  this  vote 
"  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  amendment  itself  will 
receive  as  general  a  support.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  one 
personally  opposed  to  woman 
suffrage  might  yet  willingly 
consent  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  judgment  of  the  voters. " 
Another  California  paper,  how- 
ever, the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle, fears  that  the  amendment 
will  carry  "  if  the  country  con- 
tinues in  its  present  emotional 
state  of  mind,"  a  result  which 
The  Chronicle  would  deplore. 
It  goes  on  to  speak  for  the 
"  conservatives  " : 

"  It  seems  to  conservatives 
that  the  elective  franchise  is 
already  complicated  enough, 
and  that  the  admission  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  women  would  open 
up  new  sources  and  new  meth- 
ods of  political  corruption. 

"  It  also  seems  to  conserva- 
tives that  the  physical  structure 
of  women  unfits  them  for  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  political 
conioat  almost  as  completely  as  it  unfits  them  for  military 
service. 

"  And  that  the  result  of  the  franchise  if  women  seriously  en- 
gage in  political  campaigns  will  be  the  increase  of  neurotic 
conditions  and  resulting  diseases  which,  under  the  already  suffi- 
ciently exciting  modern  life,  are  undermining  the  physical 
constitution  of  American  women. 

"  It  does  not,  however,  just  now,  particularly  matter  what 
conservatives  think.     They  don't  count." 

The  ease  with  which  the  amendment  granting  women  the 
vote  in  State  elections  won  its  way  in  the  Kansas  legislature 
seems  most  impressive  to  the  Kansas  City  Star  in  Missouri  and 


The  new  star  marks  the  addition  of  Washington  to  the  ranks  of 
the  woman-suffrage  States.  Those  previously  enrolled  are  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Colorado,  and  Utah. 


the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Netvs  in  Colorado.  It  will  carry 
the  State,  adds  the  latter,  for  "  when  Kansas  gets  a  chance  to 
vote  she  generally  votes  right. "  In  Kansas,  the  Topeka  Capital 
and  State  Journal  argue  for  the  amendment  and  confidently 
predict  its  passage. 

Amonrr  the  other  States  where  the  agitation  for  the  extension 
is  being  renewed  with  such  vigor  as  to  call  forth  editorial  warn- 
ings or  rejoicings,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan.  Indeed,  says  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  "a  dispassionate  survey  of  experimenta- 
tion in  woman's  suffrage  may 
be  accounted  as  prophetic  of 
the  not  distant  time  when' 
women  shall  vote  upon  all  ques- 
tions in  every  State  in  the 
Union."  Even  in  the  South, 
where  "the  cause  "  has  made  but 
little  headway,  the  Columbia 
State  remarks  that  the  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of 
women  industrial  workers  is 
giving  it  a  larger  and  more  im- 
mediate interest.     It  continues: 

"  If  the  suffragists  shall  win 
their  struggle  in  a  few  of  the 
great  States,  the  subject  will 
instantly  become  one  of  moment 
to  every  section  of  the  country. 
The  doubling  of  the  voting 
strength  in  a  dozen  populous 
States  would  probably  result 
later  in  agitation  by  those 
States  for  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitutional basis  of  apportion- 
ing representation  in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral  College, 
and,  besides,  a  few  substantial  victories  would  inevitably 
cause  the  popularity  of  the  woman's  enfranchisement  to 
spread. 

"  Unfavorable  as  the  soil  of  the  South  is  to  the  growth  of 
the  idea,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  its  acceptance  in 
a  great  part  of  the  country  without  an  accompanying  im- 
petus to  its  increase  in  strength  in  all  other  sections.  The 
women  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  may  vote  and  in  South 
Carolina  we  may  scarcely  be  aware  of  it,  but  if  they  should 
vote  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
the  agitation  for  its  adoption  in  the  South  would  not  be  long 
delayed." 
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To  SaaFrancLsco — shake! — Indianapolis  Star. 

"Speaking  of  Canada  .  .  .  She  extends  the  brotherly  hand  of  friendship." 
— From  Mr.  Tafi's  rcciprocilu  speech. — Buffalo  iXcws. 

Ax  encore  and  a  recall  u.sed  to  mean  the  same  thing,  but  it  is  different 
now  in  offlce-holdiuK  circles. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

The  alarm  in  England  over  American-Canadian  reciprocity  is  a  big  nudge 
to  Uncle  Sam  that  he  is  on  the  right  track. — .Xew  York  World. 

ABOtT  the  only  way  Mr.  Carnegie  can  insure  peace  is  to  pension  the 
armor-plate  people  and  the  gun-makers. — Birmingham  News. 

RuMOHS  are  abroad  that  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  is  contemplating  a  spec- 
tacular production  of  "King  Lear,"  with  Miss  :\Iaude  Adams  in  the  title 
part. — Life. 

Judge  Paekeb  is  getting  from  one  to  Ihiee  votes  a  day  in  the  New  York 
senatorial  conte.st,  which  must  remind  him  of  the  time  he  ran  for  president. — 
Ohio  J^tate  Journal. 

Is  the  military  science  of  Central  America  a  war  seems  to  be  ended  when 
the  custom  house  is  captured,  which  is  a  new  version  of  the  call  of  duty. — 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

IM  raising  the  price  of  rice  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  Japan  gives  final 
conclusive  proof  of  finished  civilization  and  its  rise  to  the  ranks  of  a  real 
world  power. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Now  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  advi.sed  working  girls  not  to  refuse  a  man 
simply  because  he  is  a  millionaire,  the  difficulty  of  a  millionaire's  finding  a 
DOor  girl  to  marry  lum  ought  entirely  to  disappear — .Xew  York  Tribune. 


Sax  Francisco  may  have  the  exposition,  but  New  Orleans  has  the  Panama 
Canal. — New  Orleans  Times-Democral. 

El  Paso  seems  to  be  able  to  pull  off  an  international  exhibit  without 
congressional  authorization. — Washington  Post. 

The  British  Parliament,  which  opened  last  Tuesday,  managed  to  get  along 
without  any  44,000-word  message. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Ala.ska'.s  long  petition  for  a  po.stal  savings-bank  was  .sent  to  the  Post- 
master General,  instead  of  to  the  Messrs.  Guggenheim  direct. — Kansas  Cilij 
Times.  ' 

There  would  not  have  been  so  much  argument  for  popular  election  of 
Senators  if  there  had  been  more  election  of  popular  Senators.— -jBrooA;/;/n 
Standard-Union. 

Fifteen  thousand  corkscrews  were  delivered  to  the  Canadian  parliaiuent 
recently.  There  must  be  a  large  amount  of  legislation  bottled  up  there. — 
Grand  Rapids  Press. 

World's  supply  of  potash,  experts  report,  will  not  be  exhau.sted  for 
a  thousand  years.  This  gives  us  time  to  settle  that  potash  dispute  with 
Germany. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  automobile  industry  is  illustrated  again 
by  the  fact  that  mortgages  on  Ohio  farm  lands  increased  from  $196,388,255 
to  $353,363,096  in  the  last  fiscal  year. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  President  of  Westfield  College,  at  AVestfield,  111.,  writes  in  to  say 
that  his  town  is  "singularly  free"  from  the  taint  of  vote-buying,  and  that 
possibly  Westville,  a  suburb  of  Danville,  was  meant  in  our  article  on  the 
subject.  The  matter  stands  thus  corrected,  at  least  until  we  hear  from 
Westville. 


LATIN   AMERICA'S  FEAR   OF   US 

THE  DOVE-COTES  of  South  America  are  fluttering' 
under  the  shadow  cast  by  the  pinions  of  the  American 
eagle.  Such  is  the  burden  of  several  chapters  in  "  El 
Porvenir  de  la  America  Latina  "  (The  Future  of  Latin  America) , 
by  an  eminent  Argentinian  scholar  and  writer  of  pure  Ca.stilia'n, 
Mr.  Manuel  Ugarte.  This  gentleman  wishes  to  rouse  his  coun- 
trymen to  a  realization  of  their  position  and  character  as  Euro- 
peans. From  Europe,  he  says,  they  have  derived  their  language, 
their  manners,  and  their  civilization.  Inspired  by  this  common 
origin,  Argentina,  Chile,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Bciivia, 
Peru,    Ecuador,    Colombia,   Venezuela,  and  the  three  Guianas 

will  find,  by  combina- 
tion into  a  Latin  United 
States  and  a  commer- 
cial understanding  with 
Europe,  their  only  safe- 
guard against  annexa- 
tion or  absorption  by  the 
land  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  first  step 
toward  this  absorption, 
he  thinks,  has  taken 
l)lac'j  in  the  "  commer- 
cial expansion  "  of  the 
Northern  Republic,  of 
which  he  writes : 


"  In  the  coming  strug- 
gle the  United  States 
will  have  the  advantage 
in  money  and  daring. 
An  especial  education 
has  prepared  that  people 
to  face  life  with  less 
scruple  and  fewer  prej- 


MANUEL   UGAKTE. 

Who  warns  the  people  of  South  and  Cen-  ,.  , 

tral  America  that  the  great  Northern  Re-      udices  than  are   lelt  by 
public  has  evil  designs  on  their  territory.  other     men.     They     are 

neither  slaves  of  prec- 
edent nor  prisoners  of  the  dead.  In  face  of  any  crisis  they 
do  not  ask  what  is  usually  done  under  parallel  circumstances, 
but  what  must  be  done  now.  Hence  the  originality  of  many  of 
their  inventions.     Hence  their  triumphant  success." 

He  quotes  the  friendly  words  of  Mr.  Root  concerning  the  in- 
dustrial possibilities  offered  by 'South  America,  but  thinks  a 
dark  purpose  lurks  behind  them  : 

"  In  appearance  the  question  merely  concerned  the  freighting 
of  a  steamship  and  the  organization  of  a  body  of  delegates  de- 
sirous of  favoring  commercial  exchange  between  North  and 
South  America.  But  we  know  the  imperialistic  movement 
which  has  roused  such  enthusiasm  in  the  United  States.  Its 
Government  is  quite  willing  to  support  a  group  of  enterprising 
adventurers  in  carrying  out  such  schemes  of  conquest  as  suit 
its  aims." 

He  speaks  more  plainly  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  in  which 
we  find  his  suspicions  described : 

"  The  Yankees  are  preparing  for  the  struggle  with  the  blind 
confidence  which  is  one  of  their  characteristics.  Their  most 
conspicuous  representatives  echo  in  many  tones  the  familiar 
watchword :  '  The  flag  of  Washington  is  destined  not  only  to 
unify  the  two  Americas,  but  to  float  over  the  whole  world.' 
We  need  only  read  the  work  of  Mr.  Stead,  '  The  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  World,  or  the  Trend  of  the  Twentieth  Century,'  to 
understand  the  range  and  adaptability  of  this  movement." 

In  his  chapter  on  the  "  Defense  of  Latin  America  "  he  first  of 
all  counsels  unity  as  the  best  bulwark  against  "  Yankee  im- 
perialism." In  their  opposition  to  the  Yankee  they  willbe 
backed,  ho  says,  by  the  attitude  of  Europe,  and  we  are  told : 


"  By  acting  with  unity  and  solidarity,  and  for  cur  own  self- 
preservation,  Latin  America  can  draw  upon  a  series  of  heir  ful 
activities  that  will,  if  used  wLsely,  give  her  the  victory.  The 
most  powerful  will  be  the  pressure  which  the  interests  of 
Europe  will  bring  to  bear  on  North  American  ambitions. 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  Italy  have  invested  vast  sums 
in  the  Southern  Republics,  established  numberless  channels  of 
commercial  interchange  and  emigration,  and  can  not  tolerate 
anything  which  will  compromise  the  permanence  of  their  influ- 
ence. In  case  the  Yankees  propose  to  extend  the  work  which 
they  have  already  commenced  in  Central  America  they  will 
meet  with  the  most  violent  opposition,  if  we  manage  aright. 
This  blocking  of  their  greedy  schemes  will  prove  the  best 
safeguard  for  us.  If  while  giving  every  opportunity  to 
private  enterprises  and  rendering  impossible  all  projects  of 
large  foreign  colonization  schemes,  we  manipulate  with  skill 
the  delicate  details  of 
our  foreign  policy,  the 
Europeans  will  oppose 
successfully  all  the 
menaces  of  Northern 
imperialism." 

But  apart  from  for- 
eign support,  "  moral 
unity  "  will  enable,  and 
alone  enable,  Latin 
America  "  to  oppose  an 
invincible  resistance  " 
to  foreign  usurpation. 
Of  this  peril  Mr. 
Ugarte  says : 

"  This  danger  will 
utterly  vanish  before 
a  simple  combination 
of  forces,  for  the 
l)owerful  Republic  of 
the  North  shows  al- 
ready many  vulnerable 
points.  The  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  and  the 
multiplication  of  mo- 
nopolies are  bound 
to   make  the  gigantic 

crisis,  foretold  by  thinkers,  much  more  probable  there  than  in 
South  America.  The  aspiration  after  universal  dominion  is 
sure  to  weaken  the  United  States.  Already  the  Northern 
Republic  carries  in  her  flesh  a  cancer  of  bad  omen  for  the 
future.  There  we  see  the  antagonism  of  two  peoples,  a  fight  to 
the  death  going  on  between  the  whites  and  the  men  of  color, 
and  if  once  this  condition  of  things  were  taken  advantage  of 
by  a  clever  enemy  it  might  result  in  the  utter  prostration  of 
national  energy." 

Mr.  Ugarte  points  to  Panama  and  Central  America  generally 
as  instances  which  support  his  contention  that  Latin  America 
is  threatened  by  the  United  States.  Yet  even  if  the  Govern- 
ments of  South  America  refuse  to  listen,  even  if  the  trans- 
Andean  railroad  is  not  sufficient  to  bind  together  the  republics 
"  with  hoops  of  steel,"  the  Northern  Republic  would  find  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  permanent  annexation. 

Judging  by  his  experience  of  past  history,  this  writer  thinks 
that  these  Southern  regions,  if  annexed,  would  be  troublesome 
to  the  United  States  on  account  of  "  a  ferment  of  rebellion 
which  would  manifest  itself  in  action  as  soon  as  a  favorable 
opportunity  offered."  He  hints  at  the  peril  of  Japan,  which 
"  has  vast  interests  in  the  Philippines  and  would  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  checkmating  any  rival  which  disputed  Japanese 
supremacy  in  Asia."  These  circumstances  are  encouraging  to 
Latin  America,  but  are  of  no  avail  without  internal  unity, 
while  "  taken  all  together  and  relied  upon  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
nal unification  these  elements  constitute  the  platform  of  our 
defense  against  the  Yankees.''— Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


.\MERIf.\N"     EAGLE     CASTING     THE   SI!AI><)W 
OF  THE   FLAG   OVER   LATIN'   AMERICA. 

— From  the  cover  of  Mr.  Ugarte's  booU. 
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BRITISH    DREAD    OF    CANADIAN 
RECIPROCITY 

CHILLY  INDEED  is  the  reception  given  by  the  London 
press  to  the  reciprocity  agreement  now  before  our  Con- 
gress and  the  Canadian  Parliament.  Of  course  it  has 
been  cast  like  a  football  between  Britain's  contending  parties. 
It  is  tolerated  to  some  extent  by  the  Liberals,  who  represent 
free-trade  principles,  and  is  somewhat  scouted  by  the  Conserva- 


r 


"REC.jPROCiry  MEANS 


Nervous  Old  Lady — "Come  away;  oh,  please,  please  come, 
away.     Can't  you  see  he  is  trying  to  kidnap  you?  " 

Canada — "  I'm  sure  you  mean  well,  madam,  but  can't  you  see 
you  are  only  making  me  appear  ridiculous?  " 

— The  Montreal  Herald. 

tives,  who  believe  in  protection  and  imperial  preference.  But 
its  worst  enemies  are  those  who  see  in  it  the  first  step  toward 
Canada's  political  absorption  into  the  United  States.  Thus 
the  Conservative  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette 
(London)  thinks  that  this  proposal  merely  furnishes  "  another 
occasion  for  taking  it  calmly,"  and  cynically  laments  the  fact 
that  the  agreement  "  has  knocked  most  of  our  publicists  and 
public  commentators  out  of  time  " — they  "  are  saying  all  kinds 
of  wild  things  about  it."  "Some  throw  preference  frankly 
overboard,  others  assume  that  Canada  is  lost,  politically  as 
wpll  as  commercially,  that  its  complete  incorporation  with  the 
United  States  may  presently  be  expected."  This  paper,  how- 
ever, exhorts  its  readers  to  take  heart,  for  "  the  agreement  is 
no  triumph  for  free  trade"  ;  "  there  is  not  necessarily  an  end  of 
British  preference  "  ;  England  will  not  "  be  entirely  deprived  of 
Western  corn-supplies  and  compelled  to  buy  bread  at  famine 
prices."  It  declares  that  the  agreement  proves  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berjain  was  right : 

"  He  warned  us  that  if  we  could  not  see  our  way  to  secure 
the  Canadian  markets  by  giving  Canada  a  valuable  preference 
in  our  own,  the  Dominion  would  make  her  arrangements  else- 
where. And  that  is  what  Canada  has  in  mind.  The  people  of 
this  country  have  rejected  Mr.  Chamberlain's  advice,  and  the 
consequences  are  precisely  what  he  predicted." 

In  the  Conservative  Saturday  Review  (London)  we  read 
that  "  the  essential  oneness  of  the  King's  dominions  "  should  be 
fostered  by  British  statesmen  "  in  every  department  of  policy 
and  industrial  life."     But: 

"  Mr.  Taft  and  his  sympathizers  have  placed  themselves 
athwart  that  British  purpose  as  much  as  ever  Germany  has 
done.  To  believe  in  their  success  is  to  believe  in  the  folly  of 
the  British  people." 

Canada  is  to  be  the  helot  and  slave  of  the  United  States  if 


this  agreement  is  ratified,  declares  the  Independent  Unionist 
Daily  Mail  (London)  : 

"  If  this  is  Canada's  destiny — to  become  the  farm  and  the 
forest  and  the  mine  of  the  United  States — it  is  a  destiny  of  her 
own  seeking.  Another  road  was  open  to  her— the  road  to  the 
East  instead  of  to  the  South — to  the  British  Isles,  instead  of 
to  the  United  States." 

In  spite  of  such  dreary  prophecies,  "  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  an  increasing  volume  of  opinion  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada  in  favor  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement," 
observes  the  Independent  Liberal  Spectator  (London),  which 
thinks  that  "  we  can  not  ignore  the  geographical  facts  of  the 
world,"  and  that  it  is  fundamentally  wrong  for  Canada  "  to 
shut  the  door  on  her  mighty  neighbor  in  order  to  keep  wider 
the  door  to  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Britain." 

Turning,  however,  to  the  Canadian  side  of  the  question,  the 
terms  offered  by  the  United  States  are  good,  admits  the  London 
Times,  which  adds  that  at  no  time  would  Canada  have  refused 
such  concessions  as  have  now  been  made  by  Washington.  Yet 
the  dangers  of  the  position  are  thus  outlined : 

"  Between  a  great  protectionist  State  like  the  United  States, 
and  a  much  smaller  State  like  Canada,  any  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment for  breaking  down  tariff  walls  must  always  be  one-sided, 
however  technically  equal  they  may  seem.  Not  only  Canada's 
internal  affairs  are  now  in  question,  but  also  her  imperial  con- 
nection. The  strength  of  her  imperial  loyalty  is,  at  present, 
great  and  unquestionable.  But  sentiment,  however  genuine 
and  powerful,  can  not  prevent  changes  enforced  by  substantial 
interests  with  all  their  subtle  and  far-reaching  effects." 

"  The  most  elementary  laws  of  human  nature  must  suggest  " 
that  in  case  the  agreement  be  ratified,  observes  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  (London),"  Canada  will  drift  further  from  Great  Britain 
and  nearer  to  the  neighbor  which  offers  such  encouragement  to 
her  alliance."  In  any  case,  putting  aside  all  considerations  of 
"  sentimental  imperialism"  and  coming  down  to  the  problem  of 
cheap  bread  for  the  million  in  the  British  Isles,  the  Unionist 
Daily  Telegraph  (London)  is  optimistic  and  does  not  believe 
that  imperial  preference  is  in  danger.  This  is  really  the  prac- 
tical question,  we  are  told,  and  further  commercial  and  politi- 
cal problems  will  solve  themselves  as  they  come  up.  The  Tele- 
graph laughs  at  the  prophecy  of  "  one  of  the  older  generation 
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THE    IVTERNATIONAL   SEE-SAW. 

— The  Western  Britixh  American  (Chicago). 

of  Canadian  statesmen  "  that  "  reciprocity  means  in  practise 
commercial  union  which  involves  political  union." 

The  beggared  resources  of  America,  "  so  wastefully  squan- 
dered," declares  the  Conservative  hondiOn  Standard,  make  such 
an  agreement  welcome  to  the  United  States,  as  affording  an 
opportunity  of  "  exploiting    the  untapped    resources    of  the 
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JA.PAN  KIDES  KOREA. 


GERMANY  MAKES  A  MONKEY  OF  THE  TIKK. 


UNCLE    SAM    WINS    CANADA    FROM    JOHN    BCLJm 

— Xovoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg). 


PEACE   HATH    HER    VICTORIES    NO    LESS    RENOWNED    THAN  WAR. 


Dominion. "  Hence  our  "  generosity. "  President  Taf t  has  hood- 
winked Canadian  statesmen,  declares  this  paper,  and  we  are 
told : 

"  President  Taft's  aim  in  concluding  this  arrangement  has 
been  merely  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  these  inevitable 
reductions  through  Congress  by  surrounding  them  with  the 
glamour  of  an  important  international  treaty.  And  Canadian 
Ministers  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  hypnotized  by  the 
brilliance  of  the  American  offer,  and  have  fallen  into  the  trap 
so  carefully  laid  by  President  Taft. " 

The  Liberal  Westminster  Gazette  (London),  however,  notes 
that  "  gradually  the  admission  is  being  made  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  trade  barriers  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
was  always  contrary  to  nature,  and,  therefore,  eventually 
impossible." 


CHINA  WARNED  OF  OUR  FELL 
PURPOSES 

THE  AMERICAN  and  German  Governments  are  becom- 
ing so  active  in  the  politics  of  the  Far  East  as  to  rouse 
the  jealousy  of  Russia,  Japan,  and  England,  who  seem 
to  think  they  have  some  kind  of  proprietary  right  to  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  organs  of  English  and  Japanese  in- 
terests resent  America's  entry  into  Far  Eastern  affairs  and  ask 
somewhat  sneeringly  if  the  world  is  to  see  a  new  triple  alliance 
— Germany,  the  United  States,  and  China!  The  Russians  ac- 
cuse us  of  stirring  up  hostility  against  them  in  China,  and  they 
warn  the  Chinese  of  the  awful  wos  that  will  visit  them  if  they 
lend  ear  to  the  alluring  sirens  of  American  capitalism  and  Ger- 
man militarism.  As  usual  the  semiofficial  organ  of  St,  Peters- 
burg, the  Novoye  Vremya,  takes  the  lead  in  this  matter.  In 
an  editorial  called  the  "  The  Russophobia  of  China  and  Her 
Allies  "  it  says: 

"  The  hostile  attitude  of  China  ana  Russia  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  treaty  with  Japan  finds  constant  support  and 
encouragement  among  those  who  see  an  advantage  to  them- 
selves in  such  an  attitude.  Recently  the  Far  Eastern  Ameri- 
can and  German  pre^a  began  a  systematic  and  bitter  campaign 
against  Russia  and  Japan,  warning  the  Peking  Government  of 
the  danger  of  the  Russo-Japanese  treaty.  American  and  Ger- 
man writers  keep  insisting  that  if  China  wants  to  look  out  for 
her  own  interests  she  must  rely  only  upon  the  sincere  friendship 
of  Washington  and  Berlin,  and  that  she  can  have  no  faith  in  the 
Powers  that  signed  the  treaty.  The  cordial  invitation  extended 
by  the  United  States  to  China  to  allow  her  national  resources 
to  be  developed  by  American  capital  and  the  labor  of  American 
engineers  is  now  supplemented  by  the  zealous  insistence  of 
Germany  that  the  Chinese  Navy  and  Army  must  necessarily  be 
put  under  the  control  of  German  naval,  military,  and  technical 
experts.      Arfhed   under   the    supervision    of  such     excellent 


teachers  as  the  German  officers,  they  are  assured,  the  Chinese 
Army  and  Navy  could  attain  a  degree  of  efficiency  enabling 
them,  if  need  be,  successfully  to  resist  each  of  the  Powers  that 
signed  the  treaty,  or  even  both  of  them  together.  And  on  the 
side  these  representatives  of  the  American  and  German  inter- 
ests also  suggest  the  possibility  of  forming  a  new  alliance 
between  China,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  evidently  to 
incite  China  to  take  action  against  the  two  recent  enemies, 
Russia  and  Japan,  in  the  northern  provinces." 

The  Novoye  Vremya  then  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  the 
stand  taken  by  the  press  representing  English  interests  in 
China.  The  Shanghai  China  Gazette  declares  that  the  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  which  was  "  caused  chiefly  by  the 
meddlesome,  mistaken  policy  of  the  United  States,"  really 
brought  about  a  more  favorable  situation  for  China,  and  that 
the  danger  to  her  interests  in  the  northern  provinces  was  far 
greater  before  than  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  The 
Novoye  Vremya   quotes  the  China  Gazette  as  saying : 

"  China  should  beware  of  tb«  advice  of  friends  who  want  to 
fry  their  fish  over  other  people's  fires  if  they  can  succeed  in 
kindling  them.  It  may  turn  out  very  ruinous  to  the  Chinese 
Empire  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  third  party  in  a 
moment  of  panic,  since,  from  purely  imaginary  fears,  she,  as 
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(HORis  OF  Barbers — "  s>Liort  iH'liind,  sir  ?  " 

— The  Xational  Review  (Shanghai). 

the  weakest  party,  may  lose  very  real  advantages.  In  our  days 
every  one  ought  to  know  that  no  Power  will  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance or  conclude  an  agreement  with  a  weaker  government  un- 
less it  can  obtain  certain  advantages  by  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Chinese  Empire  will  have  to  pay  handsomely  for  the 
support  that  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  offering,  and 
which  is  regarded  with  such  favor  by  the  Peking  Government, 
and  is  now  openly  welcomed  in  the  Chinese  official  press.     The 
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Chinese  can  not  be  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  the  ultra-prac- 
tical politics  of  Washington  and  Berlin  would  want  to  do  any- 
thing for  China  just  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful,  almond- 
shaped  eyes  of  her  subjects.  Let  them  look  back  to  the 
not-distant  past,  and  they  will  learn  the  lesson  that  these  two 
most  practical  of  all  governments  never  do  anything  from 
sentimental  or  ideal  motives." 

This  opinion  of  the  China  Gazette  is  enthusiastically  seconded 

by  the  Novoye  Vremya  : 

"  The  clear,  categoric  warning  of  the  English  paper  to  the 
Peking  Government  is  certainly  most  timely.  The  hostile  atti- 
tude of  China  to  Russia  has  become  so  manifest  and  so  intol- 
erable to  the  dignity  of  our  country,  that  it  would  be  highly 
gratifying  to  see,  not  in  words  but  in  deeds,  that  China  really 
desires  to  preserve  her  former  peaceful  relations  with  us. 
Unfortunately  a  whole  series  of  measures  and  actions  bolh  by 
the  Central  Government  in  Peking  and  by  its  provincial  repre- 
sentatives in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  testify  to  the  fact  that 
she  means  to  pursue  the  very  opposite  policy." 

How  true  the  words  of  the  Novoye  Vremya  are,  the  latest 
dispatches  show.  According  to  these,  Russian  troops  are  occu- 
pying, contrary  to  treaty,  Chinese  Turkestan,  in  consequence 
of  China's  persistent  disregard  of  the  treaty  of  1881. — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HOW  TO   MANAGE  CRIMINAL  ALIENS 
IN   ENGLAND 

WHEN  THE  foreign  refugees  of  an  anarchistic  ten- 
dency in  England  held  "  their  secret  meetings  in 
Soho,"  they  used  to  decide  that  "  nothing  was  to  be 
done  in  England  to  endanger  their  enjoyment  of  the  hospitality  " 
of  those  shores.  Now  all  is  changed,  declares  Mr.  Robert 
Anderson,  ex-Superintendent  of  Secret  Service  Enquiries  at 
Whitehall.  He  writes  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 
(London)  of  the  "  Battle  of  Stepney,"  where  it  took  a  thousand 
police  and  soldiery  to  kill  two  anarchists  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don, and  says  that  "  the  task  of  .dealing  with  men  of  this  type," 
baffling  as  it  seemed  in  the  Stepney  siege,  is  not  "  beset  with 
insuperable  difficulties."  He  would  handle  them  without  the 
least  compassion : 

"  Some  people  might  sympathize  with  men  who  become  anar- 
chists as  the  result  of  living  under  a  cruel  despotism  ;  but  many 
of  the  worst  of  these  miscreants  are  outlaws  from  countries  as 
democratic  as  our  own.  It  is  not  that  they  rebel  against  bad 
governments,  but  that  they  refuse  to  be  subject  to  any  sort  of 
government.  No  God  and  no  government  is  their  motto.  Their 
principles  and  methods  have  been  epigrammatically  described 
by  a  French  writer  as  a  claim  to  the  right  of  living  without 
working  and  killing  without  fighting.  In  our  treatment  of 
them  we  can  ignore  the  obligations  which  usually  bind  us  in 
dealing  with  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  foreign  States.  For 
they  are  world-outlaws,  the  enemies  of  mankind.  And  having 
regard  to  the  dangers  caused  by  their  presence  here,  on  account 
of  their  criminal  propensities  and  the  pestilently  evil  influence 
they  exercise,  were  it  not  for  our  belief  in  a  future  life,  we 
should  do  well  to  exterminate  them  like  plague-infected 
vermin." 

He  proceeds  to  consider  "  the  means  that  should  be  taken  to 
guard  the  community  against  being  imperiled  or  contaminated 
by  their  presence."  Legislation  of  a  character  to  exclude  such 
men  from  the  country  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  owing  to  the 
"  howls  "  of  the  "  advanced  doctrinaire  Radicals  "  and  the  "  ag- 
gressive Socialists."  Some  remedy  for  things  as  they  are  must 
be  suggested,  he  thinks.     Not,  however,  by  arming  the  police — 

"  The  Houndsditch  murders  raised  a  demand  for  a  general 
arming  of  the  police.  Such  a  demand  is  both  impracticable  and 
impolitic.  A  pistol  is  a  most  dangerous  weapon  to  handle  ;  and 
if  every  time  the  officers  paraded  for  duty  at  their  stations 
loaded  revolvers  were  handed  to  them,  to  be  carried  on  their 
beats  in  the  '  rough  and  tumble'  of  many  a  street  row,  and  then 
examined  and  returned  to  store  when  they   reported  off  duty. 


the  system  would  possibly  lead  to  more  casualties  in  a  single 
year  than  anarchists  would  be  chargeable  with  in  two." 

Relying  on  his  own  experience  he  states  what  he  considers 
the  right  remedy : 

"  Our  proper  course  should  be,  not  to  arm  the  police,  but  to 
disarm  the  criminals.  My  projet  de  loi  is  that  carrying  a  re- 
volver without  a  magisterial  license  should  be  made  a  criminal 
offense.  And  none  but  the  criminals  themselves  would  object 
to  such  a  law.  The  population  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dis- 
trict exceeds  7,000,000,  and  not  more  than  a  score  of  them  per- 
haps (of  course  I  do  not  reckon  the  anarchists  or  the  burglars) 
are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  revolvers.  And  if  there  be  a  score, 
most  of  them  are  probably  cranks  to  whom  any  competent 
magistrate  would  refuse  a  license. 

"  My  personal  testimony  on  this  subject  may  possibly  have 
weight  with  some.  My  work  in  connection  with  the  Secret 
Service  made  me  a  marked  man  at  various  periods,  and  very 
specially  so  during  the  Clerkenwell  explosion  scare,  and  again 
when  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  on  the  war-path  against  anar- 
chists and  Fenians.  At  such  times  I  was  warned  of  murder 
plots,  to  decoy  me  to  lonely  places  at  night  on  the  pretense  of 
giving  me  information.  When  the  first  letter  of  this  kind 
reached  me  in  the  winter  of  1867-68  I  did  put  a  revolver  in  my 
pocket  on  setting  out  to  meet  the  writer  of  it.  But,  save  on 
that  occasion,  I  never  again  carried  a  revolver  in  London.  A 
pistol  is  useless  in  the  dark,  except  at  close  quarters ;  and  at 
close  quarters  a  life-preserver,  or  a  loaded  stick,  is  a  much 
surer  weapon.  And  if  I  had  thought  otherwise  I  should  not 
have  been   aggrieved  by  having  to   apply  for  a  license. " 

This  writer  thinks  that  the  Government  is  too  lax  in  its  regu- 
lation of  immigration.  Undesirables  should  be  stopt  on  the 
steamer  in  which  they  expect  to  arrive  with  "the  stern  '  Pass 
away  '  of  peremptory  and  autocratic  authority."  Nor  would 
this  be  difficult : 

"  Some  people  will  give  me  credit  for  knowing  what  I  am 
writing  about,  when  I  say  that  it  would  be  easier  to  deal  with 
the  criminal  aliens  v/ho  arrive  in  a  Channel  steamer  than  with 
the  paupers  who  land  as  steerage  passengers  at  other  ports. 
They  are  well  known  to  the  police  of  their  own  country,  and 
the  foreign  police  forces  would  supply  us  with  their  dossiers 
and  in  many  cases  with  their  photographs  and  finger-prints." 

As  the  masses  are  now  the  ruling  party  in  England,  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  may  be  difficult,  but  if  things  go  on  as  they 
are  at  present,  the  public  itself  will  demand  a  drastic  change. 
He  thus  states  the  case : 

"  The  question  of  excluding  the  unfit  is  prejudiced  by  con- 
founding it  with  the  wholly  distinct  question  whether  we  should 
refuse  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  of  other  lands.  The  per- 
secutions of  former  times  often  brought  us  refugees  whose 
presence  was  altogether  beneficial.  But  no  one  will  pretend 
that  we  benefit  either  socially  or  economically  by  an  influx  of 
the  Christian  victims  of  Moslem  persecutions  or  the  Jewish 
victims  of  anti-Semitic  pogroms  in  Russia  to-day.  And  yet  we 
must  not  allow  our  selfish  interests  to  quench  our  ])ractical 
sympathy  with  these  unfortunates.  But  there  is  a  real  danger 
lest  in  these  days,  when  we  are  ruled  by  the  proletariat,  the 
wilful  maladministration  of  the  Aliens  Act  and  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  our  native  workers  should 
produce  a  turbulent  agitation  for  a  new  Aliens  Act  that  will 
bar  the  entry  of  foreign  immigrants  of  every  kind." 

The  two  measures  he  advocates,  police  inspection  on  the  in- 
coming steamers,  and  the  law  against  revolvers,  would  solve' 
the  problem,  he  thinks,  and  "  would  not  only  enable  us  promptly 
to  get  rid  of  undesirable  aliens,  but  they  would  operate,  as. 
they  do  with  our  own  license-holders,  as  a  powerful  incentive 
to  live  honestly."     Moreover: 

"  It  would  soon  become  known  throughout  Europe  that  Eng- 
land had  ceased  to  be  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  the  criminals. 
of  the  world.  Such  it  is  at  present.  And  while  in  some 
quarters  at  home  the  fact  is  hailed  as  proof  of  superior  enlight- 
enment on  our  part,  it  is  generally  regarded  by  our  neighbors 
as  proof  of  exceptional  stupidity.  The  evils  and  dangers  which 
are  now  in  evidence  appear  to  have  very  definitely  increased  of 
late;  and  if  they  are  still  allowed  to  grow  unhindered,  they 
may  soon  call  for  repressive  measures  of  a  far  more  drastic- 
character  than  would  now  avail  to  check  them." 


HOW  SCIENCE  GROWS 

SCIENCE  is  simply  well-ordered  knowledge.  Whatever  in- 
creases knowledpre,  therefore,  may  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  science,  altho  not  effectively  unless  the  newly 
acquired  data  find  their  place  in  the  orderly  relations  of  what 
has  gone  before.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  highest  use 
of  science  lies  in  its  practical  applications,  but  some  of  our 
greatest  investigators  have  earnestly  denied  this,  believing  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  acquire  new 
knowledge,  whether  or  not  any  use- 
ful application  should  appear.  Wil- 
helm  Ostwald,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  scientific  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserts  in  a  recent  book 
that  science  without  use  is  no  sci- 
ence at  all.  The  use,  of  course, 
may  not  be  immediately  evident^ 
and  here  we  may  have  a  methoa 
of  reconciling  the  two  views.  In 
an  address  on  "  The  Method  of  Sci- 
ence," printed  in  Science  (New 
York,  January  27),  Professor 
Charles  S.  Minot  deprecates  what 
he  calls  "  the  concentration  of  in- 
terest on  novel  practical  results," 
which  he  pronounces  "  not  wholly 
favorable  to  science. "    He  goes  on  : 

"  It  is  true  that  a  large  amount 
of  investigation  is  going  on  which 
aims  to  secure  immediate  practical 
results.  In  chemistry  and  medicine 
especially  the  activity  in  the  work 
of  applied  science  is  very  great. 
This  condition  gives  a  powerful 
fresh  reason  for  defending  pure 
abstruse  science.  Applied  science 
always  has  been,  is  now,  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be  distinctly  sub- 
sidiary to  i)ure  science.  The  final 
justification  of  all  scientific  re- 
search is  undoubtedly  the  power  it 
■creates  for  the  use  of  mankind,  but 
the  power  must  be  created  before 

it  can  be  used.  A  little  study  of  the  history  of  science  should 
suffice  to  convince  any  reasonable  mind  that  the  command  we 
possess  to-day  over  nature  is  due  to  the  labors  of  men  who 
have  almost  invariably  pursued  knowledge  with  a  pure  devo- 
tion uncontaminated  by  any  worship  of  usefulness.  These  de- 
voted idealists  have  gathered  the  varied  mighty  harvests  by 
which  all  men  have  profited,  but  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  them 
is  unpaid. 

"  The  pursuit  of  abstruse  science  needs  to  be  encouraged.  It 
is  insufficiently  esteemed.  .  .  .  Pure  science  is  broad;  it  em- 
braces all.  Applied  science  is  a  congeries  of  fragments,  of 
isolated  problems,  which  lack  cohesion  and  are  without  any 
necessary  connection  with  one  another.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  students  of  applied  science  have  seldom  made  great 
•discoveries. 

"  In  fact,  scientific  knowledge  will  not  be  compelled.  We 
have  to  take  what  knowledge  we  can  get,  and  by  no  means  can 
we  get  always  what  knowledge  we  want.  Pure  science  adapts 
its  undertakings  to  these  rigid  conditions,  and  works  where  the 
•opportunity  is  best — not  so  applied  science." 

The  growth  of  scientific  knowledge  in  our  own  day.  Professor 
Minot  reminds  us  farther  on,  is  due  not  only  to  the  very  large 
number  of  investigators,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  dissemination 
•of  scientific  news  makes  them  practically  collaborators.  We 
read : 

"The  conditions  of  scientific  progress  have  changed  greatly 
tho  very  gi-adually.     Two  hundred  years  ago  the  number  of  ac- 
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Awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  in  1909.  He  believes  that 
science  must  be  useful  or  it  is  no  science  at  all.  Professor  Minot 
denies  this,  and  deprecates  too  much  "  worship  of  usefulness." 


tive  investigators  was  small.  This  year  there  are  at  least  ten 
thousand  men  of  substantial  ability  carrying  on  original  re- 
searches ;  consequently  each  theme  is  being  worked  at  by  sev- 
eral men,  and  the  final  outcome  is  the  consequence  of  collabo- 
ration, which  is  none  the  less  actual  and  effectual  because 
it  is  unorganized,  and  is  usually  not  formally  designated  as 
collaboration." 

We  have  here,  then,  a  great  change  from  the  day  when  science 
boasted  a  few  great  geniuses,  each  working  alone.  Now  thou- 
sands of  men  are  attacking  our  problems  from  all  sides,  and  the 

results  are  seen  on  every  hand.  If 
an  army  of  men  are  on  a  search, 
they  are  naturally  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  any  one  or  two  men, 
however  able.  Thus  mediocrity 
may  outdo  genius : 

'■  For  example,  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  complex  and 
very  varied  processes  of  cell- 
division  has  been  constructed  not 
merely  by  successive  accumula- 
tions, but  also  by  incessant  debate 
and  repeated  mutual  criticism.  If 
we  examine  a  paper  on  mitosis  we 
find  not  merely  the  author's  own 
observations,  but  also  references 
to  other  related  investigations,  to 
specify  which  there  is  often  a  for- 
midable bibliography.  Within  a 
generation  the  modem  science  of 
bacteriology  has  been  created. 
Within  a  few  years  radiologj-,  the 
wonders  of  which  still  thrill  us,  has 
suddenly  come  into  existence.  Both 
great  achievements  are  the  results 
of  both  the  original  observations 
and  also  the  constant  mutual  discus- 
sions of  a  number  of  scientific  men. 
"  These  conditions  have  rendered 
great  men  somewhat  less  impor- 
tant than  formerly.  Science  grows 
by  the  accretion  of  ideas.  Now,  a 
great  man  has,  let  us  say,  twelve 
new  ideas,  where  a  man  of  ability 
has  one.  If  science  gets  twelve 
new  ideas  it  matters  little  whether 
they  come  from  one  man  or  from 
twelve.  To  a  certain  extent  numbers  make  a  substitute  for 
genius— but  nothing  probably  will  ever  replace  that  type  of 
great  genius,  to  which  we  owe  most,  the  man  who  has  a  great 
thought,  which  no  one  has  ever  conceived  before." 

What,  then,  is  scientific  method?  It  has  nothing  to  do.  Pro- 
fessor Minot  says,  with  any  kind  of  logic,  in  spite  of  the  logi- 
cians. It  is  simply  the  collection  and  correlation  of  data  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  "impersonally  valid"— that  is, 
are  true  independently  of  the  mind  or  personalitj'  of  the  inves- 
tigator.    He  sums  up  as  follows : 

"  The  method  of  science  is  not  special  or  peculiar  to  it,  but 
only  a  perfected  application  of  our  human  resources  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection— to  use  the  words  of  von  Baer,  the  greatest 
embryologist.  To  secure  reliability  the  method  of  science  is, 
first,  to  record  everything  with  which  it  deals,  the  phenomena 
themselves  and  the  inferences  of  the  individual  investigators, 
and  to  record  both  truly;  second,,  to  verify  and  correlate  the 
personal  knowledges  until  they  acquire  impersonal  validity, 
which  means,  in  other  words,  that  the  conclusions  approximate 
so  closely  to  the  absolute  truth  that  we  can  be  safely  and 
profitably  guided  by  them.  The  method  of  science  is  no  mystic 
process.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  easily  comprehended  as  it  is 
infinitely  difficult  to  use  perfectly,  and  at  its  best  the  method 
supplies  merely  available  approximations  to  the  absolute. 

"  We  set  science  upon  the  throne  of  imagination,  but  we  have 
crowned  her  with  modesty,  for  she  is  at  once  the  reality  of 
human  power  and  the  personification  of  human  fallibility." 
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WHV  BLUNT  RACEWAYS  ARE  BETTER  THAN 
SHARP  ONES. 


BALL-BEARINGS 

THE  ROLLERS  used  with  skids  to  move  a  heavy 
box  are  ball-bearings  in  embryo — the  substitution  of 
rolling  for  sliding  friction.  Ball-bearings  came  first 
into  extended  popular  notice  on  the  bicycle.  Few  bicyclists, 
noting  how  wonderfully  these  devices  almost  abolish  friction, 
could  have  failed  to  wonder  why  the  principle  was  not  at  once 
adopted  in  other  and  heavier  machinery  where  wasted  energy  is 

still  more  objectiona- 
ble. But  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the 
use  of  a  ball-bearing 
on  a  light  cycle  and  on 
such  a  heavy  vehicle, 
for  instance,  as  the 
present  motor  -  car. 
These  bearings  are  now 
widely  employed,  it  is 
true,  but  only  after 
many  failures  and  an 
extended  study  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  must  do  their  work  in  heavy 
traffic.  The  designers  had  to  learn  that  the  seemingly  smooth 
steel  spheres  were  neither  smooth  nor  spherical.  Says  L  F. 
Springer,  in  an  article  in  Cassier's  Magazine  (New  York)  : 

"  We  must  not  imagine.  .  .  .  that  rolling  friction  is  no 
friction  and  that  a  ball-bearing  constructed  with  perfect 
accuracy  would  have  absolutely  no  frictional  resistance.  Roll- 
ing friction  may  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  correspond- 
ing sliding  friction,  but  it  is  real  just  the  same.  There  are 
two  distant  frictional  elements  in  rolling.  Because  materials 
which  we  term  solid  are  not  absolutely  so,  but  possess 
structure,  it  is  mechanically  impossible  to  produce  surfaces 
absolutely  smooth.  So  that  when  a  highly  polished  steel  ball 
rolls  upon  a  steel  surface  equally  polished  we  are  bound  to 
conceive  that  mutual  penetration  occurs  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact. The  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  material  particles 
occurring  in  the  interpenetration  must  give  rise  to  minute 
local  deformation  and  abrasion.  The  consumption  of  energy 
occasioned  by  overcoming  the  resistance  thus  set  up  constitutes 
one  element  in  rolling  friction.  Just  as  the  most  highly  pol- 
ished surfaces  really  possess  a  minute  roughness,  so  metals  and 
other  solid  materials  are  not  absolutely  incompressible  under 
load. 

"There  is  a  yielding  of  the  metal,  both  in  the  ball  and 
raceway,  resulting  in  an  evanescent  deformation.  There  is  a 
flattening  of  the  ball  in  the  region  of  contact.  Just  how  far 
the  locus  of  deformation  extends  no  one,  probably,  knows.  But 
the  deformation  is  real  and  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
raceway  is  likewise  locally  deformed.  The  production  of  these 
deformations  consumes  energy.  We  have  here  the  second  ele- 
ment in  rolling  friction.  In  steel  bearings,  it  is  probably  much 
the  greater  of  the  two. 

"  In  sliding  friction,  as  with  a  journal  in  its  box,  there  is  the 
work  concerned  in  interpenetration  and  in  local  deformation. 
But  the  great  consumption  of  energy  centers  in  the  abrasion 
consequent  upon  the  movement  of  interpenetrating  surfaces 
perpendicular  to  the  common  normal.  That  modern  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  behavior  of  lubricants  have  provided  a  means  of 
securing  heavy  reductions  of  this  class  of  friction  is  not  to  be 
denied.  It  seems  possible,  also,  that  under  ideal  conditions  a 
journal  may  really  be  rotating  upon  a  film  of  oil  entirely  out  of 
contact  with  its  box.  At  present,  however,  the  elimination  of 
friction  is,  for  the  bulk  of  the  cases,  to  be  sought  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  substitution  of  rolling  bodies  for  sliding  ones. 

"  The  development  of  the  modern  ball-bearing  has  not  been 
an  uneventful  one.  Many  corpses  strew  the  road.  The  records 
of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  disclose  hundreds  of  ball- 
bearing inventions.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  these  manifest  a 
thought  or  an  effort  in  the  right  direction.  But  it  takes  more 
than  one  swallow  to  make  a  summer.  One  or  two  good  ideas 
embodied  in  an  invention  may  be  interesting  to  the  historian  as 
he  reviews  the  development.  But  many  devices — and  the  ball- 
bearing is  one  of  them — involve  in  their  successful  application 
to  high  duty  not  one,  but  many  steps,  in  the  right  direction.     In 


the  old  bicycle  days  there  were  many  varieties  of  ball-bearing. 
And  there  was  a  great  deal  of  success.  But  the  duty  was  light 
both  as  to  load  and  to  speed.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  when, 
under  the  spur  of  the  fine  results  with  the  bicycle,  this  device 
was  applied  to  real  machine  duties,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  something  was  wrong.  Even  with  the  bicycle,  balls  would 
occasionally  break.  But  no  great  harm  would  result.  Designs 
which  really  assumed  that  the  balls  were  spheres,  that  the 
races  were  round,  and  that  steel  was  incompressible  were  suc> 
cesses  with  the  small  demands  of  the  bicycle  in  spite  of  failure 
to  realize  every  one  of  these  particulars.  The  same  or  similar 
designs  proved  very  poor  with  the  severe  requirements  of  the 
automobile  and  other  machines.  The  best  designs  of  to-day 
also  assume  that  the  balls  and  raceways  are  round.  But  the 
necessity  for  their  being  so  is  now  very  well  understood.  Steel 
is  no  longer  implicitly  assumed  as  undeformable.  It  is  now 
dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  exactly  what  it  is — a  hard,  elastic, 
and  compressible  material.  With  a  frank  recognition  of  things 
as  they  really  are,  and  not  as  it  would  be  convenient  mathemati- 
cally to  assume  that  they  are,  great  success  is  attending  the 
employment  of  the  ball-bearing  in  situations  involving  the 
performance  of  excessively  severe  duty." 

There  are  also  other  troublesome  points  in  the  construction 
of  ball-bearings.  The  contacts  of  the  balls  with  the  two  race- 
ways between  which  they  roll  must  be  so  chosen  and  regulated 
that  there  shall  be  no  sliding ;  the  groove  in  the  raceway  must 
be  made  as  blunt  as  possible  to  avoid  wedging ;  the  sliding  con- 
tact due  to  the  squeezing  of  ball  and  raceway  together  must  be 
minimized,  and  finally  contact  of  each  ball  with  its  neighbor 
must  be  prevented ;  for  their  contiguous  surfaces  are  always 
moving  in  opposite  directions.  These  conditions,  which  were 
not  difficult  to  fulfil  in  the  comparatively  light  bicycle,  become 
matters  of  moment  in  dealing  with  heavy  mechanism. 


RIVER-WEED  AS  FUEL— The  mass  of  Nile  weeds  or  sudd, 
which  has  been  such  an  obstacle  to  navigation  in  that  river,  is 
now  to  be  used  in  Egypt  as  a  substitute  for  coal,  we  are  told 
in  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New  York,  February). 
Says  this  paper : 

"  The  upper  reaches  of  this  river  are  almost  completely 
blocked  with  dense  masses  of  vegetation,  consisting  of  the 
papyrus  and  other 
reeds.  These  weeds 
are  so  thick  in  some 
places  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  steamer 
to  force  its  way 
through,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  to 
constantly  dredge  the 
channel. 

"The  work  is  diffi- 
cult and  the  '  sudd, '  as 
these  aquatic  weeds 
are  called,  is  constant- 
ly encroaching  upon 
the  various  channels 
and  a  regular  fleet  of 
dredges  has  had  to  be 
maintained  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. Coal  is  as  high 
as  $16  a  ton  at  Khar- 
tum, and  that  point  is 

800  miles  from  where  the  dredges  operate,  so  that  the  discov- 
ery of  a  substitute  for  coal  was  very  welcome  indeed. 

"  The  process  consists  in  cutting  the  reeds  from  the  river 
drying  them,  and  then  chopping  them  up  into  a  fine  sort  of 
chaff.  This  is  comprest  into  cakes  resembling  briquets  of  brown 
coal.  The  sudd  briquets  are  about  four-fifths  of  the  density  of 
coal  briquets,  and  their  heat-giving  qualities  amount  to  about 
two-thirds  the  heat  value  of  the  coal  briquets.  The  sudd 
briquets  contain  46  per  cent,  of  carbon,  about  4  per  cent,  of 
hydrocarbon,  and  6  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  heat-producing  value 
in  per  cent,  is  about  33  less  than  coal,  but  the  cost  is  between 
35  and  40  per  cent,  below  that  of  coal.  About  35,000  tons  of 
coal  are  used  annually  in  this  region.     With  cheaper  and  more 
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plentiful  supplies  of  fuel,  such  as  the  sudd  briquet  foreshadows, 
the  cotton  and  other  industries  will  be  able  to  expand  and 
flourish.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  new  fuel 
as  seen  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  especially  in  a  land 
like  Egypt,  where  the  natural  resources  have  to  be  carefully 
gxiarded  and  worked  for  the  good  of  man. "' 
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troin  "The  bcieuiific  Auiertcau  Supplemeut,"  >ew  Yorli. 

A    RAILWAY   SHOOTING-CAR  IN   INDIA. 

Broadside  view  of  shooting-car  with  doors  and  sunshades  open. 


BUSINESS  "SYSTEMS"  THAT  GO  WRONG 

Is  AN  INSTITUTION  or  an  establishment  necessarily  more 
efficient  when  it  is  more  systematic  ?  That  depends  on 
what  the  system  is  calculated  to  effect.  It  may  be  a  sys- 
tem successfully  designed  to  promote  efficiency,  or  it  may  be 
designed  merely  to  "  look  pretty."  The  "  efficiency  engineer  " 
is  the  member  of  a  new 
profession  now  much  in 
evidence ;  managers  of 
shops  and  factories  all 
over  the  country  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  they  are,  or  may  be, 
wasting  time  and  losing 
money ;  they  hurry  to 
the  "  efficiency  "  expert 
as  the  chronic  invalid 
runs  for  the  doctor.  It 
often  does  not  occur  to 
them  to  inquire  whether 
the  expert  is  orthodox 
or  a  quack.  Writing  in 
The  American  Machinist 
(New  York)  Frederic 
G.  Coburn,  an  assist- 
ant constructor  in  the 
United  States  Navy, 
tells  us  that  a  reaction  against  all  "  systems  "  is  taking  place. 
But,  as  with  trusts,  there  are  good  systems  and  bad  systems: 
and  Mr.  Coburn  undertakes  to  discriminate.     He  writes : 

"  So  much  is  being  said  of  different  plants  having  thrown 
out  this  or  that  particular  system — and  much  of  it  is  based 
on  truth — that  '  systematizing  '  is  being  looked  upon  by  many 
with  suspicion  and  distrust.  It  may  therefore  be  profitable  to 
look  into  the  matter  with  a  view  to  determining  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  reaction. 

"  I  recently  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  going  over  a  beautifully 
equipped  plant  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  limited  number 
of  lines  of  wood-working  machinery.  There  was  a  hunted  look 
in  the  eyes  of  the  shop  superintendent  when  I  asked  him  what 
system  he  employed  in  the  routing  and  costing  of  his  work, 
and  the  payment  of  his  men.  He  stated  that  a  prominent  firm 
of  systematizers  had  completed,  a  few  months  before,  their 
work  of  systematizing  the  plant,  extending  over  a  period  of 
about  fifteen  months;  and  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  throw 
out  every  vestige  of  their  work  in  order  to  get  the  plant  on  a 
practical,  paying  basis. 

"  What  was  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  this  system  under 
conditions  practically  ideal  for  the  efficiency  engineer  ?  Simply 
this — and  it  is  the  key  to  a  majority  of  these  troubles — system 
of  operation  had  been  mistaken  for  system  of  management. 

"  No  system  is  self-perpetuating ;  no  system  will  of  itself  run 
a  shop  smoothly  and  efficiently.  The  system  is  only  the  tool 
of  the  manager,  his  appliance  for  running  the  plant;  it  is 
almost  a  living  thing,  not  a  mere  observance  of  rules  and  fill- 
ing out  of  cards  and  forms. 

"  The  shop  superintendent  said  that  his  foremen  '  were  run- 
ning around  with  pencils  stuck  over  their  ears,'  that  'they 
didn't  have  time  to  attend  to  their  jobs.'  The  aim  is  to  im- 
prove efficiency  ;  that  is,  to  bring  equipment,  arrangement,  and 
environment  to  their  best  possible  condition,  and  then  to  elim- 
inate waste  motion.  If  this  last  is  accomplished,  then  any 
change  of  method,  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  force, 
results  in  more  work  for  him  for  a  given  production,  provided 
that  compensation  is  based  on  individual  production.  It  is  plain 
that  the  supervisory  force  must  do  work,  and  why  not.  then. 


give  them  tools  wherewith  to  do  it  ?  The  tools  may  be  mechani- 
cal appliances,  or  certain  cards  or  forms  ;  but  if  the  job  is  given 
them,  and  then  the  tool,  they  will  find  that  the  job  must  be 
done  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  plant  running  and  that  with  the 
tools  they  can  do  it  best.  This  is  a  condition  contrary  to  that 
described  by  this  shop  superintendent,  yet  it  is  a  part  of  scien- 
tific management. 

"  This  discarded  system  was  top-heavy  because  it  was  not 
functional  ;  foremen  were  given  clerical  duties  and  their  real 
work  obscured  and  interfered  with.  In  short,  the  systematizer 
was  not  conversant  with  real  shop  conditions  and  necessities  " 

Efficiency  engineers,  according  to  Mr.  Coburn,  are  divided 
into  two  classes :  men  of  shop  experience  who  introduce  methods 
of  management;  and  accountants  and  theorists  who  introduce 
systems  of  operation.    The  former  eliminate  waste,  functional- 

ize  work,  and  provide 
real  costs  for  the  man- 
ager's use;  the  latter 
distribute  duties,  and 
provide  for  record  fig- 
ures showing  what  costs 
ought  to  be.  Enduring, 
beneficial  results  can 
be  assured  only  by  the 
former  class.  To  quote 
further : 

"  But  certain  results 
are  prerequisite,  even  if 
real  engineers  of  practi- 
cal experience  are  re- 
tained for  betterment 
work.  Since  the  system 
is  to  be  the  tool  of  the 
manager,  he  must  un- 
derstand, and  be  in  sym- 
pathy with,  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the 
methods  to  be  intro- 
duced. There  are  at  least  two  different  schools  of  management 
now  recognized,  founded  on  radically  different  principles;  one 
may  be  better  than  the  other,  both  have  their  warm  adherents 
and  exponents ;  but  certainly  great  improvements  can  be,  and 
are  being,  effected  by  the  application  of  each.  Abiding  belief 
in  the  one  to  be  adopted,  however,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
its  success. 

"  Another  condition  is  the  necessity  for  the  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  system  as  a  tool  only,  and  for  actively,  con- 
tinuously, employing  it;  not  leaving  it  to  run  things  of  itself. 
"  Systems  are  actually  being  discarded,  and  discredit  is  thus 
being  shadowed  over  some  of  the  good  work  that  has  been 
done.  But  these  three  considerations  explain  the  trouble  in 
large  part,  and  when  more  generally  understood,  the  better- 
ment work  will  meet  with  less  opposition." 


A  SHOOTING-CAR — A  curious  car  has  recently  been  built 
in  the  United  States  for  an  Indian  prince,  the  Rao  of  Cutch, 
on  orders  from  London.  It  is  a  combined  locomotive  and  coach 
of  novel  type,  using  gasoline  as  a  motive  power.  Says  F.  C. 
Coleman,  who  contributes  a  description  to  The  Scientific 
American  Supplement  (New  York)  : 

"  Three  speeds  in  either  direction  are  provided  for,  the  gear- 
ing to  the  driving-axle  being  such  as  to  give  speeds  to  the  car, 
respectively  per  hour,  of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  miles.  There 
is  a  single  pair  of  driving-wheels,  two  feet  six  incTies  in  diam- 
eter, placed  under  the  center  of  the  engine-room,  and  the  ends 
of  the  car  are  supported  by  means  of  four-wheeled  bogies.  .  .  . 
The  body  of  the  car  is  divided  into  three  compartments  with 
two  end  platforms  for  the  driver,  for  use  in  traveling  in  either 
direction.  The  central  section  comprizes  the  engine-room  di- 
rectly over  the  driving-wheels,  and  an  upper  compartment  for 
the  carriage  of  game,  guns,  and  stores.  On  either  side  of  this 
section  are  two  passenger  compartments,  richly  equipped  and 
upholstered  with  horsehair  covered  with  buffalo  leather.  The 
whole  exterior  is  finished  in  accordance  with  the  best  carriage 
practise. 

"  This  car  is  built  for  the  2-foot  6-inch  gage,  and  is  designed 
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to  carry  one-third  of  the  total  weight  on  the  driving-wheels. 
It  is  constructed  to  negotiate  curves  of  300  feet  radius  and 
gradients  of  1  in  50,  and  to  attain  the  speeds  already  mentioned 
when  carrying  a  load  consisting  of  eight  passengers,  the  driver, 
and  four  hundredweight  of  luggage. 

"  The  gradient  upon  which  the  car  was  actually  tested  was  1 
in  19,  which  was  climbed  at  about  eight  miles  per  hour. 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  car  is  fitted  with  cowcatchers 
and  central  couplers  of  standard  Indian  pattern." 


SPECIAL  TRAINING  TO   AID   "ALL- 
ROUND"  ABILITY 

THE  OLD-FASHIONED  Yankee  mechanic  who  could 
"turn  his  hand  to  anything"  has  disappeared  with  the 
destruction  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system.  What 
shall  we  do  about  filling  his  place?  That  modern  scientific 
management  is  developing  a  system  that  will  more  than  make 
good  his  loss,  is  asserted,  in  a  leading  editorial,  by  Industrial 
Engineering  (New  York,  February).  What,  asks  this  paper, 
does  scientific  management  do  for  the  workman?  Does  it  de- 
stroy his  initiative  ?  Does  it  make  of  him  a  mere  machine, 
blindly  following  instructions?  Does  it  unfit  him  for  everything 
but  the  one  job  which  he  has  been  taught  to  do  ?  Or,  on  the 
contrary,  does  it  make  of  him  a  better  workman  and  a  better 
citizen  ?  These,  we  are  told,  are  pertinent  questions  for  the 
owner  of  a  factory  or  of  a  business  to  ask.  And  the  editor 
replies : 

"  Scientific  management,  ...  so  far  from  making  men  into 
machines,  destroying  their  intelligence,  and  unfitting  them  for 
any  but  one  particular  job,  makes  of  them  far  better  workmen 
than  the  old  apprenticeship  system  ever  tried  to  or  could  do. 
This  is  not  argument.  It  is  ^act,  and  we  shall  presently  cite 
some  instances  to  prove  our  case.  Meanwhile,  let  us  see  why 
scientific  management  can  do  these  things. 

"  In  the  early  days,  the  apprentice  was  taught  by  one  or  sev- 
eral workmen,  as  much  or  as  little  of  his  trade  as  the  men 
thought  was  necessary  or  proper  for  him  to  learn.  These  men 
were,  we  will  assume,  the  best  mechanics  of  their  day,  but  as 
has  been  shown  time  and  again,  they  were  not  the  best  me- 
chanics that  it  was  possible  to  develop.  The  principles  of  time- 
study  and  motion-study  had  not  been  applied  to  them,  and  no- 
body will  to-day  dispute  the  value  of  these  two  principles  alone, 
in  increasing  the  ability  of  the  workman.  The  application  of 
these  studies  to  the  methods  of  the  old-line  workman  discov- 
ered so  many  better  ways  of  doing  work  that  it  gave  rise  to 
the  saying  '  The  way  we  have  always  done  it  is  probably 
wrong.'  Manifestly  then,  the  apprentice  who  was  instructed 
by  a  workman  skilled  in  wrong  methods  of  doing  work,  was  not 
being  made  into  the  best  possible  mechanic. 

"  Now  let  us  see  how  scientific  management  proceeds  with 
the  same  task.  In  the  first  place,  it  assumes  that  any  work- 
man, no  matter  how  good  he  is,  is  capable  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  a  man  who  knows  more  about  the  work  than  he  does 
himself.  Consequently  it  provides  one  or  more  experts,  usu- 
ally called  '  gang  bosses, '  each  a  spec'alist  in  his  particular 
line,  who  is  at  the  service  of  every  workman,  and  who  is  re- 
quired to  instruct  them  in  the  best  methods  of  doing  work. 
Every  man  in  the  shop,  from  the  youngest  apprentice  to  the 
highest-priced  Workman,  is  benefited  by  the  presence  of  these 
experts.  In  the  second  place,  every  job  of  work  is  subjected  in 
advance  to  an  analytical  study  of  the  methods  to  be  followed 
in  doing  it.  The  process  is  the  same  as  the  analysis  followed 
in  the  design  of  a  piece  of  machinery,  and  it  reveals  the  best 
method,  based  on  study,  experience,  and  experiments.  The 
workman  or  apprentice  is  instructed  in  these  methods  by  the 
experts,  and  is  not  left  to  his  own  devices  until  he  has  mas- 
tered the  instructions.  Consequently,  the  apprentice  is  made 
into  a  better  workman  than  formerly,  because  he  is  instructed 
by  an  expert,  and  is  also  instructed  in  the  right  way  of  doing 
his  work." 

An  apprentice  or  a  workman  thus  trained  soon  acquires,  we 
are  told,  an  aptitude  for  absorbing  information,  which  enables 
him  to  become  a  good  all-around  workman  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  even  tho  his  previous  work  has  been  more  or  less 
repetitive.     As  an  instance  the  writer  cites  the  case  of  a  work- 


man in  a  scientifically  managed  shop  who  for  two  years  or  more 
was  running  a  turret  lathe  without  previous  training.  He  ac- 
quired great  facility  in  handling  this  machine  when  instructed 
in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  scientific  management.  It  was 
decided  to  train  him  to  run  other  machines,  and  in  six  months 
he  became  the  best  all-round  machinist  in  the  place.  While  he 
may  have  had  natural  ability  it  would  have  been  inconceivable 
in  the  old  days  that  a  thorough  machinist  could  be  made  in  such 
a  short  period  as  this. 

•  "  Another  instance.  In  a  certain  textile  mill,  a  man  had  been 
a  laborer  in  the  shipping-room  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Sci- 
entific management  was  introduced,  and  under  the  instruction 
given,  this  particular  man  developed  capabilities  that  soon 
made  him  foreman  of  the  room,  later  on  head  of  a  department, 
until  finally,  within  four  years  of  the  time  when  he  was  a  la- 
borer, he  is  superintendent  of  the  entire  plant,  employing  nearly 
1,000  hands,  and  furthermore  he  is  the  best  superintendent  the 
mill  ever  had. 

"  In  the  face  of  examples  like  these,  can  any  one  say  that 
scientific  management  blunts  the  workman's  intelligence? 
Workmen  under  scientific  management  undoubtedly  make  better 
citizens  than  those  who  are  not  under  it.  It  is  undeniable  that 
a  man  who  is  able  to  raise  his  standard  of  living  is  more  con- 
tented than  he  would  be  otherwise,  and  contented  men  are  un- 
doubtedly of  greater  value  to  the  country  than  those  who  are 
not.  It  is  also  undeniable  that  a  man  who  increases  the  out- 
put of  manufactured  products  is  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  if  he  does  this  without  detriment  to  himself  he  is 
undoubtedly  a  better  citizen.  Scientific  management,  by  ta- 
king a  man  who  by  his  own  efforts  would  never  emerge  from 
the  ^laborer  class,  and  making  of  him  a  skilled  man,  has  un- 
doubtedly conferred  on  that  man,  and  on  the  community,  un- 
told benefits.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  tendency  of 
scientific  management  is  to  blunt  the  intelligence  of  the  work- 
man. On  the  contrary,  one  of  its  principal  aims  is  to  help  him 
and  to  improve  his  condition." 


HOW  SEA-WATER  FREEZES 

SALT  WILL  melt  ice ;  how  then  can  the  salt  sea  water 
freeze  at  all?  The  melting  caused  by  salt  is  due  simply 
to  the  fact  that  a  salt  solution  has  a  lower  fieezing-point 
than  pure  water;  the  addition  of  the  salt  does  not  make  the 
water  warmer.  When  it  gets  still  colder  the  mixture  will  sol- 
idify, altho  not  precisely  like  fresh  water. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  sea  ice  was  practically  fresh,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  most  of  it.  The  formation  of  sea  ice 
is  the  solidification  of  a  series  of  compounds  of  salt  and  water 
called  "  cryohydrates,"  each  of  which  has  a  definite  percentage 
of  salt  and  each  of  which  freezes  at  a  lower  temperature,  as  it 
is  Salter.  Thus,  with  falling  temperature,  when  the  freezing- 
point  of  fresh  water  is  reached,  some  water  expels  its  salt  and 
freezes.  When  the  freezing-point  of  the  weakest  cryohydrate 
is  reached,  more  water  expels  some  salt  and  solidifies,  and  so  on. 
In  the  Arctic  regions,  therefore,  there  is  some  ice  that  is  very 
salt  indeed,  being  a  strong  cryohydrate  in  solid  form.  During 
the  recent  Belgian  Antarctic  expedition,  Arctowski,  one  of  the 
party,  made  careful  and  prolonged  observations,  when  encamped 
on  the  ice,  of  the  way  in  which  the  salt  water  solidified  adja- 
cent to  the  cut  edge  of  a  floe.     Says  the  Revue  Scidntifique : 

"  At  the  surface,  plates  of  ice  grew  very  slowly  in  the  form 
of  leaves  made  up  of  delicate  feathers ;  and  this  is  how  they 
enlarged :  in  the  running  water  very  tiny  crystals  were  seen 
sparkling,  having  formed  spontaneously.  When  they  came 
anywhere  near  one  of  the  star-shaped  forms  in  process  of 
growth,  they  rushed  toward  it  and  disappeared.  The  denser 
salt  water,  eliminated  in  this  act  of  crystallization,  passed  off 
in  currents  that  behaved  like  those  made  visible  by  refraction 
when  alcohol  and  water  (for  example)  are  mixt. 

"  These  hexagonal  plates,  floating  on  the  surface,  reached  a 
size  of  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter.  They  aggregated  by  group- 
ing in  parallel  order,  and  these  groups  of  extremely  thin  plates 
joined  somewhat  irregularly.  The  empty  spaces  left  between 
them   were  generally  triangular.     This  earliest  ice  formation 
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-was  thus  cellular.  Some  crystals  formed  deeper,  and  others 
formed  against  the  severed  wall  of  the  floe  six  or  eight  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  were  leaves  of  feathers 
four  to  ten  inches  long-,  thin  and  with  delicate  veining,  but 
completely  solidified,  taking  the  form  of  arrows  with  zig-zag 
edges.  The  plane  of  the  leaves  was  generally  vertical,  but 
their  axes  were  horizontal; 

"  The  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  the  ice  was  variable;  it 
was  .019  of  1  per  cent,  in  places  where  the  adjacent  sea-water 
contained  3.234  per  cent.  Another  fragment  of  ice  contained 
1.143  per  cent.  ;  but  after  melting  the  ice  very  slowly  and  pour- 
ing off  the  melted  water,  only  0.464  per  cent,  was  found  in  the 
remaining  ice,  which  proves  that  the  ice  was  not  simply 
impregnated  with  sea-water."— Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


BRITISH   PLUM-PUDDING   FACTORIES 

BRITAIN  has  an  "  infant  industry  "  of  great  promise — 
the  preparation  for  export  of  good  old  English  plum- 
pudding  on  an  extensive  scale.  Commercial  Agent 
John  M.  Carson  writes  to  The  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Re- 
ports (Washington)  that  science  has  intruded  upon  the  British 
domestic  economies  and  that'  mechanism  has  displaced  the 
dough  trough  and  other  kitchen  utensils  that  were  essential  to 
cooks  of  a  few  decades  ago.  As  a  result  many  English  girls  will 
grow  up  in  ignorance  of  plum-pudding-making,  but  "  the  general 
betterment  of  the  situation,"  we  are  assured,  "more  than 
compensates  for  the  failure  to  instruct  the  girls  in  the  old-time 
ways  of  the  kitchen."  With  the  use  of  machinery  the  pudding 
has  been  improved  in  quality  and  digestibility,  and  the  cost  of 
production  has  also  been  reduced,  the  best  hygienic  and  sanitary 
conditions  are  assured,  and  the  power  to  produce  is  equal  to 
supplying  a  world-wide  demand.      Mr.  Carson  says  :  f;  ^ 

"  The  industry  was  given  a  great  boom  by  the  Boer  war. 
In  the  opening  days  of  that  struggle  the  Yuletide  season 
increased  the  natural  solicitude  for  the  fathers  and  sons 
and  husbands  in  far-away  Africa,  and  the  plum-pudding  was 
requisitioned  in  large  quantities  to  express  the  feeling  at  home 
and  carry  at  least  a  spark  of  Christmas  cheer  to  enliven  the 
soldiers'  camp.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  plum-pudding  were 
sent  out,  but  the  demand  was  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  a 
fact  which  gave  greater  urgency  to  the  demand,  and  by  con- 
centrating general  interest  in  the  pudding  added  immensely  to 
its  popularity,  and  especially  as  the  soldiers  called  loudly  for 
more.  This  was  the  opportunity  for  intelligent  and  bold  enter- 
prise, and  it  was  immediately  improved,  with  the  result  that 
to-day  the  bulk  of  plum-pudding  consumed  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  supplied  by  public  purveyors  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  are  shipped  abroad,  shipments  being  made  in  season 
to  reach  every  country  to  which  consignments  are  made  before 
Christmas  Day 

"  Manufacturers  begin  active  operations  as  soon  as  the  new 
crops  of  raisins,  currants,  and  other  required  fruits  appear  in 
September.  All  the  constituents  of  plum-pudding,  which  do 
not  include  plums,  are  prepared  and  manipulated  by  elaborate 
and  expensive  machinery.  Currants  are  washed  and  stems  re- 
moved, raisins  are  stoned,  nuts  are  shelled  and  ground,  oranges 
and  lemons  are  peeled,  the  peel  candied  and  cut  up,  eggs  are 
beaten,  and  all  other  ingredients  prepared  by  machinery.  One 
manufacturing  firm,  in  order  to  supply  their  trade  this  season, 
used  the  materials  and  quantities  given  bel«w. 


Pounds. 

Currants 145,800 

Sugar    101,250 

Peel 72,3C0 

Suet 72,300 

Bread  crumbs 72,3G0 

Flour 5-1,000 

Uaisins 18,330 


Pounds. 

Sultanas 48,330 

China  ginger 3,510 

.Spices 1,440 

Almonds 400 

Milk,  gallons 948 

Rum,  gallons 948 


"  Exclusive  of  milk  and  rum,  the  ingredients  above  enumer- 
ated aggregate  620,140  pounds  used  by  a  single  manufacturer  in 
supplying  plum-pudding  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Christmas 
season  of  1910,  the  number  of  puddings  furnished  aggregating 
250,000.  There  are  three  or  four  other  London  manufacturers 
each  of  whose  output  perhaps  equaled  that  described,  and  there 
are  quite  a  large  number  of  smaller  establishments  in  which 
plum-pudding  was  supplied  for  home  and  foreign  consumption. " 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  ON  DARWIN 

A  SOMEWHAT  remarkable  theory,  to  prove  that  man  is 
descended  from  ape-like  progenitors  in  two  different 
^  lines,  one  related  to  the  modern  gorilla  and  the  other 
to  the  orang-utan,  has  been  propounded  by  Hermann  Klaatsch, 
professor  of  anthropology  in  the  University  of  Breslau, 
Germany.  Professor  Klaatsch  was  closely  concerned  with  the 
discovery  and  description  of  two  of  the  four  skeletons  of  pre- 
historic men  that  have  been  found  in  France  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  his  new  theory  of  man's  origin  arose  from  ob- 
servations on  these  two  skeletons.  The  first  was  of  the  same 
type  as  the  Neanderthal  man;  the  vault  of  the  .skull  was  low, 
the  eyebrow  ridges  prominent,  the  face  large;  the  limb  bones 
short,  stout,  and  massive.  The  second  (the  Aurignac)  evidently 
belonged  to  a  newer  race  much  more  like  the  modem  European, 
the  vault  of  the  skull  being  high,  the  supraorbital  ridges  not 
pronounced,  and  the  bones  of  the  limbs  long  and  slender.  Says 
a  notice  in  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London)  : 

"  Professor  Klaatsch  was  so  imprest  by  the  superficial  resem- 
blance of  the  Neanderthal  man  to  the  gorilla  and  of  the  Aurig- 
nac man  to  the  orang,  that  he  has  formulated  a  theory  of  double 
origin  for  the  human  race.  The  gorilla  and  the  Neanderthal 
race  are,  he  suggests,  co-descendants  of  one  branch  of  a  bassj 
anthropoid  stock,  while  the  orang  and  the  Aurignac  race  ar^- 
co-descendants  of  another  branch.  We  expect  a  great  deal  from 
evolution,  but  we  do  not  remember  a  theory  which  has  made 
such  a  demand  on  the  ingenuity  of  Nature,  and  on  the  ingenu- 
ousness of  the  scientific  public,  as  this  theory  now  promulgated 
by  Professor  Klaatsch.  That  the  orang  and  gorilla  may  have 
diverged  and  become  the  distinct  genera  which  they  now  are 
•can  be  understood,  and  that  fr-om  the  basal  stock  of  the  one  or 
the  other  man  miay  have' arisen,  can'be  accepted  as  a  working 
l^ypothesis  ;  but  that  from  the  basal  stock  of  two  such  different 
genera  Nature  eoiild  produce  two  stocks  of  men  which  in  the 
process  of  time  converged,  and  at  last  fused  in  one  species, 
seems  somewhat  incredible.  The  writer  who  introduced  this 
theory  to  English  readers  in  a  recent  issue  of  Nature  (Novem- 
ber 24),  described  anthropoid  apes  as  'unsuccessful  attempts 
and  dashes  forward  toward  the  goal  of  the  definite  creation  of 
the  human  race. '  He  had  evidently  in  his  mind  some  of  the 
later  literature  on  Arctic  exploration  ;  the  theory  he  introduces 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  account  given  by  a  recent  explorer 
who  claimed  to  have  reached  the  Pole." 


MISNAMED  COMPOUNDS— The  popular  or  semipopular 
names  of  many  chemical  substances  are  misleading — often  dan- 
gerously so.  They  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  vocabular>' 
of  an  early  and  inexact  chemistry  and  are  yielding,  as  popular 
knowledge  of  science  extends,  to  the  more  scientific  nomencla- 
ture. Some  of  these  inexact  names  are  thus  noted  in  a  brief 
article  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement : 

"The  word  'oil,'  in  its  more  comprehensive  and  everyday 
use,  is  made  to  include  hydrocarbons,  like  petroleum,  and  also 
many  substances  that  have  an  oily  appearance,  such  as  '  oil  of 
vitriol,'  which  is  not  oil  at  all,  but  sulfuric  acid.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  mineral  oils,  including  all  petroleum  products, 
are  not  oil,  altho  we  speak  of  '  coal  oil  '  and  '  kerosene  oil, '  and 
the  companies  that  supply  us  with  those  products  are  called 
'  oil  companies.' 

"  The  highest  authorities  do  not  include  in  their  lists  of  oils 
the  mineral  hydrocarbons,  like  naphtha,  paraffin,  and.petroleum, 
but  treat  only  the  two  well-defined  groups — fixt  oils  and  fats, 
and  the  essential  or  volatile  oils. 

"  '  Copperas  '  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  chemical  misnomer. 
It  is  not  copper,  but  sulfate  of  iron.  '  Salt  of  lemon  '  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  fruit  of  the  lemon  tree,  but  is 
potassium  binoxalate,  or  potash  treated  with  oxalic  acid. 

"  '  Carbolic  acid  '  is  no  acid,  but  a  phenol.  In  structure  it  is 
allied  to  the  alcohols,  and  has  only  slight  acid  properties. 
'Soda-water'  shows  no  trace  of  soda;  'sulfuric  ether'  con- 
tains no  sulfur;  and  '  sugar  of  lead  '  is  entirely  innocent  of 
sugar.  '  Cream  of  tartar  '  has  no  cream,  nor  '  milk  of  lime  '  any 
milk.  '  German  silver  '  is  not  silver  at  all,  and  '  black  lead  ' 
is  graphite,  not  lead.     '  Mosaic  gold  '  is  a  sulfid  of  tin. " 


STRAUSS  TURNING  TO  COMIC   OPERA 

WHEN  RICHARD  STRAUSS  breaks  silence  with  a 
new  work,  all  the  musical  world  sits  up  to  listen.  It 
was  so  with  the  first  performance  of  "  Salome " ; 
doubly  so  when  "  Elektra  "  followed  in  its  wake.  With  his  last, 
"  Der  Rosenkavalier  "  (The  Rose  Cavalier),  a  momentous  ques- 
tion was  at  stake.  According  to  the  London  Morning  Post,  the 
first  performance  of  this  comic  opera  was  awaited  as  the  turn- 
ing-point in  the  composer's  career.  It  was  "  to  prove  whether 
as  a  musician  he  is  to  rank  with  Wagner  as  a  creator  or  with 


By  courtesy  of  ''  The  Musical  Courier,  '  ^ew  VorK. 

MEN   WHO  HAD  A  HAND    IN    PRODUCING  "DER    ROSENKAVALIER." 

Richard  Strauss  is  seated  with  Count  Seebach,  the  director,  on  his  right  and  Von  Schuch,  musical  con- 
ductor of  the  Dresden  Opera,  on  his  left.  Among  those  standing  is  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  with 
hands  crossed  upon  the  top  of  the  sofa.     He  is  the  librettist  of  the  new  work  as  well  as  of  "Elektra." 


Berlioz  as  an  inventor. "  Did  "  Salome  "  and  "  Elektra  "  show  that 
he  "  was  seeking  a  means  for  creating  beauty  from  discord,"  or 
was  he  "  merely  a  musical  cynic,  content  to  show  how  easily  he 
can  surmount  the  most  difficult  of  modern  problems  of  orches- 
tration and  invent  new  ones  for  his  own  edification  ?  "  From  a 
Dresden  letter  by  W.  von  Sachs  to  the  New  York  Sun  we  learn 
that  the  audience  which  heard  the  first  performance  on  January 
26,  "  in  an  emphatic  and  unequivocal  manner  set  the  stamp  of 
approval  on  'The  Rose  Cavalier,'  and  pronounced  it  in  many 
ways  the  most  valuable  work  that  Richard  Strauss  has  given  to 
the  world."  In  the  London  Daily  Mail  we  read  what  is  said  to 
be  "  the  story  of  the  work,  as  told  in  Dr.  Strauss 's  own  words  "  : 

"  The  action  is  laid  in  Vienna  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  and  opens  with  a  scene  in  the  sleeping-apart- 
ment of  the  Princess  Werdenberg,  who,  reclining  on  a  couch, 
is  listening  to  the  passionate  declarations  of  love  made  by 
Octavian,  a  seventeen-year-old  gallant  of  aristocratic  lineage. 
Octavian  is  a  dangerously  captivating  youth,  not  unlike  the 
page  Cherubino  in  Mozart's  '  Marriage  of  Figaro.'  He  and  his 
rival  on  the  field  of  Amor,  the  Baron  Ochs,  of  Lerchenau,  who 
in  spite  of  noble  birth  is  an  insufferable  fop,  are  the  two  chief 
personages  in  the  opera.  The  Baron  forces  his  way  into  the 
presence  of  his  cousin,  the  Princess,  at  an  untimely  hour,  and 
Octavian,  in  order  that  the  adored  of  his  heart  may  not  be  com- 
promised, disguises  himself  as  a  lady's  maid,  whose  charms  at 
once  set  fire  to  the  inflammable  heart  of  the  susceptible  old 
Baron. 


"The  Baron  informs  the  Princess  of  his  engagement  to 
Bertha,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  but  newly  created  nobleman, 
and  begs  the  Princess  to  find  some  one  who  will  act  as  his 
'  Rose  Cavalier  ' — a  traditional  figure  of  the  period  whose  duty 
it  was  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  betrothed  young  woman  a  silver 
rose,  the  emblem  of  her  fiance's  faithfulness.  The  rose  took 
the  place  of  the  engagement  ring  of  our  day.  Octavian  is  en- 
trusted with  the  mission,  and  Bertha,  who  has  already  become 
disgusted  with  the  persistent  advances  of  the  aged  Baron, 
promptly  falls  in  love  with  the  gallant  young  proxy,  the  '  Rose 
Cavalier.'  By  a  clever  ruse  the  young  girl  is  freed  from  her 
prospective  bridegroom.  Baron  Ochs,  of  Lerchenau,  who  is  con- 
soled by  a  billet-doux  from  the  lady's  maid  (none  other,  of 
course,  than  the  disguised  'Rose  Cavalier,'  Octavian),  arran- 
ging for  a  clandestine  meeting.  The  ren- 
dezvous takes  place  in  a  chambre  separee, 
where,  after  duping  the  gay  old  fop 
Baron  Ochs  to  his  heart's  content,  Octa- 
vian unmasks,  and  in  the  end  wins 
Bertha's  hand." 

To  Mr.  Alfred  Holzbock,  critic  of  the 
Localanzeiger  (Dresden),  Dr.  Strauss 
makes  these  comments  on  his  treatment 
of  the  libretto,  which  is  the  work  of  the 
author  of  "  Elektra  "  : 

"  The  Hofmannsthal  text  never  devi- 
ates from  the  rococo  tone,  and  it  has  been 
my  endeavor  to  reproduce  this  with  great 
fidelity  in  my  score.  In  doing  so  it  was 
difficult  to  escape  from  the  Mozart  in- 
fluence, but  I  have  managed  to  remain 
true  to  myself. 

"  The  orchestra  for  '  The  Rose  Cava- 
lier '  is  not  as  large  as  that  for  '  Salome  ' 
or  '  Elektra,'  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
the  prevailing  fashion  according  to 
which  all  Mozart  works  are  given  with  a 
reduced  orchestra.  '  The  Rose  Cavalier  ' 
is  composed  for  full  orchestra.  More- 
over, the  orchestra  of  Mozart's  day  was 
more  a  matter  of  necessity  than  of  in- 
tention. Once  when  an  English  Mascenas 
employed  one  hundred  violinists  in  a 
Mozart  symphony  the  composer  was  de- 
lighted with  the  effect.  The  second  act 
of  '  The  Rose  Cavalier  '  closes  with  a 
genuine  Viennese  waltz,  and  the  duet 
between  the  lady's  maid,  the  disguised  Octavian.  and  Baron 
Ochs,  of  Lerchenau,  is  made  up  entirely  of  waltz  motives." 

Naturally  everybody  is  asking  how  far  the  Strauss  of  "  Elek- 
tra "  appears  in  the  new  work.  It  would  be  more  just,  we  are 
reminded,  to  compare  this  with  some  such  earlier  work  as  the 
"  Till  Eulenspiegel,"  tho  "  the  humor  here  is  more  of  a  grotesque 
character,  lacking  altogether  the  self-evident  directness  of  the 
classical  masterpieces  of  joyful  merriment."  Mr.  von  Sachs 
writes  this : 

"  '  The  Rose  Cavalier,'  whether  unconditionally  and  univer- 
sally accepted  or  not,  is  bound  to  add  materially  to  Richard 
Strauss's  reputation  in  all  parts  of  the  musical  world,  and 
m.any  who  have  held  back  their  approval,  intimidated  by  that 
certain  note  of  eccentricity  and  the  well-nigh  constant  sugges- 
tion of  sensualism  that  runs  through  all  he  has  written  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  that,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  quite  missing 
in  '  The  Rose  Cavalier,'  are  likely  to  be  won  over  by  the  deli- 
cate charm  and  captivating  sentiment,  which  are  the  most 
lasting  impressions  that  were  carried  away  from  yesterday's 
first  performance. 

"  Of  course  by  the  side  of  these  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  pure 
and  unadulterated  Strauss,  brilliant,  startling  bits  of  tone  color, 
wonderful  instrumental  devices.  To  do  justice  to  so  compli- 
cated a  score  would  need  the  most  careful  study  rather  than  a 
reliance  on  first  impressions  hurriedly  jotted  down.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  third  act  is  a  veritable  symphonic  poem  by  it- 
self;  there  is  a  short  orchestral  interlude  describing  the  antics 
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RIVAL    LOVERS    AND    AN    ANGRY    FATHER    IN  "DER   ROSENKAVALIER." 
The  old  Baron  retires  to  a  couch  after  being  wounded  in  a  duel  by  the  Rose  Cavalier,  the  father  venting  his  fury  at  the  outcome. 


of  the  Baron's  hobbledehoy  servants  while  waiting  for  him 
in  the  army  conti'actor's  home  in  which  memories  of  '  Elektra  ' 
are  evoked  ;  and  so  one  might  quote  dozens  of  examples  through- 
out the  score.  And  yet  the  distinguishing  characteristic  that 
clings  to  one's  memory  is  the  rare  discretion  with  which  the 
orchestration  has  been  done;  tho  a  body  of  instrumentalists  is 
called  into  action  hardly  smaller  than  for  a  '  Gotterdammerung  ' 
performance  one  never  feels  that  their  tone  is  too  powerful 
either  for  the  singers'  voices  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  '  comedy 
for  music,'  as  Hofmannsthal  chooses  to  call  his  libretto. 

"  Should  any  one  of  an  inquiring  mind  be  disposed  to  ask 
what  the  chances  are  that  '  The  Rose  Cavalier  '  will  outlive  the 
memorably  brilliant  reception  of  its  initial  performance  and 
become  part  and  parcel  of  every  current  operatic  repertory  in 
the  manner  of  '  Barbiere'  or  '  Fra  Diavolo  '  or  *  Meistersinger, ' 
who  would  have  the  temerity  to  prophesy  such  enduring  popu- 
larity? The  solution  of  this  delicate  question  must  be  left  to 
time,  that  settles  all  such  problems  in  its  own  way.  The 
triumph  of  last  evening  was  complete ;  but — how  long  may  it 
last  ?  " 


KEEPING   OUR   LANGUAGE   PURE 

y^MERICA  is  so  often  eyed  askance  by  British  purists  who 
/-\  fear  the  sacred  English  tongue  is  being  debased  on  this 
-*-  ^-  side  of  the  world,  that  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Lord  Morley  takes  a  more  cheerful  view  of  us.  He  is  not  even 
afraid  of  the  damning  effect  of  American  slang,  tho  he  does 
not  encourage  its  usage.  The  other  day  he  spoke,  before  the 
English  Association,  formed  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  lan- 
guage itself  "  in  days  when  it  is  either  misused  or  abused,"  and 
"  to  help  the  younger  generation  to  a  real  appreciation  of  our 
splendid  literary  heritage."  He  declares  himself,  in  common 
with  Englishmen  in  general,  as  "  not  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
our  language  across  the  Atlantic,"  at  the  same  time  recalling 
some  threats  from  American  literary  insurgents  that  long  ago 
gave  him  reason  for  apprehension.  One  was  from  Emerson, 
whom  he  describes  as  "  that  most  lovable  of  our  teachers  "  who 
gave  voice  to  American  independence  [^in  asserting  that  "  we 
have  listened  too  long  to  the  courtly  muses  of  Europe."  Walt 
Whitman,  he  also  recalls,  "  on  an  afternoon  long  ago  at  Wash- 
ington," when  "he  made  particularly  light  of  Emerson,  and 
was  all  for  packing  off  the  courtly  muses,  European  or  Bosto- 
nian,  bag  and  baggage."  America,  observes  the  noble  lord, 
"  has  not  followed  this  felonious  purpose."  As  his  words  are 
recorded  by  the  London  Times,  he  gives  us  the  view  that  sus- 
tains his  courage  regarding  us : 

"  George  Meredith  used  to  say  that  the  high-water  mark  of 


English  prose  in  our  day  was  to  be  found  in  some  pages  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,  and  some  of  Hawthorne's  '  Marble  Faun. '  It 
will  be  no  hard  labor  to  seek  out  such  pages  for  yourselves.  I 
need  not  mention  Lowell,  and  a  dozen  more  Americans,  grave 
and  gay,  who  are  the  living  delight  of  English  readers, 
American  novelties  in  the  way  of  picturesque  and  unexpected 
diction,  so  piquant  and  effective  in  colloquial  use,  have  not  yet 
lowered  the  standard  of  writing  or  oratory. 

"  In  the  new  edition  of  his  famous  book  Mr.  Bryce  gives  us 
a  glowing  account  of  what  is  being  done,  not  only  by  American 
workers  in  every  branch  of  science,  but  by  American  scholars; 
how  admirably  thorough  and  painstaking  their  scholars  are, 
how  keen  to  overtake  Germany,  and  how  they  are  even  betrayed 
into  the  German  fault  of  indifference  to  form  and  style — no 
brilliant  personalities  in  letters  or  art,  but  is  this  not  true  of 
Europe  too  ?  Perhaps,  he  says,  the  world  is  passing  through 
an  age  with  a  high  level  of  mediocrity  as  compared  with  the 
outstanding  figures  of  the  last  century." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  takes  up  the  subject  of  Lord 
Morley's  address  and  asks  "  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
English  tongue  ?  "  finding  some  such  answer  as  the  following : 

"  In  one  sense  it  is  like  no  other  on  the  globe;  it  has  an  as- 
similative power,  an  ability  to  incorporate  into  itself  words  of 
foreign  origin,  not  possest  by  any  of  its  fellows.  Foreign 
words  pass  easily  into  French,  it  is  true  (have  they  not  '  rosbif  * 
and  '  fivocloquer  '  ?),  but  they  are  always  kept  at  a  distance  or 
eyed  askance ;  with  us  they  get  more  quickly  into  society. 
English,  in  fact,  is  the  America  of  languages,  hospitable  to 
strangers,  rapidly  assimilative,  asking  no  questions,  or,  at  any 


THE   CEREMONY    OF    THE   ROSE   IN    STRAUSS  S   OPERA. 

The  disguised  Rose  Cavalier  presents   the  rose,  symbolic   of   t^- 
trothal,  according  to  au  old  Viennese  custom. 
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rate,  not  enough,  beFor¥"'tH§''aiii6ii "ent^^  and  the  possible  mis- 
chief is  done.  Before  '.airman  '  was  thought  on,  the  mongrel 
foreigner  'aviator'  had  entered  and  won  itself  a  place  from 
which  it  can  hardly  hope  to, be  deported.  There  are  queerer 
monstrosities  still  striving  for  entrance.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  recently  published  'Letters  '  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  Poe  is 
described  as  having  a  passion  '  for. plangent  phrases,  for  canor- 
ous o'rismology. '  What  in  the  world  is  '  canorous  orismology  '  ? 
If  only  we  had  an  Aliens  Act  for  words  as  we  have  for  men, 
and  in  the  same  terms!  For  at  present  in  language  it  is  only 
the  first-class  passengers,  the  terms  used  by  trained  men,  that 
are  scrutinized;  the  rest  come  in  unchallenged.  That,  a  weak- 
ness incidental  to  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  our  language's 
strength  and  vigor,  is  one  mode  of  corruption.  The  other  comes 
from  within,  through  the  avenue  of  slang.  Words  that  were 
once  new-stamped  and  bright  pass  from  hand  to  hand  till  they 
lose  all  record  of  their  face  value,  and  either  become  dulled  and 
debased  or  acquire  a  new  and  meretricious  value  not  of  their 
own  choosing.  Old  words  that  are  obsolescent  or  obsolete,  that 
have  been  drowned  in  the  tide  of  speech,  come  up  again  to  the 
surface  after  many  years,  swollen'  into  new  and  strange  shapes. 
Violent  and  tortured  neologisms,  struck  out  by  some  witless 
writer  for  the  music-halls,  to  give  a  new  statement  to  some 
worn-out  platitude  in  the  sordid  round  of  lodgers,  mothers-in- 
law,  and  debt,  obtain  a  vogue  by  some  perverse  accident.  And 
the  application  of  printing  to  all,  even  the  most  ephemeral, 
purposes  of  language  helps  to  fix  these  corruptions  in  our, 
dictionaries." 

It  is  this  kind  of  danger  to  the  purity  of  our  written  and 
spoken  speech,  remarks  the  writer  in  The  Guardian,  that  the 
English  Association  has  set  itself  to  meet.  The  fact  that 
English  boys  are  not  taught  to  write  English  at  school  is  not, 
Lord  Morley  thinks,  so  significant  as  the  indifference  it  implies 
to  the  literature  in  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  powerful  of 
tongues.  He  suggests  that  few  members  of  Parliament  have 
ever  read  a  page  of  Milton's  "  Areopagitica."  The  Guardian 
makes  these  suggestions  for  meeting  and  correcting  the  present 
shortcomings : 

"  The  method  of  the  French  Academy  is  well  known.  It  im- 
poses authority  from  above.  It  maintains  a  standard  of  lan- 
guage. Words  have  to  pass  its  challenge  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  official  dictionaries.  But  authority,  to  be  im- 
posed, must  be  admitted,  and  the  French  Academy  possesses 
what  the  English  Association  can  hardly  hope  to  attain — an 
absolutist  tradition.  It  sprang  from  that  connection  of  the 
Court  with  literature  to  which  Lord  Morley  referred  as  the 
capital  influence  in  forming  the  classicism  of  French  style. 
Our  scheme  of  defense  must  be  different ;  it  must  consist  in 
what  the  English  Association  lays  down  as  the  second  aim  of 
its  activities,  the  education  of  the  younger  generation  to  ap- 
preciate truly  our  literary  heritage — the  neglect  of  which  is, 
as  Lord  Morley  said,  the  thing  much  the  mosts'gnificant  of  the 
culture  of  the  age.  It  is  by  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  style 
of  our  greatest  masters  that  we  can  keep  our  language  pure, 
for  words,  like  people,  have  histories,  and  you  must  know  their 
histories  to  un^if^rstand  their  use.  Keep  constantly  referring 
back  to  their  original  signification,  and  you  will  keep  them 
fresh  and  vivid;  lose  hold  on  it,  and  they  will  become  dull  and 
otiose,  fit  only  to  shoulder  each  other  on  a  beadstring  of  epi- 
thets, not  to  shine  as  single  jewels.  Writers  of  Greek  and 
Latin  prose  composition  are  accustomed  to  keep  at  their  elbow 
a  dictionary,  not  to  find  words  they  do  not  know,  but  to  find 
how  thosj  tnat  they  do  were  used  by  such  and  such  an  ancient 
writer.  If  it  were  the  habit  of  people  indulging  in  the  writing 
of  Engl'  >h  prose  to  exercise  the  same  care  and  study  we  should 
hear  le  3  than  we  do  about  tha  decay  of  style.  It  is  not  so 
much  more  reading  we  need  as  more  careful  reading,  a  culture 
which  is  intensive  rather  than  extensive,  v/hich  takes  several 
crops  in  succession  off  the  same  fallow.  It  has  been  the  busi- 
ness of  the  English  Association  to  form  a  nucleus  of  those  most 
directly  concerned  with  the  study  of  our  language  aid  inculcate 
its  ideals  through  them  ;  but  the  English  language  is,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  everybody's  business,  and  all  of  us  who  care  for 
books,  or  who  have  the  instinct  and  the  longing  for  self-expres- 
sion ought  to  help  it  in  its  work." 

These  methods  may  offer  suggestions  for  organized  effort  to  be 
applied  here  in  America.  Incidentally  it  might  be  recalled  that 
a  society  with  similar  aims  was  organized  here  about  three  years 
ago,  but  its  activities  have  not  aroused  much  public  attention. 


"TYPE  MADNESS"  IN  THE  THEATER 

A  STRANGE  mania  known  as  "type  madness"  seems  to 
be  afflicting  our  dramatic  authors  and  theatrical  man- 
agers. Its  chief  symptom  is  a  childlike  belief  that  any 
person  who  happens  to  "  look  the  part  "  that  a  dramatist  has 
conceived  must  necessarily  be  able  to  act  it.  Carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  says  the  editor  of  The  Dramatic  Mirror 
(New  York),  it  assumes  that  "  every  man  with  a  humped  back 
can  play  Richard  the  Third,  and  every  man  of  the  right  com- 
plexion can  impersonate  Othello.''  If  nothing  can  be  found  to 
check  the  mania,  this  journal  predicts  that  "  the  art  of  acting 
will  wholly  disappear  f rom  ^the  theater."  Such  a  disaster  is 
unlikely,  however;  for  the  ijublic,  fortunately,  has  not  been 
bitten  with  the  same  gerfii,  and  the  failure  of  many  plays  is 
charged  to  the  present  practise  of  giving  important  parts  to 
incompetent  actors  because  nature  and  not  art  has  had  the 
whole  hand  in  their  endowment.  The  Mirror  recounts  this 
anecdote : 

"  An  author  who  recently  was  engaging  actors  to  appear  in  a 
new  play,  the  casting  of  which  had  been  left  solely  in  his 
hands  by  the  manager  who  was  to  produce  it,  was  interviewed 
by  a  young  actress  of  experience  and  artistic  intelligence.  She. 
desired  a  part,  and  the  only  role  left  as  a  possibility  for  her 
was  that  of  a  servant. 

"  '  You  are  too  intelligent. for  this  part,'  said  the  author.  '  I 
realized  that  the  moment  I  heard  you  speak.' 

"'But,'  replied  the  actress,  'do  you  place  no  dependence 
whatever  upon  the  intelligence  of  a  player — the  ability  of  an 
actor  to  get  into  a  character  ?  ' 

"  '  No, '  responded  the  author.  '  I  want  a  type.  And  rather 
than  place  you  or  any  other  intelligent  woman  in  this  role  I 
would,  if  it  came  to  that,  prefer  to  go  into  some  man's  kitchen, 
hire  his  servant  girl,  and  train  her  for  the  character.' 

"  What  of  dramatic  art — which  the  public  recognizes  on  its 
every  disclosure — can  be  expected  from  such  a  method  ?  " 

The  author  and  the  manager  have  forgotten,  it  would  seem, 
"  that  there  is  much  of  character  beyond  the  mere  appeal  to  the 
eye."  Types  selected  uniformly  in  a  play  are  m.ere  sops  to  the 
superficial  intelligence,  The  Mirror  further  observes,  and  the 
really  essential  elements  of  character  are  left  submerged.  A 
contrast  with  the  acting  of  the  past  emphasizes  the  contention. 
We  read : 

"  The  actor  in  ordinary  circumstances — under  conditions  which 
formerly  prevailed  here  and  that  still  prevail  abroad,  in  the 
best  circles  of  his  art— may  easily  summon  those  external  marks 
of  personality  for  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  so  many 
authors  and  managers  here  primarily  seek.  And  in  the  case 
of  the  skilled  actor  who  really  impersonates,  these  external 
matters  are  shown  to  be  of  minor  moment ;  for  in  his  develop- 
ment of  character  there  is  always  enforced  a  sense  of  reality 
and  an  impression  of  reserved  power  which  relates  to  the 
character  impersonated,  and  which  the  player  who  depends 
merely  upon  his  natural  appearance  never  can  effect.  Even  in 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  old  stock  company  days,  when  play  after 
play  was  hastily  prepared  and  presented  with  many  crude  ele- 
ments in  its  acting,  as  well  as  in  its  setting  and  dressing,  as  a 
result  of  haste  and  constant  change,  the  public  studied  favorite 
players  in  fast  succeeding  roles  with  keen  curiosity,  and  alwaiys 
found  and  delighted  in  certain  distinct  and  characteristic  values 
in  the  acting,  because  the  players  gave  each  new  or  different 
character  a  distinct  individuality  beyond  the  external  changes 
effected  by  make-up.  But  the  '  type  '  actor  of  to-day  is  always 
— and  monotonously — the  same  person  in  fact  and  in  seeming." 

In  a  letter  printed  in, another  column  of  this  journal  an  actor 
tells  how  one  of  his  profession  proved  to  managers  that  clothes 
entirely  made  the  type,  while  art  made  the  actor: 

"  One  day  an  actor  (not  mentioning  any  names,  but  he  is  a 
man  whom  I  greatly  admire)  walked  into  an  agent's  office,  and 
he  was  immediately  pounced  upon  as  a  type  for  an  Irish  inn- 
keeper. The  actor's  undeniably  Hibernian  countenance  had  been 
accentuated  by  a  character  hat  that  he  had  '  borrowed  '  the 
night  before  at  a  pinochle  party.  '  Great !  '  said  the  manager, 
who  wanted  the  type.     '  Fine !  '  said  the  agent.     The  actor  Bur- 
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vived  just  two  rehearsals  in  the  part.  A  few  days  later  he 
walked  into  another  agent's  office.  This  time  he  wore  a  wide- 
brimmed  soft  hat,  and  this  agent  hailed  him  with  pleasure. 
'  You're  just  the  type  for  a  Rube  part  in  a  sketch!  '  he  ex- 
claimed. '  Be  here  at  three  o'clock. '  The  actor  didn't  get  the 
opportunity  to  try  this  part,  and  that  season  he  secured  the  part 
of  Valentine  in  a  well-known  Faust  company.  The  manager 
had  never  seen  him,  and  when  the  actor  reported  for  the  first 
rehearsal  the  former  shook  his  head  dubiously, 
and  was  heard  to  remark  :  '  That  man  is  not 
large  enough  for  Valentine.'  The  actor  had 
not  spoken  two  lines,  however,  before  the  man- 
ager had  changed  his  mind,  and  the  player's 
work  in  the  part  attracted  marked  attention 
wherever  he  appeared. " 


THE  "BOWERY    KIPLING" 

THE  LIFE  of  New  York's  "  East  Side  " 
has  had  many  literary  exploiters ;  but 
none  more  veracious  than  Owen  Kil- 
dare,  who  died  in  a  New  York  hospital  last 
week.  His  origin  is  somewhat  obscure.  As 
a  boy  he  was  a  Bowery  newsboy,  then  grew 
up  through  the  various  stages  of  gangsman, 
prize-fighter,  dock  laborer,  professional  ath- 
lete, soldier  of  fortune,  writer,  and  dramatist, 
and  even  traveling  evangelist.  He  told  the 
story  of  his  life  in  "  My  Mamie  Rose,"  and  put 
that  story  into  a  play  that  was  produced  with- 
out success  by  Arnold  Daly  under  the  title  of 
"The  Regeneration."  Now  he  is  gone,  "the 
Bowery  mourns  for  him,"  says  the  New  York 
Times,  because  "  he  was  on  the  level."  In  the 
vernacular  of  that  famous  street  such  tributes 
as  these  are  heard  : 


Baker  &  1 


OWEN    KILDAItE, 

iriournerl    by  the 


"  He  never  forgot  a  friend  or  turned  his  back 
on  a  stranger  wot  needed  a  stake.  He  could  lick  three  cops  at 
onct,  but  a  woman  could  make  him  jump  t'rough  an'  play  dead. 
He  knowed  de  Bowery,  an'  he  knowed  wot  it  was  to  want  a 
drink  an'  not  have  de  price.  But  when  he  pulled  hisself  up  an' 
outer  this  place,  he  didn't  forget  to  come  down  onct  in  a  while 
to  see  his  old  pals  an'  stake  them  as  needed  it." 

These  tributes  are  couched  in  a  tongue  not  used  or  known 
very  far  from  the  Bowery's  sphere  of  influence.  The  lingo  has 
interested  many -writers  who  seek  "  the  real  thing,"  however, 
and  have  tried  to  depict  life  in  its  terms.  It  may  interest  our 
readers  to  see  what  purports  to  be  a  picture  of  Kildare  given 
by  an  old-time  "  pal  "  (or  a  clever  newspaper  writer)  who  fre- 
quents a  saloon  in  the  Bowery  known  as  "  the  Doctor's  place." 
First  comes  the  matter  of  his  real  name  and  birthplace.  Says 
The  Times  : 

"  In  '  the  Doctor's  place  '  they  remember  Owen  Kildare  kindly, 
but  they  insist  that  he  was  not  born  to  the  name.  Old-timers 
say  they  knew  him  first  as  Tom  Carroll,  and,  jealous  of  his 
name  and  fame  as  they  are,  they  say  he  always  asserted  his 
kinship  to  the  famous  family  of  Carrollton,  Md.  Instead  of 
being  born  in  an  East-Side  tenement,  as  the  biographies  said, 
he  first  saw  the  light  on  the  western  shores  of  Maryland,  or  so 
the  Bowery  believes.  But,  Kildare  or  Carroll,  it  was  as  Kil- 
dare that  all  but  the  more  ancient  of  Bowery  mariners  knew 
him,  and  as  Kildare  he  will  be  remembered  there." 

This  point  settled,  "  Red  "  Shaughnessy  takes  up  the  account : 

"  I  knowed  Owen  Kildare  when  he  was  Tom  Carroll.  He 
licked  me  when  I  was  seven  years  old,  right  here  at  Doyers 
Street  corner.  After  dat  we  wuz  pals,  an'  we  stuck  togedder 
on  an'  off  f'r  twenty  year. 

"  At  dat  time  we  wuz  sellin'  poipers  down  t'  Fulton  Ferry 
an'  sometimes  t'  Catherine  Ferry.  Dere  warn't  no  Brooklyn 
Bridges  in  dem  days,  an'  a  kid  cu'd  make  a  dollar  a  day,  and 
have  a  coupla  hours  fer  a  swim  in  de  river.  We  useter  swim 
from  de  footer  Pock  Slip,  an'  Tom,  or  Owney,  he  was  de  bes' 
swimmer  of  de  gang. 


Wlio  is  iriournerl  by  the  Bowery, 
n^t  because  he  wrote  a  book,  but  be- 
cause "he  was  on  the  level." 


"I  remember  one  winter  day  a  little  goil  — Mamie  McGloin, 
she  wuz— fell  overboard  off  de  ferryboat  as  she  wuz  in  de  slip. 
Tom  heerd  a  yell,  an'  he  drops  his  poipers  and  jumps  in  de  river 
after  her.  De  slip  wuz  full  of  ice,  but  Tom,  he  dives  an'  brings 
her  up  fin'ly.  She  wuz  near  dead,  an'  he  wuz  near  froze,  but 
de  passengers  wot  seen  it  staked  him  t'  fi'  dollars  f'r  de  poipers 
he  lost. 

"  De  gang  wuz  f'r  having  a  good  time  wid  de  fiver,  but  it 
wuz  nuthin'  doin'  ;  Tom  hoi's  out  a  quarter 
f'r  poipers,  an'  toins  d'  rest  of  it  over  t' 
Mamie's  mudder. 

"  When  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  Tom 
wuz  de  champeen  lightweight  of  de  Bowery, 
an'  him  fightin'  in  de  feaderweights.  Later  on 
ha  butts  inter  d'  welter  class  an'  it  wuz  den  he 
begins  callin'  hisself  Kildare.  I  wuz  his  man- 
ager an'  second  in  many  a  scrap.  We  useter 
fight  in  a  stable  back  in  Bayard  Street,  an' 
many  a  mill  was  pulled  off  dere. 

"  I  remember  one  night  Tom,  or  Owen,  wuz 
up  against '  Dixie  '  Holahan,  a  big  truck  driver 
f'm  Joisey.  Owney  had  'im  licked  all  ways  in 
de  foist  free  rounds,  and  puts  him  out  in  de 
next.  Dey  wuz  foightin'  f'r  a  .$2.5  poise  put 
up  by  de  Cont'nental  At'letic  Club  an'  all  ov 
it  to  de  winner. 

"  When  Holahan  comes  outen  his  trance  he 
begins  t'  boohoo.  '  Wot's  de  matter?  '  says 
Tom.  Holahan  tells  him  dat  his  woman  wuz  in 
d'  horspital  an'  two've  his  kids  had  been  sick 
an'  one  had  died  an'  as  how  he  was  hopin' 
t'  win  de  prize  money  f'r  to  bury  it.  Wot  does 
Owney  do?  He  digs  down  for  de  poise  an' 
bands  it  over  t'  Holahan.  'I  guess  youse 
needs  it  more'n  me,'  he  says,  says  he. 

"  When  he  wuz  tendin'  bar  down  t'  Steve 
Brodie's  any  one  wuz  good  f'r  a  drink,  when 
he  wuz  broke,  but  dey  all  had  t'  play  square 
or  out  dey  went.  It  wuzn't  a  healt'y  place 
f'r  graftin'." 


The  side  of  his  life  that  the  Bowery  knew  fittle 
about  is  told  in  other  newspaper  accounts.  "  His  incomplete 
achievement  builded  on  such  forbidding  foundations  and  dis- 
couraging beginnings,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Lerfge?-,  "  is  theme 
for  a  wonder  tale."     In  the  New  York  Tribune  we  read  this: 

"  He  did  some  newspaper  work  in  1900,  when  he  was  turning 
to  reform  work,  but  a  blow  that  was  later  supposed  to  have 
unbalanced  him  nearly  drove  him  back  to  the  depths  from  which 
he  had  risen.  He  had  received  the  first  impetus  to  intellectual 
effort  from  Marie  Rose  Deering,  an  East  Side  school-teacher. 
She  taught  him  to  read  when  he  was  thirty  years  old,  when  he 
went  to  an  evening  school  on  the  East  Side ;  taught  him  some 
of  the  fine  things  of  life,  and  was  responsible  for  all  the  writing 
that  he  did  afterward.  He  became  engaged  to  her,  and  was 
full  of  ambition  and  hope,  busy  in  his  chosen  work.  But  a 
week  before  they  were  to  be  married  she  died,  and  Kildare, 
grief-crazed,  was  laid  low  by  brain  fever. 

"  He  arose,  still  weak  and  ill,  with  all  the  money  he  had 
saved  swept  away  by  the  weeks  of  illness  and  convalescence. 
Nothing  went  right  for  him,  and  he  drifted  into  the  old  life  of 
odd  jobs  and  discouragement.  Then  he  saw  a  chance  to  recqver. 
A  magazine  offered  a  prize  for  a  love  story  ;  he  wrote  one  and 
won  the  prize.  Quickly  he  won  his  way  into  the  magazines. 
He  found  a  quick  market  for  his  literary  wai-es,  rehabilitated 
himself  financially  and  mentally,  and  was  soon  on  the  road  to 
success.  In  writing  his  prize  story  he  went  for  aid  to  Miss 
Leita  Russell  Bogartus,  who  as  Leita  Russell  was  contributing 
fiction  to  various  magazines,  and  some  time  later  they  were 
quietly  married. 

"  Kildare,  full  of  a  restless  spirit,  went  to  Venezuela  in  1901 
and  joined  the  unsuccessful  revolutionary  forces  then  trying  to 
depose  General  Castro.  He  was  a  general  in  the  revolutionary 
army,  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Government  forces,  and  was 
about  to  be  shot  when  he  escaped.  Then  he  came  back  to  New 
York  and  took  to  writing  fiction  in  earnest,  becoming  finally 
an  associate  editor  of  Pearson's  Magazine. 

"He  organized  and  became  head  of  the  Kildare  Publishing  Com- 
pany, was  a  trustee  of  the  National  Newsboys' Association,  and 
a  direct'^r  of  the  Social  Betterment  Movement.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reformed  Church  and  was  independent  in  politics." 


A  CAMPAIGN  TO  WIN  MEN   AND  BOYS 

WOMEN   AND   GIRLS   outnumber  the  men  and  boys 
in  the  Christian  churches  of  North  America  by  the 
somewhat  startling  figure    of    3,000,000.      No  one 
would  wish  to  see  the  situation  reversed,  observes  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Gilkey,  but  the  present  disparity  needs  amending.     And 
"  the  most  recent  and  in  many  ways  the  most  significant  of  our 
American  religious  movements,"  observes  this  writer  in    The 
Standard  (Baptist,  Chicago),  "  has  taken  this  field  and  task  as 
its  mission :  '  To  find   and   properly  relate   to 
the  Church   these  missing  3,000,000  of  North 
American    manhood.'"      The     movement  has 
adopted  a  characteristic  name  and  is  without 
denominational  bias.     Thus: 

" '  The  Men-and-Religion  Forward  Move- 
ment '  is  a  cooperative  attempt  of  all  the 
religious  organizations  working  especially 
among  men  and  boys,  to  make  the  year  1911- 
12  a  year  of  special  emphasis  on  Christian  work 
among  and  by  men  and  boys  ;  and  through  the 
special  campaigns  of  this  year,  to  bring  to  the 
Church  a  permanent  accession  of  membership 
and  working  strength  from  among  the  men  and 
boys  who  are  at  present  untouched  by,  or  only 
loosely  related  to,  the  Christian  Church.  The 
idea  of  such  an  aggressive  Christian  campaign 
among  men  has  been  in  the  thought  of  some  of 
the  Church  brotherhoods  for  some  time,  as  well 
as  in  the  plans  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  through  its  International  Com- 
mittee. The  great  success  of  the  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement  in  arousing  missionary 
interest  among  American  business  and  profes- 
sional men  has  proved  the  practicability  of  such 
a  campaign ;  and  during  the  last  summer  and 
fall,  the  idea  that  had  thus  taken  root  in  the 
minds  and  plans  of  several  religious  organiza- 
tions quite  independently  of  each  other,  has 
found  expression  in  this  well-organized  and  J^  '^Jj^  c'^T'' nliT' 
comprehensive  movement.  leader  of  the  "  Men 

"  Federated  in  this  movement  are  the  Church  ward  iMovement." 
brotherhoods  of  the  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Con- 
gregational, Disciples,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  United  Brethren, 
and  Presbyterian  denominations ;  the  International  Sunday- 
school  Association,  and  the  International  Committee  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations.  Its  control  is  vested  in  a  gen- 
eral committee  (called  the  Committee  of  Ninety-seven),  repre- 
senting all  the  participating  organizations  and  all  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee is  Mr.  J.  G.  Cannon,  president  of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank,  of  New  .York  City,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
financiers  of  that  city ;  and  among  the  well-known  members 
of  the  committee  are  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan ;  Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Mac- 
Farjand,  of  Washington,  Judge  S.  P.  Spencer,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Parker,  of  Chicago,  and  many  other  leaders  in 
the  business  and  professional  life  of  the  country.  The  '  cam- 
paign leader '  is  Mr.  Fred  B.  Smith,  the  successful  evangelist 
to  men,  of  the  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations. " 

The  methods  of  work  which  the  movement  proposes  are  de- 
scribed as  "  unique  and  aggressive  enough  to  justify  its  hope  of 
bringing  the  claims  of  the  Christian  life  and  service  attractively 
and  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  men  and  boys  of  the  coun- 
try." No  one,  apparently,  will  be  overlooked  by  such  a  care- 
fully organized  scheme  as  this : 

"  Beginning  in  September,  1911,  and  continuing  through  until 
May,  1912,  eight-day  campaigns  will  be  held  in  ninety  chief 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  '  teams  '  of  experts 
in  the  various  lines  of  Christian  work  for  and  by  men  and  boys. 
In  each  city  the  campaign  will  be  thoroughly  prepared  for, 
through  prayer  and  aggressive  work,  by  a  local  committee  of 
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100  men  representing  all  the  cooperating  organizations,  and  its 
results  will  be  followed  up  and  conserved  with  similar  care. 
The  campaign  in  each  city  will  consist,  not  only  of  evangelistic 
and  inspirational  meetings,  but  of  institutes  for  training  in 
successful  methods  of  work  for  and  by  men  and  boys.  Follow- 
ing these  central  campaigns,  similar  but  smaller  campaigns 
will  then  be  organized  in  from  eight  to  twenty  smaller  cities 
surrounding  each  of  the  ninety  main  centers.  In  this  way  it  is 
hoped  to  make  the  Christian  religion  a  matter  of  personal  con- 
cern and  thought  for  the  entire  manhood  of  the  two  countries 
during  the  year  1911-12  ;  and  while  the  movement  as  an  organi- 
zation will  then  have  served  its  purpose  and  cease  to  be,  the 
results  which  it  hopes  to  achieve  will  be  permanent. 

"  The  object  of  the  movement  has  been  offi- 
cially defined  as  '  an  effort  to  secure  the  per- 
sonal acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  indi- 
vidual manhood  and  boyhood  of  our  time,  and 
their  permanent  enlistment  in  the  program  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  world  program  of  daily  af- 
fairs.'  In  other  words,  stress  will  be  laid  on  four 
chief  aspects  of  the  Christian  gospel :  Personal 
commitment  and  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord ;  the  deepening  of  the  personal 
spiritual  life  through  Bible  study  and  prayer ; 
the  application  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  pro- 
gram to  all  the  relations  and  problems  of  life, 
industrial,  political,  and  social;  and  the  exten- 
sion of  this  Christian  cause  and  gospel  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  message  of  the  move- 
ment is  thus  to  be  at  once  evangelistic,  devo- 
tional, social,  and  missionary;  it  is  to  be  a  call 
to  deeper  life,  and  a  call  to  larger  service." 

It  is  too  early  to  forecast  results,  but  Mr. 
John  R.  Mott,  the  leader  of  the  Students' 
Volunteer  Movement,  is  quoted  in  this  pro- 
phetic strain  : 

"  If  the  conditions  on  which  God  works 
through  men  and  human  organizations  are  met 
— the  conditions  of  careful  preparation,  hearty 
cooperation,  self-sacrificing  devotion,  and 
above  all,  united  prayer  in  the  strong  sense  of 
complete  dependence  on  God — the  results  may 
Committee  of  the  y^^  greater  than  our  expectations  or  plans,  as 
will  be  campaign  ,         e  r^    j     y  mu  i.       i     Vi 

and-Religion  For-  works  of  God  always  are.  The  most  valuable 
and  abiding  of  these  results  will  not  be  calcu- 
lable in  statistics,  even  tho,  as  the  movement 
hopes,  100,000^  boys  and  men  may  be  led  to  the  personal  follow- 
ing of  Christ  through  its  agency.  Not  the  least  of  these  intang- 
ible, but  very  real,  results  will  be  a  new  demonstration  to  the 
world  and  a  new  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  churches  them- 
selves, of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Christian  churches  of  what- 
ever name  when  once  they  set  themselves  whole-heartedly  to 
the  tasks  to  which  Christ  calls  them  in  the  twentieth  century." 

Such  a  movement  partakes  of  the  nature  of  "  specialization," 
not  dissimilar  to  the  work  applied  to  the  Louisiana  swamps  to 
turn  them  into  rice-fields,  or  the  sage-brush  deserts  of  Col- 
orado, now  fertile  through  irrigation.  This  thought  is  treated 
by  Fayette  L.  Thompson  in  The  Christian  Advocate  (New 
York),  where  he  writes: 

"  Just  recently  it  has  begun  to  be  appreciated  that  the  gospel 
appeal  could  be  so  specialized  as  to  come  with  peculiar  power 
to  those  for  whom  this  specialization  was  intended.  We  are 
now  beginning  to  ask.  What  are  the  peculiar  elements  in  the 
methods  and  messages  of  Jesus  Christ  which  will  especially 
apply  to  men  ?  In  just  what  manner  does  the  gospel  relate  it- 
self to  the  life  of  men  and  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  men  living 
in  these  times  ?  Just  how  can  its  presentation  be  so  specialized 
as  to  appeal  with  peculiar  power  and  effectiveness  to  present 
life  conditions  ?  How  can  the  religious  teacher  so  interpret  and 
state  these  eternal  truths  as  to  challenge  the  attention  of 
resolute,  purposeful  men  and  enlist  their  manly,  enthusiastic 
cooperation  in  the  promulgation  of  the  program  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

"  Increasingly  a  goodly  number  of  men  are  feeling  that  here 
is  a  field  for  *  specialization  '  quite  as  worthy  and  commanding 
as  the  swamp  lands  of  Louisiana  or  the  deserts  of  Colorado." 
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UEV.  J.  A.  JOWETT, 

New  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Chiircli. 


DR.  S.  PARKES    CABMAN,  DR.  CHARLE.S   F.  AKEO. 

Of  the  Central  Congregational  At  present  pastor  of  the  Fifth 

Church,  Broolclyn.  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 

BRITISH    PASTORS    WHO    HAVE    BEEN    DRAWN    TO    AMERICAN  PULPITS. 


DR.  HUGH    BLACK, 

Of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
soon  to  settle  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 


OUR   IMPORTED   PASTORS 

RECIPROCITY  in  the  pulpit  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
England  and  America,  suggests  the  Rev.  Frederick 
•  Lynch.  He  is  moved  to  this  thought  by  the  reported 
acceptance  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  pulpit  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Jow^ett, 
of  Birmingham,  England.  We  have  as  great  preachers  in 
America  as  these  who  come  from  England,  he  asserts,  and  he 
is  therefore  led  to  question  if  it  is  not  time  for  "  our  British 
brethren  to  return  the  compliment  and  invite  some  American 
preachers  to  fill  their  vacant  pulpits."  Not  only  do  Dr.  Aked, 
Dr,  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  and  Dr.  Hugh  Black  suggest  this 
thought  of  one-sided  favors  to  Dr.  Lynch  by  their  more  recent 
coming  to  these  shores,  but  in  The  Christian  Work  and  Evan- 
gelist (New  York)  he  calls  the  roll  of  a  rather  long  list  of  im- 
portations, beginning  with  John  Hall,  and  continuing  with 
Robert  Collyer  and  Dr.  William  S.  Rainsford.  Dr.  George  A. 
Gordon,  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  might  be  added,  for 
he  is  the  gift  of  Scotland  to  this  country.  Only  he  differs  from 
the  others  in  that  he  adopted  America  as  his  home  before 
entering  the  ministry.  "  Besides  being  one  of  our  greatest 
preachers  he  is  foremost  among  the  religious  thinkers  of  the 
day."     Dr.  Jowett  is  described  in  these  words: 

"  He  is  different-  from  any  of  these  that  have  come  before 
him.  He  is  a  prince  of  sermon-makers.  Every  sentence  is  as 
finely  chiseled  as  the  stone  that  goes  into  the  perfect  cathedral. 
His  expositions  of  Scripture  are  luminous  and  suggestive.  He 
is  an  artist  with  the  voice.  He  makes  the  truth  of  the  New 
Testament  as  new  as  tho  it  were  uttered  yesterday.  He  leaves 
a  great  and  prosperous  church  to  come  to  America — a  church 
that  has  been  fortunate  in  its  pastors.  Dr.  Dale  was  pastor 
there  for  many  years.  Under  Dr.  Jowett's  pastorate  Digby 
Hall,  an  imposing  parochial  house,  has  been  built.  Dr.  Jowett 
will  find  many  friends  in  America." 

A  lay  view  of  this  interchange  is  to  be  found  in  a  forcibly 
exprest  editorial  in  The  Evening  Journal  (New  York).  It  con- 
cerns itself  mainly  with  the  imputation  that  fashionable 
churches  in  America  find  it  necessary  to  bring  their  preachers 
from  abroad.    We  read : 

"  Theatrical  managers  tell  us  that  for  '  leading  young  men  ' 
they  can  take  only  Englishmen.  They  say  that  the  voices  of 
native-born  Americans  are  crude,  and  their  manners  not  very 
good.  They  don't  know  how  to  get  in  or  out  of  a  room,  and, 
in  fact,  while  they  are  very  nice  individuals  on  the  sidewalk, 
they  don't  look  or  act  sufficiently  like  '  gentlemen  '  on  the  stage. 

"  Just  now  we  are  not  defending  American  actors,  we  are 
wondering  why  it  is  that  American  native-born  preachers  are 
not  suited  to  the  most  fashionable  American  churches  and  the 
highest  American  salaries — low  as  they  are. 


"  Surely  an  English  accent  is  not  absolutely  necessary  t 
salvation. 

"  Surely  the  gentlemen — especially  the  very  rich  ones — of  th 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  ought  to  prefer  an  Amer 
can.  For  the  clergyman  who  has  charge  of  that  church  ha 
got  American  sins  to  deal  with,  American  sinners,  America 
methods.  And  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  an  innocent  Di 
Jowett  from  Birmingham  will  have  any  conception  of  the  sort 
of  deviltry  that  his  very  prosperous  American  Trust  parishior 
ers  have  been  up  to.  And  if  he  doesn't  know  what  they  hav 
been  doing,  how  can  he  possibly  know  how  to  pray  for  ther 
or  save  them  ? 

"  The  Evening  Journal  suggests  that  American  sinners,  up  t 
date  in  the  latest  kind  of  American  sins,  and  presumably  boun 
to  start  on  their  long  eternal  journey  from  American  soil,  ar 
in  need  of  the  mediation  of  somebody  thoroughly  acquainte 
with  American  temptations.     An  American  preacher  woul 

BE  THE  THING. 

"  Incidentally  in  that  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  ther 
are  many  rich  men  who  feel  that  their  business  couldn't  pos 
sibly  go  on  without  protection.  Why  not  let  the  clerg>-me 
home-born  and  home-educated  have  a  little  of  that  protection 
There  is  no  body  of  men  less  selfish  than  the  preachers,  non 
that  think  more  of  spiritual  or  less  of  material  results.  But  i 
is  rather  discouraging  to  have  the  rich  souls  of  the  communit 
publicly  declare  that  home-made  salvation  is  not  good  enoug 
for  them.  Foreign  pictures,  butlers,  wines,  and  now  eve 
foreign  preachers!     Give  home  talent  a  chance." 

Another  aspect  of  Dr.  Jowett's  coming  that  has  been  discus 
in  the  papers  is  the  salary  that  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyteria 
Church  has  offered  him  in  return  for 'his  ministrations.  1 
seems  to  be  over  twice  the  amount  of  the  salary  he  has  bee 
receiving  in  Birmingham,  and  the  clergyman's  view  of  it 
munificence  is  said  to  have  been  exprest  to  the  trustees  of  th 
church  in  these  words  : 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  need  the  large  stipend  you  so  graciousl 
offered  me,  and  when  I  meet  the  officers  of  the  church  I  shal 
seek  their  judgment  as  to  what  is  the  equivalent  to  the  stipen 
I  am  receiving  in  my  present  charge.  This  will  make  me  pei 
fectly  happy  in  my  work." 

Such  an  unusual  view  draws  this  comment  from  the  Ne\ 
York  World: 

"  Dr.  Jowett  at  present  receives  £1,000,  the  specie  equivalen 
of  $4,866.50.  The  Fifth  Avenue  Church  offered  him  $12,000 
The  officers  of  the  church  must  now  judge  what  may  be  th 
New  York  equivalent  of  $4,866.50  in  Birmingham. 

"  When  they  have  found  it,  the  measure  it  will  give  of  thei 
careful  and  expert  determination  of  the  extent  to  which  tariff 
on  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  trust  methods  in  dis 
tribution,  delay  and  denial  of  rapid  transit,  and  other  cause 
have  raised  the  cost  of  living  in  New  York  will  interest  th 
people  at  least  as  much  as  does  Dr.  Jowett's  magnanimou 
disclaimer." 
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SAVING  .FRANCE'S  LITTLE    CHURCHES 

THE  LITTLE  .churches  of  France,  falling  into  decay 
under  the  Separation  Law  for  lack  of  funds  for  repairs, 
have  found  a  champion  in  the  Academician  Maurice 
Barres.  Cathedrals  and  churches  of  importance  are  kept  up 
because  they  are  "  classed  as  buildings  of  national  interest  for 
their  historical  associations  or  their  artistic  character,  and  as 
such  will  be  preserved."  But  no  one  is  responsible  for  the 
little  edifices  scattered  through  the  provincial  towns  and  vil- 
lages, points  out:  a-writer  in  The  Tablet  (London).  The  rnunici- 
palitios  have  "  no  wish  to  expend  money  on  the  preservation  of 
buildings  in  which  they  have  no  interest  and  the  purpose  of 
which  is  hateful  to  them."  Catholic  congregations  are  allowed 
to  occupy  them  to  avoid  tumults,  but  the  congregations  have  no 
power  and  often  no  means  to  do  what  is  necessary.  Mr.  Barres 
recently  spoke  in  the  Chamber  against  this  neglect  and  called 
upon  Premier  Briand  to  answer  what  the  Government  would  do. 
Some  of  the  facts  which  he  brought  forward  to  picture  the  sad 
lot  of  the  little  churches  are  thus  stated  in  this  Catholic  journal : 

"  The  municipalities  he  divided  into  three  classes :  first,  those 
which  without  any  reasonable  excuse  refuse  to  incur  expendi- 
ture on  the  churches  which  have  become  their  property; 
secondly,  those  which  decline  to  cooperate  with  Catholics  who 
are  ready  to  find  part  of  the  expense  ;  and,  thirdly,  those  which 
will  neither  do  the  work  themselves  nor  allow  Catholics  to  do 
it.  As  an  example  of  the  first,  M.  Barres  told  how  at  Lignieres, 
tho  the  commune  had  obtained  a  sum  of  15,000  francs  from  the 
oXdfahrique,  the  Mayor  simply  closed  the  church  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  dangerous.  To  illustrate  the  doings  of  the  second 
class  he  quoted  the  case  of  Souvigne  in  the  department  of  Deux- 
Sevres,  where  the  municipal  authorities  had  decided  to  pull 
down  the  belfry.  Against  this  course  Catholics  remonstrated 
that  it  would  be  better  to  spend  the  cost  of  demolition  on  re- 
pairs, and  allow  them  to  make  up  the  difference.  To  this, 
however,  the  Council  would  not  agree,  tho  they  eventually 
closed  with  an  offer  by  which  Catholics  undertook  the  whole 
cost.  Of  the  third  category  M.  Barres  brought  forward  several 
flagrant  instances.  Thus  at  Meridourt  in  the  Pas-de-Calais, 
and  at  Buxeuil  in  the  Aube  district,  where  the  cures  offered 
to  be  responsible  for  the  necessary  repairs,  permission  was 
gracelessly  refused.  At  Ville-sur-Arce,  where  all  that  was 
necessary  was  a  little  repa'r  to  the  entrance  of  the  nave,  the 
Mayor  avenged  himself  for  an  action  for  damages  brought 
against  him  by  the  cure  by  refusing  to  allow  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  by  shutting  up  that  part  of  the  church.  Again,  at 
Saint-Gervais-sur-Couches,  being  unable  to  get  a  reply  to  his 
offer  to  carry  out  the  repairs  necessary,  the  cure  applied  to  the 
Sub-Prefect  to  allow  him  to  have  the  church  examined  by  an 
architect.  But  this  was  refused  on  the  excuse  that  the  cure 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  church,  and  the  Mayor  declined  to 
ask  that  an  architect  should  be  brought  in." 

After  such  an  enumeration  of  instances.  The  Tablet  thinks 
it  "  difficult  to  deny  that  there  is  a  deliberate  plan  for  the  de- 
molition of  the  smaller  churches  of  France."  Mr.  Briand's 
reply  to  Mr.  Barres  was  not  without  hope,  tho  it  was  couched 
in  the  language  of  diplomacy.  He  said  that  "with  good  will 
on  the  part  of  Catholics,  even  the  lowly  village  churches  might 
be  saved."  "  Let  M.  Barres  appeal  to  them ;  he  would  be  lis- 
tened to ;  while  the  Administration,  on  its  part,  would  never 
refuse  to  cooperate  in  an  effort  for  the  preservation  of  the 
churches  and  would  employ  every  means  for  that  end."  The 
Temps  (Paris)  observes  that  Mr.  Barres's  "  stories  of  barbarism 
must  not  deceive  us  into  thinking  that  M.  Barres  was  telling 
of  a  voyage  to  the  heart  of  Africa.  It  is  here,  in  the  pleasant 
land  of  France,  that  these  things  are  done. "    We  also  read : 

"  The  Republique  Franqaise  has  been  equally  outspoken. 
Brushing  aside  all  talk  of  associations,  and  pointing  to  the 
force  of  the  facts  set  forth,  the  Republican  journal  tells  the 
Radicals  that  they  must  give  up  'the  idea  that  the  exercise  of 
worship  is  to  be  a  sort  of  reward  to  Catholics  who  are  their 
obedient  servants.'  Even  the  Nouvelles  was  compelled  to  say 
that  such  methods  were  a  gross  disservice  to  the  Republic  and 


that  '  respectable  Anticlericalism  '  had  no  need  of  the  barbarous 
malice  that  vents   itself  on  the  old  walls  of  village  churches." 


FAILURE  OF  "LIBERAL"  THEOLOGY 

THAT  "  LIBERAL  "  theology  has  made  an  almost  utter 
failure  in  Germany  is  asserted  by  one  of  its  leading 
spokesmen  in  a  liberal  religious  organ.  It  consists  too 
much  of  mere  negation,  he  thinks,  and  has  no  strong  faith  in 
.anything.  The  masses  have  rejected  it,  and  the  educated  have 
accepted  it  only  in  small  numbers.  Practically  it  is  a  failure, 
and  he  demands  a  reconstruction  along  new  lines,  with  new 
ideals  and  new  methods.  This  courageous  liberal  is  Rev.  Dr. 
Rittelmeyer,  of  Nuremberg,  and  he  writes  in  the  Christliche 
Welt  (Tubingen).     Here  are  the  main  points  of  his  argument: 

Let  us  ask  honestly  what  results  modern  theology  has 
attained  practically.  As  far  as  the  great  masses  of  work- 
ingmen  are  concerned  practically  nothing  has  been  gained. 
They  either  do  not  understand  it  or  they  distrust  it.  All  the 
public  discussions  and  popularization  of  modern  critical  views 
have  not  found  any  echo  or  sympathy  among  the  ranks  of  the 
^  laboring  people. 

And  how  about  the  educated  classes  ?  It  has  long  since  been 
the  boast  and  hobby  of  advanced  theology  that  it  and  it  alone 
will  satisfy  the  religious  longings  of  the  educated  man  who  has  >■ 
broken  with  the  traditional  dogma  and  doctrines  of  orthodox 
Christianity.  But  what  are  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  ?  It  is 
a  fact  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  among  the  educated 
who  thankfully  confess  that  they  can  accept  Christianity  only 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  taught  by  the  advanced  theologian. 
But  how  exceedingly  small  this  number  is!  A  periodical  like 
the  Christliche  Welt,  the  only  paper  of  its  kind,  has  not  been 
able  to  secure  more  than  five  thousand  subscribers,  altho  its 
contributors  are  the  most  brilliant  in  the  land  of  scholars  and 
thinkers  ;  while  periodicals  that  are  exponents  of  the  older  views 
are  read  by  tens  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands.  There  are 
whole  classes  of  society  among  the  educated  who  are  antagon- 
istic to  liberal  tendencies  in  religion.  Among  these  are  the 
officers  in  the  army  and  the  navy,  practitioners  of  the  technical 
arts  and  of  engineering,  and  almost  to  a  man  the  whole  world 
of  business.     It  is  foolish  to  close  our  eyes  to  these  facts. 

What  is  the  matter?  asks  this  writer.  What  is  the  weakness 
of  liberal  and  advanced  theological  thought  ?  These  are  some 
of  the  answers : 

"  One  trouble  is  that  modern  theology  has  entirely  grown  out 
of  criticism.  Its  weakness  is  intellectualism  ;  it  is  a  negative 
movement.  We  can  understand  the  cry  of  the  orthodox,  that 
advanced  theology  is  eliminating  one  thing  after  the  other 
from  our  religious  thought,  and  then  asks.  What  is  left  ? 
True,  we  answer,  God  is  left.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
modern  God-Father  faith  is  generally  a  very  weak  and  attenu- 
ated faith  in  a  Providence  and  nothing  more  ?  And  on  this 
subject  too  we  quarrel  among  ourselves,  whether  a  God-Father 
troubles  himself  about  little  things  only  or  about  great  things 
too,  such  as  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  We  do  the  same  thing  with 
Jesus.  We  speak  of  him  as  of  a  unique  personality,  as  the  highest 
revelation  of  the  Father,  and  the  like,  but  always  connected  with 
a  certain  skeptical  undercurrent  of  thought ;  but  we  do  not  ap- 
preciate him  in  his  deepest  soul  and  in  the  great  motives  of  his 
life.  He  is  not  for  modern  theology  what  he  is  for  orthodoxy, 
the  Savior  of  the  world  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankind." 

Quite  naturally  this  open  confession  of  a  pronounced  liberal 
attracts  more  than  ordinary  attention.  The  liberal  papers, 
including  the  Christliche  Welt  itself,  pass  it  by  without  fur- 
ther comment,  but  the  conservatives  speak  out  boldly.  Rep- 
resentative of  the  latter  is  the  Evangelische  Lutherische 
Kirchenzeitung  of  Leipzig,  which  says  : 

"The  psychological  and  spiritual  solution  of  Rittelmeyer's 
problem  is  not  so  hard  to  find.  The  soul  of  man  can  not  live 
on  negations.  To  stir  the  soul  there  must  be  positive  principles 
and  epoch-making  historical  facts,  such  as  are  offered  by  the 
scriptural  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  words.  There  can  be  re- 
ligious life  only  where  there  is  faith  in  him  who  is  the  truth 
and  the  life.  Liberal  theology  has  failed  because  it  has  nothing 
to  offer." 
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Don't  Wait  Too   Long   Before 
You  Wean  Your  Baby 

If  you  do  the  baby  is  likely  to  be  weak  and  anemic. 
Mother's  milk  is,  of  course,  the  best  food  for  young 
babies,  but  the  time  comes  when  it  isn't  sufficient  for 
the  fast-growing  body.  That's  the  time  to  begin 
using  Nestl^'s  Food,  because  Nestlk's  is  so  like 
mother's  milk  that  the  little  one  won't  notice  the 
difference. 

Cows'  milk,  full  of  germs  and  heavy  with  indigestible 
curds,  resembles  mother's  milk  only  slightly,  and  is 
not  the  right  food  for  a  little  body. 

Rely 


Nestle's 


Wean  the  baby  gradually.  Begin  aljout 
the  sixth  month  with  one  feeding  of 
Nestle's  a  day  and  increase  gradually 
until  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  the 
baby  is  entirely  weaned.  Thus  your  baby  will  pass 
the  most  critical  period  of  its  babyhood  without  even 
noticing  it. 

Nearest  to  Nestl^'s  Food  is  the  nearest  thing 
Mother's  '"  ^^^  world  to  mother's  milk.  It 
is  the  richest  cow's  milk  from  our 
own  sanitary  dairies,  with  th^  proteids 
made  digestible  and  the  sugar  and  fats  rightly  propor- 
tioned— all  under  scientific  direction.  This  splendid 
triumph,  the  result  of  care  and  science,  comes  to  you 
as  a  powder,  and  all  you  do  is  to  add  water  and  boil 
two  minutes  to  make  it  ready  for  the  baby -a  bone- 
building,  muscle-building,  delicate,   satisfying  Food. 

The  coDpon  brings  you  a  full-size  box  of  NESTLE'S 
free,  so  that  yoa  can  see  for  yourself  what  other 
mothers  have  discovered  for  forty  years  —  that 
NESTLE'S  is  the  only  sobstitnte  for  mother's  milk. 

HENRI  NESTLE,  92  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
Please  send  me,  free,  your  book  and  trial  package. 

Name 


Address 


REMEMBER  THE  NAME 


Shur-on 

SPECTACLES 


As    Comfortable    as    they 
are    Inconspicuous 

Different    from   all  others  in 
chanical  construction. 

Properly  adiusled.  they  will  not  mark  the  bridge 
or  the  nose,  slip  down  or  huit  behind  the  ears. 
Send  /or  information  that  -will  instruct 
and  protect  you. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO..  Ave.K.,  Rochester, N.  Y. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

"  PROSPERITY,"  said  Bacon,  "  dost  best 
X^  discover  vice ;  but  adversity  dost  best 
discover  virtue."  ''The  Want,"  in  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  elaborates  this  theme. 
The  poem  is  a  frank  facing  of  a  problem 
very  present  to  many  a  rich  home,  and  in- 
cidentally the  selection  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  the  force  of  simple,  clear  diction. 

The  Want 

By  Stephen  Phillips 

Wife,  the  the  massy  table  gleams 

With  glass  and  silver  rare. 
And  glow.s  with  many  a  far-sought  bloom. 

Which  inakelh  sweet  the  air, 

A  thought  is  knocking  at  my  brain, 

A  question  at  my  heart: 
Why  are  we  two,  who  seem  so  near, 

So  drearily  apart? 

Since  never  doubt,  or  soil  of  faith, 

Nor  wavering  of  a  thought, 
Nor  wrong  that  ruslies  into  words. 

Has  this  division  wrought. 

No  silent  ebbing  of  belief. 

Nor  hands  that  vainly  crave. 
Nor  sight,  of  all  illusion  cured. 

Nor  glamour  in  its  grave. 

Estrange;  a  kindness  yet  abides. 

The  gray  of  what  was  green; 
Yet  some  inexorable  want 

Broodeth  our  souls  between. 

True,  that  no  child  to  us  is  born, 

To  bind  us  with  its  eyes. 
Or  with  its  babble  closer  draw, 

Its  chuckle  toward  the  skies. 

But  oh,  the  want  is  deep  within! 

We  shrink  and  we  congeal 
In  dreadful  gliding  of  a  life. 

Where  oiled  is  every  wheel. 

The  shining  horses  without  noi.se 

Waft  us  on  cushioned  seat; 
And  softest  carpets  give  no  sound 

Back  to  our  moving  feet. 

On  straw,  without  some  stricken  house, 

How  dull  the  traffic  rolls! 
So  muffled  all  the  mighty  world 

Passes  our  languid  souls. 

Hence!  let  us  fly  a  mortal  ease, 

And  share  the  common  strife! 
Into  the  human  welter  plunge, 

And  lo.se  ourselves  in  lifel 

The  didactic,  masculine  muse  of  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  often  tires  us  with  prose 
preaching.  But  now  and  again,  as  in  "The 
Squanderer,"  from  The  Cosmopolitan,  it 
rises  into  a  splendid  song. 

The  Squanderer 

By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

God  gave  him  passions,  splendid  as  the  sun; 
Meant  for  the  lordliest  purposes,  a  part 
Of  nature's  full  and  fertile  mother  heart. 

From  which  new  .systems  and  new  stars  are  spun. 

.A.nd  now,  behold,  behold,  what  he  has  done! 
In  Folly's  court  and  carnal  Pleasures'  mart 
fie  flung  the  wealth  life  gave  him  at  the  start. 

(This,  of  all  mortal  sins,  the  deadliest  one.) 

At  dawn  he  stood,  potential,  opulent. 

With  virile  manhood,  and  emotions  keen 
And  wonderful  with  God's  creative  fire. 
At  noon  he  stands,  with  Love's  large  fortune  spent 
In  petty  traffic,  unproductive,  mean — 
A  pauper,  curst  with  impotent  desire. 


For  Iinp.tirott  IVorv©  Force 
Take  Uorsrord's  Acid   Plio.spiiate 

It  quiets  and  strensthetis   the  nerv  s,  relieves  ex- 
haustion, headache  and  impaired  digestion. 


Start  early — now — to  plan  your  decorat- 
ing for  this  Spring. 

If  you  wait  until  later  you  won't  be  able  to 
give  the  time  and  thought  you  should  to  select- 
ing the  best  wall  coverings  and  the  most  effect- 
ive decorative  schemes.  Haste  never  gets  the 
best  results.  ''jf- 

By  all  means  get  samples  of  Sanitas  np 
matter  what  kind  of  an  interior  you  plan  to 
decorate  or  redecorate. 

Sanitas  reproductions  of  the  finest  wall 
papers  and  wall  covermg  fabrics  are  really 
handsomer  than  these  materials  themselves. 
Sanitas  is  proof  against  fading,  cracking,  tearing,, 
and  only  a  damp  cloth  is  ever  needed  to:  re-' 
move  all  dust,  dirl  or  stjuns. 

Illustration  gives  a  hint  of  a  Sanitas  bed- 
room, with  a  cut -out  floral  border — pasted  on. 
This  is  one  of  the  latest  decorative  schemes. 

Sanitas  designs  for  living  interiors  are  dull 
finished  ;  for  bathrooms,  kitchens  and  pantries, 
glazed  tile  finish. 

Your  dealer  or  decorator  wil! 
show  you  Sanitas  and  demon- 
strate^  its  wonderful  service 
qualities.  Or  write  us  your 
needs  fully,  describing 
the  room  or  rooms  yuu 
wish  to  decorate,  and 
you  will  receivesuitable 
Sanitas  samples  and 
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f  WIPE  OFF  THLDJRT 
interior  sketches  free 

STANDARD  OIL  CLOTH  CO.,  Dept.  M 
320  Broadway  New  York 


S^^^^^  MERITAS 

I^ERT^   The  Ci.-aran(ee</ Oilcloth. 

When  buying  table  oil  cloth  ask 
(or  it  by  the  name  "Meritas." 
guaranteed    by   this  trade  mark 
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EVERy  \ARD  stamped  on  the  back  of  every  yard. 


The  lead  pencil  of  economy, 
cleanliness  and  quality 

T^e  BLAISDELL 

Paper  Pencil 

Every  grade  of  lead 
f  orevery  purpose, 
forschool, news- 
paper   work, 
pliotogra- 

^v^B.^^  v<-^v:vm.      pty,  etc 
Price,  one  to  ten  cents       >^^^«:»:v/>.  ■►.'s:**. 

each,  everywhere. 

Any  T%vo  Pencils 
Sent  Postpaid 

Two  best  gualitv  pencils  mailed  on 
receipt  of   ten  cents.      Offer  Includes 
colored  crayon  pencils  for  marking,  etc 
State  for  purpose  used  or  color. 

THE  BLAlSDELL  PAPER  PENCa  00^ 
4409  Wayne  Ave..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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A     world-weary 
Harper's  IVeekh/. 


TTiuiKi'rian     olegy     fi'^ra 


The  Keturii 

(From   tlu.    Ilung/irian   of  Jnmpli    Kisn) 

BV    HllAKMAS    O'SHEEL 

I  have  returned  and  set  mj'  wearied  feet 

Upon  the  accustomed  path  I  souglit   to  flee: 

I  have  grown  wise  and  tinow  tliat  this  is  meet; 
I  liave  been  chastened  and  liave  learned  to  see. 

Tlie  flood  of  my  desire  did  not  fail. 

And  toward  deliglit  until  the  last  I  yearned: 

Only,  I  .""".w  the  sun  sinl<  low,  and  pal(!; 

I  sa\v  winged  spirits  broken,  and  I  learned. 

I  .sailed  the  seas  and  found  no  ilap[)y  Isles; 

To  the  old  port  my  battered  ship  comes  in: 
Some  task  there  is  I  yet  may  do  aaywliiles; 

Night  will  come  soon  and  cover  away  my  sin. 

1  sought  too  greatly  and  my  heart  is  void: 
Spirit  of  Life,  altho  my  time  is  brief, 

Pour  yet  one  molten  moment  unalloyed — 
Not  joy,  not  joy,  but  some  redeeming  griefl 

P>om  tlie  tone  of  world-weariness  and 
cynicism  that  pervades  "Leaves  of  Life" 
(The  McGregor  Company)  we  should  take  the 
author  to  be  very  young.  But  several  poems 
in  the  book  are  a  little  above  the  average, 
and  "Spurned  Love,"  which  we  quote,  not 
only  contains  promise  but  a  certain  degree 
of  fulfilment. 

Spurned  Love 

Because  the  heart's  blood  mounting  to  lier  brow 

Glowed  like  far-flaming  Northern  Lights; 
Because  the  beauty  of  her  slender  throat 

Shone  wlute  as  .snow-tipt  mountain  heigluts; 
Because  the  burning  glory  of  her  hair 

Burst  on  the  sight  like  spun  star-shine; 
Because  her  melting  eyes  once  smiled  on  me 

I  swore  that  men  .should  know  her  mine. 

Because  I  came  on  knees  before  her  shrine, 

Begged  leave  to  kiss  her  garments'  train; 
Because  in  .scorn  she  spurned  me  from  her  feet, 

Her  eyes  agleam  with  high  disdain; 
Because  of  all  the  creatures  of  this  earth 

She  first  had  pas.sed  me  lightly  by; 
Because  of  this,  her  pride  of  .self  and  birth, 

I  swore  to  God  that  she  should  die. 

Because  that  hour  when  last  we  stood  alone 

She  hurled  my  words  back  in  my  face; 
Becau.se  she  stood  beneath  my  gleaming  knife, 

And  mocked  in  her  stern  pride  of  race; 
Because  of  all  her  charm  of  face  and  form, 

Her  tnilk-white  throat,  her  high-flung  head; 
Because  she  crusht  my  heart  and  spurned  my  love 

She  walks  to-night  among  the  dead. 

A  stray  song  from  the  Living  Age,  that  we 
have  just  discovered  among  our  miscella- 
neous clippings.     It  is  worth  reprinting. 

Ave  Soror 

By  Henry  Newbolt 

I  left  behind  the  ways  of  care, 

The  crowded  hurrying  hours, 
I  breathed  again  the  woodland  air, 

I  plucked  the  woodland  flowers: 

Bluebells  as  yet  but  half  awake. 

Primroses  pale  and  cool, 
Anemone.s  like  stars  that  shake 

In  a  green  twilight  pool — 

On  these  still  lay  an  enchanted  shade. 

The  magic  April  sun; 
With  my  own  child  a  child  I  strayed 

And  thought  the  years  were  one. 

As  through  the  copse  she  went  and  came 

!My  senses  lost  their  truth; 
I  called  her  by  the  dear  dead  name 

That  .sweetened  all  my  youth. 


$2618  Profit  Per  Acre 

On  a  patch  of  ground  containing  840  square  feet,  C.  C.  Woodruff,  of  Illinois, 
raised  produce  that  netted  him  S51.34 — or  at  the  rate  of  $2618  per  acre.  He 
probably  could  not  have  made  that  much  on  a  full  acre,  but  his  figures  go  to  show 
hovf  many  ways  there  are  to  make  and  save  money  in  the  ordinary  small  garden. 
There  is  money  in  back  yards. 

If  Your  Garden  Isn't  Producing  Good  Profit 

It's  Not  the  Garden's  Fault 

There  is  a  gold  mine  in  your  garden  if  you  know  how  to  find  it.  You  don't  have  to  seek 
far  or  work  hard  to  locate  it.  You  simply  have  to  inoiv  a  few  things,  either  by  experience  or 
from  some  one  who  is  an  expert  garden-miner.  One  of  the  latter  now  offers  to  owners  of  small 
gardens  the  new  booklet 

"GARDEN  GOLD" 

written  to  show  you  how  to  get  produce  and  profits  out  of  your  garden.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  people 
have  done  it— men  like  Chas.  C.  Woodruff,  of  Illinois,  who  raised  fifty-five  dollars'  worth  of  produce  on  840 
square  feet  of  ground — at  the  ratcof$2,8o5  worth  per  acre  a  season:  or  H.  S.  Weber,  a  Pennsylvania  gardener, 
who  figured  his  year's  receipts  on  a  patch  of  seven  acres  at  $1700, 

Read  these  subject  headings  that  occur  here  and  there  in  this  great  little  book,  and  then  read  how  you 
can  get  it  at  a  bars,'ain: 

"Locating  the  Garden  Mine,"  "Small  Areas  Most  Profitable,"  "The  Secret  of  Drawing  Fertility  from 
the  Air,"  "Planting  Pointers."  "Methods  of  Keeping  Moisture  in  Soils,"  "Storing  for  High  Winter  Prices." 
"$500  Annually  per  Acre'.'  (from  Celery),  "Sweet  Potatoes,  a  Paying  Specialty,"  "How  to  Market  Vege- 
tables," etc.,  etc. 

Reduce  the  Cost  of  Living 

If  you  raise  no  garden  vegetables  for  market,  you  can  still  raise  them  for  your  own  table;  it  is  amazing 
how  even  a  tiny  back  yard  can  cut  down  huckster  bills.  All  it  needs  is  intelligent  care  and  a  handbook  that 
is  especially  adapted  for  money-making  in  small  patches  of  ground — in  other  words,  "Garden  Gold." 
There  is  only  one  way  to  get  this  new  and  valuable  work,  and  that  is  with  Farm  Journal, 
Farm  Journal  comes  once  a  month,  and  each  copy  is  a  kind  of  little  brother  to  "Garden  Gold,"  It  is  an 
intimate,  friendly,  neighborly  sort  of  paper  with  well  written  departments  that  will  appeal  to  every  member 
of  your  family.  Every  pa^e  is  full  of  the  soundest,  most  practical  reading,  the  most  helpful  information  on 
gardening,  poultry,  horses,  berries,  fruit,  the  dairy,  and  all  the  multitude  of  farm  interests.  A  splendid  new 
series  of  articles  called  "Back  to  the  Soil,"  by  city  people  who  have  actually  gone  to  the  country,  and  who 
give  the  most  absorbing  accounts  of  their  successes  or  failures.  Farm  Journal  is  the  standard  agricultural 
paper  of  the  world.  Has  750.000  subscribers  already,  and  insists  on  a  full  million.  Regardless  of  what  yon 
may  think  noiv.  it  is  the  paper  for  you  if  you  have  a  back  yard,  a  berry  patch,  a  fruit  tree,  a  few  hens,  or  any 
patch  of  ground  as  large  as  a  napkin.    Unlike  any  other  paper. 


50c 


Farm  Journal  for  bal- 
ance of  1911  and  all 
1912  and  one  copy  of 
Garden  Gold/  postpaid 

Book  and  Paper  may  go  to  different 
addresses  if  necessary 

"Garden  Gold"  and  Farm  Journal  will 
make  money  for  any  garden  owner  who  will 
read  them.   Just  cut  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 

Farm  Journal,  149  Clifton  St.  Philadelphia 


FARM  JOURNAL 

149  Clifton  St.,  Philadelphia 

-Gentlemen  -I  enclose  50c.,  for  which  send  ore  copv 
of    "Garden  Gold"    (postpaid)    and    Farm   Journal  for 


balance  of  191 1  and  all  1911,  to 


Name . 


P.  O 


R.  K.  D.  or  St State. 
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Scientific  Management 

applies  to  the  typewriter 
equally  as  well  as  to  railroads. 
That  which  eliminates  extra  work 
and  motions  is  scientific  saving. 


^  O  O  04 


^bu  Press  One  Key  Once 

to  write  any  one  of  the 
characters  on  the  complete 
straiqht-line  keyboard  of  the 


Model  lO 

This  is  true 
of  no  other 
typevs^riter. 


Write  for   folders  describing  thi«   and 

fourteen  other  exclusive  Smith  Premier 

advantages. 

We  manufacture  ten  different  mqdels 

of    billing  and   bookkeeping  machines 

to  take  care  of  all  the  known  up-to-date 

business  systems. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 
Company,  Inc. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

BraBchefi  everywhere. 


/^^ 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak* 
If  it  isn't  Eastman,  it  isn't  Kodak  Film. 


DEPENDABLE 


Safeguard  your  photographic  results  by  making  sure 
that  It  Is  genuine  Kodak  film  with  which  you  load  your 
Kodak.  Look  for  "  N.  C."  on  the  package  and  "  Kodak  " 
on  the  spool  end. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  n.  y..  The  Kodak  aty. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

DR.  REDER'S   "ORDER  OF    THE    BATH" 

nPHE  title  of  "Commander  of  the  Bath" 
-*■  seems  to  be  due  Dr.  A.  R.  Reder,  Chief 
of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Aurora,  111.,  who 
began  his  regime  with  the  peremptory  order 
to  the  inhabitants  to  "take  a  bath  or  go  to 
jail."  As  we  read  the  story  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  it  seems  that  Aurora  has  a  population 
of  some  31,000,  largely  made  up  of  Hvm- 
'j;arians,  Rumanians,  Lithuanians,  Slavs, 
and  Mexicans,  huddled  together  in  small 
frame  huts,  imsanitary',  and  without  any 
provisions  for  baths  or  running  water,  or 
even  for  any  water  at  all.  Dr.  Reder  found 
as  many  as  twentj'  persons  sleeping  in  one 
room  no  more  than  twenty  feet  long,  fifteen 
feet  wide,  and  six  feet  high,  in  a  city  with  ho 
public  baths.  Yet  these  atrocious  conditions 
existed  among  the  foreign  population  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  but  because  of  the  un- 
clean quarters  provided  for  them.  Yet,  as 
Dr.  lieder  says,  "  This  foreign  element  is  of 
a  thrifty  good-nature,  possessing  good  phy- 
sique, and  not  of  the  'race-suicide'  type"; 
and,  naturally,  they  believed  that  so  long  as 
they  v/ere  housed  and  huddled  together  by 
Americans,  who  rented  them  places  without 
accommodations  to  promote  cleanliness, 
they  were  doing  what  was  right.  They  had 
no  one  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  and  nothing 
to  do  it  with.     We  read  on: 

With  an  outbreak  of  disease  threatening 
in  consecjuence  of  these  conditions,  upon  t>- 
kingofhceDr.  Reder  issued  an  order  thateverj' 
one  should  take  a  bath  at  least  once  a  w('<'k, 
under  pain  of  imprisonment. 

Then  he  framed  a  set  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  public  health  and 
had  them  printed  on  cards  in  the  various 
languages  of  the  people  living  in  Aurora. 
These  were  posted  everywhere — in  every 
room  of  every  house  or  hut  occupied  by  the 
poorer  classes;  and  the  people  were  notified 
that  city  officers  would  visit  their  homes  each 
\veek  to  see  that  the  rules  were  enforced. 
This  was  not  all.  Dr.  Reder  compelled  the 
property-owners  to  provide  water-basins, 
water,  and,  in  many  cases,  bath-tubs  for  their 
poor  and  ignorant  tenants. 

The  rules  issued  were  as  follows: 

NOTICE     TO     HOUSEHOLDERS      AND    PROPERTY- 
OWNERS 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Health,  City  of 

Aurora 

The  following  rules  and  rerjulations  per- 
taining to  health  must  be  observed,  under 
penalty  of  the  law: 

1.  All  rooms  mu-st  be  kept  clean  and  well 
ventilated,    especially   sleeping-rooms. 

2.  Floors  must  be  thoroughly  swept  each 
day  and  scrubbed  at  least  once  a  week. 

3.  Not  more  than  two  persons  may  sleep 
in  a  small  room,  and  not  more  than  five  in  a 
moderate-sized  room,  size  to  be  determined 
by  Health  Officer. 

4.  Windows  must  be  kept  open  in  all  bed- 
rooms. 

rt.  Yards  must  be  kept  free  from  all  rul)- 
bish.  slops,  and  refuse.     This  breeds  disease. 
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().  Keep  your  homos  as  free  from  flics  as 
[)ossible. 

7.  Inmates  of  all  houses  must  not  spit  on 
the  floors. 

8.  All  persons  are  requested  to  hatlu;  at 
least  once  each  week. 

9.  Bed-clothing  must  bo  thoroughly  aired 
at  least  once  a  week. 

10.  Water-closets,  sinks,  wash-bowls,  etc., 
must  be  kept  strictly  clean. 

11.  Place  garbage  in  regulation  garbage- 
cans  and  set  them  out  on  day  of  collection. 

12.  The  above  rules  nuist  be  .strictly  ob- 
served, and  any  violation  will  be  prosecuted 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

The  City  Health  Officer  will  visit  your 
places  each  week  to  see  that  the  rules  arc 
enforced. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

Dr.  Redek,  Health  Officer. 
Frank  Michels,  Chief  of  Police. 

The  effect  of  these  orders  was  wonderful. 
Dr.  Reder  proved  that  people  do  not  always 
live  like  hogs  from  choice,  and  that  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  little  health  education,  for  which 
the  people  are  eager  and  thankful. 

"In  places  where  they  never  knew  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  bath-tul)  they  now 
have  them  and  use  them,"  says  Dr.  Reder. 
"The  people  take  to  the  water  like  ducks. 
Far  above  my  expectations,  these  people, 
who  had  never  known  wliat  it  meant  to  take 
a  bath,  have  obeyed  the  order  to  the  letter." 

Not  a  single  arrest  for  failing  to  take  a 
bath  was  necessary,  and  so  far  there  has  not 
been  a  single  prosecution  for  failing  to  com- 
ply with  the  health  orders. 

"This  is  a  big  start,  especially  in  a  city 
without  public  baths,"  says  Dr.  Reder. 
"  What  our  cities  and  towns  need  most  of  all 
are  free  public  baths,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Aurora,  if  the  peoi)le  are  told  what  to  do  for 
their  health,  and  if  landlords  are  compelled 
to  furnish  water  and  Ijath-tubs  to  tenants 
who  pay  for  these  things,  the  people  will  be 
clean." 

Such  a  crusade  as  this  of  Dr.  Reder's  in 
Aurora  is  an  innovation.  How  many  per- 
sons in  all  our  cities,  especially  in  our  larger 
cities,  go  unwashed  for  week.s — months — 
at  a  time!  In  many  tenements,  well  fitted 
with  bath-tubs,  the  ignorant  inhal)itants 
dump  coal  and  wood — anything  and  every- 
thing into  them  except  water  and  themselves. 
As  Dr.  Reder  says,  what  the  people  need  is 
health  education.  ^Vhy  not  educate  them  in 
the  use  of  water  and  bath-tubs? 

Our  public  schools  are  doing  nuich  toward 
teaching  children  to  be  clean,  and  many  of 
our  newer  school-houses  are  eciuipped  with 
shower-baths  for  both  girls  and  boys;  and 
when  a  pupil  enters  the  class-room  showing 
signs  of  not  h.iving  had  a  bath  "for  a  long 
time,"  down  he  or  she  goes  for  a  bath. 

The  movement  has  spread  far  and  wide. 
In  the  public  schools  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
tlu!re  are  regular  classes  in  the  art  of  bathing, 
where  the  children  are  taught  cleaidiness. 
In  place  of  desks  are  sunken  individual 
bath-tubs,  'i'he  children  got  into  the  tubs, 
the  water  is  turned  on,  and  they  are  taught 
how  to  bathe.  In  lialtimore  and  in  Kansas 
City,  Mi.s.souri,  which  are  not  blest  with  pulilic 
bath-houses,  the  ordinary  fire  hydrant  servos 
the  purpose,  a  rubber  hose  being  attached 
and  water  sprayed  on  the  children  in  the 
street. 

There  is  no  city  or  to\\ni,  however  small, 


NEW  ENGLAND  stands  for 
conservatism,  sound  morals 
and  solid  principles  of  doing 
business.  Theconservatismofthe 
New  Englanderis  proverbial— the 
progressiveness  and  stability  of 
New  England  industries  is  fast 
becoming  a  topic  of  keen  interest 
to  the  investing  public  all  over 
America. 
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Stocks  of  New  England  manufacturing 
companies,  and  especially  of  its  best  textile 
industries,  have  proved  and  are  today  one 
of  the  safest  and  best  opportunities  for  in- 
vesting money,  particularly  for  those  who 
have  had  the  foresight  to   buy  them  when   they  were  originally  issued. 

I  have  a  large  clientele  of  investors  of  moderate  means,  who  have  sought  my 
advice  and  guidance  in  the  investment  of  their  savings  and  income  for  years  past.  I 
have  won  their  confidence  by  sane  and  safe  advice  regarding  the  slocks  which  I 
have  recommended  as  safe  and  profitable  investments.  I  personally  subject  every 
security  I  recommend  to  a  rigid  investigation. 

I  am  a  specialist  in  the  best  dividend  paying  New  England  manufacturing 
stocks.  The  man  with  one  hundred  dollars  to  invest  has  just  as  good  a  chance  as 
the  one  with  ten  thousand.  It  makes  no  difference  where  you  live,  you  can  do 
business  with  me  by  mail  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

THE  USWOCO  MILLS,  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 

One  of  the  best  New  England  textile  manufacturing  stocks  to  be  bought  today 
is  the  7%  Guaranteed  Sinking  Fund  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock  of  USWOCO 
MILLS  to  net  6.36%.      The  following  are  the  fundamental  points  about  this  stock: 


1.  The  property  is  the  most  modem  and 
up-to-date  worsted  mill  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  It  is  controlled  and  operated  by  the 
United  States  Worsted  Company,  a  six 
milliop  dollar  Corporation,  whose  trade 
methods,  selling  organization,  and  man- 
agement are  second  to  none  in  the 
country. 

3.  Through  the  operation  of  the  terms 
of  the  lease,  this  PreferredStockis  secured, 
principalandinterest,by  the  United  States 
Worsted  Company,  and  this  security 
amounts  substantially  to  the  same  thing 
as  an  underlying  mortgage  on  the  entire 
property  of  the  United  States  Worsted 
Company,  making  the  payment  of  interest 
and  ultimate  retirement  of  principal  a 
moral  certainty. 

4.  Under  this  same  lease  there  is  a 
sinking  fund  provided,  which  will  afford 
a  good  market  for  this  stock  at  all  times 
and  at  assured  prices. 

5.  No  mortgage  can  ever  be  placed 
upon  this  plant  without  the  consent  of  the 
preferred  stockholders. 

6.  The  stock  is  limited  to  a  total  issue 
of  $1,000,000  and  cannot  be  increased. 
It  cannot  be  called  or  retired  until  January 
1st,  1931,  or  thereafter,  and  only  then  at 
not  less  than  $1 1 5  per  share  plus  accrued 


dividend,  so  that  the  purchaser  of  this 
stock  at  the  present  market  price  will  re- 
ceive on  his  investment  6.36%  for  twenty 
years,  and  in  addition  every  year  his  in- 
vestment becomes  more  secure  through 
the  action  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

7.  The  demand  for  the  product  of  the 
United  States  Worsted  Company  hasbeen 
so  great  that  they  have  been  obliged  to 
operate  their  four  present  plants  night 
and  day  for  some  time  past,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Uswoco  Mills  is  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  rapidly 
growing  business. 

8.  The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  of 
Boston,  the  largest  and  best  known  bank- 
ing institution  in  New'England,  has  been 
engaged  as  trustee  for  the  stockholders, 
to  receive  all  money  under  the  terms  of 
the  lease,  to  see  to  it  that  the  lease  is  lived 
up  toinevery  particular,  to  pay  the  quar- 
terly dividends  as  they  become  due  and  to 
administer  the  sinking  fund.  This  fact 
guarantees  beyond  peradventure  that  all 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  will  be  per- 
formed to  the  letter. 

9.  The  net  earnings  of  the  United 
States  Worsted  Company  for  the  past 
year  exceeded  five  times  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  the  year's  dividends  on 
the  Uswoco  Preferred  Stock. 


I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  circular  relating  to  the  United 
States  Worsted  Company  and  the  7*,(  Preferred  Stock  of  the 
Uswoco  Mills  which  I  have  prepared  and  which  is  based  on  my 
personal  investigation  of  the  conditions.     Send  for  circular  A. 

The  present  price  of  the  stock  is  $iio  a  share,  to  net  6.36'^ . 
You  can  buy  one  share  or  one  thousand. 

Send  for  list  of  over  forty  ofthe  leading  banks  in  New  England, 
with  whom  I  carry  deposits  and  do  business,  to  any  of  whom  you 
may  write  for  references  as  to  my  record  and  integrity. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  $U0,  $1,000.  OR  $10,000  TO  INVEST  NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  LIVE— WRITE  ME  TODAY 

THOMAS    C.    PERKINS    43  Connecticut  Mutual  Building.Hmrtford,Conn..U.S.  a. 
Incorporated 
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Buffalo  LnMSiKBiGS  Wm 


The  habit  that  cures. 

\  SK   your   physician  what  will  cure 

-^    ^   you  of  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  gravel, 

or  Bright's  disease.      If  he  Is  honest  and  frank  with  you, 
he   will    answer,    "  Nothing  will  cure  you  without    a 

CHANGE    IN    YOUR     HABITS    OF    LIFE," 

Ask  him  if  your  habits  as  to  drinkin^^  are  important,  and  see 
if  he  doesn't  answer,   '*  Most  important  of  all." 

If  he  seems  reluctant  to  tell  you  what  to  drink,  say: 
'  Doctor,  if  I  got  into  the  habit  of  taking  a  glass  of  Buffalo 
LiTHiA  Springs  Water  three  or  four  times  a  day,  how  would 
it  affect  my  health?  " 

Then  listen  carefully  to  his  answer,  and  think  it  over. 

Remember,  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water  is  not  a 
medicine^  it  is  a  pure  natural  water.  Drinking  it  is  the  habit 
that  cures.  Get  an  unquenchable  thirst,  drink  it  every 
hour,*  drink  it  to  excess  if  you  can. 

Ask  your  doctor  what  the  effect  will  be. 

If  you  don't  like  to  ask  him  this,  write  and  ask  us  what 
eminent  physicians  have  said  about  the  effect  of  this  *'  Buffalo 
drinking  habit"  on  people  who  had  your  trouble. 


Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water  is  a 
natural  mineral  water,  from  the  his- 
toric Buffalo  Springs  in  Virginia.  It 
is  known  the  world  over  for  its  peculiar 
medicinal  powers,  especially  in  rheu- 
matism, eout.  gravel,  diabetes, 
Bi-i<;ht's  disease,  gall  stones,  and  all 
disrases  caused  by  uric  acid. 

It  ii  Iwttled  in  a  modern  sanitary 
plant  viiiht  at  the  springs,  just  as  it 
liuhbles  from  the  rock,  ptire  and 
unudulterated,  under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  bacteriologist. 


It  is  put  up  in  new  sterilized  half- 
gallon  hott\es,vtK\c\i  tive  never  refilled . 
Each  cork  bears  a  seal  with  this  trade- 
mark stamped  on  it. 

It  is  sold  everywhere  by  leading 
druggists,  grocers,  and  mineral  water 
dealers. 

If  not  on  sale  near  you.  write  us, 
giving  your  dealer's  name,  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Guaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  act,  June  30^  1906. 
Serial  No.  15,055. 
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uf^^^tlrCt'^WiOf^  LIGHTING 
ji^fft'^Jiii^     SYSTEM  T-or-   a 

* 

Wi 

Larger  and  more  elaborate  systems  at  pro- 
portionate  prices.      The   most    up-to-date, 
economical, and  complete  lighting  system  on 
the  market.  Beautiful  fixtures  for  the  home. 
Attractive  high  candle  power  inverted  arcs 
for  stores,  halls,  etc     Rest  proposition  for 
hustling  agents.    Write  today  for  terms  nnd 
territory.  Catalogue  Free.     SUPERIOR 
MFG.  CO.  276  Second  St..Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

■^ 
« 

Order  it  Heaven's  First  Law 

Keep   your  important   papers  and  documents  neatly  and 
conveniently  assembled   so  you   can    instantly   lay   your 
hands  on  them.     Use  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
the  best        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  16c.  niaGAIU  CUP  CO.,  New  York 


APPLE 


AND 


BOOKLETS;  telling  how  the 
$5.00  a  box  Apples  and 
Sweepstakes  Winner  Grapes 
are  grown  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful orchard  valley  in  the 
world;  both  booklets  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  10c,  stamps 
or  silver.  Address  Secretary 
IMPROVEMENT     CO.,    Clarkston,    Wash. 


GRAPE 


Chairs  &  Tricycles 

For  invalids  and  Cripples 

Worthington  Co. 

409  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  0. 


'  »6BtlRErt<l3«*M)EIN 


wt  HaMiianlmeapple Juice 


A  wonderful,  new, 
healthful,  all-the-year- 
round  drink.  Physicians 
prescribe  it  in  throat,  stom- 
ach and  intestinal  troubles. 

A  refreshing  drink  during  fever 
convalescence.  At  Druggists,  Gro- 
cers and  Soda  Fountains.  Trade 
supplied  through  regular  chan- 
nels.    Write  for  Booklet. 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS  CO..  LTD. 
112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


that  need  go  without  public  bath-houses. 
The  Free  Public  Bath  Commission  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  has  successfully  installed 
portable  bath-houses  of  wood  and  sheet-iron 
for  a  very  small  cost,  easily  within  the  reach 
of  any  community.  What  is  more,  iy  the 
beginning  this  commission  put  up  tent 
shower-baths  on  vacant  lots  and  on  street 
corners  at  a  niost  trifling  expenditure.  The 
only  thing  necessary  is  a  fire  hydrant,  or  a 
pump,  for  the  water. 

Health-(  )fficer  Reder  of  Aurora  says  that 
the  city  is  not  installing  any  public  baths, 
because  it  has  not  the  money  just  now,  but 
when  he  and  the  other  city  officials  learn  of 
the  inexpensive  pul)lic  bath-houses  in  Balti- 
more there  will,  no  doubt,  be  some  installed 
without  further  delay. 

The  Fox  River,  which  divides  Aurora  into 
an  east  and  a  west  side,  like  so  many  of  our 
beautiful  Eastern  streams,  is  defiled  by 
sewage.  Batavia,  (jeneva,  and  many  other 
up-river  towns  dump  their  sewage  into  the 
Fox  River,  but,  in  spite  of  this  and  even 
when  the  river  is  in  a  very  low  stage  in  the 
summer-time,  many  persons,  particularly 
children,  bathe  in  its  waters  for  want  of 
something  l,>etter. 

One  of  the  principal  occvipations  of  the 
Slavs,  Rumanians,  Lithuanians,  Hungarians, 
and  Mexicans  in  and  around  Aurora  is  the 
digging  of  sewers  and  the  laying  of  sewer- 
pipes,  but,  altho  they  are  working  for 
sanitary  sewage  disposal,  they  fail  to  heed 
the  dangers  they  are  themselves  exposed  to. 
These  people  do  work  Americans  will  not  do, 
and,  partly  through  fault  of  these  same 
Americans,  they  live  in  uncleanness.  In 
many  cases  these  people  use  the  cellars  of 
their  houses  for  bedrooms.  The  worst  con- 
ditions were  found  by  Ur.  Reder  among  the 
.Armenians. 

As  these  people  have  only  about  10  per 
cent,  of  women  among  them,  they  reside  in 
boarding-houses,  where  overcrowding  is  in- 
evitable. In  one  Armenian  boarding-house 
in  Aurora  Dr.  Reder  found  the  boarding  boss 
and  his  wife  sleeping  in  one  comer  of  the 
kitchen;  in  another  comer  was  a  stove  near 
which  was  the  "dining-room"  table,  and  in 
the  two  remaining  corners  were  beds  for 
lodgers  doing  double  shift  for  day  and  night 
workers.  The  boarding  boss  and  his  wife 
slept  on  the  floor. 

"These  housing  conditions  are  a  disgrace 
to  civili.'?ation,"  says  Dr.  Reder.  "Such 
crowding,  dirt,  and  filth  is  un-American,  and 
should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  American  city. 
But,  as  I  have  .said,  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault 
of  the  poor  ignorant  Armenian,  Slav,  and 
Lithuanian  workers,  who,  being  largely  rural 
people,  are  not  used  to  city  barracks,  as  it  is 
the  greed  of  their  landlords,  who,  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  admit,  are  in  too  many  cases 
Americans,  at  least  by  birth." 

Dr.  Re'ler  says  that  what  helped  to  give 
hhn  the  idea  of  his  radical  health  crusade — 
his  now  famous  "  take-a-bath-once-a-w'eek- 
or-go-to-jail"  order — was  that,  while  making 
professional  calls  in  the  country,  he  noticed 
the  care  and  attention  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs  received,  how  careful  the  farmers  were 
to  keep  them  clean  and  their  housing  sanitary. 
"The  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,"  says  Dr. 
Reder,  "were  well  cared  for,  kept  clean, 
properly  fed  and  housed,  and  isolated'when 
sick.  Public  health  is  a  public  asset;  a  sound 
man  can  do  more  work  than  a  sick  man; 
therefore  it  behooves  every  one,  employers 
especially,  to  promote  public  health,  and  a 
bath  is  the  first  and  fundamental  step." 
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The  Tired  American 


Business  Man 


BEECHER'S  HUMOR 
EN.  HORATIO  C.   KINO,  who  was  a 
warm  friend  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 

gives  us  some  interesting  reminiscences  of 
him  in  The  Christian  Endeavor  H'orW  (Boston). 
He  was  a  college  student  when  he  first  heard 
Beecher  lecture,  going  twenty  miles  by 
omnibus  to  hear  him,  and  was  greatly  imprest 
by  the  lecturer's  "natural  style"  of  oratory. 
But— 

On  my  mentioning'  this  incident  to  Mr. 
lieeeher  when  I  came  to  Brooklyn  he  smiled 
and  replied  that  it  cost  him  three  years  of 
contiimous  and  arduous  practise  to  acquire 
that  so-called  natural  style,  that  as  a  youth 
he  was  timid  and  halting  in  speech  and  afraid 
of  his  own  voice. 

He  took  les.sons  in  elocution  under  Lov- 
ell,  the  compiler  of  the  old  "  United  States 
Speaker,"  the  pioneer  of  American  collec- 
tions, and  haunted  the  woods  to  practise 
with  only  the  trees  and  the  birds  for  his  audi- 
ence. He  recited  set  pieces  and  declaimed 
extempore,  halloed,  yelled,  and  gesticu- 
lated until  he  acquired  almost  perfect  control 
of  his  voice  and  gesture  and  then  went  forth 
to  charm  and  convince  by  an  eloquence  un- 
paralleled in  my  experience. 

It  will  surprize  many  to  learn  that  "while 
his  sermons  were  replete  with  illustration, 
he  rarely  told  an  anecdote."  Indeed,  we  are 
told,  "he  had  no  verbal  memory,  and  could 
never  trust  himself  to  quote  a  text  or  even 
to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  pulpit." 
Here  are  some  instances  of  his  humor: 

The  aptness  of  his  illustration  often  aroused 
laughter,  when  if  read  as  afterward  printed 
it  would  scarcely  provoke  a  smile.  It  was  his 
inflection  and  manner  that  did  it. 

He  could  be  caustic  as  well,  as  a  smart  but 
careless  reporter  learned  to  his  discomfiture 
after  writing  to  Mr.  Beecher,  "  You  made  an 
ass  of  yourself  last  evening,"  referring  to  the 
latter's  address  at  a  Cleveland  political  meet- 
ing.    Mr.  Beecher  promptly  replied: 

"  Dear  Sir:  The  Lord  saved  you  the  neces- 
sity of  making  an  ass  of  yourself  by  making 
you  one  at  the  beginning,  and  his  work  stands 
sure." 

It  was  many  years  ago,  and  all  the  par- 
ticipants have  passed  away,  so  I  think  I 
do  not  betray  any  confidence  by  telling  a 
unique  story  of  the  great  orator's  ready  wit. 
1  shall,  however,  suppress  the  name  of  the 
chief  actor,  concealing  him  under  the  pseud- 
onym of  Smith.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he 
was  a  multimillionaire  and  the  practical 
owner  of  one  of  the  great  railroad  systems  of 
the  country. 

He  had  lost  his  wife,  and  the  conventional 
period  of  mourning  had  not  expired  when  he 
desired  to  go  to  Europe  and  take  with  him  a 
now  choice.  So  he  arranged  with  Mr.  Beech- 
er for  a  private  marriage,  and  that  he  would 
not  file  the  certificate  with  the  department  of 
health,  as  re(juired  by  law,  until  the  public 
ceremony  should  be  performed. 

After  the  happy  pair  had  left  the  house  Mr. 
Beecher  opened  the  slip  of  paper  handed  him 
by  Mr.  Smith,  and  found  that  it  was  a  check 
for  3?1,500,  not  an  extragavant  fee  for  one  of 
his  enormous  wealth,  but  a  goodly  gift  for  a 
man  of  Mr.  Beecher's  generous,  not  to  say 
careless,  nature.  His  check-book  had  no  en- 
tries on  the  deposit  side,  anc|  a  notice  of  over- 
draft was  the  opportunity  for  the  balance  of 
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How  did  you  sleep  as  a  boy.?  How  did  your  meals 
taste?  Did  you  know  exhaustion,  or  nervousness,  or  dyspepsia, 
or  ** brain  fag"?     Why  have  you  changed? 

It  is  ;/^/ because  you  are  grown  up.  It  is  .because  you  work 
your  bodily  mechanism  at  high  pressure — and  yet  do  not  give  to 
it  the  intelligent  care  that  a  well-ordered  machine  must  have. 

It  is  because  our  modern  sedentary  un- 
natural life  does  not  give  proper  exercise  to 
your  inner  vita/  muscles — heart,  lungs  and 
abdominal  organs.  These  are  the  muscles 
which  really  control  the  human  organism — and 
they  must  be  toned  and  sustained  and  strength- 
ened by  a  system  of  correct,  prescribed  exercises 
— else  these  functions  are  impaired  and  \our 
youth  is  gone/orever. 

That  is  my  purpose — to  renew  your  youth 
— to  give  you  energy  and  activity,  and  virility, 
and  initiative,  and  mental  and  physical  "  staying 
power."  And  I  accually  accomplish  all  of 
this  beyond  any  question  in 

The  Thompson  Course 


You  can't  keep 
up  on  your 
"nerve"  for- 
ever—better 
write  to  me. 


There  is  nothing  ste- 
reotyped about  my 
Course  —  it  is  a  new 
method   consisting   of 


As  long  as  you  neglect  the  governors  of 
the  engine  you  can't  control  its  driving  power 
— as  long  as  you  overlook  the  inner,  major 
governing  muscular  system,  just  so  long  will 
appetite,  digestion  and  sound  sleep  forsake  you. 

Doesn't  your  own   experience   prove  this 
true?      Don't  you  feel  there  is  something  you      specific    movements, 
could  do  to  check  the  growing  inertia — the  pro-     and  each  adapted  and 
verbial  "tired  feeling"?    Then — is  this  subject 
worth  your  investigating? 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  my  work  is 
— and  bow  and  why  it  succeeds.  You  should 
be  pleased  to  learn  what  some  of  the  biggest 
and  brightest  business  men  of  the  country  have 
to  say  about  it. 


I  have- put  a/I  the  story  into  a  little  book. 
Its  contents  are  very  startling,  yet  completely 
convincing.  May  I  send  it  to  you  —  today? 
It  is  free. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  723  Exchange  Building 
Worcester,  Mass. 


prescribed  to  fit  indi- 
vidual needs.  You  get 
the  particular  kind  of 
exercise  that  is  best 
ior  you.  No  labor  re- 
quired, no  apparatus, 
no  dieting,  no  absence 
from  business,  or  dep- 
rivation of  pleasure — 
it  fits  into  your  life 
like  a  new  ioy. 

Don't  discount  your 
future  —  Send  today 
for  my  free  book 
"  Humzm  Elnergy."  It 
will  repay  your  C2u*e- 
ful  reading. 
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A  6%  BOND  OF  SUPERIORITY 

.  Keep  within  the  limits  of  the  field  of  conservative  investment,  where  you  can  get 

The  Highest  Return — And  Perfect  Safety 

A  safer,  surer  and  better  earning  power  for  your  money  cannot  be  found  than  a 

6%  GOLD   MORTGAGE  BOND 

with  the  accepted  standard    security  of  the  world — New  York  Real  Estate — as  its  basis.     It  is  ab- 
solutely the  highest  class  of  security  that  can  be  created. 

The  New  York  Real  Estate  Security  Company  offers  at  par  its  6'/,  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds  in 
denominations  of  $ioo,  $500,  $1,000,  secured  by  a  GENERAL  TRUST  MORTGAGE,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Bondholders,  which  covers  the  entire  assets  of  the  Company  and  its  future 
investments  in  NEW  YORK  MORTGAGES  AND  PROPERTY.  They  are  tax  exempt  in  New 
York  State  except  as  to  inheritance,  and  the  6%  is  clear  income. 


New  York  Real  Estate  Security  Co. 

42  BROADWAY,Ncw  York  City 


Assets        -  -  _ 

Capital  and  Surplus    - 


$10,000,000.00 
$3,964,093.45 


OFFICERS 


THOMAS  B.  HIDDEN,  President. 

(Formerly  of  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co.) 

LEGARE  WALKER,  Treasurer. 
CHARLES  R.  MCCARTHY,  Secretary. 
E.  J.  ROBERTS,  ComptroUer. 


WILLIAM  E.  G.  GAILLARD,  Vice-President. 

President  McVickar,  Gaillard  Realty  Co. 
(Business  Established  in  1796.) 

F.  C.  LITTLETON,  Vice-President. 

I  Formerly  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Member  of  Smith,  Heck  &  Co.) 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET:    "A  SAFEGUARDED  INVESTMENT" 


The  Pump  that  Costs  Nothing  to  Operate 

First  cost  is  nothing  wlien  compared  with 
the  day-after-day  operating  expense  of 
pumping  engines.  The  first  cost  is  the 
only  cost  when  you  install  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

It  is  automatically  operated  bv  water  pres- 
sure. Supplies  every  part  of  the  farm  and, 
honie\9ith  running  water  without  trouble' 
or  expense.  Write  for  catalogue  [(,  and 
truarantei'd  estimate.  

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO.  1 7o  Nassau  St.,  N.Y.  Facton,  Chester  Pa, 


New  York  Spring  &  Summer  Cat- 
alog is  now  being  mailed. 

It  is  an  excellent  Guide  Book 
of  New  York  and  Paris  wear- 
ing apparel,  and  other  mer- 
chandise, for  Women,  Chil- 
dren and  Men. 

We  pay  postage  on  mail  ship- 
ments of  |5  or  more. 

See  Catalog  for  Freight  and 
Express  Free  Delivery  Terms. 

Just  write  us,  TODAY: 
"Send  CATALOG  No.  39" 


New  York 


the  entries  by  the  bank,'  and  never  by  Mr. 
Beecher. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
bride  returned,  and  the  puljlic  ceremony  was 
then  performed  at  Mr.  Beeeher's  residence  in 
the  presence  of  Avitnesses.  At  its  close,  Mr. 
Smith  handed  Mr.  Beecher  an  open  check, 
which  tlie  latter  saw  at  a  glance  was  for  an- 
other $1,500.  ^^  ith  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
lustrous  eyes,  Mr.  Beecher  looked  up  to  the 
thrice-wedded  groom,  and  said,  "Oh,  Mr. 
Smith,  I  wish  you  were  a  Mormon." 


OKLAHOMA'S  CATTLE  QUEEN 

"\  11  7  HEN  a  woman  with  "  only  fifteen  chil- 
*  '  dren  and  a  wash  tub"  starts  in  at  the 
age  of  fifty  and  proceeds  to  ntake  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  in  a  few  years,  the  question 
is  quite  likely  to  be  asked,  "  How  did  she 
manage  to  do  it?"  Aunt  Jane  Applebee,  of 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  known  as  the  "  Cattle 
Queen,"  and  accredited  with  Ijeing  the  richest 
meml^er  of  the  Osage  Indian  Nation  ia  Okla- 
homa, the  wealthiest  nation,  per  capita,  in  the 
world,  answers  this  (juestion,  according  to 
Ivah  Dunklee,  in  T]ie.  American  Magazine 
(February),  in  these  words: 

"  I  had  to;  I  couldn't  let  the  children 
starve. 

"  When  my  first  husband,  August  Captain, 
an  interpreter  known  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
died,  he  left  us  with  very  little  to  start  busi- 
ness with.  Even  the  quilts  were  worn  out; 
and  there  I  was  out  of  the  world — in  the  In- 
dian Territorv. 


"  First  I  took  in  wajshing,  but  I  couldn't  get 
ahead  that  way.  Then  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  as  long  as  the  world  existed, 
people  must  eat,  and  I  decided  I  would  help 
supply  the  world  with  food.  So  I  deter- 
mined to  raise  cattle. 

"  I  washed  and  sewed  until  I  had  money 
enough  to  buy  a  cow,  and  that  cow  and  her 
calf  were  the  l^eginning  of  my  herd. 

"Every  spring  Texas  cattlemen  shipped 
thousands  of  cattle  into  the  Territory.  Some- 
times a  cow  died,  and  if  very  young,  her  calf 
died.  The  cattlemen  told  me  that  I  could 
have  all  the  motherless  calves,  or  mavericks, 
as  they  are  called,  and  I  spent  days  in  the 
saddle  roaming  around  over  the  range  look- 
ing for  the  motherless  calves." 

Never  were  cattle  attended  to  more  faith- 
fully, we  are  told.  Nothing  davmted  this  tall, 
gaimt  woman. 

One  day  a  freshet,  suddenly  raising  a 
stream,  divided  a  cow  from  her  calf,  and  the 
foolish  cow  was  calling  her  calf  to  come  to  her. 
Into  the  rushing  waters  the  intrepid  woman 
plunged,  and  safelj'  brought  the  calf  across  in 
her  arms.  "There  wasn't  any  other  Ayay," 
she  said;   "  I  couldn't  afford  to  lose  that  calf." 

She  soon  won  a  reputation  for  honesty  and 
intlustry.  That  brought  success.  There 
came  a  time  when  she  had  between  two  and 
three  thousand  head  of  cattle  in  the  ranges, 
and  when  she  began  to  buy  them  in  $10.00!) 
bunches,  she  earned  the  name  of  "The  CattlL- 
Queen."    The  wTiter  continues: 

In  addition  to  the  cares  of  her  own  larg'' 
family  of  children,  this  big-hearted  woman 
has    taken    into    her    home    several    orphan 
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children  belonsiiifx  to  licr  husband's  people. 
About  fourteen  yeans  afio  .she  adopted  a  baby 
girl  from  a  St.  Loui.s  orphan  asylum,  and  is 
giving  this  foundling  opportunities  in  educa- 
tion and  the  fine  arts  that  she  her.self  never 
had. 

When  a  Cattle  Queen,  she  married  a  Texas 
cattleman,  JjUther  Ap{)lebee. 

Sev(;u  years  ago  she  gave  up  cattle-raising 
and  moved  to  Tulsa.  For  four  hundred  dol- 
lai-s  she  purchased  land  that  is  to-day  worth 
seventy-five  thousand.  Her  home,  occupy- 
ing a  valuable  block,  is  set  amid  blossoming 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  that  she  herself 
has  set  out.     Flowers  are  her  only  luxury. 

With  all  her  money  Aunt  Jane  has  never 
spent  a  dollar  in  fine  feathers  for  hersc^If. 
She  has  never  had  a  silk  petticoat  or  a  French 
hat,  and  has  never  had  a  day  of  what  the 
world  would  call  pleasure.  She  went  to 
school  but  very  little,  yet  she  has  a  good 
collection  of  business  and  law  books  and  is 
familiar  with  their  contents.  •  Often  a  group  of 
blankef.  Indians  are  seen  on  her  piazza,  for 
freciuently  she  acts  as  their  interpreter,  and 
her  judgment  is  sought. 

Tho  not  an  Osage  by  birth,  she  has 
been  brought  up  by  them  from  infancy, 
married  one  of  their  tribe,  and  spent  all  but 
the  last  seven  years  of  her  life  among  them. 

Now,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  she  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  being  the  richest  member 
of  the  Osage  nation,  and  as  a  seer  and  a 
prophet  she  is  honored  by  the  Osages. 

_ "  When  I  hear  people  say  that  they  can't  do 
anything  because  they  have  had  no  education 
and  never  had  a  chance  I  wonder  what  they 
would  have  done  in  my  place,"  says  Aunt 
Jane;  "and  I  didn't  begin  the  hand-to-hand 
battle  of  life  until  after  I  was  fifty  years  of 
age." 


FROM  NEWSBOY  TO  GOVERNOR 

'TPHIRTY  years  ago  Ben  W.  Hooper,  who 
•'■  was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee  on 
November  8,  1910,  by  the  Repulilicans  and 
independent  D(;mocrats,  was  a  newspaper 
waif  on  the  streets  of  Knoxville.  He  was 
absolutely  penniless — friendless.  He  claimed 
no  relatives,  nor  did  he  know  his  parentage. 
A  forlorn  object  for  charity,  answering  simply 
to  the  name  of  lien,  he  made  himself,  within 
a  comparatively  f(nv  years,  a  successful  can- 
didate for  the  governorship  of  the  Volunteer 
State.     In  the  New  ^'ork  Tribune  we  read: 

Finally,  some  kind-hearted  person  saw  the 
bright-eyed,  brown-haired  boy,  with  the 
word  "determination"  imprinted  upon  his 
face,  wandering  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  wasting  precious  moments,  and  the  lad 
was  placed  in  a  local  orphanage — the  first 
home  he  had  ever  known,  ^^'hen  the  l)oy 
was  ten  years  old.  Dr.  L.  W.  Hooper,  a 
physician  of  Newport,  declared  he  was  the 
father  of  the  boy,  took  him  from  the  orphan- 
age, placed  him  in  his  home  at  Newport,  ga\'e 
him  his  own  name,  inserting  a  middk>  initial, 
and  he  has  since  been  called  Ben  ^^  .  Hooper. 

Young  Hooper  was  placed  in  the  pul)lic 
schools  of  Newport,  and  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  l)right.est  boys  in  the  school,  ile 
studied  diligently,  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  affordetl  him,  and  detciinined 
to  "aniovuit  to  somethin'."  Soon  he  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
the  schools  in  the  little  country  towni,  and 
his  father  sent  hiiu  to  Carson-Newman  Col- 
lege,  a   Baptist  institution,   from   which   h(> 


Madam — 
Let  US  Keep  the 
Stockings  Whole 

Why  sit  up  nights  with  the  darning  when  there  is  no 
need  to  darn  stockings  at  all .'' 

Thousand  of  women  no  longer  have  it  to  do.  Their 
families  wear  genuine  Holeproof,"  the  original  guaran- 
teed hose.  Don't  judge  "Holeproof"  by  other  makes. 
There's  avast  difference.  Others  maybe  heavy — cum- 
bersome— coarse — but  *'  Holeproof"  are  light  in  weight, 
soft  and  attractive. 

No  hose  ever  made  were  more  stylish  or  better  fitting. 
They  look  just  the  same  as  unguaranteed  kinds,  but  they 
wear  six  times  as  long  as  the  best  of  the  old-time  hose. 

Six  pairs  wear  six  months,  or  you  get  new  hose  free, 
and  six  pairs  cost  but  ^1.  50  up  to  S3. 00,  according  to  finish 
and  weight.  So,  for  from  three  to  six  dollars  a  year,  one 
can  banish  darning  forever. 

Think  what  that  means,  not  only  to  darner  but  wearer. 


The  Widest  Assortment 

There  are  twelve  colors,  ten  weights  and  five 
grades  for  men  ;  seven  colors,  three  weights  and 
thrie  grades  for  women,  and  two  colors,  two  weights 
and  three  grades  for  children.  We  can  suit  every 
preference  and  every  pocketbook. 

15uy  a  box  of  "Holeproof" 
for  your  husband,  yourself  and 
your  children,  today. 


floleproof 
^Mosiery 


Eec.  V.  S.  Put, 
Office,  1906 


Carl  Freschl,  Pres. 

The  genuine  "  Holeproof  "  bear 
the  trade-mark  shown  here,  andthe 
signature  of  Carl  Freschl,  1  res. 
Hose  that  bear  other  marks  are 
imitations.  Po  not  accept  them 
or  judge  "  Holeproof  '"   by  them. 


The  Finest  Yam 

We  have  had  38  years  of  experience  and  we  pay  the  top 
market  price  for  our  yams  an  average  of  70  cents  per 
pound.  Common  yani  sells  for  as  low  as  30  cents,  Ijut 
It  is  "short  fibre  "  and  only  two-ply. 

Buy  Them  Today 

Ask  in  some  store  for  "  Holeproof  "—TODAY.  Let 
the  family  see  what  they're  like  Then  ask  each  member 
to  buy  six  pairs  and  try  them  for  your  take  as  well 
as  their  own. 

Sold  in  Your  Town 

The  genuine  is  sold  in  your  town.  We'll  tell  vou  th^ 
dealers'  names  on  request  or  ship  direct  where  \ve  have 
no  dealer,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remittance 


Write  for  free  hook,  '' Hoiv  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy  y 

Holeproof   Hosiery   Co., 

Tampico  News  Co.,  S.  A., 


840    Fourth  St.,    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

City  of  Mexico,  Agents  for  Mexican  Republic 


CC^^Uou/t^  ^^Qija.  QX^nAu/t£jcLs 
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Deaf  Persons 

aftor  tryinc  eloctririil  and 
otherrti'vici's  tin'l  thatthc 

OTOPHONE 

is  tho  thins  in  aids  to  hearing. 
No  <umb('rsoiiio  wires;  no  lint- 
tcry.  A  small  compact  instru- 
ment lu'lil  ilBTitiiiNt  the  ear. 
not  inserted.  Iteprodnces  nat- 
u  nil  voice  tunes  very  effectively; 
no'inizzink'."  Manuf.uturedin 
oursurKic.il  in-^t  rumen tdenart- 
ment.  Our  TlCI.tSi  offi-rand 
test i menials  will  interest  yovi. 
In  s.-nilinff  totliiy  f.>r  illustj'.Htcd 
Ininklct  >>e  suro  to  specify  booklet 
'■  Oloaids" 


Optician 

Miiiuifactunr  ..f  Siirfriral    Instrunionts   and  El.-ctrk-al  Appliances, 
104  Kast  3Srt  Street,  .\ew  Vork 


On  Time  Payments 

LECTURE  STEREOPTICON 

Pays  lor  Itself 

.■Vny  minister,  church,  lodcc.  society  or  school 
teacher  can  bu.v  au  Erk-O-Scop*  on  small  monthly 
payments  and  give  fine  stereopticon  lecture  enter- 
tain men  t<,  thus  making  money  to  pay  for  the  instru- 
ment and  pnivide  a  nice  surolus  besiies.  Churches 
and  ministers  have  doue  this  and  lift,  d  the  church 
debt,  besides  owning  the  m  chine  for  Church  and 
Sunday  School  Lectures.  This  is  a  retrular  profes- 
sional stereopticon, iully equipped,  and  can  beoper- 
ate  1  l>y  acetylene  gas  or  electricity  without  previous 
e.\perience.  To  the  purchaser  of  this  machine 
We  Will  Loan  Absolutely  Free 

the  necessary  slides  and  priritcl  lecliires  on  three 
different  subjects,  and  you  can  7nake  j-onr  clioi.  ♦■ 
from  our  catalog  containing  a  list  of  about  SO.WHi 
slides,  including  Travel,  Tour  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Tissot's  famous  painting  of  The  Life  of  Christ, 
Humorons,  Secret  Society,  the  ]!*10  Oberammercau 
Passion  Play  and  other  interesting  subjects.   Write 

n       at  once  for  booklet  and  complete  information 

pg|     about  this  stereopticon. 
'  TTlffft  We  make  slides  to  order  andrent 

'     i       llllP*.        J^lides  cvrii^L-  anv  s„l.;ect. 

J^JLUJI'^"^        Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

\Xjt  Est.  1879     604  Olive  St..  St.  togis.  Mo. 
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Send  for  our  free  Portfolio  of  exterior  color  schemes, 
containing  15  attractive  color  combinations 


It  is  always  difficult  to  select  pleas- 
ing color  combinations  from  color 
cards.  It  is  also  difficult  to  select 
the  paint,  varnish  or  stain  best 
suited  to  the  surface  it  is  to  cover. 
This  Portfolio  not  only  suggests 
many  harmonious  combinations, 
showing  them  in  colors  on  actual 
houses,  but  also  contains  complete 
specifications  for  securing  the 
results  shown,  naming  the  particu- 


lar paint,  varnish  or  stain  which 
will  make  these  pleasing  results 
permanent. 

Are  you  going  to  build,  remodel 
or  decorate  ? 

Then  you  want  our  Cottage  Bungalow  Port- 
folio, which  gives  the  complete  plans  for 
interior  decorations.  Each  room  in  the 
house  is  shown  in  colors,  with  complete 
specifications  for  producing  the  effects 
shown.  Even  the  rugs,  draperies,  hangings 
and  furniture  included. 

Send  for  both  of  these  Portfolios  today. 
You  incur  no  obligation  by  doing  so. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.     Ask  your  local  dealer  for  color  cards  •  nd  full  information. 

For  the  Special  Ho.t  e  Decoration  Servi  ;e  write  1 1 

The  Sherwin-AVilliams  Co.,  Decorative  Dept.,  6il  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohi^ 


^  _____  ^ 
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TILES 


T  I  L  E  S       FIREPLACES 


~1 


The  fireplace  is  the  center  of 
the  home.  You  spend  most  of 
your  indoor  life  in  front  of  the 
fireplace.  It  should  be,  first,  a 
perfectly  good  fireplace,  and 
second,  the  most  attractive  spot 
in  the  home. 

The  one  fireplace  material  which 
gives  that  good  construction  which 
is  so  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  touch  of  beauty  which  is  equally 
necessary,  is  tile.  There  is  a  great 
choice  of  color  and  texture  for  any 
taste  and  any  color  scheme.  Before 
you  build  a  single  fireplace,  send 
for  and  read  the  book,  "Tiles  for 
Fireplaces."  Other  books  to  be  had 
for  the  asking: 

"  Tiles  on  the  Porch  Floor  " 

"  Tiles  for  the  Kitchen  and  Laundry  " 

"  Tile  for  the  Bathroom  " 

The   Associated  Tile  Manufacturers 
1219 Seventh  Avenue,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
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was  graduated  with  honors  before  he  reached 
his  majority.  Returning  to  his  home  at 
Newport,  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  a  practising  attorney.  He  entered 
into  the  public  affairs  of  the  town,  was  ac- 
tive in  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  church  work,  and  soon  became  a  deacon 
in  the  Baptist  Church.  At  the  time  of  his 
election  to  the  governorship  of  Tennessee 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Newport  Baptist 
Church  choir.  He  possesses  an  excellent 
tenor  voice. 

To  ol)tain  funds  to  help  support  hunself 
while  reading  law,  Hooper  served  as  road 
overseer  in  Cocke  County.  This  was  the 
first  public  office  he  ever  held.  In  Cocke 
County  it  was  generally  understood  that 
a  person  who  could  do  nothing  else  would 
make  a  good  road  overseer.  It  was  the 
duty  of  such  an  official  to  see  that  the 
property-owners  and  voters  of  the  county 
went  on  to  the  highways  two  or  three  days 
each  year  and  with  pick  and  shovel  "  worked  " 
the  roads.  Sometimes  they  made  them 
more  passable,  sometimes  more  impassable. 
But  Hooper  made  a  good  road  overseer, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  knowledge  of  highways 
and  their  improvement  gained  while  he  was 
a  boy  and  served  as  roaci  overseer  of  his 
county  he  has  already  proposed  a  plan, 
which  every  one  in  the  State  says  is  feasible, 
for  the  building  of  a  great  highway  from  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  State  to  the  south- 
west comer. 

Soon  young  Hooper  completed  his  law 
course,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  wheii 
he  was  barely  twenty-one  years  old.  He 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  party  in  municipal  and 
county  politics,  and  has  becom6  one  of  the 
best  lawyers  in  the  State. 

Shortly  after  he  was  twenty-one  yeare  old 
he  entered  the  race  for  the  lower  house  of  the 
State  Legislature.  His  opponent  was  one  of 
the  oldest  and  shrewdest  politicians  in  the 
county,  but  Hooper — a  boy  of  twenty-one — 
defeated  him  at  the  game  of  politics  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  Legislature  by  a  handsome 
majority.  Older  men  who  served  with  him 
during  his  first  term  declare  that  "that 
little  Hooper  boy  from  the  mountains  op- 
posed everything  the  old-timers  proposed." 

But  he  pleased  his  constituents  so  well 
they  returned  him  for  another  term.  That 
was  the  last  elective  office  to  which  he  aspired 
until  he  ran  for  Governor.  He  returned 
to  Newport  and  resumed  the  practise  of  law. 

Ben  Hooper  wanted  to  make  money.  He 
decided  that  the  practise  of  law  was  fill- 
ing his  coffers  too  slowly,  and  he  borrowed 
money  and  invested  in  real  estate  in  Newport. 
Soon  he  sold  the  property  for  twice  the 
amount  paid  for  it,  and  with  that,  supple- 
mented with  a  sum  borrowed,  he  purchased 
property  in  Oklahoma  City,  and  later  in 
Alabama  and  Texas.  As  a  result  of  "  tradin' 
in  land,"  as  Cocke  County  folks  say,  Ben 
Hooper  has  accumulated  a  fortune  of  more 
than  $150,000,  every  cent  of  which  he  has 
made  himself.  Recently  he  gave  $10,000 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  orphanage 
by  one  of  the  Knoxville  Baptist  churches 
in  which  children  such  as  he  was  may  be 
cared  for 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  young  Hooper  was  appointed  captain' 
of  Company  F,  United  States  Volvmteers, 
composed  of  boys  from  the  mountains  of 
East  Tennessee,  the  majority  being  from  his 
home  county,  Cocke.  Men  who  served  in  the 
company  of  which  Captain  Hooper  was  the 
head  say  that  he  knew  less  about  military- 
tactics  than  the  men  composing  his  company ; 
but  he  was  captain  just  the  same,  and  he 
came  out  of  the  war  with  a  good  record. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Who  Won?— The  late  Duke  of  \\'cllington 
got  a  letter  once  from  a  lady,  saying  she  was 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  a  certain  church, 
and  had  taken  the  lil)erty  to  put  his  name 
down  for  £200,  and  hoj)ed  he  would  promptly 
send  her  a  check  for  that  amount.  He  forth- 
with replied  that  he  would  respond  to  the 
call;  but  he,  too,  was  interested  in  a  certain 
(;hurch  which  needed  subscriptions,  and, 
counting  upon  his  correspondent's  well-known 
liberality,  he  had  put  her  down  for  £200. 
"And  so,"  he  concluded,  "no  money  need 
j)ass  between  us." — The  dhrintian  Register. 


Youthful  Strategy. — Mr.  Hi.imson — "  Willie, 
didn't  you  go  to  the  trunk-maker's  yesterday 
and  tell  him  to  send  round  the  trunk  I  or- 
dered?" 

Willie — "Yes,  pa." 

Mr.  Slimson — "  Well,  here  is  the  tiunk,  but 
no  strap." 

Willie— " Ye,s,  Pa;  Init  1  told  him  I 
thought  you  hadn't  better  have  any  strap." — 
SacreA  Heart  Review. 


An  Old  Delusion. — Father  of  the  Fair 
One — "  How  can  you  possibly  think  of  marry- 
ing my  daughter?  You  say  that  by  the 
strictest  economy  you  can  save  only  ten 
dollars  a  month!" 

Poor  But  Worthy  I^oet — "Oh,  yes,  but 
if  we  both  save,  it  will  be  twenty  dollars!" — 
Megge7idorfer  Blaetter. 


The  Coward. — The  big  steamer  had  left  the 
pier.  The  young  man  on  the  tar  barrel  still 
waved  his  handkerchief  desperately. 

"Oh,  what'er  you  waiting  for?  Come  on," 
said  his  companions,  disgustedly. 

"I  daren't,"  with  one  fearful  glance  back- 
ward. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"  She  has  a  field  glass,"  said  the  young  man. 
— Everybody's. 


The  Maid  Missourian. — Mistress  (to  new 
maid) — "  Above  all  things,  I  expect  you  to  be 
reticent." 

Maid— "Yes,  ma'am,  certainly.  (Curious- 
ly) :  But  what  is  there  to  be  reticent  about? ' ' 
— Illiistrated  Bits. 


A  Common  Error. — "  W'hat  was  the  greatest 
mistake  you  ever  made  in  your  life?"  asked 
the  youthful  seeker  after  knowledge. 

"It  happened  when  I  was  a  very  young 
man,  and  consisted  of  thinking  I  couldn't 
make  any,"  replied  the  old  codger. — Phila- 
delphia Record. 
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is  grown  in  Ceylon,  the 
world's   best    tea    garden. 
"Salada"     sales    are    over 
23,000,000  packages  yearly, 

the  largest  in    America. 

Trial  package  19c. 
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<O0  (SEMIMMTEEP 
PLI[JMB)IM(S 


A  bathroom  equipped  wilh  "i^taitdfttd*'  Guaranteed  Plumbing  Fixtures  makes 
the  "  luxury  of  the  bath  "  a  reality.  They  impart  an  atmosphere  of  refinement 
which  reflects  perfect  sanitation,  comfort  and  health.  '*%\Mtdw^  Bathroom  Fix- 
tures are  not  an  expense,  but  an  investment  in  permanent  satisfaction  and  service. 

The   Red  and   Black   Label  Bath  is 


All  genuine  "^taudai^  fixtures  for  bathroom, 
laundry  and  kitchen  are  identified  by  the  Green 
and  Gold  Label  with  one  exception.  There 
are  two  classes  of  our  Guaranteed  Baths,  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  and  the  Red  and 
Black  Label  Bath.  The  Green  and  Gold  Label 
Bath  is  triple  enameled.  It  is  guaranteed  for  five 


years. 

double  enameled.  It  is  guaranteed  for  two 
years.  If  you  would  avoid  dissatisfaction  and 
expense  install  a  guaranteed  fixture.  Guard 
against  substitutes  trading  on  our  name  and  repu- 
tation. All  fixtures  purporting  to  be  "eJlandttfif 
aicspuiious  unless  they  bear  our  guarantee  label. 


Send  for  a  copy  of  our  beautiful  book  "  Modem  Bathrooms  "  It  will  prove  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  the  planning  of  your  bathroom,  kitchen  or  laundry.  Many  model  rooms  are 
illuUiated    costing    from    $78   to   $600.       This    valuable    book    is    sent    (or    6c    postage. 


Standard  ^aniUmlD&.C^., 


Dept.  35 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Offices  and  Showeooms— New  York  :  3:)  37  West  3l3t  St  :  Chicago  •  415  Ashland  Block  ;  Philadelphia:  H2S  Walnut  St  ;  Toronto.  Can  : 
59  Richmond  St  .  K;  Pittsburgh:  949  Penn  Ave. ;  St.  Louis  ;  100-2  N.  Fourth  .St  :  Nashville :  315-317  Tenth  Ave.  S...  :  New-Orleans: 
Cor.  Baroiineand  St  .Joseph  Sts. :  Montreal.  Can  :  215  Coristine  Buildins:  BosUmi:  .John  Hsnco<-k  Building:  I>.uisvill.-:  319-23  W.  Main 
St  ;  Cleveland-  64,S-6V2  Huron  Road.  S.  E. ;  Loudou:  53  Holbora  Viaduct.  E.  C;  Houston.  T.-x.  :  Preston  and  Smith  Streets;  -San 
Francisco  :  13U3-04  M^-tropolis  Bank  Building. 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


Croup,    Asthma, 
Sore   Throat,    Coughs, 
ronchitis, 

"  i'si-ii  -.I'/iih'  yon  sifff."      Diphtheria,       Catarrh 

A  ."siniple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoiding  drugs, 
\apon/.od  Oesolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping 
Cough  and  relieves  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  rendered  strongly  antiseptic;  inspired  with 
evoiT  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  soie 
throat  and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
.Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of 
successful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 

Tiy  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  composed  of  slippeiy  elm  bark,  licorice, 
sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  harm  yon.  Of  your 
diuggist  or  from  us.  10c  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  Corilaodt  St..  New  York 

Or    I.t'f mini-Miles    UuiMnig,  Montreal,  iimail.i 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


FACSmiLI 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  1 5c 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY.  155-157  Waverly  PI..  N.  Y.  City 


CATALPA 


SPECIOSA 
TREES 


Mine  are  trtie  to  name.    Writ*  for  Free  boolUet  which  tails 
all  about  the  I."^o  acres  I  am  growinf:  for  telephone  poles. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  26         Mectianlcsburg,  Ohio. 


Since  1795    Dr 
Celebrated 


,  Isaac  Thompson's 

EYE  WATER 


has  been  esteemed  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Humes 
as  an  indispensable  household  remedy  and  toilet  article 
for  weak  and  inflamed  eyes,  strenqthening  the  tissues 
and  cleansing  them  of  ever\-  foreign  substance. 

For  ^ii/f  /'Y  all  Druggists.     Price  25c. 
Write   for  set  of  .Allegorical   -Art    Pictures  FREE 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON,  SONS  &.  CO. 
\^^^  River  Street  -  -  •  Troy,  N.  Y. 


t'ur  reaiens  are  asked  lo  uieutiou  The  LiTERARr  Dioest  wUen  writing  *o  advertisers. 
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PAIMER-SINGER 


.'/^• 


;fr"*^ 


CONFIDENCE 

{Trust— Reliance. — Webster.  ) 
The  complete  Trust  placed  in  a  PALMER-SINGER  by  those  who  own  one 
rests  in  its  mechanical  construction. 

The  mechanism  of  the  PALMER-SINGER,  though  simple,  is  the  very  strongest  tluit 
human  skill  has  devised  and  most  skilled  workmen,  aided  by  modern  methods,  pro- 
duced. Every  car  is  positively  guarai).teed  free  from  mechanical  defect  of  any  kind. 
For  a  handsome,  luxurious,  Viig-h  class  car — a  car  that  minimizes  the  cost  of  up-keep 
— a  car  so  reliable  that  it  immediately  instills  confidence  in  the  minds  of  its  opera- 
tors—a car  that  sells  at  a  really  reasonable  price — the  PALMER-SINGER  stands 
pre-eminent. 

You  should  send  for  and  thoroughly  read  PALMER-SINGER  literature — it  is  most 
interesting — it  is  most  instructive —  a  postal  will  do. 

PALMER  &  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY 
1620-22-24  Broadway,  New  York  1321   Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lil. 

j .  .1  ED.  M.  FOWLER,  533  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CRUpOL 

Nature's  Hair  Tonic 

Crude  Oil  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  natural 
hair  grower 

CR  U  DO  L 

is    crude    petroleum    made   pleasant  to  use. 

One  application  produces  surprising 

\.     results.  CRUDOL  removes  dandruff, 

feeds  the  scalp  and  nourishes  the 

bair  roots,  promoting  luxuri- 
THE  -         .,..,. 

CRUDOL  '^'''t   gfowth   ot    nutty  bair. 

COMPANY  CRUDOL  is   sold  in  25c  and 

1773  Broadway      •         50c  tubes-Libeial  trial 

New    York  City  .     u      i  ^ 

Ge,aU>m:/i:- En-    '  ■..      *^°^  ^''^■• 

Closed  find  THE  CRUDOL 

i^^^VM^  for  tub.   o.^    x,      COMPANY 

1  773  Broadway 
Name New  York 


Address . 


Mv  Dni-i;ist  is 


HBB 


'  I  err"'i"'  'iv 


"T  «-T^  W' 


nir;,,  r  M..niiMii-iit.   \V,i<i(ihi\vii  Ciiinlc  rv,   ,\'  "    Y.nlt 

This  Memorial 

yim  will  be  surprised  to  learn  is  made  of 
l)ut  four  stones,  the  main  one  \veighin<j  20 
tons.  The  linials  or  to])  ornaments  are  a 
p.irt  of  the  sculpturing  of  the  solid  stone. 
The  pi)])py  motif  is  the  main  ornamental 
theme,  it  Ijeing'an  ancient  symbol  for  death. 
It  is  a  striking-  example  of  the  exceedingly 
hue  carvina:  that  may  be  done  in  Harre 
(iranite  of  a  selected  quality.  Send  for 
Booklet  showing  various  examples  of  our 
work  both  large  and  small. 

The  Leland  Company 

657  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Hncli.stiT:  774  Mt  H..,.,- Av:  rt.v,.l;in.l  ■  4'>S  OriiTi.l.l  Bldg. 
Studios:  l'ieti:is.-iiit:i.  Il:ily:  IM.I  St      N-  w  V..rk, 
Oranit.-  Wurks:  Biur.  .  Vt. 


Stopping  His  Impudence. — Miw.  Cobb — 
"  W'a.s  the  grocer's  l)oy  impudent  to  you  again 
when  you  telephoned  your  order  this  morn- 
ing?  " 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Cobb,  he  was  that;  but  I  fixt 
him  this  time.  I  sez,  'who  the  hell  do  you 
think  you're  talkin'  to?  This  is  Mrs.  Cobb.'  " 
—Life. 


In  Line. — Suitor — "  Your  daughter,  sij — 
well,  er — that — is — she  told  me  to  come  to 
.you — t;he  says  you " 

Pater — "Quite  so — I  understand.  Let's 
see,  are  you  j\Ir.  Bronson  or  Mr.  "Wibbles?" 

Suitor — "Why,  I'm  Mr.  Hotchkiss." — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


Candid. — In  addition  to  having  a  water- 
supply  second  to  none  Tillicoultry  dairymen 
can  congratulate  themselves  upon  upholding 
the  prestige  of  the  place  so  far  as  the  milk 
is  concerned. — The  Devon  Vallej/  Tribune. 
We  don't  remember'  having  seen  it  put  with 
such  shining  candor  before. — Punch. 


Between  Friends. — "I  don't  like  my  new- 
gown  very  well,"  said  the  young  lady.  "The 
material  is  awfully  pretty,  and  the  style  is  all 
right,  but  it  needs  something  to  improve  the 
shape  of  it." 

"Why,"  suggested  her  dearest  friend, 
"don't  you  let  some  other  girl  wear  it?" — 
Boston  Globe. 


The  Beginning  and  End. — Fond  Mother — 

"It  was  at  this  point  in  the  entrancing  land- 
scape that  my  daughter  received  a  declaration 
and  accepted." 

Trikno — "And  tell  us  the  rest  of  the 
romance." 

Voyu  MoTHKR — "  Unfortvmatcly,  that  is 
all  there  was." — M eqgendorfer  Blaetter. 


Her  Social  Experience. — Mistres.s  .  (to  new 
maid) — "We  are  giving  a  large  party  to- 
morrow night,  Mary.  Have  you  had  much. 
experience  at  parties?" 

"Only  as  a  guest,  ma'm." — Life. 


Penniless. — "Miss  Ella,  was  your  bazar  a 
success?" 

"(ilorious!  All  the  men  had  to  walk 
home ! " — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Wasted. — "  It  costs  him  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  to  live." 

"  AVhy  doe;-  he  spend  his  mone^■  so  foolish- 
lyV'-Life. 


His  Training. — "My  husband  is  .just  awful 
when  he  wants  to  find  anything.  You  never 
saw  a  man  throw  clothes  around  tlie  way  he 
does." 

■■  W  bcrc  (lid  he  learn  to  be  s')  tnit'dy?" 
"  W  by,   be  was  in  the  New  York  custom 
bouse     for     four     years." — Clrrelaiid     Plain 
Dialer. 


Disappointed. — IIostkss — "  \\  ill  you  have 
some  bread  and  butter,  darling?  " 

S.MAij.  Boy — "  Bread  and  butter!  I  thougbt 
tliis  was  a  party?'' — PuneJi. 


Injudicious. — You  are  pretty  sure  to  make 
trouble  by  advising  the  average  man  to  use 
his  own  best  judgment. — Puck. 


Our  readers  irc  a.«kp<1  to  mention  TiiF.  Literary  Digest  when  writint^  u)  advertiser!. 
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Built  For  PeriYianence 

The  Abbott-Detroit  owner  is  included  in  the  Abbott-Detroit  policy  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  participates  in  all  our  achievements  as  long  as  he  drives  one  of  our  cars. 


flbbolT'ndl'oir 


This  is  the  surest  indication  of  our  own  consciousness,  our  fixed  purpose  to 
continue  to  build  for  permanence,  to  aWays  live  up  to  the  high  standards  set 
by  the  $  1500  motor  car  that  is  a  revelation  of  perfection— the  Abbott-Detroit. 

"The  Book  of  the  Abbott-Detroit" 
ahows  the  car,  all  models,  explain* 
the  policy  and  is  full  of  excellent 
illustrations.    Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 


ABBOTT    MOTOR     COMPANY,    119  Waterloo   St.,    DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

February  10. — The  Mexican  federal  troops  are 
repulsed  after  five  hours'  fighting  at  Mulata. 

Admiral  Lord  Cliarles  Beresford  reaches  tlie  age 
limit  and  is  retired  from  the  active  list  of  the 
British  Navy. 

Fcliruary  14. — Four  days'  figliting  between  in- 
surgents and  Turl<isli  troops  is  reported  from 
Albania. 

February  15. — General  Navarro  places  Juarez, 
Mexico,  under  martial  law. 

February  16. — Russia  notifies  the  Powers  of  an 
inlended  military  demonstration  against  China 
becau.se  of  the  latter's  violations  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  treaty  of  1881. 

Domestic 

/  Washington 

February  10. — Mr.  Root  makes  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  against  the  direct  election  of  Senators. 

February  11. — The  Senate  designates  San  Fran- 
cisco as  the  site  of  the  Panama  Canal  Kxposi- 
tion. 

The  Agricultural  .•\pproi)riation  Bill  is  i)assed  by 
the  House.  '    < 

February  12. — The  Senate  passes  tlie  House  bill 
providing  •S.'JOCOOO  a  year  for  the  erection  of, 
buildings  for  American  embassies  and  consul- 
ates in  foreign  countries. 

February  1,3. — Senator  Bailey  speaks  in  defense 
of  Senator  Lorimer.  Senator  Curtis  argues 
in  the  Senate  against  tal<ing  from  Congress  the 
power  to  supervise  elections  of  Senators. 

February  14. — The  Canadian  Reciprocity  Bill  is 
pus.sed   in  the  House  by  a   vote  of  221   to  92. 

Senator  Brown  of  Nel)vaska  advocates  the  direct 
ek'clion  of  Senators  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate. 

President  Taft  vetoes  a  resolution  of  Congress 
autliorizing  liini  to  reinstate  nine  cadets  dis- 
missed for  hazing  from  the  .Military  .\cademy. 

February  1,5. — Tlie  first  public  .session  of  the  new 
Conunerce  Court  is  held. 

By  a  large  majority  the  Senate  passes  the  bill 
appropriating  .S2, 000, 000  a  year  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  for  forest  reserves  in  the  I'.astern 
States,  esoeciallv  in  the  VVliite  Mountains  and 
t!ie  Southern   Appalachians. 


ncrease 
States 


the 

Su- 


Tlie  hill  is  passerl  in  the  House  to 
salaries   of  .Justices   of   the    United 
preine  Court. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Hondnran  Minister  to 
the  United  States  lias  signed  contracts  with  New- 
York  banking-houses  for  a  loan  of  .^/, 500, 000. 

Gen  ERA  I. 

February  10. — President  Taft  speaks  at  Colum- 
bus, O.,  making  a  direct  appeal  to  the  farmers 
in  support  of  recijirocity  with  Canada. 

Dr.  Kdward  G.  .laneway  dies  at  his  summer  home 
in  Summit,  N.  J, 

Two  hundred  and  sixteen  indictments  have  been 
returned  by  the  Granil  ,Iury  at  Danville,  111., 
alleging  the  purcha.se  or  sale  of  votes. 

February  11. — In  a  speech  delivered  to  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature  at  Springfield,  President  Taft 
warns  Kei)ul)licau  i)arty  leaders  that  defeat 
of  reciprocity  with  Canada  might  put  an  end 
to  the  protective  tariff. 
Mr.  Roo.sevelt  speaks  at  firand  Rapids,  Mich., 
in  favor  of  the  popular  election  of  United  States 
Senators. 

Archbishop  P.  .1.  liyan,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archdiocese  of  I'hiladelpliia,  dies  at  his  home  in 
that  city. 

February  15. — George  ,1.  Gould  announces  his  re- 
tirement as  president  of  the  .Missouri  Pacific. 
Secretary  Knox  and  James  .1.  Hill  speak  in  favor 
of  reciprocity  with  Canada  before  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce. 

February  16. — The  Maine  House  of  Representa- 
tives passes  the  Senate  bill  resubmitting  to  the 
people  the  constitutional  amendment  prohib- 
iting the  sale  of  li(iuoi'. 


Anticipatory. — Jim,  pale  and  shaky,  stopt  at 
the  l)Utchcr's  one  miirning  and  said: 

"(live  me  a  small  jiioce  of  raw  heef  for  a 
l)lack  eye,  please," 

"Who's  got  a  black  eye,  Jim?"  asked  Xhv 
butcher,  em-iously. 

"  Nobody  ain't  yet,  "  Jim  answered.  "  Rut 
I've  been  on  a  bust  for  the  last  three  days, 
and  now  I'm  on  my  way  home  to  the  .old. 
v.omaii . ' ' — Ph iladdph ia  Bulletin . 


UNUSUALQPPORTUNITY 

Gentleman  with  large  auxiliary  Schooner  yacht,  plan- 
ninfj  two-year-round-the-world  cruise  calling  at  out-of- 
the-way  places,  South  Pacific  and  regular  stops,  would 
consider  four  or  five  congenial  gentlemen  or  familv 
party  as  guests,  sharing  actual  expenses  iro  rata.  Am- 
ple and  luxurious  accommodations,  comforts,  and  ad- 
vantages. Particulars  and  exchange  of  credential  i  at 
personal  interview  only.  Write 
C.  T.  SMITH  Hamilton  Club,  Chicago,  lU. 


.;^"^. 


cdjoaTEi 


Ml 


RIBBON 
iDENTAL  CREAM' 

This  is  the  exact 
size    of   the    trial 
tube  that  will  be 
sent  you  on  re- 
ceipt of  4c. 


COMES 
OUT  A 
RIBBON 
LIES  FLAT 
ON  THE 
BRUSH 


.?^^^ 


Rnough    fo r 
ibree  teeeki' 

use  of  this 

Jelicicus 

dentifrice 


i^^'   .^' 


199Fulton.«l 
New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrarv  Dir.r.sT  when  writiuj;  to  advenls(.-rs. 
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AS  SECURITY  FOR  6%  BONDS 

The  natural  resources  of  this  country  are  its 
fundamental  wealth.  Their  importance  and 
commercial  value  are  annually  increasing 
owing-  to  the  particularly  rapid  development 
of  the  richer  sections  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  case  of  minerals  and  timber  a  constant 
depletion  of  the  available  supply  in  the  face 
of  an  ever  growing  demand.  Our  experi- 
ence in  handling  water  power,  iron  ore  land, 
timber  land  and  coal  securities  has  covered 
a  long  period  and  we  consider  conservatively 
issued  and  properly  safeguarded  First  Mort- 
gage bonds  secured  by  this  class  of  property 
to  be  among  the  safest  and  most  desirable 
forms  of  investment. 

We  have  available  part  of  an  issue  of  6% 
First  Mortgage  bonds 

Secured  by  Two  Natural  Resources 

coal  and  timber.  The  supply  of  each  of  these 
commodities  actually  under  the  mortgage  is 
conservatively  valued  at  twice  the  amount  of 
the  bonds.  The  total  net  assets  of  the  company 
are  five  times  the  bond  issue.  The  bonds  nave 
furthermore  a  substantial  guarantee  which 
places  behind  them  additional  assets  worth  i66% 
of  their  amount.  The  bonds  are  issued  under 
our  serial  payment  plan  and  are  protected  by  a 
provision  in  the  Trust  Deed  requiring  payments 
mto  sinking  fund  account  on  all  coal  and  timber 
removed  from  the  company's  property.  The  price 
of  these  bonds  is  par  and  accrued  interest. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  702  R 

Peabody, 
Honghtelmg&€o. 


Natural  Resources   I c^ investments  and  finance^ 


(EsUbUshed  1865) 


181  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


First  Mortgage   Farm  Loans 

Bearing  5%  Interest 

SECURED  by  first  liens  on  productive  grain 
farms  in  the  great  "  Corn  Belt "  of  central 
Illinois  where  values  have  been  established  for  a 
generation,  and  where  crop  failures  are  unknown, 
representing  looTo  margin  of  security,  paying  the 
highest  rate  consistent  with  absolute  safety,  and 
made  by  a  house  continuously  in  the  business  more 
than  fifty  years  without  a  loss  to  a  single  client. 

Correspondejice  i/ivited.  Ask  for  List  No.  zio 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Foaoded  A.  D.  1858 
Washington  ...  Illinois 


0/ IS  THE  RIGHT 

/earning  power 

^0  OF  YODK  MONEY 


The  First  Mortgage  Farm  Loan  is  the 

favorite  investment  of  old  investors  and 
is  now  in  better  favor  than  ever. 

Money  intelligently  placed  in  Farm  Mort- 
gages pays  a  good  rate  of  interest,  while 
the  principal  remains  secure  and  always 
worth  one  hundred  cent?  on  the  dollar. 

Our  Farm  Mortgages  are  unexcelled 
as  desirable  investments — write  for  our 
free  booklet. 

CAPITAL    ONC     MILLION     DOLLARS 

Minneapolis  Trust  Company 

105  Fifth  Street  South 
MINNEAPOLIS  MINNESOTA 


EST. 

1889. 


EST, 

lam. 


THE  GENERAL  OUTLOOK 

DRADSTREET'S  for  February  4  noted 
•*-'  the  prevalence  of  optimism  as  to  the 
future,  but  added  that  actual  distribution  re- 
mained quiet  and  that  business  expanded 
slowly.  The  mainspring  of  the  better  feeling 
was  attributed  to  improvement  in  the  stock 
market,  which  discounted  the  expected  bet- 
terment of  the  future.  In  a  later  issue  the 
same  paper  declared  trade  to  be  still  quiet 
with  considerable  irregularity  manifested. 
Dun's  Reuietv  for  February  11  noted  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  money  and  in- 
vestment markets,  with  expansion  in  iron 
and  steel,  and  better  reports  from  leading 
railway  systems.  Tiie  Financial  Age,  com- 
menting on  the  improvement  in  the  stock 
market,  noted  also  "  the  prevalent  timidity 
of  outsiders,"  the  volume  of  actual  buying 
orders  being  small.  There  were  healthy 
signs  in  odd-lot  trading,  l)ut  a  preponder- 
ance of  selling  orders. 

From  Kansas  City  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  printed  on  February  10  an  interview 
with  "the  manager  of  a  string  of  country 
banks,"  indicating  for  that  locality  a  possible 
turn  in  the  tide.  This  manager  declared 
that  the  "country  banker  has  spent  more 
sleepless  nights  in  the  past  twelve  months 
than  in  fifteen  years."  His  struggle  has 
been  with  "  decreasing  deposits  on  the  one 
hand  and  heavy  demands  for  loans  on  the 
other,"  but  he  believed  that,  during  the  next 
six  months,  would  prevail  "a  conservatism 
that  would  give  the  banks  a  breathing-spell." 
Railroad  reports,  coming  to  hand  early  in 
I'^ebruary,  "  tell  a  story  of  slow  but  steady 
rise  from  the  low  depths  of  increasing  ex- 
penses and  falling  net  earnings,"  said  Tfie 
Financial  World.  The  roads  had  been  using 
the  pruning-knife  "wisely  but  firmly";  in 
other  words,  "they  are  stript  to  meet  what- 
ever happens."  The  Atchison  made  what 
the  writer  calls  "a  brilliant  display."  Other 
roads,  making  eleven  in  all,  were  mentioned, 
of  which  nine  showed  "unmistakably"  a 
trend  in  the  right  direction.  The  writer  be- 
lieved that  "  dividend-reduction  talk  will  in 
all  probability  subside." 

The  rise  in  the  market,  according  to  the 
same  paper,  had  been  largely  due  to  manipu- 
lative efforts  .which  carried  it  well  above 
October  prices.  Inasmuch  as  great  financial 
powers  had  much  financing  yet  to  do  it  was 
l)elieved  that  they  would  not  remove  their 
hands  from  the  stock  market,  since  "bonds 
can  not  be  readily  sold  in  the  face  of  falling 
va'.ues."  For  the  present,  the  writer  believed 
it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  "  withhold 
conimittance,"  inasmuch  as  "reactions  are 
inevitable  in  bull  markets  and  we  haven't  had 
one  worthy  of  the  name  since  before  the  first 
of  the  year." 

.John  Moody,  in  his  magazine  for  February, 
declares  that  "while  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  spots,  the  general  business 
dulness  continues."  He  is  inclined  to  think 
conditions  in  the  spring  of  this  year  "  will  prob- 
ably witness  little  or  no  turn  for  the  better," 
which  in  the  long  run  "will  probably  prove 
to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country."  Until 
there  has  been  sufficient  liquidation  of  credits 
throughout  the  country  he  believes  a  business 
revival  can  not  take  place;  not  until  such 
liquidation  "has  extended  on  a  substantial _ 
scale"  will  we  be  justified  in  anticipating  one. 
He  does  not  find  that  liquidation  of  credits 
has  made  any  substantial  progress  during  the  i 


winter  months.  With  the  national  banks 
there  has  been  "  an  enormous  growth  of  loans, 
coincident  with  a  very  decided  decline  in  in- 
dividual deposits."  Merchants  "can  not  go 
on  expanding  business  to  any  great  extent 
where  their  deposits  are  abnormally  low  ami 
their  borrowings  high."  There  may  be  tem- 
porary spurts  in  business  activity,  "but  no 
real  era  of  prosperity  can  be  carried  on  while 
general  conditions  are  shown  to  be  so  un- 
sound." 

FEATURES   OF   THE  BOND  MARKET 

The  improvement  in  the  bond  market, 
noted  in  the  early  weeks  of  January,  con- 
tinued through  that  month.  Transactions 
ran  up  to  five  and  six  million  dollars  a  day. 
In  new  issues  the  whole  month  reported  in 
sales  about  $100,000,000.  The  principal 
demand  was  for  bonds  yielding  from  4|  to  5^ 
per  cent.  For  the  time  being  the  demand 
for  bonds  yielding  6  per  cent,  or  more  greatly 
fell  off.  Investments  finds  that  there  has 
taken  place  a  ".sober  settling  down  to  the 
realization  that  the  bond  market  presents 
many  opportunities  for  the  safe  investment 
of  money  in  bonds  yielding  an  average  of 
about  5  per  cent."  Of  such  bonds  there 
exist  "many  railroad  issues  of  a  very  fair 
quality."  As  a  rule,  they  belong  to  the 
jimior  class,  but  "where  the  charges  ahead  of 
them  are  not  large  relative  to  earnings,  such 
bonds  constitute  a  very  fair  sort  of  invest- 
ment." 

During  the  last  week  in  January  the  mar- 
ket broadened  out  as  a  result  of  the  success 
of  the  New  York  City  loan  of  $60,000,000 
at  4J  per  cent.  Some  dealers  went  so  far  as 
to  say  the  demand  for  good  bonds  "  had  been 
greater  than  at  any  time  since  1907."  One 
leading  house  had  been  selling  on  an  average 
for  thirty  days  .$1,000,000  worth  of  bonds, 
and  on  some  days  the  total  ran  up  to  $2,000,- 
000.  Dealers,  however,  were  not  inclined 
to  believe  that  bonds,  from  that  time  on, 
would  move  up  materially  in  price,  being 
fearful  that  the  big  railroads  and  other 
corporations  \\ould  put  out  new  issues 
which  have  long  been  waiting  for  a  favor- 
able market. 

Bankers  and  bond  houses,  however,  be- 
lieved that  a  good  market  would  prevail 
"for  at  least  thiee  months."  Savings-banks 
had  begun  once  more  to  buy,  after  a  year 
and  a  half  of  small  purchases.  These  banks 
had  long  felt  unable  to  buy,  says  The  Finan- 
cial World,  "  because  of  the  uncertain  atti- 
tude of  depositors  toward  the  changes  in 
the  interest  rate  to  the  lower  basis,"  result- 
ing in  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  and  con- 
secjuently  in  low  reserves.  But  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  when  the  interest  rate  was 
settled,  it  became  known  just  about  what 
depositors  would  withdraw.  Moreover,  the 
number  drawing  on  their  accounts  because 
of  idleness  became  fewer,  and  the  reserves 
of  the  banks  became  larger  than  they  were 
last  year. 

Early  in  February  The  Financial  World 
reported  "steady  buying  of  high-grade 
bonds  in  only  slightly  diminished  volume." 
January,  however,  "had  been  a  banner 
month  with  some  houses,"  and  it  was  not 
expected  that  February  would  do  as  well, 
altho  dealers  were  "confident  that  we  are 
to  have  a  good,  steady  demand  all  through 
the  year."  By  the  middle  of  February 
there  had  been  a  "marked  diminution   of 
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activity,  with  continued  firmness  in  unlisted 
issues  and  concessions  in  prices  of  listed 
bonds."  Prices  nowiiere  moved  up,  this 
being  due  to  "  the  continued  outpouring  of 
new  securities  as  fast  as  old  issues  were  sold 
or  placed  with  dealers."  Aftei'  the  sale  in 
January  of  a  round  .'SIOO.OOO.OOD,  it  was 
asserted  in  the  circular  of  one  of  the  largest 
New  York  banks  that  tlu;  next  five  months 
would  witness  the  sale  of  "  (luite  ?.'>()(),()()(),0(K) 
in  new  bonds,"  mostly  railroad  securities,  or 
those  of  other  large  corporations.  This 
large  output  now  was  ascriljed  to  the  inability 
of  the  corporations  to  do  any  financing 
along  this  line  last  year,  when  short-term 
notes  had  to  be  issued  instead.  At  the  same 
time,  this  bank  declared  that  bonds  would 
be  "  put  out  very  carefully  in  the  effort  to 
avoid  any  undue  congestion."  It  is  known 
that  difficu]ti(is  have  been  encountered  by 
the  New  York  Central  road  in  an  effort  to 
sell  bonds.  Having  failed  in  this,  the  road 
decided  to  borrow  instead  $:{(),()()(),0()()  on 
short-term  notes. 

The  successful  sale  of  the  New  York  City 
$00,000,000  issue  was  accepted  l)y  The  Finan- 
cial World  as  evidence  of  "  the  existence  of 
vast  stores  of  idle  capital."  The  sale  brought 
out  a  total  of  571  bids,  but  only  231  bidders 
received  allotments.  The  total  bids  repre- 
sented upward  of  $300,000,000.  The  writer 
infers  from  this  that  there  has  apparently 
been  going  on  in  this  country  and  all  over 
the  world,  in  the  last  six  months,  "an  accu- 
mulation of  capital  very  much  greater  than 
any  financial  observers  had  considered  pos- 
sible in  that  period."  Accumulation  of  some- 
thing for  a  rainy  day,  had  been  "  the  rule 
since  mid-summer  of  last  year,"  and  this 
fund,  "rolling  together  and  going  to  the 
great  financial  centers  for  employment,"  had 
been  responsible  for  a  quickened  investment 
situation.  That  the  New  York  issue;  should 
have  been  subscribed  for  more  than  five 
times,  was  accepted  as  the  best  fact  thus  far 
this  year  in  the  bond  situation.  Brad- 
street's  prints  the  following  table  of  New 
York  City  bond  sales  and  the  prices  ob- 
tained for  them  during  a  period  of  years: 

Rate  Average 
1911  Ajnoiint.     per  ct.      price.    Basis. 

January   S(iO,0()(),0()()       4>       100.90     4.20 

1910 

March .")t),000,0()()       41        101.28 

1909 

December    Il'.-'iOO.OOO 

June 40,0()l),()00 

.March 10,01)0,000 

1908 
February  .... 
February  .... 
November  .  .  . 


4.14 


100..34  .3.08 
100.71  3.97 
101..57     3.93 


47,000,000 

3.000,000 

12,500.000 


4i 
4 


104.22  4.29 
100.90  4.38 
102. .50     3.89 


1907 


Fel)ruarv 26,000,000 

February 1,500,000 

February 2,500,000 

June 26,500,000 

June 2.500.000 

.\uiust 15,000,000 

September 35.000,000    ' 

.September 5,000,000 

19;)G 

F(!bniary 20,000,000 

July    11,000,000 

Noveinl)er 4, ,500,000 

l)eceml)er    8,000,000 

December    300,000 

December    1,. 500,000 


4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4.V 
4i 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


100.34 

100.23 

100.03 

100.091 

100.02 

100 

102.063 

100.30 


108.052 

100.97 

101.89 

101.42 

100.68 

100.11 


3.98 

3.98 

3.997 

3.994 

3.997 

4 

4.39 

4.46 


3.65 

3.94 

3.925 

3.93 

3.95 

3.98 


WHY  MEN  FAIL  IN  BUSINESS 

With  a  summary  of  the  failures  for  1910, 
liradst red's  has  presented  its  aniuial  article 
in  which  tlur  causes  of  failures  are  analyzed. 
Its  investigations  as  to  causes  have  been 
continued  for  a  period  of  years.  They  show 
now  as  formerly  that  "  tendencies  present 
within  the  individual  him.self  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  four-fifths  of  all  business  fail- 
ures," the  remaining  one-fifth  beini!;  due  to 
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"extraneous  conditions  over  which  he  has 
little,  if  any,  control." 

l"he  i-(!searches  of  lirntlslrret's  have  shown 
that  the  "faults  within  thombclves"  which 
cause  men  to  fail  are  eight  in  number,  as 
follows:  incompetence  (irrespective;  of  other 
cau.ses);  inexperience  (without  other  incom- 
petence); lack  of  capital;  unwise  granting  of 
credits;  speculation  (outside  regular  business); 
neglect  of  l)usin(!ss  (due  to  doubtful  habits); 
personal  extravagance;  fraudulent  disposi- 
tion of  jiroperty. 

In  1010  the  failures  due  to  the  above  causes 
comprized  82  per  cent,  of  the  total,  while  only 
18  per  cent,  were  due  to  cau.ses  beyond  the 
control  of  these  who  failed;  in  1909  the  per- 
centages were  81  and  19;  in  1908  they  were 
7.5.5  and  22.5;  in  1907,  81.1  and  18.9,  and  in 
1906,  79.7  and  22.3.  Of  the  eight  causes 
named,  "  lack  of  capital,"  in  1910  as  in  all  pre- 
vious years,  was  the  chief,  being  responsible 
for  33.9  per  cent,  of  failures.  Next  came 
"incompetence,"  which  caused  20.6  per  cent. 
"I'Vaud"  was  responsit)le  for  11.2  per  cent.; 
this  is  about  the  normal  percentage  of  fraud 
for  a  *series  of  j'ears,  and  presents,  says  the 
writer,  "a  curious  and  interesting  exhibit." 

A  table  is  presented  with  this  article,  to 
.show  the  number  of  failures  in  each  of  the 
past  twenty-nine  years,  with  the  percentages 
of  assets  to  liabilities,  the  number  of  men  or 
companies  in  ])usiness,  and  the  percentages  of 
them  which  failed.  The  figures  for  the  latter 
are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  inas- 
much as  the  percentages  shown  are  small,  and 
belie  so  completely  the  ancient  fiction  that 
about  90  per  cent,  of  men  who  embark  in 
business  ultimately  fail. 

Failures,   Assets,    Liabilities,   .\ni>   Number   in 

Business  in  the  United  States  Yearly 

SINCE    ISSl 
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Year. 


No. 
failures. 


1910    11,573 

1909    11,845 

1908    14,044 

1907    10.265 

1906    9,385 

1905    9,967 

1904  ..;...  10,417 

1903    9,775 

1902    9,973 

1901    10,648 

1900    9,912 

1899    9,642 

1898    11.615 

1897    13,083 

1896    15,094 

1895    12,9.58 

1894     12,724 

1893    15,.508 

1892    10.270 

1891     12.394 


Per  cent, 
as.sets  t(i 
liabilities. 

49.8 

49.2 

56.9 

75.0 

50.0 

.53.3 

52.7 

54.5 

47.7 

46.9 

47.2 

.50.1 

51.6 

54.5 

.59.9 

.55.2 

54.9 

60.6 

50.3 

53.3 

52.9 

.50.0 

52.0 

.50.0 

49.0 

46.0 

54. 

52. 

51.0 

47.0 


Number 
in  business. 
1,.')92,.509 
1,543,444 
1.487.813 
1,447,680 
1,401,085 
1,352,947 
1,307,746 
1,272,909 
1,238.973 
1.201,862 
1,161,639 
1,125,873 
1,093,373 
1,086,0.56 
1,079,070 
1,0.53,633 
1,047,974 
1.059.014 
1.035,564 
1,018.021 
989.420 
978,000 
955,000 
933.000 
920.000 
890,000 
875,000 
8.55,000 
820,000 
780,000 


Per  ct. 
failing. 

.72 

.76 

.94 

.70 

.66 

.73 

.79 

.76 

.80 

.88 

.85 

.85 
1.06 
1.20 
1.40 
1.23 
1.21 
1.46 

.99 
1.21 
1.07 
1.20 
1.10 
1.04 
1.15 
1.25 
1.32 
1.20 

.93 

.76 


1890  10,673 

1889  11,719 

1888  10,.587 

18H7  9,740 

1886  10,.56S 

1885  11,116 

1884  11,620 

1883  10,299 

1882  7,635 

1881  5,929 

In  order  that  these  figures  may  not  be  mis- 
understood, it  should  be  explained  that 
Bradstreet's  deals  only  with  conunercial  fail- 
ures and  that  i)y  a  failure  is  meant  "  some  lo.'^s 
to  the  creditors  of  individuals,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations engaged  in  legitimate  mercantile 
operations."  The  table  therefore  does  not 
include  the  faihu-es  of  professional  men,  such 
as  physicians,  lawyers,  anil  actors,  nor  those 
of  farmers,  stock  brokers,  and  real-estate 
dealers. 

RAILROADS  AND  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Railroads  in  the  South  and  Southwest  and 
tho.se  running  north  and  south  from  the 
Middle  A\'est,  have  reached  out  in  late  years 
for  terminals  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They 
are  believed  by  a  writer  in  The  Financial 
World  to  have  been  prompted  to  this  action 
largely  by  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 


What  Is  a  Good  Public 
Utility  Bond? 

It  is  a  mortgage  on  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany issuing  it.  When  you  buy  such  a  bond 
you  lend  the  company  your  money.  The  in- 
terest is  usually  paid  in  the  form  of  coupons 
vs'hich  are  cut  off  the  bond  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  security  for  both  the  principal  and 
the  interest  is  the  company  itself — the  stale 
and  value  of  its  properly,  the  amount  of  its 
earnings,  the  way  it  is  managed,  the  duration 
of  its  franchises,  the  future  of  the  community 
that  it  serves — all  subjects  for  slow  and  careful 
investigation  by  people  who  know.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  opinion.  It  is  a  question  of  facts.  All 
of  these  facts  must  be  ascertained  and  approved 
before  any  bond  can  be  recommended. 

In  the  case  of  all  bonds  offered  by 
N.  W.  Halsey  6c  Co.  these  facts  are  ascer- 
tained. This  expensive  investigation,  which 
would  cost  too  much  for  any  single  bond 
buyer,  is  a  part  of  the  service  offered  to 
every  customer  of  this  firm. 

Our  booklet,  "The  Most  Satisfactory 
Bonds,"  describes  this  service  and  some  of  the 
bonds.    Sent  to  anyone  interested  in  bonds. 

Ask  for  Circular  D-55 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

And    dealers     in     Government,     Municipal, 
Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 

New  York         Pbiladelphia  Chicago  San  Franciae* 

49  Wall  St.    1421  ChettoDt  St.    152  Monroe  St.   424  California  St. 
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Saving 
And  Investing 

'^p^HE  SELECTION  of  sound 
I  investments  is  not  a  difficult 
■*-  problem.  It  is  but  a  question 
of  education  along  comparatively 
simple  lines.  And  yet  it  is  a  subject 
deserving  of  careful  study  by  everyone, 
but  especially  by  those  whose  habit  it 
may  be  to  save  some  part  of  their 
earnings,  by  people  dependent  upon 
income,  or  by  business  concern^  ap- 
preciating the  wisdom  of  creating  a 
surplus  reserve  fimd. 

The  more  study  you  give  this  sub- 
ject, the  greater  will  become  your  con- 
viction that  the  success  of  well-in- 
formed investors  is  due  for  the  most 
part  to  the  efficiency  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  investment  bankers. 

Let  us  submit  to  you  three  sound  in- 
vestments, each  of  a  distinctly  different 
type,  and  yielding  an  average  return  of 

About  5^% 

Write  for  Circular  No.  460 

"  Investment  Securities" 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Albany  Boston         Chicago 
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Straus  Building 


Safe  as  a  Savings  Bank — 
6%  Interest 

First  mortgage  bonds  on  improved,  income-pro- 
ducing-, selected  Chicago  real  estate,  with  a  margin  of 
security  in  no  case  less  than  one  hundf-cd  per  cent. 
Thousands  of  dollars  of  bank 
and  trust  funds  are  invested 
in  these  securities — millions 
of  dollars  more  are  held  by 
small  investors. 

And  during  29  years  no  in- 
vestor has  ever  lost  a  dollar 
of  principal  or  interest  on 
securities  purchased  of  us. 

The  issues  are  all  serial  in 
form,  reducing  the  principal 
each  year  without  releasing 
any  of  the  security. 

The  bonds  are  quickly  con- 
vertible —  our  repurchase 
proposition  is  good  at 
any  time. 

Write  us  today  for  descrip- 
tive literature  and  full  partic- 
ulars. Whether  you  have  $100 
or  $10,000  to  invest,  it  is  to 
your  interest  to  investigate  these  securities  thoroughly. 

S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 

(incorporated) 

MORTGAGE  AND  BOND  BANKERS 

[Established  1882]  258  Straus  Building,  Chicago 


Home  of  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 


Do  You  Know  What  Your 
Bonds  or  Stocks  Are  Worth? 

There  are  thousands  of  inactive  or  unlisted 
securities  for  which  there  is  no  ready  market: 

Many  Are  Good;  Some  Are  Not 

We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  market  values 
and  quotations. 

Send  for  Special  Letter  L  explaining  the 
service   of    our    Quotation   'Department 

Bigelow  &   Company 

49  Wall  St.      BANKERS      New  York 


Wedding 


Invitations,    ^nnooncements 


VUi:  ill  KCitrdsand  Stamped 
StJItlimery.    Elegant  goods  from 
a  B-'autifuI  Shop  at  moderate  prices. 
SAMPLES  UPON  liEQUEST 
liycett,  317  N.  Charles  St.,  Uiiltliiiorc,  Md. 


6% 


O  /  We  Can  Supply  You 
with  High  Class  Is- 
sues of  Public  Service 


corporations  concerning  which  we  have  inti- 
mate knowledge  because  we  control  and 
operate  them.  Our  reputation  as  bankers 
and  engineers  is  bound  up  in  them.  These 
securities  yield  investors  6  per  cent. 

We  offer  only  the  securities  of 
public  utility  corporations  which 
we  control  and  operate  perma- 
nently. 

Write  for  circular  210. 

Meikletiam  &  Dinsmore 

Engineers  Bankers 

25  BROAD  STREET  60  State  Street. 

New  York  City.  Boston. 


and  its  prospective  opening  in  1915.  This 
enterprise  promises  to  effect  "something  ol'  a 
revolution  in  the  currents  of  trade."  Rail- 
roads to  the  Pacific  coast  may  in  consequence 
have  to  revise  their  charges.  At  present 
transcontinental  rates,  shippers  would  find  it 
cheaper  to  send  goods  by  rail  to  the  Gulf,  and 
thence  by  steamer  through  the  canal  to  San 
Francisco.  One  estimate  is  that  there  would 
thus  be  a  saving  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  in 
charges.  The  same  is  true  as  to  goods  des- 
tined for  China,  Japan,  and  India.  The 
proviso,  however,  is  made  that  the  railroads 
"do  not  buy  up  or  control  the  steamship 
lines."  Not  only  will  the  canal  affect  rates  to 
American  ports  on  the  Pacific  and  to  Asiatic 
ports,  but  rates  to  South  American  ports 
which  will  largely  go  through  Gulf  ports, 
but  this  will  benefit  such  railroads  as  the 
Illinois  Central,  Atchison,  Colorado  and 
Southern,  Southern  Pacific,  and  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas. 

REDUCTIONS    IN   BIG    SALARIES 

In  January  it  was  announced  that  the  new 
president  of  the  Steel  Trust  would  receive  a 
much  smaller  salary  than  his  predecessor — 
$50,000  instead  of  $100,000.  After  the  death 
of  Paul  Morton  this  announcement  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  that  Mr.  Morton's  successor  as 
president  of  the  Equitable  Life  would  receive 
only  $50,000,  whereas  Mr.  Morton  had  re- 
ceived $80,000.  This  decision  is  believed  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  Charles 
A.  Peabody,  President  of  the  Mutual  Life,  has 
been  receiving  for  some  years  only  $50,000. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  before  the  insiu-ance 
investigations  of  1905  there  were  three  presi- 
dents of  large  companies  in  receipt  of  $100,000 
— in  one  case  $150,000  was  paid.  Directors  of 
these  companies  were  credited  with  saying 
proper  men  could  not  be  fovmd  for  smaller 
salaries. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  finds 
evidence  of  what  he  calls  "an  epidemic  of 
lowering  the  big  salaries  of  the  industrial  and 
financial  world."  An  opinion,  quoted  by  this 
writer  and  derived  from  the  financial  district, 
was  that  $50,000  would  hereafter  be  "about 
the  maximum  pay  of  corporation  officers." 
Some  interesting  details  are  given  in  the 
article  as  to  corporation  salaries. 

"  When  Morton  assumed  the  presidency  of 
the  Equitable  in  1905,  the  salary  of  the  presi- 
dent was  $100,000  a  year.  That  amount  had 
been  paid  for  years  to  James  W.  Alexander, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  Morton  would  re- 
receive  the  same  amount.  Because  of  the 
public  agitation  respecting  the  high  cost  of 
insurance  management  in  the  United  States 
and  the  unpleasant  disclosures  attending  the 
Armstrong  investigation  in  1905,  however,  he 
asked  that  his  salary  be  cut  20  per  cent.,  in 
order  that  he  might  ask  other  officers  in  the 
Equitable  to  accept  similar  reductions. 

"  With  the  possible  exceptions  of  the  presi- 
dents of  one  or  two  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies, there  is  not  a  financial  institution  in  Wall 
Street  which  reimburses  its  president  at  a 
higher  salary  than  $50,000  a  year.  One  trust 
company,  in  addition  to  paying  a  $50,000  sal- 
ary, gives  the  president  a  handsome  bonus  at 
the  year-end.  There  are  other  instances 
where  special  remembrances  of  that  sort  have 
been  made  by  directors  of  institutions  after  a 
remarkably  prosperous  year.  But  they  are 
exceptional,  and  do  not  represent  the  general 
practise  by  any  means. 

"  There  has  been  an  extraordinary  change  in 
corporation  management  since  the  days  of 
the  insurance  investigation  in  1905,  when 
Richard  A.  McCurdy,  testifying  before  the 
Armstrong  Committee,  told  how  he  had  been 
pleasantly  surprized  one  day  on  hearing  that 
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O/for    23     Years 
0  paid  by  A-R-E  6's 


ISSUED  and  offered  by  the  American  Real 
Estate  Company,  based  on  its  ownership  of 
selected  New  Yoric  real  estate. 

^  For  23  years  these  bonds  have  paid  6%,  re- 
turning nearly  $5,000,000  to  investors,  and 
enabled  thousands  of  persons  to  share  in  the 
profits  from  New  York  real  estate. 

^  For  23  years  this  Company  has  operated  suc- 
cessfully in  this  field,  and  its  original  capital  of 
$100,000  has  increased  to  a  Capital  and 
Surplus  of  over  $2,000,000,  with  Assets  of  over 
$23,000,000. 

fl  In  the  further  extension  of  its  business,  the 
Company  offers  its  6%  Gold  Bonds  in  these  two 
forms : 

6%  COUPON  BONDS 

I'or  those  who  wish  to  invest  $100  or  more. 

6%  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 

jFor  those  wlio  wish  to  save  $2j  or  more  a  year. 


^  Send  today  lor  descriptive  literature,  latest  illustrated 
statement,  and  map  of  New  York  City,  showing  location 
of  properties. 

^tttcrtmnHmt  (jj^atr  (llmnyatrp 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $3,011,347.80 
Founded  1888  Assets,  $23,026,889.67 

Room  504    527  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


A  Safe   Investment  Guide 

With  a  Record 

During  the  last  seven  years  57,292  inquiries 
regarding  investments  have  been  received 
and  answered  by  The  Financial  World.  Its 
files  demonstrate  tliat  The  Financial  World 
has  guided  investorsyro/« unsafe  securities  (?) 
months  before  their  collapse,  and  has  con- 
tinuously directed  them  to  safe  iti'vestments. 

Our  Unusual  Offer 

If  you  will  write  for  our  opinion  on  one  (and 
only  one)  investment,  enclosing  postage,  and 
will  mention  the  Literary  Digest,  we  will  gladly 
answer  your  inquiry,  and  will  mail  you  current 
copy  of  our  paper.  Our  reading  and  advertising 
columns  are  evidence  of  our  ability  to  serve  you. 

The  Financial  World 

5  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City 


Savings  or 
Surplus  Funds 

Entrusted  to  the  care  of  this  Company — 
Are  absolutely  safe — secured  by  first  mortgages 

on  improved  real  estate  deposited  in  trust  in  one 

of  Baltimore's  strongest  Trust  Companies. 
Are  alnvays   available — May  be    withdrawn 

on  demand  at  any  time,  without  notice. 

Earn  a  high  rate  of  interest — 5  per  cent  per 

annum  is  paid  for  every  day  the  money  remains 

in  our  care. 

This  Company  has  been  in  business  sixteen  years 
and  in  all  that  time  there  has  never  been  a  day's  delay  in 
the  mailing  of  checks  for  either  interest  or  withdrawals. 
Do  you   know  of  any  other  investment  for 
your  money   that  offers  siicli  liberal  interest- 
such  ample  security— and  that  allows  you  to  with- 
draw your  money  at  any  time  without  notice  ? 

Wrile.  la-da's  for  the  booklet. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  BIdg.,  Baltimore.  IVId. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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You  will  thorouKhly  enjoy 
the  five  I'Hiiolas  in  this  sam- 
ple box.  They  are  hand-made 
with  a  LONG,  rich  fragrant 
Havana  filler  and  genuine  Im- 
ported Sumatra  wrapper.  In 
every  respect,  they  are  equal  to 
the  best  ciaar  retailed  for  loc. 

OUR  price  for  Panolas  is 
but  $4.50  per  100,  delivery 
prepaid,  because  we  are  manu- 
facturers and  sell— BY  MAIL— 
from  Factory-to-Smoker-Direct 
at  strictly  WHOLESALE 
p.ices.  The  Panolas  will 
prove  our  claim  that  La  Recla- 
nia  cigars  are  double  the  value 
of  those  sold  over  cigar  store 
counters. 

SIMPLY  write  on  your 
business  letterhead  or  on 
your  employer's  and  say  — 
Send  me  the  sample  box  of 
Panolas  offered  Free  of 
Charge."  Enclose  loc.  to  cover 
postage  and  packing;  also 
mention  strength  desired. 

WITH  our  complete  line 
ranging  from  $3.75  to 
$16.00  per  100,  we  can  please 
the  most  exacting  smoker,  re- 
duce Ins  cigar  expense  and 
always  GUARANTEE  com- 
plete satisfaction. 

PUT  our  cigars  to  the  test. 
Write   for    tlie    Panolas 
TO-DAY. 


^I^mina^0tM(^ 


r^-—- 


J^)A 


IP  The   Duntley 
Cleaner 

Demonstrated 

FREE 

In  Your  Own 
Home. 

Vou  can  pay  for  it  in 
small  m  o  n  t  n  1  y  p  a  y- 
ments.    A  postal  card  will  bring  full  details. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 

DUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,Dept.  12,  Chicago 


Have  the  Earliest 
and  Finest 

'yi  Sweet 


In  Tour 

Also  insure earlu         ^^^^^^^^^  TV^IArrx 

picking  of  belter  garden        ^^^^a^,^  lOWn 

beans  and  peas  than  Jiou  have  ever 

grown.  These  are  the  results  of  using— 

FARMOGERM 

High-Bred  Nitrogen  Gathering  Bacteria 
Just  mix  witli  water  and  moisten  seed  or  spri."lil<-" 
over  rows.  The  bacteria  increase  by  millions. 
Quicker,  harder,  and  larger  growth  follows  because 
tlie  bacteria  f  nrnisli  tlie  nitrates  needed.  These  and 
some  other  crops  MII.ST  be  inoculated  to  thrive 
best.  Ask  any  expert.  See  our  reports  from  users. 
Farmoperm  comes  in  small,  specially  sealed  bottles 
READY  FOR  USE.  Sold  by  leading  seed  houses  or 
sent  by  mail  or  express  paid. 
GARDEN  SIZE.  50c.;  ACRE  SIZE.  $2.00 
IIAUI>Y  LAWNS  are  started  by  mixing  in 
some  inoculated  white  clover  seed. 

Our  Free  Book  Q  jivosfwU  inviticulnrs and  proofs.  Vrii. 
t..l:iv.     It  will  ciialilo  v.'il  ti>  lirrak  nil  ri-i-c.nls  this  \,:\r. 

I  EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO..  Bloomficld.  N. 


tho  salarle.s  committee  of  the  Mutual  Life  had, 
witliout  any  .suRgestion  from  him,  rai.sed  hi.s 
salary  from  .S100,000  a  year  to  $1.50,000. 
McCurdy  admitted  that  he  wa.s  piea.sed  at 
thi.s  action,  but  that  he  had  received  the  in- 
formation as  a  matter  of  course  and  only  felt 
honored  because  he  would  receive  the  highest 
salary  paid  to  the  president  of  any  life  insur- 
ance company  in  the  United  .States. 

"The  salary  of  McCurdy  probably  will 
stand  out  for  all  time  as  the  maximum  paid  to 
any  insurance  president  in  the  world. 

"  Pulilic  sentiment  certainly  would  not  tol- 
erate any  such  remuneration  allowed  to  the 
president  of  a  life  insurance  company  now- 
adays. When  Peabody  assumed  charge  as 
McCurdy 's  successor,  his  salary  was  fixt  at 
$.50,000,  or  one-third  the  amount  paid  to  his 
predeces.sor. 

"  Outside  of  New  York  City  a  $.50,000  .salary, 
in  the  words  of  a  Wall  Street  man  di.scussiiig 
the  subject,  'looks  as  big  as  a  hou.se.'  With 
the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two  bank 
presidents  in  Chicago,  no  bank  officer  in  the 
West  receives  more  than  $.35,000  a  year. 

"Some  of  the  large  industrial  corporations 
do  better  than  that  as  a  result  of  contracts 
holding  over  from  the  indu.strial  consolidation 
craze  of  1901.  Within  the  last  five  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  decided  readjust- 
ment in  salaries  as  a  result  of  the  general  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  shareholders  and  bond- 
holders everywhere  for  more  economical 
management. 

"No  formal  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Equitable  directors  yet  on  the  question  of  the 
President's  salary.  But  the  opinion  favors  a 
reduction,  and  it  is  said  that  without  doubt 
the  $50,000  figure  will  be  approved." 

An  irreverent  writer  in  The  Financial  WorU, 
commenting  on  these  cuts  in  big  salaries,  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  they  will  not  "  provoke  a 
.strike."  He  comments  further:  "A  tie-up, 
with  a  few  high-priced  men  picketing  the  ^^'alI 
Street  district  to  intercept  non-union  Presi- 
dents from  coming  in  and  offering  to  do  the 
work  for  a  paltry  $50,000  per  annum,  would  be 
heartrending." 

A  YEAR'S  GROSS  EARNINGS 

The  gross  earnings  of  railroads  in  this 
country  for  the  calendar  year  1910  are  set 
forth  in  The  Financial  Chronicle  along  with 
those  for  other  years  back  to  1894.  For  1910 
the  gross  amounted  to  $2,825,246,281,  which 
is  $230,000,000  in  excess  of  the  previous  high 
record,  which  was  reached  in  1907.  These 
earnings  as  to  increase  were  distributed  among 
groups  of  States  as  follows:  Southern  group, 
10  per  cent.;  Middle  and  Middle  Western 
States,  10  per  cent.;  Southwest  and  Pacific 
Coast,  7.6  per  cent.  AVhat  are  known  as  the 
trunk  lines  increased  8.2  per  cent.,  and  the 
anthracite  lines  7.4  per  cent.  The  following 
table  shows  the  gross  earnings  back  to  1895, 
with  increases  and  decreases  for  each  year 
over  the  preceding  year: 


Year. 

1910 
1909 
190S 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 
1S99 
1S98 
1897 
1896 
1895 
1894 


Y'r  given. 

$2,825,246,281 
2,595.466,402 
2,235,164,873 
2,.'-)95,.W  1,672 
2,374,196,410 
2,099,381,086 
1,966  ,.596, 578 
1,918,6.52,252 
1,705.497,2.53 
1,603,911.087 
1,459,173,305 
1,332,666,8.53 
1,253,807,714 
1,185,154,654 
1,114,430,883 
1,086,464,608 
1,046,616,407 


Y'r  preceding. 


J2..595 
2,317 
2.536 
2,373 
2.132 
1,929 
1,9.57 
1,716 
1,604 
1,454 
1,345 
1,213 
1,172 
1,122 
1,114 
1.024 
1,176 


755,835 

428,030 
,914,597 

888.811 

282,814 
,382,949 

831,299 
,4,58.891 
,633,539 
,922,185 
,201,005 
,686.610 
,777.136 

817.579 
,696.887 

461.7S1 
,821,735 


+  $229 
+  278, 
—  301 
+  221 
241 
169 
8 
202 
100 
14S 
113 
lis 
81 
6 


+ 


+  6: 
—  130 


.400.446 
,038,372 
.749.724 
.642.861 
.9 13. .596 
,998,137 
765,279 
,193.361 
,863,714 
988.902 
972,300 
.980.243 
.0.30.578 
,337.075 
266,004 
.002.827 
205,328 


Another  table  shows  the  returns  for  1910 
by  months  and  compares  them  with  the  cor- 
responding months  in  1909,  stating  also  the 
increa.sc : 


Typewriter  Superiority 

What  is  it  ?     Merely  doing  the  same 
thing  easier,  better  and  longer  than 
the  other  machine.     Also  some 
things  the  other  machine 
will  not  do  £t  all  /\ 


Wher 

you  ever  see 

Ribbon  Reverse,  for 

instance,  to  equal  that  of   the 

L  C.  SMITH  &  BROS. 
Typewriter 

ALL  THE  WRITING  ALWAYS  IN  SIGHT 

Immediate,  absolutely  automatic,  with  never 
a  hitch  or  delay.  Not  an  ounce  of  additionzd 
key-tension  or  ribbon  strain. 

The  entire  mechanism  is  that  way.  Feeds 
on  single  stroke  of  key.  Try  tabulating  a 
column  of  units — the  ribbon  moves/  No 
pounding  in  one  spot  till  the  ink  is  all  gone 
and  a  hole  worn  in  the  ribbon.  And  no 
burrowing  to  apply  a  new  ribbon.  It's  an 
outside  operation — a  matter  of  a  moment. 
Bichrome  and  mimeograph  features.  Every- 
thing you  could  desire,  and  all  in  the  simple, 
direct  fashion  of  L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS, 
inbuilt  operating  devices. 

Of  course  you  send  for  the  book 

I.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Head  Office  for  Domestic  and  Foreign  Busirteas : 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches    in  all    large  cities 


FOR    INDIGESTION                          | 

MURRAY* 

s 

CHARCOAL 
TABLETS 

Once  Only. 

for 

trial 

A    25c    box 

for 

lOc 

A.  J.  DItman,      1      Astor 

•  House,  N.  Y. 

"■'•^''-•'■''-'^ 


Pedestal  Table  1 1 


With  45  inch  top,  round  or  sq\iare. 

With   54  inch  top.  $21.50.      Thr.a- 

leaves,  top  and  pedestal  lock  includLa. 

Choice  of  Eight  Finishes—  Dealer's  Price  $42 

Shipi>ed  in  finished  sections,  saving  freight 
and  ex[iensive  packing. from  factory-  to  you. 
saving  all  store  expenses  and  profits. 
New  "Big  Six"  Catalog  Mailed  Free 

Si\  mon.  y  savin?  .!•  ]M;tin.  nls  in  <>ur       Iff 
l>i!:i-.-ilalor— <juart.rSa"n  Wl;  t,- O   I        ^^ 
Mis^iun     Furnitur,'. 
X.-w  ■■Willo-W,.»v, 
Furnituro.  Hissinn 
I.an)ps  And  LiL-htin? 
Fixtures.  Cluuy  I,ii*c  (^iriaii 
Wiiu  f'.r  It  t.J.'iv  t.. 

,ro^E  P'.fKTFiR\mi:Ero 

•-•to  FtlKin  St. 

Ann  Arbor.  Ifirb. 


Our  reaiers  iin»  asKed  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  ■writing  to  advertisers. 
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Learn  How  Freely 
This)  Salt  Flows 


f;  OULDN'T  it  be  nice  to  know 
that  your  salt  would  be  al- 
ways dry  and  loose,  that  it 
would  never  cake  or  clog  in 

the  shakers  ?     You   can   be 

sure  of  this  i£  you  use  Shaker  Salt. 

Then,  when  your  husband,  or  a 
guest,  picks  up  a  salt  shaker,  you 
know  for  sure  that  the  salt  will 
flow  out  the  instant  he  tips  it. 
There  won't  be  any  bother  at  all. 

Yet  Shaker  Salt  is  not  mixed 
with  corn  starch  or  rice  powder  of 
flo-ur.  It  is  made  from  the  purest 
of  salt — much  purer  than  the  ordi- 
nary salt  you  buy  in  bags. 

It  is  whiter  than  ordinary  salt, 
too;  but  it  is  not  bleached —  just 
purified  so  it  will  be  fit  for  the  best 
tables.  No  other  manufacturer 
goes  to  the  trouble  and  expense 

of  taking  the  natural  impurities 

out  of  salt. 

This  white,  free-flowing  Shaker 
Salt  comes  to  you 
in  a  dust  -  proof, 
dirt -proof,  damp- 
proof  box,  with  a 
littlespout  through 
which  you  can  fill 
your  salt  shakers 
easily.  And  all  it 
costs,  except  in  the 
far  West,  is  10  cents 
a  box. 
Ask  your  grocer. 

Diamond  CrystsJ  Salt  Co 

St.  Clair,  Michigan 

Makersof  the  Purest  Sail  , 
\e  tVorid 


1910. 


1909. 


My  three  thou- 
sand styles  of  elec- 
tric lighting'  glass 
are  the  result  of 
over  thirty  years' 
experience  in  work- 
inof  out  difficult 
lighting  problems. 
I  make  a  special 
lamp-chimney  for 
every  burner.  My  lamp-chim- 
neys are  made  of  Macbeth ' '  Pearl 
Glass"  and  bear  my  name.  They 
make  the  lamp  do  its  best. 

My    Index    shows     the    riglit    chimney    for 
every  lamp.      Free. 

Macbeth 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 

Chicago:  Philadelphi.a: 

178  East  Lake  Street  42  South  Eiphth  Street 

Nkw  York  :   19  West  30th  Stret  t 


.  I'at.  otr. 


Dec.    .  .  . 

.  .5220,774,109 

8206,392,068 

-r 

Nov.  .  .  . 

.  ,    246.6r.0,774 

245,651.263 

4- 

Oct.    .  .  . 

.  .    263,464.60.^) 

260.821,546 

4- 

Sept.     .  . 

.  .    2,i6,647,702 

246,335,586 

+ 

\\IS.    .     . 

.    254,005.972 

235,726.000 
217,803.354 

+ 

,Ju!v..  .  . 

.  .    230,61.5,776 

-f- 

.Iviiie  .  .  . 

,  .    2,37,036,1,59 

209,270.887 

+ 

Ma.v...  . 

.  .    234,310,642 

201.069.381 

+ 

April    .  . 

.  .    225,225.596 

196,595.911 

-i- 

March    . 

.  .    237,533,005 

204,916.998 

4- 

Feb.    .  .  , 

.  .    202,258,490 

174,159,723 

+ 

Jan.    .  .  . 

. .    210,302,220 

182,649,826 

+ 

«14, 4^2.041 
999,511 
2,643.059 
10,312,116 
18,279,972 
12,812.422 
27,765.272 
33,241,261 
2 -i. 629, 6  So 
32,616,007 
28,093,767 
27,652,394 


LOWER  COMMODITY  PRICES 

A  further  recession  in  commodity  prices  is 
noted  by  Bradstreet's  (February  11),  as  "  quite 
prominent  within  the  past  month."  "While 
many  articles  remain  steady  and  a  few  show 
increases,  the  list  of  decreases  "  is  sufficiently 
imposing  to  bring  about  a  net  decline." 
Butter  and  eggs  "  played  the  most  prominent 
part  in  forcing  a  recession  in  the  total  in- 
dex number,"  which  for  February  1,  was 
8.7662 — the  lowest  registered  since  October 
1,  1909.  Compared  with  February  1,  1910, 
the  decrease  is  3.3  per  cent.;  compared  with 
the  high  record  of  January  1  last  year,  it  is 
5.3  per  cent.  Other  comments  with  a  table 
are  given  as  follows: 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  present  level  of 
prices  is  5.5  per  cent,  above  that  of  February 
1,  1909,  and  it  is  7.8  per  cent,  higher  than  it 
was  on  February  1,  1908.  But  contrast  with 
February  1,  1907,  when  prices  were  very  high, 
reflects  a  loss  of  2.5  per  cent.  By  extending 
the  study  back  to  1906  we  find  that  our  pres- 
ent data  display  an  advance  of  6.3  per  cent, 
over  February  1  of  the  year  mentioned,  and 
gains  of  8.4  per  cent,  and  8.2  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively, are  shown  over  the  like  dates  in 
the  two  preceding  years,  1905  and  1904.  Per- 
haps it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  most  re- 
cent index  number  represents  a  rise  of  14  per 
cent,  over  the  figures  recorded  on  Februarv  1, 
1902. 

"  The  groups  that  make  up  the  index  num- 
ber given  in  the  above  table  are  set  forth  in 
the  following: 


Julv  1, 

.Ian.  1, 

Feb.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

1896. 

1910. 

1910. 

1911. 

Bread.stufFs 

.    0.0524 

0.10.50 

0.1084 

0.928 

Live  stock 

.      .18.55 

.4010 

.3985 

.'905 

Provisions 

.    1.3619 

2.3577 

2.2519 

2.2697 

Fruits 

.      .1210 

.1695 

.1586 

.2119 

Hides  &  leather 

,      .82.50 

1.28.50 

1.2650 

1.0700 

Textiles 

.    1.5799 

2.7.333 

2.7094 

2.6045 

Metals    

.      .3757 
.      .0048 

.6208 
.0069 

.6117 
.0068 

.6607 

Coal  and  coke  .  . 

.0060 

Oils 

.      .2082 

.3728 

.3821 

.4294 

Naval  stores .... 

.      .0402 

.0938 

.0981 

.1283 

Bldg.  materials  . 

.      .0716 

.0827 

.0887 

.0848 

Chem.  &  drugs   . 

.      .6607 

..5958 

.5)58 

.5830 

Miscellaneous    .  . 

.      .21.50 

.4067 

.3980 

.3045 

Total    5.7019     9.2310    9.0730     8.8361 

Another  table  shows  commodities  which 
have  increased,  those  which  have  decreased,, 
and  tho.se  which  have  remained  unchanged 
since  Januarv: 


Increases 

Wheat  Peas 

Barley  Potatoes 

Beef,  carcasse.'?  Lemons 

Hogs,  carca-sses  Currants 

Mutton,  carcasses  Steel  beams 

Pork  Tin 

Bacon  Quicksilver 
Beans 


("onnellsville  coke    Hops 


Linseed  oil 

Rosin 

Turpentine 

Lime 

Yellow  pine 

CarboJic  acid 

Opium 


Oats 

Rye 

Flour 

Beeves,  live 

Sheep,  live 

Hogs,  live 

Horses 

Milk 

Eggs 

Beef,  family 


Corn 

Brea<l 

Mackerel 

Codhsh 

Tea 

Molasses 


Decreases 

Hams  , 

Lanl 

Butter 

Cheese 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Rice 

Hides 

Cotton 

Hemp 

Unchanged 


Standard  sheetings  Brick 
Ginghams  Nails 

Cotton  sheetings       Spruce  timber 
Iron  ore  Hemlock  tim. 

Pig  iron,  eastern       .\luni         |so<la 
Pig  iron,  southern    Bicarbonate 


Jute  • 

Silk 

Flax 

Silver 

Copper 

Lead 

Cottoii-^eed  oil 

Glass 

Tobacco 

Ground  bone 


This  Splendid 

Black  Satin  Pillow  Top 

And   rk_l„    CLCk^  COMPLETE 

OUTFIT    ^nly    OUC    Including: 

1  Pillow  Top  with  the  handsome  American  Beauty 
Rose  design  exactly  as  shown  above,  stamped  on  fine 
quality  BLACK  SATIN;  also 

1  Diagram  Lesson,  specially  written  and  illustrated, 
showing  every  stitch  numbered;  also 

1  Premium  Art  Book  1911  edition,  showine  over 
500  newest  embroidery  designs,  and 

6  SKEINS  RICHARDSON'S  GRAND  PRIZE 
GRECIAN  FLOSS  in  proper  shades  to  commence  em- 
broidering above  design.  All  this  sent  by  mail,  prepaid. 
for  only  50c — one-third  less  than  the  regular  reuil  cost  of 
the  pillow  top  alone. 

^Vl*itA  IVniV  enclosing  only  50c  stamps  or  sil ■• 
•  wlllC  IHVW    yg[_  {of  th'<i  great  bargain  otfer 

Richardson  Silk  Co.  220  Adams  st. 


Chicago,  OL 


Can  You  Shave? 

Rub  a  little  "3  in  One" 

on    your    razor  strop  till 

leather  becomes   soft  and 

pliable  ;    draw  razor  blade 

I  between  thumb  and  finger 

1^  moistened  with  "3 in  One"; 

'  J  then  strop.   The  razor  cuts 

*  5  times  as  easy  and  dean; 

holds  the  edge  longer.  "A 

"%  Razor   Saver    for     Every 

ip-^  Shaver"  which  g-lves  the 

scientific    reasons,  and   a* 

generous   trial   bottle  sent  I 

free.    WHte  to-day. 

3  in  One  Oil  Co. 

128  New  Street 


Peter  MoLLER's  _ 
Cod  Liver  Oil    ~ 

Is   just  pure   cod    liver  oil — 
free    from  disguise,  because 
none   is   needed.     It  is  the 
impurity  or  adulteration  in 
cod  liver  oil  that  makes  it 
offensive  to  taste  and  smell. 
The    purity  of   MoUer's    Oil 
makes  it 

Free  from  Taste 
or  Odor 

It  is  this  purity  that  makes 
Moller'sOil  bo  digeatiblu 
and  without  that  nause-  . 
OU3  "'repeat." 
The  :;enuiiie  is  sold  only 
in   tlat,  oval   bottles,  im- * 
ported  from  Norway  bear- 
ing the  name  of 
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.Salt 
Apples 
CranberrieH 
Peanuts 
Rai.sins 

Hemlock  leather 
Union  leather 
Oak  leather 
Wool,  O.  and  Pa. 
Wool,  Australian 
Print  olotha 


Pis  iron,  Bessemer  Borax 
Steel  billets  Cau.stic  soda 

Steel  rails  Nitric,  acid 

Tinplates  Sulfuric  acid 

Anthracite  coal         Pho.sphat«  rock 
Bituminous  coal       ,\lcohol 
Southern  coke  Quiniii 

Petroleum,  crude     Rubber 
Petroleum,  refined   Paper 
Castor  oil  Hay 

Olive  oil  Cotton  need 

Tar 


A  third  toblc  presents  the  average  of  index 
numbers  for  a  series  of  years  baek  to  1892  a.; 
follows: 


Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number 

1892 

7., 709 

1902 

7.87.59 

1893 

7.5324 

1903 

7.9364 

1894 

6.G846 

1904 

7.9187 

1895 

6.4346 

1905 

8.0987 

189G 

5.9124 

1900 

8.4176 

1897 

6.1159 

1907 

8.9045 

18SJ 

6.5713 

7.2100 

1908 

8.0094 

1890 

1909 

8.5153 

1900 

7.8839 

1910 

S.!)  ;S7 

1901 

7.5746 

19U 

8.;,oil 

THE  CAPITAL  MR.  MORGAN  CONTROLS 

Several  weeks  ago  in  Tlic  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal was  printed  an  article  in  which  the  writer 
undertook  to  estimate  the  amount  of  capital 
controlled  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  through 
interest  in  national  banks,  trust  companies, 
insurance  companies,  railroads,  and  industrial 
corporations.  In  addition  to  four  national 
banks  in  New  York  City  directly  in  his  con- 
trol and  representing  assets  of  $4.50,729,468, 
he  controls  seven  trust  companies  and  one 
life  insurance  company,  having  total  assets  of 
$1,373,344,108.  The.se  banks,  trust  and  in- 
surance companies  are  given  by  name,  but 
the  railroads  and  industrial  corporations  are 
set  down  as  one  item,  the  following  being  the 
showing  made: 


National,  Banks 

Capital. 

Deposits. 

Assets. 

First 

.$10,000,000 

$90,371,2.56 

$127,246,031 

Commerce  . 

.    25,000,000 

1.33,397,304 

192,374,780 

Liberty .  .  .  . 

.      1,000,000 

20,591,800 

24,771,900 

Cha.se 

.      5,000,000 

91,582,353 
$340,942,713 

100,330,751 

Total    .  . 

.$41,000,000 

$450,729,468 

Trust  Companies 

A.stor 

.    $1,250,000 

$14,178,800 

$16,879,300 

Bankens  .  . 

.      3,000,000 

07,903,800 

77,920,600 

Equitable 

.      3,000,000 

34,344.o07 

43,302,816 

Guaranty  . 

5,000,000 

124,684,140 

151,555,389 

Madi.son  .  . 

1,000,000 

0,085,974 

8,643,702 

Mercantile 

.      2,000,000 

48,499,903 

57,878,919 

New  York  . 

.      3,000,000 

40,709,242 

55,559,18.5 

Standard  . 

1,000,000 

13,275,2.37 

18,094,171 

Total    $19,2.50,000  53.53,341,523  $436,505,082 

In.surance  Companie.s 

Equitable  Life    $486,109,638 

Railroads  and  Industrials 

Railroads  (directly  controlled) $1,164,349,309 

Industrials  (directly  controlled)    2,330,504,400 


Total 


3,500 ,8.:3, 709 


Grand  total    $4,874,197,897 

The  writer  mentions  that,  in  addition  to 
the  railroads  above  shown  with  assets  of 
$1,164,349,309,  Mr.  Morgan  has  assisted  in  fin- 
ancing other  raUroad  properties  with  a  total 
capitalization  of  about$3,,)()0,000,000,  and  no 
mention  is  made  above  of  his  street-railway 
interests,  which  are  understood  to  be  consider- 
able; nor  is  any  account  given  of  his  influence 
in  financial  institutions  outsitle  of  New  York, 
either  in  this  country  or  Europe,  which  prob- 
atily  would  add  to  the  above  total  not  less 
than  $1,000,000,000.  Moreover,  his  actual 
banking-power  is  greater  than  the  above  table 
shows.  In  New  York  City  alone  are  s(>veral 
banks,  not  really  controlled  by  him,  but  which 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Morgan 
group,  as  they  have  "  Morgan  men  on  their 
boards  and  their  a.s.s;ets  are  undoubtedlv  at  his 


yy/^-^  The 

joy-making, 
tongue-easing  pipe 
tobacco, 

-Ai^a^sA..."    Fringe  Albert 

It  won't  bite  your  tongue,  simply  cafit.  The  nip's 
taken  out  by  our  exclusive,  patented  process.  So  don't 
get  switched,  Son.     There's  only  one  P.  A. 

Do  yourself  the  favor  uoii'  of  swapping   10c.  for  the 

tidy  red  tin.      Open   up,  load  up,  fire  up.     Prince 

Albert  is  crimp  cut,  all  ready  to  smoke.    No  mussing 

around  in  the  hands  to  get  it  fine  enough  for  vour  pipe. 

This  new  round  tin  with  humidor  top  is  a  beaut)'. 

Holds  a  half-pound.      Ask  your  dealer  about  it. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  NX. 


-"^^^--jst^  In  each  town  to  ri  Je  .in  exhibit  samj/ie  ic^ii  U;. y. 

cle.     ^Yrite /or  special  oiUr, 

Finest  Guaranteed    ^tft  m^    ^09 

1911    Models  ^l%M  to  ^4££ 

.with  Coaster  ISr.ikes  and  Punrture-Pro.'f  ti-cs 

1909  &  1910  Moders    tf7,«       ^«<B 

[air  of  best  makes...    ip  M    tO  qt  g  iS 

lao    Second -Hand    Wheets 

All   makes  and  models,  ^o..      <^#> 

good  as  new ipJtOibtf 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SAX£ 

p'^e  Shift  on  Approval  uiihoui  a 

^'L"^  "^  I'j,  fy   ""    ^'■^"rltt,    and    allow 

J°°^^'S    FREE    TRIAL. 

'  ■■'<ES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps. 

sundries,  parts  and  rrpairs  t -r  ,ill  makes  of  bicycles  a/ 
.M//  usual  pric.    DO   NOT  BUY  unUl   you  eet  our 
catalotrnes  and  olTer.     Il'riie  nr^t'  s  '  «>" 

MKADCyCLECO.       I>ept.  P.  172    CHICAGO 


Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest 

This  be3\it!iul  K.'d  Cf.iar  C  lifst  I'r.tKcl*  fun- 
and  clotbio?    against  moths,  mice,  dust,  dainpnrss.      No  camphor 
rtM|uirod.     Fine    h.ind-nihbfd    piano    finish.      Copyv-r   'it^'-Ttioiis 
Very  ornamental.     Pays  for  itself  hy  s,ivin-  eold  si  >■  > 

Mfal  cift.       Many  other  styles.       Direct  from  cur  •  ,  -m 

dealer's    profit.      M"e   prepay   freight.     Write   t.^day  .  A- 

S'MMelv  illiislr^t.-ii  i-.-it.il.-Tiie.      It  sliows  all 'iesisiis  aiii  .;  v  -  ;  j.   ;et*S- 
PIEDMONT BED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO..  Dept  63.Stat«»viUe,H  C. 


New  Price  Era  For  Motor  Boats! 

Mullins  inu  .Steol  I'owor  Roats  with  all  the  style  and  value  of  noted  Mnlllns  line  at 
yery  low  prices.     Hulls  of  steel  give  stri-ntrth  .ind  long  life  never  in  old-6tvle 
boats-kee.s  metal-oovered.    MulUas  19n  Steel  Motor  Boats  24  and 
26ft.$400up!     16ft.— $n5up! 
These  boats  cannot  t\nk.    I'osse.<9  all  le.idinir  feature*  of  richest  Mulling 
,'    boats— air-tipht  conipartments,  power  plant  under  cover.  One  Mm  Control 
.'■     Silent  Tnder  Water   Kxhanst.     Stnrt  Ixke  un   tiutomobiU.    Carry  more  in 
comfort  and  safety.    Many  other  stvles.    .-send  for  handsome  FREE  catalos. 
F.xhibit  at  Nat'l  Motor  Bo.at  Show,  N.  Y..  Feh.ilst    March  Ith. 
The  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO..      148  Franklin  St..       Salem.  O. 
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Ever  come  to  New  York  and 
find  something  missing  from  youi 
grip? 

Something  you  need  to  wear 
at  once. 

Of  the  style  the  smartest  New 
York  men  are  wearing. 

We  have  it — we're  experts  at 
quick  outfitting  for  men  and  boys. 

Spring  clothes  ready  now,  even 
midsummer  suits  of  Canadian  home- 
spuns, batistes  and  hopsackings. 

If  you  aren't  coming  to  New 
York  soon,  one  first-class  clothier 
in  your  home  city  may  show  you 
our  styles, 

Rogers  Peet  &  Company 

New  York  City 


258  Broadway 
at  Warren  St. 


842  Broadway 
at  13th  St. 


1J02  Broadway 
at  34th  St. 


RUNNING     WATER 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 

Water  pumped  d.-^y  and  night  automatically 
from  nearby  stream,  pond  or  spring.     No 
expense  ;  no  attention  ;  no  repairs.    A 
CnCTCD    HIGH.  B«||   is    low    in 
rUalCn    DUTY   nRnl   first  cost 
and  high  in  efficiency.     No 
'attention  orexpense  to  main- 
tain.   Write  us  lor  Free  Book 
oi  helpful  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
214-0  Trinity  Building,   New  York 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

llC'.i;;ii?«  ;iiiil   I'lst  iiiiat  OS  l''iii*iiisli<Ml 

Jno.   Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  Wes.t  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  fc.r  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


,^^Ui.UNl^,'l,l,.|-l,llUUUI.ilJI.JI..I.JIJI.IIJI..IJUIJ■l,ilJU|.UUI 


Our  Tweniy-lour  juars  ot  successful 
business  experience  affords  assurance' 
that  the  Secured  Certificates  which  we 
furnish  are  desirable  investments.  They 
yield  6"o,iier  annum  and  are  based  on 
Fir.stlteal  Kstiite  Mortnayes. 
Write  fnr  booklet    '•  F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

lCAPITAL£SUmusJ400,ooooo    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

~tkanma'jam 


service  whenever  desired."  His  aggregate 
power,  therefore,  as  actually  controlled  and 
indirectly  influenced,  may  be  set  down  as  the 
$4,800,000,000  shown  in  the  above  table,  plus 
$3,500,000,000  for  railroads  partly  financed 
by  him  and  $1,000,000,000  for  other  interests; 
in  all  a  total  of  $9,300,000,000. 

PRICE     FLUCTUATIONS     IN     STANDARD 
STOCKS 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
has  presented  some  interesting  figures  show- 
ing how  far  the  recovery  in  prices  of  active 
stocks  actually  went  during  the  January  ad- 
vances of  this  year  when  compared  with 
previous  years.  Several  stocks  sold  higher 
in  January  than  for  any  other  time  since  last 
October.  A  table  is  presented  showing  for 
a  dozen  leading  stocks,  both  railways  and  in- 
dustrials, first,  the  decline  from  the  high  level 
of  1906  to  the  low  level  of  the  panic  year,  1907 ; 
next  the  recovery  from  the  low  level  of  1907 
to  the  high  of  1909;  next  the  decline  from  the 
high  of  1909  to  the  low  of  1910,  and  lastly  the 
recovery  which  has  taken  place  this  year 
from  the  low  record  of' last  year.  Following 
is  this  table: 

1907.       1908-09.  1910.       1911. 

Atchison —  44  J 

St.  Paul —  96J 

N.  Y.  Central    —  67i 

Nor.  Pacific   — 132 

Penn.sylvania —   44 

Reading   —  931 

Union  Pacific    —  95$ 


Con.  Gas    —10' 


Steel   

Gen.  Electric  .  . 
Amal.  Copper  . 
Am.  Sm.  &  Ref. 


a 


.—  28i 
.—  94i 

.— 116| 


+  59 

— 34i 

+  17 

4-  711 
+  58| 

—51 

+  191 

—42 

+  10f 

+  59 

—48 

+  17i 

+  47i 

— 28i 

+  7g 

+  102J 

—42-2 

+  31J 

+  119 

— 66J 

+  281 

4-  9U 

— 42J 

+  22i 

+  73 

— 83J 

+  21 

4-  83i 

-38? 

+  21i 

+  541 

—41 

+  12 

+  47i 

— 44i 

+  19i 

The  writer  draws  from  these  statistics  what 
he  calls  "  some  curious  and  perhaps  surprizing 
inferences."  One  is  that  the  Stock  Exchange, 
judging  from  prices  paid,  believed  that  rail- 
way and  industrial  enterprises  had  a  better 
business  and  a  larger  earning-power,  a  year  or 
two  years  after  the  shock  of  panic,  than  they 
had  when  hopes  were  at  their  brightest  before 
that  shock.     He  proceeds  to  add: 

"Nearly  half  of  the  shares  in  the  list 
reached  higher  prices  in  1909  than  in  1906 — 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  1906 
had  in  most  cases  never  been  surpassed. 
When  this  idea  of  an  after-panic  period  is  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  previous  episodes  of  the 
kind,  the  loss  last  year  of  20  to  70  per  cent,  of 
the  preceding  after-panic  advance  will  not 
seem  so  strange.  Perhaps,  in  its  calmer  mood, 
Wall  Street  might  admit  that  such  readjust- 
ment was  to  have  been  expected,  even  with- 
out anti-trust  litigation  and  rate  supervision. 

"  But  the  problem  of  more  immediate  in- 
terest lies  in  the  showing  of  the  final  column. 
Do  these  very  substantia]  recoveries  from  the 
low  level  of  1910  mean  that  all  of  last  year's 
decline  should  presently  be  canceled  by  a 
renewed  advance,  or  only  that  prices  fell  a 
bit  too  far  last  year,  and  have  not  been  put  in 
line  with  real  conditions?" 

THE  IDLE  FREIGHT-CARS 

Once  a  fortnight  the  American  Railway 
Association  issues  a  bulletin  in  which  is 
shown  the  net  surplus  of  idle  freight-cars  in 
this  country  and  Canada.  This  is  taken  in 
financial  and  commercial  circles  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent index  of  conditions  in  trade.  The  last 
of  these  bulletins  which  appeared  on  February 
11,  showed  a  net  surplus  of  155,068  cars  as 
against  114,820  for  the  previous  fortnightly 
date,  or  an  increase  of  40,248  cars  or  35  per 
cent.  One  year  ago  the  surplus  early  in  Feb- 
ruary was  only  24,975  cars.  These  figures, 
however,  are  modified  by  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately 100,000  more  cars  are  owned  by 


The  Burning  Question 

Fire  Insurance  or  Fire  Protection  ? 

The  Lawyer's  Brief 
The  Doctor's  Accounts 
The  Architect's  Sketches 
The  Chemist's  Notes 
The  Merchant's  Contracts 
The  Mechanic's  Patterns 
The  Scholar's  Manuscripts 
The  Minister's  Sermons 
The  Family  Treasures — 

All  may  be  destroyed  in  tlie  twinkling  of  an  eye.  In- 
surance can  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  such  things, 
for  money  can  not  replace  them.  They  are  "gone 
up  in  smoke,"  leaving  only  vain  regret  behind. 

The  Safe -Cabinet 

Is  the  on/y  Policy  which  can  "cover"  such  "risks." 
It  is  slrong,  yet  little  heavier  than  a  piece  of  hard- 
wood furniture.  It  is  capacious,  adjustable,  portable, 
ornamental.  It  is  proof  against  the  meddler  and  the 
sneak  thief, — its  combination  lock  assuring  privacy. 

Though  your  house  or  office  burn,  you  won't  wony 
about  the  contents   of   THE   SAFE-CABINET. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  L  2.     If  we  have  no  agent 
in  your  locality,  we  will  tee  that  yon  are  supplied. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 


Sales  Dept. 


99  Perin  Building 


Cincinnati 


7% 


Short-Time  Loans 


DOUBLE  SECURITY 


If  you.  either  as  an  INDIVIDtJ.\L  or  as  fhp  OFFIPER  of 
a  BANK,  have  $1,000  to  $.5.000 to  invest  in  CULLATKICIL 
liOAXW,  maturinu  in  four  or  six  months,  yieldinc  sevi'ii 
to  elirht  per  cent,  write  me  for  listof  lont.'-estahlished, 
successful  concerns,  well  rated  in  J)un  and  KraHstrt'er. 
which  can  use  them.  Collalcrnl  twice  niiioiint  «f 
loan.  Bank  ami  individual  references,  with  further 
informntion,  furnished  on  request. 

WILLIAM  A.  LAMSON. 

Formerly    National    Banls    Ezamiuer 
60  Wall  St..  N.  Y..  Room  2703.  E*tabUthed  1904 


f^%  +  Absolute  Security 

T^  GOLD  BONDS  op 

NEW  YORK  REALTY  OWNERS 

489  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Owners  of  Extensive  N.  Y.  Realty 

Write  for  Bo»l<lot  G 


6%  Real  Estate  Mortgages  7% 

Are  not  affected  by  trusts  or  panics — just  the  security  you 
want.    Investigate  them  by  writing  for  sample  copy  to 

"BONDS  AND   MORTGAGES" 

MONADNOCK  BLOCK,  CHICAGO 

A  safe  guide — 15  years  old — Reliable — Refer  to  Dun's 

or  Kradstreefs.    On'i.y   Publication    Devoted    Ex- 

(|  CLUsivELY  to  investments  in   Real   Estate  Mortgages 


INVESTMENT  BAGKEDBY INTEGRITY 


Intcgfrit.v  of  111  .>  so  If — attested  by  bank  and  nirr- 
rantile  rofi'i'ciKTS.  12  years  without  a  loss,  over 
One  Million  Dolliirs  intrusted  tome. 
Inlcsfrity  of  Investnienls— select  First 
''lirill  Mort  (.SiprcS,  secured  by  choice,  rich  laud 
in  tile  jrrnwinc,   prosperous  West. 

I    will  wisely  place  yi>ur  savings— $300  or  more — and 

fuar.nntee  you  asrainst  loss    Write  for  list  and  references 

ClUlti.KS  I  .  ('"II.FSrtN.  3.18    llenrhoii.    St.,    Chirago 

Farm  Mortpape  Investments 


6 

% 


The  Natural  and  Supernatural 
in  Religion 

Professor  William  R.  Inge,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  Eng. 

The  Level  Plan  of  Church  Union 

James  H.  Ecob,  D.  D.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW  for  March 

Per  Copy.  30  cents.    Per  Year,  $3.00 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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railroads  this  year  than  were  owned  last. 
Two  years  ago  the  number  of  idle  freight-cars 
was  30 1 ,000.  Following  are  the  figures  for  the 
past  eighteen  fortnights: 


February  1  . 
January  IS  . 
January  4  .  . 
JJecen-jber  21 
Dec^eniber  7  . 
November  23 
Novernl)er  9  . 
October  26  .  . 
October  12  . . 


Surplus. 
, . .  ir,5,068 
. .,  114,820 
. . .  100,924 
. ..  51,413 
. ..  44,014 
. ..  28,393 
. ..  13,581 
, . .  7,235 
,  ..     13,316 


Surplus. 
September  28  ..  24,52 S 
Septeinl)er  14    .  .     47,070 

AuKUst  31    50,729 

August  17    73,679 

AuKust  3    102,781 

July  20 133,301 

July  6 142,865 

June  22    122,915 

Junes    126,497 


BONDS  IN  SUMS  OF  $ioo 

There  are  signs  of  growing  interest  in  bonds 
of  $100  denominations.  Probably  this  in- 
terest has  l>een  accelerated  l^y  the  disposition 
of  depositors  in  savings-banks  to  take  out 
money  and  make  investments  in  bonds.  One 
reason  cited  for  the  recent  falling-off  in  de- 
posits in  these  banks  has  been  the  growth  of 
this  habit.  It  is  believed  to  have  maile  con- 
siderable headway  during  the  recent  low  price 
of  first-class  bonds. 

Many  European  bankers  have  had  success 
with  plans  by  which  they  issued  to  customers 
their  own  certificates  in  $100  denomina- 
tions against  bonds  for  larger  sums,  these 
certificates  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest.  One 
of  the  large  American  investment  banking- 
houses  has  recently  taken  up  this  plan  and 
applied  it  to  a  large  block  of  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  4-per-cent.  collateral 
trust  bonds,  these  bonds  being  in  denomina- 
tions of  $500,  but  split  up  by  the  banking- 
house  into  $100  lots  through  certificates,  tiie 
original  bonds  meanwhile  being  deposited 
with  a  trust  company,  where  the  buyer  ob- 
tains his  interest  on  his  $100  certificate. 

The  Financial  World  has  frequently  advo- 
cated the  issue  by  railroads  and  other  corpora- 
tions of  bonds  in  denominations  of  $100.  It 
believes  that  "there  are  milhons  of  dollars 
lying  idle  eagerly  awaiting  such  opportu- 
nities." Great  corporations  have  seemed  to 
regard  the  small  investor  "  as  not  worth  while 
bothering  with"  when  money  was  cheap  an'! 
eagerly  seeking  investment,  but  this  "is  true 
no  longer."  One  of  the  public-service  cor- 
porations recently  offered  bonds  in  denomina- 
tions of  $100  as  well  as  in  $500  and  $1,000. 
Moreover,  it  has  come  to  light  that  bonds  in 
<lenonunations  of  $100  already  exist  in  con- 
siderable numbers  and  have  existed  for  many 
years.  Some  of  these  were  first  issued  during 
the  Civil  War  and  when  they  matured  were 
refunded.  The  Financial  World,  on  Februar>- 
11,  presented  a  list  of  some  of  these  bonds. 
"  any  one  of  which  can  be  obtained  on  a  basis 
to  yield  over  4  per  cent." 

"  Bangor  &  Portland  Ry.  first  6s,  due  Janu- 
ary, 1930  to  1936.  These  bonds  are  a  first 
lien  on  about  38  miles  of  road  from  Portland 
to  Bath,  Pa.,  and  branches.  The  bonds  are 
now  guaranteed  by  the  Delaware  &  Lack- 
awanna Railroad.  They  are  legal  for  savings- 
banks  in  New  Hampshire. 

"  Colorado  &  Southern  refunding  and  exten- 
sion 4  Js,  due  May,  1935.  This  road  is  part  of 
J.  J.  Hill's  Burlington  system. 

"  Chicago,  Burlington  &  (Juincy  Denver  ex- 
tension, collateral  trust  4s,  due  February, 
1922.  Legal  for  savings-banks  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jerse}^  AVisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, and  Missouri. 

"  Montreal  &  Providence  Line  first  gold  4s, 
due  October,  1950.  These  bonds  are  guar- 
anteed principal  and  interest  by  the  Central 
Vermont  Ry.  Company  and  are  a  first  lieu  on 


Eleven  of  the  Twenty-Nine  Mills 


i 


Hiveraide  iviula 


The   Answer   to 


Lincen  Mill 


Guarantee 


THE  AMERICAN 


tieebi:  &  Ho  biook  ond 
Wcurepan  Mil's 


There  are  220  mills  in  this  country  making  •writing 
papers,  book  papers  and  specialties.  Of  this  num- 
ber the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  com- 
prise but  twenty-nine  mills. 

The  daily  output  of  these  220  mills  is  3,760  tons,  of  which  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Company  produce  320. 

The  Bond,  Linen,  Ledger,  Writing  and  Book  Papers  made  by  this 
company  bear  their  Trade-mark  Water-mark — the  "  Eagle  A." 

One — five — or  a  dozen  mills  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  paper 
with  the  "  Eagle  A"  Water-mark, 
which  is  a  guarantee  of  Quality. 
It  takes  20  mills.  These  29  mills 
united  solely  for  economic  man- 
ufacturing purposes — a  unit  in 
executive  management  and  man- 
ufacturing supervision,  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  raw  materials,  and  in 
the  marketing  of  their  products — 
answer  for  the  guarantee  that  all 
papers  with  the  "Eagle  A"  Water- 
mark are  papers  of  Quality  plus. 


Look  for  the  "Eagle  A"  Water- 
Mark.     It's   a    Good  Habit. 

Yoar  Printer  or  Ljthograplier  handles  "  Eagle  A" 
Bond  Papers.  Ask  him  to  show  you  samples. 
May  we  suggest  an  "  Eagle  A"  Paper  that  would 
be  best  adapted  to  yoor  needs  ? 


The  answer  to  the  "Eagle  A" 
quality  guarantee  is  best  real- 
ized in 


(.Facsimile  IValer-mark) 
The  De  Luxe  Business  Paper 

The  Portfolio  of  COUPON 
BOND  specimen  Business 
forms- Printed, Lithographed 
and  Die-Stamped  —  is  the 
paper's   own   best  advocate. 

May  we  send  it  to  you  ? 


Ml.  Tom  Mill 


19 


AMERICAN  W^RITING  PAPER  COMPANY 
MAIN  STREET  {29  Mills)  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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Gill  Mill 


Crocker  Mill 


Norutuck  Mill 


Parsoru  Mula 


A   Trip   You'll  Never 
Forget    or    Regret 

New  York  to  New  Orleans 

ON  LUXURIOUSLY  APPOINTED   10,000  TONS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIPS 


r.'-\t    ' 


Choice  of  Rail  Lines  Returning 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  and  trip  stai'ted  at 
interior  points,   -with  choice   of  rail  lines   to 
New  York  or  New  Orleans. 


For  all   information    address 

L.    H.   NUTTING     G.P.A. 
366-1158  or  1  Broadway  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  menuon  The  Literary  digest  when  writing  to  auverusers. 
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Magnificent  New  Canyon  Hotel 

Overlooking  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone 

When  Summer  Comes— 

Hie  away  to  Yellowstone  Park.  Live  with  Nature  for  two  weeks — 
four  weeks — better  yet:  three  months.  This  new  half-million-dollar 
hotel,  and  the  other  four  comfortable  stopping  places  in  the  Park 
(including  the  famous  rustic  Old  Faithful  Inn) ,  invite  to  restful  and 
healthful  recreation.  Every  up-to-date  convenience  of  metropolitan 
hotels.  ^A  143-mile  coaching  trip  over  government-kept  boulevards 
through  the  land  of  Geysers. 

^Nowhere  else  can  you  find  so  rare  a  combination  of  climate,  scenery, 
phenomena,  out-door  life  and  luxurious  entertainment  as  you  may 
enjoy  in  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Season  1911:  June  15 -Sept.  15 

^ISend  6  cents  in  stamps  for  beautiful  art  book  "Through  Wonderland"  and  full 
particulars  of  service,  very  low  Summer  Tourist  fares,  etc.,  via  the 


ic  Railway 


Only  line  to  Gardiner  Gateway,    the    natural   and   official    entrance  to  the  Park. 

Mention  this  magazine  and  receive  Yellowstone  souvenir  book  mark. 

A.'M.  CLEILAND,  General  Passenger  Agent 
11  Broadway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Annual  Rose  Festival,  Portland   Ore.,  June  S-IO.  1911 


40.6  miles  of  road  running  from  St.  Lambert 
to  Farnham,  Que.,  and  St.  Cesaire  to  Marie- 
ville.  Que. 

"  Cornwall  &  Lebanon  Railway  first  4s,  due 
April,  1921.  Road  owns  26  miles  of  road 
from  Cornwall  to  Lebanon,  Pa.,  and  branches. 
The  bonds  are  legal  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  The  amount  out- 
standing is  $764,000. 

"  Cooperstown  &  Susquehanna  Valley  first 
5s,  due  May,  1918.  This  road  is  in  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  system  and  is  leased  to  the 
Cooperstown  &  Charlotte  Valley  Railway  for 
99  years  from  April,  1901.  The  bonds  are 
guaranteed  as  to  interest  by  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson.     The  bonded  debt  is  $200,000. 

"  Northern  Railway  of  New  Jersey  first  6s, 
due  July,  1917.  This  road  is  part  of  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  &  Western,  which  is  of 
itself  a  part  of  the  Erie  system.  The  bonds 
are  a  first  lien  on  21  miles  of  road  from  Bergen 
Junction,  N.  J.,  to  Sparkhill,  N.  Y.  The 
bonds  are  legal  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Mymesota,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

"  Schenectady  &  Duanesburg  first  6s,  due 
1924.  Road  leased  in  perpetuity  to  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson. 

"  Catskill  Mountain  Railway  first  income  6s, 
due  August,  1915.  Line  runs  from  Catskill 
to  Palenville,  N.  Y.,  15.7  miles.  Leases  Cairo 
road  to  Cairo  Junction,  3.8  miles.  The  bonds 
outstanding  total  .$238,000. 

"  Winona  »fc  St.  Peter  extension  first  7s,  due 
Deceniber,  1916.     Legal  in  ten  States." 


Natural-History  Note. — Mr.  Cityman  is  here- 
by informed  in  response  to  his  inquirj-,  that 
wrinkles  on  a  cow's  horn  are  not  caused  Idv 
trouble  or  worrv. — Farm  Journal. 


Richly  Endowed. — A  pai-son  was  loudly  ir.- 
veighing  against  certain  schools.  He  finished 
by  declaring  that  he  was  thankful  he  had 
never  "rubbed  his  back  up  against  any  one."' 

"  Do  I  understand  the  brother  to  say  that 
he  thanks  Coil  for  his  ignorance?"  asked  the 
bishop. 

"  AVell,  yes,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way," 
he  replied. 

"Then  all  I  have  to  add,"  said  the  bishop 
unctuou.sly,  "  is  that  the  brother  has  a  great 
deal  to  lie  thankful  for." — The  Argonaut. 

Some  men  feel  that  fine  literature  is  some- 
thing beyond  them — something  requiring  a 
certain  "higher  education" — when  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  they  need  to  fully  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  beauties  of  good 
books  is  a  copy  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


Classified    Columns       Ckissiriecl   Columns 


PATENTS   AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  iis  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress  :  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO,      Washington. 


PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND 
For  valuable  pamphlets,  and  facts  about 
large  sums  of  jnoney  ojfered  for  certain  iii- 
ventiofis:  prizes, rewards, ^\.CS^wA  8  cents 
postage  to  Publishers  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof    of    Fortunes    in   Patents "   and  61-p. 
Guide.     Special   offer.     Highest   references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  PROMPTLY  OBTAINED 
Our  free  booklet  will  help  you  to  for- 
tune. Read  pages  11  and  12  before  applying 
for  patent.  DN.  SWIFT  CO.,  303  Tih  St. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


WRITERS,  AUTHORS.  Send  your  books 
to  us  lor  estimate.  We  print,  bind  and  arrange 
lor  marketing  at  lowest  cost. 

.  N.  Y.  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE 
Tribune  Building  New  York 


Literary  advice  and  criticisms.  Corrections 
and  complete  revisions  of  MSS.  Book 
MSS.  at  special  rates.  Dept.  A,  Bureau  of 
Research!  New  Albany,  Ind. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS.  Start  Mail 
Order  Business  at  home;  devote  whole  or 
spare  time.  We  tell  you  how.  Very  good 
profit.  Everything  furnished.  No  catalog 
outfit  proposition.  For  "  .Starter,"  free 
particulars,  write  D.  KRUEGER  CO. 
155  Washington  St.  Chicago,  111. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps   water   by    water    power — no    atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Cq.,2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


HELP  WANTED 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

FARM    MORTGAGES 

YOU  ARE  WANTED  for  Government 
Position.     S80.00   Month.     Write  for  list  of 
positions  open. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

Send  for  booklet  "A"   and  descriptive  list 
of   offerings.      E.    J.    LANDER    &    CO., 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Established  1883 

Dept.  G  51                             Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Can  loan  your  money  on  first  mortgages  on 
the  very   best   Iowa    farms  at  6%   interest. 

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING   SHORT 
STORIES    or   for   Newspapers.      Pleasant 
work  for  you.    Big  pay.     Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.    UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco,  California. 

No  loan  to  exceed  33%   of  value   of  farm. 
Will    make     out    mortgage    in"  your   name 
with    abstract.      Reference  —  Fairfield   Na- 
tional Bank.  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Co., 
Chicago,  111.                               „  .  ^  ,  ,    , 
E.   R.   SMITH,  Attorney,  F.iirfield,  Iowa. 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Vou  can  positively  earn  $2;  to  $icx)  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.31,  Page  Bldg., MichiganAve., Chicago. 

TEACHERS  WANTED-tor  best  Soutliem 
institutions,  fall   term:  oldest,  largest,   best 
Agency  South.     Twentieth  Year,  guaranteed 
sen'ice.      Enroll    now.      SHERIDAN 
TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

FOR    SALE 

Agents  for  our  new  Limited  Policies.     Pre- 
miums range  from   $1.00  to  $10.00  annually. 
Write  today.      Liberal  commissions-  virgin 
territory.     North  American   Accident   Insur- 
ance Co.  (Dept.  L),  217  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

One  Complete  Surgeon's  Pocket  Operating 
Set,  cost  over  $25  00.   will  sell   for  $15.00 
Every  instrument    guiranteed    unused.      If 
interested  communicate  with  C.B.A.,  care  of 
Literary  Digest,  44  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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TWO 


OF  GREi^T 

,  EDUCATiONAL 


A' 


RCTIC 
CRUISE 

INTO  THE 
FAR  NOBTHWITHIH 
10°  OF  THE  POLE 

rflJP    9.700  H.P. 
I*      I3.78Z  TONS 

LEAVING 

BREMEN 
JULY  18 

RCTURNIHC  AUCUST  l» 

ACHMaToHoKiSiGGAMt 

IN  5PITZBERGEN 


CAUCA5USDLACK 
RIMEA-D  SEA 
MEDITERRANEAN 

BY  THE  7.000  TOM 

S.S:'S[flLESWlG" 

Unusu&I  opportunity  to  visit  famoui 
landsindpeoplesof  early  history 
by  A  ship  comiructed  lolely  for 
cruises  in  these  waters.  Every 
comfort. cKceHent  cuisine. etc 

LEAVING 

GENOA 

APRZa 


BCTURNINC  MAY  30 


NORTfrCERMAN  LLOYD 

^  OELRICHS  8.  C9  C^n  Acts.  — 

^    5  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK    - 


University  Travel 


LiPiflureJy  travel  Rivrs  both  tho  opportunity 
for  and  the  appearance  of  culture. 
Lt't  T19  write  you  about  our 

TOimS  TO  ITALT  AND  SPAIN 

Siiil  in  April,  M.ty  cr  June. 
K.xten8ious  to  Germany,  France  and  England. 
CKUISE3  IN  GREECE  AND  BALMATIA 

Our  nwn  steam  yacht  ATHENA. 

C'hoicf  of  SL'a3ons;  arrangements  from  Anu-rira. 

GENERAL  TOTTRS  INCLUDING  NORWAY 

SailinLTs  in  Juno  and  July. 
Tuura  to  England  as  late  as  August. 
LEADERS:       Dr.  H.  H.  Powers,  of  Boston. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Babcock.  of  Berlin, 
Dr.  H.  F.  Willard.  of  ChiraKO. 
Dr.  Walter  Miller,  of  New  Orleans, 
Prof.  E.  W.  Clark,  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Rosaitrr  Howard,  of  Paris, 
and  other  well-known  lecturers. 
S<'nd  for  announcement. 

BUREAU  OF  UNFVERSrrY  TRAVEL 

9  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


Europe  §;e  $260 

wido  rlioirt*  (if    rnutes;  eleven    years*    experience; 

liiuliest  tf-stiniiinmts.      Apply  at  mice 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS. 8  llFaeonSt.,Boston,Ma8s. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

30th  Year  — Limited  Parties  — 
Exceptional  Advantages;  Strictly 
first  class.  Write  for  programs 
br.&Mrs.U.S.  l'aiiie.eieiisFulls,N.V, 


Spring  party  completed.      Next  tour  sails 
July  3rd.       Exclusively    first    class.       For 
itineraries   address 
MRS.  EDWARD  A.  ROBSON,Yonker», New  York 


*•  Kveryhoily  Satisfied  " 

DAVIDSON'S  TOURQ 
Lurope       !j*-ji5i'ii 

U10'.i  I'oiiii  Ave.  I'lttsbiirtrh,  Pn, 


TO  EUROPE  IN  1911 
10  TOURS   UNDER  ESCORT 

Itineraries  -sent  on  request 

Special  inducements  to  organizers 

MARJSTKRS  TOI'ltS 

248  WashinKlon  St.,  lluXon  31  \Y.3UlhSt.,New\ork 

GREECE  -  ITALY  -  DALMATIA 

Siiil  April  8th. 

The  idea!  season  — Best  aecommodations. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Willard  iT„,,„^ 

Dr.  O.  L.  Babcock  f  Leaders 

Private  cruise  on  Steiim  Yacht  ATHENA. 

Son(J  for  nnnonncement. 

III'ICKAIT  Otf  I':%IVFIl.SITr  TKAVKI. 

r.t  Trinity  I'laco.  Boston. 


DUNNING    TOURS 

The  Best  of  Europe  in  the  Best  Way 

BEACON  TOURS 

Moderate  in  I'rice. 

PILGRIMAGES 

For  Music  Lovers,  Hook  Ix)vers, 
Social  Workers,  Lovers  of  Old  Ro- 
mance, of  History  and  Art. 

MOTORING  IN  EUROPE 

All  about  it. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Uncfiuiillcd    itineraries.      Befit   ar- 
ranRementH.    Sailing;  September  6, 
October  4,  25. 
JAPAN 

March  2L  April  G.  IS.  .Tune  2L  Sept. 
6,  19,  Oct.  4.    Independent  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  Hoiue       Boiton,  Mas*. 

BlaclMtone  Hotel,  Chicago.  III. 

PACIFIC    TRAVRL    BURKAtT 

789  M.-irket  Street,    San   Francisco,  Cal. 


SEE  THAT 

SWITZERLAND 

It  Inclnded  in  That  Eoropean  Tonr 

Let  our  Free  Bureau  Service  help  you  plan  the 
itinerary.  Send  for  ourTRAVEL  LETTER 
NO.  n,  includinghandsomeillustratedlitera- 
ture,  booklets  and  Hotel  Guide.    All  Free. 

SWISS    FEDERAL    RAILROAD 
941  Finb  Ave.  New  York  City 


V.MVERSITY      PRIXTS 

2.000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
tiio  W'orhl's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
<»iio  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity   PI.,  Boston. 


ITII  Y  and  8 other  Countries.  Sail- 
llnLI  ing  April  8.  Spain  optional. 
72  days— f44u.  Other  tours.  Send 
for  booklet.  J.  P.  GRAHAM,  Ideal 
Tours,  Box  1055  D,  PitUbnrg. 


THE 
IDEAL 
WAY 


The    Weatminster  Travel  Party 

way  is  efficient,  reasonable.  Japan  party 
sails  March  8,  $695.  Ten  parties  to 
Europe,  1911.  Get  Booklet  1,  Fulton,  Mo. 


-THREE  CHOICE  TOURS- 

Europe  1911 — Fourth  Season — Experienced 
Conductors  —  Moderate  Cost  —  Booklet  — 
The  DEAN  TOURS,  161  Devonahire  St.,  Borton 

University    Travel  -  Study   Club 

Spring  Cultural  Tour.  RLiicli29. 
Sprius:  Oriental  Tour,  March  18. 
Best-of-Kurope  Tour,  June  14-24. 
Coronation   Tour,    June    10. 
Dr.  A.  C.  FLICK,  SYRACUSE,    N.   Y. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 

APPLETON  WISCONSIN 

BEST  TO  ORIENT  EUROPE  NORWAY 


I  The  Grlnnell  Tours  to  Europe 

For  prospectus  giving  detailed  informa- 
I  tion  address 

Professor  CHARLES  N.  SMILEY 
I  Grinnell  College  Grinnell,  Iowa 


CORONATION   TOURS 

To  and  from  London  for  the  Coronation  of 

King  George  V  of  England 

The   Best   of   Everything    in    Europe 

De  L  uxe  in  Every  Detail 

Complete  arrangements.       Send  for  booklet 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

10  Stnart  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


<#  ^\^\    days.  June  10.  Azores — M,ideira — Gibral- 
^^^    tar  — Al^'urs — Europe    (Vienna.  Berlin) 
Short    tour  same    ship.       Latter    tonrs. 
12  ve.Trs  of  Ix'.st  tours  at  lowest  rates. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON.  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Free  Trip  ij 


o  Europe  or  in 
America  will  be  given 
at  any  time  to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight. 
Address  BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  U37  Dean 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


THE  BEST  of  EUROPE  V"^:^^, 

Small    Parties :    Auto     Excursions :    June 
Sailings.     A  trip  worth  while.     f.WO  up. 
E.  W.  VANDEUSEN,    542  W.  124th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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EUROPE 

TO  Spring  •'•nd  Hummer  Tours  to  all 
parts  of  Europe.  conipriHing  Tours  de 
l.vixe    and    Long   and     Hhort    Vacation 

Tours.     Several    itineraries  include 

London  during  the 

Coronation  of  King  George  V. 

Tours  to  North  Cape,  Russia,  etc. 
Summer    Tours   to    Oriental   Lands. 

Inclusive  Fares  $150  to  $1270 

Sfnil  for  I'royram 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

206  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,     Montreal,     Toronto,      etc. 

Cook's    Travellers'  Cheques   are 
Vood  All  Over  the  World. 


ALTHOUSE'S/oSTOURS 

Hieh  Grade  and  Inclusive  Tonrs  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean inrlndin^  the  Orient.  Also  Tours  tf<  North- 
em  Europe  with  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia. 
"Around  the  World."  Strictly  Firbt  CLiss. 
Comprehensive  Itineraries.  Kxclusivc  featurts. 
716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


TOVRS  to'  EUR  O  r    E 

$158  and  upward.     S^-rid  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
GKISWOI.D,   191  Oranee  Se.,    .New  llav^n.  ft. 


Italy 


»A  UnIlon/1  April  29.  Mediter- 
tO  tlOlland  ^^^^^  Route.  De- 
lightful  Itinerary  of  over  four  months.  Ex- 
perienced leadership.  )fl200.  Address  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Ware,  39  Newbui-y  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^«^   ONE  COUNTRY   \«^^« 

Where  a  race  has  struggled  for  a  millennium. 
Will   you  not   tarry    for    a    brief    summer  ? 

{The  British  Isles 
Germany 
Switzerland 
A  new  plan  for  leisurely,  dignified  travel. 

Send  for  announcement  of  our  plans. 
BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY,  Stuart  St., Boston 


I8g5-THEB0YDT0URS-I9ll 

For  Discriminating  Travelers 
March  30th,  Algiers,  Italy  and  Coronation. 

Norway,  Russia  and  Best  of  Europe. 
30     Clarendon   PI.,    Bloomfield,    N.  J. 

Mediterranean  ^T,"  Europe 

June  24.  Cost  J385.  Conductor  and 
Chaperon.  SheltOQ  Party,  Winter  Hill, 
Boston,  Mass. 


m 
PHms 


liDSES 


n^  F.  Rerkriejr  Smith, 
author  of  "  The 
Real  Latin  Quar- 
ter," etc  MS  Cap-    iTCjri  r 

tivating  Pictures  by  11  fir  I  I* 
the  Author  and  sev-  '  '  UtH 
eral  Noted  French  Artists.  "  It  is  the  gay- 
est book  of  the  year,  and  is  as  handsome 
mechanically  as  it  is  interesting  in  narrative. 
The  sparkle,  the  glow,  the  charm  of  the 
risque,  the  shimmer  of  silks,  and  the  glint  of 
jewels,  are  all  so  real  and  apparent." — Bu/- 
falo  Courier .  i2mo,  cloth,  handsome  cover, 
$1.50.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 


"IN  LONDON  TOWN"  you 


see 


and  meet  the  real  British  character  and 
get  alongside  of  the  real  Johnny  Bull. 
F.  Berkeley  Siriith  has  access  everj-where. 
Read  his  book  if  you  have  been  to  London. 
It  will  please  you.  Read  it  if  you  haven't  been 
—it's  next  best  to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth. 
Copiously  illustrated.      $1.50.  Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 

PARIS  OUT  OF  DOORS 
F.  Berkeley  Smith  has  written 
another  delightful  book— "  Parisian  Out 
of  Dooi-s."  "  Smith's  book  would  make 
a  wooden  Indian  part  with  his  cigars." 
— Fred'k  Remington.  12mo.  Cloth,  $I..Tit. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
and  London. 

\A/^AS  IH  I  NOTO  IM 

Its  Siffhts  and  Insighfn 

BY  HARRIET  EARH ART  MONROE 
A    chatty,  entertaininij  guide  to  the 
National  Capital,  full  oi  anecdote  and 
unconventional  description. 

"This  is  an  extraordinarily  readable  account  of 

the  great  capital."— Lut/ierun  Obaei^-er,  Phila. 

:?mo.  Cloth.    1S4  Pages  of  Te3-t  and 

40  Pages  of  Insrrteil  Illustrations. 

Price.  $100   Xet:    bu    mail.    Jl;.(i.'). 

FfNK  &  Wagnalls  Company,   New  York 


Europe  in  1911 

A  series  of  delightful  Raymond  & 
Wliitcomb  Tours  in  Europe  that  take  you 
where  you  want  to  go  m  comfort  and 
luxury  under  experienced/4  jK^r/raH  man- 
agement— without  a  crowd  and  without 
trouble  or  a  single  unnecessary  expense. 
I   Leaves  Kew 

Mediterranean 


Grand  Tour 


York  Mar.  8. 
Eight  y-t  w  o 
days  in  Ka- 
rojie,  visiting  Italy,  the  A I  p«,  Ger- 
many, H<illan<l,  Parih  and  Lon- 
don. (Jther  Mediterranean  Totm  Apr.  8, 
-May  10,  June  10. 

Ixraves  5ew  York 
May  Zl.  One  hun- 
dred and  nineteen 
days  in  Kurope, 
including  Ilritish  Ixles,  fraiic-*-, 
Netherlands, Central  Kurope,  the 
Alps  and  Italy. 

I   leaves   New  York, 

Cnrnnafinn  ->""•=  ^3,  seventy- 
OronailOO  ^j^  days  in  Ku- 
*  rope,  including 
London  during  the  Coronation, 
I'aris,  Germany,  The  Nether- 
lan<ls.  The  Khine,  and  Grand 
Swiss  Tour  of  thirty-nine  days. 

Also  to  California,  Mexico,  Florida, 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

Itineraries  ready 

li'ri/e  today  /or  booklet  you  want. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Washincton  St.,  Boston;  225  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York:  1005  Chestnut  St..  Phil- 
adelphia: Majestic  Bnildine,  Detroit. 


The  Pilgrim  Tours 

Twenty  Trips  to  Europe 

Moderate  Cost 

Best  Management     Comfortable  Travel 


Especially    attractive    trips    Mar.   18, 
April  8,  29,  and  later  to 

ITALY  and  the  RIVIERA 

Tours  to  the 

Coronation 

Norway  and  the  Midnight  Sun 

British  Isles 

and   all   European   Resorts 

Booklets  ready  from 

THE  PILGRIM    TOURS 

Old  South   Church   Bldg.,  Boston 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 


EUROPE  ^;:S  ORIENT 

30  fine  tours,    fiM   upward.    Frequent  sail- 
ings. 14th  Annual  Orient  Cruise  Feb.  12th,  by 
S..'^.  Arabic  :  71  days,  all  expenses,  *400. 
FRANK  C.    CLARK,   Times   Bldg.,  New  York 


HONOI^rXlT  and  the  VOLCANO  OF 
KlLAl'EA— the  largest  in  the  world.  This 
trip  replete  with  novelty  and  pleasure  can  be 
made  with  speed  and  comfort.  The  price  is 
low — SUO.  San  Fi;ancisco  to  Honolulu  and 
back  first  class.  Side  trip  from  Honolulu  to 
the  Volcano  $45.50.  Visit  the  Islands  and 
DO  IT  NOW  while  the  Volcano  is  active. 
S.S.SIERRA  (10. 000  tons  displacement)  sails 
Feb.  24,  Mar.  18  Apr.  8.  _  Write  or  wire 
Oceanic  S.S.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


tTUK  UKST  I.\  TR.lVKl. 

CHERRY    BLOSSOM    FESTIVAL    TOUR 

JtPAN  and  CIII.Nt.  Sail  March  21st.  The  most 
fharmini:  8e;ison  in  the  K.tr  East. 
SIMMKR  TOI'R  R«>1'\I»TIIF  n'ORLD 
Sail   ,Iune   6  from  San  Francisco.    A  vaca- 
tion period  tour. 

TO  SOI  TH  AMKRir.%  IX  SrMMER 
Our   late  Summer  is  their  o.irly  St>rinc— a 
delishtful  season.  Sail  from  New  York  Julv8 

V%«'.*TIOV  TOIR  TO  J.«P.«V 
Sail  from  San  Francisco  .Tune  2^  or  July  12. 
Return  in  the  earh  F.ill. 

ROI  \nTHK  tVORI.n  I\  toil. 19 

Departures  in  Septemberand  t)i'tober, 

^nd  for  a n nou ncent^n  ts . 

THK   rOLLVKR    TOI  RS 

lO  Trinity  Place  ilootou.  Mass. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Station 

This  is  the  Main  Entrance  to  the 
magnificent  new  granite  station  located 
in  the 

Heart  of  New  York  City' 

One  Block  from  Broadway 

At  32d  Street 

used  by  all  through  trains  between  New  York 
and  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  the  West;  and  between  New 
York  and  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond, 
Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Florida  and  the  South, 
over  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

Apply  to  any  Ticket  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
System,  or  connecting  lines,  for  tickets,  time  of 
trains,   and  Pullman  reservations. 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  NcientiCic  and  Effective  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

Without  Resorting  to  Surgical  Procedure 

The  only  private  institiition  of  magnitude  inthe  United 
States  for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  Cancer  and  other 
malignant  and  benifi:n  new  growths.  Conducted  by  a 
physician  of  standing.      Established  thirty-two  years. 

Frtr  complete  information  address 
Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorioro,  North  Adams,  Massacliasetts 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  ihe  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


Queries  referred  to  this  department  will  be  answered  only  in 
the  printed  column,  and,  owing  to  limiied  space,  will  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  general  interest. 


"D.  P.  F.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Please  state  which 
verb  is  correct  in  the  following  sentence:  'Out'bf- 
doors  there  is  (or  are)  mountain  climbing,  bathing 
in  the  surf,  golf,  tennis,  polo,  etc.'" 

A  rule  of  grammar  states  that  "when  the  verb 
is  placed  before  its  subject  and  preceded  by  an 
introductory  word  like  there  or  such,  the  verb 
agrees  with  the  first  of  the  following  nominatives, 
and  is  understood  with  the  other  or  others,  in  such 
number  as  each  may  require."  The  .singular  form 
of  the  verb  is,  therefore,  permissible  in  the  sen- 
tence submitted. 

"A.  E.  L.,"  Cleveland,  O. — ".\re  such  expres- 
sions as  'pretty  good,'  'pretty  weU,'  sanctioned  by 
careful  writers?" 

The  St.\ndakd  Dictionary  (p.  1410,  col.  2) 
recognizes  the  use  of  the  word  "pretty"  as  an 
adverb,  in  the  sense  of  "in  a  moderate  measure; 
to  a  fair  extent;  tolerably;  almost:  expressing  a 
less  degree  than  quite  or  very."  Two  instances  of 
its  literary  use  may  be  noted  in  the  following: 
"I  have  discovered  a  pretty  considerable  treasure." 
— Fielding,  Tom  Jones.  "Parties  .  .  .  are  gen- 
erally pretty  equally  balanced." — Bryce,  American 
Commonwealth. 

"M.  W.  M.,"  Appleton,  Wis. — "Do  authorities 
in  grammar  sanction  the  construction  in  which 
a  clause  is  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun, 
as  in  the  sentence:  'The  boy  is  very  clever,  which 
makes  his  services  valuable'?" 

This  construction  is  recognized  by  many  gram- 
marians. Maxwell's  "School  Grammar"  illus- 
trates it  by  the  sentence:  "He  lives  for  others, 
which  is  to  be  commended."  Bullions'  "English 
Grammar"  states  that  the  antecedent  of  a  rela- 
tive may  be  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  an  infinitive 
mood,  a  clause  of  a  sentence,  or  any  fact  or  thing 
implied  in  it."  Fernald's  "Working  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language"  also  sanctions  this  con- 
struction, stating  that  "the  antecedent  of  a  rela- 
tive pronoun  may  be  a  noun-phrase  of  the  clause 
on  which  the  relative  clause  depends,  or  it  may  be 
that  entire  clau.'^e." 


CUBA,  JAMAICA,  PORTO  RICO, 
BERMUDA 

3rd  Cruise  de  Luxe 

Bv  the  Magnificent  New 

S.  S.  "AVON  ' 

Twin-Scrcw  (11,073  tons) 
SAILING    FROM  NEW    YORK 

MAR.  25  (19  Days)  $85  and  up 

BERMUDA  -  CUBA 

JAMAICA  -  PANAMA     CANAL 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  SAILINGS 

Superior  accommodations  for  250  1st  class  pas- 
sengers, orchestra,  excellent  cuisine,  wireless 
and  all  other  safety  appliances 

S.W'IlKltSOX  A  SOiV.  31-34  State  St., Kf.V. 

149  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
>T.  II.  EAVES,  N.  E.  P.  A,,    200  Hashin'rlon  St..  I?oslon 
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RAILROADS  FORBIDDEN  TO  TAKE  MORE 

THE  ROSY  PICTURE  of  railway  prosperity  painted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  seemingly  fails 
to  cheer  the  railroad  presidents  who  have  been  bitterly 
complaining  of  their  poverty.  The  Commission  says,  in  effect, 
that  the  roads  are  richer  to-day  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the 
counti-y.  with  larger  profits,  greater  sur- 
pluses, lower  interest  rates,  and  more 
business  than  ever  before,  so  that  they 
really  do  not  need  the  extra  $50,000,000  or 
$60,000,000  they  wish  to  take  in  higher 
freight  rates.  This  is  "  a  great  blow  to  the 
railroads,"  says  President  George  F.  Baer, 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  "  I  do 
not  see,"  he  adds,  "  how  some  of  them  will 
get  along."  President  L.  W.  Hill,  of  the 
Great  Northern,  told  a  reporter  he  would 
probably  take  a  trip  to  Europe,  "  as  there 
won't  be  much  use  of  my  staying  around 
here  next  summer,"  for  "  there  won't  be 
much  done  in  the  way  of  extensions  or 
improvements "  after  this  denial  of  in- 
creased revenue.  Other  railroad  mag- 
nates seem  equally  pessimistic. 

"  It  means  the  alternative  of  reducing 
wages  or  catting  dividends,"  avers  Darius 
Miller,  president  of  the  Burlington  ;  while 
Daniel  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
remarks  sarcastically,  "  I  hope  it  will  de- 
velop that  we  were  all  wrong  and  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  right " 
in  its  view  of  railroad  riches  and  needs. 

The  shippers,  who  are  saved  the  $50,- 
000,000  or  so  by  this  verdict,  are  naturally 
not  so  gloomy.  John  M.  Glenn,  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association, 
thinks  the  big  increase  in  business  this 
year  "  assures  the  roads  prosperity  at  the  present  rates,"  and 
John  E.  Wilder,  a  director  of  the  same  association,  exclaims: 

"  This  talk  of  business  depression  is  ridiculous.  Business  will 
take  a  big  jump  as  a  result  of  the  decision.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion. The  statement  of  railroad  officials  that  the  companies  are 
facing  bankruptcy  can  not  be  backed  up  by  facts  or  figures." 


Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  the  leading  counsel  for  the  shippers, 
who  wins  the  greatest  victory  of  his  life  in  this  decision,  says 
the  finding  will  not  only  help  the  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
but  "  is  of  even  greater  importance  to  the  consumer— particu- 
larly to  wage-earners — upon  whom  the  burden  of  advanced  rates 
would  have  ultimately  rested."  Then  he  proceeds  to  comfort 
his  defeated  opponents  in  these  words: 


(.'opv  I  ijilile.l  l.y  11:11  ri^  ,Si   Evvin-. 

LE.\DER    OF   THE    VICTORIOrs    SHIPPERS. 

Louis  D.  Brandeis,  who  achieves  a 
great  personal  triumph  in  the  victory  of 
his  clients.  He  coii.soles  the  defeated  rail- 
roads with  the  assurance  that  in  time 
they  will  see  that  the  decision  is  not  a 
blow,  but  a  blessing. 


"  While  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  seem  to  the 
railroads  now  a  serious  blow,  the  time  is, 
I  believe,  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be 
recognized  by  them  to  have  been  a  great 
blessing.  The  decision  compels  them  to 
look  within,  instead  of  without,  for  relief. 
The  able  railroad  managers  will  soon  learn 
greatly  to  increase  their  net  incomes  by 
scientific  management.  They  will  show 
lessened  operating  costs  in  spite  of  higher 
wages,  and  by  maintaining  or  lowering 
rates  they  will  secure  increases  in  the 
volume  of  business.  Led  by  their  present 
necessities  to  introduce  advanced  methods 
and  to  eliminate  questionable  practises, 
the  railroads  will  so  strengthen  their  or- 
ganization as  to  establish  their  credit  on 
a  firmer  basis  than  ever  before." 

This  sweeping  denial  of  increased 
freight-rates  comes  in  two  simultaneous 
and  unanimous  decisions,  one  covering  the 
Eastern  roads  and  the  other  the  Western. 
A  third  decision,  affecting  the  lines  in  the 
Southwest,  is  favorable  to  the  roads.  The 
Commission,  while  denying  the  plea  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  roads  at  this  time, 
points  out  that  if  conditions  change  in  the 
future,  "this  Commission  will  not  hesitate 
to  give  its  sanction  to  increases  which  will 
be  reasonable. "  Commissioner  Lane,  who 
v.'rote  the  decision  on  the  Western  roads, 
says  of  their  prosperity  : 


"  The  carriers  in  the  present  proceeding 
.  .  .  have  laid  before  us  their  financial 
condition,  their  needs,  their  hopes,  their  fears.  While  the  jus- 
tification given  by  no  one  is  precisely  that  given  by  all  others, 
the  common  ground  for  these  common  advances  may  be  epit- 
omized in  the  language  of  the  leading  witness  for  the  carriers, 
'  We  need  the  money. ' 

"  Disregarding  for  the  moment  all  other  considerations,  this 
statement  that  rates  have  been  increased  because  the  carriers 
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YOU  uox't  suppose  any  one  is  getting  jealous,  do  you? 
— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


how's  this  for  a  storm  center? 

— Heatou  in  tlie  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


STIRRED    UP. 


need  greater  revenue  than  hitherto  sounds  ominous,  coming,  as 
it  did,  in  a  year  of  unexampled  railroad  earnings.  For  it  is  a 
fact,  demonstrable  from  the  figures  gathered  by  this  Commis- 
sion, that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  American  railroads  have 
they  yielded  such  profits  or  was  their  prospect  more  fair  than 
in  the  fiscal  year  that  closed  June  30,  1910. 

"  The  primary  impression  of  the  Commission  was  that  these 
increased  rates  were  impelled  by  the  '  higher  cost  of  living  '  to 
the  railroads ;  that  they  were  merely  the  outgrowth  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  and  labor.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  investigation  under  way  than  ihese  matters  were  entirely 
subordinated.  It  became  manifest  that  the  purpose  of  the 
carriers  was  not  so  much  to  secure  approval  of  these  specific 
rates  as  to  discover  the  mind  of  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  the  policy  which  the  carriers  might  in  future  pursue,  and  to 
secure,  if  possible,  some  commitment  on  our  part  as  to  a  nation- 
wide policy  which  would  give  the  carriers  a  loose  rein 

"  Whatever  of  doubt  has  arisen  in  the  public  mind  respecting 
the  value  of  our  railroad  securities  has  come,  we  are  convinced, 
rather  from  the  too  reckless  policy  of  stock  manipulators  para- 
ding under  the  title  of  financiers  than  from  any  course  of  gov- 
ernmental policy  on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

"  The  railroads  make  complaint  that  they  no  longer  have  a 
free  hand.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  they  have  fared  better  under 
such  control  as  that  to  which  they  are  at  present  subjected 
than  under  a  preceding  regime  of  laissez  faire. 

"  On  July  1,  1901,  there  were  in  the  United  States  reporting 
to  this  Commission  195,561  miles  of  railroad,  yielding  a  gross 
operating  revenue  of  $1,572,960,868,  or  $8,043  per  mile.  The 
net  operating  revenues  of  these  roads  amounted  to  $577,221,- 
171,  or  .$2,951  per  mile.  Coming  forward  ten  years  to  July  1, 
1910,  we  find  that  the  mileage  of  our  roads  increased  to  238,411 
miles,  which  yielded  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  a  total  gross 
income  of  $2,818,411,419,  or  $11,822  per  mile.  The  net  operating 
revenue  reached  the  unparalleled  figure  of  $932,848,978,  or  $3,- 
913  per  operated  mile,  an  increase  of  nearly  33  per  cent,  in 
net  per  mile  over  the  figures  of  but  ten  years  ago. 

"  A  gain  of  over  $109,000,000  in  net  revenue  was  made  by  the 
railroads  of  this  country  in  the  last  year.  A  sum  four  times  as 
great  as  the  total  paid  by  the  United  States  for  Alaska,  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  and  Florida,  combined,  was  added  to  the 
net  profits  of  our  carriers  in  one  year  over  and  above  the  profits 
of  the  preceding  year.  And  the  mileage  operated  was  but 
3,000  miles  greater  in  the  one  year  than  in  the  other.  With  an 
increase  of  38,000  miles  between  1902  and  1910  the  net  revenues 
received  from  the  operation  of  our  railroads  increased  over 
$300,000,000 

"  Thus  we  see  that  at  the  very  time  that  the  carriers  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  were  taking  united  action  to  increase 
their  rates,  they  were  compiling  their  annual  statements,  which 
show  from  the  standpoint  of  net  revenue  and  of  dividends  upon 


stocks  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  have 
never  before  prospered — not  even  in  the  heyday  of  1907 — as 
they  did  in  1910,  which,  be  it  remarked,  was  but  two  years 
removed  from  the  financial  panic  of  1907-8." 

Commissioner  Prouty,  in  the  decision  on  the  Eastern  lines, 
touches  on  the  question  of  proper  economy  and  right  manage- 
ment by  the  roads  themselves,  and  upon  the  much  mooted  sub- 
ject of  physical  valuation  of  the  roads.  He  says,  voicing  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Commission : 

"  First,  it  has  been  several  times  stated  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  and  should  be  repeated  here,  that  in  view  of  the 
complex  character  of  this  problem  nothing  but  an  actual  test 
can  satisfactorily  determine  the  financial  results  from  the  opera- 
tions of  these  several  carriers.  There  is  no  evidence  before  us 
which  establishes  the  necessity  for  higher  rates.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  increased  rates  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  future. 
In  view  of  the  liberal  return  received  by  these  defendants  in 
the  past  ten  years  they  should  be  required  to  show,  with  rea- 
sonable certainty,  the  necessity  before  the  increase  is  allowed. 
If  actual  results  should  demonstrate  that  our  forecast  of  the 
future  is  wrong,  there  might  be  ground  for  asking  a  further 
consideration  of  this  subject. 

"  But  it  would  be  further  said  that  before  any  general  ad- 
vance can  be  permitted  it  must  appear  with  reasonable  certainty 
that  carriers  have  exercised  proper  economy  in  the  purchase  of 
their  supplies,  in  the  payment  of  their  wages,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  their  business. 

"  Second— We  have  been  compelled  to  dispose  of  this  case 
upon  the  evidence  available.  As  previously  noted,  there  is  no 
testimony  tending  to  show  the  cost  of  reproducing  these  prop- 
erties. It  is  plain  that  a  physical  valuation  would  introduce 
into  the  calculation  a  new  element,  which  might  lead  to  a 
different  conclusion.  The  conclusion  reached  here  extends, 
therefore,  no  further  than  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based. 

"  The  Commission  has  several  times  urged  Congress  to  auth- 
orize a  reproductive  valuation  of  those  railroads  subject  to 
Federal  jurisdiction.  It  is  reported  that  certain  railroad  com- 
panies are  making  such  valuations  themselves,  and  the  results 
may  at  any  time  be  urged  upon  this  Commission  and  the  courts 
as  a  justification  for  higher  rates.  The  interest  of  the  public 
ought  not  to  depend  upon  a  valuation  made  entirely  by  the 
owners  of  these  properties,  no  matter  how  honestly  the  work 
may  be  prosecuted." 

Turning  to  the  press  comment,  we  do  not  find  the  editors 
sharing  the  dark  forebodings  of  the  railroad  presidents.  While 
"a  moderate  advance  in  rates  should  have  been  permitted," 
thinks  the  New  York  Herald,  a  strongly  conservative  friend  of 
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CURIOUS  FMKEKJN  AMUKEMENTS.  Uncle  Sam — "Wake  Up,  Jolinrij'  Bull,  you  are  dreaming." 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Xewx.  — Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 

"SEEING   THINGS." 


the  business  interests,  yet  "  there  is  no  reason  why  anybody 
should  be  panic-stricken  by  the  action  of  the  Commission,"  for 
"  it  is  not  the  court  of  last  resort  and  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  confiscation  of  railway  property."  And  the  Philadelphia 
Press  observes  similarly,  after  a  general  survey  of  railroad 
finance : 

"  The  rate  decision  may  not  be  without  temporary  effect,  and 
conditions  here  and  there  may  not  be  satisfactory.  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  seems  to  be  little  justification  for  the 
pessimism  displayed  by  the  railroad  presidents  in  their  testi- 
mony before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  and  this 
would  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  the  railroads 
"  will  still  manage  to  keep  receivers  from  the  door,"  and  adds 
in  another  column : 

"  The  status  quo  has  not  been  upset ;  the  railroad  companies 
have  merely  been  denied  certain  additional  advantages  which 
they  sought  to  gain.  In  considering  the  whole  railroad  situa- 
tion it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  since  the  agitation  for 
higher  rates  began  there  has  been  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  many  commodities  and  some  reduction  in  the  materials 
used  by  transportation  systems.  Whether  this  process  of  read- 
justment will  go  far  enough  to  justify  the  withdrawal  of  the 
increases  in  wages  granted  last  year  can  not  at  this  <?tage  be 
foreseen.  All  that  can  be  said  at  the  moment  is  that  the!!lower- 
ing  of  prices  has  been  sufficient  to  stop  demands  for  still  higher 
wages. " 

This  is  "  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,"  declares  the  New  York 
World,  and  the  end  of  "  the  period  of  railroad  anarchy."     For: 

"  Railroad  rates  are  no  longer  to  be  juggled  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  Wall  Street.  The  chief  function  of  a  railroad  is  to  be 
a  common  carrier  and  not  to  serve  as  security  for  new  issues 
of  stocks  and  bonds.  Rates  are  not  to  be  raised  whenever  a 
financial  group  in  control  of  the  property  wants  more  money. 
The  necessity  for  the  advance  must  be  proved,  and  it  must  be 
an  operating  necessity,  not  a  stock-ticker  necessity.  The  ship- 
per is  not  to  be  mulcted  until  reasonable  processes  of  economy 
and  intelligent  management  have  been  exhausted. 

"  Politically  this  decision  is  of  no  less  importance  than  it  is 
economically.  It  checks  the  movement  toward  Socialism.  It 
halts  the  agitation  for  Government  ownership  of  railroads  by 
proving  that  there  can  be  effective  Government  regulation  for 
the  protection  of  shippers  and  the  public.  If  the  average  rail- 
road manager  could  see  beyond  the  end  of  a  check-book,  instead 
of  making  silly  predictions  of  financial  disaster  he  would  wel- 
come the  decision  as  a  most  timely  defense  of  property  rights. " 


AMERICAN   INDIFFERENCE  TO 
ANNEXATION 

WHATEVER  the  inflammatory  effects  in  England  and 
Canada  of  Champ  Clark's  expansive  utterances  and 
Congressman  Bennet's  quickly  squelched  resolution 
in  favor  of  annexing  our  Northern  neighbor,  in  this  country 
they  chiefly  served  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  galvan- 
izing the  subject  of  annexation  into  any  semblance  of  a  live 
issue — at  least  as  far  as  our  press  is  concerned.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  (Ind.),  it  is  true,  notes  that  Mr.  Clark's  speech  in 
Congress  (during  which  he  advocated  reciprocity  because  he 
hoped  "  to  see  the  day  when  the  American  flag  will  float  over 
every  square  foot  of  the  British  North  American  possessions 
clear  to  the  North  Pole  ")  was  received,  according  to  The  Con- 
gressional Record,  with  "  prolonged  applause  on  the  Democratic 
side."  In  view  of  this  fact,  suggests  the  Washington  paper, 
"  is  it  not  possible  that  the  Democrats  of  the  next  House  will 
make  annexation  a  live  issue  ?  "  However  this  may  be,  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  in  the  Democratic  press  any  very  noticeable 
reverberations  of  the  "  prolonged  applause  "  which  imprest  The 
Post.  On  the  whole  the  editorial  commentators  seem  to  attach 
more  importance  to  the  fact — revealed  by  the  same  official 
record — that  Mr.  Clark's  speech  was  punctuated  at  twenty-six 
points  with  "  laughter." 

While  Speaker-to-be  Clark  is  acquitted  by  the  press  of  any 
ulterior  motive  in  making  his  declaration — which  is  variously 
hailed  as  an  "  inopportune  jest,"  an  "  inexcusable  indiscretion," 
"  a  break,"  "a  blunder,"  and  an  "  untimely  rhetorical  outburst  " 
— the  resolution  offered  by  Congressman  William  S.  Bennet 
(Rep.),  of  New  York,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  embarrass  the  advocates  of  Canadian  reciprocity  by 
stirring  up  suspicion  and  indignation  in  the  British  Empire. 
This  resolution  read  as  follows : 

"  That  the  President  be  requested  to  commence  and  continue 
negotiations  with  the  British  Government  to  secure  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  the  United  States. " 

Knowing  that  there  is  now  no  annexation  sentiment  worth 
considering  north  of  the  line,  exclaims  the  Philadelphia  Tele- 
graph (Rep.),  Mr.  Bennet  "insults  his  colleagues  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  Congress  be  turned  into  a  harlequinade. "    The  New 
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A    WODERiV    DUMPTY    SITS    OX    A    WALI-. 


-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

MAKING    AN   IMPRESSION. 


-Fox  in  tlie  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  deplores  the  New  York  Congressman's 
"  impertinent  resolution,"  whereby,  it  declares,  "  he  has  fairly 
put  himself  in  the  blatherskite  class."  While  the  Baltimore 
Netvs  (Ind.)  dismisses  the  resolution  as  "  bombast,"  the  Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier  (Dem.)  discovers  in  it  something  very 
much  resembling  treason.     We  read : 

"  Mr.  Bennet  has  plainly  endeavored,  through  the  medium  of 
a  foreign  country,  to  defeat  a  public  policy  of  his  own  country. 
Many  will  consider  this  so  extreme  a  means  as  to  closely  ap- 
proach constructive  treason." 

The  Philadelphia  Record]  {Dem.)  characterizes  Mr.  Bennet 
as  a  "political  marplot,"  and  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  (Rep.) 
is  also  convinced  that  "  his  foolishness  was  premeditated. "  Un- 
like Champ  Clark's,  says  the  Washington  Herald  (Ind.),  Mr. 
Bennet's  indiscretion  "  had  not  even  the  saving-  grace  of  humor. " 

But  while  our  own  papers  show  no  tendency  to  accept  the 
opinion  of  Messrs.  Clark  and  Bennet  that  annexation  is  the 
logical  sequel  to  reciprocity,  beyond  the  border  this  view  fur- 
nished the  opponents  of  the  measure  with  their  most  effective 
weapon.  For  this  reason,  as  many  papers  agree,  it  was  "  abso- 
lutely necessary^"  that  the  Administration  should  make  clear 
its  own  attitude  in  the  matter.  Thus  in  a  letter  to  Represen- 
tative McCall,  foster-father  of  the  Reciprocity  Bill,  President 
Taf t  says  specifically : 

"  This  agreement,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  has  no  political  signifi- 
cance. No  thought  of  future  political  annexation  or  union  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  negotiators  on  either  side.  Canada  is  now 
and  will  remain  a  political  unit." 

The  matter  is  further  enlarged  upon  by  Secretary  of  State 
Philander  C.  Knox,  in  a  speech  on  reciprocity  recently  delivered 
in  Chicago.  In  this  he  declares  that  the  benefits  of  closer  com- 
mercial relations  with  Canada  "  ought  not  to  be  obscured  by  the 
fear  of  relations  too  cordial  and  conceivably  dangerous  to  the 
great  Canadian  loyalty  to  England."     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"  It  is  an  ethnological  fact  that  political  units  of  the  English- 
speaking  people  never  lose  their  autonomy.  Like  bees,  they 
give  off  their  swarms,  who  set  up  for  themselves  independently, 
but  they  do  not  make  political  combinations  among  themselves. " 

While  the  editorial  pages  reflect  little  sympathy  with  the  view 
that  reciprocity  is  the  parent  of  annexation,  we  learn  from  the 
news  columns  of  the  Washington  Post   (Ind.)  that  the  idea  is 


not  entirely  without  friends   at   the  Capitol. 
Cummins  (Rep.),  of  Iowa,  is  quoted  as  saying: 


Thus  Senator 


"  I  am  for  the  annexation  of  Canada.  I  always  have  been, 
and  if  it  was  generally  understood  Canadian  annexation  was 
the  purpose  of  the  pending  pact  it  doubtless  would  help  the 
measure  in  becoming  a  law  here.  Mr.  Clark's  speech  may  have 
some  effect  upon  the  outcome  of  the  measure  in  England  and 
Canada,  but  surely  not  in  this  country." 

In  several  quarters  we  find  the  theory  that  reciprocity  with 
Canada  will  actually  prevent  rather  than  accelerate  the  annexa- 
tion of  that  country.  Thus  Dean  Johnson,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, is  quoted  as  saying : 

"  Not  in  a  thousand  years  has  there  been  a  union  of  two 
countries,  except  for  the  reason  that  one  or  the  other  has  gained 
an  economic  advantage.  Commercial  reciprocity  will  secure 
both  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  all  the  advantages  which 
political  union  might  bring,  and  will  achieve  the  desired  result 
with  the  least  possible  friction,  there  being  no  interference 
with  the  social  or  political  institutions  of  either  country.  Mr. 
Champ  Clark,  who  says  reciprocity  will  promote  annexation,  is 
entirely  wrong.     Reciprocity  kills  annexation." 

This  same  point  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  (Ind. 
Rep.),  the  Denver  Republican  (Rep.),  and  the  Washington  Star 
(Ind.).  "Reciprocity,"  says  the  St.  Paul  paper,  "  isreally  the 
strongest  assurance  that  could  be  given  against  the  growth  of 
annexation  sentiment  on  either  side  of  the  border  in  the  future. " 
To  quote  further : 

"  Whether  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  like  to  think  so  or  not, 
the  Canada  of  the  future  is  Canada  West.  The  great  agricul- 
tural resources  of  that  country  lie  west  of  the  Red  River,  and 
there  will  ultimately  be  gathered  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Dominion.  Nothing  could  make  for  Canadian 
national  integrity  more  than  the  removal  of  the  artificial  ob- 
structions which  now  hamper  commercial  intercourse  between 
Western  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Refusal  to  grant  to 
that  section  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  which  nature  has 
provided  will  do  more  to  loosen  the  bonds  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Canada  than  any  agitation  of  annexation  on  our  side 
of  the  line.  With  trade  obstructions  removed,  the  principal 
inducement  for  annexation  on  either  side  will  be  removed.  The 
Canadian  Government  insures  to  its  citizens  all  the  privileges 
and  advantages  that  are  to  be  enjoyed  under  that  of  the  Repub- 
lic. They  have  no  reason  politically  to  desire  a  change.  If  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada  are  afraid  of  annexation,  the  wisest 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  agree  to  the  removal  of  the  principal 
argument  in   its  favor.     They  might  better,  instead  of  intro- 
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.story  of  Uk'  explo.sioii  will  thus  be  learned. 

GETTING  TO   THE   BOTTOM   OF   THE   DISASTER   WHICH   STARTED   THE   SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 


ducing  a  false  issue  of  this  character,  treat  the  proposition  on 
its  merits  and  recognize  it  as  a  source  of  protection  against  a 
danger  which  present  conditions  encourage  and  promote." 

"  Undeniably  there  was  some  sentiment  for  annexation 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  practically  none  exists  now,"  de- 
clares the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.).  "The  United  States 
does  not  want  Canada ;  Canada  does  not  want  to  enter  the 
United  States,"  says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.). 
"  Annexation  by  this  country  of  Canada  is  as  impracticable  as 
annexation  of  this  country  by  Canada,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.).  "  Annexation  of  Canada  as  a  national  issue 
is  not  in  sight,"  says  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.),  while  the 
Omaha  Bee  (Rep.)  remarks  that  Canada's  ultimate  destiny  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  complete  independence  than  closer 
political  union  with  any  nation. 


GRABBING   THE  TIMBER   LANDS 

ONE  HUNDRED  and  ninety-five  holders  now  control 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  privately  owned  standing 
timber  in  the  United  States.  Three  holders — the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company, 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company — together  have  11 
per  cent.  Where  forty  years  ago  Uncle  Sam  himself  owned 
three-fourths  of  the  timber  supply,  he  now  owns  only  about  one- 
fifth.  In  short,  there  is  a  tendency,  already  nearly  consum- 
mated, toward  a  centralized  control  of  the  lumber  industry  by 
monopolizing  the  source  of  supply.  This  is  the  startling  situa- 
tion revealed  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  after  a  four-years' 
investigation — a  situation  which  cries  out,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  editors,  both  for  a  change  in  the  present  system  of  taking 
up  timber  lands,  and  for  the  enactment  of  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment with  Canada.  The  latter  event  alone,  by  admitting 
lumber  free,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  would  "  reduce 
the  cost  of  dwellings,  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  post- 
pone the  monopoly  in  timber  lands."  In  regard  to  our  public- 
land  policy,  remarks  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  (Dem.),  '"one  may 
say  that  Uncle  Sam  beat  Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  discovery 
that  riches  are  disgraceful  and  that  he  has  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  iron  master  in  getting  rid  of  his  surplus  wealth  ; 
he  inherited  a  great  fortune  and  seems  to  have  been  most  in- 
dustrious in  disburdening  himself  of  it." 

In  a  letter  to   the   President  submitting  the  results  of  his 
bureau's  investigations.  Commissioner  of  Corporations  Herbert 


Knox  Smith  emphasizes  the  "tremendous  significance  to  th^ 
public  welfare'/'  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  report.  Foremost 
among  these  facts  are  : 

(1)  The  concentration  of  a  dominating  control  of  our  stand- 
ing timber  in  a  comparatively  few  enormous  holdings,  steadily 
tending  toward  a  central  control  of  the  lumber  industry. 

(2)  Vast  speculative  purchase  and  holding  of  tim.ber  land 
far  in  advance  of  any  use  thereof. 

(3)  An  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  this  diminishing 
natural  resource,  with  great  profits  to  its  owners. 

Further  details  of  the  story  are  made  clear  in  the  followinij 
excerpts  from  Mr.  Smith's  own  synopsis  of  his  report: 

"  Only  forty  years  ago  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  timber 
now  standing  was  (it  is  estimated)  publicly  owned.  Now  about 
four-fifths  of  it  is  privately  owned.  The  great  bulk  of  it  passed 
from  Government  to  private  hands  through  (a)  enormous  rail- 
road, canal,  and  wagon-road  grants  by  the  Federal  Government ; 
(6)  direct  Government  sales  in  unlimited  quantities  at  SI. 25  an 
acre;  (c)  certain  public-land  laws,  great  tracts  being  as- 
sembled in  spite  of  the  legal  requirements  for  smallholdings. 
Such  laws  were  wholly  inappropriate  to  forest  regions ;  but, 
tho  vigorously  condemned  in  several  public  reports,  they  are 
still  largely  in  force.  In  theory,  they  were  intended  to  distrib- 
ute the  public  lands  in  small  tracts  as  homes  for  freeholders. 
In  fact,  they  actually  furthered  timber  concentration  in  vast 
holdings.  The  1,802  largest  holders  of  timber  now  own  88,579,- 
000  acres  of  land,  as  compared  with  a  vastly  wider  distribution 
of  public  lands  in  non-timbered  agricultural  sections. 

"  During  this  interval,  and  chiefly  in  the  latter  half  thereof, 
the  value  of  standing  timber  has  increased  tenfold,  twentyfold, 
and  even  fiftyfold,  according  to  local  conditions.  The  present 
annual  growth  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  present  annual 
cut.     Replacement  by  new  growth  is  very  slow 

"  What  did  the  Government  get  for  the  timber  ?  Of  the 
Southern  pine  sold  for  $1.25  an  acre,  much  is  now  worth  $60  an 
acre.  Large  amounts  of  Douglas  fir  in  western  Washington  and 
Oregon,  which  the  Government  gave  away,  or  sold  at  |2.50  an 
acre,  now  range  from  $100  to  $200  per  acre.  The  great  red- 
wood belt  in  California  was  alienated  on  similar  terms,  and 
some  of  it  is  now  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  an  acre.  Practi-^^ 
cally  none  of  the  great  forests  in  the  public-land  States  was 
sold  by  the  Government  for  more  than  $2.50  an  acre.  The  great 
increase  of  value  gives  grave  importance  to  the  concentration 
of  ownership 

"  Whatever  power  over  prices  may  arise  from  combinations 
in  manufacture  and  distribution  (as  distinguished  from  timber- 
owning),  such  power  is  insignificant  and  transitory  compared 
to  the  control  of  the  standing  timber  itself  or  a  dominating- 
part  thereof 

"Three  vast  holdings,  alone,  the  greatest  in  the  countty. 
those  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  the  Weyerhaeuh<?r 
Timber  Company,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company 
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(including-  their  subsidiary  companies),  together  have 
238,000,000.000  feet,  or  nearly  11  per  cent,  of  all  our  privately 
owned  timber. 

"  The  largest  holders  are  cutting  little  of  their  timber.  They 
thus  reserve  to  themselves  those  incalculable  profits  which  are 
still  to  accrue  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  the  diminishing 
of  timber  supply,  and  the  further  concentration  and  control 
thereof.  Many  of  the  very  men  who  are  protesting-  against 
conservation  and  the  national  forest  system  because  of  the 
'  tying  up  '  of  natural  resources  are  themselves  deliberately 
tying  them  up  far  more  effectively  for  private  gain." 

Nor  is  standing  timber  the  only  question,  Mr.  Smith  goes  on 
to  say : 

"  When  the  timber  has  been  cut  the  land  remains.  There  has 
been  created,  therefore,  not  only  the  framework  of  an  enor- 
mous timber  monopoly,  but  also  an  equally  sinister  land  con- 
centration in  extensive  sections.  This  involves  also  a  great 
wealth  in  minerals.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  4,318,000  acres 
in  northern  California  and  western  Oregon,  and,  with  the  Union 
Pacific,  which  controls  it,  millions  of  acres  elsewhere.  (The 
Government,  however,  is  now  suing  to  annul  title  to  the  South- 
■ern  Pacific  lands  in  Oregon  for  non-compliance  with  the  terms 
•of  the  original  grants.)  The  Northern  Pacific  owns  3,017,000 
acres  of  timber  land  and  millions  more  of  non-timbered  land. 
The  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company  owns  1,945,000  acres.  .  .  . 
In  Florida  five  holders  have  4,600,000  acres,  and  the  187  largesf 
timber-holders  have  over  15,800,000  acres,  nearly  one-half  the 
land  area  of  the  State.  In  the  whole  investigation  area  the 
1,802  largest  holders  of  timber  land  have,  together,  88,579,000 
acres  (not  including  Northern  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  lands 
in  non-timbered  regions)  ;  which  would  make  an  average  hold- 
ing of  49,000  acres,  or  77  square  miles. 

"  Finally,  to  timber  concentration  and  to  land  concentration 
is  added,  in  our  most  important  timber  section,  a  closely  con- 
nected railroad  domination.  The  formidable  possibilities  of 
this  combination  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  elsewhere  are  of 
the  gravest  public  importance." 

This  report  "  is  the  most  effective  document  ever  offered  in 
support  of  Gifford  Pinchot  and  his  administration  of  the  forest 
service,"  declares  the  Nashville  Tennessean  (Dem.).  But  to 
The  Southern  Lumberman,  published  in  the  same  city,  it  "  looks 
like  a  case  of  '  fireman,  fireman,  save  my  child,'  with  the  Reci- 
procity Bill  as  the  perishing  infant,  the  President  impersonating 
the  frenzied  parent,  and  Herbert  Knox  Smith  in  the  role  of  the 
red-shirted  hero."  The  Pittsburg  Sun  (Dem.)  and  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.)  also  predict  a  new  impetus  to 
the  reciprocity  movement  as  a  result  of  the  facts  set  forth  by 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  the  New  York  American  (Ind.) 
remarks  pertinently : 

"The  people  of  this  country  can  by  a  single  blow 
loosen  the  strangle  hold  of  the  lumber  trusts  by  rati- 
fying the  international  agreement  that  will  put  the 
endless  woods  of  canada  within  reach  of  the  american 
lumber  market." 

The  Timber  Trust,  says  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  is 
loud  in  its  protests  against  both  reciprocity  and  conservation. 
In  its  fight  against  conservation,  we  are  told,  it  has  won  many 
to  its  sid:)  by  the  cry  that  the  conservationists  would  "  tie  up  " 
our  natural  resources.  The  same  point  is  emphasized  by  the 
Spokane  Spokesman  Review  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  (Dem.)  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.). 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.)  complains  that 
while  Commissioner  Smith's  report  sets  forth  with  startling 
impressiveness  the  results  of  a  mistaken  policy  of  the  past  "  it 
makes  no  suggestions  for  mitigating  or  correcting  the  conse- 
quences of  the  error.  .  .  .The  holders  of  the  property  can  not 
be  dispossest,  and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  their  control  over  the 
supply  of  lumber,  the  disposition  of  it  in  the  market,  and  the 
prices  that  must  be  paid  for  its  use,  can  be  regulated."  The 
San  Francisco  Call  (Rep.),  however,  suggests  that  in  some 
cases  the  timber  lands  that  have  slipt  through  the  fingers  of 
the  Government  may  be  recovered.     We  read : 

"  The  question  arises  whether  or  not  in  the  case  of  the  rail- 


road-grant lands  a  breach  of  trust  has  been  committed.  If 
these  lands  were  granted  on  condition  that  they  should  be  sold 
to  settlers  or  lumbermen  at  Government  pi-ice,  and  that  condi- 
tion has  not  been  fulfilled,  then  the  Government  may  be  able 
to  recover  possession.  In  fact,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
brought  suit  in  Oregon  to  test  this  question  in  relation  to  the 
timber  lands  held  by  the  Southern  Pacific  in  that  State.  This 
is  a  test  case,  and  if  the  Government  is  successful  in  the  liti- 
gation, the  ruling  will  apply  to  similar  lands  in  California  and 
other  coast  States." 


EDUCATING  THE  YOUNG  IN  PITTSBURG 

PITTSBURG  learns  from  its  Voters'  League  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  322  men  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
city  schools  are  totally  unfitted  for  such  responsibility 
and  that  among  them  are  many  bartenders,  gamblers,  and 
proprietors  of  questionable  resorts.  Two  years  ago  this  league 
sent  Pittsburg's  boodle  councilmen  to  jail,  and  now  it  says  that 
the  school  system  is  "  even  more  rotten  than  were  the  councils." 
Public  funds  have  been  wasted,  the  educational  standard  of  the 
schools  has  been  lowered,  the  morals  of  the  children  have  been 
imperiled,  and  graft  has  been  rampant  for  years.  After  securing 
a  vast  amount  of  detailed  information,  the  league  decided  not 
to  try  to  make  any  arrests,  but  to  publish  a  detailed  report  in 
the  newspapers,  setting  forth  all  the  wrongdoing,  but  omitting 
the  names  of  the  wrongdoers.  Thus  it  will  give  "  timely  warn- 
ing "  to  the  grafters  that  their  criminality  is  known  in  detail. 
"  If  this  has  not  the  effect  of  changing  the  methods  of  the 
school  boards,  arrests  will  follow." 

This  method  of  procedure  is  praised  by  the  Pittsburg  Chroni- 
cle-Telegraph and  Gazette-Tim ^s,  which  believe  it  sufficient 
until  the  new  State  school  code  now  pending  in  the  legislature 
is  passed,  when  will  come  "  the  uprooting  of  the  whole  vicious 
local  system,  central  board,  local  boards,  and  all,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  substantial  and  businesslike  administrative  body." 

The  Sun  and  The  Dispatch,  of  Pittsburg,  demand,  however, 
that  the  guilty  ones  be  named,  that  the  evidence  be  handed 
over  to  the  District  Attorney,  and  that  prosecutions  be  started 
at  once.  The  rascals  must, be  run  down,  says  The  Sun,  and 
The  Dispatch  asserts  that  as  the  report  now  stands 

"  every  citizen  who  has  during  the  past  few  years  had  a  part 
in  school  management,  either  in  the  central  or  sub-district 
boards,  is  left  under  suspicion.  It  is  stated  that  the  whole 
system  is  honeycombed  with  graft,  and  examples  of  the  grossest 
dishonesty  are  cited  without  names.  The  honest  man  who  has 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  try  to  serve  the  public  in  that 
capacity  can  only  clear  his  name  by  proving  a  negative  which, 
the  law  recognizes,  no  man  should  be  compelled  to  do." 

While  a  number  of  papers  in  other  cities  are  inclined  to  ex- 
claim indignantly  with  the  Buffalo  Express  and  the  Cleveland 
Leader  against  political  corruption  that  descends  to  the  de- 
bauchery of  a  school  department,  or  to  hope  with  the  Savannah 
News  that  "  eventually  if  the  right  methods  are  adopted,  Pitts- 
burg will  become  a  moderately  clean  city  morally, "  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  thinks  that  it  was  only  natural  that  flagrant 
corruption  should  exist  in  such  a  large  body  of  directors.  Edu- 
cational Pittsburg,  it  reminds  us,  is  divided  into  46  districts, 
each  with  its  own  board  of  six  members,  elected  by  the  voters 
of  the  district,  and  every  district  contributes  one  mem'ber  to  a 
central  board.  "  Could  ward  or  precinct  politics  go  any  farther?  " 
asks  the  Chicago  editor. 

The  report  of  the  Voters'  League,  as  published  in  the  Pitts- 
burg papers,  declares  that  corruption  permeates  the  entire 
system,  tho  there  are  many  efficient  and  conscientious  directors 
and  several  good  school  boards.  These  boards,  with  their  prac- 
tically unlimited  power  of  taxation  and  expenditure  without 
provision  for  proper  auditing  and  reporting,  are  made  up  largely 
of  men  disqualified  for  such  ofl^ce  by  character,  training,  or 
occupation.     Among  them  are  14  bartenders  or  saloonkeepers. 
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38  directors  holding  political  jobs,  7  without  legitimate  occupa- 
tion (such  as  professional  gamblers  and  the  like),  36  laborers, 
including  the  lowest  type  of  unskilled  mill-workers,  drivers, 
watchmen,  and  waiters;  and  16  contractors  and  builders,  many 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  public-school  contracting. 

One  of  the  worst  evils  alleged  by  the  Voters'  League  is  the 
growing  custom  of  having  annual  school  picnics,  paid  for  il- 
legally out  of  the  school  funds.     Some  of  these 

"  have  been  nothing  more  than  drunken  orgies  for  the  directors 
and  their  dissolute  and  disreputable  friends.     Children  from  the 
schools  have   been  taken  to  picnics  with  men    and   women    of 
the   underworld.     They     have   seen   drunken 
women  from  the  tenderloin   on   the   dancing 
platform,  and  gamblers  plying  their  vocation 
on  the  grounds." 

A  financial  statement  covering  ten  years 
shows  that  school  expenditures  have  in- 
creased 42  per  cent,  with  but  14  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.  One  sub- 
district  showed  a  258-per-cent.  increase  of 
expenditure  against  a  26-per-cent.  loss  in  at- 
tendance. Many  instances  of  carelessness, 
extravagance,  and  waste  in  sub-districts  and 
by  the  central  board  are  cited. 

In  awarding  contracts,  a/id  in  purchasing 
school  supplies,  graft,  big  or  little,  seems  to 
have  been  the  acknowledged  order  of  the  day. 
To  quote  several  typical  instances  from  the 
report : 

"  The  president  of  one  sub-district  board 
was  found  who  has  collected  a  percentage  on 
every  contract  made  by  his  board  for  years. 
On  one  occasion  he  insisted  on  collecting 
twice  for  the  same  contract.  He  demanded 
his  money  before  the  contract  was  approved 
by  the  board,  and  then  insisted  on  a  second 
bribe  before  he  would  permit  payment  for 
the  work.  It  was  this  director  who  sat  on 
the  doorstep  of  an  agent  until  far  into  the 
night  waiting  for  his  bribe.  It  was  another 
director  who  went  to  a  candy  merchant  and 
told  him  that  his  board  had  appropriated  a 
certain  sum  for  candy.  The  merchant  replied 
that  this  was  just  enough  to  buy  good  candy 
for  the  children. 

"  '  Enough,'  cried  the  director,  '  well,  I  should  hope  so ;  you 
get  only  half  of  it.     The  other  half  comes  to  me.' 

"  The  merchant  explained:  '  Why,  man,  you'll  be  feeding  the 
children  poison.' 

"  '  Poison,'  sneered  the  director;  '  what  the  hell  do  I  care  as 
long  as  I  get  my  money  ?  ' 

"  And  he  got  it. 

"  Another  director  stole  the  tickets  which  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  children  for  the  merry-go-round  at  a  school 
picnic,  and  sold  them  to  a  '  barker  '  at  half  price 

"  Some  years  ago  a  large  contract  was  to  be  let  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  school  on  the  North  Side.  A  number  of  the  direc- 
tors were  grafters.  Four  directors  were  to  be  paid  $1,400  each. 
The  money  was  placed  in  envelops,  one  for  each  director,  and 
put  in  a  hat,  which  was  left  in  the  room  of  a  prominent  hotel. 
It  was  night  and  the  room  was  dark.  The  directors  went  to  the 
room  one  at  a  time,  each  taking  out  his  envelop.  When  the 
fourth  director  came  for  his  envelop  none  was  there.  It  was 
necessary  to  pay  him  later.  .  .  .  The  director  who  took  out  of 
the  hat  two  envelous,  and  thus  made  more  money  than  in  his 
business  in  a  year's  time,  was  also  taking  every  month  from 
the  janitor  of  the  building  $5  out  of  his  salary 

"  No  graft  is  too  small.  Teachers  have  been  forced  to  pay 
for  their  appointments  and  there  are  well-authenticated  stories 
of  principals  having  to  divide  their  salaries.  Truant  officers 
and  janitors  have  also  been  held  up.  When  everything  else 
fails  the  grafting  directors  can  always  raise  money  for  a  time 
by  borrowing  it  from  agents  and  contractors  with  whom  the 
school  does  business.  The  money  is  never  returned.  Some 
agents  who  meet  many  directors  carry  nothing  but  small  change 
and  a  few  small  bills.     They  have  these  distributed  in  various 


pockets.     In  this  way   they  can  give  several  directors  in  the 
same  day  '  the  last  cent  they  have  in  their  pocket. '  " 


THE  NEW   TREATY   WITH   JAPAN 


t; 


Presifient  of  the  PittsburK  Voters' 
League,  a  reform  organization  whicli 
declares  that  "graft,  extravagance, 
and  waste  extend  to  every  feature  of 
the  school  system  from  tlie  erection  of 
buildings  to  the  employment  of  teach- 
ers and  janitors  and  the  conduct  of 
school  picnics." 


HE  FACT  that  all  reference  to  Japanese  immigration 
is  left  out  of  our  new  treaty  with  .Japan  does  not  mean 
that  the  immigrants  are  to  be  let  in,  it  is  explained. 
The  omission  is  a  courteous  deference  to  Japanese  national 
pride,  and  in  return  the  Mikado's  Government  is  to  see  to  it 
that  we  shall  have  no  unwelcome  guests.  The  omission  of  the 
"  protective  features  relating  to  immigration 
matters  "  that  appear  in  the  present  treaty 
led  the  California  Senate  to  adopt  strong  res- 
olutions before  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  urging  the  President  to 
withdraw  it  and  urging  the  Senate  at  the 
same  time  "  to  withhold  and  refuse  its  assent 
to  a  compact  fraught  with  so  much  danger  to 
our  citizens,  to  our  industrial  development, 
and  to  our  civilization."  In  reply  the  Presi- 
dent wired  Governor  Johnson  : 

■  I  have  the  resolutions  transmitted  by  you. 
The  treaty  and  the  assurances  from  Japan  as 
to  the  continuance  of  the  present  arrangement 
are  exactly  such  as  you  approved  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  I  explained  them  to 
you  here.  Will  you  not  explain  this  to  the 
two  Houses  of  your  legislature  to  prevent 
action  by  reason  of  misunderstanding." 

It  is  expected,  say  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents, that  the  protests  which  have  been 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  will  be  silenced  by  the  Coast  Senators, 
who  were  consulted  freely  in  the  preparation 
of  the  convention,  and  who  have  wired  west- 
ward that  the  present  rigid  restrictions  on 
Japanese  immigration  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  relaxed.  Moreover,  say  the  New  York 
Herald  and  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  the 
people  of  California  have  a  Panama  Canal  Ex- 
position to  prepare  for,  and  as  a  matter  of 
policy  they  are  not  likely  to  try  to  stir  up  an  international 
controversy  between  now  and  1915. 

This  treaty,  remarks  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle -Telegraph, 
comes  as  a  surprize.  The  pact  of  1894  has  still  a  year  of  life. 
The  explanation  of  the  State  Department  is  that  this  year 
Japan  is  revising  all  her  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation 
with  the  chief  Powers.  It  is  not  feasible  to  complete  these 
negotiations  until  a  new  treaty  has  been  made  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  net  result  of  any  long  delay  on  our  part,  ac- 
cording to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  would  be  "  a  post- 
ponement of  Japan's  very  important  economic  rehabilitation 
for  about  a  year." 

The  effect  of  the  new  treaty  on  the  Japanese  immigration 
problem  is  to  leave  it  all  to  the  honor  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment.    This,  as  the  Washington  Herald  notes, 

"  is  practically  the  condition  of  affairs  that  has  existed  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  the  new  treaty,  therefore,  proposes  no 
change  in  the  actual  status  of  this  question.  It  merely  drops 
from  the  old  treaty  a  meaningless  provision  which  has  been  ob- 
noxious to  the  Japanese.  That  provision  is  contained  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  article  2  of  the  existing  treaty.     It  reads: 

"  '  It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  stipulations  contained 
in  this  and  the  preceding  article  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  with  regard  to  trade,  the  im- 
migration of  laborers,  police,  and  public  security  which  are  in 
force  or  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted  in  either  of  the  two 
countries.'     This   provision  was  distasteful  to  Japan  in   that 
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it  put  her  in  the  attitude  of  sanctioning'  indirectly  in  treaty 
form  any  possible  exclusion  act  that  the  United  States  might 
pass  against  the  Japanese.  Its  elimination  does  not  surrender 
any  right  that  the  United  States  has  in  this  matter  or  reduce 
the  present  measure  of  protection." 

Altho  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  sympathizes  with  the  protest- 
ing legislators  at  Sacramento,  and  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  thinks 
it  is  dangerous  to  leave  the  matter  of  immigration  restriction 
to  the  good  faith  of  the  Mikado's  Government,  the  press  in 
general  believe  that  Japan's  honor  can  be  trusted.  If  she  fails 
to  live  up  to  her  agreement,  the  Harrisburg'  Telegraph  reminds 
us  that  "  we  are  at  liberty  to  denounce  the  treaty  within  six 
months  and  return  to  the  old  order  of  things."  The  objection- 
able clause  was  meaningless  and  unnecessary  anyway,  say  the 
Pittsburg  Dispatch  and  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  former 
adding : 

"  The  restriction  of  Japanese  immigration  has  been  enforced, 
not  by  any  virtue  of  this  clause  in  the  treaty,  but  by  two 
recognized  factors,  wholly  independent  of  it,  the  refusal  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  issue  passports  to  Japanese  immigrants 
to  this  country  and  the  power  of  the  American  immigration 
officials  to  exclude  undesirables.  Both  these  factors  will  con- 
tinue just  as  effectively  without  the  obnoxious  clause  in  the 
treaty. " 

That  the  Government  has  made  a  proper  concession  to  the 
sensibilities  of  a  nation  ranking  among  the  great  Powers,  while 
retaining  all  its  own  rights,  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Bos- 
ton Advertiser,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,    and   Washington  Herald.       This  position  is 


strengthened  and  the  fears  of  the  Pacific-Coast  dwellers  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  calmed  by  the  following  declaration,  which 
accompanied  the  text  of  the  treaty,  and  to  which  its  prompt 
ratification  by  the  Senate  is  thought  to  be  largely  due : 

"  In  proceeding  this  day  to  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  the  undersigned,  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Washington, 
duly  authorized  by  his  Government,  has  the  honor  to  declare 
that  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  are  fully  prepared  to 
maintain  with  equal  effectiveness  the  limitation  and  control 
which  they  have  for  the  past  three  years  exercised  in  regulation 
of  the  emigration  of  laborers  to  the  United  States. 

"  February  21,  1911.  Y.  Uchida." 

In  the  State  Department  at  Washington  it  is  believed  that 
three  distinct  advantages  will  accrue  to  the  United  States  from 
the  treaty.  We  read  in  a  New  York  Tribune  dispatch  from  the 
capital : 

"First — The  United  States  will  secure  the  perpetuation  of 
the  passport  arrangement  of  1907  through  diplomatic  notes,  and 
feels  able,  therefore,  to  dispense  with  the  stipulation  in  the 
treaty  of  1894  regarding'  immigration,  which  exprest  a  potential 
right  that  never  was  exercised.  This  stipulation,  they  point 
out,  will  not  impair  the  inherent  and  sovereign  right  of  the 
United  States  to  legislate  on  immigration  should  it  so  desire. 

"  Second — The  industrial  and  artistic  as  well  as  property 
rights  of  Americans  will  be  protected.  The  diplomatic  ex- 
changes in  recent  years  covering  the  rights  of  American  patents 
and  copyrights  are  embodied  now  in  a  treaty. 

"  Third — The  United  States  will  continue  to  receive  '  favored- 
nation'  treatment,  in  whatever  revision  of  the  tariff  Japan  may 
undertake  in  the  future." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


These  was  no  battle  at  Juarez  to-day.     Wet  grounds. — Toledo  Blade. 

Wonder  what  General  Sherman's  definition  of  war  in  Mexico  would  be? 
— Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

The  spectators  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  soon  be 
demanding  rain-checks. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Frank  Hitchcock  will  ever  be  invited  to  be- 
come a  contributing  editor  to  a  ma,ga.zine.— Washington  Star. 

Sen*.\tor  Aldrich's  currency  bill  is  called  a  plan  for  "mobile  money." 
Why  not  call  it  automobile  money  and  make  the  bill  really  popular? — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Post.\i.\ster-Gener.\l  Hitchcock  could  prevent  several  magazine  pub- 
lishers from  using  the  mails  at  all  if  they  put  into  print  exactly  what  they 
are  thinking. — Washington  Star. 

According  to  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock's  argument,  the  postal  deficit 
could  be  completely  wiped  out  by  making  the  department  cease  handling  any 
mail  at  all. — New  York  American. 

The  use  of  water  as  an  anesthetic  is  now  declared  to  be  old  practise,  even 
in  major  operations.  It  is  undoubted  that  water  has  been  extensively  em- 
ployed bj'  operators  in  removing  countless  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
American  people. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

"  M.\G.\^ziNES  profit  at  nation's  cost,"  says  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock. 
So  by  reason  of  the  tariff,  does  the  Woolen  Trust,  and  the  Cotton  Trust,  and 
the  Beef  Trust,  and  the  Steel  Trust,  and  all  the  trusts.  But  then,  these  have 
not  written  anything  more  offensive  than  checks  for  campaign  contributions. 
— New  York  American. 


The   Missouri   Ijegislature    has   lost    its 


Congratulations  are  in  order, 
records. — Atlanta  Journal. 

A  GOOD  part  of  The  Congressional  Record  should  come  under  the  proposed 
rates  on  advertising? — New  York  American. 

Canadian  mothers  now  frighten  their  children  by  telling  them  Champ 
Clark  is  coming. — Philadelphia  North  .American. 

Pbrson.s  who  are  vaguely  following  this  reciprocity  argument  want  to 
know  if  it  will  make  Canadian  dimes  good. — St.  Jo.teph  Gazelle. 

There  is  a  suspicion  that  the  valued  Congressional  Record  is  another  of 
the  magazines  controlled  by  the  interests. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Russia's  threat  against  China  includes  no  propo.sal 
to  send  battleships  or  make  a  naval  demonstration. — SI.  Loui.s  Post-Dispatch. 

J.  P.  MoRG.\N  took  seven  dozen  fresh  eggs  when  he  started  to  Europe. 
Probably  going  toijtrade  'em  off  for  one  of  the  old  masters. —  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal. 

Dr.  Anna  Shaw  says  that  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Susan  B.  .\hthony 
are  the  three  greatest  Americans.  Here  is  another  blow  at  the  Colonel. — 
Chicago  News. 

The  linotype  machine  which  observed  that  the  membership  of  the  next 
house  was  to  be  S433  had  the  riglit  idea  in  mind  but  omitted  seven  or  eight 
cipheTS.—Ohio  Slate  Journal. 

The  theatrical  managers  may  soon  enter  a  protest  against  the  Mexican 
revolution  on  the  ground  that  it  is  d.  awing  the  crowds  away  from  the  legiti- 
mate theatrical  attractions. — .San  Franci.'ico  Po.^'t. 


BLVI.VG    OUK    VOl'ES    IN    LEXINGTON    IN     1776, 


SELLING    OUR    VOTES    IN    DANVILLE    IN     1910. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 
WHAT    OUR    FATHERS    DIED    FOR. 
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FOREIGN        COMMENT 


THE  PLAGUE  IN   MANCHURIA 

WHILE  THE  bubonic  plague  in  India  created  ravages 
which  shocked  the  civilized  world,  at  the  same  time 
rousing  the  energy  of  medical  science,  it  was  not  by 
any  means  so  fatal  as  the  pneumonic  plague  now  raging  in 
Manchuria.  For  this  disease  no  cure  has  yet  been  discovered. 
It  spreads  "  with  the  rapidity,  and  almost  with  the  fury,  of  a 
forest  fire,"  and  every  human  being  infected  with  it  is  almost 
certainly  doomed  to  die.  Hence  the  great  need  for  preventive 
measures.  The  London  Times  cor- 
respondent at  Peking  gives  the 
Chinese  Government  credit  for  their 
exertions  in  alleviating  the  horrors 
of  the  situation,  and  we  read  that 
the  75,000  taels  (a  tael  being  6^ 
cents  American)  have  been  voted 
toward  the  expenses  of  medical  ser- 
vice, the  sum,  in  fact,  which  was 
destined  to  be  expended  in  enter- 
taining the  German  Prince  Imperial 
had  not  the  plague  prevented  his 
travels  in  Manchuria.  We  read 
further  in  The  Times  correspondence  : 

"  Many  medical  students  have 
been  employed,  and  a  few  mission- 
ary doctors  are  gallantly  struggling 
to  combat  the  disease,  but  it  re- 
mains true  that  their  numbers  are 
inadequate  and  it  is  regrettable 
that  the  Government  does  not  make 
better  provision  for  the  families  of 
the  doctors  who  lose  their  lives,  as 
the  compensation  hitherto  paid  has  been  totally  inadequate; 
others  who  are  ready  to  come  forward  are  deterred. 

"  Medical  opinion  is  clear  that,  while  serious  danger  need  not 
be  apprehended  at  present,  with  the  advent  of  spring  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  disease  will  become  endemic  and  bu- 
bonic, and  may  spread  rapidly  in  a  country  where  sanitation  is 
Hnknown  and  where  the  personal  habits  of  the  people  are  not 
particularly  cleanly." 

The  terrible  virulence  of  the  scourge  is  dwelt  upon  in  these 
words : 

"  The   epidemic  is  apparently   entirely   pneumonic,  and   the 


world  has  not  seen  a  wide-spread  epidemic  of  pneumonic  plague 
for  a  very  long  time,  possibly  for  centuries.  Pneumonic  plague 
is  not  only  almost  invariably  fatal,  but  death  supervenes  with 
terrible  swiftness.  It  is  said  that  in  Manchuria  nearly  every 
case  ends  in  rapid  death.  In  India  the  usual  percentage  of 
death  from  bubonic  plague  has  been  about  80  per  cent.,  tho  in 
Hongkong  it  has  reached  as  high  as  96  per  cent.  The  average 
mortality  in  European  bubonic-plague  cases  is  about  30  per 
cent.  Manchuria  is  thus  stricken  with  an  epidemic  which  for 
virulence,  at  any  rate,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  great  pesti- 
lences of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  pneumonic  plague  the  breath  of 
the  victim  suffices  to  carry  the  bacillus,  which  finds  a  host  with 


I  )e.seriecl  houses  formerly  occu 
disinfected,  and 


IN    MANCHV'RIA. 

— National  Review  (Shanghai^. 


^TULKT    l.KFT    .SIl.lCNT    BY    THE    IM.AGUi-:. 

pied  by  Chinese  in  Korea  Street   at  Harbin.    This  street  has  been  thoroughly 
the  inhabitants  driven  away  and  nobody  is  permitted  to  enter  it. 

equal  readiness,  and  with  equally  fatal  results,  among  Euro- 
peans and  Asiatics.  Several  devoted  European  doctors  have 
already  fallen  victims  to  its  ravages  in  the  cities  of  Manchuria, 
It  is  spreading  with  the  rapidity,  and  almost  with  the  fury,  of 
a  forest  fire.  Barely  three  weeks  have  passed  since  the  first 
warning  telegrams  arrived  from  Harbin,  and  already  the 
whole  province  seems  to  be  infected." 

While  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  exact  statistics  of  the  mortality, 
its  Extent  may  be  measured  by  the  London  daily's  statement 
that  at  Harbin,  a  town  of  30,000  population,  "  3,500  corpses 
have  been  cremated,  and  none  is  left  unburied.  The  St. 
Petersburg  reports  about  dead  bodies  piled  mountain-high  on 
the  ice  of  the  river  are  untrue.  Twenty  Western  doctors,  30 
dressers,  and  1,500  policemen  are  working  energetically." 

The  editor  of  the  London  Times  does  not  think  that  there  is 
any  cause  for  apprehension  that  the  plague  will  spread  to 
Europe  and  thence  to  the  United  States.  The  natural  bar- 
riers to  the  east  ot  Europe,  as  well  as  the  course  of 
trade  and  intercontinental  intercourse,  render  such  a  con- 
.  tingency  so  remote  as  to  be  next  door  to  the  impossible.  Thus 
we  are  told : 

"  Plague  is  a  winter  disease  in  Manchuria,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  people  live  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
spread  of  the  pneumonic  variety.  They  dwell  in  houses  from 
which  all  ventilation  is  excluded  owing  to  the  cold.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  the  pneumonic  form  will  long  continue,  and 
with  the  arrival  of  summer  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  disease 
may  become  bubonic  in  character,  if  it  does  not  entirely  dis- 
appear. Meanwhile  the  mortality  may  continue  high  and  the 
suffering  very  great.  We  fear  that  even  a  more  efficient  Gov- 
ernment than  that  of  Peking  would  find  it  difficult  to  cope  with 
so  unprecedented  an  outbreak 

"In  the  mean  time,  the  tragic  plight  of  Manchuria  may  be 
contemplated  by  Europe  with  deep  sympathy,  but  without  un- 
due apprehension.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  anticipate  that  the 
Manchurian  epidemic,  however  virulent  it  may  be,  will  sweep 
westward  through  the  forests  of  Siberia  and  across  the  Urals." 
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Would-Be  Hypnotist — "Look — what  do  you  see?  A  slave 
bound  with  stars  and  stripes,  a  cringing  creature  who  has  lost  all 
self-respect  and  love  for  his  mother  I" 

Canada — "I  see  nothing  but  what  I  am  and  what  I  always 
intend  to  be  I"  — The  Daily  Witness  (Montreal). 


John  Bull — "Jealous?  Not  a  bit  of  it !  The  better  friends 
you  are  with  each  other  the  better  friends  you'll  both  be  with 
me  1 "  — M^estminst&r  Gazette  (London). 


FALSE     ALARMS. 


ANNEXATION  AGITATION  IN  CANADA 

WHILE  the  House  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa  has  unani- 
mously repudiated  annexation  and  made  a  declara- 
tion of  loyalty  to  Britain,  all  Canadians  are  agreed 
that  the  great  Republic  would  gladly  append  to  its  territory  all 
that  lies  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  North  Pole.  Did 
not  Benjamin  Franklin  start  a  newspaper  at  Montreal  with  the 
very  object  of  advocating  a  union  of  the  whole  North  Ameri- 
can continent  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes?  The  effect  of  Mr. 
Champ  Clark's  speech  in  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  reciprocity 
is  a  prelude  to  annexation,  has  been  both  wide  and  deep,  tho 
the  Toronto  Globe  observes  that  Mr.  Clark  is  saying  no  more 
than  some  of  the  Canadian  papers.     The  Globe  remarks : 

"  While  heaving  rocks  at  Champ  Clark  do  not  forget  the 
Toronto  papers  that  have  been  saying  every  day  for  two  weeks 
that  reciprocity  will  bring  about  annexation.  If  Canadian 
papers  spread  abroad  the  mean  idea  that  Canada  will  sacrifice 
her  national  future  for  a  trade  advantage,  why  should  a 
Missouri  politician  not  take  up  the  cry  also  ?  " 

One  of  the  papers  that  are  painting  the  horrors  of  annexation 
in  vivid  colors  is  the  Montreal  Daily  Star.  It  asks,  "  What 
does  annexation  imply  ?  "  and  answers : 

"  First,  it  implies  absolute  free  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States.     Down  come  our  tall  chimneys !     Useless 
are  our  railways  for  the  East- 
and-West  haul !    Abandoned  are 
our     ports !     Empty    are     our 
canals ! 

"  Next,  it  will  destroy  all  our 
national  institutions.  Parlia- 
ment will  be  replaced  by  Con- 
gress ;  responsible  government 
by  a  four-year  oligarchy ;  an 
unstained  judiciary  by  the  prod- 
uct of  a  political  machine. 
For  our  fellow  citizens  of  the 
French  language  and  the  Ro- 
man-Catholic religion,  it  means 
the  closing  of  their  religious 
schools  and  the  turning  of  their 
language  out  of  the  courts  and 
legislatures.  Their  guaranties 
rest  on  British  pledges,  and 
would  disappear  with  the  flag 
of  Great  Britain. 

But  why  pile  up  the  agony  ? 
This  country  has  no  shadow  of  a 
notion  of  submitting  to  annex- 
ation.    It   can    only  be  tricked  she  has  all  the 
into   it.     But     we     should  not  — r/«  Tl 


forget  that  nations  have  lost  their  independence  before  to-day 
by  entering  upon  courses  whose  first  steps  were  innocence 
itself.  Soldiers  hidden  in  Trojan  horses  have  captured  more 
citadels  than  have  been  stormed  by  frontal  attack." 

The  warning  words  of  Sir  James  Whitney,  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario,  are  being  widely  quoted  in  the  Conservative  papers  of 
Toronto  and  appear  also  in  the  British  dailies.  They  state  very 
plainly  the  views  of  a  loyal  British  subject  who  opposes  reci- 
procity. He  says  of  the  mission  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
delegation  to  Washington : 

"  The  Canadian  Ministers  never  expected  to  make  an  agree- 
ment, and  were  to  come  back  and  tell  the  Western  farmers 
that  they  had  tried  but  failed. 

"  But  the  wise  and  crafty  President  was  too  much  for  them, 
and  they  brought  back  to  Ottawa  materials  for  the  utter  ruin 
of  British  connection  with  the  continent  of  North  America. 

"  To  their  monumental  surprize  the  United  States  representa- 
tives were  ready  to  go  farther  than  they  wanted,  so  they 
brought  back  the  dynamite  in  their  suit-cases. 

"  And  to-day  a  little  bird  is  carrying  the  news  all  over  the 
American  continent  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr.  Fielding 
are  shivering  at  the  situation,  .  .  ,  and  their  worst  enemies 
could  not  wish  them  a  more  uncomfortable  position. 

"Are  we  willing  to  consent  to  the  strangling  of  our  indus- 
tries, the  destruction  of  the  present  commercial  situation,  and 
sit  down  contentedly  and  take  part  along  with  the  men  who 
will  sneer  at  us  for  our  want  of  patriotism  ? 

"  I  say  that  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  put  us  in  that 
position  should  look  out  and  be- 
ware of  what  may  befall." 


In  spite  of  all  this  alarm, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  real  annexation  movement 
among  either  Canadians  or  the 
American  settlers  in  Canada. 
"  Many  Americans  who  have 
their  stake  in  Canada,"  declares 
the  Toronto  News,  are  opposed 
even  to  any  change  in  the  trade 
relations  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Nobody  denies 
that  American  statesmen  of  the 
Rooseveltian  stamp  would  favor 
annexation,  remarks  the  Mon- 
treal Daily  Witness,  but  it  ac- 
cepts Mr.  Knox's  declaration 
that  annexation  is  not  contem- 
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Unci.e  Sam— "That  you,  Wilf?"  "Yep!"  "Oh.  yes,  it's 
going  through.  Them  fellers  who  want  a  big  fence  around  the 
consumers  can't  win."  — The  Winnipeg  Tribune. 


Ch.^mp  Clark — "Say,  .lohnnie,  let's  have  a  few  potatoes  and  a 
bushel  of  wheat  to  keep  us  going  until  we  buy  you  out,  will  you?' 

JoH.vNY  Canuck — "Sure,  Champ;  the  groceries  are  for  .sale — 
but  the  store  isn't.     See?"  — The  Montreal  Herald. 


WHAT    IS    IN    STORE    FOR    US. 


plated  as  practical  or  desirable  in  spite  of  "  Mr.  Champ 
Clark's  grotesque  bluster."  Alluding  to  Mr.  Foster's  state- 
ment that  reciprocity  is  the  "  thin  end  of  the  wedge  "  of  an- 
nexation, this  paper  remarks : 

"  So  it  seems  that  every  piece  of  good-will  that  neighbor 
countries  show  each  other  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  thin  end  of  a 
wedge  of  enmity.  According  to  this  the  only  kindness  the 
United  States  is  free  to  show  us  without  being  denounced  as  a 
sly  and  scheming  enemy  is  to  freeze  up  her  whole  boundary 
against  us.  It  was  a  signal  act  of  kindness  on  her  part  when 
Mr.  Foster,  along  with  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  went  to  Washington 
to  see  if  they  could  not  fit  Canada  into  Mr.  Blaine's  great 
scheme  of  reciprocity  treaties,  and  got  a  lemon.  The  poet  has 
spoken  of  a  kick  downstairs  as  being  a  striking  method  of  dis- 
sembling one's  love.  We  have  never  had  the  least  doubt  that 
the  United  States  wanted  to  annex  Canada.  She  has  wanted 
it  ever  since  Benjamin  Franklin  started  The  Gazette  in  Mon- 
treal a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  to  convert  us  to  that  way 
of  thinking.  As  it  has  not  yet  occurred,  and  indeed  has  never 
been  advocated  since  then,  except  for  a  brief  time  in  the  later 
forties  of  last  century,  when  the  Montreal  Conservatives  in  re- 
bellious mood  made  an  attempt  at  it,  there  will  not,  we  think, 
be  any  need  for  Col.  Sam  Hughes  and  his  gallant  followers  to 
put  down  any  uprising  on  its  behalf  or  to  meet  Mr.  Champ 
Clark's  war  balloon." 

The  French  organ  of  the  present  Government,  the  Montreal 
Patrie,  discredits  as  follows  the  idea  that  reciprocity  spells 
annexation. 

"  We  fail  to  see  that  by  favoring  Mr.  Fielding's  views  in  es- 
tablishing more  convenient 
trade  relations  with  the  United 
States  we  are  also  favoring 
a  rupture  of  the  ties  that  bind 
us  to  Great  Britain.  The  leg- 
islation proposed  relates  prin- 
cipally to  natural  products 
and  merely  means  a  partial 
breaking  down  of  the  wall 
of  protection  which  separates 
the  two  countries.  But  while 
we  can  compete  with  the  United 
States  in  matters  of  agri- 
cultural production,  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  we  can  rival 
our  Southern  neighbors  in  the 
domain  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles, and  so  long  as  this  condi- 
tion of  things  continues,  and 
this  important  barrier  marks 
our  frontiers,  we  may  safely  re- 
gard the  danger  of  annexation  International  Chorus 
as  too  remote  to  be  formidable."  — The  Wa 


TOO  MANY  JAPANESE  IN  JAPAN 

JAPAN  HAS  something  the  same  problem  as  the  old  woman 
who  lived  in  the  shoe.  She  is  at  her  wit's  end  to  find  ac- 
commodations for  her  growing  family.  Count  Okuma  cal- 
culates that  Japan  may  have  a  population  of  120,000,000  by  1960, 
and  in  150  years  may  have  as  many  inhabitants  as  China. 
Clearly  the  little  archipelago  can  not  hold  them  all.  Where 
shall  they  go?  America  will  not  have  them,  Korea  will  soon 
be  filled  up,  they  do  not  care  to  emigrate  to  Africa— in  short, 
where  they  would  go  they  can  not,  and  where  they  can  go,  they 
will  not.  In  the  Shin-koron,  a  Tokyo  monthly,  the  Count  pre- 
sents the  statistical  side  of  the  case  thus : 

"  During  the  past  half-century  our  population  has  increased 
by  20,000,000.  At  present  the  annual  increase  of  our  population 
is  at  the  rate  of  130  per  10,000  people.  This  rate  is  rather  too 
low,  considering  the  high  rates  at  which  the  populations  of  other 
countries  in  the  prime  of  their  vigor  and  energy  have  increased. 
During  the  past  century  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has 
doubled  in  every  40  years,  that  of  the  United  States  in  every 
20  years,  and  that  of  Germany  in  every  30  to  50  years.  Our 
population  ought  to  increase  at  least  at  the  rate  of  150  per 
10,000  people  every  year.  Even  at  this  increased  rate  it  would 
take  50  years  for  the  Japanese  population  to  double  its  present 
volume.  As  our  population  is  at  present  estimated  at 
60,000,000,  it  will,  should  the  rate  of  increase  become  as  high 
as  150  per  10,000  per  annum,  reach  the  mark  of  120,000,000 
by  1960.     In  other  words,    our  population    will    in   150   years 

from  now  become  as  large 
as  the  present  population  of 
China." 

The  above  speculation  of 
Count  Okuma's  naturally  brings 
him  to  the  question  of  the  dis- 
position of  Japan's  surplus  pop- 
ulation. He  sees  that  the  small 
islands  of  Nippon  can  not  ade- 
quately harbor  and  provide  for 
anything  like  400,000,000,  and 
the  Mikado's  Empire  will  soon 
find  it  imperative  to  seek  fresh 
outlet  for  its  ever  expanding 
population.  Should  she  acquire 
some  new  territor>',  Manchuria, 
for  instance,  to  solve  this  ap- 
•  Look  who's  here!"  parently     embarrassing    ques- 

.Mcrn  British-American  (Chicago).  tion  ?     Not     at       all,      answers 
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Count  Okuma,  and  he  has  the  following  optimistic  views  to 
advance : 

"  Do  not  worry,  however  rapidly  our  family  may  increase. 
The  world  is  wide,  and  we  shall  make  the  whole  world  our 
home.  Not  by  conquest,  to  be  sure,  but  by  pursuing  the  peace- 
ful trades  of  commerce  and  industry.  It  is  a  mistaken  policy 
to  establish  colonies  in  foreign  lands  as  an  outlet  for  the  sur- 
plus population  of  any  country.  Men  migrate  to  those  lands 
where  livelihood  can  be  most  easily  earned.  Artificial  means 
of  encouragement,  such  as  are  offered  by  colonies  and  '  spheres 
of  influence,'  however  alluring  they  may  be,  can  not  alter  this 
natural  tendency.  Germany,  for  instance,  has  established  many 
colonies  in  Africa  and  in  other  quarters,  but  German  immi- 
grants, instead  of  going  to  these  colonies,  prefer  to  go  to  the 
United  States  and  Brazil.  As  an  ardent  advocate  of  interna- 
tional peace,  I  propose  that  the  world  should  be  the  heritage 
of  all  nations  and  races." 

It  is  in  consonance  with  this  view  that  Count  Okuma  has 
consistently  urged  that  America  should  remove  the  ban  put 
upon  Japanese  immigration.— Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


CHOKING  THE   PRESS  IN   PORTUGAL    • 

THE  PHRYGIAN  CAP  OF  LIBERTY  was  originally 
supposed  to  symbolize  among  other  things  complete  lib- 
erty of  the  press.  A  revolution  that  did  not  carry  out 
the  principles  advocated  by  John  Milton  in  his  sonorous  Areo- 
pagitica  has  been  held  by  all  political  dreamers  to  be  no  revo- 
lution at  all.  The  press  of  this  country  and  that  of  France  are 
really  free  as  the  air  and  no  one  grumbles  or  complains  if  a 
monarchical  newspaper  suggests  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons. Some  find  it  amazing,  therefore,  that  the  regicidal  revo- 
lutionists in  Portugal  are  busy  muzzling  and  suppressing  any 
newspaper  that  breathes  a  word  of  conservative  reaction.  Yet 
the  bloodiest  of  republican  sheets  is  winked  at  or  even  sup- 
ported by  the  so-called  provisional  Government  at  Lisbon.  Thus 
we  are  told  by  the  London  Times  co-respondent  that  "  the  weak 
point  in  the  Portuguese  revolution  "  appears  in  the  way  in  which 
the  press  has  been  treated : 

"  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  TllustraQao  Portuguesa  of 
•January  9,  published  and  circulated  without  let  or  hindrance 
in  Lisbon  the  day  after  the  oflEices  of  three  newspapers  opposed 
to  the  present  regime  had  been  sacked  for  publishing  matter 
injurious  to  the  Government.  This  number  of  the  Illustraqao 
contains  a  long  and  profusely  illustrated  article  on  the  manu- 
facture of  bombs  for  revolutionary  purposes,  with  photographs 
of  the  chief  Portuguese  experts  who  have  already  attained  dis- 
tinction in  making  and  using  them  with  fatal  effect.  Another 
article  is  devoted  to  the  Regicides'  Chamber  in  the  Museum, 
with  pictures  of  the  regicides'  trophies  adorned  with  wreaths 
and  palm-leaves,  which  hardly  bear  out  the  purely  historical 
character  officially  attributed  to  this  exhibition  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Government.  The  impunity  enjoyed  by  such  publications 
under  the  present  regime  is  in  unpleasant  contrast  to  the  tone 
of  the  statement  issued  by  the  Portuguese  Legation,  which 
minimized  the  attacks  on  monarchical  newspaper  offices  in  view 
of  '  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  populace  at  the  anti- 
Republican  campaign  which  had  been  carried  on  or  inspired  by 
those  journals. '  " 

The  sole  remaining  Conservative  and  loyalist  paper,  the  Pa- 
lavra  (Oporto)  has  recently  been  supprest,  reports  Mr.  Francis 
McCullagh  in  the  London  Outlook.  This  suppression  has  been 
followed,  we  are  told,  by  the  closing  up  of  all  the  offices  of  the 
Opposition  papers  of  all  shades  of  belief.  One  of  these  was 
a  very  ably  edited  Republican  paper,  which  flourished  even  in 
the  day  of  the  monarchy  and  was  controlled  by  Mr.  Christo,  an 
Independent  Republican.  The  story  of  this  paper  and  its  editor 
is  thus  told  in  the  London  Outlook : 

"  Even  under  Dom  Manuel  several  Republican  newspapers 
flourished  in  Portugal.  Among  them  was  the  Povo  de  Aveiro, 
an  independent  Republican  paper  which  the  Affonso  Costa  clique 
has  now  supprest. 


"  I  have,  by  the  way,  received  a  copy  of  the  proclamation 
which  the  editor  of  the  Povo  de  Aveiro  issued  from  Tuy  on  the 
frontier.  It  is  an  interesting  document,  which  should  make  a 
powerful  appeal  to  a  nation  which  prides  itself  on  its  love  of 
fair  play.  Senhor  Christo  points  out  that,  now  that  his  paper 
is  supprest  and  he  himself  reduced  to  silence,  the  Minister  of 
'  Justice  '  has,  for  the  first  time,  condescended  to  attack  him. 
The  Republican  papers,  Mundo,  Lucta,  and  Seculo,  have  also 
been,  for  the  first  time,  let  loose  on  him.  Before  his  paper  was 
finally  supprest  they  were  always  afraid  to  enter  into  argument 
with  him,  always  save  during  a  period  of  a  few  weeks  when 
the  Povo  de  Aveiro  was  suspended.  A  very  curious  thing  in 
connection  with  this  suppression  is  the  fact  that  the  Minister 
of  '  Justice  '  was  very  angry  with  the  Governor  of  Aveiro,  and 
even  dismissed  that  gentleman  in  disgrace  because  he  refused 
to  allow  a  mob  of  apaches,  who  called  themselves  Republicans, 
to  wreck  the  offices  of  Senhor  Christo's  paper,  as  they  had 
already  wrecked  the  offices  of  all  the  Royalist  and  independent 
papers  in  Lisbon." 

The  Outlook  thinks  it  ominous  that  the  Portuguese  bombists 
are  treated  not  only  with  leniency  but  even  with  honor  by  the 
ruling  powers  of  the  new  Republic.  Of  these  men  of  violence 
and  assassination  Mr.  McCullagh  remarks : 

"  Not  only  are  their  prison-doors  being  thrown  open,  but  they 
are  welcomed  everywhere  as  heroes.  To  give  one  instance, 
Senhor  Aquilino  Ribeiro  was  arrested  in  the  time  of  Franco  for 
fabricating  bombs.  He  made  his  escape  to  Paris,  where  he 
lived  at  the  expense  of  the  Republican  Directory.  In  November 
last  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Lisbon,  and  was  accorded  an  en- 
thusiastic ovation  in  the  office  of  theMundo,  one  of  the  leading 
Republican  papers.  In  its  issue  of  November  10  last  that  paper 
published  an  interview  with  him.  It  could  not  have  given  him 
a  more  prominent  place  or  larger  '  display  '  headlines  if  he  had 
been  a  great  patriot  instead  of  a  common  dynamitard. 

"  Everywhere  among  the  Portuguese  Republicans  we  find  the 
same  moist-eyed  sympathy  with  nitroglycerin  and  infernal 
machines.  The  Regicides'  Chamber  in  the  '  Revolution 
Museum'  at  Lisbon  is  yet  another  instance  of  it.  So  were  the 
Republican  demonstrations  of  sympathy  at  the  tombs  of  Buica 
and  Costa,  the  murderers  of  Dom  Carlos  and  the  Crown  Prince. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  October.revolution  the  mutinous  troops 
wore  buttonhole  portraits  of  Buica.  This  assassin  was  the 
patron  saint  of  the  revolutionaries,  who  will  inevitably  continue 
to  model  themselves  upon  him  till  the  end. 

"  Ferrer,  the  Spanish  anarchist,  is  another  patron  saint  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  and  I  am  not  surprized  to  hear 
that  a  street  in  Carcavellos  is  to  be  named  after  him.  The 
next  thing,  I  suppose,  will  be  to  name  a  street  after  Peter  the 
Painter,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  that  retiring 
gentleman's  few  appearances  in  public  was  made  at  a  meeting 
of  protest  against  the  execution  of  Ferrer  whic?\  was  held  by 
the  alien  anarchists  of  the  East  End." 

The  great  comic  paper  of  Lisbon,  Os  Ridiculos,  declares : 

"  There  is  not  a  town,  city,  or  village  in  Portugal  which  has 
not  now  its  Ferrer  Street.  Ferrer  was  not  a  Republican,  how- 
ever. In  theory,  at  least,  he  was  an  anarchist.  One  has  only 
to  read  his  books  in  order  to  see  that.  Now,  anarchism  is  the 
enemy  of  the  Republic.     Why  then  do  we  pay  him  this  homage?  " 

The  Republic  has  done  nothing  for  the  peasant,  we  are  told 
by  Mr.  McCullagh,  who  is  making  a  persongil  visit  to  Portugal 
and  collecting  data  on  the  spot.  "  Nothing  is  being  done  for  the 
peasant,"  and  the  peasant  may  prove  a  very  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous person  to  deal  with  if  his  wrongs  are  not  righted. 

The  Republican  orators  "  still  turn  a  moist,  after-dinner  eye 
toward  the  starving  toiler  in  the  fields— but  they  let  him  con- 
tinue to  starve."  Machado,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  re- 
cently spoke  of  the  necessity  of  removing  the  heavy  taxes  that 
still  crush  the  peasant,  but  told  of  no  definite  time  or  plan  for  it. 

"  Meanwhile,  there  is  some  danger  of  the  rural  population 
getting  exasperated  with  the  Government  for  devoting  so  many 
months  to  discussing  the  question  of  whether  a  green-and-red 
flag  has  a  better  influence  on  the  digestion  of  the  troops  than  a 
blue-and-white  one.  An  authority  on  Portugal  writes  me  that 
'  fears  are  entertained  that  some  provinces  may  refuse  to  pay 
the  tribute  and  taxes.  If  any  movement  of  this  kind  is  organ- 
ized, it  will  be  all  over  with  the  Republic,  for  no  soldier  will 
fire  on  the  insurgent  peasantry. '  " 


MORE  ABOUT   BEER   AND   PELLAGRA 

WHEN  WE  published  some  internal-revenue  figures 
last  August  that  seemed  to  show  that  liquor-drinking 
was  on  the  increase,  several  readers  concluded  at  once 
that  we  had  joined  the  foes  of  temperance,  and  when  we  quoted 
Good  Health  a  few  weeks  later  as  saying  that  the  use  of  corn 
in  making  beer  might  cause  pellagra,  the  liquor  organs,  in  turn, 

declared  we  were  running  a 
thinly  disguised  prohibition 
organ.  "  I  notice  from  an 
editorial  in  The  Literary 
Digest  that  you  side  with 
the  'liquor  interests,'  or 
'liquor  traffic,'"  sternly 
wrote  one  reader  of  our  arti- 
cle on  the  increase  of  drink- 
ing. If  he  had  read  an 
article  on  the  increase  of 
murder,  it  is  awful  to  think 
what  we  might  have  been 
accused  of  favoring.  We  now 
have  some  further  light  on 
the  beer-and-pellagra  ques- 
tion, on  both  sides,  so  that 
readers  who  think  we  indorse 
everything  we  quote  will  be 
in  a  sad  dilemma.  First  we 
have  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
largest  breweries  in  the 
country  to  the  editor  of  Good 
Health,  protesting  against 
the  article  on  beer  and  pel- 
lagra, and  saying  in  part : 


I)K.    J.     11.     KELLOGG, 

Editor  of  Good  Health,  who  thinks 
It  "absurd  for  a  person  to  discard 
other  corn  products  because  of  sup- 
posed danger  from  pellagra,"  and  yet 
"continue  the  use  of  beer." 


"If  your  writer  will  take 
the  small  trouble  to  inquire 
into  the  process  of  making 
beer,  he  will  learn  that  the 
ingredients  of  beer  are  cooked  from  five  to  six  hours,  certainly 
long  enough  to  kill  any  germs  if  such  were  contained  in  the 
material,  and  he  will  also  learn  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  raw 
cereals  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  that  the  process  of  ma- 
king beer  absolutely  compels  a  brewer  to  use  nothing  but  the 
\^ery  best  of  white  corn  grits  and  flakes  if  he  uses  any  corn." 

In  reply  to  this  the  editor  of  Good  Health  writes : 

"  Certainly  we  did  not  state  that  the  '  ingredients  of  beer ' 
were  not  cooked.  It  is,  however,  most  surprizing  that  we 
should  be  told  that  '  it  is  impossible  to  use  raw  cereals  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer. '  We  have  abundant  reason  for  believing 
that  the  warehouse  of  every  brewery  in  the  United  States  con- 
tains quantities  of  raw  cereals,  chiefly  corn  in  some  form,  wait- 
ing to  be  converted  into  beer.  So  confident  are  we  of  this  that 
we  are  willing  to  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  not  a  keg 
or  barrel  of  beer  made  in  the  United  States  which  was  not 
made  from  malted  bailey  and  raw  cereals  of  some  sort,  usually 
corn,  and  sometimes  so-called  brewer's  rice,  which  consists  of 
fine  particles  of  broken  rice  mixt  with  dirt  and  seeds  of  various 
sorts  from  the  cleaning  of  rice  in  milling. 

"  We  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  process  of  beer- 
making,  having  in  our  library  several  standard  hand-books  on 
the  subject.  We  have  also  on  several  occasion  witnessed  the 
details  of  the  process  in  large  breweries. 

"  But  a  most  important  fact  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
atte^tioit  of  our  critic,  but  which  is  well  known  to  all  familiar 
with  pellagra,  is  that  cooking  does  not  destroy  the  toxic  ele- 
ment to  which  this  disease  is  due,  whatever  it  may  be.  This 
is  not  surprizing,  for  there  are  a  number  of  molds  the  spores 
of  which  require  a  temperature  of  240"^  F.  or  more  to  destroy — 
a  temperature  which  is  never  even  approached  in  the  process 
of  beer-making. 


'■  The  writer  of  the  letter  above  quoted  is  doubtless  an  expert 
in  beer-making,  but  he  evidently  krows  nothing  about  pellagra. 
Does  he  suppose  that  the  natives  of  Italy  and  of  other  regions 
who  have  died  of  pellagra  subsisted  upon  uncooked  corn,  or  that 
the  inmates  of  the  Peoria  Hospital,  more  than  a  hundred  of 
whom  have  suffered  from  this  disease,  were  fed  upon  raw  com 
like  pigs  and  cattle  ? 

"  If  pellagra  is  contracted  through  the  use  of  com  at  all  it  is 
by  the  use  of  cooked  corn ;  and  certainly   there   is  as  much 
chance  to  contract  the  disease  by  the  use  of  beer  as  by  the  use 
of  hasty  pudding.     If  this  is 
not  true,  pray  tell  us  why !  " 

Another  critic  who  writes 
to  Good  Health  is  Francis 
Wyatt,  "  a  very  high  authori- 
ty in  brewing  matters,  per- 
haps the  highest  in  the 
United  States,  the  president 
of  the  National  Brewers' 
Academy,  of  New  York."  He 
makes  these  three  points  : 

"  (1)  It  is  not  customary 
for  brewers  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  to  use 
malted  corn  as  an  ingredient 
in  brewing  malt  liquors. 

"  (2)  The  great  bulk  of  the 
malt  liquors  of  the  United 
States  is  produced  from  grist 
composed  of  approximately 
75  to  80  per  cent,  of  barley 
malt,  and  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  of  unmalted  cereal 
products,,  chiefly  rice,  com 
grits,  and  corn  meal. 

"  (3)  The    brewers  of   the 
United  States,   without  ex- 
ception,   buy  all  their  brew-  p^^haps  the   highest  authority  in 
ing    materials   according    to        the  country  on  brewing  matters,  who 
chemical  analysis,  and  under       says  it  would  be  "literally  impossible" 
expert  chemical  and  biologi-        for  dealers  to  deliver  inferior  or  dam- 
cal  control.     It  would  be  lit-        aged  corn  products  to  the  brewers, 
erally    impossible     for     any 

dealer  or  manufacturer  to  deliver  to  them,  under  these  condi- 
tions, any  corn  product  of  inferior  quality  or  in  a  damaged 
state." 

The  editor  of  Good  Health  rejoins  thus : 

"  In  reply  to  the  above  statements  we  have  only  to  say,  (1) 
We  did  not  suggest  that  vialted  corn  was  used  in  the  making 
of  beer,  as  the  text  of  our  article  will  show.  (2)  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  our  statements  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
corn  in  the  making  of  beer  are  fully  confirmed  by  so  eminent 
an  authority.  (3)  There  is  no  chemical  test  by  which  the  poison 
of  pellagra  can  be  detected.  The  only  biological  test  would  be 
to  feed  the  corn  to  an  animal  or  a  human  being  and  note 
whether  pellagra  developed.  Thousands  of  beer-drinkers  are 
making  this  biological  test  all  over  the  country,  and  some  of 
them  have  contracted  pellagra  from  some  source.  To  us  it 
seems  quite  as  reasonable  that  pellagra  should  be  contracted 
from  beer  as  from  corn-meal  mush  or  hoecake,  and  more  so. 
It  is  certainly  absurd  for  a  person  to  discard  other  com  prod- 
ucts because  of  supposed  danger  from  pellagra,  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  the  use  of  beer." 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  a  clipping  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  November  30  last  containing  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  food  commission  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  which  touch  upon  this  matter.     They  read  in  part : 

"  Whereas^,  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  and  mis- 
branded  malt  liquors  is  a  distinct  violation  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  and  affects  not  only  the  financial  interest  of  the 
barley-growers,  who  are  opprest  by  this  adulteration,  but  also 
affects  the  financial  interests  of  consumers  who  are  subjected 
to   a  commercial   fraud   in  buying  beers   manufactured  fron^ 
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glucose,  sugar,  rice,  rotten  corn,  starch,  preservatives,  beer 
color,  etc.,  in  place  of  barley  malt,  hops,  and  water;  and 

"  Whereas,  Adulterated  beers  may  injure  the  health  of  the 
consumers  ;  therefore  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  we,  the  Food  Committee  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  protest  against  this  violation  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  and  urge  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  act  with  regard  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  adulterated  and  misbranded  malt  liquors,  thus 
compelling  all  brewers  to  label  their  products  truthfully,  there- 
by following  the  instructions  of  the  United  States  Brewers' 
Association." 


niustraliunb  with  In  >   inule  li    in  lli       Aint-iu:tu  IViuseiim  of  S:tf  ty. 
NO    MORE    PULLEY    ACCIDEN'TS    HERE. 

By  this  device,  which  can  be  placed  on  all  machines  with  step 
pulleys,  the  belt  is  readily  shifted  from  one  pulley  to  another 
while  the  machine  is  in  operation  by  simply  moving  a  lever  from 
where  the  operator  stands;  the  dangerous  shifting  of  belts  by 
hand  is  thereby  eliminated. 


the  amount  of  risk  involved  in  the  conduct  of  that  branch  of 
the  industry.  Then  the  association  decides  to  which  danger 
class  each  portion  of  the  business  of  the  members  shall  be  as- 
signed ;  as  a  new  firm  enters  the  association,  each  part  of  the 
business  falls  automatically  into  its  respective  danger  class. 
"  However,  before  the  findings  of  the  trade  association  are 


HOW  GERMANY  PREVENTS  ACCIDENTS 

BY  CAREFUL  STUDY  and  systematic  treatment,  risks 
in  every  industry  in  Germany  have  been  materially  re- 
duced in  recent  years,  and  accidents  have  been  cut  down 
50  per  cent.  When  a  firm  enters  one  of  the  great  German  trade 
associations,  each  part  of  its  business  is  classified  by  Govern- 
ment officials  according  to  its  degree  of  danger.  It  is  thus 
forced  to  insure  its  employees  automatically.  If  it  succeeds  in 
making  its  methods  safer,  it  may  be  placed  in  a  higher  class 
and  secure  better  rates.  Thus  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  ' 
large  company  to  reduce  the  risks  in  its  operations  as  much  as 
possible.  The  trade  associations  themselves  cooperate  to  this 
end  by  issuing  literature  of  all  kinds  and  placing  it  with  their 
members.  That  we  may  profitably  study  and  imitate  these 
German  methods  in  our  own  land  is  the  opinion  of  William  H. 
Tolman,  director  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety,  who 
writes  'on  the  subject  in  American  Industries  (New  York, 
February).     Says  Mr.  Tolman: 

"  Each  one  of  the  sixty-six  trade  associations  for  the  German 
Empire  is  subdivided  into  branches  for  the  sake  of  determining 
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>Al    A    CIRCULAR    SAW, 


This  saw,  in  the  pattern  shop  of  the  National  Tube  Company, 
shows  an  American  device  for  protecting  the  worker.  Over  the 
saw  is  an  adjustable  guard  (A),  wliile  the  belts,  at  the  left,  are 
covered  with  a  casing  and  provided  with  a  notice  warning  the 
men  to  keep  the  guard  in  place. 

fixt,  they  must  be  approved  by  the  Imperial  insurance  office. 
The  assignment  of  an  individual  industry  to  its  danger  class  is 
therefore  made  according  to  law.  Against  this  decision  an  ap- 
peal can  be  made  within  two  weeks  to  the  Imperial  office.  At 
intervals  of  five  years,  the  danger  tariff  may  be  revised,  based 
upon  the  number  of  accidents  during  that  period.  The  associa- 
tion knows  from  its  own  returns  the  annual  number  of  accidents 
and  the  payments  for  compensation ;  it  can  decide  whether  or 
not  a  revision  will  be  made.  These  facts  also  enable  them  to 
determine  if  the  premium  can  be  reduced. 

"  Practically  all  the  German  trade  associations  issue  books 
and  pamphlets  with  special  hints  and  regulations  for  accident 
prevention.  In  addition  to  technical  descriptions  of  the  safety 
appliances  themselves,  the  experience  of  the  entire  trade  in 
dealing  with  dangerous  parts  of  machines  and  processes  is  sum- 
marized for  the  benefit  of  the  employer  and  his  workmen.  For 
example,  the  Southwestern  Wood  Working  Association  issues 
an  illustrated  book  of  175  pages,  prepared  by  R.  Hofmann, 
their  technical  inspector.  The  Trade  Association  of  Butchers 
issues  a  safety  manual  of  100  pages  of  descriptive  text,  scale 
drawings,  and  photographs.  These  publications  constitute  a 
veritable  encyclopedia  of  safety 

"  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  four  recent  accidents, 
every  one  of  which  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  use  of  a 
safety  device,  will  entail  payment  of  $40,000  upon  the  associa- 
tion, if  the  four  crippled  men  live  to  the  normal  old  age.  The 
safety  devices  would  have  cost  $210. 

"  Nearly  all  the  trade  associations  issue  special  rules,  pam- 
phlets, and  posters  directing  attention  to  the  danger  and  menace 
of  alcoholism,  especially  during  working-hours;  temperance  in 
the  use  of  alcohol  at  other  times — indicating  that  it  is  not  a 
food — the  feeling  of  gaiety  induced  is  caused  by  a  mistaken 
impression  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  does  not  enable  the  work- 
men to  do  more  ;  that  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  is  not  so  bad, 
but  its  abuse  sent  more  than  15,000  persons  last  year  to  prisons 
and  reformatories. 

"  The  workmen  are  cautioned  against  excessive  drinking  at 
their  meetings  and  assemblies  and,  as  far  as  possible,  it  is 
suggested  that  they  avoid  appointments  and  holding  of  meetings 
at  places  where  drinking  may  be  expected.  Workmen  can  do 
their  best  to  help  their  fellows  by  advice  and  example,  thus 
maintaining  their  industrial  integrity,  which,  in  turn,  means 
the  industrial  supremacy  of  the  fatherland. 

"  Easily  comprehended  pamphlets  call  attention  to  hints  and 
suggestions  in  the  choice  of  a  trade,  showing  that  heart,  respira- 
tory, skin,  and  eye  diseases  are  to  be  expected  in  certain  trades, 
and  that  workmen  predisposed  to  weakness  in  those  occupational 
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diseases  should  be  very  careful  in  seeking  employment.  The 
necessity  of  pure  air  as  a  counter-irritanc  of  tuberculosis; 
cleanliness  and  regularity  in  the  general  manner  of  life,  par- 
ticularly of  the  mouth  and  teeth ;  the  use  of  a  bath  once  a 
•week,  otherwise  two  soap  scrubs. 

"  '  Avoiding  Dirt  Avoids  Illness. 

"  '  A  Shut  Mouth  Makes  for  Health.' 

"  These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Germany  is  preventing 
■oO  per  cent,  of  the  annual  toll  of  industrial  accidents.  Popular 
lectures,  the  distribution  of  simple  pamphlets  and  documents, 
are  other  methods.  This  educational  propaganda  starts  in  the 
readers  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  school-children,  inculcating 
ideas  of  safety  and  caution  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  child's 
life. 

"  Germany  has  paid  its  disabled  wage-workers  more  than 
$1,500,000,000  since  1884.  It  pays  its  injured,  superannuated, 
and  their  dependents,  something  like  $126,000,000  a  year.  Of 
this  sum  the  workmen  furnish  half.  '  An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure,'  is  the  keynote  of  the  '  German 
System. '  " 


gives  the   highest  mortality.     Beef-powder   gives   deplorable 

results 

"  We  are  surrounded  by  microbian  enemies ;  they  are  in  the 
air,  in  the  water,  in  our  foods.     Some  even  live  peacefully  with 


THE  RAW-MEAT  CURE 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  of  raw  beef  in  tuberculosis  is  ad- 
vocated by  Dr.  L.  Menard  on  novel  grounds.  Its  use 
is  justified,  he  says,  not  as  a  food,  but  as  a  medicine, 
because  muscular  tissue  appears  to  contain  some  principle  that 
is  distasteful  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  use  of  raw  animal 
glands,  or  extracts  from  them,  is  now  well  known  in  medicine, 
and  is  known  as  "  opotherapy."  It  is  distinctly  as  a  measure  of 
opotherapic  treatment  that  we  must  consider  the  administra- 
tion of  beef  in  the  raw  state.  Dr.  Menard  says.  If  the  beef 
were  to  be  used  as  a  food,  pure  and  simple,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  cook  it,  but  just  as  the  glands  lose  their  properties 
when  cooked,  so  the  cooked  beef  loses  its  peculiar  value  for 
this  treatment.  Writing  in  CosTnos  (Paris,  January  14),  he  says : 

"  The  use  of  raw  beef,  which  is  wide-spread  nowadays  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  is  rather  a  process  of  opotherapy 
than  a  means  of  feeding.  If  it  were  desired  to  bring  about 
super-feeding  with  beef,  it  would  be  better,  as  Debove  once 
proposed,  to  use  overcooked  beef,  dried  and  powdered,  .  .  . 
•Quite  different  is  the  action  of  raw  beef 

"  According  to  Charles  Richet,   raw-beef  feeding  gives  the 


A    SAFKTY    LADDER. 

To  prevent  slipping,  the  lower  ends  of  the  hicider  are  proviiled  with  balUsliapeil  rubber  buflers. 
spiked  on,  thus  formins  an  elastic  intermediate  layer  between  the  ladder  and  t!ie  ground.  When 
the  ladder  is  loadeii  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  slide,  even  if  it  stands  at  a  very  eoiisiderable  angle. 

lowest  mortality,  favors  fat  most,  and  enables  the  sum-total 
of  nourishment  to  be  lowered.  Next  comes  a  mixture  of 
cooked  beef  and  soup.  On  the  other  hand,  a  diet  of  cooked 
beef  by    itself  is  injurious;    it    diminishes  the  appetite,   and 


TO    KttP     lUfc    ulll.NiA-M'uNt,    i^KUAl    l.KlNL)IN(j    Ol    I     HUMAN    l.IV.iS. 

Above  the  .stone  is  seen  a  shield  (A)  around  the  belt  drive, 
and  at  B  is  another  shield  around  the  belt  and  pulleys.  At 
C  is  a  sign  reading:  "Stop  this  machine  before  repairing  or  wiping 
moving  parts." 

US  in  our  organs,  inoffensive  until  the  moment  when  a  favorable 
circumstance  will  increase  their  virulence  or  will  weaken  the 
organism's  means  of  defense. 

"  Among  these  defenses  ...  is  what,  for  lack  of  a  better 
name,  ...  we  call  the  bactericidal  condition  of  the  humors. 
This  may  be  natural  or  acquired.  In  an  an- 
imal vaccinated  against  diphtheria  or  pus- 
tule, the  humors  are  no  longer  hospitable  to 
the  corresponding  microbes.  The  animal  is 
immunized;  its  blood  or  organs  have  under- 
gone a  modification  which  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  antibodies,  of  '  immunisms, '  of 
immunizing  substances,  expressions  which 
lack  precision  somewhat,  but  which  serve  to 
define  this  state,  acquired  in  determinate  ex- 
perimental conditions. 

"  Normally,  and  without  any  special  prep- 
aration, our  humors  are  to  a  certain  degree 
bactericidal  and  antitoxic.  Our  different  tis- 
sues would  appear  to  possess  specific  func- 
tions in  this  regard;  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
the  thyroid  gland,  destroy  certain  poisons, 
while  others  are  arrested  by  the  nervous  or 
muscular  tissue. 

"  Heim  has  shown  that  the  muscles  contain 
a  maximum  of  immunizing  agents.  The  im- 
munizin  of  cholera  has  never  been  found  in 
muscle,  but  muscle  is  very  rich  in  the  sub- 
stances that  render  one  immune  to  pneumo- 
nia. Perhaps  this  may  also  be  the  case  with 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  thus  the  method  of 
muscular  opotherapy  in  tuberculosis  may  be 
justified.  More  conclusive  experiments  are 
necessary,  however. 

"  Tuberculosis  of  the  muscles  is  very  rare, 
and  this  may  depend  on  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions offered  by  this  tissue  to  the  development  of  Koch's  bacillus. 
"  Carnot  and  Delion  have  made  some  direct  experiments  on 
this,  by  injecting  a  culture  of  Koch's  bacillus  into  the  muscular 
tissue.     Thev     were     able    to    show    that,    when  tuberculosis 
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developed  after  intramuscular  injection,  it  was  always  in  the 
interstitial  connective  tiosue  .  ,  .  and  that  the  Koch  bacillus 
did  not  even  penetrate  into  the  muscle  cells 

"  The  use  of  raw  meat  is  justified  by  these  theories.  It 
should  be  used  while  it  cures  and,  theory  or  no  theory,  it  has 
been  curing  for  a  long  time. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Fuster,  of  Montpellier, 
extolled  its  virtues.  He  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  clinical 
service  in  the  Faculty  of  Montpellier  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  Empire,  and  his  formula  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis 
was  '  alcohol  and  caro  cruda  '  [raw  meat].  He  was  not  at  fault 
so  far  as  the  raw  meat  was  concerned  ;  and  it  is  not  yet  proved 
that  he  was  not  right  also  about  the  alcohol.  .  ,  .  But  alcohol- 
ism has  contributed  so  much  to  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  that 
we  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  complete  prescription  of  the 
Montpellier  physician. " — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


IS  ALL  MATTER  THE  SAME? 

No  THREE  substances  could  be  more  unlike  in  appear- 
ance and  behavior  than  steam,  water,  and  ice  ;  yet  we 
all  know  well  that  they  are  only  three  states  of  the 
same  body.  Every  chemist  can  cite  hundreds  of  other  similar 
cases — thousands,  if  we  admit  those  in  which  change  of  pro- 
portion between  the  same  ingredients  alters  physical  properties. 
How  do  we  know,  then,  that  all  substances,  no  matter  how 
diverse  apparently,  may  not  differ  simply  in  the  number  or 
arrangement  of  their  component  particles  ?  The  answer  is 
.simple:  we  do  not  know  it.  We  can  not  prove  the  contrary, 
tho  many  facts  point  to  a  possible  future  demonstration  of  the 
unity  of  matter.  Prof.  A.  Boutaric,  of  the  Pau  Lyceum 
(France),  writing  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris),  notes  that 
many  of  the  substances  once  called  "  pure  "  have  been  split  up 
into  several  other  "  pure  "  substances  by  modern  chemistry. 
But  there  are  a  certain  number,  about  80,  which  we  have 
nerer  been  able  to  decompose  by  any  means  whatever.  These 
bodies  we  have  named  "simple  substances"  or  "elements." 
Nevertheless,  adds  Professor  Boutaric  : 

"  It  is  hard  for  the  human  mind  to  accept  the  existence  of  80 
different  kinds  of  matter,  and  many  experiments  have  been 
tried  to  ascertain  whether  these  elements  could  not  be  derived 
one  from  another.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  great  discovery  of  Davy — the  decomposition  of  the  alkaline 
earths  by  an  electric  current,  had  made  people  think  that  other 
substances  hitherto  regarded  as  simple  might  be  split  up. 
Some  years  later,  Gay-Lussac  and  Ampere  showed  that  two 
compound  radicals,  cyanogen  and  ammonium,  behaved,  in  many 
reactions,  exactly  like  simple  bodies.  These  experiments  led 
to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  matter.  And  as  in  organic  chemis- 
try we  may  derive  an  immense  number  of  compounds  from  a 
few  elements,  so  it  was  thought  that  reputedly  simple  bodies 
might  be  derived,  by  polymerization,  from  a  single  primordial 
form  of  matter. 

"  In  1815  Dr.  William  Prout  thought  he  had  proved  this  hy- 
pothesis by  his  determination  of  atomic  weights.  He  noted  that 
calling  hydrogen  unity,  the  weights  of  most  of  the  elements 
were  represented  by  whole  numbers.  .  .  .  The  various  simple 
bodies  could  thus  be  considered  as  successive  condensations  of 
hydrogen. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  when  Marignac  showed  that  the  atomic 
weight  of  chlorin  was  35.5,  with  an  error  of  less  than  1  per 
cent.,  it  was  necessary  to  say  that  Prout's  atomic  unit  was  at 
least  twice  too  large.  And  as  the  precision  of  the  measure- 
ments increased,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  unit  element  became 
smaller;  they  took  the  half  and  then  the  quarter  of  the  hydro- 
gen atom.  The  hypothesis  remained  the  same,  for  the  hydro- 
gen atom  is  doubtless  made  up  of  sub-atoms  ;  but'if  the  division 
is  carried  too  far  there  is  no  way  of  checking  results,  the  de- 
parture of  measured  and  theoretic  values  being  of  the  order  of 
experimental  errors. 

"  Stas,  who  at  this  time  accepted  Prout's  law,  made  new 
determinations  of  atomic  weights  and  proved  that  they  were 
not  multiples  of  unity.  Calling  hydrogen  the  unit,  he  found 
that  silver  was  107.660,  nitrogen  14.009,  sodium  22.980,  and  so 
on.  .  .  .  Prout's  hypothesis  seemed  inadmissible 

"  Stas's  experiments  have  been  regarded  as  beyond  attack. 
Nevertheless  they  have  been  criticized  by  an  American  chem- 


ist, Mr.  G.  Hinrichs,  not  so  much  in  their  material  exactitude 
as  in  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  them." 

Hinrichs  holds  that  the  experiments  of  Stas  are  affected  with 
errors  quite  large  enough  to  account  for  the  decimal  fractions 
in  his  numerical  results,  and  he  believes  he  can  show  that  the 
more  these  errors  are  eliminated,  the  closer  the  numbers  ap- 
proach those  required  by  Prout.  Without  going  through  his 
arguments  here,  we  may  simply  note  that  Professor  Boutaric, 
while  admitting  that  many  scientists  will  not  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  Dr.  Hinrichs'  conclusions,  points  out  that  there  is 
general  dissatisfaction  with  atomic  weights  and  more  than  one 
proposition  to  revise  them.  If  Prout's  theory  is  true  after  all, 
we  shall  simply  have  another  fact  pointing  toward  the  unity  of 
matter,  in  favor  of  which  so  many  recent  discoveries  militate. 
Professor  Boutaric  condenses  some  of  them  into  his  concluding 
paragraphs,  as  follows : 

"  Lockyer's  researches  in  spectrum  analysis  have  shown  that 
a  star's  spectrum  is  simpler  as  the  temperature  is  higher.  .  ,  , 
In  general,  as  the  temperature  falls,  substances  appear  in  the 
increasing  order  of  their  atomic  weights  ...  as  would  be  the 
case  if  a  primitive  form  of  matter,  in  cooling,  formed  all  the 
elements  by  successive  condensations. 

"  Likewise  the  numerous  recent  investigations  on  radio- 
activity lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  atom  is  a  complex  system 
like  our  solar  system,  formed  of  a  positive  center  around  which 
negative  electrons  circle.  In  all  experiments  these  electrons 
have  been  proved  identical ;  they  all  have  the  same  electric 
charge  and  the  same  mass  (about  the  millionth  of  that  of  a  hy- 
drogen atom).  The  atoms  of  the  various  elements  may  thus 
differ  in  the  number  and  speed  of  their  electrons,  but  not  in 
their  nature.  Hence  matter  must  be  one,  and  it  would  seem 
not  impossible  to  transform  it — to  change  one  atom  into  another. 
In  favor  of  such  transformation  we  may  cite  more  than  one 
experiment.  Ramsay  and  Soddy  have  shown  that  radium  ema- 
nation turns  spontaneously  into  helium ;  and  the  spontaneous 
production  of  helium  by  actinium  (Debierne),  by  thorium  and 
uranium  (Soddy),  and  by  polonium  (Mme.  Curie  and  Debierne) 
have  also  recently  been  demonstrated." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


NEWSPAPER   REMEDIES 

SOMETIMES  the  mention  of  a  new  remedy  in  the  daily 
papers  or  popular  magazines  leads  to  serious  results  when 
a  hasty  reader,  without  medical  advice,  tries  to  dose  him- 
self with  the  drug.  Obviously  the  only  way  of  escaping  this 
kind  of  responsibility  would  be  for  the  public  press  to  avoid  the 
mention  of  any  curative  substance  or  process  whatever,  for 
there  will  always  be  foolish  persons  who  regard  themselves  as 
proper  subjects  for  experiment  in  such  a  case.  Similarly,  it 
might  be  well  to  omit  all  the  names  of  explosives  or  of  uten- 
sils, such  as  razors,  with  which  incompetent  people  might  in- 
jure themselves.  Seriously,  there  is  a  legitimate  kind  of  medi- 
cal news  as  well  as  an  illegitimate,  and  the  fact  that  some  one 
may  be  induced  by  the  former  to  dose  himself  experimentally 
is  hardly  a  reason  for  changing  its  classification.  In  an  edi- 
torial on  "  The  Harm  of  Publicity,"  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal  (February  4),  while  giving  due  credit  to  the  press  for 
its  efforts  in  the  direction  of  prophylaxis  and  sanitation,  con- 
demns, however,  what  it  calls  "  the  not  infrequent  incursions  of 
the  non-medical  writer  into  fields  with  which  he  is  not  familiar 
and  in  which  he  might  do  positive  harm."  The  writer  has  evi- 
dently in  mind  this  matter  of  self-dosing  by  some  person  who 
reads  of  a  medicine  or  a  method,  for  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  specific  commendation  of  a  particular  medicine  or  form 
of  treatment  in  the  non-medical  press  is  dangerous  for  the 
reason  that  many  who  believe  themselves  suffering  from  some 
particular  disease  may  undertake  self-medication  on  the  basis 
of  the  mistaken  diagnosis  which  they  have  themselves  made  of 
their  ailment.  This  is  the  most  frequent  source  of  trouble  from 
the  publication  of  medical  matters  to  the  general  public." 

Advantage  of  the  desire  for  self-medication  is  now  taken  by 
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clever  advertisers  who  offer  doses  of  some  newly  discovered 
remedy  that  has  been  noticed  in  the  press.  As  some  of  these 
new  drug-s  are  hard  to  get,  the  probability  is  that  those  who 
answer  these  notices  do  not  get  what  they  pay  for.  Such  ad- 
vertisers have  recently  been  punished  by  the  European  courts. 
Noting  especially  the  case  of  a  recently  discovered  drug,  the 
writer  says : 

"  One  of  the  most  flagrant  violations  in  this  country  of  medi- 
cal ethics  ...  is  that  of  a  so-called  institution  which  under- 
takes to  sell  a  dose  for  the  sum  of  $30,  accompanying  it  with 
simple  directions  for  its  administration.  One  advertising 
physician  applied  directly  to  the  sales  agents  for  supplies, 
which  were  refused,  whereupon  he  said  he  would  go  to  a  cer- 
tain wholesale  druggist.  This  druggist  was  notified  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  the  agents  and  promptly  agreed  to  withhold 
supplies 

"  While  we  earnestly  hope  that  this  remedy  will  do  all  that  is 
expected  of  it,  it  is  still  on  trial  and  the  public  is  prone  to  ex- 
pect too  much  of  every  new  remedy.  It  is  possible  that  the 
advertisers  here  may  have  ample  supplies  of  the  authentic 
remedy,  but  we  are  assured  by  the  authorized  distributors  here 
that  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  restrict  the  sale  to  repu- 
table physicians  and  those  who  have  had  some  special  training 
and  experience  which  would  fit  them  to  make  proper  use  of  the 
remedy.  Even  if  the  advertising  doctors  have  supplies  of  the 
authentic  remedy  and  even  if  it  does  all  that  is  hoped  for,  such 
methods  of  advertising  will  discredit  the  remedy  and  its  use 
among  the  medical  profession,  and  will,  even  in  the  minds  of 
laymen,  produce  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  tend  to  place  the 
remedy  itself  in  the  category  of  the  patent  medicine  and  those 
who  use  it  in  that  of  the  men  who  prey  on  the  gullibility  of  the 
public  through  exaggerated  newspaper  advertisements 

"  It  is  a  question,  of  course,  whether  these  advertising  doctors 
really  have  supplies  of  the  remedy,  as  they  profess.  Even  if 
they  have,  their  advertisements  are  generally  so  exaggerated 
as  to  amount  to  fraud,  and  if  they  have  not,  the  fraudis  all  the 
greater.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  postal  authorities  will 
undertake  an  active  crusade  against  the  circulation  of  such 
fraudulent  advertising  matter." 


INHERITANCE   OF  ALBINISM 

THAT  TWO  ALBINOS  will  always  have  albino  children, 
no  matter  what  their  own  ancestry  may  be,  is  the  curious 
result  of  observations  made  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Davenport,  of  the  Laboratory  for  Experimental  Evolution  main- 
tained by  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Cold  Springs  Harbor,  Long 
Island.  The  most  recent  instalment  of  their  studies  on  human 
pedigrees  from  the  point  of  view  of  heredity,  which  has  just 
appeared,  is  concerned  with  the  question  of  albinism  in  man, 
and  this  is  only  one  of  the  conclusions  that  are  of  general  in- 
terest. Says  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York) 
in  a  brief  note : 

"  So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  the  children  of  albinos  are 
always  albinos.  In  albino  marriages  albino  children  may  be 
expected  without  regard  to  the  parentage  of  the  albinos  them- 
selves. For  example,  in  one  of  the  cases  given,  the  mother 
was  of  negro  parentage,  while  the  father  was  of  Caucasian 
parentage  ;  but  the  offspring  was  without  any  pigmentation. 

"  The  authors  think  that  in  every  new  case  of  albinism  there 
is  a  probability  of  consanguinity  among  the  parents.  But  this 
seems  to  be  reasoning  backward  from  the  fact  that  out  of  a 
number  of  cases  one-third  of  all  the  albinos  arose  from  con- 
sanguineous marriages.  The  facts  appear  to  agree  with  the 
general  rule  that  a  recessive  character  (and  albinism  is  a  re- 
cessive character  inmost  animals  that  have  been  studied)  arises 
only  when  both  parents  carry  the  same  defect ;  '  and  the  proba- 
bility that  both  carry  the  same  defect  is  increased  when  both 
belong  to  the  same  strain.' 

"  The  proportion  of  albino  offspring  in  any  family  accords 
with  the  Mendelian  expectation,  in  the  long  run,  as  in  other 
mammals.  When  one  parent  is  albinic  and  albinic  offspring 
occur  at  all,  there  will  be  one-half  albinic  and  one-half  pig- 
mented; in  these  records  there  were  sixteen  albinic  and  fifteen 
normal  children  in  five  families. 


"  Comparison  of  the  hair  coloration  in  the  parentage  of  albinos 
with  that  in  the  normal  population  shows  a  great  preponderance 
of  red  and  auburn  hair  among  the  former,  while  dark  browns 
and  blacks  occur  less  frequently — 65  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  81.5  per  cent,  in  the  general  population.  Albinos  fre- 
quently have  a  blue  iris  ;  this  fact  does  not  appear  to  be  correl- 
ated with  the  preponderance  of  blue  eyes  in  the  parentage  of 
albinos. 

"  As  to  the  causes  of  albinism,  the  authors  conclude  that  it 
results  from  the  fortuitous  union  of  two  germ  cells  lacking  a 
pigment  factor.  The  meaning  of  this  is  not  very  clear.  It 
may  mean  either  that  the  parents  bear  such  germ-cells  as  part 
of  their  inheritance — in  which  case  it  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  albinism  is  congenital  and  is  inherited  according  to 
definite  mathematically  calculable  protfebilities,  or  it  may  mean 
that  germ-cells  lacking  the  pigment  factor  are  present  in  all 
individuals  in  small  numbers,  and  their  union  is  a  relatively 
rare  event.  The  facts  brought  out  in  the  study  point  to  the 
first  as  being  the  probable  meaning  of  the  authors ;  but  in  that 
case  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cause  of  albinism." 


A  PLEA  FOR  BETTER   BREAD 

THIS  IS  AN  AGE  of  types  and  standards.  We  have 
standardized  our  staple  foods,  among  other  things ;  but 
the  trouble  is  that  the  standards  are  not  always  good. 
The  Lancet  (London,  February  4)  instances  bread,  which  is  now 
practically  the  same  compound  all  over  the  world,  especially  as 
made  by  city  bakers.  These  gentry,  however,  seem  to  be  un- 
able to  make  it  both  nutritious  and  appetizing.  Their  "  modem 
machine  methods,"  as  The  Lancet  calls  them,  turn  out  only  a 
"  dazzling  white  tasteless  "  product — "  a  mere  mass  of  bleached 
starch."  Nature,  the  writer  goes  on  to  remind  us,  endows 
wheat  flour  with  essential  elements  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
human  animal,  and  he  thinks  these  should  be  retained : 

"  We  are  tired  of  hearing  that  '  the  thing  can't  be  done  '  when 
it  was  done  for  centuries  and  centuries  before  our  time,  and 
we  are  always  in  some  doubt  when  modem  and  improved 
methods  are  mentioned  as  to  whether  the  improved  method  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer.  The  making  of  bread  has 
been  brought  to  a  remarkably  constant  standard  of  recent  years, 
but  unfortunately  the  standard  is  a  poor  one,  and  pays  but  little 
compliment  to  nature's  original  product.  It  is  based  merely 
on  color,  texture,  lightness,  or  any  other  quality  which  has  no 
reference  to  dietetic  value  at  all. 

"  Real  bread  has  been  taken  out  of  our  mouths  by  modem 
methods  of  impoverishment,  and  it  is  time  to  fasten  the  stand- 
ard on  an  altogether  different  requirement.  It  is  one  thing, 
however,  to  suggest  a  standard  and  another  to  bring  that 
standard  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Between  the 
extreme  schools  let  a  compromise  be  made.  We  are  tcld,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  in  roller-milled  flour  certain  valuable  con- 
stituents represented  in  the  germ  and  the  bran  are  eliminated  ; 
those  who  lay  stress  on  this  point  seem  to  forget  readily  that 
bread  made  from  such  a  flour  is  practically  completely  absorbed 
by  the  eater.  On  the  other  hand,  while  whole-meal  contains 
these  valuable  constituents,  its  absorption  is  far  from  complete, 
and  there  is  a  consequent  waste  of  food  material.  Physiologi- 
cal experiments  have  demonstrated  these  facts,  and  the  husk 
in  the  whole-meal  is  responsible  for  preventing  a  certain  amount 
of  the  bread  from  being  assimilated. 

"  The  standard  bread,  it  seems  to  us,  should  not  contain  the 
husk  of  the  wheat,  but  it  should  contain  the  germ,  as  is  the 
case  with  stone-ground  flour.  But  the  practical  baker  says  of 
this  method  of  manufacture  that  the  presence  of  the  germ  dis- 
colors the  flour  and  gives  it  a  decided  tendency  to  become  rancid. 
The  germ  also  contains  active  diastase  which  interferes  with 
the  production  of  a  satisfactory  sponge  and  dough.  If  that  is 
the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  very  excellent  bread 
with  attractive  flavor  and  texture  was  ever  successfully  pro- 
duced in  the  pre-roller-milling  days.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  statement  that,  if  the  germ  offers  any  difficulty  at 
all,  the  difficulty  can  not  be  removed.  The  disadvantages  of 
the  presence  of  the  germ  in  the  making  of  the  loaf,  if  and  when 
they  are  present,  can  be  overcome  and  turned  into  advantages. 
If  we  are  right  here,  there  can  be  no  question  of  what  the  stand- 
ard for  bread  should  be,  tho  the  quality'  of  the  wheat  must  be 
reckoned  with." 


MORRIS-DANCING   FOR  AMERICA 

OLD  SONGS,  dances,  pageants,  and  plays  are  bringing 
a  new  spirit  into  the  life  of  the  cdmmon  people  in  Eng- 
land, we  read  in  the  British  papers,  and  America  is 
promised  a  share  in  it.  There  is  "  a  revival  of  folk  art "  and 
"  a  love  of  nature  "  growing  among  the  people,  says  the  London 
Times,  and  in  the  great  cities  of  England  "  young  men  and 
women  from  shop  and  factory  "  employ  their  spare  hours  "  in 
singing  the  songs  of  long  ago,  dancing  the  dances  evolved  by 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  as  an  expression  of  religious  ceremonial 
no  less  than  of  joy  in  everyday  work  and  life,  and  in  acting  and 


ticipate.     To  a  New  York 
these  facts : 


Tribune  reporter  Miss  Neal  gives 


A   REVIVED  AMUSEMENT  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 

Miss  Warren,  in  the  foreground,  with  some  of  her  American  coadjutors,  executing  a  figure  in 
the  "  morris-dance,"  an  amusement  appealing  to  all  classes. 


reciting  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature."  Even  in  the 
remote  villages  "  miracle  plays,  pageants  of  history,  songs,  and 
dances  are  studied  during  long  winter  evenings  to  make  merry 
the  days  when  the  sun  shines  and  life  can  be  lived  outdoors." 
Moreover : 

"  There  is  everywhere  a  striving  after  a  saner,  fuller,  and 
more  wholesome  life,  for  something  more  vital  and  simpler. 
There  are  everywhere  signs  that  the  ugliness  of  cities  has 
reached  its  limit ;  that  the  power  of  commercialism  has  palled, 
and  once  more  men  and  women  are  returning  to  the  rhythm  of 
life  long  ago  broken  by  the  rush  and  whirr  of  machinery,  and 
are  seeking  beauty  in  color  and  form  and  sound  as  men  found 
them  in  olden  days  when  they  saw  in  all  beauty,  whether  in 
nature  or  in  art,  a  manifestation  of  the  gods  they  worshiped." 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  inoculate  us  with  the  same  interest,  and 
a  campaign  is  planned  for  next  season,  reaching  across  the 
country,  to  interest  us  in  the  morris-dance.  Of  course  the 
sacred  name  of  Shakespeare  is  invoked  to  help  in  gaining  its 
acceptance.  The  teachers  who  have  come  among  us  are  Miss 
Mary  C.  S.  Neal  and  Miss  Florence  Warren,  of  the  Shakespeare 
Stratford  Association,  and  the  revival  of  these  dances  is  only 
part  of  a  larger  scheme  to  establish  an  Elizabethan  summer 
festival  at  Stratford  wherein  America  and  England  shall  par- 


"  In  England  the  people  are,  in  your  American  idiom,  you. 
know,  simply  falling  over  one  another  to  learn  these  dances, 
and  in  America  they  are  beginning  in  the  same  way.  Ameri- 
cans tell  me  they  never  would  have  believed  that  the  old  dances 
could  have  been  so  beautiful.  I  have  explained  the  steps  in 
Boston  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  already,  and  I  have 
almost  promised  to  come  back  next  year  and  go  straight  across 
the  country. 

"  Yes,  I  simply  insist  on  having  men  do  the  dances.     In  Lon- 
don I  had  a  class  of  motor  boys  and  lads  from  an  electro-plating 
firm,  and  they  learned  as  gladly  as  any  of  the  dear  old  English 
peasants  of  Shakespeare's  time.     Of  course,  in  the  very  earliest 
times   the  dances  were   all   done  by  men.     That 
was  when  they  were  part  of  the  religious  cere- 
monies— long  before  Christianity  came  to  Britain. 
When  women  were  allowed  to   take  part  at  all, 
it   was  as   sacrifices  to  some  Druid  god.     Later 
they  were  used  to  symbolize   purity,    love,    and 
various  other  feminine  virtues." 

Very  little  has  been  unearthed  about  the  kind 
of  costumes  worn  "  when  these  dances  were  first 
budding  in  the  springtime  of  history."  So  Miss 
Neal  has  adopted  the  dress  worn  by  the  Eliza- 
bethan peasant  in  that  age.  The  fashion  of  New 
York  and  Boston  has  already  taken  up  the  pas- 
time and  are  working  on  such  materials  as  these : 

"  These  New  York  men  then,  attired  in  Shake- 
spearian costume  and  accompanied  by  maidens  in 
rustic  simplicity,  will  carry  their  Fifth  Avenue 
audience  back  to  the  heart  of  '  Shakespeare's 
England.'  The  first  stage  of  the  journey  is  cov- 
ered on  the  program  by  an  ancient  dance  of  the 
country  folk,  'Once  I  Loved  a  Maiden  Fair.' 
Then  will  come  'Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,'  in  the 
antique  version,  which  runs : 

Half  a  pound  of  tuppenny  rice. 

Half  a  pound  of  treacle; 
That's  the  way  the  money  goes — 

Pop  goes  the  weasel. 
Up  and  down  the  City  road. 

In  and  out  the  Eagle; 
That's  the  way  the  money  goes — 

Pop  goes  the  weasel. 

" '  Sally  Luker '  comes  next.  Nobody  knows 
exactly  who  she  was,  but  it  is  safe  to  presume 
she  was  a  famous  beauty  in  her  day. 
"A  real  morris-dance,  called  'Shepherd's  Hey,' 
contrasts  with  the  country  dance  of  the  '  Faithful  Shepherd.' 
'  Bacca  Pipes  '  is  called  a  morris-jig,  but  must  have  been  a  re- 
vision of  some  old  favorite  after  the  *  vulgar  weed  '  was  in- 
troduced from  the  new  hemisphere. 

"  Following  the  tobacco  ditty  comes  the  '  Maid  of  the  Milk,' 
reminiscent  of  the  time  when  the  farmer  and  his  wife  rode 
'tie,'  that  is,  one  rode  four  miles,  then  dismounted,  tied  the 
horse  and  walked  on ;  the  other  coming  up  rode  again  for  four 
miles,  overtook  the  walking  partner  and  '  tied  '  in  turn,  and  so 
on  until  the  journey's  end.  Other  numbers  on  the  program  are 
'  Rigs  o'  Marlow,'  a  jig  called  '  Jockey  to  the  Fair,'  '  Laudnum 
Bunches,' which  may  be  a  corruption  of  'Lads  a-Bunching, ' 
'  How  Do  Ye  Do,  Sir  ?  '  which  is  reminiscent  of  a  prize-fight 
and  has  three  figures,  the  salute,  the  fight,  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion, and  '  Old  Molly  Oxford,'  a  morris-jig." 

There  is  an  interesting  story  of  the  way  the  music  for  these 
dances  was  recovered  from  a  wandering  minstrel : 

"  Miss  Neal  met  him  wandering  through  the  hedgerows  of 
Yorkshire  on  a  donkey  because  he  was  too  feeble  to  walk.  The 
tunes  he  played  on  his  battered  fiddle  he  had  learned  from  his 
father,  who  had  received  them  as  his  only  heritage  from  a  long 
line  of  musical  ancestors.  The  music  has  never  been  written 
down,  but,  like  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  folk-tales  of  all 
nations,  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Miss  Neal 
had  a  musical  friend,  and  he  sat  by  while  the  old  fiddler  played 
and  wrote  down  these  old  antique  songs.     They  have  not  yet 
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been  printed.  ...  In  another  English  lane  the  seekers  after 
antiquity  met  an  old  countryman  with  a  concertina,  on  which 
he  was  playing  other  ancient  melodies.  So  the  music  will  be 
from  a  fiddle  and  a  concertina,  with  a  piano  behind  the  scenes 
to  keep  things  going  in  case  of  emergency.  The  fiddler  and 
the  wielder  of  the  concertina,  however,  in  their  minstrel  garb, 
will  be  part  of  the  '  show  '  out  in  front,  where  they  can  give 
color  to  the  performance,  making  it  still  more  like  '  An  Hour 
in  Merrie  England. '  " 


rapidly  ousting  it  as  the  language  of  fashion,  probably  because 
a  craze  for  English  sports  has  spread  itself  in  the  last  twenty 
years  among  all  civilized  nations.  Thus  our  familiar  '  Tatter- 
sails  '  becomes  in  German  '  ein  Tatter-saal,'  an  auction-room 
for  horses.     Perhaps  it  is  the  flexibility  of  English  that  gives 


PERVASIVE  QUALITY  OF   ENGLISH 

NOT  MANY  years  ago  Japan  made  to  itself  what  must 
have  seemed  to  the  patriotic  mind  an  astonishing 
proposition.  In  view  of  the  terrible  difficulties  of  the 
Japanese  alphabet,  it  was  suggested  that  the  national  language 
should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  English.  To  a  writer  in  The 
Economist  (London)  this  is  one  of  the  signs  that  English  is 
making  headway  rapidly  as  a  world  language.  The  same  writer 
tells  a  story,  whether  true  or  not,  which  conveys  a  "  philo- 
sophical truth,"  about  a  candidate  for  Parliamentary  honors  in 
Hungary.  This  gentleman,  it  is  said,  being  a  Magyar,  and  not 
able  to  speak  Slovak,  began  to  address  a  meeting  of  Slovak 
villagers  in  his  native  tongue,  which  not  one  of  them  could 
understand.  At  last  some  one  suggested  to  the  speaker  that 
he  should  try  English,  and  the  candidate  adopted  the  hint  with 
satisfactory  results,  for  quite  a  number  of  his  audience  had 
been  to  the  United  States  and  had  there  acquired  some  rudi- 
ments of  our  dialect.  In  Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  Scandinavia,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  Old  World,  continues  the  writer,  this 
extraordinary  process  of  emigration  to  North  America  and  re- 
emigration  home  has  carried  a  smattering  of  broken  English 
into  the  most  remote  villages,  and  the  English  tourist  who  has 
left  the  beaten  track  is  often  startled  to  find  himself  addrest 
in  his  native  tongue.  English  is  undoubtedly  "  the  first  com- 
mercial language  of  the  world,"  we  read,  and  "  whether  Spanish 
or  German  come  next  may  be  disputed."     Further: 

"  Fi-ench  is  still  the    language  of  diplomacy,  but  English  is 


MOIIRIS-DANCING    IS    REAI-LY    A    MAN'S   DANCE. 

It  was  evolved  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil  as  an  expression  of  religious 
ceremonial  no  less  than  of  joy  in  everyday  work  and  life. 


A    "  MORRIS  "    FIGURE. 

Women  danca  the  morris  without  prejudice  now,  tho  in  the  earliest 
times  their  presence  was  permitted  only  as  a  Druid  sacrifice. 

it  a  lead  over  its  competitors.  French  is  crystallized  in  its  ele- 
gance ;  German  is  congealed  in  lumps ;  and  both  are  too  regu- 
lar and  official  to  offer  ready  hospitality  to  new  words  and  turns 
of  thought.  English,  with  its  loose  constructions,  seems  as 
well  able  now  to  assimilate  changes  as  when  in  the  past  it  en- 
riched itself  with  additions  from  Scandinavian,  Norman-French, 
Latin,  or  Greek.  Above  all,  its  directness  appeals  to  the  man 
of  business,  to  whom  a  terse  language  means  time-saving  and 
money-making. " 

If  the  world  is  ever  to  have  a  universal  language,  the  conquest 
of  North  America  has  given  English  a  long  start  in  the  race. 
But  there  are  many  serious  obstacles : 

"  At  one  time  Greek,  at  another  Latin,  at  another  Arabic 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be  cosmopolitan.  What  likelihood  is 
there  that  Babel  will  ever  be  atoned  for,  and  the  confusion  of 
tongues  remedied  ?  Perhaps  it  is  not  even  desirable  that  it 
should  be :  the  loss  of  all  variety  in  speech  would  be  a  heavy 
price  to  pay  for  the  simplification  of  commercial  correspondence. 
But  even  if  it  were  good  that  there  should  be  an  end  to  diver- 
sity of  tongues  (and  an  end  also  to  diversity  of  character  in 
literature),  the  past  gives  little  promise  that  uniformity  can 
ever  be  attained.  Artificial  languages  have  had  no  success ; 
Volapuk  has  vanished,  and  commerce  still  closes  its  ears  against 
the  voice  of  Esperanto.  The  stumbling-block  of  these  hybrids 
is  the  absence  of  any  common  standard  of  pronunciation,  and 
of  any  sufficient  supply  of  common  word-roots.  Lacking  them,  a 
speaker  inevitably  makes  use  of  much  of  the  pronunciation  and 
many  of  the  roots  of  his  own  language  ;  in  a  short  time  a  Spanish 
Esperantist  becomes  unintelligible  to  an  English  one,  and  vice 
versa ;  and  the  last  state  of  that  speech  is  worse  than  the  first, 
when  its  speakers  are  understood  neither  by  foreigners  nor  by 
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their  own  countrymen.  As  to  natural  languages  also  the  lesson 
of  history  is  plain.  At  times  some  single  speech  has  seemed 
started  on  a  course  that  would  lead  it  ultimately  to  the  tyranny. 
It  has  spread  far  and  wide  ;  but  its  very  distribution  has  always 
led  to  its  undoing.  Out  of  the  wide  separation  of  its  speakers 
dialects  have  grown  and  displaced  the  mother  tongue.  Latin 
came  nearer  to  being  a  world  speech  than  has  any  other,  but  it 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  its  own  offspring.  Per- 
haps English  may  meet  a  like  end ;  the  languages  of  Australia 
and  America  already  show  vigorous  signs  of  independent 
growth,  strange  to  our  ears,  but  necessary,  no  doubt,  for  the 
full  expression  of  the  Australian  and  American  characters." 


LIBRARIES  TOO  "  EDUCATIONAL" 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  are  coming  to  welcome  almost  any 
ally  if  it  can  be  explained  as  "educational."  The  Dial 
(Chicago)  recently  treated  the  case  of  a  Western  library 
that  had  installed  moving  pictures  "  as  an  aid  in  making  the 
library  more  fully  an  educational  institution."  This  avidity 
for  fulness  of  educational  opportunities  meets  with  deprecation 
from  an  irreverent  Eastern  critic  who  airs  his  views  in  the 
Boston  Transcript.  He  remarks  that  public  libraries  "  can  not 
do  anythmg  to-day,  from,  setting  up  a  private  theater  to  install- 
ing a  door-mat,  unless  it  is  done  in  the  sacred  name  of  educa- 
tion." He  "  deplores  "  the  "unfortunate  intoxication  of  many 
librarians  with  the  word  '  education,'  used  loosely  and  ridicu- 
lously." There  is  a  "disingenuous"  attitude,  he  says,  which 
causes  "  some  library  authorities  to  ignore  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  prime  purposes  of  a  public  library  is  to  furnish  books  for 
wholesome  entertainment."  One  "unfortunate  "  result  of  this 
attitude  is  that  "  superficial  thinkers  "  have  come  to  divide  all 
books  into  two  parts,  fiction  and  non-fiction,  and  "  to  hold  the 
former  in  abhorrence  and  the  latter  in  abject  reverence." 
Under  such  conditions,  we  can  imagine  how  "  the  loan  of  a  copy 
of  '  The  Newcomes  '  becomes  an  act  to  be  hushed  up,  and  the 
loan  of  '  How  to  Furnish  a  House  for  Fifteen  Cents  '  becomes  a 
gi;eat  and  meritorious  fact  to  be  blazoned  abroad  with  trum- 
pets."    Some  other  counts  in  this  indictment  follow : 

"  Another  variety  of  cant  fostered  by  this  absurd  use  of  the 
word  '  education  '  has  been  the  attempt  to  show  the  educational 
value  of  literature  which  is  merely  designed  for  enjoyment. 
All  great  literature  has,  of  course,  its  '  educational  '  effect,  but 
not  in  the  get-cultured-quick  method  which  the  educational 
quack  advocates.  When  a  man  shovels  the  snow  from  his  side- 
walk, he  is  in  some  degree  promoting  public  comfort,  preserv- 
ing human  life,  and  advancing  the  cause  of  civilization.  But 
then  for  him  to  stand  in  the  public  gaze,  in  the  attitude  of  one 
of  the  world's  benefactors,  is  a  slight  exaggeration  of  his  im- 
portance. The  insistent  clamor  of  librarians  to  be  considered 
'  educators  '  has  been  sometimes  undignified  and  sometimes 
downright  foolish.  It  has  been  loudest,  not  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  are  energetically  advancing  the  tried  and  valuable 
forms  of  library  work,  but  in  the  mouths  of  the  faddists  and 
self-advertisers. 

"  The  word  '  education  '  in  connection  with  library  work  need 
not  become  a  sort  of  divine  symbol  calling  for  genuflections 
and  prostrations.  A  sincere  respect  for  the  educational  func- 
tion of  public  libraries  is  more  likely  to  result  in  a  careful  use 
of  the  word  and  the  power  to  differentiate  between  what  is 
really  educational,  and  what  is  merely  a  passing  fad  trying  to 
engraft  itself  upon  library  work  under  the  cloak  of  being  '  edu- 
cational.' So  cowed  have  many  librarians  become,  so  easily 
are  their  better  judgments  confused  by  the  sound  of  this  word, 
that  in  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  seen  the  leading  profes- 
sional journals  gravely  announcing  that  a  public  library  was 
furnishing  games  of  tiddledewinks  and  '  snap  '  in  its  juvenile 
department,  and  not  a  word  have  these  journals  found  the 
courage  to  say  against  such  absurdities." 

They  are  dumb,  we  are  told,  because  "  the  library  smuggled 
this  nonsense  inside  its  walls  under  the  shibboleth  '  education. '  " 
Further : 

"  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  many  of  the  same  persons  who 
eountenance  such  attempts  to  turn  the  library  into  a  combina- 


tion of  the  kindergarten  and  the  playground  are  strongly  in- 
veighing against  the  high  'fiction  percentage,'  and  crowning 
with  laurel  Miss  Fiddlestick,  of  the  Jimsonville  Public  Library, 
who  reports  that  she  has  '  reduced  '  the  percentage  from  58  to 
56.5.  The  reduction  of  the  fiction  percentage  may  or  may  not 
be  a  good  thing.  With  the  careful  supervision  that  is  given  to- 
day over  the  novels  that  are  put  into  the  libraries,  the  high 
quality  of  the  work  of  perhaps  a  dozen  contemporary  novelists, 
and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  much  of  the  stuff  put  out  as 
'facts,'  such  a  reduction  needs  inquiry  before  it  is  hailed  as 
a  triumph.  If  the  reduction  has  been  caused  by  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  reading  of  history,  biography,  poetry,  and 
belles  lettres,  that  is  one  thing.  If  it  has  been  mainly  the  re- 
sult of  a  devotion  to  the  utilitarian  writings  which,  to  use  the 
commercial  phrase,  librarians  are  pushing  to-day,  that  is 
another  thing.  And  by  this  is  not  meant  anything  so  foolish 
as  a  general  deprecation  of  the  present  devotion  of  librarians 
to  the  classes  of  books  which  deal  with  the  '  useful  arts.'  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  libraries  rejoice  to  give  a 
boy  or  girl  some  '  useful  '  book,  when  he  or  she  ought  for  every 
reason,  educational  and  otherwise,  to  be  reading  fairy  tales. 
And,  again,  they  rejoice  to  have  evidence  that  their  readers  are 
deserting  fiction,  without  looking  to  see  if  the  substitute  may 
not  be  false  zoology,  sentimental  and  slushy  poetry,  superficial 
philosophy,  and  incorrect  history.  The  large  number  of  books 
which  the  public  interest  in  occultism  has  produced  are  an  ex- 
.  ample  of  the  stuff  which  often  (on  the  grounds  that  it  is  '  re- 
ligious '  in  nature,  and  not  open  to  scientific  criticism)  gets 
into  public  libraries.  And  some  librarians  hastily  assume  that 
the  persons  who  leave  Hardy  and  Meredith,  Marion  Crawford, 
and  even  Frank  Stockton,  to  read  an  account  of  somebody's 
table-rappings,  are  being  '  educated. '  And  they  crow  with 
pride. " 


CROWD-PSYCHOLOGY  IN  THE  THEATER 

THE  SUPERIOR  critic  often  wonders  why  a  manager, 
in  selecting  some  particular  play  for  production,  could 
ever  have  deluded  himself  into  thinking  the  public  would 
care  for  it.  The  manager  frequently  retorts  that  in  reading  a 
play  there  is  no  possible  way  to  gage  the  public's  caprice- 
True,  the  public's  judgment  of  a  play  may  often  be  capricious, 
we  are  told  by  Miss  Mary  Shaw,  yet  that  is  not  all  there  is  to- 
it,  and  she  helps  us  to  understand  the  strange  verdicts  of  audi- 
tors by  opening  up  to  us  something  of  the  psychology  of  audi- 
ences. In  the  theater  one  laughs  or  weeps  "  in  sympathy  with 
the  rest  of  the  audience,"  she  says,,  while  in  reading  the  play 
alone  those  same  situations  impress  one  but  s'ightly,  if  at  all. 
Miss  Shaw  is  one  of  the  most  intellectual  women  on  our  stage 
to-day  and  speaks  from  a  large  and  varied  experience.  It  is. 
worth  the  attention  of  our  younger  actors  when  she  observes, 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  that  effects  "  produced  upon  the 
stage  should  be  prepared  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  psychology  of  the  audience."  Ignorance  of  this  great  prin- 
ciple often  brings  disaster: 

"  While  we  are  cudgeling  our  brains  as  to  the  reason  why  an 
interesting  piece  of  work  has  failed,  if  we  were  a  little  deeper 
students  and  a  little  wiser  in  our  deductions,  we  should  realize 
this  powerful  effect.  If  playwrights  would  only  talk  to  actors- 
as  well  as  stage  managers  they  would  be  saved  from  many  a 
pitfall.  The  playwright  and  the  stage  manager  are  too  apt  to 
consider  the  emotional  rather  than  the  intelligent  side  of  the 
audience.  The  audience  has  a  certain  sense  of  justice  and  a 
pretty  keen  appreciation  of  the  ethics  of  the  play ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has — through  bad  training,  in  not  being  able  to 
look  at  a  sane  and  true  presentation  of  life — a  childlike  desire 
that  everything  should  end  happily.  Consequently  the  play- 
wright often  has  to  turn  completely  aside  from  the  justice  and 
logical  sequence  of  his  play  in  order  to-  end  it  in  a  way  that  will 
please  the  public." 

The  mob  spirit  in  audiences  explains  much,  she  observes ; 
and  this  teaches  us  why  "  it  is  important  that  the  general 
knowledge  and  taste  of  the  people  should  be  raised. "  The  actor, 
to  succeed,  "  must  always  keep  in  the  background  of  his  mind 
the  change  of  the  mental  attitude  of  man  when  he  ceases  to  be 
an  individual  and  becomes  a  part  of  a  crowd."    This  principle- 
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enables  actors  to  hold  their  audiences  practically  in  the  palm 
of  their  hands,  and  to  do  extraordinary  things  with  them-- 
"  things  that  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  play  and  to  which 
one  would  suppose  the  least  observant  of  auditors  would  in- 
stantly 'catch  on.'  "     Miss  Shaw  gives  us  a  curious  instance: 

"  Apropos  of  this  is  the  case  of  Tom  Keene,  the  tragedian. 
Mr.  Keene  was  at  a  club  one  night,  when  he  and  Mr.  Robson 
and  Mr.  Crane  were  discussing  the  peculiar  attitude  of  audiences 
that  will  allow  an  actor  to  introduce  some  perfectly  irrelevant 
piece  of  business  without  the  absurdity  of  it  being  realized. 
He  made  the  a.ssertion  that  there  was  hardly  anything,  for  in- 
stance, that  he,  a  tragedian,  could 
not  do— if  he  did  it  in  a  grave 
manner — that  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  audience.  Mr.  Rob- 
son  and  Mr.  Crane,  being  comedi- 
ans and  having  great  respect  for 
the  serious  drama,  thought  he  was 
exaggerating.  These  gentlemen 
were  playing  in  the  same  city  at 
the  time  and,  having  no  Wednes- 
day matinee,  went  to  see  Keene  in 
a  performance  of  'East  Lynne. ' 
They  were  late,  but  were  silently 
creeping  down  to  their  seats  dur- 
ing the  scene  where  Sir  Francis 
Levison  is  taunting  Lady  Isabelle, 
when  they  were  shocked  to  a  stand- 
still. Most  of  the  women  were  in 
tears,  some  were  even  hysterical 
with  sympathy.  Mr.  Keene,  with 
the  prescience  of  the  old-fashioned 
actor,  which  enabled  him  to  see 
everything  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
audience  as  well,  detected  his  two 
comedian  friends  as  they  were 
sneaking  to  their  seats.  He  was 
in  a  modern  frock  coat  and  carried 
a  tall  hat  in  his  hand.  He  had  just 
delivered  one  of  his  most  cutting 
remarks  to  Ladij  Isabelle,  when  he 
placed  his  right  hand  on  the  floor, 
quietly  turned  a  somersault,  came 
up  again  and  went  on  in  the  same 
strain.  The  blood  of  the  two  come- 
dians turned  cold  in  their  veins — 
they  expected  nothing  less  than  a 
small-sized  riot  in  the  theater. 
But  not  a  sound.  The  audience 
evidently  took  it  as  a  perfectly  natural  piece  of  business  in 
the  situation.  When  Keene  came  into  the  club  afterward  the 
two  comedians  remarked  in  chorus :  '  The  drinks  are  on  us. ' 
Of  course  Tom  Keene  was  a  wonder ;  and  I  suppose  he  did  the 
miracle  with  perfect  gravity  and  very  quickly." 

The  smaller  towns,  where  "  one-night  stands  "  are  the  rule, 
produce  audiences  that  exhibit  curious  traits  dubbed  "  Puritani- 
cal" by  this  writer.     Thus : 

"  In  the  modern  plays  there  are  often  scenes  of  realistic  love- 
making.  In  cities  of  any  size  these  are  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  a  taste  for  them  has  been  so  developed  that  they 
are  really  enjoyed ;  but  in  one-night  stands  there  is  apt  to  be 
the  old-fashioned  Puritan  taste  in  the  audience,  making  them 
feel  that  there  is  something  indelicate  and  improper  in  witness- 
ing this  sort  of  work  in  the  society  of  other  people.  From  the 
lower  part  of  the  house,  where  the  people  are  well  behaved, 
the  actor  is  made  aware  of  a  shy  disapprobation  only.  But  this 
is  very  chilling.  From  the  upper  gallery,  where  they  have  not 
learned  to  suppress  their  feelings,  he  gets  the  expression  of 
the  strange  effect  that  these  scenes  produce  in  the  form  of 
ribald  remarks,  imitation  of  kissing,  and  so  forth.  Between 
the  two  extremes,  springing  from  exactly  the  same  dislike  of 
an  intimate  presentation  of  what  they  have  been  taught  is  not 
to  be  publicly  exhibited,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  will  happen  un- 
less the  actor  has  the  artistic  strength  to  overcome  all  this  dis- 
approbation and  be  true  to  his  training  and  his  author. 

"  I  remember  playing  in  '  The  Hunchback  '  in  one  of  these 
places.  In  the  scene  between  Modus  and  Helen,  she  is  using 
every  wile  in  an  old-fashioned  way  to  get  him  to  kiss  her;  in 
fact,  she  does  everything  in  the  world  except  ask  him  point 
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blank.  The  scene  is  strung  out  to  some  length.  On  this  par- 
ticular night,  when  I  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  in  this 
strange  courting-scene  and  had  been  beating  back  this  strange 
feeling  of  delicacy — this  feeling  that  I  was  immodest  and 
brazen,  which,  unless  there  is  some  manifestation  from  the 
upper  gallery,  always  brings  an  oppressive  silence — out  of  this 
strange,  cold  quiet  came  the  impatient  voice  of  a  man  from 
the  top  gallery:  '  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  kiss  her !'  As  Modus, 
in  the  play,  was  never  supposed  to  realize  what  Helen  wanted 
or  to  have  the  least  idea  of  kissing  her,  this  had  a  very  bad 
effect  on  the  denouement  of  the  scene." 

A  puzzling  experience  befell  this  actress  when  touring  with 

Ibsen's  "Ghosts."  She  was  play- 
ing in  towns  adjoining  Chicago 
shortly  after  the  disastrous  Iro- 
quois Theater  fire  in  that  city.  It 
was  feared  that  the  fire  scene  in 
"  Ghosts  "  might  cause  alarm  and 
possibly  panic  in  the  audience,  so 
steps  were  taken  to  obviate  the 
disaster.     With  these  results: 

"  We  decided  that  some  one  must 
go  before  the  curtain  after  the 
first  act  and  explain  the  situation 
that  was  to  come— warn  the  people 
who  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
play.  It  seemed  to  be  a  very  fair- 
sized  house  in  spite  of  the  gloom 
that  the  tragedy  had  cast  over 
everything.  This  was  a  college 
town  where,  by  reason  of  the 
character  of  the  play  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  author — Ibsen— we 
had  before  us  the  best  element  of 
the  population.  At  the  proper 
time  the  stage  manager  stept  out 
and  made  the  announcement  in  re- 
gard to  the  fire  scene  in  the  second 
act.  He  explained  that  his  reason 
for  doing  this  was  due  to  the  late 
Iroquois  affair.  He  feared  that, 
owing  to  the  nervousness  that 
every  one  felt,  a  panic  might  be 
precipitated  if  the  situation  were 
not  understood. 

"  Most  singularly  and  unac- 
countably, the  manager's  remarks 
were  greeted  with  ribald  laughter.  Here  was  a  psychological 
phenomenon  that  it  was  hard  to  explain  or  understand.  The 
manager  was  terribly  shocked,  completely  nonplused ;  and  in 
this  condition  he  found  the  actors,  who  were  awaiting  him  be- 
hind the  curtain.  This  was  a  university  town  and  yet  there 
had  apparently  been  no  appreciation  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
announcement  by  the  manager  had  been  made,  or  realization  of 
the  circumstances  that  prompted  it. 

"  I  dwell  upon  the  peculiar  social  quality  of  the  audience  be- 
cause the  very  next  night  we  played  in  a  manufacturing  town. 
On  this  occasion  the  stage  manager  flatly  refused  to  make  any 
announcement.  He  had  had  his  little  experience  and  did  not 
wish  to  try  it  again.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  for  one  of  the 
actors  to  warn  the  audience.  There  was  obviously  a  different 
class  of  people  throughout  the  house.  Particularly,  as  was 
always  the  case  in  '  Ghosts,'  the  top  of  the  house — that  is,  the 
two  balconies — was  heavy,  the  class  of  people  there  being  cc  m- 
posed  of  workmen,  machinists,  and  the  like.  The  actor  made 
an  announcement  similar  to  that  made  the  night  before.  There 
was  a  moment  of  absolute  silence,  as  if  the  feelings  that 
had  been  created  by  the  Iroquois  disaster  were  coming  to 
the  surface  again.  Then  there  was  a  terrific  round  of 
applause. 

"  It  remains  for  the  psychologist  to  tell  us  why  these  two  audi- 
ences treated  the  situation  so  differently.  We  could  only  think 
that  the  peculiar  nervousness  which  so  often  finds  expression 
in  hysterical  laughter  accounted  for  the  curious  occurrence  in 
the  first  instance.  However,  in  college  cities,  where  the  under- 
graduates frequently  fill  the  galleries,  the  actor  is  very  liable 
to  meet  with  an  effect  opposite  to  that  which  he  usually  pro- 
duces. Actors  are  well  aware  of  this  fact  and  dread  the  college 
boys'  presence  and  its  influence  on  the  play." 
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ANOTHER  SUNDAY  IN  THE  WEEK 

THOSE  WHO  think  we  are  already  overburdened  with 
holidays  from  business  are  given  a  harder  nut  to  crack 
in  the  consideration  of  fifty-two  additional  ones.  This 
is  a  proposition,  made  in  all  seriousness  by  The  Watchman 
(Baptist,  Boston),  with  emphasis,  it  may  be  said,  not  on  the 
need  of  holidays,  but  on  the  relief  of  the  Lord's  day.  Dr. 
Newell  Dwig-ht  Hillis  may  be  the  instigator  of  this  idea  in  as- 
serting that  this  country  needs  two  Sundays  a  week,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  out  that  if  the  practise  of  the  earliest 
Jewish-Christian  churches  had  been  followed,  two  rest  days  is 
just  what  the  Christian  world  would  have  had.  The  Watch7nan 
reenforces  his  claim  with  these  historic  facts : 

"The  earliest  converts  to  Christianity  were  Jews,  and  they 
continued,  after  their  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  to 
observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week. 
After  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
the  Christians  began  to  observe  this  day  as  a  day  of  Christian 
assembly  to  worship  their  risen  Lord.  So  these  early  Jewish 
Christians  had  a  day  of  rest  and  a  day  for  worship  every  week. 
We  have  stated  before  and  we  repeat,  that  it  is  our  conviction 
that  this  is  the  proper  order  for  Christians. 

"  There  has  never  been  given  any  entirely  satisfactory  reason 
why  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  should  be  abandoned  as  a  day 
of  rest.  The  example  of  Jesus  showed  that  it  was  a  day  for 
hospitality,  a  day  for  visiting  friends,  a  day  of  cessation  from 
labor,  and  for  such  simple  enjoyment  as  would  best  recreate  the 
energies  worn  with  the  week  of  labor.  There  never  has  been 
any  good  reason  for  transferring  the  rest  and  recreation  appro- 
priate to  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the  Christian  Lord's  Day.  The 
two  are  entirely  different  in  their  meaning  and  purpose.  The 
latter  is  a  day  for  worship  and  remembrance  of  the  risen  Lord, 
and  also  for  service.  It  was  not  intended  as  a  day  of  rest,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  refraining  from  secular  labor  means  rest.  The 
Lord's  Day  should  be  the  busiest  day  of  the  week,  but  filled 
with  Christian  worship  for  the  Lord,  and  service  for  our 
fellow  men." 

Under  the  present  consolidation  of  the  two  into  one,  points 
out  The  Watchman,  we  have  a  large  part  of  the  people  observ- 
mg  the  day  according  to  the  ideas  appropriate  to  the  Jewish 
Sabbath ;  visiting,  driving,  feasting,  and  in  recreation ;  while 
the  most  devoted  Christians  observe  the  day  as  the  Lord's  Day, 
in  Christian  worship  and  activity,  and  never  have  a  day  of  real 
rest  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year.     Moreover : 

"  The  mistake  made  in  trying  to  unite  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
with  the  Christian  Lord's  Day,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  disregard  of  the  proper  observance  of  Sunday  or  the  Lord's 
Day.  In  the  laws  given  to  Moses  it  was  ordered  that  men 
should  cease  from  labor  on  one  day  in  seven.  The  injunctions 
against  toil  were  strict  and  severe.  But  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment contains  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  intended  that  the 
day  should  be  devoted  wholly  to  religious  observances,  such  as 
have  always  been  considered  appropriate  to  the  Christian  Lord's 
Day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practise  of  the  Jews,  indorsed 
by  the  example  of  our  Lord  himself,  made  it,  as  we  have  said, 
a  day  of  rest  from  toil  and  of  social  enjoyment.  The  need  of 
such  a  day  once  in  seven  is  founded  in  the  physical  and  social 
needs  of  man,  and  is  sanctioned' by  God.  The  attempt  to  induce 
people  generally  to  devote  this  divinely  sanctioned  rest  day  to 
the  observances  proper  to  the  Christian  Lord's  Day  has  always 
been  a  failure ;  and  we  frankly  say  that  we  believe  it  always 
will  be  a  failure,  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  constitution  of 
man  and  to  the  divine  command  to  cease  from  all  labor  on  one 
■  Jay  in  seven." 

Instead  of  continuing  the  "  vain  endeavor  to  induce  the  world 
to  abandon  the  divinely  ordained  day  of  rest  for  the  activities 
of  the  Christian  Lord's  Day,"  Christians  are  urged  to  lend  all 
their  influence  for  the  reestablishment  of  Saturday  as  a  day  of 
rest.     This  journal  sees  a  trend  in  this  direction  even  now : 

"  It  is  already  generally  observed  as  a  half-holiday,  and  there 


is  a  strong  and  growing  tendency  to  make  it  a  whole  holiday. 
Several  large  corporations,  like  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
the  publishers  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and,  we  think,  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  give  all 
their  employees,  except  a  few,  to  keep  on  necessary  work,  a 
full  holiday  every  Saturday.  It  only  needs  the  strong  and 
definite  approval  of  the  Christian  Church,  of  the  seventh  day 
as  a  day  for  rest  and  recreation,  to  establish  it  definitely  and 
generally  as  such  a  day. 

"  The  way  would  then  be  open  for  calling  upon  all  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  day  for  Christian  worship  and 
activity,  a  day  to  be  devoted  to  attendance  on  public  Christian 
worship,  and  a  day  for  deeds  of  charity,  fraternal  helpfulness, 
and  Christian  love.  We  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  that 
all  the  people  would  at  once  accept  the  Christian  meaning  and 
use  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  we  are  confident  that  if 
given  Saturday  as  a  day  for  rest  and  recreation,  such  multitudes 
would  joyfully  adopt  the  habits  appropriate  to  the  Christian 
Lord's  Day  that  all  the  churches  now  built  would  be  crowded 
to  the  doors  with  cheerful  worshipers,  the  power  of  the  Church 
would  be  immeasurably  increased,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  would  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact." 


CARDINAL  GIBBONS  ON  MR.  EDISON'S 
THEOLOGY 


THE  DISTINGUISHED  Catholic  prelate.  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, has  been  putting  Mr.  Edison  into  the  same  cate- 
gory with  Darwin  as  a  warning  against  coo  excessive 
devotion  to  scientific  pursuits.  Darwin,  as  we  all  know,  be- 
moaned at  the  end  of  his  life  that  his  preoccupation  with  sci- 
entific ideas  had  atrophied  his  sense  of  poetry  and  music.  The 
Cardinal  thinks  religion  must  be  included  whether  Darwin  said 
so  or  not.  Mr.  Edison  drew  these  remarks  from  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons by  an  interview  published  in  The  Columbian  Magazine 
(Washington).  There  Mr.  Edison  admits  his  belief  in  Dar- 
win's theories,  but  thinks  that. "  evolution  does  not  entirely 
explain  the  wondrous  facts  of  nature."  He  goes  no  further  in 
his  acceptance  of  the  canons  of  spiritual  truth  than  aflfirming 
his  belief  in  a  Supreme  Intelligence.  The  theological  concep- 
tion of  God  is  rejected;  religions  are  declared  to  be  "nothing 
but  formalities  and  side-issues."  "  Religious  faiths  and  creeds," 
he  asserts,  "have  greatly  hampered  our  development."  When 
the  churches  learn  to  take  the  "  rational  view  of  things,"  "  when 
they  become  true  schools  of  ethics  and  stop  teaching  fables, 
they  will  be  more  effective  than  ever."  He  seriously  doubts 
"  if  Christ,  the  greatest  moral  teacher  of  them  all,  laid  claim 
to  actual  divinity."  Expressions  like  these  lead  the  Cardinal, 
who  replies  in  a  later  number  of  The  Columbian,  to  suspect 
that  Mr.  Edison's  "  acquaintance  with  theology  is  almost  limited 
to  fragmentary  reminiscences  of  sermons  heard  in  boyhood 
days."  He  asserts  that  the  scientist  has  been  "dogmatic  with- 
out troubling  himself  to  give  any  proofs."  He  picturesquely 
accuses  Mr.  Edison  of  assuming  the  prerogative  of  a  pope,  who, 
however,  it  is  added,  "does  not  dogmatize  until  the  question 
has  been  discust  for  centuries  and  settled  by  the  voice  of  ex- 
perts." The  learned  divine  is  puzzled  to  place  Mr.  Edison  any- 
where in  the  scheme  of  things,  saying  of  him : 

"  Here  is  a  scientist  who  proclaims  dogmas  to  the  public,  and 
he  seems  to  ask  us  to  believe  them — because  he  believes  them. 

"  If  he  spoke  as  the  head  of  a  school  he  might  refer  us  to 
their  arguments  ;  but  I  do  not  know  for  whom  he  speaks.  Not 
for  the  materialists,  because  he  believes  matter  can  not  explain 
all ;  not  for  the  idealists,  for  he  believes  in  matter ;  not  for  the 
monists,  evidently  ;  not  for  the  agnostics,  for  he  acknowledges 
a  Supreme  Intelligence ;  nor  for  the  pantheists,  so  far  at  least 
as  he  reveals  his  mind. 

"  In  fact,  I  can  not  place  Mr.  Edison.  I  do  not  know  any 
school  that  would  claim  him.  All  I  can  be  sure  of  is  that  he 
dogmatizes  on  his  own  account. 
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"  The  most  striking  instance  of  his  dogmatism  is  his  funda- 
mental assertion — that  cells  have  intelligence.  Mr.  Edison  does 
not  prove  this;  he  does  not  try  to  prove  it;  he  asserts  it  over 
and  over  again,  and  perhaps  some  simple  people  will  believe  it 
is  true.  '  Proof,  proof !  '  he  says.  '  That  is  what  I  have  always 
been  after. '  And  he  claims  to  '  accept  no  scientific  fact  without 
the  final  proof. '  Now,  who  ever  proved  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  cell  ?  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  proof,  not  the  be- 
ginning of  a  proof  for  such 
an  assertion.  Assumption, 
mere  baseless  assumption." 

The  point  in  Mr.  Edison's 
article  upon  which  he  and 
the  prelate  differ  most  radi- 
cally is  the  scientist's  con- 
ception of  the  individual. 
Mr.  Edison  says: 

"  Remember  that  each 
man,  each  woman,  is  made 
up  of  myriads  of  cells.  They, 
not  the  men  and  women,  are 
the  individuals.  We  know 
very  little  of  them,  but  are 
slowly  learning  something. 
The  man  is  not  the  individ- 
ual— the  cell  is.  We  are  no 
more  individuals  than  cities 
are.  Cities  will  not  go  to 
heaven  or  hell,  will  they? 
A  man's  intelligence  is  the 
aggregate  intelligence  of  the 
innumerable  cells  which 
form  him — just  as  the  intel- 
ligence of  a  community  is 
the  aggregate  intelligence  of 
the  men  and  women  who  in- 
habit it.  If  you  cut  your 
hand,  it  bleeds.  Then  you 
lose  cells,  and  that  is  quite 
as  if  a  city  lost  inhabitants 
through  some  tremendous  accident.  Nations  have  been  pun- 
ished for  the  sins  of  individuals  among  their  citizens,  but  no 
•  one  who  is  honest  thinks  that  has  been  just.  The  citizens  who 
had  not  sinned  were  punished  with  the  citizens  who  had.  To 
send  a  human  entity — a  man-intelligence — to  hell  would  be  a 
similar  injustice,  if  the  thing  were  really  conceivable,  which, 
to  me,  it  is  not.  I  can  not  imagine  my  own  self  as  individ- 
ual— I  am  a  collection,  just  as  a  rock  is  a  collection,  tho  of 
another  sort. " 

The  Cardinal  takes  up  this  point  with  the  assertion  that  Mr. 
Edison  "  does  not  mean  what  he  says."     Going  on : 

"  That  would  be  impossible.  If  my  hand  bleeds,  then,  accord- 
ing to  his  theory,  I  lose  part  of  my  intelligence.  If  I  lose  my 
hand,  then  I  lose  more  intelligence ;  and  as  one  of  my  friends 
put  it,  an  appalling  loss  of  mind  would  go  with  the  loss  of  a 
leg  or  when  a  stout  man  reduces  in  flesh. 

"  All  these  remarkable  consequences  are  strictly  involved  in 
Mr.  Edison's  expression  of  his  views.  Assuredly,  he  rejects 
them ;  but  that  only  proves  the  striking  looseness  of  his  lan- 
guage. We  theologians  are  used  to  precision  of  terms  and 
strictness  of  reasoning.  One  or  two  more  interviews  like  this, 
and  the  world  would  have  a  new  idea  of  '  scientific  accuracy.' 

"  Mr.  Edison's  real  view  seems  to  be  that  a  man's  intelligence 
is  composed  of  the  combined  intelligence  of  his  brain-cells. 
He  expresses  this,  practically,  later  in  his  interview  ;  and  this 
saves  him  from  some  of  the  consequences  of  his  former  loose 
expressions. 

"  But  how  does  Mr.  Edison  know  that  a  man's  intelligence  is 
made  up  of  the  combined  intelligence  of  his  brain-cells  ?  He 
claims  to  have  reached  his  conclusions  '  through  the  study  of 
hard  facts  ' ;  we  wish  he,  in  scientific  fashion,  had  given  his 
facts  to  the  world  before  his  conclusion.  The  facts  are  these — 
at  least,  until  Mr.  Edison  produces  new  facts  as  yet  unknown 
to  the  scientific  world;  no  one  knows  anything  about  the  exist- 
ence of  an  intelligent  cell.  No  proof,  not  the  slightest,  has 
ever  been  advanced  to  show  intelligence  in  a  cell.  So  far  as 
science  knows,  there  is  no  more  proof  of  the  existence  of  in- 
telligence in  a  brain-cell  than  there  is  in  the  cells  of  a  potato, 
or  in  the  molecules  of  matter  that  make  up  this  paper. 
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Who  says  he  believes  in  a  Supreme 
Intelligence,  but  in  the  God  of  the 
religious — no. 


"  We  do  know  there  is  a  connection  between  the  brain  and  the 
mind,  that  the  mind  thinks  through  aid  of  the  brain,  as  it  sees 
through  aid  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye ;  but  that  does  not  prove 
the  brain  thinks  any  more  than  it  proves  the  nerves  of  the  eye 
see.  No  more  even  than  it  would  prove  that  thestrings  of  a 
violin  enjoy  their  own  music.  If  we  do  not  know  that  cells 
have  intelligence,  how  can  we  know  that  any  combination  of 
cells  will  produce  intelligence  ?  Yet,  Mr.  Edison  believes 
it.  Assumption  again ;  the 
merest  assumption. 

"  Mr.  Edison  uses  a  com- 
parison to  make  his  ideas 
credible  to  the  people.  He 
says:  '  A  man's  intelligence 
is  the  aggregate  intelligence 
of  the  innumerable  cells  that 
form  him— just  as  the  intel- 
ligence of  a  community  is 
the  aggregate  intelligence 
of  the  men  and  women  who 
inhabit  it.'  Surely,  he  per- 
mits himself  here  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  figure  of  speech. 
We  use  symbolic  language 
when  we  speak  of  the  '  ag- 
gregate intelligence  '  of  a 
community.  The  community 
shows  its  intelligence  only 
through  individuals;  it  is 
made  up  of  individuals  of 
different  degrees  of  intelli- 
gence, of  different  and  often 
contradictory  ideas,  princi- 
ples, and  sentiments.  Mr. 
Edison  could  hardly  choose  a 
less  happy  comparison. 

"  What  does  he  think  hap- 
pens when  an  idea  enters  the 
mind?  Do  all  the  little 
brain-cells  begin  to  debate 
it?  Are  some  of  the  little 
brain-cells  audacious  insur- 
gents and  others  immovable 
stand-patters?  Has  each  intelligent  little  brain-cell  an  opinion 
of  its  own?  How  does  all  this  intellectual  activity  go  on  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  us  ?  How  do  the  brain-cells  manage  finally 
to  reach  an  harmonious  conclusion,  so  harmonious  that  a  politi- 
cal love-feast  seems  like  war  in  comparison  ? 

"  No,  if  the  brain-cells  have  intelligence,  no  scientist  has  ever 
discovered  the  fact.  We  know  nothing,  then,  about  intelligent 
cells ;  but  we  do  know  that  a  man  has  an  intelligent  mind  or 
soul.  We  do  not  distinguish  between  mind  and  soul  in  the  way 
Mr.  Edison  does,  in  his  unphilosophical  terminology ;  the  mind 
is  the  soul  in  its  intellectual  operations.  The  mind  is  one  and 
knows  itself  to  be  one. 

"  Memory  proves  this.  I  remember  the  Civil  War.  The 
little  brain  cells  that  had  these  early  experiences  have  passed 
away,  physiology  tells  us ;  but  I  remain  the  same  individual 
through  all  these  changing  years.  Nothing  is  clearer  to  me 
than  my  own  individuality;  and  the  principle  of  that  is  what 
we  call  the  soul.  Mr.  Edison  speaks  of  '  his  investigations  ' 
into  the  soul ;  he  seems  to  have  looked  for  it  with  a  micro- 
scope. St.  Paul  was  a  truer  philosopher:  for  what  man 
knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  that  is 
in  him?  It  is  only  by  searching  into  our  consciousness  that 
the  nature  of  mind  and  soul  can  be  discovered." 

One  thing  in  Mr.  Edison's  pronouncement  gives  the  Catholic 
prelate  satisfaction.  That  is  the  fact  that  the  scientist  "  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  supreme  intelligence."  There  is  no 
satisfaction  to  be  gained  from  the  scientist's  view  of  immor- 
tality, which  repudiates  the  idea  "as  spoken  fn  the  theologies." 
Mr.  Edison  states  his  view  thus : 

"  Life  goes  on  endlessly,  but  no  more  in  human  beings  than 
in  other  animals,  or,  for  that  matter,  than  in  vegetables. 
Life,  collectively,  must  be  immortal,  human  beings,  individu- 
ally, can  not  be,  as  I  see  it,  for  they  are  not  the  individuals — 
they  are  mere  aggregates  of  cells. 

"  Spirit  ?  There  is  no  such  thing  as  spirit  unless  mind  is 
spirit,  and  mind  is  merely  the  manifestation  of  the  brain- 
machine's  activities." 
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Who  thinks  that  Mr.  Edison's  idea 
of  religion  is  made  up  of  reminiscences 
of  sermons  heard  in  boyhood. 
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TO  REFROCK  THE  MINISTER 

THE  NEWLY  ELECTED  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  confesses  to  puzzlement  over  the  mo- 
tives that  lead  young  men  to  the  ministry.  When  he 
"  hears  some  of  the  things  they  say  "  to  him,  he  thinks  that 
they  are  talking  of  another  profession .  "  Their  motive  is 
to  do  something,  when  it  should  be  to  be  something."  You 
do  not  have  to  be  anything  in  particular  to  be  a  lawyer,  he 
asserts,  with  the  authority  of  experience.  "  I  have  been  a  law- 
yer and  I  know."  No  other  profession  requires  a  "strong 
spiritual  change."  This  truth  is  insisted  upon  because,  so 
Governor  Wilson  thinks,  the  Church,  first  and  last,  "  has  oscil- 
lated in  respect  to  the  position  that  a  minister  ought  to  hold  in 
the  community."  One  is  the  ideal  leading  to  asceticism,  which 
expects  the  minister  to  hold  aloof  from  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  life;  the  other  ideal  requires  that  he  "  take  a  deep 
interest  in  everything  that  affects  the  life  of  the  community 
and  be  at  particular  pains  to  live  as  other  men  live,  and  not  in 
any  way  show  himself  separate  from  the  world,  not  in  any  way 
that,  at  any  rate  externally,  changes  the  current  and  method 
of  his  life."  Dr.  Wilson's  view,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  is  not 
the  latter.  Indeed,  he  charges  (in  The  Christian  Work  and 
Evangelist,  New  York)  that  "  we  have  been  trying  to  unfrock 
the  ministerial  profession,  literally  and  metaphorically."  He 
goes  on  to  say : 

"  We  are  afraid  of  the  frock,  we  are  afraid  of  the  sign,  we 
are  afraid  of  the  touch  of  professionalism.  It  is  a  character- 
istic of  our  time  that  we  wish  to  combine  all  things  without 
differentiation  in  one  single  thing  that  we  call  life,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  we  would  be  at.  The 
consequence  is  that  no  man  sees  distinctly  enough  the  particu- 
lar road  that  he  is  trying  to  tread,  the  particular  function 
which  he  is  trying  to  perform  in  society.  He  says,  '  I  must  be 
a  man,*  by  which  he  means  an  added  general  -force  in  society 
and  not  a  specialized  force  in  society ;  by  which  he  means  that 
he  must  disperse  his  powers  and  not  concentrate  them.  And 
yet  the  difficulty  of  modern  times  is.this  very  dispersion  of  pro- 
fessional energy,  this  obliteration  of  the  lines  that  run  and 
should  run  between  one  calling  and  another.  The  soldier  is 
proud  of  his  uniform  and  of  the  straps  over  his  arms  and 
shoulders,  the  marks  of  his  rank ;  and  every  man  who  counts 
for  as  much  of  direct  force  as  the  soldier  counts  for  ought  to 
be  proud  of  the  things  that  distinguish  his  calling.  I  trust  that 
no  man  will  go  into  the  ministry  with  the  hope  that  he  can  con- 
ceal himself  in  the  crowd,  so  that  no  man  may  know  that  he  is 
a.  minister.  I  hope  that  he  may  plan  his  life  so  that  nobody 
may  ever  associate  with  him  without  knowing  that  he  is  a 
minister." 

The  obvious  way  of  doing  this  would  be  "  by  resuming  the 
costume,  by  resuming  the  ritual,  by  resuming  the  aloofness 
and  separateness  from  the  world."  "  That  would  be  better  than 
nothing,"  observes  the  writer;  but  something  else  is  more 
important : 

"  The  Protestant  minister  has  too  much  forgotten  the  ideals 
of  this  separate  priesthood.  What  is  it  that  the  minister  should 
try  to  do  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  minister  should  try  to  re- 
mind his  fellow  men  in  everything  that  he  does,  and  in  every- 
thing that  he  says,  that  eternity  is  not  future,  but  present; 
that  there  is  in  every  transaction  of  life  aline  that  connec  s  it 
with  eternity,  and  that  our  lives  are  but  the  visible  aspect  of 
the  experiences  of  our  spirits  upon  the  earth ;  that  we  are  liv- 
ing here  as  spirits ;  that  our  whole  conduct  is  to  be  influenced 
by  things  that  are  invisible,  of  which  we  must  be  constantly  re- 
minded lest  our  eyes  should  be  gluttonously  filled  with  the  things 
that  are  visible ;  that  we  should  be  reminded  that  there  lurks 
everywhere,  not  ungraciously  and  with  forbidding  mien,  but 
graciously  and  with  salvation  on  its  countenance,  the  image 
and  the  memory  of  Christ,  going  a  little  journey  through- the 
earth  to  remind  men  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  of  the  brother- 
hood of  men,  of  the  journey  that  all  spirits  are  taking  to  the 
land  that  is  unseen  and  to  which  they  are  all  to  come 

"  Now  the  world  is  not  going  to  be  saved  except  the  minister 
model  himself  on  Christ.     The  world  is  not  going  to  be  evan- 


gelized unless  the  minister  distinguish  himself  from  the  com- 
munity. The  Church  is  not  going  to  recover  its  authority 
among  men  until  its  ministers  display  their  credentials  in  their 
lives,  by  showing  that  the  thought  that  is  in  them  is  always 
the  thought  that  makes  for  salvation  ;  that  they  will  not  teach 
the  things  that  are  impure ;  that  they  will  not  play  with  the 
things  that  are  dangerous ;  that  they  are  not  reformers,  but 
ministers  of  Christ.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  Christ  was  not 
a  reformer?  Not  that  he  would  have  frowned  upon  a  reformer, 
but  he  was  not  a  reformer.  He  was  not  organizing  men  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  reconstruct  and  better 
human  life..  He  was  supplying  the  whole  motive  force  of  that 
and  everything  else. " 


CLOSING  THE    MAILS  ON  SUNDAY 

THE  POSTAL  employees'  effort  to  secure  Sunday  closing 
in  the  department  is  meeting  at  least  with  a  promissory 
form  of  success.  The  authorities  at  Washington  give 
assurance  that  they  will  cooperate,  asserting  that  they  "  desire 
to  employ  only  a  sufficient  number  to  prevent  congestion." 
Senator  Burkitt's  efforts  to  get  a  bill  through  making  the 
closing  universal  ought,  in  the  view  of  certain  religious  jour- 
nals, to  find  support  in  the  example  of  those  communities  where 
closing  prevails.  Detroit,  for  example,  is  one  of  these,  we  are 
told,  which  finds  its  400,000  population  willing  to  suspend  curios- 
ity one  day  in  the  week  as  to  what  the  mails  are  to  bring  them. 
The  Continent  (Chicago)  seems  to  imply  that  curiosity  and  not 
necessity  is  at  the  basis  of  the  hardships  of  the  postal  clerks. 
It  has  this  to  say : 

"  One  need  make  no  long  or  extensive  investigation  to  dis- 
cover that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  apply  at  carrier 
offices  for  mail  on  Sunday  receive  none,  while  probably  not  one 
in  a  thousand  is  in  genuine  need  of  receiving  his  letters  twenty- 
four  hours  in  advance  of  the  week-day  delivery.  Christian 
people  everywhere  have  an  unescapable  responsibility  in  this 
situation.  They  should  not  only  refrain  from  joining  the  num- 
ber whose  heedlessness  works  injustice,  but  they  should  prompt- 
ly indicate  to  their  postmaster  that  they  have  no  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  Postmasters  are  quite  as  desirous 
as  any  one  to  avoid  Sunday  work,  if  they  can  be  supported  by 
public  sentiment." 

The  Baptist  Commonwealth  (Philadelphia)  also  inclines  to 
the  view  that  the  Post-office  Department  "  is  one  place  where 
Sunday  work  can  be  diminished  practically  to  the  harm  of  no 
one  and  to  the  discomfort  of  few."    We  read  further: 

"  Certain  it  is,  postmen  have  their  right  to  Sunday  rest  and 
privilege  of  worship,  as  others.  The  Government  and  people 
have  no  right  to  require  them  to  obey  the  Eighth  Commandment 
and  forbid  them  to  obey  the  Fourth.  No  one  can  do  his  best 
work  when  called  to  his  task  seven  days  in  the  week.  An  im- 
portant reason  for  closing  the  post-office  on  the  Lord's  Day  is 
because  of  the  harm  that  comes  from  secularizing  the  day  of 
rest  and  worship  by  the  delivery  of  mail.  Business  letters  are 
given  out,  which  promotes  the  spirit  of  business  on  the  Sabbath. 
One  of  the  business  men  of  Denver,  where  the  people  are  peti- 
tioning for  Sunday  closing,  said  :  '  When  I  get  my  mail  on  Sab- 
bath I  always  get  mail  that  disturbs  my  attention  while  at 
church.  I  want  the  office  closed,  so  as  to  allow  my  mind  to  be 
free  for  religious  duties  on  that  day.'  An  open  post-office  is 
one  of  the  prominent  factors  in  secularizing  the  day,  and  break- 
ing down  the  Sabbath  of  rest  and  worship.  Another  harmful 
result  from  the  Sunday  mail  is  that  children  are  trained  there- 
by to  secularize  the  Sabbath.  When  children  are  allowed  to  go 
to  the  post-office  from  Sunday-school  they  will  likely  go  to  other 
places  more  distracting.  As  many  as  five  persons  from  one 
family  call  for  mail  on  the  Sabbath  often.  Such  practise  is 
not  training  the  children  to  '  remember  the  Sabbath  and  keep 
it  holy.'  There  is  no  more  reason  for  a  post-office  to  be  open 
on  the  Sabbath  than  for  a  bank  or  store.  Urgent  messages  are 
not  sent  by  inail.  There  is  as  much  cheer  in  a  letter  received 
on  Monday  as  if  received  on  Sunday.  People  have  become  ac- 
customed to  shopping  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  are 
content;  banks  close  at  noon  Saturday,  and  the  public  sanction 
the  rule ;  so  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  six-day  mail.  It  is 
hoped  that  pastors  will  lead  this  movement  throughout  the 
country." 
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giving  the  greatest  val  ic  to  the  Dusseldorf    &  Company.     $2.    By  mail,  S2. 20. 
gallery,  now  a  part  of  the  Munich  collection.        The  eight  million  women  here  referred  to 
The  Dutch,   Flemish,   Italian,  Spanish,  and   in  the  title  are  the  clul>women  of  America. 
French  schools  have  a  chapter  each  with  a   The    volume   chronicles    the    club-woman's 
comprehensive  description  of  the  represcnta-   achievements,  tho  the  author  wishes  the  book 
tives  of  each  and  frequent  and  beautiful  illus-   to  stand  for  something  much  more  vital.    Miss 
trations  in  full-page  plates;    also  a    history   Dorr  has  endless  enthusiasm  and  presents  her 
of  the  lives  of  the  masters  and  tlieir  influence    sul)ject  clearly  and  forcefully 
one    on    the    other.     The    (,id 
Pinakothek    "is,    in    some    re- 
spects, unrivaled  by  any  gallery 
of    Europe;     nowhere    is    there 
such    an    opportunity   for   the 
study  of  Rubens,  and  nowhere 
will  one  find  such  a  judiciously 
selected  wealth  of  pictures  cov- 
ering so  wide  a  range  of  schools 
and  styles." 

The  New  Pinakothek  "gives 
no  connected  outline  of  the  de- 
velopment of  painting  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  either  in  its 
content?  or  its  arrangement," 
but  this  is  not  intended  tj  di- 
minish one's  pleasure  in  what 
the  gallery  does  offer,  and  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  s'.ory, 
the  anecdote,  the  allegory,  the 
city  vi  nv  will  find  in  the  gallery 
al)undant    and  intjresting    ma- 


IToward's  End. 
Putnam's  Sons. 


12mo,  pp.  421. 
81.3.>  net. 
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useful  purpo.se  in  the  hbraries  of  detectives 
and  criminologists,  who  study  the  subject 
as  a  physician  studies  disea.ses — to  learn  the 
.symptoms  and  prevent,  if  possible,  the  de- 
veloping efTect  of  the  malady. 

Evans.  M.  A.  B.  The  Moonlight  Sonata  and 
Other  Verses.  12mo,  pp.  172.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     SI. 25  net. 

Forster,  E.  .M. 
New  York;    G.  P. 

Ilecker.  Eugene  A.  A  Short  History  of  Wo- 
men's llights.  From  the  Days  of  Augustus  to  the 
Present  Time.  With  Special  Reference  to  England 
and  the  United  States.  12mo,  '  p.  292.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     SI. 50  net. 

The  writer,  who  is  an  avowed  advocate  of 
She  shows  how   woman's  suffrage,  sketches  briefly  the  legal 

status  of  woman  under  Roman, 
Canon,  and  English  law,  and 
under  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  of  our  Union.  In  his 
final  chapter  he  considers  in 
turn,  but  answers  rather  inade- 
quately, five  cf  the  principal 
contentions  against  ecjual  suf- 
frage, and  then,  dropping  the 
vexed  question  of  votes,  pleads 
for  full  equality  of  the  sexes  in 
all  other  respects. 

Hopkins.  Albert  A.  (Editor).  The 
Scientific  American  Cyclopedia  of 
Formulas,  i  p.  1077.  New  York: 
Munn  &  Co.     So  net. 

This  valuable  work  is  the  re- 
sult of  several  years  of  re- 
search on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, assisted  by  a  corps  of 
specialists.  It  contains  more 
than  15,000  formulas  and  proc- 
esses. The  editors  have  been 
most  cathohc  in  their  selections. 


terial.    In  regard  to  the  Schack 
G  tilery,  the  author  says:    "The 

Schack  Gallery,  which  was  brought  together  the  club  woman  has  established  playgrounds  The  book  is  equally  valuable  for  the  home, 
during  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  for  the  children,  shortened  the  hours  and  office,  factory,  or  workshop.  A  notable 
nineteenth  century,  is  the  most  important  ameliorated  the  conditions  of  the  working  feature  is  the  appendix  of  150  pages  consist- 
private  gallery  of  C.erman  paintings  of  that  women,  and  fought  for  social  purity;  in  fact,  ing  of  notes  on  Chemical  Manipulations, 
period."     Count    Schack     bequeathed     tliis    striven  for  all  kinds  of  upward  progress.    The    AX'eights,    and    Measures,    and  miscellaneous 

needof  improvement  in  factory  conditions  and    formulas.    The  editor  makes  no  extravagant 

woman's  evident  adaptability  for  such  work    claim  when   he  says,  the  volume  is  "as  in- 

arc  dwelt  on  at  length  and  a  clear  account  of   dispensable  as  a  dictionary  and  more  useful." 

the  evils  that  beset  the  domestic  servant  are 

given  with  an  appeal  for  relief  in  the  shape  of 

healthy  pleasure    resorts    and    clean  public 

dance   halls.      Ilor   strongest   appeal   is   for 

"votes  for  women,"  but  in  that  she  is  more 

J,  -...„ ,  descriptive  than  argumentative  and  wisely 

tirely  adequate.    It  discusses  with  the  greatest   keeps  silence  in  regard  to  some  of  the  dis-   agreements  made  between  the  several  govern 

graceful  actions   of  the  militant   sufTragist.    "^^"t^'    ^'^"^  ^^'^  b^<^"  estabhshed  a  sort  of 

The  book   contains  many  pictures  of  well-    Common    Law    m    international    questions 

known  club-women.- 


wonderful  collection  t j  the  German  Emperor 
and  it  was  his  determination  that  kept  it  in 
Mimich. 

Askins,  Charles.  The  American  Shotgun.  Cloth, 
8vo.  Cooiously  illustrated.  321  pp.  New  York: 
Outing  PublLs  .ing  Co.     §2. 

As  a  book  fully  covering  all  that  one  who 
uses,  or  desires  to  use,  a  shotgun  i:i  this 
country,  might  ask  to  know,  this  seems  en 


Internoscia,  Jerome.  New  Code  of  International 
I.aw.  J'olio,  pp.  1003.  New  York:  The  Interna- 
tional Code  Company.    S12. 

International  Law  since  the  days  of  Grotius 
has  largely  been  a  matter  of  custom  and  tradi- 
tion guided  by  and  interpreting  treaties  and 


particularity  and  candor  the  manufacture, 
style,  and  comparative  advantages  of  all 
worthy  sorts  of  firearms  of  this  kind;  and 
then  devotes  an  equal  space  to  instruction 
as  to  their  care  and  use  in  the  field.  The 
book  is  up  to  date,  and  strong  in  its  belief 
that  the  most  improved  styles  arc  the  best — 
that  is,  that  the  growth  of  the^rt  of  gunma- 
king  has  been  in  the  right  direction,  and  has 
resulted  in  the  fact  that  American  shotguns 
are  now  the  best  in  the  world.  These  im- 
l^rovemcnts  have  made  the  art  of  wing- 
shooting,  at  least,  very  different  from  what 
it  used  to  bo;  and  Mr.  Askins  is  probably  safe 
in  his  claim  that  his  present  treatise  on  that 
art  is  both  new  and  much  needed. 

Camp.  Samuel  G.  The  Fine  Art  of  Fishing. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  177.  New  York:  OutinK 
Pub.  Co.     SI. 


Duke.  Thomas  S.  Celebrated  Crimiml  Cases  of 
America,  t  loth.  8vo,  pp.  656.  Portraits.  San 
Francisco:  J.  D.  Barry  &  Co.    S3. 

If  the  newspapers  are  right  in  giving  a 
great  amount  of  space  to  crimes  and  criminal 
trials,  on  the  theory  (and  experience)  that 
most  readers  are  more  interested  in  this  than  in 
any  other  class  of  news,  then  this  book  should 
find  a  very  wide  pul)lic  eager  for  it.  It  con- 
sists wholly  of  matter-of-fact,  and  no  doubt 
extremely  accurate,  histories  of  the  crimes  ings  and  quarrels  may  be  settled  without 
in  the  United  States,  and  especially  on  the  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  the  bold  but  corn- 
Pacific  Coast,  which  have  attracted  attcn-  mendable  aim  of  Mr.  Internoscia  to  outline 
tion.  The  writer  is  a  captain  of  police  in  such  a  scheme.  That  a  code  of  some  sort 
San  Francisco:  and  his  accounts  take  the  must  sooner  or  later  be  established  is  seen 
cahn,    emotionless  tone   of  a   police-blotter,    from  the  increasing  efforts  which  are  being 


But  as  in  early  days  of  legal  development  trial 
by  an  appeal  to  arms  was  sanctioned  in  the 
case  of  individuals,  so  up  to  the  present  time 
the  arbitrament  of  war  has  been  looked  upon 
as  nothing  barbarous  or  antiquated.  The 
Hague  Tribunal  and  the  Peace  ConTres-ses 
have  not  been  able  so  far  to  abohsh  the  duels 
of  the  peoples,  and  this  may  spring  largely 
from  the  fact  that  no  code  has  as  j-et  been 
recognized  by  all  civilized  nations  on  the 
basis  of  which  international  misunderstand- 
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made  to  find  a  way  of  throwing  off  the  burden 
of  armaments  which  the  various  nations  feel 
themselves  scarcely  able  to  bear.  The  author 
of  the  present  large  work,  which  is  printed  in 
English,  French,  and  Italian,  deserves  high 
praise  for  his  laborious  compilation  which 
could  have  been  accomplished  only  by  one 
learned  in  the  law.  He  is  a  practising  lawyer 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  has  been  Consul 
General  in  Italy.  We  believe  that  this  work 
will  challenge  wide-spread  attention  and  may 
result  eventually  in  inducing  the  Powers  to 
take  such  measures  as  will  make  war  recog- 
nized  as   a   clumsy,    barbarous,    and   costly 


From  Vuuijg*3  "^  The  GrowLli  uf  >iapuleua. 
THE  EARLIEST  PORTRAIT  OF  NAPOLEON HIS  AGE,  16. 

device  for  adjusting  differences  which  might 
just  as  well  be  remedied  by  cahn  and  dis- 
passionate adjudication. 

Jourdan,  Philip.  Cecil  Rhodes,  His  PrivateJLife 
by  his  Private  Secretary.  8vo,  pp.  293.  New 
York:    John  Lane  Co.    $2.50  net. 

Mlchell,  The  Hon.  Sir  Lewis.  The  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Right  Honorable  Cecil  Rhodes, 
1853-1902.  Cloth,  8vo,  portraits,  2  vols.,  pp.  359 
and  355.    New  York:  Mitciiell  ivennerL-y.  $7.50  net. 

The  life  of  a  great  colonial  statesman  and 
empire-builder  like  Rhodes  has  many  sides, 
and  the  personal  and  private  side,  which  is 
really  the  inside  of  that  life,  is  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting.  As  is  too  often  the 
case,  the  private  life  of  Rhodes  while  he 
ruled  a  large  part  of  Africa  was  very  often  a 
subject  of  slander  and  cal tunny,  and  Mr. 
Jourdan  undertakes,  in  this  work,  to  vindi- 
cate his  friend  as  a  good  man,  a  faithful  and 
honest  member  of  society.  There  are, 
naturally,  many  minute  details  of  circum- 
stances which  would  be  known  only  in 
Africa,  and  some  of  them  will  necessarily 
appear  a  little  trivial,  excepting  to  Euro- 
peans in  those  quarters  of  the  world. 

What  will  particularly  interest  the  reader 
is  to  see  the  loyalty  and  confidence  which 
Cecil  Rhodes  was  able  to  inspire  in  a  con- 
fidential collaborator  through  all  the  miser- 
able Radziwill  business.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  revive  an  incident  such  as  this  in  the  life 
of  a  great  political  pioneer,  the  matter  could 
not  have  been  treated  with  more  candor  and 
out  of  a  fuller  knowledge  of  fact  than  it  has 
been  by  the  present  writer  on  whose  vindi- 
cation Cecil  Rhodes  probably  relied.  The 
distinguished  proconsul  of  Africa  did  not 
live  to  enjoy  the  vindication  implied  in  the 
sentence  passed  in  a  court  of  law  upon  the 
unfortunate  princess.  But  his  words  were 
of  half  prophetic  import  when  he  said  to  his 
private  secretary:  "My  boy,  are  you  keep- 
ing a  note  of  everything  that  is  occurring 


round  you?  You  have  great  opportunities. 
One  day  yom*  notes  may  bi  very  valuable." 
And  valuable,  indeed,  they  have  proved  n 
vindicating  a  great  name  from  great  wrong. 

in  tne  formative  period  of  South  Africa — 
now  British  South  Africa  throughout — Cecil 
Rhodes  takes  the  most  conspicuous  space  in 
history  as  he  did  in  life.  He  it  was  who,  per- 
ceiving and  seizing  upon  the  right  moment, 
anticipating  the  future  with  the  business 
sense  of  a  practised  financier,  and  preparing 
for  it  with  the  courage  of  a  brave  and  opti- 
mistic statesman,  taught  his  fellow  colonists 
how  to  enclose  inside  their  political  fence 
the  great  and  productive  area  which  now 
makes  nearly  all  the  southern  half  of  the  con- 
tinent a  part  of  the  British  empire.  Rhodes's 
name  became  known  and  appreciated  all 
over  the  world;  and  Sir  Lewis  Michell's  cir- 
cumstantial history  of  his  political  labors — 
for  so  it  mainly  is — will  be  of  interest  to 
politicians  all  round  the  world,  while  to  South 
Africans  it  will  serve  as  a  history  of  their 
swift  development  to  a  proud  maturity. 

Sir  Lewis  Michell,  ,the  writer  of  the  sec- 
ond of  these  books  on  Rhodes,  was  one  of 
his  right-hand  men  from  the  beginning,  and 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  trusts  and  be- 
quests. Consequently  he  had  access  to  all 
of  Mr.  Rhodes's  papers  whereby  to  refresh  and 
substantiate  his  memory  of  the  schemes  and 
events  in  which  he  largely  shared.  He  tells 
us  that  his  hero's  life  may  suitably  be  divided 
into  three  approximately  equal  parts:  First, 
his  boyhood  and  education  in  England,  where 
he  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  good  old 
yeoman  stock  in  the  Midlands,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  emigrated  to  Natal,  in  1870.  The 
second  period  is  that  in  which  he  amassed  a 
fortune,  amalgamated  the  diamond-mines 
where  other  men  had  failed,  entered  the 
Cape  parliament,  and  learned  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  interior  and  perfected  plans 
for  pacifying  and  possessing  it.  The  third 
period  begins  with  his  founding  the  Char- 
tered Company,  and  the  great  accession  of 
power  and  influence  it  brought  him.  His 
reputation  became  international,  and  his 
ambition  for  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa 
almost  boundless.  This  was  shattered  by  the 
wars  in  the  Transvaal,  and  in  Matabeleland, 
and  for  a  time  his  enemies  overcame  him. 
But  the  outcome  began  to  develop  as  he 
had  prophesied  and  expected,  and  he  was 
fast  winning  anew  the  confidence  of  his 
fellows  when  he  died.  He  was  a  splendid 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  Victorian  age 
of  English  history. 

A  matter  of  special  interest  to  Americans 
fills  one  of  the  appendices,  where  are  given  in 
full  the  terms  of  the  will  and  all  the  documen- 
tary data  connected  with  the  institution  of 
the  Rhodes  Scholarships  at  Oxford. 

McCutcheon,  John  T.  In  Africa.  Hunting  Ad- 
ventures in  the  Big  Game  Country.  Illustrated  with 
Photograohs  and  Cartoons  .by  the  Author.  Cloth, 
8vo,  pp.  400.     Indianapolis:  Bobbs  Merrill  Co. 

Both  authors  and  publishers  have  been 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  turning  of 
public  attention  to  East  Africa,  and  every 
week,  almost,  sees  the  issue  of  some  new 
volume  of  hunting  adventures  in  that  part 
of  the  world  which  is  thus  becoming  rapidly 
sophisticated.  This  latest  rush  for  the  band- 
wagon has  the  merit,  however,  of  bringing 
the  band  itseff,  for  its  author,  otherwise 
celebrated  as  the  cartoonist  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  a  man  more  accustomed  to  amuse 
than  to  instruct  us,  and  who  sees  no  more 
reason  for  taking  Africa  seriously  than  any 
other  place.  Hence  his  book  is  a  sort  of 
"Innocents  Abroad  "  for  the  region,  since  the 
comic    ^^ew    is    the    one    that  is    likely    to 


be  placed  foremost.  Yet  Mr.  McCutcheon 
played  the  game.  He  shot  what  was  suit- 
able, hunting  hard  till  he  found  it.  He  got 
his  lions  and  rhinos,  his  elephants  and  what- 
not, in  fair  encounter,  and  tells  of  this  in 
excellent  style;  but  one  feels  that  he  really 
got  most  fun  out  of  his  failures  and  mis- 
adventures. There  are  numerous  photo- 
graphs of  game  and  shooting-results;  but 
sandwiched  between  them  are  as  many 
capital  sketches  of  African  things  as  they 
are  rather  than  as  they  ought  to  be,  which 
no  one  will  enjoy  more  than  those  who  have 
been  through  similar  scenes  and  experience. 
Mr.  McCutcheon  was  in  Africa  at  the  same 
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time  with  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  spent  some 
days  in  his  company — a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  rest  of  us  because  we  get  a  good  many 
details  of  the  ex- President's  life  "on  safari," 
illustrated  by  McCutcheon's  cartooning  pen- 
cil, which  are  not  included  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
own  account  of  the  meeting.  The  book  is  a 
very  enjoyable  and  not  unimportant  addi- 
tion to  the  East  African  library. 

Mclntyre,  John  T.  The  Young  Continentals 
at  Bunker  Hill.  lUustrated.  12mo,  pp.  347.  Phila- 
delphia:  Penn  Publishing  Co. 

IVIcFerrin.  Chas.  B.  A  Mother's  Part  in  Her 
Child's  Musical  Education.  Pp.  291.  Chicago: 
Alert   Publishing  Co.     1910. 

There  is  good  advice  in  this  little  book  of 
instruction  to  the  mothers  of  potential 
musicians,  and  some  rather  forcible  illus- 
trations in  proof  of  the  author's  assertions, 
but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  really  new  in 
the  subject-matter.  The  writer  lessens  his 
effectiveness  by  a  very  careless  and  fre- 
quently an  incorrect  use  of  English.  The 
book  is  pedagogic  in  character,  but  hardly 
well  enough  developed  to  call  for  special 
commendation. 

Mlltotin.  Francis.  Royal  Palaces  and  I^arks  of 
France.  Illustrated  by  Blanche  McManus.  Pp. 
361.    Boston;   L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     1910.    $3. 

Mr.  Miltoun  believes  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  imderstand  history,  to  see  its  characters 
sometimes  "in  sidelights,"  and,  to  that  end, 
he  describes  the  palaces  and  gardens  and  the 
intimate  part  they  played  in  the  private 
lives  of  great  monarchs  and  royal  families. 
The  Louvre,  Tuileries,  Palais  Royal,  Luxem- 
bourg, Elysee,  Rambouillet,  Chantilly,  Fon- 
tainebleau,  St.  Cloud,  Versailles,  and  many 
others  are  described  and  we  are  given  hints 
of  historical  undercurrents,  both  stimulating 
and  interesting.     The  most  notable  modern 

(Continued  on  page  416) 
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Get  Exclusive  Control 


of  Oliver  Typewriter 
in  Your  Locality! 

File  Your  Application  Immediately 
Territory  Going  Fast 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  is  rapidly  extending  its 
Agency  System  to  100,000  towns  and  villages    throughout  the  United    States 
and  Canada.      Your  town  i«  on  the  list.     Investigation  costs  nothing.     It  may 
result  in  securing  for  yourself  the  local  agency  for  the  fastest-selling  type- 
writer in  the  world.    We  make  an  Exclusive  Agency  Contract  that  carries  with 
it  the  absolute   control  of  all    sales  of  Oliver  Typewriters  in    the  territory 
assigned.     Hundreds  who  hold  these  contracts  make  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year.     The  agency  is  a  business  asset  worth  real  wnoney. 

Oliver  Typewriter  Local  Agency  Contract 
Is  a  Highly  Profitable  Franchise 

To  understand   the    money-making   possibilities  of  an  Oliver  Local  Agency,  just  bear 
in  mind  that  It  is  an  exclative  franchise — a  legal  document,  officially  signed  by    this  Company 
— that  allows  you  a  profit  on  every  Oliver  Typewriter  sold  in  the  specified  territory  durmg  the 
entire  life  of  the  arrangement,  whether  the  sale  is  closed  by  yourself  or  by  one  of  our  traveling  sales- 
men.     If  you    were    offered   a   franchise   giving    you    a   share  of  the  tolls   on    every  Telegram    or 
Telephone  Message  sent  or  received  in  your  territory— u^ouWnV^ou  cinch  it? 

The    Telegraph,  the    Telephone    and  the    Typewriter    are  three  great    agencies   of  public   service. 

If  your  application  is  received  I'n  fjme   and    your   qualifications   are   satisfactory   you    get   the  profit  on  all   local 
•ales  of  the  greatest  typewriter  in  the  public  service  today.    A  typewriter  on 
which  the  patents  alone  are  worth  several  millions  of  dollars. 


Sales 


A  Giant   Industry 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  works 
•are  the  largest  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
typewriters.  Here  are  seen  acres  of 
machinery,  manned  by  hundreds  of 
experts,  turning  out  a  finished  type- 
writer every  3^^  minutes.  This  stu- 
pendous rate  of  production,  ever 
on  the  increase,   is   necessitated  by 


the  never-ceasing  </eman</,  through- 
out the  entire  ■world.  Our  manu- 
facturing facilities  have  increased 
every  year  since  our  incorporation. 
^Ve  invest  a  fortune  in  new  ma- 
chinery and  new  buildings  every 
year-  The  secret  of  this  amazing 
growth  is  in  the 
machine  itself. 


1  7  Cents  a  Day 

Purchase  Plan 

This  convenient  Plan  of  Purchase 
puts  the  Oliver  Typewriter  within 
the  reach  of  everybody.  It  makes  a 
smooth  path  for  the  Local  Agent.  It 
rings  the  door  bells  of  possible  buyers 
-it  actually  opens  the  doors  !  Think 
of  being  able  to_  offer  the  biggest 
hundred  dollars'  worth  in  America 
for  SEVENTEEN   CENTS  A  DAY! 

The  Agent  can  ftuy-and  sell- 
Oliver  Typewriters  for  pennies  ! 

It's  the  most  attractive  Purchase 
Plan  ever  applied  to  typewriters-  Its 
success  is  shown  by  the  record- 
breaking  sales  rolled  up  by  our 
Local  Agents.  The  earnings  of  some 
of  these  agents  exceed  those  of  many 
merchants. 

OLIVER 

Typewriter 

The  Standard  Visible    Writer 

The   Oliver   Typewriter    has    no 

counterpart.     It  is  absolutely 

unique.      It  came  in  a    blaze 

of  glory,  bearmg  aloft  a  torch 

—the  torch   of  "VISIBLE 

WRITING."   Today,  because  of  the 

Oliver,    all     standard     typewriters 

are     'visibles" .' 

The     Oliver    Typewriter    delivers 
ioo<~^  of  efficiency-      It  has  a   wider 
range  of  proctica/  uses,  a   more  ex- 
tensive   battery   of  special  conven- 
iences   than  any  other  typewriter. 
Primary  Simplicity  is    the  key- 
note   of  this  "Symphony  in 
Steel."    It  has  hundreds  of 
less  parts  than   its   rivals. 
This  freedom  from  compli- 
cation  is   the   secret  of  its 
greater   speed  and    endur- 
ance.     It   vi'orks   with  the 
smooth    precision    of    an 
automatic  machine. 

Address  Agency  Department 


W,    Work 

One  Hour  or 
Ten  Hours  a  Day 

In  larger  to^vns  and  cities,  the 
Local  Agency  for  the  Oliver 
Typewriter  demands  one's 
exclusive  time.  In  smaller 
towns  and  villages  the  work 
can  be  done  in  spare  time.  Clerks, 
telegraph  operators,  accountants, 
cashiers  of  banks  and  other  salaried 
men  can  retain  their  positions  and 
take  on  this  work  in  addition. 

Clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers, 
teachers — can  easily  make  extra 
money  out  of  the  Local  Agency. 
Merchants,  tradesmen,  real  estate 
and  insurance  agents,  printers,  news- 
paper editors,  proprietors  of  hotels, 
stationery  stores  and  others  will  find 
the  Local  Agency  for  the  Oliver 
Typewriter  an  extremely  profitable 
adjunct  to  their  regular  business. 

We  don't  want  anyone  to  apply  for 
the  agency  solely  to  secure  a  $100 
typewriter  at  our  wholesale  price, 
but  only  where, ifthe  agency  is  given 
him,  the  applicant  intends  not  only 
to  use  and  endorse  the  Oliver  Type- 
writer but  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
placing  other  machines  in  the  terri- 
tory assigned  him. 

Send  Coupon    or  Letter  for 

"Opportunity  Book*' 

We  are  establishing  Local  Agencies 
just  as  fast  as  we  find  the  right  men. 
We  have  printed  the  "Opportunity 
Book"  in  order  togive  each  inquirer 
the  most  accurate  and  adequate  in- 
formation. The  book  will  tell  you 
just  what  we  know  about  the  oppor- 
tunity that  awaits  your  grasp.  It 
paints  no  alluring  pictures  of  success 
to  be  won  without  effort.  It  will 
not  appeal  to  idlers.  It's  meant  for 
those  who  mean  business. 

Its  message  is  to  virile,  aggressive 
men  who  fully  understand  that 
splendid  rewards  in  mone>  and  ^/ory 
must  all  be  honestly  earned.  Op- 
portunity is  looking  you  right  in  the 
eye-  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it  ?  Send  for  the  book  immediately. 
Cast  your  fortunes  with  our  15,000 
Local  Agents  while  the  way  is  open. 


THE  OLIVER   TYPEWRITER  CO. 


249  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  CHICAGO 


(79) 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRfFER  CO. 
249  Oliver  Trpcwriter  Bl<lc..  Chiuce. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  "OPPOR- 
TUNITY BOOK"  and  details  of 
your  AGENCY  PLAN. 
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^  |g-   _,.j     Get 

^^      ^^iwi    the 

Rubdry-in-the-morning  Habit 

It  makes  a  difference  —  a 
pleasing  difference — through 
the  day. 

It  adds  to  the  snap  and  tin- 
gle of  the  cold  bath.  It  makes 
a  luxury  of  the  hot  bath.  // 
virilizes  men  and  makes  them '  j*?^/." 

The   Mew 


Bath  Towret 

Guaranteed  for  1}4  Years 

Get  a  pair  of  these  Rubdry  towels  to- 
day— begin  to  rubdry  in  the  mornings. 

Get  them  from  your  dry-goods  man, 
men's  furnisher  or  druggist — or  send 
direct  to  us.  You  can  never  tell  how 
much  benefit 
there  is  in  a  bath 
until  you  begin 
to  i:se    Rubdry. 

There   are    five 

sizes  of  Rubdry  Small  Section  of  Rub- 

towelsiprice  39c,  dry  Towel,  actual  size. 

53c,73c,85cand  ^"^f  the  sponge  -  like 

ll^^    %c     TIT  nubs.     1  hey  account 

^1.25.    Werec-  for  the  Rubdry  towel's 

ommendtheme-  wonderful    rubbing 

dium    size    (53c  Powerandabsorbency. 

each)  and  the  large  size  (85c  each), 
as  giving  best  values. 

/  Sample  Washcloth— 4c  for  Postage 
Demonstration   Chart  Sent  Free 

Rubdry  towels  are  guaranteed  for 
1/4  years  with  any  washing.  Washed 
right  they  often  last  4  and  5  years. 

RUBDRY  TOWEL  CO. 

187  South  Angell  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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event  in  a  French  Palace  was  the  cere- 
monious dinner  given  by  President  and  Mme. 
Fallieros  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  in  1910, 
in  the  Elysee. 

Moore.  .A.rldison  Webster.  Pragmatism'and  Its 
Critics.  8vo,  pp.  283.  Chicago:  University  Press. 
$1.25. 

Professor  Moore  has  the  advantage  of 
finding  ready  to  hand  a  good  deal  of  literature 
on  the  subject  of  Pragmatism,  much  of  which 
serves  as  a  series  of  fulcrums  which  he  em- 
ploys to  hoist  into  the  light  the  points  of  his 
clear  and  valuable  exposition.  The  subtitle 
of  the  late  AVilliam  Tanner's  now  famous 
work  on  this  subject  was  "A  New  Name  for 
An  Old  Way  of  Thinking,"  and  it  is  refreshing 
to  see  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the 
present  writer  dwells  upon  the  historical  back- 
groimd  of  the  movement.  Pragmatism  is 
certainly  the  only  philosophy  that  can  recon- 
cile the  teaching  of  physics  and  metaphysics. 
George  Henry  Lewes  wrote  a  "Hi.story  of 
Philosophy"  from  the  Ionian  School  to 
Herbert  Spencer  to  prove  that  metaphysics 
was  dead,  because  inductive  physical  science; 
had  taken  its  place.  Now  comes  William 
James  to  prove  that  physics  and  metaphj'sics 
are  one.  We  have  read  with  pleasure  Pro- 
fessor Moore's  lectures  (for  this  work  is  largely 
identical  with  a  series  of  prelections  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Chicago).  He  has  made 
the  subject  his  own  and  therefore  has  not 
failed  to  give  his  readers  a  clear  and  intelligent 
idea  of  this  the  latest,  and  yet  the  earliest, 
method  of  philosophical  inquiry.  [ 

Nearlng,  Scott.  Social  Adjustment.  Cloth. 
12mo,  pp.  378.    JMaemillan  Co.    $1.50  net. 

This,  the  latest  volume  in  the  American 
Social  Progress  series,  is  by  a  member  of  th(! 
faculty  of  the  Vt'harton  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  abounds  in  good 
sense.  It  points  out  in  a  simple,  logically 
arranged  statement,  with  perhaps  an  over- 
iteration  of  the  propositions,  the  various  ways 
in  which  society  has  gone  astray  from  the 
normal,  and  will  continue  to  go  wrong  imless 
the  maladjustments  are  realized  ami  cor- 
rected. The  author  shows  and  seeks  to  prove 
that  old  ways  and  traditions  are  not  neces- 
sarily right  because  long-existent.  It  is  from 
these  old  beliefs  and  customs,  descended  from 
a  different  economic  state,  and  the  product 
of  negligence  and  privilege,  that  the  generally 
recognized  (or  half-recognized)  evils  of  our 
social  system  have  come  into  existence. 
The  author's  contention  is,  then,  that  in 
freeing  our  minds  from  the  shackles  of  tradi- 
tion, and  in  opening  our  thoughts  and  energies 
to  the  possibility  of  the  evolution  of  new  ideas 
and  ways,  lies  the  remedy.  He  denies  that 
the  "submerged  class"  is  poverty-stricken  be- 
cause it  prefers  to  be,  or  is  degenerate;  and 
asserts  that  the  deprest  as  well  as  the  for- 
tunate part  of  the  community  abounds  in 
latent  ability  for  high  development  as  soon  as 
opportunity  to  rise  is  afforded  it.  His  chief 
reliance  for  betterment  is  upon  investigation 
and  publicity  as  to  conditions,  leading  to 
education. 

O'Brien,  William.  An  Olive  Branch  in  Ireland 
and  Its  History.  8vo,  pp.  479.  New  York:  The 
Aiacmillan  Co.    $3.50  net. 

This  history  of  Ireland's  political  relations 

with  the  Imperial  Government  from  the  days 

of  Parnell  to  the  eve  of  the  first  Asquith 

ministry,  is  written  by  this  Irish  M.P.  in  a 

lively  and  concihatory  tone.     It  is  a  history 
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Rpllt'vos  Il<>:iil:i<-lic> 
Ilorsfortl's  /%cri(l  l'hoM|iliatc> 

Relieves  headache  and  nervousness  caused  by  im- 
paired digestion  wakefulness  or  overwork. 


THE  hat  the  Pullman  porter  singles 
out  admiringly,  brushes  tenderly 
and  surrenders  reluctantly  is  the  superfine 

Roelofs 


^^ 


Smile'' 


Hat 

The  Highest-Priced  Soft  Hat  In  The  World 

Twenty  Dollars 

Worth  $20,  in  its  incomparable  style 
— worth  $20,  in  its  refinement  of  finish 
— worth  $20,  in  its  distinctive  silvery 
color  and  the  sumptuous  'feel"''  of  the 
felt— worth  $20,  in  the  intimate  sense 
of  personal  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
possessing  "//;^/<2//^l'(?r7"  in  hat  luxury. 

Four  times  as  good  as  s.ny  fiie-Jollar 
hat  made — more  than  tliree  times  as  good 
as  any  six-iloltar  hat  made — put  through 
three  times  the  handling  of  tlie  ordinary 
"hat  of  commerce."  Made  of  100% 
pure  helly  beaver  fir,  worth  over  $30 
per  pound.  Ivory-smooth  of  nap.  Silk 
to  the  eye.     Satin  to  the  touch. 

Other  Roelofs  "SMILF."  Hats  (Soft) 
sell  at  ^4,  $5,  $6,  $7,  $8,$10,$12and$l  S. 

Roelofs  "SMILE"  Hats  (Derbies) 
sell  at  $4,  $5,  $6,  $7,  $8  and  $10. 

The  7"'w,<'«0'-£>o/Air  Roelofs  "SMILE" 
Hat  and  all  the  others  are  sold  by  the 
following  upper-class  retailers: 


Akron     Ohio     .... 

J.  Korh  &  Co 

Bellinirhani.  Wash.  .     . 

.      .      P.  C.  Adnnis 

Billings.   Mnnt.     .      .      . 

.     Biikiii  Clo.   &  Shoe  Co. 

B<.sU.n.  Mass    .     .    ■.      , 

.      .      Delano's 

Bi-adford.  Pa.  .      . 

.     OleiiiwaM  &  Co. 

Buffalo,    N.   Y.      .      . 

.     Geo.  E.  More 

Canton.  Ohio   .     .     . 

.     Tlie  W.  E.  Homer  Co. 

Chicago,  111.      . 

.     Brooks  Ci). 

.     Capper  &  Capper 

CIrvrland,  Ohio     .      , 

.     W.  B.  Davis  to. 

CohiniHus.  Ohi.i    .     . 

,     .     Goo.  F.  Slierinaii 

Dayton.  Ohio 

.     London  Hat  House 

Decatur.  HI.     . 

.     (!eo.  W.  Harris 

Denver,  Colo.    . 

Oano-Downs  Co. 

Krie.  Pa.       . 

.     Frank  S.  Bond  &  Co. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

.     F.  H.  B..linc  &  Co. 

Fresno.  C:tl.      .     . 

Artluir  fllcAfee 

Greensbursr.  Pa.    . 

.      .     L.  Keck  &  Co. 

Harrishurg.  Pa.     . 

.     Jay  Aldrich 

Lan<'ast<'r.  Pa. 

.     S,  M.  Meyers  &  Co. 

L"S  Angeles,  Cr.l 

C.  B.  Lilian 

"            "           ''     .      . 

.     Kullin  &  Bluett  Clo.  C.'. 

Memphis,  Tenn.   . 

.     .     I.ridy  *  Co. 

Missoula.  Mont.    . 

.     ,     The   Missoula   Merc.  Co. 

New  York.  N.  Y.        .      . 

.     .     Wui.  V.-srel  &  Sou 

Ogdrn,  Utah     .      . 

.      .     Tlie  T..-!."  ry 

Philadrlpliia.  Pa. 

.      Dyer  Bics. 

Pittshurgh.  Pa.      .      , 

.     H.  A.  Friedher? 

Paulson  Bi-os.  Co. 

"              " 

.      .     .Inhn  Sitterlv 

Portland.  Ore 

.     Kohins.in  i  Co. 

Providfiice.  R.   I     ' 

Browniii;.'.  Kinj;  &  Co. 

Reno.  Nev.        .     - 

.     .     Carl  Knhn 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

.      .      Whillocic  Bros. 

Sacramento.  Cal 

.     .lames  Paltersou 

St    lyouis.  Mo. 

Bi'ooKs  (^0.                   * 

St.  Piiul.  Minn.     . 

.     W.  0    Kiljore  &  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  UIkIi 

.      .      W.   E    Fife  Co. 

" 

.     Howe  &  Kelly  Co. 

5an  Franeisco.  Cal- 

.     T.nn  Dillon 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

Jay  McCabe 

Seattle.  Wash. 

Cheastv's   Haberdasher.T 

' '              '* 

.     King  Bros. 

••              '* 

,     Wui    W.  Milner 

"              " 

W.  R.  Tonkin  Co. 

Spokane.  AVasli 

.     C.  W,  \V,l,er  &  Co. 

Sprinirfield.  Ohio 

.     0,  F.  Hyp.  s 

Taconia.  Wash. 

.      Bradley  *  Prewc  tt 

Vaneonvei',  H.  ('. 

Ri.-1'ardson  &  Polls 

Wheeling.  W.    Va.      . 

Kraus  Bros. 

HENRY  H.  ROELOFS  &  CO, 
Sole  Makers      800  N.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ME^IO.— Write  to  lis  for"Smile  All  The  While.' 


t<mi-h-an<l-(j()  waltz  song  for  titewholefantily. 


J  lis 


Smile 
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of  divided  leadership,  dissensions  among 
Irish  agitators,  and  a  eomi)]ote  disappoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone's  wish  exprcst  in  1885, 
that  "the  Irish  question  should  not  fall  into 
the  lines  of  party  conflict."  The  "olive 
branch"  of  peace  has  appeared,  says  our 
author,  in  the  gradual  reconciliation  of  class 
differences,  by  the  abatement  of  religious 
intolerance,  and  especially  by  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill,  through  whose  enactment 
millions  of  pounds  have  been  advanced  by 
the  Imperial  Treasury  to  promote  peasant 
proprietorship.  Mr.  O'Brien  thinks  that  the 
future  of  Ireland  lies  in  the  hope  of  concili- 
ation and  reconciliation,  lie  writes  concerning 
the  attainment  of  this  end: 

"Many  are  the  lions  still  blocking  the  road, 
and  terrifying  enough  their  roar.  But  of 
two  things  I  have  already  an  unshaken  con- 
viction. The  first  is  that  upon  the  day  when 
the  All-for-Ireland  Party  are  in  a  position  to 
say  that  their  principles  are  those  of  the 
Nationalists  of  Ireland  in  mass,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  the  statesmen  of  either  English 
party  to  resist  the  proposals  to  cooperate  in 
drawing  up  the  terms  of  an  Imperial  Settle- 
ment in  Ireland  which  will  place  on  the  side 
of  the  Imperial  connection  those  boundless 
Liberal-Conservative  forces  in  Ireland  to 
reconcile  property  with  poverty,  religion 
with  liberty,  and  all  that  is  best  worth  vener- 
ation in  the  past  with  all  that  a  young-eyed 
democracy  dreams  of  doing  highly  and  holily 
in  the  future." 

This  is  well  and  cautiously  put.  The 
second  thing  of  which  the  writer  has  an 
"unshaken  conviction"  is  that  Nationalists 
and  Unionists  can  unite  in  one  work  for  Ire- 
land only  under  "some  as  yet  undiscovered 
Irish  leader,  of  the  type  which  Ireland  has 
seldom  failed  to  produce  in  great  moments, 
free  from  the  distrust,  the  hate,  and  disen- 
chantment with  which  forty  years  of  wild 
wars  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  scarred  the 
boldest  hearts."  This  is  the  most  reasonable, 
fair,  and  genial  discussion  of  the  Home  Rule 
question  that  we  have  met  with,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  study  of  any  one  interested 
in  one  of  the  most  vexed  problems  of  domes- 
tic politics  with  which  an  empire  has  ever 
been  plagued. 

Oltn,  Charles  H.  PhrenoloK.v — Hov  to  tell  your 
own  and  your  friend's  character  from  the  shape  of 
the  head.  16mo,  pp.  169.  Philadelphia:  Penn 
Publishing  Co. 

Opp-Dyke,  Oliver.  The  Lure  of  Life.  I,yrics 
of  the  "Zeitgeist."  16mo,  pp.  128.  Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.     $1  net. 

Oppenhelm,  James.  The  Pioneers.  A  Poetic 
Drama  in  Two  Scenes.  16mo,  pp.  61.  New  York: 
B.  W.  Huebsch.     50  cents  net. 


O'Reilly,  E.  Boyle.    Heroic  Spain. 
New  York:   IJuffield  &  Co.     $2.r,0. 


8vo,  pp.  440. 


Burgos  and  the  Cid,  the  Moors  and  Chris- 
tians, castles  and  churches  of  Spain  furnish 
ample  material  for  a  very  attractive  volume. 
Toledo  and  Seville,  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadal- 
quivir are  names  of  romance.  The  author 
of  this  work  has  produced  a  most  timely  and 
fascinating  collection  of  anecdotes,  history, 
description,  and  traditional  story,  beautifully 
illustrated. 

Osborne.  Charles  Francis.  The  Family  House. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  2;J6.  Philadelphia:  Penn 
Pub.  Co.     $1  net. 

Paul.  Herbert.  Famous  Speeches.  8vo,  pp. 
4r)6.    Boston:   Little  Brown  &  Co.    $3. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  an  English  M.P., 

and  has  written  several  historical  works  of 

merit.      He  should   have  entitled   his  work 

"  Vamous  English  Speeches,"  excepting  that 

he  includes  a  couple  of  speeches  of  Abraham 

Lincoln's    in    his  collection.      The    orations 

which  he  has  here  collected  have  been  chosen 

with    iudgment.      At   the   present   moment 

Sir  Robert  Walpole's  speech  on  the  Peerage 


For  a  Light 
Shave 


F®r  a  Close 
Shave 


^>  ^^"^        i  i  The  razor  with  a  fixed 

■  -yl  I  1^^  1 1^^  DATr^  ^^^  permanent  adjust- 
V^  ■■"■■-■•^-^  t'i'V^  RAZOR  ^^^^  cannot  meet  the 
5??.STANDARD/SAFETY.EASE.wC0MF0RT  .^q^i.^^^nts  for  everyone. 

The  distance  between  the  guard  and  the  edge  of  the  blade  should  vary 
to  meet  the  Vv/ants  of  the  man  with  the  light  or  heavy  beard,  the  tender 
skin  or  the  tough  one. 

The  GILLETTE  is  the  only  adjustable  razor.  It  meets  every  require^ 
ment  by  its  automatic  adjustment  and  requires  NO  STROPPING — 
NO  HONING. 

The  GILLETTE  adapts  itself  to  any  beard,  shaves  smooth  as  velvet, 
never  pulls,  scrapes,  cuts,  or  even  irritates  the  most  tender  skin. 

GILLETTE     BLADES   are  made  from  the   finest  steel  by  special 

processes.    Flexible,  with  mirror-like  finish. 

Rust'proof  and  antiseptic.      The  keenest 

and  hardest  edge  ever  produced.     Packet 

of  6  blades   (12   shaving  edges;  50c.;   12 

blades    (24    shaving   edges)        /^"^       ^rfj 

in  nickel  plated  case,  $1.00.        *  ^^^ 

NO  STROPPING  -  NO  HONINO 


KNOWN  THE 

The  GILLETTE  Lasts  a  Lifetime. 

Standard  Sets,  $5.00;  Combination 
and  Travelers'  Sets,  $6.00  to  $50.00. 

GILLETTE  SALES  CO. 

28  West  Second  St.       Boston,  Mass. 

New  York,  Times  Bldg.;  Chicago.  Stock  F.x- 
change  Bids.;  Canadian  Office,  63  St.  Alex- 
ander St.,  Montreal;  Gillelte  Safety  Razor 
Ltd.,  London ;  Eastern  Office,  Shanghai, 
China.  Factories:  Boston,  Montreal, 
Leicester,  Berlin,  Paris. 

" If  it's  a  safely  razor      it 's    a 
Gillette.  " 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you   the    Gillette    Line. 


IN  EACH  TOWK 

and  district  to 
ride    and 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

blbit  a  sample  igii  Model  "Ranerer"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.   Our  agents  everj' 
where  are  making  monev  fast.  Write  at  once  for  full  patiiculars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  KEQlIlRliI>  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.    We  ship  to 
anyone^nywhere  in  tlie  U.  S.  wit/umt  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  during:  which  time  you  may  nde  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.     If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  w-i^h  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  m.iy  ship  it  b.ick  to  us  at  our  expense  and>oa  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 
I  nUf  EAPTnilV  DDIPCC  We  furnish  the  highe'Steradebicvcles  ills  posMble  to  mike 
LUn  IHU  I  Uni    rniUCtf  atonesmillprofital>oveactu.ilraLt.  rycostVousavefiotofss 
middlemen's  pr  fits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have    the  manufacturer's  g\iarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.    DO>()T  IJUY  a  bicycloor  ap.vr  of  tires  from  <j>y.»i<-at  any  prue  \mri\  you  receire 
our  catalogues  aad  Icora  our  unheard  oi factory  prices  and  remarkablt  special  cjfer, 
Vnil   Ufll  I     DC   ACTnillCUCn  when  you  recelre  our  beautiful  catalogue  aod  stody 
I  UU    If  ILL  DC  NO  I  UnidllCll  our  sur  crb  models  at  the  -^■cndr'-'ul  L-a.'  pricts  we 
cin  make  vmi.     We  sell  thehii;hcst  ^rr^de  licycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
s.itUfied  with  ftoopr.iit  alxivc  f.ntorj- cost.     BICYCLD  DK.M.F.KS,  you  can  sell  our  bicydcs 
uniler  \'our  own  name  pl.'^te  .it  d<iu!>leour  prices.    Orders  t^. lied  the  J.iy  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  ttores  will 
(>e  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.    Descriptive  t>argain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC     nn  ACTED  DDA  VC  rear  wheels. inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts. rep»lr» 
I  inCOf  WUAO  I  en  DIIHIWC  and  everything  in  the  bicyclelineattialf  usual  prlce«. 
DO  HOT  WAIT— but  uTite  today  for  our  Lari^e  Cmah^i  t>eautifullv  illustrated  and  contaiuinj:  a  great  fund  ol 
Inif  re^tint;  matter  and  useful  information.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everythint;.     >Vrlte  It  DOW. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  R-172,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  HOME  OF 
YOUR    IDEAL 
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To  conceive  the  ideal  home  in  your  own  mind 
is  one  thing;  to  secure  its  interpretation  in 
bricks  and  mortar,  within  your  appropriation, 
is  another. 

The  Hoggson  Building  Method  may  be  new  to 
you,  though  it  is  ten  years  old. 

These  are  its  salient  points  :  Firtt:  if  you  build 
by  this  method,  your  ideas  concerning  plans  and 
your  tastes  in  matters  of  design  will  be  inter- 
preted to  your  entire  satisfaction.  Second  :  You 
fix  the  responsibility  for  every  detail  of  design, 
materials  and  construction  on  one  responsible 
concern.  Third:  Your  appropriation  will  not 
be  exceeded.  Fourth :  You  will  not  be  con- 
fronted with  bills  for  "extras."  Fifth:  You  will 
know  at.  the  outset  when  your  house  will  be 
ready.  Finally:  Hoggson  Brothers  will  guarantee 
the  successful  performance  of  all  these  things 
and  protect  you  with  a  bond. 

How  this  method  accomplishes  so  much,  whom 
it  has  served  in  the  past,  and  proof  that  it  is 
the  most  economical  method  you  can  adopt, 
are  points  of  information  we  would  be  glad  to 
i^^^j^'^|j-^iss5i  send  you  on  request.  You  incur  no  obligation 
by  writing  us. 

HOGGSON   BROTHERS 

SEVEN  EAST  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


IOWNEn.1 


We  Train  Business  Men 

For  Commercial  Supremacy 

Brainy  men— men  of  purpose  and  ability- 
men  of  position  and  power. 

Law  Is  the  backbone  of  business.  Buying, 
selling,  contracts,  partnerships,  transportation 
are  hedged  about  by  legal  restrictions.  With- 
out knowledge  of  fundamental  law  every 
business  man  risks  legal  pitfalls,  error,  mis- 
take and  loss. 

For  20  years  bankers,  corporation  officials, 
educators,  labor  leaders,  city,  state  and  federal 
officials,  ministers,  physicians,  army  officers 
have  been  trained  by  us  for  highest  efficiency 
—greatest  money-making  power.  They  have 
studied  at  home  or  at  ofBce, 
In  spare  hours  at  small  cost. 
Our  school  is  the  original 
and  foremost ;  our  methods 
sound;  our  teachers  practic- 
ing attorneys  ;  our  study 
courses  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive. 

We  offer  a  Business  Law 
Course  and  a  College  Law 
Course,  both  endorsed  by 
bench,  bar  and  law  colleges. 
We  want  to  send  you  the 
catalogue  and  "evidence." 
Write  for  it 

SPRACUE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
l70Ma|estlo  Building,  D*lroil,  Mich. 


STUDY 
LAW 


HOME 


<g^y<i^ 


DELICIOUS 


PEPSIN  GUM 

THE  GUM  WITH  THE  LASTING  PEPPERMINT  FLAVOR - 
10<^ALUMJNUM  BOXES. 


6^ 


•^^j^ 


ITALIAN  PEPPERMINTS 

TOR  THE  BREATH  CLEAR  THE  THROAT 

10=  ALUMINUM  BOXES. 


^C^SeU^^    '         UNEQUALLED 

WASHINGTON  TAFFY 

gc  gt  IQc  TUBES. 

SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE. 
If  NOT  HANDLID  BY  YOURS,  SENT  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE  BY 
863  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 
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Bill,  whose  defeat  he  secured  in  1719,  is 
highly  interesting  reading.  Lord  Chatham 
on  Taxing  America  is  of  perennial  interest, 
altho  too  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  water 
to  attract  the  notice  its  repubhcation  may- 
arouse  in  England.  Burke  supported  the 
views  of  Chatham  and  his  speech  is  here 
reproduced.  There  are  seventeen  speeches  in 
all,  sixteen  of  which  closely  relate  to  the 
political  development  of  England  up  to  and 
including  the  time  of  Gladstone.  Very  valu- 
able are  the  editor's  notes  describing  the  oc- 
casion of  each  speech.  Sympathetically  and 
clearly  he  outlines  the  fact  in  English  opinion 
which  called  for  the  comment  of  oratory. 
For  a  concise  collection  of  English  oratorical 
gems  the  work  will  prove  of  help  to  those 
who  are  studying  the  history  of  England. 

Perry,  Clarence  Arthur.  Wider  Use  of  the 
School  Plant.  Introduction  by  Luther  Halsey 
Gulick,  M.D.  Cloth.  12mo.  Illustrated.  Chanties 
Publication  Committee.    $1.25. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  issued 
many  very  practical  books  in  the  direction  of 
social  and  political  betterment,  of  which 
this  is  the  latest  example.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  long  and  diUgent  gathering  of  facts,  the 
presentation  of  which  will  surprize  most 
readers,  no  doubt,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
press them  with  the  exceeding  reasonableness 
of  their  significance,  namely,  that  the  coimtry 
has  until  lately  been  neglecting  to  make  a 
perfectly  obvious  use  of  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages long  within  its  grasp.  That  here 
and  there,  in  various  localities,  the  people  are 
waking  up  to  this  fact,  and  eagerly  utiUzing 
their  discovery,  this  book  manifests;  and  it 
ought  to  excite  the  same  interest  and  prac- 
tical effort  elsewhere  as  does  the  announce- 
ment of  some  invention  of  universal  service 
in  the  arts. 

No  new  thing  is  the  fact  that  a  community* 
can  derive  great  good  and  enjoyment  out  of 
the  use  of  its  school-houses  in  the  evenings 
and  on  Sundays,  and  so  derive  a  double  in- 
come from  the  costly  plant.  As  this  plant 
already  belongs  to  the  people  it  is  proper  to 
use  it  for  their  social  activities.  It  is  espe- 
cially proper  that  a  school-building  and  its 
furniture  should  be  so  employed,  because  it  is 
a  place  where  the  interests  of  a  neighborhood 
are  centered  without  social  or  religious  or 
even  (in  most  cases)  racial  distinctions.  It 
is,  or  may  easily  be  made,  a  common  meeting- 
ground;  and  its  halls  and  apparatus  ought 
not  lie  idle  half  the  time.  That  is  bad  econ- 
omy from  every  point  of  view. 

This  book — illustrated  by  scores  of  pho- 
tographs from  actual  scenes — shows  the 
multifarious  ways  in  which  the  school  may 
be  enlarged  in  its  usefulness  not  only  for 
children,  the  poor,  foreigners,  evening  stu- 
dents, and  those  seeking  to  study  trades,  but 
for  the  men  and  women  who  enjoy  and 
profit  by  culture  or  pleasure  clubs  and  as- 
sociations of  all  sorts  from  a  dancing-class 
to  civic  reform.  It  is  a  stirring  story  of  what 
has  already  been  done;  and  it  should  inspire 
and  guide  to  similar  improvement  of  time 
and  investments  elsewhere. 

Ray,  Anna  Chapin.  A  Woman  with  a  Purpose. 
Frontispiece.  12mo,  pp.  338.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Robertson,  D.  M.  A  History  of  the  French 
Academy.  8vo,  pp.  377.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dill- 
ingham Co.     $3  net. 

The  French  Academy  has  sometimes  been 
accused  of  promoting  the  spirit  which  is 
sUghtingly  styled  the  academic.  It  has  cer- 
tainly complicated  the  difficulties  of  the 
French  language,  at  least  to  foreigners,  by 
its  apparently  arbitrary  ruHngs.  Since  it 
first  came  into  existence,  however,  it  has 
been  a  conservative  and  preservative  power 
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in  literature  which  really  depends  upon  the 
salt  and  acid  of  pedantry  for  its  life. 

This  history  is  therefore  of  great  interest 
especially  at  a  time  when  institutions  of  a 
similar  character  and  with  a  similar  object 
are  being  founded  in  other  countries.  We 
find  in  the  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
work  a  succinct  account  of  the  French  school 
of  immortals  for  the  past  three  centuries. 
Then  follows  an  answer  to  the  adver.se  criti- 
cism to  which  this  self-appoint(!(l  tribunal  of 
taste  has  been  exposed.  A  history  of  the 
controversy  which  the  past  ten  years  has 
raged  between  the  Academy  and  the  Ministry 
of  Pul)lic  Instruction  on  the  question  of  re- 
formed spelling  follows.  Then  comes  a  biog- 
raphy of  each  man  who  has  filled  the  forty 
fautcuils  of  the  Academy  since  its  foundation. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  its  founder,  stands  as  the 
frontispiece  of  a  series  of  excellent  illustra- 
tions, seven  of  which  are  full-page.  The 
whole  work  is  well  done,  brief  but  compre- 
hensive, and  packed  with  the  very  informa- 
tion which  the  reader  of  French  literature  and 
French  history  will  desire  to  obtain. 

Shoemaker,  M.  M.  Islam  Lands.  8vo,  pp. 
251.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
familiarize  the  readers  of  new  books  with 
scenes  of  travel.  He  writes  with  animation 
and  point  and  each  of  his  chapters  is  a  mov- 
ing picture  of  color  and  life.  While  there  is 
so  much  of  political  and  commercial  impor- 
tance going  on  in  Asia,  far  and  near,  it  is 
interesting  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
stage  and  the  scenery  in  which  the  drama  is 
being  enacted.  The  sul)ject  of  the  present 
work  is  the  Nearer  Orient,  the  Sudan,  Cairo, 
and  then  westward  by  way  of  Tunis  and  Al- 
giers. A  great  many  books  have  recently 
been  published  about  Africa  by  travelers 
who  have  recorded  their  own  observations. 
The  text  and  illustrations  of  this  work  will 
render  it  one  of  the  most  popular. 

SUiKleton,  Esther.  The  Children's  City.  Pp. 
266.     New  York:  Sturgis  and  Walton.    SI. 25  net. 

Miss  Singleton,  well  known  for  her  books 
of  travel,  has  here  chosen  only  the  places  and 
objects  of  the  city  of  New  York  calculated  to 
interest  the  minds  and  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion of  young  people.  She  describes  the  holi- 
day jaunts  of  two  children  with  an  older  com- 
panion who  regales  them  with  historical 
stories  and  bits  of  information  that  pique  their 
curiosity  and  make  them  eager  to  learn. 

In  this  way  they  visit  the  Aciuarium,  Cen- 
tral Park,  Zoological  Park,  the  National  His- 
tory Museum,  Metropolitan  Museum,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  Morningside  and  Riv- 
erside Parks,  and  the  book  is  so  profusely 
illustrated  and  so  adequately  furnished  with 
maps  that  it  would  form  a  good  hand-book 
for  any  would-be  sight-seer. 

The  story  form  of  narrative  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  any  advantage  but  the  trips  are  de- 
scribed delightfully  and  the  volume  becomes  a 
suggestive  guide  to  the  many-sided  interests 
of  our  American  metropolis  and  will  help  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  pleasures  of  New  York 
that  arc  free  to  all. 

Sorin,  Scota.  The  Pendulum — .\  Storv.  Front- 
ispiece. 12mo,  pp.  282.  New  York:  Duffield  & 
Co. 

Soulavlc.  Jean  Louis.     ULadame  de  Pompadour" 
From  the  Note-Book  of  Meracliale  1).     Traii.slati'd 
from  the  French  by   K.  Jules   Moras.     Illustrated 
12mo,  pp.  281.    New  Y'ork:   Sturgis  &  Walton  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

Stephens.  Margaret.  Woman  and  Marriage 
Preface  by  Dr.  Mary  Sriiariicb.  Introduction  bv 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Harnett.  12mo.  pp.  291.  New  York"- 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1  net. 

Storcr,  Edward.  Peter  the  Cruel.  The  Life  of 
the  Notorious  Pedro  of   Castile,  together    with  an 
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Over  50  Years  of  Satisfaction 


When  big  roofs  are  under  con- 
sideration, ultimate  costs  are  carefully 
figured.  Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
win  on  the  figures  every  time,  and 
for  that  reaspn  most  of  the  large 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  country, 
carry  roofs  laid  along  the  lines  of 
this  Specification. 

The  enormous  plant  illustrated 
above  is  a  typical  instance.  It  is  the 
Anheuser-Busch  Brewery  at  St. 
Louis,  covering  70  acres,  equal  to 
35  city  blocks.  99%  of  these 
buildings  are  roofed  with  coal  tar 
pitch,  tarred  felt  and  gravel  laid 
along  the  lines  of  the  Barrett  Speci- 
fication, the  other  l^o  being  steep 
or  ornamental  roofs. 

The  durability  of  these  roofs  has 
averaged  over  20  j'ears,  and  the  net 
cost   per    square    foot   per    year  of 


service    has  been    lower  than   that 
of  any  other  roofing  material. 

The  Anheuser-Busch  people  have 
had  plenty  of  time  to  find  a  better 
and  more  economical  roof  covering 
if  there  was  any,  for  they  have  been 
using  gravel  roofs  of  this  type  since 
1852. 

Whenever  the  area  is  large  enough 
to  set  engineers  and  architects  to 
looking  up  ultimate  roofing  costs, 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  in- 
variably used. 

The  Barrett  Specification  will  be 
furnished  free  on  request  to  anyone 
interested.  Address  our  nearest 
office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

NewTork,  Chicaro.  Philadelphia, 
Boston,     St.     Louis,     Cleveland, 
Pittsburg,   Cincinnati,   Kansas, 
city,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans, 
Seattle,  London,  England. 


Wm.  Northrop  Dudley 
anchitect,   boston,   massachusetts 


Paint  spoils  the  natural  surface  — 
costs  twice  as  much. 

Dexter  Brothers'  English  Shingle  Stains 

preserve  and  witerproof  the  wood.  They  are  made  of 
finest  Engll-vU  grxmnd  colors.  ml.\ed  In  linseed  and  fpc- 
cltil  prrservliii;  ous,  wh.cti  doubie  the  lite  of  tne  siilnpir?!. 
Write  for  s'alncd  miniature  slilncles  Examine  them 
ctrctully.  Match  them  against  the  natural  sotilrg  of 
your  house,  until  the  right  color  combination  Is  found. 
With  them  we  shall  send  booklet,  which  tells  aboci  our 
stains,  and  shows  letters  from  owners  and  architects. 

Dexfer  Brothers  C0.,1 1 7Broad  St.Boston,  l'33  Bdwy.N.V. 

Makas  of  PETRIJAX  CEME.NT  COATING 

AGENTS:  H.  M  Hooker  Co..  rhicaso,:  John  D. 
S.  I'otta,  2Sl  Kacc  St.,  Philadelphia  :  F.  II.  .McDon- 
ald. Grand  Kuinde;  F.  T.  t  ruwe  &  Co.,  Seattle, 
Spokane.  Tacoin  i.  Wiish..  and  Portland.  Ore.:  .M. 
I).  Francis.  .\tl  nta,  Ga  ;  Car.>lina  Portland  Cement 
Co..  Birminehiim  and  .Montjromr-v.  Ala.;  Jackfcon- 
villo,  Fla.,  Charleston.  S.C.  .Viw  Orleans,  La.:  F.  S. 
Conibg,  Halifax,  N  S.,  A.tU  DKALKBS 
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URGENT 


Hardware 

provides  the  distinction  and  worth 
that  lie  in  artistic  designs  and  honest 
workmanship. 

Select  Sargent  Hardware  for  your  dwel- 
ling  throughout    and    you    have    the 
widest  possible  choice  of  harmonious 
designs    in    each  school  and  period 
of  architecture,  so  that  your  per- 
sonal   taste    hcis    wide  latitude. 

By  selecting  Sargent  Hard- 
ware, you  also  provide  that 
this  portion  cf  your  building 
construction  will  be  of  the 
most  substantial  character. 

Sargent  quality  assures  solidity 
and  durability  where  they  are 
most  needed. 

Sargent  Locks  are  secure.  Per- 
fect in  mechanism,  smooth 
worlcing,  made  of  finest  ma- 
terials, they  are  the  safest  and 
best  locks  for  every  purpose. 

Scurgent  Locks  and  Hardware  are  preferred  oy  archi- 
tects and  have  been  used  on  thouscinds  of  notable 
public  buildings  and  magnificent  private  residences.     Write  for  the 

Sargent  Sook.  of  Designs,  h  illustrates  many  artistic  patterns  in  the  various  periods 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  cf  every  person  who  contemplates  building  or  remodeling.  A  Compli- 
mentary Copy  on  request.     Our  Colonial  Book  also  for  the  asking. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY,  160  Leonard  St.,  New  York 


Residence  of 
Col.  G.  G.  ]'abEt,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


McCray    Refrigerators 

are  built  in  many  sizes  and  kinds  to  supply 
perfect    refrigeration    for    every    purpose  as 
scribed  in  the  following  illustrated  booklets: 
H.    Built-to-order  for   Residences,    No.    87 
Models  for  Residences,  No.  48  for  Hotels,  Clubs  and 
Institutions,  No.  72  for  Florists,  No.  67  for  Grocers, 
No.  59  for  Meat  Markets.  The  one  you  are  interested 
in  win  be  sent  free  on  request. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 


What   Kind   of  Refrigerator 
Service  Have  You? 

Saving  the  ice  is  a  very  commendable  thing  for 
a  refrigerator  to  do — Saving  your  health  is  of 
much  greater  importance,  but  t/ie  most  important 
cf  all  is  the  continuous  twenty-four  hour  service 
of  convenience  —  help  in  keeping  uncooked 
foods — chilling  salads,  jellies,  desserts,  etc. ,  that 

McCray  Refrigerators 

;  in  preserving  individual  flavors  and  aromas ;  in 

mparting-  a  delishtfiil  thirst-satisfying  coolness 

t    makes  the    good  things  better  and  the 

crisp    thincrs    snappi-^r.     more    appetizing 

and  deliciously  stimulating. 


296  Lake  Street 


Display  Rooms  and  Agencies  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Kendallville,  Ind 


McCray  Refrigerator  No.  76^2 
Built  to  order  for  Col.  G.  G.  Pabst 


account  of  his  relation  with  the  famous  Maria  de 
Paduia.  8vo,  pp.  355.  New  York:  The  John 
Lane  Company.     $4. 

Pedro  the  Cruel  is  one  of  the  monsters  of 
European  historj'  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  reigned  over  Castile  and  Leon  for  less 
than  twenty  years,  and  died  by  the  hand  of 
the  assassin.  No  more  gorgeous  figure 
appears  in  the  annals  of  the  time.  In  the 
early  years  of  his  reign  he  attracted  attention 
by  his  youth  and  beauty.  There  is  some- 
thing Oriental  in  his  loves  and  his  cruelties. 
It  was  his  falseness  to  women  that  led . 
directly  to  his  fall.  In  1353  he  was  married 
to  Blanche  of  Bourbon.  He  abandoned  her 
in  three  days,  and  the  year  after  was  imited 
to  Juana  de  Castro,  whom  he  repudiated  in 
two  days.  The  friends  of  these  ladies  made 
a  league  against  him.  He  induced  Edward, 
the  Black  Prince  of  England,  to  come  to  hig 
assistance,  but  his  cruelties  shocked  the 
Englishman  whose  courage  had  restored  him 
to  his  throne,  and  in  a  quarrel  with  his 
bastard  brother,  Henry  of  Trastamare,  he 
was  slain  by  the  latter  under  circumstances 
which  point  to  something  like  treacherous 
assassination. 

Mr.  Edward  Storer  has  the  happy  talent 
for  writing  history  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
the  glories,  the  loves,  the  atrocities  and 
r;randeurs  of  old  Spain  vividly  before  our 
minds.  This  is  the  way  he  paints  a  portrait 
cf  Pedro  in  a  translation  from  Mariana: 

He  was  fair-skinned,  comely,  and  fair-haired, 
haughty  in  his  bearing,  and  distinguished  by 
an  air  of  majesty.  He  gave  evidence  of  pos- 
sessing great  virtues,  daring,  and  prudence. 
Xo  hardship  could  bend  his  body  nor  diffi- 
culty daunt  his  spirit.  His  chief  dehght 
was  falconing  and  hawking,  and  in  matters 
of  justice  he  was  perfect.  His  vices,  which 
were  as  great  as  his  virtues,  early  inspired 
forebodings,  which  increased  with  his 
years.  He  scorned  and  slighted  others  and 
listened  with-  arrogance  to  the  speech  of  his 
inferiors.  He  gave  audience  with  difficulty, 
not  only  to  strangers,  but  even  to  those  of 
his  own  household.  These  were  the  vices 
of  his  youth,  to  which  years  added  avarice, 
a  dissolute  sensuality,  and  an  extreme  harsh- 
ness of  temper  and  manners." 

Mr.  Storer  says:  "Peter,  during  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  is  quite  a  revolting,  even  an 
absurd  figure — toward  tlie  very  end  the  only 
interest  one  can  feel  in  him  is  a  pathological 
one."  The  fine  illustrations,  the  index,  and 
bibliography  are  no  slight  additions  to  this 
fascinating  monograph. 

Strang.  Herbert.  Round  the  World  in  Seven 
Days.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  282.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Co.    SI. 25  net. 

Strlndberg,  August.  The  Creditor.  A  Tragic 
Comedy.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Francis 
J.  Zeigler.  12mo,  pp.  118.  Philadelphia:  Brown 
Bros.     SI  net. 

Swan,  Caroline  Davenport.  The  Unfading  Light. 
12mo.  pp.  171.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.     SI. 25  net. 

Tjader,  Richard.  The  Big  Game  of  Africa. 
With  many  illustrations  from  photographs  by  the 
author.  Cloth.  8vo,  pp.  360.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
S3. 

An  account  of  an  American's  shooting  and 
collecting  trip  in  British  East  Africa,  which 
differs  from  the  ordinary  in  several  excellent 
particulars.  Its  material  is  not  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  narrative  of  wanderings  from 
place  to  place  and  day  to  day,  but  in  chap- 
ters relating  to  the  various  kinds  of  big  game, 
where  are  grouped  both  the  facts  relating  to 
their  distribution  and  habits  which  the  author 
observed  or  had  gathered  in  pre\'ious  ex- 
pedition's and  such  personal  adventures  as  he 
has  had  in  deahng  with  each  subject.  That 
these  last  are  fully  up  to  the  level  of  what  one 
expects  to  find  in  such  a  book  is  evident  after 
finding  page  after  page  of  sufficiently  thrilhng 
encounters.    The  principal  value  of  the  book, 
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however,  is  the  gr(;at  amount  of  (3xact 
information  it  contains  as  to  the  proper  places 
for  future  hunters  to  go,  and  the  ways  and 
means  of  best  making  an  expedition.  Tal)les 
of  proper  supplies  are  given,  estimates  of  cost, 
how  to  treat  with  and  handle  the  native  forces 
of  an  expedition,  tricks  of  photographing,  the 
preservation  of  trophies,  and  a  hundred  other 
details  which  an  intending  sportsman  desires 
to  know.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
apart  from  the  book's  strength  and  enter- 
taining interoet  as  a  treatise  on  the  haunts 
and  habits  of  the  game  and  other  animals  of 
East  Africa,  its  instruction  as  to  how  and 
where  to  go  "on  safari"  would  alone  make  it 
indispensable  to  any  one  contemplating  a 
repetition  of  the  trip.  Finally,  the  last  fifty 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  grammar,  exercise- 
book,  and  vocabulary  for  learning  the  Swabili 
language — that  jargon  which  is  the  means  of 
communication  all  over  East  and  Central 
Africa.  The  illustrations  of  the  volume  arc 
also  worthy  of  much  praise,  and  the  book  is 
printed  in  a  large  clear  type  that  is  a  delight 
to  the  eye. 

Tynan,  Katharine.  Princess  Katharine.  ]2mo, 
pp.  331.    New  York:    Duffield  <fe  Co.    SI. 20  net. 

Van  Dyke.  .John  C.  What  is  Art?  12nio,  pp. 
154.     New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1. 

Porfessor  Van  Dyke  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  extend  and  direct  the  appreciation  of  art 
in  this  country  and  he  is  a  good  and  eloquent 
writer.  In  the  present  little  book  he  writes 
from  the  artist's  standpoint  and  in  the  artist's 
interest  rather  than  as  a  mere  critic.  For  in- 
stance he  hits  upon  a  quite  correct  idea  of 
what  the  "Use  of  the  Model"  is.  Thackeray 
makes  one  of  his  artistic  characters  take  a 
common  pewter  pot,  set  it  upon  the  table  and 
transfer  it  to  the  canvas  as  an  exquisitely 
chased  silver  ve;scl.  This  is  Profes-sor  Van 
Dyke's  theory  of  the  model  who  gives  to  the 
artist  proportion,  form,  as  well  as  light  and 
shadow,  all  of  which  his  genius  etherealizes 
and  transforms.  Other  chapters  are  equally 
interesting,  especially  that  on  art  appreciation 
in  the  course  of  which  he  makes  the  just  com- 
plaint: 

"  Was  there  ever  before  such  a  pother  about 
art — and  most  of  it  about  somebody  else's 
art?  One  hears  the  name  of  Corot  twenty 
times  to  Homer  Martin'.s  once,  of  Rem- 
brandt fifty  times  to  Winslow  Homer's  once, 
of  Franz  Ilals  a  hundred  times  to  Gill)ert 
Stuart's  once.  Great  names — and  great  art  is 
that  of  Corot,  Rembrandt,  and  Hals.  But 
they  are  not  our  namer,  nor  our  art.  They 
belong  in  our  museums  but  not  in  our  homes 
or  in  our  lives.  They  are  not  only  foreign 
but  in  their  influence  they  tend  to  choke  out 
contemporary  originality." 

Ward,  A.  W.,  C.  W.  Prothers,  and  Stanley 
Leathes.  'l"ho  CambridKO  .Modern  Ilistory.  Svo, 
pp.  1033.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.     $4. 

To  many  people  and. especially  journalists 
this  volume  will  prove  the  most  attractive  of 
the  twelve  that  have  appeared  of  this  re- 
markably valuable  work.  Its  subject  is  "The 
Latest  Age"  and  a  glance  at  its  divisions  and 
the  names  of  thoir  authors  shows  that  Lord 
Acton's  plan  has  been  well  carried  out.  He  set 
out  to  supply  help  to  students,  not  material 
to  historians,  and  to  represent  history  as  each 
of  its  several  parts  is  known  to  the  man  who 
knows  it  best.  We  have  noted  each  volume 
as  it  appeared  and  given  our  opinion  of  its 
high  merit.  The  present  issue  starts  out  with 
an  account  of  "Modern  Europe"  by  Stanley 
Ixjathes,  and  deals  with  the  extension  of  the 
European  system  in  South,  Central,  and  Xorth 
America,  Australia,  and  Africa.     Int(>r(\sting 


The  Sturtevant  carries  household  vacuum 
cleaning  to  an  entirely  new  point  of  simplicity 
and  usefulness. 

It  makes  absolute,  hygienic,  dustless  cleanliness 
not  only  possible  in   the   home,  it  makes  it  easy. 

It  solves  completely  the  two  most  baffling  problems  in  household  vacuum 
cleaning: 

/'T  dees  aivcy  entirely  nuith  the  useless  and  injurious  EXCESS  SUCTION  that  has 
been  the  serious  objection  to  'vacuum  cleaning.     It  nuill  not  damage  the  most  delicate 
fabric.       Yet  in  PERMANENT  THOROUGHNESS,  it  has  ne-cer  been  equalled. 

It  has  none  of  the  complicated  mechanism — 'val'ves,  gears,  bellonxjs,  diaphragms — 
that  mean  endless  repairs  and  short-li'ved  efficiency. 

In  using  the  Sturtevant,  the  machine  itself  is  almost  forgotten — one  is  con- 
scious only  of  the  amazing  results. 

A  vacuum  cleaner  like  the  Sturtevant  must  inevitably  be  deemed  as  necessary 
to  right  living  as  a  bath  tub.  It  realizes  a  new  ideal  of  cleanliness,  of  health, 
of  comfort. 

These  things  have  been  made  possible  by  the  great  principle  of  high-pressure 
fan  suction,  the  epoch-making  advance  in  vacuum  cleaning.  No  person 
should  buy  a  vacuum  cleaner  without  knowing  the  vital  bearing  of  this  prin- 
ciple on  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  vacuum  cleaning  process.       Our  booklet 

gives  these  facts. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  71 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

5o  Church  Street.  New  York  ;  135  North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia;  530 South  Clinton  .Street,  Chicago; 
32()  West  Third  .Street,  Cincinnati ;  811  Park  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  1006  Loan  and  Trust  liuilding. 
\Vashington,  I).C.;  34  Oliver  Street,  Hoston-  433  Metronohtan  Building,  Minneapolis;  423  Schofieid 
Building,  Cleveland;  iic8  Granite  Building,  Rochester.  N.  Y.;  300  Fullerton  Building,  St.  Louis;  456 
Norwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.;  36  Pearl  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Endorsed   "THE  BEST"  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users 

TV/TADE  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory,  and  the  en- 
■'■^^  tire  production  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is 
the  reason  we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  Oiir 
Sectional  Bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  ot  undi\-ided  attention 
to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  Hook  sections  have  non-bindinu, 
disannearingr  Rlass  doors,  and  are  hiehlv  finished  in  SOLID 
GOLDKN  OAK.  Other  styles  and  finishes  at  correspondingly 
low  prices.  Write  for  New  C«talo(rae  No.  23. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFO.  CO.,  Little  F»IU.  K.  T. 
Xanufactunrs  nf  ^'/•ti:-.n  'l  Hiokrnars  and  Filing  CObiruts. 
New  York  Office  :  372  Broadwky 
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At  Last  a  Genuine 
Thermos  Bottle  for  $2 

A  FTER  3  years'  experimenting,  we  have  finally  perfected 
a  pint  size  Thermos  Bottle  to  retail  at  $2  that  keeps  hot 
and  cold  just  as  well  as  our  highest-priced  bottles. 

This  new  52  bottle  now  brings  Thermos  within  the  reach 
oi  your  pocket-book,  no  matter  how  small  your  income  may  be. 

Think  of  the  Comfort  and  Convenience  that  $2  invested 
in  this  "  Combination  Pocketstove  and  Icebo.x  Bottle "  will 
add  to  your  noonday  meal  at  the  Factory,  Office  or  Store 
by  serving  you  soup,  tea  or  coffee  piping  hot !  Then  at  night, 
think  how  it  will  also  serve  your  wife,  your  baby  or  your  in- 
valid mother  with  hot  or  cold  nourishment  whenever  needed.- 

.So  why  deprive  yourself  another  day  of  the  added  comfort, 
health,  pleasure,  satisfaction  and  convenience  which  Thermos 
will  give  you,  and  ALL  YOUR  FAMILY,  in  the  Nursery  or 
Sickroom,  at  School  or  College,  at  Home  or  when  Traveling, 
and  in  every  form  of  Outdoor  Life,  when  you  can  now  buy  all 
this  for  a  two-dollar  bill ! 

See  it  at  any  first-class  store  today  and  take  one  home 
with  you  tonight! 

PLEASE  BE  CAUTIOUS  as  there  are  worthless  imita- 
tions. Look  for  the  name  Thermos,  stamped  on  the  bottom, 
AND  BE  SURE  YOU  SEE  IT  ! 

Ask  the  dealer  (or  write  us)  for  "  The  Thermos  Book  "  illus- 
trating and  describing  all  Thermos  Specialties  and  their  uses. 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 
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MAKES  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Pro- 
duces 100  candle  power  light- 
brighter  than  electricity  oracetylene 
I— cheaper  than   kerosene.    No  dirt. 
I  No  grease.   Noodcr.  Over  200  styles. 
I  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed.  Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

THE  BEST  lilGHT  CO. 

OS  E.  5th  8t..  Canton.  Ohio 


RTSNO 

ROLLERS 

Orig:inal  and  unequalled. 
3d  or  tin  rollers.    "Improved' 
juires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 
sijjnature  on  genuine: 
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This      Q_ 
Fastener     ^    ^ 

fbr  YOU  .^ 

'  ■  100  in  a  box,  15c 

Two  Points,  and  two  lips,  hold  top,  bottom 
and  middle  papers  with  equal  security. 
The  De  Long  Hook  and  Eye  Company,  Philadelphia 

5omp/ej— five  sizes- 
free  on  re- 
quest. 


Tooth  Brush 

Cleans  the  teeth 
Cleans  all  the  teeth 
Cleans  them  thoroughly 

"A  clean  tooth  never  decays" 

The  Pro-phy-Iac-tic 
Tooth  Brush  gets 
around  every  tooth — 
between  all  the  teeth, 
both  back  and  front 
alike —  thoroughly 
cleansing  every  crev- 
ice. Its  curved  handle 
gives  direct  access  to 
every  part  of  the  mouth — 
the  long  end  tufts  reach  every 
tooth  in  the  head. 

Every  Pro-phy-lac-tic  is  fully 
guaranteed  —  if  defective  we  will 
replace  it.  Each  is  sterilized  and 
in  an  individual  yellow  box,  which 
protects  against  handling.  Rigid 
or  flexible  handle. 

Our  interesting  booklet  —"Do  You 
Clean  or  Brush  Tour  Teeth?"  is 
yours  for  the  asking;  send  for  it. 

FLORENCE  MFG.  CO. 
14  Pine  Street,  Florence,  Mass. 

Sole  taakere  of  I'ro-phy-lac-tic  Tootb,  Hair 
Military  and  Hand  Brushes. 
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cleans  between  /'  ^  2 

the  teeth       /  i  f-% 


The 

ordinary^ 

tooth  brush 

merely  brushes 
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chapters  are  devoted  to  the  great  standing 
European  alliances,  the  preponderance  of 
Germany,  arbitration,  and  schemes  of  social 
regeneration.  The  fifteen  pages  thus  filled  by 
Mr.  Leathes  contain  a  series  of  clear,  vivid, 
and  accurate  generalizations  which  no 
journalist  can  read  without  appreciative 
admiration. 

Dr.    J.    Westlake,    formerly    Professor   of 
International   Law  at  Cambridge,   England, 
treats    of     the     Foreign    Relations    of    the 
United    States    during   the   Civil   War,    be- 
ginning with   the   European   recognition   of 
belligerency    and    ending   with    the    Geneva 
Arbitration  Congress,  which  closed  with  an 
award  of  $15,500,000  against  Great  Britain. 
A  masterly  summary  of  the  political,  social, 
literary,  and  artistic  history  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  Gladstone  ministry  of  1868  to  the 
general  election  of  1906  is  contributed   by 
Mr.   Stanley   Leathes.     A   separate  chapter 
deals  with  "Ireland  and  Home  Rule  Move- 
ment," by  R.  Dunlop  of  Victoria  University. 
Professor  Emile   Bourgeois,   of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  writes  a  chapter  on  the  French 
Republic  from  1871  and  dealing  impartially 
with  the  subject  of  the  Socialist  Party  and 
the   Republic.      He   considers   the   relations 
of  the  two  to  be  "the  problem  of  the  hour," 
"essential  and  necessary  to  the  life  and  de- 
velopment of  a  democracy,"  altho  the  "Syn- 
dicalists"  appear  "likely  to   break  the  al- 
liance which  has  existed  for  ten  years  be- 
tween the  Republic  and  the  laboring  classes." 
Professor  Bourgeois  concludes  with  a  sketch 
of  French   colonization.     The  famous   Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg   treats   of   the    Germ.an    Empire 
from  the  first  seven  years  of  its  foundation  in 
1871   to  the  "new  policy"   in  the  German 
navy  in  1910.    A  clear  view  of  the  complica- 
tion of  political  events  in  Austria-Hungary 
from  the  accession  of  Francis  Joseph  to  the 
present     year     is    presented    by    Professor 
Louis  Eitenmann  of  the  University  of  Dijon. 
"  United  Italy,"  "The  Low  Countries,"  and 
the    "Iberian    Peninsula,"    the    history    of 
Portugal  being  brought  up  to  the  dictator- 
ship of  Franco  and  the  murder  of  Don  Car- 
los.   "Scandinavia,"  and  "Russia"  are  next 
dealt  with,  two  chapters  being  occupied  with 
the  Empire  of  the  Czar.      Seventy  pages  are 
subsequently  devoted  to ' '  European  Colonies ' ' 
by  E.  A.  Benians.    "The  Republics  of  Latin 
America"  are  the  last  territories  treated  of  in 
a  complete  and  lucid  manner  which  would 
have  been  impossible  ten   years   ago.      The 
remaining  chapters,  five  in  number,  are  de- 
voted to  historical  reviews  of  recent  progress 
in    political,    natural,    social,  and    historical 
science. 

The  present  volume,  as  a  product  of  special- 
ists, is  packed  full  of  information  of  the  most 
absorbing  interest  to  the  modern  man,  and 
especially  to  the  man  who  has  to  form  a  clear 
notion  of  present  events  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
senting their  significance  in  the  pubhd  press. 
There  is  a  sweeping  and  calm  finality  about 
all  these  essays  which  at  once  commands  the 
attention  and  the  confidence  of  the  student 
or  general  reader,  and  the  many-sided  way 
in  which  our  modern  period  is  treated  is 
absolutely  exhaustive. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

A  RICH  MAN  has  never  been  in  danger 
of  starvation  and  you  can  tell  it  by  the 
moderation  of  his  ideas.  Francis  Adams 
was  not  rich — he  fought  poverty  and  sick- 
ness— and  his  songs  are  the  bitterest  we  have 
ever  seen  ("  Songs  of  the  Army  of  the  Night," 
Mitchell  Kennerley).  His  philosophy  of  life 
is  suggested  in  one  of  his  quatrains: 

"Bury  me  with  clenched  hands 
And  eyes  open  wide, 
For  in  storm  and  struggle  I  lived, 
And  in  struggle  and  storm  I  died." 

Just  what  useful  thing  this  blind  hate  can 
do  we  can  not  conceive.  Adams  was  a  so- 
cialist, and  his  verse  is  designed  to  express 
the  feeling  of  a  member  of  the  working 
classes.  But  the  cries  of  this  man  are  the 
cries  of  the  mob  that  lynches  and  I)urns.  This 
is  not  the  spirit  that  has  brought  eight-hour 
days  or  higher  wages,  for  things  done  in  hate 
and  bitterness  generally  have  to  be  done  over 
again. 

The  pages  of  this  book  are  spattered  with 
corroding  epithets.  One  sonnet  alone  is 
graced  with  such  words  as  "  dung,"  "  shrieks," 
"filth,"  "ape,"  "blood,"  "vice"— an  ounce 
of  civet,  good  apothecary  I 

Fortunately  there  are  times  when  the  dis- 
cords of  the  harsh,  formless  doggerel  are  si- 
lenced and  the  purer  harmonies  of  poetry  can 
be  heard.  Here  is  one  of  the  semi-lucid 
intervals. 

One  Among  So  Many 

By  Francis  Adams 

...  In  a  dark  street  she  met  and  spoke  to  me, 

Importuning,  one  wet  and  mild  March  night. 

We  walked  and  talked  together.     O  her  tale 

Was  very  common;  thousands  know  it  all  ! 

"Seduced";  a  gentleman  ;  a  baby  coming  ; 

Parents  that  railed  ;  London;  the  child  born  dead; 

A  seamstress  then,  one  of  some  fifty  girls 

"Taken  on"  a  few  months  at  a  dressmaker's 

In  the  crush  of  the  "season"  at  ten  shillings  a  week  ! 

The  fashionable  people's  dresses  done, 

And  they  flown  off,  these  fifty  extra  girls 

Sent — to  the  streets  :   that  is,  to  work  that  gives 

Scarcely  enough  to  buy  the  decent  clothes 

Respectable  employers  all  demand 

Or  speak  dismissal.     Well,  well,  well,  we  know  ! 

And  she — "  Why,  I  have  gone  on  down  and  down, 

And  there' a  the  gutter,  look,  that  I  shall  die  in  .'" 

"My  dear,"  I  say,  "where  hope  of  all  but  that 

Is  gone,  'tis  time,  I  think,  life  were  gone  too." 

She  looks  at  me.    "That  I  should  kill  myself?" 

"That  you  should  kill  yourself."  "  That  would  be  sin. 

And  God  would  punish  me  !"     "And  will  not  (!od 

Punish  for  this?  "    She  pau.ses;    then  whispers: 

"No,  no,  lie  will  forgive  me,  for  He  knows  .'" 

I  laughed  aloud:    "And  you,"  sh.e  said,  "and  you. 

Who  are  so  good,  so  noble"  .  .  .  "Noble?    Good?" 

I  laughed  aloud,  the  great  sob  in  my  throat. 

O  my  poor  Darling,  O  my  little  lost  Sheep 

Of  this  vast  flock  that  perishes  alone 

Out  in  the  pitiless  desert  I — Yet  she'd  speak: 

She'd  ask  me  :   she'd  entreat  :   she'd  demonstrate. 

O  I  must  not  say  that  1    I  must  believe  I 

Who  made  the  sea,  the  leaves  so  green,  the  sky 

So  big  and  blue  and  pure  above  it  all? 

O  my  poor  Darling,  O  my  little  lost  Sheep, 

Entreat  no  more  and  demonstrate  no  more  ; 

For  I  believe  there  is  a  God,  a  God 

Not  in  the  heaven,  the  earth,  or  the  waters  ;    no. 

But  in  the  heart  of  Jfan,  on  the  dear  lips 

Of  angel  Women,  of  heroic  Men  I 

O  hopeless  Wanderer  that  would  not  stay, 

("It  is  too  late,  I  can  not  rise  again  .'") 

O  Saint  of  faith  in  love  behind  the  veils, 

("  You  must  believe  in  God,  for  you  are  good  .'") 

O  Sister  who  made  holy  with  your  kiss. 

Your  kiss  in  that  wet  dark  mild  night  of  March, 

There  in  the  hideous  infamous  London  streets, 

My  cheek,  and  made  my  soul  a  sacred  place, 

O  my  poor  Darling,  O  my  little  lost  Sheep  ! 
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THE  ANGELUS 


The  only  player-instrument  capable  of  music  that  will  reach 
the   heart   and  soul   of  the   performer   and  of  the    listener 

THIS  means  something  more  than  merely  playing  to  please  and  to  amuse.     With 
light  music  in  which  personal  expression  plays  a  small  part,  the    tremendous 
artistic  superiority  of  the  ANGELUS  is  not  so  essential,  therefore  not  so  apparent. 

While  you  start  at  about  the  same  point  of  proficiency  with  any  good  player-instrument,  only  with  the 
ANGELUS  will  you  be  able  later  to  progress  beyond,  into  the  realm  of  true  art,  to  interpret  master, 
compositions  which  alone  can  reach  the  heart  and  soul.  This  vital  artistic  supremacy  of  the  ANGELUS 
is  due  in  greatest  meetsure  to  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  of  all  player-devices : 

THE  PHRASING  LEVER 

by  which  your  control  of  tempo — the  pulse  of  artistic  expression — is  as  direct  and  constant  as  in  play- 
ing by  hand.     Almost  an  equal  musical  wonder  is  a  new  feature  called  the 

Graduating  Melodant  Lever  (patent  applied  for)  which  brings  into  the  performance  the  new 
ability   to   emphasize   tlie   melody  and  subdue  the  accompaniment  in  any  desired  degree. 
Other   invaluable  and  exclusive  ANGELUS  devices  are: 

The  Melody  Buttons,  the  Diaphragm  Pneumatics,  the  Sustaining  Pedal  Device, 
and   the   Art istyle  Music  Rolls,    which  have   no  artistic  equivalents  in   other   instruments. 

Compare  by  personal  examination  any  other  player-piano  with  the  88-note  ANGELUS  PLAYEIR- 

PIANO — the  piano  any  one  can  play  with  personal  expression. 

There  are  four  different  ANGELUS  INSTRUMENTS  : 

THE  KNABE-ANGELUS — The  union  of  the  celebrated  Knabe  with  the  Angelus. 

THE  EMERSON -ANGELUS — The  sweet-toned  Emerson  piano  with  the  Angelus  incorporated  in  it. 

THE  ANGELUS  PIANO — An  excellent  piano  made  expressly  to  contain  the  Angelus. 

THE  CABINET- ANGELUS  (in  separate  form)  by  which  any  style  or  make  of  piano  may  be  played. 

Our  agency  in  your  city  will  gladly  demonstrate  this  marvelous  instrument  and  quote 
you  liberal  terms  of  payment,  with  or  without  the  exchange  of   your   present   piano. 

THE  WILCOX  &   WHITE   COMPANY 

MERIDEN.  CONN.  Businea  Established  1677  Regent  House,  Regent  St.,  Ix>ndon 
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{Illustrated) 
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a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
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Andrew  Marvell,  in  the  poem  "  To  His  Coy 
Mistress,"  starts  from  his  secure  re  very,  and 
flashes  this  disconcerting  fear: 

"But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  near, 
And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 
J)eserts  of  vast  eternity." 

This  intruding  thought  of  universal  traii- 
science  haunts  the  verse  of  Edward  Arlington 
Robinson  ("The  Towti  Down  the  River," 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons).  The  tone  of  this 
poet  is  regret.  His  heritage  has  been  scat- 
tered and  trodden  under  foot,  his  sad,  kind- 
hearted,  c}'nical  friends  are  memories,  and 
his  old  haunts  have  been  given  over  to  a 
strange  generation. 

"We  go  no  more  to  Calverly's 
For  there  the  lights  are  few  and  low; 
And  who  there  are  to  see  by  them, 
Or  what  they  see,  we  do  not  know." 

But  from  these  regrets  the  poet  has  dis- 
tilled verses  of  the  rarest  imaginable  beauty. 
The  shapes  he  calls  up  are  scarcely  visualized. 
There  is  always  a  hidden  something  in  the 
lines — each  poem  has  a  lyric  secret.  We  may 
add  that  at  times  his  style  is  too  cryptic  and 
occasionally  the  meaning  dives  into  complete 
obscurity  and  does  not  reappear  again  for 
several  stanzas. 

Mr.  Robinson  uses  all  the  arts  of  this  type 
of  poetry — a  type  that  is  acctu-ately  descrilied 
in  one  of  the  essays  of  Paul  Elmer  More.  Mr. 
More  has  been  speaking  of  the  poetry  of 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich:  "The  essence  of  this 
poetry  lies  in  irony — not  the  grim  sort  we 
know  from  the  tragedians  and  satirists,  but 
a  self-deprecating  irony  that  is  half  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness  and  half  a  deliberate  veiling 
of  strength  in  gentleness.  Reticence,  sug- 
gestion, and  accepted  littleness  are  its  indis- 
pensable qualities.  The  regret  of  an  idealized 
past  will  linger  in  it.  .  .  .  It  is  touched  by 
the  tragic  brevitj'  and  insufficiency  of  life, 
i>ut  has  not  grief  more  clamorous  than  a  sigh. 
It  sees  the  incongruity  cf  human  pretensions, 
but  indulges  in  no  mirth  more  boisterous  than 
a  smile." 

These  lines  were  not  written  concerning 
Mr.  Robinson's  poetry,  but  they  will  be 
found  to  apply  very  directly  to  the  following 
selections  from  his  book. 

Claverlng 

By  Edwin  Aklin'gtox  Robinson 

I  say  no  more  for  Clavering 

Than  I  should  say  of  him  who  falls 

To  bring  his  wounded  vessel  home 
When  reft  of  rudder  and  of  sail.s  . 

I  say  no  more  than  I  should  say 

Of  any  other  one  who  sees 
Too  far  for  guidance  of  to-day, 

Too  near  for  the  eternities. 

I  think  of  him  as  I  should  think 
Of  one  who  for  scant  wages  played. 

,\nd  faintly,  a  flawed  instrument 

That  fell  while  it  was  being  made  ;    , 

I  think  of  him  as  one  who  fared. 

Unfaltering  and  undeceived, 
.\mid  mirages  of  renown 

And  urgings  of  the  unachieved  ; 

I  think  of  him  as  one  who  gave 
To  Lingard  leave  to  be  amu.sed, 

And  listened  with  a  patie;tt  grace 
That  we,  the  wise  ones,  had  refused  ; 

I  think  of  meters  that  he  wrote 

For  Cubit,  the  ophidian  guest  : 
"What  I.ilith,  or  Dark  Lady  "...  Well 

Time  swallows  Cubit  with  the  rest. 

I  think  of  last  uord.s  that  he  said 

One  midnight  over  Calverly  : 
"Good-by — good  man."     He  was  not  good  ; 

So  Clavering  was  wrong,  you  .see 
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I  wonder  what  hail  come  to  pass 
Could  he  have  horrovved  for  a  .siwll 

The  fiery-frantic  iiidoh'nce 

That  made  a  ghost  of  I>efHnKwcll  ; 

I  wonder  if  lii;  pitied  us 

Who  cautioned  liim  till  he  was  gray 
To  build  his  house  with  ours  on  earth 

And  have  an  end  of  yesterday  ; 

I  wonder  what  it  was  we  saw 

To  make  us  think  that  we  were  strong  ; 
I  wonder  if  he  saw  too  much, 

Or  if  he  looked  one  way  too  long. 

But  when  were  thought  or  wonderings 
To  ferret  out  the  man  within? 

Why  prate  of  what  he  seemed  to  be, 
And  all  that  he  might  not  have  been? 

lie  clung  to  fantoms  and  to  friends. 
And  never  came  to  anything. 

He  loft  a  wreath  on  Cubit's  grave. 
I  say  no  more  for  Clavering. 

For  a  Dead  Lady 

Bv  Edwix  Arlincton-  IIop'nson 

No  more  witii  overflowing  light 
Shall  fill  the  eyes  that  now  are  faded. 
Nor  shall  another's  fringe  with  night 
Their  woman-hidden  world  as  they  did. 
No  more  shall  quiver  down  the  days 
The  flowing  wonder  of  her  ways, 
Whereof  no  language  may  requite 
The  shifting  and  the  many-shaded. 

The  grace,  divine,  definitive. 
Clings  only  as  a  faint  forestalling  ; 
The  laugh  that  love  could  not  forgive 
Is  hushed,  and  answers  to  no  calling  ; 
The  forehead  and  the  little  ears 
Cave  gone  where  Saturn  keeps  the  years  ; 
The  breast  where  roses  could  not  live 
Has  done  with  rising  and  with  falling. 

The  beauty,  shattered  by  the  laws 
That  have  creation  in  their  keeping. 
No  longer  trembles  at  apjjlause, 
Or  over  children  that  are  sleeping  ; 
And  we  who  delve  in  beauty's  lore 
Know  all  tliat  we  have  known  before 
Of  what  inexorable  cause 
Makes  Time  so  vicious  in  his  reaping. 

Uncle  Ananias    . 
By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

His  words  were  magic  and  his  heart  was  true. 

And  everywhere  he  wandered  he  was  ble.st. 
Out  of  all  ancient  men  my  childhood  knew 

I  choose  him  and  I  mark  him  for  the  best. 
Of  all  authoritative  liars,  too, 

I  crown  him  loveliest. 

llow  fondly  I  remember  the  delight 

That  always  glorified  him  in  the  spring  ; 

The  joyous  courage  and  the  benedight 
Profusion  of  his  faith  in  everything  I 

He  was  a  good  old  man,  and  it  was  right 
That  he  should  have  his  fling. 

And  often,  underneath  the  apple-trees. 

When  we  surprized  him  in  the  summer  time, 

With  what  superb  magnificence  and  ease 
He  sinned  enough  to  make  the  day  sublime  1 

And  if  he  liked  us  there  about  his  knees. 
Truly  it  was  no  crime. 

All  summer  long  we  loved  him  for  the  same 

Perennial  inspiration  of  liis  lies  ; 
And  when  the  russet  wealtli  of  autumn  came, 

There  flew  but  fairer  visions  to  our  eye.s — 
Multiple,  tropical,  winged  with  a  featliery  flame, 

hike  birds  of  paradise. 

So  to  the  slieltered  end  of  many  a  year 

He  charmed  tlie  seasons  out  with  pageantry. 

Wearing  upon  his  forehead,  with  no  fear. 
The  laurel  of  approved  iniquity. 

And  every  child  who  knew  him,  far  or  near, 
Did  love  him  faithfully. 
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The  most  co.stIy  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Stand- 
art!  Dictionary. 
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Karrii.ler 

Sixtj-five 

ToyTonneau 

Forty-inch 

WheeU 


TF  you  drive  a  Rambler  the  pleasure  of  your  out- 
■*■  ing  is  not  converted  into  drudgery  by  tire 
trouble.  The  Rambler  is  the  only  American  car 
equipt)ed  with  the  Spare  Wheel.  Fitted  with  u  per- 
fect inflated  tire,  it  may  be  quickly  and  easily 
changed  for  a  wheel  with  a  damaged  tire.  No 
tiresome  pumping  ia  the  hot  sun  or  cold  rain  and  you 
avoid  the  dirt  so  di.sagrecable  to  the  well  groomed. 
This  eliminates  worry  about  tire  trouble  which  so 
often  mars  a  trip.  Every  feature  of  the  Rambler  ia 
designed  for  the  owner's  comfort,  safety  and  con- 
venience. The  Offset  Crank  Shaft  enables  you  to 
throttle  down  on  high  gear  no  faster  than  a  man 
usually  walks;  to  glide  along  quietly  in  crowded 
traffic  without  frequent  gear  shifting  and  <  bviates  the  ne- 
cessity of  rushing  the  hard  pulls  through  sand  and  up 
grades.  The  Straight  Line  Drive  saves  power;  big  wheels 
andtires  give  added  comfort  and  tire  economy;  the  brakes 
are  large  enough  to  provide  a  feeling  of  security  and  the 
safety  starting  device  protects  you  from  injury  while 
cranking. 
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A  telephone  message  totheneai-estRamblerr«pre. 

,r.     ..-.:         :ii  i._:  »-"MbIer  to  your  door  for  in- 


rk.  ic(c|jiiuuc  iiic^bage  loine 

sentative  will  brin^  a  Rambler  to  your  door  for  in- 

c..*^..;..n    A  postal  will  bring  you  the  new  catalog. 
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The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main    Office    and    Factory.    Kenosha.    Wisconsin 

Branches:      Boston.    Chicago,    Milwaukee,    Qevelaud,   San    Francisco,    New   York 
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#  BOOK  OF  PUZZLES  FREE 
Sample  "Hello"   Puzzle  15c. 
3  new  puzzles,    25c.    12   Puzzles 
all  different  for  $1.00. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 
N.  Y.  NewsCo.,  Dept.lO,  15  Warren  St.,  New  York 
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0___  OC  *«  CCfl  '"  *°>  uia«.e  ot  Tvpewnier.  Our 
OaVe  ^£.0  10  ^0\3  "Fictory  Rtbuilt"  Yypewriiers  art 
p«rtect  m  quality,  c-'iiuilloo  and  louks.  Durmble  and  reliable 
in  coti-tmciion  and  Be'viceable  In  every  wsy.  Buy  from  the 
largest  factory  in  lb«  worM  with  branch  9lor*a  in  le&dlD?  cillea. 
We  guarantee  for  one  year  ofainn  defect  in  workt 

_^^^     8b<P  aud  Diat«ii  il.     Write  f<^r  c.if.itogue  .'U)d  address 

^^^^^^  of  neari*«t  br.anch  rfli.e. 

^SSQ^      Amerioan  ^iVritlng  Machine  Co. 

J^^^         345  Broadway.  New  York 


A  wonderful,  new, 
healthful,  all-the-year- 
round  drink.  Pliysicians 
prescribe  it  in  throat,  stom- 
ach and  intestinal  troubles. 

A  refreshing  drink  durinr  fever 
convalescence.  At  Dnijrjisls.  Gro- 
cers and  ^ods  Fountains.  Trade 
supplied  throufh  reirular  chan- 
nels     Write  for  Bookl.t. 

HAWARAN  PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS  CO..  LTD. 
I12MArketSt.,StD  Fraocuco,  Cat. 
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this  Test 


A  wavering  step  may  be 
the  forerunner  of  a  dangerous 
nervous  condition  which  the  use  of 
Barrington  Hall  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  coffees  may  aid  you  to  avoid. 

Baker-izing  improves  coffee  in  three 
distinct  ways. 

First — the  coffee  berries  are  split  open 
by  a  special  machine  and  the  chaff  is 
blown  away  as  waste. 

Coflfee  chaff  can  be  seen  in  any  other 
coffee  when  ground.  It  is  an  impurity 
and  contains  tannin.  Brewed  alone  it  is 
bitter  and  weedy.  It  doesn't  help  the 
coffee  flavor,  and  is  not  good  for  the 
human  system. 

Barrm^tof^sJl 

'P»«ltt^f-j?^?  Coffee 

Second — the  coffee  passes  through  steel- 
cutters  in  order  to  secure  pieces  of  as 
nearly  uniform  size  as  possible — without 
dust.  You  can  brew  uniform  pieces 
uniformly  to  the  exact  strength  desired. 
No  small  particles  to  be  over-steeped  and 
give  up  bitterness 
and  tannin.  No 
large  grains  to  be 
wasted  by  under- 
steeping. 

Therefore  a 
pound  of  coffee 
Baker- ized  will 
make  15  to  20  cups 
more  than  a  pound 
of  ordinary  coffee 
— because  you  get 
all  the  f  lavo  r 
from  every    grain. 

Coffee  dust  is  the  result  of  grinding — 
crushing  in  a  mill.  You  can  see  it  in 
the  cup  before  you  add  the  cream.  It 
makes  the  coffee  muddy,  its  flavor  woody, 
and  it  is  indigestible.  You  won't 
find  this  dust  in  Baker-i%ed  Co?iec 
Don't  take  our  word  for  it — 
or  the  word  of  the  thousands 
who  drink  it  regularly 
without  harm  or  ner- 
Tr y  it 
In    sealed 


BAKER 
IMFOKTI.NO 

CO. 
ISiHcdson^tri-et 
Hew  Tork,  N.  Y. 

Please    send  as    ad- 
vertised, a    free  sain 
can,    enough    to     make   6 
cnps  Barrington  Hall  Coffee 
also  booklet    *' The  Coffee  with 
out  a  Regret."        In   considora 
tion   I  give  my  grocer's    name  (on 
the  margin). 

Kame _ 

Addrett 


vousness. 
yourself! 

tins  only.    A  pound 
at  your  grocer's 
at  40  to  45  cents 
according 
to    local- 
ity. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

WHY  THE  "  MAINE  "  WENT  TO  HAVANA 

1\  /TANY  have  wondered  during  the  past 
■^' -*■  thirteen  years  why  the  ill-fated  battle- 
ship Maine  ever  steamed  into  the  harbor  of 
Havana  on  that  fatal  fifteenth  of  February, 
1898.  For,  says  Walter  Scott  Meriwether  in 
an  article  in  Harper's  Weekly,  we  had  re- 
frained, out  of  courtesy  to  Spain,  from  send- 
ing any  of  our  ships  of  war  to  any  port  of  the 
insurgent  island — "for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  avoiding  all  semblance  of  interference." 
Mr.  Meriwether  was  then  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  Herald's  Havana  bureau  and 
maintains  that  of  the  several  correspondents 
who  represented  American  dailies  in  Havana 
at  the  time,  and  who  in  "one  flashing,  jarring 
instant  were  confronted  with  the  biggest 
story  that  ever  lagged  behind  cable-closing 
time,"  there  are  so  far  as  he  knows  but  two 
others  still  alive.  His  version  of  the  Maine's 
unexpected  appearance  at  Havana  is  as 
follows: 

Probably  very  few  know  that  the  Maine 
had  been  hurried  to  Havana  because  of  a 
misinterpreted  cipher  message.  Mr.  John  R. 
Caldwell  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Havana  bureau,  and  whom  I  relieved,  told 
me  that  several  days  prior  to  my  arrival  he 
had  made  requisition  upon  the  office  for  a 
revolver.  There  had  come  strenuous  times 
in  the  Cuban  capital,  riots  had  been  frequent, 
the  lives  of  foreigners,  particularly  those  of 
Americans,  had  been  more  than  once  placed 
in  jeopardy,  and  the  time  had  come  when 
correspondents  felt  the  need  of  firearms  to 
protect  their  lives.  The  revolver  sent  to 
Mr.  Caldwell  was  smuggled  to  him  by  a  pas- 
senger on  the  steamship  Olivette,  to  whom  the 
weapon  had  been  entrusted  by  an  agent  of 
the  paper  in  Tampa.  By  some  oversight  no 
cartridges  had  been  sent  with  it,  and  it  being 
impossible  to  secure  any  in  Havana,  the 
correspondent  cabled  to  New  York,  "  Camera 
received,  but  no  plates;   send  by  next  boat." 

Through  some  strange  error  on  the  part  of 
the  one  who  received  it,  the  cryptogram  was 
construed  to  be  a  cipher  and  was  translated 
to  read  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  on 
the  life  of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  American 
Consul-General  in  Havana.  This  misinfor- 
mation went  to  Washington  and  reached 
there  after  the  Havana  cable  had  closed. 
Early  the  next  day  Mr.  Caldwell  received 
from  the  Herald  the  following  cryptogram: 
"Send  story  and  pictures  ordered  on  food- 
supplies;  we  want  it  for  main  sheet."  By 
applying  the  cipher  k  y,  the  first  sentence 
was  readily  translated  to  read  "A  United 
States  war-ship  has  been  ordered  to  Havana." 
The  second  evidently  conveyed  some  hint 
which  was  beyond  the  limitation  of  the  code, 
but  the  word  "main"  gave  the  clue.  Meet- 
ing General  Lee  at  breakfast  that  morning, 
Mr.  Caldwell  quietly  informed  him  that  the 
Maine  was  on  her  way  to  Havana.  The 
General  was  incredulous.  No  war-ship,  he 
assured  the  correspondent,  would  be  sent  to 
Havana  unless  he  requested  it. 

But  even  as  the  two  were  talking  a  cable 
was  handed  to  General  Lee  containing  the 


GUEAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 

60c  per  case  of  6  g^lass  stoppered  bottles. 


SELECTED— We  pay 

a  bonus  over  the  regular 
price  in  October,  the  month  of  the  grape 
harvest.  Thus  we  secure  fresh-picked, 
the  very  choicest  of  the  very  best  Con- 
cord grapes  in  the  Chautauqua  belt — 
the  finest  in  the  world.  The  grapes 
come  to  us  a  few  hours  after  being 
gathered — fresh  from  the  vines. 

WASHED— The  selected  and 
inspected  grapes  are  then  washed  in 
clean,  pure  water,  which  is  constantly 
renewed. 

RINSED — On  leaving  the  washing 
tank  the  grapes  are  rinsed  by  jets  of  clear 
water,  so  that  no  possible  chance  re- 
mains for  them  not  to  be  perfectly  clean. 

Welchs 

Grape   Jixice 

STEMMED — No  human  hand   touches  the 
grapes  after  Ihey  go  into  the  washing  and  rinsing 
process.     They  are  mechanically  conveyed  to  the 
stemmer,  which  automatically  removes  the  stems. 
PRESSED — The  grapestravel  in  an  aluminum 
pipe  line  to  the  presses,  where   the    juice  is 
squeezed  out  under  heavy  pressure. 
PASTEURIZED  — As   rapidly    as    the 
juice  is  pressed,  it  is  conveyed  through  alumi- 
num tubes  to  the  pasteurizerswhere  it  is  scientifi- 
cally pasteurized.   This  leaves  the  life  and  fresh- 
ness in  the  juice  and  makes  preservatives  unnec- 
essary. 
SEALED — Immediately   after    being   sterilized 
the  pure  juice  is  nermetically  sealed  in  glass,  and 
it  will  keep  indefinitely.     It  is  as  fresh  when  you 
get  it  as  it  was  when  it  left  the  grape. 
There  are  forty  years  of  successful   experience 
in  the  above  condensed  story  of  WELCH'S   grape 
juice.     It  is  to-day  the  most  popular  and  most  deli- 
cious natural  drink  you  can  get.     You  should  keep 
a  case  at  home  all  the  time.     Our  free    booklet  of 
recipes  tells  of  many  dainty  desserts  and  delightful 
drinks  you  can  makeof  it.     Send  for  this  booklet  at 
once. 

Your  grocer  or  druggist  will  supply  you  with 
WELCH'Sif  you  ask  for  it. 

Trial  4-oz.  bottle  by  mail,  10c.     Trial  case  of 
12  pints,  express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha,  $3.00. 

THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO. 
Westfield,  N.  Y. 


"Order  is  Heaven's  First  Law" 

Keep   your  important   papers  and  documents  neatly  and 
conveniently  assembled   so   you   can    instantly   lay  your 
hands  on  them.      tJse  the  strongest,  the  most  coiivenient. 
thebest        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  M.lUAIU  CLIP  CO.,  New  York 
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This  product  has  a  field  of  its  own,  separate 
and  distinct  from  that  of  our  Cresco  Flour 
and  Special  Dietetic  Food.  Its  value  will  be 
recognized  at  once  by  the  medical  profession, 
anid  their  patients. 
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information  that  the  Maine  had  l:)een  ordered 
to  Havana.  And  early  on  the  following 
morning  there  came  the  thud  of  guns — the 
Maine  saluting  the  port  which  was  to  \>to\v 
her  tomb.  Even  at  this  late  date  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  Maine  went  into 
Havana  with  every  gun  loaded  and  every 
man  at  his  battle  station.  Of  course,  the 
crew  were  not  conspicuously  at  their  stations, 
but  under  orders  of  the  officers  they  were 
clustered  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  guns 
and  ready  to  jump  to  their  places  at  an  in- 
stant's notice. 

The  writer,  who  was  in  a  cafe  with  other 
reporters  on  the  evening  of  the  explosion, 
rvLshed  out  to  the  street  to  observe  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  going  by  at  a  gallop. 
He  was  jostled  about  by  excited  groups  of 
men  and  women,  none  of  whom  was  aware 
pi  the  nature  of  the  calamity.  A  few  thought 
jyiorro  Castle  had  blown  up.  He  pushed  his 
way  forward : 

\  "It's  the  Maine,"  a  voice  panted  in  my 
ear.  "  I  was  out  to  the  dry  dock,  just  coming 
back,  when  flash! — bang! — up  she  went." 
\  I  had  recognized  my  informant,  and  was 
gazing  blankly  into  his  face.  He  was  a  Mr. 
Rolfe,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  big  English 
clry  dock  which  had  recently  been  towed  into 
Havana.  But  as  I  listened  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  ears.  The  Maine  destroyed,  and 
jn  Havana  harbor  I 

:  There  was  no  time  for  thanks.  The  cable 
pffice  had  been  closed.  The  first  thing  to  do 
Was  to  see  if  it  could  be  reopened.  Dr.  Con- 
gosta  was  then  Secretary-General  of  Cuba, 
and,  as  such,  exercised  a  supervision  over  the 
cable  and  the  censorship.  Hurrying  to  the 
palace,  I  reached  his  apartment  and  encoun- 
tered his  secretary,  Senor  Cacercs.  The 
secretary  was  much  distressed.  "My  God!" 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  would  have  given  my  right 
arm  if  this  had  not  happened."  Curious  to 
discover  what  he  knew,  I  asked  him  what  had 
occurred.  "The  Maine,"  he  said,  "she  has 
blown  up,  her  boilers,  or  maybe  her  maga- 
zines, we  don't  know  which;  come  here  to  the 
window  and  you  can  see."  I  followed  him 
to  the  window  and  got  a  glimp.se  of  a  dark 
object  rimmed  around  with  fire.  Caceres 
kept  mechanically  repeating,  "her  boilers  or 
her  magazines."  As  I  looked  at  the  flames, 
which  gave  an  almost  perfect  outline  of  the 
wreck  as  it  lay  in  the  dark  waters  of  the  bay, 
I  knew  that  no  boiler  explosion  could  have 
brought  about  that  dire  disaster,  and  I  knew, 
moreover,  that  our  ships  of  war  are  not  given 
to  magazine  explosion.  But  the  time  was  too 
precious  for  any  argument  with  Caceres. 
The  vital  need  of  the  moment  was  to  see 
Congosta  and  to  get  his  consent  to  have  the 
cable  office  opened.  I  represented  this  to 
Caceres,  and  he,  realizing  the  importance  of  it, 
r)st  no  time  in  laying  the  matter  before  the 
Secretary-General.  As  he  disappeared  on 
the  mission,  I  wrote  a  bulletin  which  said 
that  the  Maine  had  been  destroyed  in  Havana 
harbor  by  an  explosion,  and  that  details 
would  follow  as  fast  as  they  could  be  collected. 
In  a  few  moments  Caceres  returned  with  the 
information  that  Congosta,  appreciating  the 
fact  that  the  Maine  was  an  .American  battle- 
ship and  that  Americans  should  know  about 
her  destruction,  liad  given  orders  for  the  cable 
office  to  be  opened,  and  that  despatches  fileil 
by  correspondents  would  be  sent  as  soon  as 
the  censor  could  pass  upon  them.     Without 
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An  investment  in 
a  Steinway  Piano 
closes  the  avenue  to 
future  regret. 


The 

Steinway 

Verlegrand 

A  characteristic 
Steinway  achieve- 
menl  constructed  to 
produce  in  a  piano 
of  upright  form  the 
same  musical  ex- 
pression that  has 
always  individual- 
ized the  Steinway 
Grand — "An  Up- 
right Piano  of 
Grand  Value. 

Price,  in  Ebonlzed  Case,  $560 

777?  name  of  the  Steinway  dealer  nearest  you, 
together  with  illustrated  literature,  will  be  sent 
upon  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 
107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door. 
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912  Chestnut  St. 
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nrp  better  thiin  mnrkine  ink  for  wcirini;  aiiparel. 
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with  a  tine  cambric  tape  in  Fast  ('olobs  12  dozen 
full  nnm«  $2.  6  dozen  $1.2^;  other  prices  on  upplicatioa. 
Send  for  Samples  to 

J.  &  J.  CASH.  Limited 
405  Chestnut  St.,  South  Norwalk.  Conn..  U.S.A. 
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CHAPPED 
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Relieved  in  One  Night  by 

CUTICURA 
SOAP 

And  Cuticura  Ointment.  No 
other  emollients  so  pure, 
so  sweet,  so  speedily  effec- 
tive. No  others  do  so  much 
to  promote  skin  health  and 
hair  health,  from  infancy  to 
age,  or  do  it  so  economically. 
Priceless  for  the  toilet, 
bath  and  nursery. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London.  27. 
Charterhouse  Sq.:  Paris,  10,  Rue  de  la  Chaussce 
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scruple  and  without  shame  that  promise  was 
violated.  It  had  been  given  a  few  minutes 
after  ten  o'clock  on  that  tragic  evening.  The 
censors  (two  extra  ones  had  been  detailed) 
rapidly  went  through  the  despatches,  but 
never  a  cable-key  clicked  upon  any  one  of 
them  imtil  after  two  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  Congosta  having  sent  private  in- 
structions to  the  manager  of  the  cable  office 
to  hold  up  all  despatches  until  they  had  been 
released  by  him. 

A  cable  blank  to  which  the  censor's  stamp 
had  been  surreptitiously  affixt  at  a  moment 
when  the  censor  was  not  looking  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World  for  several  days.  Not 
realizing  the  difficulties  they  were  to  en- 
counter that  night,  he  had  used  it  to  send  a 
brief  message  to  his  home  in  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  this  was  the  first  hint  of 
the  disaster  to  reach  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Meriwether  sailed  the,next  day  on  the  Olivette, 
on  board  which  were  placed  the  few  survivors 
and  a  majority  of  the  officers  who  fortunately 
had  not  been  on  the  Maine  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.     He  writes: 

Havana,  as  I  left  it  that  day,  was  in  nervous 
suspense;  agitated,  apprehensive,  and  asking 
itself  what  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  that 
I  disaster  which  had  taken  place  in  its  harbor. 
Would  that  near-by  fleet,  of  which  it  had  dim 
knowledge,  appear  to  make  reprisal,  and 
would  its  vengeance  be  such  as  to  lay  the  city 
in  ruins  and  strew  its  site  in  ashes?  In  a 
vague  way  it  knew  that  there  was  an  Ameri- 
can fleet  somewhere  near,  but  what  manner 
of  vessels  composed  it  very  few  in  Havana 
had  any  knowledge,  so  little  was  the  reading 
population  and  So  few  the  American  papers 
and  periodicals  which  circulated  there. 

But  no  fleet  came  to  menace,  and  Havana 
drew  a  long  breath  when,  instead  of  a  threat- 
ening array  of  vengeful  armor-clads,  two 
little  steamers  in  government  service,  the 
lighthouse-tender  Fern  and  the  coast^survey 
steamer  Bache,  made  imobtrusive  entrance 
into  harbor.  This,  then,  was  the  great  Am- 
erican Navy  of  which  Havana  had  heard 
rumors — the  boasted  Atlantic  fleet  of  the 
United  States.  It  had  then  only  one  good 
ship — and  there  was  much  shrugging  of 
shoulders  and  jerking  of  thumbs  to  where 
the  MTCck  of  that  good  one  lay. 

But  what  if  that  fleet  of  battle-ships  then 
anchored  off  near-by  Tortugas  had  appeared 
off  Havana  harbor?  F'uppose  there  had  been 
an  officer  in  command  f  f  it  no  mo-e  reluctant 
to  shoulder  blame  than  was  Collins  when  he 
cut  out  the  Florida?  Suppose  that,  by  no 
authority  other  than  that  vested  in  him  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  North-Atlantic 
station,  the  commanding  officer  of  that  fleet 
had  brought  his  ships  to  Havana  on  the  in- 
stant the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine  had  been  received?  Here  was  the 
view  taken  by  Captain  (now  Rear-Admiral) 
Robley  D.  Evans.  This  officer,  who  had 
been  in  command  of  t  he  Key  ^^^est  li:;hthouse 
district  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  had  been 
immediately  summer  ed  to  Washington,  and 
had  returned  with  a  commission  to  command 
the  battleship  Iowa.  Jleeting  him  on  his 
arrival  at  Key  West,  the  conversation  turned 
to  missed  chances  and  lost  opportunities. 
"I  had  a  talk  with  Secretary  Long  a  short 
time  ago,"  this  officer  said  in  his  usual  direct 
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way.  "'Mr.  Secretary,'  I  said  to  him,  'this 
trouble  would  have  been  settled  now  if  the 
proper  initiative  had  been  taken  at  the  start.' 

'"What  do  you  mean?'  the  Secretary 
inciuired. 

" '  Just  this:  that  if  the  officer  commanding 
the  station  had  banged  those  four  battle-ships 
over  to  Havana  the  next  morning  and  said  to 
Blanco:  "Hands  up.  Show  me  where  your 
mines  are  and  I  will  put  officers  at  the  firing 
stations  who  will  see  that  no  more  accidents 
occur,  and  my  government  will — "' 

" '  Any  officer  in  the  service  who  would  have 
dared  take  such  a  step  without  consulting 
this  department,'  the  Secretary  interrupted, 
'would  have  been  called  sharply  to  account.' 

'"And  been  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States,'"  was  the  grim  reply. 


HE   REVOLUTIONIZED   THE   BRITISH 

NAVY 

'  I  "O  democratize  the  British  Navy  and  clear 
*■  it  of  snobbery  and  favoritism  was  no 
small  undertaking  when  John  Fisher  entered 
the  service  a  little  over  fifty  years  ago.  All 
the  forces  of  aristocracy  were  against  him, 
for  he  was  without  "pull"  or  position.  His 
best  friend  was  his  own  sheer  ability,  but 
that  was  enough.  January  25  was  his  seven- 
tieth birthday,  and  he  retired  from  the  serv- 
ice as  Lord  Fisher,  laden  with  honors.  "  No 
man  in  modern  history,"  says  the  London 
Daily  News,  "  ever  went  into  private  life  with 
a  vaster  record  of  public  achievement."  Be- 
ginning without  friends  or  social  influence, 
"  with  nothing  but  his  grim  resolution  and 
his  torrential  high  spirits,  he  emerged  from 
obscurity  to  the  head  of  his  profession."  And 
oTace  there,  "he  swept  the  Augean  stables 
with  such  a  broom  as  the  Navy  had  never 
seen." 

In  six  brief  years  he  wrought  a  revolution. 
He  created  a  new "  system  of  training,  in- 
vented a  new  type  of  ship,  revolutionized  all 
the  theories  of  gunnery,  reformed  the  lower 
deck,  altered  all  the  strategic  ideas  of  the 
Navy,  scrapped  all  the  lame  ducks  and  saved 
millions  of  money  by  the  transaction,  blotted 
out  all  the  axioms  of  the  service  and  wrote 
new  ones,  stopt  the  scandal  of  the  stores,  left 
no  corner  unswept  by  his  formidable  besom. 
He  was  hated  and  feared  and  traduced  by  the 
comfortable  incompetents  who  fovuid  all  their 
sacred  habits  ruthlessly  upset.  He  did  not 
mind.    He  only  laughed  and  wont  his  shatter- 
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ing  way.  He  found  a  Navy  paralyzed  by  dead 
formulas;  he  left  it  vibrating  with  a  new  and 
intense  life. 

It  was  as  "  Radical  Jack"  that  Lord  Ripen 
first  heard  of  him  and  gave  him  his  chance  as 
chief  of  the  Ordnance,  and  a  radical  he  re- 
mains to  the  end — one  who  brushes  aside  all 
forms  and  conventions  and  lays  bare  the  root, 
fearless  of  consequences. 

"  I  am  told  you  are  a  Socialist,"  said  a  Great 
Personage  to  him  on  one  occasion.  "Well," 
he  replied,  "I  never  believed  that  all  the 
brains  went  with  a  white  shirt."  "  But  you 
are  so  violent."  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
suffereth  violence,"  he  replied — he  quotes 
Scripture  like  a  Puritan  divine — "and  the 
violent  man  takes  it  by  storm."  "But  you 
don't  look  at  all  sides."  "Why  should  I 
waste  my  time  looking  at  all  sides  when  I 
Icnow  my  side  is  the  right  side.  The  cleverest 
man  we  ever  had  at  the  Admiralty  was 
Goschen,  and  he  was  the  worst  failure  of  all. 
He  was  always  looking  at  all  sides  and  we 
never  got  anything  done." 

What  can  you  do  with  such  a  man — except 
obey  him  or  stab  him  in  the  back.  Buggins, 
in  his  v.'hite  shirt,  stabbed  him  in  the  back 
in  a  hundred  newspapers.  For  Buggins  heard 
in  him  the  voice  of  doom.  Here  was  a  man 
who  did  not  respect  Buggins — who  respected 
only  brains  and  rewarded  only  brains.  "  Bug- 
gins' turn,"  he  said,  "  is  the  curse  of  the  Navy. 
Buggins  is  first  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Dank- 
shire,  and  can't  be  passed  over.  He  is  an  ass, 
but  he  must  have  his  turn."  He  changed  all 
that.  He  brought  men  out  of  the  merchant 
service;  he  hauled  men  up  over  the  heads  of 
their  seniors,  not  because  they  had  distin- 
guished uncles,  but  because  they  had  brains; 
he  started  the  Osborne  training  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  scheme  for  democratizing  the 
Navy.  "  We  want  to  draw  on  the  best  brains 
of  the  forty  million,  not  on  the  best  brains 
of  the  money  class,"  he  says. 

He  talks  like  a  torrent,  and  coins  all  his 
experience  into  phrases — "  Life  is  phrases," 
he  says.  "Go  at  your  zenith.  Nelson" — 
Nelson's  name  is  always  on  his  lips — "went 
at  his  zenith.  Wellington  ought  to  have  died 
at  Waterloo.  He  lived  on  and  did  immeasur- 
able mischief.  Elijah  went  at  his  zenith;  his 
mantle  fell  on  Elisha,  and  he  did  the  work 
of  Elijah  better  than  Elijah  could  have  done 
it.  I  resolved  to  go  at  my  zenith.  My  mantle 
fell  on  Wilson — ten  times  better  a  man  for  the 
work  that  remained  than  I  should  have  been." 

Fiu-ther  realization  of  Fisher's  religious 
bent  and  of  his  turn  for  epigram  may  be 
gained  from  the  following: 

"We  are  the  chosen  people,  and  our  God  ia 
the  God  of  the  Israelites.  He  sees  the  cloud 
by  day  and  the  pillar  of  flame  by  night.  He 
points  to  the  map  and  shows  the  strategical 
supremacj'  of  these  islands.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  there  are  five  keys  to 
the  world — the  Straits  of  Dover,  the  Straits 
of  (Jibraltar,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope?  And  we 
hold  every  one  of  them!  Didn't  I  say  we 
were  the  lost  tribes."  He  laughs,  but  there 
is  a  touch  of  seriousness,  too. 

"Isn't  it  wonderful?"  he  will  say  as  he 
tells  of  some  coincidence,  some  personal  epi- 
sode, some  new  invention,  like  wireless  or 
submarines,  that  works  to  our  advantage. 
"  Isn't  the  hand  of  Providence  in  that?  " 

And  he  is  a  man  of  omens,  too,  like  most 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  When  he 
l)ecame  First  Sea  Lord  he  refused  to  take  up 
his  duties  until  the  twenty-first  of  October — 
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the  anniversary  of  Xel.son's  aeath.  All  hi.-~ 
fancies  center  round  that  great  name,  lie 
entered  the  Navy  as  the  nominee  of  Nelson's 
last  captain.  He  scrvtnl  his  apprenticeship 
on  the  VictoTij.  And  on  the  Virti>nj  as  Com- 
mander at  Portsmouth  he  finally  hauled  down 
his  flag.     "  Isn't  it  w  onderful?  " 

His  eye  is  undimmcii,  his  natural  force  un- 
abated. He  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit 
to  America,  glowing  with  the  idea  of  a  fed- 
eration of  the  English-speaking  races  which 
he  is  sure  is  coming,  and  which  is  to  lead  the 
world  into  the  paths  of  peace. 


J.  P.  MORGAN'S  MIND 

n["*HAT  Mr.  Morgan's  intelligence  and  busi- 
•*•  ncss  acumen  rest  on  a  higher  plane  than 
that  of  most  other  people  few  would  doubt. 
But  George  W.  Smalley,  the  noted  journalist 
and  friend  of  the  financier,  in  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  quotes  an  English  banker 
as  having  once  .said  to  him  that  "Morgan's 
brain  must  be  built  on  a  plan  different  from 
other  men's."  This  Englislnrian  goes  on  to 
say  that  when  complicated  transactions  or 
propositions  involving  large  sums  of  money 
come  up  to  his  own  consideration,  or  the 
consideration  of  his  business  associates,  all 
facts  and  figures  are  referretl  to  expert 
accountants,  who  carefulh'  delve  into  the 
matter,  and  on  whose  findings  their  decision 
eventually  rests.  But  not  so  Mr.  Morgan, 
of  whose  accuracy  and  dispatch  ^Ir.  Smalley 
cites  a  few  examples: 

"  He  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  a  financial 
operation  requiring  the  transfer  of  a  great 
property  in  a  foreign  country,  Avith  drafts  in 
tho  first  instance  on  New  York  and  then  from 
New  York  to  London;  all  this  at  a  time  when 
exchange  was  unsettled  and  the  markets  of 
the  world  were  extremely  sensitive.  He  had 
to  calculate  conmiissions  and  stamps  on  the 
transfer  and  a  twofold  rate  of  exchange,  and 
then  make  up  his  mind  what  the  price  of 
money  was  likely  to  be  on  the  completion  of 
the  undertaking.  He  looked  at  the  papers, 
computed  prices,  exchange,  middle  profits, 
government  dues,  in  his  head  there  and  then, 
forecast  the  state  of  the  market  at  a  date 
some  weeks  ahead,  and  within  ten  minutes 
had  accepted  the  proposal.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  he  gets  business  away  fi'om  us  in  Lontlon, 
going  as  slowly  as  we  do? '' 

I  knew  of  a  matter  in  New  York,  I  believe 
in  connection  with  enormous  traction  in- 
terests at  a  time  when  they  were  most  con- 
fused. There,  it  is  true,  one  of  his  partners 
had  been  at  work  on  the  proposal  for  some 
time,  gone  into  the  details  and  prepared  a 
statement.  This  partner  askeil  his  overlord 
one  afternoon  at  the  clpse  of  business  whether 
he  would  go  into  it  next  morning,  adding: 
"  It  will  take  some  hours."     Saitl  Mr.  Morgan: 

"No.  I  go  to  Washington  to-night.  Get 
into  my  carriage,  and  we  will  talk  it  over  as 
I  drive  home." 

Before  they  had  reached  Madison  Avenue 
Mr.  Morgan  had  masteretl  the  (juestions  on 
which  his  firm  had  spent  weeks,  and  had 
given  his  answer,  which  Mas  an  acceptance. 

They  say  he  is  hard,  exacting,  and  expects 
from  those  about  him  results,  not  excuses. 
Very  likely.  A  lady  who  was  his  w-ife's  guest 
in  Madison  Avenue  said  to  him: 

"Mr.  Morgan,  you  are  kind  and  charming 
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to  us  here  in  the  house,  but  I  am  told  you  are 
not  always  like  that  in  your  office  and  they 
are  all  afraid  of  you." 

He  flushed,  began  an  answer,  cut  it  short, 
and  finally  said: 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  right." 

But  now  let  us  see  what  there  is  under  this 
adamantine  surface. 

There  came  to  him  one  morning  during  a 
financial  crisis  a  merchant  whom  he  did  not 
know,  or  just  knew,  who  said: 

"Mr.  Morgan,  I  have  no  claim  on  you,  but 
I  shall  be  thankful  if  you  will  look  at  this 
statement  of  my  affairs.  My  business  is  a 
good  one.  I  am  solvent,  but  the  banks,  as 
j^ou  know,  have  shut  down  on  their  customers 
and  if  I  can  not  have  half  a  million  by  to- 
morrow morning  I  must  go  under.  I  have 
come  to  ask  j^ou  for  the  half  million." 

We  can  all  imagine  what  Mr.  Morgan's  first 
impulse  must  have  been.  But  he  looked  at 
the  man's  face,  looked  at  his  paper,  only  a 
half  sheet,  checked  himself,  and  said : 

"Come  to-morrow  morning  and  you  shall 
have  your  answer." 

When  the  man  arrived  next  morning  Mr. 
Morgan,  without  a  word  of  greeting,  touched 
a  bell,  and  to  the  clerk  who  came  in  said: 

"  Make  out  a  check  for  half  a  million  dollars 
to  the  order  of  Mr.  Z." 

And  as  Mr.  Z.  began  to  thank  him,  Mr. 
Morgan,  with  a  smile,  held  up  his  hand: 

"  No,  it  is  a  busy  day.  There's  no  time  for 
that.     Good  morning." 

From  what  I  have  said  before  it  may  be 
guessed  that  Mr.  Morgan's  knowledge  not 
only  of  business  in  its  broadest  aspects,  but 
in  all  its  particulars,  is  extraordinary.  I  had 
heard  business  men  describe  it  as  extraordin- 
ary, and  one  day  I  said  to  him : 

"  Mr.  Morgan,  they  tell  me  you  know  every 
detail  of  banking,  and  can  do  anybody's  work 
in  your  office  better  than  the  man  whose 
specialty  it  is." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  better,  but  what 
I  do  know  is  that  I  can  sit  down  at  any  clerk's 
desk,  take  up  his  work  where  he  left  it  and 
go  on  with  it." 

Presently  he  added: 

"I  don't  like  being  at  any  man's  mercy." 

Mr.  Morgan's  jiidgment  of  art  works  is  a 
fair  match  for  the  finesse  of  his  financial 
enterprisg,  for  tho  "everybody's  wit  is 
more  than  a  match  for  anybody's,"  still  he 
is  seldom  imposed  upon  and  is  often  very 
lucky  as  well.     An  incident: 

In  the  double  house  at  Prince's  Gate  in 
London  reposed  for  a  long  time  an  imperfect 
garniture  de  cheminee  in  Sevres  of  the  best 
period.  The  complete  set  was  of  five  pieces 
and  Mr.  Morgan  had  only  four.  He  had 
ran.sacked  Europe.  Every  dealer  in  Sevres 
knew  of  it,  and  was  on  the  lookout,  but  Mr. 
Morgan  had  relinquished  all  hope  of  finding 
the  fifth.  One  evening  just  before  dinner 
the  bell  rang  and  the  servant  brought  up  a 
message  that  a  man  at  the  door  with' a  parcel 
wished  to  see  Mr.  Morgan. 

"Send  him  away,"  was  the  answer.  But 
as  the  door  was  closing  Mr.  Morgan,  from 
pure  caprice  or  impulse,  as  he  described  it, 
but  really  from  an  inspiration,  called  the 
servant  back  and  told  him  to  bring  up  the 
parcel.  There  at  last  was  the  missing  fifth 
piece  of  the  garniture  de  chemin4e.  "Now 
bring  the  man  up."     He  came. 

"  You  wish  to  sell  this?  " 

"Yes." 

"How  much?" 
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The  man  named  the  price.  "I  was  not 
sure,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  "  I  had  so  much 
money  in  the  house,  but  the  sum  was  got 
together  and  paid  and  a  receipt  taken." 
Then  he  asked: 

"  Had  you  any  particular  reason  for  bring- 
ing this  to  me?" 

"  No,  sir,  except  that  I  had  heard  of  you  as 
a,  })uyer  of  good  things,  and  this  is  very  fine 
Sevres." 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.     Good  evening." 


THE  "  ADMIRAL  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES  " 

'  I  "O  his  friends.  Captain  Frank  Pinckney 
■*■  Helm,  Jr.,  is  best  known  as  the  "  Admiral 
of  the  Philippine  Navy,"  but  the  captain  him- 
iself  rather  dims  his  title  by  asserting  that 
firstly  there  is  no  Philippine  navy,  and  that 
lastly  he  is  not  an  admiral,  tho  the  Philippine 
legislature  wanted  to  make  him  one  last  year. 
His  official  title  is  Director  of  Navigation  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  went  in  1899. 
He  went  there  to  raise  coconuts,  but  being 
loffered  his  present  job  by  the  Philippine 
■  Government,  he  took  it.  The  New  York 
Sun  prints  some  interesting  observations  by 
Captain  Helm  that  show  the  Filipinos  were 
not  far  wrong  when  they  sized  him  up  as  an 
.admiral.  His  lighthouses  alone  have  saved 
enough  ships  to  warrant  the  promotion.  He 
says: 

"When  I  went  out  there  there  were  only 
twenty-nine  lighthouses  in  the  islands.  There 
are  now  more  than  140,  and  besides  lots  of 
buoys  and  Ijeacons,  of  which  last  the  Filipinos 
had  never  heard.  You  can  go  anywhere  on 
a  ship  through  the  islands  now  and  not  be 
out  of  sight  of  a  light.  It  reminds  one,"  said 
Captain  Plelm,  with  emphasis.  "  of  Broadway.'' 

It  came  out  that  Captain  Helm  is  an  orchid 
fancier.     "I  have  300  varieties  of  the  plant," 
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You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  what 
You  Should  Weigh 

My  pupils  are  among  the  most  refined,  intellectual 
women  of  America.  They  have  regained  liealth  and 
^ood  figures  and  learned  how  to  keep  well.  Each  has 
fjiven  me  a  few  minutes  a  day  in  the  privacy  of  her 
own  room  to  following  scientific,  hygienic  principles  of 
health,  prescribed  to  suit  each  individual 's  needs. 

No  Drugs — No  Medicines 

My  work  has  grown  in  favor  because  results  are 
(juick,  natural  and  permanent  and  because  they  are 
scientific  and  appeal  to  common  sense. 

Be  Well — nothing  short  of  welL 

Radiate  Health  so  that  every  one  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact  is  permeated  with  your  strong  spirit, 
your  wholesome  personality — feels  better  in  body  and 
mind  for  your  very  presence. 

Be  Attractive — well  groomed. 

Improve  Your  Figure— in  other  words,  be  at  your  best.     Vou 

wield  a  stronger  influence  for  good,  for  education,  for  wholesome 
right  living,  if  you  are  attractive  and  well,  graceful  and  well  poised 
— upright  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind— and  you  are  happier. 

I  want  to  help  every  vroman  to  realize  that  her  health  lies, 
to  a  degree,  in  her  own  hands,  and  that  she  can  reach  her 
ideal  in  figure  and  poise. 

Judge  what  I  can  do  for  you  by  what  I  have  done  for  others. 

I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  I  have  corrected  more 

Chronic  Ailments  and  built  up  and  reduced  more  women  dur- 
ing the  past  nine  vears  than  any  ten  physicians — the  best  physicians 
are  my  friends — tfieir  wives  and  daughters  are  my  pupils. 

I  have 

Reduced  about  25,000  women  from  10  to  85  lbs.  I  have  rounded 
out  and 

Increased  the  Weight  of  as  many  more — all  this  by  strengthen- 
ing nerves,  heart,  circulation,  lungs  and  vital  organs  so  as  to  regu- 
late the  assimilation  of  food. 

Won't  you  join  us? — we  will  make  you  and  the  world  better. 

I  have  published  a  free  booklet  showing  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly,  and  giving  other  information 
of  vital  interest  to  women.  Write  for  it  and  I  will  also  tell  you  about  my  work.  If  you  are  perfectly 
well  and  your  figure  is  just  what  you  wish,  you  may  be  al>le  to  help  a  dear  friend — at  least  you  will 
help  me  by  your  interest  in  this  great  movement  of  health  and  figure  through  natural  means. 

Sit  down  and  write  to  me  NOW.     Don't  wait— you  may  forget  it. 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience,  and  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  it. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT,  Dept.  Sl-CC,  246  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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visiting  your  coutin  inPensacola.  ^V^hereve^  you  are.  wherever 
you  may  travel,  you  will  find  the  green  AVhitman  signs  and  a 
Whitman  agency — usually  the  leading  drug  store.  There  you 
can  buy 
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The    Economical  Paint 


Gallon  cost  is  now  in  favor  of  pure  Carter  ^^'hite 
Lead  paint. 

Important,  but  this  should  not  alone  govern  the 
selection  of  paint  for  your  buildings.  The  area  a 
gallon  will  cover,  the  cost  of  spreading,  the  beautiful 
appearance,  the  years  of  service  and  freedom  from 
cracking  and  scaling  should  also  be  considered. 

By  any  and  every  standard  there  is  no  better  and 
no  more  economical  paint  than  that  made  fresh  at  the 
time  of  the  painting  with 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

"  The  Lead  -with  the  Spread" 

and  pure  linseed  oil.  If  you  are  thinking  of  using  any 
other  paint,  ascertain  what  your  local  paint  dealer  will 
have  to  charge  for  it  now.  Then  get  prices  on  Carter 
White  Lead  and  pure  linseed  oil.  A  painter  can  tell  you 
just  what  proportions  are  best  for  your  particular  work, 
but  for  comparison  take  loo  pounds  of  lead  to  5  gallons  of 
oil,  with  some  tinting  color  and  drier,  which  will  make  8 
gallons  of  the  best  paint  in  the  world. 

You  will  find  that  Carter  White  Lead  paint  will  cost  less 
by  the  gallon  so  there  is  not  even  an  apparent  saving  in 
first  cost  to  induce  you  to  use  any  substitute  for  Carter 
White  Lead,  and  while  adulterated  linseed  oil  costs  less 
than  the  pure,  you  can't  afford  to  take  the  risk  for  the  three 
or  four  dollars  you  might  save  on  the  cost  of  painting  your 
bouse. 

How  to  know  good  paint  and  how  to  have  good  paint  at 
reasonable  cost  is  told  in  our  free  book,  ''^ Pure  Paint.'" 
Send  for  it  before  you  decide  about  any  painting.  We  will 
send  with  it  the  best  set  of  color  plates  ever  issued  as  a 
help  in  selecting  colors  for  exterior  painting. 

Carter  White  Lead  Company 


12067  S.  Peoria  St. 
Factories:     Chicago 


Chicago,  III. 
and     Om aha 


PRINT    FOR    YOURSELF 

Carils,  circular-i.  book,  newspiioer.  Press  $5. 
Lrirgpr*lS.  KotarvS60.  Save  money.  Print  for 
others,  biy  profit.  All  easy,  nilfs  setxt.  Write 
factory  for  press  catulog,  TYPE. cards. paper 

THE   PRESS  CO.    Meriden,  Connecticut 


Boston 
Garter 


13  highest  grade — not  only 
fits  the  leg,  but  will  wear 
well  in  every  part — the 
clasp  stays  securely 
in  place  until 
you  release  it. 

See  that 
Boston 
Garter 

is  stamped 
on  the  clasp. 


Sample  Falr,Cotton,25c. , Silk, SOc. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  priee. 

George  Frost  Co.,  Makers 
Boston,  XT.S.A. 


said  the  Captain  in  answer  to  a  question, 
"and  the  whole  outfit  has  not  cost  me  over 
$100.  I  got  most  of  them  in  the  Philippines, 
but  some  came  from  Singapore. 

"Our  revenue  cutters  are  of  about  600 
tons,"  continued  Captain  Helm.  "Thej'  are 
modeled  after  the  steam  fishing-smacks  used 
on  the  Dogger  Banks,  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
are  fine  seaworthy  craft.  The  officers  are 
.\mericans  and  the  crew  Filipinos.  We  not 
only  use  them  to  guard  the  coast  against 
smuggling  but  to  develop  transportation. 

"  You  see,  in  some  cases  there  are  two  or 
three  ports  whose  commerce  may  be  too 
insignificant  to  paj'  a  commercial  company 
to  put  on  a  steamer.  Our  method  has  been 
to  put  on  a  boat  to  carry  away  the  produce, 
and  keep  it  running  to  give  the  planters  a 
means  of  communication  until  enough  trade 
has  been  developed  for  a  commercial  com- 
pany to  go  in.  We  have  usually  l:)roken  about 
even  on  such  a  proposition,  but  it  has  already 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  half  a  dozen 
steamer  lines.  This  goes  a  long  way  toward 
keeping  the  people  contented  and  encourages 
them  to  spend  their  tim'e  raising  crops  instead 
of  other  things. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  well. 
You  have  heard  the  story  told  about  his 
purchasing  a  crown  and  scepter  in  Singapore? 
Well,  he  came  back  once  from  one  of  these 
trips  to  Singapore  wearing  a  robe  on  which 
there  was  so  much  gold  that  they  held  him 
up  for  .something  over  S400  in  duty.  The 
Sultan  had  spent  all  his  spare  cash  on  the 
mainland  and  he  had  to  pawn  the  gold  crown 
he  had  with  him  to  get  his  robe  in. 

"The  niunber  of  natives  who  cling  to  few 
clothes  is  still  pretty  large.  For  instance, 
in  the  island  of  Mindanao,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  Indiana,  there  are  between  200,000 
and  300,000  Moros  and  other  mountain  tribes 
who  do  not  wear  anj-^thing  to  speak  of.  The 
Manobos  live  in  communities,  and  I  have  been 
in  many  places  where  they  had  never  seen  a 
white  man.  You  often  see  evidences  of  a 
transfusion  of  Chinese  blood,  however,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  tatooed  men  on  the  island. 
Some  of  these  natives  worship  a  fanciful  big 
black  bird  which  they  call 'Bblou.'  It  is  a 
bird  of  night,  according  to  their  theology,  and 
comes  out  of  its  aerie  after  nightfall.  The 
natives  never  see  it,  but  they  claim  to  hear 
the  rustling  of  its  wings.  AMien  they  hear 
such  a  noise  they  fall  down  and  worship. 

"Then  they  have  an  evil  spirit,  which  they 
call '  Wokwok.'  The  only  way  to  keep  Wok- 
wok  from  doing  a  person  harm  is  to  keep  a 
stingaree  tail  handy,  and  if  you  think  he  is 
about  to  pay  a  visit  to  your  domicile  all  you 
have  got  to  do  is  to  swish  it  through  thi;  air 
all  around  the  house  and  the  Wokwok  changes 
his  mind  and  leaves  his  card  somewhere  else. 
The  native  of  Mindanao  who  takes  a  walk  at 
night  usually  carries  a  stingaree  tail  w-ith  him, 
on  the  principle  that  a  Malay  drops  a  torch 
or  a  light  behind  him  at  night  to  keep  the 
devil  from  following  him. 

"W.  Cameron  Forbes,  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines,  is  well  liked, 
understands  the  natives,  and  has  the  tact  to 
handle  them.  He  has  spent  a  lot  of  money 
out  of  his  own  pocket  out  there.  He  has  had 
l)uilt  a  polo  clubhou.se  near  Manila  and  a 
country  club  at  Baguyo,  the  simimer  capital, 
to  which  an  excellent  road  runs  from  Dagu- 
pan.  The  road  is  fifty-eight  miles  long  and 
goes  up  from  the  sea  level  to  over  5,000  feet. 
In  many  places  it  has  been  blasted  out  of 
solid  granite  and  there  are  thirty  or  forty  big 
bridges  across  the  caiions  over  which  the  road 


SHIRLEY  pRESrUENT 
SUSPElWtiS 


Note  the 
Sliding  Cord 
Back 

It  is  the  construction  of  the 
"  President  Suspender"  which 
removes  all  strain  from  the 
shoulders  and  trouser  huttons, 
making  the  trousers  hang  ex- 
actly as  the  tciiloi  intended. 

The  "Original  Shirley  Pre- 
sident" Suspender  will  outwear 
any  other  make — that's  worth 
considering. 

Have  a  pair  for  each  pair 
of  trouser s — it's  a  time  and 
temper  saver. 

Price  50  cents  from  all  dealers  or 
from  factory,  light,  medium  or  extra 
heavy,  extra  lengths  (or  tall  men. 

^Hiiiriu'JHirvfj.'ljVj.mi.HJ.^.'i.Ui-^ 


734  MAIN  STREET. 


SHIRLEY,  MASS. 


"DON'T  SHOUT 


"  I  hear  you,    I  can  hear  now  .ts 
I  well    as  anybody.    'How?'     Oh 
something      new  —  THE 
MORLEV  PHONE.      I've  a 
pair  in  my  ears  now.  butthf,    ., 
are  invisible.    I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in.  mjself,  only  that  : 
hear.nll  ritht  " 

The  MOELET  PHONE  for  the 


D  E/\  F^ 


makes  low  sounds  and  whis- 
pers i»lainly  heard.  Invisible, 
comfortable,    weightless    and 
harnilpss     Anyone  can  adjust  \ 
it.     Over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  772,  Perry  BIdg.,  Phila. 


Bronchial  Troches 

Can  be  carried  in  purse  or  vest  pocket— always 
ready  to  relieve  Coughs,  Hoarseness  or  lung  af- 
fections. Take  whenever  required — contain  no 
opiates.  A  favorite  among  Speakers  and  Smgers. 

Price,  25c,  SOc  and  $1.00.    Sample  free 
John  I.  Brown  &.  Son  Boston,  Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL 
MAKES 


Extra  Special  i^"-  ^.,?'''^' 

I  rebuilt ,  good  B» 


new.  $42.50  cash  or  $4.i.00  on  instalmrnU. 
easy  terms.  All  other  Standard  Machines,  in- 
cluding Visibles,  at  equally  low  prires.  Bar* 
gains  in  \o.  2  .Smith  Premiers.  F.iv  Slmles,  etc 

PMICES:  $15. OO  AlfD   ITP, 
5  davs'  free  trial  or  rented,  rental  to  apply  on 
pure'liase.  Send  for  CiitaloSTiie.  Address 

ROCKWELL-BARNES  COMPANY,  1125  Munn  Bldg.,CHICAGa 


%Wm_, 


Before  you  buy,  it  will  pay 
you  to  pet  this  money-saving 
book"    178    pages  of    genuine 
^    Bu^^,    Harness   and  Saddle 
^^J^  ^J/  X^^jKjB  •>»■■?*'■";  251  illustrations;  1S8 

SjU   ^^a^        m^SDHI/  'tyles  Vehicles,    7i  designs    in 
^•'^     lir.il        l^^^lmlmr  Harness.     Biggest  and 

best  book  ever  print- 
,  ed.  Murray  ■  Highest 
Award"    Buggiei 
Directfrom  hisF»c-* 
iory;  4  weeks'    road 
trial;  2  years'    gnar- 
j^-"^^/     I    "2^^^^^      ^^J     !    '^^^^^^     antee.     Send  for  thia 
P  ^^ai«*^^^         ^  Big  Free  Book  today. 

[    WilberH.  Murray  Mfg.  Co. 328  E.  6th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Many  a  big  business 
deal  swings  on  the  pivot 
of  * '  first  impression. 

Many  a  first  impression 
is  gained  from  a  letterhead. 
If  you  would  be  sure  to 
have  such  first  impressions 
in  your  favor,  your  letter- 
head should  be  engraved, 
hthographed  or  printed  on 


File  a  memorandum  now 
to  "specify  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  next  time  we  order 
letterheads." 

Let  us  send  you  the  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  Book  of  Specimens.  It  contains 
suggestive  specimens  of  letterheads, 
and  other  business  forms,  printed,  litho- 
graphed and  engraved  on 
white  and  fourteen  colors 
of  Old   Hampshire  Bond. 


lf)aii\pbliir(  I 
V,  'Bond  ,/ 


on 


your 


Write    for    it 
present  letterhead. 
Address 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making 
bond  paper  exclusively. 


■!:!;!;!;!■!■{!;!•!;!;■  ■ 


J 


Whitman  Saddles 

Are  known  unci  bcinc  ridden  on  for  all 
possible  purposes  by  riders    (Indies  nnd 


gentlemen)  of  the  moat  discrimiuatintl 
class.  They  are  not  only  a  comfort  to 
the  horse,  but  yive  the  rider  a  nice,  se- 
eureseiit,  which  makes  him  feel  as  if  ho 
and  his  horse  wereone.  No  saddle  a  "Whit- 
man "  unless  made  by  us.  Everything  from  "Saddle 
to  Spur  "     Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

The  Mehlbaeh  Saddle  Co..  104  gambtrs  St.,  New  York  City 


Your  Income  Starts  Immediately 

Business  men  seeking  a  conservative  invest- 
ment opportunity  should  thoroughly  investigate 
the  sound  financial  possibilities   of  the  Coin 
Operated   Weighing  Scale.     These  machines 
liave  a  very  large  earning  capacity— the  innnense 
revenues  of  two  powerful  con'orations  are  de- 
i  ivt'd  soli-ly  thi-rcf  ittiu.  Tlu-ir  riiniinf:s  nro clear  pinfit— 
siu-o.  roiitinuo\is  and  p.iyahic  in  cash  dividi-nds  whni- 
cver  you  want.   Dopota.  Stores,  Waitin-i-rtwnis,  ete..  are 
askiii]!  for  tln'in.      .Splendid  locations  can  he    found 
everywhere.    100  well  placed  will  yield  yon  a  handsome 
income  witllout  any    interference  with  your  preseUL 
liusiness  or   oecnpation.     Our  free  booklet.    "Facts." 
puts  yt>n  in  touch  with  this  most  attractive  opportunity 
olVers  y,,n  hrijht  prospects  for  1911.       Write  for 
it1,.dav.        MII.I.S  .\0*-KI,TY  <'0.. 

MIMn  ■llclu;.,Clilciie<>.l>)>i>t."lo. " 


leads.  On  the  road  the  government  has  [ 
establi.shed  an  automoljilo  line.  Baguyo  is  ' 
beyond  the  altitude  of  tropical  vegetation, 
among  pine-tre(«,  and  i.s  a  very  cool  place. 
The  capital  is  there  between  March  and  June. 
There  are  four  or  five  hotels  and  a  lot  of 
cottages  and  a  polo  field,  and  it  is  to  the 
Philippines  what  Simla  is  to  India  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year. 

"To  my  mind,  the  Moro  country  i.s  the 
most  int(;resting  part  of  the  Philippines. 
When  General  Pershing  was  cha.sing  the 
natives  around  Lake  Lanao  I  went  with  him, 
and  there  was  fighting  for  eight  days  all 
around  the  lake.  The  Moros  were  not  united, 
except  so  far  as  their  communities  were  con- 
cerned. General  Pershing  would  kill  about 
half  the  people  in  one  of  these  communities 
in  battle,  and  then  would  have  to  fight  the 
next  cotta,  or  fortification.  The  survivors 
he  had  just  whipt  would  come  along  with 
their  green  umbrellas  and  stand  and  watch 
while  this  later  battle  progressed. 

"Aside  from  their  religious  ideas  and  their 
method  of  eating,  W'hicli  is  always  with  the 
fingers,  their  persistent  bathing — some  of 
them  taking  as  many  as  forty  baths  a  day — 
always  imprest  me.  The  fact  that  the  Moros 
are  Mohammedans  and  do  not  cat  pork  is 
responsible  for  a  veritable  wild-hog  pest  in 
the  country.  If  you  plant  a  tree  or  a  shrub 
you  have  got  to  build  a  fence  around  to 
keep  the  pigs  from  rooting  it  up.  Deer  are 
plentiful. 

"The  idea  of  friendship  down  there  is 
rather  peculiar.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
built  on  bamboo  piles.  I  went  one  day  to 
see  old  Datto  Pandaptan  Kali.  '  Pandaptan  ' 
is  synonymous  with  'savant,'  and  indicated 
that  Kali  knew  a  little  more  about  some  things 
than  his  neighbors.  I  wanted  to  get  some 
information  out  of  him,  and  I  stayed  two 
days.  \\'hen  I  entered  Kali's  hou.se  I  found 
him  sitting  on  top  a  pile  of  five  or  six  mat- 
tresses. I  asked  him  whj'  he  sat  upon  so 
many. 

"'I  am  afraid  that  some  of  my  friends  will 
run  their  spears  up  through  the  floor  and  into 
me,'  he  replied." 

The  Captain  drifted  back  to  his  lighthouses, 
which  are  his  hobby. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  building  of 
numerous  lighthouses  in  the  Philippines  has 
saved  many  wrecks,"  he  said.  "And,  by  the 
way,  where  we  used  to  have  our  lights,  costing 
about  .$20,000  apiece,  made  in  Europe,  W(> 
now  make  them  ourselves,  importing  only 
the  lenses.  We  now  build  three  lights  at 
Manila  for  what  one  used  to  cost. 

"The  newest  lighthouse  we  have  built  i 
Batag  light,  which  is  on  a  concrete  tower,  ICO 
feet  high,  on  top  of  a  hill,  the  light  itself  being 
at  an  elevation  of  4.3.3  feet  above  medium  low 
water.  It  is  visible  on  a  clear  dark  night  for 
forty-five  miles.  By  its  aid  a  ship  coming 
from  Australia,  which  used  to  have  to  lie  olT 
the  chann(;l  until  dayl)reak  before  attempting 
to  come  in,  can  come  inside  without  diffi- 
culty." 


Descriptive  Title. — IIk — "  I  wonder  what 
the  meaning  of  that  picture  is?  The  youth 
and  maiden  are  in  a  tender  attitude." 

Shk — "Oh,  don't  you  see?  He  has  just 
asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  she  is  accepting 
him.  How  sweet !  What  does  the  artist  call 
the  picture?" 

Hio  (looking  about) — "Oh,  I  sec.  It's 
written  on  a  card  at  the  bottom — 'Sold."' — 
Lip})incot('s. 


I  >s 


Double  th( 
value  of 
your  operator's  services 

The  employer  who  con- 
siders his  employees  as  well 
as  himself  will  secure  a  bet- 
ter day's  work. 

The  light  key  action — an 
exclusive  Monarch  feature 
— so  lightens  the  operator's 
labor  that  she  turns  out  a 
greater  volume  of  work, 
proportionately  increasing 
the  value  of  her  services. 

The  thoughtful  employer 
must  appreciate 

Monarch 

Light  Touch 

Send  for  Monarch  literature 
—it  thoroughly  explains  Mon- 
arch construction. 

Try  the  Monarch;  you  will  at 
once  loarn  that  its  superiority 
actually  resls  in  the  machine 
itself,  not  merely  in  what  we 
say  about  it. 

Representatives  Wanted 

Local  represfntatives  wanted  cvery- 
wlicre,  alio  a  few  more  dealers  for 
large  territories.  \N  rite  for  details 
and  attractive  terms. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company 

EXi  (.  rTI\  K  oriK  r^: 

^lonarch  Typewriter  Building 

300  Broadway,  New  York 

Canadian  Oj^cn: 
Toronio  and   Munircal. 
Branches  and  dealers  throughout  the 
world. 


Otir  50tH  Anniversary 

INTENT 


and    Xrade^MarlC    Lamryers 

'ehave  served  faifhfullv  Thousands  of  Respon* 
sible  Inventors.  If  VOU  want  the  real  Truth 
nbont  Paterts  write  ?/.r.  Eocklet  of  valuAble  facta  free. 
Mason,  Fenwick  4  Lawrence.  t08  F  Et.,  WasMng^on,  D.  C. 


The  convenience  in  obtaining  the  in- 
come yielded  by  our  Secured  Certificates 
is  an  importantfactorin  their  desirability 
as  investments.  G'Hj  per  annum  by  at- 
tached coupons. 

Write  for  booklet  "  F." 


kf.mi|.i^4.H^4ii;Hi'<4i^;iif'ii<*^' 


C»lULt$U«nusS400.0oooo    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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Tor  The  CiCiixlei^ 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED    CATALOG 
144.  Large  Pages— Mailed  Free 


(About  1-2  Xatural  Size) 
ESCHSCHOLTZIA  THORBURNI 

(Cali/uniia  Poppy) 

HARDY  annual.  Sow  outdoors  in  Spring. 
The  grande^it  of  all  Eschscholtzias.  The 
unopened  buds  on  outer  side  of  petals  are 
of  the  deepest  crimson,  toning  down  on  the  inner 
side  to  bright  flame  color  and  molten  gold.  We 
will  mail  a  packet  of  this  valuable  novelty  and  a 
copy  of  our  beautiful  catalog— M^  best  Seed 
annual  published  /«  America — for  only  10  cent<, 
stamps  or  coin.  (Regular  price  of  Seed,  i5  cents 
packet.)    Write  today. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Itox     18,     33     BARCLAY    ST.,    W.W    YORK 


CATALPA 


SPECIOSA 
TREES 


Mine  are  true  to  nama.    Write  for  Free  booklet  which  tells 
all  about  the  ISO  acres  I  am  growing  for  telephone  poles. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  S6         Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


Farr*s  Hardy  Plants 
For  Spring  Planting 

A  Heminder,  The  swelling  of  the  buds  in  March  rt-minds  us  it  is 
time  to  ect  husy.  if  the  garden  picture  our  fmicy  has  created  during 
the  Winter  eveniu^s  is  to  become  a  living  reality. 

The  J^ok-aheadGardener Knows  :  That  e:\rly  spring  is  the 
best  tiiiit*  to  plant  most  things,  and  the  prop*>rtiine  to  plant  some 
things  that  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  evcry  hardy  garden,  as' 

Anemones,  Hardy  Asters,  Chrysanthemnms, 
Pyrethrums.  Primroses,  Casnpanalas, 
TritomaSi    Foxg^loves,    Hollyhocks,     Ktc. 

He  knows  no  time  may  be  lost  now;  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
risk  having  his  garden  picture  marred  by  plants  inferior  or  untrue 
to  name,  and  that  he  will  save  time,  annoyauce  and  money  by 
ordering  from 

The  Lnok-ahead'Orower.  whose  complet<^  roUections  of  the 
best  things  enable  him  to  supply  all  his  needs  with  the  assurance 
that  he  will  get  jnst  what  he  orders,  without  suhstitntion. 
Knowing  or  wanting  to  know  my  plants,  he  will  want  My  Book, 


"Farr's  Hardy  Plants 


»» 


for  the   inff^rmatinn  and  hrlp  whii'h  its  arcuratp  descriptions  and 
suggestions  for  pUntin;^  and  cultivating  will  give — mailed  fref . 

BERTRAND   H.    FARR,  Wyomiasing  Nurseries. 

643  A  Penn  St^  Reading.  Pa. 

-V.  B.— Dickson's  Famou3  Irish  Rosfs,  extra  heavit  dormant 
plants  furnished  up  to  April  15th.  Frompotsfor  later  planting 


THE  SPICE  OF  UFE 

How  to  Oblige. — "Dear  teacher,''  wrote 
little  Johnny's  mother,  "  kindly  excuse  John's 
absence  from  school  yesterday  afternoon,  as 
he  fell  in  the  mud.  By  doing  the  same  you 
will  greatly  oblige  his  mother." — Comic  Cuts. 


Hair-raising  Performance. — ^"The  baby  likes 
to  play  with  my  hair."  ''But  aren't  you 
afraid  he'll  m,uss  it,  dragging  it  all  over  the 
floor?" — Washington  Herald. 


Harp  or  Tom-Tom. — "Won't  you  try  a 
piece  of  my  wife's  angel  cake?"  "Will  it 
make  an  angel  of  me?"  "That  will  depend 
on  the  kind  of  a  life  you  have  led." — Houston 
Post. 


Loyalty. — "Is  this  you,  doctor?"  asks  the 
nurse  over  the  telephone. 

"Yes,"  answers  the  physician. 

"Well,  you  know  you  said  Mr.  Bonder 
would  not  show  any  signs  of  improvement 
for  five  or  six  days?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  this  is  only  the  second  day  and  ho  is 
a  great  deal  better  already.  Shall  I  give  him 
something  to  make  him  worse  for  the  other 
three  or  four  days?" — Life. 


His  Cong€. — Restaurant  Propeietok — 
"So  you  were  in  your  last  place  for  three 
years.     Why  did  you  leave?" 

New  Chef — "I  was  pardoned." — Catholic 
News. 


His  New  Password. — "  I  want  to  change  my 
password,"  said  the  man  who  had  for  two 
years  rented  a  safety-deposit  box. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  man  in  charge. 
"  What 'is  the  old  one?  " 

"Gladys." 

"  And  what  do  you  wish  the  new  one  to  be?  " 

"Mabel.  Gladys  has  gone  to  Reno." — 
.Judge. 


Probably  Would. — "That  sentence  is  not 
incorrect."  said  the  professor,  "but  it  sounds 
odd  to  the  English-speaking  ear." — Harvard 
Lampoon. 


"  By  Their  Fruits."— She— "  They  say  that 
an  apple  a  day  will  keep  the  doctor  away." 

He — "  \Miy  stop  there?  An  onion  a  day 
will  keep  everybody  away." — Sacred  Heart 
Revieiv. 


Meant  Well. — The  old  friends  had  had  three 
days  together. 

"You  have  a  pretty  place  here,  John,"  re- 
marked the  guest  on  the  morning  of  his  de- 
parture.    "But  it  looks  a  bit  bare  yet." 

"  Oh,  that's  because  the  trees  are  so 
young,"  answered  the  host  comfortably.  "  I 
hope  they'll  have  gro\\Ti  to  a  good  size  before 
you  come  agaixi." — Metropolitan  Magazine. 


The  Makings. — First  Physician — "  Can 
you  make  anything  out  of  the  patient's 
trouble?" 

Second  Ditto — "I  think  if  we  manage 
right  we  can  make  about  five  hundred  apiece 
out  of  it." — Baltimore  American. 


Bargain  Battles. —  Gentleman — "  Er  — 
where  can  I  find  the  silk  counter?" 

Floorwalker — "Third  battle  to  tho 
right." — Judge. 


This  Beautiful  New  Rose 
^^^^  The 

Climbing 
American 
Beauty 

was  originated  by 
us  —  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Ameri- 
can Beauty  and 
the  seedling  of 
one  of  our  hardy 
climbing  roses. 

The  result  is  a 
rose  as  beautiful 
and  exquisitely 
fragrant  as  the  American  Beauty,  with 
blooms  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter — but  it  is 
hardy  as  an  oak,  of  strong  habit  of 
growth,  a  perfect  mass  of  bloom  in  June. 
The  Climbing  American  Beauty  will  grow 
wherever  a  climbing  or  pillar  rose  will- 
why  not  in  your  garden  ?  We  will  sell 
year-old  plants  of  this  wonderful  new  rose 
at  S2.00  each — mailed,  postpaid,  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  amount.  Write  for 
folder  giving  full  particulars. 

Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Thomas  Company 

West  Chester.  Pa. 


\C  DACITC  Gnaranteed  0\ 
iuliUdljiJ   to  Bloom    $1 

We  wanttoprovetoyou  that  here  are"lhe  Best 
Roses  in  America,"  sold  on  their  own  roofs, 
direct  from  America's  foremost  propagators. 
Different  species,  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  colors — 
a  very  riot  of  gorgeoms  loveliness.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price.  1911  Floral  Guide  FREE. 
THE  CONARD  &  JONES  CO. 
Rose  Specialists.  50  Years'  Exoerience 
Qox,80-C,  \Ve»t  Grove,  Pa. 


Greidep'sFine  Catalogue 

of  purebred  poultry,  for  1!*11,  over  *iOO  pages,  57 
1  arge  colored  pictures  of  fowls,  calendar  for  each 
month,  illustrations,  dtwcriptions,  photos,  iricu- 
bators,  brooders,  information,  and  all  details 
concerning  the  business,  where  and  how  to  buj 
fine  pouitrv,  eggs  for  batchintr,  supplies,  etc.  at 
lowest  cost,  in  fact  the  greatest  poultry  catalog 
ever  published.  Seed  15c  for  this  handsome  book. 
B.  H.  CREIDER,        Box  15,        Rheems,  Pa. 


Why  Bihmore  Nursery  Plants 
Will  Thrive  In  Your  Garden 

Wherever  yon  live.yoo  can  enjoy  Biltmore  trees, 
plants  iind  shrubs  in  your  own  earden  or  in  vour 
lawn— for  the  Biltmore  product,  grown  in  the 
Southern  AUeehanies,  where  many  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  meet,  an  ideal  location  for  pro- 
(lucint;  plants  of  pr<-at  vipor.  are  adapted  to  pruc- 
ticuUy  every  soil  and  every  temperature. 

We  issne  three  books  which  by  word  and  picture 
tell  how  to  arranpe  trees  about  the  I ''wii  or  alone 
the  drive,  group  shrubbery,  or  establish  a  bed  of 
perennialsthiit  will  bea  lastingjoy.  You  need  one 
of  these  Jliltmore  books  this  spring  :  it  will  help 
you  to  succeed  trith  the  things  you  plant. 

Three  Bihmore  Nursery  Books 
Ask  For  The  One  You  Need  Most 

The  Biltmore  Nursery  Catalogue.  Aguidetothe 
cultivated  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  of  North 
America.  196  large  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

"Flowering  Trees  and  Sh'ubs."  Of  particniar 

interest  to  owners  of  small  grouuds:64  pages  ;  ev- 
ceptioniilly  fine  illustrations  showing  typical 
plantings  In  gardens,  lawns  and  yards. 

"  Hardy  Garden  Flowers."  Devoted  to  perennial 

plants:  64  pages  and  covers  richlv  illustrated  from 
special  photographs  showing  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, from  dooryard  planting  to  formal  effects. 

Select  the  book  yon  need — we  will  gladly  send  it 
upon  request.    Editions  limited— write  tc>da.v. 

Biltmore  Nursery,  Box  1139,  Biltmore,  N.C. 
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The  Family  Pet. — Polickman — "Do  you 
have  to  take  care  of  the  dog?" 

NuRSK  Girl — "No;  the  missus  says  I'm 
too  young  and  inexperienced.  I  only  look 
after  the  children."— Sacred  Heart  Review. 


What~to  Put  Off. — Always  put  off  to-night 
what  yoii  are  going  to  put  on  in  the  morning. 
— Princeton  Tiger. 


No  Mormon.— She— "  But,  George,  you 
could  never  support  two." 

IlE_"\Vell,  I'm  only  looking  for  one."— 
Newark  Star. 


No  More. — She  (complainingly) — "  You 
promised  faithfully  that  you  wouldn't  smoke 
any  more  after  January  1." 

He— "I'm  not.  I  am  simply  keeping  up 
the  usual  amount." — Boaton  Transcript. 


Not  Free. — "  Does  your  motor-car  give  you 
much  trouble?" 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Chuggins.  "It  is  a 
source  of  great  trouble,  but  I  invariably  pay 
for  it.  None  of  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gift." — 
Washington  Star. 


Even. — "You  have  deceived  me,"  che  com- 
plained. "  You  gave  me  to  understand  that 
you  were  rich." 

"Well,  you  deceived  me,  too,"  he  replied. 
"  You  caused  me  to  believe  that  you  would  be 
brave  and  cheerful  if  it  ever  became  necessary 
for  us  to  get  along  on  a  small  income." — 
Judge. 


Perhaps  Not. — An  instructor  in  a  church 
school  where  much  attention  was  paid  to 
sacred  history,  dwelt  particularly  on  the 
phrase  "And  Enoch  was  not,  for  God  took 
him."  So  many  times  was  this  repeated  in 
connection  with  the  death  of  Enoch  that  he 
thought  even  the  dullest  pupil  would  answer 
correctly  when  asked  in  examination:  State 
in  the  exact  language  of  the  Bible  what  is  said 
of  Enoch's  death. 

But  this  was  the  answer  he  got: 

"Enoch  was  not  what  God  took  him  for." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 


Try  This.— "Oh,  yes,"  Mr.  Smith  told  us, 
"  my  husband  is  an  enthusiastic  archeologist. 
And  I  never  knew  it  till  yesterday.  I  found 
in  his  desk  some  queer-looking  tickets  with 
the  inscription,  'Mudhorse,  8  to  1.'  And 
when  I  asked  him  what  they  were,  he  explain- 
ed to  me  that  they  were  relics  of  a  lost  race. 
Isn't  it  interesting?" — Boston  Traveler. 


Making    it    Ail    Right.— Millionaire    (to 

ragged  beggar)—"  You  ask  alms  and  do  not 
even  take  your  hat  off.  Is  that  the  proper 
way  to  bog?" 

Beggar — "Pardon  tno,  sir.  A  poIic(>man 
is  looking  at  us  from  across  the  street.  If  1 
take  my  hat  off  he'll  arrest  me  for  begging: 
as  it  is,  he  naturally  takes  us  for  old  friends." 
— Fliegende  Blaetter. 


His  Interest. — "  You  are  going  to  interest 
yourself  in  this  reform  enterprise?" 

"Certainly,"   replied  Senator  Sorghum. 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  unfavorable  to  your 
friends." 

"  It  is.  And  I'm  going  to  interest  myself  in 
it  far  enough  to  let  me  offer  suggestions  that 
will  render  it  impractical." — Washington  Star. 


hor  The  Garden 


hor  The  Garden 


We  Can  Make  Your  Home  Grounds  Attractive  This  Year 


Y 


OU  have  long  cherished  ideas  of  having  teaiitiful  plants  and  shrubs  and  trees 
-  about  your  home.  But  you've  been  busy  and  the  y«;nrs  have  flown  more 
swiftly  than  you  wished,  and  your  plans  haven't  been  carried  out.  A'o-w  you 
would  like  to  have  the  grateful  shade  of  the  trees  and  the  refreshing  beauty  of 
the  shrubs,  but  you  realize  that  if  you  plant  in  the  usual  way  there  will  be  yet 
more  years  of  waiting  — many  years  — before  your  grounds  will  have  these. 
There's  an  unusual  way,  though,  the  Nelson  way,  that  gives 


Landscapes  Without  Waiting 

The  (iij/'eretice  between  the  usual  way 
and  the  Nelson  way  of  plantiug  's  in  the 
jiinlerial  planted.  Nelson's  shrubs  and 
trees  are  mature  specimens,  that  have  been 
de\eloped  in  Glen  View  Nuisenes  to  the 
point  that  they  will  grive  immediate  effects. 
\ou  get  what  you  want  now  and  at  less  ex- 
pense than  if  you  had  planted  little  shrubs 
aiui  saiilings  ten  to  twent>'-five  years  af?o 
and  cared  for  them  meanwhile.    Think  of  it ! 


Plant  Now  for  Your  Enjoyment 

Your  children's  children  will  benefit  none 
the  less  because  you  get  some  of  the  pleas- 
ure from  your  work.  Plant  Nelson's  bi^, 
strong  and  symmetrical  shrubs  and  trees — 
they  thrive  and  blossom  the  first  season  as  if 
never  moved.  We  prune,  train,  and  trans- 
plant so  ojten  that  when  we  sell  them  a  vig- 
orous,fibrous  root  system  lias  been  develojied 
which  makes  them  grow  without  a  check, 
even  when  removed  for  hundreds  of  miles. 


Book,   "Landscapes   Without   Waiting,"    FREE 

W.   Ikivc  (Vi-ry  facility  for  the  complete  execution  of  lari'e  plantings  within  V)0  mil.  s  of  Chirago.     Our 
i  "LatwUi-atu  s  Witlmiit  Waitinsr."  unusual  in  text  and  illustrations,  and  C"*.tin?  one  dollar  a  c-py 

to  produce,  trill  be  sett  t  free  to  anyone  living  in  tUis  territorwu^h't 

coil tf'mpUites  planting  sonn.  We  must  ret]u»st  TjO  cents  for  it  from 
pt  lions  farther  away,  rtbatcl  on  first  order.  Thiu  is  thp  finest  laDdsrajye 
t>ook  ev'T  gotten  up.  It  will  hr-jp  yuu  to  sehrt  judiciously  and  rapidly 
fif.ui  our  extensive  lists.     Write  us  today  for  the  book. 

SWAIN  NELSON  &  SONS  CO.''l^r%Tor\?l"'- 


Have  the  Earliest 
^^.  V     and  Finest 

^  Sweet 
^  Peas 

^,_     In.  Tour 

Also  insure  early         ^^^^^^^  TVktAr 

picking  of  heller  garden        ^^^^^^^^1 0  vVTl 

beans  and  peas  than  ))ou  have  ever     ^^^^^^^^_    "4'. 
grown.  These  are  the  results  of  using —  ^^^^S( 

FAR.MOGERM 

Bigh-Bred  Nitrogen  Gathering  Bacteria 
Just  mix  with  water  and  moisten  seed  or  sprinkle 
over  rows.  The  bacteria  increase  by  millions. 
Quicker,  harder,  and  larger  growth  follows  because 
the  bacteria  furnish  the  ni'rates  needed.  These  and 
some  other  crops  Ml'ST  be  inoculated  to  thrive 
best.  Ask  any  expert,  i^ee  our  reports  from  users. 
Farmogerm  comes  in  small,  specially  sealed  bottles 
READY  FOR  USE.  Sold  by  leading  seed  houses  or 
sent  by  mail  or  express  paid. 
GARDEN  SIZE,  SOc;  ACRE  SIZE.  $2.00 
HAU1>Y  LAAVNSare  started  by  mixing  in 
some  inoculated  white  clover  seed. 

Our  Free  Book  Q  givtsfull  particularsand  priKifs.  Write 
today.     It  will  enable  you  to  hreak  nil  recordsthis  year. 

1  EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


BUCKEYES 

50  EGG 


Simple,  self-reeulating,  complete. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  every  hatchabl* 
egg.  SoldonMdaystrialwitb  money 
back  In  case  of  failure.  150,000  in  use. 
Ifyour  dealer  doesn't  keep  them  write  to  us.  We'll  send 
you  our  catalogue  and  two  books,  "Making  Money  ttio 
Buckeye  Way"  and  "51  Chicks  from  50  Eggs,"  Free. 

m  BUCKEYE  INCUBAIOX  CO,,  522  W.  Eudtld  Aneaue,  Spnngneid,  Ohio. 

Boildars    of  Buakeye  Portable    Poultry  House* 
Sold  Cbaastr  Than  Voy  Can  Build  Tbua. 


IRON 


AND  WIRE  ^  FENCES 


PUR- 

posts 


ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  COMPANY 
1228  East  24th  Street,  Indianapolis,  ImL 


j^yiry^. 


BEAUTIFUL  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

it  lOflK-v  hif h      r>-.  lor  »-,n.  h.  1  I,.  Icr  »-,fi, 
THIS  IS  A  WONDERFUL  BARGAIN 


.   I2«.  1 

Solb 


aOonl.^  I«i 


o  14(.  lor  «Mec& 

r  ptckri  m«        I* 


Bjciol  for  itific  irticlr*      Wni<    »«*p->Malci 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS.   b« 


b  ii:uMfate>  ma  j*^xnbn  6ai 

c.  and  Quom  ihr   lovrtt  pncrit  r^tr 

rd  loda;  lor  o^r  rrr«  Ciit-l-j^ut  So  la 

432  MUNCIE.  INDIANA. 


Every  American  Planter  knows  that 

Burpee's  Seeds  Growl 

BUT — do  You  know  wh})  they  are  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  grown  for  planting 
in   191 1  ?     Our  address  is  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE   &  CO.    Burpee  Buildings, 
Philadelphia.     Send    us   your  address,   and  we  shall    mail,  with  -ut   cost,  a  copy  of 

The  Leading  American  Seed  catalog  for  19 ii,  a  bi ig.it  New  Book  of 

174    pages  that   tells    The    Plain    Truth   About   THE    BURPEE  QUAUTY    SEEDS. 


Dreers  Garden  Book 


In  layiiip  out  the  gfarden  use  this  book.  Hundreds  of  cul- 
tured articles  tell  plainly  just  where,  when  and  how  to  plant 
flowers,  vegetables  and  plants — preparation  of  soil,  fertilizing;, 
^vatering,  etc.  1911  edition  increased  to  288  pages,  nearly  1,000 
illustrations,  8  color  and  duotone  plates.  Over  1,200  varieties 
of  Flower  Seeds,  600  kinds  of  Vegetables,  2,000  kinds  of  Plants 
described,  besides  Hardy  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbers, Small  Fruits, 
Aquatics, etc.  The  standard  gardening  guide  for  over  seventy 
years.  MaileJ  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication. 


Drear's  Stock-flowered  Larkspurs 

This  beaatlfal  old-fashioned  favorite  flower  should  be  in  every  frarden.  Eaiy 
to  irraw.flowerini;  all  snmmer  in  manv  exquisite  shades  of  blue, rose. red. lilac, 
white, etc.  Mixedcolors.lOcperpack'et.      Garden  Book"  free  with  each  order. 


HENRY    A.    DREER 


714  Chestnut  Str«et 
PHILADELPHIA 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Di3kst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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tor  The  Gaiden 


Grow 
Chestnuts^ 
Like  This 
For  Profit 


Covers  a  50o.  piece. 


\ 


You  can  get  bigger  profits  per  acre 
from  Sober  Paragon  Chestnuts  than  from 
any  other  crop. 

Hardy,  rapid,  symmetrical  growth  ;  lux- 
uriant foliage  ;  spreading  boughs  ;  clean 
trunk  :  stateliness. 

These  qualities  combined  and  developed 
by  science  to  a  degree  that  closely  borders 
perfection,  iu  the  new 

SOBER  PARAGON 

Mammoth  Sweet  Chestnut 

Crop,  Fall  of  1910,  brought  $48,000,  orchard 
only  8  years  old. 

The  only  large  swee* chestnut  in  the  world. 

Bears  the  second  year.  The  nuts  average  1  to 
2  inches  in  diameter — and  3  to  5  nuts  in  a  bur. 
_  United  States  Pomologist,  G.B.Brackett,  says 
"The  Sober  Paragon  comes  the  nearest  in  qual- 
ity to  the  native  chestnut  of  any  of  the  culti- 
vated varieties  that  I  have  examined.  It  is  of 
large  size,  fine  appearance  and  excellent  flavor." 

Testimony  from  growers,  commission  mer- 
chants, Forestry  Experts,  etc.,  given  in  ourfree 
booklet,  together  with  prices  and  particulars. 

We  own  exclusive  control 
of   the   Sober  Para- 
gon.   This    c  o  p  y- 
rirlited    metal  seal 
is  attached  to  every  genu- 
ine tree  when  shipped. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet. 

OTHER    NUT    TREES, 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

Trees,  Roses,  Slirubs,etc. 

Our  1911  illustrated  Catalog  and  Plant- 
ing Guide,  with  prices — Free. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Glenwood  Nursery, 
44th  Year.       1720  Main  Street,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
Increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  155  Waverly  Pla«,N.Y.  City, 

The    Niagara    Leads    Them    All 


il^ewBerrj 
Ciant  Himal^TKa 

The  British  expedition  into  Thil^et  sev- 
eral years  ago  made  the  world  richer  by  the 
discovery  of  this  entirely  new  berry-fruit. 
Grows  40  feet  in  a  year.  Hardy  as  an  oak. 
O' J  .-  ood  never  dies,  but  bears  like  an  apple 
tree,  and  six  years  sooner.  May  be  trained 
on  trellises,  over  walks  or  porches,  fences, 
dead  trees,  or  pergolas.  On  posts  forms  a  weeping 
tree.  Handsome  foliage,  compound — five  leaflets 
— light  green.  Clusters  of  a  h-.:ndred  shell-pink 
flowers — lar;;e  as  half-dollars — beautiful  as  a  wild 
rose  ;  and  later,  each  bio  som  a  jet-black  berry 
— an  inch  long,  thick,  meaty,  unusually  rich, 
sweet  and  delicious.  1  erfect  for  any  berry  use  — 
unrivaled  for  dessert.  Unusually  fine  for  market. 

Get   Our  Unusual  Berry  Book 

Let  us  tel  1  you  in  words  and  pictures  f  ul  1  y  about 
Himalaya.  Know  the  best  of  over  a  hundred  tried 
Slrawbenies  —  King  Edward.  ^, 
Learn  about  newly  discovered  l"" 
and  improved  Blackberries,  * 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries, Cur- 
rants, etc.,  grown  in  Berrydale 
Experiment  Girdens- 
raarvel  to  visitors. 

Send  for  the  book 
fiaui,  -  a   postal   will 
bring  your  copy. 

BERRYDALE 
EXPERIMENT  GARDENS 

Literary  Ave. 
HoUand.  Mich. 


A  Victim. — She — "  Are  3'ou  aguinst  long 
hatpins  for  women?  " 

He — "Well,  I  have  been  severtii  ime.s." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


Just  Engaged. — "  You  are  wedded  to  your 
art?  "  asked  the  interviewer. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  opera  singer. 
"  We're  tentatively  engaged  until  I  see  what 
it  can  do  toward  providing  an  income  for 
me." — Washington  Star. 


The  Old  One. — "Daughter,  has  the  duke 
told  you  the  old,  old  story  as  yet?" 

"Yes,  he  says  he  owes  about  200,000 
plunks." — Pittsburgh  Post. 


A  Woman's  Way. — A  writer  in  the  I'ew 
York  Globe  tells  of  a  young  woman  who.  he 
believes,  is  not  inferior  to  any  man  in  ihe 
management  of  the  affairs  of  life.  She  bought 
a  small  farm,  and  was  busy  overseeing  the 
work  on  it. 

The  other  day  she  ordered  a  telephone  in- 
stalled, and  the  company's  workmen  started 
in.  Presently  the  "boss"  called  her  out  t3 
the  lawn. 

"We  can't  run  the  wire  in  without  damag- 
ing that  tree,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  fine  old 
elm  near  the  piazza.     "It  can't  be  done." 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  young  woman, 
smiling,  "  then  you  needn't  put  in  the  phone  " ; 
and  she  reentered  the  house. 

"Did  the  electricians  go  away?"  asked  the 
correspondent,  who  assuredly  believes  that  a 
man  should  think  twice  before  insisting  upon 
his  boasted  mental  supei-iority  to  the  other 
sex. 

"No,  sir.  They  put  in  the  phone: — and 
without  harming  the  tree." 

"A  man,  now,"  he  concludes,  "would  have 
argued  a  half  hour  over  the  matter." 


The  Lengthy  Lobbies. — "  Why  do  they  call 
Washington  the  city  of  magnificent  distan- 
ces?" 

"Because,"  answered  the  office-seeker,  "it 
is  such  a  long  way  between  what  you  go  after 
and  what  you  get." — Washington  Herald. 


The  Homemaker. — "Y'ou  say  you  once  had 
a  home?" 

"Dat's  what  I  had,"  answered  Plodding 
Pete. 

"Why  didn't  you  do  something  to  make 
your  folks  comfortable  and  happy?" 

"I  did.     I  Mt."— Tit-Bits. 


Got  Over  It. — "When  Dustin  Stax  went 
into  Wall  Street  he  didn't  have  a  dollar  he 
could  call  his  own." 

"Y'es.  But  in  those  days  he  was  more 
particular  about  whose  dollar  he  called  his 
own." — Washington  Star. 


Caution. — "  A  verdict  for  $10,000  isn't  so 
bad,"  said  the  junior  partner.  "How  much 
shall  we  allow  our  client?" 

"Oh,  give  him  $50,"  answered  the  senior 
partner. 

"But  hold!" 

"Well?" 

"Don't  be  hasty.  Promise  to  give  him 
$50. ' ' — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


hor  The  Garden 


MAULE'S  SEEDS 

ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN 

is  the  reason  why  for  many  years  past  I  have 
done  such  an  enormous  seed  business.  79,430 
c-.istomers  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  with  almost 
half  a  million  the  world  over.  My  New  Seed  Book 
for  1911  is  a  wonder;  contains  everything  in 
seeds,  bulbs  and  plants  worth  growing.  "Weighs  12 
ounces;  600  illustrations,  4  colored  plates,  176 
pages.  Any  gardener  sending  his  name  on  a 
postal  card  can  have  it  for  the  asking.   Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1 707-09-1 1  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^'iend  6  ceiits  (stamps)  and  mention  this 
paper  and  I  unit  enclose  in  the  catalo{me 
a  packet  of  seed  of  the  above  choice  pa  iisy. 


Hi^Make  YourHens  Lay 

"  bj  Keeping  themWell 


y-uTW 


Tk 


',:'><■'•, 


Send  U9  your  ponltry  supply  dea- 
^r's  name  and  we  will  send  vou 
(FREE)  o  copy  of  J.  C.  NucKols'  val- 
nnble   book,    "PoULTKT   Diseases 

AND  now  TO  PeeVENT  THEM,"  also 
a  small  sample  i  aokage  of 

ESSO    CHICKEN    CHARCOAL 

If  .vou  prefer  a  larger  paclaige  of 
the  charcoal,  inr'ose  seven  cents  in 
stamps  to  pay  co;t  of  mailing. 

The  S.  Cbermayer  Co. 
656  Evans  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Thelncubator  of  <hialitu 


CSSEX-MODEL 


I  WORLD'S  BEST  HATCHER 

The  htlt'st  improved  inachine  of 
Robert  H.  Esstx,  of  incubator  fame. 
Full  particuhirs  in  191 1  c;»tuIotr,  in 
wliicU  Mr.  Essex  explaius  *^Why 
some  people  viake  money  in  the 
Poiiltnj  Biisinf-ss  where  with  equal 
^ chances  others  fail."  Your  copy  free, 
Hubert  KsseiPlncnbator  Co., 


SHOEMAKER'S 

Book  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1911  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
aljout  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  Zncubators,  their  prices 
and  their  operation.  A'l  nhout  i>oulti-y  houses  and 
how  to  build  tlirni.  It's  an  r nry loped ia  of 
chickendom.  Yon  need  it.  Only  16c. 
CCSllOtMAKEIt,  Itox  9U8         Fr«eport,  III. 


THREE  PRACTICAL  BOOKS  FOR 
GARDEN  LOVERS 

TALKS  ABOUT  THE  SOIL 


Chnts  al>out  the  Suil  in  its  C-inipit>x  Relations  to  Plants  and 
Business.  A  ISook  of  Valuable  Obst  rvjitions  and  Experiments- 
for  Gardencis.  .Students,  Fanners  aud  others. 


TALKS  ABOUT  THE  WEATHER 


The  Wenlher  and    its   Relation   to   Plants  and   Animals. 
Useful  Facts  Indispensable  to  the  wt-ll-posted  man. 

OUR    USEFUL  PLANTS 


Many 


All  ^vho  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  Culture  of  Plants  will 
find  this  b(.ioU  i  icli  in  profitable  and  pleasurable  material. 
Chautauqua  Talks  Series  by  Charles  Barnard 

J2mn,   cldth,    rriffnnn    Sti/le,    Sold  Separateliu 
75  cls.  each,  or  the  three  in  a  box  ^^^.S'o  postpaid. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY.  PabUshers.  NEW  YORK 
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RONA^E'S 

BED  HAMMOCK 


For  Verandas,  Porches,  Lawns,  Indoors 
The  Perfect  Couch  for  Outdoor  Sleeping 

A  Rowo  H.immrick  hashunc  fur  8or  lOsuranierh  on  .i 
[loroli  within  1:00  f(M-t  of  the  Atluiilic  Occiin.  LaHt  hi-,i- 
Hon  a  visiior  referred  to  it  iih  "your  new  hammock." 
40  joiirH'  rxperienco  shown  that  Uowh'b  HiinimockB 
give  ten  yciirs  of  continuous  out-of-door  Sfrvire.  Afi 
far  an  th<i  Bi({nH  of  wear  ({->.  >ou  can't  tell  wliether  a 
Rowe  Hummock  lias  been  iti-%:il  6  monthu  or  6  years. 

It  is  made  by  Railmakers  on  the  model  we  Hupplied 
for  years  to  the  U.  S.  Navv.  It  ismadi^  from  liuck  th.it 
is  60  per  cent,  to  200  per  cent,  utronijer  than  tliat  in 
others,  nnd  sewn  with  thread  that  is  twice  hs  Htront'. 
It  has  sowing  and  lirucinK  that  no  other  maker  has 
learned  the  need  of.  It  is  handsome,  but  severely 
plain— no  showincKH,  just  solid  merit. 

Our  Khaki  is  permanent  in  color,  will  not  soil 
clothing. 

A  very  few  first  class  stores  are  licensed  to  sell  onr 
hammocks.  If  not  conveniently  situated,  you  should 
buy  <lirect  from  us.  Delivery  prepaid,  ready  for 
hanging. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 

Small  silk  name-label  on  every  Tiowe  Hammock' 
E.  li.  ROWB  &  Sn\',  liir.,    Sailinakcrs  and  Ship  ( handlers 

291  Wharf  Slrpi-t,GL()lICE8TElt,  Mam. 


Red  Cedar  Chest— A  Splendid  Gift 

Com  bi  ncs  beauty 
and  uijefulnoss  ;  is 
built  of  dcliglitful. 
fracrant  Southern 
Red  Cedar.  Protects 
furs  and  clothinif 
affainst  motha.  No 
camphor  mquired. 
It's  dust-and-damp- 
proof.  Saves  c-ld 
storapo    expenses. 

VKRY  ROOMY.  4  ft.  lon^  :  2  ft.  wide;  2  ft. 
high.      Two  bi-;  druwers.     A  vrry  niairnificent  chest. 
H:ind  polialiod.    Wide  copper  bands.    Ai)propriftte  ^ift. 
Many   styles.      We  piopriy   fieiirht  and   sell    DIRR'T  from    factory 
to  lionio.     Write  t<id:iy  for  cat.ilo^'.      Shows  desi;rns  and   prici-s 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dept.  5,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


4%  to  6%  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 

We  deal  solely  in  highest  grade  Municipal  Bonds, 
the  safest  high  rate  investment. 

Write  today  for  our  select  list. 

UI-EN     &    CO.,     Banlcers 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 


SlURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Ajje  im- 
proves flavor;  acids  iri'ldiie.ss;  prevents 
biting.  In  the  blending,  seven  different  to- 
baccos are  used.  Surbrug's  "Arcadia"  is  in 
a  class  by  itself — nothing  so  rich  in  flavor — 
so  exhilarating  in  quality.  A  mild  stimulant. 

At  Your  Dealer's. 

SEND  10  CENTS  for  sample  which  will  convince. 

THE  SURBRUG  COMPANY 

81  Dcy  Street  New  York. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 


February  17. — A  J'ekinK  dispatfh  .states  that 
Vicc-roy  of  Manchuria  has  estimated  the  pla 


the 

„   .._ ...-  plaeue 

fatalities  at  60,000,  and    10,000   more  are  be- 
lieved to  have  died  from  famine. 

Peking  dispatches  state  that  China  is  disposed 
to  yield  to  Russia's  representations  regarding 
treaty  riglits  in  Hi  province. 

February  20. — China's  reply  to  the  ultimatum  of 
Kussia  is  apparently  satisfactory,  and  the  dis- 
pute is  expected  to  be  amicably  ended. 

China  is  beginning  to  enforce  sanitary  measures 
in  an  elfort  to  check  further  devastations  by 
the  plague. 

.Several  persons  are  killed  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  city  and  province  of  Monastir,  Macedonia. 

Madero,  the  insurgent  leader,  retreats  before 
General  Navarro,  who  captures  Guadalupe 
without  .severe  casualties. 

February  21. — Tribesmen  in  Yemen  capture  a 
Turkish  envoy,  repulsing  attempts  to  retake 
him.    Fifty  are  reported  killed 

February  22. — By  a  vote  of  351  to  227  the  British 
House  of  Commons  pas.ses  on  first  reading  the 
bill  curbing  ttie  power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Russian  Foreign  Offlce  announces  that 
China's  reply  is  satisfactory,  and  that  no  fur- 
ther steps  toward  coercion  will  be  taken. 

Census  figures  show  the  population  of  Germany 
last  December  to  have  been  almost  65,000,000, 
a  gain  of  over  4,000,000  since  1905. 

Tiie  United  States  battlesliip  Delaware  makes 
the  run  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
without  a  stop,  and  at  an  average  rate  of  13 i 
knots. 

February  23. — The  entire  population  of  a  village 
near  Harbin  is  discovered  dead  from  the  plague. 

Over  200  Jewish  families  are  expelled  from 
Tchernigov,  a  province  of  Little  Russia,  by  the 
Governor  in  charge. 


Domestic 

Washington 

February  17. — President  Taft  annuls  parts  of  old 
treaties  which  proliibited  tiie  sale  of  liquor  in 
the  so-called  Indian  lands  of  Minnesota. 

Congressman  Bennet's  resolution  looking  toward 
annexation  of  Canada  is  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  unfavorably  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

February  19. — Secretary  Knox  makes  a  plea  for 
Canadian  reciprocity  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Pittsburg. 

February  20. — Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Heyburn 
speak  in  the  TTnited  States  Senate  on  the  direct 
election  of  Senators. 

The  Omnibus  Claims  Bill  is  passed  by  the  House. 

February  21. — The  President  sends  to  the  Senate 
a  new  treaty  with  Japan,  in  which  the  restric- 
tions on  immigration  contained  in  the  present 
treaty  are  removed. 
Mr.  Beveridge  speaks  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of 
unseating  Senator  Lorimer. 

February  22. — The  Hou.se  passes  the  Naval  Forti- 
fications and  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bills. 

Mr.  Lorimer  defends  himself  in  the  Senate  and 
maintains  his  right  to  a  seat  in  that  body. 

February  23. — A  resolution  by  Senator  Cummins 
calling  on  the  President  for  information  bear- 
ing on  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Agreement  is 
adopted  in  the  Senate. 


General 

February  18. — Manuel  Bonilla,  leader  of  the  Hon- 
<luran  revolutionists;  I^e  Christmas,  his  chief 
lieutenant,  and  two  other  men  are  indicted  by 
a  I'cderal  grand  jury  in  New  Orleans  in  connec- 
tion witKthe  Hornet  filibustering  expedition. 

February  19. — The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  an- 
nounces that  it  will  ask  permission  of  the  New- 
Jersey  I.egislature  to  abandon  the  .Morris  Canal. 

February  21. — George  B.  Cox.  the  Cincinnati  poli- 
tician and  banker,  is  indicted  for  perjury. 

February  22. — Former  State  Senator  Frank  J. 
Gardner,  of  New  York,  is  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  attempting  to  bribe  Otto  G.  Foelker  to  vote 
against  tlie  Anti-Hacetrack  Bills. 

Quatiali    Parker,    the    noted    Comanche  Indian 
chief,  dies  at  his  home  in  Lawton,    Oklatioma. 


The  advantages  to  children  while  getting 
their  education,  of  having  the  complete, 
modern  Standard  Dictionary,  Cyclopedia 
and  Atlas  within  easy  reach  in  their  own 
homes,  are  very  great. 


We  want  to  send  this  hand- 
some Specimen  Book  to  every 
man  who  issues  Booklets  or 
Circulars. 

It  shows  liow  you  can  add  five 
to  fifty  per  cent,  to  tlie  selling  power 
of  your  printed  matter  by  the  use  of 

CAMEO 
PAPER 

—  White  or  Sepia— for  Printing- 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  recent 
examples  of  the  prmter's  art,  and  it 
shows  how  CAMEO  enriches 
illustrations,  deepens  half-tones  and. 
dignifies  type 

The  absolutely  lustreless  surface  of 
CAMEO  is  not  only  restful  and  delight- 
ful to  the  eye,  but  gives  a  photographic 
effect  to  half-tones  which  is  unattainable 
on  any  other  paper. 

If  you  will  write  us  the  quantity  and 
size  of  your  forthcoming  booklet,  with 
some  description  of  illustrations,  we 
will  give  you  suggestions  whereby  you 
can,  with  probably  no  extra  cost,  work 
a  great  improvement  in  its  effectiveness. 
Write  us  at  once,  before  it  slips 
your  mind.     Free  and  postpaid. 

S.  D.  WARREN  &  CO. 

Makers  of  the  Best  in  Staple  Lines  of 
Coated    and    Uncoated    Book    Papers 

166   Devonshire  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 


Any  Road 
Any  Grade 


The 

man  who 
ownsanlLS, 
Motorcycle  can 
ride  any  place  a  wheel 
can   travel.      Boulevards, 
country    roads,  hills,   all   are 
smooth  sailing.    He  can  go  like  th. 
hurricane  or  loaf  alonj;  like  a  zephyr, 
simplest,  lightest,  coolest  motor  ever  dev 
oped.  A  score  of  features  make  the  1911  B.S 
the  choice  of  every  thinking  motorcy- 
clist. Write  for  catalog.  Agents  wanted 
READING  STANDARD  CO. 

Maktrs  RtnoiL-neJ  RaJins  Sr^n.iarJ  Bitycits 
401    WaUr  SI.,  Reading,  Pa. 
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Real  E  5 1  CI  t  e 


EASTERN    STATES 


150  ACRE  FARM  IN 
RICHMOND,   MASS. 

(A  MONEY-MAKER) 

$7000 


Sets  up  high  enough  to  get 
beautiful  views.  Land  is  free 
from  stones  and  very  productive. 
IK  miles  from  Richmond,  8 
miles  from  Pittsfield. 

Write  Early  for  Particulars 


GEO.  H.  COOPER 

100  North  St.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


EASTERN    STATES 


—  THE  — 

Princeton  Beautiful 

The  ideal  home  town.  Convenient  to 
both  New  York  and  Philadelphia — fast 
trains.  Rentals  J300  to  $6,000  a  year. 
Tastefully  furnished  homes  also  for  rent. 

Other  desirable  properties  in  town  and 
country  for  sale  or  rent — furnished  or 
unfurnished. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.J. 

New  York  Office  :  56  Cedar  Street. 


PARK-LIKE   SITE    FOR 
SUBURBAN    HOME 


5  acres  commanding  very  extensive 
view  of  river  and  mountains.  Less 
than  one  hour  from  New  York  by  3 
railroads  or  by  trolley.  All  improve- 
ments. For  home  or  investment. 
Reasonable. 


HENRY  C.  GREEN       ARLINGTON,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Price  $8,500 

The  John  S.  Williams  Estate,  Foster's  Point, 
Maine.  Point  of  land,  30  acres;  beautifully 
located  on  Casco  Bay,  four  miles  from  New 
Meadows  Inn.    Address  owner, 

ELMER   B.   WILLIAMS,    Bath,    Maine 


SUMMER  HOME  FOR  SALE 

Along  the  Delaware  River,  two  miles  above 
Easton,  Pa.;  Four  Acres,  Large  House, 
Bam,  Fishing,  Boating,  etc.  An  ideal  place 
for  a  city  family  to  spend  the  Summer  and 
cheap.  For  descriptive  circular,  terms,  etc., 
write  to  Dr.  J.  S.  HUNT,  EASTON,  PA. 


Ornate  Cottage  Home  for  Sale 

Plot  .■)?  X  100.    10   rooms.    Fine  neighbor- 
hood ;  all  improvements  ;  paved  streets. 
Price  $4,500 — Reasonable  terms. 
HENRY  C.  GREEN 
645  Belgrrove  Drive         Arlington,  N.  J. 


TWO    FURNISHED    HOUSES    FOR 
rent  for  Summer  of   1911.       Eight  and  ten 
rooms    each.      Modem    improvements    and 
fine  water. 
F.  COMSTOCK  WILTON,  CONN. 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions  wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


Patent  your  ideas.  $8,500  offered  for  one  in- 
vention. Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  " 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  forfree  report  as  to  patentability.  Pat- 
ent obtained  or  Fee  returned.  We  advertise 
your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Establish- 
ed 16  years.  Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attomevs,  985  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENTS:  For  facts  about  Prize  and 
Reward  Offers  and  for  books  of  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  8c 
postage  to  Pubs.  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'  PATENTS  THAT  PAY 

2  Books  free  :  "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof  of  Fortunes  in  Patents "  and  6l-p. 
Guide.  Special  offer.  Hig'nost  references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

FARM    MORTGAGES 
Send  for  booklet  "A"  and  descriptive  list 
of   offerings.      E.    J.    LANDER    &    CO.. 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Established  1683 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

START  AN  EASY  AND  LUCRATIVE 
BUSINESS— We  teach  you  how  to  establish 
a  successful  Collection  Business  and  refer 
business  to  you.  No  capital  required.  Little 
competition.  Rare  opportunities.  Write  for 
Free  pointers  today.  American  Collection 
Service,  56  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HELP  WANTED 

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco,  California. 


STRENUOUS,  BRAINY  SALESMAN,  to 
develop  into  Field  Manager,  wanted  in  Can- 
ada by  solid  Corporation.  Opening  worth 
f  60  to  $100  weekly,  with  enlarging  prospects. 
Men  of  character  only  apply,  giving  refer- 
ence, age,  record.  Arthyr  Brook,  General 
Manager,  12  Wellington  East,  Toronto. 


Real   Estci  te 


WESTERN    STATES 


For  Sale .  Rich  zinc  and  lead  properties  ; 
free  ore  at  low  prices ;  good  heavy  timber 
lands  ;  hard  wood  of  all  classes  at  $5  per  acre. 
Good  homes  and  fruit  and  grazing  lands  in 
Ozark  National  Forest  Reserve,  cheap.  D. 
M.  G.  Frailey,  Cave  Creek,  Newton  Co.,Ark. 

FRUIT  $451.11,  ALFALFA  $177.87.  COT- 
TON $135.15  per  acre,  Carlsbad  Project, 
U.S.R.S.  Why?  Climate!  Economical  living, 
good  health  insured.  Prices  advancing  stead- 
ily. Easy  Payments.  Write  NOW  to  F.  G. 
Tracy,  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 

THOUSANDS  OF  HOMES  wanted  in 
Southern  California.  Large  profits  made 
supplying  them.  Our  demands  are  greater 
than  we  can  supply.  By  our  plan  both  the 
small  and  large  investor  can  share  in  the 
profits.  A  postal  card  will  bring  information 
and  views  of  Califomia  free.  California  Build- 
ing and  Investment  Company,  Department 
C,  Pasadena,  Califomia. 

7  and  8%  FIRST  MORTGAGES 

I  can  loan  your  money  on  first  class  resi- 
dence or  business  property.  Interest  semi- 
annual. Write  to  J.  HARWOOD  MORRIS, 
Cashier  FREMONT  STATE  BANK, 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  $50an  acre 
'and  up,  means  independence  in  a  few  years. 
Fine  climate.  Write  for  Pecos  Valley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth,"  our  land  joumal,  free.  C.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  Ry.,  1138  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


SOUTHERN    STATES 


FLORIDA  ORANGE  GROVE.  80 acres 
of  good  land,  32  acres  in  cultivation.  1085 
Orange  and  Grapefruit  trees,  over  6U0  trees 
in  bearing.  Peach  orchard  ol  500  trees.  Good 
nine-room  dwelling  on  place;  good  loca- 
tion, with  telephone  connection  to  all  South 
Florida  points.  Climate  unexcelled.  Ideal 
place  to  spend  winter.  Clear  title  to  propertj'. 
Good  investment  and  bargain  for  cash.  For 
particulars  address 

CYRIL  BALDWIN, 

Arcadia,  Florida. 


Manatee,  Florida — America's  Fruit  and  Gar- 
den Market.  Farms  at  low  prices,  net  you 
$500  to  $1500  profit  per  acre  each  year.  Cel- 
ery, grapefruit,  oranges  and  vegetables  reach 
perfection  here.  Healthy  climate,  quick 
transportation.  Free  booklet  upon  request. 
Address  J.  W.  White,  Gen'l  Industrial 
Agent,  S.  A.  L.  Ry.,  Dept.  16,  Norfolk,  Va. 


SUMMER  HOMES  in  the  pines  of  Min- 
nesota for  sale  or  rent.  Our  lakes  are  the 
homes  of  the  game  MUSKALLUNGE. 
Write  for  ciiculars.  State  Bank  of  Nevis, 
Nevis,  Minn. 


Modem  Chicago  suburban  8-room  Colonial 
house,  oak  floors  and  trim  ;  7-ioot  stone  base- 
ment, cement  floored  with  laundi-y,  coal  and 
wood  bins  and  fruit  shelves:  9-foot  floored 
attic  over  entire  hou«e ;  exceptionally  large 
closets.  All  supplied  with  gas,  electricity, 
and  hot-water  heat.  Low  Taxes.  Rapid 
transit — 30  minutes  to  city,  either  steam  or 
electric.  Four  blocks  from  stations  ;  church 
one,  school  three.  Frontage  75  feet.  Great 
bargain.  See  owner  at  425  19th  Avenue, 
May  wood,  111. 


Florida  Home  at  a  Bargain  Price 

8    room  house    with    water   and    gas.      All 
necessary  buildings  in  good  condition.       12 
acres  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Dr.  R.  S.  KEELOR,  Sanford,  Fla. 


CIcissified    Col  umns 


FOR.  WRITERS 


MONEY  FOR  MANUSCRIPTS— Stories 
sold  on  strictly  commission  basis.  No  ad- 
vance fee  for  selling.  Revision  and  type- 
writing done  at  reasonable  charges.  We 
operate  under  the  direction  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's successful  authors,  and  with  the  written 
approval  of  leading  publishers.  Mail  MSS. 
today.  LITERARY  BUREAU,  813  Stephen 
Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 


SPEAKERS   and   Lecturers:  We  furnish 
materials  for  your  speech,  oration,  essay,  de- 
bate or  club  paper.     Expert  literary  service, 
criticism,  research.     Write  us  your  needs. 
Authors'  Agency,  153  Lenox  Av.,  New  York 

Authors'  MS.  Typewritten.   Specially  low 
rates   for  typewriting   book    MSS.        Your 
book  will  not  sell  unless  it  is  well  typed. 
N.  Y.  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE, 
154  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


46  East  66th  Street 

EXPERT     TYPEWRITING 

References 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  tum  it  over  to  his 
children  for  ilteir  henejit. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ty rebuilt  and  refinished  ;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  337  B'way,  New  York  City. 

Genuine  typewriter  bargains.  No  matter 
what  make,  will  quote  you  lower  prices  and 
easiest  terms.  Write  for  big  bargain  list  and 
illustrated  catalogue.  L.  J.  PEABODY, 
261  Minot  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS    WANTED         ~ 

Free  Gold  sample  goes  with  first  letter 
Something  entirely  new.  Every  firm  wants 
it.  Orders  $1.00  to  $100.00.  Nice  pleasant 
business.  Write  today  METALLIC  MFG. 
CO.,  428  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

Agents  for  our  new  Limited  Policies.  Pre- 
miums range  from  $1.00  to  $10.00  annually. 
Write  today.  Liberal  commissions  •  virgin 
territory.  North  American  Accident  Insur- 
ance Co.  (Dept.  L),  217  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

FOR  THE  HOME  ~ 

VIRGINIA  HAMS 

10  to  14  lbs.— per  lb.     .     .     .    22c 

14  to  20  lbs.— per  lb.     ...     19c 

20  to  30  lbs— per  lb.     ...    18c 

These  hams  are  nicely  trimmed  and  well 

smoked.     Terms,  cash  with  order,  or  send 

reference.     F.O.B.  here. 

W.  S.  LINDSAY  Rural  Retreat,  Va. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funic  &  WagnalU  Standard  Diclionaty  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


Queries  referred  to  this  department  will  be  answered  only  in 
the  printed  column,  and,  owing  to  limiied  space,  will  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  general  interest. 


"\V.  E.  M.,"  Abingdon,  Va. — "While  reading  an 
Eastern  story,  among  the  many  other  unusual  and 
probably  Eastern  words  noted  therein,  I  found 
these  two,  "jehad"  and  "jelaba."  Kindly  give 
their  meanings." 

In  the  Addenda  of  the  St.^ndabd  Dictionary 
(p.  2147,  col.  I),  it  is  stated  that  the  word  "jehad" 
is  the  same  as  "jahad,"  and  this  latter  term  is  de- 
fined on  page  958,  col.  3,  as  "a  religious  war  of 
Mohammedans;  war  against  the  common  enemies 
of  Islam."  Altho  the  exact  form  "jelaba"  is  not 
recorded  in  the  dictionaries,  it  is  probably  a  vari- 


ant of  the  word  "jelab,"  which  is  a  hooded  woolen 
blouse  worn  by  Moors  and  Arabs. 

"R.  W.  S.,"  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. — "Is  it  permissi- 
ble to  use  the  word  "loan"  as  a  verb,  as  in  the 
sentence,  'He  loaned  the  book  to  his  friend'?" 

Dictionaries  do  not  approve  this  usage  and  stig- 
matize it  as  colloquial.  "A  Desk-Book  of  Errors 
in  English"  states  that  "the  practise  of  using  loan 
as  a  verb,  so  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  should 
be  discouraged.  Loan  is  a  noun  and  is  used  cor- 
rectly only  as  such." 

"B.  D.  W.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "Please  state 
whether  the  preposition  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
following  sentence  is  superfluous:  'I  am  in  doubt 
as  to  which  report  he  refers  to.'  " 

The  preposition  is  necessary  in  order  to  complete 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence,  altho 
its  position  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  makes  the 
rhetorical  construction  faulty.  This  difficulty 
may  be  obviated  by  recasting  the  sentence,  as  fol- 
lows: "I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  report  to  which  he 
refers." 

"G.  W.  L.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Kindly  state 
which  view  of  the  matter  is  correct  in  a  discussion 


that  may  be  set  forth  as  follows:  'A'  had  a  cement 
walk  built  and,  after  a  heavy  rain,  discovered  it 
covered  with  water,  owing  to  the  grade's  being 
too  low.  To  rectify  this  error,  'A'  had  another 
layer  of  cement  applied,  thus  elevating  the  walk. 
'B'  claims  that  the  act  of  putting  on  this  addi- 
tional layer  of  cement  constituted  thp  act  of 
repairing.'  'A'  claims  that,  as  the  walk  as  orig- 
inally built  was  in  a  sound  condition  at  the  time 
such  addition  was  made,  it  therefore  could  not 
properly  be  construed  as  a  repair." 

The  use  of  the  word  "repair"  in  this  instance 
would  presuppose  some  damage,  less,  decay,  or 
injury  in  the  cement  walk;  but  none  of  these  terms 
could  be  so  construed  as  to  include  an  error  or 
fault  in  the  original  construction  of  the  walk,  and 
the  additional  work  thereon  can,  therefore,  not  be 
termed  "repairing." 

"R.  M.  W.,"  El  Paso,  Tex. — "In  the  sentence, 
'It  was  just  the  time,'  kindly  advise  what  disposi- 
tion would  be  made  of  the  word  just." 

The  word  "just"  is  here  used  adverbially,  in  the 
sense  of  "exactly,  precisely,  or  actually,"  qualify- 
ing the  noun  "time."  This  construction,  in  which 
some  few  adverbs  are  used  as  modifiers  of  nouns,  is 
an  established  English  idiom. 
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FUTURE   EFFECTS    OF    THE    RATE 
DECISION 

t^r~|"^HE  PUBLIC  GAINS,  and  the  railroads  don't  lose," 
I  seems  to  be  the  majority  verdict  of  the  newspapers 
-^  on  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion denying  to  the  railroads  the  right  to  put  into  effect  their 
sweeping  rate  increases.  The  stock  market,  which  broke  hys- 
terically at  the  first  announcement  that  the  railroads  had  been 
prevented  from  adding  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  fifty  or  sixty 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  their  earnings,  recovered  from  the 
shock  so  quickly,  the  financial  editors  tell  us,  that  after  a  day 
or  two  the  decision  was  apparently  a  forgotten  incident  on  Wall 
Street.  The  Philadelphia  North  American  remarks  that  "  the 
decision  unquestionably  constitutes  the  strongest  conceivable 
certificate  of  the  soundness  of  the  securities  of  American  rail- 
roads as  a  basis  of  investment. "  And  it  adds :  "  It  is  a  remark- 
able commentary  upon  the  judgment  of  the  financiers  who 
control  the  securities  of  the  railroads  that  this  invaluable  in- 
dorsement to  the  world  is  forced  upon  them,  in  spite  of 
themselves  and  in  the  face  of  their  prolonged  campaign  of  dis- 
crediting the  strength  of  their  own  properties." 

In  the  weekly  market  letter  of  a  Wall  Street  firm  we  find  the 
rate  decision  characterized  as  "  a  bull  argument  on  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  stock  market."  Mr.  Henry  Clews,  the  New 
York  financier,  points  out  that  the  decision  "  averts  a  possible 
congestion  of  the  security  market  by  the  flood  of  new  issues 
which  would  certainly  have  followed  had  the  railroads  secured 
what  they  wanted."  And  the  financial  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  declares  that  "  defeat  may  prove  victory  " 
for  the  railroads,  because  the  decision  will  disarm  public  hos- 
tility and  check  wage  demands.    To  quote : 

"  The  greatest  enemy  of  American  capital  during  recent  years 
has  been  hostile  public  sentiment ;  the  uncompromising  stand 
taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  and  prob- 
ably will  disarm  criticism  that  the  railroad  can  levy  unreason- 
able charges  upon  the  people.  Such  a  conquest  is  worth  more 
to  these  corporations  than  any  sum  that  could  have  been  derived 
from  the  proposed  increase  in  freight  rates.  If  the  ruling  also 
has  the  effect  of  checking  the  aggressiveness  of  State  commis- 
sions, now  that  the  Federal  body  has  taken  effective  action, 
another  great  good  will  have  been  accomplished.  The  economic 
readjustment  which  has  been  in  progress  for  twelve  months 
will  be  accelerated,  whereas  the  granting  of  higher  charges 
would  have  tended  to  perpetuate  the  vicious  circle  of  rising 
prices — did  not  labor  leaders  plead  for  the  proposed  advances 
on  the  ground  that  thereafter  wages  might  be  again  raised  ? 
This  has  been  checked. " 


"  Employees  will  be  the  ones  to  lose  through  it,"  says  Presi- 
dent W.  G.  Lee  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  who 
foresees  a  movement  to  reduce  wages.  The  decision,  says 
Thomas  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  "establishes  a  dangerous  precedent."  At  this  rate, 
he  says,  we  will  ultimately  have  a  commission  empowered  to 
prevent  the  workingmen  of  the  country  from  demanding 
increased  pay. 

In  spite  of  dissenting  voices  here  and  there,  the  consensus 
of  newspaper  opinion  is  clearly  with  the  Baltimore  American, 
which  declares  that  the  rate  decision  will  have  a  tonic  effect, 
not  only  upon  the  business  situation  generally,  but  upon  the 
railroads  as  well.  "  The  truest  progress,"  remarks  the  Colum- 
bus Ohio  State  Journal,  "  has  a  strain  of  economy  running 
through  it."  "  Nothing  more  salutary  from  a  business  point  of 
view  has  happened  in  a  long  time,"  declares  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  which  goes  on  to  say  in  elucidation : 

"  The  decision  strikes  a  timely  and  effective  blow  at  the  false 
situation  which  organized  labor  and  organized  capital  between 
them  are  trying  to  maintain  at  the  expense  of  the  unorganized 
public. 

"  The  managers  of  railroads  and  of  railway  steel,  for  example, 
are  very  close  together,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  roads 
pay  $28  a  ton  for  rails  in  slack  times,  instead  of  much  lower 
prices.  The  steel  manufacturers  are  able  to  sustain  this  arti- 
ficial condition,  partly  because  of  the  tariff  and  partly  because 
they  are  in  a  trust. 

"  Any  way  they  turn  in  an  effort  to  adapt  their  expenses  to 
hard  times,  the  railroads  are  met  by  a  stone  wall.  The  Steel 
Trust  holds  up  the  price  of  supplies,  the  labor  trust  holds  up 
the  price  of  wages.  Turned  back  from  cheaper  steel  and  lower 
wages,  they  have  recourse  to  higher  rates  and  undertake  to 
put  the  screws  on  the  public  through  the  shippers 

"  This  decision  comes,  then,  as  a  wholesome  check  upon  the 
conduct  of  Big  Business  on  thepi-inciple  that  whatever  it  elects 
to  do  must  come  to  pass.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion becomes  for  the  occasion  the  mouthpiece  not  only  of  eco- 
nomic law,  but  also  of  popular  government,  and  this  splendid 
ruling  comes  as  a  welcome  reminder  that  the  only  power  able 
to  cope  with  Big  Business  is  the  Federal  power." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  Pittsburg  dis- 
patches that  one  effect  of  the  rate  decision  was  "  to  stop  the 
tendency  toward  higher  prices  in  the  iron  and  steel  market  " 
— which  leads  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  to  observe  : 

'•  It  would  seem  from  this  that  while  railroads  were  holding 
back  their  orders  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  charge  higher 
rates,  and  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  that  result,  the 
steel-makers  were  not  encouraging  them  to  let  out  their  orders 
or  to  have  those  in  hand  executed,  but  were  themselves  waiting 
for   higher    rates  in    order    to    charge    higher   prices.     It    is 
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intimated  now  that  the  railroads  will  be  compelled  to  econo- 
mize. .  .  .  The  iron  and  steel  industry  may  be  impelled  in  its 
own  interest  to  assist  in  this  economizing  by  lowering  rather 
than  advancing  prices." 

In  The  Iron  Age  (New  York),  the  leading  organ  of  the  iron 
and  steel  trade,  we  read : 

"  There  is  undisguised  satisfaction  in  the  iron  trade  that  last 
week's  decision  has  put  a  period   to  the  long  round  of  price 


THEY  MAY  EXPERIENCE  A  LITTLE  DIFFICULTY  IN  TINDING  OTHER 
MEAT  THAT  IS  QUITE  SO  TENDER,  BUT  IT  IS  TO  BE  HOPED  THEY 
won't   starve   TO    DEATH. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

advances.  Had  it  been  different,  steel  manufacturers  see  that 
fresh  wage  advances  would  have  been  demanded,  not  only  by 
employees  of  railroads,  but  of  steel  works  and  other  industries. " 

This  leads  to  the  aspect  of  the  rate  decision  with  which  the 
general  public  is  most  intimately  concerned,  namely,  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  cost  of  living.  "  If  the  high  cost  of  living  has 
been  hesitating  because  it  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  come 
down  in  the  face  of  a  possible  increase  of  freight  rates,  it 
need  hesitate  no  longer,"  remarks  the  Indianapolis  News,  which 
predicts  "a  continued  return  toward  lower  figures."  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  interprets  the  decision  to  mean  that  "  the 
prevailing  tendency  toward  lower  living  cost  will  at  least  not 
be  checked."  "  A  vicious  circle  is  at  last  broken,"  exclaims  A. 
W.  Atwood  in  the  New  York  Press,  "  and  the  result  will  be  to 
lower  further  the  cost  of  living. "    To  quote : 

"  Labor  demanded  higher  wages  from  the  railroads  because 
of  higher  living  costs.  The  railroads  asked  for  higher  freight 
rates  to  meet  labor's  demands,  and  if  the  request  had  been 
granted  shippers  would  have  had  to  pay  more,  and  consequently 
the  public  would  have  had  to  face  still  higher  costs." 

But  to  the  New  York  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
the  case  presents  itself  chiefly  as  a  grave  miscarriage  of  justice 
— '"the  carriers,"  we  are  told,  "  asked  for  bread  and  are  given  a 
stone."  But  even  this  great  organ  of  railroad  finance  admits 
that  "  the  result  in  this  instance,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is  not 
without   some   compensating    advantages."      Thus  we   read: 

"  Under  the  constant  and  repeated  demands  for  higher  wages 
on  the  part  of  railroad  employees,  the  situation  in  the  railroad 
world  had  become  well-nigh  intolerable.  But  if  the  railroads 
are  not  to  be  permitted  to  raise  rates  as  cost  of  operations  in- 
creases, then  a  sudden  end  is  necessarily  brought  to  further 
proceedings  for  higher  wages.  From  a  large  and  broad  public 
standpoint,  it  might  well  be  argued  that  in  this  sense  the  action 
of  the  Commission,  tho  in  clear  disregard  of  the  equities  of  the 
case,  has  a  favorable  aspect.     For,  had  the  roads  been  granted 


permission  to  advance  rates,  it  might  have  brought,  before 
long,  further  demands  for  increases  in  wages,  to  be  followed 
by  another  advance  in  rates,  and  the  process  might  have  been 
kept  up  indefinitely,  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  community. 
This  prospect,  at  least,  no  longer  lies  ahead." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  also  unfriendly  to  the^decision,  sees 
in  it  a  serious  check  to  railroad  development;  and  dispatches 
tell  of  a  number  of  railroads  which  have  already  adopted  a 
policy  of  economy  and  retrenchment.  Among  those  mentioned 
in  this  connection  are  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  Since  the  decision,  however,  at  least 
one  line  has  increased  the  pay  of  its  employees,  and  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Company  have  found  a  ready  market  in  Europe  for  $50,000,000 
of  Central  Pacific  bonds. 

To  President  Ripley,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
system,  the  decision  means  "  government  ownership  eventu- 
ally. "  To  the  Washington  Post  also  this  "  slant  toward  govern- 
ment ownership  "  is  "  the  most  discouraging  feature  of  all. "  The 
New  York  Times  declares  that  the  decision  is  a  crushing  blow 
to  the  weaker  roads,  and  will  therefore  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
railway  monopoly.  "  It  may  be  a  little  hard  for  the  weak  roads 
to  be  digested,"  we  read,  "but  the  strong  roads  may  have  a 
cheap  and  filling  meal."  "  Competition  in  railroading  is  finally 
dead,"  thinks  the  Boston  Jo wrwa?.  Other  papers — among  them 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Press,  and  Evening  Mail 
— welcome  the  decision  as  establishing  and  justifying  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  regulation. 

In  the  Middle  West  we  find  the  decision  heartily  approved  by 
the  Chicago  News,  Tribune,  and  Drovers'  Journal,  the  Cleve- 
land Leader,  The  Ohio  State  Journal,  and  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  while  the  Detroit  Free  Press  regards  it  as  an  economic 
blunder. 

In  the  West  and  Northwest  it  is  welcomed  by  the  Salt  Lake- 
Her aid-Republic,  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  the  Denver  Repub- 
lican, the  Topeka  State  Journal,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Republic,  and  Globe-Democrat,  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman, 
and  the  St.  Joseph  News  Press. 

Turning  to  New  England  we  find  the  Springfield  Republican 
dubious  and  the  Boston  Advertiser  and  the  Hartford  Times  dis- 


AND    SO    THE    POOR    DOG    HAD    NONE. 

— Rehse  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

approving.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Springfield  Union,  the 
Hartford  Courant,  the  Burlington  News,  and  the  Worcester 
Gazette  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  Commission's 
course.      From  yet  another  section    the  chorus  of  praise   is 
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THE    MEN    WHO    RENDERED    THE    RATE    DECISION. 


From  left  to  right,  standing:  Edgar  E.  Clark,  Iowa;  B.  H.  Meyer,  Wisconsin;  James  S.  Harlan,  Illinois;  C.  C.  McChord,  Kentucky.  Seated: 
Cliarles  A.  Prouty,  Vermont;  Judson  C.  Clements,  Georgia,  Chairman,  and  Franklin  K.  Lane,  California. 


swelled  by  such  papers  as  the  Pittsburg  Post,  Dispatch,  and 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  and  by  the  Buffalo  Express.  Going- 
farther  south  we  find  the  same  attitude  in  the  Baltimore 
American,  Sun,  and  News,  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  the 
Knoxville  Sentinel,  the  Richmond  News-Leader,  and  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  Georgian,  while  the  outcome  of  the  case  is  de- 
plored by  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier,  and  the  Savannah  News. 


LORIMER  PLUCKED  FROM  THE  BURNING 

THE  FAILURE  of  forty-six  Senators  to  see  anything 
wrong  in  William  Lorimer's  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  taken  by 
the  press  as  an  illustration  of  the  beautiful  idea  that  "  to  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure."  Many  appear  rather  to  regard  it  as 
enforcing  Shakespeare's  line  more  delicately  rendered  by  Sena- 
tor Jeff  Davis  to  the  effect  that  "  there  is  something  dead  in 
Denmark."  Mr.  Lorimer,  who  declares  he  is  a  Republican, 
despite  the  protests  of  most  of  the  party  organs,  was  elected 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  May,  1909,  by  a  combination  of  53 
Democrats  and  55  Republicans.  Why  the  Democrats  voted  for 
him  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  discussion.  Mr.  Lorimer  and  his 
friends  see  in  their  unusual  action  a  lofty  sense  of  personal 
regard  that  rose  above  all  considerations  of  mere  party  lines, 
while  his  critics  show  a  disposition  to  dwell  more  upon  the 
testimony  of  certain  of  these  Democrats  who  swore  that  they 
received  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  apiece  for  voting  as  they  did. 
Mr.  Lorimer  declares  that  he  knew  nothing"  of  these  payments, 
and  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  in  fact,  that  he  did,  so  it  is  not 
unthinkable  that  his  Democratic  friends  were  so  loyal  that  they 
paid  each  other  royally  for  their  unselfish  service.  Each  side 
has  its  own  ideas  about  this.  But  the  press  of  all  parties  in- 
cline heavily  to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Lorimer's  title  is  less  than 
100  per  cent.  pure. 

And  instead  of  accepting  the  Senate's  vindication  of  him,  by 
a  vote  of  46  to  40,  as  giving  him  a  clean  bill  of  health,  some 


of  the  editors  see  in  it  a  sign  that  the  46  vindicators  themselves 
need  vindication.  Thus  the  New  York  Press  quotes  as  appli- 
cable here  the  stinging  rebuke  of  an  English  judge  who  said: 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  have  been  acquitted  by  a  jury  of 
your  peers  ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  your  peers  they  would  not 
have  acquitted  you." 

"Not  for  many  years,"  thinks  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  has  the  Senate  "done  anything  more  displeasing  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the  American  people,"  and  the  New  York  Globe 
(Rep.)  exclaims  that  in  this  act  "  the  whole  body  is  besmirched 
and  bemired."  In  fact,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
press  may  be  summed  up  in  Senator  Root's  declaration,  during 
the  Senate  debate,  that  however  the  election  of  Lorimer  was 
actually  engineered,  the  final  result  was  "  produced  by  cor- 
ruption. "    Then  he  added : 

"  That  can  not  stand  ;  or  if  it  does  stand,  the  Senate  can  not 
stand;  or  if  the  Senate  does  stand  with  its  members  holding 
their  places  by  such  a  tenure,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  not  stand 

"  If  we  would  preserve  the  Government  of  the  fathers,  if  we 
would  preserve  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  Senate,  if  we 
would  do  our  full  duty  to  our  country  under  our  oaths,  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  reject  the  testimony  in  this  case,  which  shows 
this  seat  to  be  filled  here  as  the  result  of  corruption.  Hard  it 
is ;  but  as  we  have  had  fathers  who  have  made  sacrifices  for 
our  land,  as  we  have  children  to  whom  we  hope  to  hand  down 
a  Government  of  peace  and  justice  and  liberty,  it  rests  with 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  do  its  duty  now;  and,  hard 
and  unpleasant  as  it  may  be,  purge  itself  of  the  results  of  this 
foul  conspiracy  against  the  integrity  and  purity  of  our 
Government. " 

In  defense  of  the  accused  Illinoisan,  Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas, 
made  what  many  consider  the  ablest  effort  of  his  career.  His 
principal  points  were  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had  no  proved  connec- 
tion with  the  bribe-money,  that  he  did  not  need  the  corrupted 
votes  to  secure  the  election,  and  that  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  thoroughly  unreliable.  In  his  Washington's  Birth- 
day speech  in  his  own  defense,  Senator  Lorimer  did  not  dwell 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  but  reviewed 
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PAINTED    BY   HIMSELF. 

-Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


his  whole  career,  and  tried  to  show  that  the  Democrats  who 
voted  for  him  were  swayed  entirely  by  their  personal  friend- 
ship. While  the  editorial  writers  refuse  to  see  any  reason  why 
this  speech  should  have  changed,  as  it  doubtless  did,  the  atti- 
tude of  any  Senator,  they  give  "  the  blond  boss  "  credit  for  the 

eloquent  presentation 
of  the  most  amazing 
human  document  that 
a  legislative  body  has 
listened  to  for  many 
years.  Incidents  of  the 
give-and-take  of  prac- 
tical ward  politics  were 
frankly  told.  His  life- 
long friendship  with  the 
notorious  Democratic 
politician  "HinkyDink" 
began  in  this  wise  : 

"  When  I  was  a  boy 
and  started  out  in  the 
world,  the  first  dollar 
I  made  was  by  selling 
newspapers.  I  had  been  well  taken  care  of  at  home',  with 
no  responsibility,  with  nothing  to  look  after.  I  had  been 
brought  up  as  mothers  would  bring  up  their  boys  if  they  had 
all  to  do  with  it;  almost  at  mother's  apron-strings  all  the 
time.  At  the  time  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  go  out  and 
earn  a  living  I  was  ten  years  old.  I  had  had  no  experience. 
I  knew  nothing  about  where  to  turn.  Friends  in  the  neighbor- 
hood suggested  that  I  might  make  a  dollar  by  selling  papers 
in  the  morning,  and  I  began  peddling  papers  and  blacking 
boots. 

"  After  I  had  been  at  the  work  for  a  time  (I  remember  it  as 
well  as  if  it  were  yesterday)  I  went  over  to  the  Tribune  Build- 
ing and  down  into  the  basement  and  bought  fifty  Tribunes.  In 
those  days  the  papers  were  not  folded  as  they  are  now.  They 
were  counted  out,  first  the  heading  and  then  the  supplement, 
and  shoved  out  of  the  window  to  the  boy  purchasing  them  ;  and 
then  he  went  away  into  a  doorway  or  hallway  and  folded  them 
and  put  them  together. 

"  One  Sunday  morning  as'  I  came  up  out  of  the  basement  a 
crowd  of  boys  surrounded  me.  Some  held  me  by  the  hands  and 
others  by  the  throat,  and  they  pulled  my  headings  out  from 
under  my  arm  and  then  let  me  go.  They  disappeared.  I  was 
standing  there  brooding  not  only  over  the  dollar  that  I  might 
have  made  out  of  the  sale  of  those  papers,  but  the  dollar  and 
a  half  that  I  had  paid  for  them,  because  the  supplement  was 
of  no  value  without  the  heading,  when  another  boy  came  along 
with  an  armful  of  papers  and  asked  me  what  was  the  matter, 
why  I  was  so  downcast.  I  told  him  the  story.  He  looked  at 
me  for  a  moment  and  handed  his  papers  over  to  me  and  said, 
'  Stand  back  there  in  the  doorway.  Stay  there  until  I  come 
back.'  He  went  away,  and  in  about  five  minutes  he  returned 
and  he  had  my  headings  in  his  hand.  He  said,  '  Here  are  your 
papers.  Now,  see  to  it  that  they  don't  take  them  away  from 
you  again.'  .  .  .  What  grew  up  out  of  that  little  incident  was 
a  friendship  and  a  gratitude  that  has  lasted  for  over  forty 
years.  This  man  that  I  speak  of  as  a  man  now  was  a  boy  then. 
He  was  a  sort  of  a  hero  with  the  newsboys— a  sort  of  a  king 
of  the  crowd— and  what  he  said  they  should  do  they  did. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  Senators  in  this  chamber  have  heard 
his  name  because  the  newspapers  of  my  town  are  ringing  with 
it  every  day.     In  those  days  we  called  him  Hinky  Dink.     His 

name  is  Michael  Kenna 

"  When  we  quit  selling  papers  Michael  Kenna  went  one  way 
and  I  went  another.  He  became  a  Democrat  and  I  became  a 
Republican.  But  there  never  has  been  a  time  in  forty  years 
when  we  could  help  each  other  that  we  have  failed  to  do  it." 

Another  boyhood  friend  was  "  Manny  "  Abrahams,  whose  life- 
long devotion  was  due  to  Lorimer's  protection  of  the  Jewish 
peddlers,  first  as  a  street-car  conductor,  then  as  a  powerful 
ward  politician.  Abrahams  was  the  "  bell-wether  "  of  the  group 
of  Democrats  who  voted  for  Lorimer  in  the  Illinois  legislature. 
A  "bell-wether,"  "  the  first  man  on  the  roll-call  for  everybody 
to  follow,"  exists  in  every  legislative  body,  declared  the 
Senator,  and  he  added  these  illuminating  words: 


"  We  have  our  bell-wether  here.  We  have  the  Democratic 
bell-wether.  We  have  the  insurgent  bell-wether,  and  we  have 
the  stalwart  bell-weather. 

"  When  I  happen  to  be  absent  from  this  chamber  and  the  bell 
rings  announcing  the'  roll-call,  if  I  happen  to  step  in  the  door 
in  time  I  hear  the  name  of  Senator  Aldrich  called — he  is  my 
bell-wether — I  know  where  my  vote  belongs,  and  I  vote  as  he 
voted.  If  he  happens  to  be  absent,  I  listen  to  the  roll-call  un- 
til they  come  down  to  the  name  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Cullom,  and  then,  after  he  has  voted,  he  becomes  my 
bell-wether. 

"  I  know  where  to  vote  from  that  time  on,  and  if  I  happen  to 
get  in  a  little  later,  I  wait  for  the  roll-call  to  reach  Senator 
Gallinger's  name,  and  after  he  has  voted,  1  know  my  place, 
and  then  we  go  along  a  little  further,  and  if  I  happen  to  come 
in  after  the  roll-call,  I  wait  until  Senator  Lodge  has  voted. 
Then  if  I  find  that  he  and  Senator  La  Follette  have  both  voted 
the  same  way,  I  wait  until  somebody  else  has  voted." 

Among  the  papers  which  believe  with  the  Philadelphia  AToW/i 
American  (Ind.  Rep.),  that  despite  his  acquittal  by  "46  Sena- 
tors of  special  privilege,"  "  twice  forty  millions  of  the  people 
of  America  have  declared  him  guilty,"  are  the  Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch (Rep.),  the  Troy  Record  (Rep.),  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union  (Rep.),  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.),  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.),  Tribune  (Rep.),  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  and 
Evening  Post  (Ind.).  The  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.)  and  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.)  are  with  them,  but  believe 
that  if  the  fight  against  Lorimer  had  been  less  aggressive,  per- 
sonal, and  vindictive,  it  would  have  been  more  successful. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  which  began  the  investigation 
of  Lorimer's  election,  calls  him  "  the  officially  accredited  but 
publicly  discredited,  representative  of  the  State  of  Illinois." 
The  Senate's  decision,  it  declares,  "  strikes  straight  at  the  heart 
of  our  Republican  Government."  The  people,  it  continues, 
will  now  understand — 

"  that  in  the  highest  deliberative  body  of  the  nation  a  majority 
are  subject  not  merely  to  the  influence,  but  to  the  absolute  con- 
trol, of  the  concentrated  power  of  the  great  '  interests.'  They 
will  understand  that  in  the  highest  legislative  body  in  the 
nation  plutocracy  rules,  rules  without  conscience,  rules  with- 
out remorse  in  defiance  of  the  Sen- 
ate's honor,  in  defiance  of  the  honor 
of  a  great  State,  in  defiance  of  the 
safety  of  a  Government  whose  very 
existence  depends  upon  the  purity 
of  elections." 

Among  the  papers  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  fully  approve  of  the 
Senate's  decision  are  the  New  York 
Sun  (Ind.),  the  Washington  Post 
(Ind.),  the  New  York  Commercial 
(Com.),  and  the  Paterson  Call 
(Rep.),  while  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  (Rep.),  which  has  supported 
Lorimer  through  thick  and  thin,  re- 
joices that  the  Illinois  Senator  has 
been  vindicated,  that  his  enemies 
have  fallen,  and  that  "  literal,  ab- 
stract, exact  justice"  has  been  done. 

The  considerations  which  may 
have  influenced  the  46  Senators 
voting  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lorimer  are 
set  forth  by  Senator  Crane  (Rep.), 
of  Massachusetts,  who  explains  his 
vote  as  follows : 


THE   EVIDENCE. 

— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


"  I  have  examined  much  of  the  ev- 
idence and  have  listened  to  and  read  portions  of  the  speeches 
made  in  support  of  and  antagonistic  to  the  committee  report 
in  the  Lorimer  case.  I  have  also  made  careful  inquiry  into 
the  details  of  Senator  Lorimer's  election  and  have  failed  to 
find  or  learn  of  any  evidence  which  leads  me  to  believe  that 
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his  election  was  illegal  or  that  he  was  personally  guilty  of  any 
wrongdoing  in  connection  therewith.  I  therefore  voted  against 
the  resolution  declaring  his  seat  vacant." 


CHICAGO'S  FIRST   DIRECT   PRIMARY 

OTHER  cities  watched  with  peculiar  interest  last  week 
Chicago's  experiment  in  nominating  her  mayoralty  can- 
didates by  direct  primary,  and  the  result  apparently 
leaves  them  thoughtful  rather  than  converted.  The  vote  was  un- 
expectedly large  and  surprizingly  expensive.     With  ten  candi- 

^^^  dates  in  the  field  five  Re- 
^^H  publicans,  three  Democrats, 
one  Socialist  and  one  Prohi- 
bitionist — more  than  250,000 
votes  were  polled,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  to  the  city,  the 
candidates,  and  the  organi- 
zations of  nearly  $700,000,  or 
about  $3  a  vote.  The  choice 
of  the  Republicans  was  Pro- 
fessor Charles  E.  Merriam, 
of  the  department  of  politi- 
cal science  in  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, who  has  served  the 
city  as  alderman,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  charter  con- 
vention, the  Illinois  Tax 
(Commission,  and  the  Mayor's 
Harbor  Commission.  The 
Democrats  chose  Carter  H. 
Harrison,  who  has  already 
been  mayor  of  Chicago  four 
times,  and  whose  father  five 
times  held  that  office. 

"  It  will  take  more  than 
one  primary  to  determine 
whether  the  new  law  is  a 
gain  or  a  loss  to  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  West,"  remarks 
the  Boston  Transcript.  According  to  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean, 
the  first  result  was  "a  condition  of  chaos."  The  campaign 
lasted  more  than  a  month,  and  was,  according  to  the  Paterson 
Call,  "  the  longest,  the  most  absorbing,  and  by  far  the  most  ex- 
pensive, ever  waged  in  Chicago."  At  the  polls,  dispatches  tell 
us,  a  murder,  many  stabbing  affrays  and  numerous  riots  occur- 
red.    Of  the  expenditures  the  Washington  Herald  says: 

"  We  read  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  was  spent  by 
the  candidates  in  securing  billboard  space  in  every  section  of 
the  city.  Costly  electric  signs  were  erected  and  small  for- 
tunes paid  for  banners  and  newspaper  advertising.  The  ex- 
penditures reached  a  point,  in  fact,  which  led  the  Chicago 
newspapers  to  inquire  as  to  the  source  of  all  the  funds,  and  an 
aroused  public  sentiment  compelled  the  candidates  to  publish  a 
list  of  contributions  and  expenses.  The  question  whether  a 
poor  man  can  afford  to  enter  upon  such  a  campaign  in  the 
future  is  now  a  serious  one,  unless,  indeed,  he  receives  the  aid 
of  wealthy  corporations,  a  situation  which  is  not  desirable.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  as  if  the  direct  primary  system  has 
some  problems  not  yet  solved." 

Yet  the  new  system,  declares  the  Baltimore  Su7i,  is  cheap  in 
the  long  run.     Thus : 

"  The  cost  to  the  city  of  conducting  the  Chicago  primaries 
was  about  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of  voters  as 
the  cost  of  the  primaries  in  this  city.  While  that  cost  might 
be  reduced  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  results  attained  are 
cheap  at  the  price.  The  direct  primary  system  affords  to  the 
citizens  the  opportunity  and  the  means  to  get  good  candidates 
and  good  officials.  A  good  Mayor  is  a  splendid  economy  and  is 
cheap  at  almost  any  price.  It  is  probable,  for  instance,  that 
Mayor  Gaynor  saves  to  the  taxpayers  of  New  York,  besides 


TIIK     DKVIOCKATIC    CANDIDATE. 

"No  man  in  Chicago,"  says  the 
Boston  Transcript,  "knows  the  politi- 
cal ropes  better  than  Carter  H.  Harri- 
son," who  has  been  four  times  Mayor 
of  the  city. 


the  performance  of  his  routine  duties,  as  much  as  his  salary 
and  the  entire  cost  of  his  election  every  month  in  the  year. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  costly  to  a  city  than  an 
incompetent,  an  inefficient,  or  a  corrupt  mayor." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  rerds  in  the  Chicago  results  "  a 
vindication  of  the  direct  primary  idea,"  remarks : 

"  The  great  cities  of  America  offer  the  severest  test  for  direct 
primaries.  If  the  system  is  good  in  such  cities  it  is  good 
everywhere.  So  those  New  Yorkers  who  agreed  with  Governor 
Hughes  on  this  matter  are  exceedingly  well  satisfied  with  the 
showing  made  in  Chicago." 

Many  papers  express  satisfaction  at  the  size  of  the  vote  as 
an  indication  of  a  healthy  popular  interest,  and  there  is  wide- 
spread approval  of  the  result  of  the  primary  on  the  Republican 
side.     A  Democratic  paper,  the  New  York  World,  says : 

"  In  the  success  of  Messrs.  Merriam  and  Harrison  the  Re- 
publicans appear  to  have  chosen  the  best  and  the  Democrats 
the  worst  of  the  candidates.  From  the  point  of  view  of  good 
citizenship,  therefore,  the  first  great  municipal  primary  must 
be  regarded  as  a  drawn  battle.  The  defeat  of  Merriam  by 
Harrison  at  the  regular  election  would  leave  things  about 
where  they  always  have  been." 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  result  of  the 
election  in  April  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  the  ag- 
gregate vote  cast  for  the  Democratic  candidates  was  146,500, 
against  108, .500  for  the  Republican  candidates. 


DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  SENATORS  IN 

SIGHT 
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T  IS  CERTAIN  that  the  real  fight  is  over,"  declares 
Senator  Borah,  when  the  Senate  stands  within  four  of 
a  two-thirds  vote  favoring  the  popular  election  of  Sen- 
The  Borah  resolution  is  beaten,  agrees  the  New  York 

(Rep.),     "*  but     under 


circumstances     as     to 

it  practically  certain 
that  it  will  go  through  the 
next  time."  For,  as  this  and 
other  like-minded  editors 
point  out,  seven  of  the  Re- 
publicans voting  against  the 
measure  will  be  succeeded 
in  the  next  Congress  by 
Democrats  or  progressive 
Republicans.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  one  of 
the  many  papers  looking 
upon  the  accomplishment  of 
this  reform  as  now  "  an 
event  of  the  near  future," 
believes  that  it  would  have 
been  adopted  in  this  its  first 
test  vote  in  the  Senate,  had 
not  a  disturbing  issue  been 
raised  in  connection  with  it. 
The  original  resolution,  it 
seems,  failed  to  provide  for 
Federal  control  over  Sena- 
torial elections.  "  As  it 
stood.  Republicans  were 
bound  to  oppose  it,"  but 
with  its  defect  remedied  by 
the  Sutherland  amendment, 
providing  for  such  control, 
"  it  invited  the  hostility  of 
Southern  Senators."  That  in  the  end  only  eight  Southern 
Democrats  voted  against  the  resolution,  while  sixteen  voted  in 
favor  of   it  is    to    The  Evening  Post    "  the   strongest  possible 


REPUBUCAN   CANDIDATE    FOB    SlAVolt 
OF    CHICAGO. 

In  the  event  of  the  election  of 
Charles  K.  Merriam,  says  the  Hart- 
ford Courant,  "Chicago  would  at  ono; 
become  as  interesting  a  city  in  the 
view  of  students  of  municipal  admin- 
istration as  New  York  is  under  Mayor 
("•avnor." 
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"PLE.\SE    CALL   OFF   TOUK    DOG  !" 

— Porter  in  the  Boston  Traveler. 


THE    STRAW    MAN. 

— Macaxiley  in  the  New  York  World. 


DOGGED   FOES    OF   RECIPROCITY. 


evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  direct-election  sentiment.  This 
postponement  of  final  action  in  the  Senate  is  looked  upon 
by  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  as  the  "best  disposition  that 
could  have  been  made  of  the  question,"  for  the  debate  disclosed 
•the  fact  that  the  subject  ought  to  have  a  "  more  thorough  thrash- 
ing out "  than  it  has  received.  "  More  time  is  needed  to  clarify 
important  points,  while  at  the  same  time  the  people  at  large 
may  further  ponder  the  wisdom  of  making  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  fundamental  law  which  for  more  than  a  century 
ihas  given  the  nation  the  greatest  parliamentary  body  in  the 
world."  Other  papers  are  jilst  as  certain  that  the  matter  has 
ibeen  "  pondered  "  quite  long  enough,  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin 
(Ind.  Rep.)  and  the  New  York  American  (Ind.;  prophesying 
"that  unless  Congress  shall  take  definite  aflfirmative  action  this 
year,  a  constitutional  convention  will  be  called  by  the  States. 
The  Borah  resolution  came  so  close  to  passage,  the  vote  being 
54  to  33,  that  there  is  some  effort  to  fix  the  responsibility  for 
its  defeat.  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  blames  Mr.  Borah's 
"  bad  generalship,"  tho  it  is  satisfied  with  the  result.  The 
World  (Dem.)  and  Press  (Rep.)  believe  that  the  Republican 
opponents  of  direct  elections  brought  forward  and  voted  for  the 
Sutherland  amendment  in  order  that  the  amended  resolution 
might  be  killed  by  Southern  votes,  but  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  is 
willing  to  give  the  Republicans  the  benefit  of  the  doubt : 

"  It  was  adopted  by  Republicans  who  foresaw  that  it  would 
defeat  the  amendment.  Still,  their  object  may  not  have  been 
to  insure  its  defeat,  but  to  preserve  the  front  of  the  Republican 
party  in  States  that  party  can  carry  for  State  and  local  elec- 
tions, regardless  of  States  it  can  not  carry  because  of  congested 
race  conditions." 

While  there  may  be  some  justice  in  blaming  the  Republicans, 
the  Pittsburg Z)isj>aic/i  (Ind.)  thinks  it  is  also  "  made  plain  that 
many  Senators  from  the  South  are  more  in  favor  of  ignoring 
a  principle  that  has  been  in  the  Constitution  from  its  beginning 
than  of  supporting  the  new  principle  of  selecting  Senators  by 
popular  vote." 

A  Philadelphia  paper  opposed  to  "  this  popular  fallacy,"  The 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  credits  Senator  Root  with  drawing  out 
from  some  Southern  Senators  the  avowal  that  their  chief  inter- 
est in  the  direct-election  amendment  was  its  annulment  of 
Federal  supervision  of  elections.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
Sutherland  modification,   they  apprehended,  says  the  Chicago 


Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.),  "tho  their  fears  are  visionary,  that  if 
Congress  could  regulate  direct  elections  of  Senators,  it  might 
station  a  deputy  marshal  at  every  Southern  polling-place  and 
might  even  enact  a  measure  more  drastic  than  the  Force  Bill 
which  failed  to  pass,  so  that  the  votes  of  colored  men  would  be 
cast  and  counted."  Or,  as  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  quotes 
Senator  Percy,  of  Mississippi,  who  voted  against  the  Borah 
resolution,  "  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  required  by  the  Sutherland  amendment  is  a  price 
greater  than  the  South  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  election  of 
Senators  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people." 

"  Every  Southern  man  will  heartily  indorse  this  statement," 
declares  the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  Other  representative 
Southern  Democratic  papers,  such  as  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat,  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
and  the  Savannah  News.hlame  the  Northern  Senators  for  the  de- 
feat of  direct  elections,  and  attack  "  Mr.  Root  and  his  backers  " 
for  using  the  negro  "  to  stir  up  old  prejudices  and  to  defeat  true 
democratic  principles."     But,  adds  the  New  Orleans  paper: 

"Defeat  of  the  Borah-Sutherland  resolution  in  its  present 
shape  will  merely  postpone  the  reform  which  the  majority 
North  and  South  demands.  The  reactionary  Senators,  one  by 
one,  are  passing,  Senatorial  deadlocks  ar.d  scandals  are  every- 
where strengthening  the  sentiment  for  direct  elections.  The 
number  of  States  which  choose  their  Senators  in  primary  elec- 
tions is  growing  steadily.  It  is  a  fact,  we  believe,  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Republican  Senators  who  opposed  the  vicious 
Sutherland  amendment  at  yesterday's  roll-call  were  chosen  by 
the  voters  of  their  States  and  parties  direct.  As  statesmen  of 
this  new  type  steadily  supplant  the  reactionaries  in  the  Upper 
House,  the  time  draws  rapidly  nearer  when  the  desired  amend- 
ment may  be  submitted  in  proper,  safe,  and  acceptable  form." 

The  arguments  which  led  Senator  Root  to  take  the  stand 
for  an  express  recognition  of  Federal  control  of  elections  which 
aroused  this  hostile  criticism  from  the  Southern  press,  were 
presented  by  him  as  follows : 

"  The  proposition  is  to  take  from  the  United  States  by  striking 
out  from  the  first  paragraph  of  Section  4  everything  relating 
to  the  election  of  Senators,  all  power  to  regulate  the  time  and 
manner  of  holding  senatorial  elections.  Not  content  with  this, 
the  resolution  goes  on  to  give  affirmatively  all  control  over  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  choosing  Senators  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  States.  This  change  is  not  an  alteration  in  the  mech- 
anism   of   the    system ;    it  strikes   at  the  very  foundation  of 
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HANDS   ACROSS   THE   SEA. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


IS    THBBE    A    LOOPHOLE? 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


TWO   VIEWS    OF    A    TREATY. 


the  National  Government.  ...  It  is  proposed  to  take  from  the 
United  States  any  power  to  protect  its  own  citizens  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  rights,  no  matter  how  great  the  need  might  be 
for  such  protection." 

Senator  Root  is,  however,  warmly  praised  by  The  South- 
western Christian  Advocate  (African  M.  E.  Church,  New 
Orleans)  for  his  stand  against  "  the  voluntary  surrender  by  the 
Government  of  the  power  to  enforce  the  protection  of  the 
suffrage  privileges  of  the  Southern  negroes."  And  a  colored 
correspondent  writes  to  the  New  York  Globe  of  his  concern 
over  this  question  of  popular  election  of  United  States 
Senators : 

"  To  take  the  election  of  Senators  out  from  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  States 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  repealing  of  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  would  mean  that  the  negro  would  have  absolutely  no  voice 
in  the  Government." 


PACIFIC  PRESS  ON  THE  JAPANESE 
TREATY 

y^LTHO  denounced  only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  California 
/-\  legislature  as  an  "  outrage, "  our  new  treaty  with  Japan 
-*■  -^  seems  to  have  made  a  speedy  and  thorough  conquest 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  press.  The  outcry  against  it,  as  stated  in 
these  columns  last  week,  was  due  to  the  impression  that  its 
failure  to  provide  specifically  for  the  restriction  of  Japanese 
immigration  would  throw  open  the  gates  to  an  inrush  of  Japan- 
ese coolies.  But,  thanks  to  the  explanations  offered  by  our 
State  Department,  the  official  assurances  of  the  Japanese 
Ambassador,  and  a  more  sober  and  deliberate  examination  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  that  impression  seems  to  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Thus  the  San  Francisco  Po.'it  admits  that 
the  new  treaty,  while  according  a  courteous  recognition  of 
Japan's  good  faith,  "  marks  no  change  in  the  fixt  national  policy 
of  excluding  Japanese  and  Chinese  laborers  from  the  United 
States."  "Our  interests  in  respect  to  the  immigration  of 
laborers  are  fully  safeguarded,"  says  The  Chronicle  of  the 
same  city,  which  adds  that,  in  this  matter,  "  we  wish  to  be 
gentlemanly  and  not  needlessly  offend  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
other  peoples."  "There  is  no  good  reason  for  unnecessarily 
'  rubbing  it  in  '  on  Japan,"  remarks  the  Los  Angeles  Herald, 
"  and  if  she  can  be  kept  to  the  present  policy  without  wounding 
her  pride,  that  course  will  strike  sober  judgment  as  better  than 
the  excited  attitude  of  some  of  our  legislators." 
Turning  from  California  to  Washington  we  find  the  terms  of 


the  treaty  heartily  approved  by  the  Tacoma  Ledger,  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review,  and  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  Says 
the  Seattle  paper : 

"  The  fear  exprest  in  some  quarters  on  this  coast  that  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  which  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  re- 
stricting immigration,  would  be  followed  by  a  large  influx  of 
Japanese  laborers  to  this  country,  will  prove  to  be  without  the 
slightest  sound  reason.  The  United  States  has  and  always  will 
retain  the  right  to  restrict  immigration  in  any  manner  which 
it  may  see  fit,  and  needs  no  assertion  of  such  right  in  its 
treaties.  It  is  bound,  however,  to  exercise  this  right  without 
invidious  distinctions. 

"  There  is  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments on  this  subject.  The  Government  of  Japan  does  not  de- 
sire any  increase  in  Japanese  immigration  to  this  country,  or 
anything  else  which  might  bring  out  friction  between  the  two 
countries.  It  has  successfully  discouraged  Japanese  immigra- 
tion hither,  and  will  be  quite  certain  to  do  so  even  more  effect- 
ively in  the  future,  now  that  the  new  treaty,  without  any  in- 
vidious clauses  in  it,  has  gone  into  effect. 

"  The  Senators  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States  were  satisfied 
with  the  treaty  and  made  no  protests  against  it,  because  they 
understand  that  its  ratification  will  not  operate  in  any  way  to 
increase  the  immigration  of  Japanese  laborers,  while  it  will 
tend  to  promote  more  cordial  relations,  which  will  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  Japan's  nearest 
neighbors." 

The  Spokesman-Review  congratulates  the  country  on  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  and  the  Tacoma  Ledger  points  out  that 
even  the  Asiatic  Exclusion  League  of  San  Francisco  "  is  evi- 
dently not  much  disturbed  over  it. "     The  Ledger  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  As  a  matter  of  law,  the  United  States  has  the  right  at  any 
time  to  legislate  on  immigration.  Such  right  can  not  be  con- 
tracted away,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  a  Chinese  exclusion  case.  .  .  .  This  decision 
together  with  the  clause  of  the  treaty  under  which  it  can  be 
terminated  on  six  months'  notice,  and  the  understanding  that 
Japan  will  continue  her  present  policy  of  passport  restriction, 
afford  ground  for  believing  that  the  treaty  does  not  endanger 
Pacific  Coast  interests.  However,  the  country  should  under- 
stand, and  the  United  States  Senate  should  understand,  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  are  opposed  to  any  policy  that 
will  admit  a  flood  of  immigrants  that  do  not  assimilate  with 
Americans, " 

The  same  paper  tells  us  that  at  present  more  Japanese  are 
leaving  the  United  States  than  are  entering  it.  On  this  inter- 
esting point  we  find  detailed  information  in  the  Yorodzu 
(Tokyo),  in  which  we  read: 

"  In  1908,  when  the  preparations  necessary-  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  e.xclusion  agreement  were  not  completed,  there 
were  9,544  Japanese  who  sought  admission  to  the  United  States 
proper.     But  in  the  year  following  we  succeeded  in  putting  the 
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official  machinery  for  the  control  f  our  emigrants  to  America 
in  efficient  working  order,  in  consequence  of  which  Japanese 
immigrants  to  the  mainland  of  America  decreased  to  2,432. 
As  against  this  total,  no  less  than  5,004  Japanese  left  America 
lor  their  native  country.  In  1910  Japanese  immigrants  to  the 
United  States  proper  totaled  only  2,598,  while  5,024  Japanese 
returned  home.  The  uninformed  may  think  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  not  strict  in  enforcing  exclusion,  inasmuch  as  more 
than  2,000  Japanese  immigrants  entered  America  during  the 
last  year.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  these  so-called  immigrants  are  '  non-laborers  '  who 
do  noc  come  within  the  scope  of  the  exclusion  agreement."     _^ 

We  find  a  voice  of  protest,  however,  in  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian,  against  an  agreement  which  permits  so  much  "  leeway  " 
as  does  the  new  treaty.  And  ex-Mayor  James  D.  Phelan,  of 
San  Francisco,  registers  the  following  objection  through  the 
columns  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  : 

"  Here  we  are  asked  to  rely  upon  the  good  faith  of  Japan,  but 
Japan  has  a  parliamentary  Government,  and  at  any  time  a 
change  of  ministry  may  set  aside  the  '  gentlemen's  agreement, ' 
which,  of  course,  has  not  the  force  nor  solemnity  of  a  treaty, 
and  we  would  then  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  excluding  the 
Japanese  without  their  consent.  It  is  well  known,  and  Con- 
gress has  been  informed  on  this  subject,  that,  whereas  the 
'  gentlemen's  agreement '  has  apparently  kept  the  Japanese 
from  shipping  to  American  ports,  they  go  to  British  Columbia 
and  Mexico  in  large  numbers  and  immediately  come  over  the 
borders  to  the  fat  lands  and  the  attractive  climate  so  agreeable 
to  them  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States." 


THRUST  AT  THE  MAGAZINES  PARRIED 

No  DISMAY  seems  to  be  felt  by  the  President  at  the 
setback  given  his  plan  to  raise  the  rate  of  postage  on 
the  magazines  by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  approve 
his  recommendation.  The  wicked  publishers  and  readers  are 
to  go  on  enjoying  their  present  era  of  cheap  periodicals  for  the 
time  being,  but,  he  declares,  "  as  long  as  I  have  any  power  I  am 
going  to  recommend  the  consideration  of  this  question  until  it 
is  settled."  As  the  next  Congress  is  Democratic,  and  is  thought 
more  likely  to  investigate  thfe  Post-office  Department  than  to 
aid  its  foray  on  the  popular  periodicals,  the  President's  de- 
termination has  its  main  significance  as  a  warning  to  the  pub- 
lishers to  have  their  ammunition  ready  for  1913,  if  Mr.  Taft 
returns  to  the  White  House  then  with  a  Republican  Congress 
at  his  back.  The  President's  words  of  firm  resolve  occur  in  a 
statement  made  to  a  delegation  of  magazine  publishers  who 
waited  upon  him  to  assure  him,  a  Washington  correspondent 
tells  us,  that  the  magazines  were  not  responsible  for  the  postal 
deficit,  but  that  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  they  were  re- 
sponsible, they  would  cheerfully  submit  to  an  increase  in  post- 
age. All  they  wanted,  said  these  publishers,  was  a  thorough 
investigation.  To  this,  according  to  a  New  York  Times  dis- 
patch, the  President  replied : 


"  You  say  you  want  an  investigation.  Why,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  spent  $250,000  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion. There  was  a  hearing  before  the  committee  a  year  ago. 
It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  made  a  recommendation  about 
this  business.  A  year  ago  there  was  a  hearing  before  the 
committee,  and  Mr.  Wilder,  who  represented  Butterick's  maga- 
zine, made  an  answer  which,  as  I  understand  it,  was  accepted 
by  the  Association  of  Periodicals  as  their  answer.  The  reply 
of  the  Post-office  showed  it  to  be  a  very  insufficient  answer.  .  .  . 

"  There  has  been  a  suggestion  in  those  friendly  advertisements 
that  I  have  seen  that  the  notion  of  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  myself 
is  to  get  even  with  somebody.  Well,  a  man  who  has  ordinary 
common  sense  does  not  seek  the  hostility  and  the  continued 
hostility  of  an  interest  as  powerful  as  the  magazines.  He  only 
goes  into  a  fight  of  this  kind  from  a  sense  of  duty.  I  am  going 
ahead  as  long  as  I  am  in  office  to  bring  about  a  proper  adjust- 
ment of  this  matter." 

After  paying  a  tribute  to  President  Taft's  "  determination 
not  to  be  budged  by  difficulty  from  a  course  that  he  regards  as 
dictated  by  public  duty,"  the  New  York  Evening  Post  proceeds 
to  challenge  his  claim  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Post-office 
Department  have  been  the  mature  and  comprehensive  result  of 
an  adequate  inquiry.     We  read : 

"  The  spending  of  $250,000  upon  the  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion proves  nothing.  Of  course,  the  bulk  of  that  expense  is 
for  the  merely  mechanical  ascertainment  of  data;  the  real 
question  is  how  the  data  have  been  handled  after  they  were 
got — handled  not  merely  in  the  way  of  tabulation,  classifica- 
tion, etc.,  but  in  the  way  of  getting  their  real  bearing  on  the 
question  and  of  shaping  a  policy  covering  the  whole  subject. 
The  President  is  entirely  right  in  saying  that  the  answer  pub- 
lished in  Butterick's  magazine  a  year  ago  was  an  '  insufficient 
answer  '  to  the  case  set  up  by  the  Post-office  Department ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  answers  made  by  the  department  to 
criticisms  of  its  case  have  been  insufficient  answers.  An  im- 
partial, thoroughgoing,  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  still  to  seek;  and  if  the  President  wishes  to  bring 
about  a  genuine  reform  in  post-office  methods,  the  procuring  of 
such  treatment  of  the  whole  question  is  the  first  thing  to  which 
he  should  address  himself." 

Second-class  matter  has  already  been  cleared  of  the  charge 
of  creating  a  deficit,  declares  the  Philadelphia  North  American  : 

"  No  investigation  and  no  series  of  hearings  could  do  more 
than  already  has  been  done.  Many  months  were  devoted  by  a 
postal  commission,  which,  headed  by  Penrose,  was  assuredly 
not  unduly  friendly  toward  honest  periodicals,  to  the  very  in- 
vestigation now  proposed.  And  the  conclusion  reached  by  that 
commission  was  that  for  bulk  transportation  of  that  branch  of 
second-class  mail  '  the  charge  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  approxi- 
mately adequate  compensation. ' 

"  That  was  the  inevitable  verdict  following  the  examination 
of  the  department's  official  records  and  statistics,  accessible  to 
all." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Springfield  Republican  thinks  that 
"'appearances,  thus  far,  are  against  the  publishers" ;  and  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  declares  itself  in  full  accord  with  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  the  Postmaster-General. 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


A  8KIRT  divided  against  itself  can  not  endure. — Columbia  Stale. 

If  a  mere  Vice  President  can  vote, why  not  women? — Boston  Transcript. 

It  would  take  a  brave  Mayor  in  Seattle  to  sign  an  anti-hatpin  ordinance. 
— New  York  American. 

Charles  F.  Murphy  favors  the  direct  election  of  United  States  senators  by 
Tammany. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  has  succeeded  in  getting  his  name  in 
the  magazines. — Toledo  Blade. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  enough  reciprocity  left  after  tlie  Cana- 
dian bill  is  disposed  of  to  be  put  to  good  use  in  tlie  Republican  party. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Howabd  Chandler  Christy  has  painted  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  San  Juan 
hill,  leaving  Colonel  Roosevelt  out  of  it.  He  might  ju.st  as  well  have  left  out 
the  hill. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Those  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  boilermakers  who  declared  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  wages  do  not  deserve  the  blessings  of  union 
leadership. — Wall  Street  Journal. 


CouLU  Canada  be  prevailed  upon  to  annex  Congressman  William  S.  Ben- 
net? — Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 

Tennessee's  Governor  has  vetoed  a  plumber's  bill.  It  must  be  grand  to 
be  a  Governor. — Washington  Post. 

The  great  Hans  Wagner  has  been  excused  from  jury  duty.  Kvidently  on 
baseball  grounds. — Dayton  Journal. 

It  required  a  reciprocity  proposal  to  show  this  country  what  a  dangerous 
rival  it  had  to  the  north. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Evidently  the  railroads  are  expected  to  adopt  an  Emersonian  regimen 
of  plain  living  and  high  thinking. — New  York  Tribune. 

If  Mr.  Hitchcock  got  any  of  those  rejection  slips  we  can  understand  his 
furious  desire  to  raise  postage  on  magazines. — Pittsburg  Sun. 

No,  we  don't  believe  the  moving-picture  syndicate  controls  the  Mexicaa 
"war."    Moving  pictures  must  have  movement. — Harrisburg  Telegraph. 

The  Persian  parliament  has  voted  to  engage  five  American  financial  ad- 
visers. America  has  at  least  five  whom  it  could  gladly  spare.— Cleveland 
Leader. 
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AREA   AFFECTED   UY  THE    PNEUMONIC  PLAGUE    IN    THE    FAR    EAST. 

It  is  feared  that  the  plague  may  spread  from  China  to  Europe  and  America  through  the  international  traffic  in  Chinese  pigtails  for  use  in  making  false  hair. 

— From  the  London  Sphere. 


MENACE  OF  THE  PLAGUE 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  people  a  day  are  dying 
of  the  plague  in  Harbin,  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  a  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  who  signs  him- 
self "  Asiaticus,"  thinks  that  as  the  pest  has  spread  from  Asia 
to  Europe  there  is  grave  peril 
for  England.  The  seeds  of  the 
Black  Death  still  lurk  in  the 
Eastern  counties  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  this  writer  observes : 

"  The  interest  and  importance 
of  the  plague  problem  to  Great 
Britain  does  not  lie  in  the  wide- 
spread epidemic  of  pneumonic 
plague  in  Manchuria.  It  does 
not  lie  in  the  sudden  revelation 
that  plague  has  appeared  in 
European  Russia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Astrakan.  We  are  con- 
cerned, before  all  things  else, 
with  the  undoubted  presence 
of  the  plague  bacillus  in  East 
Anglia." 


The  British  Government  is 
blamed  by  this  writer  for  its 
negligence  in  not  meeting  the 
danger  adequately,  and  the 
London  News,  while  noting  that 
the  Government  has  shown 
some  alarm  because  "  the  plague 
bacillus  has  been  among  the 
rats  of  Suffolk  for  three  or  four 
years,"  exclaims  that  "at  the 
present  moment  there  are  two 
experts  searching  for  infected 
rats  in  East  Anglia.  Two !  We 
ought  to  have  200  at  work. " 

The  London  Nation,  however, 
does  not  favor  the  theory  that 
rats  can  convey  a  deadly  bacillus  into  the 
beings.     Its  argument  runs  as  follows : 


it  was  outside  them.  If  vermin  are  the  carriers  of  the  disease, 
it  is  clearly  the  dirtier  quarters  of  a  town  which  ought  to  suffer 
most  severely.  Yet  the  prison  in  Bombay,  which  aimed  at  a 
military  cleanliness,  suffered  more  severely  than  the  slums 
around  it,  and  in  Oporto  it  was  the  cleaner  and  wealthier 
quarters  of  the  town  which  were  most  affected.  If  rats  sufficed 
to  carry  plague,  it  has  to  be  explained  why  they  ceased  so  sud- 
denly to  fulfil  their  mission  of 
ruin  about  the  time  when  the 
Stuarts  ceased  to  reign.  A 
cause  so  simple  as  this  must 
surely  have  operated  with  toler- 
able regularity  through  all  the 
centuries  from  Thucydides  to 
the  Black  Death,  and  from  the 
Black  Death  to  the  Plague  of 
Glasgow. 

"  No  Aliens  Act  has  ever  for- 
bidden them  our  shores.  No 
quarantine  has  ever  exhausted 
their  powers  of  mischief.  There 
seems  to  be  no  conclusive  reason 
for  the  diffusion  of  plague  save 
its  transmission  from  one 
human  being  to  another.  That 
theory  has  the  advantage  of 
fitting  most  of  the  known 
facts. 

"  It  explains  why  plague, 
when  it  does  arise  to-day,  has 
commonly  its  starting-point  in 
a  seaport.  It  explains  why 
systematic  quarantine  has  done 
so  much  to  stop  it." 

There  is  serious  danger,  we 
are  warned,  that  the  plague 
may  spread  to  Europe  and 
America  through  the  trade  in 
false  hair.  The  correspondent  of 
the  London  Chronicle  reports: 


\E1LEU    AGAINST    GERM 


In  pest-dress  in  Manchuria. 

— lUuxtralcd  London  Xcu-s. 


system  of  human 


"  When  the  plague  raged  in  Bombay  whole  areas  of  the  city 
were  cleared  of  rats,  and  the  plague,  for  one  reason  or  another. 
was  actually  more  virulent  within  the  rat-free  districts  than 


"  Despite  the  danger  of  in- 
fection, the  hair  of  the  victims 
is  being  extensively  purchased 
by  German    agents  for  sale  in 

the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries. 
"  The  bodies  of  victims  found  in  the  streets  of  the  stricken 

towns  are  naked,  for  the  unemployed  rob  them  of  their  clothes. 

The  great  European  demand  for  false  hair  accounts  for  the  fact 

that  their  pigtaj's  are  missing.     The  corpses  received  at  the 

Harbin  crematorium  are  all  without  pigtails." 
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SIB    EDMUND    WALKER, 

President  of  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce,  who  thinks  that 
eventually  reciprocity  would  end 
in  political  union. 


R.   p.   ROBLIN, 

Whose  position  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  the  great  wheat  province  of 
Manitoba  makes  his  opposition  to 
reciprocity  specially  significant. 


SIR    JAMES    WHITNEY, 

Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  who 
describes  reciprocity  as  a  stick  of 
dynamite  to  shatter  the  bond  be- 
tween Canada  and  Great  Britain. 


J.   W.   FLAVELLE, 

General  Manager  of  the  largest 
packing  company  in  Canada.  He 
believes  reciprocity  would  kill  a 
great  many  Canadian  industries. 


PROMINENT    CANADIANS    WHO    ARE    OPPOSING 


CANADA  ON  HER  DIGNITY 

THE  DOMINION  is  not  universally  in  favor  of  reciproc- 
ity, altho  naturally,  as  a  Government  measure,  the  pro- 
posal has  much  support,  and  is  expected  to  pass.  But 
among-  trade  circles,  irrespective  of  party  "  opposition  to  it  is 
hardening,"  declare  the  press.  The  liveliness  of  the  debate  is 
indeed  contributed  mainly  by  the  opposition.  Sometimes  even 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself  appears  to  be  languid  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  his  own  especial  proposal.  But  those  who  oppose  him 
are  unwearied  and_undaunted  in  their  trenchant  animadversions. 
The  newspaper  which  is  the  strongest,  most  violent,  and  indeed 
the  ablest  of  antireciprocity  organs  is,  of  course,  the  Conserva- 
tive News  of  Toronto  which  represents  the  views  of  ex-Premier 
Borden,  ex-Finance  Minister  Foster,  and  their  followers.  The 
News  summarizes  what  its  vehement  editor  styles  the  "  con- 
demnation of  reciprocity  by  the  general  public  of  the  Domin- 
ion." According  to  this  writer  the  proposal  of  the  Laurier 
Government  has  been : 

"  Condemned  at  a  mass-meeting  of  Hamilton  citizens. 

"  Condemned  by  the  Pri.ne  Ministers  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba. 

"  Condemned  by  the  Associated  Boards  of  Trade. 

"  Condemned  by  18  prominent  Liberals  of  Toronto. 

"  Condemned  by  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  in  the  East. 


"  Condemned  by  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade  in  the  West. 

"  Condemned  by  the  Niagara  Peninsula  Fruit-Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, who  appeal  to  the  Senate. 

"  Condemned  by  business,  political,  and  patriotic  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country  too  numerous  to  mention." 

The  News  dwells  especially  on  the  fact  that  Canadian  "  Boards 
of  Trade  have  no  use  for  reciprocity"  and  quotes  in  full  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Ontario  Associated  Boards  of  Trade  at 
a  recent  meeting.  The  significance  of  this  resolution  is  that 
while  it  was  carried  by  an  Eastern  trade  combination,  it  also 
echoes  the  language  of  the  Western  trade  associations  at  their 
gathering  in  Winnipeg,    The  Ontario  resolution  runs  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  the  present  unexampled  prosperity  of  Canada  is 
the  result  of  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  trade  and  of  her  natural  resources,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  upon  railways, 
canals,  steamships,  and  other  means  of  transportation  between 
East  and  West  and  West  and  East,  and  the  obligation  to  incur 
further  great  expenditure  for  the  same  purposes  ; 

"  And  whereas  further  development  along  the  same  lines 
v/ould  be  seriously  checked  by  the  proposed  reciprocity  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  benefits  of 
the  expenditures  referred  to  would  be  to  a  great  extent  lost; 

"  And  whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  continued  national  unity 
and  development  of  Canada  that  no  trade  relations  with  any 
country  should  be  agreed  to  by  Canada  on   any  basis  which 


A    NEW    FIELD    FOR    CONQUEST. 


/:> 


—  Toronto  News. 

TRUST    AND    DISTRUST. 


THE    FISCAL    TUG-OF-W  AH. 

Farmers'  Association  versus  Maiiufaclurers'  As.sociation. 

— Toronto  Globe^ 
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GEORGE    E.   FOSTER, 

Former  Finance  Minister,  wiio.se 
Icnowledge  of  fiscal  relations  makes 
iiirii  an  expert  on  such  njatters  as 
reciprocity. 


Cl.IKFORU    SI  ETON, 

Ciiairmaii  of  tiie  Canadian  Con- 
servation Commission,  who  opposes 
reciprocity  to  save  Canadian  for- 
ests from  the  American  ax. 


R.    L.    BOKDEX, 

Leader  of  the  opposition  party  in 
the  Canadian  Commons,  wiio  views 
reciprocity  as  a  perilous  experiment 
for  Canadian  interests. 


RICHARD    M  BRIDE, 

Prime  Minister  of  British  Colum- 
bia, who  holds  that  even  the  Can- 
adian Far  West  would  be  better  off 
without  reciprocity. 


RECIPROCITY    WITH    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


would  check  the  growth  and  development  of  trade  between  the 
various  parts  of  Canada  with  each  other  or  between  Canada 
and  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire ; 

"  And  whereas  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  would  seriously  check 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  trade ; 

"  And  whereas  any  present  benefit  to  any  section  of  Canada 
or  to  any  interests  or  individuals  therein  which  might  accrue 
from  the  proposed  agreement  would  accrue  to  other  sections 
and  interests  and  individuals,  and  the  result  to  Canada,  as  a 
whole,  would  be  greatly  injurious  ; 

"  And  whereas  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  agreement  the  free- 
dom of  action  possest  by  Canada  with  reference  to  her  tariff 
and  channels  of  trade  would  be  greatly  curtailed ; 

"  And  whereas  after  some  years  of  reciprocity  under  the  pro- 
posed agreement  the  channels  of  Canada's  trade  would  have 
become  so  changed  that  a  termination  of  the  agreement  and  a 
return  by  the  United  States  to  a  protective  tariff  as  against 
Canada  would  cause  a  disturbance  of  trade  to  an  unparalleled 
extent ; 

"  And  whereas  this  risk  should  not  be  voluntarily  undertaken 
by  Canada,  and  would  weaken  the  ties  which  bind  Canada  to 
the  Empire,  be  it  therefore  resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
convention  of  the  Ontario  Associated  Boards  of  Trade  that  the 
proposed  agreement  threatens  Canadian  nationality  and  auton- 
omy, and  is  opposed  to  the  true  interests  of  Canada  and  should 
not  be  ratified." 

The  most  powerful  and  influential  speaker  among  those  who 


PARENTAL    INDIFFERENCE. 

The  Young  Salmon — "As  my  respected  parent  seems  to  be 
asleep,  there's  no  harm  in  trying  a  little  flutter  on  mv  own 
account."  —Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 


oppose  reciprocity  in  the  Ottawa  House  of  Parliament  is  Mr. 
R.  L.  Borden,  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  who  recently  im- 
plored his  brother  legislators  to  beware  of  making  a  leap  in 
the  dark.  Let  them  cling,  he  said,  to  the  fiscal  and  tariff  in- 
dependence which  has  hitherto  prevailed  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  also  in  Canada.  He  referred  to  the  utterance  of  Mr. 
Champ  Clark  as  being  conceived  "  by  no  means  in  a  humorous 
or  jocular  vein,"  and  added: 

"  The  whole  situation  illustrates  the  very  serious  position  in 
which  a  Government  places  a  nation  when  it  brings  down  a 
treaty  and  says  to  the  Parliament:  'You  must  accept  or  reject 
it  as  a  whole.'  There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  this 
and  the  usual  secret  tariff.  And  even  those  tariffs  have  been 
amended,  in  some  cases  there  have  been  many  amendments. 
But  in  this  case,  when  delegations  have  come  the  Government 
has  had  to  say :  '  We  realize  that  there  is  a  certain  sacrifice, 
that  there  is  a  certain  injustice,  but  our  hands  are  tied. '  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Government  has  placed  Parliament  in  this 
position.  Such  procedure  is  bound  to  lead  to  dissatisfaction. 
Further,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
if  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  to  deal  with 
their  tariffs  in  their  own  way  without  any  agreement.  Such 
an  agreement,   instead  of  leading  to    friendship,  will  lead  to 


Hon.  William  Paterson— "It  takes  a  vivid  imagiaation  to 
produce  a  masterpiece  like  this." 

— Toronto  News. 


BRIGHT    THOUGHTS. 
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friction.  We  know  that  it  has  been  tried  before  between  na- 
tions of  the  Empire,  and  in  every  case  it  has  led  to  just  such 
results  as  I  have  indicated." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  impression  of  Canada's  opposition  to 
reciprocity  has  been  produced  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Foster.  This  utterance  has  been  largely  quoted  both  in  Canada 
and  in  Europe.     The  ex-Financial  Minister  or  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  speaks  of  reci- 
procity as  an  economic 
measure.  As  a  special- 
ist in  finance  he  con- 
demns any  such  in- 
novation in  the  tariff 
relations  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Domin- 
ion. Looking  upon  the 
matter  in  its  relation  to 
Canadian  nationality  he 
concludes  as  follows : 


RECIPROCITY     EXCITEMENT     IN     LONDON. 

A   Street    vender  of  papers  displaying  the 
principal  topic  of  British  concern. 


of   Empire,   weaken   the 
create  new  attachments  til 
shorn  of  our  strength. " 


"  There  is  danger,  deep 
danger,  on  this  path  we 
have  entered.     It  leads 
away     from      home.     I 
pray,  sir,  the  full  mean- 
ing   of   this   first    step 
may    soon    burst    upon 
the      Canadian    Parlia- 
ment and  the  Canadian 
people.      This    land    is 
ours.     We  have  made  it. 
Please   God  we  keep  it 
an  abiding  national  home 
for  our   children's  chil- 
dren to  remote  genera- 
tions of  happy   citizens 
:      of     an    Empire    whose 
JIBB      name     is     synonymous 
^SH      with  liberty   and  whose 
^      permanence   makes   for 
the     triumph     of     the 
highest  civilization  and 
world-wide  peace.    This 
proposal      cuts     square 
across    this    ideal,     en- 
dangers    it,     and    may 
overthrow    it    entirely. 
It  will  weaken  the  ties 
affections  of   new  generations,  and 
like  Samson  of  old,  we   shall  be 


A  great  blow  has  been  dealt  to  the  ministerial  measure  by 
the  defection  of  Mr.  Clifford  Sifton,  ex-Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  the  Laurier  Government  and  chairman  of  the  Dominion  Con- 
servation Commission,  who,  as  he  says,  has  given  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  the  work  of  settling  the  Canadian  Northwest. 
He  opposes  reciprocity  because  he  fears  the  United  States  is 
using  it  to  alienate  Canada  from  the  Empire  and  draw  it  toward 
annexation.  And  he  confirms  his  view  by  quoting  Speaker-to- 
be  Clark  and  President  Taf t : 

"  I  decline  to  entertain  for  a  second  the  suggestion  that 
Champ  Clark,  leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  not  speaking 
seriously  of  annexation.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Clark  and 
the  Democratic  party,  this  reciprocity  agreement  never  would 
have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  he  who 
put  it  through.  Let  him  speak  for  himself.  He  says  he 
and  his  party  are  in  favor  of  this  proposal,  because  it  leads  to 
annexation. 

"  What  did  Mr.  Taft,  leader  of  the  Republican  party,  say  ? 
Canada  is  a  strong  country  ;  it  has  a  great  storehouse  of  natural 
resources.  He  says  that  it  has  been  pursuing  a  strong  and 
successful  policy  of  development,  but  is  now  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  'Therefore,'  he  says,  'before  Canada  is  irrev- 
ocably fixt  in  the  policy  leading  to  the  consolidation  and 
strengthening  of  the  British  Empire,  we  must  turn  her  from 
her  course. '  " 


AN   ENGLISH  CAGLIOSTRO 

FRENCH  ESSAYISTS  have  sometimes  said  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  French  monarchy  began  in  the  machinations 
of  the  wizard,  charlatan,  and  so-called  impostor,  the 
Count  Cagliostro.  He  broke  through  "  the  divinity  that  doth 
hedge  a  king  "  in  bringing  to  light  the  levity  and  vanity  of  a 
French  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  diamond-necklace 
affair,  as  is  often  averred,  sent  Louis  XVL  to  the  scaffold. 
The  French  writers  and  editors  of  the  present  day  are  now 
speculating  upon  what  they  call  "  the  decay  of  the  monarchical 
sentiment  "  in  England.  A  recent  incident  in  the  experience  of 
King  George  V.  is  made  to  serve  as  the  text  for  a  discourse 
or  two  upon  the  alleged  weakness  of  the  throne  in  the  British 
Isles.  Not  only  do  papers  of  extreme  Socialistic  opinions,  like 
the  Humanitc,  predict  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  Eng- 
land, but  calm  and  thoughtful  conservative  journals  like  the 
Paris  Gaulois  can  not  conceal  their  forebodings  of  a  change. 
A  king,  nowadays,  it  appears,  can  not  live  above  public  opinion 
and  order  his  critics'  heads  off,  but  must  hunt  down  through 
the  law  courts  any  one  who  ventures  to  accuse  him  of  immorality 
or  violation  of  the  law.  An  apparently  absurd  story  was 
trumped  up  by  a  newspaper  editor,  Mylius  by  name,  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  King  of  England  had  secretly  married  a 
daughter  of  the  English  Admiral  Seymour  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  that  the  present  Queen  of  England  was  not  his  only  wife. 
This  tale  was  published  in  the  revolutionary  Liberator  (Paris) 
and  was  translated  and  printed  in  a  London  paper  of  the  same 
character.  Mylius  was  tried  on  the  suit  of  the  King,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  a  period  of  imprisonment. 

Mylius  is  Cagliostro  come  back  to  life,  exclaims  the  great 
Conservative  paper  of  Paris,  the  Gaulois.     The  editor  asks: 

"  Who  is  this  Mylius  ?  I  remember  him  perfectly,  and  he  is 
indeed  a  very  ancient  figure  in  history.  He  first  appeared  on 
the  stage  about  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  He  began  his 
operations  in  France,  and.  at  that  epoch  bore  the  somewhat 
celebrated  title  of  Count  Cagliostro.  The  result  of  his  appear- 
ance among  Frenchmen  was  the  disgrace  of  a  cardinal,  the 
dragging  of  a  queen  through  the  mud,  and  the  befouling  of  a 
throne.  .  .  .  This  Cagliostro  is  come  to  life  again  to-day  in  the 
person  of  Mylius." 


RESIGNATION. 

Mr.  .AjiTHrR  B.\lfovr  (looking  on  the  bright  side) — "His 
food  will  cost  him  no  more.  A  beautiful  thought  !  So  con- 
soling !"  — Punch  (London). 
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FALL  OF  THE  BRIAND  MINISTRY 

MR.  ARISTIDE  BRIAND  has  thrown  up  his  hand  as 
director  of  the  French  national  Government  and  pleads 
broken  health  and  the  personal  opposition  of  the 
Republican  party  as  reasons  for  his  action,  in  which  all  mem- 
bers of  his  Ministry  concur.  His  career  has  had  something  of 
the  dash  and  splendor  of  Gladstone's  experience  as  an  extraor- 
dinarily able,  but  somewhat  quixotic,  even  inconsistent,  poli- 
tician. Gladstone  began  as 
a  Conservative  and  a  High 
Churchman  and  ended  as 
an  out-and-out  Liberal  and 
Church  disestablisher. 

Briand  was  a  Socialist  in 
the  early  years  of  his  fame 
as  an  advocate  at  Nantes, 
and  represented  the  extreme 
party  of  anticlericalism.  By 
his  voice  and  his  pen  he  pro- 
moted the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  France. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  extreme  Socialist 
paper,  the  Humanite.  By 
his  sudden  changes  of  front 
on  labor  questions,  by  the 
strong  hand  with  which  he 
put  down  the  strikes  in 
Paris,  he  has  called  dovv^n 
upon  his  head  the  curses, 
both  loud  and  deep,  of  the 
paper  whose  populist,  anti- 
clerical, and  antimilitarist 
views  he  once  represented 
and  enforced  with  his  caastic 
and  eloquent  pen.  He  has 
been  accused  of  absolute 
failure  in  enforcing  the  Public  Worship  laws,  of  which  some 
people  say  he  was  author  and  which  he  certainly  introduced 
in  the  Assembly. 

In  consequence  of  this,  he  complains,  his  course  as  Premier 
for  the  second  time,  which  began  last  year,  has  been  harassed, 
and  his  profest  policy  of  pacification  defeated,  at  every  turn. 
So  bitter  has  been  the  hostility  which  he  roused,  that  he  resorted 
to  the  extraordinary  expedient  of  sending  a  letter  to  President 
Fallieres  explaining  the  action  taken  by  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Briand  states  that  their  resignation  is 
forced  upon  them  by  "  the  increasing  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment manifested  by  certain  elements  of  the  Republican  party," 
notably  the  extreme  anticlericals  and  Socialists.  "  These  ele- 
ments," he  continues,  "constantly  opposed  themselves  to  the 
program  elaborated  by  the  Government  in  the  interests  of  social 
progress,  public  order,  and  the  security  of  the  nation."  The 
retiring  statesman  concludes  as  follows: 

"  The  ambition  of  the  cabinet  was  solely  to  bring  to  realiza- 
tion a  broad  policy  of  reconciliation  and  peace.  The  Council  of 
Ministers  felt  sure  that  in  religious  matters,  now  that  the 
Separation  was  an  accomplished  fact,  the  process  of  laicizing 
public  institutions  should  be  carried  on  reasonably  and  tolerably, 
with  due  respect  to  every  form  of  belief. 

"  My  appeal  to  the  Republicans  to  unite  their  activities  was 
misunderstood  by  some  of  them  and  misrepresented  by  others. 
It  was  therefore  thrown  away.  The  resulting  schism,  which  I 
failed  to  heal,  has  rendered  barren  all  my  efforts  to  carry  out 
a  program  which  I  believe  with  my  colleagues  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  and  the  most  courageous  that  has  ever  been 
laid  before  Parliament.  "^-Traws/o/joH  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE    NEW     FRENCH    PREMIER, 

Antoine  Moiii.s,  who  succeeds  Bri- 
and, has  been  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  and  is 
expected  to  continue  the  radical  pol- 
icies of  his  predecessor. 


AMERICAN  SETBACKS  IN  CHINA 

THE  JAPANESE  press  have  concluded  that  American 
diplomacy  in  China  has  experienced  a  dash  of  cold  water. 
They  believe  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Knox  to  "neutralize" 
the  Manchurian  railways  has  come  to  grief,  that  the  projected 
rival  railway  to  be  built  with  British-American  capital  has 
come  to  nothing,  and  that  our  plan  to  loan  $50,000,000  to  China 
is  a  failure.  The  Chinese  loan  may  be  merely  delayed,  but  the 
delay  elicits  much  surprize 
and  speculation  from  Japan- 
ese editors,  who  have  been 
watching  the  progress  of  the 
loan  negotiation  with  keen 
interest  and  serious  concern. 
Mr.  Willard  Straight,  rep- 
resentative of  the  American 
financiers  interested  in  the 
loan,  had  been  carrying  on 
the  negotiation  with  success, 
and  the  Chinese  Government 
was  about  to  afl^x  the  seal  of 
state  to  the  loan  contract. 
"  What,  then,  caused  the 
Chinese  statesmen  to  change 
their  minds  so  abruptly  ?  " 
inquires  the  Mainichi  (Osa- 
ka), which  tries  to  explain 
the  matter  in  these  words : 

"  The  reason  for  the  Chi- 
nese refusal  seems  to  be  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place. 
President  Taft's  announce- 
ment, in  his  message  to  the 
Congress,  that  the  loan  ne- 
gotiation had  come  to  a 
happy  issue,  was  not  agree- 
able to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, which  desired  to  keep 
the  matter  quiet  until  the 
contract       was      practically 

signed.  Such  a  public  statement  from  the  American  Executive 
not  unnaturally  inspired  the  Chinese  mind  with  suspicion.  In 
the  second  place,  the  Chinese  Government  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  Tzu  Cheng  Yuan,  the  Senate,  would  not  ap- 
prove of  the  loan." 

That  the  Japanese  papers  do  not  see  the  matter  in  its  true 
light  is  intimated  in  a  letter  addrest  to  the  Editor  of  The  Lit- 
erary Digest  by  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  negotiations  with  China  are  still  pend- 
ing and  that  it  is  quite  premature  to  predict  their  result. 

Mr.  Knox  speaks  of  the  loan  and  railway  matters  in  the  fol- 
lowing very  guarded  terms : 

Department  of  State,  Washington, 
February  25,  1911. 
"  Editor,  The  Literary  Digest. 

"  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  I  beg  to  say 
that  the  proposed  loan  to  China  of  $50,000,000  for  currency  re- 
form is  still  under  negotiation.  The  proposed  railway  across 
Manchuria  is  not  an  American,  but  British-American  project. 

"The  Department  of  State  has  no  knowledge  of  any  desire  or 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  interested  British  or  American 
corporations  to  abandon  the  project.  The  proposal  to  interna- 
tionalize all  the  railways  of  Manchuria  was  made  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  construction  of  the  last-mentioned  Chinchow-Aigun 
Railway. 

"  Since  the  plan  contemplated  the  cooperation  of  Russia  and 
Japan  with  oth^r  Powers  it  is  evident  that  it  can  not  be  realized 
until  these  Powers  are  agreed  to  it,  and  the  Department  can 
not  prophesy  what  development  in  this  direction  the  future  may 

^h°^^'-  "  I  am,  sir. 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

-P.  C.  Knox." 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 

MR.   WILLARD    STRAIGHT, 

Who  has  been  conducting  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  American  loan  to 
China.  Only  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
he  represents  the  Morgan,  Schiff,  and 
Standard  Oil  group  of  capitalists  in 
China.     He  has  lived  there  ten  years. 


THE  FIRE-BALLOON  COMING  BACK 

THE  FIRE-BALLOON,  which  was  the  original  sky 
pioneer,  invented  by  Montgolfier,  is  now  reduced  to  the 
status  of  a  toy — a  globe  of  tissue  paper  lifted  into  the 
air  by  the  heat  of  a  burning  spongeful  of  alcohol,  and  destined 
to  flare  up  in  picturesque  disaster  after  sailing  a  mile  or  so. 
The  fire-balloon  has,  however,  great  advantages  over  the  gas- 
balloon.  It  is  very  cheap  and  it  can  not  explode.  Given  a 
steady,  reliable,  safe  source  of  heat,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  displace  the  gas-bag  altogether.  In  France,  as  we 
learn  from  an  article  on  "  The  Twentieth-Century  Montgolfier," 
written  for  La  Nature  (Paris,  February  4)  by  G.  Camus,  a 
special  aviation  society  for  the  development  of  the  hot-air  bal- 
loon has  recently  been  formed.     What  it  has  done  and  what  it 

proposes  to  do  are  de- 
scribed as  follows  by 
this  writer: 

"  A  hot-air  balloon 
that  has  a  considerable 
lifting  power  at  its 
start  rises  at  first  very 
quickly,  but  soon  reaches 
its  limit  of  altitude. 
...  It  is  this  brevity 
of  time  and  distance  that 
has  prevented  this  type 
of  balloon  from  develop- 
ing as  it  should  have 
done. 

"  But  if  we  build  a 
fire-balloon  with  a  port- 
able heat-source  so  that 
the  lifting  force  will  not 
lessen,  we  shall  have  a 
device  superior  to  the 
gas-balloon.  Until  re- 
cent years  we  had  no 
practical  combustible 
admitting  of  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 
Now  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal an  ideal  liquid  fuel 
— petroleum  —  and  also 
burners  that  will  insure  its  complete  combustion. 

"  In  fact,  the  problem  is  solved ;  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
group  our  burners  in  a  special  form  of  heater  which  will  serve, 
before  the  start,  to  inflate  the  bag,  and  during  the  trip,  to 
maintain  the  temperature  within  it. 

"  The  thing  is  evidently  to  construct  such  a  heater.  The  idea 
was  in  the  air,  and  in  July,  1910,  a  campaign  of  education  was 
begun  in  the  journal  Aero.  The  converts  who  had  faith  in  this 
renaissance  of  the  fire-balloon  formed  a  society  whose  sole  ob- 
ject was  the  practical  study  and  popularization  of  the  Mont- 
golfier type.  The  heater  is  now  built  and  gives  perfect  satis- 
faction. .  .  .  Before  describing  it  we  shall  remind  our  readers 
of  the  essential  differences  between  a  gas-  and  a  fire-balloon 
and  note  their  respective  advantages  and  faults. 

"  Generally,  in  a  fire-balloon,  the  source  of  heat  is  on  the 
ground,  and  as  the  expanded  air  very  quickly  cools,  the  lifting 
power  becomes  almost  instantly  zero.  In  a  gas-balloon,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  an  excess  of  ascensional  force  that  may  be 
controlled  in  the  form  of  sandbags.  If  we  suppose  a  fire-balloon 
carrying  a  source  of  heat  and  with  constant  interior  tempera- 
ture, its  signal  defects  will  disappear.  There  will  be  no  occa- 
sion for  ballast,  since  we  shall  have  at  our  disposal  at  each  in- 
stant the  slight  ascensional  force  necessary  to  balance  the 
balloon  at  a  given  altitude. 

"  It  will  be  easy  to  ascend  or  descend,  since'  it  will  be  suflS- 
cient  to  increase  or  diminish  the  quantity  of  heat  given  off  by 
the  source. 

"  The  chief  faults  of  the  gas-balloon  are  as  follows  :  It  uses 
an  inflammable  gas  that  may  instantly  cause  an  explosion ;  it 
has  only  a  limited  ascensional  force  dependent  on  the  ballast 


HEATER  FOR  HOT-AIR   BALLOON. 

a,  Circle  of  frame;  O,  frame;  c.  burners; 
d,  protector  for  frames;  e,  bag  of  balloon; 
/,  tube  supplying  gasoline;  g,  car;  h,  reser- 
voir; i,  j,  stopcocks. 


that  is  carried ;    the  balloon  can  be  inflated  only  near  a  gas- 
plant,  and  the  expense  is  great." 

None  of  these  defects,  we  are  assured,  will  appear  in  the  im- 
proved Montgolfier,  for  hot  air  is  not  a  combustible  gas ;  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  carry  a  few  quarts  of  gasoline  to 
obtain  a  steady  temperature,  and  the  inflation,  which  may  take 
place  anywhere,  will  be  rapid.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
burner,  the  heater,  and  the  new  Montgolfier  are  then  given,  as 
follows : 

"  The  burner  is  formed  of  U-tubes  placed  at  right  angles  and 
united  at  their  upper  ends  by  cross-pieces.  Below  they  connect 
with  a  supply  tube  and  an  aperture  for  ignition.  .  .  .  The 
liquid  rises  under  pressure  in  the  two  branches  of  one  tube, 
crosses  over,  and  descends  in  the  branches  of  the  tube  having 
the  aperture  below,  which 
it  reaches  completely  va- 
porized and  burns  with  a 
fine  blue  flame  that  is  more 
powerful  as  the  pressure  is 
greater 

"  The  burner  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  tube  that  lim- 
its and  directs  the  flame. 
...  At  the  lower  end  there 
is  a  cup  to  hold  the  alcohol 
by  means  of  which  the 
burner  is  started.  .  .  . 
When  all  the  alcohol  in  this 
cup  has  burned  out,  the 
gasoline  that  reaches  the 
burner  under  pressure  is 
heated  sufliciently,  after 
passing  through  the  U- 
tubes,  to  reach  the  point  of 
exit  perfectly  gasified.  .  .  . 

"  The  reservoir  is  carried 
in  the  car,  and  the  frame 
with  its  group  of  twenty, 
burners  is  fixt  at  the  base 
of  the  balloon  and  about 
six  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  car.  One  or  more 
flexible  tubes  join  the  burn- 
ers to  the  reservoir.  .  .  . 
The  arrangements  admit  of 
much  variation,  and  if  de- 
sired each  burner  may  be 
provided  with  its  own  stop- 
cock, so  that  it  may  be  is- 
olated in  case  of  need.  To 
protect  the  envelop  of  the 

balloon,  the  flame-zone  is  surrounded  with  metal  tissue  which 
will  not  permit  too  high  flames  to  pass 

"  To  sum  up.  the  twentieth-century  fire-balloon  is  character- 
ized simply  by  its  heater,  using  petrol  completely  burned  in 
gaseous  form. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  present  year  we  shall  see  these  modern 
fire-balloons  in  the  air,  and  doubtless  a  new  branch  of  aero- 
station will  arise,  enabling  its  adepts  to  make  numerous  ascen- 
sions at  will,  or  long  aerial  journeys,  at  very  low  cost." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PLAN    OF    BURNERS. 

A.  burner;  a.  supply  orifice;  6.  exit 
orifice;  (^,  U-tubes;  (/.cross-piece;  c,  sup- 
port; B,  frame;  /,  burner,  without  its 
flame-tube;  /*,  lighting-cup;  i,  supply- 
tube;  C.  reservoir;  j,  stopcock;  fc. 
aperture  for  filling;  I,  air-pump;  m,  man- 
ometer; 11,  screw. 


WHY  FISHES  YAWN— That  fishes  yawn,  just  like  human 
beings,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason,  is  announced  by 
Richard  Elmhirst,  superintendent  of  the  Millport  Marine  Bio- 
logical Station  in  England.  He  has  watched  many  kinds  of  fish 
yawn,  including  cod,  saithe,  cobbler,  and  plaice.  Says  Knowl- 
edge (London,  February)  : 

"  He  describes  the  wide  opening  of  the  mouth,  the  slow  ex- 
pansion of  the  buccal  cavity,  the  erection  of  the  gill-arches, 
and  then  a  rapid  expulsion  of  the  indrawn  water,  mostly  from 
the  mouth,  partly  through  the  gill-slits.  This  is  often  accom- 
panied by  a  distinct  heaving  of  the  pectoral  region  and  erection 
of    the  pectoral  fins,    and    is   quite   different  from  the    rapid 
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movement  of  the  g-ill-cover  and  jaws  when  the  fish  dislodges  a 
bit  of  seaweed  from  its  gills.  '  From  numerous  observations,  I 
am  led  to  think  that  this  action  of  fishes  is  a  real  yawn,  and 
serves  the  true  physiological  purpose  of  a  yawn,  i.e.,  flushing 
the  brain  with  blood  during  periods  of  sluggishness.  The  con- 
ditions conducive  to  yawning  are  a  slight  increase  in  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  and,  I  suppose,  the  accompanying 
diminution  of  oxygen.'  " 


A   CHINESE  CITY   BUILT  TO   ORDER 

OUR  GREAT  corporations  are  not  the  only  bodies  that 
can  make  cities  spring  suddenly  out  of  the  wilderness. 
George  E.  Anderson,  United  States  Consul-General  at 
Hongkong,  writes  to  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  (Wash- 
ington, February  6)  that  a  little  over  a  year  ago  Chinese  capi- 
talists began  the  construction  of  a  modern  Chinese  city  on  the 
:shore  of  Yehli  Bay,  ten  miles  from  Macao  inner  harbor.  It  will 
be  called  Huengchow,  and  will  differ  from  other  Chinese  cities  in 
many  modern  ways  thought  to  be  peculiarly  significant.  These 
•differences  lead  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  Com- 
missioner at  Lappa  to  predict  in  his  last  annual  report, as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  that  this  new  Chinese  city  with  all  foreign 
comforts  will  prove  a  great  attrac- 
tion to  wealthy  Chinese  immi- 
grants, who  are  averse  to  return- 
ing to  their  own  country  and 
making  their  homes  in  an  ordinary 
•Chinese  town,  having  acquired 
foreign  habits,  likings,  and  tastes. 
The  Commissioner  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  promoters'  scheme  is  a 
most  ambitious  one.  Of  prime 
necessity  there  will  be  the  con- 
struction of  an  immensely  strong 
breakwater,  over  a  mile  long,  and 
extensive  dredging,  as  there  is  no 
natural  harbor.  .  .  .  Jetties  are 
to  be  solidly  constructed  of  large 
blocks  of  stone,  which  exist  in 
large  quantities  in  the  neighboring 
hills,  sunk  in  layers  between  rows 
of  wooden  piles.  The  scheme  al- 
lows for  a  well-laid-out  city,  with 
broad  streets  and  foreign  build- 
ings for  shops  and  residences, 
which  is  to  be  governed  by  a  mu- 
nicipal council ;  it  also  provides 
for  schools,  charitable  institu- 
tions, police-  and  fire-stations, 
theater,  public  gardens,  electric 
light,  and  trams,  waterworks, 
afforestation,  chamber  of  com- 
merce, free  libraries,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  that  may  tend  to  the 
public  good.  Opium-smoking  and 
:gambling  of  all  sorts  are  to  be 
strictly  prohibited." 


"  The  important  fact  about  this  enterprise  is  the  desire  oi  the 
Chinese  business  men  to  establish  a  city  upon  modern  lines 
with  all  modern  improvements  for  their  own  use  and  comfort. 
From  the  whole  enterprise  appears  a  disposition  toward  modem 
things  which  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  trade  of  the  country 
in  the  near  future. 

"  In  this  enterprise,  too,  may  be  seen  a  purpose  to  build  up  a 
Chinese  port  to  take  the  place  of  a  trade  center  in  this  part  of 
the  world 

"  Similar  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  north  in  efforts  to 
build  up  Newchwang  as  an  all-the-year  port,  and  in  the  schemes 
to  establish  new  ports  at  Nan  Lien  Bay  and  elsewhere  in  that 
portion  of  China." 


ASCENT   OF    A    FIRE-U  VLLOUN 


The  construction  of  the  city, 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Anderson,  was  begun  in  April,  1909,  and 
many  buildings  have  been  erected,  including  police  and  fire- 
brigade  stations,  residences,  and  business  buildings.  The  work 
•on  the  breakwater  progressed  rapidly  for  a  time,  but  is  delayed 
for  financial  reasons.     We  read  further: 

"In  fact,  at  present  nearly  all  work  has  ceased  until  it  is  cer- 
tain what  course  toward  the  city  is  to  be  followed  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  About  a  year  ago  the  viceroy  of  the 
province  petitioned  the  central  Government  in  behalf  of  the 
people  interested  in  the  city,  asking  that  it  may  be  made  an 
open  port  and  a  free  port,  the  design  being  to  build  it  up  on 
the  basis  of  trade  freedom  like  that  enjoyed  in  Hongkong.  No 
action  along  this  line  has  been  taken,  but  the  acting  viceroy  a 
short  time  ago  again  memorialized  the  throne  in  the  same 
sense.     What  action  will  be  taken  is  uncertain. 


IDLERS   WHO   CRITICIZE 

SHOULD  the  critic  of  an  artistic  or  industrial  result  be  able 
to  produce  a  better  result  himself  ?  Or,  at  least,  should 
he  be  familiar  with  the  technic  of  the  process,  whatever  it 
may  be  ?  A  critic  who  was  taunted  with  inability  to  perform 
an  operation  that  he  criticized  once  replied  somewhat  tartly, 
"  No ;  and  I  never  laid  an  egg,  but  I  can  tell  a  good  from  a  bad 
one  !  "  In  somewhat  the  same  spirit  The  Engineering  Magazine 
(New  York,  February)  rebukes  what  it  calls  "  a  confusion  of 

ideas  and  a  fallacy  of  argument " 
in  an  address  by  Warren  S.  Stone 
before  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion at  its  recent  conference.  Mr. 
Stone  is  quoted  as  asking,  about 
an  advocate  of  eflficiency  :  "  Has 
he  ever  shoveled  coal  into  a  loco- 
motive ?  No ;  and  yet  he  makes 
the  assertion  that  the  railroads 
waste  half  their  coal.  I  have 
shoveled  more  coal  into  locomo- 
tives than  could  be  piled  on  two  of 
your  city  blocks."  To  which  The 
Engineering  Magazine  rejoins : 

'To  measure  a  man's  knowledge 
of  possible  economy  in  fuel  com- 
bustion by  the  tonnage  of  coal  he 
has  shoveled  is  a  good  deal  like 
testing  the  skill  of  an  architectu- 
ral engineer  by  the  thousands  of 
brick  he  has  laid  or,  better,  taken 
up  the  ladder.  Has  he  ever  car- 
ried a  hod  ?  No  ;  and  yet  he  as- 
serts that  steel  construction  is 
more  efficient  than  brick  ! 

"  There  have  been  many  better- 
ments in  the  efficiency  of  fuel 
combustion  in  stationary  steam 
plants  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  and  the  best  to-day  probably 
saves  half  the  coal  used  in  the 
good  average  practise  of  a  quarter- 
century  ago.  The  waste  of  fuel 
was  due  to  imperfect  apparatus, 
appliances,  methods,  knowledge — 
not  to  wilfulness  of  the  firemen.  None  of  the  betterments  was 
made  by  the  men  who  shoveled  coal  through  the  fire  doors. 
None  of  them  has  increased  the  labor  of  the  men  who  shoveled 
the  coal.  Many  of  them  have  lightened  that  labor.  None  of 
them  has  lessened  the  number  of  jobs  for  firemen  wanting 
work.  On  the  contrary,  the  reduced  cost  of  power  has  in- 
creased enormously  its  use  and  the  number  of  firemen  employed. 
'■  If  similar  improvements  had  been  made  in  locomotive  firing 
so  that  one  city  block  full  of  coal  could  do  the  work  of  two, 
Mr.  Stone's  labor  of  shoveling  would  have  been  only  half  as 
exhausting,  while  his  pay  would  have  been  the  same.  The 
other  block  full  of  coal  would  have  been  conserved  for  produc- 
tive uses,  employing  other  men.  Mr.  Stone's  job  would  have 
paid  just  the  same,  and  some  other  man  would  have  got  a  job 
at  equal  pay  shoveling  the  other  half  of  the  coal.  The  value  of 
that  second  city  block  of  coal  would  have  remained  in  the  rail- 
road treasury  to  do  useful  work,  employing  more  men.     It  is 
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hard  to  see  how  even  from  the  most  selfish  interests  Mr.  Stone 
can  so  savagely  insist  upon  shoveling-  that  second  city  block 
full  of  coal,  and  refusing  to  have  any  one  save  it  or  save  him 
from  the  50  per  cent,  of  useless,  profitless  waste." 


KIPLING  AS  THE  DOCTOR'S  FRIEND 

KIPLING  as  a  "  sincere  and  earnest  friend  of  the  medical 
profession,"  a  "defender  of  medical  faith  and  profes- 
sional honor,"  is  held  up  to  public  admiration  in  the 
editorial  pages  of  The  Hospital  (London,  February  11).  He 
displays,  we  are  told,  "  an  uncanny  familiarity  with  the  techni- 
calities of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,"  which  includes  "  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  of  medical  terminology,"  and  besides  this  he 
has  established  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  the  profession  by 
his  "  treatment  of  medical  themes  and  medical  characters."  In 
conclusion,  his  inclination  to  "  idealize  rather  than  to  criticize  " 
is  contrasted  with  Barrie's  "  sly  digs  at  the  foibles  of  medical 
men."     The  writer  goes  on : 

"  In  the  latest  volume  by  this  pronounced  medicophil — a  col- 
lection of  imaginary  episodes  from  the  lives  of  historical  per- 
sonages— there  are  two  chapters  of  pronounced  medical  interest. 
In  one  of  them  the  moral  of  the  allegory  will  be  readily  drawn 
by  cultured  people  in  an  England  which  is  actually  suffering 
from  rat-plague;  but  in  the  other  it  is  to  be  feared  the  author 
has  veiled  some  of  his  allusions  to  the  point  of  obscuring  them 
altogether  as  far  as  the  lay  public  is  concerned.  The  book  in 
question  is  '  Rewards  and  Fairies.' 

"  In  the  tale  entitled  '  A  Doctor  of  Medicine  '  the  author  de- 
scribes the  work  of  a  medieval  astrologer  in  staying  the  rav- 
ages of  plague  in  an  English  village.  Noticing  the  corn- 
chandler's  shop  as  a  center  of  infection,  and  the  immunity  of 
the  village  smithy,  his  attention  is  further  caught  by  the  mortal 
sickness  of  the  rats  that  swarm,  about  the  former  place.  He 
then  conducts  a  crusade  against  the  rats;  not  from  any  clear 
perception  of  the  connection  between  human  plague  and  rat 
plague,  but  because  the  '  conjunctions,'  '  trines,'  '  antipathies,' 
and  so  on  of  the  planets  indicated  this  as  a  means  of  stamping 
out  the  disease.     The  result  of  his  efforts  is  complete  success. 

"  In  '  Brother  Square-Toes  '  the  allusions  are  less  plain  and 
patent.  Briefly  this  is  a  story  in  which  Laennec  is  shown  to  us 
perfecting  the  stethoscope  while  a  prisoner  of  war  in  England. 
An  English  herbalist  and  witchmaster  helps  him  to  secure 
patients  from  among  the  yokels  on  whom  to  practise ;  and  this 
same  irregular  practitioner  has  mastered  the  rudiments  of 
breathing  exercises,  open  windows,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  open- 
air  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Whether  we  are  meant  to  draw 
as  an  inference  that  the  unqualified  can  sometimes  teach  the 
qualified  a  lesson,  each  reader  must  decide  for  himself.  Cer- 
tainly the  ingenuity  of  these  stories  is  remarkable,  and  shows 
that  Mr.  Kipling's  interest  in  medicine  has  carried  him  a  good 
deal  more  than  skin  deep  in  his  researches  into  it." 


TO  FIX  POSITION  BY  SOUND  AND  WIRELESS— Sound-waves 
in  air  and  electric  waves  in  the  ether  may  hereafter  cooperate  in 
giving  a  ship  information  of  her  position  in  foggy  weather.  A 
device  to  which  the  inventor  has  given  the  somewhat  barbarous 
name  of  the  "  fogometer  "  has  been  invented  by  a  Seattle  man 
for  accurately  determining  a  vessel's  bearings  and  distance  from 
a  station  on  shore,  by  the  use  of  wireless  telegraph  and  sound 
waves.  The  instrument  depends  for  its  operation,  we  are  told 
by  a  writer  in  International  Marine  Engineering  (February), 
upon  the  relative  velocities  of  electric  waves  and  those  of 
sound.  If  a  wireless  station  sends  a  message  simultaneously 
with  the  regular  sound  signal  used  during  fog,  the  time  inter- 
val in  seconds  between  the  tick  of  the  wireless  instrument  on 
board  the  ship  and  the  moment  when  the  sound  signal  reaches 
the  ear  furnishes  the  basis  for  calculating  the  distance  of  the 
ship  from  the  light-house  where  the  signals  were  given,  and  the 
ship  will  be  somewhere  on  the  arc  of  a  circle,  at  that  distance 
from  the  shore  station.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"  Now,  if  the  ship  be  run  on  her  course  for  a  certain  distance 


by  log,  and  her  position  again  determined  by  wireless  and 
sound,  she  will  again  be  somewhere  on  the  arc  of  a  circle  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore  station  corresponding  to  the  last  ob- 
servation. These  observations  furnish  data  for  the  three  sides 
of  a  triangle,  by  means  of  which  the  exact  position  of  the  ves- 
sel can  be  determined.  If  the  vessel  and  wireless  station  are 
equipped  with  submarine  signaling  apparatus,  this  can  be  used 
instead  of  the  usual  fog  signal,  using,  of  course,  different  con- 
stants in  the  calculation. 

"  The  fogometer  consists  of  three  scales,  one  of  which  is  laid 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  which  is  graduated  to 
show  the  distance  traveled  by  the  vessel  between  observations, 
and  two  hinged  scales,  one  of  which  is  mounted  at  one  end  of 
the  fixt  scale  and  the  other  upon  a  sliding  block,  so  that  it  can 
be  set  to  the  distance  traveled  by  the  vessel.  These  two 
movable  scales  are  graduated  to  correspond  to  the  distances  of 
the  vessel  from  the  shore  station,  as  found  by  the  two  sets  of 
observations.  By  placing  this  instrument  on  the  chart,  parallel 
to  the  ship's  course,  and  properly  adjusting  the  scales  to  the 
values  found,  the  position  of  the  vessel  is  shown  at  once. 

"  Shore  stations  may  be  called  upon  to  dispatch  sound  and 
wireless  waves  simultaneously,  at  intervals  as  desired,  during 
fog,  and  by  this  means  the  navigator  can  determine  his  position 
with  considerable  accuracy." 


ELECTRIC  POWER  IN  HOUSE-WORK 

THAT  THE  electric  motor — handy,  efficient,  and  clean 
--is  not  more  used  in  the  daily  work  of  the  household 
arouses  wonder  in  the  writer  of  an  article  on  "  The 
Family  Motor"  in  The  Electrical  Revieiv  and  Western  Electrician 
(Chicago,  February  25) .  The  power  so  used  at  present  is  largely 
muscular,  generally  effective,  but  not  always  reliable,  and  apt 
to  use  up  energy  needed  in  other  directions.  One  trouble,  the 
writer  thinks,  is  that  the  various  small  machines  used  in  the 
household — egg-beaters,  ice-cream-freezers,  dish-washers,  and 
so  on,  require  widely  varying  speeds,  so  that  hitherto  it  has 
been  difficult  or  impossible  to  operate  them  with  a  single  motor. 
This  has  been  obviated  by  a  recently  invented  device,  so  that 
we  may  yet  see  the  motor-driven  machine  in  wide  use  for  all 
kinds  of  work  in  kitchen,  pantry,  and  sewing-room.     We  read : 

"  The  total  cost  of  power  for  sewing,  washing,  and  wringing, 
mangle  ironing,  chopping  meat,  grinding  coffee,  and  polishing 
silver,  would  be  a  sum  that  almost  any  housekeeper  would  be 
willing  to  pay  for  a  few  hours  more  to  call  her  own,  or  for 
being  able  to  take  a  more  independent  stand  on  the  servant 
question. 

"  Electricity  has  advanced  far  enough  now  to  give  her  the 
opportunity  she  has  longed  for,  but  for  the  woman  living  in  a 
moderate-sized  house  and  on  a  moderate  income,  the  question 
of  initial  cost  of  all  the  appliances  she  would  like  to  have  and 
hopes  some  time  to  possess,  makes  her  hesitate. 

"  The  problem  of  operating  many  devices  by  a  single  motor 
has  received  much  thought,  and  many  solutions  have  been 
offered.  The  problem  is  somewhat  complex,  since  the  different 
machines  require  different  amounts  of  power  and  must  operate 
at  different  speeds ;  for  example,  washing-machines  and  ice- 
cream-freezers must  operate  usually  at  speeds  below  100  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  sewing-machines  at  600  revolutions  per 
minute ;  polishing-wheels  at  from  1,700  revolutions  per  minute 
upward. 

"  J.  Steiner,  of  the  Steiner  Manufacturing  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  devised  a  method  whereby  one  motor  may  be 
used  to  drive  successively  the  washing-machine,  the  wringer, 
the  ironing-machine,  the  ice-cream-freezer,  the  sewing-ma- 
chine, the  coffee-grinder,  the  meat-chopper,  and  the  buffing-  and 
grinding-wheel.  This  method  is  working  out  very  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  one  motor  is  doing  the  work  formerly  requir- 
ing several,  thus  reducing  the  first  cost  of  the  equipment 
without  causing  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  running.  The 
Steiner  outfit  consists  of  an  adjustable  stand  on  which  the 
motor  is  mounted  and  belted  to  a  short  three-speed  counter 
shaft,  from  which  the  machine  to  be  driven  may  be  connected  by 
belt  or  through  a  worm  gear  for  further  speed  reduction.  The 
equipment  provides  means  for  driving  all  of  the  machines  pre- 
viously mentioned  and  many  of  the  machines  themselves  may 
be  purchased  with  the  motor." 
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DISADVANTAGES  OF  AN  ONLY  CHILD 

THESE  are  usually  sufficiently  evident  to  the  child  him- 
self, but,  as  thus  viewed,  they  are  predominantly  social. 
That  there  are  also  medical  and  hygienic  disadvantages 
would  appear  from  an  examination  of  100  "  only  children  "  made 
recently  by  an  Austrian  expert.  Such  children,  he  finds,  are 
much  more  apt  to  suffer  from  nervous  troubles  or  malnutrition 
than  children  with  brothers  and  sisters,  and  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  restless  and  wayward.  The  investigator  attributes  this 
to  excess  of  care  bestowed  on  the  one  "  little  ewe-lamb  "  by  its 
parents,  but  it  may  be  also  due  in  part  to  the  "  domestic  isola- 
tion "  of  the  only  child  and  to  deterioration  of  the  race  arising 
from  limitation  of  offspring.  These  latter  considerations  are 
suggested  by  a  writer  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York, 
February  18),  who  says: 

"The  moralist,  the  educational  expert,  and  the  publicist  have 
each  pointed  out  the  disadvantages  associated  with  a  childhood 
spent  amid  the  solitude  of  a  home  in  which  there  are  no  other 
children.  These  disadvantages  concern  not  only  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  child,  but  also  the  integrity  of  the  family  and  of 
the  race.  The  domestic  isolation  of  the  child  accounts  for  im- 
portant defects  in  its  ethical  and  intellectual  development. 
Moreover,  the  danger  of  racial  deterioration  resulting  from 
limitation  of  off  spring  has,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  become 
a  problem  of  national  importance.  But  another  phase  of  this 
question  has  apparently  escaped  attention,  namely,  the  relative 
morbidity  of  the  '  only  '  child. 

"  With  the  characteristic  ingenuity  with  which  Teutonic 
writers  have  explored  the  outlying  districts  of  medical  research, 
this  problem  has  recently  been  approached  by  J.  Friedjung, 
who  reported  his  results  before  the  Pediatric  Section  of  the 
Society  of  Internal  Medicine  and  Pediatrics,  in  Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1910.  His  observations  were  made  on  100  children,  45 
boys  and  55  girls,  of  ages  ranging  from  two  to  ten  years.  Of 
these  there  were  18  characterized  as  severely  neuropathic,  and 
69  as  slightly  neuropathic,  and  only  13  were  fully  normal.  In 
contrast  to  these  observations,  it  was  found  that  among  100 
children  belonging  to  families  containing  several  offspring, 
only  31  were  neuropathic.  The  nervous  phenomena  were  of  a 
neurasthenic  and  hysterical  nature.  The  emotion  of  fear  was 
conspicuous  in  75  of  the  87  neuropathic  children.  In  49  there 
was  restless  sleep.  Waywardness  and  unusual  mental  ability 
went  hand  in  hand.  In  32  children  there  was  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  malnutrition.  .  .  .  The  author  attributes  these  morbid 
manifestations  to  the  excess  of  tender  care  which  these  children 
receive,  which  conclusion  suggests  the  proper  prophylaxis  and 
therapy. " 


A  WIRELESS  TRUST  COMING— An  agreement  between  the 
various  wireless  companies,  leading  possibly  to  their  practical 
consolidation,  seems  to  be  foreshadowed  by  an  understanding 
between  the  Marconi  Company,  the  Telefunken  Company,  and 
several  smaller  German  and  Belgian  companies,  into  which 
these  various  bodies  entered  on  January  15,  1911.  Says  Engi- 
neering (London,  February  10)  : 

"The  result  of  the  negotiations  is  that  the  new  '  Deutsche 
Betriebs  Gesellschaft  fiir  Drahtlose  Telegraphie  ' — abbreviated, 
the  D.  B.  G. — takes  over  the  contracts  into  which  the  two  radio- 
telegraph companies  had  entered  with  shipping  companies. 
Marconi's  company  was  the  first  in  the  field,  and  as  it  refused 
to  transmit  messages  received  by  other  systems,  the  Nord- 
deutsche  Lloyd,  the  Hamburg-American  line,  and  other  lines 
remained  practically  compelled  to  instal  the  Marconi  system  on 
their  ships  if  they  wanted  to  communicate  with  British  Channel 
stations  and  American  stations,  even  after  the  other  systems 
were  in  a  position  to  compete.  The  Berlin  Radiotelegraphy 
Convention,  of  August  1,  1907,  altered  that,  as  it  obliged  every 
company  to  transmit  any  message  received  irrespective  of  the 
system.  Of  the  more  important  states,  Italy  alone  has  not 
joined  this  Convention,  which  has  made  a  brisk  development  of 
radiotelegraphy  possible.  In  1907,  32  German  ships  of  the 
merchant  service  (navies  are  not  considered  in  this  note)  were 
equipped  with  radiotelegraphy  outfits ;  the  number  was  124  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  38  of  these  stations  being  on  the 


Marconi  and  86  on  the  Telefunken  system.  In  both  cases  the 
telegraph  companies  were  the  owners  of  the  installations,  and 
the  operators  were  in  their  employ.  The  new  D.  B.  G.  takes 
the  stations  as  well  as  the  personnel  over  and  keeps  the  con- 
tracts with  the  shipping  companies  on ;  some  of  these  Marconi 
contracts  will  run  till  1917.  The  number  of  radiotelegraphic 
messages  has  very  much  increased  of  late,  and  the  cessation  of 
hostile  competition  will  benefit  the  service,  in  which  it  was 
unpleasantly  felt  sometimes." 


COFFEE   WITHOUT   CAFFEIN 

THIS  WOULD  appear  to  be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  Ham'let  left  out.  It  is  not  the  caffein  in  coffee, 
however,  that  produces  the  characteristic  taste  and  odor. 
Pure  caffein  is  practically  tasteless,  and  it  is  now  possible  to 
remove  it  wholly  or  partly  from  the  coffee-bean  without  in- 
terfering with  the  other  properties.  The  uses  of  the  process 
appear  most  evident  when  there  is  only  a  partial  removal.  In 
this  case  the  coffee-lover  may  drink  several  cups  of  his  favor- 
ite beverage  without  ingesting  more  caffein  than  he  ordinarily 
does  with  one  :  he  is  pleasantly  stimulated  without  being  poi- 
soned. Those  who  desire  to  take  theirs  without  any  caffein  at 
all,  may  of  course  do  so.  Our  translation  is  from  an  article  Oi> 
"  Coffee  and  Caffein  "  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  January 
21).     Says  this  paper  in  substance  : 

"  The  complete  study  of  the  composition  of  coffee  and  the  prop- 
erties of  caffein  has  made  it  possible  to  pursue  the  interesting 
question  of  the  de-caffeination  of  coffee.  Caffein  is  not  found 
in  coffee  alone;  it  occurs  also  in  tea,  whence  it  is  extracted 
for  use  in  pharmacy,  in  the  kola-nut,  in  coco  and  in  other 
medicinal  plants. 

"  One  hundred  ounces  of  green  coffee  contain  from  2  ounces 
to  0.8  ounce  of  caffein.  The  kinds  usually  consumed  in  France 
contain  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent.  If  a  person  takes  three 
cups  of  coffee  a  day  he  absorbs  about  4.7  grains  of  caffein. 
In  therapeutics  the  doses  of  caffein  medicinally  employed  vary 
from  4  to  30  grains  daily. 

"  Isolated  in  the  pure  state,  caffein  crystallizes  in  white  silky 
needles,  constituting  a  definite  chemical  body  of  the  puric 
series.  It  does  not  exist  free  in  the  coffee-bean,  but  in  combi- 
nation with  a  complex  acid  as  a  double  salt  of  potassium. 

"  It  has  long  been  known  how  to  extract  the  caffein  from 
coffee.  But  until  very  recently  it  has  not  been  thought  pos- 
sible to  extract  it  without  removing  from  the  bean,  at  the 
same  time,  the  aroma  which  makes  it  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
These  new  processes  seem  to  be  of  considerable  delicacy. 

"  According  to  the  best-known  patents,  the  extraction  of  the 
alkaloid  takes  place  in  the  whole  bean  of  the  green  coffee, 
which  preserves,  after  the  treatment,  its  form  and  outer 
appearance. 

"  The  coffee,  thus  deprived  of  almost  all  its  caffein,  is  then 
subjected  to  roasting  like  ordinary  green  coffee,  and  the  agree- 
able aroma  develops  normally  in  the  course  of  the  heating,  the 
operation  that  deprives  the  coffee  of  its  caffein  not  having 
removed  the  substance,  otherwise  unknown,  that  engenders 
the  familiar  odor  and  taste  of  brown  coffee  in  the  roasting 
process." — T7-anslatio7i  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AN  ALL-STEEL  AEROPLANE— As  a  possible  step  toward 
an  aeroplane  built  wholly  of  steel,  attention  is  called  by  The 
American  Machinist  (New  York,  February  9)  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Esnault-Pelterie  monoplane,  the  exhibit  of 
which  at  the  recent  Paris  Aeronautical  Exhibition  attracted 
considerable  attention.     We  read : 

"  In  this  machine  the  framework,  including  that  for  the  lat- 
eral and  vertical  rudders,  is  entirely  of  steel  tubing.  On  the 
lower  longitudinal  frame  member  is  mounted  the  lever  for 
operating  the  wing  warping,  the  lever  being  on  ball  bearings 
and  the  connection  up  to  the  driver's  hand  being  by  means  of 
a  stout  steel  column.  Without  beingunnecessarily  heavy  there 
is  as  great  a  margin  of  safety  as  in  the  best  built  automobile 
steering  gear.  This  machine  is  looked  upon  by  some  as  the 
forerunner  of  an  '  all-steel  '  flying-machine." 


AN   UNROMANTIC   ROMANCER 

y^RNOLD  BENNETT  is  the  latest  "  craze  *'  among  novel- 
/-\  ists.  "  Old  Wives'  Tales  "  and  "  Clayhanger  "  are  on 
-*-  -^  everybody's  lips  and  of  course  readers  ask,  Who  is 
Arnold  Bennett  ?  What  is  he  like  ?  Bennett  himself  told  the 
world  some  years  ago,  but  then  he  wasn't  important  enough  to 
be  listened  to.  Now  Mr.  Temple  Scott  revives  that  tale  in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  and  gives  us  such  excerpts 
from  Bennett's  "  The  Truth  About  an  Author  '' 
as  serve  to  set  him  rather  unromantically 
before  us.  If  you  don't  like  the  picture,  Mr. 
Scott's  advice  is  in  future  to  "  let  the  author 
alone  to  do  his  work,  and  you  will  have  room 
for  making  all  the  romance  about  him  you 
have  a  mind  to."  Incidentally  Mr.  Scott 
remarks  that  an  author  can  not  very  well 
thrive  "on  our  romantic  ideas  about  him." 
Bennett  himself  had  a  period  when  he  was 
living  his  romance  on  $6  a  week,  and  very 
little  notice  was  taken  of  him.  What  he  pre- 
tends to  know  now  is  that  "  people  would  not 
care  a  brass  farthing  for  him  if  he  did  not 
give  them  what  they  want,"  and  he  has  ac- 
quired expertness  in  providing  the  thing 
they  want,  and  he  "  makes  them  pay  a  sub- 
stantial price  for  the  article."  His  story  is 
unimportant  for  literature  before  his  twenty- 
first  year.  He  wrote  a  little  in  youth,  then 
turned  to  painting  and  didn't  read  books  at 
all.  Attaining  his  majority,  he  became  a 
"free  lance"  in  London's  Grub  Street.  Mr. 
Scott  writes :  ahnold 

"And    now    began  what  he    says    was    the       •■foraYivfnJ'iuso 
humiliating    part   of   his  literary    life.      He       -per' is  rather  hish 
touted  for  odd  jobs  ;  he  peddled  his  '   stuff  ' ; 
he  drummed  his  wares  ;  he  fawned  on  editors  and  doffed  his  hat 
to  the  intriguers  of  the  '  staff. '     He  never  went  to  bed  ;  he  dared 
not  for  fear  of  missing  a  crumb.     Oh,  he  had  a  brave  time  of 
it — the  time  we  all  know.     But  he  lived  through  it  and  found 
himself  at  the  end  assistant  editor  to  a  ladies'  magazine.     And 
in  his  leisure  time  his  brain  was  once  visited  by  a  plot.     Then 
he  wrote  a  story  a  la  Balzac.     '  I  knew,'  he  says,  '  that  at  last 
I  had  accomplished  a  good  thing — I  knew  by  the  glow  within 
me.'     He  sent  the  story  to  one  editor  who  declined  it  because 
the  style  wa?    below  their  standard.     It   was  printed   in    the 
Yellow  Book.     He  read  it  in  that  periodical  and  realized  that 
he  could  write. 

"  From  assistant  editor  he  advanced  to  editor,  and  in  the 
mean  time  had  written  and  published  a  novel  which  brought  him 
the  price  of  a  new  hat  from  the  publisher  who  was  good  enough 
to  accept  a  '  first  book  '  by  the  author.  He  also  took  to  review- 
ing and  showed  himself  an  expert  at  that  very  expert  game. 
He  still  reviews,  and  does  on  an  average  'a  book  and  a  fraction 
of  a  book  every  day  of  my  life,  Sundays  included.'  If  you 
wonder  how  he  finds  the  time  to  read  the  books  and  also  do  his 
other  work,  he  answers  frankly  that  he  doesn't  read  them  at 
all.  '  I  fit  my  reviewing,'  he  says,  '  into  the  odd  unoccupied 
corners  of  my  time,  the  main  portions  of  which  are  given  to 
the  manufacture  of  novels,  plays,  short  stories,  and  longer  lit- 
erary essays.  I  am  an  author  of  several  sorts.  I  have  various 
strings  to  my  bow.  And  I  know  my  business.'  If  you  tell  him 
he  can't  be  just  unless  he  does  read  the  books  he  received,  he 
says:  '  Not  at  all.  I  am  merely  an  expert.  .  .  .  Come  with  me 
into  my  study  and  I  will  surprize  and  amaze  you.'  And  what 
he  has  to  say  on  this  subject  does  surprize  and  amaze  you.  For 
Bennett  writes  just  so  much  and  no  more,  according  to  the 
price  he  gets  for  his  work.  He  used  to  charge  at  the  rate  of 
$2.50  an  hour,  but  I  presume  his  price  has  gone  up  now.  There 
are  two  men  in  Bennett — there  is  Bennett  the  genius,  with  a 
passion  for  posterity,  and  there  is  Bennett  the  human  being. 


with  a  passion  for  money.      As  a  genius  he  writes  for  glory 
and  doesn't  mind  how  much  time  he  gives  to  his  work.     As  a 
human  being  he  writes  for  a  living,  for  food,  shelter,  tailors, 
European  travel,  horses,  stalls  at  the  opera,  good  cigars,  am- 
brosial evenings  at  the  restaurant.     I   am  not  exaggerating; 
it's  all  set  down  in  this  book  of  his  in  clear  and  collected  words. 
He  doesn't  hide  his  method.     He  tells  you  frankly  he  is  mainly 
'  out  for  the  dough.'     He  writes  plays,  he  writes  novels,  he  re- 
views books,  he  advises  the  publisher  as  reader,  he  sells  serials, 
he  talks  sense  to  readers  of  periodicals  as  guide  and  friend, 
and   he  does  all  these  things   for  a  living  at 
so  much  '  per,'  and  the  *  per  '  is  rather  high. 
That's    business.      And    there    are    no   flies 
strolling    promiscuously    on   Bennett's  nose. 
He  is  awake  all  the  time.     Just  listen.     He 
had  been  in  London  for  ten  years  and  he  stood 
aside  from  himself,  as  he   puts    it,    and    re- 
viewed his  situation  '  with  the  godlike    and 
detached  impartiality  of   a    trained    artistic 
observer. '  " 

What  he  finds  is  that  "  he  is  in  the  move- 
ment, he  is  correct";  but  at  the  same  time, 
so  we  are  told  for  our  sins  of  enthusiasm, 
"  he  is  not  so  simple  as  not  to  smile  with  con- 
temptuous toleration  at  all  movements  and  all 
correctness."  It  may  sound  formidable,  but 
Mr.  Scott  assures  us  that  "  he  knows.  He  is 
a  complete  guide  to  art  and  life.  His  inno- 
cent foible  is  never  to  be  at  a  loss,  and  never 
to  be  carried  away — save  now  and  then,  be- 
cause an  occasional  ecstasy  is  good  for  the 
soul."     Mr.  Scott  continues : 

"  Mayhap,  you  think  this  amusing  gentle- 
man is  joking  with  you  and  *  fooling  '  you. 
Not  at  all.  The  face  in  the  photograph  front- 
ispiece to  the  volume  is    the  face  of  a  man 

who  is  in  deadly  earnest,  and  sincerely  aware 
novels,  and  reviews  r  ^  •     •  j.  j  tt     • 

much  'per.'  and  the  ^^  ^is  importance  and  power.  He  is  a  young 
man  ot  method.  His  judgments  are  as  cor- 
rect as  his  watch,  and  his  watch  -is  always 
on  time.  He  breakfasts,  as  he  tells  us,  at  eight  sharp.  When 
he  goes  down  to  dinner,  he  can  say  he  has  written  so  many 
thousands  of  words,  and  excellent  words,  too,  as  he  himself 
says,  'stylistic,  dramatic,  tender,  witty.' 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  altogether  like  this  young  man. 
Well,  I  don't  think  Bennett  himself  liked  him.  At  any  rate, 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  him.  '  He  was  gorgeous,  but  not 
sufficiently  gorgeous.  He  had  done  much  in  ten  years,  and  I 
excuse  his  facile  pride,  but  he  had  not  done  enough.'  Was  this 
the  artistic  and  creative  life  ?  Was  this  the  final  reality  of 
which  he  had  dreamed  ?  He  felt  himself  fettered  and  tied  down. 
He  was  weary  of  the  demands  of  journalism.  He  was  not  a 
horse  to  be  ridden  by  a  board  of  directors  with  the  editor  as 
driver.  And  he  had  become  surfeited  of  literary  London.  There 
was  a  lack  of  ozone  in  its  atmosphere.  And  he  was  not  making 
enough  headway.     He  had  not  become  sufficiently  distinguished. 

"  Thinking  over  these  things,  he  determined  to  forsake  the 
big  city  and  go  into  the  country,  and  settle  down  into  the  land- 
scape. And  he  did.  '  No  more  newspaper  proprietors,  con- 
tributors, circulations,  placards,  tape-machines,  theaters, 
operas,  concerts,  picture-galleries,  clubs,  restaurant  parties, 
subways !  '  Nothing  artificial  except  myself  and  my  work  !  And 
nothing  save  the  fear  of  rent  day  to  come  between  myself  and 
my  work ! ' 

"  Did  he  stay  there  long  ?  Not  he.  When  you  mix  too  much 
with  the  crowd,  you  are  commonplace  to  the  crowd — just  an 
ordinary  man  like  the  rest  of  them.  You  can  not  be  distin- 
guished, nor  can  your  name  arrest  and  arouse  when  they  see 
you  wearing  everyday  clothes  and  an  everyday  hat.  Even  in 
the  country  you  are  compelled  to  show  yourself  to  your  kind 
and  behave  like  any  ordinary  man.  So  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  for- 
sook the  country  and  went  to  Paris,  and  there  he  is  now.  He 
had  not  gone  to  Paris  when  he  wrote  this  book  of  truth  about 
himself;  but  the  young  man  who  had  been  a  decade  in  London 
is  the  same  young  man  of  to-day,  seven  years  later." 


BENNETT, 


March  11,  1911 
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''THE  GREAT  WHITE  WAY"  MORALIZED 

AN   EFFORT   to  express  the  life  of   Broadway  in  terms 
/-\      of  a  fourteenth-century  morality  play  seems  to  have 
-^     -*-  placed  its  audience  as  well  as  its  critics  rather  "  power- 
less between  two  worlds."    To  judge  it  as  morality,  or  as  musi- 
cal  comedy,   leaves  them  hesi-  

tating-.  "  Everywoman  "  is  the 
name  of  this  curious  offering 
by  the  late  Walter  Browne.  It 
had  much  heralding  before  its 
production  ;  the  author  himself 
gave  .a  melancholy  interest  by 
his  untimely  death  on  the  very 
•day  the  curtain  first  rose  on  it 
in  Hartford,  Conn.  By  the 
time  the  play  reached  its  met- 
ropolitan production  it  was  well 
on  the  way  to  favorable  accept- 
ance. The  Tribune's  critic  likes 
it  whole-heartedly.  The  Sun's 
lukewarmly,  T/ie  Times 's  hardly 
at  all.  "Everywoman,"  of 
course,  harks  back  to  "  Every- 
man," the  old  morality  that  Mr. 
Ben  Greet  introduced  to  this 
stage  in  the  charming  person  of 
Edith  Wynne  Matthison.  Like 
that  play  the  persons,  guised 
as    abstract   virtues    or    vices, 

"  thee  "  and  "  thou  "  each  other  in  affected  antique  speech.  An- 
tiquity knew  nothing,  or  has  left  no  record,  of  such  figures  as 
Bluff  and  Puff  and  Stuff,  parasites  of  the  theater,  or  of  Pert, 
Flirt,  Smiles,  Dimples,  Curls,  Curves,  Shape,  Shy,  Giggles, 
the  personnel  of  modern  musical  comedy.  The  persons  that 
surround  Everywoman — Youth,  Beauty,  Flattery,  Passion, 
Wealth,  etc.,  are  not  restricted  to  any  age  or  clime.  The 
Tribune's  critic  gives  this  general  account: 

"  Here,  then,  any  one  may  say,  is  an  experiment  of  an  unusual 
kind,  even  if  it  is  of  unusual  interest.  But  it  passes  the  bounds 
of  experiment  and  is  resolved  into  success.  Liberally  endowed 
with  every  adornment  that  can  make  it  attractive  to  the  eye, 
with  music  which  charms  and  instructs  the  ear,  and  with  a 
story  which  edifies  while  it  entertains,  '  Everywoman  '  avoids 
some  of  the  forms  which  go  to  the  making  of  modern  plays  and 


sets  up  forms  and  combinations  of  forms  with  a  result  all  its 
own.  The  author  had  courage  when  he  ventured  to  choose  this 
method  of  expression  ;  the  producing  manager,  Mr.  Savage, 
had  courage  when  he  undertook  the  presentation  of  what  many 
may  think  is  a  mixture  of  musical  comedy.  Empire  ballet,  and 
fourteenth-century  '  morality  play,'  because  the  risk  was  that 
the  piece  might  come  out  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  and 


THE    CIJMAX    OF    "  EVERYWOMAX'.S "    CAREER. 

At  a  supper  party  she  entertains  wealth  and  all  the  vices.     Youth,  seen  at  her  left,  beside  Age,  Ls  holding  high  revel. 
Beauty,  however,  is  dying  on  a  couch  at  the  side,  while  Conscience  stands  immovable  and  silenced. 

that  the  public  might  not  know  how  to  take  it.  But  the  public 
took  it  with  enthusiasm  at  the  Herald  Square  Theater  on  Mon- 
day night.  It  liked  the  'serious  business'  and  it  liked  the 
familiar  pictures  of  what  goes  for  New  York  life.  The  stage 
crowds,  a  dance  or  two,  snatches  of  song  relieved  the  audience 
from  any  suspicion  that  it  waS  being  subjected  to  moral  uplift 
of  undue  exaltation,  and  the  wary  Broadwayites  did  not  appear 
to  believe  that  the  piece  was  too  literary  for  their  favor." 

So  much  of  a  story  as  this  play  holds  in  solution  is  thus  stated : 

"  Everywoman,  urged  by  Flattery,  turns  from  Truth,  whom, 
indeed,  she  can  not  see  when  Flattery  speaks,  and  goes  forth 
upon  a  pilgrimage  in  Ciuest  of  love.  '  Come,'  she  says  to  her 
companions.  Youth,  and  Beauty,  and  Modesty,  'we  will  seek 
within  the  playhouses.  There  Youth  and  Beauty  \^-\\\  surely  be 
welcome,  and.  Modesty,  we  will  try  to  smuggle  thee  in  with 
us.     With  such  companions  Everyivoman  can  not   fail  to  find 

King  Love  the  First. ' 

"  Everywoman  goes  to  the 
city,  goes  on  the  stage,  becomes 
a  star,  lays  siege  to  the  hearts 
of  men  and  to  their  pockets, 
runs  the  race,  and  pays  the 
penalty.  Modesty  deserts  her. 
Beauty  dies.  Youth  leaves  her 
and  perishes.  Everywoman 
drops  into  poverty  and  the 
streets.  Truth  saves  her,  and 
she  returns  home,  where  she 
finds  Love  at  her  own  fireside. 


Be  merciful,  be  just,  be  fair. 
To  every  woman,  everywhere. 

Her  faults  are  many.     Nobody's  the 
blame! 

"  This  appears  to  be  the 
lesson  of  the  play.  It  is,  at 
all  events,  the  point  of  the 
epilog,  an  epilog  which  is 
spoken  by  Nobody,  who  also 
delivers  the  prolog  to  each  act 
or  canticle." 

It  is  **  a  curious  play  of  seri- 
ous  purpose,"   presented    in   a 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW  YEAR  DRAMATIZED. 

This  scene  in  tlie  "morality  play"  shows  the  carnival  of  New  Year's   Eve  that   fills   Broadway.    The   particular 
point  is  not  copied  from  life,  but  may  stand  for  any  of  the  numerous  "  lobster  palaces." 
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WALTER    111,. 


The  author  of  "Everywoman,"  who 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  day  his  play 
was  first  produced. 


very  liberal   spirit,  says  this  writer,  tho  his  confrere  on    The 
Sun  sees  this  in  the  work : 

"  The  personified  qualities  gave  occasions  for  puns,  in  which 
the  author  indulged  incessantly.  Much  of  the  humor  was  child- 
ish. All  of  it  was  obvious.  Some  of  it  possest  an  elusive  sil- 
liness that  might  have  made  the  most  attentive  intellect  ques- 
tion   its    powers.     Then    the    serious   sentiments   of   the   play 

reechoed  the  most  familiar 
copybook  ethics.  Undoubt- 
edly the  episodes  of  the  play 
derived  piquancy  from  this 
subject,  for  they  dealt  with 
that  popular  stage  appari- 
tion, the  repentant  Mag- 
dalen." 

The  attempt  to  realize 
Broadway  of  this  year  of 
grace  had  every  material  aid, 
says  The  Sun's  critic.    And^ 

"  It  was  in  this  particular 
that  the  performance  inter- 
ested its  first  New  York 
audience  most.  The  scenes, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  guided 
the  author's  pen.  His  efforts 
to  provide  striking  back- 
grounds appear  to  have 
molded  the  shape  of  his 
drama.  The  stage  of  a  the- 
ater, the  dining-room  of  an 
actress  after  the  play,  and 
Broadway — it  was  an  imag- 
inary street,  but  acted  like 
Broadway — on  New  Year's 
Eve  were  the  principal  pic- 
tures shown.  Visually  they 
were  highly  colored,  garish, 
and  with  their  multitudinous 
moving  figures  undeniably 
effective.     It  was  only  when  the  banality  of   the  spoken  text 

assailed  the  ear  that '  Everywoman  '  grew  intolerable 

"  The  interest  of  the  audience  which  was  held  by  the  unusual 
character  of  the  play  during  the  first  act— it  is  not  necessary 
to  call  them  '  canticles  '  even  if  the  author  does — dropt  heavily 
in  the  second,  flared  up  mildly  during  the  very  frank  supper 
scene  in  the  third  act,  and  found  its  loudest  expression  of  ap- 
proval after  the  fourth  act,  with  its  animated  view  of  Broad- 
way on  the  last  night  of  the  year.  The  musical  accompaniment 
written  by  Mr.  Chadwick  was  delightfully  illustrative  of  the 
incidents  it  illuminated,  but  much  more  distinguished  in  quality 
than  they  deserved.  It  was  this  score  which  helped  to  increase 
the  variety  of  the  performance.  There  is  a  little  bit  of  every- 
thing in  it,  from  'miracle  play  to  musical  comedy,  through 
melodrama  down  to  emotional  comedy  drama,  with  a  slight 
flavor  of  religious  pageantry." 

The  writer  in  The  Evening  Post  sees  something  wrong  with 
the  psychology  of  this  "  Morality,"  judged  as  morality,  saying: 

"  Innocent  persons,  unfamiliar  with  theatrical  wiles,  who  ex- 
pect to  find  in  it  something  closely  akin  to  the  ancient  morali- 
ties— a  first  cousin  to  '  Everyman,'  for  instance — will  be  sur- 
prized to  discover  how  far  a  word  may.  be  twisted  from  its 
original  significance.  Possibly  Mr.  Browne,  in  composing  the 
text,  was  inspired  with  the  ambition  of  creating  a  serious  work. 
The  sentiments  and  general  morality  of  his  play  are  wholly  un- 
exceptionable, if  terribly  trite,  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  idea  of  serious  endeavor  with  the  slatternly  verse,  the 
childish  plays  upon  words,  the  amateurish  confusion  of  symbol- 
istic and  actual  characters,  and  the  innumerable  tricks  so  pain- 
fully suggestive  of  time-worn  and  tawdry  theatricalism. 
Nothing  could  be  more  true  or  more  wholesome  than  the  profest 
theme,  that  the  woman  who  forgets  her  modesty,  abuses  her 
youth,  listens  to  flattery,  mistakes  passion  for  love,  and 
profligacy  for  happiness  will  come  to  a  bad  and  miserable  end, 
but  the  value  of  the  lesson  is  lessened  considerably  when,  at 
the  end,  the  soiled  outcast — after  a  very  tardy  repentance — is 
promptly  rewarded  by  reunion  with  a  true  lover  and  the  promise 
of  prolonged  domestic  peace  and  felicity.  This  is  not  a  proper 
finish  for  your  true  morality." 


A  COLLECTOR  WHO  MADE  THE  DEAD 
DAYS  LIVE  AGAIN 

So  MANY  people  are  "  collectors  "  in  these  days  that  we 
can  feel  sure  that  every  second  or  third  person  we  meet 
is  collecting  something.  The  mania  for  the  old  or  rare  or 
curious  touches  rich  and  poor,  according  to  their  means.  Many 
who  own  to  this  alluring  interest  are  now  feeling  a  personal 
loss  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle.  Her  books  on 
"  the  old  things  "  and  "  the  old  times  "  contain  nearly  all  the  in- 
formation an  intelligent  collector  can  wish  for.  "In  her  gra- 
cious company,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"  we  may  stray  into  old-time  gardens,  ponder  over  sun-dials  of 
yesterday,  feel  the  knob  of  the  tithing-man's  stock  in  a  meet- 
ing-house of  '  the  good  old  colony  days,'  dance  at  plantation 
feasts,  mourn  at  New  England  funerals,  grow  acquainted  with 
the  children  in  New  Amsterdam,  or  follow  the  fashions  of 
two  centuries  of  belles  and 
beaux."  It  would  be  difficult 
to  select  a  topic  of  vital 
import  in  colonial  days  that 
her  books  do  not  touch  upon, 
and,  says  our  enthusiastic 
writer,  "  as  if  this  were  not 
enough  to  be  grateful  for, 
the  author  has  drest  her 
facts  in  delightful  garb,  has 
thrown  about  them  the  spell 
of  her  own  enthusiasm,  has 
made  these  early  years  of 
the  nation  live  again  for 
every  reader."  The  slogan 
of  modern  history  students, 
"Back  to  the  sources,"  was 
not  neglected  by  her.  The 
writer  thus  enthuses: 

"There  is  no  mistaking 
the  interest  that  the  present 
takes  in  the  past.  Time  was, 
and  not  so  long  ago,  that 
marvelous  old  carved  ma- 
hogany moldered  in  barns 
and  kitchens,  that  rare  first 
editions   of  early   American 

books  dropt  to  pieces  in  for-       every  topic  of  vital  interest  connected 
gotten    cupboards,    that    old       with  our  colonial  days, 
china  of  no  little  value  served 

as  flower-pots  or  kitchen  ware.  Occasionally,  with  no  thought 
of  their  real  worth,  hut  merely  because  of  traditional  sentiment, 
some  things  were  preserved  through  the  centuries  since  James- 
town and  Plymouth  Rock.  Only  this  summer  did  the  chance 
guest  in  a  New  Hampshire  farmhouse  unearth  a  pewter  teapot 
and  a  first  edition  of  Joel  Barlow's  '  Columbiad  '  from  the  dust 
of  a  shed  chamber.  But  now,  be  it  a  pair  of  old  fire-dogs,  a 
cracked  bit  of  copper  luster,  a  tiny  chap-book,  or  a  tattered 
calash,  it  possesses  real  value  to  some  one.  Interest  in  the 
antique  is  genuine.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Earle  has  put  the  same  idea  de- 
lightfully when  she  says,  '  As  one  tired  century  has  grown  gray 
it  has  developed  an  interest  in  things  youthful- -in  the  begin- 
nings of  things.  Its  attitude  is  akin  to  that  of  an  old  man. 
still  in  health  and  clear-headed,  but  weary,  who  h?s  lived 
through  his  scores  of  crowded  years  of  action,  toil,  and  strife, 
and  seeks  in  the  last  days  of  his  life  a  serene  and  peaceful 
harbor.  There  is  something  of  mystery,  too,  in  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Something  which  then  makes  one  gaze,  retrospective 
and  comparative  rather  than  inquisitive,  into  the  future.'  " 

Mrs.  Earle  did  not  yield,  as  most  of  us  do,  we  are  told,  to 
the  easy  method  of  submission  to  preconceived  notions,  setting 
down  as  fact  what  one  has  heard.  •  "  To  the  average  man  the 
Puritan  is  a  stern,  crabbed  hypocrite,  or  at  least  a  cold,  aus- 
tere pietist,  in  sober  garments  of  unattractive  cut."     But — 

"  In  '  Two  Centuries  of  Costume  '  we  find  quite  another  pic- 
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Whose    books    touch    upon    almost 
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ture.  The  author  deplores  the  tendency  to  dress  the  '  gray  old 
Gospeller,  sour  as  midwinter,'  in  the  conglomerate  and  make- 
shift clothes  of  historical  plays  and  tableaux.  The  somber 
garments  of  the  early  Puritans  were  labeled  '  sad-colored,'  it  is 
true.  Buc '  sad-color,'  we  are  told,  was  not  dismal  or  dull,  save 
in  name.  '  It  was  brown  in  tone,  and  brown  is  warm  and  cheer- 
ful. Old  England  itself  was  garbed  in  honest  russet.'  And 
when  we  learn  that  these  sturdy  pioneers  were  '  gay  with  the 
bright  stammel-red  of  their  waistcoats  and  the  grain-red  linings 
of  mandilions,  scarlet-capped  were  they  and  enlivened  with 
many  a  great  scarlet-hooded  cloak,'  then  even  Plymouth  streets 
look  more  inviting." 

Any  youngster  who  is  confronted  with  the  task  of  "  getting 
up  "  a  composition  on  the  manners  and  conduct  of  his  or  her 
peers  in  the  days  of  Washington  will  need  Mrs.  Earle's  "  Child 
Life."    We  read: 

"  In  this  book,  she  tells  about  the  ways  and  dress,  manners 
and  customs,  education  and  upbringing,  of  the  little  persons  of 
all  the  different  colonies  and  classes.  For,  in  those  days,  class 
distinctions  most  certainly  existed  in  America,  even  if  they  are 
supposed  to  have  gone  out  of  existence  to-day.  She  even  goes 
into  details  concerning  the  lives  and  adventures  of  certain  his- 
torical misses  and  masters." 


THE  EVIL  OF  TOO  MUCH  PRINT 

ENGLAND,  so  much  of  it  at  least  as  found  itself  listening, 
must  have  felt  a  shock  at  being  called  "  the  land  of  that 
miserable  thing,  the  printed  book."  To  assail  the  in- 
vention of  printing  which  we  have  been  carefully  taught  to  look 
at  as  one  of  man's  greatest  blessings  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats's  way 
of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  voice  has  fallen  into 
neglect  as  a  vehicle  for  communicating  literature.  Literature 
is  either  read  in  silence  or  sung  in  incoherence,  he  points  out, 
and  the  sung  or  spoken  traditional  literature,  once  existing  all 
over  the  world,  has  passed  away,  except  for  a  few  isolated 
places  like  the  west  of  Ireland.  We  are  now  so  used  to  reading 
our  poetry  in  books  that  we  scarcely  think  of  it  in  connection 
with  speech  or  song.  Even  when  it  is  sung,  it  suffers  from 
what  Mr.  Yeats  regards  as  another  "  deadly  foe  " — music. 
"  How  can  true  poetry  be  written  to  music,"  he  asks,  "  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  word  '  love  '  must  be  drawled  out  with  15 
o's  ?  "  His  words,  uttered  at  a  causerie  in  the  Little  Theater 
in  London,  are  taken  up  editorially  by  the  London  Times,  which 
admits  that  "  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  our  very  language  proves, 
that  we  regard  the  art  of  words  as  an  art,  not  of  speech,  but 
of  writing."    This  writer  goes  on : 

"  We  call  it  literature,  as  if  it  were  born  rn  letters,  not  in 
words.  And  yet  poetry  in  all  its  forms  is  a  glorification  of 
speech,  and  was  developed  originally  out  of  speech  and  out  of 
the  effort  to  make  it  more  beautiful  and  expressive  to  the 
hearer.  The  invention  of  printing  was,  after  all,  a  purely 
mechanical  device,  like  the  gramophone ;  its  uses  are  obvious, 
and  it  can  do  no  possible  harm  where  it  is  employed  for  pur- 
poses that  are  not  artistic.  We  can,  for  instance,  read  the 
works  of  Herbert  Spencer  in  print  without  losing  any  of  their 
effect,  for  they  are  pure  thought;  and  print  is  a  convenient 
means  of  communicating  the  writer's  thoughts  to  his  readers. 
But  no  work  of  art  is  pure  thought.  Every  work  of  art  is  ad- 
drest  to  an  audience,  and  it  employs  its  own  peculiar  means  of 
address.  Poetry  employs  speech,  and  addresses  the  mind 
through  the  ear,  not  through  the  eye.  It  has  a  material  beauty 
of  sound,  like  music,  which  has  been  developed  by  its  appeal  to 
the  ear;  and  without  this  material  beauty,  which  is  always  a 
means  of  expression,  it  loses  its  expressive  power  and  ceases 
to  be  art.  The  poet,  in  spite  of  the  modern  predominance  of 
the  printed  book,  does  not  write,  but  speaks  or  sings;  and  if 
once  he  forgets  to  speak  or  sing  and  is  content  to  compose  as  if 
he  were  writing  only  for  readers,  like  a  philosopher  or  a  man 
of  science,  he  loses  his  peculiar  power." 

A  great  deal  of  modern  poetry,  and  indeed  of  all  modern  lit- 
erature, has  suffered  from  the  divorce  between  speech  and 
writing  produced  by  this  predominance  of  the  printed  book. 
Mr.  Yeats  included  most  of  the  modern  drama  in  his  sweeping 


condemnation,  because  the  "  dramatist  had  been  called  upon  to 
play  the  part  of  the  economist."  In  this  respect  "an  incom- 
parable artist  had  been  lost  to  the  enemy  in  Mr.  Galsworthy." 
John  Masefield,  the  writer  of  "  Nan  "  and  "  Pompey  the  Great  " 
^so  far  unknown  to  our  stage — is  called  "  the  only  playwright 
who  made  beautiful  speech  his  ceaseless  study."  The  Times 
sticks  to  its  indictment  of  the  printed  book,  saying: 

"  The  poet  forgets  his  audience,  since  he  has  no  audience,  but 
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The  Irish  poet  who  complains  that  we  are  now  so  "  used  to 
reading  our  poetry  in  books  that  we  scarcely  think  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  speech  or  song." 

only  readers  ;  forgets  the  material  beauty  of  sound  and  all  those 
arts  of  composition  which  are  necessary  so  long  as  the  artist 
speaks  to  an  audience.  '  The  Excursion,'  for  instance,  is  evi- 
dently a  poem  that  was  written  to  be  read,  not  spoken,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  read  for  that  very  reason.  Wordsworth,  when  he 
wrote  it,  must  have  forgotten  that  poetry  should  be  addrest  to 
the  ear.  There  are  long  passages  of  it  in  which  he  seems  to 
be,  not  speaking,  but  thinking,  and  in  which  his  thought  is  not 
addrest  to  any  one,  and  therefore  has  clothed  itself  in  no  artis- 
tic form.  The  very  verse  shows  a  constant  tendency  to  degen- 
erate into  the  mere  prose  of  thought.  It  ceases  to  be  glorified 
speech,  and  ceases  even  to  be  speech  at  all.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  matter  is  often  rambling  and  incoherent,  because  the 
poet  knows  that  what  he  has  to  say  will  be  read  at  leisure  and 
not  listened  to  by  an  audience  impatient  of  any  irrelevance. 
In  fact.  Wordsworth  was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
altogether  for  readers  in  all  his  natural  faults.  If  he  had  been 
forced  to  test  his  poetry  on  an  audience  he  would  have  corrected 
these  faults,  and  would  not,  surely,  have  lost  his  poetic  power 
so  many  years  before  his  death. 

"  No  one,  of  course,  would  propose  that  poetry  should  cease 
to  be  printed;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  writers  and  readers 
alike  should  not  be  on  their  guard  against  the  growing  divorce 
between  literature  and  speech.  We  can  all  of  us  learn  to  judge 
poetry  more  by  its  effect  when  it  is  spoken,  and  we  can  learn 
to  speak  it  properly.  The  effort  to  do  that  should  have  a  good 
effect  not  only  on  our  poetry  but  on  our  speech,  for  that  also 
has  degenerated  owing  to  its  divorce  from  literature.  We  think 
of  speech  now  as  a  purely  utilitarian  thing,  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication, not  as  a  means  of  expression.  If  children  were  all 
trained  to  speak  poetry  well  they  would  understand  that  in 
poetry  it  is  a  means  of  expression,  and  that  its  expressive 
power  depends  upon  the  clean  and  precise  enunciation  both  of 
vowels  and  of  consonants." 


BRITISH  ALARM  AT  MORMON  INVASION 

MORMONISM  has  assumed  such  proportions  in  England 
that  a  conference  on  the  subject  was  held  in  London 
on  February  10,  organized  by  the  Preventive  and  Res- 
cue Committee  of  the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers. 
There  it  was  disclosed  that  there  are  over  eleven  hundred  Mor- 
mon officials  in_  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  distributed  last 
year  five  and  a  half  million  tracts  and  held  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  meetings.  The  conference  was  attended  by  represent- 
atives of  a  great  variety  of  religious  and  charitable  societies, 
the  principal  speaker  being  Mr.  Hans  Freece,  who  went  to 
England  from  America  as  representative  of  the  Interdenomin- 
ational Council  of  Women — a  society  which  has  endeavored  to 
arouse  public  opinion  against  Mormonism  and  the  Mormon 
propaganda.  He  enlarged  "  on  the  insidious  and  far-reaching 
influence  exercised  by  the  Mormons  in  America  as  a  political 
and  commercial  force,"  according  to  the  statement  made  by 
The  Guardian  (London),  an  organ  of  the  Established  Church. 
Mr.  Freece,  who  is  the  son  of  Mormon  parents,  dwelt  more 
especially  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the  question.  The  Guardian 
reporting  him  thus : 

"  In  regard  to  the  propaganda  now  being  carried  on  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Freece  gave  the  following  figures  from  the  Official 
Report  of  the  Mormon  Mission  in  Great  Britain  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1910 : 

Total  of  Mormon  officials  in  Great  Britain 1,178 

Number  of  strangers'  houses  visited 68,139 

Tracts  distributed 5,588,415 

Books           " 116,422 

Standard  church  works  distributed 1,948 

Meetings  held 14,766 

Polygamy  was  not  preached  in  England  for  fear  of  the  police, 
and  Mormonism  could  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
white-slave  traffic.  There  were  a  few  men  among  the  converts, 
but  the  majority  were  women  and  girls  who  were  induced  to 
emigrate  by  promises  of  higher  wages  and  better  position,  or 
were  led  to  do  so  by  misplaced  religious  enthusiasm  and  infatu- 
ation for  individual  teachers.  Police  intervention  could  only  be 
invoked  when  there  was  actual  violation  of  the  law.  The  best 
course,  Mr.  Freece  considered,  would  be  to  keep  Mormon  mis- 
sionaries out  of  the  country.  The  Prussian  Government  had 
issued  a  decree  authorizing  their  expulsion  from  Prussia,  and 
in  several  instances  this  had  been  acted  upon.  Austria  had 
followed  the  example  of  Prussia,  and  in  Holland  a  warning  had 
been  placed  by  the  Government  in  the  newspapers  advising  in 
cases  of  enticement  that  before  leaving  the  country  application 
for  information  should  be  made  to  the  Central  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of  Women  in  Amsterdam." 

In  dealing  with  the  propagandist  methods  of  the  missionaries 
Mr.  Freece  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  the  missionaries— 
frequently,  tho  not  invariably,  in  clerical  dress— began  by  visit- 
ing the  servants  of  a  household  and  inviting  them  to  meetings, 
where  they  were  made  extremely  welcome,  and  to  which  they 
were  encouraged  to  bring  friends. "     Further : 

"  Remonstrances  from  mistresses  were  represented  as  relig- 
ious persecution,  and  suggestions  that  it  would  be  better  to 
give  up  the  situation  and  go  to  live  with  '  the  Saints  '  soon  fol- 
lowed. Money  was  supplied  for  the  journey  to  America,  and 
the  debt  thus  incurred  was  often  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
return." 

The  Guardian,  in  its  editorial  column,  adds  these  further 
remarks : 

'•  That  there  are  over  eleven  hundred  Mormon  officials  in  Great 
Britain,  that  last  year  they  distributed  more  than  five  and  a 
half  million  tracts,  and  held  nearly  fifteen  thousand  meetings, 
are  facts  not  to  be  gainsaid,  since  they  are  taken  from  the  offi- 
cial report  of  the  Mormon  *  Mission  '  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  all  this  activity  goes  for  nothing.  It  is 
bound  to  achieve  a  certain  success,  and  it  is  significant  that  the 


propaganda  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  enticement  of  young 
women  of  the  less  educated  and  reflective  classes.  It  has  al- 
ways been  suspected  that  'plural  marriage'  has  not  been  aban- 
doned by  the  '  Latter-day  Saints,'  despite  the  assurances  that 
were  necessary  before  Utah  could  be  admitted  as  a  State  of 
the  Union,  and  we  are  now  assured  that,  however  carefully  it 
may  be  concealed,  it  remains  the  central  doctrine  of  Mormon- 
ism. In  Prussia  and  Austria  Mormon  missionaries  are  liable 
to  expulsion,  and  no  very  advanced  morality  is  necessary  to 
suggest  that  this  is  the  best  course.  No  country  can  be  ex- 
pected to  allow  in  its  midst  a  propaganda  opposed  to  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  right  and  wrong." 


MORALS    TAUGHT  BY  STEREOPTICON 

TEACHING  morals  by  machinery  may  seem  an  ultra- 
modern evasion  of  the  natural  methods ;  but  when  that 
machine  is  the  stereopticon,  its  employers  declare  that 
"  no  mere  machine  ever  invented  has  equaled  in  importance 
this  invention  in  education."  The  need  of  supplementing  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  churches  by  moral  instruction  in 
the  schools  led  to  the  invention  of  the  method.  This  need  kept 
Mr.  Milton  Fairchild,  so  he  says,  "  at  the  drudgery  of  inven- 
tion," and  brought  him  the  assistance  of  the  best  thinkers 
among  American  educators.  In  the  New  York  Evening  Post  he 
gives  us  "  the  foundation  idea  "  of  what  he  calls  "  visual  instruc- 
tion in  morals. "    Thus: 

"  The  boys  and  girls  discuss  morals  among  themselves  vehe- 
mently when  something  happens  in  their  own  world  having 
morality  involved.  I  have  seen  a  crowd  of  twenty  boys  as  ex- 
cited as  a  political  meeting  of  men  because  one  boy  refused  to 
give  up  a  marble  he  had  found  which  another  claimed  he  had 
lost.  After  prolonged  study  and  observation,  it  was  decided 
that  we  would  photograph  these  incidents  in  the  real  world  of 
the  boys  and  girls  themselves,  make  lantern-slides  of  them, 
throw  them  on  the  screen  life-size,  and  have  stereopticon  les- 
sons in  morals.  We  believed  that  if,  while  the  incident  in  which 
the  children  are  naturally  interested  from  the  standpoint  of 
morals  was  on  the  screen,  we  joined  the  adult  intelligence  to 
the  discussion,  it  would  not  be  an  unwelcome  enlightenment. 
And  so  it  has  proved.  One  boy  called  the  '  illustrated  lesson  in 
morals  '  entitled  '  What  I  Am  Going  to  Do  When  I  Grow  Up  ' 
a  '  grand  oration. '  A  high-school  boy  wrote  that  '  The  True 
Sportsman  '  was  the  best  lecture  he  had  ever  heard  save  Bryan's 
'  The  Prince  of  Peace.'  You  should  sit  among  a  thousand  boys 
and  girls  and  feel  them  respond  when  the  stereopticon  is  work- 
ing well  and  picture  after  picture,  from  reality  and  from  their 
own  world,  come  on  for  interpretation.  Only  five  of  these  les- 
sons from  lantern-slides  have  as  yet  been  prepared.  But  ex- 
periments extending  over  four  years,  in  territory  including  the 
entire  United  States,  before  an  aggregate  audience  of  about 
150,000  boys  and  girls,  in  public  and  private  schools  and  in 
churches,  have  proved  that  these  '  illustrated  lessons  in  morals, ' 
when  well  given,  '  produce  results  in  thought  and  conduct ' — to 
quote  the  opinion  of  Superintendent  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  of 
Baltimore." 

So  many  leading  educators  have  adopted  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  this  visual  instruction  that  already  the   organization  of  a 
national  institution  for  the  production  of  a  complete  series  of  , 
about  sixty  of  these  illustrated  lessons  is  far  advanced.     The 
plan  is  as  follows: 

"  It  is  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  twenty 
educational  directors,  and  its  funds  in  the  control  of  seven 
finance  trustees ;  $500,000  will  be  needed  as  an  endowment.  A 
small,  permanent  faculty  will  be  kept  at  work  completing  and 
keeping  in  useful  form  a  course  of  about  sixty  illustrated  lessons 
— twenty  for  lower  grammar,  twenty  for  upper  grammar,  and 
twenty  for  high  schools.  Systematic  and  prolonged  search  will 
be  made  throughout  the  world  for  photographs  of  human  events 
that  will  enable  these  illustrated  lessons  to  teach  the  wisdom 
of  experience. 

"  The  distribution  of  lantern-slides  and  texts  to  schools,  for 
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use  by  local  teachers,  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  schools,  but 
the  rentals  will  be  placed  as  low  as  possible.  The  institution 
is  to  be  strictly  an  educational  philanthropy  for  the  moral  in- 
struction of  boys  and  girls." 

Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  Columbia,  gives  this  interesting  testi- 
mony to  the  work  that  these  lessons  do: 

"  They  present  to  youth   the  organized   morality   which   is 
guiding  the  adult  world  and  into  which  youth  is  maturing. 
Youth  is  breaking  away  from  obedience  to  individuals,    and 
turning  to  this  organized  morality  as  author- 
ity.      These    illustrated    lessons    in    morals 
present   real   experience  in  the    photographs 
and  the  wisdom  of  experience    in  the  texts. 
Youth  needs   this    knowledge,  provision    for 
the  supply  of  which  has  never  been  made  in 
the  whole  history  of  moral  education." 


WHERE  THEOLOGICAL   STUDENTS 
COME  FROM 


: 


The  ways    and 
propagating  this 


means  of   establishing  and 
enterprise  are  thus  given : 


"  There  have  been  some  unusual  financial 
sacrifices.  Mrs.  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild, 
when  vice-director  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  School,  Albany,  paid  out  of  her  sal- 
ary $5,000  for  the  expenses  involved  in  ex- 
periments. I  gave  my  time  and  all  the 
money  I  had.  The  schools  themselves  have 
paid  out  in  lecture  fees  and  expenses  about 
$5,000  for  this  moral  instruction  because  they 
want  it.  But  a  national  scope  could  not  have 
been  given  this  work  had  not  a  business  man 
taken  hold  with  a  liberal  purse.  Mr.  Bernard 
N.  Baker,  of  Baltimore,  on  his  own  interest 
in  moral  education,  had  a  lecture  given  in 
the  Baltimore  City  College  on  November, 
1908,  and  saw  for  himself  the  possibilities 
of  a  work  of  national  importance.  He  likes 
to  do  things  on  a  large  scale,  and  put  in 
$10,000  to  print  the  texts  and  make  up  nu- 
merous sets  of  lantern-slides  for  all  five 
lessons.  High-school  lessons — '  The  Gentle- 
man,' 100  slides;  'Personal  and  National 
Thrift,'  100  slides;  'The  True  Sportsman,' 
100  slides.  Upper  grammar  school— '  What 
When  I'm  Grown  Up,'  70 
What   Men    Think    About 


TIJOHNTO.V    B.    PENFIELO, 

Whose  Statistics  tell  us  that  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.'s  provide  more  candidates  for 
the  pulpit  than  the  theological  schools. 


slides.     Lower 
Boys'    Fights,' 


I'm  Going  to  Do 
grammar  school— 
50  slides. 

"  There  ought  to  be  sixty  of  these  morality  lessons. 

"  Then  local  distribution  centers  were  established  as  follows, 
to  make  the  work  of  national  importance  : 

"For  the  East,  903  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"  South,  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Tennessee  ; 
Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

"  Central  West,  Principals,  Projection  Club  ;  Principal  F.  L. 
Morse,  812  Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

"  Pacific  Coast,  Department  of  Education,  University  of 
California;  Prof.  C.  E.  Rugh,  Berkeley.  Cal." 

The  list  of  educational  directors,  to  be  later  increased  to 
twenty,  include  Edward  Franklin  Buchner,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Nathaniel  Butler,  University  of  Chicago ;  Phil- 
ander Priestly  Claxton,  University  of  Tennessee;  Milton  Fair- 
child,  A.B.,  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Henry  Churchill  King,  president 
of  OberJin  College ;  Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  Yale  University ; 
Michael  Vincent  O'Shea,  Wisconsin  University ;  David  Snedden, 
Boston,  Mass.  ;  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Maty 
Emma  Woolley,  president  of  Mount  Holyoke  College ;  A.  Dun- 
can Yocum,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

England  has  also  manifested  an  interest  in  the  scheme : 

"  On  February  13,  in  London,  at  the  Victoria  Institute,  a 
special  meeting  arranged  by  Mrs.  Margarette  R.  Torry,  for 
the  presentation  of  this  'American  Model  Lesson  in  Morals,' 
attracted  so  much  keen  interest  that  it  was  impossible  to  sup- 
ply invitations  to  meet  the  demand.  The  Board  of  Education 
at  Whitehall  has  asked  for  a  repetition  of  the  illustrated  lesson 
on  March  15  before  a  meeting  of  teachers.  But  interest  in 
this  American  visual  instruction  in  morals  is  keen  among  lead- 
ing educators  the  world  over." 


HE  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  more  than  the  college,  it  appears,  has 
been  instrumental  in  contributing  to  the  increase  in 
growth  of  the  Christian  ministry  during  the  past  decade. 
This  fact  is  made  clear  by  the  statistics  brought  together  by 
Mr.  Thornton  B.  Penfield,  the  Secretary  for  Theological  Schools 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  They  were  originally  published 
in  The  Intercollegian  (December)  and  have 
been  studied  and  commented  on  by  several 
religious  journals.  A  concise  summary  given 
by  The  Churchman  (New  York)  shows  that 
Mr.  Penfield's  figures  cover  forty  years  from 
1870  to  1910,  and  144  seminaries,  of  which  24 
are  Lutheran,  23  Presbyterian,  22  Methodist, 
20  Baptist,  16  Protestant  Episcopalian,  10 
Congregationalist,  10  Christian,  6  Reformed, 
and  13  unspecified.  In  1870  there  were  re- 
corded 3,254  students  in  seminaries,  but  the 
number  increased  steadily  till,  in  1895,  it 
reached  a  total  of  6,616.  A  marked  decline 
followed  in  the  next  seven  years,  the  year 
1902  being  able  to  record  but  5,410,  with 
108  women,  the  latter  chiefly  in  Baptist  and 
Christian  institutions.  The  Churchman  gives 
these  further  figures : 

"  In  the  last  eight  years  there  has  been  a 
reasonably  steady  advance  till  in  1910  the 
total  was  reached  of  7,587  men,  with  312" 
women  of  whom  164,  more  than  half,  are 
found  in  Baptist  institutions,  and  63  in  the 
Christian  seminaries.  The  Protestant  Epis-^ 
copal  and  the  Reformed  seminaries  are,  how- 
ever, the  only  ones  which  report  no  women 
students.  Of  men  the  Baptists  have  1,665;. 
the  Lutherans,  1,099;  the  Methodists,  1,188; 
the  Presbyterians,  1,161;  the  Christians,  675;  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  510  ;  our  own  seminaries,  424. 

"  Since  1905  the  increase  has  been  marked  and  steady.  Mr. 
Penfield  attributes  this,  and  The  Biblical  World  (Chicago) 
thinks  '  in  large  part  justly,'  to  the  efforts  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  other  organizations,  to  interest  young  men  of  the  country 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  of  missions.  But  it  is  curious, 
when  the  activity  and  success  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment is  considered,  to  find  how  relatively  small  a  part  of  the 
increase  is  found  in  what  The  Biblical  World  calls  the  '  gradu- 
ate schools'  of  theology,  that  is,  those  institutions  which  require 
either  for  admission  or  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  their 
courses,  a  college  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  intellectual 
training. 

"  Of  the  144  institutions  covered  by  Mr.  Penfield's  researches. 
The  Biblical  World  finds  that  some  56  are  of  this  character^ 
and  it  has  made  a  separate  compilation  of  their  statistics,  which 
it  presents  in  tabular  comparison  with  those  of  the  non-gradu- 
ate schools,  eliminating,  so  far  as  its  sources  of  information 
make  it  practicable,  the  women  students  from  the  tabulation. 
The  result  of  this  study  is  not  altogether  reassuring.  The 
general  tendency  seems  to  be  here  what  we  have  remarked  in 
recent  ordinations  in  the  English  Church,  to  an  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  non-academic  graduates.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  figures  do  not  claim  more  than  approximate 
correctness.  Between  1880  and  1895  the  gain  was  almost  wholly 
in  the  '  graduate  schools.'  In  the  former  year  students  in  the 
•  non-graduate  schools  '  outnumbered  those  in  the  '  graduate'  2,- 
813  to  2,140.  Fifteen  years  later  the  '  non-graduate  '  schools 
had  lost  264  students,  while  the  '  graduate  '  schools  had  gained 
1,927.  The  latter  then  counted  4,067  to  the  former's  2,549. 
The  '  graduate  '  schools  have  never  since  attained  this  total.  In 
the  next  ten  years  their  decline  was  very  rapid.  In  1905  they 
counted  only  3,422.  Meantime  the  '  non-graduate  '  schools  had 
also  suffered  a  loss,  but  not  so  large,  their  students  numbering 
2,077.  This  was  the  low-water  mark  for  either  class.  But  the 
increase  in  the  '  graduate  '  schools  has  since  been  comparatively 
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slight.  They  have  gained,  indeed,  year  by  year,  but  they 
counted  in  1910,  accorc^ing  to  the  reckoning  of  The  Biblical 
World,  only  3,815  students,  a  gain  of  393.  The  '  non-graduate  ' 
schools  meantime  had  increased  their  numbers  to  3,772,  a  gain 
of  1,495  ;  or  of  almost  four  to  the  '  graduate  '  schools'  one.  The 
'non-graduate'  schools  have  now  very  much  the  largest  number 
of  students  in  their  history ;  the  '  graduate  '  schools  have  not 
yet  recovered  the  position  that  they  held  fifteen  years  ago." 

Both  The  Churchman  and  The  Biblical  World  think  that 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
crease should  be  so  largely  in  the  "  non-graduate  "  schools.  The 
latter  declares  that  it  is  "  not  yet  time  to  relax  effort  to  interest 
the  college  students  of  the  country  in  the  opportunities  which 
the  Christian  ministry  offers  for  lives  of  worth  and  usefulness." 
The  Churchinan  agrees  with  the  Baptist  journal  that  there  "  is 
still  an  inadequately  satisfied  demand  for  men  in  the  Christian 
ministry  who  have  had  that  fuller  preparation  for  its  work 
which  can  be. obtained,  as  a  rule,  only  by  a  college  course,  fol- 
lowed by  three  or  more  years  of  special  preparation  for  the 
ministry."  The  Churchman  takes  up  the  question  of  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  seminaries  and  the  effect  of  size  on  efficiency : 

"  With  16  seminaries  for  424  students,  according  to  Mr,  Pen- 
field's  tables,  we  have  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  27  stu- 
dents to  each,  considerably  less  than  the  average  class  at  the 
General  Seminary,  and  the  smallest  average  for  any  of  the  re- 
ligious bodies  embraced  in  Mr.  Penfield's  study.  In  the 
Reformed  seminaries  the  average  was  30 ;  in  the  unclassified, 
45;  among  the  Lutherans  and  Presbyterians,  50;  among  the 
Congregationalists,  51;  with  the  Methodists,  54;  with  the 
Christians,  67,  and  with  the  Baptists,  83,  or  more  than  3  to  our 
1.  This  reckoning  takes  no  account  of  the  woman  students, 
who  are  found  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  seminaries  with 
largest  male  attendance.  In  a  general  way  it  can  be  said  with 
assurance  that  those  bodies  which  have  maintained  the  highest 
standards  of  scholarship  for  the  ministry  have  the  smaller 
seminaries. " 


NEW  BASIS  OF  CATHOLIC  STATISTICS 

NEXT  YEAR  the  reports  of  our  national  statistician  upon 
the  Catholic  population  will  contain  some  results  that 
may  seem  surprizing,  unless  a  recent  decree  of  the 
Church  is  borne  in  mind.  So  we  are  warned  by  America  (New 
York),  a  leading  Catholic  journal,  referring  to  the  decree  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Sacramental  Discipline,  published 
in  Rome,  August  8,  1910,  laying  down  new  instructions  regard- 
ing the  age  at  which  Catholic  children  are  to  be  admitted  to 
First  Holy  Communion.  The  age  is  not  given  by  this  journal, 
but  it  is  evidently  set  at  a  time  of  earlier  youth  than  now  ob- 
served, since  America  warns  us  that  there  will  be  an  "  immense 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  admitted  to  First  Communion 
in  parishes  throughout  the  country  for  some  years  to  come." 
The  effect  upon  statistical  returns  may  be  seen  when  a  survey 
is  made  of  the  methods  now  in  vogue  at  the  National  Census 
Bureau.  America  gives  us  this  clear  statement  of  the  differ- 
ent methods  which  have  arrived  at  results  of  considerable  vari- 
ation, to  which  our  annual  statistical  article  has  called  atten- 
tion.   Thus : 

"  As  will  be  remembered.  Dr.  Henry  King  Carroll,  when 
charged  with  the  enumeration  of  the  religious  bodies  of  the 
United  States  in  preparation  for  the  Eleventh  Census  (1890), 
thought  out  a  scheme  by  which  he  might  square  the  circle  of 
the  many  '  religions  '  represented  in  this  country.  In  the  col- 
lection of  the  statistics  of  religious  bodies  the  pastors  and 
clerks  of  the  individual  church  organizations  were  instructed 
generally  to'  include  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  concerning  com- 
municants or  members  '  all  who  are  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  ordinance«of  communion  in  those  denominations  which  ob- 
serve it,  and  all  members  in  other  denominations.' 

"  Such  a  restriction  involved  a  tremendous  cutting  in  the 
total  of  the  Catholic  population  since  it  excluded,  naturally, 
all  children  baptized,  and  therefore  members  of  the  Church, 
who  had  not  yet  been  admitted  to  First  Communion,  as  well  as 


the  considerable  number  of  non-practising  Catholics,  who  had 
not  formally  by  word  or  act  renounced  the  Church  into  which 
they  were  baptized.  The  unfairness  of  the  thing  was  com- 
mented on,  yet  despite  representations  made  in  the  proper 
quarter  a  similar  unacceptable  standard  was  adopted  by  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  Census  of  1910.  The  explanation  given 
by  S.  N.  D.  North,  then  Director  of  the  Census  Bureau,  was : 
'  that  in  order  that  the  statistics  of  all  the  denominations  may 
be  uniform  it  will  be  necessary  to  request  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  to  accept  the  census  basis,  and  report  the  number  of 
communicants,  instead  of  reporting  the  "  population."  ' 

"  Archbishop  Glennon,  of  St.  Louis,  was  delegated  by  the 
Archbishops  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  Census 
Bureau,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  last  enumeration 
as  far  as  Catholics  were  concerned.  In  keeping  with  recom- 
mendations made  at  a  meeting  of  Archbishops,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, April  11,  1907,  his  Grace  of  St.  Louis,  in  a  letter  of 
instructions  sent  to  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States,  suggested : 
'  That  the  Catholic  census  as  reported  by  the  various  dioceses 
include  also  the  children  and  infants  baptized,  as  has  been  cus- 
tomary. Advice  may  be  made  to  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  that,  if  it  does  not  wish  to  include  the  children  in  this 
enumeration,  15  per  cent,  deduction  from  the  Catholic  census 
may  be  made  as  representing  children.' 

"  The  Director  of  the  Census  Bureau  did  make  the  15-per-cent. 
deduction  from  the  enumeration  as  returned  by  the  chanceries 
of  the  various  dioceses,  and  we  had,  in  consequence,  last  year 
the  strange  anomaly  of  two  widely  differing  census  reports, 
each  claiming  to  emanate  from  the  same  authoritative  Catholic 
sources:  that  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  affirming 
the  Catholic  population  to  be  12,304,173;  and  that  of  the  Wilt- 
zius  '  OflBcial  Catholic  Directory,'  giving  the  'total  Catholic 
population  '  as  about  14,347,027." 

The  Wiltzius  Directory  was  not  published  in  time  for  us  to 
give  the  returns  from  the  Catholic  enumeration  in  our  annual 
article.  It  has  since  appeared  and  gives  the  total  of  14,618,761 
Catholics  in  the  United  States.  This  further  summary  of  its 
statements  is  given  by  The  Catholic  News  (New  York) : 

"  A  glance  through  the  1911  Directory  shows  that  there  are 
17,084  Catholic  priests  in  continental  United  States,  12,650 
being  secular  clergy  and  4,434  being  members  of  the  various 
religious  orders.  Comparing. the  number  of  clergy  with  last 
year's  report  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  gain  of  534. 
Among  the  hierarchy  there  have  been  very  few  deaths  during 
the  year,  the  number  of  archbishops  being  twelve  since  the 
death  of  the  venerable  Philadelphia  prelate  and  the  ijumber  of 
bishops  having  increased  from  88  to  97.  Quite  a  number  of 
vacant  sees  were  filled  during  the  year  and  several  auxiliary 
bishops  appointed. 

"  That  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  clergy  are  active  year 
in  and  year  out  can  be  proven  from  the  figures  of  Catholic 
churches.  According  to  the  Wiltzius  publication  there  are  in 
this  country  9,017  churches  with  resident  priests  and  4,441  mis- 
sion churches,  that  is,  churches  which  are  supplied  from  neigh- 
boring parishes.  The  grand  total  of  churches  is  13,461.  This 
shows  a  gain  of  257  churches  during  the  past  year. 

"Another  interesting  set  of  figures  found  in  the  Directory 
shows  that  Catholic  education  is  not  neglected  in  this  country. 
The  1911  Directory  gives  a  list  of  4,972  parochial  schools  with 
an  attendance  of  1,270,131.  A  healthy  gain  is  shown  in  the 
number  of  school-children,  the  previous  year's  school  attend- 
ance being  1,237,251.  In  addition  to  the  4,972  parochial  schools 
there  are  225  colleges  for  boys  and  696  academies  for  girls, 
proving  that  institutions  for  higher  learning  are  not  wanting 
among  Catholics  of  this  country.  There  are,  furthermore.  82 
ecclesiastical  seminaries  with  6,969  aspirants  to  the  holy 
priesthood." 

From  the  Directory  it  is  possible  to  see  the  distribution  of 
Catholic  population : 

"New  York  ranks  highest  with  2,758,171;  Pennsylvania  is 
second,  having  1,527,239;  Illinois  follows  in  third  place  with 
M46,400;  Massachusetts  is  fourth  with  1,380,921;  Ohio  stands 
fifth,  having  694,271 ;  Louisiana  boasts  of  557,431 ;  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  has  540,956 ;  Michigan,  536  107 ;  New  Jersey,  495,- 
000  ;  Missouri,  452,703  ;  Minnesota,  441.081 ;  California,  391,500 ; 
Connecticut,  378,854  ;  Texas,  295,917  ;  Maryland,  260,000 ;  Rhode 
Island,  251,000;  Iowa,  242.109;  Indiana,  223,978;  Kentucky, 
147,607;  New  Mexico,  127,000;  New  Hampshire,  126,034; 
Maine,  123,547 ;  Nebraska,  122,510;  Kansas,  110,108;  Colorado, 
99,485." 


PS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 


ELECTRIC   PLEASURE-CARS 

MOTORISTS  in  general  have  probal)ly 
been  unmindful  of  the  increase  which 
has  l)een  taking  place  in  the  manufacture  of 
pleasure-cars  driven  by  electricity.  Motor  Age 
finds  that  there  are  now  forty-six  concerns 
in  this  country  turning  out  exclusively  this 
type  of  vehicle.  Some  "are  still  in  the  em- 
bryonic state— just  getting  on  their  feet,  so 
to  speak.  "    Others  have  been  making  cars  for 
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some  time,  "but  have  made  little  progress," 
while  probably  one-fourth  "  have  made  good 
and  are  already  well  established."  At  the  Chi- 
cago show  it  was  possible  to  estimate  the  ex- 
tent of  this  industry.  Not  all  the  makers  were 
represented,  but  there  were  a  sufficient  num- 
l)er  to  enable  investors  to  comprehend   the 
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importance  of  electric   vehicles  in  the  total 
output. 

Only  at  the  Chicago  exhibition  could  exist- 
ing conditions  be  understood.  At  the  show 
in  New  York  during  the  first  week,  electric 
vehicles  did  not  share  the  space  with  gasoline 
cars.  Chicago  has  always  been  more  prom- 
inently in  the  electric  field  than  any  other 
city.    One  of  the  pioneer  electric  concerns  is 


located  there.  MoUrr  Age  estimates  that  at 
least  2,500  pleasure-cars  driven  by  electricity, 
and  mostly  driven  l)y  women,  are  now  owned 
in  Chicago.  Other  points  affecting  the  elec- 
tric branch  of  the  motor-car  industry  are  set 
forth  as  follows  in  the  same  paper. 

"In  the  ca.se  of  Chicago  there  has  been  a 
recent  stampede  on  the  part  of  agents  who 
heretofore  have  handled  only  gasoline  cars  to 
take  on  electrics  also,  it  having  become  a 
recognized  fact  that  the  two  go  well  together 
and  do  not 'clash  in  any  manner.  While  this 
is  the  generally  accepted  belief,  yet  there  arc 
some  electric-car  folk  who  insist  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  when  the  electric 
is  handled  separately.  They  argue  that  tht^ 
electric-car  business  is  of  a  far  different  nature 
than  the  gasoline  and  that  to  do  well  the  men 
in  charge  must  be  familiar  with  the  electric 
type  from  beginning  to  end,  which  is  not  the 
case  generally  with  the  gasoline-car  dealer, 
who  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  educating 
himself  in  his  own  particular  line.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  about  half  the 
makes  are  carried  by  concerns  who  also  sell 
gasoline  cars. 

"As  an  argument  why  the  gasoline  agents 
should  handle  the  electric,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  often  it  is  easy  to  sell  an  electric 
to  a  man  who  has  purchased  a  gasoline  car, 
at  the  same  time  benefiting  tlu^  purchaser, 
becau.se  he  will  have  only  one  concern  looking 
after  his  interests  instead  of  two. 

"On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  practical 
men  of  the  industry  claim  that  the  side-line 
idea  is  a  poor  one  from  their  standpoint  and 
to  back  up  their  arguments  they  point  out 
how  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  garages  and 
charging-stations  and  to  carry  equipment 
such  as  a  gasoline-car  agent  does  not  usvially 
have  in  his  establishment.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  tho,  it  is  evident  that  general  progress 
is  being  made  along  these  lines  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  every 
large  city  will  be  so  well  equipped  with 
charging-stations  that  it  will  be  no  trouble  at 
all  to  care  for  the  electric  trade.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  it  might  be  noted  that  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  of  Chicago,  now 
has  sixty-six  charging-stations  inside  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  while  in  the  suburl)s  like 
Riverside,  Evanston,  and  Highland  Park 
then?  also  are  charging-stations.  The  instal- 
lation of  these  has  done  much  to  popularize 
this  type  of  motor-vehicle  in  Chicago. 

""the  trend  for  this  year  shows  that  the 
most  popular  body  type  will  be  the  four- 
passenger  coupe,'  says  a  tradesman  who  was 
one  of  the  pioneers.  'It  also  will  be  noticed 
that  the  users  of  these  cars  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  got  away  from  the  idea  that  it  is 
necessary  to  u.se  all  kinds  of  fancy  upholstery 
and  bedeck  the  interior  of  the  car  with  gew- 
gaws. The  smeUing-salts  and  the  flower- 
holders  are  disappearing  fast,  and  now  the 
driver  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  a  clock  and 


possibly  a  speedometer,  whereas  before  this 
the  dash  in  the  interior  of  an  electric  u.sually 
was  overcrowded  with  a  thousand  and  one 
things  that  were  of  no  particular  u.se  to  the  oc- 
cupants. 

'"Nearly  every  concern  will  fit  solid  tires 
if  it  is  desired,  but  the  general  vogue  is  a 
pneumatic,  and  also  there  is  a  choice  of  lead 
and  Edison  batteries.  It  is  interesting  in 
this  connection  to  note  the  type  of  tire  makes 
a  difference  with  the  number  of  cells  that 
have  to  be  used.     With  the  Detroit  electric 
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there  is  a  forty-cell  eleven-plate  battery  u.sed 
with  hard  tires,  while  when  pneumatics  are 
fitted  the  battery  is  of  the  twentj-four-cell 
thirteen-plate  type. 

"  '  The  users  of  electrics  have  become  ed- 
ucated and  now  there  is  no  longer  much 
demand  for  speed  for  excessive  mileage.  It  is 
a  recognized  fact  that  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  miles  on  a  charge  is  plentj"  for  the  average 


A    TEN-TON     COAL- TRUCK. 

u.ser,  and  that  attempts  to  beat  this  gen- 
erally mean  injury  to  the  batterj-  in  some  form 
or  another.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  do 
some  sensational  stunts  in  the  way  of  mileage 
performances  with  electrics  fitted  with  leatl 
batteries,  but  to  get  anything  like  one  hundred 
miles  or  over  the  cars  need  ideal  roads,  good 
weather,  and  a  good  driver.  I  have  noticed 
that  since  a  year  ago  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  average  speed  of  the  electric 
and  now  it  Is  possible  to  maintain  an  average 
speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  to  the  full 
discharge  of  the  battery  without  harming  in 
any  way  the  power  plant,  whereas  formerly 
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\    MOTOR    FIRE-ENGINE    FOR    NEW    YORK, 

Propelled  by  gasoline,  and  capable  of  making  forty  miles  an  bouT, 
the  water  being  pumped  by  steam. 
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the  average  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen 
miles.  This  has  been  secured  by  the  use  of 
different  gear  ratios  and  motor  windings. 

" '  I  have  noticed  that  the  electric  has  be- 
come popular  in  the  smaller  towTis  because 
the  cost  of  maintenance  has  been  greatly 
reduced  since  the  electric-light  companies 
have  realized  the  chances  of  making  money  by 
operating  charging-stations  in  connection  with 
their  plants.'" 

WHERE    RAILROADS   ARE    ELIMINATED 

Among  the  interviews  elicited  by  reporters 
at  the  time  of  the  Madison  Square  show,  was 
one  in  the  New  York  Times,  in  which  the 
authority  quoted  declared  that  to-day  the 
motor-truck  is  "  commercially  perfect."  Until 
within  two  years,  however,  it  did  not  show 
economy'  over  the  horse.  Makers  were  still 
"in  the  experimental  stage,"  but  noAV  the 
truck  has  been  developed  "to  a  point  where 
it  can  show  100  per  cent,  economy  over  the 
horse  in  almost  any  line  of  work."  The  field 
where  it  shows  to  greatest  advantage  is  one 
which  it  has  made  for  itself.  This  is  what 
would  be  called  for  horses  "a  long  haul,"  and 
for  railroads  "a  short  haul" — that  is,  hauls 
from  cities  to  points  within  a  radius  of  50 
miles  from  the  place  of  business.  Many  con- 
cerns for  this  work  now  use  motor-trucks  ex- 
clusively. The  railroad  for  such  distances 
is  being  eliminated  entirely;  money  as  well  as 
time  is  thus  saved.  As  to  the  cost  of  running 
a  motor-truck,  the  following  statement  was 
made: 

"A  large  contractor  has  been  running  a 
big  five-ton  truck  during  the  past  year  and 
averaging  forty  miles  daily  at  a  cost  of  $6.47 
per  day,  including  every  item  of  expense. 
This  is  the  lowest  operative  cost  that  has 
come  to  the  writer's  notice.  The  other  ex- 
treme is  that  of  a  general  trucking  concern 
that  averaged  twenty-five  miles  per  day  at  a 
total  cost  of  $22  per  day.  The  first  case  cited 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  the  motor-truck 
with  proper  care,  and  the  last  wliat  will 
always  happen  if  the  truck  is  run  without  oil, 
overloading,  and  with  general  neglect. 

"A  New  York  firm  selling  goods  m  West- 
chester County  and  various  points  on  Long 
Island  and  in  New  Jersey,  delivering  them  to 
the  doors  of  their  customers,  report  that  the 
cost  of  doing  this  work  by  motor-truck  is  less 
than  one-half  what  it  was  when  these  goods 
were  hauled  to  the  railroad  station,  sent  by 
freight,  unloaded  again  into  wagons,  and  de- 
livered. 

"Another  New  York  concern  in  answer  to 
an  inqmry^  said  that  their  five-ton  truck 
showed  an  actual  saving  of  $124.24  a  week  of 
what  it  had  previously  cost  them  to  do  the 
same  work  with  horses;  that  they  not  only 
paid  for  the  truck  the  first  year,  but  showed  a 
profit  also  of  $1,212,  or  24  per  cent.  The  firm 
figtu-ed  that  the  truck  has  cost  them  nothing, 
and  is  saving  them  over  $6,000  a  year. 


"The  economy  of  the  motor-truck  and  the 
various  uses  to  which  it  is  adapted  is  illus- 
trated by  an  up-to-date  farmer  of  Beach, N.  D., 
by  the  name  of  Smith.  'His  automobile  truck 
draws  his  plows,  harrows,  and  seeders,  making 
one  operation  of  the  putting-in  of  the  crop. 
When  the  grain  is  ripe  the  motor  truck  draws 
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the  reaper  that  harvests  it.  The  motor  of  the 
truck  runs  the  threshing-machine,  and  when 
the  threshing  is  done  the  truck  is  used  to  haul 
the  crop  to  the  market,  1,000  bushels  at  one 
time.  It  costs  this  farmer  $5.55  per  acre  from 
the  time  of  the  breaking  of  the  ground  to  the 
landing  of  his  crop  at  the  market.  He  keeps 
one  horse  on  his  farm — why,  he  does  not  state 
— but  it  is  presumed,  unlike  Da^•id  Harum,  he 
enjoys  the  gentle  exercise  of  horseback  riding." 

OUR  EXPORT   TRADE   IN   CARS 

A  notable  increase  occurred  last  year  in  the 
export  trade  for  American  cars.  During  the 
calendar  year  8,444  cars,  valued  'at  $11,210,- 
295,  and  parts  valued  at  $1,980,001,  were 
shipped  from  the  L'nited  States  to  foreign 
countries,  a  total  of  $13,190,296.  This  is 
found  to  be  almost  double  the  business  that 
was  done  in  the  year  1909,  when  the  number 
of  cars  exported  was  only  4,686.  the  total 
valuation  being  $7,786,617.  Following  are 
the  figures  of  exports  to  different  countries 
for  the  years  1909  and  1910: 

Twelve  Months  Ending  Dec. 

Exported  to —  1909  1910 

United  Kingdom .S2.059.210  $2,75.5,592 

France 846,136  753,204 

Germany 181,087  331.7.54 

Italy    224,068  377,750 

Other  Europe 335,675  764,463 

Canada    2,437,042  5,021,043 

Mexico 494,238  689,903 

W.  I.  and  Bermuda    .  337,414  412,588 

South  America 240,453  519,160 

BritLsh  Oceania    ....  303,452  748,933 

Asia  and  Oceania.  .  .  .  191,448  599,756 

Other  countries 136,394  216,150 

Meanwhile,  imports  of  cars  from  Europe 
continue    to    decline.     In  1909,   1,645  cars, 


valued  at  $3,071,002  were  imported,  while  in 
1910  only  1,024  cars,  valued  at  $2,080,555. 
were  brought  in.  For  the  month  of  December, 
1910,  this  decline  was  even  more  marked. 
From  149  cars,  valued  at  $292,545  imported 
in  December,  1909.  there  was  a  decline  for 
December.  1910,  to  83,  valued  at  $173,098. 
For  the  several  countries  the  figures  for 
twelve  months  are  as  follows: 

Twelve  Month.s  Ending  Dec. 
Imported  from —        1909  1910 

United  Kingdom..  .101    .S233,383  94  8212,969 

France 928  1,670,900  556  1,066,356 

Germany 127      321,033  129  314,577 

Italy    418      689,454  169  312,478 

Other  countries    ...  71       156,232  76  174,175 

A   FEDERAL   LICENSE   LAW 

For  some  years  motorists  have  actively 
promoted  a  movement  to  secure  from  the 
Federal  Government  a  general-license  law, 
by  which  motorists  might  tour  from  their  own 
States  through  others  without  the  necessity 
of  securing  special  licenses  from  those  States. 
Representative  Wanger  of  Pennsylvania 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  February  7  a  bill  having  this  end  in  \'iew, 
and  indorsed  by  the  American  Automobile 
Association.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
and  by  them  on  February  27  was  favorably 
reported.  Only  slight  hope  was  entertained 
that  action  would  be  secured  before  March  4. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  Federal  license,  in 
addition  to  the  local  licenses,  but  exempts  a 
car  from  local  licenses  in  States  other  than  the 
one  in  which  it  is  owned.  Lender  such  a  law, 
a  car  owned  in  New  York,  after  Federal  and 
New  York  State  licenses  had  been  obtained, 
could  tour  in  any  other  States  of  the  L^nion 
without  securing  licenses  from  those  States. 
The  bill  is  an  outcome  of  agitation  extending 
over  several  years.  One  feature  of  the  work 
has  been  conferences  in  Washington.  The 
favorable  reporting  of  the  bill  is  the  most 
hopeful  aspect  thus  far  assiuned  by  the  move- 
ment. 

Oppressive  laws  in  many  States  have  been 
a  source  of  much  discomfort  to  motorists 
ever  since  touring  became  popular.  In  some 
States,  the  activity  of  officials  has  made  these 
annoyances  particularly  irritating,  especially 
in  States  where  salaries  have  depended  upon 
the  fines  collected.  Efforts  have  long  been 
made  to  secure  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
something  like  uniform  laws  affecting  cars. 
Lack  of  uniformity  has  led  to  much  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding.  On  these 
conditions  officials,  deriving  salaries  from  fees, 
have  prospered.  The  attitude  of  New  Jersey 
in  particular  has  been  a  source  of  constant 
difficulties. 

(Continued  on  page  468) 
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"Never  again  for  a  water-cooled  car;  Franklin  air  cooling  is  best." 

— Hiram  Percy  Maxim. 

Here  is  an  engineer  of  world  wide  fame,  the  inventor  of  the  Maxim  Gun 
Silencer,  for  years  the  designer  of  a  prominent  water-cooled  car. 

He  gives  up  water  cooling  and  adopts  the  Franklin  because  it  gives  ser- 
vice that  no  water-cooled  car  can  give.     He  says  : 

"I  tried  out  a  Franklin  for  a  year,  put  it  through  all  sorts  of  stunts  and 
was  firmly  convinced  that  air  cooling  was  best. 

"During  one  of  the  hottest  days  in  summer  I  drove  it  150  miles.  If  it  was 
ever  going  to  get  hot  it  was  right  then.  Far  from  it.  It  performed  as  steady  as  a 
top  and  took  one  of  the  worst  hills  in  the  country,  on  high  gear. 

"The  Franklin  air-cooled  motor  is  quick  in  response  to  the  throttle.  The 
greatest  efficiency  is  attained  because  the  motor  is  uniformly  warm. 

"Another  thing — with  the  air-cooled  automobile  there  is  a  reduction  in 
the  weight  of  the  car.  Light  weight  means  a  saving  on  tires.  This  is  one  of 
the  strong  points  of  air-cooled  machines. 

"All  makers  will  some  day  come  to  the  air-cooled  way  of  thinking. 
There  are  the  best  of  reasons  for  the  change." 

Designers  of  water-cooled  cars  admit  that  water  circulating  systems  give 
trouble.  Radiators,  no  matter  how  well  designed,  are  delicate  things.  With  an 
air-cooled  automobile  the  radiator,  water  pump  and  piping  are  eliminated. 

Two  "sixes"  and  two  "fours"  make  up  the  Franklin  line.  Prices  range 
from  $4500  for  the  luxurious  six- cylinder,  seven-passenger,  forty-eight-horse- 
power Model  H  to  $1950  for  the  ever  popular  four-cylinder  Model  G,  the 
most  favorably  known  small  car  built. 

Write  for  the  booklet  "Hiram  Percy  Maxim  Air-Cooled  Convert".  It 
is  an  intensely  interesting  interview  with  Mr.  Maxim,  given  out  in  his 
home  city  and  reprinted  from  Hartford  Daily  Times,  December  31,  1910. 

If  you  are  interested  in  motor  car  construction  we  want  to  send  you  our 
catalogue.     Will  you  favor  us  with  your  mailing  address? 

H     H     FRANKLIN    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY    Syracuse    N    Y 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 

FRANKLIN     AUTOMOBILE     COMPANY    Syracuse    N   Y 

SOLE    DISTRIBUTOR 
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Speedwell     Torpedo.    4-p;;s- 

•enger.     $2700.       Top      and 

■Windshield  extra.    Standard 

chassis   of    all    Speedwell  cars    has  121  iuci: 

wheel  base  and  50  H  P.  motor. 


HERE  is  a  car  that  no 
man  has  ever  worn  out ; 
that  thousands  of  owners 
praise  as  the  most  remarka- 
ble value  in  America ;  that 
is  bought  by  men  who  can 
afford  to  buy  the  highest- 
priced  cars  if  they  preferred 
them — a  record  obtained  in 
five  years  of  adhering  to  qual- 
ity standards  in  making  and 
common-sense  standards  in 
selling — S2500  to  $2900 
for  the  finest  motor  cars 
that  can  be  built. 


THE  SPEEDWELL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
Essex  Avenue  Dayton,  Ohio 

OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
AND  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Our  latest  catalogf  shows  1911  Speedwell  cars  in  full 
colors, — tells  the  "how  "  and  "  why ''  of  their  construction. 
Send  for  this  book  and  we'll  mail  yon  as  well  our  monthly 
publication,  "The  Speedwell"— a  modest  motor  journal 
of  interest  to    all    present   or    prospective    car    owners. 


NOTES  ON  DESIGN 


The  perfect  balance  of  the  Speedwell 
motor,  the  care  with  which  even  the  small- 
est part  is  made,  its  liberal  bearing^s  not 
only  for  the  crank  shaft  but  for  the  cam 
shaft  and  piston  pins  as  well,  its  unerring 
lubrication,  all  contribute  to  its  long  life 
and  freedom  from  trouble.  Each  motor 
must  test  over  50  H.P.  actual  brake  test. 

The  axles — both  front  and  rear— are 
of  such  construction  and  such  liberal  di- 
mensions that  breakage  cannot  occur.  In 
these  Tiniken  roller  bearings  are  used 
throughout  even  to  the  steering  knuckles 
— the  latter  being  an  exclusive  Speedwell 
feature,  making  steering  remarkably  easy 
and  eliminating  wear  in  one  unit  of  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the  modern  auto- 
mobile— the  steering  connections. 

In  designing  efficient  lubrication  for 
•Speedwell  cars  every  moving  part,  no  mat- 
ter how  apparently  insignificant,  has  been 
thoroughly  provided  for.  The  average  car 
buyer  would  never  miss  many  of  the  pro- 
visions we  have  made  for  lubrication  were 
they  not  there — but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
contribute  immeasurably  to  the  long  ser- 
vice every  Speedwell  car  gives. 

If  possible  we  would  go  into  detail  about 
our  straight  line  drive,  the  comfort  afforded 
by  ideal  spring  suspension  and  roomy,  per- 
fectly upholstered  bodies,  the  sturdiness 
of  the  frame,  little  details  in  construction 
that  add  to  the  car's  efficiency  and  life  — 
the  beauty  of  line  and  finish  of  the  bodies 
—  these  points,  however,  are  fully  covered 
in  our  new  catalog  for  which  we  hope  you 
will  send. 
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Brand 


V^-J  K  aOM  E 


Challenge  Waterproof  Collars  equal  linen  i 
style  and  fit — they  are  far  better  than  linen  in  service  and  comfort 
can  be  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 

The  perfect  dull  linen  finish  is  an  exclusive  patented  feature  not  approach! 
in  any  other  waterproof  collar.  He  guarantee  every  collar  to  give  tatisfaction  i 
service  and  appearance. 

At  iioiir  dealer's— Collars  25c..  Cliffs  50c..  nr  sent  hu  mail  bii  us  on  receipt  of  price. 

Our  new  "Slip-Easu*'  finish  niaki'S  tie  slide  eosili/.    Write  for  our  latest  style  book. 

THE    ARLINGTON    COMPANY.   Dept.   "F" 
Established  1883  725-727  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,  6r,  Bedford  St      Chicago.  101  Mark.t  St.     St.  Louis,  :,u:> 
Nortli  TtUSt.     Detroit.  117  .lrff.:iso,i  Ave.     Philadelphia, 

9ii0ClKstiuitSt.     San  Francisco,  "IS  Missi.jji  M         ^«»fii 
Toronto,  JS  64  Fiaser  Ave, 
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MOTOR-TRIPS    AND    MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  466) 

The  term  "automobile,"  as  used  in  the 
Wanger  act,  includes  all  motor-vehicles,  ex- 
cept motor-cycles.  The  law  is  made  to  ap- 
ply to  all  States,  territories,  and  districts  of 
the  United  States.  As  explained  in  MoU)r 
Age,  the  act  distinctly  does  not  apply  to  a  car 
"  operated  wholly  within  the  State  which  is 
the  residence  of  the  owner."  There  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  in  the  bill  to  exempt  either  the 
car,  its  owner,  or  its  operator  from  the  regti- 
lations  of  any  State  in  regard  to  using  motor- 
cars within  its  borders,  except  that  "  when  the 
machine  carries  a  Federal  license  and  is  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,"  it  is  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  other  State  laws  in 
reference  to  the  registration  and  licensing  of 
operators."  Owners,  however,  must  always 
comply  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
car  is  owned  and  the  owner  resides. 

The  initial  Federal  registration  fee  provided 
is  $10,  registration  being  made  in  the  Public 
Roads  office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Renew^als  of  registration  may  be  made  for  a 
fee  of  $5.  Licenses  for  drivers  are  al.so  made 
compulsorj',  the  fee  being  $5.  Applications 
for  licenses  must  contain  statements  of  facts 
about  applicants  as  called  for  in  a  blank 
furnished  for  the  purpose.  Besides  these  data 
applicants  must  furnish  unmounted  photo- 
graphs of  themselves.  Licenses  are  to  be  is- 
sued only  to  persons  who  are  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  over.  Other  provisions  as  named 
by  Motor  Age  are  as  follows: 

"Upon  a  car  being  registered  with  the 
Federal  authorities  the  director  of  the  of- 
fice of  public  roads  will  assign  a  distinctive 
number  which  shall  l)e  displayed  on  the  metal 
placard  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  in  .Arabic 
numerals  4  inches  long  and  no  main  stroke 
less  than  f  inch  wide.  Above  this  number 
shall  be  the  letters  U.  S.,  each  letter  at  least 
two  inches  in  height,  and  below  such  number 
-shall  be  the  usual  abbreviation  of  the  name  of 
the  State  in  which  the  owner  resides,  and  be- 
neath the  abbreviation  the  numerals,  in- 
dicating the  year  for  which  the  shield  is  is- 
sued. It  is  proposed  that  the  colors  of  these 
shields  be  changed  each  year,  and  the  shields 
themselves  will  be  furnished  by  the  Federal 
authorities. 

"If  perchance  a  holder  of  one  of  these 
shields  violates  any  provision  of  the  Fed- 
eral act,  he  forfeits  all  his  rights  and  is  barred 
from  further  registration  of  a  car  except 
upon  the  filing  of  a  new,  verified  application 
for  each  car  owned  or  controlled  by  him  and 
the  payment  anew  of  the  registration  fee 
and  in  addition  the  further  payment  of  the 
sum  of  %2r>.  The  revenues  secured  under  this 
act  will  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  the  secretary  of  agriculture  is  re- 
quired to  make  annual  reports  to  Congress 
of  the  receipts  and  expenses  received  or  in- 
curred in  carrving  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  act." 

When  news  of  the  favorable  reporting  of 
this  bill  was  printed,  motorists  everywhere 
rejoiced.  It  is  the  fir.st  time  that  a  national 
measure  affecting  the  interests  of  motoYists 
ever  got  so  far  in  Congress.  While  motor- 
ists have  been  working  for  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  this  bill,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  them  in  some  of  the  States.  The 
laws  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  for.  example,  have  been  .so 
amended  under  their  influence  that  a  motorist 
may  now  travel  from  New  York  to  the  Shen- 
(Continued  on  page  470.) 

Siipprlor  to  I.oiiionnde 
Horsford'9  Arid  Phosphate 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  class  of  cold  water,  -with 
sugar,  makes  a  refreshing  drink. 
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NO  N  E   can   go   further  -  none 
faster-none  ride  with  greater 
ease  and  comfort-none  have 
ever  given  better  service.    Above  we 
ever  given  Four-Door 

illustrate  the  Model  l^-^.i!''"      ^n^. 
Touring  Car,  with  Top  $3125.  Smaller 

model  on  same  hnes,  Vb^"- 

The  Dayton  Motor  Car  Co 
Dayton,  Ohto 
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You  are  now  laying  your  plans  for  a 

season  of  healthful,  invigorating  life  out-of-doors 

Your  confining  and  hard  work  this  winter  has  earned  you  the  right  to  get  out 

and  enjoy  the  good  things  nature  brings  in  the  way  of  sunshine,  balmy  spring 

days,  fresh  air  and  the  verdant  fields. 

Of  all  gifts,  fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  the  greatest. 

Of  all  sensations,  the  one  of  being  carried  swiftly,  silently  and  surely  thru  the 

scenes  of  such  gifts  is  the  finest. 

Make  your   spring  and  summer  full  and  round-  fill  this  season  of  your  life 

with  joy  and  happiness. 

Determine   to  live    and  live  the  best  that  you  know  how— not  extravagantly 

but  luxuriously  and  simply.     The  * 

flbbolT  HdroiT 

is  designed  to  fit  such  a  scene.     To  see  one  is  to  try  one —  ^-  ];'i. 
to  try  one  is  to  buy. 

A   charming    ride  in    a   perfectly    balanced,    luxuriously    finished, 
rooniy  and   powerful    motor   car,   adds   the   flush    which  creates  a"^*, 
perfect  day.  -fri 

In  the  automobile  market  of  today  we  believe  that  the  Abbiitt-fflrtroit'I 
has  not  a  peer  under  three  thousand  dollars. 
We  make  this  statement— you  will  confirm  it  when  you  start  to 
make  comparisons. 

Spring  is  at  your  heels,  there  are  many  wise  buyers  ■who  have 
their  plans  made, and  will  enjoy  these  first  fine  days, 
you  one  oH^m  ? 

Touring  Car  $1500.00;  Fore-Dooi^ 

Touring  Car  $1550.00:  Demi-Ton*"->' 

neau  $1650.00  ;  Roadster  $1500.00  ; 

Coupe  $2350.00. 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  15  cents  to  the  Niau-ara  (!lip  Co..  New  York,  and  yon 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 

THE   NIAGARA   CLIPS 


Society,  School  Pins 

Solid  Gold,  this  size  $1 .00  each 

WINSHIP  &  CO. 

iili  Masonic  Temple.  Chica!^o,lll 
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WOODWORTH  TREADS  are  automobile  tire  protectors  made 
of  chrome  leather,  studded  with  steel  rivets.  They  are  held 
on  the  tire  by  circular  rings  on  each  side,  made  of  coil 
springs,  joined  by  turnbuckle  screws,  which  enable  one  to  easily 
adjust  the  tread  to  different  makes  of  tires.  The  coil  springs  take 
up  all  slack,  keeping  the  treads  always  tight  and  smooth,  absolutely 
preventing  them  from  becoming  loose,  to  chcife  or  heat  the  tire. 
They  do  not  affect  the  resiliency  or  easy  riding  qualities  of  tires. 
WOODWORTH  TREADS  prevent  skidding  and  punctures  and  re- 
duce your  tire  cost  one>half.    Sold  by  all  first-class  dealers. 

WOODWORTH  TREADS  are  guaranteed  to  give  good  results. 
Send  for  19 1 1  catalogue  and  free  booklet '  'Preservation  of  Auto  Tires" 

LEATHER  TIRE  GOODS  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CANADIAN    FACTORY,    NIAGARA    FALLS,    ONTARIO 
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andoah  valley  without  any  hindrance,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  offered  by  New  Jersey,  which 
is  described  as  having  been  "a  thorn  in  the 
sides  of  all  motor  travelers  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  coast." 

The  success  achieved  in  the  States  named 
has  extended  to  some  others.  States  are  more 
and  more  coming  to  believe  that  restrictions 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  their 
interests.  In  New  England  all  the  States 
now  recognize  licenses  issued  across  their 
borders.  In  fact,  except  in  New  Jersey  and. 
some  of  the  western  States,  recognition  of 
foreign  licenses  is  becoming  almost  general. 
Encouragement  of  automobile  travel  means 
expenditure  in  many  ways  advantageous  to 
State  interests,  notably  so  with  hotel-  and 
garage-keepers,  dealers  in  gasoline,  etc. 
Point  is  made  of  the  action  of  Chicago  during 
the  recent  motor  exhibition  in  that  city. 
Chicago  has  been  described  as  "one  of  the 
worst  cities  from  the  automobilist's  stand- 
point," since  it  has  three  taxes  on  cars — a 
State,  city,  and  wheel  tax,  but  during  the 
week  of  the  show  the  police  were  instructed 
not  to  molest  any  car  that  had  a  tag  attached 
to  it  no  matter  where  the  car  came  from. 

Serious  doubt  has  been  exprest  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  proposed  law. 
Charles  E.  Forsdick,  Secretary  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America,  is  quoted  in  the  New- 
York  Evening  Post-  as  expressing  doubt  on 
this  point.  He  believes  Congress  has  no 
power  to  say  that  a  Federal  license  "  shall  be 
sufficient  for  cars  in  States  other  than  the  one 
in  which  the  car  is  owned."  He  believes 
that,  if  a  case  should  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  decision  would  be  adverse. 

Mr.  Forsdick  is  not  disposed  to  think  the 
officials  of  New  Jersey  are  overbearing,  or 
unfair,  in  their  treatment  of  motorists.  He 
has  had  several  conferences  with  them  and 
finds  them  fair-minded  and  candid.  Their 
point  is  that  New  Jersey  is  a  small  State, 
with  an  unusually  large  number  of  good  roads, 
much  used  by  motorists  from  other  States. 
They  believe  motorists  from  other  States 
should  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the 
maintenance  of  these  roads. 

ENGLISH  COMMENTS  ON  AMERICAN 
CARS 

.\  correspondent  of  the  London  Autocar, 
singing  the  initial  "K.,"  gives,  in  the  issue 
of  January  28,  his  impressions  of  the  recent 
Madison  Square  Show.  In  comparison  with 
English  and  French  shows  he  was  surprized 
to  find  that  so  vast  an  industry  as  motor 
manufacture  is  in  America  "should  be  satis- 
fied with  so  small  a  show."  It  may  be  com- 
mented here  that  "K."  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  London  and  Paris  shows  represent, 
on  the  one  hand,  all  of  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  other  hand  all  of  France,  whereas  the 
Madison  Square  Show  represented  only  New 
York  and  its  neighborhood,  there  being  many 
other  notable  shows  held  this  winter  in  other 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

Whatever  disappointment  "K."  may  have 
had  as  to  quantity,  he  found  to  be  "more  than 
made  up  in  the  high  quality  of  the  vehicles 
shown."  Among  the  better  class  of  cars 
shown  a  very  large  proportion  were  "not 
inferior  to  the  very  finest  European  ex- 
amples." What  he  most  missed  was  the 
' '  somewhat  elusive  quality  of  cleanness ' '  which 
is  not  "a  characteristic  of  American  design." 
The  productions  of  two  makers  only  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  He 
knows,  however,  that  allowance  must  be  made 
for  custom,  fashion,  and  national  engineering 
practise,  and  is  certain  that  "the  absence  of 
refinement  of  appearance  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  car's  performances." 
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"K."  then  describes  in  detail  the  typical 
car  in  each  of  the  throe  classes,  the  very  ex- 
pensive, the  medium-priced,  and  "the  very 
cheap  and  somewhat  nasty  machine."  The 
car  chosen  by  him  to  represent  the  first 
class  he  found  to  be  an  example  "of  sound 
engineering  construction,  with  workmanship 
and  material  above  criticism."  The  body 
work,  he  declares  to  be  "exceptionally  fine," 
the  quality  "in  keeping  with  the  excelk^nt 
reputation  of  the  chassis."  The  medium- 
priced  car  selected  as  typical  of  its  class  he 
found  an  excellent  model,  th.c  whole  con- 
struction l)eing  of  considerable  interest  to 
him,  as  showing  "what  thoughtful  designing 
can  produce  and  still  leave  a  margin  for 
rca.sonably  good  workmanship  and  materials.' 
As  to  the  cheap  cars,  "  if  one  must  have  a  car 
costing  £100,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  one 
must  sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  what  one  has 
now  come  to  associate  with  the  comforts  of 
motoring."  The  price,  however,  "disarms 
critici.sm"  and  one  must  make  allowances 
for  a  car  which,  at  so  low  a  price,  does  its 
work.  All  this  "reflects  credit  on  the  de- 
signers." 

Writing  generally  of  the  show  he  says  he 
found  "  exceedingly  few  freaks,  most  makers 
being  content  to  work  upon  established  lines 
rather  than  attempt  to  do  many  experi- 
ments." He  notes  in  conclusion,  as  important 
to  English  and  Continental  manufacturers, 
the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  of  motor-cars  during 
the  last  three  years,  the  figures  being  in 
English  currency  as  follows:  1908,  £936,834; 
1909,  £1,437,316;  1910,  £2,434,868;  of 
which  over  £500,000  worth  were  shipped  to 
Great  Britain  alone  during  last  year. 

GARAGES    FOR    COMMERCIAL    CARS 

A  large  department  store  in  Chicago  has 
erected  a  private  garage  in  which  to  house  its 
fleet  of  commercial  vehicles.  This  house 
operates  fourteen  three-ton  trucks  and  a 
large  number  of  light  delivery  wagons.  Its 
garage  comprizes  a  single  large  room  without 
posts  supporting  the  roof,  thus  obviating 
interference  with  the  movement  of  trucks  and 
wagons.  A  basement  provides  lockers,  etc., 
for  the  drivers.  On  the  ground  floor  are  lines 
or  indentations,  marking  off  the  space  to  be 
occupied  by  each  truck  when  it  returns  to  the 
garage  after  the  day's  work.  Cars  may  be 
washed  as  they  stand  in  these  places.  Water 
is  carried  around  both  sides  of  the  garage  and 
a  supply  provided  for  each  car  where  it  stands. 
Other  details  are  given  as  follows  by  Motor 
Age: 

"A  supply  of  small  parts  is  kept  in  a  stock 
room  on  a  balcony  near  the  superintendent's 
oflSce.     Two  twenty-five-gallon  chemical  fire- 


Like  a  Breakfast 
of  Toasted  Nuts 

That's  one  way  to  describe  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice. 

The  grains  are  so  nut-like  that  children  use  them  in  candy — chefs  use  them  to 
garnish  ice  cream.  Nearly  all  users  mix  them  with  bananas  or  berries.  Cooks  use 
them  in  frosting  cake. 

When  you  serve  them  with  cream  for  breakfast — or  for  supper  in  a  bowl  of  milk 
— the  crisp,  brown  grains  will  suggest  toasted  nut  meats,  ready  to  melt  in  the  mouth. 

Four  people  in  five  like  Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice  better  than  any  other  ready- 
cooked  cereal.      We  have  proved  this  by  hundreds  of  lunch-room  tests^ 

Nothing  Else  So  Easy  to  Digest 

By  no  other  process  are  cereal  foods  made  even  half  so  digestible.  Here  the  mil- 
lions of  food  granules  are  literally  blasted  to  pieces.     The  digestive  juices  act  instantly. 

One  gets  all  the  food  value  of  the  whole  grain  without  any  tax  on  the  stomach. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  do  that. 

That's  why  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  form  such  ideal  foods  for  between - 
meals  and  bedtime — or  for  people  who  need  to  be  careful — or  for  business  men  who 
want  a  light  lunch. 

They  are  often  served,  like  bread  or  crackers,  in  a  bowl  of  milk.  For  these  puffed 
grains  are  as  crisp  as  crackers,  and  four  times  as  porous  as  bread. 


Puffed  Wheat,  1  Oc 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 


Except 
in 

Extreme 
West 


These  are  Prof.  Anderson's  foods  —  the  famous  foods  shot  from  guns.  The 
moisture  in  the  grain  is  turned  to  steam,  then  the  grains  are  puffed  by  exploding  it. 

Thus  the  food  granules  are  literally  blasted  to  pieces.  The  grains  are  puffed  to 
eight  times  normal  size.     Yet  the  coats  of  the  grain  are  unbroken. 

They  are  far  more  delicious,  far  more  digestible,  than  wheat  or  rice  were  ever  made 
before. 


Eighteen  Million  Dishes 
Every  Month 

The  homes  that  know  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed 
Rice  are  now  consuming  iS,ooo,ooo  dishes  per  month. 
You  ought  to  know  them,  too.  Tell  your  grocer  to 
send  one  package  of  each  so  you  can  find  them  out. 
Cut  out  this  reminder  and  lay  it  aside  so  that  you 
won't  forget. 

Made  only  by  • 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

(120) 


A  Reminder 

To  Telephone 
the  Grocer  for 

Puffed  Wheat 

and 

Puffed  Rice 


Otii  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  i^lARi^OJV 

"  The  Easiest  Riding  Car  in  the  World  " 


Now  About  Racing 


We  have  eng-aged  extensively  in  stock  car  racing,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  what  weaknesses  might  develop  under  this 
most  searching  of  all  tests,  and  correcting  them.  ' 

The  Marmon  has  won  more  long  and  important  races  than  an\ 
other  car,  simply  because  it  has  been  better  able  to  stand  the  pace 
for  long  distances. 

It  has  won  its  victories  in  the  hottest  kind  of  competition  with  tlie 
highest-priced  cars.  It  has  won  because  it  proved  to  be 
more  reliable,  more  durable,  more  consistent  than  its  competitors, 
with  ample  power  for  its  weight  and  a  reserve  of 
speed  that  is  double  the  ordinary  requirement. 
In  a  word,  it  won  because  it  was  the  better  car. 

Whde  you  do  not  buy  a  car  for  racing  purposes, 
it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  you  possess  a  car 
which  has  so  gloriously  proven  its  capabilities. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO. 

Indianapolis  (Estab.  1851)  Indiana 

Sixty  Years  of  Successful  Manufacturing 

Some  of  the  Marmon  Victories 

Cobe  Cup  VanderbiU  Donor's  Trophy 

200  Miles— 163^  MlnuiM    278.08  MUes-256>^i  Min. 

Whealley  Hills— Vanderbilt     Elgin-Kane  County  Trophy 
190  Miles—     1 90  Minutes      1 69  Miles— 1 84>i  Minutes 


Si 


Atlanta  A.  A.  Trophy 
1 20  Miles—     107  Minutes 
Los  Angeles — Two  Hours 
l48MUes-     1 20  Minutes 
Los  Angeles  Grand  Prize 
iCOMUes—  76;  J  Minutes 
City  of  Atlanta  Trophy 
200  Miles—  1 7 1 J  Minutes 


Wheeler  &  ScheblerTrophy 
200  Miles— 166J^  Minutes 
Atlanta  Speedway  Trophy 
200  Miles— 182 i/2  Minutes 
Remy  Grand  Brassard 
50  Miles—  42ya  Minutes 
SavannahChallengeTrophy 
277  Mae3-263^i  Minutes 


And  a  number  of  other  Long-Distance  Events 


UCENBEO   UNOCR   SCLOCN    PATCN-) 


I  Largest  marine  oaaoline 
lengine    concern    in     the 

I  world.     3  H.  P.  Pumping  and 
Is  .J.J        ■■■.        „j..    81Mion«r7  Motor  for  $6b.  Write 

|Guannl>tdlodi>elip4h.p.  Ma^dBl.  for  Marine  or  Firm  £ngiae 

2  anil  3  criindtri,  1 1»  J6  li.  p.        Catalog. 
I  CRAY  MOTOR  CO.,        332  L«lb  St.,  DETROIT.  MICH. 


**3-in-One"  is  a  household  oil, 
lubricating,  cleaning,  polishing  and 
preventing  rust — 

Try  for  oiling  sewing  machines,  clocks,  locks, 
guns,  bicycles,  etc.  Try  for  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing any  furniture  ;  fine  pianos,  old  tables,  etc. 
Try  for  preventing  rust  on  any  metal  surface. 
Trial  bottle  setit  free.    3-in-One  Oil  Co., 

18  Broadway,  New  York. 


Aeg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OS; 


Because  one 
kind  of  glass  or  one 
style  of  globe  won't 
do  for  all  kinds  of 
electric  lighting,  I 
make  over  three 
thousand  styles. 

I  make  a  lamp- 
chimney  for  every 
size  burner.  They 
bear  my  name  and 

are    made    of    Macbeth   "Pearl 

Glass" — not  of  window  glass. 
They  are  tough — won't  break 

from  heat — and  make  the  lamp 

give  its  best  light. 

Send  for  my  Index  —  and   find  out  which 
chimney  you  need. 

Macbeth 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 

Chicago:  Philadp:lphia: 

178  East  Lake  Street  42  South  Eighth  Street 

New  York:  19  West  30th  Street 


extinguishers  and  two  box  carts  of  soapstone 
serve  as  a  protection  against  fire. 

"The  superintendent  has  two  mechanics  on 
day  work,  and  one  on  the  night  shift.  An- 
other man  comes  on  at  10  a.m.  and  stays 
till  the  trucks  are  all  in  from  the  day's  run. 
The  night  man  has  a  helper,  who,  when  he 
gets  familiar  with  the  trucks,  is  put  on  day 
work  and  taught  to  drive.  Two  washers  are 
able  to  take  care  of  all  the  trucks  and  cars 
housed  in  the  garage.  They  work  all  night 
and  have  the  trucks  ready  for  the  drivers 
in  the  morning. 

"  Each  truck  is  round-housed  once  a  month. 
This  is  made  possible  by  having  an  extra 
truck  on  hand,  so  that  the  regular  service  is 
not  interfered  with.  The  round-housing  con- 
sists of  as  thorough  an  examination  of  the 
truck  as  is  possible  without  tearing  it  down, 
and  the  making  of  any  necessary  adjustments 
or  replacements  to  the  working  parts  of  the 
chassis  and  motor.  In  addition  to  the  above 
work  each  truck  receives  a  complete  overhaul- 
ing every  six  months. 

"The  condition  of  his  truck  is  reported 
by  the  driver  on  a  daily  report  card  when 
he  comes  in  from  each  day's  run.  No  matter 
how  slight  the  trouble,  he  makes  a  note  of 
it.  The  cards  are  turned  over  to  the  head 
mechanic,  who  goes  over  them  and  makes  a 
report  to  the  superintendent.  From  this 
report,  and  a  personal  inspection  of  any  truck 
that  has  had  trouble,  the  superintendent  can 
give  instructions  to  the  night  mechanic  as 
to  what  Avork  should  be  done  on  this  or  that 
truck  to  get  it  in  proper  shape  for  the  next 
day's  service. 

"The  truck's  record  is  also  the  driver's 

I  record,  and  is  the  basis  for  a  sort  of  merit 

!  system.    The  driver  who  takes  the  best  care 

!  of  his  truck,  and  has  the  smallest  amount  of 

I  supplies,  material,  and  labor  charged  to  it,  is  in 

j  line  for  any  fav^or  the  company  can  show  him, 

such,  for  instance,  as  being  given  the  next 

new  truck,  or  an  advancement.    The  system 

■  serves  to  create  a  rivalry  among  the  men  in 

the  Field  service  to  make  good.' 

POINTS  IN  NEW  COMMERCIAL  CARS 

The  Commercial  Vehicle  prints  a  review 
of  the  recent  exhibition  of  motor-trucks  and 
wagons  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  in 
which  some  interesting  points  of  a  general 
nature  are  made.  Everjrwhere  he  found  ap- 
parent a  learning  of  the  lesson  of  "accessi- 
bility." Any  maker  who  has  not  now 
learned  this  lesson  would  be  graded  as  "an 
ignoramus."  Many  makers  meanwhile  have 
advanced  from  this  lesson  to  a  successful 
solution  of  the  other  important  problem  of 
"demountability."  These  two  facts  are  the 
most  notable  impressions  given  to  this  WTiter 
by  the  show.  They  are  applicable  to  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  machines  seen  there,  from  the 
ten-ton  truck  down  to  the  small  delivery 
wagon.  "  Accessibility  "  means  that  the  driver 
or  garage  mechanic  can  readily  reach  the  ad- 
justable parts,  while  they  remain  in  position 
on  the  vehicle,  while  "demountability" 
permits  the  removal  of  any  unit  or  group  of 
machinery  and  the  substitution  of  another 
and  similar  group,  with  a  minimum  of  delay 
in  case  of  breakdown.  Other  points  are 
made  by  the  writer,  as  follows : 

"Spring  suspension  for  radiators  has  come 
to  stay.     It  manifests  itself  in  many  forms. 


NEW    YORK'S 


GREAT 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATION. 

One  of  tlie  greatest  works  of  modern  times  was  the 
construction  of  the  concrete-lined  steel  tubes  under  the 
Hudson  and  East  Rivets,  the  tunnelling  of  Manhattan 
Island,  and  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  Penn- 
sylvania Station  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-second 
Street,  New  York,  biinglng  the  through  trains  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Into  the  heart  of  New  York  City. 

An  Illustrated  booklet  describing  this  great  work, 
and  telling  what  it  means  to  the  New  York  passenger, 
has  been  Issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  will 
be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  by  George  W.  Boyd, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  on  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp.  Send  for  It. 
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all  with  tho  object  of  relioving  the  rather  frail 
construction  of  the  cooler  from  tiie  vibration 
and  road  nhocks  of  the  moving  niachnie. 
The  most  advanced  method  is  shown  in  the 
mounting  in  the  new  Rapid  machines,  in 
which  box-like  projections  on  the  sides  of  the 
radiator  loosely  fit  into  suital^le  enclosures 
on  the  frame,  the  weight  of  the  radiator  bemg 
supported  by  spiral  springs.  The  only  rigid 
connection  of  the  radiator  to  the  machine 
is  the  hinged  rod  extending  from  the  radiator 
top  to  the  rear  of  the  motor  compartment  to 
insure  the  integrity  of  the  hose-pipe  connec- 
tions. In  the  construction  and  diversity  of 
spring  suspension  there  is  more  apparent  dif- 
ference of  opinion  than  in  any  one  other  com- 
ponent of  the  commercial  vehicle.  In  the 
case  of  the  front  springs  there  is  not  rnuch 
opportunity  for  variation;  what  there  is  is 
utihzed  by  the  use  of  shackled  rear  ends  l)y 
some  and  free  ends  by  others. 

"The  most  radical  departure  from  con- 
ventional practise  was  on  view  at  the  Lansden 
exhibit  of  electric  vehicles.  A  light  delivery 
wagon  and  a  five- ton  truck  were  both  fitted 
with  spiral-spring  suspension,  the  springs 
being  loosely  placed  in  trough-like  receptacles 
on  the  axles  and  frames.  In  each  machine  the 
position  of  the  body  relative  to  the  axles  is 
maintained  longitudinally  by  perches  of  flat 
spring  steel  connecting  the  frame  of  the 
battery  box  to  the  front  and  rear  axles,  and 
transversely  by  a  radius  rod  hinged  to  the 
spring  seat  on  one  side  and  to  the  body  on  the 
opposite  side. 

' '  In  supplementary  springs  there  were  wide 
differences  in  practise.  In  some  cases  the  old 
method  of  mounting  an  inverted  semi-elliptic 
spring  with  the  encls  contacting  with  a  wear- 
ing piece  on  top  of  the  upper  leaf  of  the  side 
spring  and  *>ver  the  spring  seat  is  employed. 
When  the  maximum  vehicle  load  brings  these 
springs  into  play  the  total  weight  is  located 
at  the  same  point  on  the  axle  on  each  side — 
as  close  to  the  rear  wheel  as  possible.  In 
other  machines  the  cross  supplementary 
spring  is  shorter  and  the  ends  bear  do-\\Ti  on 
the  axle  at  some  distance  from  the  side-spring 
seats,  locating  a  share  of  the  load  at  points 
nearer  the  center  of  the  axle  than  the  side- 
spring  seats.  The  object  apparently  is  to 
permit  the  use  of  heavier  side  springs  than 
in  the  first-mentioned  construction,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  short  supplementary  spring  a 
greater  depression  of  the  body  is  required  to 
bring  the  supplementary  spring  into  action. 
"Judging  from  the  exhibits  at  the  Garden 
the  prest  steel  wheel  for  vehicles  has  gone 
out  of  fashion,  perhaps  because  it  lacked 
lateral  strength  and  was  likely  to  buckle 
when  a  heavy  vehicle  was  driven  against  the 
curb.  The  cast-metal  wheel  was  exhibited  as 
equipment  on  Morgan  and  White  trucks,  and 
looked  very  workmanlike.  It  has  the  merit 
of  not  getting  out  of  round,  which  sometimes 
happens  with  wood  wheels  and  which  is  very 
destructive  to  rubl)er  tires.  Whether  its 
wearing  qualities  compensate  for  the  greater 
rigidity  of  this  type  of  wheel  is  a  question 
that  apparently  has  not  been  unanimously 
decided  as  yet." 

"MUCKRAKING   THE   MOTOR-CAR" 

Under  the  above  title,  Thomas  L.  Whiter 
contributes  to  Motor  an  article  intended  as  an 
answer  to  familiar  assertions  that  the  motor- 
car does  not  stand  the  test  of  business  prin- 
ciples. Mr.  White  endeavors  to  set  forth  the 
true  position  of  the  car  in  the  economics  of 
everyday  life.  lie  quotes  from  several 
attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it,  such 
as  those  relating  to  the  giving  of  mortgages 
on  homes  in  order  to  buy  cars,  the  drawing 
of  moneys  from  savings-banks,  etc.  He  finds 
a  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  situation 
to  be  "the  phenomenal  expansion  of  the 
motor-car  industry  and  the  general  advance  in 
the  cost  of  living,"  which  have  been  "con- 
cxirrent  phenomena,"  and  quotes  in  itahcs  a 


.ompanioti  of  the  costliest  c 

at  home  and  abroad 


Foredoor  Touring  Car  $925,  top  and 
windshield  not  included. 

What  Other  car  of  popular 
price  will  you  so  frequently 
see  side  by  side  with  cars  of 
seven  passenger  capacity.'' 


Runabout  with  detachable  doors  $775, 

top  and  windshield  not  included. 
Detachable    doors  for  any  Hupmobile 
Runabout,  $25. 


London,  England,  thinks  as  well  of  the  Hupmobile 
as  New  York — New  York  as  well  as  its  home  city,  Detroit 
— and  Detroit  as  well  as  scores  of  cities  larger  and  smaller  in 
every  state  in  the   Union. 

Wherever  the  Hupmobile  goes — there  goes  satisfaction. 

HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Desk  65,  Detroit,  Michigan 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We    \rill    ship    vou    a 
"RANCER"  BICYCLE 

on    approval,  freight 
prepaid  to  anyplace  in  the  United  States  withnui  a  cent  deposit  in  a<:za>icr,au<i 
aUow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.    If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 
every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get 
mywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 
ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  7:oi  he  out  one  cent. 
I  nW  FAHTnRY  DRIPPC  We  sell  the  highest  trradebic>-cles  direct  from  factor? 
^Ulf  rim  I  Un  l   rniUCO  ,„  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.    W^ 
s.ive  you  <io  to  >j;  niidalcrucii  s  profit  on  every  bicycle.    Hishest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires,  hiiported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  chea{L 
mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 
RlltED  AISCIITC    llfAIITCn    >nea>ht 'wn.in>l  distTi.:t  to  r>lc  and  exiiibit  a  sample 
niUCn  NUCR  l«    nillllCll    1911  "namcer"  Bicycle fumlshed by  us    You  wUlTH 
nstonisliod  .It  the  7uc«rf^>-/w/(> /<>a//»-i«iand  tlw  li  cr.il   prup.  sitions  and   special  offer  we  will 
give  on  the  nr^t  191 1  sample  e:oing  to  your  town.     \\'rito  at  once  i^^T  our  spccal  cffer. 
00  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  a*t\  ^*tt .»/  .T»n  friiiMntiX  you  receive  our  catalogfut 
and  kam  our  low  prices  and  lit>eral  terms.     BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  uadei 
your  own  name  pl.iie  at  <1  oul  Ic  our  prices.    Orders  tilled  tie  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  Duml>er  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  letail  stores  wOl 

he  closed  out  .It  '  OLCit  #:;  tu  iHeucb.    Des>  riptive  liar^.-ain  list  mailed  free. 

TIRCC       PflACTCD     RDAVB  rear  wheels,  innertubes.  lamps,  rvclometers,  parts.  repalfS 

linCOl    WUflOlkn     DnHIVC  andeverythinginthebicyclelineathalfusualprtces. 

DO  HOT  WAIT  iHit  write  today  for  our  Lar^e  Cata/i'£ue  t>eautiful!y  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 

Interestioi;  matter  and  useful  information.     It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   Dept.  R.I72,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  CAR  that  achieves  such  records  for  low  cost 
of    maintenance  as    the    Corbin   has    achieved 
proves  conclusively  that  it  possesses  those  ster- 
ling qualities  vi^hich  you  demand  in  a  car. 

It  proves  that  the  Corbin  is  just  a  bit  better  in  every  feature 
than  the  severest  service  demands — that  it  will  travel  safely  and 
swiftly  over  roads  where  others  might  have  to  be  used  with 
caution — even  favored. 

Touring  or  Toy  Tonneau,  $3000 

Seven   Passenger,      .     .     .  3050 

Torpedo 3100 

Limousine 4000 

These  prices~-plea8e  remembei — include   all    equipment — as  follows: 

Imported  Magneto,  Top  with  full  set  of  Curtains,  Adjustable  Rain  Vision  "Wind  Shield, 
Warner  Speedometer,  Prest-O-Lite  Gas  Tank,  Headlights,  Combination  Oil  and  Electric 
Pash  and  Tail  Lamps,  Storage  Batteries,  Firestone  Q.  D.  Demountable  Rims,  1  9 
Holders,  Trunk  Rack  and  full  kit  of  tools,  etc. 

We  want  you  to  know  the  Corbin  as  thousands  of  others  know  it.  We  want 
you  to  take  a  ride  in  the  Corbin  Car,  to  settle  back  in  the  comfortable  leather 
cushions  and  really  experience  its  smooth  running  capabilities — to  become  familiar 
with  its  simplicity,  ease  of  operation,  abundance  of  power  and  simple  mechanism — 
strong,  durable  construction. 

Then  you  be  the  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Corbin  has  reached  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  automobile  excellence. 

A  request  from  you  will  brin^  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogrue,  also  the  name  of 
the  dealer  in  your  locality  who  will  cheepfuUy  give  you  an  opportunity  to  test  the  Corbin 
Car  to  your  own  sat  isf  act  ion. 

CORBIN  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CORP'N.  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Licensed  Under  Selden   Patent 
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Why 


^  ^Solars'' Are  the 
Superior  Lamps 

"Solars"  are  made  of 
heavy  gauge  brass. 

It   takes  a    hard    blow 
just  to  dent  them. 

"  Solars  "     have     the 
fewest      outside      projec- 
tions,      which       accounts 
for    their   style,  and    also 
the      ease      with      which 
they  are  kept  clean. 
You    have    but    to    see    them    with    others 
beside  them  to  realize   the     vast    difference    in 
quality. 

Whenever    one    does    that  he    alwavs    buys 
"Solars." 

See     Solar    Lamps    on    the    highest    grade 
cars  —  or    send    for    the     catalog 
showing  the  full  line. 

There  are  Solar  Lamps  for  all 
known  motor  needs. 

Badger  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 
Kenosha,  Wis.  New  York  City 


SEND  ME  $1.00 

For  Two 
FOUR-IN-HAND  TIES 


Solar   Lamps 


(122) 


Made  from  Silk  Poplin,  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  Ties  I  send  you 

will   not  show    pin   holes  or 
wrinkle   like   ordinary  Ties. 

If  they  do  I  will  return   your   money. 

I  have  been  making  and  sellinc:  these 
Ties  now  for  three  years  with  complete 
satisfaction. 

They  are  silk  Poplin.  2  inches  wide, 
46  inches  long.  Reversible— guaranteed 
to  outlast  any  high  priced  Tie  made. 
(Thev  are  also  made  in  IJ^  inch  width.) 

Made  in  Black,  White,  Green,  Brown, 
Red,  Cerise,  Old  Rose,  Grav,  Heho- 
trope,  Light  Blue,  Medium  Blue,  Dark 
Blue  and  Purple. 

The  regular  dealer  would  have  to 
charge  SlOO  for  these  Scarfs  selling  by 
his  methods.  When  you  buy  from  me 
you  buy  direct  and  save  money  and  get 
a  hiffh  grade  article  every  time.  And 
p*rivilege  of  returning  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  My  business  is  done  with 
you  direct. 

I  either  make  all  the  goods  myself  or 
buy  in  enormous  quantities  and  give  you 
the  benefit  of  the  saving. 

My  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication, showing  my  extensive  line  of 
ftlen's  Furnishing  Goods,  including  a 
folder  showing  how  to  tie  all  styles  of 
men's  neck  wear. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 
289  River  St.  Troy,  N.  V. 


remark  made  by  a  writer  in  The  Nation  that 
the  tremendous  expenditure  for  automobiles 
"is  quite  as  much  a  sign  of  increased  income 
as  it  is  a  cause  of  diminished  savings." 

Mr.  White  contends  that  this  statement  is 
well  borne  out  by  the  general  tone  of  the 
rephes  which  one  of  the  car  manufacturers 
received  from  letters  of  inquiry  sent  out  to 
25,000  bankers.  He  found  that,  out  of  189,- 
216  cars,  only  1,254  purchases  had  led  to 
placing  mortgages  on  real  estate  and  only 
7,475  to  obtaining  loans  on  notes.  Mr.  White 
contends  that  a  man  may  be  quite  able  to 
afford  a  car,  "in  the  sense  that  his  income  is 
sufficient  each  year  to  liquidate  the  pro  rata 
portion  of  the  purchase  price,  plus  the  annual 
expense  of  operation  and  maintenance,"  and 
yet  he  may  not  be  able  to  pay  for  his  car 
outright  when  he  buys  it.  In  such  circum- 
stances, should  he  seek  for  aid  from  a  banker 
or  give  his  note  for  an  advance?  Such  a 
transaction  would  be  perfectly  legitimate — 
as  much  so  as  to  "buy  a  carpet  on  the  in- 
stalment plan." 

When  it  comes  to  the  farmer,  the  motor-car 
"is  just  as  much  a  farming  implement  as 
is  a  harrow  or  thresher.  Should  the  farmer 
borrow  money  to  buy.  a  car  that  would  be 
merely  what  he  might  do  to  buy  a  thresher? 
Moreover,  it  is  a  customary  practise  among 
farmers,  when  making  purchases,  to  give 
paper  and  pay  it  off  gradually.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  nature 
of  his  calling.  Even  when  he  becomes 
well-to-do.  "  the  habit  of  buying  on  credit 
is  one  which  still  sticks."  If  cars  are  bought 
by  farmers  on  notes  and  mortgages  therefore, 
this  is  not  so  much  "  a  sign  of  reckless  hunger 
for  automobiles  "  as  of  "  expanded  equipment 
financed  in  a  normal  business  way."  Other 
items  in  Mr.  AMiite's  article  are  the  following: 

"Is  the  motor-car  an  end  in  itself  and 
therefore  a  luxury,  or  rather  a  means  to  a 
thousand  ends,  fitting  into  as  many  occu- 
pations of  life,  and  therefore  a  growing  neces- 
sity? Is  any  motor-car  a  luxury?  We  are  not 
now  speaking  of  the  business  motor-wagon 
nor  of  the  passenger  car  when  its  purpose  is  a 
business  one.  Would  it  not  be  more  in  ac- 
corclance  with  the  facts  to  say  that  every 
motor-car  is  a  utility  and  that  even  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  acquired  primarily  as  a 
plaything  it  is  its  utilitarian  side  which  event- 
ually predominates?  Even  rich  people  work 
sometimes  and  an  appliance  which  econo- 
mizes their  time  when  it  is  valuable  and  their 
energy  when  it  is  useful  can  hardly  be  classed 
Avith,  say,  a  grand  piano.  Every  self-pro- 
pelled vehicle,  the  touring-car  of  the  milUon- 
aire  no  less  than  the  runabout  of  the  doctor,  is 
fundamentally,  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  transportation  instrument,  an  economic 
asset.  It  may  not  in  every  case  be  economi- 
cally employed  and  the  outlay  which  it  repre- 
sents may  not  always  be  commensm-ate  with 
the  service  rendered,  but,  to  take  a  parallel 
case,  no  one  questions  the  utiUtarian  char- 
acter of  the  horse  simply  on  the  ground  that 
some  horses  fail  to  justify  their  cost  or  to  earn 
their  keep. 

"And  there  is  yet  another  side  to  this 
charge  of  luxury.  Any  carriage-maker  will 
assure  you  that  the  outlay  on  motor-cars  by 
the  wealthy  class  is  not  greater  but  much  less 
than  their  expenditure  under  the  old  regime 
on  carriages  and  horses.  In  many  cases  where 
formerlv  large  revenues  were  devoted  to  the 
upkeepand  purchase  of  costly  turnouts,  the 
coming  of  the  motor-car  has  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial economies  and  effected  a  sa\'ing 
sometimes  of  tens  of  thousands  a  year.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  if  the  support 
of  wealthy  buyers  had  been  lacking  in  the 
early  days  when  the  motor-car  was  more  or 
less  an  untried  experiment,  the  practicable 
car  of  to-dav  would  still  be  a  long  way  off. 
Nor  should  we  have  at  our  service  a  business 
motor-wagon,  which,  tho  far  from  perfect, 
is  yet  capable  of  meeting  many  of  the  require- 
ments of  actual  commercial  service. 
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"  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  cars  of 
all  types  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1910  was 
400,000,  and  that  200,000  will  be  added  to 
them  during  the  current  year.  Taking  the 
average  life;  of  a  car  to  be  five  years,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  80,000  of  the  latter 
will  be  needed  to  replace  old  cars  which  will 
go  out  of  commission.  No  doubt,  of  course, 
there  will  be  some  users  who  will  fail  to  come 
into  the  market  again,  but  against  these 
'fall-outs'  can  be  offset  foreign  sales  and 
additional  cars  acquired  by  present  owners. 
This  leaves  120,000  cars  undisposed  of." 

Mr.  Wliite,  after  making  these  and  other 
points  bearing  on  the  main  topic,  submits 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  horses,  wagons, 
and  carriages  now  owned  in  this  country. 
They  may  be  contrasted  with  the  number  of 
motor-cars: 

"In  1905,  according  to  the  census  of  manu- 
facturers, the  total  production  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  was  valued  at  $125,3.32,976 
and  consisted  of  937,409  family  and  pleasure 
vehicles  worth  $55,750,276;  2,711  public 
conveyances  worth  $1,314,952;  643,755 
farm  and  business  wagons  worth  $37,195,230; 
and  127,455  sleighs  worth  $2,694,560.  On 
January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  horses  on  the 
farms  was  21,040,000  and  their  value  $2,- 
276,363,000,  to  which  must  be  added  4,123,- 
000  mules,  value  $494,095,000.  _  The  total 
number  of  horses  in  the  country  is  over  31,- 
000,000,  approximately  worth  $3,500,000,000. 
The  total  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  exceeds 
7,000,000,  and  the  number  of  spring  vehicles 
produced  last  year  was  1,125,000,  valued  at 
nearly  $175,030,000." 

CARS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

One  of  the  notable  motor-car  shows  out- 
side of  New  York,  held  since  January  1,  has 
been  held  in  Baltimore.  It  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  showing  the  attitude  of  the  industry 
toward  the  Southern  market  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  interest  of  the  South  in  motor-cars  on 
the  other.  Something  like  225  machines 
were  shown  in  Baltimore.  The  exhibition 
is  declared  by  a  writer  in  The  Manufacturers' 
Record  to  have  been  "  one  of  the  most  notable 
exhibits  of  a  growing  industry  that  has  ever 
been  made  in  this  country."  The  armory 
building  in  which  it  was  held  has  a  floor 
space  said  to  be  50  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
floor  space  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Electric  vehicles  as  well  as  gasoline  were 
shown.  Trucks  were  also  exhibited.  It  is 
believed  that  electric  trucks  will  become 
popular  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  because 
"hydro-electric  plants  are  now  being  de- 
veloped there  on  a  constantly  increasing 
scale,"  so  that  electric  energy  is  fast  be- 
coming an  important  economic,  power  for 
charging  the  storage  batteries  of  cars. 

COMMERCIAL  CAR  CONTESTS 

The  tests  begim  with  commercial  cars  last 
fall  in  a  few  large  cities  will  be  continued 
in  the  spring,  and  it  is  believed  will  be  more 
numerous.  Much  interest  has  been  aroused 
by  the  earlier  contests.  Motor  Age  declares 
that  almost  every  city  is  talking  of  its  com- 
mercial run  this  spring  for  heavy  trucks, 
light  trucks,  and  delivery  wagons,  while 
builders  "have  tasted  the  measure  of  pub- 
licity which  attends  these  contests  and  ha\  e 
become  infused." 

An  important  point  in  these  contests  will 
be  the  rules  established  to  govern  them. 
These  must  be  different  from  those  imposed 
upon  contests  among  pleasure  vehicles.  Last 
fall  the  rules  employed  were  inade(iuate, 
ha^^ng  been  fashioned  largely  after  the  rules 


IN  city  streets,  congested  with  travel,  the  Electric  Car  goes  along  as 
serenely  as  on  a  clear  road.  Flexibility  of  control,  quick  stops  and 
starts,  instant  availability  of  great  power  and  simplicity  of  operation  allow 
it  to  pick  its  way  at  will,  much  faster  and  easier  than  other  vehicles.  Its 
passengers,  confident  and  content,  sit  in  the  heart  of  the  crowd,  yet  far 
removed  from  it.     Its  system  of  stored  power  with  the  new 
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irronclab*)£xi6c 

BATTERY 


makes  the  "Electric"  thoroughly  dependable  in  all  difficulties  of  travel — storm,  cold, 
snow,  grades,  etc. — more  reliable  than  before.  This  battery  is  the  latest  and  highest 
development  of  the  standard  "jEliDc"  Battery. 

The  "  1Ironcla^=JEri^c  "  Battery  surpasses  in  these  respects : 

It  gives  two  to  three  times  the  life.         It  gives  increased  mileage. 

It  rarely,  if  ever,  requires  cleaning.  It  reduces  the  cost  of  operation. 

And  it  can  be  installed  in  any  battery  jars  of  standard  "  J£I1^C  "  size. 

Whether  you  own  an  electric  car,  or  contemplate  buying  one,  you  should  use  this 
immensely  superior  battery. 

Write  the  nearest  vSales  Office  and  ask  for  the  book  describing  the  "Uroncla^sJEli^C" 
tliis  new  and  most  serviceable  battery. 

"lEIf^c,"  "  Tbvcuv^JBiiic  "  and  "  1Ironcla&=]£iite  "  Hatteries  are  used  by  these  prominent 
electric  vehicle  makers : 


Automobile  Maintenances  Mfg.  Co. 
Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
Batten-Dayton  Motor  Co. 
Broc  Electric  Vehicle  Co. 
Cohmibus  Buggy  Co. 
Champion  Wagon  Co. 


Couple  Gear  Freight  Wheel  Co 
Columbia  Motor  Car  Co. 
Dayton  Electric  Car  Co. 
Hupp- Yeats  Electric  Car  Co. 
Ideal  Electric  Co. 
C.  P.  Kimball  Co. 


Ohio  Electric  Car  Co. 
Phipns-Grinnell  Auto  Co. 
Raucn  &  Lang  Carriage  Co. 
Studebaker  Automobile  Co. 
The  Waverley  Co. 
Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 


THE  Electric  Storage  B/^hem  Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,   Atlanta,  Denver.  Detroit,  San  Francisco, 

Toronto,  Portland,  Ore.,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles. 

"  lEIi^e  "  Depots  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  ,St.  Louis,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 

71';  "  l£x(^C  "  Distributors.      Battery  Help  or  Information  Free.       "  £Ii^C  "  Inspection  Corps. 

For  gas  cars  the  "  ]eIi^c  "  Sparking  Battery  should  be  used. 


First  Mortgage   Farm   Loans 

Bearing  5%  Interest 

SECURED  by  first  liens  on  jiroductive  grain 
farms  in  the  great  "Corn  Belt"  of  central 
Illinois  where  values  have  been  established  for  a 
generation,  and  where  crop  failures  are  unknown, 
representing  loo'o  margin  of  security,  paying  the 
highest  rate  consistent  with  absolute  safety,  and 
made  by  a  house  continuously  in  the  business  more 
than  fifty  years  without  a  loss  to  a  single  client. 

Correspondence  inz'iied.  Ask  for  IJsi  Xo.  no 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Founded  A.  D.  ISSS 
Washington  ...  Illinois 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 


TroUins.  Bait  Csstinr. 
riyCistin-.  Still  Fishing  »rf  sli 
slikoto  "BBISTOL"   R(«ls.     Uii.-vram.cd  Ilir.-. 
yiars.     Know  the  full  fun  of  fisliins.      Tate 
"BRISTOL**  rod  alonfr  on  vour  next  trip. 

FREE  144-ps,  BOOK.  "Fiskins  Tricks  and  Knacks" 

Oathorctl  from  f.-uu.uis  aiiirl-  rs  anil  cuui*?,  V.-^iu- 
able  to  profoi-sionaUaiid  aiiiat<  ur.  Y>.ur  \<ka\  fi^lu^^ 
t.iokle  doaler  will  ^i\y  you  one  of  thi-ie  txx^ks  fn-e 
with  each  "  BRISTOL"  Rod  ptiri-h&sed  of  him  during 
191 1.     40  chapters .  cloth  bound. 

Writ©  for  free  catalojuo.     Give  your  dealer's  name 
so  lliat  wc  can  be  sure  t«  snpply  Jiiui  wtih  books. 

1911    calendar.    18x27,    h>^AUtifiil  r.prv>duetion    in 
colors  from  paintinfT  by   Oliver  Ken»p.    entitled    "A 
Traci''1v."  ni^ilf<l  for  l.V. 
The  Hdrton  Mfg.  Co. ,  42  HortoD  &t . .  Bristol,  Conn. 
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SAFER  MOTORING 


YOUR  car  will  soon  be  in  commission 
now,  as  the  motoring  season  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. If  you  have  already  decided 
that  your  SIGNALLING  DEVICE  shall  be 

A  Jericho  Horn 


/MUFFLEO 
OUTLET 
^PlPE 


then  you  have  chosen  wisely  and  well. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  still  casting 
about  for  the  signal  of  highest  efficiency, 
then  we  say  to  you,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
you  can  make  no  mistake  in  fixing  upon 

JERICHO 

THE  PERFECT  MOTOR  CAR  SIGNAL 
That  "Warns  Withqut  Offense  " 

Obtainable  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Attached  with  ease  at  the  rear  of  the  muffler. 

Operated  by  the  exhaust  under  pedal  control. 

Costs  nothing  whatsoever  for  up -keep. 

A  perfectly  simple,  yet  thoroughly  efficient  device. 

This  signal  is  entirely  "different";  and  it  is  this 

difference,  particularly  as  regards  its  mellow,  mod- 

ulant  tone,  that  renders  it  safe,  sane  and,  effective. 

Better  still,  its  tone  is  exceptionally  pleasing  to 
everybody.  It  is  easily  remembered  and  readily 
associated  with  an  automobile.  This  fact  insures 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  pedestrian  and 
safety  to  all  concerned. 

The  sales  of  the  past  year  attest  to  its  merits ; 
the  activity  of  the  oi>ening  season  demonstrates 
its  popularity. 

JERICHO  is  made  in  four  sizes,  selling  at 
$7.00,  $8.00,  $9.00  and  $  1 0.00  —complete 

There  is  a  size  to  fit  your  car.      Your 
dealtr  has  it 

The  Randall-Faicliney  Go. 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

Write  us  today  for  Booklet  15  on  Acces- 
sories you  need  for  your  car. 
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/^  rM/?s  Sf/cassfuiwsmss 

6  %  Coupon  Bonds 

This  company  furnishes  Gold  Coupon 
lionds,  secured  by  First  Mortgages  as- 
signed to  Trustee,  these  mortgages  being 
based  on  Real  Estate  whose  value  is  at  least 
two  and  one-half  times  tiie  face  of  the  loan. 
Denominations,  $100.00  and  $500.00. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "B." 

THE  TROPICAL  BUILDING  & 
INVESTMENT  CO. 

KEY    WEST,  FLORIDA 
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that  govern  pleasure-car  contests.  Many 
of  the  contests  were  little  more  than  "  demon- 
strations to  see  which  truck  can  travel  the 
fastest,"  in  others  "consumption  of  fuel  has 
been  practically  the  only  consideration,"  and 
again  electric  cars  have  been  allowed  to  com- 
pete against  gasoline  cars.  In  the  latter, 
the  electric  truck  was  permitted  to  carry  an 
extra  battery  as  a  part  of  its  load  and  fitting 
a  switch,  so  that  when  the  regular  battery 
was  exhausted  the  other  could  be  switched 
on.  Rules  like  these  discourage  makers  and 
give  wrong  impressions  to  buyers. 

In  the  operating-cost  of  a  truck,  since  gaso- 
line and  oil  represent  only  10  per  cent.,  it  is 
questioned  if  10  per  cent,  should  be  a  "lead- 
ing factor  in  the  determination  of  a  winner 
in  a  truck  contest."  The  other  factors,  repre- 
senting 90  per  cent.,  should  have  their  places. 
For  example,  makers  have  agreed  that  tire 
maintenance  is  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in 
truck  operations,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
a  one-  or  two-day  run  "does  practically 
nothing  to  give  the  buyer  a  real  clue  to  the 
merits  of  one  truck  over  another."  A  truck, 
for  example,  may  be  under-tired,  that  is, 
may  not  have  large  enough  tires  for  its  weight 
and  load,  but  this  fact  can  not  be  discovered 
in  a  short  trial.  So  also  the  size  of  the  wheel 
is  ait  important  factor,  since  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct difference  in  tire  life  on  a  forty-inch 
wheel  as  compared  with  a  thirty-six-inch  one. 
Tests,  as  heretofore  conducted,  do  not  take 
these  facts  into  consideration.  Commercial 
contests,  says  Motor  Age,  "  should  be  carried 
on  in  the  zone  of  operation  of  the  truck,  and 
not  from  city  to  city,  excepting  when  the  test 
is  looked  upon  in  the  form  of  a  national 
demonstration.  It  is  one  thing  to  drive  a 
truck  hom*  after  hotir  over  country  roads 
with  its  load,  and  it  is  an  entirely  dilTerent  one 
to  operate  with  the  same  load  in  the  zone  of 
city  traffic  and  congestion.  The  fuel  con- 
sumption in  one  case  is  double  that  of  the 
other,  as  has  often  been  demonstrated." 

FARMERS  AND   CARS 

The  holding  of  motor  shows  in  such  western 
centers  as  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
Oklahoma,  and  Salt  Lake  City  is  believed  to 
have  already  exerted  an  influence  among 
farmers  which  vnW  be  notable  during  the 
coming  season  of  sales.  Of  these  cities  Kansas 
City  and  Minneapolis  probably  best  represent 
"the  buying  possibilities  of  the  farmer." 
In  both  cities  the  farmer  was  notable  for  his 
presence  at  the  show,  and  made  many  pur-' 
chases  in  the  low-  and  medium-class  fields. 
\Miile  not  so  very  long  ago  a  dealer  had  to 
content  himself  with  an  occasional  sale  vo  a 
farmer,  he  is  now  in  several  western  cities 
considered  "the  possible  buyer  for  half  of  the 
cars  retailed."  This  large  percentage  could 
not  have  been  achieved,  except  for  the  good 
crops  which  prevailed  last  year.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  farmer  has  money  one 
year  for  the  purchase  of  cars  does  not  mean 
that  he  will  have  it  the  next,  since  crops  may 
fail.  A  ■writer  in  Motor  Age  comments  on 
this  point  as  follows: 

"One  example  of  the  importance  of  crops 
on  the  purchasing  possibilities  of  a  communitj' 
is  found  in  the  present  situation  in  North 
Dakota,  where  crops  were  a  failure  last  year 
due  to  the  continued  drj-  spell.  North  Dakota 
ofTered  one  of  the  best  buying  fields  a  year 
ago,  but  during  the  coming  season  will  be 
practically  a  neghgible  quantity.  These  people 
occupy  a  rather  peculiar  position.     Many  of 


Prest'O'Lite 

Gas  Ta^nK 
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Get  Prest-O-lite  FREE  By 
Specifying  It  On  Your  New  Car 

Prest-O-Lite  is  not  only  the  most  relinble 
and  convenient  li<jhting  system,  but  it  is  also 
the  most  economual  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Some  people  fig^ire  that  it  is  cheaper  to  run 
a  gas  generator  on  a  car.  Experiencea 
motorists  know  better.  A  generator  gives 
you  unlimited  annoyance  and  dirty  worV  in 
caring  for  it.  winter  and  summer,  and  fur- 
nishes unreliable,  inferior  light  which  fre- 
ciuently  leads  to  costly  and  dangerous 
accidents. 

And  yet,  the  Prest-O-Lite  user  pays  less 
for  light,  and  gets  a  strong,  steady,  depend- 
able light  that  floods  the  road  far  ahead. 
Turned  on  and  off  like  a  gas  jet. 

Most  of  the  leading  motor  car  manufac- 
turers now  furnish  Prest-O-Lite  free  as 
standard  equipment.  Most  dealers  will  equip 
your  new  car  with  Prest-O-Lite  instead  of  a 
generator  if  yon  insist  upon  it. 

Even  if  you  have  to  pay  a  slight  additional 
cost,  it's  better  to  do  that  than  to  pay  the 
full  price  of  Prest-O-Lite  later. 

You're   Entitled  To  The  Genuine.     Get  It. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  tank  is  in  universal  de. 
mand,  never  becomes  second-hand,  and  has 
its  cash  value  when  you  sell  your  car. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  tank,  when  empty,  can 
be  promptly  exchanged  for  a  full  one  any- 
-wlicrc  and  alivays. 

These  things  are  not  true  of  any  imitation. 

Don't  let  anyone  give  you  a  counterfeit— 
you  may  not  be  able  to  "  pass  "  it. 


NOTICE  TO  PREST-O-LITE  USERS 

If"  you  expect  full  measure  of  Prest-O- 
Lite  service  and  satisfaction,  do  not 
accept  an  exchange  tank  that  was  not 
refilled  with  gas  by  The  Prest  O-Lite  Co. 


Price  of  Prest-O-Lite  Tanks,  ?i8-  to  ?35, 
depending  on  capacity.  ^lotorcycle  size.  $  o 
(also  handy  for  automobiles,  as  a  reser\e 
supply  earned  in  tool  box). 

If  we  can  serve  you  with  literature  or 
other  information,  write  us. 

The   Prest-O-Lite   Co.,  '-"Jij-;'"''' 

Urauclies  ami  chiirgino  stali:^ns  in  titepiiiicipal 
citifs.Jtaiu  coast  tu  caast. 

Exchange  Agencie*  Everywhere 


Croup,  Asthma, 
Sore  Throat,  Coughs, 
Bronchitis,    Colds, 

" Usedwhiie yon  siccp."      Diphtheria,       Catarrh 

A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoiding  drugs. 
Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Wliooping 
Cough  and  relieves  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  rendered  strongly  antiseptic,  inspired  with 
eveo'  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore 
tliroat  and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nighls. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of 
successful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 
For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 

Try    Cresolene    Antiseptic   Throat   Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  composed  of  slipper\-  elm  bark,  hcorice, 
sugar  and  Cresolene.     They  can't  harm  you.    Ot  your 
druggist  or  from  us,  10c  in  stamps. 
THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  Cortl.ndt  St.,  New  York 

Or  l.eeming-Mile!*   Building,  Muutreiil.  Canada 
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them  have  been  investing;  heavily  in  Canadian 
farms  and  have  not  ready  cash.  The  utter 
failure  of  crops  a  year  ago  has  left  them  for  a 
few  months  in  straitened  conditions,  and  they 
are  not  going  to  buy  cars.  Many  of  them  have 
credit  which  will  allow  them  to  l)orrow  money 
for  almost  any  venture  from  the  banks,  but 
these  banks  will  not  loan  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  motor-cars. 

"Manufacturers  of  cars  can  not  keep  too 
close  watch  on  the  conditions  throughout  the 
country.  With  our  big  centers  getting  well 
supplied  with  cars,  and  with  a  demand  more 
scattered  over  all  classes,  there  is  more  than 
ever  the  necessity  for  carefully  studying  and 
meeting  all  factors  that  have  a  })uying  value. 
The  makers  must  study  the  climatic  condi- 
tions throughout  the  West  and  Central  West 
this  year  before  counting  on  their  output  for 
next  year.  The  manufacturer  must  adjust 
the  supply  to  the  demand,  and  he  can  only  do 
this  by  making  a  careful  study  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  South,  the  Southwest,  the  Central 
section,  and  the  West.  The  number  of  cars 
required  by  each  will  largely  depend  on  the 
conditions  in  each  territory  during  the 
previous  year. 

"An  explanation  will  suffice:  If  the  cotton 
crop  fails  in  the  South,  the  number  of  possible 
sales  is  at  once  greatly  reduced.  If  there  is  a 
crop  failure  in  Oklahoma  territory  the  farming 
sales  are  practically  cut  off,  which  in  a  ter- 
ritory with  so  few  centers  of  population  and 
so  generally  given  over  to  agriculture  means 
that  75  per  cent,  of  the  sales  are  the  farmers. 
The  same  holds  true  for  Omaha,  Kansas 
City,  and  Minneapolis  districts.  In  the  central 
sections  of  the  country,  where  farming  condi- 
tions are  more  mixt,  the  buying  possibilities 
do  not  depend  so  much  on  the  crops,  be- 
cause if  they  fail  the  stock  market  or  fruit 
market  may  even  matters  up." 

In  the  same  paper  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
argument  that  farmers  are  opposed  to  good 
roads  received,  during  the  past  year,  "a 
severe  body  blow."  The  progressive  farmer 
is  no  longer  opposed  to  good  roads.  At  one 
time,  he  did  oppose  them,  but  that  was  when 
he  opposed  motor-cars.  To-day  he  favors 
both.    The  writer  comments  further: 

"It  has  taken  the  farmer  time  to  realize  the 
advantages  of  the  car  to  him.  Heretofore  he 
imagined  that  it  was  solely  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  pleasure  of  the  wealthy  citizen  who 
occasionally  wanted  to  go  through  the  country 
for  pleasure.  On  such  occasions  he  succeeded 
fairly  well  in  terrifying  the  majority  of  the 
farmers'  horses  and  developing  an  excellent 
crop  of  rural  antipathy  toward  the  motor-car. 
This  feeling  of  antagonism  continued  for 
years,  but,  as  with  all  irresistible  forces,  it  was 
broken  down,  and  now  the  farmer  is  really 
a  friend  of  the  motorist.  There  still  remain 
those  who  are  not  and  they  will  continue  to 
exist  for  years;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
farmer  has  realized  tlu>  motor-car  is  an  asset. 

"  For  several  years  the  farmer  did  not  think 
he  could  afford  a  car,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  could  not,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  last 
three  or  four  years  has  greatly  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  situation,  and  to-day  the  farmer 
is  in  a  much  better  financial  condition  than 
many  of  the  city  residents  who  own  cars.  The 
farmer  is  buying  cars  for  two  reasons:  lie 
is  bujMiig  them  for  pleasure,  and  he  is  buying 
them  for  usefulness.  lie  tries  to  combine 
both,  and  if  he  can't,  then  he  selects  which- 
ever of  the  two  appears  the  stronger.  Some 
buy  for  pleasure  purposes,  some  for  business 
purposes.  Where  a  car  is  bought  for  pleasur(> 
purposes  it  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
community. 

"Those  farmers  who  alreaily  own  cars  are 
big  advertisements  in  the  selling  of  other 
machines.  Society  works  along  the  same 
lines  in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  and  where 
one  farmer  has  a  car  there  is  immediately 
bred  in  his  fellow  farmers  a  desire  to  own  a 
better  one." 
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Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust- 


Tarvia  in  Cambridge 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.,  widely  known 
as  the  seat  of  Harvard  College,  is  a 
progressive    modern  city  of    100,000 
inhabitants. 

For  some  years  the  superintendent  of 
streets  has  been  experimenting  with  Tarvia 
as  a  macadam  road  binder  and  dust  layer. 

To-day,  tarviated  macadam  has  been 
adopted  as  a  standard  method  of  con- 
struction. 

Harvard  Street,  leading  to  the  college, 
and  one  of  the  principal  automobile  routes 
from  Boston,  was  in  bad  condition  in  1908. 

A  section  of  the  Harvard  Square  end 
was  laid  with  Tarvia  X,  and  an  adjacent 
section  was  built  without  Tarvia. 

The  experience  during  the  succeeding 
winter  convinced  the  superintendent  that 
Tarvia  was  necessary  to  make  a  macadam 
road  endure  modern  fast  moving  traffic. 

The  next  season  sections  of  Columbia 
Street,  also  an  automobile  route,  Berkshire 


and  York  Streets  were  built,  following  the 
methods  used  on  Harvard  St. 

At  the  same  time  Massachusetts  Ave., 
one  of  the  heavy  travelled  streets  leading 
from  Boston  to  the  suburbs  on  the  north- 
west, was  rebuilt  in  a  thoroughly  substan- 
tial manner  with  Tarvia  X. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  work, 
Tarvia  B  has  been  spread  on  automobile 
thoroughfares  like  Magazine  Street,  Kirk- 
land  Street  and  the  Charles  River  Parkwav. 

On  these  streets  the  automobile  traffic 
is  extremely  heavy,  as  Cambridge  is  not 
only  the  way  out  from  Boston  to  the  north 
and  west,  but  is  also  crossed  by  all  traffic 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  suburbs. 

Tarvia  B  was  chosen  after  actual  road 
trials  of  different  types  of  dust  layers  and 
road  preservatives. 

Booklet    regarding    the    Tarvia    treatment 
free  on  request  to  our  nearest  office. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ^^ 

New  York        Chicago        Philadelphia        Boston        St.  Louis        Cleveland       Cincinnati 
Pittsburg        Minneapolis        Kansas  City         New  Orleans         Seattle  London,  Eng. 
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O  INI  IM;  BOOKCASES  g«^ 


Let  us  solve  your  library  problem  at  the  least  expense. 
Get  our  new  handsome  catalogue  B,  illu.strated  in  colors. 
Our  prices  are  lower  than  others 

with  quality  suaranteed.  I'e  sure  you  know  about  our  Sanitary  Claw- 
toot,  Mission  and  Standard  styles,  and  what  our  exclusive  features 
mean  to  yv>u— absence  of  iron  bands:  easily  taken  apart  for  economical 
moving;  easily  remov.ible  non-binding  doors.  Sold  by  dealers  or  direct 

Gunn  Furniture  Company,  19  Victoria  Street,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Makers  of  Gunn  Office  Desks  and  J-iiing  Dc:  ices 
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Victor 


.HISMASTTRSVOItt 


What  you  can  do  with 
I    changeable  needles 

Adding  the  Fibre  Needle  to  the  Victor  is  like  adding  a 
new  gf^oLip  of  beautiful  pipes  to  a  church  organ.  It  gives 
nevy/range  and  variety,  as  well  as  beauty. 

Some  V^ictor  Records  sound  best  played  with  a  Victor 
Steel  Needle,  others  with  a  Victor  Fibre  Needle.  With  the 
Victor  you  can  have  both.  You\an  adjust  volume  and 
tone  to  suit  the  record  and  the  condittons.  Practice  soon 
develops  the  ability  to  use  the  different  Victor  Needles  in 
bringing  but  the  peculiar  beauties  of  different  records. 

\Learn   how  ^to   use  the  changeable    needlesMn' playing 
the  Victor,  and  you  will  find  in 
it  new  charms  and  beauties. 


Loud        Mediuni 


Victor    Full-tone    Needle  - 

gives  great  volume  of 
sound,  that  fills  a  large 
hall,  and  is  heard  above 
ordinary  conversation.  It 
makes  music  loud  enough 
for  dancing. 


'  Victor    Half-tone   Needle 

gives  a  volume  that  fills 
an  ordinary  room.  Its 
reproduction  is  as  perfect 
as  that  of  a  full-tone  nee- 
dle. 


Soft 


^  Victor  Fibre  Needle 

i^^  a  revelation.  Its  mu- 
sic-is  stjiooth,  soft,  and 
delightful.  With  this 
needle  your  records  will 
last  f<).rever,  and  you  will 
hear  j  in  them  a  quality 
that  you  never  heard  in 
records  before. 


For  50  cents  your  dealer  will  have  the  needle-arm  of,your  sound- 
box altered  so  as  to  hold  either  Victor  .Steel  or  Fibre  Needles,  which 
can  then  be  instantly  changed  at  pleasure. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N^  J.,  U- 


Bprliner  Craniophimc  Co.,  Montrealj^OtnfTTan  Distributoru 


And    be    sure  to  hear  the 

Victor-Victrola 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers'  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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vs\Muiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiii% 


-^  Our  New  Style  Book  Free 

i™*  It  illustrates  over  300  pieces  of 

the  best  examples  of  Arts  &  Crafts 
Furniture  that  has  been  made  for 
modern  use  by  experienced, 
"^  painstaking  Holland-Dutch  Artists 
and  Craftsmen  who  use  their  hearts, 
heads  and  hands,  and  impart  an  individ- 
uality and  superiority  to  every  piece 
which  bears  our  Branded  Trade  Mark.  This 
is  our  guarantee  of  excellency  and  your  means 
of  identification.  The  Style  Book  also  gives 
an  instructive  and  interesting  history  of  this 
charming  style  since  the  ijtn  Century,  and 
contains  color  plates  of  Arts  and  Crafts  inte- 
riors showing  beautiful  and  harmonious  effects 
that  can  be  obtained  for  a  small  expenditure.  If 
your  local  dealer  does  not  sell  our  goods,  send 
us  his  name  and  we  will  send  you  the  address 
of  our  Associate  Distributor  nearest  to  you. 
CH.IRI.KSP.  Ll.nBBRT  COMP.%.\V 
Hollinrt    Mlrh.  I>>|<l.  T  Grand  lUpida,  Miah. 


=  Half 


Size  = 


j  The  Junior  Tattoo  j 

=  Because  a  clock  is  an  alarm  clock,  is  = 

S  no  reason  why  it  should  be  ugly.     The  = 

M  Junior  Tattoo  is  a  gem.      Every  twenty  s 

=  seconds  for  five  minutes  its  cheery  call  = 

M  peals  forth   unless  the   silent   switch   is  = 

=  turned.      It  gently  insists  that  you  arise,  = 

^  without  a  rude,  jarring  shock.  = 

3  Hardly  larger  than  a  watch,  you  can  e 

3  carry  the  JuniorTattoovvhereveryou  go.  j 

S  Price  $1.75  (in  Canada,  duty  extra)  S 

S  With  an  artistic,  grilt  finish,  $2.     Complete  in  a 

=  ricli  leatlierl  red,  blacker  brown)  case,  f  3.  Ifyour 

=  dealer  doesn't  sell  it  send  his  name  and  price  for  = 

S  as  many  as  you  want.    We  will  ship  prepaid.  S 

S  AVrite  for   interesting,    descriptive  booklet,  containing  S 

^  slioi-t  story:  "The  Uprising  of  John  Hancock — Salesman."  = 

S  nC  UEW  ItAVCN  piOCK  C(X  = 

=  Hew  IIavcn  LoNfc         142  Hamilton  St.  = 
^lililillilllJIIIIIinillllllllllllllllllllllllinDliilllllllllilllllllllllJIiiililllllllllll^ 


CURRENT  POETRY 

IX  ••  The  New  Laokoon  "  Mr.  Irving  Babbitt 
complains  of  the  confusion  of  poetry 
and  painting.  Poetry,  he  says,  deals  with 
temporal,  painting  with  spatial,  relations; 
poetry  with  the  successive,  painting  ■v\'ith  the 
coexistent.  A  poet  works  -SAith  words,  and 
words  necessarilj'  follow  one  another  in  time; 
thus  any  one  who  attempts  to  picture  some 
visible  object  with  words  is  forced  to  name 
one  attribute  after  another,  and  this  piece- 
meal eniuneration  of  details  confuses  and 
blurs  the  image.  The  poet  is  limited,  there- 
fore, to  the  painting  of  motion.  He  should 
not  try  to  paint  directly  the  beauty  of  Helen 
of  Troy,  but  .should  show  this  beauty  in  ac- 
tion. Homer  followed  this  method,  and  so 
did  Marlowe  in  those  Unes  now  worn  smooth 
by  repetition: 

"  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilion." 

In  this  way  the  poet  forces  the  reader  to 
picture  for  himself  the  beauty  that  could 
have  such  power. 

The  reasoning  of  Professor  Babbitt,  the 
pupil,  is  as  irresistible  as  that  of  Lessing,  the 
master.  He  follows  that  irrefutable  kind  of 
logic,  where  "the  truths  all  stand  in  a  row, 
each  holding  by  the  skirts  of  the  other." 

But  before  we  succumb  to  his  arguments 
we  will  print  a.  poeni  from  Scribner's  that  is 
nothing  more  than  a  picture,  lacking  only 
the  frame,  and  a  hook  from  which  to  hang  it. 

The  Harbor 

Bv  John-  H.\ll  Wheelock 

Bj-  gates  of  ocean  and  the  seaward  portal, 
Fortress  and  headland,  bastions  of  the  world, 

Gray  walls  and  sea-sapped  battlements  and  turrets. 
The  weary  wings  of  twilight  are  unfurled. 

Under  the  gaunt  and  the  windy  skies  of  morning. 
Over  tire  wide  wastes  and  the  fields  of  sea. 

Storm-signals,  capes,  and  flashing  proniontories, 
Sirens,  and  bell-buoys  rocking  restlessly, 

Slips  the  first  ray,  like  a  sword  unsheathed,  of  sun- 
rise. 

And  all  the  terror  of  the  dawn  Ues  bare; 
By  channel  and  reef,  by  oozy  bog  and  sand-bar 

The  seaward  guns  shine  grim  in  the  morning  air. 

Inland  by  desolate  dock  and  lapping  water 
Sick  scurf  and  scum  rise  lazily  and  fall 

Along  the  wharves,  indolent,  sucked  and  drowsj' 
Looms  rotting  fender-post  and  crumbling  wall. 

But  on  the  headland  the  sweet  virgin  city. 
Mistress  and  guardian  of  the  clamoring  lands. 

Looks  seaward  with  glad  eyes  toward  the  nations. 
Sleepless,  a  sword  forever  in  her  hands; 

Holy  and  sacred.     East  and  West  salute  her. 
Clothed   with   the. dawn  and   with   the  planets 
crowned. 

Voices  and  gongs  and  horns  beyond  the  morning. 
Her  myriad  children  on  the  wastes  around. 

A\'as  ever  spring  hailed  more  winsomely 
than  in  these  verses  from  The  London  News: 

Awaiting  . 

Bv  Ar(;rsT.\   H.\N'0)CK 

I  know  the  samite  of  her  robe 

On  fairy  looms  still  lies, 
Her  scarf's  blue  film  of  go.ssamer 

Not  yet  drifts  down  the  skies. 
Yet  where  the  rooks  of  nests  are  prating 
And  blackbird's  love  song  breathes  of  mating 
The  sunshine  fell  this  morning  like  the  light   iu 

Spring's  sweet  eyes. 

I  know  e'en  yet  the  crocus  keeps 

Its  gold  yet  hooded  close, 
That  almond  boughs  yet  bare  and  brown 

Hold  not  a  hint  of  rose. 
Yet  where  the  stream  from  frost-spells  waking 
Flings  water  blue  as  sapphires  breaking, 
I  thought  I  heard  soft  laughter,  and  it  might  be 

Spring's,  who  knows? 


Marcii  11,  1911 

Perchance  altho  not  yet  she  comes 

To  take  her  place  as  Queen, 
She's  pecjjinK  at  the  waiting  \vorl<l 

Her  friirK<'<l  litis  between, 
LoiiKing  to  tell,  'twixt  tears  and  laughter, 
Of  all  the  joys  to  follow  after 
Xongiiig  to  set  all  hearts  a-dance,  to  dress  the  world 

in  green. 

Here  is  a  right  good  poem  from  Tlic  Corn- 
hill  Magazine.  It  does  not  swing  around  the 
object  of  its  admiration  like  a  defunct  satel- 
lite, but  has  an  orbit  of  its  own.  The  poem 
is  nicely  modulated  and  carries  its  fine  phrases 
•\sith  distinction. 

To  Ilerrick 

By  T.  Buuce  Dilks 

The  world's  asleep  ! 

The  sky  is  full  of  stars  to-night. 

Wind-swept,  rain- washed,  winsome,  and  briglit  ! 

The  Bear 

And  Cassiopeia's  chair, 

Tlie  belted  Hunter  and  his  Hound  are  there  ! 

No  intervening  light 

Screens  the  vast  infinite  ; 

Soft  Dian's  face  is  hid 

Deep,  deep, 

Amid 

The  conquering  curls  of  young  Endytnion's  hair. 

In  that  warm  galaxy 

Zoning  the  chilly  bosom  of  the  sky, 

A  misty  net  enmeshing  golden  bees. 

Those  amber  clusters  of  the  heavenly  vine, 

Nestling  like  apples  of  thine  own  Hesperides, 

Tliose  points  of  flame 

Fine-drawn 

From  the  primeval  ingot  bars 

In  that  far-off  material  dawn, 

When  sang  in  antiphon  the  new-born  stars, — 

'Mid  these 

Which,  Herrick,  which  is  thine, — 

The  imperishable  fire  that  bears  thy  name.' 

Not  thine  to  probe  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Mother's 

mind. 
Not  Shelley's  rainbow  hope, 
Heine's  hot  tears. 
Nor  Wordsworth's  wider  .scope 
Of  natural  laws  that  bind 
God  and  his  universe  to  our  own  kind. 
Thine  ears 

Were  not  attuned  to  music  heard  by  them. 
Yet  hadst  thou  Nature's  garment  by  the  hem  ; 
Thy  clear  eye  caught  th^  gleam 
Of  rays 

Flashing  from  many  a  gem 
She  wears  upon  the  border  of  lier  dres^. 
Ah  yes  I 

Thou  wast  a  .seer,  and  we  deem 
Thy  vision  meet  for  prai.se. 

Frail  verses  that  describe  a  rather  frail 
love.  They  are  pul)lislu>d  by  The  Fortuightly 
Review  (London). 

The  End  of  Mirth 

By  Kaufmanx  Spiers 

O  mj-  beloved,  frail  and  fair. 

Who  wert  not  born  for  care. 
Why  should  I  seek  with  thee  to  share,   \ 
Alone,  apart, 
This  burthened  heart. 
And  give  the  world  the  jest? 

Why  should  I  deem  your  hand  coiilil  'suage 

This  full  heart's  stricken  rage, 
Or  turn  again  Ambition's  page. 
That ,  fast  and  deep 
In  loving  keep, 
Its  secret  be  unguessed? 

Unless  the  dawn's  completed  power 

In  sunset's  dying  hour. 
Or  Wisdom's  slowest  seed  in  flower, 
Alike  avows 
That  C'lod  allows 
That  Sorrow  still  is  best? 
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Start  Your  Motoring  Season  Right 


NJOY  your  car  to  the  utmost  this  spring  and  summer.     Protect  your- 
self in  advance  against  the  dangers  of  skidding,  and  the  annoyances  of 
tire-changing  by  the  old  laborious  way. 

Don't  stop  short  of  the  best  for  your  own  car — equip  it  right  now  with 
the  preferred  equipment  of  America's  best  cars. 

Tirc$tonc 


and 


NON-SKID 
TIRES 

FIRESTONE  NON-SKIDS 

ENSURE  SAFETY  on  slippery 
streets.  The  mass  of  angles,  edges, 
hollows  and  sides  hold  your  car  safe 
as  no  other  tire  can. 

Tougher  rubber  and  more  of  it 
than  on  the  tread  of  any  other  tire 
— more  miles  of  wear — no  metal 
studs  to  destroy  the  rubber — 
absolute  safety  from  skid  acci 
dent.     All  for  only  about 
6%   higher  price    than 
the  regular  Firestone  tire. 

After  the  non-skid 
lettering    is  worn 
down,  you  have  a 
smooth  tread  left 
for  summer  use. 

Can  you  afford 
the  risk  of  not  using 
Firestone  Non-Skids? 


Quick-Detachable 
DEMOUNTABLE    RIMS 

Firestone  Quick-Detachable  De- 
mountable Rims  carry  your  spare  tires 
inflated,  ready  to  substitute  rim  and 
all  for  injured  tires  without  loss  of  time, 
hard  work  or  pumping-up. 


The  base  of  this  Rim  is  not  split, 
either  across  the  rim  or  around  it. 


m^mmi 


The  Firestone  Rim  is  de- 
signed and  made  by  tire 
experts — it  has  no  split  base 
to  admit  moisture  and 
ruin  your  tires.    It  saves 
your    tires  as   well  as 
your  time  and  effort  in 
changing  them. 

Equip  right  now  with  Fire- 
stone  De  mount  able\  Rims 
putting  Non  -  Skids  on  the 
rear  and  saving  your  used 
tires  for  spares. 

THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  & 
RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  0. 

America 's  largest  txclusivciire  and  rim  makers" 
Brar\ches,  agencies  and  dealers  eceri/wherc 


FRENCH -GERMAN 
SPANISH-ITALIAN 

Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE  METHOD 

Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Method  of 
Practical  Linguistry 

This  is  the  natural  wny  tolonrn  a  forcij^n  languafro.  Yon  hoar 
tin'  liviii-;  voico  of  a  Jtativo  professor  pronounoe  rach  word  and 
phras  '.  \W  speaks  as  you  desire — slowly  or  quickly .  iii^ht  or  day. 
for  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time.  It  is  a  ph-asant.  fasrinatin^r 
study:  no  teilious  rules  or  ineiuorizinir.  You  simply  praetiee  dur- 
insT  spare  iiiotnentsor  at  eon  veil  ient  times,  and  in  a  surprisintrty 
short  time  you  speak,  road,  and  understand  a  new  lans^ua^e. 

St*fii/  for  Inicresting^  Bookhf  and   Tcsiiinofiuih. 
THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building,  Broadway  and  16th  St..  New  York 


Allen's  Foot=Easc 

^    Shake  Into  Your  Shoes ; 

Allen's  Foot=Ease,   the  antiseptic  i 
powder   loriUe  feet.    It    relieves^ 
painful,  swollen,  smarting,  tender,  ner- < 
Tims  feet,  and   instantly  lakes  the  MirpJ 
out  of    corns   an^i     bunions.     Il's   IlieJ 
sreatest  com  fort    discovery  of) 
I  lie   age.    Allen's  Fo.>t=-Ease  ninkesj 
tight  or    new  shoes  feel   easy.     It  is  »J 
certain  relief  for   inprowing   nails,  per- 
srvirng,  callous  and  tired,   achine  feet. 
We  have  over  30, (HXi testimonials.  TH  Y 
IT  TO-DAY.     Sold  everywhere,  l^c 
l)o  not   nrcept  nny  •iiibstitutc. ' 
Sent  bv  mail  for  "-.^c.  in  stamps.  ^ 

.     u      CDCe   TUTAT.    PACK  AGE, 

In  a  pinch.     frfCC   sent  bv  mail.     Address, 

Foot*Ease.""  ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED.  Lc  Roy.  N.  Y. 
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We    are    frequently    told    by 
men  who  have  for  years  used   ' 

Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream 

after  shaving  that  they  find  it  especially  helpful  when  rubbed  on  the  face  before 
applying'  the  soap.  It  then  quickly  and  thoroughly  softens  the  beard  even  more 
than  lather,  thus  reducing-  razor-pressure  and  the  consequent  danger  of  too-close 
shaving-  or  cutting  the  skin. 

When  applied  ^^rj/^at'/w^  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  stops  the  smart  at 
once,  heals  cuts  or  scraped  skin  in  a  day,  so  the  face  is  ready  for  the  next  day's  shave. 

Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  is  all  ready  for  use,  quickly  applied  without  effort, 
and  always  sure  to  soothe  and  heal  any  tender,  irritated  surface.  It  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy',  and  positively  will  not  grow  hair.  It  is  antiseptic,  highly  refined  and 
entirely  harmless.    It  is  used  in  thousands  of  homes  by  all  members  of  the  family  for 

CHAPPING  WINDBURN 

and  all  skin  affections.  Price  50  cents,  in  bottles  only,  at  all  dealers,  or  postpaid  by  us  for 
same  price.    Do  not  take  substitutes,  for  they  may  disappoint  you. 

Write  to-day  for  a  'liberal  trial  bottle,  free  on  request. 


n. 


H9II  Yale  Motorcycles 


Long  stroke  motor,  new  positive 
grip  control  (patented)  and  offset 
cylinder. 

Why  pay  a  higher  price  without  securing 
the  distinctive  YALE  features  ? 

1911  4H.  P.  YALE  -        $200 

With  Bosch  Magneto         $235 

1911  7  H.  P.  YALE  TWIN    $300 

We  shall  produce  in  1911  only  that 
number  of  motorcycles  which  can  pass — in 
every  part — the  most  rigid  inspection  sys- 
tem in  America. 

The  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  order  now. 

Write  at  once  for  1911  Yale  literature. 
THE    CONSOLIDATED     MFG.      CO. 

1743   Femwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


'Kf??;jl2PK^ 


Combine  Near  and  Far  View  in  One  Solid  Leu. 

Discard  your  old-style  pasted  lenses.  The  prominent 
seams  are  disfiguring.  They  suggest  old  age.  Dirt  gath- 
ers at  the  edges.  Wear  Kryptok  Lenses,  which  present 
the  neat  appearance  of  single-vision  glasses,  yet  have  two 
distinct  focal  points.  The  reading  lens  is  fused  invisibly 
within  the  distance  lens. 


;^- 


This  is  a  Pasted  Lens. 

Note  the  ugly  seams.   They 
are  unsightly.     They  indi- 

C_cate  old 
age.  Past- 
■  -  ed  lenses 
detract 
from  one's 
appearance 
Kryptok  Lenses. 
They  can  be  put  into  any  style  frame  or  mounting,  of 
into  your  present  ones.  Over  200,000  people  are  now 
wearing  them. 

Write  Us  for  Descriptive  Booklet 
Kryptok  Company,  106  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


This  is  a  Knrptok  Lens. 

Note  the  absence  of  seams. 
Kryptok  Lenses  do  not  look 
odd  orsug-'~-~v 
gest   old 
age.  They 
improve 
one's  ap- 
pearance, 

Yonr  optician  will  supply  you  with 


The  entrance  of  some  people  into  a  room  if 
as  the  another  candle  had  been  lighted.  So 
with  this  poem  from  Scribner's.  "Trumpet- 
Calls  "  throws  a  flood  of  warm  Italian  sun- 
shine across  these  keen  March  days. 

Trumpet-Calls 

By  C.  a.  Price 

Hark!  harli!  the  summons  clear  and  far  and  finel 

Now  on  a  hill  in  Italy  I  know 

The  little  trumpets  of  the  springtime  blow. 

Beside  the  twisted  olive  and  the  vine; 

Purple  and  red  in  the  warm  rocks  tliey  shine 

Nursed  by  the  bending  skies;   and  from  below 

Faint  overtones  of  bells  float  up  that  show 

Where  Arno  threads  the  plain  with  glancing  line. 

White  drives  the  sleet  and  black  the  tree-trunks 

stand 
Here  where  I  sit  and  forth  the  window  stare; 
The  heavens  are  lead,  the  earth  an  iron  band 
Such  as  to  pierce  no  tender  flower  could  dare,— 
But  I  know  how,  in  that  enchanted  land, 
The  little  trumpets  call  through  the  still  airt 

A  poem  is  a  window  that  opens  out  on  the 
infinite;  so  it  isn't  the  size,  but  the  crystal 
clearness,  that  counts. 

These  twelve  lines  were  written  for  Scrib- 
ner's by  a  young  college  student,  and  in  their 
beauty  and  insight  they  are  a  challenge  to 
the  older  school. 

Challenge 

By  Kenton  Foster  Murray 

This  little  child,  so  white,  so  calm, 

Decked  for  her  grave. 
Encountered  death  without  a  qualm. 

Are  you  as  brave? 

So  small,  and  armed  with  naught  beside 

Her  mother's  kiss. 
Alone  she  stept,  unterrified, 

Into  the  abyss. 

"Ah,"  you  explain,  "she  did  not  know — 
This  babe  of  four — 
Just  what  it  signifies  to  go.'  ^ 

Do  you  know  more? 

Lines  from  the  current  Scribnerh  Magazir^e, 
Variations  on  a  French  Theme 

By  William  Roscoe  Thayer 

Happy  the  Poet  who  can  say. 

Despite  unlaurel'd  years. 
Two  eyes  divine  have  read  my  lay 

And  liallow'd  it  with  tears  1 

"O  heart  of  hearts  where  mine  may  rest. 
And  eyes  divine  that  read. 
Kings  might  uncrown  to  be  as  blest 
As  I,  whom  no  kings  heed." 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  know  that  there 
are  themes  in  this  world  that  can  never  quite 
grow  stale.  The  "old  story"  is  retold  in 
Lippincott's. 

I>ovc's  Dreams 

By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

Worn  as  the  world  love's  themes  are, 

Yet  it  is  ever  true 
That  blossom-sweet  love's  dreams  are. 

And  love  forever  new. 

Happy  the  lass  and  lover, 

For  all  the  tales  be  old, 
Whose  hearts  the  dreams  discover 

Still  waiting  to  be  told. 

There  is  but  once  to  find  them, 

Fresh  as  they  were  of  yore  : 
love's  night  of  dreams  behind  them, — 

Love's  day  of  dreams,  before  1 


The  Standard  Dictionary  contains  all 
words,  terms,  and  allusions  met  with  in  clas- 
sical and  other  English  literature,  and  is  bm'U 
es-pea ally  for  quick  consultation. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

EXTERMINATING  A  GANG  OF  HORSE- 
THIEVES 
*'"T^A  Sun  Ke  Ko  Iloksilan,"  translated 
-'■  into  English  from  the  Sioux,  means 
'•  Young  Man  Afraid  of  His  Horses."  That  this 
"  Young  Man  Afraid  of  His  Horses"  had  every 
right  to  his  fears  was  proved  conclusively 
when  in  the  winter  of  188:5  he  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  Exelby  outfit,  composed  of  six 
of  the  most  dangerous  outlaws  then  infesthig 
the  njgion  of  the  Black  Hills  in  Montana. 
Besides  the  loss  of  his  hor.ses,  this  young 
Indian  warrior  was  forced  to  give  up  a  buffalo 
hunt  on  the  (irand  River,  and  returned  to 
the  Pine  Ridge  agency  to  report  his  loss. 
The  agent  at  Pine  Ridge  forwarded  the  facts 
of  the  case  to  the  Deadwood  authorities,  who 
at  once  dispatched  Captain  (ieorge  Bartlett, 
Deputy  United  States  Marshal  for  Dakota, 
with  instructions  to  exterminate  the  gang. 
What  happened  to  Exelby  and  his  men,  and 
how  Bartlett  obtained  the  title  of  "Wounded 
Ivnee,"  is  told  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

Bartlett,  knowing  his  quarry,  sent  word  to 
the  sheriffs  along  the  lin(;  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  giving  a  description  of  each  of  the 
members  of  the  band  and  furnishing  those 
illuminating  details  as  to  habit,  speech,  and 
method  which  serve  man-trackers  better  than 
photographs.  The  process  bore  fruit  in  sea- 
son in  the  shape  of  a  telegram  from  Miles 
City,  Mont.,  giving  notice  of  the  capture  at 
that  place  of  Jesse  Pruden,  an  Exelby  horse 
thief.  Bai'tlett  telegraphed  back  to  hold 
Pruden  until  the  arrival  of  a  special  deputy, 
.who  would  escort  the  captive  to  Deadwood. 

It  was  a  hard  winter  and  a  cross  coimtry 
jaunt  in  the  snow  was  no  pleasure  excursion. 
Bartlett  chose  his  deputy  with  care,  singling 

out  a  husky  Dakotan,  Joe  R ,  with  an 

eye  to  his  physical  fitne.ss  for  the  task.  Joe 
R proved  himself  (juite  ecjual  to  the  im- 
mediate matter,  for  on  his  arrival  at  Miles 
<'ity  he  developed  unexpected  detective 
ai)ility,  which  had  not  been  re(]uired  of  him. 
He  sent  word  to  Bartlett  that  he  had  gathered 
information  as  to  the  wh(Teabouts  of  the  rest 
of  the  Exelby  outfit  and  their  plans.  They 
were  to  intercept  him  on  his  return  journey  at 
Stone's  ranch,  a  lonely  spot  on  the  Little 
Missouri  River,  it  appeared,  and  rescue 
Pruden.  The  special  deputy  suggested  that 
he  could  use  some  help. 

Choosing  five  trained  riders  and  fighters 
to  accompany  him,  Bartlett  immediately 
moved  out  of  Deadwood  toward  the  Little 
Missouri,  and  arrived  at  Stone's  ranch  at  two 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  He  learned  that 
the  band  were  passing  the  night  in  a  saloon 
down  the  road,  but  as  there  was  likely  to  be 
a  rough  crowd  of  cowboys  there,  and  not 
wishing  to  be  entrapped  in  th(>  darkness, 
Bartlett  and  his  men  decided  to  await  the 
day,  and  to  snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep  with 
such  comfort  as  the  floor  affortled. 

The  deputies  were  doing  justice  to  Stone's 
cooking  around  the  breakfast  table  soon  after 
chiwn  when  a  man  rode  up  and  asked  for  the 
rancher,  liartlett  recognized  the  stranger  as 
Harry  Tuttle.  one  of  Exelby's  followers. 
Tuttle  spoke  with   Stone,   observed   the  six 


For  Town  Travel  JVh 


All  the  mixtures  of  bad  weather  imaginable,  which  come  with  Spring,  only 
emphasize  the  comfort  and  dependability  of  the  Silent  Waverley  Electric. 

Ensconced  amid  its  luxurious  upholstery,  the  occupants  are  most  pleasantly  for- 
tified against  wind,  rain,  snow,  sleet,  slush  and  mud,  while  commanding  a  view  in  all 
directions  through  the  large  French  plate  windows. 

The  Silent  Waverley  High  Efficiency  Shaft  Drive  sends  the  car  steadily  on,  through 
streets  in  almost  any  condition.  The  drive  being  entirely  enclosed,  is  not  clogged  by 
mud  or  dirt  as  are  exposed  chain  drives. 

Anyone  can  operate  the  Silent  Waverley.  You  could  safely  entrust  it  to  your 
little  girl — so  simple  is  its  control.  It  costs  less  than  a  cenl  a  mile  to  run.  It  brings 
no  terrors  of  excessive  tire  expense.  It  requires  no  chauffeur.  The  beautiful  model 
illustrated  has  ample  room  for  four. 

Exide,  Waverley,  National  or  Edison  Battery.     Solid  or  pneumatic  tires. 
Scenic  Jlrt  Catalog  showing  the  Entire  JVaoerley  Line  of  Electric  Carriages  Sent  Free  on  Request. 

THE  WAVERLEY  COMPANY 


Builders  of  Electrics  for  15  years. 


Factory  and  IVIain  Office, 

150  South  East  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Chicago  Branch, 

2005  Michigan  Ave. 


For  real  tobacco  flavor,  not  pipe  odor,  smoke  the 

ABSORBO  PIPE 

Genuine  Imported  Vienna  Meerschaum 
Abs'>ri»s  the    iiicotino  lilit*  n  sp'in'_- 
cnsiiritr.;  a  c»>i'l  swcrl  sniuki*  witli 

out  injiiriousflfter  ofTocts.    CoKus     ^  ih     ^^       ,, 

a  iHMiutiful  ri.'h  hrown.  f         jMj^  '^pa"J 

Mone^  back  if  not  satlsfactorv  v.  f^j^^y^  50c. 

3  for  $1.25 
S110KE  SHOP  SrECMlTIFS  ro..  301  >laia  St.IIohokc.  Mji.ss. 


Jus!  What  You  Have  Been  Waiting  For 


30  Miles  onl 
Gal.GasoJine 


$500 

and  Up 


The  nobbiest  pleasure  or 
business  sutoiiH>bile  oa 
tbo  market.  Solid, cush- 
ioa  or  pneumatic  tires. 
Speedy,  i>owerful.  prac- 
lic.ll,  simple.  Will  go 
Lanywhere, lowest  cost  of 
iipkeep.  Send  for  cat*- 
locne  of  this  el*My 
tharonrhbred  and  oux 
'special  liiiroductory  offer. 

KENMORE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  349  Gaff  BIdg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


.N^ 


ureHawiiianfmeapple 


K.->^ 


A  wonderful,  n  e  vf  , 
healthful,  all-the-year- 
round  drink.  riiy>icians 
prescribe  it  in  throat,  stom- 
ach and  intestinal  troubles. 

A  ri'frcshinp  drink  durinr  feror 
convalpscence.  At  Drurpists.  Gro- 
cers :ind  i^oda  Fountains.  Trad* 
supplied  throu<rh  rejrular  chan- 
nels.    Writ*  for  Booklet. 

HAWAHAN  PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  LTD. 

112MarkctSt.,  San  Frudsco.CaL 
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Inexpensive  Fireproof  Factories 

This  modem,  well-lighted,  fireproof  factory  (shown  during  erection  and  after  comple- 
tion) is  a  KAHN  SYSTEM  construction  that  is  especially  adapted  for  one-story 
shops,  warehouses,  sheds,  barns,  garages,  etc.  Such  a  building  is  much  more  economical 
than  short-lived,  unsatisfactory,  leaky  wood  or  corrugated  iron. 

Hy-Rib  for  Roofs  and  Sidings — ^  ^\^^\  sheathing,  with  deep  ribs,  which  is 

^^^^^^•^mm^^^^^^^^^^mm^^^^^^^^^^^^^  appued  to  thc  structufal  rrame  and  covered 
with  concrete,  two  inches  thick.  Readily  built  by  local  contractors,  without  th'e  use  of  centering,  studs, 
or  special  equipment.     The  concrete  is  waterproofed  with  Trus-Con  Paste. 

United  Steel  Sash  for  Windows — ^°°^  '^^  ■■''^"°'  ^''•^  daylight,  cannot 

H^B^>B^m^^^^a>m^^B^^^^^^^^^^Bm^aaan^i^BB  bum  oT  wcaT  out,  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  plant.  The  deep  steel  sections  have  exceptional  strength  and  rigidity  and  are  made 
absolutely  weather-proof  around  openings  by  double  circular  contact  joints. 

l^aVin  ^ircf  Am  products  cover  the  building  field  completely  and  are  equally  well  adapted 
rvalin  OyblCm  J^j  ^n  classes  of  construction.  Write  us  before  you  build.  Our  expert 
engineers  furnish  estimates,  suggestions,  etc.,  free  of  charge. 

Trussed    Concrete    Steel     Company 

836    Trussed   Concrete   Bldg.,    Detroit,  Mich. 


Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

HOME  REFRIGERATION 

TItit  book  tellt  how  • 
to  select  the  Home 
Refrigerator,  how  to 
know  the  poor  from 
the  good,  how  to 
keep  down  ice  bills, 
how  to  keep  a  Re- 
frigerator sanitary 
and  sweet  —  lots  of 
things  TOO  shoold 
know  before  baying 
any  Refrigerator. 

It  also  tells  al] 
about  the  "  Mon- 
roe "     witli     food 

compartments        >_        ,.    ^       ^      l.-„ 
made  in  one  piece  *-"*''  "''  Monthly  Paymenti. 

of  solid,  unbreakable  White  Porcelain  Ware,  over  an  inch 
thick,  with  every  corner  rounded— no  cr.icks  or  crevices 
anywhere,  and  as  easy  to  keep  clean  as  a  china  bowl 


2>t)^"Monroe" 


The  leadine  hospitals  use  the 
"Monroe"  exclusively,  and  it  is 
found  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
best  homes. 

The  "Monroe"  is  never  sold  in 
stores,  but  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory to  you  on  our  liberal  trial 
offer.  Freight  Prepaid. 

Easy  Payments.  \Ve  are  m;iking 
a  radical  departurethisyear  from 
our  rule  of  all  cash  with  order, 
and  sell  the  "Monroe"  on  our 
liberal  credit  terms,  to  all  desir- 
ing to  buy  that  way. 

Just  say  "  Send  Monroe  Rook" 
on  a  postal  card,  and  it  will  go  to 
you  by  next  mail. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,   Station  8,   Lockland,    0. 


FIRE  in 
Fire-Proof 

Singer  Office  Tower 

destroys  furniture 
and  records. 

A  striking  instance  of  the 
fact  that  no  matter  how  safe 
your  building  may  be,  you 
may  have  a  fire  within  your 
own  office  at  any  time.  Un- 
der a/iy  conditions  you  can't 
"'TnLTfite^.fse';?;,?,-  consider  your  valuable  papers 

ber  29,  1910.   The  only  ,  i^i      .lI.  ■ 

fuel  was  tho  property  sccure  unless  you  rile  tiiem  in 

of  the  tenant, 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

Its  steel  and  fire-projf  construc- 
tion defies  fire.  Outer  walls  have 
been  brought  to  white  heat  and 
contents  not  damaged  Holds  four 
times  as  much  as  a  safe  the  same 
size.  Weighs  onlv  one-tenth  as 
much.  Interior  adjustable.  Costs 
but  little  more  than  wood. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  1,  2.  If  we 
have  no  asrent  in  your  lorality,  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


The  Safe-Cabinet  Co. 
99  PerinBldg. 


Sales  Dept. 
Cincinnati,  0. 


men  at  the  tableland  made  off.  Bartlett 
allowed  him  to  go  in  the  hope  that  the  horse 
thief  had  not  taken  the  alarm,  but  as  soon  as 
Tuttle  reached  the  saloon,  in  plain  view  some 
two  hundred  yards  up  the  road,  it  was  evident 
that  further  concealment  was  impossible.  Six 
men  ran  out  of  the  saloon  and  began  saddling 
hor.ses. 

Bartlett  led  his  men  out  through  the  rear 
of  the  ranch  house  and  hustled  them  through 
a  shallow  ravine  that  led  down  toward  the 
bridge  where  the  road  crossed  the  Missouri. 
From  this  ravine  they  commanded  the  ap- 
proach to  the  bridge  at  a  slight  elevation,  and 
here  the  Deputy  Marshal  and  his  forces  formed. 
for  Ijattle. 

The  horse  thieves,  six  in  number,  came- 
sweeping  along  the  road  at  a  gallop,  riding 
close.  At  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  Bartlett  hailed  them,  his  rifle 
thrown  across  liis  arm  and  one  hand  raised. 

"We  want  you  boys!''  he  shouted. 

It  was  pm-e  formality  with  Bartlett.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  expectation  that  the 
phrase  would  have  any  result,  but  he  had  a 
\-ery  clear  notion  that  he  represented  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
he  meant  to  give  full  warning. 

The  horse  thieves  reined  up  at  sight  of  the- 
detachment  of  deputies,  and  once  more  Bart^ 
lett  called  to  them,  demanding  surrender. 

They  heard  this  time,  and  laughter  came 
from  the  group. 

"You  go  to  hell,  we're  too  busy!"  yelled 
Exelby. 

The  military  courtesies  having  been  ex- 
changed according  to  the  code  of  the  plains, 
both  sides  proceeded  to  join  the  issue.  The 
little  knot  of  horse  thieves  burst  asunder,, 
each  man  taking  plenty  of  elbow  room  fronr 
his  fellows,  and  as  the  morning  sun  flashed 
from  a  dozen  bright  lengths  of  steel,  Bartlett 
won  the  start. 

"  Put  it  to  'em,  all  together!''  he  cried. 

The  first  discharge  came  with  a  crashing 
volley,  and  in  rattle  and  bark  of  rifles  and 
revolvers  the  battle  was  on.  It  was  a  stand- 
up  fight  at  the  start,  the  horse-thieves  making 
no  attempt  to  break  for  safety  or  gain  the 
bridge.  Some  of  them  sat  upright  on  their 
mounts,  working  their  gims  methodically  and 
taking  the  return  fire  like  ordered  troops. 
Others  fought  Indian  fasliion,  wheeling  their 
horses  tlirough  the  snow,  dropping  low  along 
their  saddles  and  firing  over  the  necks  of  the 
plunging  animals.  The  deputies,  spread  out 
in  the  shallow  ravine,  stood  or  knelt  at  inclina- 
tion. 

The  desperadoes  soon  took  to  flight,  and 
one  of  them.  Jack  Campbell,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  nothing  more  serious  than  a  scalp 
graze,  managed  to  crawl  into  the  bush  and 
obtain  shelter  at  a  ranch  some  four  miles 
away.  The  others,  coming  suddenly  face  to 
face  with  cowboys  who  had  taken  a  neutral 
position  durmg  the  fray,  opened  fire  upon 
them,  killing  two.  This  was  a  fatal  blunder, 
incurring  as  it  did  the  wrath  and  vengeance 
of  those  who  might  have  proved  their  friends, 
so  that  with  the  exception  of  Campbell  and 
one  other,  all  were  speedily  tracked  to  their 
death. 

Campbell,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  the 
wilful  murder  of  the  cowboys  by  his  associates 
and  in  his  extremity  bethought  him  of  one  of 
those  same  cowboys,  who,  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe,  would  befriend  him.     AccordingK" 
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he  secretly  sent  a  message  that  evening  to 
the  saloon  where  this  acquaintance  could  bo 
found.  He  asked  that  the  cowboy  bring  a 
horse  down  to  the  lower  ranch  to  enable  him 
to  make  his  getaway  from  that  part  of  the; 
country. 

The  recipient  of  the  message  took  it  straight 
to  Bartlett,  who,  having  mado  every  effort  to 
effect  the  capture  of  some  of  the  thieves  alive, 
was  still  near  the  scene  of  the  battle,  beating 
the  bush  after  the  outlaws  still  unaccounted 
for.  Bartlett,  with  the  cowboys  clamoring 
to  aid  him,  devised  a  scheme  whereby  he  ex- 
pected to  make  Campbell  a  prisoner. 

It  was  bright  moonlight  when  the  entire 
party  rode  off  through  the  snow  for  the  lower 
ranch.  The  horses  were  tethered  at  some 
distance  and  every  care  taken  to  prevent  an 
alarm.  The  recipient  of  Campbell's  note, 
leading  an  extra  pony  saddled  and  liridled  by 
the  rein,  now  approached  the  front  door.  It 
was  anxiously  opened  by  Campbell,  who 
thanked  him,  after  which  the  cowboy  rode 
away,  having  first  tied  the  pony  to  the  corral. 

There  were  now  some  minutes  of  tense  wait- 
ing. All  eyes  were  fixt  upon  the  house,  stand- 
ing clear  in  the  moonlight,  massed  about  with 
heavy  shadows.  Bartlett  was  just  at  the 
corner  of  the  stables,  whence  he  commanded 
the  front  door.  As  he  watched  he  saw  the 
door  swing  silently  inward,  and  on  the 
threshold  appeared  Campbell,  peering  out 
into  the  night. 

Bartlett  waited  until  the  chief  had  walked 
to  the  corral  and  mounted  the  pony.  Then, 
spurring  his  horse  forward,  he  rode  into  view, 
covering  Campbell  with  leveled  rifle. 

"Throw  up  your  hands.  Jack;  we've  got 
you,"  he  said. 

Campbell  looked  at  him  steadily. 
•  "That  you,  Bartlett?"  he  asked. 

"Right,"  said  Bartlett.  "We  don't  want 
to  hurt  j'ou.  Jack.     Best  put  up  your  hands." 

"Well,  if  you  say  so,"  Campbell  answered 
carelessly,  and  with  the  word  he  brought  his 
hands  up. 

There  was  a  revolver  in  each.  Red  tongues 
of  flame  leaped  through  the  blue  moonlight,  as 
the  thief  poured  a  stream  of  shots  at  Bartlett 
and  at  the  shadows  behind  him.  A  bullet 
struck  Bartlett's  horse,  piercing  its  brain,  and 
as  the  animal  stumbled  the  deputy  marshal 
fell  headlong.  He  came  down  upon  the 
frozen  ground  on  his  knees,  shattering  one  of 
his  kneecaps. 

While  Bartlett  was  struggling  to  rise,  his 
hidden  followers  recovered  from  the  surprize 
of  the  vicious  attack.  Spurting  fire  broke 
from  a  score  of  points  about  the  front  of  the 
ranch.  Campbell  had  fired  his  last  shot. 
With  a  choked  sound,  half  laugh,  half  sigh, 
he  tossed  his  weapons  behind  him,  straight- 
ened, slid  over  sideways,  and  went  down  on 
his  face.  When  they  came  to  examine  his 
body  they  found  sixteen  bullet  holes  in  him. 
He  had  been  literally  filled  with  lead  and  had 
died  in  the  saddle.  .  .  . 

"Young  Man  Afraiil  of  Ilis  Horses"  never 
recovered  those  he  had  lost,  but  neither  he 
nor  any  other  peaceable  traveler  through  the 
Black  Hills  region  was  subjected  to  wholesale 
robbery  afterward.  Exelby's  outfit  was 
gone,  the  section  settled  do\\Ti-  to  peaceable 
emplojTuent  and  Captain  Bartlett  continued 
to  uphold  the  law,  retaining  as  souvenirs  of 
the  incident  a  limp  which  gave  to  him  the 
pseudonym  of  "Wounded  Knee"  and  "Jack" 
Campbell's  cartridge  belt. 


Everg  liich  a  Car 


RIDE  in  the  KisselKar — you  will  re- 
^  member  that  ride  with  longing  as  you 
afterward  ride  in  other  cars — you  will  dis- 
cover that  the  luxurious  comfort-quality  of 
the  KisselKar  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule  in  automobiles — so  rare  m  fact  that  it 
belongs  to  the  KisselKar  almost  exclusively. 

The  KisselKar* s  low,  rakish,  symmetrical  lines,  its 
luxurious  appointments  and  superior  finish,  make 
it  immediately  conspicuous  anywhere  as  one  of  the 
better  automobiles — as  it  decisively  is,  in  construction, 
ability  and  comfort.  30,  50,  60  H.  P.,  selling  at 
$1500,  $2000,  $2500,  including  the  60  H.  P.  "Six*' 
at  $2500,    the   special  value   of  the  year. 

191 1  KisselKar  models  are  on  exhibition  in  the  lead- 
ing centers  of  the  United  States  by  the  most  reliable 
dealers  and  at  our  own  branches. 

Send    for    our    large     Tree     Portfolio    fully     illustrating    and    describing 

the   seventeen    tnodels. 

KISSEL  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

167  KISSEL  AVE.  HARTFORD,  WIS. 


Pump  Water  Without  Cost 

You  can  have  running  water  pumped  to  any 
part  of  your  suburban  liouse  or  farm  with- 
out the  expense  of  running  an  engine.  The 

IViaqara  Hydraulic  Ram 


runs  by  water  pressure— its  first  cost 
is  the  only  cost.  Jftetter  than  engines 
or  windmills.    Write  for  catalogue  ( 
K.  and  guaranteed  estimate. 
NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
I'll)  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  Factory,  CheElor,  Pa. 


California  and  Mexico 

All  clas';es  of  property  in  western  United  States  and 
Me.xico  investigated,  exainined,  reporti  d  on  or  man- 
aged by  competent.  Impartial  experts.  Nothing  to  sell 
except  our  services.  Investors  protected.  Bank  refer- 
ences. Special  attention  given  ta  oil,  mining  and  real 
estate.    Write  for  free  pamphlet  "  Hints  to  Investors.' 

WESTERN  REAUZATION  COMPANY 
Department  A  -  -  Los  Angeles,  California. 


MULLINS 


STEEL  MOTOR  BOATS 
Revolution  in  Prices 

1911  Models,  24  nfid  26  ft.,  $400  npf  16  and  18  fl.,  115  up  I  AH  the  stylo,  all  the 
irue  worth  ofnotol  Mulliiis  Boats.  Hulls  of  tuel,  strength,  rosisUiiit  qu:>lltios, 
ri^iility  aiHl  long  life  nict.il-covon'*t  kin-l — .i  hoot' s  hackhone — vithstaodj  almost 
liiiiilliss  pnni.shmcnt.  Like  nil  Mullins  Stool  Boats,  e  mnof  tink,  Possc.ssall 
loa-lin;;  features  ofrioho-it  MuIIin!)  Boats — air-ticht  cumpartmonts,  power  plant 
im.Ur  eover.  OVK  XI A  \  COXTROL,  Silent  Under  Water  K\haust— and  ttart  liU 
an  tjutomobile.  Carry  more,  witli  comfort  and  safety,  than  others.  Calalojuc  FUKK 1 

THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO.,  143  Franklin  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 
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Get  This  Straight,  Men- 
Prince  Albert  malces  its  own  Class 

There's  nothing  else  like  it  and  won't  be  for 
a  whole  lot  of  years. 

It's  produced  by  an  exclusive  process  that  Uncle 
Samuel  has  tied  up  with  patent  rights — the  pro- 
cess that  takes  out  the  tongue-stinger  and  leaves 
pure  smokin*  joy.     We  control  this  process. 

Remember  this  if  somebody  tries  to  slip  something  over 
on  you.    Claims  are  just  claims,  names  are  nix.    You  can't 

make   a   man    bat  .380   by   nick- 
ing    him  "Ty," 
And  nobody  can 
make  a   tobacco 
with  the  perfect  flavor 
and  fragrance,  close-fire, 
long-burning  qualities  and 
no-bite,  without  the  pat- 
ented process  that  we  only 
can  use. 

Yes   sir,  there's   only 

one  Prince   Albert,  one 

"national   joy    smoke," 

.     ^^^^^^^^T  ^^^  tobacco  that  can't 

I        ^^^^^'^^  bite  your   tongue. 

Crimp  cut,  always 
ready,    no    messy 
grinding    in    the 
i  ^    ^^^         ^^       ^     palm. 

All  live  smoke 

shops   sell 

P.  A.  in  the 

tidy,    red, 

loctin.  Also 

in   half-pound 

tins  with  moist- 

enertopand  pound 

glass  humidors. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston  -  Salem,  N.  C. 


DIGEST    READERS   AS   ADVERTISERS 

You  know  that  our  Classified  Adverrising  Columns  (see  page  facing  contents)  are 
run  for  your  benefit.      Have  you  made  practical  use  of  them  ? 
Results  to  advertisers   have  proved  that   you    read  them.     We    w^ant   you    to 
advertise  in  them. 

The  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put  are  innumerable.   Let  us  instance  a  few  : 

Have  you  an  antique  that  you  would  sell  or  exchange?  Are  you  a  bibliophile  looking 
for  a  special  volume,  or  willing  to  sell  some  you  have? 

As  an  employer,  are  you  looking  for  a  dependable,  high-class  employee;  or  are  you 
an  employee  looking  for  an  opportunity? 

Are  you  a  craftsman  with  art-work  to  sell  ?  Have  you  a  poultry-farm  that  lacks  a 
market  for  its  products?  Have  you  a  summer  home  you  desire  to  sell  or  rent? 
Isany  opportunity  within  your  knowledge  that  would  benefit  others  and  thereby  help  you  ? 

LET    YOUR    MILLION    FELLOW   READERS    OF 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST   KNOW  THESE  FACTS 

The  rate  is  90  cents  a  line, six  fair-sized  words  to  the  line.  We  accept  nothing  less  than  five  lines. 
Copy  with  check  to  cover  must  be  in  our  hands  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  date  of  publication. 
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THE    MOST  FAMOUS    "DIRECTEUR"   OF 
DUELS 

1\  /TR.  ROUZIER-DORCIERES  can  proi>- 
•^  *  -■■  ably  relate  more  tales  of  the  dueling- 
field  than  any  other  man  in  the  world,  says 
William  Richard  Hereford,  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
For  has  he  not  been  " directeur  du  combat"  in 
more  encounters  than  any  other  man  in 
France — and  is  not  France  the  home  and 
refuge  of  this  pastime?  Mr.  Rouzier-Dor- 
cieres  has  written  a  l)ook,  "  Sm*  le  Ft6,"  which 
recounts  entertainingly  many  of  his  curious 
and  often  tragic  experiences,  and  has  de- 
livered a  score  of  lectures  on  this  subject  of 
which  he  has  made  himself  a  master.  In- 
deed, he  has  received  invitations  to  lecture 
in  both  North  and  South  America,  the  lec- 
tures to  be  illustrated  by  experts  with  the 
rapier.  But  while  there  are  so  many  fighters 
in  his  own  coimtrj',  Mr.  Dorcieres  will  be 
forced  to  decline: 

"  Allez,  messiejirs,"  is  the  traditional  phrase 
that  starts  every  French  duel,  and  Monsieur 
Rouzier-Dorcieres,  of  Paris,  has  pronounced 
those  fateful  words  on  the  field  of  honor  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  times, 
for,  including  the  nearly  fatal  duel  of  last 
week  between  M.  Alex.  Fischer,  the  writer, 
and  the  Covmt  de  Vauxelles,  M.  Rouzier- 
Dorcieres  has  served  that  number  of  times 
as  directeur  de  combat.  I  doubt  if  in  all  the 
long  history  of  dueling  there  can  be  found 
another  man  who  has  so  often  acted  as  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  in  affairs  of  honor.  In  addi- 
tion ht  has  fought  no  less  than  twenty-one 
duels  on  his  own  account.  He  is  the  modern 
d'Artagnan,  but  there  is  about  him  nothing 
of  the  fire-eater  or  swashbuckler.  If  there 
Ije  one  type  of  mankind  that  M.  Rouzier- 
Dorcieres  hates  with  unrelenting  zeal,  it  is 
the  bully. 

In  appearance  and  manner  he  carries  one 
back  to  other  days,  the  "good  old  times"  of 
beaux  and  belles,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
young  and  the  most  modern  of  Parisians; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  his  duels, 
he  is  no  duelist  by  profession.  He  is  a 
journalist  and  author,  well-knowTi  to  all  the 
world  of  Paris,  and  is,  besides,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  important  company  owning 
the  OhTnpia  Theater.  But  he  wears  his 
waving  hair  rather  long,  his  mustaches  and 
goatee  are  reminiscent  of  the  typical  French- 
man of  pictures,  and  his  manner  has  that 
careful  politeness  and  correct  charm  of  the 
days  of  the  Empire.  It  is  this  last  character- 
istic and  his  knowledge  of  dueling  in  all  its 
forms,  his  familiarity  with  ever>'  point  of 
the  code  and  the  certainty  that  he  will  be 
impartial  and  fearless  that  have  caused  so 
many  duelists  to  ask  his  good  offices. 

Altho  the  French  duel  has  been  subject  of 
wit  for  even  youngest  of  hmnorists,"  it  is  far 
from  being  the  anodyne  affair  it  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be,  and  often  it  so  happens  that 
the  directeur  du  combat  runs  great  risk  him- 
self of  receiving  a  sword-point  in  his  face  or 
through  his  lungs,  for  he  it  is  who  cries 
"Halt!"  when  a  "reprise"  or  round  is  fin- 
ished, or  when  a  sword  breaks,  or  when  one 
of  the  adversaries  is  wounded,  and  if  the 
duelists  be  intent  upon  their  work  of  finish- 
ing each  other,  the  master  of  ceremonies  must 
without  a  second's  hesitation  step  between 
them,  with  his  cane  as  his  only  means  of 
defense. 
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The  finst  question  put  to  Mr.  Rouzier- 
Dorcieres  was  why  so  many  duels  in  France 
iire  comparatively  harmless,  and  what  per- 
centage of  the  others  might  l)e  said  to  have 
turned  out  fatal.  Ilouzier-Dorcieres  paused 
before  replying: 

"Of  the  226  duels  I  have  directed,"  he 
said  at  length,  "only  two,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
liave  had  fatal  results.  Roughly  that  is 
about  1  per  cent.  If  this  percentage  is  con- 
sidered small  it  is  made  so  by  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  duels  fought  under  the 
French  code.  In  the  duel  with  pistols  the 
arms  are  charged  so  that  they  are  just  as 
dangerous  as  the  regulation  army  pistols 
with  cartridges,  altho  powder  and  ball  arc 
u.sed,  but  it  is  the  necessity  of  firing  quickly 
that  cau.ses  even  the  best  shots  to  miss  their 
aim.  Most  duels  with  pistols  are  under 
the  provision  of  the  code  known  as  au  corn- 
rnundement;  that  is  to  say,  the  director  asks 
'Are  you  ready,  gentlemen?'  and  upon  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  response,  .says:  'Fire! 
One,  two,  three!'  This  is  counted  at  the 
rate  of  a  word  a  second;  really  it  is  slightly 
faster  than  that.  Now,  neither  must  fire 
until  the  word  '  Fire'  is  said,  and  neither  can 
fire  after  the  'three.'  This  is  on  pain  of 
disqualification  and  every  man  who  takes  his 
place  on  the  field  of  honor  knows  that  if  he 
fires  before  or  after  these  words  he  will  be 
disqualified,  and  with  such  serious  conse- 
ciuences  to  his  reputation  that  every  duelist, 
even  the  most  experienced,  is  so  anxious  to 
fire  at  the  proper  time  he  does  not  take  aim, 
and  so  his  bullet  generally  goes  wild.  There 
is  another  form  of  the  pistol  duel  when  the 
word  'Aim'  is  said,  and  then  either  one  may 
take  any  reasonable  time  to  fire,  but  this 
]jractise  is  rare. 

"There  are  instances  where  gunsmiths 
have  been  entrusted  with  charging  the  pistols, 
and  these  men,  desiring  to  avoid  bloodshed, 
have  charged  the  weapons  insufficiently  or 
too  heavily,  and  the  bullet  falls  short  or 
speeds  over  the  head  of  the  fighter.  But  I 
always  load  the  pistols  in  the  presence  of  the 
principals  in  a  manner  that  makes  them  the 
serious  weapons  they  are  expected  to  be. 

"In  the  case  of  duels  with  swords  any 
wound,  almost,  is  enough  to  put  the  other 
jjerson  in  a  state  of  inferiority.  People  say: 
'Oh,  it  was  only  a  scratch  on  the  arm,'  and 
that  is  often  true;  but  in  fencing,  the  arm  is, 
iis  it  were,  the  motor  that  drives  the  steel 
liome,  and  to  have  a  muscle  cut,  even  a  small 
one,  is  a  serious  handicap.  These  scratches, 
too,  often  cause  a  slight  paralysis  of  the  fore- 
arm, which  puts  one  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage; so  that  many  times  when  the  duel- 
ist himself  would  continue,  his  seconds,  who 
are  trained  swordsmen,  will  not  permit  the 
encounter  to  go  on  and  the  director  puts  an 
end  to  it." 

Mr.  Rouzier-Dorcieres,  in  his  place  as 
director,  has  effected  many  of  the  reconciha- 
tions  one  reads  about  after  these  nearly 
harmless  encounters: 

He  seizes  the  psychological  moment  when 
one  man,  wounded,  stands  there  while  the 
surgeons  are  binding  his  arm,  to  .say  to  the 
victorious  adversary  that  it  would  be  only  a 
graceful  and  manly  act  on  his  part  to  make 
amends  by  offering  to  his  enemy  a  friendly 
hand,  and  because  the  probity  and  correct 
attitude  of  Rouzier-Dorcieres  are  so  well 
known,  the  one  addrest  rarely  fails  to  ac- 
cept the  advice  offered.  Mr.  Rouzier-Dor- 
cieres estimates  that  80  per  cent,  of  these 
duels  end  in  reconciliation. 
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Enclosed  Chain — or 
Shaft  Drive 

In  this  car  you  can  have  the  drive  you  prefer.  Both  are  efficient, 
reliable,  strony;  and  quiet. 

Our  factory  facilities  and  long  experience  enable  us  to  attain  the  maxi- 
mum results  in  every  department  of  electric  brougham  construction. 

We  get  the  maximum  mileage  and  power  and  have  brought  operation 
down  to  perfect  simplicity. 

We  build  the  entire  car,  with  only  one  standard — the  highest  possible. 

One  look  at  a  Rauch  &  Lang  car  is  sufficient  to  convince  anyone  who 
has  good  taste — knows  mechanics  and  electricity — of  our  standard.  If 
you  are  not  familiar  with  the  two  latter,  bring  someone  who  is. 

Exide  Batteries  are  standard  equipment.  The  new  Ironclad"  Exide 
and  the  Edison  Battery  can  be  furnished.  Pneumatic  or  Rauch  &  Lang 
Motz  High-Efficiency  Cushion  Tires  are  optional. 

Rauch  Sc  Lang  agents,  in  all  the  principal  cities,  will  gladly  show 
you  the  car  and  arrange  demonstrations  —  or  we  will  forward  our  art 
portfolio  on  request. 

THE    RAUCH    &    LANG    CARRIAGE    COMPANY 
2277  W.  Twenty-Fifth  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


,  For  SO  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
tJie  highest  returns  consistent  with  consorvativo 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $JUU  awj  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

I  p«r8on*l  iDTOBtigBtion.  PleaM  ask  for  Uiua  List  No.  (17 
$25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINSSrCO.  Lawrence.*? 


BREATHING  J^  THE  VITAL 
FORCE  OF  LIFE 

A  deep  breather  always  has  Health, 
Endurance  and  a  Sound  Constitution. 

Learn   to    Br»«>'-e  —  Derelop  year    Chest 

Scnl  for  my  (A  imi;e.  ilUistratiMl  book, 
I. ling  and  .Muscle  Culture-  C<"irrcct 
nnil  incorrect  breathing  is  clearly 
described  by  dinurams;  also  contains 
hundreds  ot  other  points  of  valuable 
information.    300.000  already  sold. 

Price  IOC.  coht  or  stamps 

PAUL   VON   BOECKMANN 

1355  Terminal  Bld(..Parl(  Ave.  ud  41tt  St., 

New  York 


"Order  ia  Heaven's  Fir»t  Law" 

Keep   yonr  important   papers  and  documents  neatly  and 
conveniently  assemtjied   so   you   can    instantly   lay   yonr 
hands  on  them,     tlse  the  stronRest,  the  most  convenient, 
the  best        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  KUtSlIU  CLIP  CO.,  Sew  Tert 


TELL  ME  YOUR  FOOT  TROUBLES 

Enlarged  Joints  Reduced  ejtd  ^ 

Toes  Straightened  by 

ACHFELDT'S  (Patent  >  "Per-  | 

fection"  TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  nicht  without  Inconveni- 
ence, with  auxiliary  appliances  for 
dav  u'^e.  Scr.t  on  approval  .Money 
refunded  If  nut  as  represented. 

Use  My  Improved  Instep  Arch 
Supporter 

for  "Flat  Foot"  and  broken-down  in- 
step.    TcU  nie  your  iVHjt  troubles.    It 

will  ease  yonr  mind;  1  will  e.Tie  vour  feet.  Send  outline  of  foot. 

lull  partUulars  and  advice  FREE,  in  plain  sealed  enrelope. 

M.  .%rill-KI.DT.  Foot  Specialist 
Dept.  VM.  !«:»  West  S3d  Street         XKW    YORK 
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Will  You  Accept  FREE 
a  Sheet  of  Carbon  Paper 
that  will  Copy  100  Letters? 

Give  it  to  your  stenographer  and  tell 
her  to  use  it  unti.l  it  is  worn  out,  and  to 
count  the  juonhcr  of  copies  it  makes. 

After  that  you  will  tell  her  to  use  noth- 
ing but  MultiKopy.  That's  why  we  want 
every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  to  send 
for  a  sample  of 

CARBON  PAPER 

This  is  your  chance  to  learn  what  every 
business  man  should  know  about  Carbon 
Paper. 

Note  in  the  table  above  the  number  of  copies  A/IultiKopy  will  make  at  one 
writinir.      Your  present  paper  will  probably  not  make  over  four  legible  copies. 

MultiKopy  gives  remarkably  sharp  impressions — they  don't  smut,  are  clean 
to  handle  and  don't  fade.  Erasures  on  the  original  hardly  show  on  the  copy. 
MultiKopy  never  dries  out. 

MultiKopy  is  not  cheap,  but  it  is  extremely  economical.     It 
is  well  worth  your  while  to  send  for  and  try  the  sample  sheet. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY,  334  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Typewriter  Carbon,  Ribbons  and  Supplies 


Made  in  black,  blue,  purple, 
red  and  green:  in  six  varieties 
to  meet  every  ri<iuircment. 
This  list  pivcs  the  varieties 
and  the  number  of  copies  each 
will  make  at  one  writing  on 
good  onionskin  paper: 

,  Regular  Finish 

MultiKopy,   It.   wt.. 
MultiKopy,   medium. 
MultiKopy.  billifif. 

Hard  Finish 

MultiKopy    It.   \vt., 
MultiKopy,   meilium. 
MultiKopy     billing. 


20 
8 
6 

16 
6 
4 


BUY  ONE— Heres  Why. 

MOORE'S  eliminates  all  Fountain  Pen  troubles. 
Gives  satisfactory   service   day  in  and   day  out. 
Simple  construction  with  few  parts  leaves  noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order. 

Ask  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  satisfied  users  of 
Moore's  Fountain  Pens  what  they  think  of  theirs. 
Here's  one  man's  story: 

Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
"My  appreciation  for  the  Moore's  Pert  is  best  shown 
by  the  fad  that  I  alwa\)s  have  two  in  m\)  pocket,  and 
the])  give  the  best  service  of  an)i  pen  I  ever  owned. 

American  Fountain  Pen  Co 

ADAMS,  GUSHING  &  FOSTER 

Selling  Agents 

168  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Canadian  Ajjents 

\V.  J.GatfeCo. 

Toronto 

Can. 


FACTORY -MADE  BUILDINGS,  with  st^c- 
tions  built  by  the  hundred,  are  less  expensive 
and  better  for  tlie  money  than  tiie  honie-niade 
kind.  CORNELL  PORTABLE  BUILDINGS  are 
permanent,  when  once  erected  on  your 
premise.s,  so  long  as  yomvisii  to  have  them 
tliere.  They  are  waterproof,  windproof  ami 
weatherproof,  and  we  also  build  a  GARAGE 
which  is  fireproof. 

CORNELL  COTTAGES,  CHURCHES,  SCHOOL 
HOUSES  and  l'ort:ible  Buildings  of  every 
kind  are  all  built  in  sectional  units,  ffi/fi- 
dreJs  of  satisfied  users  attest  their  merit  and 
pr;icticability. 

CORNELL  PORTABLE  BUILDINGS  are  Rerisonable 
iu  Price  Thev  cannot  be  dui)licatid  at  the  iirices  we 
n  inie.  We  Prepay  Freight  to  ncarlyall  R  K.  stations. 
All  our  lniiiain};s  are  Painted  Inside  and  Out,  colors  of 
v.iur  selection,  without  additional  cost.  Our  illus- 
ir.ited  Cataloi;  tells  more.     Write  for  it  toiiay. 

WYCKOFF  LUMBER  &  MFG.  CO. 

408  Green  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HONESTY   IN  ALASKA 

'  I  "HAT  it  i.s  safer  to  carry  twenty  pound*- 
■■■  of  gold  dust  the  breadth  of  Alaska 
than  to  tote  an  ounce  through  AmericaV 
largest  city  is  the  naive  assertion  of  Melvin 
Dempsey,  a  full-blooded  Cherokee  pioneer 
of  the  upper  North,  who  is  now  paying  his 
second  visit  to  New  York.  Dempsey  has 
"inushed"  all  through  those  regions,  staked 
a  dozen  or  more  valuable  claims,  and  was 
the  first  man  to  reach  the  present  site  of 
Valdes,  Alaska,  in  1897.  In  all  that  time, 
tho  often  he  loft  his  gold  dust  bottled  under 
his  pillow  of  a  morning  when  starting  out  to 
work  at  his  mine,  Dempsey  has  never  lost 
a  penny's  worth.  But  the  other  morning 
he  rode  down  town  in  the  subway  with  a 
small  bottle  of  gold  dust  in  an  inside  pocket, 
and  before  he  got  to  the  bridge  the  bottle 
was  gone.  To  a  rejiorter  of  the  New  Y'ork 
(Uohc  Dempsey  summed  up  the  situation: 

"The  old-timer  doesn't  need  to  carry  a 
gim  in  Alaska  to  protect  himself,"  he  said, 
with  a  grin.  "  He  needs  seven  when  he  gets 
(<>  New  York." 

His  first  visit  was  to  dispose  of  a  gold 
chiim  on  the  Chesna  River.  This  he  sold  to 
a  firm  of  brokers  doing  business  on  the  curb 
market  several  years  ago: 

They  paid  him  $2,000  down,  promised  to 
find  money  for  the  cost  of  development  and 
to  pay  him  the  remainder  of  the  SoO.OtX) 
agreed  on  for  the  proposition  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  His  deeds  to  the  mine  were  held 
in  escrow  until  payment  was  completed. 
Within  that  year  the  curbsters  had  floated 
stock  on  the  mine,  unloaded  on  the  public 
at  four  dollars  a  share,  or  thereabouts,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  declined  to  pay  the 
remainder  of  the  agrecd-on  price  and  take  his 
stocks  out  of  escrow.  They  had  profited  by 
half  a  million  dollars  or  more,  and  the 
purchasers  of  stock  in  a  mine  to  which  title 
had  not  passed  lost  every  penny  they  put  in. 

"I  don't  feel  so  bad  about  it  now,"  said 
Dempsey.  "  When  I  got  my  deeds  back  I 
worked    the   mine   and   took   $50,000   out." 

That's  the  philosophic  way  that  Dempsey 
looks  at  life.  In  Alaska,  according  to  an 
old  friend  he  met  on  Broadway — Uhere,  by 
the  way,  he  finds  that  he  can  sooner  or  lat^r 
meet  every  one  he  ever  knew — Dempsey's 
word  is  better  than  any  bond  that  is  print«d. 
They  think  a  whole  lot  of  the  active,  slender 
little  Cherokee  up  there. 

There  used  to  be  a  twenty-twtvmile  trail 
across  a  glacier,  leading  in  toward  the  Copper 
River  country.  No  one  could  cover  that 
bad  twenty-two  miles  in  a  day's  mush, 
and  a  night  camp  on  the  middle  of  a  glacier, 
with  no  fire  wood  at  liand  and  the  wind  shriek- 
ing down  the  shouldcT  of  the  ice  hill,  some- 
times killed  the  inexperienced  camper.  So 
Dempsey,  at  his  own  cost,  established  a 
rettige  half-way  across.  It  was  there  that  he 
found  the  bodies  of  six  men  belonging  to  the 
Scientific  Mining  Company,  of  New  Y'ork 
City.  Lost  in  the  darkness,  they  had  fallen 
into  crevices  or  frozen  on  the  level. 

"Thirteen  men  Ix-longed  to  that  company," 
he  said.  "Twelve  died  in  Alaska.  The 
thirteenth  was  killed  after  he  got  back  to 
New  York.  " 

.\    financial    tlifference    between    Dempsey 
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and  a  church  organization  led  him  to  re- 
nounce the  white  man's  religion — but  not 
till  after  he  had  carefully  re-read  his  Bible. 
He  gives  us  this  interesting  glimpse  of  In- 
dian theology: 

"  Thave  returned  to  the  faith  of  my  fathers 
as  a  result  of  that  study,"  he  said.  "I  be- 
lieve in  the  Great  Spirit,  as  they  do.  I 
believe  that  we  shall  Ijc  happy  in  an  after 
life,  as  they  did.  They  didn't  believe  that 
the  Great  Spirit  would  send  bad  Indians  to 
hell.  Neither  do  I.  I  have  made  a  study  all 
my  life  of  the  history  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants of  this  continent.  I  find  they  were 
peaceful,  and  rarely  fought  except  in  self- 
defense.  The  men  were  honest,  and  the 
women  were  pure,  and  when  a  dispute  arose 
they  strove  to  do  justice  in  the  meetings 
which  might  be  likened  to  our  courts.  I 
find  that  the  Indian's  troubles  have  been 
caused  by  the  white  man's  religion  or  his 
cupidity.  The  Indian  was  hospitable,  trust- 
ing, and  generous.  The  white  man  lied, 
stole,  and  cheated  the  Indian. 

"My  study  of  the  Bible  convinced  me 
that  it  may  be  found  the  base  of  the  religious 
trust  into  which  the  churches  have  been 
built.  There  is  a  trust  in  religion,  just  as 
there  is  in  finance  or  manufacture  or  labor. 
I  do  not  believe  in  any  monopoly.  I  was 
spoken  to  up  town  by  a  man  who  handed  me 
a  card.  'Do  not  meet  me  at  So-and-So's,'  it 
read.  'He  is  unfair  to  organized  labor.'  I 
don't  care  whether  he  is  unfair  to  organized 
labor  or  not.  I  am  interested  in  knowing 
whether  So-and-So  is  fair  to  all  labor.  The 
Bible  failed  to  convince  me  that  there  is 
merit  in  any  creed  or  dogma,  and,  as  my 
forefathers  had  neither  creed  nor  dogma, 
I  have  returned  to  their  religion.  I  believe 
as  they  did." 

Dempsey's  youth  was  spent  in  the  most 
stirring  period  of  the  frontier.  No  one  ever 
questioned  his  hardihood,  and  it  is  said  that 
to-day  there  is  hardly  a  man  in  Alaska  who 
can  keep  up  with  him  on  a  bad  trail.  But 
to  quote  an  incident  of  some  years  ago, 
while  Dempsey  was  acting  as  guide  for  some 
white  men : 

Time  after  time  he  would  take  a  mule 
load  on  his  shoulders,  altho  he  hardly  weighs 
150  pounds,  and  stay  in  the  lead  of  the  pro- 
cession until  camp  was  made  that  night. 
Others  used  horses. 

"  Why  don't  you?  "  he  was  asked. 

"The  poor  horse  can't  keep  up,"  he  said, 
simply. 

In  Alaska  there  are  six  weeks  of  naosquitocs 
in  the  summer  time,  and  then  comes  a  plague 
of  little  gnats  that  trouble  those  who  are 
not  used  to  them.  Dempsey  thinks  them 
only  petty  annoyances: 

"You  can  stand  a  mosquito  when  you're 
standing  on  top  of  a  hill  of  gold,  can't  you?'' 
he  asked. 

"The  top  hasn't  been  scratched  in  Alaska. 
We  haven't  begun  taking  out  the  gold. 
There  are  almost  600,000  square  miles  ami 
only  50,000  people  up  there,  and  not  one 
mile  in  ten  has  ever  seen  a  man.  They  are 
making  discoveries  every  day  on  groimd  the 
prospectors  have  been  walking  over  for 
years  without  bothering  to  stick  a  pick  in. 
You  don't  hear  of  the  fresh  discoveries 
•down    here    nowadavs.     Thev    don't    seem 


A  POSITIVE  STATEMENT 

No  other  air  cleaning  machine  can  possibly  achieve  the  degree  of  clean- 
liness given  by  the  Jl^^^^f^^l^-  This  has  been  proven  by  tests — can 
be  proven  again /or i^ou.  We  invite  competitive  tests.  Air  cleaning  is  an 
economic  necessity  ;  choose  the  most  practical  and  thorough  method. 


3nt)tncible 


ELECTRIC 
RENOVATOR 


worthy  of  its  name — the  conqueror  of  dust 
and  dirt,  the  guardian  of  healthful  cleanli- 
ness. The  31ntiTldbl0  machines  use  the  cen- 
trifugal fan  principle — they  have  perfected 
it — thousands  of  ^InbincilJU  machines  are 
now  in  use  all  over  America. 

1911   MODEL 

SILENT— SIMPLE— DURABLE 
TESTED  and  PROVEN 

Stationary  Plants — Made  in  six  sizes  to  answer 
perfectly  the  needs  of  any  structure  from  the  small 
home  to  the  office  or  public  building.  The  ser- 
vice of  our  engineering  department  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  who  contemplate  putting  in  a  clean- 
ing plant.    Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet. 

Portable  Machines- 
Made  in  four  sizes  —  the 
"Commercial"  and  "Do- 
mestic" for  large  homes, ho- 
telSjCtc. ;  the  "Junior,Two 
Stage"  and  the  "Junior, 
Three    Stage  "    types 

r  ^u  J  f      *U  PRINCIPLE 

for    the    needs    of    the       perfected, 
average   home.      The  only 
practical,  silent  and  moder- 
ate-priced portable  cleaning 
machine  is   the  3Inbincible. 

Do  not  purchase  an 
air-cleaning  machine 
until  you  have 
seen    the  ^Intincibte. 


THF 

CENTRIFUGAL 

FAN 


It   Eats 


Jntoincible  f  uniot 

Dirt'' 


3'ntJinciblc  .fitationnrp  plant 


Illustrated  booklets  explaining  the  true  economy  of  cleaning  by 
air,  sent  free  on  request.    Address  Dept.  J. 

Electric   Renovator  Mfg.  Co. 

2142  Farmers  Bank  BIdg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

I>c>i;;ns  :iiiil    I"!  iiii:il<>s  l'iiriii>licil 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  iUustrated  booklet.  Free. 


Cedar   Chest   Direct  from  Factory 

Moth.   Dn5t.  -^  ON  IS  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Damp  Proof 

M.-ideof  doIi?ht- 
f  11 1 1  y  f  iHgraiit 
So  u  the  I*  u  Rt.*d 
CVdtir,  is  hand 
pulibhed,  antit|uo 
I'o  p  per  I  r  i  m  - 
m  i  ngs.  It  pn- 
tcL't^    f  11  r 3    and 

clothing.    No  r      xw   j  n   n 

ciimphor  requir-  For  Window  or  Hall 

td.     Very  roDiny,     SaTf>8  oold  storaroexpennes.    We 
prepay  froinht  and  s.-ll   dinct   from    fa.Mory  to  home. 
catalog  showing  many  other  styles  and  giving  prices. 
PIEDMO.M    RED   CEDAR    CHEST  CO.,  D#pt.  42,  Sut*8TilU,  ».C. 


WriU*  for 


FOR    INDIGESTION 

MURRAY'S   S"a^b1S?/s'' 

Once  Only,  for  trial 

A    25c    box    for    lOc 

A.  %l.  Pitman,      I      Astor  House,  N.  Y. 


f^%  +  Absolute  Security 

T^  GOLD  BONDS  op 

NEW  YORK  REALTY  OWNERS 

4S9  FIPTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Owners  of  Ex1on»lve  M.  Y.  Roally 

Write  for  Booklet  G 
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As  a  business  proposition, 
continued  success  means  filling  a 
real  want. 

Our  retail  stores  in  New  York 
have  had  a  steadily  growing  success 
for  forty  years. 

Because  New  York  men  want 
the  sort  of  fabrics,  the  sort  of  style 
the  best  custom  tailors  offer. 

And  we've  given  them  clothes 
of  just  that  sort,  at  much  less  than 
the  tailors'  prices. 

Do  you  want  that  sort  of 
clothes? 

Drop  in  when  you're  in  New 
York,  or  see  our  clothes  at  our 
nearest   agents. 

Rogers   Peet  &   Company 
New    York   City 


158  Broadway 
at  Warren  St. 


842  Broadway 
at  13th  St. 


1302  Broadway 
at  34th  St. 


scMisatioiial  any  more, 
monplace." 


They  are  just  com- 


The  Right  kind  of  Exercise 

The  only  kind  of  exercise  reoom- 
niended  and  taught  by  nie  is  exercise 
which  is  at  all  times  just  within  the 
strength  of  each  muscle  or  muscles  em- 
ployed. Never  go  as  far  as  to  over- 
work a  muscle,  external  or  internal, 
but  make  it  do  all  that  can  be  done 
comfortably.  It  is  the  wise  provision 
of  Nature  that  every  muscle  hoM 
strength  in  reserve  for  emergencies. 
Thus,  if  a  muscle  be  accustomed  to 
exert  every  little  while  a  pull  of  50 
pounds.  Nature  will  provide  that  mus- 
cle with  the  power  to  pull  60,  70,  per- 
haps 80  or  100.  If  the  work  is  in- 
creased, so  will  the  muscle  strength 
increase  in  exact  proportions.  This  is 
absolutely  true,  as  Nature  is  never  ne- 
glectful of  her  duty. 

The  Right  Kind,  of  Exercise  in  physical  training  may  be 
had  by  the  use  of  my 

PROGRKSSIVX:  EXKRCISER 

A  machine  with  which  you  can  uniformly  exercise  every  muscle 
of  the  body.  By  combining  the  use  of  this  wonderful  invention 
with  my  instructions  on  health  and  strength  building,  you  will  not 
acquire  an  abnormal  development,  but  your  entire  body  will  be 
uniformly  benefited.     My  most  recent  book 

THE  "VTHYS"  OF  KXERCISK 
tells  all  about  this  wonderful  little  exerciser  :  it  also  tells  many 
truths  about  exercise  which  are  startling  to  the  average  reader, 
giving  as  it  does  the  "reasons  why"  so  many  systems  fail,  and 
proving  conclusively  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  acquire 
real  health  and  strength. 

My  price  for  machine  and  complete  course  of  instruction  is  extreme- 
ly reaaonahle.  With  request  for  my  book  send  4c    to  cover  postage. 

PROP.  II.  W.  TITUS,  801  Titus  BIdg.,  156  East23rdSt.,  Jew  York 


Prof.  Titus  in  a   powerful 
Neck  and  Back  Exercise. 


He  admires  the  men  of  Alaska  as  much 
as  its  money: 

"Alaska  is  honest,"  he  said.  "Of  course 
some  dishonest  men  get  in — but  they  go 
right  out.  In  the  old  days  a  thief  didn't 
last  very  long  up  there.  If  they  didn't  shoot 
him  or  hang  him,  they  gave  him  twenty- 
four  hours  to  get  out  of  town.  I've  seen 
men  set  afloat  on  a  raft  of  logs  on  a  flooded 
river  running  so  fast  that  a  boat  couldn't 
live  on  it.  Did  they  live  through?  Some 
of  them.  They  got  food  at  the  first  camp 
they  struck — and  then  they  had  to  move  on 
again.  Alaska  is  the  finest  country  in  the 
world,"  he  continued.  "The  climate  is  far 
better  than  New  York,  for  there  are  no  mid- 
winter thaws  to  make  you  unhappy.  In  the 
summer  we  have  almost  continuous  sun- 
shine up  where  I  am.  It  isn't  quite  so  long 
between  frosts,  perhaps,  as  it  is  in  the 
States,  but  because  of  that  lasting  sun  we 
can  grow  almost  anything.  I  have  a  field 
of  wild  hay — bluetop — that  stands  more 
than  waist  high.  We  grow  potatoes  and 
cabbages  and  all  the  garden  vegetables. 
We  would  grow  more  except  that  we  can't 
get  our  crops  out.  The  roads  haven't  been 
built  for  us  yet." 

Dempsey  is  now  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  and  tho  he  has  witnessed  many  of  the 
roughest  features  of  frontier  life,  has  himself 
never  suffered  a  scratch.  But  narrow  es- 
capes in  the  North  are  frequent: 

One  of  his  innumerable  experiences  of 
the  rough  justice  of  the  mining  camp  had 
to  do  with  the  effort  of  a  sharper  to  get  him 
to  sell  his  claim  on  a  false  pretense.  Before 
the  transfer  had  been  consummated  he 
learned  of  the  deceit  that  had  been  practised 
on  him,  in  representing  that  his  partner 
had  agreed  to  the  sale.  A  miner's  meeting 
was  called.  They  came  from  every  creek 
for  two  days'  tramp  around.  A  little  old 
man  with  a  chin-beard  sat  on  a  stump  and 
acted  as  judge. 

"Tell  your  story,  Dempsey,"  he  said. 

When  Dempsey  had  given  his  side,  the 
other  man  was  ordered  to  tell  his  tale.  The 
miners,  standing  in  a  semi-circle,  listened  to 
both.  When  they  had  concluded  the  little 
old  man  with  the  chin-beard  stood  up  on  his 
stump. 

"Those  in  favor  of  Mel  Dempsey  hold 
up  their  hands." 

Every  hand  went  up.  Not  a  hand  was 
shown  for  the  other  fellow. 

"You,"  said  the  little  old  man  with  the 
chin-beard,  addressing  the  other  fellow, 
"mush." 

He  was  out  of  town  that  night. 

And  yet  there  is  no  prudery  about  the 
Alaskan  miner.  One  Steiger  made  camp 
with  two  kegs  of  whisky  and  a  keg  of  gin 
on  his  sledge,  and  set  up  a  gambling  and 
drinking  tent.  He  stayed  all  summer,  mar- 
king more  gin  out  of  a  decoction  of  spruce 
buds — a  tipple  that  would  send  the  blood 
into  the  head  of  a  gravestone.  Between  the 
booze  and  the  gambling,  Steiger  left  for  the 
outside  in  the  fall  with  all  the  gold  a  mule 
could  pack. 

"He  didn't  have  to  carry  a  gun,"  said 
Dempsey.  "No  one  does  up  there  except 
a  tenderfoot.  And  he  doesn't  very  long. 
You'll  see  greenhorns  land  from  the  steamers 
with  a  big  gun  strapped  aroimd  their  waists. 
Before  they  get  to  the  hotel  they've  hidden 


'^Hl^i 


They  are  quality -utmost 
and  fashion- foremost 

THE  silks 
are  "/m- 
i ted  runs' ^  to  pre- 
serve an  em-' 
phatic  distinct- 
iveness. The 
forms  are  cut 
'Y"  with  exactitude 
and    amplitude. 


The  cqlorings  and  pattem- 
ings  are  "chic"and  intensely 
individual.  Back  bands  are 
re-inforced and  glide  nuithout 
ierking.  Every  detail  denotes 
richness  and  refinement. 

Your  dealer  will  show 
you  the  early  Spring  and 
iTfW/^r  sliapesandshades. 
Half-a-DoUar.  Our  Gnar- 
anty  is  on  the  neckband. 
Be  sure  to  write  for  Book- 
let J,  "  A  Trip  to  Scarf- 
land" — if  s  free. 

LEVY  &  MARCUS 

729  and  731  Itroadway 

New  York 


I  want  to  Give  You 
"Human  Energy'^ 

My  book  explains,  for  the  first  time,  the  laws 
governing  right  exercise.  It  shows  clearly  and 
concisely  why  a  few  minutes  daily  of  movements 
scientifically  directed  to  reach  your  internal  or- 
gans— all  of  which  are  muscles — will  do  infinitely 
more  for  your  health  and  strength  than  hours 
of  random  exercise. 

I  offer  it  to  you  free,  because  I  want  you  to  understand 
the  principles  underlying  the  Thompson  Course,  which 
has  brought  thousands  of  men  from  uncertain  health 
and  inefficiency  into  fuller,  more  useful  and  serener  life 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  adopt  the  principles  of  my 
Course— all  men  of  sedentary  life  will.  You  will  find 
"Human  Energy"  a  real  contribution  to  the  science 
of  making  the  most  of  oneself.  It  is  startling,  yet 
obviously  true.  Sending  for  it  puts  you  under  no 
obligation,  e.xcept  to  read  it  as  though  it  were  written 
by  a  friend. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  73,       Exchange  BniMing,       Worcefter,  Mast. 
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it  under  th(;ir  coats.  Next  morning  they 
leave  it  at  the  hotel.  They  never  wear  it 
again." 


HOW     MADERO     STARTED     THE     MEXI- 
CAN   RISING 

Foil  many  years  eulogistic  writers  have 
told  us  that  Mexico  was  an  awakened 
nation,  content  and  prosperous  in  her  for- 
ward march  toward  the  fulfilment  of  a 
"magnificent  destiny,"  which  should  be  free 
from  the  dangers  of  revolution.  In  looking 
over  the  causes  which  contradict  these 
claims  and  have  been  responsible  for  the 
present  "serious  insurrection,"  a  corre- 
Bpondent''of  theNew  York  Herald  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  Francisco  I.  Madero 
is  the  one  to  whom  all  praise  or  blame  must 
be  given.  For,  tho  for  some  years  dissatis- 
faction had  been  arouscid  over  the  extrava- 
gances of  Diaz  antl  his  following,  yet  a  real 
leader  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  revolution  in  Mexico  to-day  centers 
upon  Francisco  I.  Madero  wholly  becaus(> 
of  the  prominent  part  he  played  just  prior 
to  the  last  elections.  The  sentiment  that 
has  developed  in  Mexico  would  have  found 
a  leader  in  any  other  prominent  Mexican, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  hereto- 
fore it  has  been  extremely  unhealthy  for 
any  Mexican  to  set  up  an  opposition  of  any 
sort  to  the  Diaz  administration.  .  .  . 

Last  summer  and  last  fall  Francisco  I. 
Madero  introduced  into  Mexico  the  whirl- 
wind method  of  campaign  speaking.  Here- 
tofore there  had  been  little  of  this  sort  of 
thing  in  Mexico.  Rarely  has  there  been 
found  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  will- 
ing to  come  out  into  the  open  and  declare 
himself  a  political  rival  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Sefior  Madero,  however,  not  only  pro- 
claimed himself  a  candidate  and  advocated 
his  own  election,  but  he  went  into  nearly 
every  State  in  Mexico  attacking  the  Diaz 
administration  as  an  extravagant  adminis- 
tration, and  even  alleging  methods  ap- 
proximating the  grafting  methods  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  muckraking  efforts 
of  politicians  and  writers  in  this  country. 

Further  than  this,  he  made  rash  i)rom- 
ises.  He  was  willing  to  promise  anything 
and  predict  anything.  If  elected  he  assor- 
ted the  lowest  peon  would  be  paid  $1  a  day 
instead  of  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  all  tax(>s, 
he  promised,  would  be  reduced  until  they 
became  almost  imperceptible. 

In  many  cases  there  were  those  who 
spoke  for  him  and  made  even  rasher  prom- 
ises. It  was  asserted  by  the  Madero  speak- 
ers that  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  the  old 
feudal  land  practises  would  be  overturned 
and  the  millions  of  acres  of  Don  Luis  Ter- 
razas  would  be  distributed  among  the  people 
of  the  State. 

It  easily  may  be  imagined  that  this  sort 
of  campaigning  had  its  effect.  The  Chi- 
huahua peon  or  cattle-puncher  is  not  en- 
dowed with  a  vast  amount  of  intelligence. 
He  knows  just  about  as  little  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  human  beings  to  know,  and  still 
remain  within  the  acknowledged  sphere  of 
civilization.  Throughout  the  State  of  Chi- 
huahua there  persists  the  impression  that 
should  the  insurgents  be  successful  every 
fighter  in  the  ranks  will  have  from  one  to 
ten    thousand    acres    of    land    taken    from 


makes  an  impression  tliat  sur- 
vives. It  bespeaks  the  Business 
that  endures,  hs  very  su^estion 
IS  of  square -jawed  honest7  and 
square-toed  reliabikty:  ^  *$^ 
^  Strathmore  Parchment  does 
not  come  from  common  clay 

shovys  stationery  expressive  of  tkehi^iest  business 
ideals.  Ask  your  printer  ior  it  or  wnte  us. 


Mittiiiea^ue  Paper  Company 

Mittinea^ue. Mass.,  U.S. A 


A  Dog  for  Your  Home 

Your  attention  is  called  to  tlie  Kennel 
Directory  on  page  facing  Contents  of 
this  issue. 

If  you  are  on  tlie  lookout  for  a  good 
vvatciidog  for  your  country  place,  a  play- 
mate for  your  children,  or  a  toy-dog  for 
the  house,  consult  the  advertisers  in  our 
Kennel  Director>'. 

If  you  do  not  find  advertised  just  the  dog- 
you  want,  write  to  the  Kennel  Depart- 
ment of  The  Literary  Digest  and  we  can 
put  you  in  touch  with  the  best  breeders 
and  fanciers  of  the  countr>'. 

THE  UTERARY  DIGEST  Rr^"r.'.r, 


GREAT  POETIC  LINES -P 


The  sublime  thoughts  of  the  world's  greatest 
poets,  as  selected  and  criticized  by  Hudson 
Maxim  in  his  new  book  "The  Science  of  Poetr>' 
and  the  Philosophy  of  I^nsruaee."  Kvery  lover 
'  of  literature  and  poetrj-  should  write  for  this  in- 
teresting booklet, which  is  sent  free  upon  receipt 
of  a  two-cent  stamp  to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 

FUNK  4  WAGN ALLS  COMPANY,       Pept.  H,       New  York 

"The  Home  of  the  Soul"— 

has  that  same  sweet  and  sane  spirit  which  was  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  Charles  li'agTtfr's  former  book,  "Tke 
Simple  Life,"  which  commended  it  to  so  many  men  promi- 
nent in  the  nation,  to  learned  men,  and  to  the  busy  every- 
day reader.  If  you  are  one  of  thousands  of  persons  who  are 
yearning  for  grt^tcr  simplicity  in  life  and  relifiion,  this  new 
Wagner  book  should  appeal  to  you.  Price  Ji.io  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  N«w  Tark  «b4  LmJm 
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6  Months'  Trial 


The  Taylor  Metal  Hot  Water  Bottle 
sent,  prepaid,  anywhere  on  six  months' 
trial  to  prove  how  it  stays  hot  all  night 
and  to  show  you  how  much  better  it  is 
than  the  old  style  rubber  kind. 


Metal  bottip 
India  libre  cover 
5ott  downy  cover 


The  Taylor  Metal  Hot 
Water  Bottle  is  entirely 
different— there  is  n  o  t  h  i  n  g 
else  hke  it.  It  is  the  only 
hot  water  bottle  that  is  safe,  sanitary  and 
odorless,  because  it  is  made  of  pliant  metal 
instead  of  rubber,  for  rubber,  being-  porous, 
absorbs  germs,  spreads  disease,  rots  and  decays. 
It  is  absolutely  leak-proof— even  with  boiling 
■water.  It  has  nearly  twice  the  heating  surface 
of  rubber  bottles,  yet  requires  but  half  as  much 
water  and  retains  the  heat  twice  as  long. 

Taylor  Metal  Hot 
Water  Bottle 

Retains  Heat  All   Night 
GUARANTEED  S   YEARS 

The  Taylor  Metal  Hot  Water  Bottle  is  light  in 
weight  and,  being  thin  and  flat,  it  will  slip 
around  and  under  all  parts  of  the  body  with  ease 
and  comfort.  It  is  guaranteed  for  five  years — 
the  only  hot  water  bottle  that  can  beguaianteed. 
Each  bottle  has  two  covers — one  of  India  fibre 
to  help  retain  the  heat,  and  the  outside  cover, 
that  touches  the  body,  is  a  soft,  downy  material. 
Note  the  picture. 


icians  recommend  it 
itals  use  and  endorse  it 


Phys 
Hosp 

The  superiority  of  The  Taylor  Metal  Hot 
Water  Bottle  over  the  leaky,  unsanitary,  rubber 
kinds  is  established.  We  have  hundreds  of 
letters  from  physicians  and  hospitals  all  over  the 
country  praising  it  and  advocating  its  use  to 
people  who  are  particular  in  the  sick-room.  It 
can  also  be  used  for  a  warmer  in  the  carriage, 
motor  car,  or  baby's  cart. 

Write  for  6  Months'    Trial  Offer 

and  Special  Introductory  Price 

Send  today  for  our  6  months'  trial  offer  and  prove 
in  your  own  home  the  merits  of  the  Taylor  Metal  Hot 
Water  Bottle — keep  it  only  if  you  are  satisfied.  At 
our  special  introductory  price  it  will  soon  pay  for 
itself  by  outlasting;  many  rubber  bottles.  Write  to- 
night— ture — for  trial  offer  and  special  price. 

FRANKLIN  TAYLOR  CO.,  Dept.  ll.Jane.Tille,Wi.. 


^ 


Where  Else  Can  You 
Find  An  Investment 


That  pays  5  per  cent   interest,   from  the    day 
your  money  is  received — 

That  offers  abundant  security  in  the  form  of 
first  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate — 

That  permits  you  to  withdraw  your  money  at 
any  time  without  notice — 

And  that  is  backed  by  a  conservatively  man- 
aged company  with  ample  resources  and  16 
years  of  successful  business  experience — 

Id  the  entire  history  of  this  company  there 
has  never  been  a  day's  delay  in  the  mailing  of 
interest  checks,  or  the  payment  of  principal, 
when  asked  for. 

Let  us  send  \)ou  the  boolilet  telling  all  about  it. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Don  Luis  Terrazas,  with  as  many  head 
of  cattle  and  as  many  horses  as  will  be  re- 
quired to  stock  the  ranch. 

The  Madero  promises  of  confiscation  and 
distribution  stirred  up  the  first  revolution- 
ary feeling.  The  Mexican  naturally  is 
an  insurrecto.  When  not  in  revolution 
he  gets  fifty  cents,  Mexican,  a  day,  and 
works  as  hard  as  a  Mexican  ever  permits 
himself  to  work.  His  fifty  cents  a  day 
buys  rice,  beef,  and  the  corn  wherewith 
to  miake  tortillas.  When  in  insurrection 
he  steals  or  takes  or  commandeers,  or  in 
some  fa.shion  obtains  without  labor  of  any 
sort  beef  and  tortillas.  He  also  is  supposed 
to  fight,  but  the  amount  of  real,  aggressive 
fighting  he  does  is  not  of  a  sort  to  be  re- 
garded as  in  any  fashion  commensurate  with 
the  amount  of  food  he  gets  free. 

The  Mexican  who  listens  to  Madero, 
therefore,  easily  was  incited  to  insurrec- 
tion. The  only  thing  that  possibly  could 
hold  him  back  was  thought  of  personal 
danger. 

Time  was  when  the  element  of  personal 
danger  in  insurrection  in  Mexico  was  very 
great.  Diaz,  himself  a  successful  revolu- 
tionist, knew  how  to  deal  with  insturec- 
tions.  Those  that  developed  he  crusht, 
some  times  at  great  cost  to  the  federal 
forces,  but  always  he  crusht  them.  On 
this  occasion  it  soon  became  apparent  in 
Chihuahua  that  the  old  lion  of  Oaxaca  was 
not  the  fighting  lion  of  thirty  years  ago. 
The  army  rarely  had  much  success  in  fighting 
insurrection  in  the  early  stages  in  Chihuahua, 
but  on  this  occasion  it  became  evident 
that  the  army  was  weaker  than  ever  be- 
fore and  that  for  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Diaz  administration  revo- 
lution might  be  regarded  as  a  fairly  safe 
pastime. 

That  the  revolution  was  not  equally  suc- 
cessful in  other  sections  of  the  Republic 
was  due  to  the  physical  geography  of  the 
country  rather  than  to  any  economic  rea- 
son. Chihuahua  is  a  State  of  wide  sweep- 
ing valleys,  lying  between  sawtooth  ranges 
of  hills.  So  rugged  is  the  country  and  so 
badly  cut  up  by  the  hills  that  the  air  line 
of  a  few  miles  between  any  two  points 
on  the  map  becomes  scores  or  himdreds  of 
miles  when  the  roads  leading  through  the 
moimtain  passes  are  followed. 

In  these  hills  mounted  insurgents  may 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  leaden-footed  in- 
fantry or  cautious,  scout-guided  cavalry 
for  months.  Here,  in  the  Santa  Ana  Val- 
ley, twenty  insurgents  a  few  years  ago 
kept  five  himdred  federal  cavalry  chasing 
about  in  pursuit  for  months.  At  Temo- 
sachic  sixteen  years  ago,  a  small  revolu- 
tionary force  defeated  a  federal  force  ten 
times  its  size,  and  at  Santo  Tomas  five  in- 
surgents killed  forty  federals  before  being 
annihilated. 

These  traditions,  in  some  fashion,  the 
present  insurgent  forces  hope  to  maintain. 
Here  the  conditions  for  insurrection  are 
better*  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Republic, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rugged  hiUs  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  here  the  only  manifesta- 
tion of  active  insurrection  has  occurred. 

The  mere  revolutionary  sentiment  else- 
where in  Mexico  is  a  thing  to  cause  little 
worry  in  Mexico  City  at  this  time.  Given 
four  months  in  which  to  incubate,  it  has 
developed  virtually  nothing  of  fighting 
strength.  Outside  of  Chihuahua  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  insm-gent 
forces  outside  of  the  columns  of  the  El 
Paso  press.  .  .  . 

One  federal   soldier  wounded   will   count 


Tend  to  Your  Screen  Cloth 
Before  Housecleaming 

Don't  go  into  another  summer  with 
worn  out,  rusted  screen  cloth. 

Don't  waste  time  again  this  spring 
putting  up  screens  that  are  only  a 
sieve  for  disease-carrying  flies  and 
mosquitoes. 

The  health  of  your  family  and  the 
sanitation  of  your  home  demand  that 
you  refit  your  screens  with 


POMPEIIAN.  BRONZE 
SCREEN"  CLOTH 

LASTS     AS      LONG     AS     YOUR     HOUSE 


Attend  to  this  before  housecleaning  time. 
Then  your  house  will  stay  spotless  all  sum-, 
mer.  Chandeliers,  walls  and  windows  will 
be  protected  against  the  fly  pest. 

This  screen  cloth  will  not  rust  or  crack 
even  when  exposed  all  the  year  round  to 
the  weather.  Salt  air  will  not  affect  it.  It 
is  even  proof  against  the  corroding  moist 
air  of  the  canal  zone  where  the  govemmeat 
buildings  are  equipped  with  it.  Pompeiian 
Bronze  lasts  a  lifetime.  For  it  is  ninety 
per  cent  pure  copper  and  this  metal  is  in- 
destructible.   You  don't  have  to  paint  it. 

Economy  demands  that  you  specify  Pom- 
peiian Bronze  or  Golden  Bronze  to  yoiu- 
architect.  Instruct  your  carpenter  to  use  it. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  removable  red 
string  in  the  selvage. 

If  your  hardware  dealer  isn't  supplied  let  us  send  yoa 
the  name  of  the  nearest  one  who  is.  Your  inquiry  brings 
booklet  illustrating  outdoor  dining  and  sleeping  rooms  of 
screen  cloih,  porches,  etc. 

CLINTON  WIRE   CLOTH    CO.    E.fd  1856 

63  STERUNG  STREET,  CUNTON,  MASS. 


For   All   Business  Papers  — 

For  valuable  records,  card  index  files,  estimates,  inven- 
tory, cost  and  stock  sheets;  or  letters  in  standard, 
folded,  cap  and  all  commercial  sizes— for  just  such  pa- 
pers and  records  as  any  modern  business  organization 
depenas  upon  in  the  daily  conduct  of  its  affairs, 
which  no  insurance  company  will  or  Can  indemnify 
against  loss  the  new— 

Slobe  Cabinet  ^af^, 

offers  invalualile  protection  against  fire — at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  With  intcichangeahle  interior  possibilities,  allow- 
ing for  any  individual  arrangement  desired,  construct*-(l 
entirely  of  steel,  with  air-chaniber  insulation— fitted  with 
Yale  combination  or  key  locls— the  Globe  CabinetSalebi  ings  a 
perfect  office  filing  system  within  easy  reacli  of  every  bu^i- 
ness  man.     Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue  No.  V  911. 

31)«  OlolK^V^rnickcCo,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  380-382  Bd'y.  Chicago,  224-228  Wabash  Ave. 
Boston,  91-93  Federal  St.  Washington,  1220  F  St..  N.  W. 
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as  a  score  dead  in  the  insurgents'  accounts, 
and  the  tally  takes  no  count  of  the  living. 
The  El  Paso  papers,  most  solidly  given  over 
to  the  insurgent  cause,  killed  and  wounded 
000  of  the  550  men  Navarro  took  into  Mai 
Paso  with  him.  That  he  had  only  550  men 
counted  as  nothing  to  the  El  Pa.so  corre- 
spondents, who  insisted  that  the  dead  and 
wounded  numbered  fully  000.  That  he 
was  al)le  to  vancjuish  the  insurgents  after 
losing  fifty  men  more  than  he  had  never 
has  be<}n  given  the  credit  it  deserved. 

There  will  be  other  exaggerations,  how- 
ever, as  the  weeks  pass,  but  it  is  possible 
now  to  view  the  future  of  the  revolution 
in  Chihuahua  in  the  light  of  what  has  passed, 
and  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  there 
will  be  no  insurgent  victories  of  any  im- 
portance to  chronicle. 


GAMBLING  WITH  CONFEDERATE  MONEY 

A  N  amusing  incident,  showing  the  relax- 
•*^*-  ation  which  even  pursues  those  in  the 
stress  and  excitement  of  an  arduous  campaign, 
is  told  by  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  in  the  March 
Cosmopolitan.  It  was  after  the  battle  of 
Sailor's  Creek,  when  the  confederates,  making 
their  last  real  stand  of  the  war,  had  been 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  250  wagons,  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  twelve  battle-flags,  and  some 
thousand  or  more  prisoners.     We  read: 

Then,  as  night  mantled  the  battle-field,  a 
scene  of  comedy  was  enacted  about  the 
bivouac  fires.  After  the  troops  A\ere  in 
position  for  the  night,  and  the  soldiers  had 
partaken  of  their  sparse  meal  of  coffee  and 
crackers,  they  gratified  their  curiosity  by  a 
rigid  inspection  of  the  day's  trophies.  Sev- 
eral of  the  wagons  were  found  loaded  with 
the  assets  of  the  Confederate  treasury,  which 
had  been  brought  out  from  Riclmiond.  Then 
followed  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
jollity  and  good  humor.  A  Monte  Carlo  was 
suddenly  improvised  in  the  midst  of  the 
bivouac  of  war.  "Here's  the  Confederate 
treasury,  as  sure  as  you  are  a  soldier, ' '  shouted 
one.  "Let's  all  be  rich,"  said  another. 
"Boys,  fill  your  pockets,  your  hats,  your 
haversacks,  your  handkerchiefs,  your  arms, 
if  you  please,"  was  the  word,  and  the  Con- 
federate notes  and  bonds  were  rapidly  dis- 
bursed. If  they  were  at  a  discount,  they  were 
crisp  and  hew  and  in  enormous  denominations. 
Spreading  their  blankets  on  the  ground  by 
the  bivouac  fires,  the  veterans  proceeded 
with  the  comedy,  and  such  preposterous  gam- 
bling was  probably  never  before  witnessed. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  was  the  usual  "ante." 
Often  twenty  thousand  to  "come  in";  a  raise 
of  fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred  tliousand 
was  not  unusual,  and  frequently  from  one 
million  to  two  millions  of  dollars  were  in  the 
"  pool."  They  were  seemingly  as  light-heart- 
ed and  oblivious  to  what  might  follow  as  it  is 
possil>le  for  soldici-s  to  be.  Thej'  kept  up  the 
revelry  during  most  of  the  night,  tho  some 
were  to  make  the  soldier's  sacrifice  on  tho 
morrow,  while  others  were  to  witness  the 
scene  of  final  triumph. 


Humane. —  '  My  husband  is  so  gentle  and 
considerate." 

"In  what  way?" 

"Why,  he  wouldn't  let  me  get  a  vacuum 
cleaner  because  it  employed  exhausted  air." 
— Boston  Herald. 


Just  Now  I  am  Making  a  Special 
Price  Proposition  on  1 0,000  Rapid  / 
Fireless  Cookers  to  Introduce  them  ^^m 
Quick  Into  New  Homes!  On  Trial!     ^ 


I  am  the  Original  Fireless  Cooker  Man,  doing  business  on  a 
large  scale  direct  from  my  factories.  My  plan  is  low  prices, 
quick  sales,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

My  Rapid  Fireless  Cookers  have  done  more  to   reduce 
the  cost  of  living  than  any  other  household  article  ever  in- 
vented.     Rapid  Fireless  Cookers  will  actually  save  you   75 
per  cent  of  your  fuel  bill,   save  you  75  per   cent    of   your    work    and 
worry,  and  will  cook  all  kinds  of  foods  better,  so  they  are  more  di- 
gestible,  more  delicious  than  if  cooked  in  any  other  way.       All  the  flavor   remains  in  the 
food.        My    Cooker    Roasts,    Bakes,    Fries,   Boils,   Steams  and  Stews  any  and  all  kinds  of 

food  most  deliciously.     Don't  you  want  to  make  a  home 
test  of  my  celebrated 


'ces,     J  ^^l^^k 


/  am  the  Original 
Fireless   Cooker  Man 


kers 


L__jif    ^"^^     W^ 


Just  try  one  a  month  at  my  expense  and  prove 
that  all  I  say  for  my  Cooker  is  true.  I  will  take 
the  cooker  back  gladly  at  the  end  of  the  test  and 
refund  all  of  your  money  if  everything  about  it  is 
not  more  than  satisfactorj'. 

I  want  you  to  use    the    Rapid    Fireless    Cooker 
BHI^H^H^H^^H^^HHHHE  this  way  for  30  days.     Then  I  want  you  to  take 

a  vote  of  the  entire  family  and  yourself — and  if  you 
don't  decide  that  the  Rapid  Fireless  Cooker  is  a  marvel  —  if  the  whole  family  doesn't 
say  that  they  never  had  better  meals,  more  wholesomely  cooked,  and  if  you  don't  say 
that  you  did  it  with  far  less  work  than  you  ever  did  before — then  I  want  you  to  send 
It  right  back  at  my  expense. 

Remember,  if  you  keep  it  you  need  pay  only  the  wholesale,  factorj-  price  —  the 
price  I  can  offer  you  by  dealing  direct  instead  of  through  dealers.  A  price  so  low 
that  the  Rapid  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in  fuel  bills  saved.  You'll  all  say  that  you 
wouldn't  be  without  the  delicious,  savory  dishes  possible  only  on  the  Rapid  even  if  it 
cost  twice  as  much.  But  remember  —  whichever  way  you  decide,  the  trial  costs  you 
no/  one  cent. 

Rapid  Fireless  Cookers  are  the  most  sanitary,  clean,  easily-cared-for  Cookers  on  the 
Market.      No  pads  or  cloth  lining,  but  everything  metal,  easily  cleaned,  kept  whole-     ^ 
some  and  sweet,  and  with  proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime.       Cooking  utensils  of  the       A^ 
very  highest  grade,  genuine  aluminum,  which,  if  bought  alone  at  any  store  would    ^^ 
cost  nearly  as  much  as  I  ask  for  the  complete  cooker.  ^^   Wm. 

Why  not  save  money  and  yet  get  the  best  cooker  mad«?     Just  now  I       V^  Campbell 
am  making  a  special  price  proposition  on  10,000  lot  to  introduce  them       ^ 
into  new  homes.     Don't  you  want  to  be  the  first  in  your  neighborhood     ^^ 


to  get  this  special  proposition? 


Send  Today  for  Big  Free  Book     ^ 

Send  the  coupon  or  a  postal  todav.     I  will  mail  you  my  free      ^^ 
catalogue  together  with  my  big  recipe  book  of  over  12;  different       ■^ 
recipes   for    Fireless   Cookers— all  free.      Write   at   once  — get      ^ 
tliis  and  my  special  price  proposition.  A 

WM.  CAMPBELL  COMPANY        .♦'f  „ 

^^       .Address 


ompany, 
Dept.  350, 
^^"^     Detroit,  Mich. 

A>       Please  send  me  free. 

^^   postpaid,  your  book  of 

^    125  recipes  and  your  spte- 

cial  price  offer  on  Rapid 

Fireless  Cookers. 


Name. 


Department  350 


Detroit,  Mich. 


■  LY  SCREENS  rewirable 


"Insects  are  Companions  0/ Death." 

Property  Owners,  Architects,  Builders 

—  Investigation  will  prove  that  Cin-m  an-cci  Fly  Screens 
are  superior  to  «// others.  Construction  unique.  Strong^ 
ornamental  frame  easily  taken  af>art  ami  reu<ircd. 
B'onze  wire  cloth  risidlv  held  by  rounded  corners 
which  never  cut  cloth.  Frame  forms  perfect  water 
shed  ;  made  true— stays  true,  insuring  easy  operation 
always. 

Kit  any  window,  door  or  porch:  made  hinged,  twin- 
Bli'Unv,  basket  circle  or  st>i;n»nt  top,  liow,  ImUscvf. 
etr..  mesh  14  to  40.  V»ed  alt  over  the  irtirtd  in  tinist 
residencoa,  hotels,  offioo  buildinrs,  (■'■urohes ;  also 
b.v  U.  S.  Gov't  at  Army  Posts  and  on  Ellis  Island. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Booklet. 

Let    us    figure    on    your   work. 

TIIK  Cl\rn\ATI  MFG.  CO..  1260  W.  Sixth  St.,CI\rUl\iTl,  0. 


J^  The   Duntley 

t<  ^'4      Cleaner 

Demonstrated 

FREE 

In  Your  Own 
Home. 

You  can  pav  tor  it  in 
small  monthly  pa y- 
ments.    A  postal  card  will  bring  full  details. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 

DUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  12,  Chicago 
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Free  Trial 

As  a  business    man, 

I  appeal  to  you  not  to  purchase 
any  typewriter,  at  any  price, 
nor  from  anyone,  no  matter 
how  flattering  the  proposition 
may  seem  to  you,  until  you 
have  given  me  an  opportunity 
to  send  you  for  Inspection  and 
trial  a  new  Fox  Visible 
Typewriter,  I  will  do  this 
at  my  own  expense  —  will 
not  even  asi<  you  to  pay 
express  charges.  This  will  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  call  In  any  othertypewrlters  you  may  have 
In  mind  and  compare  them  side  by  side  and  point  for 
point,  with  mine — and  If  the  new  Fox  Visible  Type- 
writer is  not  a  better  typewriter  than  the 
best  of  the  others — not  merely"  just  as  good" 
— I  certainly  do  not  want  you  to  keep  It. 

For  20c  a  Day 


THE  FOX— "THE  ONE  PERFECT  VISI- 
BLE TYPEWRITER  — FOR  20  CENTS  A 
DAY!  Sent  on  free  trial  to  anyone  —  anywhere 
— at  my  expense — to  be  returned  If  not  better  than 
the  best  of  other  makes.  If  purchased  you  can  pay 
me  a  little  down,  after  trial,  and  the  balance  at  the 
rate  of  20  cents  a  day — no  payments  on  Sundays 
and  Holidays. 

The  Fox  Is  visible — you  do  not  have  to  Iool< 
beneath  a  lot  of  moving  typebars  to  see 
what  is  written!  It  has  a  Back  Space  Key. 
Tabulator,  Two-color  Ribbon  with  Automatic  Move- 
ment and  Removable  Spools.  Interchangeable  Car- 
riages and  Platens.  Card  Holder.  StencllCuttIng 
Device  and  Variable  Line  Spacer  with  Line  Lock 
and  Key  Release.  Its  Speed  Is  fast  enough  for  the 
speediest  operator,  slow  enough  for  the  beginner — • 
It  is  extremely  Durable  aiid  almost 
Noiseless. 

Let  Me  Help 

Will  you  let  me  help 
you  to  come  to  such  a 
wise  decision  that  there 
will  be  no  after  regret — 
no  financial  loss — on 
yourparl?  Ifso.flllout 
the  following  coupon  and 
mall  It  today — do  it 
now  before  you 
forget  it. 


Send  for  Catalog  and  Other  Advertising 
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W.  R.  FOX,  Pres.,  Fox  Typewriter  Co., 
2S03-2813  Front  St.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Dear  Sir — PI  ease  send  catalogand  arrange  forthe 
free  trial  of  a  Fox  Visible  Typewriter  at  your  expense 
— nolmine — without  any  obligation  on  my  part.  I 
will  return  the  typewriter  to  you  within  ten  days.  If 
I  decide  not  to  purchase  It. 

Name — . 

Address___ 

Business Sli5 


Too  Much  Florida  Land 
Has  Been  Sold 

To  People  Who  Have  Never  Seen  It. 

Write  Brooksville  Board  of  Trade  for  BOOK  OF 
FACTS,  describing  different  kinds  of  Florida  soil.  We 
have  no  land  to  sell,  but  want  settlers  and  investors  to  de- 
velop richest  district  in  Florida,  according  to  State  Dept.  of 
Agriculture;  not  pine  land,  not  sand,  but  high  and  rolling 
with  rich  dark  top  soil  and  clay  subsoil.  No  fertilizer, 
irrigation  or  drainage  necessary.  Raises  80  bu.  com 
per  acre.  Best  for  citrus  fruits,  truck  and  staple  crops. 
An  industrious  man,  with  $500  to  Jioco  capital,  can  be 
independent  here.  300  ft.  above  sea;  no  swamps  or  marshes. 
Ideal  climate,  schools,  churches,  towns,  good  roads,  all 
conveniences.  Home  seekers  and  investors  please  in- 
vestigate. We  need  you  and  will  help  you. 
BOARD    OF   TRADE.   Box   263,   BrooksviUe,  Fia. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Business  Proposition. — "Doctor,"  said  the 
apprehensive-looking  man,  "is  it  true  that 
tliere  are  people  with  nervous  trouble  that 
throws  them  into  prolonged  and  uncontrol- 
lable laughter?" 

"There  are  such  cases." 

"Well,  if  you'll  go  through  the  hospitals 
and  collect  some  I'll  pay  them  good  money. 
I'm  the  author  of  a  new  farce." — Washington 
.Star. 


On  an  Auto  Ride. — Senti.mental  Daughter 
— "Oh,  father!  Look!  Isn't  the  dying  day 
beautiful?" 

Phactical.  Parent  (awakening  from  nap) 
— "What?  Where  is  it?  I  didn't  know  we 
hit  anything ! '' — Puck. 


Spring  Arithmetic. — 

It  was  the  busy  hour  of  4, 
AMien  from  &  city  hardware  store 
Emerged  a  gentleman  who  bore 

1  hoe, 

1  spade, 

1  wheelbarrow. 

From  thence  our  hero  promptly  went 

Into  a  seed  establishment 

And  for  these  things  his  money  spent: 

1  peck  of  bulbs, 

1  job  lot  of  shrubs, 

1  quart  of  assorted  seeds. 

He  has  a  garden  under  way 
And  if  he's  fairly  lucky,  say, 
He'll  have  about  the  last  of  May 

1  squash  vine, 

1  egg  plant, 

1  radish. 

—  Washington  Herald. 


Sorry  He  Asked. — Fitznoodle — "AYho  is 
that  strange-looking  man  who  stares  at  me 
so  much?" 

She — "Oh,  that's  Mr.  Mancegga,  the  emi- 
nent insanity  expert." — .1/.  A.  P. 


Modem  Method. — "My  books  are  in  very 
bad  shape,"  said  the  high  financier. 

"Shall  I  send  for  an  expert  accountant?" 
inquired  the  confidential  man. 

"No.  Send  for  an  alienist." — Washington 
Star. 

Where  Two  is  a  Crowd. — Two  oysters  were 
in  a  big  pot  full  of  milk,  getting  ready  for  stew. 
Said  one  oyster  to  the  other : 

"Where  are  we?" 

"At  a  church  supper,"  was  the  reply. 

Whereupon  the  little  oyster  said: 

"  What  on  earth  do  they  want  of  both  of 
us?" — Milwaukee  Free  Press. 


Editorial  Hazing.^"  I  hear  you  actually  en- 
courage yoiu-  boy  to  send  poetr}'  to  the  maga- 
zines. Do  you  want  yom-  son  to  become  a 
poet?" 

"  Xo;  I  merely  want  him  to  get  the  conceit 
knocked  otit  of  him." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Unfortunate  Combination. — Customer — 
"Are  you  sure  you'll  have  my  taxi  at  the 
house  on  time? 

Garage-Owner — "Certainly.  Don't  you 
know  there's  nothing  surer  than  death  and 
taxis?" — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


I  made  this  new  cigar 
for  men  who  like  a  full, 
rich  flavor. 

My  famous  Panatela  appeals  to  men  who  like 
a  delicate,  subtle  flavor.  But  for  those  who 
prefer  a  full,  rich,  decided  taste, 
I  believe  my  new  cigar,  the 
Shivers'  Club  Special,  is  just 
right.  Although  it  is  but  a  few 
months  old,  and  has  been  given 
scarcely  any  publicity,  already 
over  300,000  have  been  sold  to 
the  buyers'  entire  satisfaction. 
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Like  my  Panatela,  the  filler  of 
the  Club  Special  Cigar  is  Havana 
really  grown  in  the  Isle  of  Cuba, 
with  a  wrapper  of  genuine 
Sumatra.  The  Club  Special  is 
4J  inches  long,  but  thicker  than 
my  Panatela.  This  wider  burn- 
ing area  makes  the  difference  in 
flavor. 

Like  all  my  cigars  it  is  made 
in  my  model  factory,  by  expert 
men  cigar  makers,  and  is  sold 
direct  to  you,  savingtwo  middle- 
men's addition  to  the  price. 

MY  OFFER  IS  :  I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers* 
Club  Special  Cigars  to  a  reader 
of  the  Literary  Digest,  expresa 
prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten  of 
these  cigars  and  return  the  re* 
maining  forty  at  my  expense, 
if  he  is  not  pleased  with  them; 
if  he  is  pleased  with  them,  and 
keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten 
days.  (This  applies  as  well  to 
my  Panatela  Cigar.) 
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SHIVERS' 
CLUB  SPECIAL 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


In    ordering,    please    state 
whether  you    prefer    mild,   me- 
dium, or   strong  cigars,  and  use 
business  stationery  or  give  reference.    You  incur 
no    trouble    or    expense    whatever    should    you 
be  not  perfectly  satisfied.       You  see,  I  rely  on 
you  implicitly. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 


913  Filbert  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  sijuare  feet  of  factory  epace  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  13  cts.  for 
sample  boi  of  100  to  Niagara  ClipCo.,155  Waverly  Place,}!.!.  City. 

The     Niagara    Leads    Them    All 


A  Good  Investment 


Keep  your  Contracts,  Notes,  Mortgages, 
Insurance  Policies  and  valuable  papers  in 
a  Barler  New  Document  File  with  index. 

Stamped  steel  covers, bound  with  seal  grain  keratol  leather. 
Opens  like  a  book.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  A  handy  File  in 
your  ofBce,  your  home,  or  safety  deposit  box  at  the  bank. 
20  strong  manila  pockets,  4I2  x  lo;-^  in.  long,  with  metal 
eyelets.  Cord  allows  for  expansion  to  suit  contents,  and 
holds  fast  in  any  position  without  tying. 

Net  price,  $1.25  delivered 
BARLER  FILE  CO.,  106  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  LriERARY  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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No  Frenzied  Financier. — "  Do  you  assimilate 
your  food,  aunty?" 

"No,  I  doesn't,  sail.  I  buys  it  open  an' 
honest,  sah." — Baltimore  American. 


A  Woman's  Right. — Bacon — "  My  wife  v,u^ 
very  much  put  out  to-day." 

Egbert— "  What !     Again?" 

"Yes;  she  read  about  some  disturbance  in 
the  newspaper  where  it  said  that  none  but 
Pinkerton  men  were  allowed  within  certain 
lines." 

"Well?" 

"She  said  she  couldn't  see  why  the  Pinker- 
ton  women  hadn't  as  much  right  within  the 
lines  as  the  Pinkerton  men." —  Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Filling  Her  Program. — "  Ah  say,  Miz  Mandy, 
am  yo'  program  full?" 

"Lordee,  no,  Mr.  Lumley.  It  takes  mo' 
an  a  san'wich  an'  two  olives  to  fill  mah  pro- 
gram."— The  Coyote. 


The  Perfect  Recompense. — Miss  Passay — 
"You  have  saved  my  life,  young  man.  How 
can  I  repay  you?  How  can  I  show  my  grati- 
tude?    Are  you  married?  " 

Young  Man — "Yes;  come  and  be  a  cook 
for  us." — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


Olfactory  Evidence. — A  typical  old-time 
"circuit-rider"  died  reccntlj'  in  Alabama — a 
man  whose  godly,  unselfish  life  will  long  be 
remembered.  Many  were  the  eccentricities 
of  this  rugged  old  man,  and  many  anecdotes 
are  current  among  the  Methodist  ministers 
of  the  state  concerning  him.  He  was  noted 
for  two  things — his  denunciation  of  sin  in  no 
uncertain  tones,  and  the  familiarity  with 
which  he  addrest  the  Lord  in  prayer. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  been  preaching  in 
a  log  meeting-house  in  the  pine  woods  of 
north  Alabama.  There  were  several  young 
fellows  on  hand]who  had  been  celebrating  by 
patronizing  a  stiU  hard  by.  After  a  long, 
fiery  sermon,  the  preacher  made  a  call  for 
mourners,  and  soon  the  rude  altar  was  filled 
mostly  by  the  afore-mentioned  young  fellows. 
The  old  man  looked  them  over  for  a  moment, 
and  with  keen  intuition  felt  that  it  was  per- 
haps a  "lark"  on  the  boys'  parts,  but  he  knelt 
to  pray. 

"O  Lord,"  he  began,  "here's  a  croAvd  of 
young  fellows  kneeling  round  your  altar. 
They've  been  cussin'  and  swcarin'  and  drink- 
in'  their  time  in  riotous  livin',  but  they've 
come  up  here  seemingly  penitent.  They 
look  like  penitents.  Lord,  and  I  hope  they  are. 
They  weep  like  penitents,  Lord,  and  I  hope 
you'll  forgive  'em  if  they  are;  but,  O  Lord,  I 
declare  they  don't  smell  like  penitents!" — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Gallant. — Husband — "You  are  cjuite  com- 
fortable, dear?  " 

Wife— "Yes,  love." 

"  The  cushions  are  easv  and  soft?  " 

"Yes,  darling." 

"You  don't  feel  any  jolts?" 

"No,  sweetest." 

"  And  there  is  no  draft  on  mv  lamb,  is 
there?" 

"No,  my  ownest  own." 

"Then  change  seats  with  me." — Ideas. 


Nutty. — "  Why  did  you  say  you  were  going 
to  serve  your  turkey  d  la  comic  paper f" 

"It"l  be  stuffed  with  chestnuts."— BrooA-- 
lyn  B  gle. 
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Dont  be  an 
Adding* 

Machine- 
Buvone ! 


Ti 


^AKE  that  load  of 
brain- fa  gging, 
time-wasting  figure 
work  and  put  it  where  it  belongs — on  a  Machine, 
which    can't    tire,    balk,    or    make    a    mistake — the 


Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine 


"A  Better  Day's  Work  Every  Day." 


RUN  down  the  whole  list  of  figure- 
drudgery  —  balances,  postings,  sales 
lists,  C.O.D.'s,  inventories,  cost  items,  etc. 
You  have  always  dragged  through  them 
by  the  crude  pen-and-paper  night-work 
method,  so  you  "guess"  you  can  "getalong 
without  an  adding  machine." 

Of  course  you  can— BUT  HOW  ABOUT 
YOUR  BUSINESS?  Every  hour  that 
you  or  your  office  heads  waste  in  barren 
figure-detail  is  an  hour  taken  away  from 
your  business.  In  other  words  your 
business  is  paying  for  a  Burroughs  Book- 
keeping Machine  and  Burroughs  Service, 
whether  it  gets  the  benefit  of  them  or 
not.       For    correctness  alone,     to    say 


nothing  about  dispatch,  about  neatness 
or  time  saved,  there  is  a  profitable  use 
for  the  Burroughs  wherever  books  are 
kept. 

THEN  think  of  the  big  dynamic  force 
back  of  the  Burroughs  known  as 
BURROUGHS  SERVICE.  Through  our 
Systems  Service,  our  Inspection  Service 
and  our  Invention  Service,  it  is  like  a 
great  business  engineer  to  you — keeping 
the  wheels  of  office  routine  well  oiled,  the 
steam  pressure  of  your  clerical  force  up  to 
its  highest  working  capacity,  the  ma- 
chinery of  your  organization  in  constant 
adjustment.  Nowhere  else  can  money  buy 
what  Burroughs  brings  you. 


It  is  an  interesting  story.  Let  us  tell  it  to  you,  either  with  a  free  demonstration  of  a 
niacliine,  or  through  one  or  more  of  the  following  books,  sent  free  on  letterhead  request: 
"Better  Day's  Work,"  "  Why  Don't  You  Go  Home?"  or  "Cost-Keeping  Short  Cuts." 


PIKE     MODEL 

<  111.-  or  two  I'nlitrs; 
visible  printing; 
hand  or  electric 
operation;  low, 
flexible  keylioard  ; 
tvpfwritor  cnrriaiTo 


BURROUGHS  ADDING 
MACHINE     COMPANY 

49  Barrroaghs  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 

European  Ilrndqxiartcrs:  "6CannonSt.. 
lyindon,  £.  C,    England 

R..>t.  r  Zn:  r  rm  130f,-A 


BURROUGHS  MODEL 

Hand  or  electric  operation; 
prints  in  one  or  two  colors; 
greatest  varifty  of  possible 
uses:  6  to  17  c.->lumns  ;  test- 
ed by  19  years  of  actual  use 
iu  3>9  lines  of  business. 

78ModeU,  110.000  Usen 


Eimiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiig    j^gjgt  ^^  ^y^^  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

I  Use  TWs  Typewriter  | 

E  lO-Days  F^cc  E 


Supnliod  only  by  t lie  Niagara,  iiioal  for  c.ir'i  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  ducumeucs.     .Magara  (Up  t.'o.,>.T. 


3       Not  a  toy  or  rebuilt  macliine,  but  simplest,  S 

S    most  durable  standard  typewriter  made.  Docs  ~ 

S    all  any  $100  machine  will  do  and  just  as  wclL  ~ 

S    Been  sold  for  15  years  to  business  and  profes-  ■■ 

S    sionalmenwhodotheirowntypewriiing.  The  S 

I  Wellington  t;;^';!l  | 

5    Is  low  In  price,  hich  in  quality.     We  save  you  — 

— i    money  by  dealing  with  you  direct.  h 

■;        Mechanicalfeaturesof  the"\VelIinKton"are  cor-  j; 

■a    rect.  They  mean  permanent  alicnment,  powerful  ■■ 

S    manifoldinR  qualities  and  long  life.     Our  records  S 

5    tellof  niachlnesinconstantuseforTyearswithout  —■ 

repairs.    Machine  has  ^ 

2S  keys,  84  characters  JJ 

and  weighs  17  pounds  ■; 

complete.     Stands    5  ■■ 

inches  high.  S 

Wewlllshipmachine  S 

lor  10  days  free  trial  S 

and  let  it   prove  our  ■■ 

claims.   Write  for  full  ■■ 

particulars.  £ 


S  Price  $60 

S        Guaranteed  1  year 

isiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 


THE  WILLIAMS  MFG.. 

CO..  Ltd.. 

50  Ri«cR  Street 

Plattsburgh. N.  Y. 


-Send  for  the  Free  Book— i 

"HOW  TO  SAVE  $70  A  YEAR" 


USING 
THE 


AUTOMATIC. 

'.Pencil  Sharpener 


us  prove   the   real 
saving  made  by  this 
—the  only  practical 
pencil  sharpener. 

Ask  Your 
Stationer 

to   send    y o ii   a 
"C  5'."  on    10 

Jays'  trial. 

Aatomatic  Pencil 
Sharpener  Co. 

439  Atlas  Block.  CHICAGO 
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To  the  MAN 
of  the  House 


'OU  have  adopted  modern  methods  in  your  business 

— methods  that  increase  the  efficiency  and  reduce 

the   labor   of   everyone   in    your    employ.     How" 

about  your  home?     Is  it  still  conducted  under  the  old  rule 

'  'Let  the  women  do  the  work?"     Does  your  good  wife  get  the 

same  consideration  that  your  employees  enjoy? 

House-cleaning  time  is  almost  here.  You  know  how 
she  dreads  it,  — how  it  drags  upon  her  and  wears  her  out. 
You  know  your  own  inconvenience,  being  ban- 
ished from  your  living  room  or  your  den  while  the 
maids  tug  and  pull  at  heavy  furniture  that  only 
strong  men  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  move. 

This  is  all  unnecessary;  we  are  tempted  to  call  it 
barbarous.  And  the  results  are  what  may  always 
be  expected  of  crude,  laborious  methods.     The 
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TUEC-170 

STATIONARY 
Air  Cleaning  System 

will  do  away  with  all  this.  It  cleans  most  easily,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  because  it  moves  the  largest  volume  of  air.  Exhausts 
all  the  dust-laden,  germ-infected  air  outdoors— not  back  into 
the  rooms.  The  first  cost  is  trifling,  considering  the  permanent 
value  it  adds  to  your  property.  The  cost  of  operation  is 
not  more  than  four  cents  per  hour.  The  labor,  practi- 
cally nothing. 

Easily  installed  in  houses  already  built  or  under 
construction.  Systems  on  hand,  ready  for  immediate 
installation.  Investigate  now  and  you  will  have  the 
Tuec  in  time  for  this  season's  house-cleaning.  Write 
today  for  our  booklet,  and  names  of  hundreds  of  con- 
tented users. 

THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO. 
8  Hurford  St.  Canton,  Ohio 

Branches  in  all  large  cities 


U^otu  Joseph  H.  Clioafc  :  "  T  have  always  found  it  the  most  complete  anrl  useful  book  of  the  kind  ever  published." 
General  Steivart  L.  Woodfortl  :  "  Useful  and  valuable.    It  has  been  to  me  a  practical  help." 

THE     CYCLOPEDIA    OF    PRACTflCAL    QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations  with  Eighty-six  Thousand  lines  of  Concordance.  Proverbs 
from  the  French,  German,  etc.,  and  other  modem  foreign  languages,  each  followed  by  its  Eng- 
lish translation.     Also   a   full   list  of   Latin   law  terms  and  their  translations.     By  J.  K.  Hoyt. 

Hon.  A.  .S.  Hewitt  :  "  The  work,  always  indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  the  author,  appears  to  me  to  be 
incapable  of  further  improvement." 

Cover  Design  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.  8vo,  1205pp.  Prices;  Buckram,  $6.00;  Law 
Sheep,  $8.00;  Half  Horocco,  $10.00;  Full  norocco,  $12.00. 


During  June,  July  and  August 

Arrange  your  summer  vacation  to  cover  these  delightful 
cruises.  -From  Hamburg  on  the  large  twin-screw  steamships 
BLUECHER.  OCEANA.  METEOR— duration  13 
to  24  days.  Rates  $62.50  upwards.  Visiting 
Norway,    Spitzbergen,     North    Cape,    Iceland,     Scotland, 

Orkney  and  Faroe  Islands  and  the  seaside 

resorts  of  Europe. 


Around  theWorld  Cruisos 


Undei  the  most  desirable  conditions  on  the  floating  hotel  S.  S. 
CLEVELAND  (17,000  tons),  sailing  from  New  York,  November 
I,  1911.  Second  Cruise  leaving  San  Francisco,  February  17,  1912. 
Duration  110  Days.  Rates  $650  upwards;  including  all 
Becetsary  expenses  aboard  and  ashore.  Visiting  Madeira,  Spain, 
Jlaly,  Eygpt  (Suez  Canal),  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Java, 
Philippines,  China,  Japan,  Sandwich  Islands  and  Overland  Ameri- 
can Tour.  Write  for  further  information. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN  UNE  41-45  Broadway,  New  York 
1334  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia.  607  Boylslon  St.,  Boston,  159  Randolph  St., 
Chic««o.  902  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  160  Powell  St..  San  Frandsco.  338  Sixth  Ave.. 
Pittsburgh.                                             Ofxcea  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 


man, 


Like  the  Rest  of  Us.— "Yes,"  said  the  old 
my  daughter  is  still  studying  French." 

"But  she  can't  speak  the  language  at  all, 
can  she?"  remarked  the  friend. 

"She  couldn't  at  first,  but  now  she  can 
speak  it  just  enough  to  make  herself  unin- 
telligible."— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


An  Education. — "I  want  to  be  well-in- 
formed," said  the  ambitious  girl.  "I  want 
to  know  what's  going  on." 

"Well,"  answered  Miss  Cayenne,  "I  would 
suggest  that  you  get  one  of  those  telephones 
that  will  put  you  on  a  line  with  five  or  six 
other  subscribers." — Baltimore  American. 


Out  of  Date. — "I  am  going  to  ask  your 
fatJier  to-night  for  your  hand  in  marriage." 
"How  dreadfully  old-fashioned  you  are." 
"  In  what  way?  " 
"Don't  ask  him;  tell  him." — Houston  Post. 


The  Difference. — "You  are  the  first  man  I 
ever  permitted  to  kiss  me." 

"And  you  are  the  first  girl  I  ever  kissed. 
Will  you  marry  me?" 

"  I  wouldn't  marry  a  liar." 

"I  would." — Houston  Post. 


Appearance  Not  Deceptive. — "  Boss,  I've  just 
come  out  of  the  hospital,  an' " 

"What?" 

"I've  just  come  out  of  a  hospital,  an' " 

"I  was  in  a  hospital  once." 

"  Well,  then  you  know " 

"I  know  they  give  the  patients  a  bath 
oftener  than  once  a  year." — Houston  Daib/. 
Post. 


Of  No  Moment. — She — "There  is  nothing 
in  this  Engli.sh  magazine." 

He — "  It  must  have  come  over  on  the  same 
steamer  I  did." — Kansas  City  Times. 


The  Old  Story. — "  Did  that  explorer  suflfer 
any  physical  ailment  as  a  result  of  his  trip 
to  the  Arctic  regions?" 

"Yes." 

"  A\Tiat  was  it?  " 

"Writer's  cramp." — Washington  Star. 


Taking  Chances. — "If  you  were  to  hve 
abroad,  where  wguld  you  settle?" 

"In  Sicily,  on  account  of  the  nice  people 
there." 

"What  makes  you  think  there  are  only 
nice  people  in  Sicily?  " 

"The  other  sort  have  all  emigrated  to 
America." — Toledo  Blade. 


Trying  Times. — "Doing  well,  young  man. 

I  see." 

"No;  just  struggling  along." 

"But  that  fine  adding-machine? " 

"A  demonstrator  left  it  on  trial." 

"That  new  typewriter?" 

"An  agent  forced  it  on  me  for  a  month." 

"At  least  those  expensive  cigars  denote 

ready  money." 

"No;  I  smoke  ten  and  return  the  rest."— 

Washington  Herald. 


A  Deadlock. — Johnny — "  Grandpa,  do  lions 

go  to  Heaven?" 

Grandpa — "No,  Johnny." 
Johnny — "Well,  do  ministers?" 
Grandpa— "  WTiy.    of    course.     Why    do 

you  ask?" 

Johnny — "Well,    suppose   a   Hon   eats   a 

minister?  " — Life. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

F(;bniarv  20. — The  Costa  Ritan  Congress  ap- 
proves the  conlract  with  Minor  C.  Keith  tor 
tlie  refiiiidinK  of  the  country's  foreign  debt, 
amounting  to  $1(),()()(),0()0. 

Febrnary  27. — Tlie  French  nunistry  resigns. 
Tlio  (iovernnient  of  Australia  issues  a  warning 
against  foreign   trusts,  with  espe<-ial  reference 
to  tlie  American  Meat  Trust. 

February  28. — Senator   Monis  is  chosen   head   of 

the  new  French  Ministry  by  President  Fallieres. 

Mr.  Clifford  Sifton,  a  former  Canadian  Minister, 

attacks    the    reciitrocity    agreern(;nl    with    the 

United  States. 

March  1. — Dr.  Battle  y  Ordonez,  is  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Uruguay. 

March  2. — Deaths  from  famine  and  the  plague 
in  Manchuria  reach  30,000. 


Domestic 

February  2:5. — In  the  ICaslern  and  Western  rale 
ca.ses  the  Interstate  Comnierc(^  Coninnssion 
aimounced  that  llie  railroads  are  not  entitled 
to  any  incn^ase  in  rates. 

February  24. — Tlu!  new  treaty  witii  .Japan  is  rati- 
fied by  the  Scmate. 

The  Senate  adds  the  Sutherland  amendment, 
l)roviding.  for  Federal  supervision  of  popular 
election  of  Senators,  to  the  direct-election  Bill. 

The  President  indorses  the  New  Mexico  Consti- 
tution. 

February  25. — Mr.  McCumber  speaks  in  the  .Sen- 
ate against  reciprocity. 

The  Hou.se  votes  .$3,000,000  for  Panama  Canal 
fortification,  and  passes  tlie  .<i;  140,000,000  Sun- 
dry Civil  Bill. 

February  26. — The  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Wash- 
ington annoinices  that  exports  from  this  coun- 
try in  January,  1911,  show  a  gain  of  $.'')2,.''>00,000 
over  those  of  the  same  month  in  1910. 

February  27. — The  conference  report  raising  the 

salary  of  the  secretary  to  the  President  from 

$6,000  to  .$7,500  is  agreed  upon. 

Senator  Bourne,  of  Washington,  makes  an  attack 

upon  President  Taft  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate. 

The  House  passes  the  Maim  Bill  extending  the 
scope  of  the  Public  Health  and  iMarine  Hos- 
pital service,  and  changing  its  name  to  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  "Spy  Bill,"  which  aims  to  prevent  disclo- 
sures of  national  defense  secrets,  is  passed  in  the 
Senate  without  discussion. 

February  28. — The  Senate  defeats  the  resolution 
providing  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators  by 
popular  vote. 

The  House  passes  the  General  Deficiency  Bill. 

March  1. — The  title  of  Senator  Lorimer  to  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  is  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  46 
to  40. 

The  constitution  of  New  Mexico  is  approved 
by  the  Uou.se. 

The  House  passes  Representative  Dalzell's  Liquor 
"Lea.kage"  Bill,  and  the  bill  ijioviding  that 
the  Panama  Canal  bond  issut;  shall  not  be  the 
basis  of  circulation. 

March  2. — Four  of  the  appropriation  bills,  the 
Pension,  Diplomatic,  and  Consular  Fortifica- 
tions and  Military  Academy  Bills  arc;  j>as.sed 
by  the  Senate. 


CiEN'EH.'VI, 

February  26. — Sam  Walter  Foss,  author  and  poet, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

February  27. — A  second  indictment  charging 
George  B.  Cox  with  perjury  is  returned  in 
Cincinnati. 

February  28. — J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  are  reported  to 
have  acquired  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad, 
and  to  be  about  to  turn  over  the  control  to 
the  Baltimore  it  Ohio. 

At  the  Chicago  primary  elections  Charles  E. 
Merriam  receives  the  Republican,  and  Carter 
H.  Harrison  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Mayor. 

March  1. — Superior  .Judge  William  P.  Lawlor 
commits  Abraham  Ruef,  onetime  "boss"  of 
San  Francisco,  to  the  San  Quentin  penitentiarv 
for  a  term  of  fourteen  years  for  the  bribing  o"f 
Supervisor  John  J.  Furey. 

Joseph  G.  Robin,  the  banker,  pleads  guilty.  His 
counsel,  William  Travers  Jerome,  still  contend- 
ing his  insanity,  has  refused  to  represent  him 
in  the  proceeding. 

John  Mitchell  resigns  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation. 


FkMiif  s  >kie  Beautiful 


i* 


.^ 


Done  in  an  Hour 
Done  for  a  Year 

Your  home  can  be  made  more  attractive.  You  can 
do  it  with  Old  Enghsh  Floor  Wax,  which  is  easily 
applied  with  a  cloth  and,  if  put  on  according  to 
directions,  gives  a  finish  that  will  last  a  year,  be- 
cause it  contains  more  of  the  hard  (expensive) 
imported  wax.  That  is  why,  on  floors,  furniture 
or  woodwork, 

afloor  Mas 

gives  the  rich,  subdued  lustre  famous  in  the  Old 
English  finish ;  and  that  is  why  Old  English  outlasts 
other  finishes.  A  pound  goes  much  farther  than  a 
pound  of  ordinary  wax.  A  50-cent  can  covers  a 
large  room.  If  it  wears  thin  anvwhere,  sav  in 
front  of  your  door,  you  can  put  a  little  wax  just  on 
that  spot.  With  other  than  wax  finish  you  would 
have  to   refinish  the    whole  floor.      Send  for 

Free  Sample — and  the  Book 

"BEAUTIFUL  FLOORS— Their  FinUh  and  Care," 

which  treats  on  these  subjects : 


P^ 


Finishing  New  Floors 
Finishing  Old  Floors 
Hardwood  Floors 
Pine  Floors 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 
Care  of  Waxed  Floors 


Finishing  Dance  Floors 

Kitchen,  Pantry  and  Bathroom  Floors 

Finishing  Furniture 

Interior  Woodwork 

Stopping  Cracks  ^4 

Removing  Varnish,  etc. 


jf 


A.  S.  BOYLE  &  CO.,  1902  Weil  8th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Use    "Brightener"     ociasionall.v     to     clean, 
polish    and    preserve    all    waxed,    varnished    or 
pbellacrd    finishes,    whether  floors    or   fumi-  ^ 

ture.     SAMPLE  FREE— it's  B  boon  to  every  ^# 

good  housekeeper. 


y  A.  s. 

#*     BOYLE 
/         4C0. 

^*  Send    Booklet 

^*       and  Free  Sample 
^*       so    I    can    try    Old 
■f       Englisb  at  borne. 


Name. 


Address., 


y      Mv  Dealer  is. 


The    Standard  Dictionary    fills    a    twentieth 
century  need— a  well  nigh  universal  present  in-cd\ 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely   on   a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole   truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
alion     to    life    and    healih. 
This  knowledge  docs  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(  Uiustrafi'ii^ 
by  IVilliam   //.    Jl'aiihij;^,    A  .J/.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 
Knowli*(l;;»«  a  Yonns  Man  ShonM  Hnvr. 
Knowlodgre  a  Youn^  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowled^je  a  F.ithi>r  Should  Have. 
Knowh'd-i^  a  Father  Should  Inirnrt  to  His  Son. 
•Mcdioal  Knowledge  a  HusKind  Should  Hare. 
Knowlcdco  a  Youiis  AVonisn  Should  Have. 
Knowlodiio  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
KnowK'dKo  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

KnowledKo  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  r>aught*r. 
Blodieal  Knowledffo  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  onf»  volume.     Illnstrated.    $2.00.  postpaid 
Write  for  "Other  People's  (Opinions"   and  Tahle  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.   Co.,  777  Perry  Bldg.,   PhiU.,  Pa. 


yULGARITY  IN  SPEECH 

Use  proper  words  to  expre.'ss  your  real  meaning — 
not  words  "almost  right."  Get  ''A  Desk-Book  of  Errors 
in  Knglish.'"  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.  Price,  7:;  cts. ; 
by  mail,  83  cts.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  K.  Y. 

BETOKENS     THE     BOOR 


Home-Life 

1 N  O  R  D  E  R      By  A.  T.  Schofield.  M.D. 

Good  health,  good  sanitation.  Sensible  treatment  of 
ill;.-  body  in  the  matter  of  lathing,  food,  good  air,  sleep 
and  he.ilihful  surroundings.     12mo,   Cloth,    $1.50. 

FUNK  &,  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  S.WER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


rAcsmiLB 


AN    OFFICE 
ECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  file* 
Sample  Box  15c 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  ISS-IS?  Waverly  PI.,  N.  Y.  Cllf 


Our  readers  are  asfeed  to  mention  Thk  Litirart  Digest  when  wrinnp  to  advertiser?. 
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SO  THAT  EVERYONE  MAY  BUY 


"Tb*  Staodard 


of  Proper  Strl« 


<.YORK  MAKL> 

<h*HUCHWILLOW> 

^N^FIJRNITURE:  ^^ 
^^  SIWCE 

Hi«h  Quklitjr  ^^^^nd  Good  Vmluo** 

(a)    THE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 
Croop  Pictures  with  Prices,  Leaves  of  Special    Offer* 
and  Freight  Conceuions — all  are  mailed  Free  on  requMl. 

(fc)    THE  PORTFOLIO  OF  SKETCHES 

with  Complete  Pricelist  is  mailed  for  25   ceoti, 

allowed  on  first  order  tent  (or  McHughwillow  Furoiuira. 


e^ 


Iky 


a/ 


(c)  THE  McHUGH  BAR  HARBOR  CHAIR 
o(  full  size,  with  soft  Seat  Cushion  in  any  color  preferred 
it  (hipped  on  receipt  of  $3,  Money  Order  or  N.  Y.  Draft. 

JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  &  CO.  NEW  YORK 

42d  St.   WEST,  at   FIFTH   AVE. 

Opposite  New  Public  Library 

(On/y  Address  Since  1884) 

RO  AGENTS— NO  BRANCHES 


Makes  The 

Phonograph 

Sound  Life-Like 


PAT.  APPL'D  FOR 


■T^E  Morse  Clarifler  is  a  re- 
*  markable  little  device  made 
to  tit  in  tube  between  repro- 
ducer and  horn  of  phono- 
graphs. It  renders  the  sound 
loud,  clear  and. life-like  and 

eliminates  that  unpleasant  metallic  effect  which  is  more 

or  less  common  to  all  phonographs,   regardless  of   price. 

Oan  be  attached  in  a  minute  by  anyone, 

and  lasts  as  Ions  as  the  m:ichine.    Thor- 

oaghly  tested  and  proven  successful. 

Mailed  Prepaid  upon  Receipt 
of  Price.  $1.00.  Guaranteed 
Absolutely  Satisfactory  or 
Money  Refunded. 

In  ordering  please  state  whether  for  Victor, 
Victor  Victr< 'la,  Kdison  with  metal  or  rubber  con- 
nection, Columbia  Disc  with  new  or  old  style 
tone  arm  or  Columbia  Cyliuder. 

luformatioa  and  circular  matter  free. 

lORSE  BROS.,  Naiinfarturers  and  Distribnters 

448  Lnmber  Exeliaoge,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GOOD! 

For  every  recipe  that 
calls    for    flavoring — 

MAPLEINE 

(The  Flavor  De  Luxe) 

Never  yet  has  there  been  a  flavoring'  so 
popular  for  cake  frosting-s  and  fillings,  milk 
puddings,  pudding  sauces,  ices,  home-made 
candies,  bon-bons,  fudges  and  other  de- 
lectable dainties. 

Its    flavor    is    incomparably 
rich  and  delicious,  and  for 
MAKING  HOME-MADE  SYRUP 

you  will  find  Maple  in  e 
both  economital  and  as 
good  or  even  better  than 
Maple.  Simply  dissolve 
wr  h  i  t  e  sugar  in  water 
(simple  syrup)  and  add 
Map  1  cine  —  make  any 
quantity,  any  time.  Full 
directions  on  every  bottle. 

Our   Recipe    Book    "  Mapleine 

Daintiea"  sent  free  on  request. 

Grocers  sell  Mapleine  3;c 

(in  Canada  50c)  for  a  2  oz, 

bottle.  Ifnot,  wTite 

Dept.  K, 

Crescent    Manufacturing    Co.,  Seattle' 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


Queries  referred  to  this  department  will  be  answered  only  in 
the  printed  column,  and,  owing  to  luniied  space,  will  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  general  interest. 


".T.  L.  L.,"  Monoiigahela,  Pa. — "Is  not  the  plural 
form  of  the  verb  incorrect  in  the  sentence,  'The 
quiet  and  beautiful  seclusion  of  this  nook  are  de- 
.scribed'?" 

In  its  present  form,  this  sentence  is  faulty  in 
construction.  The  plural  verb  is  correct  if  the 
words  "quiet"  and  "seclusion"  are  both  nouns, 
indicating  two  distinctive  features  of  the  nook- 
described;  but  to  express  this  idea  correctly,  the 
article  "the"  must  be  repeated;  as,  "The  quiet 
and  the  beautiful  seclusion  of  the  nook  are  de- 
scribed." If  the  words  "quiet"  and  "beautiful"' 
are  merely  connected  adjectives  modifying  the  noun 
"seclusion,"  the  singular  form  of  the  verb  is  re- 
quired. 

"A.  H.  G.,"  Adams  Center,  N.  Y. — "Is  it  good 
style,  or  even  permissible,  to  introduce  a  sentence 
with  'and,'  'but,'  (jr  'for'?" 

A  general  rule  of  rhetoric  states  that  "a  sentence 

should  not  commence  with  X\\i   conjunctions  and, 

for,  or  however:   but  may  do  so  with  hut,  now,  and 

moreover."     There  are  occasional  exceptions,  altho 

the  rule  applies  to  all  conjunctions  that  form  a 

decided  connection  between  the   parts;    such  as 

merely  ^erve  to  continue  the  narrative  and  do  not 

closely  connect   the  two  parts,   may  be  used  to 

introduce  a  sentence. 

"R.  R.  C,"  Newark,  N.  J. — "The  grammatical 
construction  of  the  following  sentence  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy:  'To  see  is  to  believe  is 
a  proverb.'  Kindly  state  whether  it  is  .simple 
or  complex,  giving  the  attendant  reasons." 

The  sentence  as  submitted  is  not  grammatically 
constructed,  and  it  must  be  corrected  before  its 
cla.ssification  can  be  determined.  "When  a  clau.se 
of  a  sentence,  consisting  of  a  finite  verb  and  its 
subject,  is  used  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  it 
is  introduced  by  the  conjunction  that."  The  sen- 
tence should,  therefore,  read:  "That  to  see  is  to 
believe,  is  a  proverb,"  thus  properly  becoming 
complex  in  structure. 

"C.  F.  H.,"  So.  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "Should 
the  singular  or  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  be  used 
in  the  foUov.ing  sentence:  'Ten  per  cent,  of  the 
books  is  (or  arc)  defective'?" 

The  modifying  phrase  "of  the  books"  must  not 

be  considered  in  the  decision  as  to  the  correct  form 

of  the  verb,  as  the  noun  "per  cent."  is  here  the 

subject  of  the  sentence.     As  "ten  per  cent,  of  the 

books  "  represents  a  certain  quant  it  y  or  amount,  and 

in  view  of  the  rule  that  "a  multiple,  or  a  sum  or 

collection  of  units,  is  viewed  as  a  singular  and  should 

be  so  used,"  the  verb  should  be  in  the  singular. 

"A.  H.,"  Gravelford,  Ore,— (1)  "Kindly  ex- 
l)laiii  the  references  of  the  two  phrases,  'the  one' 
and  '  the  other'  in  the  following  sentence:  "  Lowell 
and  Arnold,  .  .  .  the  one  in  Old  England  and  tlie 
other  in  New  England.'  "  (2)  Is  the  word  'some- 
what' correctl.v  used  in  the  sentence,  'He  is 
somewhat  of  an  athlete'?" 

(1)  The  phrases  "the  one"  and  "the  other" 
are  equivalent  to  "the  former"  and  "the  latter," 
and  hence  the  references  in  the  sentence  submitted 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  The 
order  of  the  two  names  should  be  reversed,  as 
Arnold  is  of  Old  England,  and  Lowell  of  New 
England. 

(2)  It  is  permissible  to  use  the  term  "somewhat " 
in  the  sentence  cited,  meaning  "in  some  degree; 
to  some  extent." 


Such  is  Fame. — There  was  once  a  play- 
wright who  sat  in  the  front  row  at  the  first 
night  of  a  new  piece  of  his  own.  The  piece 
failed.  It  failed  dreadfully.  As  the  play- 
wright sat,  pale  and  sad,  amid  the  hisses,  a 
woman  behind  him  leaned  for\vard  and  said: 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  knowing  you  to  be 
the  author  of  this  plaj^,  I  took  the  Uberty, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  performance,  of  snip- 
ping off  a  lock  of  your  hair.  Allow  me  now 
to  return  it  to  you." — Tid-bits. 


Baby  Coming? 


Yoa  can  have  this  won- 
derful crib  in  your  home 
on  free  trial,  freight  paid 

It  will  help  you  to  give  that  baby  best  care, 
the  surest  chance  for  health  anil  growth,  and 
at  tlie  same  time  save  the  mother's  strength 
in  daytime  and  at  night. 

"The  Taylor  Nursery" 

The  2OU1  Centary  Baby  Crib 

with    Sanitary    Mattress,    Night    Box    and 
Safety  Hood. 

$15.00  Delivered 

Goes  over  the  bed,  so  that  mother  can  attend 
to  baby  just  sitting  up  iu  bed.  Once  tried, 
no  mother  will  be  without  it.  Guaranteed 
large  enough  for  child  5  years  old.  So  we 
offer  it  on  5  days'  trial  and 
pay  freight  both  ways  If 
you  are  not  delighted. 

Our  special  instalment 
offer  puts  this  wonderful 
first  aid  to  mothers  with- 
in the  easy  reach  of  all. 
Seud  for  our  beautiful 
Free  Booklet 
mailed  in  plain  envelope. 
TAYLOR  NURSERY  BABY  BED  CO. 
45  East  23rd  St.  New  York 


Babv  Here? 


Self- 
Control 


and  How  to  Secure  !t 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.  D. 

Author  of 
"ThePsychic  Treatment 
of  Nervous   Disorders.' 
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THE   "WAR  GAME"   ON  THE  MEXICAN 

BORDER 

THE  LAST  time  that  a  United  States  Army  was  massed 
in  force  along  the  Mexican  frontier,  it  meant  the  down- 
fall of  Emperor  Maximilian  and  the  success  of  the  revo- 
lu-tionists  of  1865,  among  whose  leaders  was  Porfirio  Diaz ;  the 
"  human  wall  "  of  20,000  fully  armed  regulars 
that  is  now  forming  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editorial  observers, 
serve  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  present  in- 
surrectos  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government.  And  in  both  cases  Diaz 
seems  to  be  the  beneficiar>\  It  was  first  an- 
nounced as  a  "  war  game,"  but  several  papers 
observe  that  if  the  President  believed  that 
by  doing  it  suddenly  and  unannounced,  he 
could  assemble  a  full  army  division  at  San 
Antonio,  other  regiments  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  send  fleets, 
manned  and  equipped  for  fighting,  to  San 
Pedro,  Cal.,  and  to  Guantanamo,  and  get  the 
country  to  accept  the  official  explanation  of 
a  springtime  "  war  game  "  and  "  experiment 
in  rapid  mobilization,"  he  reckoned  without 
his  host.  As  the  Washington  Post  puts  it, 
the  appearance  of  all  these  troops  and  ships, 
so  close  to  the  Mexican  border  and  to  Mexican 
ports,  "  at  the  moment  when  the  Mexican 
Government  seems  to  be  tottering,  is  too  sig- 
nificant to  be  explained  away  as  a  series  of 
maneuvers." 

The  only  semi-oflRcial  explanation  which  is 
given  credence  by  the  press  comes  from  an 
Associated  Press  correspondent  who  accom- 
panied President  Taft  on  his  i-ecent  trip  to 
Atlanta.  He  gives  this  theory  of  the  mobilization,  evidently 
from  a  high  source : 

"  The  United  States  has  determined  that  the  revolution  in  the 
Republic  to  the  south  must  end.  The  American  troops  have 
been  sent  to  form  a  solid  military  wall  along  the  Rio  Grande 
to  stop  filibustering  and  to  see  that  there  is  no  further  smug- 
gling of  arms  and  men  across  the  international  boundary. 

"  It  is  believed  that,  with  this  soui-ce  of  contraband  supplies 
cut  off,  the  insurrectionary  movement  which  has  disturbed  con- 
ditions generally  for  nearly  a  year  without  accomplishing  any- 


thing like  the  formation  of  a  responsible  independent  govern- 
ment, will  speedily  come  to  a  close." 

According  to  this  authority,  our  Government  had  received 
unofficial  representations  from  foreign  Governments  concern- 
ing the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  foreign  interests  in 
Mexico.     Further : 

"Just  what  part  the  Diaz  Government  has  played  in  recent 
events  has  not  yet  been  disclosed.  From 
time  to  time  protests  have  been  made  to 
Washington  regarding  the  violation  of  the 
neutrality  laws  along  the  border.  Such  pro- 
tests, however,  would  not  ordinarily  call  out 
such  a  force  as  has  been  rushed  toward  Texas 
and  the  Mexican  frontier  in  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours.  It  is  considered  probable  that 
the  Mexican  Government  may  have  indicated 
to  European  Powers  its  inability  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disorders  so  long  as  succor  was 
given    to     the    revolutionist    forces     in    the 

United  States 

"  There  is  no  telling  at  this  time  how  long 
the  big  army  sent  to  the  Mexican  frontier 
will  have  to  remain  there.  It  will  not  be  with- 
drawn until  the  revolution  has  been  crusht 
out,  and  until  conditions  in  Mexico  are  much 
more  stable  than  they  now  are  believed  to  be." 

Whatever  the  Mexican  Government  may 
or  may  not  have  said,  the  New  York  Tribune 
believes  that  intelligent  public  opinion  in  that 
country  has  long  "  regarded  the  United  States 
as  remiss  and  dilatory  in  enforcing  the  obliga- 
tions of  neutrality  " : 


(."opyrtghud  by  ll:irris  &  Ewing. 

OUR    AMBA.SS.\DOR    TO    MEXICO 

Immediately  after  a  conference 
with  Ambassador  Wilson  President 
Taft  ordered  a  force  of  20,000  men  and 
eight  \var.shii)s,  equipped  for  war,  to 
be  rushed  to  the  Mexican  border. 


^  It  was  not  imagined  that  this  country  was 
hostile  to  Mexico  or  desired  the  success  of 
the  rebels.  It  was  simply  thought  that  it 
was  neglectful  of  its  duty. 

"The  massing  of  troops  in  Texas  will 
change  that  state  of  things.  It  will  put  an 
end  to  filibustering  and  to  the  giving  of  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Mexican  rebels,  and  it 
will  make  that  fact  clear  to  the  Mexican 
Government  and  to  the  guerrillas.  There  will  be  no  more  room 
for  complaining  that  the  United  States  is  not  doing  its  full 
duty  toward  its  neighbor.  Mexico  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  good  her  profession  of  ability  to  suppress  the  in- 
.surgents,  and  if  she  fails  to  do  so,  she  will  have  nobody  to 
blame  but  herself.  It  is  to  be  expected,  certainly  to  be 
hoped,  that  she  will  succeed." 

The  New  York  Sun,  too,  sees  sufficient  cause  for  this 
"  demonstration  in  force  "  in  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  border 
is   1,200  miles  long;    "in  one  direction  armed  rebels  against 
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the  authority  of  the  Mexican  Government  have  crossed  to  find 
a  refuge  when  hard  prest,  and  in  the  other,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  American  sympathizers,  bold  and  reckless  spirits, 
have  passed  over  to  take  part  in  the  insurrection."  It  is  the 
"  bounden  duty  "  of  the  United  States,  declares  The  Sun,  to 
prevent  its  own  citizens  from  making  war  upon  a  friendly 
State  and  to  give  no  sanctuary  or  succor  to  rebels  against  its 
Government. 

Other  editors,  however,  prefer  to  look  deeper,  and  to  believe 
that  our  Government  is  providing  against  the  chaos  which  is 
likely  to  ensue  following  the  death  or  the  deposition  of  Diaz 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Mexican  Government.  This  view 
is  held  by  the  New  York  Globe,  the  Savannah  News,  the  Albany 
Journal,  the  New  York  Times,  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
It  is  worth  while,  declares  the  New  York  JoMr?iaZo/ Commerce, 
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Taken  during  the  recent  aviation  meet  at  Mexico  Cit.v.  They  are,  from  the  reader's  left: 
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to  show  Europe  that  whatever  may  happen  in  Mexico,  "  we 
have  force  enough  at  hand  to  guarantee  the  continuance  of  the 
reign  of  law,  the  security  of  foreign  property,  and  the  immunity 
from  outrage  of  foreigners."  "  Speaking  with  a  force  on  the 
frontier,  large  enough  to  compel  attention  and  enforce  obedi- 
ence, the  United  States  ought,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Press,  "  on  one  side  to  insist  that  Mexico  shall  have  enough 
liberal  reform  to  satisfy  the  discontent  which  alone  makes  the 
insurrection  strong  and  on  the  other,  this  country  should  pre- 
vent the  insurrection  from  becoming  a  revolution,  perilous  to 
the  foreign  relations  of  Mexico  and  destructive  to  its  internal 
peace. "  The  Jersey  City  Journal  deems  this  action  to  be  a  com- 
mendable precaution,  which  will  serve  to  "  steady  both  sides  "  in 
the  Mexican  family  quarrel.  Or,  as  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  phrases  it,  "  a  measure  to  prevent  war,  not  a  war 
measure,  has  been  taken." 

To  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  this  military  concentration 
in  Texas  means  even  more.  "  It  means  that  Uncle  Sam  real- 
izes at  last  that,  in  the  Mexican,  West  Indian,  and  Central 
American  game,  he  must  either  fish,  cut  bait,  or  get  out  of 
the  boat."  San  Antonio,  where  these  20,000  well-armed  troops 
have  their  headquarters,  looks  toward  Haiti  and  Honduras  as 
well  as  toward  Mexico,  we  are  reminded.     So, 

"  By  this  movement  we  read  the  riot  act  to  Latin  America  in 
the  stentorian  voice  of  the  cold  North.  Perhaps,  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  not  much  more  than  a  reading  of  the  riot  act.  In 
case  of  need,  it  might  be  more.  At  all  events,  it  will  convince 
Great  Britain  and  Germany   that  we  are  capable  of  handling 


the  Latin-American  situation,  when  we  make  up  our  minds  to 
do  so,  without  any  help  from  Europe." 

Most  of  the  editorial  criticism  of  the  mobilization  order  is 
directed  at  the  suddenness  and  secrecy  with  which  it  was  given 
out.  The  Cleveland  Leader  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
however,  can  not  see  in  the  Mexican  situation  any  need  for 
such  a  threat  of  armed  interposition.  Other  papers  see  in  it 
too  great  a  desire  to  protect  certain  business  interests  centered 
at  Wall  Street.  This  combined  military  and  naval  demonstra- 
tion, hints  the  New  York  World,  "  has  been  an  excellent  first 
step  in  teaching  the  Mexican  rebels  to  respect  the  sacredness 
of  a  Government  contract  with  an  American  banking-house." 
"  Shinny  on  your  own  side,"  is  the  Baltimore  Sun's  terse  ad- 
vice to  Uncle  Sam,  while  the  Springfield  Republican  and  the 
Boston  Transcript  set  up  a  warning  against  the  allurement  of 

the  "  manifest  destiny  "  theory.     Says  the  Boston 

paper: 

"  To  annex  Mexico  would  be  to  annex  a  prob- 
lem, and  we  have  problems  enough  of  our  own. 

"That  we  may  be  called  upon  to  impress  upon 
Mexico  the  necessity  of  deference  to  our  ideas 
in  the  interest  of  its  own  stability  is  quite 
another  matter,  and  we  must  be  sadly  deficient 
in  statesmanship  if  there  is  no  other  way  to  ac- 
complish this  than  by  brute  force." 

Rumors  of  the  impending  death  or  disability  of 
President  Diaz  are  as  emphatically  denied  from 
Mexico  as  they  are  persistently  circulated  in  this 
country.  The  general  belief  in  American  news- 
paperdom  that  the  aged  dictator  is  losing  his 
grip,  that  the  insurrection  has  grown  beyond  the 
Government's  power  to  suppress  it,  that  dis- 
affection has  spread  widely  among  the  people  and 
even  in  the  Federal  Army,  meets  with  vigorous 
and  specific  denials  from  the  Mexican  Ambassador 
and  the  more  -important  members  of  the  Diaz 
Cabinet  Mr.  Limantour,  the  Mexican  Minister 
of  Finance,  who  has  just  returned  from  floating  a 
Government  bond  issue  in  Europe,  gave  opti- 
mistic statements  to  the  reporters  who  inter- 
viewed him  on  his  arrival  at  New  York.  The  New  York  Trib- 
une quotes  him  as  calling  the  Maderan  insurrection  "  the  dis- 
orderly conduct  of  a  few  individuals."     He  added: 

"  There  are  certain  questions  of  reform  which  the  Government 
is  studying,  but  these  reforms  must  be  accomplished  as  a  mat- 
ter of  government  policy  and  not  as  a  result  of  any  agreement 
with  the  insurgents." 

The  situation  in  Mexico  as  seen  by  the  Mexican  Government 
and  the  official  opinion  on  our  mobilization  on  the  frontier  may 
be  gathered  from  a  dispatch  from  Enrique  C.  Creel,  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  is  published  in  the  New  York  World  : 

"  Conditions  in  Northern  Mexico,  State  of  Chihuahua,  are 
disagreeable  because  the  rebellion  has  not  yet  been  controlled, 
but  preparations  are  being  made  by  the  War  Department  for 
very  active  work,  which  will  recover  peace  and  order  in  the 
frontier. 

"  In  the  other  twenty-six  states  and  four  territories  of  the 
Mexican  Union  the  situation  is  quiet  and  peaceful,"  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  bands  of  bandits  of  no  political  significance. 

"  There  is  no  foundation  for  alarmistic  reports  concerning 
danger  to  American  and  European  interests  in  Mexico 

"  The  health  of  President  Diaz  is  excellent.  He  has  the  sup- 
port of  public  opinion  and  will  develop  and  establish  the  pro- 
gram of  reforms  which  he  has  been  contemplating  for  some 
time,  in  line  with  the  progress  of  the  country,  the  advance- 
ment of  public  education  and  the  new  order  of  things 

"  The  movement  of  American  troops  to  the  frontier  for  the 
purpose  of  military  maneuvers  is  looked  upon  with  easiness  in 
this  country  by  the  Government  and  people  of  Mexico,  as  there 
is  no  fear  whatever  of  any  conflict  with  the  United  States. 

"  President  Taft  has  made  assurances  to  President  Diaz  that 
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"FOR  A   FIGHT  OK  A   FROLIC." 
Some  of  our  troops  en  route  for  the  Mexican  border  marching  to  the  transport  Dixie,  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yar<i. 


such  military  operations  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mexican 
affairs.  The  whole  situation,  tho  somewhat  disagreeable,  is  by 
no  reason  dangerous  either  for  Mexican  or  for  foreign  capital." 


THE  COMING   EXTRA    SESSION 

IF  ANY  odium  attaches  to  the  calling  of  the  new  Congress 
in  extraordinary  session  it  seems  to  be  laid,  by  common 
consent,  not  at  the  door  of  President  Taft,  but  of  those 
Republican  Senators  whose  tactics  prevented  a  vote  on  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement.  "  The  business  interests  of 
the  country  don't  want  an  extra  session,  the  Republicans  don't 
want  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Democratic  leaders  desire  it," 
says  the  Savannah  News  (Dem.),  and  the  regular  Republican 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  predicts  despondently  that  the  Con- 
gress which  convenes  on  April  4  will  afford  opportunity  for  the 
exploitation  of  "  some  of  the  wildest  theories  ever  proposed  by 
Populists  or  Socialists."  Nevertheless,  the  press  very  gener- 
ally agree  with  the  Chicago  Record- Herald  (Ind.)  that  while  in 
this  instance  "  the  special  session  is  a  risk,"  it  is  also  "  a  neces- 
sity," because  international  courtesy  and  the  terms  of  the  reci- 
procity agreement  demand  prompt  and  definite  action  in  place 
of  evasion.  "  Canada  must  know  the  fate  of  the  agreement, 
and  so  must  England,  where  an  imperial  conference  is  shortly 
to  be  held  and  the  subject  of  colonial  preference  plus  protection 
is  to  be  revived,"  explains  the  Chicago  paper.  A  clause  in  the 
agreement  specially  stipulates  that  both  the  Canadian  and  the 
United  States  Government  shall  "  use  their  utmost  endeavors  " 
to  have  it  ratified.  "Obviously,"  remarks  the  Indianapolis 
News  (Ind.),  "  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  permit  this 
agreement  to  be  hung  up  for  months  "  ;  and  this  opinion  finds 
echoes  in  the  press  of  all  sections.  If  there  is  blame,  says  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Press  (Rep.),  its  burden  must  fall  upon  the 
^oup  of  standpatters  and  insurgents  who  prevented  the  agree- 
ment's consideration  in  the  Senate  after  it  had  been  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  House.  These  men,  declares  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "will  have  to  settle  with  the  country" 
for  any  embarrassments  which  may  result  from  the  premature 
convening  of  a  new  Congress,  control  in  the  popular  branch  of 
which  has  passed  from  the  Republican  to  the  Democratic  party. 
President  Taft,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  won  the 
admiration  of  the  press  by  the  courage,  directness,  and  single- 
heartedness  of  his  course.  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) 
applauds  his  "  bold  but  patriotic  step  "  in  appealing  to  the 
cooperation  of  a  Democratic  Congress.  Similar  tributes  ap- 
pear in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Washington  Herald 
(Ind.),  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Dem.),  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  (Dem.),  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  the  Sioux 
Falls  Argus-Leader  (Rep.),  and  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  (Dem.).     According  to  the  Denver  paper  the  President 


"  has  risen  about  forty  feet  in  the  esteem  of  the  great,  full- 
blooded  people  who  always  liked  him,  but  had  begun  to  wonder 
as  to  his  fighting  capacity."  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat 
(Rep.)  reminds  us  that  prior  to  the  Taft  Administration  only 
two  Presidents — Pierce  and  Hayes — have  called  extra  sessions 
of  Congresses  in  which  either  branch  was  controlled  by  the  op- 
position party,  and  both  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  failure 
of  appropriation  bills  in  the  regular  sessions. 

A  somewhat  lonely  but  vigorous  Republican  protest  is  raised 
by  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  Senator  Oliver's  paper,  which 
complains  that  the  President  has  abused  his  power  in  calling 
an  extra  session  when  "no  emergency  exists."  He  is  sowing 
the  wind,  we  are  told,  and  "  he  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if,  in 
the  end,  he  does  not  reap  the  whirlwind."  The  Pittsburg  paper 
goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  Congress,  when  assembled,  will  not  confine  its  delibera- 
tions to  '  the  proposed  agreement '  so  near  to  the  President's 
heart,  but  will  plunge  at  once  into  all  sorts  of  legislation  calcu- 
lated to  keep  the  country  in  an  uproar  and   to   continue    the 
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— Maoauley  in  the  New  York  iruW</. 

political  agitation  from  which  we  have  suffered  for  the  past 
five  years.  The  country  needs  rest  and  ought  to  have  it.  The 
extra  session  means  war. " 

What  the  Democrats  and  insurgents  will  do  in  the  extra  ses- 
sion is  causing  more  or  less  uneasiness.  ^  If  the  Democrats 
and  Republican  insurgents  refrain  from  undertaking  too  much," 
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COpyri^iUcd  Oy  lUe  -Nutiuu 


THE    EXTRAORDINARY    COMMITTEE  OF    THE   EXTRAORDINARY    SESSION. 


The  Democratic  members  of  the  new  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  They  are  now  in  daily  se.ssion  preparing  to  revise  certain  schedules 
of  the  tariff,  and,  with  the  aid  of  insurgent  Senators,  they  hope  to  get  their  tariff  bills  up  to  the  President.  This  committee  also  has  the 
extraordinary  power  of  appointing  all  the  other  House  committees,  formerly  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  They  are,  from  the  reader's  left  to 
right:  Seated:  Co rdell  Hull  (Tenn.);  H.  T.  Rainey  (111.);  William. Hughes  (N.  J.);  Oscar  W.  Underwood  (Ala.).  Chairman;  W.  G.  Brantley 
(Ga.);  D.  W.  Shackleford  (Mo.);  Claude  Kitchin  (N.  C).  Standing:  OUie  James  (Ky.);  Lincoln  Dixon  (Ind.);  F.  B.  Harrison  (N  Y.); 
W.  S.  Hammond  (Minn.);  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  (Pa.);  Andrew  J.  Peters  (Mass.);  C.  B.  Randell  (Tex.). 


says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.),  "  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  extra  session."  They  have  been  warned  through  Repre- 
sentative McCall  (Rep.)  that  the  President  will  veto  any  purely 
political  tariff  bills,  or  bills  constituting  an  attack  on  the  pro- 
tective policy,  and  many  Democratic  papers  are  repeating  this 
warning  and  advocating  the  avoidance  of  a  program  which  will 
be  foredoomed  to  failure.  Among  these  we  find  even  so  radical 
a  Democratic  organ  as  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  which  says: 

"  It  would  be,  we  think,  both  good  Americanism  and  good 
politics,  if  the  Democratic  House  in  the  extra  session  contented 
itself  with  passing  the  reciprocijty  agreement  as  desired  by  the 
country,  and  deferring  the  carrying  out  of  the  rest  of  its  tariff 
program  until  the  regular  session  in  December." 

A  tentative  program,  the  Washington  correspondents  tell  us, 
has  been  decided  upon  by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Thus  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  we  read: 

"  While  no  very  definite  plan  has  yet  been  settled  on,  it  is  now 
expected  that  an  effort  will  be  made  first  to  clear  up  the  Cana- 


TRYIXG   TO   SPOIL   MY    PERFORMANCE,    HEV  '. 

— -Kemble  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


dian  reciprocity  agreement.  That  measure  will  pass  the  House 
with  little  delay  and  in  the  end  it  is  expected  to  get  through 
the  Senate.     Then  will  come  the  question  of  tariff  revision. 

"  Here  the  Democratic  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be 
guided  by  the  need  of  prompt  action,  in  so  far  as  any  action  at 
all  is  taken,  and  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  President's  veto. 
Both  these  considerations  tend  toward  the  immediate  revision 
of  the  cotton  and  woolen  schedules.  On  both  these  sections  of 
the  present  tariff  law  the  Democrats  can  count  on  the  sympathy 
of  the  President,  as  he  has  expressly  declared  the  woolen 
schedule  to  be  absolutely  indefensible.  Beyond  these  two 
schedules  it  is  not  likely  that  much  progress  will  be  made. 

"  Democratic  anxiety,  however,  to  keep  insurgent  Republicans 
from  appearing  as  the  sole  champion  of  the  Middle  Western 
farmer  will  spur  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  some  step 
offsetting  the  free  trade  accorded  Canada  in  farm  products. 
The  Democratic  party,  in  spite  of  Senator  Bailey,  is  pretty 
well  committed  by  this  time  to  the  policy  of  free  raw.materials, 
and  the  plan  now  is  to  compensate  the  farmer  for  his  lost  pro- 
tection by  cutting  down  the  duty  on  the  things  he  buys.  Thus 
free  wheat,  carried  in  the  Canadian  agreement,  will  be  offset 
by  free  flour.  Free  cattle  will  be  compensated  by  free  beef. 
And  so  on  through  a  list  of  the  finished  food  products 

"  No  one  will  openly  venture  a  guess  as  to  the  length  of  time 
the  extra  session  will  last,  and  unofficial  estimates  vary  all  the 
way  from  six  weeks  to  three  months. " 

A  later  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
(Com.)  states  that  the  Tariff  Board — to  which  the  President 
recently  added  two  Democratic  members — has  arranged  to  co- 
operate with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  schedules 
which  the  latter  may  decide  to  take  up.     To  quote  further : 

"  Cooperation  of  the  kind  referred  to  amounts  to  cooperation 
between  the  President  and  the  Democrats.  The  President  has 
absolute  authority  over  the  Tariff  Board,  which  is  under  no 
obligation  to  report  either  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
itself  or  to  Congress,  It  has  been  doubted  for  some  time 
whether  the  President  would  allow  such  a  direct  personal  rela- 
tionship as  this  implies  to  exist  between  himself  and  "the  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  party.  The  board  will  be  called  upon, 
it  is  now  supposed,  to  form  definite  ideas  as  to  what  the  tariff 
rates  should  be.  If  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  disregards 
these  ideas  the  action  will  be  tantamount  to  a  disregard  of  the 
President's  ideas  because  the  Executive  will  necessarily  be 
guided  in  a  measure  by  the  report  brought  to  him  by  his  own 
board. 

"  The  Democrats  are  settling  down  upon  three  schedules  as 
those  which  demand  most  immediate  action.  These  are  cotton 
textiles,  wool  and  woolens,  and  iron  and  steel.  On  iron  and 
steel  the  board  has  nothing,  but  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  has 
made  an  elaborate  study,  and  the  results  of  these  investigations, 
extending  over  five  or  six  years,  can  readily  be  thrown  into 
shape  for  use  with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  tariff. ''" 
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THE    EX-SECRETAHY. 

"It  is  my  purpose  to  prosecute  the 
arch-conspirators  wlio  liave  been  fol- 
lowing me  with  the  assassin's  knife. 
The  country  shall  know  fully  the 
injustice  of  the  attacks  upon  me." 


A   CRUEL  TRAGEDY. 

— Bowers  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  you  have  been  the  object  of  one  of 
the  most  unscrupulous  conspiracies  for  the  defamation  of  character 
that  history  can  show." 


i*tloU)grapn  by  llarrbi  6l  Kwid^. 

THE    NEW    SECRETARV. 

His  record  in  the  Chicaeo  fight 
against  traction  tyranny  shows  him 
to  be  "  one  of  the  powerful,  earnest, 
and  enlightened  leaders  of  America," 
declares  the  Boston  Transcript. 


SECRETARY   BALLINGER  OUT 

WHILE  many  editors  express  confidence  in  Mr.  Bal- 
linger's  uprightness  and  pity  him  as  a  cruelly  ma- 
ligned man,  we  have  failed  to  find  any  of  them 
urging  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  His  departure 
"  lightens  the  ship,"  and  "  the  sooner  the  whole  story  takes  its 
place  among  the  bygones,  the  better,"  remarks  one  Republi- 
can editor,  and  another  says  that  as  the  Ballinger  controversy 
"has  nearly  split  the  party  and  contributed  heavily  to  the  defeat 
last  fall,  "  the  retirement  of  the  official  may  be  regarded  as  in 
the  logical  direction  of  conciliation."  Mr.  Ballinger  is 
thought  specially  fortunate  in  the  ringing  letter  of  indorse- 
ment which  the  President  gives  him  as  his  parting  gift.  In 
this  letter  the  President  pays  a  fine  tribute  to  the  Secretary's 
ability  and  integrity  and  excoriates  his  foes  as  infamous  con- 
spirators. Of  course  these  conspiring  enemies  are  generally 
taken  by  the  newspapers  to  mean  Messrs.  Pinchot,  Glavis,  and 
the  rest  who  have  been  loudest  in  criticizing  the  Secretary's 
acts.  Considerable  surprize  is  exprest,  therefore,  over  the 
President's  appointment  of  one  of  Mr.  Pinchot's  warmest 
friends,  Walter  Lowery  Fisher,  of  Chicago,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Ballinger  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  selection  shows 
"  that  the  force  of  the  movement  against  Ballinger  was  not 
lost  upon  our  Chief  Executive,"  remarks  the  Boston  Transcript 
(Rep.);  and  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  thinks  this 
choice  "  suggests  that  the  President  deems  it  wise  to  defer  to 
the  public  distrust  of   Mr.  Ballinger,  even   tho  that   distrust 

■  does  him  a  great  injustice." 

The  President  says  in  his  parting  letter  to  Mr.  Ballinger: 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  you  have  been  the  object  of 

•  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  conspiracies  for  the  defamation 

•  of  character  that  history  can  show. 

"  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  not  only  to  the  Government,  but 
to  society  in  general  to  fight  out  this  battle  to  the  end.  confi- 

■  dent  that  in  the  end  your  fellow  citizens  would  see  that  the 
impressions  of  you  as  a  man  and  as  the  administrator  of  a  high 


public  office  were  false  and  were  the  result  of  a  malicious  and 
unprincipled  plan  for  the  use  of  the  press  to  misrepresent  you 
and  your  actions,  and  to  torture  every  circumstance,  however 
free  from  detrimental  significance,  into  proof  of  corrupt 
motive. 

"  With  the  hypocritical  pretense  that  they  did  not  accuse  you 
of  corruption  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  that  even  the 
worst  criminal  is  entitled  to,  to  wit,  that  of  a  definitely  for- 
mulated charge  of  some  misconduct,  they  showered  you  with 
suspicion  and  by  the  most  pettifogging  methods  exploited 
to  the  public  matters  which  had  no  relevancy  to  an  issue  of 
either  corruption  or  efficiency  in  office,  but  which,  paraded 
before  an  hysterical  body  of  headline-readers,  served  to 
blacken  your  character  and  to  obscure  the  proper  issue  of  your 
honesty  and  effectiveness  as  a  public  servant. 

"  The  result  has  been  a  cruel  tragedy.  You  and  yours  have 
lost  health  and  have  been  burdened  financially.  The  conspir- 
ators who  have  not  hesitated  in  their  pursuit  of  you  to  resort 
to  the  meanest  of  methods,  including  the  corruption  of  your 
most  confidential  assistant,  plume  themselves,  like  the  Phar- 
isees of  old,  as  the  only  pure  members  of  society  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  their  fellow  men. 

"  Every  fiber  of  my  nature  rebels  against  such  hypocrisy 
and  nerves  me  to  fight  such  a  combination  and  such  methods  to 
the  bitter  end,  lest  success  in  this  instance  may  form  a  demor- 
alizing precedent.  But  personal  consideration  for  you  and 
yours  makes  me  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  for  fur- 
ther sacrifice.  Of  course,  it  has  been  made  evident  that  I  was 
and  am  the  ultimate  object  of  the  attack ;  and  to  insist, 
against  your  will,  on  your  remaining  in  office  with  the  prospect 
of  further  efforts  against  you  is  selfishly  to  impose  on  you 
more  of  a  burden  than  I  ought  to  impose." 

Some  of  his  critics  feel  that  it  is  now  time  to  sheathe  the 
sword.  Thus  Collier's  Weekly,  which  has  led  the  fight  against 
him,  says: 

"  Good-by  to  Richard  Achilles  Ballinger.  We  wish  him  health 
and  prosperity.  He  has  a  wife  and  children  :  friends  also  who 
have  suffered  with  him :  after  the  long  and  bitter  controversy, 
justice  has  been  won ;  the  time  is  here  for  human  tolerance. 
For  Mr.  Ballinger  may  the  best  of  life  be  yet  to  come.  He 
has  ceased  to  be  a  misplaced  official,  and  become  a  single  hu- 
man being,  needing  help  and  mercy  like  the  rest." 

Others  can  not  help  a  parting  reflection.    "  Nothing  in  Mr. 
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Ballinger's  secretaryship  became  him  like  the  leaving  of  it," 
thinks  the  Boston  Traveler (Ind.) ,  which  adds  that  he  "  appeared 
to  conduct  his  office  on  the  principle  that  any  one  who  wanted 
land,  minerals,  timber,  or  water-power  ought  to  have  it  if  there 
was  no  law  specifically  forbidding  the  transaction."  An  ex- 
treme view  of  the  retiring  Secretary  is  seen  in  this  comment 
by  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.) : 

."  Ballinger  was  hand-in-glove  with  the  Western  '  interests,' 
and  as  his  livelihood  was  directly  involved  in  the  success  of 
the  grabbers  of  natural  resources,  it  was  but  natural  that  a 
policy  friendly  to  those  people  should  at  first  have  governed 
the  Interior  Department.  The  hue  and  cry  raised  by  news- 
papers and  real  friends  of  conservation  frightened  the  bucca- 
neers, but  it  could  not  change  what  had  already  been  accom- 
plished. Ballinger  was  decidedly  a  friend  to  the  '  interests  ' 
and  a  menace  to  the  protection  of  natural  resources,  yet  he  was 
held  in  the  Administration. " 

It  seems  strange  to  turn  from  such  estimates  to  the  papers 
that  find  Mr.  Ballinger  "  an  honest,  high-minded  official, 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  his  full  duty,"  as  the  Springfield 
Union  (Rep.)  calls  him.  Among  these  supporters  of  the  ex- 
Secretary  are  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.),  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (Rep.)  and  Public  Ledger  (Ind. )  and  the  New  York 
Sun  (Ind.)  and  Commercial  (Com.) .  The  Washington  Post 
(Ind.),  which  is  on  the  spot  and  ought  to  know  something  of 
Mr.  Ballinger's  daily  walk  and  conversation,  declares  roundly : 

"  A  brave,  honest,  and  able  man  was  lost  to  the  public  serv- 
ice when  Richard  A.  Ballinger  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior 

"  Secretary  Ballinger  has  been  literally  hounded  out  of  office, 
after  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators 
had  failed  to  show  anything  against  his  honesty  or  ability. 
The  reward  he  receives  for  faithful  service  to  the  country  is 
impaired  health  and  fortune. 

"  The  conspiracy  has  been  successful  in  getting  Mr.  Ballinger 
out.  But  how  utterly  has  it  failed  in  destroying  the  honor  of 
its  victim !  So  long  as  time  lasts  the  record  must  contain  the 
fact  that  this  man  was  honest,  brave,  loyal,  and  capable.  He 
knew  he  was  right.  He  had  a  duty  to  perform,  which  he  knew, 
if  performed  thoroughly,  would  make  him  the  target  of  defama- 
tion and  villainous  assault.  And  he  went  ahead  at  great  sacri- 
fice and  performed  his  duty  to  the  end.  That  was  true  moral 
courage  and  robust  honesty,  tested  in  the  fire  of  actual  ex- 
perience. He  fought  his  defamers  to  a  finish,  and  did  not  take 
off  his  armor  so  long  as  there  was  an  enemy  before  him  worthy 
of  his  steel." 

Attempts  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between  these  extreme 
estimates  are  made  by  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.  Rep.)  and 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Cornmerce  (Com.).  The  Dispatch 
thinks  it  probable  that, 

"  Secretarv  Ballinger  took  office  not  with  an  opposition  to 
conservation  itself,  but  with  a  belief  that  some  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Roosevelt  Administration  were  ultra  vires.  On 
this  basis  he  was  led  to  acts  which  were  subsequently  taken 
back  and  took  steps  that  aroused  criticism  and  in  connection 
with  some  displays  of  partizanship  by  the  Congrtssional  in- 
vestigation produced  an  unfavorable  impression." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  offers  this  theory: 

"  He  was  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  conservation  policy 
instituted  by  the  President's  predecessor  and  his  own,  and 
sought  to  promote  the  exploitation  of  public  coal  lands  in 
Alaska  through  corporate  ownerships.  Perhaps  he  considered 
the  policy  which  he  favored  the  right  one,  best  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people,  but  it  was  not  the  one  that  had  been  in- 
herited from  the  previous  Administration  and  generally  favored 
by  people  with  '  progressive  ideas  '  on  the  subject  of  conserva- 
tion of  resources.  It  was  a  mistake  to  put  Mr.  Ballinger  at  the 
head  of  the  Interior  Department,  considering  what  was  known 
of  his  attitude  before,  and  the  trouble  has  all  proceeded  from 
that  mistake.  Perhaps  a  dim  consciousness  of  that  may  ac- 
count for  the  peculiar  exasperation  of  the  President  over  the 
result.  Apparently  he  has  appointed  a  different  kind  of  a 
man  to  the  office  now  by  way  of  making  amends.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  retiring  Secretary  will  not  prosecute  his 
'  persecutors. '  " 


JOHN  MITCHELL  DRIVEN  FROM  AMONG 
THE  PEACEMAKERS 

No  MAN  can  serve  two  masters ;  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  organized  for  industrial  peace,  is  regarded 
as  an  enemy  of  organized  labor  by  the  Socialists,  who 
do  not  want  peace,  but  "  class  consciousness  "  and  strikes.  So 
they  persuaded  the  United  Mine-Workers  to  make  John  Mitchell 
choose  between  the  Federation  and  the  Miners'  Union.  He  sub- 
mitted protestingly  and  resigned  his  membership  in  the  Fed- 
eration and  from  the  chairmanship  of  its  important  trade-agree- 
ment department.  In  this,  points  out  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
he  had  no  choice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Civic  Federation 
"  as  a  representative  of  trades-unionism  and  particularly  of  the 
United  Mine-Workers  of  America,  of  which  he  was  once  presi- 
dent. If  he  remained  in  the  Federation  he  no  longer  could 
represent  unionism  and  his  influence  with  the  wage-worker 
would  be  worse  than  nil." 

In  resigning,  Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  he  regrets  the  action 
of  the  miners'  convention,  "  not  so  much  because  it  requires  me 
to  choose  between  the  two  organizations,  as  because  of  the  un- 
just and  gratuitous  attack  upon  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
which  in  addition  to  its  other  useful  activities  has  stood  con- 
sistently as  an  advocate  of  righteous  industrial  peace." 

That  Mr.  Mitchell  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  anthracite 
miners  would  stand  by  him  is  in  large  part  shown  by  resolutions 
from  local  unions  and  mass-meetings,  in  such  Pennsylvania 
mining  centers  as  Luzerne,  Tamaqua,  Plymouth,  Wilkes- 
barre,  and  Hazelton,  published  in  The  United  Mine-Work- 
ers' Journal  and  the  Pittsburg  Labor  Tribune  condemning 
the  step  taken  by  the  Columbus  convention.  The  Scranton 
Tribune-Republican,  too,  published  in  the  great  anthracite 
district,  believes  that  Mr.  Mitchell's  enemies  in  his  organi- 
zation have  blundered  seriously  in  trying  to  humiliate  "  the 
strongest  character  among  the  trade-unionists  of  the  country  " 
who  "  had  won  more  respect  among  friends  and  foes  than  any 
other."  In  the  Civic  Federation,  he  could  act  as  spokesman 
for  the  mine-workers  "  while  acting  in  a  capacity  which  gave 
him  the  ear  of  many  who  would  not  listen  to  the  remarks  of 
the  accredited  head  of  a  labor-union. "  This  paper  believes  that 
Mr.  Mitchell  will  "come  back,"  possibly  again  to  become  the 
president  of  the  mine-workers,  and  will  show  his  opponents 
that  they  have  "  a  powerful,  aggressive,  resourceful,  natural 
leader  of  men  to  deal  with. "  If  he  does  not  "  return  with  inter- 
est what  he  considers  blows  that  were  struck  at  him  when  he 
was  comparatively  helpless,"  The  Tribune-Republican  will 
"  miss  its  guess." 

The  Socialist  press,  however,  are  bitter  against  him. 
The  New  York  Daily  People  sees  in  Mr.  Mitchell  a  rene- 
gade, who  has  been  bribed  by  capital  with  a  $6,000  job. 
His  resignation,  declares  this  organ  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
party,  leaves  him  free  to  exert  an  influence  in  union-labor 
councils,  "  without  in  any  way  rupturing  his  touch,  which  can 
easily  be  continued  underground,  with  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration, "  that  "  scheme  of  the  leading  plunderers  of  the  working 
class  to  befuddle  the  workers  into  impotence  for  redress."  The 
New  York  Call  quotes  a  prominent  mine-worker's  statement 
that  Mr.  Mitchell's  prestige  is  "  lost  for  good,"  and  that  from 
now  on  "  the  conflict  between  the  Socialists  and  militant  union- 
ists and  the  conservatives  and  Civic  Federation  supporters  will 
become  more  intense  than  ever."  The  Call,  in  an  editorial 
commending  Mr.  Mitchell's  decision  and  praising  heartily  the 
action  that  led  to  it,  regrets  that  he  has  so  veered  from  the 
true  "  working-class  standpoint  "  as  to  "  view  our  industrial  sys- 
tem as  a  joint  partnership  between  capital  and  labor."  It 
further  hopes 

"  that  he  will  study  deep  into  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  action 
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of  his  former  fellow  workers.  They  gave  him  a  measure  of 
confidence,  they  followed  him  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  such 
as  seldom  comes  to  a  union  leader.  They  were  with  him  heart 
and  soul  while  they  believed  he  stood  unreservedly  for  them. 
But  when  they  found  he  stood  for  the  master  class  rather  than 
lor  the  class  from  which  he  came,  they  made  it  impossible  for 
such  a  state  of  affairs  longer  to  exist.  In  decency  and  self- 
respect  they  could  do  nothing  else.  A  man  can  not  serve  two 
masters;  that  is  what  John  Mitchell  tried  to  do  and  he  failed 
as  all  others  must  fail." 


FAREWELL   OF  THE  SIXTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS 

THE  CHARITABLE  maxim,  "  nothing  but  good  of  the 
dead,"  seems  to  have  little  weight  with  our  editorial 
commentators  when  they  dip  their  pens  to  write  of  the 
lately  expired  Sixty-first  Congress.  Beginning  its  career  with 
an  extra  session  whose  fruit  was  the  Payne  Tariff  Law,  this 
Congress  aroused  in  the  progressive  and  tariff-reform  papers 
a  distrust  which  the  Railway  Rate  Law  and  postal  savings- 
bank  legislation  of  the  first  regular  session  failed  to  allay. 
Nor  did  its  last  session,  which  came  to  an  end  on  March  4, 
raise  a  storm  of  popular  enthusiasm.  It  is  true  that  President 
Taft,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Washington  correspondents,  con- 
tends that  "  even  with  its  failures  it  was  a  pretty  good  session. " 
But  this  mild  note  of  commendation  does  not  find  many  echoes 
even  in  the  Republican  press.  In  fact,  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  (Ind.  Rep.)  goes  so  far  as  to  comment  on  the  Presi- 
dent's "  immense  loneliness  "  as  "  the  one  American  citizen  out 
of  90,000,000  who  is  content  with  the  work  of  the  late,  un- 
lamented  Congress. " 

The  session  just  ended,  says  the  Boston  Traveler  (Ind.), 
"  has  not  represented  the  enlightened  public  opinion  of  the 
past  year,"  while  the  conservative  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  characterizes  its  record  as  "one  of  complete  futility 
and  demoralization."  In  the  last  forty-eight  hours  of  its 
existence    it   put    through   appropriation    measures    carrying 


"next  <-ar  !  " 

— Harding  in  tlie  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

$700,000,000.  Four  of  these,  aggregating  $164,000,000,  says 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  "  were  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  less  than  an  hour,  and  without  a  reading."  "Nobody 
knows,"  remarks  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.),  "what 
extravagant  expenditures  these  bills  may  authorize,  or  how 


many  'jokers  '  they  may  in  the  end  project."  "  An  impotent 
session,"  is  the  verdict  of  the  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.),  and  in 
this  view  the  Omaha  Bee  (Rep.)  and  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph 
(Rep.)  seem  to  concur.  The  Milwaukee  Free  Press  (Rep.), 
calls  its  end  "unseemly,"  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Rep.) 
calls  it  "  inglorious." 
When  the  Republican  papers  express  such  condemnation,  it 


News  Item. — The  Senate  decrees  that  tlie  people  are  not  to  he 
trusted  to  select  their  own  Senators. 

— Donaliey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealt  r, 

is  hardly  necessary  to  quote  the  Democratic  and  Independent 
press. 

Yet  the  editorial  verdict  is  not  entirely  unfavorable.  Thus 
the  Knoxville  Sentinel  (Dem.)  contends  that "  taking  it  by  and 
large  the  Sixty-first  Congress  was  rather  more  fruitful  of  good 
legislation  than  the  average,"  altho  "judged  by  the  short- 
session  work  alone  the  verdict  of  history  would  be  unfavor- 
able." Even  in  the  short  session,  says  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.),  it  "did  several  things  worthy  of  com- 
mendation"; and  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph  (Rep.) 
maintains  that  in  spite  of  the  confusion  in  which  the  session 
expired  "  the  sole  measure  of  prime  importance  which  failed 
to  receive  merited  consideration  was  the  Canadian  tariff 
agreement. " 

The  Baltimore  Snn  (Ind.)  states  that  no  less  than  45,000  bills 
were  introduced  during  the  three  months  of  the  short  session, 
and  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.)  tells  us  that  more  than 
13,000  were  passed.  Aside  from  the  appropriation  bills,  how- 
ever, very  few  of  these  were  public  measures  of  national  im- 
poitance.  From  various  newspaper  summaries  of  the  work  of 
the  session  we  gather  the  following  list  of  achievements: 

Establishment  of  the  policy  of  building  and  purchasing 
American  embassies  and  legations  in  foreign  capitals,  for  which 
$500,000  a  year  is  provided. 

System  of  Federal  inspection  of  locomotive  boilers  estab- 
lished and  adoption  of  safety  devices  made  compulsory. 

Cost  of  litigation  diminished  by  legislation  simplifying  pro- 
ceedings on  writs  of  error  or  certiorari. 

Registration  of  trade-marks  facilitated. 

Appalachian  and  White  Mountain  Forest  Reserve  created. 

Fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal  adopted  and  $3,000,000  ap- 
propriated to  begin  the  work. 

President  authorized  by  House  resolution  to  appoint  commis- 
sion to  investigate  white  phosphorus  match  evil. 

Commission  authorized  to  investigate  cost  of  magazine  post- 
age and  $50,000  appropriated  to  defray  expenses. 

William  Lorimer's  election  to  the  Senate  pronounced  valid 
by  a  vote  of  46  to  40. 
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Copyrighted  by  the  New  York  '*  American." 


RETREAT    OF    THE    OLD    GUARD. 


— Carter  in  the  New  York  American. 


President  authorized  to  invite  nations  of  the  world  to  take 
part  in  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  in  1915. 

Respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  military  uniform  in  places  of 
public  amusement  made  compulsory. 

Provision  for  two  new  battle-ships  of  about  29,000  tons  each. 

A  Congressional  committee  created  to  investigate  conditions 
an  Alaska. 

Ratification  of  commerce  and  navigation  treaty  with  Japan. 

The  sins  of  the  session,  many  editors  remark,  were  those  of 
omission  rather  than  of  commission.  Special  interest  attaches 
therefore  to  the  following  list  of  measures  which  it  failed  to 
put  through : 


The  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement. 

The  permanent  tariff  board  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate,  but 
defeated  by  a  filibuster  in  the  House. 

The  postal  subvention  bill. 

Congressional  reapportionment  providing  for  a  House  of  433 
members,  passed  by  the  House,  but  failed  in  the  Senate. 

Resolution  for  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to 
Statehood. 

Constitutional  amendment  providing  for  election  of  Senators 
by  popular  vote  defeated,  vote  being  54  to  33,  four  votes  short 
of  necessary  two-thirds. 

SuUoway  pension  bill  seeking  to  increase  pension  budget  by 
nearly  $50,000,000  a  year. 


TOPICS   IN  BRIEF 


The  French  cabinet  has  resigned.    It  always  does. — Toledo  Blade. 

There  will  soon  be  ratified  a  New  Mexico  Constitution,  and  perhaps  a  new 
Mexico  Constitution. — Charleston  Post. 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commissioners,  however,  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  trains  are  still  running. — Baltimore  Sun. 

And  why  was  Diogenes  so  anxious  to  find  an  honest  man?  He  didn't  want 
Senator  Lorimor  to  be  lonesome. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

There  is  a  Carter  H.  Harrison  III.,  so  the  Democratic  voters  of  Chicago 
may  easily  know  what  to  expect. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

It  is  a  good  bet  that  if  Lorimer  had  to  begin  life  over  again  as  a  newsboy, 
he  would  not  sell  the  Chicago  Tribune. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

Magazine  editors  can  now  sympathize  with  the  contributors  who  find 
the  postal  charges  eating  up  all  their  profits. — Washington  Star. 

Probably  the  President  is  calUng  an  extra  session  in  the  hope  that  two 
negatives  will  make  an  affirmative. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

The  senatorial  deadlock  in  New  York,  it  is  said,  has  cost  the  State  $90,000. 
It  might  pay  the  country-at-large  to  have  it  continue. — Harrisburg  Telegraph. 

"Pittsburg  has  contributed  $80,000  to  foreign  missions."  She  naturally 
sympathizes  with  others  who  sit  in  darkness. — Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

There  is  talk  of  a  $25,000,000  highway  from  New  York  to  Washington. 
Some  have  claimed  that  Wall  Street  already  reaches  the  capital. — Minneapolis 
Journal. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  is  to  open  a  school  for  farming  for  young  women. 
That's  the  surest  way  to  get  young  men  to  go  back  to  the  farm. — St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 

Withdrawal  of  bill  for  increased  magazine  postal  rates  will  save  the 
magazines  from  tackling  the  well-nigh  impossible  problem  of  making  their 
reading  matter  lighter. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Women  may  vote  in  the  State  of  Washington,  but  by  a  bill  which  has 
passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  they  are  exempted  from  jury  duty  on 
account  of  their  sex.  This  is  a  transition  from  equal  to  superior  rights. — 
New  York  World. 


One  of  the  things  we  need  most  is  a  nation-wide  anti-whitewash  law. — 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Banker  Robin,  in  view  of  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  alienists,  is  evi- 
dently feigning  sanity. — Baltimore  News. 

Helen  pink  may  have  succeeded  Alice  blue,  but  it  is  noticed  that  Hetty 
Green  is  still  on  the  job. — Indianapolis  News. 

Perhaps  Senator  Bailey  intended  his  resignation  merely  as  a  gentle  and 
timely  hint  to  Senator  Lorimer. — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

If  all  Mr.  Lorimer  said  in  his  defense  is  true,  he  drifted  into  the  wrong 
calling.    He  ought  to  be  a  missionary. — Los  Angeles  Herald. 

We  have  received  the  Chicago  papers  of  Wednesday  consisting  of  only 
four  pages.  It  was  a  great  improvement,  but  it  didn't  last. — New  York 
World. 

La  Follette  is  said  to  be  so  democratic  that  anybody  can  enter  his  oCace 
without  knocking,  but  that  doesn't  apply  to  those  who  come  out. — Washing- 
ton Post. 

It  required  20,000  "workers"  and  nearly  $1,000,000  to  conducj;  the  direct 
primary  in  Chicago  last  week.  No  wonder  this  system  is  growing  so  popular. 
— Macon  Telegraph. 

There  are  people  who  talk  of  the  "colorless  Administration"  of  President 
Taft.  Some  of  his  recent  nominations  fully  disprove  the  gratuitous  assertion. 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

Yet  the  fact  remains,  if  it  is  to  become  customary  to  call  a  special  session  of 
Congress  each  time  it  fails  to  do  its  duty.  Congress  is  likely  to  be  in  perpetual 
session. — Kansa.'i  City  Star. 

There  are  many  who  regret  that  the  unsullied  name  of  Hinky  Dink 
should  have  been  dragged  into  the  discussion  at  Washington.  Is  no  reputa- 
tion safe,  in  these  days  of  yellow  statesmanship? — Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus. 

If  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  had  attacked  the  "  Household  Hints  " 
and  "How  to  Behave"  departments  of  the  magazines  instead  of  the  ad- 
vertising sections  the  blow  at  civilization  would  have  been  even  more  terrible. 
—  Washington  Star. 


A  CARNEGIE  GIFT   TO  JAPAN 

WORD  COMES  by  way  of  the  Japanese  papers  that 
Mr.  Carnegie's  generosity  has  overleaped  the  Pacific 
and  given  a  royal  sum  to  a  Tokyo  college.  Waseda 
University,  it  is  said,  is  to  receive  $1,000,000  from  the  iron- 
master. The  announcement  comes  informally  from  Count 
Okuma,  founder  and  patron  of  the  university,  vi^ho  also  lets 
out  the  interesting  fact  that  a  similar  offer  from  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller was  declined  because  certain  religious  conditions  were 
attached  to  it.  Count  Okuma  is  well  known  to  Mr.  Carnegie 
as  on^of  the  chief  peace-advocates  in  Japan,  and  Mr.  Carnegie 
is  well  known  to  the  Japanese  through  his  books,  which  have 
been  translated  into  their  Ian- 
guage  and  are  read  everywhere 
throughout  the  Empire.  Count 
Okuma  said  to  a  representative  of 
the  Hochi  (Tokyo)  : 

"  While  I  do  not  wish  at  this  mo- 
ment to  say  anything  definite 
about  the  donation,  I  may  say  that 
I  am  informed,  through  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's,  of  the  philanthro- 
pist's intention  to  extend  financial 
assistance  to  our  university.  I 
shall  certainly  be  pleased  to  accept 
the  generous  proffer,  if  Mr.  Car- 
negie's motive  is  to  assist  the 
work  of  the  university  and  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  friendship 
that  has  bound  America  and  Japan 
during  the  past  half-century.  On 
the  contrary,  if  Mr.  Carnegie,  like 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  also  offered 
us  a  generous  assistance,  wants  us 
to  introduce  theology  into  our 
institution,  I  must  reluctantly  de- 
cline the  proffer.  Waseda  Uni- 
versity was  not  founded  to  propa- 
gate any  religion,  but  it  stands 
for  absolute  freedom  of  thought. 
Mr.  Carnegie's  views  on  the  ques- 
tion of  religion  have,  if  I  mistake 
not,  been  as  liberal  as  my  own, 
and  I  do  not  expect  anything  to 
happen  that  will  compel  me  to  re- 
fuse the  offer.  It  is  also  pleasant  to 
think  that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  a  stanch 

advocate  of  international  peace,  as  I  myself  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  peace  movement  in  my  country." 

All  the  newspapers  in  Tokyo  are  loud  in  praise  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie. The  Jiji,  which  has  considerable  influence  among 
capitalists  and  business  men,  holds  him  up  as  the  model 
capitalist,  and  advises  wealthy  people  in  Japan  to  emulate  his 
conduct.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  induced  to  take  an  interest  in 
Waseda  University  mainly  because,  so  we  are  told,  its  founder 
is  closely  identified  in  Japan  with  the  movement  for  interna- 
tional peace.  Count  Okuma  has  been  greatly  misunderstood 
by  some  of  our  newspapers,  which  have  regarded  him  as  a 
jingo,  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  American-Japanese 
understanding  for  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  immigrants.  Yet 
the  Count  is  the  organizer  of  the  Peace  Society  of  Japan  and 
has  been  its  president  since  its  establishment.  When  Mr. 
Henry  George,  Jr.,  called  on  Count  Okuma  several  years  ago, 
as  the  Yorodzu  informs  us,  he  was  deeply  imprest  by  the 
Japanese  statesman's  views  on  the  question  of  international 
peace.  Upon  his  return  home  Mr.  George- told  Mr.  Orr  of  the 
personality  and  work  of  Count  Okuma.  Mr.  Orr  himself  has 
since  visited  Japan  and  become  an  admirer  of  the  Count,  and 


it  is  likely,  the  Yorodzu  thinks,  that  Mr.  Orr  exercised  hia 
influence  to  interest  Mr.  Carnegie  in  Waseda  University. — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


I 


OUR  DARK  POLICY  IN  LIBERIA 

T  HAS  sometimes  been  the  fate  of  a  well-meaning  citizen 
groping  about  in  an  unfamiliar  neighborhood  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  burglar,  and  when  the  result  is  not  tragic,  it  is  usu- 
ally comic:.l.  Some  such  situation  as  this  has  developed  out  of 
our  philanthropic  effort  to  help  Liberia.  The  French  think  we 
are  trying  slyly  to  gain  a  foothold  along  the  edge  of  their  Afri- 
can possessions,  preparatory  to  further  encroachments.     Under 

the  pretense  of  helping  the  50,000 
blacks  in  Liberia,  emancipated 
American  slaves  and  their  chil- 
dren, it  seems  that  we  really  have 
a  covetous  eye  on  the  hinterland, 
a  region  rich  in  natural  resources, 
peopled  by  2,000,000  savages, 
many  of  them  cannibals.  Liberia, 
lying  along  the  coast,  is  only  a 
"  miserable  and  grotesque  facade  " 
to  this  wild  but  wealthy  territory, 
says  Jean  Herbette  in  Ques- 
tions Diplomatiques  et  Coloniales 
(Paris),  for  the  back  territory  has 
valuable  "  oil-palms,  rubber-trees, 
and  fine  timber,"  and  forms  "  a  do- 
main [to  which  hitherto  British, 
French,  and  German  trade  have 
held  the  keys,"  without  molesting 
the  French  possessions  in  Africa. 
Mr.  Herbette  fears  this  condition 
of  idyllic  tranquillity  is  likely  to 
be  rudely  disturbed  by  the  pushing 
Yankee.     He  writes  warningly : 


MR.  CARNEGIE  S    MILLIONS. 

(Jf.iimanv — "Mr.  Carnesie,  as  you  have  already  {liveii  so  much 
to  the  army  of  peace,  don't  you  think  you  could  spare  a  few  dol- 
lars for  my  poor  war  veterans?     They  are  all  peaceful  now." 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


"  It  is  at  once  upon  this  facade 
of  Liberia  and  the  rich  domain 
which  forms  its  hinterland  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  at  this  moment 
hoisting  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  A 
double  problem  is  therefore  pre- 
sented to  us,  a  problem  of  international  policy — for  we  can 
not  see  with  indifference  the  United  States  setting  foot  on 
the  very  threshold  of  our  African  Empire — and  a  problem  of 
colonial  exploitation,  for  we  are  now  exposed  to  the  peril  of 
losing  not  only  all  our  merchants  can  draw  from  the  Liberian 
territory,  but  also  all  that  foreigners  installed  in  Liberia,  as 
in  their  home,  can  raise  for  us  from  our  own  possessions  beyond 

the  frontier 

"  The  entry  of  the  United  States  upon  the  scene  at  the  mo- 
ment their  fleet  has  become  formidable  is  certainly  an  act 
which  must  have  consequences  in  the  near  future,  and 
especially  to  the  French  Government,  because  if  Liberia  be 
delivered  over  to  the  intrigues  of  a  foreign  Power  it  will 
become  nothing  less  than  a  fire-ship  lasht  to  the  side  of  our 
African  Empire." 

Mr.  Knox,  "  not  content  with  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Man- 
churia and  Central  America,"  took  advantage,  we  are  told  by 
this  writer,  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Liberians  who  had 
been  forced  by  England  to  mortgage  their  port  dues  in  payment 
of  their  debts.  On  being  appealed  to,  the  Secretary  of  State 
sent  two  cruisers  and  three  commissioners  of  inquiry.  The 
result  is  thus  stated : 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  thus  sought  openly 
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[by  putting  Liberia  in  the  way  of  discharging-  its  debt]  to  estab- 
lish a  sort  of  protectorate  over  the  Liberian  Republic." 

The  Americans,  thinks  Mr.  Herbette,  are  determined  to  ex- 
ploit Liberia,  and  he  thus  details  his  ideas  : 

'*  The  hinterland  of  Liberia  is  so  rich,  the  activity  of  Ameri- 
cans is  so  great,  the  entanglements  of  international  positions 
on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  are  so  delicate,  that  new  complications 
are  sure  to  arise  shortly.  It  will  take  a  loan  of  $100,000  to 
refinance  Liberia.  The  Liberians  are  to  repair  and  equip  their 
waterways,  and  perhaps  to  construct  a  railroad  which  will 
threaten  to  drain  the  trade  of  Konakry  [the  capital  of  French 


THE    KAISER    AND    HIS    ELDEST    GRANDSON. 

William  II.  holds  that  an  army  officer  who  trie.s  to  take  his  own 
life  "  is  not  responsible  for  such  an  act  to  anyone  excepting  God 
and  his  own  conscience." 

Guinea].  The  United  States  certainly  will  not  abandon  their 
scheme  of  establishing  a  coaling-station  for  their  fleet  on  the 
Liberian  coast." 

Earnestly  advocating  immediate  action  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  saving  French  Africa  from  "  the  paw  of  the  lion," 
or  rather  from  the  talons  of  the  eagle,  this  writer  adds  that  the 
past  conduct  of  "  Uncle  Sam  "  justifies  a  prompt  protest,  and  we 
read: 

"  On  this  point  precautions  are  all  the  more  necessary  when 
we  consider  that  the  Government  at  Washington,  as  we  may 
state  without  forgetting  the  traditional  friendship  binding 
France  and  the  United  States,  has  shown  in  the  Antilles,  in 
Central  America,  and  in  the  East  with  what  audacity  it  can 
act." 

Everybody  else  has  duped  France  in  the  game  of  grabbing 
Africa,  complains  this  Frenchman,  now  it  is  time  for  France 
to  take  a  trick : 

"  Twice  already  have  we  been  victims  of  bluff  in  the  matter 
of  Liberia.  We  have  played  a  game  of  ecarte  with  England 
which  cost  us  more  than  15,000  square  miles  of  hinterland. 
Then  followed,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Germans,  a  rubber  of 
diplomatic  whist  which  we  interrupted  by  taking  dummy's 
place.  Now  it  is  a  round  of  poker  in  which  Uncle  Sam  holds  a 
hand  of  four  aces.  Let  us  not  forget  that  if  we  lose  this  time 
it  may  be  that  in  the  next  deal  we  shall  have  to  stake  a  section 
of  our  African  Empire." 


THE   KAISER  ON   SUICIDE 

WILLIAM  II.  of  Germany  has  a  pronounced  taste  for 
the  Church,  and  even  for  the  pulpit.  He  preaches 
sermons  to  the  guests  and  crew  on  board  his  yacht, 
and  gives  charges,  like  a  bishop,  to  the  clergy  on  their  duty  in 
saving  the  souls  of  his  subjects.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
he  so  frequently  appears  in  the  comic  papers  arrayed  in  gorgeous 
canonicals  and  leading  his  soldiers  hymn-book  in  hand.  He  has 
lately  made  his  public  debut  as  a  casuist  in  morals,  and  in  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  suicide,  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the 
German  Army,  he  has  laid  down  the  law  that  suicide  is  neither 
a  civil  nor  a  military  offense  and  that  a  man  is  answerable  only 
to  his  own  conscience  if  he  take  his  own  life.  It  would  seem 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  noble  dictum  of  Plato  that  suicide  is 
a  dereliction  and  desertion  of  life's  duty,  and  strangely  ignores 
the  military  metaphor  of  the  great  idealist  who  said  that  a 
suicide  is  a  sentinel  who  deserts  his  post.  "  This  is  the  first 
time,"  declares  the  Journal  des  Dehats  (Paris),  "  that  William 
II.  has  outstript,  by  professing  such  an  opinion,  the  views  of 
the  most  modern  thinkers." 

The  occasion  of  this  imperial  utterance  was  the  attempted 
"  self-slaughter  "  of  Count  Pfeil,  a  captain  in  the  Army.  The 
Military  Court  of  Honor  before  which  he  was  brought  had  con- 
demned him  to  expulsion  from  the  Army  and  the  loss  of  his 
pension,  while  he  was  prohibited  from  ever  afterward  wearing 
his  military  uniform. 

When  the  Kaiser  was  appealed  to,  as  head  of  the  Army,  he 
published  the  following  decree  rescinding  the  verdict : 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  the  submission  of  this  act  of  attempted 
suicide  to  the  judgment  of  a  military  court  of  honor.  The  ac- 
cused is  not  responsible  for  such  an  act  to  any  one  excepting 
God  and  his  own  conscience.  It  is  without  doubt  straining  a 
point  to  see  in  such  an  action  the  violation  of  an  oath  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  colors.  I  decide  therefore  that  the  verdict  be 
canceled. " 

Commenting  on  this  cancelation  in  a  tone  of  approval  the 
Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  a  Liberal  organ,  remarks: 

"  The  Kaiser  has  merely  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
most  eminent  of  his  predecessors,  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
echoed  the  opinion  of  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu  in  France, 
Carlyle  in  England,  and  Paulsen  in  Germany.  It  is  well  known 
that  all  criminologists  of  the  time  share  the  Kaiser's  views." 

The  Berliner  Tageblait  felicitates  the  Kaiser  on  the  boldness 
of  the  utterance  and  demands  that  the  law  precluding  suicides 


THE    KAISERS    DESIGNS. 

HoLL.^ND — "  His  proposal  of  marriage  sounds  very  much  like  a 
suggestion  of  suicide."  — Mucha  (Warsaw). 
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IF   THE   QUEUE   IS   TO   BE  CUT   OFF,  THE  CHINE.SE    WILL   MISS   SOME   OF   ITS   USEFULNESS. 


-Tokyo  Puck. 


from  a  place  in  the  public  cemeteries  be  rescinded.  But  natur- 
ally notes  of  disapprobation  are  found  in  the  utterances  of  such 
Church  organs  as  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  (Berlin)  and  other  re- 
ligious papers,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant. — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  CALL  FOR   MORE   BLOODSHED  IN 
PORTUGAL 

THE  RADICALS  of  Paris  are  disgusted  with  the  tame 
and  lamblike  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  revolutionaries. 
No  carts  are  rattling  through  the  streets  of  Lisbon 
hurrying  crowds  of  royalists  to  execution.  No  troops  are  dis- 
patched to  disaffected  districts  to  stamp  out  reactionary  feeling 
in  a  storm  of  blood  and  fire.  This  is  no  true  republic,  exclaim 
the  French  Socialists,  as  they  contrast  it  with  the  memorable 
days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  Commune.  Every  street 
of  Paris  is  filled  with  memories  of  slaughter,  and  as  the  French 
radicals  stroll  about  those  historic  places,  it  seems  deplorable 
that  Portugal  should  be  so  calm  and  quiet.  Braga  is  plainly  a 
failure.  The  Republican  leaders  at  Lisbon  palter  and  post- 
pone, untrue  to  their  supporters  and  especially  to  the  common 
people,  who  form  the  real  basis  of  power  and  prosperity  in  the 
land.  The  Socialist  Humanite  (Paris)  utters  its  lamentations 
as  follows : 

"  We  were  among  those  who  greeted  with  enthusiasm  the 
proclamation  of  the  Portuguese  Republic,  in  the  hope  that  its 
example  would  be  followed  by  other  nations,  and  above  all  by 
Spain. 

"  From  the  day  that  the  heroic  rifle  shots  laid  Dom  Carlos 
low  we  have  had  our  eye  on  Portugal,  for  we  were  sure  that 
even  if  the  daring  of  the  Republicans  was  not  sufficient  to  seize 
upon  power  the  very  day  of  the  assassination,  the  party  was 
not  therefore  lost,  and  we  saw  the  sun  of  the  Republic  already 
darting  its  rays  on  the  horizon.    Our  expectations  were  fulfilled. 

"  But  things  have  thus  far  been  incomplete  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. There  is  a  popular  proverb  current  in  France  which  says 
that  we  can  not  make  an  omelet  without  breaking  the  eggs. 

"  The  Portuguese  have  not  made  a  complete  omelet.  In  other 
words:  a  revolution  which  fails  is  a  revolution  which  must  be 
done  over  again,  and  this  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  game, 
for  if  we  find  enthusiasm  failing  in  accomplishing  one  revo- 
lution we  cannot  expect  that  it  will  succeed  in  effecting  a 
second  one." 

This  writer  seems  to  have  an  image  of  the  Place  de  Greve, 
the  Mountain,  and  the  guillotine  arising  before  his  mind  as  he 
ridicules  the  squeamishness  of  the  new  government.  They 
should  have  choked  off  the  reactionaries  "  who  fan  the  flames 
of  discord,"  who  try  "  to  detach  from  the  young  Republic  the 
lukewarm  among  its  partizans,"  and  try  to  win  those  disap- 
pointed "  wretches  "  who  wait  in  vain,  so  far,  "  for  the  well- 
being  for  which  they  have  fought  and  shed  their  blood." 

The  Humanite  has  no  patience  with  the  Republic  "  which  sets 
out  by  providing  a  pension  for  this  King  Manuel,  the  coward 
who  ran  away  like  a  startled  hare." 


Portugal,  we  are  told,  has  two  courses  left  open  to  her — 
either  "  to  claim,  without  regard  to  consequences,  a  revolution- 
ary dictatorship  and  wipe  out  the  reactionary  movement  by 
violence,  or  to  face  the  gamble  of  a  general  election."  The 
men  who  are  now  in  power  "  do  not  realize  the  loftiness  of  the 
new  situation  in  Portugal.  They  do  not  exactly  know  what  a 
revolution  is."  They  do  not  know,  as  the  rulers  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror  knew,  that  safety  lies  "  in  dealing  swift  de- 
struction, with  relentless  violence."  This  is  the  only  way  by 
which  they  would  have  "  won  the  love  of  the  people,  and  fear- 
lessly shown  defiance  toward  the  hatred  of  the  reactionaries — 
this  is  the  only  secret  of  Republican  security." 

President  Braga  boasted  that  Portugal  had  accomplished  an 
almost  bloodless  revolution.  The  Humanite  scoffs  at  the  idea 
and  declares : 

"  The  Republicans  of  Portugal  ought  to  know  that  every  revo- 
lution bears  in  it  the  seeds  of  a  counter  revolution,  that  a  revo- 
lution which  does  not  scatter  destruction  is  barren  and  doomed 
to  perish  miserably,  as  everything  which  is  born  of  apathy  and 
indolence  dies  of  inactivity." 

This  indolence  and  apathy  may  be  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguese 


THE    NEW       REPrBLir. 

I.iTTi.E    Manuel — "Wliy    can't    I    have    my    Portugal    back 
aKain?     Those  fellows  are  all  quarreling  over  it  I" 

— Pasquino  (Tiiriui. 

Republic  unless  it  assume  an  attitude  "  of  threatening  expecta- 
tion, and  stand  with  drawn  sword."  Portugal  must  beware 
"  lest  her  rulers  become  changed  into  mere  mystificators,  her 
revolutionists  into  reactionaries,  her  friends  into  traitors. "  The 
people  are  at  present  being  passed  over  and  their  wrongs  are 
not  being  righted,  we  are  told.  "  The  young  Republic,  daughter 
of  their  heroism,  must  wipe  out  this  crying  injustice.**     That 
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these  charges  of  revolutionary  weakness  and  vacillation  and 
hints  of  a  counter  revolution  in  Portugal  are  not  without  foun- 
dation is  proved  by  the  persistent  reports  published  in  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  French,  and  German  papers  of  reactionary  activity 
in  Northern  Portugal.  When  these  reports  are  referred  to  the 
Portuguese  embassies  at  London,  Rome,  France,  or  Berlin  they 
axe  invariably  discredited,  but  this  may  merely  be,  as  the  Tri- 
huna  (Rome)  remarks,  "  because  the  various  embassies  have 
received  no  information  on  the  subject  from  Portugal." — Trans- 
lations made  for  Tll&  Literary  Digest. 


RISING   WAVE    OF  CRIME   IN   FRANCE 

/4  S  FRANCE  has  grown  richer  since  the  Revoluticn,  it 
/-^  has  grown  more  degenerate,  said  a  recent  English 
"*-  -*-  writer,  and  as  if  to  confirm  the  statement  we  nov/  have 
the  testimony  of  several  serious  French  journals  to  the  increased 
criminality,  both  juvenile  and  adult,  which  is  conspicuous  in 
Paris  and  other  great  cities.  A  scientific  study  of  the  question 
has  been  made  in  the  Economiste  Frangais  (Paris),  which 
draws  its  statistics  from  the  reports  of  the  Journal  OJlciel 
(Paris),  the  Government  organ  of  criminal  conditions.  This 
undoubtedly  reliable  and  accurate  paper  tells  us : 

"  The  increase  of  crime  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  questions 
now  occupying  public  attention.  Juvenile  crime  has  reached  a 
pitch  which  rouses  the  greatest  apprehension.  The  evil  has 
become  so  crying  that  the  official  reports  on  criminal  procedure 
have  never  been  less  optimistic.  In  the  district  of  Paris  the 
number  of  murders  is  steadily  on  the  increase." 

Thus  within  ten  years,  we  are  told,  the  crimes  of  this  nature 
have  increased  from  20,  in  1899,  to  94  in  1909.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  increased  violence  and  rascality  in  young  and  old 
which  is  most  flagrantly  apparent  in  Paris  ?  The  clerical  papers 
of  Paris,  such  as  the  Soleil  and  Croix,  lay  the  blame  on  the 
non-religious  teaching  of  the  public  schools.  The  Socialist 
organs,  such  as  the  Humanite  and  the  Intransigeant,  attribute 
the  general  rage  of  crime  to  the  imbecility  of  the  Government 
even  under  the  profest  Socialist  Briand.  The  Revue  (Paris) 
thinks  that  the  decadence  of  the  police  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  The  police  are  not  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Fouche.  Even  Lepine,  Chief  of  Police  in  Paris,  is  called  a 
failure.  Ill-paid,  liable  to  dismissal  at  any  moment,  the  gen- 
darme is  no  longer  respected  and,  we  are  told,  good  and  capa- 
ble men  now  avoid  the  service.  Recruits  are  to  be  found  only 
among  the  incapable  and  semi-criminal  classes.  Describing 
the  evil  condition  of  things  in  Paris,  Colonel  Lambertin  says 
fn  the  Revue: 


"  The  recrudescence  of  murders,  thefts,  and  robberies,  and 
the  increasing  audacity  of  the  Apaches  in  the  cities  and  ban- 
dits in  the  country,  the  crimes  and  oflfenses  of  all  kinds  which 
fill  all  the  pages  of  the  newspapers,  while  the  perpetrators 
themselves  often  remain  untouched,  have  raised  serious  doubts 
about  the  efficiency  of  the  means  being  taken  to  insure  public 
security.  People  are  asking  if  society  finds  itself  sufficiently 
protected  and  if  some  steps  should  not  be  taken  to  remedy  this 
evil.  The  statistics  and  reports  are  being  investigated  and  the 
facts  they  reveal  furnish  adequate  ground  for  alarm.  The 
number  of  complaints  and  indictments  has  increased  by  more 
than  100,000  in  ten  years.  Each  year  nearly  100,000  crimes  re- 
main unpunished  and  15,000  accused  are  arrested  without  evi- 
dence to  commit  them.  There  are  400,000  highway  robbers  in 
France,  and  the  vagabonds,  deserters,  and  tramps  equal  in 
number  an  army  corps  of  70,000  men  !  " 

Colonel  Lambertin  attributes  this  license  to  the  defective 
organization  an  J  decadent  character  of  the  French  police,  whom 
he  contrasts  with  the  constabulary  of  Germany.  "There  is  a 
deterioration  in  the  quality  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  "  of  the 
French  gendarmerie  of  to-day.     To  quote  his  words : 

"  In  former  times  our  police  enjoyed  a  high  prestige  and  a 
reputation  for  high  morale,  and  their  reputation  was  unstained. 
Because  of  the  social  respect  in  which  the  force  was  held,  be- 
cause of  its  spirit  of  discipline  and  self-abnegation,  and  its 
deep  sense  of  duty,  its  service  was  performed  with  unrivaled 
excellence. 

"  Let  us  plainly  tell  the  truth.  Their  reputation  is  fast  dis- 
appearing. This  can  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  clear- 
sierhted.  But  so  long  as  the  profession  of  the  gendarme  becomes 
no  longer  a  position,  but  a  makeshift,  all  reforms  in  the  serv- 
ice will  be  built  upon  the  sand.  So  long  as  the  treasury  re- 
fuses to  make  grants  sufficient  to  give  the  gendarme  enough 
for  his  support  and  that  of  his  family,  we  can  expect  nO' 
efficient  police  service." 

Criminality  may  spread  even  to  the  police,  says  the  Colonel, 
for  already  the  French  gendarmerie,  degraded  and  humiliated 
by  the  Government,  is  being  deserted  by  good  men,  and  the 
authorities  find  themselves  obliged  to  recruit  from  among  "  the 
mediocre,  the  incapable,  the  worthless,  or  the  depraved." 
Even  at  present  the  criminal  class  "  act  with  redoubled  hardi- 
hood, because  they  count  on  the  negligent  incompetency  of  the 
police."  But  things  may  become  even  worse  than  this  if  the 
police  prove  faithless  to  their  charge.     To  quote  further: 

"  Think  for  a  moment  of  what  would  happen  if  the  gendar- 
merie, guardian  of  order  and  tranquillity,  watchman  over  life 
and  property,  and  judicious  instrument  of  repression,  were  to 
fail  us  utterly.  We  have  already  often  been  threatened  by  this 
and  are  now  threatened  more  and  more.  The  danger  is  real, 
and  it  increases  every  year.  If  it  is  not  met  with  energy  and 
promptness,  it  will  prove  impossible  to  escape  a  catastrophe. " — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MHS.   bull's    burning    CAKES. 

While  Asquith  dreams  only  of  his  own  fortunes. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 


ON    THE    LINE. 

The  Bull — "  Was  that  a  whistle  I  heard?" 

— The  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


BOVINE    PERILS    IN    BRITAIN. 


WHEN  THE  WIRELESS  WAS  LAUGHED  AT 

NEARLY  forty  years  ago  Congress  and  the  newspapers 
enjoyed  a  huge  lot  of  mirth  over  a  wireless-telegraph 
company,  which  was  finally  granted  incorporation  more 
in  a  spirit  of  good  humor  than  as  an  enterprise  to  be  taken 
seriously.  The  theory  on  which  the  project  was  based  is  a  little 
nebulous ;  but  the  idea  at  the  bottom  of  it,  namely,  that  a  dis- 
turbance of  electric  equilibrium  at  a  given  spot  would  be  prop- 
agated to  a  distant  spot  where  it  might  be  detected  and  used 
for  signaling,  is  sound;  for  this  is  precisely  the  method  on 
which  our  modern  wireless  is  based.  Whether  effective  methods 
of  disturbing  the  electric  balance  and  of  detecting  the  waves 
so  set  in  motion  were  known  to  the  promoters  of  the  wireless 
scheme  of  1873,  is  another  matter.  The  ridicule  heaped  upon 
the  project  by  the  press  of  that  day  reads  a  little  oddly,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  wonders  to  which  we  are  now  daily  accus- 
tomed. Says  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York, 
February  25),  in  an  article  describing  this  earliest  wireless 
plan : 

"  The  corporation  was  entitled  the  Loomis  Aerial  Telegraph 
Company,  and  its  members  were  Mahlon  Loomis,  Alexander 
Elliott,  and  William  N.  Chamberlain,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  P. 
R.  Ammidon,  of  Boston,  and  Isaiah  Lukens,  of  Delaware.  It 
was  permitted  to  have  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  and  to  increase 
the  same  to  $2,000,000,  if  the  interest  of  the  company  should 
require. 

"  All  that  the  act  of  incorporation  tells  of  the  purpose  of  the 
company  is  that  '  the  business  and  objects  of  said  corporation 
shall  be  to  develop  and  utilize  the  principles  and  powers  of 
natural  electricity,  to  be  used  in  telegraphing,  generating  light, 
heat,  and  motive  power,  and  otherwise  make  and  operate  any 
machinery  run  by  electricity  for  any  purpose.' 

"  The  '  Loomis  Aerial  Telegraph  '  bill  was  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative John  A.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  thence  favorably  reported  by  Omar 
D.  Conger,  of  Michigan,  on  May  21,  1872." 

Mr.  Conger,  in  a  long  and  flowery  speech,  set  forth  the 
beauties  of  the  plan  as  follows: 

"  This  theory  assumes  that  the  earth  itself,  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  it,  and  the  infinite  depth  of  space  encompassing 
this  aerial  world,  contain  a  succession  of  concentric  circles  or 
planes  of  electricity,  of  which  those  nearest  the  earth  are  per- 
petually disturbed  by  oceanic  currents,  atmospheric  changes, 
alternations  of  day  and  night,  and  the  ever-varying  effects  of 
solar  radiation  and  lunar  influences ;  but  that  above  these, 
pierced,  perhaps,  by  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  are 
concentric  circles,  or  vast  surrounding  seas  of  undisturbed  elec- 
tricity, which  may  be  affected  by  any  interpenetrating  galvanic 
force  from  beneath,  causiug  electrical  vibrations,  or  waves,  to 
pass  from  that  point  within  such  electric  plane  around  the 
world,  as  upon  the  surface  of  some  quiet  lake  one  wave  circlet 
follows  another  from  the  point  of  disturbance  to  the  remotest 
shores. 

"  So  that  from  any  other  mountain-top  upon  the  globe  any 
conductor  which  shall  pierce  this  plane  and  receive  the  im- 
pression of  such  vibration  may  be  connected  with  an  indicator, 
which  will  mark  the  length  and  duration  of  such  vibration,  and 
indicate  by  any  agreed  system  of  notation  convertible  into 
human  language  the  messages  of  the  operator  at  the  point  of 
first  disturbance  ;  and  thus  not  only  from  one,  but  many  moun- 
tain-tops, piercing  far  above  the  circumambient  atmosphere, 
the  devotee  of  science  and  the  solemn  student  of  nature  may 
gather  the  unwritten  messages  of  interest  or  affection  from 
the  silent  solitudes  of  nature  and  the  cerulean  depths  of  heaven 
with  unerring  accuracy,  and  transmit  them  to  the  deni- 
zens of  all  lands  by  the  mundane  machinery  of  telegraphic 
instrumentalities. " 

Mr.  Bingham  was  somewhat  clearer,  if  more  prosaic,  saying: 

"  I  understand  that  the  highest  authorities  on  electricity,  both 
in  America  and  EJurope,  sustain  the   theory   upon   which  this 


project  is  based,  to  wit,  that  the  earth  is  negatively  electric, 
and  that  the  atmosphere  above  the  earth  is  positively  electric 
increasing  in  proportion  as  you  ascend  above  the  level  of  tide- 
water. 

"  The  project  here  proposed  is  simply  to  connect  the  air  at 
a  certain  altitude  (three  or  four  miles  if  you  please,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea)  with  the  tide-water  level  of  the  earth  by 
means  of  wires,  thereby  completing  the  electric  circuit." 

Mr.  Bingham  went  on  to  explain  that  the  required  altitude 
was  to  be  reached  by  means  of  mountains,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
posed "  to  utilize  electricity  wherever  diffused  through  the  earth 
and  in  the  atmosphere  "  ;  and  said  that  for  three  successive  years 
he  had  introduced  the  bill  and  had  it  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  principal  opponent  of  the  bill,  Charles  W.  Willard,  of 
Vermont,  objected  to  it  on  constitutional  grounds.  Most  of 
the  members  appeared  to  regard  the  bill  as  a  joke,  and  let 
it  pass.  On  the  following  day  the  New  York  World  published 
a  long  editorial  headed  "Airy  Nothings,"  filled  with  ridicule  of 
the  project  and  of  "  this  electrical  Conger, "  "  whose  name  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  him  a  denizen  rather  of  the  water  than  of 
the  air."     The  Scientific  American  Supplement  remarks: 

"This  all  happened  thirty-eight  years  ago.  How  well  may 
we  learn  at  this  time,  following  the  C.  Q.  D.  of  the  ill-starred 
Republic  and  the  still  more  recent  rescue  of  Wellman  and  his 
brave  associates,  the  value  of  some  'Aiiy  Nothings'  of 
prophecy,  and  the  truth  of  Mr.  Conger's  words :  'Sir,  the  visions 
of  the  seer  are  wont  to  be  mistaken  for  the  ravings  of  insanity. 
The  sublime  revelations  of  prophecy  as  well  as  the  announce- 
ment of  important  truths  have  oftentimes  been  deemed  the 
vagaries  of  those  whom  much  learning  hath  made  mad.' 

"  '  This  electrical  Conger  '  was  the  same  man  who  urged  the 
passage  of  the  act  which  provided  funds  and  authority  to  send 
General  Greely  on  his  quest  of  the  North  Pole,  and  in  honor  of 
whom  Greely  named  Conger  Inlet  and  Fort  Conger,  celebrated 
as  the  abiding-place  of  Greely  and  his  men,  and  later  of  Peary 
and  other  Arctic  explorers. 

"  A  description  of  the  actual  conditions  under  which  wireless 
telegraphy  is  commercially  successful  would  differ  little  from 
the  theory  advanced  in  the  debate  on  wireless  telegraphy  to 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  listened  '  with  dreamy  in- 
difference '  thirty-eight  years  ago." 


X-RAY  INK — A  kind  of  ink  opaque  to  the  a'-ray,  and  hence 
valuable  to  physicians  for  marking  their  Roentgen  negatives,  is 
described  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Skinner,  of  Kansas  City,  in  The  Inter- 
state Medical  Journal  (St.  Louis).  The  ink  consists  of  a  crys- 
talline substance,  opaque  to  the  ray,  suspended  as  a  powder  in 
a  convenient  liquid  vehicle.     Says  Dr.  Skinner: 

"  Such  an  x-ray  ink  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  in  medico- 
legal practise,  where  negatives  must  be  exhibited  to  a  judge 
and  jury.  Such  negatives  will  have  indelibly  imprest  upon 
them  the  name,  age,  part  and  position  of  body,  date,  and  sig- 
nature of  the  roentgenologist,  and  there  may  also  be  added  the 
signature  of  a  representative  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy. 
There  will  be  absolutely  no  chance  of  confusing,  mistaking, 
misrepresenting,  or  exchanging  plates.  If  a  consulting  roent- 
genologist is  called  upon  either  side  of  the  case  it  will  be  easy 
and  convenient  for  him  to  render  an  opinion  upon  the  negative, 
as  the  data  will  be  legible. 

"  Aside  from  the  medico-legal  aspect  of  this  x-ray  ink,  we. 
may  readily  see  how  convenient  it  will  be  for  the  alphabetical 
or  numerical  filing  of  plates.  There  is  no  chance  of  a  mistake, 
such  as  duplication  of  numbers,  as  the  name  and  date  would 
also  serve  to  identify.  Where  plates  of  both  extremities  are 
required  the  advantage  of  the  x-ray  ink  can  not  be  surpassed. 
One  can  write  upon  the  plate-envelop,  '  right  leg'  or  '  left  elbow' 
and  the  position  during  exposure.  Recently  the  author  was 
called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  in  court  upon  negatives  of  the 
right  and  left  elbows,  both  of  which  were  reputed  to  have 
sustained   fractures    to    the    radial   head.     The  only  means  «f 
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idaitification  was  the 
roonlg-enologist's  in- 
scription placed  upon 
the  plates  after  devel- 
opment. It  takes  an 
acute  interpretation  to 
identify  four  pictures  of 
two  elbows,  without 
Sonne  opaque  identifica- 
tion innprest  upon  the 
negative  at  the  time  of 
exposure.  The  best  one 
could  opinionate  was 
that  the  negatives  were 
of  elbows  and,  while 
two  of  them  indicated 
fracture  and  two  did 
not,  it  was  impossible  to 
state  that  they  indicated 
a  fracture  of  each  radial 

head  or  were  negatives  of  the  case  in  question.  If  the  roent- 
genologist is  confused  in  his  identification,  imagine  the  idea  of 
exactness  that  the  lay  juror  obtains." 
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liluolraiivua  with  this  article  used  by  courtesy  of  "  The  ScientiHc  Americau. 

GATHERING  HEADWAY. 


AN  AMPHIBIOUS  BIPLANE 

AS  IF  IT  WERE  not  enough  for  our  aeroplanes  to  flit  to 
/-\  and  fro  from  the  shore  to  the  decks  of  ships  and  back 
-^  ^-  again,  we  now  have  them  skimming  along  the  very 
surface  of  the  water  and  rising  from  it  at  will  like  sea-gulls. 
We  gave  a  picture  of  this  feat  in  our  issue  for  February  11,  and 
now  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York,  March 
4)  tells  us  how  it  was  done.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  who  performed 
it  at  San  Diego  on  January  26,  had  for  two  years  been  experi- 
menting with  floats  for  his  biplane  that  would  enable  it  to  rise 
from  the  surface  of  the  water.  Over  a  year  ago  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  a  speed  of  about  20  miles  an  hour  along 
the  surface,  but  found  it  was  not  enough  for  rising.  Then  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year  Mr.  Curtiss  moved  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  set  about  endeavoring  to  develop  suitable  floats.  In 
Aiis  first  experiments  he  constructed  one  large  float  and  placed 
Tthis  under  the  center  of  the  machine  at  an  incline  of  10  or  12 
f degrees.  Some  distance  forward  another  was  placed;  while 
at  the  extreme  front,  on  a  special  outrigger,  was  mounted  a 
small  elevating  hydroplane  at  an  angle  of  about  25  degrees,  to 
lift  the  front  part  of  the  machine.  The  first  experiments  were 
made  with  these  new  floats  on  January  26  last;  and  the  aviator 
was  enabled  to  get  up  a  speed  on  the  surface  of  about  45  miles 
an  hour.     We  read  : 

"  At  the  first  try-out,  while  traveling  over  the  water  at  high 
speed,  Mr.  Curtiss  found  himself  suddenly  nearing  the  shore, 
and  to  avoid  running  aground  he  turned  his  horizontal  rudder 
sharply  upward,  with  the  result  that  the  machine  rose  from  the 
Avater  with  perfect  ease.  He 
soon  alighted  again,  and  in  the 
second  flight  he  made  a  circle 
and  remained  in  the  air  a  min- 
ute and  21  seconds.  .  .^  The 
machine  showed  a  speed  of  50 
miles  an  hour  in  the  air  as 
against  45  miles  an  hour  when 
skimming  over  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

"  Not  satisfied  with  the  sev- 
eral floats  with  which  he  had  at- 
tained his  first  success  in  rising  from  the  water,  Mr.  Curtiss 
immediately  constructed  a  single  float  12  feet  long  by  2  feet  in 
width  and  12  inches  deep.  This  float  is  built  of  wood  and  re- 
sembles a  flat-bottomed  boat  or  scow,  the  top  being  covered 
with  canvas  to  keep  the  water  from  getting  in.  Three  feet 
from  the  front  end  the  bottom  is  curved  upward,  forming  a  bow 
the  full  width  of  the  float,  while  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
rear  the  float  slants  downward  in  a  similar  manner. 

"  This  single  float  is  placed  under  the  aeroplane  in  such  a 

position  that  the  main  weight  of  the  machine  and  aviator  is 

♦slightly  to  the  rear  of  the  center  of  the  float,  which  causes  the 


latter  to  incline  upward 
slightly  and  thus  gives 
the  necessary  angle  for 
hydroplaning  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The 
weight  of  this  new  float 
is  but  50  pounds,  or  less 
than  half  as  much  as 
that  of  the  two  floats 
that  were  used  before. 

"  The  paint  was  barely 
dry  on  the  new  float  be- 
fore Mr.  Curtiss  had  it 
fitted  to  his  machine  and 
gave  it  a  trial.  This  was 
done  on  February  1  and 
the  trial  was  thoroughly 
successful.  .  .  .  Besides 
being  much  more  com- 
pact and  creating  less 
disturbance,  this  float  or  scow  can  be  used  for  carrying  articles 

or  a  passenger 

"  After  meeting  with  success  with  his  new  float,  Mr.  Curtiss, 
on  February  17,  made  more  flights  with  the  motor  and  propeller 
placed  at  the  front  of  his  biplane  and  with  his  seat  placed  at 
the  rear  of  the  main  planes.  The  chief  of  these  flights  was  one 
which  he  made  from  North  Island,  where  he  is  experimenting, 
over  San  Diego  harbor  to  the  cruiser  Pennsylvania.  He  alighted 
upon  the  surface  close  beside  the  cruiser  and  his  aeroplane  was 
hauled  up  beside  the  war-ship  and  placed  on  her  deck.  .  .  .  The 
removal  of  the  front  horizontal  rudder  [made  it]  .  .  .  possible 
to  raise  the  machine  so  close  alongside  of  the  cruiser  that  the 

aviator  could  climb  aboard 

"After  a  short  visit  on  the  cruiser  the  aviator  was  again 
lowered  to  the  surface  in  his  machine.  A  sailor  started  the 
engine,  and  Mr.  Curtiss  flew  back  to  his  starting-point  in 
short  order.  The  naval  authorities  were  greatly  pleased  with 
his  demonstration  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Navy  Department 
will  purchase  one  of  these  machines  in  the  near  future  and  con- 
tinue t/  e  instruction  of  its  officers. 

"  After  increasing  the  surface  of  his  biplane  Mr.  Curtiss  on 
February  24  took  up  one  of  his  naval  pupils,  Lieut.  T.  G. 
Ellyson,  as  a  passenger.  He  made  a  flight  of  1.5  miles,  rising 
to  a  height  of  100  feet  and  flying  as  slowly  as  25  miles  an  hour, 
or  as  fast  as  50  miles  an  hour,  at  will.  Lieutenant  Ellyson 
was  seated  on  the  pontoon  below  the  aeroplane.  He  could  look 
down  in  the  water  and  see  bottom  at  a  depth  of  25  feet,  and 
he  believes  submarines  can  be  easily  located  by  flying  over  the 
water.  The  slow  speed  at  which  it  is  possible  to  fly  will  make 
the  biplane  especially  useful  for  bomb-dropping." 
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HONEY  IN   CHOCOLATE 

RENCH  manufacturers  have  been  trying  the  experiment 
of  incorporating  a  small  quantity  of  honey  in  chocolate 
to  improve  its  flavor  and  its  digestive  qualities.  As 
this  was  labeled  "honey-chocolate,"  the  pure-food  authorities 
immediately  prosecuted  the  maker  for  not  using  pure  honey  and 

suppressing  the  sugar  alto- 
gether. He  pleaded  that  he 
had  not  asserted  the  absence 
of  sugar  and  that,  in  fact,  it 
was  impossible  to  prepare  choc- 
olate without  its  use.  There 
being  no  data,  the  court  ordered 
experiments    to   be    made    and 
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DIAGRAM    SHOWING    AKUANGEMENT   OF   HYDROPLANE   FLOATS. 

are    described 
we  read : 


some      new      and      interesting 

facts  were  brought  out,   which 

in   La   Nature    (Paris,    February    18),    where 


"  An  official  test  was  made  at  the  factory.  The  necessary 
quantity  of  cacao  was  placed  in  two  grinders.  .  .  .  To  the  mass 
of  ground  cacao  was  then  added  sugar  in  the  usual  proportions. 
The  whole  was  intimately  mixt,  until  finally  the  compound  had 
a  pasty  consistency  and  a  very  homogeneous  appearance. 

"  A  preliminary  addition  of  about  a  pound  of  honey  was  then 
made.  Almost  at  once  the  mass  of  chocolate  changed  its  as- 
pect; it  grew  hard,  solidified,  and  required  grinding  again  to 
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The  water  remains  nearly  unruflBed  as  the  craft  passes  over  it. 


bring-  it  to  its  original  consistency.  New  additions  of  honey 
were  made  .  .  .  and  the  hardening  of  the  paste  took  place  with 
each,  but  with  increased  intensity.  Every  time  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  on  longer  with  the  regrindingto  obtain  the  neces- 
sary fluidity.  At  the  same  time  the  operation  became  more 
and  more  difficult,  so  that  the  mill  was  sometimes  completely 
choked,  showing  how  hard  and  compact  were  the  agglomerated 
masses  of  chocolate. 

"  In  short,  when  the  proportion  of  honey  added  to  the  choco- 
late reaches  8  per  cent.,  the  work  of  the  mill  becomes  com- 
pletely impossible.  The  chocolate  made  in  this  way  did  not 
look  at  all  like  the  commercial  variety  and  was  not  of  an  ap- 
petizing appearance ;  it  was  lumpy,  soft,  and  could  neither  be 
made  into  tablets  nor  given  any  definite  form.  Besides,  the 
taste  of  the  honey  was  too  marked,  for  altho  the  chocolate  must 
be  flavored  this  should  be  done  with  discretion,  so  that  its  own 
taste  may  not  be  concealed. 

"  These  official  tests,  which  were  made  in  the  presence  of 
chemical  experts,  are  very  interesting,  for  there  was  no 
way  of  foreseeing  the  impossibility  of  incorporating  honey 
with  chocolate  beyond  a  certain  proportion.  There  wei-e 
absolutely  no  data  on  the  subject,  which  explains  the  sur- 
prize of  the  pure-food  officials.  The  authorities  will  here- 
after consider  honey  added  to  chocolate  as  a  flavor  and  not  as 
a  substitute  for  sugar." — Translation  made  for  Tn^  Literary 
Digest. 


LIGHT   METALS 

BEFORE  the  advent  of  aluminum  we  were  wont  to  think 
of  a  metal  as  a  heavy  substance  like  iron  or  lead.  The 
advent  of  this  new  metal  into  our  daily  life  has  ac- 
quainted us  with  at  least  one  light  metal ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
the  lightest.  Sodium  and  potassium  will  float  on  water  and 
even  magnesium  is  far 
lighter  than  aluminum. 
These  lighter  metals 
are  not  usable  by  them- 
selves, but  some  of 
them  may  be  profitably 
used  as  alloys,  in  com- 
bination with  others. 
In  Cosmos  (Paris,  Feb- 
ruai-y  4)  H.  Rousset 
writes  of  some  of  the 
applications  of  the  light 
metals.  We  may,  he 
premises,  by  analogy 
with  the  phases  of  pre- 
historic time — the  ages 
of  stone,  bronze,  etc. — call  our  own  epoch  the  Age  of  Metal, 
for  in  all  the  sciences,  industries,  and  arts,  metals,  either  pure 
or  in  the  form  of  alloys  or  salts,  play  a  part  of  the  first 
importance.     He  goes  on : 

"  For  a  long  time  the  common  metals  were  used  only  for  me- 
chanical constructions ;  they  then  had  a  combination  of  quali- 
ties that  are  still  very  commonly  attached  to  the  word  '  metal  ' 
— solidity,  tenacity,   high  density.     Now   there  exist  and  are 
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now  more  or  less  widely  employed,  soft  metals,  fragile  metals, 
light  metals. 

"  It  may  be  easily  understood  that  lightness,  when  joined  to 
properties  of  tenacity,  cheapness,  and  inalterability,  may  be 
advantageously  utilized  for  a  large  number  of  different  appli- 
cations. Unfortunately,  the  light  metals  were  for  a  very  long 
time  laboratory  curiosities;  and  it  is  not  until  after  a  half- 
century  of  scientific  and  industrial  efforts  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  prepare  them  cheaply  and  to  obtain  them  in  the 
pure  state  or  in  the  form  of  alloys  whose  lightness  is  combined 
with  solidity  and  resistance  to  divers  agents. 

"  The  most  common  light  metals  are,  first  of  all,  aluminum, 
now  well  known  through  its  daily  uses  (density  2.56)  ;  next  in 
order,  magnesium,  which  is  lighter  still  (density  1.74),  but  un- 
fortunately more  alterable  and  dearer.  Sodium  and  potassium 
are  even  lighter,  having  a  density  less  than  that  of  water, 
but  their  alterability  was  until  recently  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  their  use,  except  as  chemical  reagents.  It 
is  well  known,  in  fact,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting laboratory  experiments,  that  the  affinity  of  these 
metals  for  oxygen  is  so  great  that  they  decompose  water 
with  production  of  sufficient  heat  to  burn  the  hydrogen  thus 
produced. " 

After  a  more  detailed  description  of  each  of  these  metals, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  their  physical  properties,  some 
of  which  have  important  bearings  on  their  use.     We  read  : 

"  It  might  be  advantageous,  for  instance,  to  substitute  for 
copper  electrical  conductors  others  of  aluminum,  which  might 
be  sustained  by  lighter  posts,  but  we  must  take  account  of  the 
respective  conductibilities  of  the  two  metals.  In  fact,  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  that  aluminum  is  four  times  lighter  than 
copper,  if  it  conducts  only  one-fourth  as  well  ?  Four  times  as 
much  metal  would  therefore  be  required.  .  .  .  Likewise,  the 
tenacity  of  the  line  enters  into  consideration  :  we  may  econo- 
mize not  only  in  the  strength  of  the  posts  but  in  their  number, 

for  the  stronger  the 
line  the  farther  apart 
we  may  place  the  sup- 
ports. 

"  So  it  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  know 
ail  the  properties  of  the 

light  metals 

■*  To  utilize  as  per- 
fectly as  possible  the 
various  light  metals 
and  communicate  to 
them  certain  indispens- 
able properties  that  are 
often  wanting  in  their 
pure  state,  we  are  nat- 
urally led  to  form  al- 
loys of  them.  About 
1866  Woehler  prepared 
combinations  of  alumi- 
num and  magnesium  which  wei-e  very  fragile  and  easily  oxidiz- 
able,  so  were  not  utilized.  Later,  alloys  of  the  same  kind 
were  successfully  made,  having  properties  similar  to  those  of 
aluminum. 

"As  we  add  magnesium  to  aluminum  (5  to  30  per  cent.)  we 
obtain  ductile  alloys  harder  than  aluminum  :  a  mixture  of  70 
parts  of  aluminum  to  30  of  magnesium  is  of  a  hardness  between 
bronze  and  steel.  If  the  proportion  of  magnesium  be  still 
further  increased    the    metal   becomes    extremely  hard,   but 
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brittle ;  it  may  be  broken  with  a  hammer.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  then  takes  a  magnificent  polish.  If  the  proportion  of 
magnesium  be  increased  beyond  50  per  cent,  the  hardness  then 
diminishes  and  tends  to  approach  that  of  magnesium. 

"  The  alloys  of  magnesium  and  aluminum  made  by  Dr.  Mach, 
who  names  them  '  magnalium, '  are  easily  prepared  by  mixture 
of  the  melted  metals.  The  magnalium  most  generally  used 
contains  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  magnesium  ;  it  melts  very  easily, 
is  quite  hard  and  ductile,  and  resists  the  action  of  both  air  and 
water  well.  From  this  last  point  of  view  it  is  superior  to  each 
of  its  constituents,  especially 
to  magnesium 

"  Alloys  of  zinc  and  aluminum 
have  been  prepared  with  the 
object  of  making  the  latter 
metal  harder.  Such  a  product, 
containing  one-third  zinc  by 
weight,  is  nearly  as  hard  as 
tool-steel ;  with  one-half  less 
zinc  the  alloy  may  be  hammered 
and  drawn.  For  the  construc- 
tion of  instruments  of  precision, 
there  is  used,  under  the  name 
of  'ziskon,'  a  metal  of  25  per 
cent,  zinc  to  75  of  aluminum. 

"  Finally,  to  avoid  increasing 
the  density  of  aluminum,  nu- 
merous alloys  are  made,  having 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  this 
metal  and  slight  proportions  of 
divers  constituents.  .  .  .  The 
aluminum  alloys  of  this  type 
that  are  most  used  are  of  three 
kinds:  the  most  solid,  used  for 
forgings,  contains  1.8  per  cent. 
of  copper,  1.6  of  magnesium, 
and  1.2  of  nickel,  with  a  little 
antimony  and  iron  as  impuri- 
ties. Alloys  for  casting  contain, 
besides  the  constituents  of  the 

preceding  mixture,  a  little  lead  and  tin.  Finally,  the  metal 
intended  to  be  hammered  or  drawn,  is  composed  of  aluminum 
with  3.15  per  cent,  of  tin,  1.6  of  magnesium,  0.2  of  copper,  and 
0.8  of  lead."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ELECTRIC  PHOTOGRAPHIC   EQUIPMENT 

How  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  to  use  many  of  the  ordinary 
electric  appliances  such  as  fans,  flatirons,  and  "  hair- 
dryers "  in  amateur  photographic  work  is  described  by 
a  writer  in  The  Edison  Monthly  (New  York,  March).  Any  one 
who  is  working  with  the  appliances  still  in  use  in  many  photo- 
graphic dark  rooms  would  be  astonished  and  delighted,  we  are 

told,  with  what  can  be  done  by 
the  use  of  these  electrical  de- 
vices, which  not  only  hasten  re- 
sults, but  make  it  possible  to 
obtain  finer  effects  in  develop- 
ing and  printing.  In  the  first 
place,  more  powerful  lights  may 
now  be  used  in  making  enlarge- 
ments. One  of  these  is  in  an 
asbestos  case,  so  that  the  light 
falls  only  on  the  photographic 
plate  placed  in  the  enlarging- 
frame.  By  moving  a  lever  the 
intensity  can  be  changed  from 
a  comparatively  low  power  to 
forty  times  daylight  intensity. 
More  novel  still  are  the  various 
electric-heating  apparatus  ad- 
apted for  photographic  work. 
We  read: 
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AN   ELECTRIC   FLATIBON    USED   TO    MOUNT  PRINT3   SAVES  THE    PURCHASE 
OF  A   FIFTY--DOLLAR   PRESS. 


DAYLIGHT  BY  LEGISLATION— The  so-called  "  daylight  bill," 
about  which  little  has  been  heard  of  late,  has  apparently  not 
been  forgotten  by  its  advocates  in  the  British  Parliament. 
Nature  (London),  which  thinks  that  the  measure's  chief  effect 
will  be  to  make  Britain  ridiculous,  states  that  Home-Secre- 
tary Winston  Churchill  is  in  its  favor  and  that  its  proposer, 
Mr.  William  Willett,  intends  to  push  it.  The  bill,  it  will  be 
remembered,  provides  that  all  the  clocks  in  England  shall  be 
set  forward  at  certain  times  in  the  year  and  backward  at 
others,  so  that  more  daylight  may  be  effective  without  any 
change  in  the  formal  hours  of  work  and  play.  Says  the  paper 
named  above : 

"  Mr.  Churchill  is,  in  fact,  prepared  to  support  a  measure 
which  will  convert  Greenwich  time  into  German  time  at  stated 
intervals,  not  because  he  has  taken  competent  opinion  as  to  the 
consequences  of  such  an  act,  but  because  he  thinks  a  majority 
desires  it.  In  the  building  and  engineering  trades,  and  in  the 
Government's  own  dockyards,  the  working-hours  are  already 
adjusted  to  the  seasons,  without  legislative  interference,  so 
that  the  suggestion  that  agriculturists  are  the  only  people 
who  do  not  want  the  bill  is  misleading.  The  promoters  of  the 
bill  refer  to  the  advantages  which  would  be  obtained  by  altering 
the  hours  of  work  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  according  to 
those  of  daylight.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that 
all  the  advantages  could  be  secured  in  a  much  simpler  way 
without  the  indescribable  confusion  and  inconvenience  which 
would  be  caused  by  frequent  interference  with  clock-time.  We 
believe  that  if  the  measure  which  Mr.  Willett  persistently  puts 
forward  is  ever  put  upon  the  statute-book,  it  will  make  us  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  civilized  world.  Unable  to  change  our 
customs,  we  are  to  deceive  ourselves  into  doing  so  by  moving 
the  hands  of  clocks  in  months  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Such  methods  may  be  appropriate  for  lodging-house  servants, 
but  they  are  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation." 


"  There  is  the  electric  fan  to 
expedite  drying,  and  for  extra 
quick  work  a  dryer,  usually  seen 
in  hair-dressing  parlors,  has 
been  found  extremely  service-  • 
able.  Several  plates  on  a  rack  can  be  dried  at  once  by  use  of 
the  fan,  the  process  taking  from  one-half  to  two  hours,  depend- 
ing on  the  humidity  of  the  air  on  any  particular  day.  The  cur- 
rent of  warm  air  from  the  hair-dryer  can  be  directed  only  on 
one  negative  at  a  time,  but  the  work  is  done  in  fifteen  minutes. 
When-  one  considers  that  without  these  extraneous  aids  it  fre- 
quently takes  twelve  hours  for  plates  to  be  ready  for  printing, 
the  usefulness  of  these  electric  appliances  can  easily  be  seen. 

"  Another  advantage  is  that  it  is  possible  to  do  finer  work  in 
this  way.  Printing  from  a  wet  plate,  or  from  an  enlargement, 
are  old  tricks  where  newspaper  photography  is  concerned,  but 
such  treatment,  while  giving  the  desired  speed,  will  never  give 
fine  results.  The  effect,  too,  of  the  warm  air  from  the  electric 
dryer  on  the  plate  aids  in  bringing  out  the  details  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost.  Even  the  directions  to  amateur  photog- 
raphers suggest  that  the  films  are  better  if  dried  in  a  warm 
room. 

"  In  mounting,  an  electric  flatiron  gives  excellent  results. 
This  is  done  by  use  of  gum  tissue,  which  is  placed  between  the 
print  and  the  cardboard.  The  electric  iron  is  then  applied  and 
a  perfect  piece  of  mounting  results,  since  the  print  has  abso- 
lutely no  chance  to  curl,  while  crooked  placing  can  be  remedied 
by  the  application  of  a  little  more  heat 

"An  electric  radiator  facilitates  operations  in  the  dark  room. 
Hitherto  many  photographers  have  been  forced  to  do  this 
portion  of  their  work  in  a  cold  room,  since  steam  heat  is  too 
damp,  and  gas  heating  gives  out  too  much  light  at  the  same 
time.  An  electric  radiator  gives  dry  heat  with  no  lighting 
effect,  and  while  the  room  is  warming,  water  for  warm  solu- 
tions can  be  set  upon  the  radiator 

"  Amateurs  who  are  acutely  aware  of  the  length  of  time  ordi- 
narily consumed  in  the  drying  of  negatives  and  prints  may  be 
interested  to  know  how  newspapers  publish  in  their  afternoon 
editions  pictures  of  some  event  which  occurred  not  more  than 
three  hours  before.  In  order  to  do  this  newspaper  photographic 
departments  do  not  wait  for  their  negatives  to  dry  at  all,  but 
'  print  from  a  wet  plate, '  as  it  is  called. 

"  To  do  this,  the  negative,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  developed, 
is  placed  still  wet  in  the  enlarging-frame.  It  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  any  printing-paper,  so  the  soft  surface  is  not 
damaged.  In  the  enlarging  process,  a  strong  light  is  thrown 
through  the  plate  in  the  frame,  the  enlarged  positive  reflection 
being  thrown  on  a  screen  some  feet  off.     The  printing-paper  is 
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then  put  upon  the  screen  and  the  photograph  printed  directly 
upon  it. 

"  While  this  method  has  the  advantage  of  extreme  speed,  it 
can  not  produce  fine  work,  for  when  the  plate,  still  wet,  is  put 
in  the  frame  the  gelatin  has  not  yet  '  set,'  as  it  were,  so  that 
lines  and  shadings  have  not  become  clearly  defined.  Then 
when  this  is  enlarged  the  muddiness  of  outline  is  increased. 

"This  system  of  printing  from  a  wet  plate,  combined  with 
the  quick  printing,  goes  to  account  for  the  poor  quality  of  so 
many  of  the  pictures  which  appear  in  daily  papers.  This 
difference  becomes  strongly  marked  where  some  publication 
has  a  carefully  prepared  weekly  supplement  in  which  the  pho- 
tographs are  extremely  good,  while  many  of  the  pictures  seen 
in  the  daily  editions  are  inferior.  Newspapers  that  care  about 
the  dnpearance  of  their  daily  editions  could  adopt  these  various 
electric  devices  to  use  where  speed,  tho  not  the  greatest,  is 
required." 

WHEN  JOY  BODES  ILL 

WE  ARE  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  emotions  like 
melancholy,  grief,  or  fear  may  be  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease ;  but  the  idea  of  a  state  of  delight  or  satisfac- 
tion as  a  diseased  condition  will  be  new  to  most.  But  joy  is 
produced  by  the  free  exercise 
of  our  tendencies,  and  may  be 
due  on  the  one  hand  to  health- 
ful absence  of  obstacles  to  such 
exercise,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  existence  of  such  slight 
or  feeble  desires  or  tendencies 
to  action  that  it  is  easy  to  carry 
them  out.  This  is  what  Dr. 
Mignard,  a  French  authority, 
calls,  in  a  recent  book,  "  Passive 
Joy  " ;  and  it  is  a  symptom  of 
disease.  A  reviewer  of  this 
work  in  The  British  Medical 
Journal  (London,  February  11) 
says  that  while  it  might  be 
imagined  that  most  mental  mal- 
adies are  accompanied  by  dis- 
agreeable sentiments,  a  visit 
to  any  asylum  would  quickly 
disabuse  the  visitor  of  this  mis- 
conception.    He  goes  on : 


thought,  to  invention,  to  movement ;  the  passive  incline  only  to 
repose  and  inertia.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  however, 
are  conscious  of  any  obstacle,  of  any  inhibition  of  their  ten- 
dencies, which  they  realize  in  their  plenitude;  the  first  out  of 
the  superabundance  of  their  energies,  the  second  because  they 
have  only  feeble  or  attenuated  tendencies  very  easy  of 
satisfaction." 


WRONG  IDEAS  OF  WHAT  IS  USEFUL  IN 

EDUCATION 


T. 
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ELECTRIC  HAIR-DRYER  TJSED   FOR   PHOTOGRAPHIC   PLATES. 

It  will  dry  a  negative  in  fifteen  minuter. 


"  It  is  incontestably  true  that 
apart  altogether  from  the  act- 
ively excited  manifestations  of  happiness  of  the  maniacal  and 
other  '  expansives, '  states  of  beatitude  are  commonly  exhibited 
by  the  idiot  and  imbecile,  and  also,  where  they  might  be  least 
expected,  by  the  senile  dement  and  the  general  paralytic  in  his 
last  stages.  It  is  to  this  phase  of  morbid  pleasure  that  he 
[Dr.  Mignard]  proposes  to  apply  the  striking  tho  hardly  happy 
term  of  '  passive  joy.'  Akin  to  the  euphoria  of  the  dying  and 
the  well-known  optimism  of  the  consumptive,  this  phenomenon 
has  often  excited  remark.  Yet,  Dr.  Mignard  says,  it  has  been 
very  little  investigated,  and  this  gap  he  now  seeks  to  fill.  This 
beatitude  Dr.  Mignard  describes  as  a  state  of  calm  and  peaceful 
satisfaction  with  a  minimum  of  external  manifestation,  shown 
only  by  a  smile  at  once  sweet,  foolish,  and  lasting,  by  the  op- 
timism of  the  responses  of  the  subjects  and  by  the  tone  of  their 
voices.  It  is  unaccompanied  by  any  intellectual  excitation  ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  mental  torpidity  appears  characteristic.  Sensi- 
bility, cutaneous  and  special,  is  generally  diminished,  and 
motility  always.  .  .  .  The  circulation  is,  as  a  rule,  slow,  and 
the  blood-pressure  low  in  all  cases.  The  condition  described  by 
Dr.  Mignard  is  thus  a  very  different  state  from  that  of  joy  as 
usually  conceived,  with  its  wealth  of  active  manifestations. 
Yet  these  two  have,  he  maintains,  a  common  root,  a  simple 
sensorial  phenomenon — an  agreeable  feeling.  But  how  is  this 
agreeable  feeling  to  be  explained  ?  .  .  .  Dr.  Mignard  thinks 
that  in  the  mental  sphere— that  which  causes  joy,  active  or 
passive,  the  joy  of  the  idiot  or  that  of  the  poet  or  savant— is 
the  suppression  of  every  hindrance  or  clog,  the  liberty  of  the 
function,  or  the  feeling  of  that  liberty.     The  active  tend  to 


^HAT  EDUCATION  is  practical,  of  course,  which  trains 
the  pupil  to  "do  things."  One  of  the  things  that  he 
should  be  able  to  do,  however,  is  to  express  himself ;  to 
formulate  what  thoughts  he  has  acquired,  to  put  them  into 
shape  that  may  be  assimilated  by  others.  That  modem  scien- 
tific education  is  neglecting  this  side  of  training  in  its  effort 
to  suppress  everything  that  is  merely  "  literary,"  is  charged  by 
Mr.  L.  de  Launay  in  an  article  on  "  Literary  Culture  and 
Science  "  contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris).  This  writer  falls 
foul  especially  of  the  celebrated  engineering  schools  of  Paris, 
which  he  says  are  turning  out  pupils  incapable  of  giving  clear 

expression  to  what  they  know. 
We  read : 

"  The  first  way  of  formulating 
thought  is  to  understand  one's 
own  language,  and  the  more  fixt 
this  language  is — the  more  each 
of  its  conventional  signs  has  a 
value  that  is  immovable  and 
known  to  all — the  more  faith- 
fully the  thought  will  be  trans- 
mitted from  the  speaker  or 
writer  to  the  hearer  or  reader. 
One  of  the  great  advantages 
of  learning  to  express  one's 
thoughts  precisely  and  clearly 
in  the  dead  languages,  whence 
French  is  derived,  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  dead.  We  must 
add,  in  the  case  of  Latin,  its 
well-known  qualities  of  concise- 
ness and  rigidity — its  lapidary 
character  which  makes  it  the 
jurist's  tongue.  Some  of  these 
qualities  reappear  in  French, 
which  is  a  Latin  tongue.  .  .  . 
It  goes  without  saying  that  we 
ought  to  know  our  own  language 

first  and  to  know  it  well 

"  Besides  this,  as  we  under- 
stand in  principle  but  have  not  suflliciently  carried  out,  we 
should  multiply  our  means  of  entering  into  communication 
with  men  of  other  lands.  While  waiting  for  a  universal  lan- 
guage, which  we  may  one  day  possess — which  Latin  or  French 
once  was,  and  which  Esperanto  surely  will  never  be — a  young 
man  must  to-day  know  as  many  modern  languages  as  possible. 
An  engineer  who  desires  to  rise  somewhat  beyond  routine  and 
the  earthy  quality  of   his   occupation    should   at    least   know 

English  and  German 

"  Finally,  the  last  indispensable  means  of  translating  thought 
...  is  the  graphic  method.  The  rapid  drawing — the  sketch — 
which  explains,  and  which  records  the  explanation,  is  an  indis- 
pensable tongue  for  the  engineer  and  the  scientist.  At  the 
risk  of  being  paradoxical,  I  should  say  that  in  the  education  of 
an  engineer,  what  seems  to  me  most  indispensable  for  immedi- 
ate acquisition — is  perhaps  not  so  much  mathematics  ...  as 
modern  languages  and  drawing." 

Now  the  chief  French  engineering  schools,  Mr.  De  Launay 
goes  on  to  say,  are  cutting  out  precisely  these  subjects  on  the 
ground  that  their  omission  is  a  step  toward  democracy.  Thus 
students  graduate  from  these  schools  who  are  "  quite  incapable 
of  asking  in  a  foreign  factory  what  is  the  horse-power  of  an 
engine  or  the  tonnage  of  a  furnace."  Why  not  suppress  exam- 
inations altogether,  he  asks,  and  admit  by  lot  ?  American 
schools  have  not  yet  reached  this  point,  and  the  advocates  of 
the  older  education  are  hoping  that  they  may  never  attain  it. 


COOL  JUDGMENTS  OF  AN  "  AMERICAN " 

OPERA 

WITH  REDSKINS  on  the  boards  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  and  the  New  Theater,  primitive  emotions 
patriotically  labeled  "  American  "  might  seem  to  have 
the  right  of  way.  Critics  might  for  once  let  patriotism  have 
full  swing  and  raise  a  chorus  of  praise  over  home-grown  opera 
that  will  deliver  us  from  the  foreign 
thrall.  So  many  might  think,  but  if 
any  thought  thus  about  Victor  Herbert's 
Indian  opera,  "Natoma,"  their  confi- 
dence was  misplaced.  The  critics  in 
this  case  have  taken  the  role  of  the 
passengers  in  the  old  Western  days  who 
sometimes  repulsed  the  redskins  who 
tried  to  board  the  stage.  Thus  Mr. 
Gilman,  of  Harpers  Weekly,  calls  the 
construction  of  the  book  of  this  opera 
"amateurish  in  the  last  degree,"  with 
its  literary  form  "  inci-edibly  fatuous 
and  inane. "  Mr.  Parker,  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  agrees  with  him,  with  the 
damning  inclusion  of  the  music  too. 
"  From  beginning  to  end,  equally  in  text 
and  music,  '  Natoma '  is  an  utterly 
mediocre  opera,"  he  asserts.  We  do 
not,  however,  find  the  guns  of  the 
daily  press  trained  with  so  much  vio- 
lence on  this  work  labeled  "  American. " 
The  Sun,  Eveiiing  Post,  and  Tribune 
find  many  things  to  commend  in  Mr. 
Herbert's  score,  while  Philadelphia, 
which  enjoyed  the  honor  of  its  first 
performance  on  any  stage,  was  quite 
lyrical  in  its  praise.  The  Sun  gives 
this  survey  of  the  story : 

"  The  heroine  is  an  Indian  girl  who 
serves  and  loves  Barbara,  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  a  Spanish  gentleman. 
Of  course  others  love  her  too.  One  is 
Alvarado,  a  young  Spaniard,  who  is 
rejected  once  in  the  first  act  and  again 
in  the  second— this  time  in  a  pictur- 
esque dance  in  which  the  placing  of 
the  man's  hat  upon  the  woman's  head 
signifies  acceptance.  The  second  adorer 
is  Paul  Merrill,  an  American  naval 
ofl[icer.     Since  he  is  the  tenor  he  is  of 

course  the  successful  suitor.  There  is  ahalfbreed,  Castro,  who 
admires  Natoma,  but  is  repulsed  by  her  and  therefore  must 
have  revenge. 

"  The  first  act  is  taken  up  with  the  introduction  of  these  per- 
sons, with  the  highly  ceremonious  return  of  Barbara  from 
school,  the  rejection  of  her  unwelcome  suitor  and  Natoma's, 
the  laying  of  a  plot  by  the  half-breed  for  Alvarado  to  abduct 
the  Spanish  girl,  and  the  confession  of  love  between  her  and 
the  naval  officer.  In  addition  to  these  incidents  we  learn  the 
story  of  Natoma  and  her  tribe,  of  the  amulet  she  wears,  of  her 
love  for  Paul,  and  of  her  knowledge  that  Barbara  will  be  her 
successful  rival. 

"  In  the  second  act  there  is  a  fete  in  a  public  square.  There 
is  a  deal  of  bustle  and  stage  spectacle.  The  vaqueros  enter 
and  sing.  The  sailor  lover  enters  and  sings.  There  is  a  Car- 
mencita  dance  on  a  table.  There  is  the  hat  dance  with  the  re- 
jection of  Alvarado.  Then  the  act  finally  comes  to  Hecuba. 
Castro  challenges  all  comers  to  meet  him  in  the  '  ancient  dag- 
ger dance. '  Natoma  accepts.  They  dance  a  very  creepy  kind 
of  melodramatic  dance,  and  meanwhile  Alvarado  makes  open 
preparations  before  several  hundred  people  to  carry  off  Barbara 
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"  Sacrificing  all  attempts  at  beauty  for  tlie  sake  of 
the  make-up,"  says  Mr.  Finck,  "she  succeeded  in 
creating  a  good  ilhision  of  an  Indian  girl." 


from  the  front  of  the  stage  right  under  her  father's  nose. 
When  he  is  quite  ready  Natoma  rushes  by  Castro  and  stabs  the 
wicked  but  foolish  Alvarado,  who  promptly  dies.  Thereupon 
much  choral  excitement  results.  It  is  checked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  priest,  who  invites  Natoma  to  accept  the  sanctuary 
of  the  old  mission  church.  There  being  no  police  in  sight  she 
promenades  into  the  church  unhindered. 

"  In  the  third  act  Natoma  (inside  the  church)  determines  to 
rejoin  her  people  and  wreak  much  vengeance.  The  priest. 
Father  Peralta,  persuades  her  that  love  is  better  and  that  it 

will  unite  her  in  the  hereafter  to  her 
dear  Barbara,  who  never  did  her  any 
harm  except  to  take  away  the  man  she 
loved.  Thereupon  Natoma  determines 
to  become  a  nun,  and  presently  to  the 
accompaniment  of  much  choral  music 
joins  a  white  sisterhood  of  female 
chorus  singers.  And  that  concludes 
the  entertainment." 

The  critics,  equally  with  the  public, 
struggle  with  the  idea  that  Mr.  Her- 
bert is  mainly  known  to  us  as  a  com- 
poser of  comic  opera.  Mr,  Krehbiel 
thinks  he  "  has  succeeded  better  than 
we  could  have  wished  at  times  in  di- 
vorcing himself  from  himself."     For— 

"  He  is  not  the  care-free,  happy  mel- 
odist that  he  used  to  be  in  his  best 
operettas,  but  an  opera-maker  of  the 
modern  type  who  relies  upon  his  orches- 
tra ;  upon  themes  harmonized  and  or- 
chestrated to  give  color,  life,  and 
meaning  to  persons  and  situations  not 
deserving  of  so  much  painstaking  skill 
and  so  much  learned  craftsmanship. 
He  applies  local  color  when  he  thinks 
it  wijl  be  effective.  He  uses  Indian 
themes  to  give  vitality  to  his  heroine, 
and  he  does  it  so  well  that,  aided  by 
the  skill  of  Miss  Garden  in  character- 
ization, he  makes  Natoma  (who,  we 
neglected  to  state,  goes  to  a  nunnery 
at  the  end)  a  figure  of  considerable  in- 
terest. He  indulges  in  exotic  or  eso- 
teric harmonies  when  the  need  of  some- 
thing unusual  seizes  upon  him,  and 
shows  that  here,  too,  his  is  anything 
but  a  'prentice  hand.  He  tries,  and 
generally  with  success,  to  avoid  the 
frivolities  of  the  manner  which  he  has 
employed  in  his  popular  stage  pieces, 
but  he  does  not  once  swing  himself  up  to 
a  sustained  and  passionate  cantilena." 


Mr.  Finck  in  The  Evening  Post  seems 
to  take  pride  in  Mr.  Herbert's  conservatism,  for  he  finds  the 
composer  "  needs  no  outlandish  instruments  or  Debussyan  dis- 
sonances to  give  variety  and  piquancy  to  his  score."    Further : 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  few  bars  of  weird  harmonic  pro- 
gressions, first  heard  when  Natoma  tells  of  the  famine  her 
ancestors  had  to  endure,  there  is  nothing  to  shock  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  most  conservative.  This  is  one  of  the  recurring 
themes  in  the  opera,  a  characteristically  mournful  suggestion 
of  the  fate  of  the  Indian  race.  There  are  other  leading  motives, 
including  one  for  Natovui's  fate,  which  is  heard  many  times 
throughout  the  opera,  and  afterward  haunts  the  memory.  Puc- 
cini made  a  great  mistake  in  virtually  abandoning  in  his  '  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West '  the  system  of  leading  motives  which  had 
served  him  so  well  in  '  Boheme, '  '  Tosca, '  and  '  Butterfly. '  Not 
only  do  these  recurring  melodies  or  harmonic  themes  help  to 
individualize  a  character,  but  they  satisfy  the  natural  desire 
for  hearing  a  good  thing  over  and  over  again,  which  usually 
finds  its  expression  in  the  demands  for  '  encores, '  of  which  there 
were  several  last  night,  one  of  them  being  granted.  It  should 
be  added  that  Herbert  does  not  use  his  leading  motives  in  the 
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■complex  polyphonic  manner  of  Wagner  and  Humperdinck,  but 
in  the  simpler  way  used  in  '  Carmen'  and  '  Tosca, '  and  employed, 
before  Wagner,  by  Weber,  in  one  instance  even  by  Gretry,  who 
died  in  1813,  the  year  of  Wagner's  birth.  It  is  ridiculous  not 
to  use  recurring  themes  to-day,  provided  the  composer  has  the 
power,  which  Victor  Herbert  certainly  has,  of  creating  motives 
that  are  characteristic  and  stand  repetition." 

Mr.  Oilman,  in  Harper's  Weekly,  "  knows  no  touchstone 
whereby  to  estimate  a  piece  of  art  save  that  which  is  furnished 

by  work  of  the  first  order." 
Adding : 

"A  light-hearted  com- 
mentator has  said  that,  '  for 
an  American  opera,'  '  Na- 
toma  '  is  very  good  indeed. 
But  it  is  not  by  comparing 
it  with  other  '  American 
operas  '  that  '  Natoma  ' 
should  be  appraised,  but  by 
comparing  it  with  operas 
produced  by  important  con- 
temporary foreigners.  A 
parochial  or  merely  patriotic 
standard  in  art  matters  is  no 
standard  at  all.  It  may  well 
be  (tho  I  do  not  say  it  is) 
that,  in  comparison  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Nevin's  'Poia, '  or 
Mr.  Converse's  '  Pipe  of 
Desire,'  or  Mr.  Paine's 
'  Azara, '  or  Mr.  Damrosch's 
'  Scarlet  Letter,'  '  Natoma  ' 
is  of  conspicuous  eminence. 
But  how  does  it  compare 
with  Mascagni's  '  Iris,'  with 
D'Albert's  '  Tiefland,'  with 
Puccini's  '  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West,'  with  Charpentier's 
'Louise,'  with  Humper- 
dinck's  '  Konigskinder  '  (to 
leave  such  unique  scores  as 
'  Elektra  '  and  '  Pelleas  et 
Melisande  '  quite  out  of  the 
question)?  The  answer  must  be  that  it  compares  but  poorly. 
None  of  the  operas  I  have  alleged  is  a  masterpiece,  none  is 
blameless.  But  as  a  whole  they  represent  the  best  perform- 
ances of  contemporary  European  opera-makers ;  and  it  is  be- 
side them,  as  a  class,  that  '  Natoma  '  should  be  measured.  In 
each  of  the  scores  I  have  named  there  is  some  distinguishing 
quality,  some  characterizing  excellence,  some  element  of 
vitality — even  the  derivative  Humperdinck  wins  us  by  the  naive 
charm  of  his  melodic  thought.  But '  Natoma  '  leaves  no  positive 
impression  in  the  mind.  It  lacks  individuality,  originality, 
ideas — and  no  music  has  value  unless  it  possesses  one  at  least 
of  these  merits." 

Mr.  Parker  in  The  Transcript  rounds  us  up  on  the  score  of 
patriotism  with  the  implication  that  where  opera  is  concerned 
an  American  work  is  apt  to  come  in  for  too  much  critical  cod- 
dling.    He  writes: 

"  There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  why  an  opera  written  by 
an  American  composer  upon  an  American  subject,  to  be  sung 
in  English,  should  not  be  heard,  seen,  and  judged  like  any  other 
new  opera.  Nobody  listens  to  music  by  Mr.  Loeffler  or  Mr. 
Chadwick  or  Mr.  Converse  in  the  concert-room  with  any  other 
predispositions  and  standards  than  he  brings  to  the  music  of 
European  composers  of  like  rank.  Pleasure,  not  patriotism,  is 
the  motive  that  sends  audiences  to  the  opera-house  and  the  con- 
cert-hall. If  the  music,  operatic,  programmatic,  or  absolute, 
that  American  composers  write  must  be  packed  in  the  pink 
cotton-wool  of  allowances,  if  we  must  view  it  through  a  glass 
case  of  pretense  wherein  we  feign  to  find  the  reflections  of 
merits  that  it  does  not  possess,  then  it  is  a  sham  and  a  weak- 
ling, a  mere  toy  of  well-meaning  but  undiscriminating  '  crank- 
ery. '  Music  by  American  composers  stands  firmly  on  its  own 
legs  in  the  concert-room.  .  .  .  It  is  a  vain  hypocrisy  to  pretend 
that  an  opera  is  good,  when  it  is  obviously  mediocre  or  worse, 
because  it  is  labeled  American.  To  do  so  is  really  insulting 
and  not  encouraging  to  the  composer  and  the  librettist  that 
have  written  the  opera,  to  the  players  and  the  theater." 


VICTUK    ilEiUlKKT, 

Tlie  composer  of  "  Natoma,"  who  is 
said  "to  have  succeeded  better  than 
we  could  have  wished  at  times  in 
divorcing  himself  from  himself." 


BAITING   A  JEWISH   PLAYWRIGHT 

ONE  OF  THOSE  tempestuous  scenes  ordinarily  devoted 
to  teapots  has  just  been  enacted  in  the  Theatre  Frangais 
in  'Paris.  This  particular  storm,  that  drove  a  play 
from  the  boards  of  the  greatest  theater  in  the  world,  was  an 
incongruous  mixture  of  Jew-baiting  and  outcries  against  the 
latest  eccentricity  in  women's  skirts.  The  French  call  the  lat- 
ter the  "  jupe-calotte,'' 
but  by  us  the  style  is 
better  understood  as 
of  the  order  of  the 
"  harem."  The  victim  of 
the  popular  fury  is  Mr. 
Henry  Bernstein,  the 
successful  dramatist 
whose  plays  under  their 
English  names  of  "The 
Thief"  and  "Samson" 
achieved  considerable 
success  on  the  stage  in 
America  as  well  as 
France.  The  Comedie 
Frangaise  had  produced 
his  latest  work,  named 
"  Apres  Moi  "  ;  but  he  is 
a  Jew,  and  the  fact  that 
the  national  playhouse 
had  undertaken  to  bring 
out  his  play  inflamed 
the  passions  of  certain 
royalists  called  "  Came- 
lots  du  roi."  This  group 
has  for  its  chief  actor 
Leon  Daudet,  son  of 
the  novelist,  who  has 
thought  the  matter  suffi- 
ciently important  for 
several  duels.  The  inti- 
mations of  trouble  came 
when  a  Madame  Provost 
in  the  play,  wearing  the 
jupe-calotfe,  uttered  the  word  "  irreparable  "  in  the  course  of 
one  of  her  lines.  A  voice  cried  out,  "That  which  is  irreparable 
is  to  be — a  Jew."  Shortly  afterward  the  words  "Deserter! 
Deserter !  "  were  shouted  from  the  audience.  These  were  accu- 
sations hurled  at  the  dramatist  based  upon  a  letter  printed  in 
the  papers  and  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  kim  some 
years  ago,  confessing  himself  a  deserter  from  the  Army.  The 
outcries  were  garnished  by  a  flight  of  pigeons,  released  from 
the  galleries.  All  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  evening  were 
promptly  arrested.  Even  a  woman  who  ventured  to  bestow 
audible  pity  upon  the  "  poor  beasts !  "  was  arrested  as  a  "colom- 
bophile. " 

The  letter  upon  which  opposition  to  Bernstein  is  based  was 
written  by  him  to  Urhain  Gohier  in  1900.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"You  will,  no  doubt,  consider  my  letter  unusual.  So  much 
the  worse!  It  relates  to  matters  which  I  have  been  anxious 
for  a  long  time  to  communicate  to  you. 

"  I  am  twenty-four  years  old.  I  am  a  deserter  from  the 
Army,  and  I  boast  of  it.  I  deserted  at  the  seven-months'  serv- 
ice— seven  extraordinary  months  which  cost  me  money  first  of 
all,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  when  my  money  was  all  gone. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  need  I  ?  that  the  majority  of  my  com- 
manders were  forgers  and  masters  of  villainy.  I  escaped  to 
Brussels. 

"To  finish  with  my  personal  matters  I  wish  to  tell  you  that 
the  whole  of  my  youth  was  devoted  to  the  most  hollow  of 
marriages 

"  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  look  upon  my  addressing  you  as  a 


HENRY    BERNSTEIN, 

The  playwright,  whose  drama  was  forced 
from  the  stage  of  the  Comedie  Franijaise 
for  the  probable  reason  that  he  is  a  Jew 
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piece  of  empty  politeness,  nor  an  example  of  the  extreme  push- 
ing- which  is  not  among  the  least  faults  of  my  coreligionists, 
who  are  intruders  into  all  domains." 

The  play  was  first  produced  on  February  20.  As  it  reappeared 
on  the  bill  of  the  Francaise  disturbances  were  repeated  until  it' 
was  voluntarily  withdrawn  by  its  author  on  March  3.     Mean- 


A    COUNTRY    HOUsE    UEsICiiNED    BV     MR.    CARRKRE. 
"From  the  grounds  one  would  declare  that  the  house  was  built  chiefly  as  an  ornament  to  the  out-of-doors  scene." 

time  Mr.  Leon  Daudet  fought  two  duels  as  the  outcome  of  his 
expressions  on  the  subject  in  his  paper  L^ Action  Franqaise. 
In  one  of  these  he  encountered  Georges  Claretie,  whose  action 
was  in  defense  of  his  father's  honor,  whom  Mr.  Daudet  had 
insulted.  Mr.  Jules  Claretie  is  director  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
(jaise.  The  New  York  Times  has  a  jaunty  editorial  containing 
some  philosophical  reflections  upon  this  event  from  an  American 
standpoint.     Thus : 


have  been  as  conspicuous  in  French  drama  as  they  have  been 
in  the  drama  of  all  countries.     Going  on : 

''  Need  we  mention  Rachel,  Bernhardt,  Offenbach,  Halevy  ? 
Scarcely,  for  to  make  a  list  of  distinguished  French  actors, 
dramatists,  composers  who  have  triumphed  on  the  French  stage 
would  take  much  time  and  require  a  great  deal  of  space.  Anti- 
Semitism  is  the  only  explana- 
tion of  the  rejection  of  '  Apres 
Moi, '  and  it  is,  of  course,  no  ex- 
planation at  all.  Such  uprisings 
in  France  can  be  explained  only 
by  the  volatile  spirits,  the  un- 
certain temper,  and  the  in- 
grained unreasonableness  of  a 
conspicuous  but  not  really  rep- 
resentative kind  of  Frenchmen. 
'  Thermidor  '  was  howled  down 
at  the  Comedie  in  the  same  way 
for  alleged  political  reasons,  yet 
'  Thermidor  '  contained  as  little 
political  offense  as  '  Les  Deux 
Orphelines. '  It  was  Sardou  al- 
most at  his  dullest,  and  was 
saved  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
simply  by  the  amazing  skill  of 
Coquelin  in  making  bricks  with- 
out straw. 

"  If  '  Apres  Moi  '  had  been 
rejected  for  ethical  or  moral, 
or  even  artistic  reasons,  we 
should  have  taken  the  incident 
as  an  indication  of  regeneration. 
Judging  by  the  reviews  it  is  a 
harsh,  torturesome  play,  treat- 
ing cynically  of  social  relations, 
and  compounded  of  adultery, 
ingratitude,  dishonesty,  selfish- 
ness, tinctured,  for  the  sake  of 
comic  relief,  with  an  exhibition 
of  buoyant  depravity.  But 
ethically  and  artistically, 
'  Apres  Moi  '  has  proved  satisfying,  which  is  why  we  feel  sure 
it  will  be  restored  before  long  to  the  repertory  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais. " 


W 


"  The  sudden  withdrawal  of  a  new  play  from  the  stage  of  any 
theater  in  this  country  would  be  taken  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  failure.  No  managerial  explanation  to  the  contrary  would 
avail.  But  they  do  these  things  differently  in  France.  We 
have  rowdies  here,  but  no  camelots  dii  roi,  and  if  any  represent- 
atives of  the  lawless  tried  to  disturb  a  performance  of  a  play 
they  would  be  supprest,  partly  by  efficient  police,  largely  by 
the  opposition  of  playgoers  in  general  to  rude  conduct  in  thea- 
ters. We  do  not  even  hiss  plays  here.  If  we  do  not  like  them 
we  avoid  them,  and  advise  our  acquaintances  to  do  the  same. 
Frequently  a  friend,  thus  advised,  goes  to  see  the  play  and  de- 
clares that  he  likes  it.  Such  is  human  nature  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Yet  they  say  that  human  nature  is  the  same  all 
over  the  world. 

"  In  London  noisy  mobs  sometimes  take  possession  of  the 
theaters.  Many  perfectly  harmless  plays  are  hooted.  But 
London  theaters  have  had  no  riots  like  those  in  the  esteemed 
House  of  Moliare  during  the  performances  of  '  Apres  Moi,'  by 
Henry  Bernstein.  Fish-horns,  bells,  and  motor-car  horns  are 
barred  in  London  theaters,  except  on  the  stage,  where  they  are 
used  sparingly.  In  Paris  the  disturbance  is  due  to  the  settled 
conviction  of  some  persons  who  were  born  to  make  mischief 
that  Bernstein  should  never  have  been  admitted  to  the  stage  of 
the  Theatre  Francais.  Nevertheless,  he  will  be  established 
there  before  long.  The  pretended  objection  to  Bernstein  is  that 
he  has  a  bad  past,  that  he  once  deserted  from  the  Army.  This 
deceives  nobody.  The  spirit  governing  this  outbreak  is  the 
spirit  of  anti-Semitism." 

To  carry  that  spirit  into  the  theater  in  any  country  seems 
preposterous,  says  the  writer  in  The    Times,  because  the  Jews 


CARRERE'S   CIVIC  SPIRIT 

'HILE  NEW  YORK  presents  brilliant  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  the  talent  of  her  sons,  the 
death  of  John  M.  Carrere,  after  a  collision  between 
his  taxicab  and  a  trolley-car,  leads  one  writer  to  remark  that 
the  city  seems  prodigal  in  her  waste  of  the  very  lives  she  needs 
to  foster.  And  he  built  his  own  monument,  we  are  reminded, 
in  helping  to  beautify  in  his  life  the  streets  whose  tumultuous 
traffic  caused  his  death.  As  an  architect,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  he  had  probably  no  superior  in  this  countrj',  and  few 
equals.  "  In  imagination  and  variety  of  talent  he  fairly  rivaled 
the  late  Stanford  White,  but  he  was  a  man  of  larger  civic  in- 
fluence than  Mr.  White,  of  higher  aims,  and  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  city."  The  most  important  work 
of  his  firm  is  the  new  $7,000,000  Public  Library,  in  Bryant 
Park,  which  will  have  its  opening  the  coming  spring.  The 
New  Theater,  important  college  buildings  at  Yale,  Cornell,  and 
Hamilton  besides  notable  specimens  of  domestic  architecture 
are  also  the  creation  of  the  firm  he  headed.  Something  of  the 
guiding  principle  of  Mr.  Carrere's  work  may  be  seen  in  a  lec- 
ture he  once  gave  before  the  Architectural  League  on  "  Re- 
modeling Cities. "  He  said,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post : 

"  In  our  cities,  and  in  fact  in  our  whole  mode  of  life,  we  sepa- 
rate work  from  pleasure,  the  practical  from  the  beautiful,  in- 
stead of  blending  them  as  is  so  skilfully  done  by  the  older 
nations  of  the  world.  A  street  is  apt  to  be  nothing  but  a 
thoroughfare,  so  that  we  must  go  and  come  and  travel  upon  it 
without  enjoyment,  which  we  must  seek  elsewhere  at  given 
points  laid  aside  for   this   particular    purpose.      In  the  same 
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manner  we  do  not  combine  work  and  pleasure  sufficiently,  with 
the  result  that  both  our  work  and  our  pleasures  are  strenuous 
in  character  and  often  become  excesses. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  our  streets  should  not  be  thorough- 
fares, and  breathing-spaces,  and  pleasure-grounds  all  in  one. 
Neither  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  get  as  much 
pleasure  in  traveling  through  our  streets  during  working  hours 
as  at  other  times.  The  beauty  of  a  street  induces  beauty  in 
buildings  and  adds  beauty  to  life,  whereas  the  confusion  of 
streets  and  jumble  of  buildings  that  surround  us  in  our  Ameri- 
can cities  contribute  nothing  valuable  to  life  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  sadly  disturb  our  peace  of  mind  and  destroy  that  repose 
within  us  which  is  the  true  basis  of  all  contentment. 

"  There  is  hardly  a  practical  solution  of  a  single  municipal 
development  which  is  presented  that  can  not  be  made  less  ex- 
pensive within  a  very  few  years  by  the  development  of  the 
artistic  side  and  possibilities  of  the  problem,  whether  by 
creating  entirely  new  civic  centers,  whether  by  adding  to  the 
beauty  and  attractiveness  of  these  centers,  and  thereby  en- 
hancing the  value  of  property  and  increasing  the  tax  levy,  or 
whether  only  by  making  an  improvement  which  is  permanent 
and  capable  of  indefinite  development,  so  that  the  first  cost  is 
not  an  absolute  waste  of  money. 

"  The  principal  reason  for  the  great  waste  of  artistic  oppor- 
tunity in  municipal  development,  and  some  other  lines  of  de- 
velopment, is  without  question  due  to  the  fact  that  the  engi- 
neer, and  not  the  architect,  has  been  the  master  mind  which 
has  conceived  and  executed  the  projects.  The  engineer's  point 
of  view  is  strictly  quantitative.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
we,  the  artists  who  compose  this  league,  and  to  whom  the  pub- 
lic looks  for  inspiration,  should  see  to  it  that  the  architect  in 
this  sense,  and  not  the  engineer,  should  be  the  guiding  spirit 
in  the  future  growth  and  development  of  our  great  cities." 

There  is  unquestionably  something  of  this  civic  spirit  breath- 
ing through  his,  conception  of  urban  architecture,  discernible 
also  in  his  designs  for  fine  country  residences.  Independently 
of  the  excellence  of  their  buildings,  points  out  a  writer  in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  the  firm  of  Carrere  &  Hastings  were  among 
the  first  of  American  architects  to  insist  on  the  importance  of 
a  landscape  setting  which  should  harmonize  with  the  villa. 
Thus : 

"  They  made  their  grounds  and  gardens  an  integral  part  of 
the  design.  From  the  grounds  one  would  declare  that  the  house 
was  built  chiefly  as  an  ornament  to  the  out-of-doors  scene ; 
from  the  house  he  might  be  equally  confident  that  the  grounds 
were  intended  solely  to  enhance  the  building.  Laurel-in-the- 
Pines  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  is  a  French  chateau  enclosing  three 
sides  of  a  court  surrounded  by  open  grounds  which  reveal  the 
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A   tiiaa  of  large  civic  influence  exprest  in 
New  York's  architecture. 


THE    NEW    YORK    HOUSE    OF    MR.    ELIHU    ROOT. 

Most  of  the  town  houses  built  by  Carrere  ami  Hastings,  says  a  critic,  "are  such  a  vivid  contrast  to 
the  dawdy,  brown-stone  gingerbread  of  tlieir  neighbors  that  the  general  effect  is  startling." 


splendid  proportions  o'f  the  design;  but  at  'Blairsden, '  the 
residence  of  C.  Ledyard  Blair  at  Peapack,  N.  J.,  for  a  house  of 
much  less  pretentious  character  a  different  and  more  adroit  use 
of  landscape  gardening  has  been  used  with  equal  success.  On 
one  side  of  the  house,  which  has  otherwise  the  effect  of  a  com- 
fortably rambling  structure,  is  an  entrance  framed  in  pilasters 
embracinj?  two  stories  and  carrying  a  pediment  which  rests  for 
a  background  against  a  slope  of  roof  with  chimneys  and  gables 
rising      beyond.       Seen 

from  the  farther  end  of  i 

a  long  pool,  an  avenue 
of  fine  trees,  narrowing 
in  perspective  on  each 
side  of  the  shining 
water,  frames  the  pil- 
asters and  pediment  of 
the  entrance  with  a 
dignity  and  sweetness 
which  the  eighteenth- 
century  Englishmen 
would  have  termed 
'ravishing.'  This  is  the 
dramatic  episode  in  a 
scheme  of  house  and 
grounds  otherwise  placid 
enough.  But  the  total 
design  briefly  hinted  in 
this  entrance  framed  in 
foliage  and  not  carried 
out  in  the  rest  of  the 
building  comes  to  full 
expression  in  another 
villa  belonging  to  that 
same  year,  1898,  the  res- 
idence of  Mrs.  Richard 
Gambril  at  Newport, 
which  for  a  certain  dis- 
tinction   of    grace     and 

delicacy,  coupled  with  breadth  and  nobility  of  proportion,  is 
hardly  equaled  in  the  other  work  of  these  gentlemen.  It  is  be- 
fore such  subtle  qualities  as  these  in  abuilding  that  the  reviewer 
must  realize  the  limitations  of  language  as  compared  to  the 
simple  expedient  of  illustrations.  With  a  picture  one  sees  at 
a  glance.  Text  is  merely,  in  such  an  instance,  the  long  pointer 
of  the  lecturer."' 

Like  the  other  distinguished  firm  of  which  Mr.  White  was  a 

member,  the  firm  of  Carrere  &  Hastings  looked  to  France  for 

the    inspiration   for   their  work.      They   selected  the  French 

Renaissance  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  are 

told,  "  as  best  suited  to  the  general  purposes 

of  American  architecture,  because  it  marked, 

roughly  speaking,  the  end  of  the  architectural 

development  of  the  Renaissance."     Further: 


"  To  this  period  belonged  the  finest  type  of 
domestic  architecture  in  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  it  was  believed  by 
these  two  young  artists,  not  in  any  spirit  of 
pedantry,  that  it  was  possible  to  resume  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance  where  it  had  ceased 
developing  in  France  and  to  carry  it  on  to 
more  complete  fruition  in  America.  There 
were  more  than  accidental  or  arbitrary  rea- 
sons for  adopting  this  course.  The  character 
of  the  French  architecture  of  the  period 
chosen  was  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  these  two  architects  were 
presently  to  turn  it.  The  French  Renaissance 
had  outworn  its  eccentricities  during  the 
previous  century.  It  had  sown  its  wild  oats 
of  pretentious  and  generally  comfortless  pal- 
aces ;  it  was  ready  to  adapt  itself  to  a  less 
grandiose  but  a  much  more  agreeable  manner 
of  domestic  architecture.  The  buildings  of 
this  period,  without  losing  the  charm  and  the 
distinction  of  the  older  chateaux,  had  an  inti- 
macy which  those  had  lacked.  And  when  we 
consider  what,  fifty  years  ago,  the  retired 
merchant  built  for  a  country  house,  a  villa, 
or  even  a  town  house,  the  justice  of  this  se- 
lection will  be  at  once  apparent." 
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ANTONIO  FOGAZZARO 

THE  NAME  of  Antonio  Fogazzaro  might  mean  much 
less  to  us  now  were  it  not  for  his  novel,  "II  Santo." 
Religious  Italy  shuddered  with  horror  when  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1906,  but  they  have  recovered  from  their  dismay,  and 
when  his  death  was  announced  on  March  7,  "  cardinals  and 
bishops,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Italian's  writings  were  con- 
sidered unorthodox,"  says  a  Vicenza  dispatch, 
"sent  expressions  of  grief  and  condolence." 
These  were  accompanied  by  similar  messages 
from  the  King  and  Premier  Luzzati. 

"  II  Santo  "  depicted  the  fate  of  a  devout  and 
zealous  Catholic,  modeled  after  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  who  undertakes  reform  within  the 
Church  and  encounters  the  opposition  of  the 
hierarchy.  It  was  placed  upon  the  Index,  and 
its  author  bent  to  the  will  of  the  Pope.  But 
his  book  had  gone  forth  and  its  impetus  is  said 
to  have  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  effort 
made  to  silence  it.  It  was  translated  into 
many  languages  and  has  been  widely  read  here 
in  America.  After  the  storm  of  criticism 
died  down,  the  best  minds  in  Italy  gradually 
reacted  in  the  author's  favor,  and  "  testified 
publicly  to  their  sincere  admiration  for  the 
brave  poet."  In  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
some  facts  concerning  "  II  Santo  "  and  its  re- 
ception by  the  world  are  thus  recalled : 

"  '  II  Santo  '   was  the  most  eagerly  awaited, 
and   has   been  the   most  discust,    of    modern 
Italian  novels.      Of  its  gifted  author  critics 
have  exprest  the  strangest  and  most  contra- 
dictory   opinions.      To  some'  of  them  he  is  a 
genius,  to  others  a  lunatic,  an  idealist — all  be- 
cause, to  quote  one  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
'  his  book  dealt  with  a  delicate  religious  topic, 
and  because  the  author  was  an  upright  man 
who  lived  and  fought  for  his  opinions,  without  troubling  him- 
self as  to  whether  his  name  became  popular  or  not.'     In  art, 
as  in  his  private  life,  he  was  a  lonely  man,  a  philosopher  who 
thought,  worked,  and  dreamed. 

"  He  was  a  Catholic  and  believed  in  a  future  life,  but  was  no 
bigot.  .  .  .  More  tolerance,  good  sense,  greater  honesty,  were 
needed,  he  thought ;  great  luminaries  of  the  Church  must  not 
burn  dimly. 

"  Fogazzaro  of  ten  put  his  finger  on  the  sore  spot;  hence  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if,  at  this  importunate  contact,  wails 
were  heard  on  all  sides;  and  since  his  observations,  tho  crude, 
were  never  partizan,  he  was  often  assailed  by  both  clericals 
and  liberals. 

"  Fogazzaro  did  not  improvise  his  works.  He  waited  months 
to  publish  '  II  Santo.'  The  second  half  was  written  almost  en- 
tirely in  Rome,  during  a  period  of  poetic  inspiration ;  but  the 
first  part  cost  him  much  fatigue. 

"'I  worked  very  conscientiously,'  he  confided  to  friends. 
'  There  are  chapters  which  I  have  rewritten  I  know  not  how 
many  times.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  correct  my  work,  to 
make  my  scrawls  intelligible;  I  prefer  to  rewrite  them.  One 
day,  after  some  months,  I  wished  to  take  up  the  second  chapter 
of  "  II  Santo  "  to  copy  it,  but  I  found  myself  lost  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  corrections,  words  written  on  top  of  other  words, 
changes,  arabesques,  a  veritable  disaster.  Searching  in  the 
drawers  of  my  writing-desk  I  found  a  copy  of  the  famous 
chapter,  rewritten  some  months  before.  Ah,  what  joy !  That 
day  I  seemed  truly  happy,  as  in  my  youth,  when  I  was  allowed 
to  devote  myself  to  literature.'  " 

This  Italian  writer  began  his  public  career  as  a  lawyer,  tho 
he  did  not  follow  the  profession  assiduously  or  long.  He  was 
born  a  poet,  and  his  father,  unlike  the  conventional  practical 


■     ANTONIO   FOGAZZARO, 

Whose  novel  was  placed  upon  the 
Index,  but  whose  death  called  forth 
expressions  of  grief  from  cardinals  and 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


parent,  was  won  over  to  this  conviction  after  his  son  produced 
a  somewhat  melancholy  effusion  called  "  Miranda."  A  volume 
of  lyrics  inspired  by  his  native  countryside,  and  "Malombra," 
a  "  romance  somewhat  uncertain  in  touch,  but  full  of  original 
situations,"  came  next.  Then  a  work  which  created  a  stir, 
"  Daniele  Cortis,  "  in  which  "  figured  a  proud  fighter,  humble 
before  God,  but  rebellious  toward  mankind,  and  of  a  quite 
special  morality."  Following  this  came  "The  Mystery  of  a 
Poet,"  a  philosophical  romance;  "Piccolo 
Mondo  Modern©  "  (The  Sinner),  "  one  of  the 
strongest  novels  of  modern  times,"  and  finally 
"II  Santo."  "  The  Saint  "  raised  all  sorts  of 
questions : 

"  '  Was  there  need  of  a  saint  ?  '  said  one. 
'No,  for  no  one  wants  one.  And  how  is  it 
possible  to  reconcile  the  ideas  of  this  saint, 
always  a  medieval  penitent,  with  the  ideas  of 
modern  democracy  ?  What  signification  can 
the  cave  of  a  saint  have  to-day  ?  What  stage 
of  progress  can  it  signify  in  the  life  of  relig- 
ious sentiment  ?  What  influence  can  it  have 
upon  the  world  ?  '  " 

The  dispatches  from  Venice  which  announced 
Fogazzaro's  end  also  tell  of  these  affecting 
scenes : 

"  An  hour  before  death  came,  Fogazzaro 
murmured  to  a  nun  who  was  nursing  him, 
'  Bring  me  the  last  communion.'  A  Fran- 
ciscan monk  entered,  and  Fogazzaro's  wife, 
daughters,  and  other  relatives,  and  friends 
knelt  at  the  bedside.  The  grief  of  the  others 
noticeably  affected  the  dying  man,  who,  pla- 
cing a  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  daughter 
Maria,  said: 

"  '  Do  not  be  afraid.  I  asked,  myself,  for  the 
last  communion. ' 

"  It  was  too  late,  however;  for,  as  he  spoke, 
the  man  who  in  his  writings  had  so  frequently 
given  offense  to  the  Vatican  lapsed  into  uncon- 
sciousness, and  the  only  office  left  to  the  monk 
was  that  of  administering  extreme  unction. 

"  Again,  just  before  the  last,  there  was  a  flash  of  conscious- 
ness, when  Fogazzaro  asked  if  the  sun  were  rising,  and  begged 
those  about  him  to  open  wide  the  windows  of  the  room,  that 
he  might  see  the  light  once  more  before  he  died.  The  lights 
were  lowered,  and  the  window-shades  raised,  but  before  the 
sun  came  in  the  author  had  lapsed  into  a  state  of  coma,  and  the 
end  came  at  5 : 20  o'clock." 


STUDYING  THE  IMMIGRANT  AT  HOME 


T! 


^O  TAKE  a  trip  to  Eastern  Europe  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  toiler  in  Pittsburg  may  seem  a  roundabout 
route,  but  we  are  told  that  it  has  reached  the  desired 
result.  A  couple  of  years  ago  a  party  of  college  men  were 
sent  to  the  peasant  districts  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Italy  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to 
spend  a  year  learning  the  language  and  home  habits  of  the 
peoples  who  come  to  us  in  such  numbers,  in  order  that  work 
among  them  here  might  be  carried  on  more  intelligently. 
Among  these  men  who  made  the  journey  to  equip  themselves 
for  the  work  of  Americanizing  and  Christianizing  the  foreigner 
one  is  now  employed  in  the  "  welfare  work  "  inaugurated  by  the 
Westinghouse  Company,  another  has  been  going  up  and  down 
the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  seeking  to  be  of  service 
at  different  points.  Still  another,  Mr.  Harlow  McConnaughey, 
now  connected  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Pittsburg,  gives  in  The 
Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (New  York)  some  ac- 
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count  of  the  practical  results  of  this  mission.  First  of  all  these 
visitors  to  the  home  of  our  immigrants  acquired  a  new  point  of 
view: 

"  The  immigrant  is  not  now  as  formerly  going'  into  the  great 
West  to  reclaim  farm-lands.  He  comes  for  wages,  for  immedi- 
ate returns.  Therefore  he  goes  to  manufacturing  centers.  He 
is  not  city-bred,  and  has  no  education  or  training  to  fit  him  for 
the  change. 

"What  was  well  enough  in  the  small,  open  village  becomes 
unbearable  in  the  tenement  slum.  If  at  home  he  did  not 
know  the  hygienic  value  of  bathing  he  had  the  counterbal- 
ance of  outdoor  life;  if  odds  and  ends  were  tossed  into  the 
backyard,  sunshine  and  chickens  worked  a  natural  remedy ;  if 
he  drank  more  palenka  than  was  good  for  him,  he  was  a  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  the  village  joke  for  a  few  hours,  unprovident  per- 
haps, but  with  no  thought  of  wrongdoing  or  of  having  com- 
mitted a  crime.     His  nature  was  not  outraged. 

"The  change  to  city  life  is  immeasurably  great.  The  mere 
whir  of  our  mills,  the  rush  of  our  street-cars,  the  honking  of 
our  automobiles  bewilder  him  and  try  his  nerves.  But  soon  he 
gets  broken  in,  and  like  most  of  the  American  people  whom 
he  meets  believes  that  familiarity  with  these  externals  of 
city  life  is  the  true  culture  and  meaning  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

"  But  the  old  habits  do  not  work  well  in  the  crowded  mill 
sections  of  Pittsburg  or  Boston.  Rents  are  too  high  to  allow 
private  homes.  Moreover,  few  women,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, come.  Miserable  quarters  are  subdivided  and  sublet. 
Beds  do  double  duty,  the  night-shift  men  crawling  in  when  the 
day-shift  men  crawl  out.  Hard  toil  by  furnaces  make  sweaty 
bodies,  which  by  too  infrequent  bathing  soon  become  rancid. 
The  scraps  thrown  about  as  of  old  often  accumulate  in  the  slum 
and  not  only  outrage  decency,  but  breed  flies  and  disease.  The 
poor  wife  is  deathly  homesick,  dirt  and  smoke  and  cramped 
quarters  are  about  her,  and,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  she  has 
next  to  nothing  to  do  with. 

"  The  foreigner  does  not  look  nice,  he  is  subject  to  typhoid 
and  tuberculosis,  he  lives  wretchedly.  We  think  he  is  low- 
down  in  taste,  with  a  predilection  for  city  slums,  that  he  is  in 
his  very  nature  a  menace  to  our  country.  He  drinks  immoder- 
ately, and  we  see  him  so  often  in  the  hands  of  police  that  we 
count  him  as  half  criminal,  and  our  children  fear  him  as  un-^ 
reasoningly  as  we  feared  the  gipsy. 

"  With  all  this  against  him,  it  is  little  wonder  that  prejudice 
has  grown.     His  language  was  totally  strange  to  us,  so  that 


HAHLOW    MCONNAUGHEV, 

Who  declares  that  if  the  immigrant 
but  sees  liberty,  politeness,  and  man- 
hood embodied  he  will  respond. 
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COMING   TO    KNOW    THE    IMMIGRANT. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  who  come  into  real  touch  with  the  personnel  of  our  immigrant  tide  say  they 
can  never  again  thinlv  of  them  as  the  scum  of  Europe. 

we  had  no  way  of  getting  beneath  the  surface.  The  gulf  be- 
tween him  and  the  American  people  seemed  to  widen  rather 
than  narrow." 

The  widening  gulf  is,  however,  due  to  misunderstanding,  and 
in  spite    of    crowded    quarters,     unsanitary    conditions,   and 


drunkenness,  "he  who  has  known  the  peasant  at-home   is  not 
blinded  to  the  immigrant's  better  qualities" : 

"  He  ever  has  the  vision  of  a  Slovak  village  in  the  north  of 
Hungary  where  the  Carpathian  Mountains  descend  in  soft  green 
hills  to  the  plain  of  Central  Hungary.  In  a  valley  among  such 
hills  he  remembers  the  thatched  homes  with  their  white  plaster 
walls,  where  the  air  is  still 
and  pure.  In  every  such 
village  a  church  steeple 
crowns  the  view,  sealing  the 
idyllic  effect  of  country  life 
with  the  mystery  of  relig- 
ious aspiration.  He  recalls 
the  early  summer  mornings 
when  at  first  light  the  men 
and  women  would  go  to  the 
harvest  fields  fringed  round 
with  cherry-  or  plum-trees 
full  of  luscious  fruit.  Har- 
vest time  is  the  crown  of  the 

year  in  peasant  lands 

"  Many  people  have  asked 
about  the  christenings  and 
weddings.  They  have  them, 
to  be  sure,  but  there  is  a 
wide  contrast  between  the 
quaint  rustic  celebration 
there  and  the  debauch  here. 
At  home  they  have  all  '  out 
of  doors  '  for  a  celebration, 
the  dancing  is  almost  inter- 
minable, and  there  is  drink- 
ing and  hilarity;  but  it  is 
not  rowdyism;  it  is  neigh- 
borly feeling,  the  joy  in  a 
holiday;  it  is  interesting  and 
often  beautiful.  There  is 
little  to  suggest  the  '  Hunky 
Celebration  '  as  we  know  it 
here,  perhaps  held  in  some 
wretched  shack  that  is  bringing  a  large  rental  to  some  unpa- 
triotic American,  with  beer-kegs  and  bottles  all  about  it  and 
special  policemen  looking  on  with  the  air  of  animal-trainers. 
Let  any  group  of  men  who  have  always  worked  in  the  fields 
suddenly  leap  into  the  hurly-burly  of  an  iron  mill ;  let  them 
work  long  hours  in  the  heat  of  furnaces,  with 
much  '  over-time  ' ;  besides  let  them  do  this 
week  after  week  with  no  healthy  recreation 
or  social  life;  then  let  them  join  in  a  cele- 
bration with  money  enough  to  buy  all  the 
beer  and  whisky  they  want,  and  the  scene 
would  hardly  be  pastoral." 

During  the  year  abroad  these  visitors  took 
several  hundred  pictures  of  peasant  life, 
which  have  since  been  made  into  slides  and 
when  shown  in  the  stereopticon  these  scenes 
help  to  interpret  the  foreigner  to  the  Ameri- 
can. Moreover  the  American  "  who  knows 
the  stranger  only  as  '  Hunky  '  or  '  Guinea  '  is 
surprized  to  see  that  he  is  really  a  simple 
farmer  who  has  been  used  to  surroundings 
picturesque  and  beautiful  "  : 

"  We  can  never  again  think  of  our  im- 
migrant tide  as  'the  scum  of  Europe.'  It 
is  a  tide  full  of  life  and  motion.  If  you  are 
looking  for  scum,  look  to  the  stagnant  nobil- 
ity that  never  stirs  except  when  agitated  by 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  million- 
heiress  from  America  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  anemic  circle.  We  no  longer  believe  that 
a  large  per  cent,  of  the  Italian  immigrants. 

are  criminally  inclined 

"  If  we  are  patriotic,  lovers  of  freedom  more  than  of  our  own 
convenience,  they  will  become  patriotic.  They  come  here  wor- 
shipers of  freedom.  Let  them  but  see  liberty,  politeness,  and 
manhood  embodied  and  they  will  respond.  We  must  work, 
pray,  we  must  be.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  that  '  the  real 
American  has  not  yet  arrived. '  " 
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RESTLESS  PASTORS 

THERE  is  a  striking  antithesis  in  the  coming-  of  Dr. 
Jowett  to  one  New  York  pulpit  and  the  going  of  Dr. 
Aked  from  another.  Both  are  Englishmen  and  both 
changed  their  work  from  successful  fields  in  the  Old  World. 
The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia)  observes  that  "  Dr. 
Jowett  belonged  in  a  peculiar  measure  to  the  whole  of  England, " 
and  that  he  may,  in  a  special  sense,  "  be  thought  of  as  the  gift 
of  the  religious  life  of  England  to  this  country."  Dr.  Aked 
came  here  four  years  ago  and  settled  with  the  congregation  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptists.  He  had  high  hopes  of  enlarged 
Opportunities  and  magnified  usefulness.  But  these  have 
suffered  disappointfnent  and  now  he  withdraws.  His  hopes  and 
his  regrets  were  told  to  a  representative  of  the  Central  News 
of  London,  and  published  also  in  the  New  York  Sun.  This  is 
his  case : 

"  The  great  project  we  had  in  hand  has  completely  broken 
down.  We  had  in  mind  something  that  would  have  given  us 
one  of  the  biggest  churches  in  American  Protestantism,  perhaps 
in  the  Protestantism  of  the  world.  It  was  not  until  last  Satur- 
day that  we  realized  the  impossibility  of  this,  and  now  we  are 
just  where  we  were,  and  that  is  nowhere,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
see  there  is  no  outlet  and  I  fear  very  little  hope. 

"  It  had  been  arranged  to  build  a  new  church  on  the  present 
site,  but  that  was  against  my  judgment.  For  more  than  a  year 
I  argued  persistently  against  it,  and  there  seemed  a  degree  of 
intellectual  immodesty  in  insisting  on  my  own  view  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  most  successful  business 
men  in  the  whole  world.  In  the  end  I  yielded  my  judgment  to 
theirs,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  I  agreed  to  act  on 
their  judgment ;  my  own  remained.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  my  ministry  here;  I  have  felt  that  they  knew 
and  I  did  not  know,  and  I  had  to  yield  to  their  experience  and 
knowledge. " 

Dr.  Aked  alsb  confesses  that  his  assimilation  to  American 
life  has  been  imperfect : 

"  I  must  candidly  confess  that  my  heart  is  in  English  move- 
ments;  English  movements  and  English  religious  papers  appeal 
more  to,  me  than  do  American  movements  a»  i  American  re- 
ligious papers.  English  movenents  I  understand,  American 
movements  I  do  not  understand.  In  E.. gland  I  felt  strong 
enough  to  dogmatize  about  this  or  that ;  I  might  be  wrong, 
probably  I  often  was,  but  at  the  same  time  I  had  convictions, 
and  even  if  I  was  wrong  I  could  give  reasons  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  me  and  go  ahead  bravely  and  hopefully.  Here  I  should 
hesitate  to  say  I  know  what  America  should  do  in  these  or 
those  circumstances,  as  I  could  say  and  used  to  say  what  Eng- 
land ought  to  do. " 

The  new  and  enlarged  church  that  Dr.  Aked  hoped  to  build 
and  without  which  he  felt  his  work  to  be  ineffectual,  was  not 
wanted  by  a  majority  of  his  trustees.  One  of  his  deacons,  Mr. 
John  P.  Elder,  is  reported  to  have  said,  speaking  for  the 
trustees : 

"  We  are  not  sure  that  we  want  a  hug'^  auditorium,  filled  with 
rambling  religious  rubber-necks,  and  that's  about  what  it 
means  to  have  a  great  church  and  a  pulpit  orator." 

This  blunt  statement  expresses  what  the  New  York  Tribune 
thinks  "  is  no  doubt  the  way  it  strikes  many  regular  church- 
goers who  want  to  worship  in  peace  and  dignity,  out  of  the 
way  of  sensation  and  free  from  the  excitement  of  great  things. " 
It  adds : 

"  Such  per^ns  naturally  shrink  from  going  to  sit  at  a  service 
in  a  crowd,  as  Mr.  Elder  described  it  '  composed  of  young  men 
who  take  their  girls  to  hear  a  popular  p.-eacher  one  Sunday  and 
to  a  moving-picture  show  the  next. '  The  point  of  view  of  these 
'  quiet  bodies  '  is  novel.  No  particular  attention  has  been  paid 
to  it  before.  To  the  public  a  crowd  at  a  church  is  a  crowd, 
and  it  has  not  stopt  to  analyze  it  and  consider  whether  or  not 
it  was  made  up  of  '  rambling  religious  rubber-necks.'  But  the 
attitude  of  the  worshiper  who  prefers  not  to  be  in  the  spotlight 
is  worth  considering. 

*  He  has  an  important  factor  working  on  his  side,  as  the  dis- 


cussion over  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  shows,  namely, 
the  cost  of  a  great  church  in  this  city.  Such  a  church  must  be 
below  Central  Park,  or  it  becomes  a  mere  neighborhood  church, 
and  it  must  be  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  district.  But  there  the 
cost  is  virtually  prohibitive.  A  great  church  thus  placed,  as 
the  present  discussion  has  brought  out,  would  cost  about 
$2,000,000,  a  large  sum  to  invest  for  the  doubtful  advantage  of 
popularity  and  at  the  hazard  of  not  always  possessing  a  popular 
preacher." 

If  he  goes  to  San  Francisco  Dr.  Aked  will  adapt  his  ministry 
to  a  Congregational  pulpit.  The  change  of  denomination  is 
also  a  feature  of  Dr.  Jowett's  new  labors.  So  The  Episcopal 
Recorder's  comment  upon  the  fragility  of  denominational  bar- 
riers is  pertinent  to  both : 

"  It  registers  a  great  change  in  thought  concerning  these 
matters.  Dr.  Jowett  was  brought  up  a  Congregationalist,  and 
has  for  several  years  ministered  to  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  Congregational  churches  in  the  world.  The  church 
has  been  absolutely  independent  and  democratic,  and  from  that 
atmosphere  he  passes  into  the  more  rigid,  but  not  therefore 
less  valuable,  government  and  atmosphere  of  Presbyterianism. 
Is  this  a  sign  that,  as  the  tide  of  true  religion  flows  up  the 
shore,  the  little  barriers  that  separate  pool  from  pool  are  all 
eliminated  ?    We  trust  it  is." 


HYPNOTIC    EVIL  OF  CITY  STREETS 

THE  INFLUENCE  of  crowd-psychology,  suggestion, 
and  hysteria  in  a  religious  meeting  is  frequently  urged 
as  an  argument  against  revivals.  Many  earnest  Chris- 
tians believe  the  evil  in  these  cases  outweigh  the  good.  But 
a  worse  evil  is  found  by  Mr.  Harold  Begbie  in  what  he  calls 
the  "  hypnotic  suggestion  of  the  streets. "  The  greatness  of  the 
evil  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  condition  making  this  appeal  is 
normal  and  perpetual.  "  It  is  a  form  of  suggestion,"  he  sa3's, 
"  so  subtle  and  disguised,  it  appears  so  natural  and  common- 
place, that  no  psychologist  takes  the  trouble  to  diagnose  it  and 
•no  religious  teacher  feels  himself  moved  to  denounce  it."  In 
a  recent  book  called  "  In  the  Hands  of  the  Potter,"  the  follow- 
ing picture  of  the  lure  of  London's  streets  is  found.  But  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  limit  the  application  to  any  one  city. 
We  read  : 

'"  A  visitor  to  England  from  India  or  China,  whose  purpose 
was  to  study  the  followers  of  the  Son  of  God  at  the  center  of 
their  national  life,  would  surely  feel  himself,  in  the  streets  of 
London,  to  be  the  victim  of  an  immense  hallucination. 

"  He  would  see  on  every  side  of  him  an  ostentation  of  wealth 
bewildering  in  its  profusion  and  staggering  in  its  effrontery. 
He  would  find  it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  lady  of  fashion 
from  the  public  women  of  the  streets.  He  would  see  in  the 
shop-windows  the  manifold  production  of  a  commerce  created 
by  vanity,  voluptuousness,  and  sensuality.  The  boardings 
would  shock  his  modesty  by  their  prurience,  or  disgust  his  in- 
tellect by  their  vulgarity.  He  would  feel  himself  the  witness 
of  a  carousal.  It  would  seem  to  him  that  every  unit  in  the 
multitude  was  drest  to  attract  attention,  was  bent  upon  self- 
indulgence,  had  no  purpose  in  life  save  dissipation." 

The  complacency  of  the  Church  toward  the  materialism  and 
vulgarity  so  rampant  in  the  city  streets,  he  thinks,  "  is  more 
fatal  to  a  true  understanding  of  religion  by  the  soul  of  a  nation 
than  all  the  devices  and  bewitchments  of  evil."     He  adds: 

"  The  great  note  of  Christianity— sehlessness — makes  no  sound 
in  the  symphony  of  the  public  streets.  Is  it  a  great  thing  to 
expect  that  every  man  and  woman  in  London  whose  life  has 
been  touched  and  exalted  by  the  character  of  Christ  should  by 
the  simplicity  of  their  dress,  the  beauty  of  their  manners,  and 
the  nobility  of  their  pursuits  convey  an  impression  to  the  streets 
which  is  at  once  a  reproach  to  vanity  and  an  invitation  to 
holiness  ? 

"  Is  it  not  hig^h  time  that  the  Church  awoke  to  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  hypnotic  suggestion  and  made  definite  war  upon 
the  extreme  luxury,  license,  and  gaudery  of  society  which  are 
now  spreading  through  the  streets  of  the  town  a  contagion 
terribly  destructive  to  the  noblest  virtues  of  the  human  soul  ?  " 
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A  man  who  began  his  life  at  the  Iri.sh  Imr  in 
one  of  its  Uveliest  and  racnest  jx'riods,  who 
subsequently  became  Home  Office  Adviser 
in  matters  relating  to  political  crinu^  at  a 
tim(!  when  riot,  bloodshed,  and  conspiracy 
raged  round  the  Irish  Question,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  Head  of  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  of  the  London 
Police,  must  necessarily  have  a  great  deal  to 
talk  about,  and  Sir  Robert  Anderson  talks 
remarkably  well.  He  tells  capital  anec- 
dotes, he  skirts  the  outside  of  terrible  crim- 
inal occurrences,  and  he  is  one  of  Ihe  few- 
writers  who  have  had  the  temerity  to  talk 
about  "Le  Caron's  high  character."  He 
is  speaking  Of  a  man  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
I'enian  plot,  joined  the  conspirators,  even 
look  the  Fenian  oath,  as  Sir  Robert  says, 
"with  the  quixotic  purpose  of  doing  a  serv- 
ice to  his  native  countrj',"  I'^ngland.  In 
fact,  he  communicated  all  he  could  learn  of 
the  plot  to  the  authorities  at  London  and, 
according  to  Lord  Morley,  in  his  "Life  of 
(iladstone,"  "for  more  than  forty  years 
was  in  the  pay  of  Scotland  Yard,"  while 
professedly  engaged  in  working  to  organize 
u  reb(;llion  against  the  British  Crown.  'J"h(> 
author  of  these  memoirs  will  be  thought  by 
some  readers  to  have  allowed  his  zeal  as  a 
detective;  in  this  instance,  to  cloud  his  idea 
of  right  and  wrong.  Nevertheless,  his  narra- 
tive, however  it  may  occa.sionally  api)ear 
paradoxical,  is  undoubtedly  interesting.  It 
suffers  froni  one  other  ))lemish.  It  is  too 
desultory  and  vague.  The  lighter  side  of  a 
detective's  life  can  not  be  as  engrossing  as 
the  real  and  inner  side,  which  this  writer 
felt  compell(Hl  to  veil  in  secrecy.  He  ex- 
cuses himself  as  follows:  "Having  regard  to 
the  position  I  held  for  so  long  at  Whiteluill, 


and  in  more  recent  times  at  Scotland  Yard, 
I  can  not  even  now  write  about  the  service 
or  police  work  in  London,  save  with  mucii 
reserve   and    under    definite   restrictions." 

Hence  the  abruptness  with  which  he  stops 
after  saying  so  often:  "Well,  well,  we  know 
— we  could   and    if   we   would."     Nevertho- 
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less,  this  chatty  work  is  readable  and  tlie 
attention  it  created  during  its  serial  appear- 
ance in  Blackwood's  fully  warrants  its  pul)li- 
cation  in  volume  form. 
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The  condition  of  the  country  church  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  not  only  for  religion 
but  for  every  phase  of  national  Ufe.  This 
book  deals  with  every  aspect  of  this  problem 
in  an  intelligent  and  interesting  maimer. 
The  Opportunity,  Expansion,  Heart,  Spiri- 
tuality, Plant,  Finance,  and  Future  of  the 
country  church  are  all  treated  in  separate 
chapters.  Rural  Evangelism,  Denomina- 
tionalism,  Rural  Prophet,  Rural  Types,  and 
Homes  are  treated  in  others.  Emphasis  is 
laid  especially  on  the  social  side  of  the 
country  church  as  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant missions.  The  book  is  destined  to 
arouse  much  interest  in  this  important 
problem. 
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The    late    Empress    Dowager    of    China 

was  the  most  remarkable  ruJer  in  all  Asia. 

She  was  a  lady  skilled  in  state-craft  and  it 

was  through  her  tact  and  wisdom  that  the 

country  escaped  a  revolution  in  1898.     She 

had   previously   savcni  the  dynasty   by  her 

wonderful  sagacity  in  handling  the  Tsai  Yuan 

Conspiracy  (1860-lSGl).    She  is  compared  by 

the  author  of  this  fascinating  volume  to  Queen 

\  ictoria  whom  she  profoundly  admired  from 

a  distance.    Apart  from  her  keen  natural  taste 

and  aptitude  for  domestic  poUtics  Tzu  Ilsi 

wa.s  passionately  fond  of  amu.'«ement  and  a 
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great  patron  of  literature.  She  loved  the 
theater,  delighted  in  masques  and  pageants. 
The  public  censors  went  so  far  as  to  blame 
^  her  because  she  made  the  players  follow  the 
court  and  perform  as  usual  when  she  took  up 
her  residence,  for  a  time  in  the  provincial 
wilderness  at  Hsi-an.  Verj'-  little  is  known 
about  her  early  private  hfe.  The  present 
writers  condemn  the  "many  unfounded  and 
ridiculous  stories"  about  the  Empress  as 
"nothing  more  than  the  fruit  of  yellow 
journalism."  Some  of  them,  of  course,  "owe 
their  origin  to  the  envy,  hatred,  and  mahce  of 
palace  intrigues."  We  know,  however,  the 
Empress  Dowager,  when  rebuked  by  the 
censors  for  her  extravagance  and  dissipation 
and  the  "licentious  display"  of  her  court 
during  the  year  of  the  first  regency,  took  the 
rebuke  in  good  part.  She  has  been  compared 
with  Messalina  and  Catherine  of  Russia,  but 
she  had  the  good  sense  "to  concur  publicly 
in  the  virtuous  suggestions  of  her  monitors" 
and  "to  conciliate  public  opinion  by  pro- 
fession of  a  strong  desire  for  economy." 
This  economy  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
when  she  died  her  savings  were  found  to  be 
$80,000,000.  Tzu  Hsi  was  proud  of  her  per- 
sonal appearance  and  up  to  old  age  preserved 
a  youthful  complexion.  She  told  an  artist 
who  painted  her  portrait  not  long  before  her 
death  to  leave  out  the  wrinkles.  She  used 
opium  in  strict  moderation  and  when  the 
Abolition  Decree  was  passed  in  1906  took  care 
that  persons  over  sixty  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  forego  the  use  of  a  drug  whose 
soothing  and  stimulating  effect  upon  the  mind 
she  knew  by  experience.  Of  her  faults  the 
biographer  says: 

"Europeans,  studying  the  many  complex 
and  unexpected  phases  of  her  extraordinary 
personality  from  the  point  of  view  of  western 
moralities,  have  usually  emphasized  and  de- 
nounced her  cold-blooded  ferocity  and  hom- 
icidal rage.  Without  denying  the  facts,  or 
extenuating  her  guilt,  it  must,  nevertheless, 
be  admitted  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  expect 
from  her  compUance  with  standards  of  morals 
and  conduct  of  which  she  was  perforce  ig- 
norant. .  .  .  Unto  the  last  her  thoughts  were 
of  the  Empire,  of  that  new  plan  of  Constitu- 
tional Government  wherein  she  had  come  to 
see  visions  of  a  new  and  glorious  era  for  China 
and  for  herself." 

This  is  a  remarkable  story  of  a  remarkable 


life.  It  lifts  the  curtain  from  China's  imperial 
life  and  opens  up  quite  a  new  aspect  of  Chinese 
character.  It  is  well  and  carefully  written 
and  is  well  illustrated. 
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Edited  by  Clement  Shorter.  8vo,  pp.  331.  New 
York:   Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Bull,  Charles  Livingston.  Under  the  Roof  of  the 
Jungle.  A  Book  of  .\nimal  Life  in  the  Guiana  Wild.s. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  271.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co. 

Bums,  Elmer  Ellsworth.  The  Story  of  Great 
Inventions.  12mo,  pp.  248.  Illustrated.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.    SI. 25. 


ARTHUR    E.   STILWELL, 

Author  of  "Universal  Peace";   President  Kansas 
City,  Mexico,  and  Orient  Railway. 


From  tile  Portrait  by  bir  Joshua  lle_\  nolds. 

MISS    HOKNECK,  THE  "jESSAMY    BRIDE "    OF    OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 

"Altogether,"  says  F.  Frankfort  Moore,  Gold- 
smith's newest  biographer,  "she  must  have  been 
cne  of  those  delightful  women  who  never  grow  old 
— a  rare  woman  who,  after  being  for  many  years 
an  important  figure  in  palaces  and  on  the  most  in- 
timate terms  with  the  queen  and  the  princesses, 
liked  most  to  recall  her  friendship  for  the  poet  who 
had  given  her  the  name  that  connects  her  with 
English  literature — the  Jessamy  Bride." 

Butterfield.  *Kenyon  L.  The  Country  Church 
and  the  Rural  Problem.  12mo,  pp.  153.  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press.     SI. 08  postpaid. 

Calhoun,  Laura  A.  The  Law  of  Sex  Determina- 
tion and  its  Practical  Application.  12mo,  pp.  253. 
New  York:  Eugenics  Publishing  Co.,  G.  P.O.  Bo.x 
935.     $1.50  net. 

Carlcton,  William.  One  Way  Out.  Pp.  303. 
Boston:    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     1911.    $1.20  net. 

When  this  story  appeared  recently  in  a 
condensed  form  in  one  of  the  weekly  maga- 
zines, it  attracted  much  attention  and 
caused  comment  and  discission.  In  en- 
larged book  form,  "One  Way  Out"  will  find 
many  friends.  It  certainly  has  the  virtue 
of  originahty  in  theme  as  well  as  virility 
of  treatment. 

It  is  told  in  the  iorm  of  a  personal  record 
of  a  man  who,  like  so  many  others,  had  been 
a  clerk  in  the  same  house  all  his  life  and 
had  allowed  each  advance  of  salaiy  to  give 
him  increased  comfort,  but  with  no  saving 
for  the  emergency  that  was  bound  to  come. 
Losing  his  position  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  with  the  responsibihty  of  wife  and 
son,  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  the 
fundamental  problem  of  "how  to  Hve." 
The  solution  is  clever,  and  many  a  reader 
will  say  "why  riot?"  when  they  read  of  his 
decision  to  "emigrate  to  America,"  like  any 
foreigner;  to  lay  aside  the  shackles  of  middle- 
class  '  fe  and  to  begin  "getting  down  to 
earth"    in    every   sense    of   the   word.     We 


fear  there  are  not  many  wives  like  Ruth, 
but  the  hero  succeeds  largely  l)ecause  of 
his  application  of  his  brain  to  the  use  of  hi.s^ 
brawn.  There  are  some  fine  suggestions, 
much  food  for  thought,  and  a  dramatic 
story  in  the  evolution  of  the  theme. 

Chalmers,  Stephen.  \  Prince  of  Romance. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  340.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard &  Co. 

Chesterton,  C.  K.     Appreciation  and  Criticisms 
of  the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens.     New  York:    E 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $2  net.^ 

Mr.  Chesterton  was  employed  to  write 
so  many  introductions  to  the  volumes  of 
Dickens  in  Everyman's  Library  that  it  was 
inevitable  they  should  some  time  be  gathered 
into  a  book.  Here  they  are  then;  and  the 
purpose  they  fill,  in  the  writer's  own  words, 
is  to  interpret  Dickens  to  men  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  momentous  theory  that 
he  undertakes  to  expound  in  the  essays,  and 
to  demonstrate  in  brief,  in  an  introduction 
newly  written  for  them,  is  that  Dickens,  of 
all  the  great  writers  of  the  Victorian  era, 
is  really  a  man  of  our  time,  that  he  saw 
further  than  the  others,  and  hence  is  not 
now  superseded  by  the  change  of  conditions 
brought  in  by  millionaires  and  Socialism. 
Dickens  knew  that  Socialism  was  coming, 
we  are  told,  tho  he  didn't  know  its  name. 
He  likewise  knew  "the  South- African  mii- 
lionaire  was  coming,"  tho  he  didn't  know 
his  name.  As  Dickens  was  a  man  of  im- 
pressions— "he  has  never  been  equaled  in 
the  art  of  conveying  what  a  man  looks  like 
at  first  sight  " — so  he  simply  felt  the  two 
things  as  atmospheric  facts.  Thackeray 
thought  himself,  and  prided  himself  on  being, 
a  man  of  the  world;  but  his  world  is  shut  up 
and  packed  away  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century.  Anthony  TroUope  and  George 
Eliot  keep  him  company.  But  Dickens  had 
a  vision  of  future  things,  and  all  the  criti- 
cisms leveled  upon  him  as  shortcomings 
now  seem  to  Mr.  Chesterton  to  proclaim 
his  virtues.  "What  does  it  matter  whether 
Dickens'  clerks  talked  cockney  now  that 
half  the  duchesses  talk  American?"  he  asks. 
"  It  is  no  longer  adequate  to  say  that  Dickens 
did  not  understand  that  old  world  of  gen- 
tility, of  parliamentary  politeness,  and  the 
balance  of  the  constitution.  That  world  is 
rapidlj^  ceasing  to  understand  itself.  It  is 
(Continued  on  page  524) 
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Backed  by  a  Brilliant  Array  of  Exclusive  Features ! 


The  Oliver  Typewriter,  which  brought  about  the  Era  of  VISIBLE 
WRITING — a  revolutionary  improvement — has  persistently  car- 
ried the  standard  toward  the  summit  of  Highest  Efficiency.  The 
many  brilliant  innovations  that  have  been  introduced  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, overturning  typewriter  traditions  and  precedents,  have  kept 
the  Typewriter  worldinaferment  since  the  Oliver  entered  the  field. 

"VISIBLE  WRITING,  "the  central  thought  around  which  revolve 
these  many  startling  improvements,  encountered  tremendous  oppo- 
sition from  our  staid,  conservative  rivals. 

They  thought  to  stem  the  resistless  tide  of  popular  approval  by 
condemning  it  as  "unneces- 
sary," "impractical,"  "vis- 
ionary." Then — onebyone — 
these  "  blind  "  manufacturers 
ran  up  the  flag  of  surrender. 

Today — all  standard  type- 
writers  are  "  VISIBLES  "! 

Do  you  wonder  that  the 
Oliver  has  the  largest  sale  of 
any  typewriter  in  existence  ? 

Why   not  buy  a  typewriter 
that  has— AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME— all  these  time-saving,  re- 
sult-getting innovations,    rather  than  one  that    will  adopt    them 
LATER,    when   FORCED  to  change    by   enlightened    PUBLIC 
OPINION? 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  1 7- Cents- a- Day  Purchase  Plan  is  in  its 
way  as  great  an  innovation  as  was  that  of   VISIBLE  WRITING. 


Itextends  the  i/nme</iafe  ad  vantages  of  the  use  of  Typewriters  to 
thousands  who  must  otherwise  u;afY.  Theresponseof  the  public  to  this 
amazing  offer  ispAenomena/.  Sales  are  reaching s/upent/ouswo/u/ne. 

The  abandonment  of  longhand  in  favor  of  clean,  beautiful,  leg- 
ible typewriting  is  the  next  great  step  in  human  progress.  The  Era  or 
Universal  Typewriting  is  fast  becoming  a  reality  I 

The  Oliver  Typewriter,  already  dominant  in  the  Business,  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  world,  is  marching  on,  with  flying  colors, 
to  the  Conquest  of  the  Home. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  justasindispensable  to  small  merchants, 

tradesmen,  shop  and  factory 
owners  as  to  the  largest  busi- 
ness enterprise.  It's  an  easy 
way  for  the  merchant  or  trades- 
man toprotect  himself  against 
misunderstandings,heca.u^f:  he 
keeps  a  carbon  copy  of  every 
typewritten  letter  or  document. 
The  legibility  of  typewriting 
prevents  mistakes,  disputes, 
delays. 

You  don't  write  a  letter  for 
your  own  pleasure,  but  to  favorably  impress  the  man  who  reads  it. 
Typewri  tten  letters  get  6e«erc/fenf  ion  than  letters  written  in  long- 
hand. They  show  that  you  are  wide-awake,  progressive,  business-like. 
Professional  people,  ministers,  authors — all  who  have  to  write, 
where  typewriting  would  be  more  welcome  to  those  who  read  it, 
owe  it  to  themselves  to  own  Oliver  Typewriters.  (75V 


pUVER 

TypcWri+&r 


The   Standard    Visible    Writer 


Yours  for  17  Cents  a  Day! 


This  "17-Cents-a-Day"  Purchase  Plan 
makes  the  Oliver  Typewriter  as  easy  to  own  as 
to  rent.  It  places  the  machine  within  easy  reach 
ofeveryhome — everyindividual.  Aman's"cigar 
money  " — a  woman's  "  i)in  money  "  will  buy  it ! 

Clerks  on  small  salaries  can  now  afford  to 
own  Oliver  Typewriters.  By  utilizing  si>are 
moments  for  practice  they  may  fit  themselves 
for  more  important  positions. 

Schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  can  buy  Oliver 
Typewriters,  just  by  saving  theirpennies. 


You  can  buy  the  Oliver  Typewriter  on  this 
plan  at  the  regular  catalog  price — $ioo.  A 
small  first  payment  brings  the  machine.  Then 
you  save  17  cents  a  day  and  pay  monthly. 

And  the  possession  of  an  Oliver  Typewriter 
enables  you  to  earn  money  to  finish  paying 
for  the  machine. 

Can  you  spend  17  Cents  a  Day  to  better  advan- 
tage than  in  the  purchase  of  this  wonderful 
machine  ? 

Write  for  handsome  Catalog  and  1 7-Cents-a- 
Day  Purchase  Plan.    Address  -  Sales  Department, 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company,     654  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Send  Coupon  or  Letter  Now 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

654  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg,,  Chicago 

Gentlemen  :  Ple.ise  'iend  vinir  .Art  Catalog  and  de- 
tails of  "  I7-Cents-a-Day"  oHiil  on  the  Oliver 
Typewriter. 

^iTame „ _ 

Address „ 

Occupation— „ 
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One  of  the  valuable  properties  owned  by 
the  NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE 
SECURITY  COMPANY,  in  which  its 


THE 
SECURITY  COMPANY 

AN  investor  should  make  his  money  earn  all  it  safely  can. 
The  investment,  however,  should  be  protected  by  every 
legal  safeguard,  and  behind  it  should  be  a  stable  security, 
with  no  possible  chance  of  fluctuation.  Such  an  invest- 
ment is  offered  by  this  Company  in  its 


6 


0/Gold  Mortgage  Bonds 

0   Denominations  $100— $500— $1000 


These  bonds  are  sold  at  par  and  interest  and  are  secured 
by  a  mortgage  which  covers  the  entire  assets  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  future  investments  in  mortgages  and  properf)'. 
Two-thirds  of  the  assets  are  invested  in  high-class  good 
income-paying  property   in   New  York's  financial  district. 

42  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Write  for  Booklet  "  L.  D." 


■  QP-».-;:s::jir^i 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  522.) 

vain  to  ref>eat  the  complaint  of  tho  old 
Quarterly  Reviexvers,  that  Dickcn:;  had  not 
enjoyi'd  n  university  education.  What  woukl 
the  old  Quarterly  Reviewers  themselves  have 
thought  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships?"  Such 
are  some  of  the  pictures(iue  phrases  used 
to  prove  his  thesis.  Mr.  Chesterton  does 
not  claim  that  Dickens  was  a  Socialist,  tho 
he  thinks  that  it  would  not  be  "absurd" 
to  say  so.  What  makes  him  differ  from  his 
contemporaries  is  that  it  would  be  "absurd 
to  say  it  of  any  of  the  great  individualist 
novelists  of  tiie  Victorian  time."  Such  a 
book  as  tliis  may,  perhaps,  send  back  to 
rereading  Dickens  even  those  who  scorn  all 
but  the  latest  expounders  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced social  theories. 

Cole,  Carter  S.  Lay.s  and  Lyrics.  12tiio,  pp. 
72.    New  York:   lirentano. 

A  beautiful  little  book  is  this,  an  edition  de 
luxe,  printed  in  colois,  tastefully  illustrated 
and  bound  in  limp  ooze,  with  gold  lettering. 
If,  as  has  been  said,  the  gift  of  fluent  senti- 
mental emotion  makes  up  one-third  of  the 
poetic  gift,  Dr.  Cole  is  so  far  a  poet.  The 
other  two-thirds  are  to  be  supplied  by  ex- 
perience and  artistic  technic.  But  the  expe- 
rience must  be  such  as  does  not  cloud  or 
pervert,  but  exalt  and  liberate  the  mind, 
and  the  technic  must  be  such  as  many 
American  poets  are  famous  for — witness 
Poe  and  Lanier. 

Cook.  .loel.  The  Mediterranean  and  it.s  Border- 
lands. Decorated  cloth.  12mo,  2  vols.,  pp.  1.200. 
Illustrated.    John  C.  Winston  Co.    $5. 

The  handsome  and  profuse  cover  deco- 
ration of  these  volumes  leads  one  to  regard 
ttiem  at  first  sight  as  merely  of  the  "holiday  " 


order,  which  so  often  has  little  of  value  b(^ 
tween  the  pretty  coverings.  Here,  however, 
one  finds  very  sul)stantial  contents,  designed 
for  a  far  larger  holiday  than  the  Christmas 
season,  for  the.se  hooks  are  a  sketch,  liis- 
torical  and  actual,  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  and  its  wealth  of  interest  for  the 
traveler.  Starting  at  (Jiljraltar,  Mr.  Cook 
begins  a  tour  of  the  northern  coast  of  the 
inland  sea,  neglecting  no  point,Jlarg(>  or  small, 
where  anything  of  real  or  romantic  impor- 
tance has  happened,  or  which  is  worth  seeing 
for  the  present  interest  or  beauty,  until  he 
has  found  his  way  to  Greece  and  the  .lEgean 
Isles.  Then  Syria,  Egypt,  the  Barbary 
States,  and  Morocco,  in  succession,  com- 
plete the  survey.  One  who  accompanies  liim 
has  made  a  tour  of  th(;  ancient  world — almost 
the  whole  of  it,  as  known  to  the  men  of 
classical  or  liiblical  times;  and  has  seen  it  as 
it  is  to-day.  The  volumes  are  thus  an  ency- 
clopedia of  information  of  every  sort  rela- 
ting to  that  region,  the  richest  in  human 
interest  on  the  globe.  The  method  and 
writing  are  excellent.  The  books  are  inter- 
esting to  read.  The  author  shows  admi- 
rable judgment  and  taste  both  in  what  he  says 
and  what  he  omits.  His  knowledge  and 
experience  are  most  extensive,  and  there  is 
every  appearance  of  conscientious  accuracy. 
This  is,  therefore,  a  most  admirable  book  for 
travelers,  or  intending  travelers,  and  it  may 
also  be  .strongly  reconunendetl  to  families 
where  gro\ving  children  need  good  reading, 
and  to  school  libraries.  The  book  is  numer- 
ously furnished  with  exquisite  illustrations 
from  photographs  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure. 

Curwood,  .lame.s  Oliver.  The  Honor  of  the  Big 
Snow.s.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  .317.  Indianapolis, 
Ind.:   Bobbs-Merrill  Co.    $1.2.'i  net. 


DeepfiiK.  Warwick.  The  T,anie  Englishman. 
Frontispiece.  12ino,  pp.  868.  New  York:  Cas.sell 
&  Co.    81.20  net. 

Drews,  Arthur.  The  Christ  Myth.  8vo,  pp.  301. 
Chicago:  ()i)eii  Court  PublishiUK  Co.    $2.25  net. 

Ouclos.  Charles  Pinot.  Secret  Memoirs  of  the 
Kegency.  The  Minority  of  Louis  XV.  Translated 
from  the  French  bv  E.  .Jules  Meras.  Cloth.  12mo, 
pp.  ;113.  Illustrated.  StwrgLs  &  Walton  Co.  SI. .50 
net. 

These  well-known  Memoirs,  with  their 
tales  of  spicy  gossip  of  one  of  the  most 
flagitious  of  Eviropean  courts,  have  been 
here  reprinted  in  a  lively  translation,  with 
numerous  illustrations  of  contemporary  men. 
women,  and  scenes.  The  book  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  reading,  throws  much  light 
on  French  history  and  diplomacy  of  its 
l>eriod,  and  is  admirably  presented.  It  is 
the  fourth  of  the  Court  Series  of  French 
Memoirs  in  course  of  publication  by  this 
house. 

Eliot.  Charles  W.  The  Confiiet  lietween  In- 
dividualism and  ("oUeclivism  ui  a  Democracy. 
12mo,  pp.  i;J5.  New  York:  Charles  Scribners 
tjons.     90  cents  net. 

The  present  work  is  made  up  of  three  lec- 
tures delivered  by  the  President  Emeritus  of 
Harvard  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  ac- 
cordance; with  the  provisions  of  the  Barbour- 
Page  Foinidation.  They  are  of  striking  rele- 
vancy to  the  questions  of  the  hour.  Many 
people  talk  of  Individualism  as  against  Collec- 
tivism as  if  the  latter  necessarily  implied 
Socialism,  but  as  Dr.  Eliot  pertinently  puts  it, 
"Collectivism  should  not  be  confounded  with 
Socialism,"  and  proceeds  to  say: 

"Socialism   dwells  on   the  sharp  and   un- 


Kor  It  mill  ViXfc 
Tjike  Kor.sforrt's  Acid  rhonpliale 

Kflieves  tireil  uerves,  brain  fag  nnd  head;u>ht«   follow- 
ing inentHl  strain,  overwork  or  worry. 
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natiiral  division  of  society  into  a  few  owners 
of  land  and  machinery  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  many  wage-earners  on  the  other,  on  the 
small  share  of  the  wage-earner  in  the  product 
of  his  industry,  on  the  wrongfulness  of 
private  property,  on  the  waste  and  cruelty  of 
competition.  Collectivism  is  concerned  with 
none  of  these  matters  .  .  .  The  collectivism 
■which  has  developed  so  effectively  since  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  maintains 
private  property,  the  inheritance  of  property, 
the  family  as  the  unit  of  society,  and  the 
liberty  <rf  the  individual  as  a  fundamental 
right." 

Individualism  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Puritan  character  and  politically  was  the  key 
of  the  democracy.  "  Jefferson's  fundamental 
doctrine  was  the  political  and  economic  value 
of  individual  hberty."  Yet  collectivism  has 
■won  the  battle,  and  the  object  of  the  present 
three  lectures  is  to  demonstrate  "the  rapid 
development  of  collectivism  at  the  expense  of 
individualism  in  the  three  great  departments 
of  personal  and  social  activity — industries, 
education,  and  government." 

Collectivism  tends  neither  to  anarchy  nor  to 
despotism.  "Its  theory  is  accurately  stated 
in  such  accepted  sayings  as  these:  'Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;  '  Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you' ; 
'Nothing  human  is  foreign  to  me.'  " 

Close  reasoning  and  lucid  statement  charac- 
terize a  ■work  ■which  treats  of  subj(!ctsof  vital 
importance  in  public  and  private;  lif(!.  Dr. 
Eliot  is  an  optimist  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term  and  his  ■words  are  at  once  convincing 
and  reassuring. 

Emerton,  Ephrairn.  Unitarian  TlioiiKht.  12mo, 
pp.  .309.    New  York:   Macmillan  (^o.    $1.50  net. 

Farnol,  .Teffrey.  The  Broad  Highway.  12nio, 
pp.  518.     Boston:    Little,  Brown  <t  Co.     $1..'J5  net. 

FlgKis,  John  Neville.  Religion  and  Engli.sh 
Societ.v.  Two  Addre.sses  delivered  at  a  (Conference 
Held  in  London,  1910.  8vo,  pp.  17.  New  York: 
Longman.s,  Green  &  ('o. 

Finck,  Henry  T.  Massenet  and  His  Opera-;. 
Prontispiece,  I'Jmo,  pp.  245.  New  York:  .John 
Lane  Co. 

Forbes,  Edgar  Allen-  The  Land  of  the  'White 
Helmet — Lifiht.s  and  Shadows  .Across  .Africa. 
Illustrated,  8vo,  pp.  356.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Franklin.  Charles  Kendall.  What  Nature  Is — 
An  Outline  of  Scientific  Naturalism,  rjino,  pp  74. 
Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.    75  cents  net. 

Gayley.  Charles  Mills.  The  Classic  Myths  in 
English  Literature  and  in  Art  Based  Originally 
on  Bulfinch's  "Age  of  Fable"  (1855).  .Accoin"- 
panied  by  an  Interpretative  and  Illustrative 
Commentary.  Illustrated,  12mo,  pp.  597.  New 
York:  Ginn  &  Co.    SI. 60. 

Hanna,  Charles  A.  The  Wilderne.ss  Trai',  or, 
The  Ventilres  and  Adventures  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Traders  on  the  Allegheny  Path,  with  Some  New- 
Annals  of  the  Old  West,  and  the  Records  of  Some 
Strong  Men  and  Some  Bad  Ones,  ("loth,  8vo,  2 
vols.,  pp.  400  +  460,  index,  80  maps  and  illustra- 
tions.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $10. 

The  -writer  annoimces  in  his  introduction 
that  at  the  risk  of  having  his  book  "set  on 
the  shelf  called  dry-as-dust,"  he  has  con- 
tented himself  with  stating  such  facts  as  he 
has  found  wthout  concerning  himself  par- 
ticularly with  the  literary  effect  resulting, 
lie  has  undertaken  to  assemble  in  the.se 
closely  packed  volumes  all  available  mate- 
rials relating  to  the  exploration  and  early 
colonization  of  western  Penn.sylvania  and 
th(>  Ohio  valley  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  is,  preceding  the 
war  between  the  British  Colonies  and  French 
Canada  for  the  possession  of  the  coveted 
forests  and  plains  of  the  Interior.  The  book 
is  thus  made  a  storehouse  of  material,  authen- 
ticated by  references,  and  copiously  indexed, 
of  the  period  mentioned,  and  of  the  bold 
men  and  -women   who  followed   the  wilder- 


Leave    yotir    ca,ll    with 


LEAVE  your  call  with 
Big  Ben  and  sleep 
soundly,  trustingly, 
every  minute  of  the 
night — he'll  call  you  on  the 
dot  at  any  time  you  say. 

And    if   you  roll   over    and    try 
just    one   more  nap,    he'll  remind 
you   gently  that  it's  breakfast  time 
and  keep  on   calling    until    you're- 
wide  awake. 

There's    a    feeling    of    bigness 
and  strength  about  him,  a  peculiar 


glow  of  brightness  and  cheer 
that  is  strangely  novel  about  an 
alarm  clock. 

Big  Ben  stands  7  inches  tall, 
slender,  massive,  handsome.  His 
face  is  frank,  open,  easy  to  rf  td — 
his  keys  large,  strong,  easy  to 
wind  —  his  voice  clear,  sunny, 
pleasing  to  hear. 

It's  a  great  clock  for  those  that  have 
to  punch  the  time  clock  at  7:00  A.  M., 
for  all  who've  got  to  get  up  in  time  and 
live  on  time.  The  Western  Clock  Co., 
of  La  Salle,  111.,  stands  back  of  him— they 
will  gladly  tell  you  where  you  can  see  him. 


$2.50 

Sold  by  Jewelers  only. 
Three  Dollars  in  Canada. 


Established   J 843. 


Satisfaction    Guaranteed 
or  your    Money   Refunded. 


u 


REGNO 


THE  CIGAR  YOU  OUGHT  TO  SMOKE 
AT  THE  PRICE  YOU  OUGHT  TO  PAY 


"REGNO"  Cigars  are  Strictly  Hand  Made,     Lons:    Havana  Filler — the   equal  of  the 
average    cigar    retailed    at   10c. — sold    direct  from   my  factory  for  only  4c. 

Sample  box  of  25  delivered  on  receipt  of  $1,00, 

JOSEPH     H.    RUGG  742    Markel   Strttt  BLAIRS\  ILI.E,  PA, 
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Oats  Gi¥e  Vim 


"  He  feels  his  oats" — said  of  men 
or  of  horses  —  describes  exuberant 
vitality. 

Because  the  oat,  as  an  energy-giver, 
is  the  greatest  grain  that  grows. 

Nature  seems  to  have  lavished  on 
oats  the  sources  of  animal  vim. 

An  extract  of  oats  is  employed  as  a 
tonic.  A  diet  of  oats,  if  continued 
a  month,  often  multiplies  vitality. 

Active  children  crave  oatmeal. 
Instinct  seems  to  tell  that  it  feeds 
activity. 

Brain  workers,  from  known  neces- 
sity, depend  largely  on  oatmeal.  In 
one  university,  48  out  of  50  leading 
professors  regularly  eat  oatmeal. 

Inquiries  made  of  12, 000  physicians 
show  that  four-fifths  eat  oatmeal. 


A  canvass  of  homes  where  reside 
the  successful  shows  that  seven- 
eighths  are  oatmeal  homes. 

A  canvass  of  homes  where  reside 
the  incapable  shows  that  not  one  in 
each  twelve  serves  oats. 

A  canvass  of  61  poorhouses  shows 
that  but  one  in  thirteen  of  the  in- 
mates came  from  an  oatmeal  home. 


Oats  contain  more  of  the  brain- 
building  elements  than  any  other  grain. 

Oats  contain  more  of  the  nerve- 
building  elements  than  any  other 
cereal  food. 

Oats  have  amazing  energy  value. 

The  person  who  wishes  to  live  life 
at  its  full  should  make  one  meal  a 
day  on  oatmeal. 


The  Richest  Oats  Made  Delicious 


The  oats  in  Quaker  Oats  are  selected 
by  62  siftings.  We  get  from  each  bushel 
but  ten  pounds  of  these  rich,  plump 
grains. 

When  these  selected  grains  are  prepared 
by  our  process  they  form  the  finest  oat 
food  in  existence.  It  has  come  to  be  the 
choice  of  the  millions. 

The  cost,  despite  the  quality,  is  but  one- 
half  cent  per  dish. 


Regular  size 
package,  10c 

Family  size  package, 
for  smaller  cities  and 
country    trade,    25c. 

The  prices  noted 
do  not  apply  in  the 
extreme  West  or 
South. 


The  Quaker  Oats  Comp^^ny 


CHICAGO 


(144) 


Look  for  the 

Quaker  trade-mark 

on  every  package 


SUMMER    HOMES    WANTED 

Cottages  at  the  seashore,  homes  in  the  farmlands,  mountain  bungalows — any 
sort  of  property  suitable  for  Summer  homes — are  all  in  immediate  demand. 
In  the  April  1st  issue,  the  Real  Estate  Department  will  feature  Summer 
homes.         This    reaches    238,000    successful,    well-to-do    business    men, 
bankers  and  professional  men.     They   and  their  families  are  now  making 
plans  for  the  ensuing  season,  and  will  consult  this  Directory. 

Immediate  Action  is  Necessary 

to  get  space  in  this  important  issue.      Copy,  with  check  to  cover,  must  be  in 
our  hands  not  a  day  later  than  March  twenty-fourth. 

Figure  your  insertion  at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  line  of  six  fair-sized  words, 
or  ^12.60  an  inch.      Minimum  copy  accepted  five  lines. 

PROMPT  ACTION  BRINGS  PROMPT  RESULTS 


Real  Estate  Department 
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ness  trails  and  converted  them   into  roads 
for  civilization. 

"In  doing  this,  the  writer,"  as  he  himself 
says,  "does  not  undertake  to  guarantee  the 
correctness  of  all  the  statements  here  pre- 
sented as  facts  or  seeming  facts."  Hence 
the  reader  must  judge  for  himself  whether 
the  record  quoted  is  likely  to  be  true,  and 
reconstruct  from  these  materials,  by  the  aid 
of  patience  and  the  index,  any  particular 
phase  of  the  subject  that  may  interest  him. 
The  value  of  Mr.  Hanna's  work  is  in  bringing 
into  compact  form  a  vast  amount  of  scattered 
facts,  and  in  reproducing  from  old  and  rare 
books  and  documents  many  maps  and  plans 
otherwise  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
Assuming  that  the  citations  are  faithfully 
made,  this  is  a  highly  important  service, 
and  the  lack  of  general  readableness  may  be 
pardoned. 

Harker,  ^Irs.  L.  .\Uen.  Master  and  Maid.  12mo, 
pp.  315.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.. 
$1.25  net. 

Hill,  James  J.  Highways  of  Progress.  Pp.  353> 
New  York:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Readers  of  intelligence  who  look  into  the 
future  owe  Mr.  Hill  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  publishing  this  book^  since  their  atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  number  of  problems  which 
this  country  must  soon  face.  We  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  our  natural 
resources  as  inexhaustible,  and  have  .squan- 
dered them  with  no  thought  for  the  morrow. 
Mr.  Hill  was  one  of  the  first  men  who  saw 
the  danger  in  this  prodigal  waste  of  our 
natural  resources,  and  to  advocate  their  con- 
servation. And  he  speaks  with  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  future  because  he  has  had  large 
experience  with  the  development  of  the 
West.  Every  one  of  the  sixteen  chapters 
deals  with  an  aspect  of  some  important  part 
of  our  industrial  and  commercial  hfe. 

"The  Nation's  Future"  treats  of  the  in- 
crease of  population,  and  Mr.  Hill  predicts 
over  200,000,000  people  by  1950.  These 
people  will  have  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
housed.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
"wherewithal"  to  do  it?  Farm  land  is  not 
increasing  with  the  population;  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  the  farm  area  remained 
stationarj',  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
it  actually  decreased  by  2,000,000  acres 
between  1860  and  1900.  Even  the  vast  in- 
crease of  the  farm  area  in  the  West  has 
failed  to  keep  the  cost  of  farm  products 
down,  because  of  lack  of  intelligent  methods 
to  restore  to  the  soil  some  of  its  fertility, 
and  because  the  young  men  flock  to  the  cities. 
If  this  process  goes  on  we  shall  soon  be  un- 
able to  produce  enough  cereals  for  home 
consumption. 

"Land  without  population  is  a  wilderness, 
and  population  without  land  is  a  mob,  ' 
is  the  significant  opening  sentence  of  the 
second  cliapter  on  "Agriculture  and  the 
National  Life."  And  the  landless  class  is 
constantly  increasing  in  America  as  the 
census  figures  prove.  This  class  must  live 
by  manufacture.  But  who  is  to  buy  their 
products?  Competition  of  all  civiUzed  na- 
tions for  world  markets  is  becoming  keener 
every  day.  England  has  to  face  the  prol)- 
lem  of  a  factory  population  willing  to  work, 
but  with  no  markets  for  its  output,  owing 
to  the  competition  of  other  manufacturing 
nations  with  a  lower  standard  of  living. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  a  similar  danger  in 
America  is  to  keep  the  people  on  the  land, 
since  "  the  only  durable  conquests,  even  in 
ages  of  barbarism,  are  conquests  made  bv 
the  plow,"  as  Professor  Ferrero  said.     For 
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this  purpose  better  methods  of  farming  arc 
needed,  and  Chapter  3  deals  with  that 
topic.  "Reciprocity  with  Canada"  is  tlic 
timely  topic  of  the  fourth  chapter.  No 
man  is  a  better  judge  of  the  advisability  of 
closer  commercial  relations  with  Canada 
than  Mr.  Hill,  and  he  sees  advantages  to 
both  countries  in  reciprocity. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  even  the  slenderest 
outline;  of  the  following  chapters;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  each  is  rei)lete  with  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  topic  with  which  it  deals: 
Commerce;  Industrial  and  Railroad  Combina- 
tions; The  Northwest;  Oriental  Trade; 
Irrigation  and  Drainage;  Waterways;  The 
Railroad;  The  Conservation  of  Capital;  The 
Natural  Wealth  of  the  Land  and  its  Con- 
servation. A  complete  inde.x  facilitates  the 
finding  of  topics. 

Hlllycr,  V.  M.  Kindergarten  at  Home — A 
Kindergarten  Course  for  tiie  Individual  Child  at 
Home.  Illustrated,  8vo,  pp.  1.5L'.  New  York: 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co.    $1.25  net. 

Holme.    Charles,   Edited   by.  Pea.sant    Art   in 

Sweden,  I^apland,  and  Iceland.  Illustrated,  8vo. 

New  York:  John  Lane  Co.  $3  net,  postage,  35 
cents. 

Holmes,  E.  E.  Prayer  and  Practise,  or,  "The 
Three  Notable  Duties."  12mo,  pp.  175.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Jewett,  Sarah  Orne.  The  Night  Before  Thank.s- 
«iving,  A  White  Heron,  and  Selected  Stories. 
16mo,  pp.  119.  Boston:  Houghton  .Mifflin  Co. 
25  cents. 

Johnison,  Emory  K.,  and  Huebner,  Grover  G. 
Railroad  Traffic  and  Kates.  Appleton's  Railway 
Series.  Cloth,  8vo,  2  vols.,  pp.  524  + 4.';0.  I.  The 
Freight  Service.  II.  Passenger,  E.xpress  and 
Mail  Service.  New  York:  D.  .Appleton  &  Co.  $5 
net. 

As  its  title  indicates,  this  is  a  book  for 
railroad  men,  aiding  them  in  the  practical 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  line  or  system — 
a  handbook  for  general  managers.  There 
is  some  general  comment  on  the  tendencies 
of  railway  business  in  the  United  States, 
and  interesting  comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween American  and  European  methods  of 
railroading,  but  the  two  volumes  are  mainly 
filled  with  forms  of  accounts  and  reports, 
methods  of  keeping  statistical  records, 
tabulating  the  condition  of  the  property 
from  month  to  month,  and  other  practi- 
cal aspects  of  an  official's  duties.  It  appears 
to  be  a  book  indispensable  to  every  officer 
in  a  railroad's  operating  department,  and 
especially  to  the  head  of  the  staff,  who  has 
to  correlate  various  departments  into  one 
smoothly  working  system  of  office  procedure 
and  efficiency. 

Journal  of  Proceedings  and  .\(ldresses  of  the 
Fortv-eighth  Annual  Meeting  Held  at  Boston,  Mass., 
July  2-8,  1910.  Svo,  pp.  xi.-1121.  Winona,  Minn.: 
National  Educa,tion  Association. 

Kennedy,  Helen  Theresa  (Compiler).  Sugges- 
tive Lists  of  Children's  Books  for  a  Small  Library. 
Recommended  by  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission.  Svo,  pp.  102.  Madison,  Wis.: 
Published  by  the  Library  Commission. 

Miss  Kennedy  has  here  brought  together 
a  list  of  483  titles  of  books  suitable  for  chil- 
dren in  the  first  eight  grades.  After  the 
main  list,  she  presents  a  list  of  books  for  the 
youngest  readers,  books  for  mothers  and 
teachers,  elaborately  illu.strated  juvenile 
books,  and  popular  stories  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  direct  aim  of  the  compilation  is  to  pro- 
vide librarians  and  members  of  book  com- 
mittees intelligent  assistance  in  the  selection 
or  purchase  of  books  for  small  liljraries.  It 
is  distinctly  stated  that  this  work  is  intend- 
ed "as  a  first  buying-list" — that  is,  a  list 
for  use  when  starting  a  library,  and  which 
ought  later  to  be  supplemented  by  "other 
and  more  extensive  lists."  Miss  Kennetly 
has  aimed  to  encourage  a  high  standard  of 
literary  excellence  in  books  for  children. 
Some  200  or  300  books  belonging  to  the  class 


The  Howard  Watch 


Sometimes  you  see  a 
prosperous  looking 
passenger  inquire 
the  time,  and  you  wonder 
why  he  does  not  take  out 
his  own  watch  to  com- 
pare with  the  conductor's. 

It  is  not  that  he  has  no  watch — 
but  because  he  is  ashamed  of  the 
time  he  is  carrying.  He  has  no 
confidence  that  it  is  anywhere  near 
correct,  and  he  tries  to  save  his  dig- 
nity by  not  making  a  comparison. 


What  do  you  think  of  the  t>'pe 
of  man  who  will  carry  a  cheap  and 
uncertain  timepiece  because  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  seen."* 

It  is  quite  different  with  the 
Howard  owner.  He  is  ready 
to  match  time  with  all  comers. 

The  Howard  is  the  closest 
rating  watch  in  the  world  —  and 
worth  all  it  costs  to  any  man  of 
accurate  habit  and  orderly  mind. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it.  The  price  of  each 
watch — from  the  17-jewel  {double  roller) 
in  a  Boss  or  Crescent  gold-filled  case  at 
$40  to  the  23-jewel  in  a  14-k  solid  gold 
case  at  SI  50 — \s  fixed  at  the  factor}-  and 
a  printed  ticket  attached. 


D 


Not  every  Jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.      Find  the   HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop   us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you  "The  Story  of  Edward 
Howard  and   the    First   American    Watch" — an    inspiring    chapter  of   history 
that    every  man  and  boy  should  read. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


IN  EACH  TOWh 
and  district  to 
ride    and    ex. 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

hlbit  a  sample  ign  Model  "Rangrer"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.   Our  agents  every- 
where are  making  monev  fast.  IVriteat  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

KO  MONEY  KEQUIKED  until  you  receive  andapprove  of  your  bicycle.    Weshipto 
anyone,  an\^vhere  in  tlie  U.  S.  'j.nthout  a  cent  difosit  in  ad\-ance,  prepay  freight,  and 
\  allow  TEN  DAYS'  FKEE  TRIAL,  duringr  which  time  vou  may  nde  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.    If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisiied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  zxAyou  vjill  not  be  out  one  cent. 
I  nilf  CAOTniiV  DDIPCC  we fumish  the  hit-l-e^t  grade Hcvcles  it  is  possible  to  make 
■■Ulf  iMU  I  Un  I    r  nllf  CO  atoDesmillproficaLH>veacni;ilfactorycost.Yousave|iotof9S 
middlfmen's  profits  by  buyinsr  direct  of  us  and  have    the  manufacturer's  piarantce  behind  your 
bicycle.    DONOTIJUY  a  Mryde  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  any.nf  M  «»•> /n.-c  until  you  receive 
our  cataloijucs  and  Icara  our  unheard  oi/:ictcry  fnccs  zmi  remjrkabU  speciai  c^er, 
Vmi   Ufll  I     DC   ACTnillCIICn  v^hen  you  recrlre  our  beautiful  catalogue  sod  starly 
lull    fllLL  DC  RdlUniallCU  oursur«^rb  models  i.\\![,t  ■a.-'ndcy'ul  lev  frxcis  r^t 
can  make  vou      We  sell  t!ie  highest  prade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
s.iti-;l.cd  with  $1  oopr.  t^t  ahovc  f.ictory  cost.     BICYCLE  DE.\LEKS,  you  can  sell  our  tricycles 
under  vour  own  name  plate  at  doubleour  prices.    Orders  tilled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chica^  retail  ttoret  will 
be  closed  outat  once, at  $3  to  $8  each.    Descriptive  t»rgiin  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC     nUACTCD  DDAIf  C  rear  wheels.  Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts. repairs 
I  inCO)  wUAOl  en  DIIH IWC  and  everythlngin  the blcyclelineat  hair  usualprice*. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  Lar^e  Catatcfut  beautifully  illustrated  and  ccntiming  a  great  fund  ol 
Interesting  matter  3n<l  useful  information.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  eTer>t:  in^.    Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  R.|72,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Find  That  ftecord  To-night!" 


DOES  this  happen  in  your  office  ? 
Important  records  or  papers 
gone  —  you  can't  put  your  finger  on 
them  when  you  need  them   most! 
You  probably  need  a  better  sys- 
tem— one  built  to  fit  your  needs. 

You  need  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary work,  worry,  lost  time  and  em- 
barrassment. You  must  establish 
confidence  in  your  own  office. 

For  thirty  years  we  have  been 
tackling  chaotic  and  outgrown  office 
systems,  large  and  small,  and  reduc- 
ing them  to  smooth  running  order. 

We  have  devised  belter  systems 
for  over  280  lines  of  business — 

For  tnainifacturers,  store- 
keepers, libraries,  railroads, 
large  offices,  stiiall  offices,  law- 
yers, engineers,  real  estate  men, 
insurance  companies,  etc. 

We  have  saved  by  these  better 
systems  as  much  for  some  concerns 
as  they  save  on  cash  discounts. 

In  our  manufacturing  of  cabinets, 
it  has  been  this  same  search  for 
"  the  better"  by  which  we  have 
built  up  the  largest  filing  equipment 
business  in  the  world. 


Furnis 


Because  "quality"  is  the  hall- 
mark of  every  article  we  make. 

Because  our  customers  have 
found  that  "Y  and  E"  systems  and 
"  Y  and  E"  service  give  permanent 
satisfaction. 

Our  splendidly  built  cabinets — in 
many  sizes  and  combinations — make 
possible     the    arrangement    of    any 


HELP 

Really  Worth  Sending  for,  FREE 

Catalog.  "Filing  Sys- 
_,,    ten   Supplies,"   gives 
S^  handy  data  on  all  sup- 
plies— cards,  guides.folders, etc. 

/<y7J  "Handbook  of  Verti- 
V  ***£">  '^°'  Filing"  is  a  master- 
^—B^  piece  of  information. 

Our  "  Card  Ledger  Systems" 

save  your  bookkeeper's  time — 
your  profits. 

Our      "Railroad     Catalog" 

shows  how  to  avoid  "  red  tape." 

/JC^  general  catalog  on 
fb*t„.  ^'Record  Filing  Cab- 
VI_S^  inets"  shows  sectional 

and  solid  cabinets. 

Check  list  and  hand  to  stenographer. 
See  that  you  get  them  when  received! 


Fix  the  blame  where  it  belongs. 

Don't  blame  "the  boy"  for  everything. 

number  of  individual  systems  for 
filing  records,  correspondettce, 
orders,  bills,  stock  records,  pur- 
chase records,  prospects,  quota- 
tions, credit  information,  card 
ledgers,  etc. 

There  isn't  a  manager  in  the  land 
who  shouldn't  study  more  and  more 
this  subject  of  "  Better  S\ stems" 
for  doing  things.  And  every  man- 
ager should  know  the  quality  and 
completeness  of  "  Y  and  E"  filing 
equipment. 

"  Y  and  E "  means  finding 
'whatever  you  want  whenever  you 
want — quickly  without  waiting. 

"Y  and  E"  Better  Systoti 
means  much  more  than  selling  you 
cabinets  and  cards  and  folders.  It 
means  real  service — ideas  ziio  the 
best  way  to  arrange  your  records 
and  systems — ideas  which  represent 
the  very  best  of  modern  office  prac- 
tice— ideas  to  get  the  most  out  of 
business. 

Will  you  look  into  it  ?  ' 

Tell  us  your  case  5  we  will  write 
you  specially,  or  have  our  man  call. 
(No  obligation.) 

Read  our  "Help"  column  now. 


Better 


!?  VAWn^lANANDfRBE  M  FG.Cb> 


434  St.  Pa«d  Street,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Branches:  (look  as  ap)  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Wathington,  Pittsbnrgh, 
Baffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 

A  few  desirable  territories  are  open  for  enterprising  dealers 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

ir  card  indexes,  book 
Niagara  Clip  Co.,N.Y. 


Supplied  only  by  the  islagra,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents 


MEW  REVISED  EDITION 


Dominion  and  Power 

By  CHARLES  BRODIE  PATTERSON 

Author  of  "  The  Will  to  Be  Well,"  "  The  Measure  of 

a  Man,"  etc. 

THIS  is  a  new  edition  of  one  of  Charles  Brodie 
Patterson's  most  popular  books.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  contains  some  five  or  six 
new  chapters,  dealing  with  Mental  and  Physical 
Health,  Psychic  Development,  The  Right  Use  of 
the  Breath,  Self-Control,  etc.  It  is  filled  with 
uplifting  and  helpful  suggestions,  and  must,  of 
necessity,  prove  a  benefit  to  thoughtful  readers. 
"Dominion  and  Power"  has  had  a  large  sale  in 
this  country,  has  already  passed  through  several 
editions  in  England,  and  has  recently  been  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  in  which  language  three  editions 
have  been  called  for  in  a  little  over  a  year. 

The  author  is  buoyantly  optimistic  throughout, 
and  helpful  to  courageous  and  wholesome  living. 
It  is  a  good  book  for  those  who  feel  the  need  ot 
fuller  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  mankind. 
12mo.   Cloth.   Price,  $1.20  net;  postpaid,  $1.30 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street  •         -  New  York 


The 

WcrtB     Cj»d»».  N-  J. 


rook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Cc 

26  John  StTMl.  Nrw  York. 


wliich,  in  the  opinion  of  most  teachers, 
"every  child  ought  to  know,"  are  included. 
She  has  also  included  books  not  strictly  of 
high  literary  quality,  but  which  are  useful 
as  "stepping-stones"  for  children  who  have 
not  yet  acquired  reading  habits.  The  lists 
are  classified  and  described  after  the  most 
approved  modern  methods,  thus  providing 
all  the  bibliographical  information  required. 
A  careful  and  exhaustive  index  of  authors 
and  titles  is  given.  The  value  of  this  com- 
pilation will  be  recognized  by  librarians 
generally. 


Kester,  Vaughan.    The 
trated.     12mo,    pp.    448. 
Merrill  Co. 


Prodigal  Judge.    lUus- 
Indianapolis:     Bobb.s- 


Litchfleld,  Grace  Denio.  Baldur  the  Beautiful. 
16mo,  pp.  73.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1  net. 

Mackay.  Rev.  H.  F.  B.  The  Religion  of  the 
Englishman — A  Series  of  Six  Addre.sses  Delivered 
at  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street.  12mo,  pp.  63. 
New  York:   Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Martin,  Helen  Remensnyder.  When  Half-Gods 
Go.  Being  the  Story  of  a  Brief  Wedded  Life  as 
Told  in  Intimate  and  Confidential  Letters  Written 
by  a  Bride  to  a  Former  College  Mate.  12mo,  pp. 
153.    New  York:  Century  Co.    $1  net. 

M'Giffert,  Arthur  Cushman.  Protestant 
Thought  Before  Kant.  12mo,  pp.  261.  New  York; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    75  cents  net. 

McKechnie,  James,  Interpreted  by.  Meredith's 
Allegory — The  Shaving  of  Shagpat.  8vo,  pp.  245. 
New  York:   Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Miller,  Marion,  Designed  and  Illustrated  by. 
An  Out-of-Door  Diary  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Small 
4to.    New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton.    SI  net. 

Montgomery,  Harry  Earl.  Christ's  Social 
Remedies.  12mo,  pp.  433.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    SI. 50. 

Moore,  Frank  Frankfort.  The  Life  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  8vo,  pp.  492.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.     $3.50. 

It  was  high  time  that  a  proper  and  dis- 
criminating life  of  the  author  of  "  The  De- 
serted Village  "  should  be  published.  Almost 
all  we  know  about  him  we  derive  from  Bos- 
well's  "Life  of  Johnson,"  where  he  appears 
as  a  silly,  almost  half  imbecile  coxcomb,  vain 
and  irrational.  Yet  his  works  are  irradiated 
by  a  certain  sweet  and  exquisite  benignity 
which  shows  him  to  have  been  a  kindly  gen- 
tleman, full  of  common  sense  and  literary 
modesty.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Boswell 
did  not  do  him  any  justice  whateverand  we 
were  not  surprized  to  read  the  opinion  of  a 
critic  in  a  recent  number  of  the  London 
Quarterly  Review,  that  Johnson's  "  Life"  is 
merely  Boswell's  autobiography  and  that 
the  Scottish  gentleman  who  was  so  fond  of 
his  high  lineage  merely  wrote  his  book  to 
glorify  himself. 

In  this  charming,  tho  somewhat  discur- 
sive, book  of  Mr.  Moore's  we  find  a  good 
expose  of  Boswell's  "  malicious  intention  "  in 
depreciating  and  misjudging  Goldsmith.  It 
was  "sheer  jealousy "  that  prompted  the 
satellite  of  the  great  lexicographer  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  the  English  A\riter  who  is  to 
this  day  the  best  beloved  of  his  literary  gen- 
eration. Mr.  Moore  enables  us  to  see  the  real 
Goldsmith,  the  creator  of  Dr.  Primrose,  the 
author  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  the 
friend  and  confidant  of  Burke,  Garrick, 
Reynolds,  and  Johnson.  A  man  with  such 
friends  had  much  more  to  give  thfin  the 
"  talk  of  poor  Poll." 

The  work  before  us  owes  most  of  its  impor- 
tance to  its  hearty  and  complete  revelation 
of  Goldsmith's  character.  If  there  is  some 
romantic  exaggeration  in  Mr.  Moore's  esti- 
mate it  is  merely  the  artistic  heightening  of 
the  natural  expression  which  we  find  in  the 
portraits  of  RejTiolds  and  Gainsborough. 
Nor  need  we  dv,ell  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
book  has  been  padded  with  matter  which  is 
irrelevant  excepting  so  far  as  it  is  even  dis- 
tantly allusive  to  the  man  dignified  by  John- 
son with  the  noblest  and  truest  Latin  epitaph 
in  English  literary  history.  To  its  beautiful 
illustrations,  its  extracts  from  correspondence 
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to  obtain  which  every  source  of  Goldsmitii- 
iana  seems  to  have  been  sought  and  ran- 
sacked, the  author  adds  his  own  glowing, 
almost  partial,  comment  and  carries  the 
reader  along  with  him  as  by  the  spell  of  a 
romance. 

The  author  of  "  The  Traveler  "  has  at  last 
been  vindicated.  Mr.  Moore  has  done  the 
work  of  a  critic  who  cleans  off  the  black 
letter  of  some  medieval  legend  from  the 
palimpsest  on  which  was  originally  written 
a  song  of  Catullus  or  a  fragment  of  Sappho. 
He  has  scraped  away  from  the  wall  the  vile 
and  defacing  plaster  of  a  grotesque  and  dis- 
closed a  figure  of  beauty  and  a  countenance 
irradiated  with  sweetness,  kindness,  and  wis- 
dom. The  literary  world  will  thank  him. 
He  has  done  his  work  with  effusive  and  de- 
voted enthusiasm. 

Ramsar.  Rev.  F.  P.  An  Interpretation  of 
Genesis,  including  a  Translation  into  Present-Day 
English.  12mo,  pp.  347.  New  York:  Neale  Pub- 
lisliing  Co.    $2  net. 

Raymond,  George  Lansing.  Fundamentals  in 
Education,  Art,  and  Civics.  8vo,  pp.  350.  New 
York:   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.    $1  net. 

Dr.  Raymond's  versatile  talent  has  been 
shown  in  many  publications,  which  the  read- 
ing public  has  welcomed  with  approval. 
Under  the  comprehensive  title  of  the  present 
volume,  he  groups  together  seventeen  essays 
of  varying  color  and  complexion.  He  always 
writes  in  a  highly  sviggestive  and  earnest 
tone,  and  those  who  listened  to  such  of  these 
lucuisrations  as  were  delivered  as  public 
addresses  will  be  glad  to  have  them  as  per- 
manent possessions  in  print.  The  Pro- 
fessor presents  well-known  principles  in  a 
clear  and  popular  form,  and  students,  artists, 
and  literary  workers  will  find  these  readable 
disquisitions  pleasant  and  attractive  as  the 
fireside  talks  of  an  experienced  friend  and 
savant.  The  Carnegie  Libraries  might  well 
introduce  their  public  to  this  work,  which 
agreeably  popularizes  so  much  that  is  funda- 
mental in  theories  of  Hfe  and  thought.  The 
American  people  owe  much  of  their  progress, 
their  optimism,  and,  we  even  say,  their 
happiness  to  the  absorption  of  just  such 
ideals  as  Professor  Raymond  stands  for. 

Riccl,  Oorrado.  Art  in  Northern  Italy.  lOmo, 
pp.372.  Profusely  illustrated.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Bou.s.    $1.50  net. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  a  series 
dealing  with  the  history  of  art  in  all  coun- 
tries and  periods,  and  of  which  the  first 
volume,  Sir  Walter  Armstrong's,  on  art  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  appeared  last  year. 
The  notable  featiu"e  of  the  books  is  the  illus- 
trations, of  which  at  least  one,  and  more  often 
two  or  three,  appear  on  each  page  inserted 
in  the  text.  In  the  main  the  text  is  his- 
torical and  biographical.  A  few  full-page 
pictures  in  color  are  given.  Besides  the  two 
volumes  now  ready,  thirteen  others  are  in 
preparation.  One  of  these  will  deal  with 
"Art  in  North  America." 

Rice,  Louise.  Practical  Graphology;  or.  The 
Scienco  of  Reading  Character  from  Handwriting. 
8vo.  Illustrated.  Chicago:  The  Library  Shelf, 
McClurg  Building. 

Miss  Rice  has  long  practised  with  success 

the  interesting  art  of  which  she  treats  in  this 

volumie.     Over   200   facsimile   specimens   of 

writing  with  comments   on  them  are  given. 

Miss  Rico  also  sets  forth  the  general  tmdor- 

lying  principles  of  her  art.     Edgar  A.  Poc 

once   wrote  an  article   on   graphology:   it  is 

included  in   most   editions   of   his   writings; 

but  the  literature  of  this  subject  is  extremely 

meager. 

Robertson,  A.  T.  John  the  Loyal — Studies  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Baptist.  12mo,  pp.  315.  New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     SI. 25  net. 

Our  readers  are 
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77/^  hig^hest  accomplishments  in  the 
art  ofjioor  coverings — always  original 
— forever  distinctive — 75  years  the 
standard —  unexcelled — unapproachtd. 

BIGELOW  Carpets  have  the    preference    with 
people  of  fine  habits  in  floor  tieatment;    they 
are  usually  indicated  by  leading  interior  decorators. 

Each  design  is  a  clever  conception,  artistically 
original  and  lends  itself  to  the  harmonious  treat- 
ment of  the  room.  As  fioor  covering,  it  is  com- 
j)lete;  it  imparts  to  the  room  an  atmosphere  of 
increased  size  with  warmth  and  refinement;  it  gives 
a  finished,  artistic  touch  possible  in  no  other  way, 
and  the  care  and  bother  of  frequent  washings  and 
renewings  of  surfaces  is  avoided. 

With  the  advent  of  vacuum  cleaners  hygienic  con- 
ditions prevail;  taking  up,  sending  away  and  relay- 
ing are  obviated. 

And  these  pleasing  features  are  given  tone,  character 
and  permanency  by  the  Bigelow  quality — the  prod- 
uct of  inventive  genius,  of  mechanical  skill,  of 
imparalleled  facilities  and  of  seventy-five  years  of 
leadership  in  the  art. 

No  one  ever  questions  the  Bigelow  quality.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  in  national  government  buildings,  in 
select  auditoriums,  in  homes  of  refinement,  large 
and  small,  wherever  art,  utility  and  intelligent 
economy  are  represented,  there  you  will  find  the 
Bigelow  Carpets. 

When  you  buy  Bigeloiu  Carpets,  there  is  the  satisfac- 
tion, the  assurance,  the  feeling  of  absolute  correctness 
that  alone  comes  from  knonving  you  ha--ve  the  best! 

The  name  "Bigelow"  is  woven  into  the  back  of 
Bigelow  Carpets  and  Rugs — your  protection;  the 
assurance  of  Bigelow  faith  —  the  insignia  of  gen- 
uineness. 

*  ^  About  Carpets  and  Rugs  " — an  interesting  treatment 

on  carpets  and  rugs — guite  helpful. 

Mailed  postpaid  on  request. 

BIGELOW  CARPET  CO.,  New  York 
The  Original  Power    /^<^?^   Loom  Manufacturers 
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M  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YODR  NAME  $1  OC 
COPPER    PLATE.    IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT  l»fcU 

THE  OOALITY  MUST  PLEASE   VOU  OR    YOUfl   MONCT  REPUMOED 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR    WEOgING    IWVITATIOMS  UPON  REQUEST 

SOCIAL 
•lATIONEIS 


HOSKIMI 

912  Chestnat  SL 


PHI  LA. 


THB^BESrUTGIfT 


Gives  ."iOO  candle  power.  Casts  no  shadoj^, 
^  Costs  2  cents  per  week.    Makes  and  bums 

its  own  pas.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
[warranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  grease. 
f  Agents  wanted.    Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

02  C.  5th  St.,  Canton. 0» 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE  Delicious,  Invigorating 

U/^DI    ir^U^'O  MALTED  MILK 

^^  ^^M  W%  ^^  I  ^^^  P^      ^^fc  The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 

Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Rich  milk  and  malted -grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  quick  lunch.  Keep  it  on  youT  sideboard  at  home. 

»^A  void  /mitations—Ask  for  "HORLICK'S  "— Every  wherB 

asked  to  mention  Thk  Lfterart  Digest  vrtien  writing  to  advertisers. 
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These  Great  Stores 

and  Thousands  of  Others  Sell 

Genuine  Holeproof  Hose 

Holeproof  Hose — six  pairs  guaranteed  six 
months — are  sold  by  the  greatest  stores  in 
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fHTSh^'OS-the  country. 
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"Holeproof"  are  the  original  guaranteed 
hose,  the  kind  backed  by  38  years  of  ex- 
perience. 

Why  Big  Stores  Sell 
the  Original 

The  original  has  the  greatest  demand  of  any  gTjaranteed 
hose  on  the  market  because  of  its  vastly  superior  quality. 

We  use  only  yam  that  costs  an  average  of  70  cents  per 
pound,  while  yam  can  be  bought  for  30  cents. 

But  ours  is  three-ply,  soft  and  fine.  It  is  more  pliable 
than  two-ply.  Hence  the  hose  can  be  made  at  once  lighter 
and  stronger. 

We  use  only  pure  silk  in  the  silk  goods. 

tloleproofnosieru 

FOR  MEN  WOMEN^  AND  CHILDREN^ 


WOMEN'^  AND  CHILDREN' 

Then    "Holeproof''   are  made    in  twelve 
colors,  five  grades  and  ten  weights,  suit- 
ing everyr    man's    preference.       Seven 
colors,  three  weights  and  three  grades 
for  women — two  colors,   two  weights 
and  three  grades  for  children. 
For   long  wear,  in  hose  of  correct  style 
and  good    fit    there    is    nothing    to    «quai    the  genuine    "Holeproof." 
See  the  assortment  at  the  good  stores  in  your  city  today. 

To  avoid  imitations — amateur  brands  —  look  for  the  "Holeproof"  trade-mark  and  the 
signature  of  Mr.  Carl  FreschI,  Pres.,  on  the  toe  of  each  pair. 

The  prices  of  the  cotton  hose  range  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  for  six  pairs,  according  to  finish  and 
weight.  Six  pairs  guaranteed  six  months.  3  pairs  silk  sox  for  men,  $2,  are  guaranteed  three  months 
— 3  pairs  silk  stockingsyorouoOT^w,  $3,  guaranteed  three  months.    Decide  today  to  try  "Holeproof.  " 

Write  for  free  book,   "How  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy."  (167) 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO.,         861  Fourth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tampico  News  Co.,  S.  A.,  City  of  Mexico,  Agents  for  Mexican  Republic. 
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HARTSHORN 


V  SHADE  ROLLERS 

mW  Bear  the  ?cript  name  of 

m  ■  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 

^    ^  Get  "  Improved."  no  tacks  reuuired. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


These    tradt-mark    crisscross  lin«6  on  esery   package 
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FOOD 


KIDl 


ETIC 

'cases  of 

LIVER  TROUBLES 


EQUIFtWRATHU  STRICT  DIET 

Unlike   oxhaf  goodar    \&sk  yoSc  physician. 

Leading  igfocers^^or  bo3k  or  saf^le,  write 

FARWELL  &  RHII^S,  Watertown,  nN.,  U.  S.  A. 
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.une  HaMiianlmeapple  Juice 


A  wonderful,  new, 
healthful,  all>the-year- 
round  drink.  Physicians 
prescribe  it  in  throat,  stom- 
ach and  intestinal  troubles. 

A  refreshing  drink  diuin?  fever 
convalescence.  At  Dru?g-ists,  Gro- 
cers and  ^^oda  Fountains.  Trade 
supplied  throug-h  reg:'.ilar  chan- 
nels.    Write  for  Bookh-t. 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  LTD. 
J12MarketSt.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Metrical  Translations,  and  Paraphrases.  16mo, 
pp.  415.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
S1.25  net. 

Second,  Henry.  Captivating  Mary  Carstairs. 
Frontispiece,  12mo,  pp.  .316.  Boston  :  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.     $1.30  net. 

Sheehan.  Canon,  D.D.  The  Intellectuals — An 
Experiment  in  Irish  Club  Life.  12mo,  pp.  386. 
New  York:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50  net. 
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SI. 50  net. 

Stillwell.  Arthur  Edward.  Universal  Peace — 
War  is  Mesmerism.  8vo,  pp.  179.  New  York: 
Bankers'  Publishing  Co.    $2.00. 

Chittenden,  Hiram.  War  or  Peace.  8vo,  pp. 
273.     New  York:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    §1. 

Mr.  Stillwell  has  joined  the  army  of  peace- 
makers who  arraign  the  god  of  war  as  a 
pestilent  mischief-maker,  a  futile  monster 
who  ruins  those  who  gain  the  victory  as  well 
as  those  who  sink  among  the  vanquished. 
The  maintenance  of  standing  armies  is  a 
common  theme  of.  reprobation.  Mr.  Still- 
well handles  this  financial  problem  with  the 
skill,  clearness,  and  point  of  an  expert.  He 
gives  the  Christian  warrant  for  international 
charity  and  bloodless  arbitration.  But  he 
also  emphasizes  the  business  side,  praises 
Carnegie,  and  finally  asks:  "Why  do  we 
not  elect  a  business  man  to  the  Presidency?" 
with  a  sort  of  intimated  suggestion  of, 
"Andrew,  Laird  of  Skibo,  for  instance." 
The  more  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Stillwell  on  pacifica- 
tion are  understood  and  pubhshed  abroad, 
the  better  will  be  the  future  history  of  the 
world  for  which  .such  a  book  as  this  is  doing 
and  will  continue  to  do  good  service. 

Another  book  on  the  same  subject,  w-hich 
seems  at  present  to  be  occupying  the  atten- 
tion ef  the  literary  world  as  a  business, 
political,  and  mihtary  problem,  is  the  second 
of  the  two  above  cited.  Its  author  is  a  man 
of  authority,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  w-ho 
served  as  chief  engineer  of  the  fourth  Army 
Corps  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
In  his  thoughtful  and  carefully  elaborated 
essay,  we  find  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
wisest  and  most  sober  arguments  that  have 
ever  been  set  forth  in  the  cause  of  pacifism. 
The  writer  speaks  as  a  soldier  and  a  citizen, 
who  thinks  individual  disarmament  impos- 
silile,  but  makes  very  practical  suggestions 
toward  the  furtherance  of  peace  as  a  present- 
day  duty  and  a  future  hope. 
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Ind.:  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.    $1  net. 
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llight  Hon.  Viscount  ]\Iilner.  Svo,  pp.  344.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Co.    S2.50  net. 
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Shakespeare.  With  Explanations  of  the  Legal 
Terms  used  in  the  Plays,  Poems,  and  Sonnets,  and 
Discussions  of  the  Criminal  Types  Presented.  Svo, 
pp.  524.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  F.  H.  Thomas  Law  Book 
Co.     $3.50. 

The  World  Missionary  Conference.  9  vol- 
umes. 12mo,  pp.  452,  378,  471,  337,  340,  565.  189, 
241,  367.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  75 
cents  per  volume;  $5  set  net,  postage  extra. 
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512.    New  York:   Macmillan  Co.    $2.50  net. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

PHOTOGRAPHING     AN     EXPLOSION     OF 
DYNAMITE 

1~*IIE  recent  tremendous  explosion  on  the 
New  York  waterfront  at  Comniunipaw 
calls  to  mind  many  others,  says  a  writer  in 
the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  who  thinks  that  per- 
haps the  largest  bulk  of  dynamite  and  other 
high  explosive  that  has  blown  up  of  late 
years  was  the  cargo  of  the  British  ship 
Chatham,  laden  with  ninety-eight  tons  of 
dynamite.  She  was  on  her  way  to  Japan, 
in  1905,  and  the  dynamite  was,  of  course, 
for  use  in  the  war  with  Russia.  But  scarcely 
was  the  vessel  laden  and  at  sea  than  came 
the  news  of  the  naval  battle  of  Tshushima, 
and  the  overwhelming  destruction  of  the 
Russian  fleet. 

Altho  the  war  with  Russia  was  now  over, 
the  Japanese  authorities  decided  that  the 
Chatham,  with  her  cargo  of  dynamite,  should 
proceed  on  her  voyage,  and  all  went  well 
with  her  until  she  was  passing  through  the 
Suez  Canal.  As  is  usually  the  case  in  that 
crowded  waterway,  there  were  a  number 
of  vessels  close  together,  proceeding  in 
line  ahead  at  a  slow  rate.  The  order  came  to 
tie  up  in  order  that  other  ships  coming  in  the 
opposite  direction  should  pass,  and  the  line 
slowed  down.  But  the  pilot  on  the  vessel 
next  astern  of  the  Chatham  did  not  act 
quickly  enough  and  his  vessel  gently  bumped 
the  Chatham  with  sufficient  force  to  knock 
over  several  of  the  kerosene  lamps,  which 
were  alight  on  board,  for  the  accident  oc- 
curred after  dark.  The  crew  of  the  Chatham 
fought  the  fire,  but  it  had  started  in  several 
parts  of  the  ship  at  once  and  they  were  not 
able  to  get  it  under  control. 
■  Knowing  what  the  cargo  was,  the  crew 
then  announced  to  the  captain  that  they 
believed  a  stroll  on  the  deserts  of  Egypt 
in  the  cool  of  the  night  would  be  a  pleas- 
ant relaxation  after  their  efforts. 

There  are  traffic  control  stations  every 
few  miles  along  the  canal  and  from  the 
nearest  of  these  the  captain  telephoned 
to  the  canal  company's  offices  in  Port  Said, 
offering  to  turn  the  ship  and  run  her  back 
the  ten  miles  to  Port  Said  and  thence  out 
to  sea,  believing  that  he  could  accomplish 
this  before  the  fire  reached  the  cargo.  His 
engine-room  staff  and  a  few  other  men 
had  promised  to  stay  on  the  ship  as  long  as 
the  captain  did,  and  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  his  endeavors,  but  the  authorities 
in  Port  Said  were  alarmed  lest  the  ship 
should  blow  up  while  passing  through  the 
town,  and  bade  him  scuttle  the  ship  where  she 
lay.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  offered  the 
alternative  of  taking  his  blazing  ship  still 
further  along  the  canal  until  he  reached 
Lake  Timsah,  the  first  of  the  salt  lakes 
through  which  the  canal  passes. 

This  also  was  refused  by  the  canal  officials, 
and  they  sent  one  of  their  officers  to  take 
charge  of  the  ship.  On  a  formal  display  of 
force  the  captain  left  the  vessel,  and  she  was? 
scuttled  and  the  fire  extinguished.  She  la,v 
there,  with  her  masts  and  smokestack  above 
water,  for  weeks,  while  an  expert  from  the 
well-known  firm  of  Nobel,  in  Scotland,  who 
had  shipped  the  dynamite,  came  out  to  Port 
Said  to  advise  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
her.  Meanwhile,  the  continual  procession  of 
ships  navigating  the  canal   crept  past   the 
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When  two  groups  of  tele- 
phone subscribers  are  joined 
together  the  usefulness  of 
each  telephone  is  increased. 

Take  the  simplest  case — two 
groups,  each  with  three  sub- 
scribers. As  separate  groups 
there  are  possible  only  six 
combinations — only  six  lines 
of  communication.  Unite 
these  same  two  groups,  and 
instead  of  only  six,  there 
will  be  fifteen  lines  of  com- 
munication. 

No  matter  how  the  groups 
are  located  or  how  they  are 
connected  by  exchanges,  com- 
bination increases  the  useful- 


ness of  each  telephone,it  multi- 
plies traffic,  it  expands  trade. 

The  increase  is  in  accordance 
with  the  mathematical  rule.  If 
two  groups  of  a  thousand  each 
are  united,therewillbeamillion 
more  lines  of  communication. 

No  one  subscriber  can  use 
all  of  these  increased  possibil- 
ities, but  each  subscriber  uses 
some  of  them. 

Many  groups  of  telephone 
subscribers  have  been  united 
in  the  Bell  System  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  each  tele- 
phone, and  meet  the  public  de- 
mand for  universal  service. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

One  System  One  'Policy  Universal  Service 


Whitman  Saddles 


Are  known  nnil  boinp  riddenon  for  ajl 
possible  i'uri>os(^s  by  riders  (ladies  and 
gentlemen)  of  the  most  di*eriminatint» 
class.  They  are  a  comfort  to  the 
horse,  and  cive  the  rider  a  nice, 
soeiiro  seat,  maltinc  him  feel  as  if  ho 
:ind  his  horse  were  one.  Ni>  saddle  a  "Whit- 
man" unless  made  li>  us.  Ever>  thing  from  "Saddle 
lo  Spur  "     Illustrated  eiitftloyue  free. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


4%  to  6%  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 

We  deal  solely  in  hiijliest  grade  Municipal  Bonds, 
the  safe>t  high  rate  investment. 

1 1  'riti  totiiiy  j\r  our  Stu'tU't  list. 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 


Dr.  Isaac 
Thompson's 


OSIVIOPOLiTAN 


The  C.tirrt'tl  IJucoii.il  f»Tri 


uk,.| 


Twelve  Double-Edged  Blades 

ADJUSIAHLK.       H.\N1)I.K.       TWO  STYI.KS  IN  ONE. 
.%<;1C.\T>«  \V.%>TI-:i>-935  lo  Ijt.'iO  iioi-  n<><>k. 

Get  Circular.  Territory  Given.  Retail  %'l.'-fi. 

t'OSMO  K.l/.On  CO.,  1626  Hancock  Street,  CHICiliO. 


EYE  WATER 

gives  relief  f<  r  granulated  litU  or  anv  form  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  and  as  a  daily  toilet  requisite  is  in- 
dispensable. It  freshens  and  strengthens  the  delicate 
tissues  and  helps  to  keep  them  free  from  du>t  and  dirt. 

For  Sale  by  <7,7  Drug^g^ists.    Price  25c. 
Write  for  set  of   .Mlegorical   .\rt  Tictures   FREE 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON.  SONS  &  CO. 
163  River  Street  -  -  -  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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OME  people  seem 
to  think  t'.iat  because 
linseed  oil  is  high  in  price 
tlie  cost  of  painting  must  be  propor- 
tionately hi.^h.     This  is  not  so.     Linseed 
IS  only  a  £ni;;'.l  item  in  a  painting  joli.     La'jor  makes  up  two- 
cis.   Tlicn  t'.iere  r.:e  t'ie«other  materials.   The  cost,  therefore. 


of  painting  this  spring  vviJi 


(i 


Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 


and  linseed  oil  will  be  only  a  tri.Tc  more  than  when  linseed 
oil  sold  at  50  cents.  Four  or  live  dollars  will  cover  the 
entire  increase  in  the  cost  of  painting  tlie  average  house — 
surely  not  enough  to  justify  letting  any  kind  cf  house 
suffer  fron  lack  of  paint. 

Do  not  use  poor  materials  because  you  think  good 
paint  is  too  high.  Get  from  your  dealer  the  cost  of  the 
following   ingredients  : 


TINT 


na  lbs.  "  Dutch   Hry  Painter"  white  lead 

4  gallons  piirj  rT:;.eed  c.l         .         .         .  . 

1  rallon  turpenliiic          .         .         .         .  . 

1  pint  turpentine  drier            •         -         -  - 

i  iiis  makes  8  gjllons  genuine  o!J-(as!i.'(jneJ  nu 


Our  white  li'nd   is  vr<]\   in   s  nl 


•d 


You  will  find  that  por  gallon 
oi:r  jiure  wlutc  load  and  piirt; 
linseed  oil  is  cheaper  than  ycu 
llioufjlit.  and  when  you  consider 
its  superior  coverinir  power,  t!;c 
economy  of  the  bi  st  is  easily 
shown. 

s  f'lntainin^  12!j.  2">,  50  and  ICO  pounds,  net 


wci^lit,  of  wliitc  lead,  cxciusn'C  of  ihc  /'aci.\ii;.\     Our  (guaranty  is  on  every  kct 

OUR   FREE   PAINTING    HELPS 

We  will  send  von,  on  request,  colnr  siiieme?;,  miscellaneous  painlini  direction*,  and 
mnies  of  "Blue  IJ'I"  I'.ninI  rs  in  your  cominuiiity  wlio  use  "Dutch  Loy  1  auUer"  pure 
wliite-  lead.     .\^'k  for  "Helps  No.  355." 

TO  PAINTI'KS:  If  you  u^c  "Dk/c/i  J\yy  I'r.intcr"  -.i-hilc  lead,  aihf.r  eur  ■Tatnt,-r's 
Blue  List  N0.S35. "     //  (Tivi-s  particulars. 

NATIONAL  LEAD   COMPANY 

New  York     Boston     Bullalo      Ciiieinn.-ili      Cliica-o      ("levi'Kiiul      St.  I.oufs     San  Francisco 
(John  T,  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Pliiladelphi.i)  '        (X.itioiial  Lead  .i'.:  Od  Co..  I'ittsburudi) 


Miss  Steno- 


take   thia  \ 

letter,  and    ' 

got  it  into 

the  next 

mail: 

The    Globe-Wernicko   Co., 
Dept.V-810, Cincinnati,  U.S. 
A.— Send    me   your  book, 
"Filing    and   FindinjiC    Pa- 
pers" so  I  can  see  how 


Sloljc^XCcrnickc 

Filing   Equipment 

will  save  time  in  my  oflicn  by 
cnablincr  me  to  file  accurately 
and    fmd    quickly    letters,    in- 
voices,  orders,  catalopuos    or 
documents  of  every  kind  used 
in  my  business. 

Dept.   V-810 
Cincinnati, 

U.S.A. 


J  VST  JiJ.AIH':— 

New  Edition — Revised  and    Rewritten 


HISTORY  OF  SOCIALISM 
In  The  UNITED  STATES 

By  Morris  HiUquit 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  publisfied 
about  ten  years  have  elapsed  and  many  changes 
have  taken  pl.ice  in  th »  grc  at  so(  ial  movement. 
-Mo  one  is  better  fitted  for  the  task  of  recording 
the  l.nts  than  the  author.  The  tirst  edition  has 
■jrassed  tlirouL;h  lour  printings,  and  this  new  edi- 
tion, whi  h  lias  been  re-written,  brought  right  lu) 
to  date,  and  entirely  reset  from  cover  to  cover,  will 
be  necessary  in  every  well  appointed  library. 

The  work  constitutes  a  complete  account  of  the 
origin,  development,  and  present  status  of  social- 
istic movements  tlirouijhout  the  United  States,  in- 
dispensable to  an  inteliigent  appreciation  of  social- 
ism as  it  exists  in  this  country.  It  is  a  work  of  ex 
leuMve  scope  and  sociological  as  well  as  liistorical 
value. 

"This  is  not  only  a  cleir  compendiinn  of  what  has 
lirrctofore  been  a  m  altered  and  volununous  li'orature 
«in  tlie  siiliject  of  cuiiimunistic  experiments  in  Ainerics, 
l)iit  it  is  al  o  anew  and  oricinal  ai  count  of  the  li^e  .iiid 
present  political  status  of  what  is  orticially  known  as  die 
Socialist  Party  of  the  United  Stat.s,  written  by  one 
who  h.is  long  Inen  \n  the  co\incils  of  the  )'arty.  It  is  a 
serious  and  important  work."  Sf>ring  fieLi  Ref>ublican. 
l2mo,  cloth,  $I.J0  net;   postpaid  %ibs. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44^0  East  23d  Street  New  York 


.sunken  UTeck  with  the  utmost  caution.  She 
so  obstructed  the  fairway,  and  the  danger  of 
striking  her  was  so  great,  that  the  canal 
company  seriously  con.sidered  the  project  of 
I  jurying  her  up  with  sand  and  cutting  a  new 
channel  around  her. 

On  liis  arrival  Nobel's  expert  decided  at 
once  that  the  Cliatham  ought  to  he  blown  up; 
that,  if  left  much  lon^ier,  the  deterioration  of 
the  dynamite  in  the  presence  of  salt  water 
might  load  to  serious  consequences,  for  it 
might  explode  at  the  moment  when  a  vessel 
with  hundreds  of  passengers  was  passing  at  a 
(li.^^tance  of  only  a  few  yards. 

The  inhabitants  of  Port  Said — a  mixt 
crowd,  made  up  of  all  the  nationalities'  '^''  ■".  e 
Near  and  Far  Ea>;t — wero  terrifieti  to  the 
point  of  leaving  tiic-ir  houses  and  camping 
on  the  seashore.  IMany  of  them  were  Greeks, 
Italians,  Sicilians,  immigrants  from  coimtries 
where  earllKjuakes  are  well  known  and 
feared.  All  were  in  dread  of  a  disaster 
which  they  thought  imminent. 

The  panic  reached  such  a  height  that  t-o 
calm  the  agitated  feelings  of  Port  Said  the 
Egyptian  Government  sent  soldiers  to  keep 
order  and  to  reassure  the  population.  A  cor- 
don of  troops  several  miles  in  extent  was 
drawn  around  the  sunken  vessel  and  no  spec- 
tators were  alloweti  to  approach  witliin  four 
miles  of  the  wn^ck. 

On  the  evening  before  the  day  fixt  for  the 
firing  of  the  explosives  a  body  of  workmen 
were  sent  forward  to  place  an  additional  ten 
tons  of  blasting-gelatin  on  board,  so  as  to 
;;ive  (he  cargo  a  good  send-off.  The  writer 
of  these  notes  was  on  the  spot,  but  had  to  go 
tlown  the  canal  to  Suez  to  arrange  for  certain 
alTairs  in  connection  with  the  reporting  of  the 
event  for  a  London  newspaper.  A  photog- 
rapher was  hired  in  Port  Said  to  take  pic- 
tures of  (he  actual  explosion  from  a  point  as 
near  as  (he  ttuthorities  would  permit.  On  the 
morning  of  the  event  the  photographer  was 
not  to  be  fotnul.  It  looked  as  if  he  had  de- 
cided that  discretion  was  better  than  valor. 
The  o])erator  who  fired  the  cargo  of  the 
ChatlKun  was  about  four  miles  distant  from 
(he  ship  ami  his  battery  was  connected  \\Tth 
her  by  means  of  the  telephone  wires  that  nm 
on  poles  along  the  canal  bank. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  was  beside  liim 
at  9  A.M.,  when  the  explosion  took  place,  and 
its  appearance  was  most  spectacular. 

Tho  the  great  colunm  of  smoke,  water 
and  siuul  (hrown  up  to  a  height  estimated  at 
.'>,t)UO  ftH't  was  a  most  rcmtirkablc  spectacle 
as  it  slowly  rose,  slowly  unfoKled,  and  more 
slowly  dissolved — it  was  a  trifle  to  the  pho- 
tographer's experience.  With  j)raiseworthy 
intention  to  do  his  best  for  his  employer,  he 
had  gone  forward  at  dusk  with  the  body  of 
Arab  workmen,  himself  disguised  as  one 
of  (hem,  and  when  they  all  stopt  near  the 
ship  (o  begin  work  he  hid  himself  among 
(he  reeds  and  small  trees  that  line  the 
canal  bank  and  patiently  waited  all  night. 
1  hiving  set  his  watch  to  the  bflicial  time  in 
Port  S;iid  he  knew  that  the  explosion  would 
com(>  off  at  9  .v.m.  At  8:00  he  came  out  from 
his  hiding-i>laee  and  placed  his  camera  on 
;i  slone  pillar  near  by  anil  weighted  it  down 
with  ;i  rock,  lit;  fetu'ed  that  the  shock 
might  be  so  great  as  to  knock  it  down,  if 
not  pn)perly  si-cured,  and  he  himself  lay 
down  besitle  it  from  where  he  cotdd  touch 
otf  (he  (rigger. 

There  he  lay.  scanul  at  his  own  prestnnp- 
(ion  at  having  remained  so  near  (his  (erri- 
ble  slee];ing  force:  suddenly  (he  tiynamite 
exploded,  and  he  saw  the  amazing  spec- 
I  tacle  of  (he  colossal  spout  of  smoke  and 
water  (owering  up  and  up  (o  (he  very  heav- 
I  ens  and  presenling  an  appalling  appearance 
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as  tho  it  would  ovenvhciin  him.  Great 
torn  masses  of  iron  and  wood  from  the 
shattered  hull  were  seen  rising  with  in- 
credible speed,  glimpsed  between  the  eddy- 
ing whirls  and  spirals  of  the  smoke,  and  a 
deafening  shock  and  roar  seemed  to  heat 
him  down  as  he  lay  breathless  and  horrified. 
In  a  moment  he  was  able  to  bring  his  scat^ 
tered  faculties  under  control  again — and 
found  that  he  had  forgotten  to  touch  the 
button  1 

Hastily  he  did  so,  and  secured  a  photo- 
graph, but  when  he  developed  the  plate  a 
few  hours  later  at  Suez,  he  found  that  what 
he  had  secured  was  but  the  vague  haze  left 
by  the  dissolving  smoke. 


A    CONFEDERATE    FRIEND    OF    GRANT 

COLONEL  JOHN  S.  MOSBY,  com- 
mander of  the  famous  "  Rangers  "  in  the 
Civil  War,  maintains  that  for  a  while  after- 
ward he  was  as  much  misunderstood  in  the 
North  as  was  Grant  in  the  South.  But  this 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  righted  through  a 
chance  meeting  of  these  two  men,  who 
became  firm  friends.  Mosby  interpreted 
Grant's  acts,  and  was  regarded  by  many 
Southerners  as  a  "connecting  link  between 
the  Administration  and  themselves"  ;  while 
Grant,  on  the  other  hand,  did  his  best  to 
correct  the  popular  prejudice  against  the 
South.  In  Munsey's  Magazine  the  Colonel 
cites  a  few  recollections  of  Grant  which  show 
the  alert,  ingenuous  nature  of  the  man 
who  was  then  serving  the  second  term  of 
his  presidency.     We  read: 

Often  as  I  went  to  the  White  House 
during  Grant's  second  term,  I  never  failed 
to  see  him  except  once,  Avhen  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  dentist.  In  those  days  hun- 
dreds went  to  him  for  appointments  who 
would  now  be  sent  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  In  spite  of  all  this  pressure, 
he  never  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry.  He  was 
the  best  listener  I  ever  saw,  and  one  of  the 
quickest  to  see  the  core  of  a  question. 

I  once  called  at  the  Wliite  House  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  a  telegram 
wnich  I  had  received  from  General  Hamp- 
ton. The  doorkeeper  said  that  the  President 
was  at  dinner.  I  gave  the  man  my  card 
and  told  him  that  I  would  wait  in  the  hall. 
He  returned  with  a  message  from  General 
Grant,  asking  me  to  come  in  and  take  din- 
ner with  the  family.  I  replied  that  I  had 
already  dined.  Then  U-  S.  Grant,  Jr., 
came  out  and  said: 

"Father  says  that  you  must  come  in  and 
get  some  dinner." 

Of  course  I  went  in.  At  the  table,  the 
General  spoke  of  having  called  that  evening 
on  Alexander  Stephens,  who  was  lying  sick 
at  liis  hotel.  It  looked  as  if  our  war  was 
a  long  way  in  the  past  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  could  call  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Con- 
federate States. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  close  of  Grant's 
second  term,  I  introduced  one  of  my  men 
to  liim. 

"I  hope  you  will  not  tliink  less  of  Ca{v 
tain  Glasscock  because  he  was  with  me  in 
the  war,"  I  said. 

"I  think  all  the  more  of  liim,"  the  Presi- 
dent promptly  n^plicd. 

I  once  said  to  (Jeneral  Grant: 

"General,    if   you   had    been   a   Southern 
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A  Woman  Wants 
What  She  Pays  For 

In  buying  a  watch, 
or  anything  else, 
a  woman  is  practical. 
She  has  an  eye  for 
style  and  beauty  of 
design  :  but  she  in- 
sists on  value,  and 
gets  it  wherever 
there  is  a  standard 
to  judge  by. 

She  demands  a  reliable 
make  of  watch.  She  asks  for 
it  by  name — but  she  doesn't 
know,  perhaps,  that  the  name 
refers  only  to  the  works. 
The  place  she  is  in  danger  of 
being  fooled  is  in  the  watch 
case — where  standards  are 
frequently  cheapened  in  a  way 
that  doesn't  show  on  the  sur- 
face. 

Now  she  can  be  sure  of 
absolute  integrity  in  bullion 
value,  in  assay  and  in  the 
workmanship  of  her  watch  case 
if  she  will  look  for  our  marks 
inside  the  cap  of  the  case. 

These  trademarks  are  her 
safeguard.  They  are  standard 
with  the  fine  jewelry  trade  and 
have  been  for  fifty  years. 


CKCSCCNT 


JAS.BOSS 
KCYSTONC         aouinui* 
•eue  «oi* 


The  Keystone  Watch  Case 
Company 

Established  1853 
PHILADELPHIA 
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COMPACT 

FILING 
SECTIONS 


can   select  the 
sections  you  nred  now, 
add  as  your  business  grows. 
We  have  27  styles.  Haveyoui 
"ies   assorted,   yet  concen- 
trated »i\d  compact.     No  waste 
space.aniple  capacity.  Ask  your  dealer. 

Elegance  Combined  with  Stability 

'Beautiful   Golden  Quartered  Oak  or 
uiroh    MnhoKauy.   velvet    linislied,    1 
sides.     Dull-brass  trimmed. 
i'KKE— Tatnlng  ■  D"— 64  pagcsfiUngan  ; 

ollioi'  tinu'  s.-iviiip  devicrs. 
B«>kl.'t  "FiliDg  Sugsistious"  solves  filing 

problonis. 
Oatalng ' 'K' '.shows hnnd!>(inip.  inexpen- 
sirt' st'iitionat  tx}oK-casrs  (_* Stylos) 

THE  y/^'^  MAN'F'G  CO. 

60  Cnlon  81.,  HONROE,  HirH, 

A iiv York  Otllce.  lOS Fult.in St. 


TYPES 

FROM 

CITY 

STREETS 

Unusual  phases  of  life 
on  "the  Elast  Side  "'  of 
New  York  City.  By 
Hutchin*  Hapgood, 
with  several  illustrations. 

$l.50net:  by  mail  $1.60. 

"The  author  manifestly 
knows  his  Broadway  and 
all  its  divergent  avenues 
and  dark  byway*.    Then 
after  he  has  presented  all. 
he  dwell*,  upon  its  pathos 
and  its  deep  philosophy. 
—Pillsburg  Post. 

Not  so  much  a  picture 
of  the  squalid  side  cf  life 
asof  its  charm.  A  record 
of  actual  experience. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS 
COMPANY.  N.  Y. 

1 
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Kelly-Springfield 

Automobile  Tires 


Thefe  can  be  no  substitute 
for  quality  in  an  automo- 
bile tire,  any  more  than 
there  can  be  a  substitute 
for  l^now  ledge  of  road  re- 
quirements and  how  to 
meet  them.  Under  the 
name,  Kelly-Springfield, 
knowledge  and  quality 
combine  to  make  a  tire  as 
perfect  as  a  motor  car  tire 
can  be  made. 

On  my  40  h.  p.  Locomobile,  I  have 
driven  a  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  over 
1  2,000  miles,  and  I  know^  these  tires 
give  a  greater  mileage  than  any 
other  make  I  have  tried. 

I.  H.  DOWNES.  of  Carter  Garage  Co.. 

New  Ycrk  City. 

Specify  Kelly-Springfield  Tires  on 
your  automobile.  They  cost  no  more 
than  any;  first-class  lire  and  are  better 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co. 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York,  Chicago,   Philadelphia,  Boston, 

St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles  and  Akron,  Ohio 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Btipplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Magara  Clip  €o.|  ii,Y, 
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The  Most   Popular 
Sleep  and  Lounge  Suits 

One  of  the  Many  Fully  Guaranteed 
'Faultless**  Gannents  in  Great  Demand. 


LUSTEIti 


$150 


A  Luxurious,  So!t,  Rich 
Durable  Fabric 

Looks  Like— Feek  Like- Wears  Like 


SILK 


P*      ■  ■  ■  _ in  Great  Variety  of  Fabrics 
ajamas —        at  ah  prices 

"Faultless'*  means  perfection  ami  "Faultless" 
garments  live  up  to  the  name.  Hnndreds  of 
St;le*.  Fit,  Fabric  and  Finish  Fully  Goaranteed. 

^^jj!<£^^     Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

"^"^^^    If   not  write  for  a  free  copy 

•■'     of   our        BedTime    Book 

and   Day  Shirt  Book,  which 

contain    attractive  pictures  of  many 

styles  and  designs  of   ' '  Faultless  ' 

garments. 

E.  Roesnfeld  &  Co. 
Ucpt.  G,  Biiltimore.nd. 


the  Name 

Shun- on 

Stamped  in  tKe 
bridge 


REMEMBER  THE  NAME 

Shur-on 


People  often  loo\i  alike 
without  heing  alike 

Shur-on  Eyeglass  Mountings  may  appear  like 
other  mountings,  but  closer  inspection  will  show 
the  better  mechanical  construction  that  gives 
that  comfort,  convenience  and  lens  efficiency 
found  only  in  Shur-ons. 

Insist  upon  Shur-ons 

Let  us  tell  you  what  these  differences  are  and  how  they 
effect  your  eyesight. 

$3  and  $5  without  Lenset, 

You  owe  Shur-ons  to  your  eyes.  Send  for  complete 

information   that  will    instruct    and    protect    you. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO.  Est.  1864 

Ave.  K,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


man,  would  you  have  been  in  the  Southern 
army?" 

"Certainly,"  he  replied. 

He  always  spoke  in  the  friendliest  man- 
ner of  his  old  army  comrades  who  went 
with  the  South.  Once,  speaking  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  who  was  with  him  at  West 
Point,  he  said  to  me: 

"Jackson  Avas  the  most  conscientious 
being  I  ever  knew." 

Mosby  had  been  appointed  United  States 
Consul  at  Hong-Kong  by  President  Hayes, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  last  saw  Grant, 
who  was  completing  his  celebrated  world's 
tour. 

I  went  in  a  boat  to  meet  him,  and,  as  I 
was  the  official  representative  of  the  United 
States,  the  other  craft  that  surrounded  the 
steamship  as  soon  as  it  anchored  gave  me 
the  right  of  way.  As  I  went  up  the  gang- 
way I  recognized  him,  with  his  wife  and 
eldest  son,  standing  on  the  deck.  It  did 
look  strange  that  I  should  be  there  repre- 
senting the  Government,  while  General 
Grant  was  a  private  citizen. 

There  was  with  me  an  old  Virginian  who 
had  gone  to  Hong-Kong  before  the  war. 
When  I  introduced  him.,  I  told  General 
Grant  that  when  I  arrived  I  had  found 
this  fellow  countryman  of  mine  in  about 
the  same  temper  that  I  was  in  when  the 
general  was  fighting  in  the  Wilderness;  but 
that  he  was  willing  to  surrender  to  the 
man  to  whom  General  Lee  had  surrendered. 
Mrs.  Grant  spoke  up,  and  asked  liberal 
terms  for  him,  and  Grant  said  that  he 
paroled  him,  and  hoped  he  would  be  a  loyal 
citizen. 

The  Governor  of  Hong-Kong  met  Gen- 
eral Grant's  partj^  at  the  wharf,  and  the>* 
went  to  the  Government  House.  Next 
morning  the  general  paid  his  respects  to  me 
at  the  American  consulate.  He  was  the 
guest  of  the  governor  for  about  ten  days. 
On  several  days  I  breakfasted  with  him, 
and  we  had  many  free  and  informal  talks. 
Once  he  was  giving  a  description  of  his 
ride  on  donkey-back  from  Jaffa  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

"That,"  he  .said,  "was  the  roughest  road 
I  ever  traveled.'" 

"General,"  I  replied,  "I  think  you  have 
traveled  one  rougher  road  than  that." 

"Where?  "  he  incjuired. 

"From  the  Rapidan  to  Richmond,"  I 
answered. 

"  I  reckon  there  were  more  obstructions 
on  that  road,"  he  admitted. 

I  went  with  the  General,  Mrs.  Grant, 
Colonel  Fred  Grant,  and  the  governor,  on 
a  launch  to  the  United  States  man-of-war 
which  carried  his  party  up  the  China  coast, 
and  bade  him  my  last  farewell.  When  we 
started  ashore,  the  ship  began  firing  a  royal 
salute  of  twent.v-one  guns,  in  honor  of  the 
governor,  and  the  launch  stop.t.  When 
the  firing  was  over.  General  Grant  lifted  his 
hat  and  we  responded.  I  never  saw  the 
great  soldier  again. 

Some  time  afterward,  I  sent  the  general 
a  Malacca  cane  which  I  had  lacquered  for 
him.     It  bore  the  in.scription: 

To  General  V.  S.  Grant  from  John  S. 
Mosby,  Hong-Kong. 

He  was  in  very  poor  health  when  he 
received  it,  but  Colonel  Fred  Grant  wrote 
me  that  his  father  was  pleased  at  my  re- 
momlirance  of  him. 

AMien    I    heard   that    President    Cleveland 
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had  removed  me  as  consul,  in  188.),  I  wrote 
to  General  Grant  and  asked  liim  to  secure 
me  employment  from  some  rorporation,  by 
which  1  could  make  a  living.  I  did  not 
then  know  how  near  he  was  to  his  end. 
My  letter  was  forwarded  to  him  at  Mount 
McGregor,  and  on  the  day  Ijefore  I  sailed 
from  PIong-Kong  a  dispatch  announced 
his  death.  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  my  best 
friend. 

I  did  not  suppose  that  my  letter  would 
have  any  result;  but  on  arriving  in  San  IVan- 
cisco,  I  learned  that  he  had  dictated  a  note 
to  Governor  Stanford,  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  asking  him,  as  a  personal  favor,  to 
take  care  of  me.  I  was  made  an  attorney 
in  the  company,  and  held  that  position  for 
sixteen  years. 


A    JAPANESE    VIEW    OF    MR.    HOBSON'S 
TALK 

nPHE  recent  speech  by  Captain  Ilobson 
-'■  in  our  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
likelihood  of  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  so  aroused  the  usually 
placid  naval  attache  of  the  Mikado,  at 
Washington,  Commander  Tokutar  Hiraga, 
of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy,  that  he 
gave  forthwith  the  first  official  answer  that 
has  ever  been  made  by  any  Japane.se  official 
to  the  frequent  assertions  that  Japan  con- 
templated war  with  this  country.  Com- 
mander Hiraga  thinks  our  Spanish  war  was 
"not  really  a  great  war,"  for  he  has  been 
through  two  more  serious  affairs  himself, 
serving  with  distinction  in  his  country's 
war  with  China,  in  1894-5,  and  afterward  in 
that  with  Russia.  Not  only  was  he  at  the 
siege  of  Port  Arthur,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Idsumo,  flagship  of  Admiral 
Kamimura's  squadron,  when  it  sunk  the 
.  Russian  cruiser  Rurik,  in  the  Japan  sea. 
This  commander's  observations  arc,  there- 
fore, fraught  with  interest,  observes  the 
Boston  Herald,  to  whose  representative 
Hiraga's  remarks  were  made.  They  are, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Hobson,  and  men  like  him,  talk 
about  a  war  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  as  if  it  were  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  bring  about.  It  is  not  easy  to 
make  war.  It  is  hard.  It  is  hard  even  in 
ordinary  circumstances  when  the  belligerent 
nations  have  only  to  cross  a  boundary  line; 
it  is  practically  impossible  when  they  would 
have  to  cross  an  ocean  like  the  Pacific. 

"I  do  not  intend  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  sentimental  or  even  the  business  rea- 
sons why  a  war  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  is  impossible.  1  mean  sim- 
ply to  point  out  to  you  the  physical  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  such  a  movement 
as  Captain  Hobson  and  the  men  who  talk 
like  him  seem  to  contemplate. 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  moving  a  division 
of  troops  over  sea  by  transport?  It  seems 
perfectly  easy  to  do  on  paper,  but  in  ac- 
tual experience  Hercules  himself  never 
had  a  harder  task.  We  discovered  that  in 
our  war  with  Russia.  Bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  Manchuria  is  within  striking 
ilistance  of  Japan  and  that  San  Francisco 
is  not.     Our  work  was  cut  out  for  us  even 


And  Spring  will  bring  you 
a  double  delight  with  your 
Detroit  Electric. 

Longer  outing  hours — more  places    to   go — 
more   pleasure  in  going. 

The  Detroit  Electric  fits  into  ^//days 
— all  programs.  The  C^ieen  of  Town 
and  Suburban  cars — handsome,  roomy. 

Exquisitely  cushioned,  finished  and  appoint- 
ed.    A  woman  can  drive  it  safely  anywhere. 

Our  special  "Chainless"  Direct  Shaft 
Drive  utilizes  every  ounce  of  power;  runs  "in 
a  whisper."      Book  on  request. 

Anderson  Electric  Car  Company 

Dept.  2,  Detroit,  Mick. 


BRANCHES  : 

Nea  York,  Chicago, 

Kansas  City,  Buffalo 

Cltoeland 

SelUng  Kepresen- 
ttttives  in  aU  leadint; 
cities. 
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Are  You  Satisfied  to  Remain    a    '^ One- Language 

h/fgyn  " f^Y    ^VoTTlCin  ^  ^^  '^°  -  *^^  realize  the  immense  adv:  nt  ige  possest  by  the 

"*■***•■  *-"      ~'  %JiiHM.ii  <     Qjan   or  woman   who   can    talk    wi;h  foreigners    in   the 

foreigner's  ou>n  touf;ue — when  traveling    abroad,    when   transacting  business   with    foreigners, 
or  when  meeting  them  in  a  social  way! 


Thousands  of  American  men  and  women  spend 
two  or  more  years  studying  one  of  the  four  important 
foreign  languages  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian — 
in  a  public  or  private  school,  and  at  the  end  of  their 
study  find  themselves  -vhoiiy  unable  to  maintain  a 
casual  conversation  on  ordinary  matters  in  the 
foreign  language .' 

If  you  really  want  to  s/>eak3.nA  understand  one  of 
these  common  foreign  languages,  use  the  ROSE\- 
r/l.t!.  ME  rilOD  for  private  studv,  or  organize  a 
KOSEX  FHAL  C7,67)  among  your  friends.  By  the 

Rosenthal  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

you  can  learn  to  converse  in  a  new  language  as 
naturally  and  easily  as  a  cliild  learns  to  speak.  Like 
the  child — or  like  a  foreigner  learning  English  here — 
you  learn  first  the  most  necessary  and  most   use- 


ful words  and  sentences.  You  quickly  get  a  mastery 
of  ordinar)',  necessary  conversation  and  correspondence 
in  the  new  language  you  wish  to  USE. 

The  ROSEXTHAL  METHOD  is  for  BUSY 
mqn  and  women — ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  «-ill 
lead  within  a  marvelously  short  time  to  complete 
mistery  of  every-day  business  and  social  conversation. 
The  study  is  a  pleasure — never  a  task. 

If  you  want  to  leim  to  think  and  talk  in  idiomatic 
French,  German.  Spanish  or  Italian,  quicklv,  pleasur- 
ablv,  .andFOR  PR.\CTICAL  USE,  send'  a  posul 
iox  DR.  RICHARD  S.  ROSEXTHA/.S  Fm 
booklet,  "  RcTolation  in  the  Stady  aotl  TeacUnc  of 
ForeifD  Lancnago."     Address  Dept.   R, 

Funk  &    Wagnalls  Company,  New   York 
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(Bailt  in  New  York  Cify) 
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Strongest  Built  Car  in  the  World 

JUSTIFICATION 

Pewt  performances  of  the  Palmer-Singer  JUSTIFY  our  claim  that  it  is  "The 
Strongest  Built  Car  in  the  World,"  and  this  claim  is  endorsed  by  us  with  a 
most  binding  and  practicedly  unlimited  "Guarantee  of  Service." 

Every  single  detail  of  the  Palmer-Singer  is  perfectly  arranged  according  to  the  very 
bebt  accepted  mechanical  principle  of  modern  high-class  automobile   construction. 
Its  body  and  equipment  throughout  is  in  strict  keeping  with  its  mechanical  excel- 
lence.    Its  price  will  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  you. 
Our  "Guarantee  of  Service"  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  sale  of  every  one  of  our  cars. 

Our  catalogue  is  both  interesting  and  instructive — it  will  be  to  your  best  interests  to 
at  least  read  it  carefully  before  purchasing  any  car. 

PALMER  &  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY.  N.   Y. 

1620-22-24  Broadway,  New  York  1321  Michigran  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

ED.  M.  FOWLER  &  CO.,    533  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Soap  Evolution 

IS  NOW  COMPLETE 

UNSANITARY,  WASTEFUL  CAKE  SOAP  MUST  GO 
THE 

WATROUS 
LIQUID 
SOAP 
FIXTURE 

Displaces  all  other  methods 
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THE     ONLY    SANITARY    AND     ECONOMICAL 
WAY  TO   USE  SOAP 

A  nickel  plated  bracket  and  crystal  glass  ?loh«  fiIl<M  with  liqnid 
softp.  A  slight  upward  pressure  of  the  hand  d.  livers  justthe  quan- 
tity of  soap  needed  and  no  mnre  Savts  50  per  cent  on  ynur  soap 
bills.  Simple,  durable,  non-tippable.  non  corrosive.  Easily  attached. 

No  possibility  of  infortion  from  other  users  as  with  all  cake  8<:>ap. 

Safe  and  privat*  as  your  own  tooth  brush 

A  variety  of  stylos  at  low  prices  for  all  public  and  private  use. 
We  supply  Watrniis  Liquid  Soap,  a  dainty,  delightful  sttirilized 
s*  ep.  sc  ntod  or  uiisocnted,  at  low  cost 

FREE  — Illustrated    booklet,    "The    Modern    Soap 

Convenience,"  civing  prict  s  and  particulars. 

Writ©  today. 

THE    WATROUS     COMPANY 

1256  FISHER  BLDG.  CHICAGO 


Your  dealer  will  show 
you  ten  different  Brisco- 
Kleanwell  shapes  in  our 
sample  case.  Select  the 
one   tliat  suits  you. 

Sold  in  a  Sealed  Box. 

Makr  yonr  little  ffirl  a  present  of 
a  Di'lly's  Kleauwell — a  tiny  tooth- 
brush     Seut  ou  receiptof  Icents. 

^mcc  HAIR  BRUSHES 

penetrate  to  the  scalp.      The  finest  of  imported  brushes. 
Made  in  all  styles,  woods  and  prices. 

ALFRED  H,  SMFTH  CO.,  42  W.  33d  St.  New  York 
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in  the  simple  matter  of  landing  our  troops  in 
Manchuria.  To  land  them  in  Hawaii  would 
be  one  hundred  times  more  difficult,  to  land 
them  in  San  Francisco  would  be  a  thousand 
times  more  difficult,  to  land  them  in  Panama 
would  be  impossible. 

"  A  one-hundred-ton  small  boat  can  carry 
fifty  soldiers,  or  less,  and  that  is  all.  It 
is  3,445  miles  from  Japan  to  Hawaii  and 
2,288  miles  from  there  to  San  Francisco. 
I  suppose  those  figures  convey  nothing  to 
your  mind,  but  if  you  could  realize  that  the 
distance  from  Maine  to  Florida  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  distance  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Hawaii,  and  perfectly  inconsider- 
able when  you  begin  to  count  up  the  miles 
between  Honolulu  and  Yokohama,  you  might 
have  some  idea  of  what  a  transport  force 
with  a  battleship  escort  would  be  up  against. 

"And  then  remember  this.  A  transport 
is  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  protect  on 
a  long  voyage.  Speaking  from  the  military 
standpoint,  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  guard  a  transport.  To  trans- 
port a  real  army  we  would  have  to  impress 
every  steamer  afloat  in  Japanese  waters. 

"Here  is  one  illustration  which  will 
show  you  the  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  a  thing  as  Captain  Hobson  so 
easily  predicts.  During  the  Russian  war 
we  had  a  fleet  guarding  six  transports 
in  the  Straits  of  Korea.  Three  Russian 
cruisers  came  along,  and  sank  the  trans- 
ports. Mind  you,  this  was  only  eighty 
miles  off  the  Japanese  coast,  and  you  might 
almost  say  that  they  were  in  our  own  waters. 
What  would  happen  if  we  tried  to  convey  a 
fleet  of  transports  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  a  point  5,000  miles  away?  .  .  , 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  mihtary  matters. 
I  Avould  like  to  talk  about  psychology.  Do 
you  suppose  Congressman  Hobson  dreams 
these  things,  or  imagines  them  in  his  waking 
moments?  To  take  him  at  his  word  one 
would  assume  that  nothing  is  necessary  to 
get  an  army  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ex- 
cept to  get  a  few  ships  together  and  put 
several  thousand  men  on  board  them.  I 
have  been  through  more  wars  than  Mr. 
Hobson  has,  and  I  tell  you  that  it  is  im- 
possible. If  the  thing  which  he  predicts 
could  occur,  your  whole  Pacific  Coast  would 
be  devastated  by  Japanese  soldiery.  It  is 
as  impossible  as  to  imagine  the  advent  of  an 
army  from  Mars. 

"  And  Hobson  is  a  navy  man ! 

"He  dreams,  I  say.  It  is  because  of 
this  nightmare  habit  of  his  that  we  Jap- 
anese never  take  any  interest  in  Mr.  Hob- 
son's  speeches.  .  .  . 

"  I  met  Mr.  Hobson  some  time  ago,  and 
said  to  him:  'Captain,  we  like  you  very 
much,  but  we  don't  care  at  all  about  your 
speeches.     They  don't  worry  us  a  bit.' 

"I  only  wonder  why  he  keeps  on  doing 
it.  After  all,  it  does  not  bother  us  much. 
If  Cannon,  say,  or  Tawney,  for  example, 
were  to  talk  as  he  does,  it  would  create 
a  serious  international  situation.  But  as 
long  as  Japanese  war  talk  is  confined  to 
persons  hke  Captain  Hobson  we  are  not 
disturbed.  .  .  . 

"Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  hardest 
things  for  me  to  realize  is  that  he  is  a  naval 
officer?  I  know  perfectly  well  that  he  is, 
and  I  know  his  brilUant  record,  but  when 
I  read  his  speeches  in  Congress  I  find  it 
difficult  to  persuade  myself  that  he  knows  the 
sea  or  ever  to  have  been  aboard  a  canal 
boat." 

When  Commander  Hiraga's  attention 
was  called  to  Mr.  Hobson's  statement  that 
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Japan  has  ab-eady  financed  her  future  war 
with  the  United  States,  he  replied: 

"There  is  a  certain  flimsy  foundation  for 
that.  Every  nation  in  the  world  is  con- 
stantly preparing  for  war.  No  power  which 
has  any  sense  neglects  to  prepare  for  emer- 
gencies. Of  course,  we  are  strengthen- 
ing our  army  and  navy.  So  are  you,  so  is 
England;  so  is  Germany;  so,  for  that  matter, 
is  Brazil.  But  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  say  that 
Japan,  in  strengthening  her  defenses,  is  pre- 
paring specifically  for  war  with  the  United 
States  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  when  Ecua- 
dor buys  a  new  gunboat  she  contemplates 
war  against  Switzerland. 

"You  are  preparing  to  get  a  stronger 
navy.  You  should.  I  am  glad  to  see  it. 
But  what  would  you  think  if  every  time 
your  President  recommended  a  new  bat- 
tleship and  your  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs recommended  it  somebody  in  the 
Japanese  Parliament  corresponding  to  Mr. 
Hobson  were  to  arise  and  say  that  you  were 
financing  a  war  against  Japan?" 

Hiraga  denied  that  Japan  had  any  use 
for  the  Philippines,  and  when  asked  if  those 
islands  were  not  regarded  as  "  geographically 
a  natiiral  complement  of  the  Archipelago," 
said: 

"You  have  got  that  idea  from  looking  at 
maps.  I  suppose  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
convince  an  American  that  the  differences  of 
climate  between  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
are  greater  than  between  any  two  sections 
of  the  United  States.  The  actual  fact  is, 
that  no  Japanese  could  manage  to  live  per- 
manently in  the  Philippines. 

"Your  soldiers  have  to  be  relieved  after 
two  years'  service  in  those  islands.  They 
can't  stand  the  climate  any  longer  than 
that.  Well,  the  same  thing  would  be  true 
of  a  Japanese  soldier.  I  know  that  sounds 
strange  to  your  ears,  but  it  is  literally  true. 
The  difference  in  temperature  alone  would 
make  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  very 
far  from  being  a  natural  extension  of  Japan's 
power." 


A  BAD  INDIAN   WHO   MADE    GOOD 

QUANAH  PARKER,  chief  of  the  Co- 
raanches,  Kiowas,  and  Apaches,  who 
died  a  few  days  ago,  was  known  as  a  man 
of  peace;  and  altho  in  his  younger  days  he 
had  taken  part  in  over  a  hundred  frontier 
battles,  he  had  come,  in  time,  to  give  it  up. 
So  affirms  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
which  quotes  Parker  as  having  said,  several 
years  ago: 

"  No,  there  will  never  be  any  more  Indian 
war.  The  young  men  are  soft.  I  have 
helped  teach  them  to  be  soft." 

Parker's  mother  was  a  white  woman, 
and  Parker  himself  o\vned  a  "white  man's 
house."  But  this  meant  merely  that  he 
had  built  it  himself,  and  that  it  was  not 
Government  property.  He  also  owned  some 
three  thoxisand  acres  of  land  on  which  he 
kept  his  six  wives  and  fifteen  children.  An 
Inilian  commissioner,  observing  the  for- 
midable number  of  the  chief's  wives,  once 
thought  to  put  a  stop  to  plural  marriage 
entirely.  It  so  happened  that  Parker  was 
spokesman  of  the  delegation  which  went  to 
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1 00  Prize  Winning 
Recipes  FREE 


WOULD  you  like  to  learn  how  to 
make  the  most  delicious  dishes 
that  ever  graced  a  table  ?  Then  send 
for  our  new  Cook  Book,  which  con- 
tains I  GO  prize  winning  recipes  se- 
lected by  a  well  known  authority  from 
nearly  io,ooo  contestants.  The  rec- 
ipes were  ranked  for  Novelty,  Deli- 
ciousness,  Clearness,  Simplicity.  The 
Book  tells  how  to  prepare  dales,  figs, 
currants,  and  cocoanut  in  ways  that 
make  all  mouths  water.  It  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 
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TEST  PAPERS 

For  Diajootinj  the   Moulh  Condition 

LEHN&FINK,SoU.u.S.L.ccnie».PEBECO 

107  Willi:ini  Stivot,  Ktw  York  City 


Unless  Your  Dentifrice  Overcomes 
''AcidJIouth,"  It  Doesn't  Save  Teeth 

You  use  a  dentifrice  to  cleanse  and  preserve  the  teeth 
— and  by  preserving  the  teeth  is  meant,  saving  them  from 
decay.  The  only  truly  efficacious  dentifrice,  therefore, 
is  the  one  that  gets  at  the  cause  of  decay.  This,  dentists 
agree,  is  mostly  "acid  mouth,"  which  breaks  through 
the  enamel  and  leaves  the  tooth  structure  vulnerable. 
Do  not  be  lured  into  a  feeling-  of  false  security  through 
pleasant  odor  or  flavor — or  by  lather  which  only  seems  to  clean. 
Use  the  dentifrice  whose  sole  reason  for  its  long  existence  is  the 
fact  that  it  scientifically  and  surely  removes  destructive  acid  con- 
ditions in  the  mouth  and  that  it  cleans  and  SAVES  TEETH. 
This  is 

P€B€CO 

Tooth  Paste 

We  inuite you  to  try  it  at  our  expense.     See  helonv. 

The  use  of  this  wonderful,  efficient  dentifrice  has  long  been 
strongly  urged  by  leading  dentists,  for  it  not  only  overcomes 
acidity  thoroughly  and  completely,  but  is  a  positive  antiseptic, 
destroying  all  harmful  bacteria. 

Pebeco  is  also  a  perfect  cleansing  agent, polishing  and  whiten- 
ing the  teeth  and  preventing  the  decomposition  of  food  par- 
ticles, thus  insuring  a  sweet,  wholesome  breath. 

It  leaves  a  refreshed,  revitalized  sensation  in  the  mouth  and 
entire  oral  cavity.  Prove  for  yourself,  at  our  expense,  the 
truth  of  these  extraordinary  claims. 

Trial  Tube  and  Acid-Test  Papers  Sent  on  Request 

which  enable  you  to  determine  scientifically  wliether  you  have  acid  mouth, 
and  demonstrate  how  Pebeco  will  overcome  it.     Send  your  address. 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  originated  in  the 
hygienic  laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf 
&  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  has 
been  sold  all  over  the  world  for  many 
years  in  large  50c  tubes,  or  mailed  on 
receipt  of  price.  So  small  a  quantity 
is  used  each  time  that  Pebeco  is  very 
economical. 

LEHN  &.  FINK 

107  William   St.,   New  York 
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Nature's  Hair  Tonic 

Crude  Oil  is  generally  ad- 
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hair  grower 
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is    crnde   petroleum    made   pleasant  to  use. 

One  application  produces  surprising 
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1773  Broadway    "  ^nd  50c  tubes. 
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My  Druggist  is 
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Age  shows  first 
in  the  hands 

Woodbury's  Keeps  Your  Skin  Active 

Begin  now  to  keep  your  hands  from  aging.  The 
wrapper  around  each  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap  tells  you  how  to  prevent  the  skin  from  loosen, 
ing,  how  to  keep  it  firm,  active  and  in  perfect  health. 

Woodbury's  costs  25c.  No  one  hesitates  at  the 
price  after  their Jirsi  cake. 

For  4c.  we  will  send  a  sample  cake  of  Wondburif  s 
Facial  Snap.  For  lite,  a  sample  of  Woodburi/s  Facial 
Soap,  Woodbury' s  Facial  Cream,  Wnndburi/'s  Facial 
Pov^der.  Write  «ow.  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co., 
Dept.  K,  Cincinnati. 

Woodbury's    Facial    Soap 

For  sale  by     *^  ft)    dealers  everywhere 


Washington  to  discuss  this  important  point, 
and  his  speech  was  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Commissioner,  it  is  your  wish  and 
your  order  that  we  Indians  have  only  one 
wife.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  have  six  wives. 
I  have  married  them  all  according  to  Indian 
custom.  I  love  them  all.  They  all  have 
children.  They  have  been  with  me  many 
years,  and  we  are  very  happy.  I  am  willing 
to  obey  your  orders.  I  have  obeyed  all  your 
orders,  and  I  will  obey  this  one;  but,  Mr. 
Commissioner,  there  is  just  one  favor  I  would 
ask  of  you,  just  one  little  favor.  You  must 
select  the  one  I  am  to  Hve  with.  Then  you 
tell  the  rest." 

This  seemed  to  stump  the  Commissioner, 
who  told  the  Indians  to  go  home  and  live 
as  they  had  of  old. 

In  June,  1910,  Quanah  Parker  made  his 
eighteenth  visit  to  Washington,  the  home  of 
the  "Great  White  Father."  His  mission 
was  three-fold.  He  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  the  Comanches  should  have  more  money 
for  the  sale  of  their  lands,  and  he  wanted 
permission  for  the  Indians  to  use  an  herb 
called  "peyote,"  which  Parker  said  was 
beneficial  in  cases  of  sickness,  altho  the 
Indian  agents  thought  otherwise,  and  had 
declared  against  it.  Parker  was  also  in- 
terested in  a  bill  appropriating  $1,000  to 
remove  the  bodies  of  his  mother  and  sister 
from  Texas  to  a  burial-groimd  near  his 
home. 

The  Post  reprints  an  article  which  ap- 
peared some  years  ago  in  The  Tribune,  and 
which  states  that  Parker  gave  up  fighting 
"because  it  was  no  use."  He  seemed  to 
think  that  civilization  was  easier,  anyhow. 

"  In  the  old  days  we  did  not  have  so  easy 
a  time.  We  never  lived  anywhere  long; 
we  moved  all  over  the  country.  When  I 
was  a  boy  I  never  knew  any  food  except 
meat  and  salt.  Sometimes  we  went  to  the 
Wichita  Indians  in  com  tinae  and  ate  green 
corn.  It  is  better  to-day.  We  never  go 
hungry  as  we  did  in  the  old  time. 

"It  is  not  because  I  do  not  know  this 
that  I  like  the  old  days,  but  because  it  is 
the  blood  of  the  old  Indian;  the  young  men 
are  different,  and  I  helped  make  them  dif- 
ferent. It  bothers  me  to  see  the  white  men 
coming.  There  were  no  railroads  so  near 
a  few  years  ago.  Now  the  'Frisco  rims 
south  of  me  and  the  Rock  Island  runs  north 
of  me,  and  the  'Frisco  rims  west  of  me, 
and  they  both  run  east  of  me.  The  land  is 
all   cultivated    outside   my   wire   fence,    and 
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the  railroads  put  up  big  elevators  and  take 
the  ground  away,  and  the  white  people  see 
it's  good  country  for  crops,  and  more  come. 
It  is  all  right,  and  is  a  good  thing,  all  these 
railroads,  and  my  people  go  riding  every- 
where on  them.  I  laugh.  They  used  to  ride 
a  bareback  pony.  Now  they  go  railroad- 
riding,  looking  out  of  a  window  at  cotton 
and  corn.     It  is  a  good  joke." 

Parker  told  liow  he  hunted  wolves  on  the 
"  Big  Pasture"  with  President  Roosevelt. 

"Honorable  President  would  take  me  by 
the  shoulder  and  say:  'Well,  Big  Chief,  how 
do  you  feel  this  morning?'  And  I  would 
say:  'Pretty  well,  Mr.  President,'  and  then 
we  would  go  hunting  togcthcir." 

Many  were  Quanah's  stories  of  fighting 
days.  His  face  showed  humor  as  he  told  how 
he  stole  General  MacKenzie's  saddle  horse 
from  the  back  of  his  tent  on  one  occasion 
when  the  cavalry  were  chasing  the  Indians. 

"We  stole  all  their  horses  while  they 
slept  quiet,"  he  said.  "The  young  Vjucks 
crawled  through  the  grass  on  their  bellies 
until  they  were  close  on  the  horses,  and 
then  they  made  much  noi.se  and  waved  their 
blankets,  and  the  horses  stampeded.  It 
was  very  funny  to  see  all  those  soldiers 
chasing  us  on  foot,  without  any  horses.  I 
■crawled  to  the  General's  tent;  I  wanted  his 
fine  horse  bad,  and  I  got  it  too. 

"A  long  time  afterward,  when  I  decided 
we  must  make  peace,  I  went  to  Fort  Sill 
and  saw  General  McKenzie.  He  said: 
^Quanah,  did  you  ever  see  a  big  gray  horse,  a 
fine  horse,  among  those  horses  your  Co- 
manches  ran  off  one  night?"  And  I  say: 
'Yes,  General,  I  saw  him,  fine  big  horse, 
General."  And  the  General  he  say:  'That 
was  my  horse,  Quanah.'  And  I  say:  'Yes, 
General;  that  Quanah's  horse  now,'  and 
laugh,  and  the  General  he  laugh,  too.  I  give 
that  horse  back  to  the  General,  for  he  was 
very  nice  about  it." 
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WHEN    WAGNER   WAS    PENNILESS 

^^  WAGNER'S  "Memoirs,"  to  be  piib- 
*  '  lished  shortly,  are  preceded  by  a  book 
of  letters  to  his  friend,  Theodor  Apel,  with 
whom  he  passed  some  of  the  happiest  years 
of  his  life  at  the  Nicolaischule  in  Leipzig,  and 
with  whom  he  had  many  things  in  common 
— each  being  devoted  to  music,  poetry,  and 
travel,  which  in  their  case  became  almost 
an  art.  But  these  two  boon  companions, 
who  had  been  glad  to  spend  six  weeks  roam- 
ing care-free  through  Bohemia,  were  soon  to 
suffer  the  adversities  of  fortune,  for  Theodor 
Apel  was  made  blind  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
and  Wagner  fell  into  great  personal  nceil. 
In  fact,  he  was  only  known  as  a  poor  orchestra 
conductor  and  a  composer  of  rejected  operas,, 
so  that  on  the  20th  of  vSeptembcr,  IS  10,  find- 
ing himself  in  Paris  and  penniless,  he  was 
obliged  to  write  to  his  friend  for  aid.  The 
following  letter,  which  in  a  striking  manner 
reveals  the  disquietudes  of  genius,  is  trans- 
lated by  Michel  Delines  from  the  Temps 
and  appears  in  the  Boston  TraiiKcript.  It 
was  the  first  commimication  which  had 
passed  between  these  men  in  several  years: 

My  Theodor — 

In  a  plight  you  probably  have  no  idea 
of  and  in  which  I  regaid  myself  as  having 
reached  the  limit  of  all  possible  misfortune, 
I  write  once  more  to  the  friend  of  my  van- 
ished youth,  the  friend  who  was  been  true 
in  the  direst  affliction. 

To    avoid  all    semblance  of    hypocrisy,   I 


BOMLOLlTiMSPRilHiSWIIIER 


The  water  that  keeps  you  well. 

WHAT  causes  rheumatism,  gout, 
and  Bright's  disease  ^  Why  do  stones 
form  in  the  kidneys  and  gall-duct?  Why  is  there  so  much 
sickness  in  winter  and  early  spring? 

Doctors  tell  us  it  is  largely  because  people  do  not 
drink  the  right  kind  of  water,  and  enough  of  it. 

There's  a  spring  in  Virginia  that  sends  up  a  delightful 
water, — pure,  clear  and  soft,  but  with  hardly  any  peculiar 
taste.  You  might  drink  it  for  years  without  noticing 
anything  about  it,  unless  it  occurred  to  you  to  wonder 
why  you  never  had  trouble  with  your  liver,  kidneys,  or 
bladder, — no  gout,  no  rheumatism,  no  dyspepsia,  no 
headaches,  no  digestive  or  nervous  troubles,  such  as  your 
friends  complain  of. 

Quite  likely  you  might  not  think  of  the  water  as  the 
cause  at  all. 

Most  people  are  not  wise  enough  to  keep  on  drinking 
when  it  merely  keeps  them  well.  In  fact,  people  rarely 
ask  what  makes  them  well  until  they  get  sick. 

Are  you  wise  enough  to  use  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs 
Water  merely  because  when  you  do  you  stay  well  ? 


Buffalo  Lithia  Sprinos  Water  is  a 
natural  mineral  \val<T.  from  the  his- 
toric Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  in  Virginia. 
It  is  known  the  world  over  for  its  pocii- 
liar  nu'fUcinul  powers,  cspeciiilly  in 
rhoutnatism.  eout,  gravel,  diaht-tcs, 
Brifrht's  disease,  gall  stones,  and  ail 
diseases  cau-sed  )>y  uric  acid. 

It  is  botthd  in  a  modern  sanitary 
plant  rltrht  at  the  springs,  just  as  it 
bubbles  from  the  rock,  pure  and 
unadulterated,  under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  liaclerioloirist. 

It  is  put  up  in  new  sterilized  half- 
t'alluii  Ix.tth's,  which  are  7i^r(fr  refilled 


TRADK  MARK 


F.aeh  cork  l>ears  a  sbal  with,  this  teade- 
MABK  stamped  on  it. 

It  is  sold  everywhere  by  leading 
dniifgists,  grocers,  and  mineral  water 
dealers. 

\Vrit«  TO-DAT  for  booklet  tellinc  what 
this  water  has  done  for  people  with 
your  trouble 

If  not  on  sale  near  you.  write  ns. 
giving  your  dealer's  name,  and  we  will 
See  that  you  are  supplied. 

Ouaratiteeri  unrier  the  Pure  F^tffd 
and  Drug  art,  June  30,  J9o6. 
:ierial  So.  1Z,0SS. 


BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  INATER  C$  l?SSS^s%1J[ISS^ 


SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

III  each  pound  there  are  three  to  four 
luiiidred  pipefuls — it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
—  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  you  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
than  four  cents — five  hours  of  pleasure  for 
four  cents — certainly  ARCADIA  is  cheap 
enough  for  you  to  smoke. 

CPMn    in  r*PIMTC   tor  a  sample ol  the  most 
OCllU    lU  UClllO  pt-rle^t  lotiacco  known. 

THE  SURBRUQ  CO..     81  Dey  St.     New  York 


"Order  U  Heaven's  Pint  Law" 

Keep  yonr  important   puperx  nnd  documents  neatly  and 
conveniently  assembled    so   you   chu    instantly   lay   your 
hands  on  them      t'se  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
thebist        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  1)7  mail  15o.  MiiiiUA  CLIP  CO.,  Spw  York 


Delightful  Chapters  of  Old  Days 
Upon  the  Sunset   Slope 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF 
LIFE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

By  S.  D.  Woods 
i2mo,  cloth.    474  pages.    Price  $1.20  net. 
Postage  10  cents. 
Dedicated  to  Edxiin  Markham 
A  BREEZY  BOOK  of  Begaiiling  Reminis- 
ceiu.es.  KeiiokMit  of  California  Characters, 
of  Sierra  Scenery,   of  Mountain  Air  and 
Valley  Verdure. 
WILL  APPEAL  TO  YOU  as  a   Dweller 
on  the  Coast,  as  a  Pacific  Tourist,  and  to 
everv  Eastern    Resident   who  would   read 
HOW  THE  WEST  WAS  BUILT. 

Charming  Descriptions  of  a  Fascinating   Region 

at  a  Marvelous   Time,  and   of   Notable 

Men  and  Women  There 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,    Publiihers 
44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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begin  this  letter — the  first  after  so  many 
years  of  silence — with  selfish  words  that 
might  better  come  at  the  end:  I  am  at  the 
last  extremity  of  misfortinie,  and  you  must 
help  me ! 

A  bitter  sadness  will  be  yours;  but  why 
— oh,  my  God ! — -why  am  I  capable  of  resist- 
ing at  all?  What  have  I  come  to  when  I 
confess  that  during  the  last  year  I  have  lived 
with  my  wife  without  earning  a  groschen, 
without  a  pfennig  to  call  my  own!  Think 
of  all  that  this  confession  involves,  and  you 
will  understand  what  drives  me  to  begin  this 
first  letter,  after  all  these  years  of  silence,  in 
this  way. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  we  last  saw 
each  other,  and  during  that  time  you  have 
become  blind  and  I  am  forced  to  begin  my 
first  letter  in  this  way;  fate  has  dealt  cruelly 
with  us;  we  both  have  our  griefs  to  bear. 

Hardly  had  we  begun  to  enjoy  our  youth 
when  we  were  doomed  to  see  it  destroyed; 
your  ambition  is  blasted  by  blindness,  mine 
by  eternal  gloom. 

When  we  separated  and  I  went  North, 
do  you  know  the  sad  presentiment  that  ob- 
sessed me?  It  was  a  presentiment  that  the 
two  men  who  shook  hands  would  never  i  gain 
see  each  other  as  they  were  then. 

My  struggle  has  been  hard  and  full  of 
bitter  consequences,  for  I  have  had  to  learn 
renunciation  and  to  fight  against  my  whole 
nature.  Not  one  of  my  enterprises  for  reach- 
ing my  supreme  purpose  in  my  art  has 
succeeded.  I  managed  to  get  my  opera 
accepted  in  Berlin;  all  I  needed  was  enough 
to  live  on  for  six  months,  so  that  I  could  stay 
there  and  keep  a  finger  on  the  weak,  vacilla- 
ting director,  over  whom  I  had  some  personal 
influence. 

But  I  was  poor  and  no  one  wanted  to 
help  me.  I  left  my  opera,  just  as  I  aban- 
doned many  things  later  on,  and  set  out  for 
Koenigsberg,  where  a  place  was  assured  me. 
There  I  married;  but  only  trouble  and 
poverty  pursued  me. 

I  was  unable  to  secure  the  promised 
position,  and  had  to  get  out  of  the  predica- 
ment as  best  I  could.  It  was  then  that  I 
first  heard  from  you  indirectly  on  meeting 
someone  who  had  just  seen  you  at  Leipzig. 
From  that  day  I  understood  what  my  pre- 
sentiment meant,  but  I  never  could  have 
believed  that  it  would  be  so  cruelly  fulfilled. 

When  we  next  meet,  ask  my  wife  what 
I  have  become  since  then.  The  poor  woman 
has  suffered  much  herself.  All  happiness, 
all  freedom,  all  frankness  have  departed  from 
me.  I  can  not  better  describe  my  condition 
than  by  saying  that  during  that  year  of  my 
life  I  did  not  write  one  note  of  music;  I  was 
too  wretched. 

After  that  year  of  torment,  my  affairs 
improved,  at  least  outwardly;  I  received  a 
good  and  honorable  position  as  orchestra 
leader  at  Riga.  I  spent  two  comparatively 
calm  years  there.  I  might  say  that  I  began 
to  pull  myself  together,  had  it  not  been  for 
my  growing  conviction  that  I  was  not  intend- 
ed to  earn  my  bread  in  that  way. 

I  sought  to  drown  my  worries  by  keeping 
feverishly  active.  But  the  Northern  climate 
was  unfavorable  to  my  constitution,  and  I 
could  no  longer  endure  that  life.  I  fell 
seriously  ill.  A  nervous  fever  came  near 
ending  me.  Hardly  had  I  begun  to  mend, 
when  I  got  news  that  during  my  illness  my 
self-styled  friend  Dorn  had  robbed  me  of  my 
position  in  the  most  perfidious  manner. 

It  was  a  terrible  thing  for  me.  Yet  in 
my  overwrought  state,  I  explained  it  as  the 
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i/'  Modern 

Architecture 
»     '        and  the  Fireplace 

Write  today  for  "The  Fireplace 
Sketch  Book. " 

The  fireplace  has  always  been  the 
symbol  of  home — comfort — hos- 
pitality. 

Modern  architecture  has  carried 
this  a  step  further,  making-  the  fire- 
place and  its  frame  with  its  practical 
njentilating  utility  the  chief  feature  of 
adornment  and  usefulness  in  every 
room. 

Your  living  room,  your  den,  your 
dining  room,  your  bedroom  offer  un- 
limited possibilities  when  "keyed" 
with  an  appropriate  fireplace. 

The  Wood  Mantel  is  the  most 
suitable  frame  for  this  fireplace.  It 
lends  itself  perfectly  to  every  one  of 
the  many  styles  of  architecture  used 
today — to  the  varying  demands  of 
each  room. 

Made  in  all  designs  from  Louis  XIV 
to  Craftsman,  in  all  woods,  at  all 
prices,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  wood 
mantel  that  will  make  your  fireplace 
harmonize  with  the  "scheme"  of 
every  room,  at  the  price  you  want  to 
pay. 

Write  today  for  "  The  Fireplace 
Sketch  Book." 

It  is  full  of  suggestions  that  will  help 
you  in  selecting  the  most  important  feat- 
ure of  your  home.  Look  over  it  with  your 
architect.  A  postal  will  bring  the  book. 
Get  it  today. 

The  Home  Fireplace  &  Mantel  Co. 

Room  607,  State  Life  !Bldg.,Indianapolis,Ind. 


^  The  Duntley 
4       Cleaner 

Demonstrated 

FREE 

In  Your  Own 
Home. 

You  can  pay  for  it  in 
small  monthly  p  a  y- 
ments.     A  postal  card  will  bring  full  details. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 

DUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  12,  Chicago 


How 
Brain 
Workers 


Modern  conditions   invite 
nerve-starvation.     "Poor 
nerves  "  are  only  too  common 
among  business  men  of  today 
and  hence  the  universal  clamor 
for    *  something  to  nourish  and 
tone  the  nervous  system." 
A  decade  or  so  ago  German  scientists 
discovered  the  principle  of  scientifically 
combining  pure   albumen   of  milk — the 
food  of  foods — and  glycero-phosphate  of 
sodium — the  active   constituent  of  brain 
and    nerve   cells — into    a    compound    of 
extraordinary  ease  of  absorption  and  con- 
sequent   power    to    act    directly   upon    a 
starved  nervous  system. 

This  compound  is  SANATOGEN,  which 
has  since  gained  international  fame  as  the. 
premier  reconstructor  of  "poor  nerves." 
Leading  medical  journals  of  Europe  and 
America  have  published  times  out  of  num- 
ber the  extraordinary  results  of  its  use — 
15000  physicians  have  testified  in  writing 
to  its  wonderful  capacity  to  impart  strength 
and  elasticity  into  body  and  nerves.  Lead- 
ing thinkers,  authors,  statesmen,  prelates, 
etc.,  have  openly  proclaimed  the  remark- 
able benefits  of  its  use. 

Such  a  food-tonic  is  worthy  of  YOUR 
confidence,  worthy  of  a  careful  trial.  You 
will  find  benefit  in  Sanatogen.  To  you 
it  will  prove  as  it  has  to  thousands  of 
your  fellow-men,  a  source  of  renewed 
nervous  energy  and  vitality — a  powerful 
weapon  to  ward  off  nervous  breakdown. 

Write  today  for  onr  free  booklet  "  Our  Nervei  of 
Tomorrow,"    an    abaorblng'.y    interesting   treatUe 
written  by  a  prominent  physician-author  contain- 
ing vitally  important  Information  that  you  ought 
to  know ;  a  book  appreciated  by  all  to  whom 
bealth  Is  a  vital  asset.    Write  for  It  today. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  in 
three  sizes,   $1,00, 
$1,90,  $3.60. 

Get  it  from   your    druggist — ff 

not  obtainable  from  him,    sent 

prepaid  upon  receiptof  price  by 

THE  BAUER 

CHEMICAL  CO. 

Union   Square 
Ne  w  York 
N.Y. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Preserve 
Good 
Health 


John  Burroughs 

The  distinguished  naturalist  and 
author,  says: 

"I  think  the  Sanatogen  did  me  much 
good — it    gave    me    much    strength, 
steadied    my   nerves  and  greatly   im- 
proved my  sleep.     It  comes  the  nearest 
to  being  a  remedy  for  old  age  I  have 
yet  struck,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
suggesting  it." 

David  Belaaco 

The  eminent  dramatic-author,  writes: 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  let  you  know  the 
wonderfully  beneficial  results  I  have  ex- 
perienced from  the  use  of  your  Sanatogen. 
It  has  a  most  invigorating  efifect  upon  the 
nerves  and  I  heartily  recommend  it  to  all 
who,  like  myself,  are  obliged  to  overwork. 
After  my  personal  experience  I  can  readily 
vouch  for  its  recuperative  qualities." 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Chambers 

Former   Chief   Justice   International    Court, 

Samoa,  says: 

"Sanatogen  has  been  used  in  my  family 
with  the  most  excellent  results,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  this  valuable  remedy 
to  those  whose  systems  need  building  up. 
It  is  a  most  invigorating  tonic." 

Hon.  Wm.  J.  Stone 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Missouri,  Ex-Governor 

of  Missouri,  states: 

"Sanatogen  has  been  used  in  my  family 
with    good    results.      I    feel    assured 
that  it  will  relieve  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree nervous  troubles  caused    by  over- 
work.    It  is  an  excellent  food  tonic  for 
building  up  the  system." 

The  Rev.  Father  Bernard  Vaughan 

says:  "Sanatogen  promises  when  you 
are  run  down  to  pick  you  up.  It 
does  so." 

5ir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.  P. 

The  popular  novelist  writes: 

"I  have  used  Sanatogen  at  inter- 
vals since  last  autumn  with  extra- 
ordinary benefit.     It  is  to  my 
mind  a  true  tonic,  feeding  the 
nerves,  increasing  the  energy, 
giving  fresh  vigorto  the  over- 
worked body  and  mind." 

Harrison  Fisher 

The  well-known  artist,  states: 
' '  I  have  used  Sanatogen 
from  the  first  of  the 
year  and  find  it  a 
wonderful  tonic. 
I  recommend  it 
to  my  over- 
worked 
Iriends' 


The  heating 
guardian 

The  IDEAL  Sylphon  Regi- 
therm  will  relieve  you  of  the 
daily  caretaking  of  opening, 
closing  or  adjusting  the  draft 
and  check  dampers  of  your 
Heater  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing  out-door  weather. 

Regitherm 


IDEAL 
SYLPHON 


serves  as  a  guardian  over  the 
actions  of  the  Heater  fire — pre- 
vents underheating  and  a  cold 
house — stops  over  -  heating  and 
waste  of  fuel.  You  merely  set 
the  dial  hand  of  the  Regitherm 
at  say  70°  (or  any  other  degree 
you  wish  between  60°  and  80°) 
and  the  Regitherm  automatically 
balances  and  controls  the  dam- 
pers of  the  Heater. 

The  IDEAL  Sylphon  Regitherm  is  the 
greatest  improvement  made  in  a  cen- 
tury in  heating  control.    Easily  attached 


to  any  heating  outfit.  Will  last  as  long 
as  the  heating  outfit  or  the  house — with- 
out repairs.  No  winding  clock-work  or 
electricity  to  run  down  or  g^ve  out. 

The  cost  of  an  IDEAL  Sylphon  Regi- 
therm is  quickly  repaid  in  precise  heating 
comfort,  lessened  caretaking,  and  the  fuel 
economy  it  effects.  Price  $35.  Costs 
little  to  put  in.   Sold  by  all  heating  trade. 

Ask  for  book,  "New  Aids  to  Ideal  Heating." 
Puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 

j\MERIGMpADIATQKfOA\PANY 

Write  Dept.  G  CHICAGO 

Makers  ol  IDEAI.  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 

tSS  tBi  t&B  AmB  CSS  &3b  ^SS  iSS  dSS  ^&il 


Ihe  WITTEN 

Autojnatoc  Dump  Cart 

Just  What  You  Hava  Bean 
Looking  For 

A  necessity  for  Farm- 
icrs,  Pruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  Dairies, 
stockmen.  Con- 
tractors and  all  man- 
ufacturinff  plants. 
Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  teUinj:  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mfg.Co.,  596 Hunter BMq.,Clilc«oo, III. 


will  of  God.  I  told  myself  that  it  was  a  sign 
that  I  must  not  remain  passive,  but  mu.st  go 
on  struggling  to  achieve  the  supreme  purpose 
of  my  life. 

I  got  together  a  few  hundred  rubles,  and 
told  my  wife  that  we  were  going  to  Paris. 
She  had  never  had  lofty  hopes,  and  .she  fore- 
saw what  poverty  we  were  destined  to  en- 
counter, but  because  of  her  love  for  me  she 
consented.  We  went  aboard  a  sailing-vessel, 
and  after  a  voyage  that  lasted  four  weeks  and 
thrice  came  near  sending  us  to  the  bottom, 
we  reached  London,  .sailing  thence  to  Bou- 
logne. 

My  savings  were  so  quickly  exhausted 
that  it  was  impossible  to  consider  even  a  few 
weeks  in  Paris.  Then  my  astoni.shing  destiny 
brought  me  in  contact  with  Meyerbeer  in 
Boulogne.  I  introduced  my.self  to  him, 
acquainted  him  with  my  compositions,  and 
he  became  my  friend  and  protector. 

I  knew  that  with  a  man  like  Meyerbeer 
to  back  me,  I  might  succeed  in  Paris.  I 
plucked  up  courage  once  more,  and  decided 
to  tempt  fortune. 

What  has  befallen  me  here  in  Paris?  Oh, 
such  a  melange  of  hopes  and  disappointments: 
Meyerbeer  has  remained  indefatigably  faith- 
ful to  my  interests.  Unfortunately,  family 
reasons  have  required  him  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  abroad,  and  as  nothing  but  personal 
influence  can  serve  me  here,  his  absence 
paralyzes  all  my  efforts. 

I  am  sustained  only  by  my  hopes,  which 
are  reborn  every  day,  but  you  will  readily 
see  that  my  plight,  with  a  wife  to  support 
and  with  no  way  of  earning  a  copper,  is  simply 
inde.scribable.  More  than  once  I  have  wished 
myself  dead;  in  any  case,  death  has  no 
terrors  for  me. 

Is  it  true  that  you  can  no  longer  recognize 
your  friends?  I  have  heard  from  a  Leipzig 
lady  that  your  trouble  is  physical,  and  that 
there  is  serious  hope  of  your  recovery.  Oh, 
such  news  would  be  the  only  thing  that  could 
lift  me  out  of  the  abyss  of  my  own  misery. 

And  they  tell  me  that  you  have  just 
published  a  volume  of  poems.  You  are  still 
a  poet?  Poor,  poor  friend!  Xow  you  can 
sing,  for  you  have  sounded  the  depths  of 
human  suffering! 

Let  me  tear  myself  away  from  my  sorrows 
for  a  moment,  and  tell  you  that  I,  too,  am 
still  a  poet — or  perhaps  neither  of  us  has 
really  been  one  till  now. 

God  knows  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  we 
were  once  more  looking  at  a  lovely  landscap)e, 
and  as  if  you  could  see  it  as  before.  Hope, 
hope,  rny  Theodor!  We  shall  see  the  light 
again ! 

And  3'ou  must  know  how  close  I  have 
been  to  you.  The  work  I  have  just  finished 
is  "Rienzi,"  the  last  of  the  tribunes.  AMio 
first  had  the  idea  of  that  work?  I  believe  we 
wrote  it  together.  At  all  events,  I  have  done 
my  part  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Let  me  tell  you  (you  see  I  am  prattling 
on  just  as  if  nothing  was  wrong)  that  our 
"  Rienzi "  is  now  an  opera  in  five  acts.  I 
brought  it  here  half-finished,  and  hoped  to 
get  it  performed  in  Paris.  But  I  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  I  musf  wait  two  or  three 
years  before  having  a  work  of  that  extent 
accepted  here.  I  must  first  establish  a  repu- 
tation by  producing  little  operas. 

So  as  not  to  lose  my  favorite  work  entire- 
ly, I  decided  to  write  "Rienzi'  in  German, 
and  give  it  to  a  German  theater.  I  chose 
Dresden,  which  is  in  some  sense  my  native 
city,  and,  with  Meyerbeer  to  help  me,  I  have 
taken  all  the  steps  necessarj-  to  make  sure 
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Our  MAIL  ORDEK  SERVICE  enables  those  whn  lire 
outsiileof  New  Yorkto  purchase  the  famous  J.d-  J.  fHater 
shoes  with  as  little  trouble  as  if  buying  in  their  home 
city.  New  illustrated  price  list,  "A  Package  of  ^hoes," 
and  book  of  instructions  with  measureineut  blank 
mailed  on  request. 

J.  &  J.  Slater 


For  so  years  AVxc  York's 
fasniotiabte  hootinakeKi 


most 


Broadway,  at  25  th  Street,  New  York 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


CAUTION  TO  PURCHASERS  OF  TOPS 

is  a  top  material  of  recognized  high  and 
unilorm  qiiiility  and  a  product  made  only 
by  U9.  Many  unscrupulous  dealers  mis- 
represent as  PANTASOTE  cheap  inferior 
materials  to  increase  their  profits— at  the 
purchaser's  expense.  To  the  average  person 
these  substitutes  when  new  look  somewhat 
like  PANTASOTE. 
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this  laliel  is 
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ti»  p  r  f  V  e  II  t 
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IS  A  PENAL 
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with  every 
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PANTASOTE  is  superior  to  mohairs  for  many 
r<>asons — two  in  particular,  tlie  inipossibilily  of 
cleaning  them  aad  the  ruination  of  their  inter- 
linin;;  frn:n  of  very  impure  rubber  by  e-xposure  to 
grease  or  sunlight,  as  are  tires. 

Send  postal  for  booklet  on  top  materials, 
and  samples. 


THE  PANTASOTE  CO. 


that  my  opera  will  really  be  presented.  In  a 
month  I  shall  send  the  score.  Early  next 
year  my  opera  may  actually  be  staged  and 
I  may  go  there  for  the  premiere. 

Well,  thi.s  is  like  old  times;  you  would 
know  nothing  of  all  this  if  you  had  not  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems.  You  see,  my 
Theodor,  there  are  lightning  flashes  that 
sometimes  illumine  my  darkness,  but  they 
don't  dissipate  the  fog,  for  oh,  how  many  of 
my  hopes  have  vanished ! 

Truly,  I  should  prefer  certain  death;  but 
here  it  does  not  seem  that  I  can  die  so  easily. 
Paris  is  too  rich,  too  rich  in  day  dreams  and 
too  varied  for  a  man  not  to  attach  himself 
each  time  to  a  new  hope ! 

So,  for  the  moment,  I  am  in  fairly  good  ic- 
lations  with  the  mighty  Opera  regarding  a 
work  in  two  or  three  acts,  "  Der  Fliegende 
Hollander."  The  scenario  I  have  proposed 
has  been  very  agreeably  welcomed.  What 
wonder  I  begin  to  have  hopes? 

And  yet  at  the  moment  I  wish  I  could  buy 
my  wife  the  medicines  she  needs.  Will  she 
contrive  to  endure  this  mi.serj-,  and  shall  I 
contrive  to  endure  hers?  Lord  God,  come  to 
my  assistance!  I  know  not  what  to  do.  I 
have  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  a  starving 
■man — all,  all.  Oh,  miserable  man  that  I  am ! 
Till  to-day  I  never  learned  to  know  men. 
"Money"  is  the  accursed  word  that  destroys 
all  that  is  noble.  A  fair-weather  friend  grows 
cold^at  sound  of  it.  Relatives  stiffen  before 
the  word  is  out  of  j'our  mouth.  And  yet — 
oh,  heaven ! — what  succor  is  there  without 
that  assistance,  the  most  efficacious  of  all? 
Anybody  who  knows  poverty  knows  that  the 
only  cure  for  it  is  money. 

In  the  old  days,  when  you  made  sacrifice 
after  sacrifice  for  me,  I  thought  I  already 
knew  poverty.  Idiot  that  I  was,  I  mistook 
embarrassment  for  poverty.  I  have  learned 
better  now ! 

To  be  obliged  to  buy  bread  with  your  last 
bit  of  jewelry,  your  wife's  last  bit  of  china,  to 
be  unable  to  help  her  when  she  is  ill  and  in 
pain,  because  the  money  you  raised  by  pawn- 
ing your  wedding  rings  was  not  enough  to 
buy  bread  and  medicines !  If  I  called  my 
former  difficulties  poverty,  what  name  is  there 
left  for  this? 

In  a  word — God  forgive  me — I  curse  life. 
The  first  words  I  address  to  a  friend  I  have 
j  ust  found  again  are  to  ask  prompt  assistance 
from  him.  I  ask  three  hundred  thalers,  and 
I  realize  that  when  you  send  them  I  shall  be 
eight  months  behind,  for  during  all  that  time 
I  have  paid  only  for  bread.  If  you,  too,  turn 
your  back  upon  me,  I  know  not  what  will  be 
my  fate. 

You  see,  this  is  the  cry  of  my  poverty. 
Will  it  change?  Shall  I  again  see  good  for- 
tune? To  tho.se  questions  I  reply  only  with  a 
bitter  sigh !  And  yet  there  are  hours  when  I 
behold  the  baseness  of  more  than  one  person 
I  have  met,  and  could  be  proud  of  my  situa- 
tion if  I  were  not  obliged  to  consider  my  poor,  [ 
good  wife!  She  has  sacrificed  her  youth  for 
me,  and  all  I  can  do  for  her  is  to  write  you 
this  letter.  I  do  it  without  her  knowledge. 
I  know  she  would  advise  me  not  to;  she  no 
longer  has  the  faintest  hope. 

Do  you  desire  once  more  to  give  me  a  day's 
happiness?  Write  me  at  once.  Meanwhile 
I  shall  live  in  hope  that  we  may  see  each 
other  again.  Ah,  to  see  each  other  again! 
In  happiness?  My  Theodor,  lot  us  hope,  let 
us  hope !  Farewell,  my  friend. 
Your 

Richard  AVagner. 

2.5  Rue  de  Helder,  Paris. 
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HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  WITH 
LITTLE  BABIES 

GET  HOLSTEIN  COWS'  MILK 

Read  this  and  do  just  as  it  sftvs  for  the  sake  of  baby'fl 
health.  We  have  the  best  mKiical  authority  forthesernles. 

IV'ursp  your  biiliy.  and  i  ts  chances  for  life  and  fntnre 
health  will  be  ten  timfs  greater  than  if  it  is  bottle-fed. 
Vou  should  drink  freely  of  Purebred  Holstein  Cows"  Milk.. 
Do  in>t  wean  baby  withotit  your  physician's  advice. 

Kiirsx'  biiliy  sit  reKnilnr  lliiies,  butnever  morethan 
once  in  two  hours.  Give  baby  all  the  cool  boiled  water  it 
wants.  Baby  may  cry  because  you  feed  it  too  often  or 
because  it  wants  water. 

Best  SI  ilk  for  Bnby.  If  yon  cannot  nurse  your 
baby,  get  Purebred  Holstein  Cows'  Milk,  and  ask  your 
physician  as  to  its  modification.  Keep  the  milk  cold, 
eovercd  and  eleiin.  Never  use  a  feeding  bottle  with  a 
tube  on  it.     Use  a  nipple  only. 

We  say  "  Purebred  Holstein  Cows'  Milk  "  because  this 
milk  is  nearest  to  the  hiiiiiiin  mother's  milk,  digests 
easily  and  im  parts  to  the  child  the  vlmllty  and  strengrth 
that  is  peculiar  to  this  breed  of  cattle. 

Bnthe  baby  all  over  every  morning. 

Fresh  air.  Keep  windows  open  day  and  night  and 
have  baby  sleep  alonb. 

If  biiby  Is  8lek,  vomits,  or  has  diarrhoea,  stop  feed- 
ing, give  boiled  water  and  send  for  a  physician. 

Send  for  our  FREK  booklet  "  The  Story  of  Holstein 
Milk."  If  >ou  cannot  get  Holstein  Milk,  we  will  help  yooi 
get  It  near  at  hand. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 


9  L  American  Building 


Brattleboro,  Vcrmonf 
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This  aid  did  not  come  so  promptly  as 
Wagner  wished,  says  Mr.  Delines,  "or  at  least 
was  not  so  efficacious  as  necessity  required," 
judging  by  two  letters  addrest  by  Minna 
Wagner  to  Theodore  Apel  and  dated,  re- 
spectively, October  28  and  November  17, 
1840: 

The  composer's  poor  wife  relates  that  he 
is  ill,  and  that  in  spite  of  his  condition  he 
has  been  arrested  for  debts  and  imprisoned. 

During  these  days  of  misery,  Wagner  wrote 
seldom  to  his  friend  Apel.  However,  on  the 
fifth  of  October,  185.3,  he  sent  him  a  lorifr 
letter,  in  which  he  said:  "You  will  soon  hear 
my  'Lohengrin.'  ...  It  is  the  noblest  work 
I  have  written,  so  far.  .  .  .  But  1  myself  can 
not  hear  my  music.  .  .  .  The  privation  that 
was  inflicted  upon  Beethoven  by  nature  is 
inflicted  upon  me  by  the  police — deafness!" 

So  Wagner,  who  was  not  authorized  to 
enter  the  city  where  his  opera  was  performed, 
made  out  to  console  his  blind  friend,  who 
could  at  least  hear. 


STANLEY'S  ESCAPE   FROM   CANNIBALS 

/^APT.  FRITZ  DUQUESNJ;,  the  Afri- 
^~-^  can  explorer,  believes  that  Henry  M. 
Stanley  did  more  for  the  civilization  of  Africa 
than  any  one  since  his  time.  It  was  Stanley, 
he  says,  who  brought  the  voice  of  God  into 
the  Dark  Continent  and  made  progress  more 
than  a  meager  possibility.  Captain  Duquesne 
has  written  an  interesting  account  of  some  of 
the  strange  incidents  of  Stanley's  career  for 
a  newspaper  syndicate,  which  we  find  in  the 
Pensacola  Evening  News.  Many  are  familiar 
with  the  story  of  his  obscure  origin,  but  for 
those  who  are  not  we  may  quote  this  passage: 

The  first  home  he  recalled  was  the  poor" 
house  at  St.  A.saph,  a  sort  of  prison  for  the 
incarceration  of  social  failures,  known  a.s 
paupers,  and  abandoned  children.  In  the 
cold,  gray,  unfurnished  cells  of  this  prison- 
house  he  was  given  his  first  smattering  of 
education. 

One  day  a  book  of  travel  and  adventures 
fell  into  his  hand.  How  difTerent  the  world 
outside  the  poorhouse  seemed  to  be.  He 
wanted  to  see  that  world,  and  one  night,  with 
a  boy  friend,  he  made  his  escape  from  the  un- 
charitable charitable  institution.  This  was 
his  first  taste  of  danger,  and  the  birth  of  his 
love  of  adventure  that  in  its  maturity  was  to 
make  him  one  of  the  world's  greatest  ex- 
plorers. 

He  shipt  as  a  cabin-lioy  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  obtained  emplojTnent  from  a  mer- 
chant named  Henry  Morton  Stanley,  who, 
taking  more  than  a  fancj'  to  the  young  out- 
cast, adopted  him  and  gave  him  his  name. 

After  the  merchant  died  Stanley  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  in  a  fight  with  the  ITnion  troops. 
Later  he  was  made  an  ensign  of  the  ITnited 
States  Navy,  being  assigned  to  the  ironclad 
Ticonderoga.  Before  the  war  was  ended  he 
gave  up  the  life  of  a  sailor  and  took  to  the 
newspaper  as  a  field  for  his  activities.  He 
became  war  correspondent  of  the  St.  I^ouis 
Democrat.  He  went  through  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  as  a  warrior  of  the  pen.  He 
then  went  with  the  British  expedition  that 
was  sent  out  imder  General  Gordon,  to  pun- 
ish King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia  for  the  a.>-siis- 
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Satisfy  Yourself  that 
it  is  a  Goodyear  Welt 

This  is  the  only  way 
by  which  you  can  be 
sure  of  getting  a  shoe 
equal  in  all  respects  to 
one    sewed    by    hand. 


GOODYEAK  WELT 

is  a  synonym  for  Merit  in  Footwear 

Shoes  made  on  Goodyear  Welt  machines  are  marked  by  comfort, 
durability  and  style. 

They  are  smooth  inside,  because  no  thread  penetrates  the  insole  to  tantalize 
the  foot.  They  are  equal  to  shoes  sewed  by  hand  in  the  essential  qualities  you 
require,  and  can  be  bouijht  at  one-third  the  price. 

Only  good  material  can  be  used  in  shoes  made  on  the  rapid  machines  of  the 
Goodyear  Welt  System. 

The  manufacturer  or  dealer  who  advertises  that  he  makes  or  sells  a  Goodyear 
Welt  thereby  assures  you  that  he  offers  a  shoe  possessing  the  first  requisite  of 
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1.  Contains  an  alphabrtical  list  of  over  five  hun, 
(ired  shoes  sold  under  a  special  name  or  trade-mark, 
made  by  the  Goodyear  Welt  process. 

2.  Describes  the  Goodyear  Welt  process  in  detail. 
and  pictures  the  sixty  marvelous  machines  employed. 

?.  "The  Secret  of  the  Shoe  —  An  Industry 
Transformed."  The  True  Story  of  a  jreat  American 
achievement. 

4.  "An  Industrial  City."  Illustrated — descriptive 
of  the  great  model  factory  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts. 
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Don't 
Forget 
Your    „ 
ABILENA 


The  Famous  Wells  ot  Anii.i.i>/\ 

Nature's  Wonderful 
Gift — is  This 
Perfect  Laxative 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  natural  phenomena  is  the  fa- 
mous Wells  of  AbilenA,  from 
which  flows  a  perfect  laxative 
ivater. 

Scientists  of  today,  with 
the  accumulated  know- 
ledgje  of  4,000  years  to 
gnitie  them,  have  not  been 
able  to  manufacture  a 
harmless  laxative  which 
relieves  constipation  and  stimulates  the  liver  as 
AbilenA  water  does.  AbilenA  is  the  only 
natural  laxative  water  in  America. 

You  will  never  need  laxative  medicines  of  any 
kind— pills,  tablets,  capsules,  salts  or  artificial 
waters — if  you  drink  a  small  portion  of  AbilenA 
at  intervals  when  conditions  call  for  a  laxative. 

AbilenA 

Americans  Natural  Cathartic  for 
Constipation  and  Biliousness 

AbilenA  comes  to  you  pure— jus):  as  it  flows  from 
the  wells  of  AbilenA— harmless  as  the  water  you 
■*lrink-clear,  sparkling,  vitalizing. 

It  flushes  and  cleanses  the  system  thoroughly  and  in 
the  gentlest  way  possible.  Instead  of  irritating  the 
•delicate  intestinal  membranes  as  drugs  are  apt  to  do, 
it  soothes  these  tissues  and  stimulates  the  liver. 

For  AbilenA  is  almost  wholly  sodium  sulphate— 
the  ideal  laxative  base— whereas  other  similar  laxatives 
are  largely  magnesium,  a  harsh  irritant  which  gives 
temporary  and  unpleasant  results.  Ask  your  physi- 
cian about  AbilenA. 

AbilenA  is  a  safe,  sure,  inexpensive  laxative,  con- 
venient and  pleasant  to  take.  A  small  bottle  will  con- 
vince you  that  AbilenA,  not  medicine  or  artificial 
■water,  is  what  you  need  for  constipation  or  biliousness. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists.     Try  AbilenA  today. 

The  AbilenA  Company.  Abilene,  Kan. 

*'The  Natural  Mpthod."  an    interesting    booklet   on    Perf.^ct   Klim- 
ination,  mailed  free  on  request  to  Frank  M.   Gier,   M.D..   President 
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Dispel  the  Fog 
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Words — and  the  effective  use  of  Connertive  Words. 
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modern  $tinonpm  book— strong  cloth  binding,  price 
$1.5(1;  postpaid  $1.63;  Fernald's  "Connectives  of  Eng- 
lish  Speech" — the  u.se  and  placing  of  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, relative  pronouns  and  adverbs  made  cleai- — 
strong  cloth  binding,  price  $1.50;  postpaid  |1.63. 
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sination  of  some  British  subjects.  In  this 
expedition  Stanley  obtained  his  first  knowl- 
edge of  Arrica,  whose  fascination  he  was  never 
able  to  throw  off. 

His  next  trip  into  the  jungle  continent  was 
made  in  his  memorable  search  for  Livingstone. 
During  tliis  journey  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  carried  for  the  first  time  into  the  heart 
of  Africa.  He  found  Livingstone  and  proved 
to  the  world  that  the  newspaper  man,  whose 
efforts  were  bound  to  fail,  according  to  the 
British  military  official,  because  he  was  not 
a  military  man,  was  made  of  exceptional 
"stuff." 

Stanley's  success  made  him  looked  upon 
as  Africa's  chief  explorer,  and  he  made  nu- 
merous expeditions  into  the  imknown 
coimtry: 

He  hacked  his  way  through  the  terrible 
equatorial  forests,  dodged  poisoned  spears, 
waded  treacherous  rivers  that  were  the  homes 
of  thousands  of  crocodiles,  fought  the  hidden 
pygmies  in  the  treetops,  battled  with  fierce 
lions  and  leopards  and  fiercer  cannibals,  that 
he  might  give  the  world  a  true  map  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  now  known  as  the  Kongo. 

One  of  his  bravest  officers  was  a  young 
fellow  named  Deane,  who  was  attacked  by  a 
band  of  Monongeri  tribesmen  while  on  his 
way  up  the  Kongo  River  with  a  force  of 
Houssas  to  take  charge  of  the  post  at  Stanley 
Falls.  The  attack  was  a  big  success,  and 
one-half  of  Deane's  party  were  captured  and 
eaten.  The  following  account  of  Stanley's 
attempted  revenge,  and  his  narrow  escape 
from  death  was  told  by  Stanley  himself  in 
the  presence  of  Captain  Duquesne,  and  has 
yet  to  be  chronicled  by  historians  and  biog- 
raphers : 

This  success  on  the  part  of  the  savages 
was  soon  communicated,  in  various  exag- 
gerated forms,  to  other  villages,  and  a  gen- 
eral agitation  was  commenced  to  drive  out 
the  white  men.  Before  long  news  came  pour- 
ing into  headquarters,  at  Leopoldville,  that 
most  of  the  river  posts  were  being  harassed 
by  the  savages  and  that  a  general  wave  of 
cannibalism  had  seized  that  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  which  I  had  supprest  it. 

These  were  outrages  which  I  could  not 
permit  on  the  chief  highway  of  the  Kongo 
State,  so  I  decided  to  pimish  the  savages  in 
such  a  way  that  they  would  henceforth  re- 
spect a  friendly  white  man. 

Getting  otu"  little  steamers  together,  we 
were  soon  dragging  the  native  police  in 
tenders  and  huge  native  war  canoes,  up  the 
river  to  where  the  worst  outrages  had  been 
committed,  and  where  it  was  rumored  that 
Pierre  Serste,  an  officer  in  the  employ  of  the 
State,  was  a  prisoner,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  cannibals,  if  he  had  not  already  been 
devoured. 

Reaching  a  place  within  a  few  miles  of 
where  some  cannibals  were  said  to  be  hold- 
ing their  feast,  I  divided  my  force  into  four 
parts,  sending  one  up  the  river  and  one  down 
the  river  two  miles  each  way.  These  were  to 
enter  the  forest  and  cut  off  every  retreat  in 
those  directions,  should  the  natives  be  found. 
The  third  force  I  left  in  the  river  to  guard  the 
boats,  and  the  fourth  I  took  into  the  forest 
in  a  detour  so  that  we  should  have  the  sav- 
ages hemmed  in  on  all  sides. 

The    countrv   was    extremelv    difficult    to 
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march  in,  for  the  river  bank.s  at  this  point 
were  not  alcove  the  water,  which  ran  inland 
for  miles,  making  a  fetid  swamp.  In  many 
places  the  water  was  so  deep  that  we  were 
forced  to  climb  from  one  tree  to  another, 
which  made  our  progress  so  slow  that  night 
overtook  us  while  we  were  still  in  the  swamp 
traveling  from  limb  to  limb  like  monkeys, 
and  retarded  by  our  arms  and  ammunition. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  halt  till  day- 
light. 

We  hung  in  the  trees  all  night  like  so 
many  gorillas.  Lions  and  leopards  roared 
in  the  distance  and  insects  swarmed  around 
us  in  thousands.  A  gorilla  and  his  mate  held 
animated  conversation  above  our  heads,  and 
un.seen  jungle  monsters  splashed  through  the 
waters  below.  We  were  all  nearer  death  than 
life,  when  the  sudden  sun  of  the  tropical 
morning  struggled  to  force  its  rays  through 
the  dismal  growth  that  had  sheltered  us  for 
the  night.  We  ate  half  of  our  emergency 
ration,  and  continued  our  heart-breaking 
journey.  One  after  another  of  my  faithful 
black  soldiers  slipt  from  the  slimy  trees  and 
landed  in  the  foul-smelling  water  below.  I 
thought  the  journey  would  never  end. 

It  was  again  getting  toward  evening  when 
the  sudden  ringing  thud  of  a  native  drum 
echoed  over  the  verdure-blanketed  swamp. 
The  sound  came  nearer  as  we  advanced.  I 
knew,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  a  war  party, 
and  that  dry 'land  was  not  far  away. 

With  renewed  energy  we  climbed  from 
limb  to  limb  and  made  good  progress.  The 
foliage  before  us  changed,  indicating  dry 
ground.  The  drums  still  beat  their  terrible 
dwong,  dwong,  dwotig,  and  now  and  again 
the  voices  of  the  natives  reached  our  ears. 
We  soon  stood  on  solid  earth,  and  I  prepared 
my  men  for  action.  As  I  was  giving  instruc- 
tions, a  little  pygmy  arrow  whistled  through 
the  air  and  buried  itself  in  the  breast  of  one 
of  my  native  followers,  who  was  not  a  soldier 
and  was  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  A 
cry  of  pain  broke  from  his  lips.  In  a  second 
he  took  aim  with  his  primitive  weapon,  his 
arrow  his!?ed  in  the  air,  and  the  diminutive 
body  of  a  dwarf  warrior  tumbled  through 
the  leaves  to  the  ground,  with  an  arrow 
through  his  heart.  I  was  afraid  to  shoot  into 
the  trees,  for  that  woiild  have  alarmed  the 
natives  whom  I  especially  desired  to  reach. 
On  the  other  hand  the  pygmies  often  act  as 
scouts  for  the  other  natives,  and  I  was  toler- 
ably certain  that  the  trees  were  full  of  them. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  push  on  as 
fast  as  possible.  With  our  arms  ready,  we 
advanced. 

We  had  not  marched  more  than  twenty 
minutes  toward  the  ''dwonging"  drums  when 
we  came  to  some  open  land,  on  which  at  least 
five  hundred  drunken,  howling  savages  were 
dancing,  and  grinning,  their  sha.rpened  teeth 
showing  in  horrible  ghastliness.  A  dozen 
skulls,  from  which  the  flesh  had  been  recently 
torn,  as  the  hosts  of  flies  that  hung  around 
them  showed,  were  stuck  on  spear-heads  and 
sticks  around  the  place.  Some  of  the  dancing 
natives  held  parts  of  human  skeletons  in  their 
hands  and  here  or  there  about  the  ground  on 
banana  leaves  were  pieces  of  human  flesh. 

I  was  just  deciding  what  action  to  take, 
so  that  I  could  bag  the  whole  lot  with  my 
small  force,  when  a  huge  brute,  who  was  mad 
drunk,  struck  the  nuisician's  drmn  with  a 
human  thigh  bono.  This,  of  course,  broke 
the  rhythmic  beat  and  the  drummer  objected 
with  a  threatening  gesture.  The  big  fellow 
laughed,  danctnl  around  again  and  once  more 
struck  the  drum  with  the  bone.    This  started 
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The  high  cost  of  living  generally  means 
the  cost  of  high  living.  The  high-proteid  foods 
cost  the  most,  are  the  hardest  to  digest  and 
hence  the  least  nutritious.  Eat  the  simple, 
nourishing,  inexpensive  foods  and  you  will  be 
the  gainer  in  health  and  pocket.  Cut  out 
heavy  meats  and  soggy  pzistries  for  a  while 
and  eat 
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the  ready  cooked,  ready-  to  -  serve  whole 
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summer  hues,  with  pretty  cushions; 
willow  that  outlasts  reed  or  paper- 
rope,  and  whose  design  deftly 
conventionalizes  the  tracery  of  inter- 
twined branches. 
May   we   tell  you   all   about  it.^* 

JOHNSTON-KUPTZ  COMPANY 

140  Franklin  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


;in  altercation,  and  the  drum-beating  stopt 
while  the  men  argued.  As  the  sudden  stop- 
ping of  the  music  in  the  middle  of  a  waltz 
would  break  up  the  dance,  so  the  cessation 
of  the  drumbeats  stopt  the  orgy,  and  the 
savages  became  interested  in  the  war  of 
words. 

When  they  clustered  together  I  saw  that 
they  were  in  too  great  a  number  for  my  little 
force  unless  I  gave  them  a  surprize  attack. 
As  I  contemplated  the  best  mode  of  action, 
a  noise  came  from  the  further  end  of  the 
clearing  which  was  out  of  my  sight  behind 
the  bushes.  The  natives  turned,  and,  setting 
up  a  howling,  commenced  to  dance.  The 
drum  men  joined  and  added  to  the  hideous 
din.  Something  of  great  interest  was  evi- 
dently about  to  take  place.  The  natives 
crowded  back  and  I  saw  led  into  their  midst 
near  the  fire,  a  naked  white  man,  whose  neck 
was  fastened  in  the  fork  of  a  heavy  branch. 
His  body  was  covered  with  dried  blood,  and 
a  deep  wound  ran  down  his  face  in  such  a 
way  that  his  right  eye  was  split.  His  left  arm 
was  swollen  badly,  showing  that  it  was 
broken.  The  savages  stood  him  before  the 
fire  and  commenced  to  insult  him.  One,  a 
chief,  pricked  'the  unfortunate  with  an  arrow 
over  the  heart,  but  he  never  flinched.  He 
then  spat  on  the  white  and  commenced  to 
dance. 

How  to  rescue  the  captive  was  now  the 
question.  I  hurriedly  examined  my  Rem- 
ington repeater  and  my  Luger  pistol,  and 
directed  my  men  to  prepare  for  action.  All 
at  once  a  fierce  howl  broke  from  the  natives, 
and  a  huge  executioner,  with  his  terrible  ax- 
like  knife,  entered  the  opening. 

"Meat!  Meat!"  came  from  the  hoarse 
throats  of  the  drunken  mob.  The  captive 
was  taken  from  the  prong  and  told  that  his 
time  had  come.  He  faced  his  brutal  captors 
like  a  man. 

The  drink-crazed  horde  were  all  too  inter- 
ested to  notice  anything  else  but  the  coming 
execution. 

We  crept  nearer  and  I  leveled  my  rifle  to 
the  nearest  savage.  My  soldiers  picked  out 
a  man  each,  and  at  my  signal  we  sent  a  hail 
of  death  into  the  ranks  of  the  cannibals,  and 
then  rushed  into  their  midst,  the  soldiers  with 
fixt  bayonets  and  I  pouring  death  out  of  my 
Luger  at  every  shot.  It  was  a  terrific  fight. 
I  was  beside  the  white  captive  in  a  minute. 
He  had  fallen  on  the  ground  for  protection. 
We  formed  a  square  around  him  and  fought 
back  the  natives,  who  had  encircled  us,  with 
bayonet  charges  and  volleys. 

I  saw  that  we  were  in  for  a  terrible  time, 
for  the  cannibals  were  not  to  be  beaten  off. 
I  then  decided  to  retreat  toward  the  water 
of  a  small  river,  at  the  end  of  the  clearing, 
so  that  we  should  be  protected  on  one  side 
by  the  water.  Back  to  back,  with  the 
wounded  man  between  us,  we  fought  our  way 
to  the  water.  A  fierce  and  desperate  rush 
drove  us  into  the  river  and  we  stood  waist 
deep  in  the  water,  fighting  for  our  lives. 

Spears  rained  on  us,  and  one  by  one  my 
brave  soldiers  fell.  The  savages  were  get- 
ting the  best  of  us,  and  I  feared  that  we  were 
all  in  our  last  fight.  I  handed  the  rescued 
man  my  Luger  pistol  and  loaning  my  Rem- 
ington I  prepared  for  the  last  stand. 

"If  you  ever  get  out  of  this,"  said  the  man, 
"my  name  is  Pierre  Serste,  Brussels.''  He 
opened  fire  with  the  automatic  weapon. 
That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him,  for  a  sudden 
lilow  from  some  flying  weapon  knocked  me 
senseless.  I  did  not  even  remember  falling 
into  the  water. 

When  I  revived  I  was  on  the  beach  among 
a  hundred  dead  enemies  and  friends. 

I  had  floated  down  the  river  out  of  danger. 
My  outflanking  party  had  been  attracted  by 
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EFFICIENCY  MANAGER 

Age  35,  with  special  financial  and  University 
training,  wide  acquaintance  and  experience  as 
director  of  small  banks  and  railroad,  and  record  as 
high  efficiency  Jinaiicialmaiiag-er  and  executive, 
wishes  to  associate  with  larger  corporation  needing 
hig-h  efficiency  financial  man  as  manager  or  ex- 
ecutive. High  grade  proposition  only  attractive. 
Investment  of  $15,000.00  up  desired.  Address 
"Efficiency,"  1300  Trade  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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Try  Dates  for  Dessert   Today 

{.But  be  careful  that   they  are  Dromedary  Datea) 

Dromedary  Dates  come  from  the  Euphrates 
Valley,  where  the  largest,  sweetest  and  most 
delicious  quality  is  grown.  Unlike  the  ordi- 
nary dates  you  buy 
in  bulk,  they  arc 
rich  in  their  natu- 
ral sugar  and  moist- 
ure, and  are  just 
tlie  right  degree  of 
softness. 

They  are  wrapped  in  oiled  paper  and  packed  in 
dust-proof  cartons.  To  the  housewife  wlio  is  trying 
to  find  new  and  good  dishes,  dates  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  choice  delicacies. 

Write  for  Cook-Book— Free 

giving  recipes  of  delicious  ^^  i^^^^ST  '      N. 

dishes  of  nates,  figs,  etc. 
Send  10c.  for  a  spe- 
cial sample  pack-  ^ -''    /g>^ 
age  of  Dromedary          ^'-   ^v       ; 
Dates. 

Dromedary  Dates 
are  for  sale  at  fruit 
and  grocery  stores. 

Tbe  HilU  Brat.  Co. 

Dept.  J 
Beach  and  Washing- 
ton Streets.  New  York 
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OCEAN  BEACH 

•  FIRE     ISLAND  • 

Q  We  sell  the  things  that  improve  the 
health  and  increase  the  wealth  of 
human  happiness.  What  are  they  > 
— Good  air,  pure  water,  surt  bathing, 
still-water  bathing,  fishing,  shooting, 
boating,  cool  refreshing  Ocean  breezes 
and  Seashore  Lots  at  Ocean  Beach, 
Fire  Island. 

Q  With  a  small  amount  of  money  you 
can  buy  lots  and  build  a  bungalow 
that  not  only  makes  a  delightful 
summer  home,  but  is  also  a  splendid 
investment  and  only  forty  miles  from 
New  York  City. 

^  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it  and  then 
visit  the  property  and  see  for  yourself 
that  what  we  say  is  true.  Write  at 
once  for  folders,  maps  and  further  in- 
formation. 

^  Furnished  Cottages  and  Bungalows 
to  Rent. 

Lots  $150  to  $1000,  Cash  Discount  10%  off. 
Time  Payments  10%    down.   5%    Monthly. 

Ocean     Beach     Improvement 
Company 
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Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

S'lpplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  andall  papers  and  documents.    Niarara  Clip  Co.,N.Y. 

Wm.  J.  Bryan,  Orator 

-  truljf  says:  ===== 

"The  age  of  oratory  has  not  passed;  nor  will  it  pass. 
As  long  as  there  are  human  rights  to  be  defended; 
as  long  as  there  are  grea  interests  to  be  guarded; 
as  long  as  the  welfare  of  nations  is  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion; so  long  will  public  speaking  have  its  place. " 

We  have  recently  published  Mr.  Bryan's  best 
speeches — including  his  orations  on  a  vast  range 
of  subjects,  as  well  as  his  (better  known)  political 
speeches — in  two  neat  cloth  vohunes.  These  can 
be  obtained  from  your  Book-dealer  at  $1  a  vol- 
ume; or  the  2  volumes  will  be  sent  postpaid  by  us 
on  receipt  of  price  and  1 5c  additional  for  postage. 


'  Not  a  few  judges  pronounce  Mr.  Br>'an  the 
greatest  living  orator  in  the  English  language." 
forouto  Globe. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALIS  COMPANT 


Ntw  Tork  ui<l  LoaJoa 


the  noise  of  battle  and  had  arrived  in  time 
to  save  my  comrades  from  complete  annihila- 
tion. 

I  lost  four-fifths  of  my  men.  Serste,  fear- 
ing recapture  and  torture,  had  blown  out  hi> 
ijrains  with  the  last  shot  i"  the  Luger. 

With  the  new  arrivals  at  my  command,  1 
inflicted  a  severe  punishment  on  the  canni- 
bals. Ten  of  the  chiefs  were  hanged  for  their 
crimes,  and  the  Kongo  Free  State  came  in 
once  more  for  a  storm  of  abuse  from  the  ene- 
mies for  its  cruelty  in  handling  the  gentle, 
defenseless  savages. 


GENIUS  AND   MADNESS  AGAIN 

A  FTER  being  confined  in  an  insane 
^  *•  asylum  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Vincenzo  Gemito,  the  "  most  remarkable  of 
Italian  sculptors,"  has  once  more  come  into 
his  own.  .Strangely  enough,  the  hiatus  of 
his  career  has  in  no  wise  dimmed  this  art- 
ist's fame,  we  are  assured,  and  through  the 
influence  of  Queen  Marguerita  he  continues 
his  work  from  the  point  where  he  left  off 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  Says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 

Gemito,  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  in  1885.  The  house  of 
Savoy,  of  which  the  murdered  King,  Hum- 
bert I.,  father  of  the  present  King,  was  a 
representative,  encouraged  all  Gemito's  en- 
deavors. His  consort,  Queen  Marguerita, 
has  always  been  the  devoted  patron  of  the 
arts,  and  when  she  discovered  the  phenom- 
enal ability  of  this  young  sculptor  at  Naples 
she  extended  her  royal  favor  to  him.  Im- 
mediately the  then  unrecognized  artist  was 
made,  for  the  Queen's  cue  was  taken  by  all 
the  court  circles,  and  orders  poured  into  the 
humble  studio  of  Vincenzo  Gemito. 

Was  it  this  sudden  popularity  that  made 
the  poor  artist's  brain  snap?  AVas  it  the 
result  of  a  long  fight  to  work  out  his  lofty 
ideals,  a  mental  strain  that  covered  the 
years  of  his  student  fife?  One  can  only  con- 
jecture. The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
this  handsome  young  Italian  was  stricken 
with  a  terrible  nervous  disease,  accompanied 
by  melancholia  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was 
deemed  wise  to  put  him  Under  treatment  in 
an  asylum. 

At  the  time  his  madness  was  imminent 
Gemito  had  been  proclaimed  the  master 
of  his  contemporaries.  Even  in  1872,  the 
year  before  Fortuny  died,  his  genius  was 
recognized  by  the  celebrated  Spanish  artist. 
Fortuny  had  his  atelier  in  Rome,  where 
Gemito  was  also  stopping  for  a  time,  and 
was  painting  diligently  the  picturesque 
scenes  in  the  environs  of  the  eternal  city. 
On  these  tramps  in  search  of  paintablc  sub- 
jects Fortuny  often  was  accompanied  by 
the  young  Neapolitan,  who  would  stand  for 
hours  watching  the  effects  obtained  by  the 
rapid  brush  strokes  of  the  Spanish  artist. 

The  stricken  genius  entered  the  doors  of 
a  sheltering  retreat  in  the  heydey  of  life,  and 
emerged  from  it  an  old  man.  During  all 
these  years  of  confinement  the  Queen-mother 
has  never  lost  inten^st  in  the  clever  sculptor, 
and  kept  in  touch  with  his  slow  awakening 
to  a  normal  condition.  Gemito's  recovery  is 
a  weird  resurrection  of  a  buried  talent. 

In  these  few  months  of  freedom  Gemito 
has  just  finished  a  beautiful  little  statue  of 
the  "Fisher  Boy,"  which  has  been  cast  in 
silver  and  already  is  in  the  possession  of 
Queen  Marguerita. 
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Long  Life  and  How  to  Attain  It" 

worth   a    great  deal  more  than  the  price — $1    pottpaiJ  I 
Funk  A  WagnalU  Company,  New  York       | 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thic  Literary  Digest  when  wrltlnfr  to  advertisers. 


the  Original  Self-FiUer 

If  you'll  just  get  yuurse}/  to  TRY  a 
fountain  pen  {a  good  one)  you'll  soon 
find  you  cotUdn't  gtt  along  witliout  it. 
There  are  several  oKier  good  Juuntain 
pens  but  they  &re  all  the  old-fushioncd, 
sepdrate-filUr  ktnd.    Get  the  one  pen  thct 


1 


Uv  o  mere 
thumk-presjurt 
I  ■     on  the 
Crescent-filler 


—without  the  mussy  dropper 
— without  unscrewing  joints 
— without  taking  pen  apart 
— without  delay  and  ink  stains 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 


actually  fills  itself,  neatly  and  clean- 
ly, in  just  four  seconds,  by  simply 
dipping  it  in  any  ink,  any  where,  any 
time  and  pressing  "Crescent-Filler." 

Remarkable  though  it  may  sound, 
the  Conklin  never  fails  to  write  at 
first  stroke — never  skips,  nor  blots. 

Furthermore,  it  writes  with  such 
smoothness  that  you  are  wholly 
unaware  of  the  effort  of  writing. 

$3  and  up,  at  dealers  everywhere. 

We  have  a  catalog:  and  3  splendid  little 
books  for  you  —  stories  sparkling:  with 
humor  and  shrewd  "horse  sense."  They 
are  FREE.  Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address.    A  postal  will  do. 

The  Conklin  Pen  Mlg.  Co. 

238  Conklin  BIdg..     Toledo.  Ohio,  C.  S.  A. 
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Di.  Pearce  Kinlzing  show$th«l  50^  of  all  deaths  arc  pre- 
mature, and  are  preoentable  through  modern  acienlific 
medicine.  His  interesting  manner  of  pmenling  the  20th- 
century  principles  and  methods  of  hygiene  and  sanitatioD, 
and  the  N-ital  utilily  of  his  ad\ice,  make  his  new  book 
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BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED   CATALOG 
144  Large  Pages— Mailed  Free 


(About  1-3  Natural  Size) 
ESCHSCHOLTZIA  THORBURNI 

(California  Poppy) 

HARDY  annual.  Sow  outdoors  in  Spriiijr. 
The  g^randest  of  all  Eschscholtzias.  The 
unopened  buds  on  outer  side  of  petals  are 
of  the  deepest  crimson,  toning  down  on  the  inner 
side  to  bright  flame  color  and  molten  gold.  We 
will  mail  a  packet  of  this  valuable  novelty  and  a 
copy  of  our  beautiful  catalog— ///«  best  Seed 
annual  published  in  America — for  only  10  cent*, 
stamps  or  coin.  (Regular  price  of  Seed,  15  cents 
packet.)    Write  today. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  A.  CO. 

Box     IS,     33     B.'iRCIiAV' ST.,    IVKW    YORK 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

of  purebred  poultry,  for  1911,  over  200  pages,  57 
1  arge  colored  pictures  of  fowls,  calendar  for  each 
month,  illustratioDs,  descriptions,  photos,  incu- 
bators, brooders,  information,  and  all  details 
concerning  the  business,  where  and  how  to  buj 
fine  poultry,  eggs  for  hatching,  supplies,  etc.  at 
lowest  cost,  in  fact  the  greatest  poultry  catalog 
ever  published.  Send  15c  for  this  handsome  book. 
B.  H.  CREIDER,       Box  15,        Rheems.  Pa. 


MAULE'S  SEEDS 

ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN 

IB  the  reason  why  for  many  years  past  I  have 
done  such  an  enormous  seed  business.  79,430 
customers  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  with  almost 
half  a  million  the  world  over.  My  New  Seed  Book 
for  19H  is  a  wonder;  contains  everything  in 
seeds,  bulbs  and  plants  worth  growing.  Weighs  12 
ounces;  600  illustrations,  4  colored  plates,  176 
pages.  Any  gardener  sending  his  name  on  a 
postal  card  can  have  it  for  the  asliing.   Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1 707-09-1 1  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

_S'end  6  cents  (stamps)  and  mention  this 
paper  and  Jivill  enclose  in  tfie  catalogue 
a  packet  of  seed  of  the  above  choicepansy. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Reproof. — "When  she  wasn't  looking  I 
ki.s.sed  her." 

"What  did  she  do?" 

"  Refused  to  look  at  me  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.'' — Philadelphia  Record. 


There  Was  a  Reason. — "It's  all  very  well 
for  you  to  preach  economy,"  said  his  wife; 
"  but  I  notice  whenever  I  cut  down  expenses 
that  you  smoke  better  cigars  and  spend  more 
money  for  your  own  pleasure  than  at  any 
other  time." 

"Well,  confound  it!  What  do  you  sup- 
pose I  want  you  to  economize  for,  anyway?" 
— The  Pittsburg  Observer. 


Right  to  a  Dot.— "I  can  tell  you,"  said  he, 
"  how  much  water  runs  over  Niagara  Falls  to 
a  quart." 

"How  much?"  asked  she. 

"Two  pints." — The  Christian  Advocate. 


A  Sleuth. — Police  Officer — "In  order 
that  the  villain  who  caught  and  kissed  you 
in  the  dark  may  be  tracked,  we  must  set  our 
police  dog  after  him.  So  to  trace  the  scent 
you  must  give  Nero  a  kiss." — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


Preferable. — The  old  saw  says:  "Let  a 
sleeping  dog  lie."  Right.  Still,  when  there 
is  much  at  stake,  it  is  better  to  get  a  news- 
paper to  do  it. — The  Lutheran. 


Not  Then. — "  Do  you  think  a  memory  for 
dates  helps  a  man?" 

"Sometimes,"  replied  Farmer  Corntassel. 
"  But  not  when  he  is  selling  spring  chickens." 
Washington  Star. 


An  Example. — "  Pa,  what's  a  metrical  ro- 
mance?" 

"  Well,  this  month's  gas  bill  is  one," — 
Toledo  Blade. 


Black  and   Blue. — "  Your  husband   is  not 
looking  well  to-night,  Mrs.  Rhymer." 
"He  isn't,  and  I'm  not  surprized  at  it." 
"No?     Has  he  been  overworking?" 
"  It  isn't  that  so  much,  it  is  his  originality. 
Why,  that  man  is  struck  by  so  many  original 
ideas  that  his  mind  must   be  one  mass  of 
bruises." — Woman's  Journal. 


No  Trouble  at  All. — "  Have  you  any  serious 
trouble  with  your  new  automobile?" 

"Not  a  bit.  So  far  I  haven't  hit  a  single 
man  without  being  able  to  get  away  before 
he  got  my  number." — Clexieland  Leader. 


Tor  The  Garden 


QxavX  Himalaya 

Tlie  Vine  grows  foiiy  feet  unless   trimmed.     Per- 
fectly hardy — 150.000  Himalaya  plants  came  through 
another  winter  without  an  inch  of  dead  wood,  insur- 
ing enormous  crops    of    big,  firm,  luscious    berries. 
Jne    man   sold  $30  worth    from    two    plants    in  their 
,  second  year.     We  v^et  ten  tons  an  acre  from  three-year- 
old  plants  and  sell  them  quick  at  sixteen  cents  a  quart. 
Delicious  as  dessert.     Makes  three  times  more  jam  or 
jelly  than  ordinary  berries.     Fourteen  hundred  people 
planted  Himalayas  last  year,  and  every  one  satisfied. 

Eighteen  viimths  old  plants  that  will  fruit  this 
summer,  $1  each  prepaid. 

Get  a  Berrydale  Berry  Book.  Tells  about  several  dozen 
berries,  and  is  sent  free.  A  copy  will  lielp  you  lower  the 
cost  of  liviti?.  and  to  have  ))etter  health. 

BERRTDALE  EXPERIMENT  GARDENS 
*  Literary  Ave.  Holland.  Mich. 


Don't  Buy  Nitrates 

Fertilize  With 

FARMOGERM 


High-Brad 
Nitrogan- 
Gathcring 
Bactaria 


Why  buy  expensive 
nitrate  fertilizers  when 
you   can   save  most  of  the 
money  and  all  of  the  time  and 
\rork  of  spreading,  and  get  much 

better  results?   Put  the 
._— ^        bacteria  in  your  soil  that 
will  draw  nitrogen   from 
the  air  and  convert  it  into 
all  the  nitrates  the  crop  a 
use  and  store   still   more 
^he   soil   for   future  crops  of 
any   kind.     Farmogerm 
contains  the  right  bac- 
teria in  the  right   con- 
dition.     That's   why   it 
will  produce  a  bumper 
crop  of  any  legume, 
Price,    $2.00    an    Acre, 
(larden    Size,   50c. 
Ready  for  use.     Just 
mix   with  water,   mois- 
ten seed  or  spray.   Bac- 
teria  guaranteed  to  be 
■Vk^ts-  itfll^ilill      right.      Put   up  for  use 
ISj^Kl  BvlMin      with     Alfalfa,     Peas, 
Beans,   all   garden   and 
field    varieties,    all    the 
Clovers,     Vetch,    Sweet 
^^m  —"  Peas   and   all    legumes. 

■^B  Gives  better  results  than  nitrate 
^fjof  soda  at  fraction  of  cost  and  labor. 
m  LET   US   PROVE  IT. 

M  Write  for  FREE  BOOK   Q   which  eivea  full  par- 

^1  ticulars.  When  you  order  a  bottle,  mention  crop  you 

H  *vish  to  try  it  on.    Get  our  letters  from  users  and  our 

^1  reports  from  hiffb  authorities.    All  in  this  book. 


Earp-Thomas  Farmogrerm  Co.  Bioomfieia. 


50  Aster  Plants 
for  50c  Prepaid 

St^t  these  Aster  Plants  anywhere 
the  sitn  shines  and  thi\v  are  sure  to 
tcive  a  profusion  of  bloom  all  sum- 
mer until  fri'St.  Strong,  healthy 
Plants.  Flowers  of  brautiful  red. 
Itink.  white,  lavonder,  purple  and 
blue  borne  on  strong:  stems — very 
suitable  for  cutting.  Save  time 
Ijy  getting  Aster  Plants — so  much 
quicker  and  surer  tlian  planting 
S''edsand  waiting  for  them  to  grow. 
Older  to-day,  wo'U  send  the 
Plants  at  the  right  time  to  plant  in 
your  garden. 

We  want  you  to  have  our 
illustrated  catalogue— free  on 
request. 

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.syivauin^ohio 


1  £  D  ACI7C  Gaaranteed  ^f 
iDKUaliS   to  Bloom    91 

Wewanttoprovetoyouthathereare"the  Best 
Roses  in  America,"  sold  on  their  own  roots, 
direct  from  America's  foremost  propagators. 

Different  species,  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  colors — 
a  very  riot  of  gorgeoms  loveliness.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price.      1911   Floral  Guide  FREE. 

THB  CONARD  &,  JONKS  CO. 

Rose  Specialists.  60  Years'  Experience 
Box,  80-C,  We«t  Grove,  Pa. 


Equip  Your  Garden  Right 

Get  the  new  sash  that  has  two  yers  of  glass  and  needs 
no  mats  or  other  covers.  Grow  your  flowers  and  vege- 
tables way  ahead  of  the  season.  Have  a  garden  under 
glass  always  growing. 

Send  For  These  Two  Booka 

One  i8  our  valuable  free  catiilog. 
In  the  other  Prof  Massey  tells  what 
and  when  to  plant  in  hot-beds  and 
cold-frames.  Send  4c  in  stamps  for 
this  booklet  in  addition  to  free 
catalog. 

Sunlight  Donble  Olasa  Sash  Co. 
960  £.  Broadway  LoniiTllU,  Ky. 
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Revenged. — A  real  joke  was  sprung  by  a 
student  at  the  Western  ReHcrve  University 
last  week.  This  student  suffers  from  the 
stigma  of  obesity;  it  appears  that  even  pro- 
fessors do  not  love  a  fat  man.  After  a  par- 
ticularly unsuccessful  recitation  in  English 
III.,  the  professor  .said: 

"Alas,  Mr.  Blank!  You  are  better  fed 
than  taught." 

"That's  right,  professor,"  sighed  the  youth, 
sub.siding  heavily,  "you  teach  me — I  feed 
myself." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Hopeless. — Mother — "What  are  you  do- 
ing, Harry?" 

Harky — "I'm  countin'.  You  told  me 
when  I  got  mad  to  count  a  hundred." 

Mother — "Yes,  so  I  did." 

Harry— "Well,  I've  counted  237,  and  I'm 
madder  ii  when  I  started." — Harper's. 


No  Doubt  About  It. — Teacher  (to  new 
pupil) — "Why  did  Hannibal  cross  the  Alps, 
my  Httle  man?" 

My  Little  Man — "  For  the  same  reason 
as  the  'en  crossed  th'  road.  Yer  don't  catch 
me  with  no  puzzles." — Sydney  Bulletin. 


Logic. — "You  want  more  money?  Why, 
my  boy,  I  worked  three  years  for  $11  a  month 
right  in  this  establishment,  and  now  I'm 
owner  of  it." 

"  Well,  you  see  what  happened  to  your  boss. 
No  man  who  treats  his  help  that  way  can 
hang  onto  his  business." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


Diplomatic. — Baron — "  Did  I  hit  the  hare, 
gamekeeper?" 

Keeper — "Ah,  but  the  kind  heart  you 
have,  your  Highness!  You  have  mercifully 
spared  his  life." — Fliegende  BlaeUer. 


Might  as  Well. — "What  kind  of  a  career 
have  you  mapped  out  for  your  boy,  Josh?" 

"I'm  goin'  to  make  a  lawyer  of  him," 
answered  Farmer  Corntossel.  "He's  got  an 
unconquerable  fancy  for  tendin'  to  other 
folks'  business,  an'  he  might  as  well  git  paid 
for  it." — Western  Christian  Advocate. 


And  Cost  Double. — ■"  What  do  you  think  of 
the  idea  of  an  extra  session  of  Congress?" 

"Well,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel,  "some 
extry  sessions  is  like  some  extry  newspapers. 
They  ain't  enough  in  'em  to  justify  the  hol- 
lerin'." — Washington  Star. 


Well,  Hardly. — "Are  you  a  friend  of  the 
groom's  family?"  asked  the  usher  at  the 
church  wedding. 

"I  think  not,"  replied  the  lady  addre.st; 
"I'm  the  mother  of  the  bride." — Yonkers 
Statesma7i. 


He  Kept  Quiet. — "  Is  your  mother  painting 
any  still  life  now?" 

"Yes;  father's  portrait." — Meggendorfcr 
Blactter. 


Complimentary. — .\  correspondent  informs 
us  tiiat  at  the  last  scientific  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas 
deseril)cd  a  collection  of  mammals  from 
Eastern  Asia,  and  stated  that,  in  recognition 
of  the  help  given  by  the  Duke  of  Hoilford 
in  forming  this  collection,  he  proposed  to 
name  a  new  species  of  Striped  Shrew  after 
the  Duchess. — Punch. 


l~or  The  Garden      hor  The  Garden 


A  Live  Fence  Protects  But  Does  Not  Hide 


A  low-growing  California  privet  hedge-fence  will  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  home- 
grounds,  keep  out  cats,  dogs,  goats  and  badlboys  without  cutting  off  the  beauty  of 
the  place  from  the  passer-by  or  interfering  with  the  views  from  porch'  s»ind  windows 


A  Privet  Fence  ia  Least 
Expensive.  Its  fiisi  co&t. 
jni'liulint'  plantint,',  is  1«»8 
than  $1  r>0  per  rod.  The 
first  coat  of  wire  will  run 
f  loin  $1  50 to  $2,00  per  rod, 
inclii<]in;;  posts  and  labor  of 
f-rcrting.  Tti*?  "up  ker-p'* 
of  Priv<-t  f'tif-    s  also  ]*''Ss. 


Get  Harrison's 
New   Catalogue 

Full  dfscriptioiis.  prices,  t't<-  .of  Privet, 
fruit  IrtMrs,  stiadc  trecrs,  plants,  shrubs, 
cU'..  in  our  handboiiie  i911  catalogue. 
Tell  us  liow  large  your  trrounds  are, 
and  h "W  much  hedge  you  have,  if  any. 
ari'l  v.f  will  S'-nd  you  a  ropy  fr*-**. 


Some  Other  Uses  For  Cal- 
ifornia Privet.  It  ran  Iw 
trimmed  to  any  )it-ii;ht, 
width  and  shape.  A  tall* 
^rowinf  h'-du'e  makes  aa 
ideal  8<:reen  to  tilde  unsi'-'ht- 
ly  objects.  Easy  to  plant 
and  will  thrive  almost  any- 
where, even  ia  shaded. 
rri'Mst  plac-  s 


HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md.  vr1!X;VX'i; 


Water  Balla$t-"Any-WeJght" 

The  "Any-weight"    Lawn   Roller  is   built 

with  hollow  drum  which  can  be  partially  or 

completely     filled    with 

water  or  sand  (use  a  bucket 

or  a    hose),    making  the 

roller    ANY    weight. 

Filled  or  emptied  in  a  jiffy. 

Jast  risht  for  a  soft  "Spring"  liiWM 
.Iiistriglitloriiliard"SuraHier"liiwii 
A  crarkerjiick  for  the  Tennis  Court 

Runseasilyonheaviestload;  con- 
veniently carried  when  empty  ; 
lasts  a  lifetime.  Three  sizes,  115, 
124  and  132  lbs.  empty,  eiving 
•ANY-WEIGHT"  up  to  one- 
half  ton  when  filled. 

Dealers,  send  for  our 
iqii  terms 


WILDER-STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO. 
Box  16  Monroe,  Mich. 


Plant 


LOVETT'S 
PERENNIAL 


Plants 


if  you  would  embellish  your  grounds  this  year 
and  for  years  to  come.     Our 

new  84-page  Free  cataJog 

lists  a  thousand  best  varieties  of  strong:  vigorous 
plants  which  give  quirk 
and  gratifying  results. 

Our  "forty  best  Hardy  Chryi- 
anthemnms, "selected  after  many 
years'  tests  for  hardiness  and 
beauty  of  blooms,  $3.50 per  set 
of  one  each,  either  potted  or 
field-grown.  Full  descriptive 
list  in  catalog.  Send  for  cata- 
log today. 


J.  T, 

Box  130 


L,OVETT 

Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


EASY    WAY    TO    GROW 


You  water  the  soil  once  a  week  and  then 
forget  it— that's  the  "  Illinois  Self-Water- 
ing" way  — nature's  way.  Boxes,  pots 
and  hanging  baskets  have  false  bottoms 
with  holes  into  which  sponges  are  plugged. 
You  pour  week's  water  supply  down  metal 
pipe  — see  picture.  Sponges  send  water 
up  through  the  soil.  Soil  takes  a  drink 
when  it  wants  it— nature's  way.  Surface 
soil  keeps  porous  and  mulchy— nature's 
way.  Made  of  metal— guaranteed  not  to 
leak.  All  styles  —  all  sizes — low  prices. 
Get  new  catalogue — write  now. 

AMERICAN  METAL  BOX  CO. 
188  Dearborn  St,  Chicago,  III. 


r^\ 


BEAUTIFUL  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


„.  , D,  12,.  (.>r  t;..n(^   »o<;  He. 

THIS  IS  A  WONOCRFUL  BARGAIN.    No.b.oe  i.k*  ■>  (.*.  r.tr  t>rfo 
(.nTfO  11  ao)  i>>isDr«(  inc*f  pncct      li  <»  1  beapcr  ib»D  »  tM^ro  or  picket  I  pi 
<m  iiror.f;  and  viii  nil  lor  ycati     AnrtKi^T  <xi\  aSoiO  1  frai,r  *\  ibe«c  p'icn 
o(  Ko    i:  \\ft\  •irp    b»-*»ilT  fkl'inirfd      »  r  warn  rvrr;  oOf  n(c4<nc  frD(< 
hjtr  our  L.«r«*  Pr**  Caiat*S«*  N*.  ZO,    ohiCh  ii;uftlr«[«t  anj  0'>^nt.<i  o 

D^mrd  lor  (bcvr  Ariitl^      Wrui    »«  a  ^>vUl  cArtf'tod^r  lor  our  Frrc  CalAlo<we  No  K 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS.  b««  432  MUNCIE.  INDIANA. 


««t*»to 

fuU  liar 


SHOEMAKER'S 

Book  on 


POULTRY 


and  Almanac  for  1911  tias  224  pa^es  with  many 
colored  plat«  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  cliickeiis.  tlicir  prires.  their  care,  diseases- 
and  remedies  A!l  atwut  Incubators,  their  prices 
aud  their  operatiou.  AUatx^ut  potiltry  houses  and 
how  to  Ijuild  them.  It's  an  enrylopedia  of 
chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  15c. 
C.C.SllOKnAKEK,  Box   9<l>         Kreeport,  lU. 


Dreers   Garden  Book 


"*>*-.                       1" 

s 

»«(«trt*r 

— ' 

.f«it» 

^S'v  ;z^=^             11 

r=r 

.... 

— 

Brimful  of  time-tested,  helpful  information  for  yjowing 
Vegetables  and  Plants,  plainly  written  by  experts  and  arranged 
conveniently  with  descriptions,  engravings  and  jirices.  Rec- 
oirnized  standard  for  over  70  years,  1911  edition  increased  to 
2S8  pages,  nearly  1000  illustrations.  S  color  and  duotone  plates. 
Describes  over  1200  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  2000  kinds  of 
Plants,  600  varieties  of  Vegetables,  besides  Hardy  Shrubs, 
Small  Fruits,  Roses,  Climbers,  Aquatics,  etc. 

^f ailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication. 

Dreer'8  Stock-flowered  Larkspurs 

This  beautiful   old-fashioned  favorite    flower  shoald  be  in  every 
p,irden.    Easy  to  prow,  flowering   all  snnuner  in   m.iny  exquisite   1 
shades  of  blue.  rose.  red.  lilac,  white,  etc.     Mixed  colors,  10c  per 
packet      "  Garden  Book"  free  with  each  order. | 


HENRY  A. 


fV  1>  f  17  U       714    Chestnnt    Street 
\jt\.K*KdJ\.    FHILASELPBIA. 
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Will  You  Accept 


Our  New 
Six  Dollar 


Atlas  FREE? 


This  Atlas  is  a  beauty — 254  large  folio  pages(13>2xl0ji;  inches) — each  Atlas  printed  from 
1911  plates — new  colored  maps,  beautiful  as  though  hand-painted,  new  descriptive  matter 
and  half-tone  cuts,  new  census  statistics.  A  copy  of  this  limited  edition  Free  to  each  sub- 
scriber for  the  special  full  leather  subscription  edition  of 

THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

Standard  dictionary 

A  special  price  edition  of  the  great  unabridged  Standard  Dictionary  has  been  issued  in  one  volume,  rich  Ameri- 
can-Russia leather.  It  will  be  sold  exclusively  by  subscription.  Each  volume  is  elegantly  finished  and  absolutely 
complete,  carries  the  latest  copyright  and  contains  every  living  word  in  the  English  language.  It  includes  such 
recent  terms  as  biplane,  7nimeography,  rural  delivery,  etc. ,  etc. ,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Dictionary  on  the 
market.  When  West,  Colonel  Roosevelt  sent  the  editors  of  the  Standard  Dictionary  three  new  Indian  terms,  only 
to  find  that  they  were  already  in  this  comprehensive  work  : 

Theodore  Roosevelt  says : 

"I  should  have  known  better — taken 
it  for  granted  that  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary contains  all  words."      \|^£=* 

Mark  Twain  said : 

**I  have  found  that  one  can  do  with- 
out principles,  but  not  without  the 
Standard   Dictionary  '* 


Cupyriy;lit.  lluiria  k  Mwiw^ 


Cupyriyhl,  I'aiil  Tlioiiipis*!!! 


V    A.  Conan  Doyle  says : 

»^  {Sherlock  Holmes) 

*'It  has  become  quite  a  joke  with  us 
that  we  can  not  trip  up  the  Standard 
Dictionary." 


Full  Russia 
Leather 

Size    12j3x9}4x5 
Inches 


Your  child  can  take  his  question  to  the  Standard  Dictionary — it  is  the  easiest  and  simplest  of  all  to  consult.  A 
teacher  tells  us  that  she  knows  when  there  is  a  good  unabridged  dictionary  in  the  home,  since  it  always  shows  itself  in 
the  improved  speech  of  the  pupil — he  has  acquired  the  "dictionary  habit."  "The  Standard  Dictionary  is  wonderfully 
comprehensive;  it  is  superb,"  says  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  E.  E.Brown.  This  dictionary  is  not  a 
mere  word-book,  but  in  almost  every  case  will  take  the  place  of  the  average  ten  volume  encyclopedia.  N.  B.^If  you  donot 
wish    'FOREIGN  PHRASES,"  simply  send  the  coupon,  without  the  two  cents,  for  Free  Information,  sample  pages,  etc. 


Send  2c  <i 
For 


FOREIGN  PHRASES 


y^       (Regular 
Price  25  cts.) 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

44  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen :     I  enclose  2  cents*    for    which    please    send   me    "  Foreign 
Phrases  "  and  full  particulars  of  the  special  terms  of  the  Standard  Dictionary 
and  Free  Atlas  offer— price,  binding,  prospectus,  sample  map,  elc. 


Name. 
P.O.. 


State 

*  Kote— IE  yon  simply  wish  free  informutioa  without  "  Foreign  I'hr-ses  " 
mail  coupon  without  the  two  cents.  L.  U.  3-18 


€6 


Foreign  Phrases 


^9 


A  fascinating  little  book,  being  a  guide 
to  the  popular  and  classic  terms  in  the 
literature  of  seven  languages.  Compiled  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  of  the  staff  of 
Standard  Dictionary  editors. 
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Card  Index  your  bus- 
iness. You'll  be  sur- 
j)rised  how  simple  and 
convenient  tliose  troub- 
lesome records  become 
when  Card  Indexed. 

The  Macey  Card  In- 
dex System  arranges, 
records,  classifies  and 
indexes  all  kinds  of  in- 
formation in  a  manner 
much  less  laborious  and 
more  satisfactory  than 
with  books.  Macey 
Card  Index  Cabinets  will 
accommodate  records 
for  any  purpose — for  any 
business — large  or  small. 

Send  for  catalogue  No. 
P-4210.  You  will  find 
the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  line  of 
filing  appliances  in 
tiie  world,  illustrated 
and  described  in  our 
120-page  book.  With 
the  Macey  "Inter-In- 
ter "  System  you  can 
secure  a  combination 
of  filing  appliances  to 
fit  your  own  particular 
needs  —  practically  a 
special  cabinet.  With 
the  old  style  sections 
you  must  modify  your 
plans  to  suit  the 
cabinet. 

We  will  assist  you  in 
applying  the  Macey 
Card  Systems  or  Filing 
Systems  to  your  require- 
ments. Give  us  your 
problems  when  you  ask 
for  catalogue — remem- 
ber the  n  u  m  b  e  r — P- 
4210. 

CftAHO  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


Bronchial  Troches 

can  be  depended  upon  to  relieve  Sore  Throat, 
Hoarseness,  CoujrhinK  Spells  and  all  lunpr  affec- 
tiona.  They  have  done  this  for  half  a  century. 
Absolutely  harmless— contain  no  opiates. 

Price,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.    Sample  free 
John  I.  Brown  &  Son  Boston,  Mass. 


French,    German,  Spanish,   Italian 


Can  In-  Ifanifti  (niicUIy.  rasily  tuid  pleasantly, 
at  span*  mcinoiils.  m  yuur  own  home.  V«'ii 
liear  the  liviuu'  voice  of  a  native  pmfessor  pio- 
Hotuiee  caeli  word  and  phraso.  In  a  surprisinsly 
short  Imu-  ynu  can  speaU  a  new  lan-ua^e  iiy  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  nith 
Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingoistry 

Sciiii  for  noi.klc'taiui  T.stini.iiii;ils 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

802  Metropolis  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Reminiscent. — "And  where,"  demanded 
his  wife,  with  fla.shing  eyes,  "would  you  be 
now,  only  for  me?" 

The  man  glanced  at  the  clock.  It  wa.s 
verging  on  midnight.  He  sighed  and  wa.s 
silent. — Puck. 


The  Spell  was  Off. — "Ho  your  daughter 
jilted  the  .schoolmaster?" 

"Yes.  He  corrected  her  .simplified  spell- 
i  rig.s. ' ' — Megyendorfer  Blaetter. 


Doing  It  Right. — "  But,  my  dear,  if  I  buy 
vou  this  gown,  it  will  put  me  fifty  dollar.- 
in  debt!" 

"Only  fifty  dollars!  If  you  are  going  in 
debt,  why  not  go  in  like  a  gentleman  and 
make  it  a  hundred?" — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Putting  It  In  Practise. — "Son,  I  hear  you 
have  joined   the   Boy   Scout  movement." 

"Yes,  dad." 

"Well,  s'pose  you  scout  ahead  and  sec 
if  your  mother  is  sitting  up  for  me." — Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal. 


A  Question. — "Men  who  always  wear  their 
hats  soon  become  bald.     I've  noticed  that." 

"You're  mixing  up  cause  and  effect. 
What  you've  noticed  is  that  bald  men  are 
always  careful  to  wear  their  hats." — Toledo 
Blade. 


His  Own  Fault. — The  impas.sioned  orator  at 
the  Milwaukee  tramps'  convention  paused 
and  wiped  his  perspiring  brow. 

"Brothers,"  he  said,  "this  is  hard  work.  ' 
Then  they  expelled  him." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


His  Fortune  Too. — The  Debtor — "Welt, 
old  man,  I'm  going  to  marry  a  rich  widow- 
next  week." 

The  Creditor — "  Indeed?  Well — ah ! — 
congratulate  me,  old  chap!" — Toledo  Blade. 


Might  Spoil  the  Match. — Suitor — "  I  would 
like  to  see  the  photo  of  the  lady  with  the 
$500,000  dowry." 

Matrimonial  Agent — "We  don't  show 
photos  with  the  large  dowries." — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


Quickly  Converted. — A  numl)er  of  Servian 
conscripts,  on  entering  Belgrade  l)arracks  to 
serve  their  time,  announced  themselves  as 
atheists  so  as  to  avoid  attendance  in  church. 
The  commander  got  them  to  clean  out  the 
yard  and  stables  every  Sunday  morning 
while  their  comrades  went  to  mass.  The 
atheists  have  now  asked  to  be  instructed 
with  a  view  to  conversion  to  the  national 
cre(!d. — Belgrade  Correspondence  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


Consoling. — "All  the  publishers  in  the 
country  have  turned  mj'^  song  down!" 

"Cheer  up!  Think  what  a  laugh  we've 
got  on  the  follow  you  stole  the  music  from." — 
Toledo  Blade. 

The  Right  Time. — "And  when  shall  I  take 
the  sleeping-draught,  doctor?" 

"Well,  about  fiftivn  nu"nutes  before  you 
go  to  sleep." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Why  She  Thought  So. — "Was  your  hu.s- 
band  a  bear  in  Wall  Street?" 

"I  think  so,"  replied  young  Mrs.  Torkins. 
"He  certainly  acted  like  one. when  he  got 
home." — Washington  Star. 


A  LINEN  SUIT 

For  Your   House 

ORDINARY  building  paper  does  not 
keep  out  the  cold  in  winter  or  the 
heat  in  summer,  althoutrh  nearly 
every  builder  thinks  it  does.  But  a  blanket 
of  linen  fibres  as  thick  as  a  quilt  you  sleep 
under,  if  wrapped  around  your  house, 
will  do  it.  It  will  also  keep  out  sound 
— and  you  know  that  saves  you  a  lot  of 

nervous  energy. 

If  you  are  going  to  build,  dress  your  house 
in  a  substantial  suit  of  linen — Lmofelt — and 
you'll  get  the  above  features,  100 ^r  perfect  in 
all  respects.  Linen  is  made  from  flax.  Lino- 
felt  is  made  from  flax  in  the  largest  flax  market 
in  the  world — Winona. 


SUMMERPROOF-WINTERPROOF 

is  an  insulating  quilt.  No  other  is  a»  light  as 
Linofelt,  cubical  contents  considered.  It  is 
odorless,  chemically  clean,  as  sanitary  as  a  sur- 
gical dressing.  It  does  not  allow  either  heat 
or  cold  to  pass  through  —  keeps  your  home 
warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer.  Saves  40'^ 
of  your  fuel  bill.  Is  a  positive  sound  deadener. 
The  same  sound  heard  200  ft.  through  ordinary' 
building  paper  is  heard  only  2ft.  thn)iigh  Linofelt.  lii 
the  floor,  it  jirevents  walking,  dancing,  singing  and 
music  being  heard  below.  In  walls  and  ceilings  it  Keeps 
out  all  sounds  from  around  and  above.  Makes  home 
quiet,  restful,  with  an  absolute  temperature  that  does 
not  keep  on  changing.  It  is  so  efficient  it  is  used  in 
thousands  of  refrigerating  cars.  Is  equally  indispens- 
able in  northern  and  southern  climates.  No  house  is 
too  small  to  afford  Linofelt. 

Send  For  Sample 

And  our  beautiful  books  showing  ideal  temperature- 
proof  and  sound-proof  homes  and  buildings,  excellent 
plans  and  methods  of  using  Linofelt,  also  valuable 
data  for  architects,  carpenters,  builders,  contractors 
and  all  who  contemplate  building. 

UNION  FIBRE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 
14  Union  Avenue,  Winona,  Minn. 

The  Philip  Carey  Co.,  Distribatora 

Cincinnaiti,  Ohio 

Uranchea  and  icarehouaea  in  all  thr  large 
cities  in  United  Statei.Canadaatid  Mfxici 


More  Than  SSTimes 
As  Effective  A>  Building  Paper 


Chairs  &  Tricycles 

For  Invalids  and  Cripples 

Worthington  Co. 

409  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  0. 


We  wiotoar  15U  Catilof  in 
I'.e  buiua  cf  every  Farmer  in 
'    '  iiertca:  1  <S  pa£ttfof  ceiiuiDO 
1>  1CC7.    Harness    and   S&ddl^ 
I  ».-);a)nd;  201  lIluftratioD^;  138 
styles  Vehicles.   74  designs   in 
^-^:^^  Harness.     Bicpest  and  ■ 
^*^v     best  Nv^k  ever  print- 
/    \ed.  M.irriy  •HiihoJt 
y   Award  '    Bu  rS'et 
'    Direct  from  his  Fac-  * 
'  fc^rr:  4  weeks"   roaj 
'  tri.\l;  a  years'    fiiar* 
antee.     Send  for  tSlis 
Big  F-oe  Bo.-k  Uvlai. 
WilberH  Murray mrft.Oo.:'.-^E.  6thSt..  Cincinnati, 0 


Our  reaOers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  I.itkrary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Europe  in  1911 

Travel  all  ^'' First  Class  " 
both  oil  the  Cotitineitt  and 
in  Ei!gla7id.  Only  the 
best  hotels  used. 


Mediterranean 


Leaves  New 
York  April  8. 
Eighty-two 
days  in  Eu- 
rope, visiting  Italy,  the  Alps,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. Other  Mediterranean  Tours  May 
10,  June  10. 


Grand  Tour 


Coronation 


Leaves  New  York 
May  27.  One  hun- 
dred and  nineteen 
days  in  Europe, 
including  BrltisU  Isles,  France, 
Netherlands,Central  Europe,  the 
Alps  and  Italy. 

Leaves  New  York, 
June  13,  seventy- 
six  days  in  Eu- 
rope,  including 
London  during  the  Coronation, 
Paris,  Germany,  The  Nether- 
lands, The  llliine,  and  Grand 
Swiss  Tour  o£  thirty-nine  days. 

Several  Sailings 
Weekly    to    Bermuda 
Itineraries  ready 

Write  today  for  booklet  you  ivani. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

806  Washineton  St.,  Boston;  225  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York;  1005  Chestnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia; Majestic  Buildinc;,  Detroit. 


The  Pilgrim  Tours 

Twenty  Trips  to  Europe 

Moderate  Cost 

Best  Management     Comfortable  Travel 

Especially  attractive  trips  April    8,   29, 
May  20,  June  10,  and  later  to 

ITALY  and  the  RIVIERA 


Tours  to  the 

Coronation 

Norway  and  the  Midnight  Sun 

British  Isles 

and  all   European   Resorts 

Booklets  ready  from 

THE  PILGRIM    TOURS 

Old  South  Church  Bldg.,  Boston 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 


=THE 


Allan  Line 

and  the  Beautiful  and  Historical 

St.  Lawrence  River 


NEW  FAST  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 


MONTREAL  to  LIVERPOOL 

Fast  Mail  and  Passenger  Service 
Sail  every  Friday 
Victorian  and  Virgrinian 

Triple  screws  (Turbine)    -    12,000  tons 

Corsican  (New)  Twin  Screws,  11,000  tons 

Tunisian  "  "         10,576  tons 

.Saloon   J77.50  and  #87..W 

Second  Saloon  ;f47.50  and  ;f 50.00 

MONTREALTo  GLASGOW 

The  .Splendid  Twin  .Screw  Steamers 
Hesperian  &  Grampian  (New)  10,000  tons 

Scotian 10,491  ti.ns 

Ionian 9,000  tons 

Sail  every  .Saturday 

Saloon  $67. •'JO  Second  Saloon  $47.50 

One  Class  Cabin  $45  upwards 


MONTREAL  to 
HAVRE  and  LONDON 

One  Class  Cabin  Moderate  Rates 
Sailings  every  .Saturday  during  the  Sum- 
mer Season,  May  6th  to  Nov.  18th 

For  accojnniodaiion  rates  apply  to 

H.  &  A.  ALLAN,  Montreal,  Que. 


BARTlETi 

.TOURS. 


ESCORTED  AND 

INDEPENDENT 

EUROPEAN  TRAVEL 

We*vp  Served  Discrim- 


inativQ  Travellers  for 
T  TT  T  R  TY    YEARS 


•*  Travel  Kioe 

From  Cure" 

Our  unrivalled  international  service-assures 
for  the  traveller  superior  accommodations. 
congenial  companions  and  attractive  prices 

Send  for  helpful  Brochui-e    "I/'    contaiiiing 
38  itineraries  and  valuable  information,  free. 

BARTLETT  TOURS  CO..  200  S.  13th  St  .  PUila. 


Oriental  Tour,  April  8 

Two  vacancies  in  small  select  party  of 
.Southern  people  sailing  on  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd.  75  days,  first  class  through- 
out, $675.  European  tours  in  May,  June 
and  July.    Apply  at  once  to 

THE  EAGER  TOURS 
308  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  MJ. 


GREECE  -  ITALY  -  DALMATIA 

Sail  April  8th. 

The  ideal  season— Best  aecommodations. 

Dr.  H.  F- Willardfj      J 

Dr.  O.  L.  Babcock  i  •^*"'""^ 

Private  cruise  on  Steam  Yacht  ATHENA. 

Send  for  announcement. 

DVRKAi;  OF  riVU'ERSITV  TRAVEL, 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston. 


}$200 


KNGtAND 
SCOTLAND 
PARIS,  Etc 

Steamships,  Railways,  Coaches,  Hotels. 

Expert  Personal  Conduct. 

Canadiaxi  Tourist  Union 

Box  250d  Talleyfleld,  P.  Qaebeo 


'W  Select    9000      «|hJ%J%J% 

Europe  E!;H  $260 

wide  rlioice   of    mutes;  eleven    years'    experience; 

lii'^hest  tfstimoii  ifils.      Apply  at  once 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS. 8  lleaconSt.,  Boston. Mass. 


Europe  Every  Year  '--^»^7;-»'" 

Small  Party  Personally  Conducted. 

Itineraries.      References  Exchanged. 

Mrs.  Markell,  Hanover  Place,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 

APPLETON  WISCONSIN 

BEST  TO  ORIENT  EUROPE  NORWAY 


KobfTon^s  #Iti  ^orlti  Courfi 

A   delightful   nine   weeks'   tour  of    Europe. 
Sailing    July    3rd.      Exclusively   first  class. 
For  itineraries  address 
Mrs  .£.  A. Kobson,12  Laurence  St.  ,Yonkers,N.Y. 


-THREE  CHOICE   TOURS— 

Europe  1911 — Fourth  Season — Experienced 
Conductors  —  Moderate  Cost  —  Booklet  — 
The  DEAN  TOURS,  161  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 

1?pAA  fpfn  to  Europe  or  in 
*■  ■*■  ^•^'  *■*■  *!»  America  will  he  given 
at  any  time  to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight. 
Address  BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


ITAI  Y  and 8  other  Countries.  Sail-  I  XHE 

1 1  nU  I    jng  April  8.  Spain  optional. 
7-'  days— ;^440.    Other  tours.     Send   IDEAL 
for  booklet.     J.  P.  GRAHAM,   Ideal     „,  .■„ 
Tours,  Box  1055  D,  Pittsburg.  |  WAY 


"Fifteen  years  in  the  business  of  Travel" 

UROPEAN  TOUR 

38  to  68  davs.     $220  up. 
D.%VIDSO.\'S   TOURS 

6102    Pcnn    Avenue,     Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
P.  0.  Box  78.  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 
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CORONATION    TOURS 

To  and  from  London  for  the  Coronation  of 

King  George  V  of  England 

The   Best   of   Everything   in   Europe 

De  Luxe  in  Every  Detail 

Complete  arrangements.       Send  for  booklet 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

10  Stuart  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorg 


University  Travel 


LeisureJy  travel  gives  both  the  opportunity 
for  and  the  appearance  of  culture. 
Let  us  write  you  about  our 
TOURS  TO  ITALY  AND  SPAIN 

Sail  in  April.  May  or  June. 
Kxtensions  to  Germany,  -Prance  and  Knglaud. 
CRUISES  IN  GREECE  AND  DALMATIA 
Our  own  strani  yacht  ATHENA. 
Choice  of  st-'asuns;  arranj^fnients  f roui  America. 

GENERAL  TOURS  INCLUDING  NORWAY 

Sailin'^''s  in  .lune  and  July. 
Tours  to  England  as  late  as  August. 
LEADERS:      Dr,  H.  H.  Powers,  of  Boston. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Bahcock.  of  Berlin. 
Dr.  H.  F.  "Willard.  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Walter  Miller,  of  New  Orleans, 
Prof.  E.  W.Clark,  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Rossiter  Howard,  of  Paris, 
and  other  well-known  lecturers. 
Send  for  announcement. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSFTY  TRAVEL 

9  Trinity  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


9  TOURS  TO 

EUROPE 

$157.50  to  $450 

including  all  expenses. 
I'RAXK    TOIIKIST    CO. 

396  Broadway,  New  York 


ALL    ABODT    TRAVEL    IN 

by    Rail     MOP   W    A  V  ""^ 

Steamer    1~  V/  iX    TY    t\.    1      Carriage 

Sweden     and      Denmark 

Authorized  Agents: 

NORTHERxN  TOURIST  BUREAU 

18  Broadway,  New  York  City 


TUKKEI.L,'S  I  $295  I  ITAtY    TO 
OURS  I  $330  I  ENGLAND 

SPAIN,  RIVIERA,&-c.,  $385.  Othertours. 
PartieslSonly.  June-Sept.  C.  A.  Turrell, 
Prof. Mod. Langs. Univ. of  Arizona,  Tucson. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

30th  Year  — Limited  Parties- 
Exceptional  Advantages;  Strictly 
first  class.  Write  for  programs 
Dr.&Mrs. U.S.  Faille. GIeii!iFulls,N.V. 


IJ.\IVERS1TY      PKIiVTS 

2.000  half-tone  reprorlnctions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity   PI.,  Boston. 


•Jtth  TEAK 
8    Countries 


THE  BEST  of  EUROPE 

Small    Parties:    Auto     Excursions;   June 
Sailings.     A  trip  worth  while.     J.590  up. 
E.  W.  VANDEUSEN,    543  W.  124th  St.,  N.  T. 


A  LADY  EXPERIENCED  IN  TRAVEL 
will  act  as  companion  and  guide  to  one  or 
two  ladies  through  Europe.     Address 

MRS.  WARE 
39  Newbury  St.  Boston 


irilte^d  JOHNSON  TOURS  ?^K 

June  10,  17,  24,  etc.  60  to  100  days.  Azores, 
Gibraltar,  Spain  (Madeira,  Algiers),  Europe. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


SPRING  CULTURAL  TOUR 

Sails  March  2iHh  on  "Cretic,"  93  days.  Club 
of  10.  Italy  to  England — 8  countries.  Coro- 
nation included.     Best  leader. 

UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL-STUDY  CLUB 
404  Ostrom  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  The  Grinnell  Tours  to  Europe 

For  prospectus  giving  detailed  informa- 
I  tion  address 

Professor  CHARLES  N.  SMILEY 
I  Grinnell  College  Grinnell,  Iowa 


Camping  Tours  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.    Address 

MITCHELL-PETERS  EN   CAMPS 

4326  Fine  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa . 


If^^   ONE  COUNTRY   \«^.^^ 

Where  a  race  has  struggled  for  a  millennium. 
Will  you  not   tarry    for   a    brief   summer  ? 
(  The  British  Isles 
YOUR   CHOICE  OF    <  Germany 

'  Switzerland 
A  new  plan  for  leisurely,  dignified  travel. 
Send  for  announcement  of  our  plans. 
BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY,  Stuart  St., Boston 


SIDE  TRIPS 

THROUGH  PICTURESQUE 

HOLLAND 

'i'lie  Wonderland  ol  Jiurope 

Very  Small  Expense 

From  London  )  start  Any  Time    \    \  D»y» 

From  Pans      >  _         .        ,        <    5  Day» 

From  Berlin    )  f  r""  Anywhere   j    7  D^y, 

QUEENBORO-FLUSHING  ROUTE 
From  London  to  the  Continent 

Quickest    and    Most   Couvenient    Route 
to  Nortlicrn  and  Central  Europe. 
Smoothest  Sea  Trip,  New   Palace 
Steamers,    Largest    and    Fastest 
Crossing  the  Channel. 
Write    for   booklets  and    itineraries 
showing  every  detail  of  delightful  tours. 
C.  BAKKER,  General  American  Ageat 
Nctherlaud  State  Railways-Flushing  Royal 
Mail  Route 

Dept.  B,  355  Broadway New  York 


DUNNING    TOURS 

The  Best  of  Europe  in  the  Best  Way 

BEACON  TOURS 

Moderate  in  Price. 

PILGRIMAGES 

For  Music  Lovers,  Book  Lovers, 
Social  Workers,  Lovers  of  Old  Ro- 
mance, of  History  and  Art. 

MOTORING  IN  EUROPE 

All  about  it. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Unequalled  itineraries.  Best  ar- 
rangements.   Sailing  September  6, 

October  4,  25. 
JAPAN 

April  5.18.  .Tune 21.  Sept.  6,  19,  Oct. 
4.    Independent  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House       Boston,  Mass. 

Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

rACIFIC    TK.tVKI.,    BVREAV 

789    Market   Street,    San    Francisco,  Ca>.  ■  | 


COOK'S  TOURS 

70  Tours  to  Kurope.  many  visitinc 
London  for  Coronation.  Hotels  and  seats 
for  Procession  guaranteed. 

Tours  to  the  Orient:  Japan.  China  and 
Round  the  World  via  Siberian  Railway. 

THOS.    COOK    &   SOIV 

New  York.  Boston.    Philadelphia.  Chicago 

San  Francisco.  Montreal.  Toronto. 


Everything  You  Want  to  Know  About 

SWITZERLAND 

and  its  unique  vacation  opportunities  fur- 
nished free  by  our  American  Information  Bu- 
reau. Get  our  TRAVEL  LETTER  KO.  14 
and  handsome  illustrated  literature,  including 
Hotels  of  Switzerland.    Sent  Post  Free. 

SWISS   FKDERAL.   RAILROAD 
341FirttaAve.  Wew  Vork  City 


! 


TOURS  UNDER    ESCORT 

to  the  Mediterranean,  Continent,  British 
Isles,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Starting  in 
May,  June  and  July.  Small  parties,  ex- 
perienced leaders,  leisurely  travel, mod- 
erate rates.  Illustrated  itineraries  on 
request.  MARSTKRS  TOURS 
248  Wnslilnirtc.u  «t.  31  West  30th  St. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


(AWAY-FRO.n-THK-lSUAIi) 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  i|}| 

Departures  in  June  (unique  summer  tour^, 
September,  October,  November,  January  and 
February.    Duration,  four  months  to  a  year. 

SUMMER  TOITRS  TO 

JAPANandSOUTH  AMERICA 

Our  methods  appeal  to  the  best  type  of 

travelers.     Send  for  annouticementa 

THE   COI.I.IER    TOURS 

lO  Triulty  I'liice  Boston,  Mass. 
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No  Need  for  Worry. — Winston  Churchill, 
the  young  English  statesman,  once  began  to 
raise  a  mustache;,  and  while  it  was  still  in  tlu; 
budding  stage  he  was  asked  to  a  dinner  party 
to  take  out  to  dinner  an  English  girl  who  had 
decided  opposing  political  views. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Churchill,  "we  can 
not  agree  on  politics." 

"No,  we  can't,"  rejoined  the  girl,  "for  to 
l)e  frank  with  you  I  like  your  politics  about 
as  little  as  I  do  your  mustache." 

"Well,"  rcpUed  Mr.  Churchill,  "remember 
that  you  are  not  really  likely  to  come  into 
contact  with  either." — Ladien'  Home  Journal. 


Doing     Their     Duty, — City     Visitor     (to 
farmer) — "Do  you  keep  good  hens?" 

Fakmer — "I  should  say  I  do.     Some  of 
•them  say  'Now  I  lay  me'  twice  a  day." — 

Life. 


Pjrrotechnic. — "Now  they  claim  that  the 
human  body  contains  sulfur." 

"  In  what  amount?  " 

"Oh,  in  varying  ciuantities." 

"Well,  that  may  account  for  some  girls 
making  better  matches  than  others." — Pitts- 
burg Post. 


Still  in  Fancy. — "Didn't  you  tell  me  last 
siunmer  that  you  were  going  to  build  a  con- 
crete house?"  asks  Miggles. 

"Yes,"  answers  Gluggims,  "but  after  look- 
ing over  the  architect's  estimates  I  left  the 
house  in  the  abstract." — Life. 


The    Reform    He    Needed. — Earnest   but 

Pk(J.SY      STItEET-COHNER     OrATOR "I      Want 

land  reform;  I  want  housing  reform;  I  want 

educational  reform;  I  want " 

Bored   Voicp: — "  Chloroform." — Manches- 
ter Guardian. 


Travel 


Bliss. — Mrs.  Quackenness — "Am  yo' 
daughtar  happily  mar'd,  Sistah  Sagg?" 

Mrs.  Sagg — "She  sho'  is!  Bless  good- 
ness, she's  done  got  a  husband  dat's  skeered 
to  death  of  her!" — Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate. 


The  Victim. — "I'm  sony  you've  got  to 
leave  Eden  and  go  to  work  simply  because  I 
gave  you  the  rest  of  that  apple,"  said  con- 
trite Eve. 

"Never  mind,"  answered  Adam.  "The 
ultimate  consumer  always  gets  the  worst  of 
it." — Washington  Star. 


Division  of  Social  Labor. — The  present  King 
George  in  his  younger  days  visited  Canada  in 
company  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  One 
night  at  a  ball  in  Quebec,  given  in  honor  of 
the  two  royalties,  the  younger  Prince  devoted 
his  time  exclusively  to  the  young  ladies,  pay- 
ing little  or  no  attention  to  the  elderly  ones 
and  chaperons. 

His  brother  reprimanded  him,  pointing  out 
to  him  his  social  position  and  his  duty  as  well. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  young  Prince. 
"There  are  two  of  us.  You  go  and  sing  God 
save  your  Grandmother,  while  I  dance  with 
the  girls." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Paris -Lyon - 
Mediterranee 

France's  Greatest  Railwan 

From  Paris,  to  the 
ancient  cities  of  Nevers, 
Dijon,  Clermont  -  Fer  - 
rand,  Nimes,  Mont- 
pellier,  Avignon,  Arle«, 
Tarascon,  etc. 

To  the  districts  of  best  pre- 
served Roman  monuments, 
feudal  castles.  Renaissance 
chateaux,  to  the  land  of 
Romance,  Song  and  Flowers. 

Full  information   from 

P.  L.  M.  General  Agency 

For  America 

L.  J.  Garcey,  Gener»l  Agent 
Corner  aoth  Strpj-t 

Fifth  .*vciiu«' 
\K\V    YOKK   <  ITV 


Classified  Columns     Classified  Columns 


DIGEST   READERS   AS  ADVERTISERS 


You  know  that  our  Classified  Advertising  Columns  are  run  for  your 
benefit.      Have  you  made  practical  use  of  them.'' 

Results  to  advertisers  have  proved  that  you  r^'a^theni.  We  want  you 
to  ad'vertise  in  them.  The  rate  is  90  cents  a  line,  six  fair-sized  words  to 
the  line.  Weacceptnothingless  than  five  lines.  Order,  vvlth  accompany- 
ing remittance,  must  be  received  10  days  in  advance  of  any  Saturday's 
issue  in  which  advertisement  is  to  appear. 

Address  Classified  Advertising  Department. 

The  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put  are  innumerable.  Let  us  instanceafew: 


Have  you  an  antique  that  you  would  sell  or  exchange.''  Are  you  a  bib- 
liophile looking  for  a  special  volume,  or  willing  to  sell  some  you  have.' 

As  an  employer,  are  you  looking  for  a  dependable,  hIglT-class  em- 
ployee; or  are  you  an  employee  looking  for  an  opportunity.'' 

Are  you  a  craftsman  with  art-work  to  sell.'  Have  you  a  pouItr>'-farm 
that  lacks  a  market  for  its  products.'  Have  you  a  summer  home  you 
desire  to  sell  or  rent?  Is  any  opportunity  within  your  knowledge  that 
would  benefit  others  and  thereby  help  you.' 


LET  YOUR  MILLION  FELLOW  READERS  OF  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  KNOW  THESE  FACTS 


PATENTS   AND  ATTORNEYSl 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  hs  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  HOOK,  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


Patent  your  ideas.  $8,500  offered  for  one  in- 
vention. Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  " 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Pat- 
ent obtained  or  Fee  returned.  We  advertise 
your  patent  for  sale  at  ourexpense.  Establish- 
ed 16  years.  Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attorneys,  985  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS:  For  facts  about  Prize  and 
Reward  Offers  and  for  books  ot  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  8c 
postage  to  Pi;bs.  Patknt  Sen.sk,  Dept.  63, 
Washington,  D.C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 

2  Books  free  :  "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof  of  Fortunes  in  Patents "  and  6i-p. 
Guide.  Special  offer.  Highest  references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  througli 
liis  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  ti>  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


HELP  WANTED 


I  WANT  A  GOOD  MAN  TO  ACT  A?, 
General  Agent  and  District  Meager,  and 
appoint  sub-agents  for  the  sale  of  my  Florida 
land.  No  experience  necessary.  I  pay  the 
General  Agent  If.'iO.OO  spot  cash  on  every  sale. 
My  terms  of  #.5.00  a  month  for  a  10-acre  farm 
(no  interest,  no  taxes)  makes  it  possible  to 
sell  nearly  everybody.  |;200.00  IN  GOLD 
free  every  month  to  my  best  men.  Also  one 
Grand  Prize  of  #1,000.00  in  GOLD  COIN. 
No  capital  required,  but  man  must  have  a 
standing  in  his  community  and  be  willing 
to  work.  If  you  think  you  can  fill  the  bill, 
send  for  my  "Confidential  Circular  to 
General  Agents  "  and  "  Selling  Manual." 
Both  free  if  you  are  the  first  to  api)ly 
from  your  locality. 

E.    C.     HOWE 

30  Hartford  Building  Chicago,  111. 

GOVERNMENT  WANTS  RAILW.W 
MAIL  CLERKS— City  Carriers,  Postoflfice 
Clerks.  Write  tor  dates  of  Examinations 
everj'where.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  H  51  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN  of  culture  and  refinement.  Posi- 
tion affords  opportunity  to  travel  extensively 
fornecessary  educational  help.  Good  income. 

F.  E.COMPTON  &  CO. 
Dept.  E.  191  Market  St.  aiicago 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTORS:  Send  for  booklet  "A"  and 
current  list  of  First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 
netting  Six  Per  Cent. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  Established  1883 


FOR.  WRITERS 


MONEY  FOR  MANUSCRIPTS— Storie. 
sold  on  strictly  commission  basis.  No  ad- 
vance fee  for  selling.  Revision  and  type- 
writing done  at  reasonable  charges.  We 
operate  under  the  direction  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's successful  authors,  and  with  the  written 
approval  of  leading  publishers.  Mail  M.SS. 
today.  LITERARY  BUREAU,  813  Stephen 
Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 

SPEAKERS   and   Lecturers:   We  furnish 
materials  for  your  speech,  oration,  essay,  de- 
bate or  club  paper.     Expert  literary  service, 
criticism,  research.    Write  us  your  needs. 
Authors'  Agency,  153  Lenox  Av.,  New  York 

WE  gather  material  for  club  women, 
writers,  and  speakers,  give  literary  advice, 
correct  MSS.,  and  look  up  ancestors 
liureau   of   Research,    New    Albany,     Ind. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

Free  Gold  sample  goes  with  first  letter. 
Something  entirely  new.  Ever>-  firm  wants 
it.  Orders  f  1.00  to  $100.00.  Nice  pleasant 
business.  Write  today  METALLIC  MFG. 
CO.,  428  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

SOME  of  our  representatives  make  $75  to 
$300  weekly  selling  town  lots  and  acreage  at 
Planada,  the  '"City  Beautiful,"  Merced 
County,  richest  in  California.  Reliable  repre- 
sentatives wanted.  Write  today.  Planada  De- 
velopment Co.,  706  Grant  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS.  Start  Mail 
Order  Business  at  home;  devote  whole  or 
spare  time.  We  tell  you  how.  Very  good 
profit.  Everything  furnished.  No  catalog 
outfit  proposition  For  "  Starter,"  free 
particulars,  write  D.  K.RUEGER  CO. 
155  Washington  St.  Chicago,  111. 


USED    AUTOMOBILES 

HIGH  CL.A.SS  USED  AUTOMOBILES 
Buy  from  the  owner  willing  to  take  a  loss, 
rather  than  from  the  dealer  eager  for  a  profit. 
Can  get  you  almost  any  make  at  a  bargain 
price.  Have  listed  over  100  cars  owners  will 
sell.  All  in  good  running  order.  Prices  $250 
to  $3,500.     Send  for  bargain  list.     Address 

THO.MAS  HARVEY, 
225  West  57th  St. ,  New  York 

FOR  SALE 

TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  $50 an  acre 
and  up.  means  independence  in  a  few  years. 
Fine  climate.  Write  for  Pecos  Valley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth,"  our  land  journal,  free.  C.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent.  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  Ry.,  1138  Railway  E.xchange,  Qiicago. 

One  Complete  Surgeon's  Pocket  Operating 
Set,  cost  over  $25.00.  will  sell  for  $1.5.M. 
Every  instrument  guaranteed  unused.  If 
interested  communicate  w  ith  C.  B.  A.,  care  of 
Literary  Digest,  44  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

TYPEWRITERS,  even-  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  rctinished  :  guaranteed  satis- 
factor>-  or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  337  B'way,  New  York  City. 

FOR    THE    DEAF 

THOSE  WITH  IMPERFECT  HEAR- 
ING HEAR  1NST.\NTLY  with  the  Acous- 
ticon.  I'or  personal  use.  also  for  churches 
and  theatre.  Special  instruments.  You  must 
hear  before  you   purchase        Booklet    free. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  COMPANY. 
211  Beaufort  St.,      Jamaica.  New  York  City. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  LrrERART  Digest  when  writing  to  advertlaers. 
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TTiis  wonderful  new  strop  will  insure  you  a 
smooth,  clean,  comfortable  shave  every  morning. 


The  New  Torrey  Honing  Strop  has  put 
comfortable,  pleasant  shaving  within 
reach  of  all.  It  is  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  over  half  a  century  of  strop 
making. 

Even  though  you  could  never  strop 
your  razor  with  an  ordinary  strop,  you 
can  do  it  now — put  a  perfect  edge  on  it — 
with  this  New  Torrey 
Strop. 

The  virtue  is  all  in 
the  strop  itself — the 
method  is  so  simple 
anyone  can  do  it. 

The  discovery  of  a 
wonderful,  new  sharp- 
ening preparation  by 
the  head  of  our  firm 
has  made  this  possible. 

This  preparation  is 
sharpening  surface  of 
Honing  Strop  and  will  not  require 
newal  even  after  many  years  of  use. 

The  finishing  side  of  the  strop  is  made  of 
carefully  selected  and  prepared  leather. 


THE  NEW 


TORREY 

Honing  Strop 


worked   into  the 
the  New  Torrey 
re- 


Just  draw  your  razor  up  and  down  the 
finishing  side  of  a  New  Torrey  Strop 
before  and  after  shaving — once  a  week 
give  it  one  or  two  strokes  on  the  sharp- 
ening side — and  your  razor  will  shave  you 
perfectly  without  a  pull  or  a  smart. 

No  other  strop  can  do  what  the  New 
Torrey  Honing  Strop  will  do. 

Get  one  of  these  won- 
derful New  Torrey 
Honing  Strops  from 
your  dealer  and  enjoy 
a  cool,  smooth,  close 
shave,  every  day.  in 
perfect  comfort  and 
without  the  slightest 
irritation  of  the  skin. 

Your  dealer  should 
sell  these  strops — if  he 
doesn't,  write  to  us  direct.     Prices.  60c. 
75c.  $1.00.  $1.50.  $2.00  and  $2.50. 

Every  dealer  who  is  not  now  selling 
the  New  Torrey  Honing  Strop  should 
write  to  us  at  once  for  our  special 
proposition. 


Get  a  Torrey  Razor — the  Best  Made 
J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO.,  Dept.     C,        Worcester,  Mass. 


CRUISES  /o/ApToPo'/AeWomD 

During  June,  July  and  August 

Arrange  your  summer  vacation  to  cover  these  delightful 
cruises.  From  Hamburg  on  the  large  twin-screw  stezunships 
BLUECHER.  OCEANA.  METEOR— duration  13 
to  24  days.  Rates  $62.50  upwards.  Visiting 
Norway,    Spitzbergen,     North    Cape,    Iceland,     Scotland. 

Orkney  and  Faroe  Islands  and  the  seaside 

resorts  of  Europe. 


Around  theWorld  CruiSGs 


Undei  tbe  most  desirable  conditions  on  the  floating  hotel  S.  S. 
CLEVELAND  (I7.9OO  tons),  sailing  from  New  York.  November 
1,  1911.  Second  Cruise  leaving  San  Francisco,  February  17,  1912. 
Duration  110  Days.  Rates  $650  upwards;  including  all 
necessary  expenses  aboard  and  ashore.  Visiting  Madeira,  Spain, 
haly.  E.ygpt  (Suez  Canal),  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Java, 
Philippines,  Chma.  Japan,  Sandwich  Islands  and  Overland  Ameri- 
can Tour.  Write  for  further  information. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN  UNE  41-45  Broadway,  New  York 
1334  Walnut  Si  ,  PhOadelphia,  607  Boylslon  St..  Boston.  159  Randolph  St 
Chicago.  902  OliveSt.St.  Louij,  160  Powell  St..  San  Francisco.  338  Sixth  Ave., 
Pitubureh.                                             Offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  worii 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

March  4. — Francisco  Bertrand,  an  adherent  of 
General  Bonilla,  is  named  provisional  President 
of  Honduras  by  peace  envoys  representing  the 
Goveriunent  and  the  revolutionists. 

March  5. — Lieutenant  Hague  flies  in  a  monoplane 
from  Antibes  to  the  island  of  Gorgona,  124 J 
miles,  making  a  record  for  over-sea  flights. 

Fear  ojf  Russian  aggression,  owing  to  steps  taken 
to  check  the  plague,  is  increasing  in  China. 
There  are  reports  of  cannibalism  in  the  famine- 
stricken  province  of  Meng-Chen. 

March  6. — Advices  from  Naco,  Arizona,  tell  of  a 
fight  near  Cananea,  Mexico,  in  whicli  many 
Federal  troops  were  wounded. 
Nearly  a  hundred  persons,  mostly  children,  are 
said  to  have  burned  to  death  in  a  fire  which 
destroyed  a  moving-picture  theater  at  Bologoie, 
Russia. 

March  7. — Eugene  Renaux  makes  a  flight  in  a 
Farman  biplane  from  .St.  Cloud  to  the  top  of 
Puy-de-Dome  in  5  hours  and  8  minutes,  win- 
ning the  .special  Michelin  prize  of  .§20,000. 
Mr.  Mangin,  chief  of  the  French  Military  Mission, 
is  murdered  at  Fez  by  the  son  of  the  Minister 
of  War. 

Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  warns  the 
Vatican  against  issuing  decrees  affecting  Ger- 
many without  previous  consultation  with  the 
Government. 

March  8. — It  is  reported  that  there  has  been  a 
heavy  loss  of  life  in  an  attack  on  Casas  Grandes, 
Mexico,  and  that  there  are  serious  dissensions 
in  the  insurgent  ranks. 

Domestic 

Washington 

March  .'{. — Both  houses  of  Congress  pass  the  bill 
retiring  Captain  Peary  as  a  rear-admiral. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  suggests  a 
readjustment  of  passenger  tariffs  as  a  relief  to 
railroads  which  have  complained  about  the 
long-  and  sliort-haul  clause. 

President  Taft,  in  a  special  message  to  Congre.ss, 
asks  for  an  additional  appropriation  witli  which 
to  press  his  economy  inquiry  into  departmental 
conditions. 

March  4. — The  Sixty-first  Congress  expires.. 
The  permanent  Tariff  Board  Bill  is  passed  by 
the  Senate,  but  killed  by  a  filibuster  in  the 
House;  all  the  regular  appropriation  bills  are 
passed  and  signed. 
President  Taft  calls  a  special  session  of  Congress 
to  meet  on  April  4,  when  he  will  again  submit 
the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Agreement. 

Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas,  resigns  from  the  Sen- 
ate, but  afterward  withdraws  his  resignation. 

March  .5. — It  is  announced  that  Charles  D.  Hilles 
will  succeed  Mr.  Norton  as  Secretary  to  the 
President  on  April  4. 

March  7. — Twenty  thousand  .American  troops  are 
ordered  to  tlie  Mexican  border  of  Texas. 

Secretary  Ballinger  of  the  Interior  resigns,  and 
W.  L.  Fisher,  a  Chicago  attorney,  is  named  as 
his  successor. 

GeNERAIj 

March  8. — The  Rev.   Dr.  C.  P.  Aked  resigns  as 

pastor  of  the   Fiftli   Avenue  Baptist   Church, 

New  York. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  begins  a  six  weeks'  speaking 

tour  of  the  South  and  West. 
The  Southern  Commercial  Congress  is  opened  at 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


Concerned. — "Some  day  J'our  grateful 
countrymen  may  put  up  a  great  monument 
to  your  memory."  ' 

"That's  so,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
"I  wonder  who'll  get  the  contract." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


NEW    YORK'S    GREAT 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATION. 

One  of  the  greatest  works  of  modern  times  was  tlie 
construction  of  the  concrete-Uned  steel  tubes  under  the 
Hudson  and  East  Rivers,  the  tunnelling  of  Manhattan 
Island,  and  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  Penn- 
sylvania Station  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-second 
Street,  New  York,  bringing  the  through  trains  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Into  the  heart  of  New  York  City. 

An  illustrated  booklet  describing  this  great  work, 
and  telling  what  it  means  to  the  New  York  passenger, 
has  been  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  will 
be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  by  George  W.  Boyd, 
(Jeneral  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila- 
aclphia.  Pa.,  on  receipt  of  a  two  centstamp.  Send  for  it. 
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POSSIBILITIES    ON     THE    MEXICAN 
BORDER 

THAT  a  little  spark  on  either  side  of  the  line  might  be 
suddenly  fanned  by  popular  passion  into  a  conflagration 
is  reluctantly  admitted  even  by  conservative  observers 
of  the  bewildering  drama  which 
is  being  enacted  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Mexican  border.  Given 
20,000  of  our  soldiers  looking  over 
the  fence  at  a  fight  in  our  neigh- 
bor's yard,  where  the  combatants, 
according  to  an  El  Paso  dispatch, 
include  600  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  you  have  a  situation 
full  of  disturbing  possibilities. 
Add  to  this  the  establishment  of  a 
form  of  martial  law  south  of  the 
border  under  which  Americans 
captured  with  the  insurrectos  will 
be  liable  to  summary  execution, 
and  the  tension  becomes  even 
keener.  "  The  situation,"  says  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.), 
"  carries  more  dynamite  than  the 
average  American  realizes."  And 
the  question  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  every  editorial  commentator 
seems  to  be:  What  purpose  prompt- 
ed President  Taft,  without  warn- 
ing and  without  adequate  explana- 
tion, to  order  what  one  paper  calls 
"  the  most  sensational  military 
movement  in  our  history  "  ?  Per- 
haps the  nearest  approach  to  an 
official  answer  is  supplied  by  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  who, 
because  of  the  swarm  of  conflict- 
ing rumors  and  explanations  which 
gained  currency,  was  "  permitted  " 
to  make  "  an  unofficial  but  authori- 
tative statement  of  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  of  the  conditions  which  made  the  border  mobilization 
necessary."     From  this  statement  we  learn  that 

"  No  invasion  of  Mexican  territory  is  now  contemplated  by 


A    FIRM    Tia;AU    AT    KIGliTV. 

"Tlio  i)li.v,sical  condition  of  President  Diaz  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,"  according  to  authentic  reports  reaching  Washington, 
but  "owing  to  his  advanced  age  a,nd  its  attendant  mental  ills,'* 
the  reins  of  government  have  slipt  into  other  hands.  He  is  seen 
here  out  for  a  constitutional  with  his  daughter. 


the  United  States ;  but  should  the  Mexican  authorities  prove 
unable  within  a  reasonable  period,  possibly  six  months  or 
longer,  to  stamp  out  the  warfare,  the  services  of  the  army 
would  doubtless  be  offered  for  purposes  of  pacification. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  the  curtailment  of  supplies  of  contraband 
of  war  will  go  far  to  assist  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  estab- 
lishing peace  and  tranquillity  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  if  Mexico 

should  prove  unequal  to  that  task, 
the  good   offices   of    this    country 

would  be  accepted 

"  Should  it  become  necessary 
ultimately  for  American  forces  to 
enter  Mexico,  they  would  do  so 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
order,  and  would  doubtless  do  so 
upon  the  condition  that  a  general 
election  must  immediately  follow, 
that  the  successful  candidate  must 
not  be  counted  out,  and  that  the 
new  executive  having  been  duly 
inaugurated  and  placed  in  control 
of  the  Government,  the  American 
troops  would  promptly  retire. 

"  The  reports  which  reach  Wash- 
ington and  which  are  accepted  as 
authentic,  indicate  that  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  President  Diaz 
is  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
that  owing  to  his  advanced  age 
and  its  attendant  mental  ills,  the 
actual  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  devolved  almost  entirely 
on  the  Secretary  of  State,  Senor 
Enrique  Creel,  and  his  associates 
in  the  Cabinet." 

On  the  same  day  Secretary  of 
War  Dickinson  assured  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  that  "'there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  intervention  unless  the 
Mexican  Government  proves  neg- 
ligent in  protecting  the  persons  or 
property  of  foreign  residents."  He 
also  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
movement  was  the  enforcement  of 
the  neutrality  laws.  But  in  spite 
of  these  explanations  many  papers 
seem  to  feel,  with  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.), 
that  "  there  is  something  of  moment  still  withheld  from  the 
public."  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Taft,  the  New  Orleans  paper  thinks, 
to  suppose  that  "  some  sort  of  crisis  is  swiftly  approaching  in 
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Mexico."   The  alternative  theory,  it  adds,  is  that  "  somebody  in 
authority  on  our  own  side  of  the  line  has  blundered  grossly." 

The  suggestion  of  intervention,  even  in  the  event  of  a  crisis, 
is  coldly  received  by  a  large  section  of  the  press.  Such  a  move, 
says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  would  almost  certainly 


■  FIGHT?      VO! 


ONLY    SHOWING    A    FRIEND    MY    COSTt'MK. 

— Donnell  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


be  so  resented  by  Mexico  that  "  the  United  States  would  quickly 
discover  that  it  had  entered  upon  a  war  of  conquest."  Even 
the  mobilization  on  the  border,  some  papers  think,  has  set  us 
back  a  century  in  the  esteem  of  the  Mexicans  and  of  all  South 
and  Central  American  people.  "  Why  should  the  United  States 
insist  that  the  rebellion  in  a  neighboring  country  must  cease  ?  " 
asks  the  New  York  Evening  Pest  (Ind.),  and  the  Washington 
Post  (Ind.)  caps  it  with  another  question:  "  If  Mexico  were  to 
plant  a  large  army  and  navy  on  the  edge  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  announcement  that  these  forces  were  to  be  used  against 
us  in  case  we  did  not  handle  our  affairs  to  suit  Mexico,  what 
would  happen  ?  " 

"  There  is  enough  of  the  old-time  detestation  of  tyranny  in 
this  country,"  thinks  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.), 
"  to  make  the  popular  sympathy  overwhelmingly  with  those 
fighting  for  freedom."  And  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  (Ind.) 
remarks : 

"The  Mexican  revolutionists  may  or  may  not  be  competent 
to  run  the  country  better  than  has  Diaz.  That  is  not  relevant. 
The  point  is  that  they  represent  a  protest  against  an  autocratic 
form  of  government.  Should  this  nation,  made  by  the  blood  of 
patriots  and  founded  in  democracy,  throw  the  weight  of  its  in- 
fluence against  them  ?  Enforcing  neutrality  laws  is  one  thing 
and  massing  ^0,000  troops  to  overawe  and  intimidate  a  band  of 
rebels  who  are  struggling  against  a  North  American  czarism  is 
quite  another." 

Two  statements  which  have  appeared  in  many  of  the  Wash- 
ington dispatches  are  challenged  in  more  than  one  quarter. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  assertion  that  this  country  must  pre- 
vent the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  revolution- 
ary forces  in  a  country  with  which  we  are  at  peace.  "  No  such 
obligation  exists,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
which  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  found  in  the  entire  chapter  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  neutrality. 
A  '  military  expedition  '  set  on  foot  on  our  territory  is,  of 
course,  illegal ;  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor  for  an  American 
citizen  to  '  enlist '  on  the  soil  of  his  own  country  to  serve  in  a 
war  in  a  country  with  which  we  are  at  peace ;  attempts  to  fit 


out  a  '  vessel  of  war  '  in  like  circumstances*  are  declared  illegal, 
and  subject  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  guilty  of  them  to 
a  fine  of  $10,000  and  imprisonment  for  ten  years  ;  and  collectors 
of  customs  are  bound  to  detain  any  ship  '  manifestly  built  for 
warlike  purposes  '  of  which  the  cargo  shall  consist  '  principally 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war.'  But  the  sale  and  shipment  of 
arms  to  either  belligerent  are  not  forbidden.  They  are,  of 
course,  sold  and  shipped  subject  to  seizure  as  contraband,  but 
that  is  the  affair  of  the  owner  and  consignee,  not  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  can  be  no  ground,  therefore,  for  the  assertion 
that  our  soldiers  are  sent  to  the  border  to  prevent  the  sending 
of  rifles  and  ammunition  across  it.  No  obligation,  either  legal 
or  moral,  rests  upon  our  Government  to  undertake  to  prevent  it. " 

Nevertheless,  we  read  that  the  commander  of  our  troops  at 
Calexico,  Gal.,  has  notified  the  commander  of  the  insurgent 
forces  at  Mexicali,  Mex.,  that  he  will  enforce  the  following 
regulations  on  the  border : 

1.  No  American  or  Mexican  insurgent  will  be  permitted  to 
cross  the  border  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  whether 
armed  or  unarmed. 

2.  The  insurgents  will  not  be  permitted  to  purchase  any  arms 
or  supplies  of  any  kind  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Any  insurgent  crossing  the  border  will  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody and  disarmed. 

The  second  statement  to  meet  with  editorial  dissent  is  the 
claim  that  "  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  must  protect  the 
property  of  foreigners  as  well  as  Americans  in  Mexico." 
Attacking  that  position,  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind. 
Rep.)  says : 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  neither  an  elastic  phrase  nor  a 
jingo  fetish.  And  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  Mexican  situ- 
ation than  the  binomial  theorem.  A  rereading  of  that  mem- 
orable message  of  1823  is  in  order  by  all  who  have  forgotten 
the  essence  of  our  national  creed  : 

"  '  The  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a 
principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and 
independent  position  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintaih. 


aaft — "Calm  yourself,  sir,  we're  only  practising.' 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  IhyiMi r  and  Leader. 

are    henceforth   not   to   be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European  Powers.' 

"  To  protect  their  citizens  and  their  property  in  their  lawful 
rights  in  any  American  country  and  to  collect  just  debts,  by 
armed  force  if  necessary,  is  the  privilege  of  any  foreign  nation 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Recent  history  in  Haiti  and 
Venezuela  makes  absurd  the  excuse  that  the  United  States  is 
in  duty  bound  to  safeguard  Europeans  and  their  interests  in 
Mexico o  '  .  'V 
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WHAT    IS    KKKPING    MEXICO'S    KULEKS    AWAKK    NIGHT.S. 
A  column  of  Mexican  revolutionists,   under  General   Blanco,  on  the  march  near  Casas  Grand&s. 


"  As  to  the  protection  of  '  American  property  '  in  Mexico, 
there  is  no  warrant  in  written  law  or  precedent  for  such  pro- 
tection by  bayonets  and  bullets.  The  investor  who  puts  his 
money  into  any  foreign  land  does  so  wholly  at  his  own  risk." 

The  one  possible  development  in  which  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  would  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  the  same  paper  goes  on  to 
say,  would  be  the  possible  execution  by  Mexican  authorities  of 
American  "  soldiers  of  fortune  "  taken  in  arms  against  the  Gov- 
ernment.    We  read : 

"  The  rights  of  such  revolutionary  soldiers  to  exemption  from 
the  summary  penalty,  under  Mexico's  constitutional  '  suspen- 
sion of  personal  guaranties, '  would  depend  entirely  upon  wheth- 
er such  a  state  of  belligerency  existed  as  to  entitle  them  to 
treatment  as  prisoners  of  war.  That  problem  has  not  yet 
arisen. " 

In  this  connection  interest  attaches  to  the  case  of  Lawrence 
F.  Converse  and  Edwin  M.  Blatt,  two  young  Americans  im- 
prisoned    at     Juarez,     whose 


has  kept  the  peace  in  Nicaraguan  ports.  It  has  settled  the 
Honduras  debt. 

"  The  United  States  has  done  this  without  a  single  entangle- 
ment. Each  intervention  has  done  its  work  and  each  has  left 
the  land  entered  free  to  work  out  its  own  destiny,  the  better 
for  the  temporary  presence  of  American  troops. 

"  This  is  a  mighty  good  ten  years'  record.  It  reassures.  It 
prevents  anxiety.    Not  even  the  stock  market  is  affected." 


U 


been     formally 
our    State    De- 


release     has 
requested    by 
partment. 

Many  papers,  however,  re- 
fuse to  "  view  with  alarm  "  the 
recent  developments  along  the 
Mexican  border.  Among  these 
are  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.),  the  Cleveland 
Leader  (Rep.),  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen  (Dem.),  the  Atlanta 
Journal  (Dem.),  the  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  (Rep.),  the  Okla- 
homa City  Oklahoman  (Dem.), 
the  Chattanooga  TVmes!(Dem. ) , 
the  Washington  Star  (Ind.), 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 

the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  the  New  York  American 
(Ind.),  the  Springfield  Union  (Rep.),  the  Baltimore  Sun 
(Ind.),  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.),  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  (Rep.).     Says  The  Press  : 

"  The  possible  prospect  of  intervention  in  Mexico  to  maintain 
order  and  protect  foreign  and  American  investments  creates 
no  alarm  and  anxiety  because  the  American  public  is  now 
accustomed  to  these  steps  and  has  found  that  they  carry  neither 
national  nor  international  risks. 

"  Let  alone  the  Spanish  War,  the  United  States  in  a  decade 
has  interfered  in  China  and  had  a  division  of  troops  there  for 
half  a  year.  It  has  massed  a  strong  fleet  at  Tangier,  Morocco, 
to  rescue  a  kidnaped  American.  It  has  landed  marines  in  Santo 
Domingo,  settled  its  debt,  and  brought  peace  and  growing 
prosperity.  It  has  entered  Cuba,  supprest  insurrection,  held  a 
fair  election,  and  left  quiet  and  order  behind.  It  has  created 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  opened  the  way  to  the  Canal.     It 


THE    KE.\1I:DY    FOK    -MEXRAX    unuest. 
V  column  of  American  trooi)s  marching  to  the  Mexican  border 


UNLIMITED  ARBITRATION   WITH 
ENGLAND 

NLIMITED  ARBITRATION  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  a  sure  step  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  lasting  peace  between  all  the  nations  of 
earth,  such,  enthusiasts  declare,  is  the  promise  held  forth  in 
the  speech  in  which   Sir   Edward   Grey  so   sti-ongly   indorsed 

President  Taft's  pronounce-- 
ments  in  favor  of  the  peace- 
ful adjudication  of  all  inter- 
national differences. 

"  We  believe  that  the  great 
word  coming  'from  the  heart 
of  mankind  and  uttered  by  the 
spirit  of  God  has  been  spoken, " 
affirms  a  manifesto  of  English 
non-conformist  [ministers  sup- 
porting Sir  Edward's  position. 
■  God  speed  the  ratification  of 
such  a  treaty,"  said  Arthur 
Henderson,  leader  of  the 
Labor  party  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment. "  The  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  will  find  no 
heartier  friends  of  such  a 
policy  than  those  in  the  Unionist  party,"  said  A.  J.  Balfour, 
leader  of  the  Opposition. 

While  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  all  international  differences,  including  such  as  involve 
"national  honor,"  is  either  impossible  or  objectionable,  peace 
advocates,  it  is  admitted,  have  good  ground  for  hope  both  in 
the  cordial  reception  of  Sir  Edward's  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  the  general  approval  it  elicits  fi-om  the  news- 
papers of  England  and  the  United  States.  Further,  Washing- 
ton dispatches  announce  that  actual  negotiations  for  a  new 
treaty  for  the  arbitration  of  all  disputes  between  the  two 
nations  have  been  postponed  only  until  information  of  the  atti- 
tude of  Great  Britain  could  be  obtained.  As  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  received'  from  the  American  Embassy  at  London  a 
report  to  the  effect  that  Sir   Edward's  speech,   coming  from 
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SPIKES    ON     THE    FENCE. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

UNCLE   SAM'S    SURPRIZE  PARTY. 


THE    LAMP    AND    THE    GENIE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


him  as  acting  government  leader,  has  been  approved  by  both 
the  Government  and  Opposition  press  of  Great  Britain,  many 
papers  intimate  that  the  necessary  negotiations  will  shortly 
be  initiated  by  Secretary  of  State  Knox  and  James  Bryce,  the 
British  Ambassador. 

Strangely  enough,  Sir  Edward  Grey's  great  peace  speech 
was  delivered  by  him  while  supporting  the  estimates  for  greater 
naval  expenditures.  Sir  Edward  warned  his  hearers  that  while 
circumstances  made  these  expenditures  necessary,  still,  unless 
the  evil  of  the  increasing  cost  of  armament  was  brought  home, 
"  the  rivalry  will  continue  and  it  must  in  the  long  run  break 
down  civilization."'     Further,  he  said : 

"  You  are  having  this  great  burden  piled  up  in  times  of  peace, 
and  if  it  goes  on  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  it  has  done 
in  the  last  generation,  it  will  become  intolerable.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  it  will  lead  to  war  precisely  because  it  is 
■already  becoming  intolerable.  I  think  it  much  more  likely  that 
the  burden  will  be  dissipated  by  an  internal  revolution,  by  a 
Tevolt  of  the  masses  of  men  against  taxation." 

Arbitration,  while  it  is  advancing,  he  continued,  must  be 
greatly  extended  before  it  can  have  an  effect  upon  the  expendi- 
tures for  armaments.     Then, 

"  I  should  perhaps  have  thought  it  unprofitable  to  mention 
arbitration,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  twice  within  the 
last  twelve  months  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
sketched  out  a  step  in  advance  more  momentous  than  any  one 
"thing  that  any  statesman  in  his  position  has  ventured  to  say 
l)efore.  His  words  are  pregnant  with  very  far-reaching 
consequences. 

"  Mr.  Taf  t  recently  made  the  statement  that  he  does  not  see 
personally  any  reason  why  matters  of  national  honor  should  not 
be  referred  to  a  court  of  arbitration.  He  has  also  exprest  the 
opinion  that  if  the  United  States  could  negotiate  a  positive 
agreement  with  some  other  nation  to  abide  by  the  adjudication 
of  an  international  arbitral  court  on  every  question  that  could 
not  be  settled  by  negotiation,  no  matter  what  was  involved,  a 
long  step  forward  would  be  taken. 

"  These  are  bold  and  courageous  words.  We  have  no  proposal 
before  us  and  unless  public  opinion  rises  to  the  height  of  dis- 
cussing a  proposal  of  that  kind,  it  can  not  be  carried  out.  But 
supposing  two  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world  were  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  whole  world  by  such  an  agreement  that 
under  no  circumstances  were  they  going  to  war  again,  I  venture 
to  say  that  it  would  have  a  beneficent  effect.  The  nations  that 
made  such  an  agreement  might  be  exposed  to  attack  from  a 
third  Power.  This  would  probably  lead  to  their  following  with 
an  agreement  to  join  each  other  in  any  case  where  one  of  them 
had  a  quarrel  with  a  third  nation  which  had  refused  to  arbitrate. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  a  statement  of  this  kind  made  by  a  man 
in  Mr.  Taft's  position  should  go  without  response.  In  entering 
into  an  agreement  of  that  kind  there  would  be  risks,  and  you 


would  have  to  be  prepared  for  some  sacrifice  of  national  pride 
in  such  an  agreement  as  that  proposed  by  the  United  States. 
We  should  be  delighted  to  receive  such  a  proposal.  I  should 
feel  it  something  so  far-reaching  in  its  consequences  that  it 
required  not  only  the  signature  of  both  Governments  but  the 
deliberately  decided  sanction   of  Parliament.     That  I  believe 

would  be  obtained 

"  What  may  be  impossible  to  one  generation  may  be  possible 
to  another.  The  great  nations  of  the  earth  are  in  bondage, 
increasing  bondage,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  some  of  the 
future  years  they  will  discover,  as  individuals  have  discovered, 
that  the  law  is  a  better  remedy  than  force,  and  that  in  all  the 
time  they  have  been  in  bondage  the  prison-door  has  been  locked 
on  the  inside." 

The  speech  of  President  Taf  t,  mentioned  by  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
was  delivered  March  22,. 1910,  before  the  National  Arbitration 
and  Peace  League.     In  it  he  said : 

"  I  have  noticed  exceptions  in  our  arbitration  treaties,  as  to 
reference  of  questions  of  national  honor  to  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion. Personally,  I  do  not  see  any  more  reason  why  matters 
of  national  honor  should  not  be  referred  to  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion than  matters  of  property  or  matters  of  national  pro- 
prietorship." 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  speech  has  been  generally 
applauded  by  the  press  and  public  men,  tho  some  American 
editorial  writers,  while  welcoming  broader  arbitration,  depre- 
cate what  they  interpret  as  allusions  to  the  possibility  of  a 
defensive  or  offensive  alliance.  In  England  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  says  that  Sir  Edward's  response  to  President  Taft's 
suggestion  "  carries  with  it  the  full  strength  of  English  feeling 
and  opinion" ;  and  The  Westminster  Gazette  hopes  that  the 
great  movement  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  toward  peace 
will  go  forward  and  prosper.  A.  J.  Balfour,  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  as  already  quoted,  has  declared  himself  heartily  in 
accord  with  the  movement ;  and  while  the  leaders  of  the  Nation- 
alist party  have  declared  that  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  must  be 
precedent  to  the  acceptance  of  the  suggested  treaty,  they 
intimate  that  Home  Rule  and  broader  arbitration  are  not 
far  off. 

Altho  Adjutant-General  Verbeck,  of  New  York,  deplores  that 
Andrew  Carnegie's  peace  fund,  the  Lake  Mohonk  Peace  Confer- 
ence, and  kindred  influences  make  it  difficult  to  recruit  desirable 
men  for  the  State  National  Guard,  the  press  of  the  United 
States  remains  favorable  to  anything  that  makes  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  war.  "  Let  America  move  for  peace !  "  cries 
the  New  York  World,  and  many  other  influential  papers  second 
the  motion.  But  some  take  pains  to  show  that  arbitration  does 
not  mean  alliance,  as  when  the  Washington  Post  declares  that. 
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TO    THE    FRONT. 

-Hop  in  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Xewx. 

"THE    MAN   BEHIND   THE    GUN. 


who's  hehi.vd  it? 

— Winner  in  the  Pittsburg  Posl. 


"  An  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  going  further  than 
any  such  treaty  has  gone,  would  be  popular ;  but  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  the  United  States  and  English-speaking  na- 
tions, or  any  other  nation,  is  out  of  the  question.  It  would 
never  be  ratified  if  negotiated,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
any  administration  would  so  far  depart  from  the  traditional 
American  policy  as  to  negotiate  such  a  contract. 

"  '  Peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations, 
entangling  alliances  with  none,'  is  part  of  the  unwritten  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

Still  others,  while  friendly  to  the  idea,  point  out  that  there 
may  be  difficulties  other  than  "national  honor."  Thus  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  suggests, 

"  Perhaps  upon  reflection  it  would  be  found  that  there  are 
some  things  which  the  United  States  would  not  be  prepared  to 
submit  to  arbitration.  There  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  in- 
stance. Suppose  its  reasonableness  and  its  rightfulness  were 
challenged  by  some  Power  whose  ambitions  it  obstructs,  or 
whose  interests  it  contravenes.  Should  we  be  willing  to  have 
that  issue  decided  at  The  Hague  ?  Or  suppose  China  were  to 
summon  us  into  court  on  the  complaint  that  we  discriminated 
against  its  nationals.     How  about  that  ?  " 

A  widely  circulated  press  dispatch  from  Washington  states 
that  informal  negotiations  between  representatives  of  the  two 
nations,  which  have  been  proceeding  for  a  considerable  time, 
have  developed  only  two  practical  difficulties: 

"  First,  the  insistence  of  the  American  Senate  upon  its  con- 
stitutional right  to  pass  upon  each  and  every  question  to  be 
submitted  to  arbitration,  which,  it  is  recognized,  would  involve 
a  separate  treaty  in  every  case.  The  second  obstacle  is  found 
in  framing  the  declaration  in  favor  of  general  arbitration  so 
as  to  exclude  questions  involving  national  policy. 

"  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  statement  that  it  is  not  contemplated 
to  provide  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance,  defensive, 
offensive,  or  otherwise,  between  the  two  principals  to  the  pro- 
jected treaty." 
• 

In  Germany  the  Social  Democrats  have  responded  with   a 

notice  that  they  will  introduce  into  the  Reichstag  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Government  to  begin  negotiations  for  a  "  naval 
peace  "  with  England.  And  while  the  Reichsbote  ascribes  Sir 
Edward's  attitude  to  fear,  and  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten 
considers  the  checking  of  military  and  naval  increase  an  im- 
possibility, the  Berliner  Tagehlatt  cordially  favors  negotiations 
between  England  and  Germany  looking  to  the  limitation  of 
armaments. 


THE    GOVERNMENT'S  UNDER-HOLD 
THE  CORPORATIONS 


ON 


THE  RETENTION  of  $27,000,000  in  the  public  treasury 
is  thought  a  small  matter  by  editorial  observers,  when 
compared  with  the  establishment  of  the  Government's 
right  to  investigate  the  books  of  corporations.  Yet  both  are 
among  the  results  of  the  decision  by  which  the  Supreme  Court 
last  week  unanimously  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  cor- 
poration tax.  President  Taft  himself,  in  his  special  message 
to  Congress  defending  the  tax,  declared  that  one  of  its  chief 
merits  would  be  "  the  Federal  supervision,  which  must  be  exer- 
cised in  order  to  make  the  law  effective,  over  the  annual  ac- 
counts and  business  transactions  of  all  companies."  It  would 
mean,  he  urged,  "  a  long  step  toward  that  supervising  control 
of  corporations  which  may  prevent  further  abuse  of  power." 
Ever  since  its  enactment  in  August  of  1909  the  tax  has  been 
the  target  for  a  legal  fusillade.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
(Rep.)  recalls  the  fact  that  "  most  of  the  Republican  leaders  in 
each  chamber  were  opposed  to  the  tax,"  when,  upon  the  insist- 
ence of  President  Taft,  it  was  attached  as  a  rider  to  the  Payne 
Tariff  Bill.  At  the  time  Senator  Aldrich  declared  that  it  would 
be  repealed  before  it  was  in  operation  three  years.  It  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  President's  personal  contribution  to  the 
Tariff  Law,  and  its  triumph  in  the  courts  is  hailed  as  a  Taft 
triumph.  The  St.  Louis  paper  already  quoted  goes  on  to  pre- 
dict, with  no  evidence  of  enthusiasm,  that  "  Federal  charters 
for  corporations  and  a  broader  scheme  of  governmental  control 
will  now  be  urged."  Already,  says  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.), 
the  provisions  of  the  corporation  tax  "  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Federal  Government  the  innermost  secrets  of  the  corporations," 
and  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  remarks: 

"  By  this  means  Government  may  if  it  will  possess  itself  of 
every  financial  secret  of  big  business.  It  may  find  out  exactly 
how  its  own  tariff  laws  operate,  what  necessity  exists  for  pro- 
tection, exactly  how  much  profit  has  been  made,  the  amount  of 
water  there  may  be  in  capital  accounts,  and  whether  there  have 
been  violations  of  the  customs,  the  interstate  commerce,  and 
the  antitrust  laws. 

"  In  comparison  with  a  power  such  as  this,  so  great  as  almost 
to  stagger  the  imagination,  the  revenue  produced  becomes  a 
triffing  incident.  The  energy  of  the  act  and  its  potentialities 
for  justice  or  injustice  are  all  contained  in  the  clauses  which 
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admit  Government  to  the  innermost  ;places  of  finance,    com- 
merce, and  industry." 

Says  the  New  York  Ainey-ican  (Ind.).  rejoicing  over  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  principle  of  complete  corporate  publicity — 

"  It  is  settled  now  that  the  corporations  are  responsible  agents 
of  public  welfare — responsible  in  the  distinct  sense  that  the 
Government  has  the  right  to  open  their  books  and  scru- 
tinize THEIR  operations,  THEIR  ASSETS.  AND  THEIR  EARNINGS. 

"  Henceforth  we  have  a  plain  way  of  escape  from  that  ex- 
hausting conflict  between  corporate  enterprise  and  the  law- 
making power,  which  in  the  past  has  been  the  most  ominous 
fact  in  American  life.  It  has  wasted  our  resources  and  has 
continually  threatened  us  with  commercial  paralysis  and 
national  impoverishment. 

"  This  moment  is  the  time  to  take  due  note  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  made  a  tremendous  mistake  in  our  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  corporate  combination.  The  mistake  may  now  be 
confest  without  alarm,  because  it  has  now  become  remediable. 
We  have  but  to  seize  the  new  opportunity  offered  by  the  cor- 
poration-tax decision — and  to  follow  its  obvious  leading. 

"  We  have  the  light  of  European  experience  to  guide  us  to 
industrial  peace.  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  for  example, 
have  undergone  a  trust  development  exactly  parallel  with  our 
own.  But  THEY  HAVE  NEVER  HAD  A  TRUST  PROBLEM.  -ThEY 
HAVE  REGARDED  GRAND-SCALE  BUSINESS  AS  A  DESIRABLE  AND 
INEVITABLE  MODERN  DEVELOPMENT.  ACCORDINGLY,  THEY 
HAVE  EXERTED  THE  STRENGTH  OF  LAW,  NOT  TO  DESTROY 
COMBINATIONS,  BUT  TO  COMPEL  THEM  TO  BE  SOCIALLY  USEFUL. 

"  The  great  corporations  in  Europe  are  not  hated  by  the  public, 
because  they  have  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  public  re- 
sponsibility. They  have  not  been  allowed  to  exercise  a  corrupt- 
ing influence  in  legislation,  and  they  have  never  been  permitted 
to  inflate  prices  in  order  to  pay  dividends  on  floods  of  watered 
stock." 

The  right  of  secrecy  in  business  has  always  been  jealously 
guarded,  remarks  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  (Rep.),  "but  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  firm  whose  growth  smothers  all 
competition  must  be  in  a  position  to  prove  that  its  growth  was 
pot  furthered  by  illegal  and  unfair  methods."* 

A  number  of  papers  remark  that,  while  the  constitutionality 
of  the  corporation  tax  is  now  established  beyond  dispute,  the 
question  of  its  expediency  remains  open.  Thus  the  New  York 
Jlerald  (Ind.)  reminds  us  that  the  corporation  is  a  "superior 
bit  of  modern  business  mechanism,"  and  argues  that  to  tax  it 
"  is  very  much  as  if  Congress  were  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  use 
of  the  modern  reaper  and  drive  the  farmer  back  to  the  old 
scythe  or  sickle."  It  foresees  "a  wide-spread  reversion  to 
partnerships,"  as  an  escape  not  only  from  [the  tax,  but  from 
"  the  inquisitorial  visitations  of  the  tax-gatherer."  Something 
of  this  movement,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  tells  us,  made 
itself  evident  immediately  after  the  tax  was  enacted.  The  New 
York  Commercial  (Com.)  tries  to  console  itself  for  the  unwel- 
come decision  with  the  thought  that  it  may  put  an  end  to  the 
movement  for  a  Federal  income  tax  by  making  the  latter  un- 
necessary. Among  other  papers  which  remain  critical  of  the 
tax  in  spite  of  the  credentials  supplied  it  by  the  Supreme  Court 
are  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  and  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  while  the  Louisville  Post  (Dem.)  goes  so  far  as  to  de- 
mand that  the  new  Congress  shall  "  send  a  repeal  of  this  law  to 
the  President  and  see  what  he  will  do  with  it." 

The  Supreme  Court's  unanimous  decision  that  the  corporation- 
tax  rider  of  the  Payne  Tariff  Law  is  constitutional  is  the  answer 
-to  fifteen  cases  appealed  from  the  lower  courts.  Among  the 
objections  urged  against  the  tax  were  :  Pirst,  that  it  is  a  direct 
tax  not  apportioned  among  the  States,  and  therefore  unconsti- 
tutional ;  second,  that  it  is  a  Federal  tax  on  creatures  of  the 
State,  under  the  protection  of  the  State  Government,  and  en- 
joying no  rights  or  privileges  from  the  Federal  Government ; 
third,  that  it  is  unequal  and  arbitrary,  because  levied  on  cor- 
porations while  exempting  partnerships  and  individuals  engaged 
in  the  same  kinds  of  business.  To  the  first  objection  the  Court, 
speaking  through  Justice  Day,  replies  that,  unlike  the  income 


tax,  which  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1895,  this  is  not  a 
direct  tax  on  property,  but  an  excise  tax  on  "  doing  business 
with  the  advantages  which  inhere  in  the  peculiarities  of  cor- 
porate or  joint  stock  organization."  It  is  a  tax  measured  by 
income  rather  than  a  tax  on  income.  In  answer  to  the  second 
objection  Justice  Day  points  out  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
already,  in  earlier  cases,  declared  that  "  such  business  activities, 
tho  exercised  because  of  State-created  franchises,  are  not  be- 
yond the  taxing  power  of  the  United  States."  He  disposes  of 
the  third  and  apparently  more  formidable  objection  in  the 
following  words: 

"  The  thing  taxed  is  not  the  mere  dealing  in  merchandise,  in 
which  the  actual  transactions  may  be  the  same,  whether  con- 
ducted by  individuals  or  corporations,  but  the  tax  is  laid  upon 
the  privileges  which  exist  in  conducting  business  with  the  ad- 
vantages which  inhere  in  the  corporate  capacity  of  those  taxed, 
and  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  private  firms  or  individuals. 
These  advantages  are  obvious,  and  have  led  to  the  formation 
of  such  companies  in  nearly  all  branches  of  trade. 

"  The  continuity  of  the  business,  without  interruption  by 
death  or  dissolution,  the  transfer  of  property  interests  by  the 
disposition  of  shares  of  stock,  the  advantages  of  business  con- 
trolled and  managed  by  corporate  directors,  the  general  absence 
of  individual  liability,  these  and  other  things  inhere  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  business  thus  conducted,  which  do  not  exist  when 
the  same  business  is  conducted  by  private  individuals  or  part- 
nerships. It  is  this  distinctive  privilege  which  is  the  subject 
of  taxation,  not  the  mere  buying  or  selling  or  handling  of 
goods,  which  may  be  the  same,  whether  done  by  corporations 
or  individuals." 

According  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  262,490  taxable  corpora- 
tions— that  is,  corporations  with  a  net  income  of  over  $5,000 — 
on  the  lists  of  the  internal  revenue  bureau.  The  capital  stock 
of  these  corporations  was  $52,371,626,752,  their  bonded  and 
other  indebtedness  was  $31,383,952,696,  and  their  net  income 
was  $3,125,481,101. 


ABRAHAM   RUEF   IN   JAIL 

A  BRAHAM  RUEF,  of  San  Francisco,  seems  so  pleased  to 
/-\  be  in  prison  that  it  is  rather  strange  that  he  tried  so 
-*■  -^  persistently  to  keep  out.  "  The  experience  is  not  so 
unpleasant  as  people  might  think,"  he  said  to  a  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  reporter  who  called  to  interview  him.  He  describes 
the  institution  as  a  kind  of  Utopia,  and  says  he  expects  to  be 
able  to  complete  his  studies  in  altruism  by  observing  his  fellow 
prisoners.  Yet  he  has  spent  the  last  three  years  in  fighting 
off,  by  every  known  legal  device,  the  sentence  that  is  to  give 
him  fourteen  years  in  Utopia  for  this  interesting  pastime. 
Ruef,  as  the  editorial  remarks  on  his  case  remind  us,  after 
being  indicted  on  129  counts  for  bribery  and  extortion  and 
after  various  confessions,  jury  disagreements,  and  sensational 
incidents,  including  the  shooting  of  prosecutor  Heney,  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  jail  in  December,  1908.  After  spend- 
ing a  year  in  the  county  jail,  he  was  released  on  bail,  was  de- 
nied a  new  trial  by  the  Appellate  Court,  and  last  January  asked 
the  Supreme  Court  for  a  rehearing.  This  was  at  first  granted, 
but  the  order  was  found  to  be  irregular  and  was'  vacated.  So 
he  dons  the  stripes,  which,  as  The  Chronicle  reporter  noted 
with  a  fine  eye,  fit  him  badly.  No  doubt  that  can  be  remedied. 
After  remarking  that  prison  experience  is  not  so  unpleasant  as 
outsiders  ignorantly  suppose,  the  ex-boss  continues : 

"  There  is  a  lot  of  human  interest  here  and  to  an  observer 
like  myself  it  is  all  interesting.  Here  every  one  is  on  the 
same  level  and  the  conditions  completely  exemplify  the  ideal 
Utopia. 

"  Here  every  man  does  his  allotted  share  of  work,  as  is  the 
dream  of  the  advanced  Socialist,  and  no  man  is  higher  than 
another  by  virtue  of  his  station  in  life,  his  wealth,  or  his  birth. 
All  men  here  are  indeed  equal,  if  not  free.  I  believe  that  I 
will  have  a  certain  amount  of  enjoyment  in  watching  events 
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Courtesy  ot  ''McClure'ti  Magazine." 

"THK  BODY 


MAY  BE  PUT  IN  JAII..  BUT  THERE  CAN 


Photograph  by  American  I'rfM*  Akvh  miioi, 

BE    NO    IMPRISONMENT    FOR   THE    .SOUL." 


Aliraliam  Ruef  at  liis  trial  (in  tiie  center),  and  on  lii.s  way  to  prison,  after  vi.sitinK  the  barber.     The  California  papers  regret  that  the  corrupt 
rich  men  who  used  this  philosophic  boss  as  their  aKent  i-onld  not  be  sent  to  keep  him  company. 


"here,  and  I  know  that  what  I  observe  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  me  in  attaining-  a  better  understanding  of  just  what  is 
meant  by  a  perfect  Utopia. 

"  The  uniform,  which  some  look  upon  as  a  badge  of  shame, 
is  of  itself  nothing  to  me.  The  feeling  with  which  the  uniform 
is  seen  is  merely  subjective,  and  has  but  little  basis  in  fact. 
It  typifies  an  idea— that  stripes  mark  a  degradation.  It  is 
merely  the  association  of  the  fact  with  the  idea  that  causes 
persons  to  think  of  a  prison  suit  with  horror.  The  zebra  is  no 
less  beautiful  than  the  horse,  for  instance.  With  him  the 
stripes  are  an  ornament,  increasing  his  value.  If  a  company 
of  soldiers  marched  down  Market  Street  clothed  in  the  uniform 
I  am  wearing  they  would  be  admired  and  thought  fine-looking, 
and  the  uniform  would  be  praised.  I  feel  no  shame  in  wearing 
it  because  my  conscience  is  easy 

"  I  intend  strictly  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  will  do  whatever 
I  am  told  to  do  as  cheerfully  and  as  well  as  I  can.  I  understand 
that  I  am  to  work  in  the  jute-mill  at  first,  and  I  believe  that 
my  work  there  will  give  a  great  opportunity  to  complete  my 
studies  along  the  line  of  altruism." 

In  another  interview  he  expresses  these  sentiments : 

"  The  body  may  be  put  in  jail,  but  there  can  be  no  imprison- 
ment for  the  soul.  Tho  the  heart  be  heavy-laden,  mind  will 
yet  reign  supreme.  For  me  there  is  neither  terror  nor  disgrace 
in  that  which  I  see  before  me.  Pain,  and  sorrow,  and  grief, 
yes — for  the  anguish  and  suffering  of  those  I  leave  behind  me. 
They  are  the  unfortunate  victims." 

Ruef's  delight  at  entering  prison  makes  it  unanimous,  to 
judge  from  the  California  papers,  which  are  heartily  glad  he  is 
wearing  his  new  suit.  "  The  fact  that  others  were  equally  guilty 
and  yet  have  gone  free  is  a  reproach  on  the  administration  of 
justice  in  San  Francisco,  but  it  does  not  help  Ruef  at  all,  nor 
may  it  be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  his  punishment,"  declares 
The  Call.  "  No  one  doubts  that  his  punishment  is  just,"  agrees 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  but  "  the  unfortunate  thing  is  that 
the  worst  villain  in  the  gang  has  thus  far  escaped. "  This  paper 
credits  Ruef  with  some  human  qualities,  but  Schmitz  "  is  a 
villain  pure  and  simple,  utterly  sordid,  faithless  to  every  trust, 
with  no  qualities  to  attach  any  man  to  him  in  the  bonds  of 
friendship,  selling  himself  in  cold  blood  to  any  buyer."  No 
more  contemptible  person  ever  lived,  we  are  informed,  than 
this  man  "  whom  the  deluded  people  of  San  Francisco  three 
times  elected  to  be  their  chief  magistrate."  The  Los  Angeles 
Express  also  denounces  this  "  wicked  co-conspirator"  pf»Ruef, 
and  it  goes  even  further :  ^  iiA 

"  But,  more  wholesome  in  its  influence  than  the  imprisonment 
of  Ruef,  more  remedial  in  its  effect  than  the  incarceration  of 
Schmitz,  would  be  the  execution  of  penitentiary  sentences  upon 
corrupt  rich  men,  representing  monopolistic  special  privilege 


and  private  interest,  who  used  Ruef  and  used  Schmitz  to  de- 
bauch the  government  of  a  city  and  rob  its  people  of  their 
property. 

"  As  long  as  they  remain  at  liberty  and  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  ill-gotten  and  dishonest  gains,  to  obtain 
which  they  corrupted  government,  so  long  justice  under  the 
law  will  have  failed,  even  tho  Ruef  rightly  suffers." 


CONTROLLING   COLD   STORAGE 

THE  COLD-STORAGE  egg  must  tell  its  age,  say  the 
lawmakers  of  Indiana  and  Minnesota,  and  pending  bills 
for  cold-storage  regulation  are  also  expected  to  pass 
the  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts  legislatures. 
The  wide-spread  suspicion  that  present  refrigerating  methods 
are  in  no  small  share  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  prevalence  of  ptomain  poisoning  also  led  to  an  investigation 
by  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures. 
While  Chairman  Heyburn  presented  his  report  too  late  for  any 
action  by  the  late  Congress,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  calls 
attention  to  his  estimate  that  the  average  number  of  cases  of 
cold-storage  eggs  held  in  New  York  is  700,000  and  in  Chicago 
1,000,000.  According  to  this  report,  "  there  is  a  strong  showing 
made  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  cold-storage  people 
always  trade  with  the  oldest  stock,  and  that  when  new  eggs 
come  into  the  market  they  are  withheld  from  the  public  in  order 
that  eggs  already  becoming  deteriorated  from  storage  may  pass 
out."  A  recommendation  which  the  Philadelphia  paper  thinks 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  is  the  time 
limit  after  which  the  food  articles  named  should  be  considered 
adulterated : 

"  Beef,  seven  months  ;  veal,  four  months  ;  pork,  four  months ; 
sheep,  four  months  ;  lamb,  three  months  ;  poultry,  three  months  ; 
game,  three  months ;  fish,  three  months ;  eggs,  three  months ; 
butter,  three  months." 

The  framers  of  the  bills  in  the  State  legislatures  have  been 
content  with  setting  a  horizontal  limit,  of  nine  months  in 
Indiana,  of  six  months  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  with  a 
possible  extension  to  one  year  by  special  permission  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  These  States  order  the  tagging  of  food  prod- 
ucts with  their  receipt  in  cold  storage,  and,  in  Indiana,  upon 
their  r^jnoval  also.  Provision  is  made  for  strict  supervision 
and  inspection  of  refrigerating  plants. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
papers that  such  legislation  is  badly  needed.  And  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association  expresses 
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hearty  approval  of  the  inspection,  supervision,  and  publicity 
features,  but  calls  a  time  limit  unnecessary  "  by  reason  of  the 
protection  afforded  the  public  by  the  proposed  inspection. "  The 
New  York  Tribune  does  not  believe  that  the  warehousemen 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  the  limitation  of  time  to  be  put 
on  storage : 

"  The  public  will  fix  its  own  limit  as  soon  as  it  has  sufficient 
data  to  judge  by.  The  primary  issue  is  one  merely  of  fair  and 
open  dealing.  A  purchaser  ought  to  have  some  assurance  that 
he  is  getting  what  he  asks  for  and  is  willing  to  pay  for.  If  he 
pays  for  fresh  eggs  he  should  get  fresh  eggs,  not  stored  eggs 
merely  classified  as  fresh.  If  he  has  faith  in  the  storage  system 
and  prefers  eggs  six  or  nine  months  old,  he  ought  to  have  some 
evidence  that  fresh-laid  eggs  are  not  being  palmed  off  on  him. 
The  best  way  to  educate  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
merits  of  stored  food  products  is  to  use  labels  which  will  show 
the  exact  periods  of  detention  in  storage. " 

The  Jersey  City  Journal  reminds  the  cold-storage  men  that 
the  mystery  about  the  age  of  eggs  hurts  their  business  more 
than  any  publicity  would.  The  New  Jersey  measure  is  praised 
by  the  Philadelphia  Press  and  Inquirer,  and  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph  asks  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  not  to  let  so 
worthy  an  example  go  by  unheeded.  The  bill  which  was  carried 
in  the  New  York  Assembly,  despite  strong  opposition,  by  a 
vote  of  101  to  35,  and  is  expected  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Governor,  is  heartily  commended  by  many 
papers,  and  the  New  York  Times  believes  that  it  "  will  act  de- 


cidedly to  curb  the  propensities  of  the  ptomain  poisoners." 
The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  calls  it  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, tho  "  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  an  arbitrary  time 
limit  should  be  fixt  and  made  uniform  in  the  case  of  all  prod- 
ucts covered. "  The  New  York  Commercial  sees  a  defect  in  the 
bill  in  its  failure  to  require  the  branding  of  the  food  with  the 
date  of  its  release  from  storage: 

"  How,  for  instance,  could  a  wholesaler,  a  jobber,  a  retailer, 
or  a  prospective  consumer  judge  of  the  time  that  a  cold-storage 
chicken  may  be  kept  with  safety  ?  He  would  know  when  it 
was  put  into  storage,  but  how  long  it  was  there— whether  one 
day  or  six  months— he  wouldn't  know,  nor  would  he  have  any 
means  of  ascertaining;  nor  would  he  know  how  long  it  had 
been  out  of  storage.  These  are  very  important  matters,  obvi- 
ously, in  determining  the  value,  the  healthfulness,  and  the 
keeping  qualities  of  a  chicken.  Some  food-products  taken  out 
of  storage  Monday  morning  might  with  perfect  safety  be  ex- 
posed for  sale  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  while  others  taken 
out  at  the  same  time  might  be  unfit  to  eat  as  early  as  Tuesday 
night;  but  it  might  be  that  in  neither  instance  would  the  con- 
dition of  the  food  at  the  time  indicate  what  its  '  staying  '  prop- 
erties might  be.  If  a  prospective  purchaser  were  permitted  to 
know  how  long  it  had  been  out,  he  would  then  have  a  basis  for 
'  gambling  '  on  it,  at  least.  And  the  purchaser  of  cold-storage 
eggs — which,  being  protected  by  the  shell,  can  betray  no  sign 
of  their  condition,  whether  absolutely  rotten  or  perfectly  sound 
and  eatable — would  be  privileged  to  know  only  when  these 
products  went  into  storage ;  the  date  of  their  emergence  is  of 
almost  equal  importance." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


It  is  almost  time  for  Champ  Clark  to  annex  Mexico. — Youngstown  (O.) 
Telegram. 

The  health  of  Diaz  seems  to  be  much  better  than  that  of  Mexico. — Xew 
York   World. 

The  next  time  that  Senator  Bailey  resigns  he  will  have  had  the  benefit  of  a 
rehearsal. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Mr.  Taft  consents  to  Mr.  Ballinger's  departure  in  a  blaze  of  indignant 
relief. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

It  may  be  the  army  maneuvers  are  being  held  in  Texas  because  there  is 
more  room  there  than  anywhere  else. — Kansas  City  Star. 

If  Champ  Clark  had  been  president,  no  doubt  the  troops  would  have 
marclied  in  the  opposite  direction. — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

When  President  Taft  says  every  fiber  of  his  nature  rebels  he  indicates  that 
tliere's  a  good-sized  rebellion  under  way. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Senator  Bailey  attempted  on  March  4  to  resign.  Three  days  later  20,000 
troops  were  ordered  to  Texas.  Senator  Bailey  has  since  withdrawn  his 
resignation.     The  secret  is  out. — New  York  Financier. 

In  Washington,  says  a   dispatch,  Champ  Clark  was  the  other  day  taken 
^or  a  minister.     But  that's  not  so  surprizing  as  the  fact  that  in  the  same  city 
William    Lorimer  was  taken 
for    an    angel. — Los    Angeles 
Herald. 

And  ;then  again,  Mr.  Taft 
may  have  ordered  the  muster 
in  Texas  to  prevent  the 
monopoly  of  public  attention 
and  interest  by  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  "swing  round 
tlie  circle."  —  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 

The  "hysterical  body  of 
headline-readers"  have  been 
persecutors  of  Ballinger,  ac- 
cording to  President  Taft. 
Hadn't  he  better  have  Hitch- 
cock put  a  postage  tax 
on  tieadlines  ? — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

During  the  last  twelve 
years  America  has  acquired 
some  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter of  governing  Latin 
countries.  This  experience 
doubtless  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  any  demand  at 
this  time  for  the  annexation 
of  Mexico. — Kansas  City  Star. 
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DO    THEY    SEE    EYE    TO    EYE  ? 
The  new  Secretary  and  the  ex-Secretary  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  Interior  Department. 


A  NATION  of  Little  Peterkins  still  wonders  what  it's  all  about. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Bali,  cartridges  are  only  sup;)lie  1  to  make  the  maneuvers  look  more 
realistic. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Senator  Bailey  believes  the  "recall"  should  extend  to  senatorial  resigna- 
tions.— Wall  Street  Journal. 

Taft — "Who  are  these  fellows  making  trouble  in  Mexico?"  Page — 
"Insurgents,  sir."  Taft — "I'll  order  out  tne  aimy  at  once.' — Cuvciand 
Plain  Dealer. 

Rfpresentative  Richmond  Peakson  Hobson  of  the  Sixth  Alabama 
Di.'-trict  must  be  aware  by  this  time  that  he  backed  tne  wrong  war  scare. — 
Biooktyn  Eagle. 

Lorimer  was  born  in  Manchester,  England.  He  did  not  come  to  this 
country  until  he  was  five  years  old.  What  does  that  prove? — Syracuse  Post- 
Standard.     Infantile  wisdom. — New  York  Herald. 

Pinchot  has  just  sailed  for  Europe.  Now  that  Ballinger  is  free  from 
Government  cares  he  probably  thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor 
— Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 

"New  Mexico  will  come  into  Statetiood  automatically  in  1912,"  says  the 
Santo  Fe  New  Mexican.     As  for  Arizona,  it  looks  as  if  it  must  come  in  with 

an  automatic  gun,  if  at  all. — 
Denver  licpublican. 

If  the  Berlin  press  thinks 
that  the  present  "maneu- 
vers" can  bear  "but  one  in- 
terpretation," it  should  take 
a  hasty  glance  over  the 
American  newspapers  for  the 
past  few  days. — Washington 
Times. 

Mr.  Cannon  and  his 
lieutenants  are  doubtless 
tempted  to  •  "point  with 
pride"  to  the  fact  that  the 
President  is  sending  none  but 
"regulars"  to  the  Texas  fron- 
tier.— New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat. 

Lawyers  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  decision  not  to 
appeal  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  decision  can 
cheer  up.  Mr.  BaUinger  says 
he  will  proceed  against  all 
those  who  have  attacked  him 
while  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 
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WHERE   THE    PLAGUE    STARTED    IN    IIAUHIN. 

Tlic  lieart  of  the  Chinese  quarter,  in  tlie  swamps  of  the  Sungari  River,  where  the  plague  found  ideal  conditions  for  itself  in  the 

lack  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation. 


JAPAN'S  CRUSADE  AGAINST  THE 
PLAGUE 

JAPAN  is  doing  more  than  China  for  the  suppression  of 
the  plague  in  Manchuria,  say  the  Japanese  press.  As  soon 
as  the  disease  appeared  in  Harbin,  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  decided  to  expend  $300,000  for  the  disinfection  of  the 
railway  zone  under  its  control  while  the  Japanese  Administra- 
tion at  Port  Arthur  appro .)riated  $200,000  for  a  similar  purpose. 
This  is  ten  times  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  fight  the  plague.  The 
vigorous  nature  of  Japan's  efforts 
to  checkmate  the  disease  may  be 
gaged  from  the  following  descrip- 
tion in  the  Osaka  Mainichi  : 

"  The  South  Manchuria  Railway 
Company  erected  in  Mukden  and 
Yincow  isolation  hospitals  each 
adequate  to  accommodate  a  thou- 
sand patients,  and  for  the  time 
being  the  railway  has  suspended 
the  transportation  of  Chinese.  As 
the  Chinese  coolies  engaged  in 
the  rikisha  traffic  show  greater 
susceptibility  to  the  plague  than 
other  Chinese,  the  railway  authori- 
ties have  prohibited  the  traffic 
within  the  railway  concessions  in 
the  important  cities.  Only  the 
other  day  a  Chinese  passenger  in 
a  train  on  the  Antung-Mukden 
line  was  found  to  have  a  sus- 
picious disease.  The  railway  at 
once  burned  the  whole  train,  and 
quarantined  all  the  passengers. 
When  a  case  of  infection  was 
found  in  a  Japanese  house  in 
Dairen,  the  house  was  instantly 
reduced  to  ashes  by  order  of  the 
municipality." 
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In  a  statement  given  to  the 
press  by  Mr.  Shirani,  Chief  of 
the   Civil  Administration    Bureau 

at  Port  Arthur,  it  is  estirnated  that  up  to  the  latter  part  of 
January  fatal  cases  of  infection  reached  at  least  7,000.  We 
are  further  informed : 

"  The  Japanese  Administration  ordered  a  general  disinfection 
of  Chinese  residences  within  the  leased  territory  of  Kwantung, 


barred  the  Chinese  from  being  employed  as  water-carriers, 
removed  the  Chinese  restaurants  from  Japanese  quarters,  and 
.suspended  the  Chinese  hostelries  and  places  of  amusement. 
Owing  to  the  Chinese  superstition  with  regard  to  cremation 
and  prejudice  against  isolation  hospitals,  the  natives  are  reluc- 
tant to  notify  the  authorities  when  infected  with  the  plague. 
To  counteract  this  tendency  the  Japanese  Administration  offers 
a  leward  of-  .$50  for  any  one  who  will  report  concealed  cases 
of  infection  to  the  authorities." 

The  Government  at  Peking  is  perhaps  doing  its  best  to  cope 
with  the  plague,  but  the  Japanese  press  accuse  the  local  Chinese 

authorities  in  Manchuria  of  pro- 
crastination, indifference,  and  even 
:ontriving  to  thwart  Japanese 
efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
plague.  The  Viceroy  of  Manchuria, 
says  the  Mukden  correspondent  of 
the  Osaka  Asahi,  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  Japanese, 
■  vainly  fancying  that  the  activi- 
ties of  a  foreign  nation  within  the 
borders  of  China  mean  an  affront 
to  her  dignity  and  sovereign  rights, 
no  matter  how  well-meaning  and 
altruistic  such  activities  may  be." 
The  correspondent  adds : 

•*  What  a  pity  that  the  plague 
was  not  checked  and  isolated  when 
it  first  started.  Mandjuria  and 
Halar.  where  the  disease  made  its 
advent,  are  separated  from  the 
nearest  Manchurian  town.  Tsitsi- 
har,  by  several  hundred  miles  of 
mountains  and  barren  plains,  vir- 
tually uninhabited.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  stay  its  advance,  if 
the  local  Chinese  authorities  had 
only  been  alive  to  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  and  had  the  ability 
and  willingness  to  act  promptly. 
Not  only  did  they  fail  to  do  this, 
but  they  adopted  their  charac- 
teristic shilly  -  shalying  attitude 
toward  the  Japanese  proposal  to  adopt  vigorous  measures.  It 
is,  however,  refreshing  to  note  that  the  Chinese  authorities 
have  at  last  awakened  to  their  inability  to  grapple  with  the 
situation  alone,  and  have  decided  to  act  in  unison  with  Japan 
for  the  common  weal  of  humanity." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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oric  cartoon  in  a  new  seltine. 
—  Thf  draiiliic  (London) 
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DELCASSE  BACK   IN   POWER 

THE  REAPPEARANCE  in  the  new  French  Cabinet  of 
a  minister  who  was  di-opt  only  five  or  six  years  ago  at 
the  request  of  Germany,  sets  people  wondering  whether 
the  new  French  Government  is  to  adopt  an  anti-German  policy. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Delcasse  was  Foreign  Minister 
during  the  Morocco  difficulty  with  Germany  and  was  dropt  from 

the  Cabinet  in  1905,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  whose  African 
policy  he  had  opposed.  This 
brilliant  diplomat  was  dis- 
missed without  much  regret 
on  the  part  of  the  contem- 
porary Paris  press,  altho 
London  papers  deplored  his 
removal.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing his  retirement  he  was 
styled  by  the  Matin  "  a  tact- 
less and  dangerous  minister. " 
He  had  placed  his  country  in 
"a  humiliating  position," 
declared  the  Steele  of  the 
same  date  ;  but  his  only  fault 
was  the  acceptance  of  the 
portfolio  in  the  first  in- 
stance, chimed  in  the  Au- 
rore.  He  deserved  his  fall  for 
truckling  to  the  democracy, 
declared  the  Action.  The 
Petite  Republique  exprest 
a  hope  that  his  methods 
would  "  disappear  with  him." 
The  Temps  justified  his  dis- 
missal on  the  ground  that  his 
policy  produced  "  irritation  in  Germany."  The  Gaulois  exprest 
its  sense  of  "  relief."  He  had  "  the  whole  world  against  him," 
declared  the  Figaro.  He  was  assailed  even  by  the  Radical 
Lanterne,  the  Eclair,  and  the  Humanite,  which  last  at  the 
present  moment,  however,  utters  a  lyric  strain  of  jubilation 
over  the  creation  of  a  new  Cabinet  in  which  he  takes  the  im- 
portant portfolio  of  Minister  of  Marine, 

Yet  Mr.  Delcasse,  according  to  the  current  English,  French, 
German,  and  Austrian  papers,  is  palpably  the  ablest  man  in  the 
Monis  Ministry,  which  the  Gaulois  (Paris)  thinks  will  perhaps 
"soon  seek  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Germany."  It  is  a  "mere 
ministry  of  remnants,"  of  men  who,  like  Delcasse,  have  been 
"dismissed  for  incapacity,"  exclaims  the  Autorite  (Paris). 
"  Inharmonious  incompetencies  "  is  the  term  applied  by  the 
Republique  Francaise  (Paris)  to  the  new  ministers,  who,  adds 
the  Lanterne,  can  not  be  expected  "  to  defend  the  lay  school 
and  fight  without  pity  against  the  religious  orders  "  "in  com- 
pany with  such  collaborators  as  Mr.  Delcasse,"  who  is  not  an 
extreme  Radical.  But  the  Aiirore  (Paris)  thinks  that  the 
ministry  "  is  perfectly  homogeneous  ;  a  Cabinet  of  conquerors." 
"  It  is  genuine  radicalism  "  that  has  come  into  power  "  to  bring 
about  fiscal  reforms  and  to  restore  to  the  disgusted  and  half- 
murdered  proletariat  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  the  Republic," 
ecstatically  cries  the  Humanite  (Paris).  The  Clerical  Soleil 
(Paris),  however,  ironically  rejoices  over  the  rise  of  a  ministry 
whose  absurd  combination  of  unfitnesses  insures  an  early 
downfall. 

The  German  newspapers  naturally  comment  on  the  return  to 
power  of  their  supposed  enemy,  and  the  semi-official  Koelnische 
Zeitung  guardedly  observes : 

"  The  French  press  have  remarked  that  in  Germany  some  ob- 
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French  Minister  of  Marine,  whose  ap- 
pointment the  Austrian  papers  think 
"bodes  no  good"  and  is  a  "  menace  to 
the  peace  of  Europe." 


jections  have  been  made  to  the  return  of  Mr.  Delcasse  .  .  .  but 
no  German  thinks  of  exerting  influence  upon  the  choice  of 
French  ministers.  If,  as  many  fear,  Mr.  Delcasse's  activity 
were  to  prove  detrimental  to  a  peaceful  policy,  we  should 
greatly  regret  it,  but  it  would  be  still  less  pleasant  for  the 
peace-loving  parties  in  France  than  for  Germany.  In  any  case 
we  can  calmly  wait  and  see  how  things  develop." 

"The  German  people  must  stand  ready,"  enigmatically  de- 
clares the  Post  (Berlin).  "  Mr.  Delcasse  is  a  program  in  him- 
self, altho  his  best  friend  and  companion  in  design,  Edward  of 
England,  is  dead." 

The  Austrian  papers  fulminate  against  Delcasse.  As  now 
placed  in  power  he  is  "  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe,"  de- 
clares the  Reichspost  (Vienna).  Mr.  Delcasse  "bodes  the 
Republic  no  good,"  is  the  opinion  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse 
(Vienna),  altho,  according  to  the  Tageblatt  (Vienna),  nothing 
proves  that  he  has  not  by  this  time  modified  "  his  hostile  views 
with  regard  to  Germany."  The  official  Fremdenblatt  (Vienna) 
tries  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  and  is  seconded  by  the 
Pester  Lloyd,  which  remarks : 

"  The  political  situation  has  been  so  completely  changed  since 
1905  that  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Delcasse  will 
again  take  up  the  thread  of  his  hostile  policy  toward  Berlin." 

The  English  press  are  generally  pleased  with  Delcasse's  re- 
turn. The  London  Times  thinks  his  particular  office  will  give 
him  enough  to  do  and  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  Thus  we  are 
told : 

"  M.  Delcasse's  return  to  office  brings  him  to  the  Ministry  of 
Marine.  He  is,  therefore,  concerned  now  not  directly  with  the 
policy  of  France,  but  with  the  means  of  giving  it  effect.  His 
presence  in  the  Cabinet  is  a  guaranty  against  a  recurrence  of 
the  discord  between  strategy  and  policy.  He  will  not  consent 
to  any  policy  which  to  carry  through  exceeds  the  power  of 
France,  and  he  will  not  consent  to  any  such  neglect  of  naval 
preparation  as  would  endanger  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  which  he  is  a  member." 

The  London  Spectator  echoes  this  opinion  with  regard  to 
"  the  strongest  personality  "  in  the  Cabinet,  the  "  excellent 
friend  to  Great  Britain,"  whose  appearance  on  the  scene  the 
London  Outlook  regards  as  "  the  best  feature  "  of  the  recent 
change  of  ministry.  As  the  London  Nation  has  admirably  put 
it: 

"  The  paradox  of  the  whole  position  lies  in  M.  Delcasse's  re- 
turn to  power.  He  comes  back  in  some  sense  the  symbol  of 
French  self-confidence,  which  failed  for  a  moment  when  Herr 


Brian 

Mardi  Gras! 


HIS    SADDEST    THOUGHT. 

"To  think  that 


I  should  be  buried  just  before  the 
— Humanite  (Paris). 


von  Billow  demanded  his  dismissal,  and  became  articulate  in 
the  recent  campaign  against  M.  Pichon.  .  .  .  For  Europe  and 
for  France  the  return  to  power  of  M.  Delcasse  is  an  event  of 
greater  moment  than  the  fall  of  M.  Briand.  He  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  policy  of  isolation  which  sought  to  build  up  around 
the  Central  Powers  a  network  of  counteracting  alliances  and 
understandings.  The  balance  of  power  is  no  longer  poised 
where  he  left  it.  The  resurrection  of  Turkey  is  the  first  great 
new  fact.  The  new  cordiality  of  Russia  and  Germany  is  the 
second.  The  perception  in  this  country  of  the  risks  of  any  mili- 
tary convention  with  a  Continental  Power  and  the  universal 
malaise  under  the  burden  of  armaments  which  M.  Delcasse's 
policy  did  so  much  to  augment  form  the  third."— Trans tottana 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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BARONESS   VON  SUTTNER  ON   OUR 
PEACE  COMMISSION 


United  States  '  means  business. '  State  Secretary  Knox,  in  the 
name  of  his  Government,  has  communicated  to  the  Court  of 
The  Hague  the  peace  schemes  of  the  President.  President  Taft 
has  Kiven  his  opinion  that  the  limiting  phrase,  '  excepting-  the 

/C  BOUT  the  most  practical  and  hopeful  stroke  that  has  been      hono'"  ^nd  vital  interests  of  either  party  are  concerned,'  shall 

/\  ^  , ,      •  1  ]  .     .       be  expunged  from  the  arbitration  proposal.     In  other  words, 

/-\      made  lately  in  the  great  world-wide  crusade  against      ^^^^^^^^  ^^  th^  international  peace  tribunal  shall  be  made  obli- 

-*•     -*-  war  is  President  Taft's    appointment  of  our   Peace      gatory.     This  has  been  considered  by  many  pacifists  to  be  the 

Commission,  says  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner  in  the  Deutsche      ultimate  object  of  their  agitation,  but  now,  for  the  first  time, 

we  see  it  demanded  by  the  head  of  a  State 
in  whose  hand  lies  the  offering  and  accept- 
ing of  treaties." 


Revue  (Stuttgart).  The  Baroness  wrote 
the  book  that  moved  the  Czar  to  call  the 
first  Hague  Peace  Conference,  and  she  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  several 
years  ago.  She  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  most  of  the  Peace  Conferences  of 
Europe,  as  delegate  of  the  Austrian  Society 
of  Peace  Lovers,  and  edits  a  bright  little 
Pacifist  journal  published  at  Dresden.  She 
is  a  personal  friend  of  Andrew  Carnegie, 
whose  labors  in  the  cause  of  world  peace 
she  warmly  praises  in  the  present  article, 
especially  his  subscription  of  $10,000,000 
for  the  work  of  the  Peace  Commission, 
which  was  authorized  last  year  by  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  objects  of  the  Commis3ion 
Baroness  von  Suttner  recalls  with  approba- 
tion, namely,  to  call  the  attention  of  other 
Powers  to  the  heavy  war-burden  laid  on  the 
people  and  the  calamitous  character  of 
war — evils  to  be  met  only  by  an  interna- 
tional compact  of  peace.  The  means  there- 
to, says  the  program  set  forth  by  Congress, 
lie  in  the  founding  of  an  international 
tribunal  with  full  power  to  decide  the  dis- 
putes between  governments  without  re- 
course to  arms.  The  president  of  the  Com- 
mission is  Senator  Elihu  Root,  and  associ- 
ated with  him  are  Andrew  D.  White, 
Charlemagne  Tower,  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
the  presidents  of  Harvard,  Columbia,  and 
other  universities,  and  several  State  gover- 
nors. President  Taft's  desire  for  arbitration  of  all  disputes  has 
drawn  a  warm  response  from  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  has  been  indorsed  by  the  London 
Times  and  other  leading  British  organs.    The  Baroness  says : 

"  It  is  evident  that  now,  according  to  the  Yankee  phrase,  the 


BARONESS    VON    SUTTNER, 


Who  says  that  President  Taft's  Goveni- 
xnent  "  means  business'  in  furthering  a 
world-wide  crusade  against  war. 


This  writer  proceeds  to  point  to  further 
evidence  that  the  United  States  is  in  earn- 
est about  the  peace  movement.  This,  she 
says,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  President 
Taft  has  proposed  the  removal  of  the  last 
obstacle  to  an  international  arbitration 
code.  So  far  the  proposals  for  arbitration 
recommended  recourse  to  the  tribunal  at 
The  Hague,  excepting  when  the  Govern- 
ments concerned  felt  that  national  honor 
and  national  life  were  at  stake  in  the  dis- 
pute between  two  nations.  On  this  point 
the  Baroness  indorses  the  downright  and 
courageous  policy  of  our  President,  and  we 
read : 

"  The  battle  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
world  [on  a  peace  footing],  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  the  undertakings  of  the  peace 
movement,  like  all  other  battles,  demands 
both  ardent  enthusiasm  and  material  means. 
The  cost  in  money  may  be  less  than  that 
of  Krupp  artillery  and  20,000-ton  Dread- 
noughts, but  still  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished without  money  sacrifice.  Propa- 
ganda, for  example,  costs  money." 

Mr.  Carnegie,  realizing  this  fact,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  grant  of  Congress, 
$10,000,  was  too  little,  and  hence  his  gift. 
As  the  Baroness  says : 


"  Ten  thousand  dollars  to  endow  a  corpo- 
ration entrusted  with  such  a  mighty  task! 
This    seemed  to  our   friend    Andrew    Car- 
negie somewhat  too  small  a  sum,  and  he  went  a  step  further 
and  made  a  foundation  of  ten  millions. 

"  Even  this  is  trifling,  dust  in  the  balance  when  we  consider 
the  price  to  be  paid  in  purchasing  peace,  and  especially  insig- 
nificant if  we  compare  the  sums  which  are  swallowed  up  in 
war,  but  $10,000 — you  couldn't  even  build  a  Dreadnought  with 


MADE    IN    CHINA. 

Suggested  design  for  the  fortlicoming  Vancouver  exhibition. 

—  ^'ancouv^•r  Province. 


RKCiPRorm-. 

The  Moose — "That's  all  right,  my  dear  fellow.  I  knew  it  was  only 
your  chaff  when  you  talked  of  swallowing  me:  and  of  course  I,  too, 
never  thought  seriously  of  swallowing  you."      — Punch  (London). 
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it.  For  the  expenses  attending-  not  merely  war,  but  war  prep- 
arations, mount  up  much  higher.  Take  these  statistics,  for 
instance :  for  the  last  decade  the  cost  of  the  German  fleet  was 
from  $30,000,000  to  $90,000,000  and  the  total  naval  expenditure 
for  the  whole  of  that  period  mounted  up  to  $700,000,000." 

After  speaking  in  admiring  terms  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  munifi- 
cence, this  enthusiastic  pacifist  quotes  the  words  of  Secretary 
Knox  to  the  effect  that  "  the  peace  movement  has  passed  beyond 
the  stage  of  theory  into  that  of  practise,"  and  she  proceeds: 

"The  Government  of  a  powerful  State  has  officially  set  itself 
before  the  world  as  promoter  of  a  peace  federation  between 
the  nations.  This  attitude  is  likely  to  have  positive  results  in 
the  treaties  and  undertakings  of  other  Governments. 

"  That  many  obstacles  and  much  opposition,  active  and  pas- 
sive, will  be  encountered  in  this  peace  movement  lies  in  the 
nature  of  things.  The  Powers  who  refuse  to  recognize  the 
peace  organizations  of  the  civilized  world  and  are  resolved  to 
hold  to  the  system  of  unlimited  sovei-eign  domination  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  say,  'It  is  very  fine,  but  quite  imprac- 
ticable '  in  reference  to  peace  plans.  They  were,  however, 
understood  to  mean  :  '  We  will  not  support  them.'  But  many 
will  no  longer  decline.  When  once  two  great  Powers,  such  as 
North  America  and  England,  or  several  lesser  Powers,  such  as 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark,  unite  in  a  peace  allianoe, 
the  following  suit  on  the  part  of  the  rest  is  merely  a  matter 
of  time.  The  refractory  opposition  of  sovereign  governments 
will  at  least  be  given  up  as  soon  as  their  veiled  '  We  will  not ' 
/s  drowned  in  the  unfaltering  shout  of  the  laboring  masses, 
'  We  will  I'"— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT  THE  YOUNG  TURKS  HAVE  DONE 
IN  TWO  YEARS 

A  CHEERFUL  and  optimistic  view  of  the  progress  made 
.  by  Turkey  after  two  years  of  constitutional  liberty  is 
*-  taken  by  Mr.  Noel  Buxton,  the  well-known  Eastern 
traveler,  author  of  "Europe  and  the  Turks,"  in  an  article  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London).  While  shrinking 
from  a  decision  of  the  question  whether  there  might  be  "  a  bet- 
ter alternative  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment," he  plainly  shows  that  many  practical  reforms  have 
been  effected ;  that  trade  and  the  personal  security  of  foreign 
travelers  have  been  promoted,  and  life  and  happiness  among  the 
general  population  safeguarded.  Abdul  Hamid  was  wont  to 
employ  agents  to  set  one  religious  section  of  his  subjects  against 
the  other.  It  is  "  to  the  credit  of  the  Young  Turks  "  that  "  the 
internecine  feud  "  between  Turks  and  Bulgarians  and  between 
Kurds  and  Armenians,  which  "  led  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
Hamidian  epoch  to  a  death-roll  of  200  per  month,"  has  died  out. 
More  than  this,  complete  religious  toleration  has  been  secured 
by  the  enactments  of  the  Turkish  Parliament,  and  we  read: 

"  The  cessation  of  the  Turko-Bulgarian  feud  has  not  merely 
produced  a  diminished  death-roll.  It  has  gone  with  positive 
results  also.  The  vexed  question  of  the  churches,  it  was 
thought  by  many  Europeans,  would  be  found  impossible  to 
settle  without  further  bloodshed  ;  and  on  a  recent  visit  to  the 
baiTacks  at  Constantinople  I  found  both  Jews  and  Christians  in 
the  ranks.  To-day  Christian  officers  are  being  trained.  But 
success  will  demand  a  fairer  proportion  of  the  various  races. 
The  insignificant  influence  of  the  Christian  element  in  one 
barrack  which  I  saw  was  markedly  indicated  when  the  Moham- 
medans, in  their  khaki  uniforms,  fell  upon  their  knees  for  the 
sunset  prayer.  There  must  be  no  sense  of  subordination  for 
the  non-Moslem.  It  is,  however,  a  boast  eagerly  made  by  the 
Turkish  officers  that  the  parents  of  Christian  recruits  write  to 
tell  them  how  their  sons  wish  their  term  of  service  wit|i  the 
regiment  to  be  extended. " 

Indeed,  the  most  practical  of  all  the  reforms  in  Turkey  has 
been  that  of  the  Army.  The  Turkish  Army  two  years  or  more 
ago  was  a  brave  but  cruel  and  half-disciplined  body  of  religious 
fanatics,  mostly  acting  on  the  Moslem  motto,  "  Mohammed  or 
Death."     But  now,  we  are  told,  after  centuries  during  which 


Christians  and  Jews  were  not  tolerated  in  the  ranks,  things  are 
changed,  and  this  union  of  Christians,  Jews,  and  Turks  in  one 
army  of  the  State  is  the  best  promise  hitherto  given  of  national 
harmony  in  Turkey. 

"  To  do  them  justice,  the  Turks  do  not  claim  to  have  settled 
the  questions  of  education  or  trade.  Their  one  subject  of  boast 
is  the  Army.  If  they  can  induce  the  Christians  and  the  Jews 
to  take  a  pride  in  bearing  arms  for  the  State,  the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing a  sense  of  unity  as  it  were  by  force  will  be  amply 
justified." 

Freedom  of  travel  over  Turkey  is  now  declared  to  be  more 
complete  than  it  is  in  Russia.  The  police  have  been  reformed, 
and  especially  has  this  improvement  been  realized  by  those  en- 
gaged in  provincial  trade  from  a  city  center.  This  kind  of 
liberty,  he  assures  us,  "  is  immensely  enlarged,"  and  adds: 

"  Whereas  formerly  no  one  might  leave  his  district  without 
permission,  he  is  now  at  liberty  to  travel  where  he  likes,  and 
the  railways  are  crowded  with  passengers.  This  is  not  only  a 
relief  from  personal  restraint,  but  an  immense  advantage  to 
commerce.  Every  European  who  does  business  with  native 
traders  has  occasion  to  observe  the  eflTects  of  this  freedom  ;  for 
instance,  the  merchant  who  had  boi-rowed  money  to  enlarge  his 
trade  was  formerly  unable  to  collect  his  debts,  or  renew  orders, 
from  his  clients,  from  the  mere  inability  to  go  and  see  them; 
all  this  is  now  changed,  and  the  i-esult  is  a  benefit  not  to  be 
depreciated." 

The  same  is  to  be  said  with  regard  to  liberty  of  speech.  It 
was  principally  through  the  inquisitions  of  spies  that  Abdul 
Hamid  found  a  pretext  for  "  decimating  the  Bulgarian  Church." 
But  now : 

"  At  the  English  Quaker  mission  at  Stamboul,  many  Turks 
now  attend  the  open  debates  held  upon  religious  and  specula- 
tive subjects.  There  is  a  keen  spirit  of  inquiry  displayed,  and 
even  Mohammedan  Hojas  may  be  found  discussing  the  merits 
of  Christianity  with  Armenians  and  Greeks.  So  long  as  the 
Koran  is  not  mentioned,  the  Bible  is  eagerly  examined.  These 
conferences, -in  which  men  of  such  diverse  views  take  part,  are 
becoming  so  popular  that  a-  larger  hall  is  needed,  and  indeed 
no  object  of  happier  omen  for  the  Ottoman  State  could  be  found. 
A  common  platform  is  not  easily  devised  for  people  who  have 
for  so  long  lived  at  enmity.  Well-wishers  of  the  people  of  the 
Near  East  may  find  here  the  most  perfect  object  for  their 
charity,  for  the  new  hall,  if  funds  are  forthcoming,  will 
definitely  serve  to  appease  the  ingrained  hatreds  of  the  past." 

With  this  liberty  of  speech  and  discussion  has  come  a  liberty 
of  the  press,  we  are  told,  as  evidenced  by  the  boldness  of  the 
Kaleni'ti  comic  political  cartoons  and  the  multiplication  of 
political  newspapers.  The  permanency  of  the  new  regime  in 
Turkey  is  not  likely  to  be  threatened  by  the  problems  which 
the  Parliament  is  trying  to  solve.  Every  imperial  government 
has  the  same  difficulties,  yet  the  stability  of  Germany,  Austria, 
or  Russia  has  never  been  discust  so  lightly  as  men  undertake 
to  discuss  the  condition  of  Turkey.     Hence  we  read : 

"  Were  the  Turks  never  so  experienced  and  wise,  they  would 
still  have  before  them  a  task  of  unparalleled  difficulty.  They 
have  to  deal  with  hatreds  toward  themselves,  and  of  one  section 
toward  another,  which  have  lasted  for  centuries,  and  to  allay 
which  would  pass  the  wit  of  any  European  Colonial  Office. 
Whether  they  should  move  fast  or  slow ;  whether  they  should 
attempt  a  centralized  system  giving  equality  after  the  French 
model,  or  seek  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people  by  conferring- 
powers  of  local  autonomy  ;  whether  they  should  unite  the  people 
in  one  kind  of  school,  or  permit  local  differences  to  find  expres- 
sion in  a  variety  of  schools,  hospitals,  and  clubs;  whether  edu- 
cation should  be  brought  under  Government  or  left  for  separate 
communities  to  provide ;  whether  the  rivalry  of  various  sects 
can  be  diverted  to  competition  of  trade  and  of  charitable  works 
— all  these  are  problems  which  have  presented  themselves,  for 
instance,  to  the  Austrian  Government  in  Bosnia,  and  have  not 
on  the  whole  been  decided  theoretically  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  selected  by  the  Turks.  Many  of  the  charges  brought 
by  the  Christians,  and  even  by  Europeans,  against  the  Govern- 
ment are  charges  which  would  inevitably  fall  to  the  lot  of  Aus- 
tria or  any  other  European  imperial  government." 


NINE  LOST   MINUTES 

AT  MIDNIGHT  on  March  J  I,  nine  French  minutes  went 
/-\  for  nothing,  and  then  for  the  first  time  it  became  possi- 
-*•  -^  ble  to  adopt  a  uniform  time  system  throughout  Europe, 
Russia  only  excluded.  The  only  obstacle  to  a  systematic  zone- 
system  of  time,  such  as  that  long 
in  use  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  the  persistent  adherence  of 
the  French  to  their  own  "  na- 
tional "  meridian — that  of  Paris 
— after  other  European  nations 
had  adopted  that  of  Greenwich, 
England.  The  Greenwich  time- 
standard  is  the  basis  of  our 
present  system,  so  that  uniform 
time-belts  now  exist  over  the 
United  States  and  Europe, 
each  differing  by  exactly  one 
hour  from  the  next  one.  The 
new  time-standard  was  legally 
adopted  in  France  on  February 
13  by  the  ratification  by  the 
Senate  of  the  bill  to  that  effect 
already  passed  by  the  Chamber. 
It  went  into  effect  on  March  11, 
on  which  day  at  midnight  all 
French  clocks  were  stopt  for 
nine  minutes  and  twenty  sec- 
onds. Says  Camille  Flammar- 
ion,  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Herald  from  Juvisy  Ob- 
servatory, Paris: 


"  This  decision,  which  comes 
as  the  denouement  of  a  discus- 
sion which  lasted  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  an  event 

of  the  highest  importance.  It  causes  rejoicing  among  astrono- 
meis,  who  up  to  the  present  have  been  forced  to  reduce  their 
observations  to  Greenwich  time,  and  inversely,  those  in  Green- 
wich time  to  Paris  time,  an  annoying  complication,  all  the 
more  useless  because  it  would  seem  logical  for  the  science  of 
the  universe  to  be  based  on  one  universal  time 

'•  While  for   several  thousand   years   each   country  reckoned 
time  in  its  own  way,  the  discovery  and  application  of  means  of 
rapid     communica- 
tion modified  man-     |  ,/«i„««»::."."'  „  y  .   '     •"     m     w     v     xi     >;« 
ners    and   customs 
and,    by    bringing 
the  various  peoples 
into  closer  relation 
with     each    other, 
made  it   necessary 
to   reduce    the  en- 
cumbering    multi- 
plicity of  measures 
of  time.  ' 

'•  The  problem  is 
complex,  since,  as 
a  matter  of  fact, 
theie  are  in  nature 
just  as  many  differ- 
ent times  as  there 
are  localities  situ- 
ated longitudinally 
around  the  world. 
At  no  matter  what 
moment,  each  hour 
of  the  day  or  night 
exists  at  one  point 
or  another  of  the 
terrestrial  sphere. 


DISTRIBl'TION    OF    THE   HOUR    Br,I.l\S 


''  It  is  not  generally  noticed  what  a  slight  distance  only  is 
needed  to  bring  about  a  notable  difference  in  time.  For  ex- 
ample, the  inhabitants  of  Vincennes  have  not  exactly  the  same 
time  as  those  of  Auteuil.  The  difference  amounts  to  more  than 
half  a  minute,  the  midday  sun  taking  thirty-seven  seconds  to 

cross  the  French  capital  from  east  to  west 

"  If  we  wished  our  watches  to  mark  the  exact  time  always  we 

would  have  to  set  the  hands  back- 
ward and  forward  as  we  went 
from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the 
Tuileries  or  from  the  Opera 
to  the  Madeleine,  or,  in  other 
words,  according  as  the  direction 
of  our  walk  was  from  west  to 
east  or  inversely. 

"  The  simplest  way  is  evi- 
dently to  correct  too  movable 
nature  and  substitute  a  conven- 
tional measure  of  time  based  on 
an  invariable  unit.  With  a  view 
to  solving  this  delicate  problem, 
an  international  congress  met  at 
Washington  in  1884,  and  it  was 
decided  to  divide  the  360  degrees 
of  the  earth's  circumference 
longitudinally  into  twenty-four 
time-belts  of  15  degrees,  each 
marking  one  hour. 

**  As  a  point  of  departure  for 
this  system  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  was  taken  because  it 
is  the  one  generally  used  in  as- 
tronomical calculations.  By  this 
method  the  time  at  every  point 
in  each  belt  is  that  of  the  me- 
ridian which  passes  through  its 
center.  In  each  belt  everj- 
watch  and  clock  should  be  ex- 
actly one  hour  faster  than  those 
of  the  neighboring  belt  on  the 
west  and  one  hour  slower  than 
those  of  its  eastern  neighbor. 

"  Europe   is  divided  into  three 
such  belts.     That  of  Greenwich, 
which  includes  England,  France, 
Spain,  Morocco,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  corresponds  to  the  time 
of  Western  Europe.     Central  European  time,  sixty  minutes  in 
advance  of  that  of  Greenwich,  is  that  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy.    Eastern  European  time,  two  hours 
in  advance  of  Greenwich  time,  is  used  in  Rumania,  Turkey,  etc. 
'•  In  the  United  States  eastern  standard  time  is  five  hours 
behind  Greenwich  time.     It  is  the  time  reckoned  in  New  York. 
Central  standard  time  is  six  hours  behind  Greenwich.     Moun- 
tain standard  time 
and    Pacific  stand- 
ard   time    are    re- 
spectively      seven 
and     eight     hours 
behind.         France, 
however,    did    not 
subscribe     to     the 
Washington    inter- 
national      conven- 
tion.   She  adhered 
faithfully     to    the 
meridian  of  Paris, 
historically  sacred. 
.'■  The  above  chart 
shows  how  time  is 
reckoned    at   pres- 
ent  in  the  various 
countries.  The  new 
organization      will 
modify  it  for,  while 
the  attempts  made 
in  the  last  quarter 
of   a     century     to 
conquer  the  resist- 
.^lUiUND  THK  woHi.i).  ance  of  the  Govem- 

— From  the  Ne\v  York  Hrrai'l.  ment     have     been 


HOW  THE  DAV  OF  1911  WILL  BE  COUNTED. 

The  world's  clock  regulated  from  Greenwich. 

— From  the  London  Uplten 
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each  trip  of  the  bucket  out  of  the  hole,  after  I 
had  standardized  the  method  in  this  manner,  it 
required  only  2.21  minutes,  or  a  reduction  of 
almost  one-half. 

"  The  study  which  has  been  given  to  scientific 
efficiency  has  demonstrated  many  things.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  found  that  in  one  kind  of 
labor  in  order  to  be  most  efficient  a  man  must 
have  27  units  of  rest  for  every  100  that  he  works. 
I  tell  my  men  when  there  is  nothing  for  them  to 
do,  to  sit  down  and  rest.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  most  efficient  load  for  a  shovel  is  213^  pounds, 
and  that  in  carrying  weights,  92  pounds  is  the 
proper  amount.  This  was  the  weight  which  I 
set  for  brick  carriers  to  handle  and  had  '  pack- 
ets '  designed  to  carry  this  weight. 
vain  up  to  the  present,  the  change  has  now  been  decided  upon  "  In  wall  work  I  use  what  I  call  non-stooping  scaffolds  for  the 

by  law.     The  entente  cordiale  has  had  perhaps  something  to  do      bricklayers.      I  find  that  a  man  will  do  better  and  quicker  work 


.jLii     Miiii', ;     OILING    TRUCKS. 

Which  required  two  men  half  an  hour  per  car. 


with  this  happy  result,  which  certainly  is  a 
sign  of  progress  in  all  international  relations. " 


THE  NEW  ERA  OF 
"EFFICIENCY" 

THE  METHODS  of  the  "  efficiency  ex- 
pert "  have  an  admirer  in  Bailey  Mil- 
lard, who  contributes  to  The  Techni- 
cal World  Magazine  (Chicago,  March)  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Raise  Wages  and  Cut  Costs." 
Mr.  Millard  believes  that  in  what  he  calls 
"  the  science  of  efficiency"  we  have  a  "  big, 
vital,  and  tremendously  important  subject." 
He  gives  credit  for  the  introduction  of  these 
methods  to  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  formerly 
chief  engineer  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Works, 
who  has  been  called  "  the  Father  of  Effi- 
ciency. "  The  first  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  his  methods  was  made  in  the  later  '80's, 
but  they  have  been  widely  takeh  up  only  with- 
in the  last  year  or  so.  Taylor  introduced  the 
idea  of  "  standardizing  "  work— finding  out  in 
exactly  what  way  it  could  be  done  most  quickly 
and  best — and  then  requiring  that  it  should 
always  be  done  in  just  this  way.  He  devised 
the  "  differential  system "  by  which  pay  is 
graduated  according  to  the  ability  of  the  workman  to  approach 
the  standard.  These  are  now  familiar  ideas.  One  of  the  latest 
of  the  "  efficiency  men "  is  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  whose  in- 
teresting "  motion  studies "  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  these  columns.  Of  him  Mr.  Millard 
says : 

"  He  takes  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
bridges  and  other  structures  and  produces  marvel- 
ous results  from  his  methods  of  labor  manage- 
ment, based  on  what  he  calls  his  '  motion  studies,' 
made  in  his  own  actual  experience  in  various 
trades  he  has  learned  and  also  from  accurate 
observations  of  the  work  of  others.  Mr.  Gil- 
breth uses  stereoscopic  views  of  various  opera- 
tions showing  the  men  how  the  work  should  be 
done.  Beside  these  he  has  books  of  details  for 
them  to  study." 

Mr.  Gilbreth  is  quoted  as  outlining  his  own 
idea  in  these  words : 

"  On  one  occasion  I  had  to  drive  a  lot  of  piles 
in  quicksand.  I  wanted  to  get  the  work  done  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  I  raised  the  pay.  of  all  the 
men  25  cents  a  day,  from  $1.75  to  $2,  with  the 
understanding  that  in  return  they  were  to  do  the 
work  in  the  manner  I  described  to  them.  Then  I 
employed  a  boy  at  $11  a  week  to  stand  on  the 
bank  with  a  stop  watch  and  a  pencil  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  work  done  by  each  gang.  Where 
the  work  had  previously  required  4.28  minutes  for 


where  he  is  not  compelled  to  stoop  over  to 
lay  brick.  Also  I  have  my  brick  '  packet ' 
placed  in  a  handy  position  by  a  cheap  man, 
so  that  the  bricklayer  need  waste  no  time. 
I  have  taught  men  how  to  pick  up  brick  and 
mortar  with  both  hands  at  the  same  time  in- 
stead of  using  one  at  a  time  as  most  of  them 
formerly  did. 

"  The  care  of  the  health  of  men  has  been 
one  of  my  studies.  I  don't  believe  in  the  old 
driving  and  sweating  system.  I  believe  in 
the  new  non-perspiring  way,  advocated  by 
Taylor,  of  whom  I  am  a  close  disciple.  The 
drive  or  military  system  is  going  out.  Instead 
of  that  we  are  introducing  the  more  humane, 
the  more  practical,  and  the  more  economical 
method  of  rewarding  a  man  for  good  work 
and  not  making  a  shirking,  cringing  time- 
server  of  him.  Yes,' men  must  be  well  fed 
and  well  rested.  I  find  it  cheaper  to  feed 
them  free  rather  than  to  let  them  eat  at 
boarding-houses. " 

One  of  Mr.  Gilbreth's  methods,  where  gangs 
of  different  races  are  at  work,  is  to  tell  the 
foreman  that  the  flag  of  the  nationality  ma- 
king the  best  record  will  be  floated  from  the 
highest  part  of  the  structure : 


THE    ■p'ATHER    OF    EFFICIENCY 


Frederick  W.  Taylor,  who  introduced 
the  idea  of  standardizing  labor. 


"  The  Swedes  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
and  soon  their  pride  of  country  was  gratified 
by  the  flying  of  the  Swedish  flag  above  the 
workers.  The  Russians  then  bent  to  the  work 
and  soon  their  flag  displaced  that  of  the  Swedes.  For  some 
time  the  record  of  the  Irishmen  was  low,  but,  with  dogged 
determination,  they  set  to  work  to  raise  it  and  finally  did  so ; 


iilubtruiions  with  this  article  used  by  courtesy  uf  '■  Tiie  Teclinic;il  World  Mitguziue,'' 
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and  when  their  big  green  banner,  with  its  harp  emblem, 
floated  high  above  the  bridge  their  foreman  swelled  out  his 
chest  and  broke  forth  in  this  piece  of  Irish  sunburstry : 

"  '  Ah,  me  b'ys !  There's  the  flag  of  Erin.  Keep  up  yer  licks 
and  don't  let  onny  domned  Protestant  pull  it  down!' 

"And  they  didn't." 

He  also  uses  the  flag  system  in  house-building  to  show  that 
the  gang  on  a  particular  house  made  the  best  record  on  the 
previous  day.  He  offers  prizes  to  his  men  for  suggestions  as 
to  the  best  manner  of  doing  a  given  job.     We  read  further : 

"  Efficiency  experts  declare  that  in  their  scheme  of  standard- 
izing and  subdividing  the  work  after  carefully  planning  it  out 
the  responsibility  does  not  rest  merely  upon  the  man  in  charge, 
but  in  the  same  ratio  down  to  the  poorest  paid  worker.  They 
say  that  the  planning  should  be  done  by  the  highest  intelli- 
gence, and  that  the  workman  should  not  only  be  provided  with 
every  facility  for  actual  production,  but  that  he  should  be  made 
to  think,  too.  They  keep  a  sharp  lookout  all  the  while  to  see 
that  the  man  fits  the  job  in  each  case.  In  a  textile  plant  where 
efficiency  methods  were  being  introduced  the  expert  found  that 
the  output  of  the  room  in  which  repairs  were  made  to  faulty 
bolts  of  cloth  was  altogether  too  small. 

"  He  discovered  that  a  trucker  named  O'Brien  was  paid  $1.10 
a  day  for  gathering  up  the  bolts  needing  such  repairs  and  taking 
them  to  the  repair-room.  O'Brien  was  in  the  habit  of  tumbling 
these  bolts  upon  the  floor  in  a  heap,  after  which  he  would  go 
day-dreaming  about  the  place.  When  a  girl  ran  out  of  work 
she  had  to  go  to  the  pile  and  pull  over  the  bolts  until  she  found 
one  of  the  kind  upon  which  she  was  operating.  All  the  girls 
did  this  and  it  wasted  their  time. 

"  '  I  want  a  five-dollar  man  to  take  the  place  of  Trucker 
O'Brien,'  said  the  efficiency  man  to  the  superintendent. 

"  '  What !'  cried  that  official,  aghast  at  the  request.  '  A  five- 
dollar  man  to  do  trucking?  ' 

"  '  That's  exactly  what  I  want,'  said  the  expert,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way.  '  The  intelligence  of  everybody  in  the  room  is 
subjected  to  the  O'Brien  intelligence.  We  need  a  five-dollar 
intelligence  that  can  sort  out  the  bolts  and  deliver  them  quickly 
and  properly  to  the  girls.' 

"  The  five-dollar  man  was  put  in  the  place  and  the  change  re- 
sulted in  a  great  saving  to  the  factory. 

"  '  I  think  I  have  found  the  reason  for  the  very  great  ineffi- 
ciency that  exists  in  American  plants,'  said  Harrington  Emer- 
son, who  since  leaving  the  Santa  Fe  has  been  working  to  reduce 
cost  and  improve  labor  conditions  in  several  industrial  concerns. 
'  It  is  the  cumulative  effect  of  small  inefficiencies  on  an  end 
result.  For  instance,  you  have  a  printing-press  and  a  poor 
operator  on  it  on  black  work  turning  out  800  good  sheets  out  of 
a  possible  thousand  and  the  other  200  are  spoiled.  Now  if  you 
had  a  poor  press  capable  of  turning  out  only  800  sheets  and  that 
man  was  working  on  it,  the  combination  of  poor  man  and  poor 
machine  would  run  the  result  down  to  600  good  sheets.  Then 
if  you  should  invite  in  a  scientific  manager  he  would  say  :  "  You 
have  to  improve  your  press  and  train  that  man  so  that  he  will 
know  how  to  operate  it,  and  get  900  good  sheets  out  of  his 
thousand. " 

"  *  After  you  have  done  this,  say  that  you  put  your  press 
on  color  work  and  have  to  print  each  sheet  four  times  to 
get  four  colors.  You  get  90  per  cent,  good  sheets  out  of  each 
impression  and  the  end  result  is  that  you  have  only  640  sheets 
out  of  the  thousand.  So  that  while  the  individual  element  for 
each  impression  represented  by  that  90  per  cent,  is  very  high 
the  end  would  be  only  64  per  cent.' 

"  Mr.  Emerson's  point  was  that  in  this  case  the  efliiciency  of 
the  man  and  the  machine  should  be  still  further  increased. 

"  Prejudice  against  innovation,  the  fixt  habit  and  desire  of 
master  minds  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  same  old  way,  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  efficiency.  Charles  B. 
Going,  who  gave  such  valuable  testimony  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  its  rate  hearing,  pointed  this  out  when 
he  referred  to  the  testimony  of  Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  justifying 
the  extremely  low  average  made  by  freight-cars  in  the  United 
States— 21'r;  miles  a  day.  To  'prove'  his  point  Mr.  Ramsey 
quoted  as  a  typical  case  the  coal  shipments  passing  through 
St.  Louis,  in  which  it  regularly  took  13  days  to  move  a  car 
75  miles  —  proof,  one  would  think,  of  appallingly  wasteful 
methods. 

"  '  Mr.  Ramsey's  argument,'  said  Mr.  Going,  '  was  that,  as  it 
took  this  time,  this  time  was  necessary.  The  argument  of  the 
efficiency  engineer  would  be  if  it  took  this  time  something 
must  be  wrong. '     And  of  course  something  was  wrong. " 


A   MACHINE  TO    BLOW  GLASS 

IN  THE  days  not  long  ago  when  all  glass  had  to  be  blown 
by  hand  and  mouth,  the  blowing  of  ordinary  window- 
_  glass  required  labor  of  the  highest  skill.  The  blowers, 
by  refusing  to  teach  the  art  to  more  than  a  very  few,  raised 
wages  abnormally,  and  even  in  some  cases,  it  is  asserted, 
drove  the  factory  owners  into  bankruptcy.  But  now  the  old 
foe  of  the  unions — machinery — is  changing  all  this.  Already, 
we  are  told  by  E.    Justus   Miller,  in    The  American  Machin- 


Cuiirtesy  of  "The  Ariierii.iii  ^lalhini^t.'' 

GLASS    ROLLER    COMPLETELY    BLOWN',    READY     FOR    SEVERING. 

After  years  of  experiment,  human  skill  has  been  replaced  by  a 
machine  for  this  work. 

ist  (New  York,  March  2),  about  two-thirds  of  the  window- 
glass  made  is  machine-blown.  The  glass,  as  in  the  old  manu- 
facture by  hand,  is  made  into  a  huge  cylinder  or  "roller," 
which  is  then  split  lengthwise  and  flattened  out  after  being 
softened  again  by  heat.  This  is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  a 
new  machine  in  which  a  sheet  of  glass  is  drawn  directly  from 
a  tankful  of  the  molten  material,  but  this  method  has  not  yet 
been  perfected. 

Mr.  Miller  tells  us  that  in  the  machine  now  generally  in  use, 
there  are  two  furnaces,  each  provided  with  a  shallow  pot  of 
fire-clay  into  which  melted  glass  is  ladled.  While  a  cylinder  of 
glass  is  being  drawn  from  one  pot,  the  waste  glass,  now  hard- 
ened, is  being  melted  in  the  other.  The  blowpipe  used  is 
mounted  on  a  carriage  controlled  by  cables  from  hydraulic  cylin- 
ders, and  the  movement  of  these  carriages  and  the  supply  of 
air  to  the  blowpipe  are  entirely  controlled  by  a  single  operator. 
When  the  pot  has  been  filled,  the  operator  lowers  the  carriage 
until  the  blowpipe-head  enters  the  molten  glass  and  then  he 
turns  on  the  air  very  carefully  until  a  bubble  appears.  Turning 
on  the  air  too  suddenly  is  likely  to  blow  through  the  glass  and 
spoil  the  whole  potful.  The  carriage  is  then  started  slowly  up- 
ward, and  the  glass  begins  to  bulge  out,  forming  first  a  neck 
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like  that  of  a  bottle,  and  then  the  desired  cylinder, 
in  substance : 


We  read, 


"  From  the  time  the  neck  is  formed  until  the  cylinder  is 
drawn,  there  must  be  a  gradual  and  scarcely  perceptible  increase 
in  the  air-supply  and  speed  of  drawing,  on  account  of  the  vary- 
ing condition  of  the  air-pressure  and  temperature  of  the  glass. 
When  the  cylinder  is  drawn  to  full  length  and  ready  to  be 
severed  from  the  pot,  this  is  done  by  shutting  off  the  air-supply 
and  then  pressing  a  sharp-pointed  rod,  slightly  dampened  on 
the  point,  against  the  neck  just  formed ;  a  crack  is  started 
which,  by  suddenly  increasing  the  drawing  speed,  is  made  to 
extend  clear  around  the  neck,  thus  severing  the  cylinder  from 
the  pot. 

"  The  cylinder  is  now  taken  down  and  laid  on  horses,  to  be 
cut  in  suitable  lengths   for  flattening.     The  two  rounded  and 


A    TEST    OF    SKiNALS    F(»U    lilt  .li-FJ>Vl.KS. 

Glass-ball  aviation  signals  as  seen  from  the  first  platform  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  189  feet  from  the  ground. 

rough  ends  are  capped  off  and  the  cylinder  cut  into  lengths  de- 
sired, depending  upon  the  size  of  the  sheets  into  which  the 
glass  is  to  be  cut  after  flattening.  These  short  lengths  of 
cylinder  are  then  placed  on  other  horses,  to  be  cracked  open 
lengthwise.  This  is  done  by  using  a  long,  heated  rod  followed 
by  a  moistened,  sharp-pointed  rod. 

"  Being  split,  the  cylinders  are  taken  to  the  flattening  oven 
where,  after  being  gradually  heated  almost  to  the  collapsing 
point,  they  are  spread  out  and  smoothed  by  a  moistened  wooden 
block  on  a  long  handle.  After  this,  they  pass  through  the 
'  lehr, '  or  oven,  in  which  they  proceed  from  a  highly  heated  to 
a  cold  condition,  so  as  to  temper  the  glass.  This  is  followed 
by  plunging  into  an  acid  bath  to  clean  the  surfaces. 

"  The  final  operation  is  cutting  to  the  best  advantage  to  avoid 
defects,  the  quality  of  the  glass  depending  upon  its  relative 
absence  from  these.  These  sheets  are  placed  in  boxes  accord- 
ing to  size  and  quality,  each  box  containing  50  square  feet." 


SELF-INSULATING  WIRE — Large  electromagnets  are  used 
more  and  more  in  industrial  practise,  especially  in  the  great 
magnetic  cranes  which,  as  already  described  more  than  once  in 
these  columns,  are  able  to  lift  with  ease  heavy  masses  of  iron. 
Magnets  capable  of  sustaining  two  or  three  tons  of  metal  are 
thus  in  current  use  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Says  a 
writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  February  18)  : 


"  The  Germans  have  introduced  a  very  economical  process 
into  the  manufacture  of  these  magnets.  Instead  of  winding  the 
coil  with  insulated  wire  they  employ  aluminum  wire,  uncovered. 
The  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that  aluminum,  in  moist  air, 
covers  itself  with  a  whitish  skin  of  alumina,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent insulator.  In  coils  thus  wound  there  is  no  more  danger  of 
a  short  circuit  between  the  different  spirals  than  in  those  made 
with  insulated  wires  by  one  of  the  numerous  methods  in  use." 
— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TO  TELL  AVIATORS  WHERE  THEY  ARE 

A  MAN  up  in  the  air  can  tell  if  he  is  over  sea  or  shore, 
above  a  mountain  or  a  valley,  but  when  steering  his 
-  course  over  the  level  country  all  the  towns  have  a  ten- 
dency to  look  alike.  This  bewildering  similarity  of  everj^thing 
viewed  from  above  has  stirred  the  French  to  devise  various 
systems  of  maps  and  guide-posts  for  the  sky-sailor.  On  one  of 
these  maps  all  the  railways,  trolley-lines,  wagon-roads,  towns, 
windmills,  factory-chimneys,  trees,  and  other  prominent  objects 
are  duly  marked,  so  that  the  aviator  can  locate  himself  if  he 
has  time  to  study  them  out.  Another  plan  we  noticed  recently 
contemplated  huge  white  numbers  and  letters  on  the  roofs  all 
over  Europe,  giving  the  continent  the  aspect  of  a  baby's  box 
of  blocks.  If  we  are  to  be  tagged  with  these  gigantic  charac- 
ters, what  is  the  best  material  for  making  them  ?  This  ques- 
tion is  discust  by  Dr.  Emile  Marmoiton  in  La  Nature  (Paris, 
February  18).  Experiments  have  recently  been  made  in  Paris 
by  President  Quinton,  of  the  Aerial  League,  Lieutenant  Tarron, 
of  the  French  Army,  and  others,  on  this  point,  and  their  results 
are  used  by  the  writer  in  his  discussion.     He  says: 

"Supposing  that  aviators  navigate  at  a  maximum  height  of  *" 
1,500  feet,  the  letters  composing  the  inscriptions  intended  to 
inform  them  ought  then  to  have  at  least  a  height  of  17  to  18 
inches,  and  to  be  formed  of  lines  at  least  3'..'  inches  wide. 

"These  dimensions,  however,  are  a  minimum  limit,  which 
would  generally  be  largely  exceeded  in  practise,  for  they  hold 
only  for  a  motionless  observer,  attentive  and  gifted  with  good 
vision.  A  large  number  of  our  contemporaries  have  less  than 
normal  acuteness  of  vision,  and  an  aviator,  if  he  finds  himself 
alone  on  his  air-ship,  must  not  divert  his  attention  from  its 
management  longer  than  a  few  seconds.  Even  where  there  is 
an  observer  as  well  as  a  pilot,  the  speed  of  motion,  about  50 
miles  an  hour  .  .  .  lessens  the  likelihood  of  recognizing  objects 
below. 

"  So  it  seems  practical  to  adopt  for  signaling,  letters  .  .  . 
between  three  and  five  feet  high,  that  is,  at  least  twice  as  high 
as  the  theoretical  minimum 

"  It  will  be  preferable  to  use  letters  most  easily  recognizable, 
such  as  A,  E,  V,  avoiding  those  not  easily  recognized  (S,  Z,  B, 
R)  or  the  combination  of  those  easily  confused  (M  and  N  or  B 
and  R,  for  example).  .  .  .  Visual  acuteness,  measured,  as  it  is 
done  clinically,  in  a  well-lighted  room,  is  much  lower  than  it  is 
in  open  air,  in  clear  weather  and  near  noonday;  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  aviators  ordinarily  utilize  for  their  flights 
the  calm  that  reigns  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  early  and  late 
hours  of  the  day  when  the  light  is  not  bright.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  in  our  climate  the  layers  of  the  atmosphere 
next  the  ground  are  frequently  laden  with  mist,  that  over 
towns  they  are  almost  always  obscured  by  smoke  or  dust,  and 
that  on  two  days  out  of  three,  daylight  is  partly  shut  out  by 
clouds. 

"  The  conditions  of  illumination  impose  certain  conditions  in 
the  choice  of  coloration  to  be  given  to  the  signals  and  of  the 
background  against  which  they  are  to  be  shown.  The  contrast  - 
should  be  as  marked  as  possible,  which  will  be  brought  about 
most  naturally  by  the  opposition  of  very  light  tints  and  very 
dark  ones.  White  and  black  are  colors-  that,  in  their  purest 
tints,  answer  these  conditions  best,  but  practically  for  spots  of 
secondary  importance,  white  or  light  colors  may  be  shown 
against  the  red-brown  of  old  tile  roofs  or  the  dark  violet-blue 
of  slates. 

"  From  statistics  recently  gathered,  it  appears  that  4  to  5 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  examined  in  color-perception  have 
more  or  less  marked  anomalies  of  vision  in  this  regard.  Colored 
signals  should  not  then  be  chosen  ;  they  have  certainly  been  the 
cause  of  many  accidents  by  sea  and  on  railroads.     It  does  not 
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seem  that  the  conditions  of  aerial  navigation  oblige  us  to  have 
recourse  to  them 

'"To  sum  up,  purely  speculative  considerations  lead  us  to  pro- 
pose for  aviation  signals  the  use  of  Arabic  figures  or  antique 
characters  about  three  to  five  feet  high,  traced  in  black  on  a 
white  ground  or  in  white  on  a  very  dark  ground. 

'•  We  must,  however,  leave  the  definite  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion to  exTperiment."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


that  there  are  other  organic  compounds  which  would  have  the 
necessary  properties,  and  we  may  .some  day  find  them." 


t; 


A  NEW    FOE   OF   FIRE 

HEREAFTER  when  one  discovers  that  his  house  is  on 
fire,  he  will  not  call  for  water,  but  will  cry  out  "  Where 
is  the  carbon  tetrachlorid  ?  "  Water  is  a  remedy  for 
fire  that  is  often  worse  than  the  disease.  It  does  much  of  the 
damage  for  which  our  fire-insurance  companies  pay  ;  and,  liber- 
ally applied  by  zealous  volunteer 
fire-companies,  it  is  calculated  to 
ruin  $100  worth  of  property  for 
every  $10  destroyed  by  fire.  Evi- 
dently a  harmless  quencher  is 
needed,  and  carbon  tetrachlorid 
seems  to  fill  the  bill.  The  cheapen- 
ing of  chlorin  gas,  due  to  the  de- 
velopment of  electrolytic  processes, 
together  with  improved  methods  of 
making  carbon  disulfid,  has  made 
the  tetrachlorid,  in  whose  manufac- 
ture both  of  these  substances  are 
used,  relatively  inexpensive.  The 
National  Fire-Protective  Associa- 
tion, in  its  Quarterly,  gives  out  the 
following  information  about  the  new 
extinguisher: 


THE   X-RAY   IN   DENTISTRY 

^HE  ADVANTAGES  of  the  .r-ray  in  aiding  the  dentist 
are  clearly  set  forth  in  an  editorial  article  in  The  Elec- 
trical Review  and  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  Febru- 
ary 18).  Altho  radiographic  examination  forms  a  part  of  the 
diagnostic  work  of  every  well-equipped  hospital,  the  advantages 
of  this  method  are  not  yet  fully  realized,  the  writer  thinks,  in 
dentistry.  This  is  especially  strange  when  we  recall  that  the 
accessibility  and  thinness  of  the  facial  bones  and  teeth  make 
success  more  easy  here  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  making  dental  radiographs  is  due  to  the 
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"  Carbon  tetrachlorid  is  sold  in 
100-gallon  drums  and  smaller  lots  in 
containers.  It  is  sold  by  weight, 
there  being  13)^  pounds  per  gallon. 
Present  quotations  are  about  10 
cents  per  pound  in  drums. 

'•  Carbon  tetrachlorid  is  a  clear, 
colorless,  volatile  liquid  with  an 
agi-eeable  aromatic    odor.     Specific 

gravity   1.604  and  boiling-point  78    C.     It  is  non-inflammable 
and  non-explosive  and  its  vapors  extinguish  fire." 

In  an  editorial,  commenting  on  the  subject.  The  ElectHcal 
Recieiv  and  Western  El('ct)ician  (Chicago,  February  25)  notes 
that  the  tetrachlorid  will  be  particularly  useful  in  electrical 
plants,  where  the  danger  from  water  is  especially  marked, 
owing  to  the  deterioration  of  insulation  almost  sure  to  follow 
any  contact  with  water,  unless  impervious  materials  have  been 
used.     We  are  told : 

'■  Even  when  the  material  can  be  dried  out  and  thus  restored 
to  its  original  condition,  much  trouble,  delay,  and  expense  are 
often  involved. 

"  The  use  of  sand  and  of  vapor  extinguishers  has  consequently 
displaced  the  use  of  water  in  many  places,  and  no  telephone 
switchboard,  for  instance,  is  considered  to  be  properly  protected 
unless  a  box  of  sand  is  available  behind  the  switchboard.  Owing 
to  the  compactness  of  the  installation  and  the  difficulty  of  re- 
moving it,  this  illustration  presents  a  case  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  eliminate  the  eff"ects  of  water  without  completely 
tearing  out  the  board.  Even  sand,  however,  has  its  disadvan- 
tages, and  aitho  a  blast  of  vapov  leaves  no  bad  effects,  it  is  per- 
haps not  so  easily  handled  as  liquid.  An  ideal  fire-extinguisher 
would  seem  to  be  anon-conducting,  non-inflammable,  and  vola- 
tile liquid,  which  would  not  attack  metal  or  insulation  and  leave 
no  after-effects. 

'■  Such  a  liquid  seems  to  have  been  found  in  carbon  tetra- 
chlorid, which  is  now  commercially  available  at  a  reasonable 
price.  It  should  prove  a  boon  in  telephone  exchanges,  power- 
houses,   and  similar  installations.  ...  It  is  highly  probable 
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fact  that  if  the  plate  or  film  is  placed  externally  there  is  a  con- 
fusion of  shadows.  This  may  be  avoided  by  inserting  the  film 
in  the  mouth.     We  read  : 

'■  In  the  latest  practise,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  holding 
the  photographic  film  in  the  mouth  by  the  fingers,  an  impression 
is  taken  of  the  jaw  with  modeling  compound.  After  hardening 
and  trimming,  it  is  reinserted  in  the  mouth  with  the  film  upon 
it.  The  patient,  by  closing  his  teeth  upon  the  wax  impression, 
holds  the  film  firmly  in  position,  and  no  blurring  results  if  the 
head  is  moved.  On  account  of  the  curvature  of  the  jaw  onl.v 
the  two  or  three  teeth  perpendicular  to  the  path  of  the  ray  can 
be  shown  undistorted,  and  hence  it  is  undesirable  to  attempt  to 
take  the  entire  arch  upon  a  single  film. 

'*  Without  attempting  to  point  out  in  detail  the  usefulness  of 
tooth  radiographs  from  the  dental  point  of  view,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  by  this  means  the  entire  field  .  .  .  can  be  mi- 
nutely studied.  Metallic  fillings  appear  as  black  masses;  the 
root  fillings  as  somewhat  less' dense  streaks;  the  enamel  and 
dentine  are  next  in  density  ;  while  the  root  canal  shows  plainly 
as  a  light  channel  in  the  dentine.  By  means  of  the  .<-ray,  den- 
tition may  be  studied  from  its  beginning  to  its  completion,  in- 
cludin.g  the  formation  and  gradual  growth  of  the  enamel  germ. 
Inspection  of  root  canals  and  root  fillings  can  easily  be  done  in 
this  way  without  pain  to  the  patient,  and  the  location  of  foreign 
bodies,  broken-off  instruments,  imperfect  fillings,  and  the  in- 
cipiency  of  many  troubles  can  be  detected  and  preventive  meas- 
ures taken.  Obscure  causes  of  facial  neuralgia  and  other  dis- 
comforts can  be  ascertained,  and  treatment  more  readily 
applied.  The  cost  of  takin.g  radiographs  is  small  in  view  of  the 
small  size  of  the  films  employed,  and  the  extension  of  this 
method  of  diagnosis  should  be  very  rapid." 


THE  NEW  THEATER'S  ADVERSITY 

THOSE  WHO  foretold  failure  from  the  beginning  for 
the  New  Theater  will  take  a  melancholy  pride  in  their 
wisdom  now  that  this  institution  admits  that  it  can  not 
go  on  in  its  present  form.  Dedicated  by  its  millionaire  found- 
ers "  to  the  drama  and  to  the  people  of  New  York,"  the  latter 
failed  to  respond  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  it  a  success. 
The  present  New  Theater  passes,  but  the  "  New-Theater  idea  " 
remains,  and  promises  some  sort  of  a  sea-change.  The  present 
company  of  players  will  be  held  together  as  an  organization, 
so  the  official  statement  of  the  founders  declares ;  and  in  the 
season  of  1911-12  it  will  play  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  as 
arrangements  can  be  made,  pending  the  building  of  a  new  New 
Theater.  What  is  to  become  of  the  old  house  seems  not  to  be 
definitely  determined.  It  is  too  big  for  a  theater,  everybody 
seems  now  to  have  known  that  from  the  start,  and  there  are 
heard  few  regrets  over  its  abandonment,  perhaps  because  it  is 
not  old  enough  to  have  gathered  much  in  the  way  of  associa- 
tion. Yet  there  are  doubtless  those  who  love  it  and  mourn  to 
see  it  pass.  The  statement  which  the  founders  have  sent  to 
the  press  touch  upon  these  points : 

"  The  founders  of  the  New  Theater  have  no  thought  of  aban- 
doning the  New-Theater  movement.  The  experience  of  the 
past  two  years  has  demonstrated  that  the  present  building, 
altho  designed  under  the  advice  of  a  leading  theatrical  expert, 
is  not  suited  for  the  class  of  dramatic  performances  contem- 
plated by  the  founders. 

"  Productions  on  such  scale  as  '  The  Blue  Bird  '  and  '  The 
Piper  '  would  undoubtedly  have  filled  the  theater  for  the  entire 
season,  but  the  founders  have  been  unwilling  to  limit  the  per- 
formances to  plays  of  that  class,  meritorious  as  they  are,  be- 
cause the  aims  of  the  enterprise  and  the  claims  of  box-owners 
and  subscribers  have  called  ^or  a  wider  range  of  productions. 

"  Altho,  during  the  two  seasons  now  closing,  the  New  Theater 
has  been  more  liberally  supported  than  any  other  theater  in 
New  York  devoted  exclusively  to  dramatic  productions,  the 
founders  have  been  compelled  to  reach  a  conclusion  adverse  to 
the  continued  use  of  the  present  building  as  the  home  of  the 
enterprise. 

"  The  founders  firmly  maintain  their  belief  in  the  mission  and 
purpose  of  the  New  Theater,  and  in  order  to  thoroughly  test 
the  soundness  of  their  belief  and  the  willingness  of  the  people 
of  New  York  to  lend  their  cooperation,  they  will  immediately 
proceed  to  erect  upon  a  site  conveniently  accessible  to  all 
classes  of  theatergoers  a  theater  of  moderate  size  especially 
adapted  to  the  production  by  a  stock  company  of  a  repertory  of 
modern  and  classical  plays  chosen  primarily  for  their  artistic 
merit. 

"To  enable  the  enterprise  to  be  independent  of  immediate 
commercial  success  the  founders  will  provide  for  a  term  of 
years  a  guaranty  fund  which  will  correspond  to  the  subsidy  by 
which  theaters  with  similar  aspirations  are  supported  in  most 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe." 

The  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune  finds  in  this  official  an- 
nouncement a  "  pathetic  disregard  ...  of  the  relation  of  this 
theater  to  the  art  of  acting."  This,  too,  is  the  note  struck  in 
the  comment  of  The  Evening  Post ,  and,  we  are  led  to  believe,  is 
the  conviction  of  many  who  see  the  art  of  acting  being  almost 
lost  from  the  American  theater.     The  Tribune  critic  proceeds : 

"  From  the  beginning  there  has  been  no  evidence  that  the 
founders  appreciated  their  opportunity — one  is  disposed  to  say 
their  duty — in  this  respect,  for  the  duty  is  imperative,  even 
tho  the  undertaking  of  the  founders  is  voluntary.  No  provision 
has  been  made,  so  far  as  the  public  is  aware,  for  a  school  for 
recruits.  Without  such  a  school  as  a  portion  of  its  foundation 
the  New  Theater  must  remain  an  incomplete  institution.  No 
matter  how  zealous  and  skilful  may  be  the  attention  given  to 
the  selection  '  of  plays  chosen  primarily  for  their  artistic  merit, ' 
the  institution  must  remain  sadly  unfinished  and  unbalanced  if 
provision  is  lacking  for  the  study  of  the  actor's  art  by  duly 


qualified  and  ambitious  pupils.  But  the  founders  of  the  New 
Theater  appear  to  think  it  no  part  of  their  privilege  and  duty 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  a 
feeder  for  the  American  stage.  Their  indifference  to  this  need 
and  opportunity  is  pathetic. 

"  And  their  appreciation  of  what  a  repertory  theater  is,  and 
a  repertory  company,  is  distressingly  deficient.  How  true  this 
is  any  one  could  see  by  a  recent  announcement  preceding  the 
removal  of  '  Nobody's  Daughter  '  to  Daly's  Theater.  Pathetic, 
indeed,  was  the  revelation  in  that  official  statement.  '  On  ac- 
count of  the  congested  repertory,'  '  Nobody's  Daughter'  was 
to  be  removed  from  the  New  Theater  to  Daly's.  A  '  congested 
repertory  ' !  If  ever  the  gods  laughed  they  must  have  laughed 
that  morning,  unless  they  wept.  A  '  congested  repertory  '  in 
a  repertory  theater !  " 

Along  this  line  The  Evening  Post  sees  the  New  Theater  as 
having  been  built  "'upon  a  stupendous  fallacy,"  which  is  "  the 
notion  that  money  can  create  brains  and  experience  as  well  as 
material."     Adding: 

"  Doubtless,  talent — if  existent — may  be  bought  as  readily  as 
bricks,  but  if  it  does  not  exist  money,  can  not  make  it.  The 
founders  of  the  New  Theater  seem  to  have  thought  that  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  construct  a  marble  palace  for  the  drama 
and  endow  it,  and  that  all  the  rest  would  be  easy.  They 
imagined — in  the  face  of  warnings — that  the  ideal  stock  com- 
pany of  which  they  dreamed,  a  stock  company  capable  of  play- 
ing everything  from  high  tragedy  to  farce  at  a  moment's 
notice,  could  be  created  by  a  check.  The  melancholy  fact  is 
that  up  to  the  present  moment  they  have  made  scarcely  any 
real  progress  toward  the  establishment  of  such  a  company. 
They  have  been  obliged,  from  the  first,  to  engage  outside  play- 
ers the  moment  they  have  attempted  to  interpret  anything  but 
modern  drama.  So  far  as  the  training  and  development  of 
actors  are  concerned— in  which  the  great  potency  and  value  of 
a  stock  company  consist — they  have  improved  but  little  upon 
the  methods  of  the  syndicate.  They  have  offered  a  variety  of 
entertainment,  to  be  sure,  but  they  have  contributed  little  to 
the  advancement  of  theatrical  art. 

"  If  the  story  be  true  that  the  founders  meditate  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  and  smaller  theater,  more  fitted  for  dramatic 
representations,  their  past  experience  ought  to  teach  them 
many  things.  The  first  is  that  a  stock  company  can  be  formed 
only  by  degrees,  that  it  must  be  self-sufficient,  that  reenforce- 
ment  from  the  outside  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
it,  but  actually  fatal  to  the  spirit  which  ought  to  animate  it. 
Moreover,  a  stock  company  needs  competent  direction  and  in- 
struction, that  it  may  learn  something  about  the  arts  of  speech 
and  gesture.  Slovenliness  of  utterance  and  carriage  may  be 
appropriate  enough  to  the  slovenly  and  illiterate  modern  play, 
but  are  out  of  place  in  tragedy,  romance,  and"  high  comedy. 
The  moral  of  the  New-Theater  experience,  so  far  as  it  extends, 
is  that  good-will,  liberality,  and  luxurious  ideals  are  powerless 
to  establish  an  artistic  theater  without  the  aid  of  professional 
and  technical  experience,  and  that  the  logical  course  is  to  make 
sure  of  your  company  before  taking  thought  about  their  perma- 
nent home.  If  the  founders  of  the  New  Theater  be  wise,  they 
will  first  decide  just  what  they  want  to  do,  next  find  the  most 
competent  director  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  and  then  invest 
him  with  absolute  authority." 

The  acknowledged  money  loss  for  the  two  years  the  New 
Theater  ran  is  $400,000.  This  is  a  sufficiently  impressive  sum, 
but  the  burden  is  seemingly  borne  cheerfully  enough  by  those 
upon  whom  it  falls.  There  are  undoubtedly  things  to  write  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  tho  not  many  journals  take 
the  trouble  to  record  them.  This  from  the  New  York  Wo7'ld 
is  worth  attention : 

"  The  New  Theater  .  .  .  has  undoubtedly  exercised  an  im- 
proving ethical  influence  on  the  New  York  stage.  It  has  been 
for  two  seasons  an  example  to  commercial  theaters  of  high 
theatrical  endeavor,  and  that  influence  has  certainly  counted 
for  much,  notwithstanding  obvious  shortcomings.  Di-ama  in 
New  York  is  better  because  of  the  New  Theater,  and  all  who 
have  its  further  improvement  at  heart  have  reason  to  wish  the 
directors  in  the  movement  good  luck  in  the  new  home  they 
select  in  which  to  carry  on  their  mission." 
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ANOTHER  BRITISH  REMBRANDT  SCARE 

THE  BOGY  of  the  American  collector  again  frightens 
the  patriotic  soul  of  the  Britisher.  Rembrandt's  great 
landscape,  "The  Mill,"  owned  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  is 
in  the  market  for  American  dollars  or  English  sacrifice.  It  is 
reported  that  some  American  millionaire  has  offered  to  pay 
$500,000  for  the  canvas,  and  its  owner  naturally  expects  his 
fellow  countrymen  to  express  in  equal  terms  their  anxiety  to 
keep  it  in  England.  It  almost  looks  as  if  the 
British  populace  were  beginning  to  suspect  that 
a  hold-up  game  were  being  played  upon  them  ; 
and  some  are  said  to  feel  that  in  such  a  compe- 
tition the  rich  owner  of  the  work  of  art  should 
.show  some  patriotism  too.  The  owner  in  this 
case  is  meeting  that  expectation  in  part.  Lord 
Lansdowne  has  offered  to  contribute  $25,000  to 
the  sum.  "The  Mill"  has  lately  been  put  on 
public  exhibition  in  London  and  great  crowds 
have  surged  around  it.  London  dispatches  to 
American  papers  inform  us  that  the  feeling  most 
widely  exprest  is  that  the  canvas  is  not  worth  so 
much  money.  Hence  so  far  as  the  British  public 
is  concerned  the  American  is  likely  to  be  allowed 
to  indulge  his]  expensive  tastes.  The  London 
Standard  gives  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
picture,  which  does  not,  however,  cover  its 
earliest  years : 

"  Like  many  other  art  treasures  in  England,  it 
was  part  of  the  wreckage  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  formerly  in  the  Orleans  Gallery, 
but  on  the  dispersal  of  that  famous  collection  in 
1798  it  was  bought  by  the  English  collector,  W. 
Smith,  for  the  small  sum  of  £500  [$2,433].  It 
passed  into  the  Fitzmaurice  collection  for  800 
guineas  [$4,088],  and  has  hung  at  Bowood  for  Uegardea  as  t 
rather  more  than  a  century.     Rembrandt  land-  canvases, 

scapes  are  not  generally  so  expensive  as  Rem- 
brandt portraits,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  '  The  Mill  ' 
is  altogether  the  most  important  work  of  this  class.  A  land- 
scape, '  A  Stone  Bridge  Across  a  Canal,'  by  the  same  master, 
only  11 '2  inches  by  1&%  inches,  w^hich  was  also  in  the  Bowood 
collection  till  1883,  was  sold  at  Christie's  for  the  Ryks  Museum 
in  Holland  for  2,200  guineas  [$11,242].  There  was  a  persist- 
ent rumor  nearly  two  years  ago  that  '  The  Mill  '  was  about  to 
be  sold,  and  the  story  has  been  more  than  once  revived  since, 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  offer  now  made  is 
a  perfectly  definite  one. 

"  The  price  of  £100,000  is  probably  a  record  one  for  England. 
The  largest  prices  paid  for  '  old  masters  '  added  to  the  National 
Gallery  during  the  last  ten  years  are : 

1909— £72,000  for  Holbein's  '  Duchess  of  Milan.' 

1908— £25,000  for  a  large  picture  by  Franz  Hals. 

1907— £13,500  for  a  portrait  by  Van  Dyck. 

1906— £40,000  for  the  Rokeby  Venus. 

1904— £30,000  for  a  portrait  by  Titian. 

"  Among  previous  purchases  the  most  notable  was  that  of  the 
Ansidei  Madonna,  by  Raffael,  purchased  for  the  nation  from 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  1885  for  £70,000." 


Various  English  papers  take  up  the  question  of  the  probability 
of  the  picture  being  bought  by  or  for  the  nation,  and  employ  a 
rather  despairing  tone.     The  Westminster  Gazette  observes : '  . 

"The  National  Gallery  authorities  have  had  full  time  to  make 
up  their  minds  in  the  matter  and  to  decide  their  plan  of  action. 
They  must  have  been  aware  of  it  when  they  purchased  the 
Malahide  Hals  for  £25,000,  and  so  mortgaged  their  re.sources 
for  some  years  ahead.  Whether  it  could  have  been  bought  on 
better  terms  five  years  ago  than  now  it  is  impossible  for  out- 
siders to  say,  but  the  strain  of  recent  appeals  for  the  purchase 


The  Standard  further  remarks  that  it  would  be  a  "  national 
misfortune  if  '  The  Mill  '  leaves  England,"  judging  the  picture 
as  "  incomparably  the  finest  of  the  comparatively  few  landscapes 
painted  by  Rembrandt."  It  was  produced  by  him  "  at  a  period 
when  his  powers  were  at  their  zenith  "  : 

"  The  date  is  about  1654.  No  finer  landscape  was  given  to 
the  world  before  the  masterpieces  of  Turner.  The  picture 
shows  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  lighting  up  a  lonely  windmill 
perched  on  the  rounded  rampart  of  a  ruined  bastion.  Below  is 
a  wide  moat.  The  contrast  between  the  glow  of  light  and  the 
darkening  shadows  is  magical,  and  over  the  whole  picture 
broods  the  spirit  of  mystery,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  all 
great  Rembrandts.  The  picture  is  not  merely  the  representa- 
tion of  the  actual  scene ;  it  is  the  revelation  of  a  temperament 
through  the  medium  of  paint." 


REMBRANDT'S   "THIC    .MILL, 

his  artist's  finest  landscape.     In  188(t  .\merica  liad  four  of  lii.s  six    fiun<lred 
now  she  has  ninety.     "How  long  before  she  has  them  all?"  it  is  asked. 

of  important  pictures  for  the  State  galleries  makes  this  the 
worst  of  all  times  for  a  huge  effort.  The  Rokeby  Velasquez 
cost  £40,000  and  the  Norfolk  Holbein  £72,000.  The  latter  pur- 
chase seemed  quite  impossible,  but  some  generous  donor,  whose 
name  is  still  unknown,  came  forward  at  the  last  moment  with 
a  check  for  £45,000.  But  a  donor  with  the  wil.  and  the  means 
to  do  this  is  hardly  likely  to  appear  twice  in  a  generation. 
'  The  Mill  '  is  certainly  a  greater  thing  than  either  the  Velas- 
quez or  the  Holbein,  and  Raffael's  'Ansidei  Madonna,'  for 
which  £70,000  was  given  in  1885,  can  not  be  compared  to  it  as 
a  work  of  transcendental  imagination." 

The  whole  number  of  known  oil  paintings  by  Rembrandt  is 
about  six  hundred.  Mr.  Louis  A.  Holman  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script puts  this  as  a  poser  to  trouble  some  "  nervous  art-lover 
across  the  water  "  : 

"  If  in  1880  America  had  four  of  these  and  thirty  years  later 
she  has  ninety,  just  how  long  will  it  be  before  she  has  them 
all  ?  " 

Indeed,  this  writer  declares  that  Europe  does  not  now  take 
at  all  the  same  view  of  the  American  habit  of  collecting  as  she 
formerly  did.  He  cites  the  views  of  various  observers  in  the 
European  field,  beginning  with  Professor  Justi,  of  Berlin,  who 
recently  visited  us : 

"  He  declares  that  Europe  must  revise  its  commonly  exprest 
judgment  of  America  as  a  land  of  raw  and  inartistic  material- 
ism, for  he  found  artistic  culture  there  on  a  plane  which  many  a 
country  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  might  well  envy  and  emulate. 
He  also  says : 

"  '  I  desire  to  be  quoted  in  the  strongest  possible  language  as 
a  convert  from  the  belief  that  art  collecting  in  America  is  the 
fad  of  millionaire  ignoramuses.' 

"  It  is  comforting  also  to  find  that  The  Aihen.s'uni  believes 
that  the  great  works  of   art  which  pass  to  America  begin  a 
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career  of  greater  fertility  than  is  open  to  them  in  the  Old 
World.  But  this  is  an  almost  unique  stand  for  a  European 
publication  to  take.  It  is  usual  to  find  much  space  occupied 
with  wails  over  the  fact  that  more  masterpieces  are  about  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  ;  as  for  instance  : 

••  '  £80,000  ;  Great  Velasquez  Lost  to  England. ' 
"  '  Another  instance  of  an  American  art  collection  being  en- 
riched (artistically)  at  our  expense,  has  occurred  in  the  case  of 
orre  of  the  famous  Velasquez  canvases  at  Dorchester  House, 
etc' 

"  '  Three  great  pictures  that  have  changed  hands  (two  Titians 
and  a  Franz  Hals)  are  now  the  property  of  those  famous  art 


■  LE    LISELR"    [the    reader]. 

In  ihis  picture,  Manet,  tho  charged  with  beiiij:  the  ancestor  of 
tlie  most  extreme  of  Parisian  modernists  in  art,  shows  liimself 
••  at  home  with  Velasquez.  Hals,  and  Goya." 


dealers, 


It  is  feared  that  all  of   them    will   find   a 


home  in  America.' 

"  '  There  are  rumors,  one  hopes  ill-founded,  of  the  exodus  from 
this  country  of  one  of  the  finest  self-portraits  in  existence. 
Needless  to  say,  an  American  is  the  purchaser.' 

"  Mr.  LawrencG  Binyon,  the  art  critic  of  The  Saturday 
Revieiv,  is  loo  philosophical  to  agree  with  those  who  disapprove 
of  loan  exhibitions  for  fear  of  their  stimulating  'further  prodig- 
ious offers  from  millionaires  '  ;  but  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  fact 
that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  has  been  rendered  doubly  grave 
through  the  removal  of  the  American  duty  on  works  by  the  old 
masters.     He  says: 

"  '  At  last  we  are  beginning  as  a  nation  to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  something  must  be  done ;  that  there  are  a  certain 
numbe*  of  pictures  of  the  very  highest  order  in  the  private 
collections  of  England  which  are  in  danger  of  being  captured 
by  foreign  buyers,  and  which  ought  not  to  leave  the  country  if 
any  means  can  be  found  of  retaining  them  for  the  nation.  .  .  . 
Individual  effort  and  generosity  may  be  counted  on  for  much ; 
but  the  cooperation  of  Government  is  indispensable  ;  for  it  is 
not  only  large  funds  that  are  needed,  but  the  whole  system  and 
machinery  of  public  purchase  want  to  be  reorganized.' 

"  As  P.  G.  Konody  said  in  Tlie  Illustrated  London  News, 
February  25,  1911 :  '  Slowly,  but  steadily,  the  artistic  heritage 
of  Europe,  or  at  least  that  considerable  part  of  it  which  is  not 
in  the  safe  custody  of  public  museums  or  royal  palaces,  is  being 
absorbed  by  the  collections  formed  in  the  United  States  by 
magnates  with  artistic  ambitions.  Not  a  month  passes  without 
an  announcement  being  published  of  some  great  and  famous 
masterpiece  being  irretrievably  lost  to  the  Old  World,  and 
having  gone  to  adorn  the  mansion  of  some  transatlantic 
millionaire. '  " 


THE  FATHER  OF   TROUBLOUS  SOIMS 

NEW  YORK  has  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  see  the  pictures 
of  the  Post-Impressionists  which  raised  such  a  clamor 
in  London,  but  we  are  being  prepared  for  them  by  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  Edouard  Manet,  who  is  declared  to 
be  their  artistic  father.  His  pictures  hung  with  theirs  in 
the  London  exhibition  that  raised  all  the  to-do  we  chronicled 
in  our  issue  for  December  10.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  his  in- 
gratiating presence  that  those  more  robustious  ones  got  a  hear- 
ing at  all.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  making  the  English  art 
world  take  kindly  to  the  work  of  this  latest  Parisian  phase. 
In  fact,  such  a  babble  of  tongues  has  probably  not  been  raised 
over  "  mere  art  "  since  Whistler  was  temporarily  howled  down 
in  the  English  capital.  One  open-minded  critic  declared  it 
was  "  amusing  to  find  how  almost  everybody  that  one  likes, 
and  whose  opinion  one  esteems,  unites  in  disliking  the  work 
of  the  Post-Impressionists."  Mr.  J.  N.  Laurvik.  who  writes 
about  art  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  will  not  be  one  of  the 
welcomers  of  Post-Impressionism  if  it  ever  comes  to  us,  for 
he  finds  it  would  be  as  easy  "  to  fancy  a  Beethoven  playing  his 
symphonies  in  a  boiler-shop  "  as  to  imagine  Manet's  "classic- 
looking  canvases  "  in  company  with  "the  mad  concoctions  of  the 
so-called  Post-Impressionists."  Yet  the  Post-Impressionists  de- 
rive their  line  of  descent  through  Cezanne  from  this  very  Manet, 
altho,  as  Mr.  Lewis  Hind  i-ecently  said  in  The  English  Review, 
"  little  he  dreamed  of  it."  Mr.  Laurvik  goes  on  in  his  effort  to 
separate  sheep  and  goats : 

■'  Manet  has  nothing  in  common  with  those  ranting  madmen 
who  spill  their  inchoate  notions  on  canvas  and  call  it  art.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  at  home  with  Velasquez,  Hals,  and  Goya. 
One  has  only  to  see  the  '  Au  Cafe, '  the  '  Femme  au  Soulier  rose, ' 
and  '  Le  Liseur  '  in  this  collection  to  realize  that  here  is  the 
same  uncompromising  vision,  the  same  certainty  of  hand,  the 
same  luminous  grays  and  fine,  rich  blacks  that  recall  the  master 
of  the  Prado  as  well  as  the  fluent,  joyous  improvisateur  of 
Haarlem. 

"  What  noble  reserve,  what  luscious  paint,  what  solidity  of 
execution  in  '  Le  Liseur,'  a  portrait  of  the  famous  publisher 
Hertzel,  which  is  the  earliest  of  these  works  shown  here,  being 
painted  in  1864.  It  is  diflficult  to  understand,  however,  how 
work  such  as  this,  so  obviously  in  the  great  succession,  could 
possibly  have  provoked  the  ribald  jeers  of  a  public  educated  in 
matters  of  art,  not  to  speak  of  the  frantic  fulminations  of  the 
critics  and  the  authorities  who  banished  Manet  from  the  oflicial 
salons.  It  is  far  easier  to  perceive  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  true  merits  of  '  Au  Cafe,' 
painted  fourteen  years  later.  Alive  with  the  spirit  of  modern- 
ity, this  slice  out  of  Parisian  life  might  well  be  misunderstood 
in  a  day  when  the  saccharine  classicism  of  Bouguereau  and  the 
myopic  realism  of  Meissonier  reigned  supreme.  It  presents  a 
corner  out  of  a  contemporary  cafe  scene  in  which  a  man  and  two 
women  are  seated  before  a  table  with  beer-mugs  in  front  of 
them.  The  man  is  a  portrait  of  the  engraver  Guerard,  whose 
bony,  bearded  face  is  sharply  characterized,  deriving  added  in- 
tensity from  its  close  juxtaposition  with  the  plump  blond  cheeks 
of  the  woman  seated  beside  him.  Brushed  in  with  convincing 
candor  and  authority,  this  canvas  contains  a  message  for  the 
younger  generation  of  painters  in  the  unhackneyed  treatment 
of  life." 

Another  canvas  named  "  La  Brioche  "  painted  in  1870  is  exe- 
cuted "  with  a  suave  reserve  that  should  have  made  his  detrac- 
tors pause  and  take  notice,"  says  Mr.  Laurvik.  Yet  Manet  was  I 
fighting  his  battles  at  that  time  just  as  Matisse  and  the  Post- 
Impressionists  are  fighting  theirs  now.  Continuing  his  notice 
of  the  last-named  picture  ; 

"  Breadth  and  simplicity  of  statement,  and  a  strong,  manly 
stroke  are  the  salient  virtues  of  this  rendering  of  some  fruit- 
plums,  peaches,  and  grapes— a  white  rose  in  a  vase,  a  red  bon- 
bon box,  and  other  things  on  a  dark  table  partially  covered  with 
a  white  napkin,  that  in  itself  is  a  marvel  of  astute  observation 
f  nd  masterly  painting.  One  notes  the  absence  of  broken  color 
in  the  rendering  of  these  objects,  the  fruit  especially,  remem- 
bering how  Monet  and  Renoir  would  have  treated  a  similar 
subject.     And  herein  lies  the  key   to   Manet's   technic,  which 
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observed  the  theory  of  complementary  colors  and  of  the  division 
of  tones,  without  departing  from  a  grand  style,  from  a  classic 
stateliness,  from  a  superb  surety.  Still  life  has  seldom  been 
painted  better  or  with  more  distinction. 

"  Something  of  his  passionate  energy  is  revealed  in  the  loosely 
brushed-in  '  Femme  au  Soulier  rose,'  a  small  standing  figure  of 
a  woman  in  black,  which  recalls  Goya's  swift  intensity  of 
notation.  His  '  Combat  do  Taureaux,'  painted  in  186.5  66,  also 
shows  his  sympathy  with  the  mad  Spaniard.  The  three  pastels 
are  of  varying  degrees  of  merit.  By  all  odds  the  most  inter- 
esting is  the  '  L'Inconnue,'  executed  in  1880,  which  is  a  half- 
length  portrait  of  a  womfin  in  a  black  coat  with  a  grayish-blue 
ruff  about  her  throat  relieved  against  a  background  of  solid 
gray,  which  contributes  a  piquant  delicacy  to  the  fragile  pink 
flesh  tones  of  the  face,  whose  mouth  is  like  two  lovely,  red  rose 
petals." 


MAKING  AND  SELLING   NOVELS 

SCOTT  and  Dickens  and  Thackeray  may,  from  the  shades, 
thank  their  stars  that  they  were  born  into  a  less  critical 
age  than  ours.  Or  a  less  impatient  one,  at  all  events. 
This  is  the  view  of  a  writei-,  confessing  himself  a  novelist,  who 
asserts  that  so  far  as  construction  goes  the  technic  of  the  novel 
has  been  improved  out  of  all  recognition  during  the  past  thirty 
years.  He  is  confident  that  if  "  Quentin  Durward,"  "Vanity 
Fair,"  and  "Martin  Chuzzlewit  "  were  offered  to  the  London 
trade  to-day  as  new  books  by  unknown  authors  they  would  be 
refused,  "not  because  of  their  mere  length  but  because  their 
authors  had  not  learned  the  art  of  excluding  matter  not  germane 
to  the  story. "  The  writer  is  E.  H.  Lacon  Watson  and  his  article 
appears  in  The  Dial  (Chicago).  Scott's  prefatory  remarks,  and 
Thackeray's  "  long  apostrophic  remarks  on  things  in  general," 
and  Dickens'  "  subsidiary  characters  and  side  issues  "  serve  to 
keep  the  works  of  these  writers  on  the  dusty  shelves  in  our 
day.     But  what  of  the  modern  novelist : 

"  A  great  number  of  very  poor  novels  are  published  year  by 
year;  but,  bad  as  they  are,  they  do  not  generally  err  in  the 
direction  of  technic.  The  plot  may  be  thin,  the  characters 
wooden,  the  writing  undistinguished  or  even  ungrammatical ; 
but  the  author  has  generally  the  merit  of  keeping  the  story 
well  in  view  from  start  to  finish.  He  has  discovered  that  the 
one  thing  he  must  not  do  is  to  allow  the  reader's  attention  to 
wander.  It  is  far  more  likely  to  wander  than  it  was  in  the  old 
days ;  and  this  is  not  entirely  due  to  inferiority  in  the  artist  of 
the  twentieth  century — it  is  due  rather  to  the  rise  of  anew  and 


half-educated  public,  who  have  been  fed  on  papers  like  Answers 
and  Tit-bits — the  babies'  food  of  the  young  reader.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  public  will  ever  be  educated  up  to  any- 
thing better;  but  at  present  they  are  incapable  of  absorbing 
any  paragraph  of  more  than  five  or  six  lines  in  length.  They 
I'equire  a  series  of  shocks  to  keep  them  awak".  ''P']  consequently 
the  modern  novel- 
ist has  learned  the 
imprudence  of  in- 
dulging in  prolix- 
ity. The  page  of  a 
new  novel  must  not 
even  present  a  phys- 
ical appearance  of 
solidity  ;  if  a  pub- 
lisher sees  the 
Ijroofs  come  from 
the  printer  with 
more  than  ten 
inches  of  unbroken 
matter  he  is  quite 
capable  (as  has  hap- 
pened more  than 
once  in  my  own 
case)  of  breaking 
up  the  paragraphs 
himself.  Only  a 
few  of  the  old 
guard,  such  as  Mr. 
Henry  -James,  are 
permitted  some  lat- 
itude in  this  respect 
-probably  because 
they  were  found  to 
he  incorrigible." 


L  INCU.VNi  t. 

By  Efloiiard  .Maiii-t. 

There  is  '•  a  puiiiaiil  delicacy"  in  "  the  frdgil>j 
I)ink  flesh  tones  of  the  face,  whose  mouth  is  like 

t\volo\»'ly  rcil  rose  petals." 


THK    BII1.1,FK;H  1  — (isti,)-  ISHtJ). 

Mai\et,  who  painted  this  In  early  life,  stands  as  father  of  the  school  of  hnpressionist.-.  and 
grandfather  of  tlie  I'ost- Impressionists  now  h-d  liy  Henri  Matisse. 


So  far  as  the  sell- 
ing of  novels  goes, 
the  reviewers  are 
given  little  credit 
for  a  hand  in  it.  If  they  praise  a  book  universally,  the  ardor 
of  the  public  seems  dampened.  If  they  condemn  Or  ignore, 
then  the  public  seems  obstinate  in  the  other  direction- 
witness  the  great  sales  of  Hall  Caine  and  Marie  Corelli  "  for 
whom  the  reviewers  never  have  a  good  word  to  say."  Then 
what  does  sell  a  novel  ?     Well — 

'•  The  irresponsible  chatter  of  women  at  afternoon  tea,  say 
some  of  my  friends.  I  think  it  a  fact  that  women  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  in  the  matter.  They  read  far 
more  novels  than  the  men  ;  they  take  their 
reading  more  seriously ;  and  are  more  likely 
to  discuss  their  favorites  afterward.  Thus 
some  of  the  literary  agents  now  lay  it  down 
as  a  cardinal  rule  that,  in  a  successful  story, 
the  feminine  interest  should  be  dominant. 
Women,  they  argue,  like  to  read  about  them- 
selves, and  especially  to  learn  how  they 
should  behave  in  moments  of  emotional 
stress.  There  is  thus  a  formula  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  '  big  seller."  if  anyone  could 
ever  work  to  a  formula,  and  if  the  literary 
agents  are  correct.  Personally,  I  fear  that 
the  great  secret  eludes  analysis.  Like  many 
so-called  games  of  chance,  the  art  of  suc- 
cessful novel-writing  is  a  matter  of  fortune, 
with  a  reservation  in  favor  of  the  better 
player.  The  good  man  will  commonly  achieve 
a  modest  independence  in  time,  if  he  goes  on 
trying.  For  the  rest,  it  is  well  for  him  not 
to  be  too  much  concerned  with  the  commercial 
side  of  his  work." 

It  is  recalled  that  not  long  ago  The  Wrst- 
inhixter  Gazette  (London)  asked  its  readers 
how  long  a  novel  the  public  liked,  and  all 
sorts  of  answers  came  in  until  one  man  said 
that  "  a  novel,  like  a  pair  of  trousers,  should 
be  cut  to  the  measure  of  the  material  it  was 
meant  to  contain."  That  seemed  about  the 
last  word  on  the  subject. 


■■■ 


THE     RELI 


THE   WOMEN'S   MISSIONARY   CRUSADE 

y^NOTHER  missionary  crusade,  taking  its  course  from  the 
/-\  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  and  holding  its  celebrations  in 
-*-  -^  thirty-two  cities,  is  about  to  end  in  a  great  national 
convocation  in  New  York.  A  year  ago  it  was  the  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement  that  attracted  attention  to  world  evan- 
gelization. Now  it  is  the  Woman's  National  Missionary  Jubilee 
which  opens  its  final  "  stand  "  in  New  York  on  March  27.  In 
this  "  progress  "  the  women  are  not  simply  imitating  the  men, 
tho  the  purposes  of  both  have  been  the  furthering  of  mission- 
ary work.  They  are  also  celebrating  the  founding  in  1860  of 
the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  as  the  first  corporate 
organization  of  this  character. 

The  great  figure  in  this  earlier  day  was  Mrs.  Thomas  C. 
Doremus,  "  an  elect  lady  of  rare  social  gifts  and  large  wealth," 
and  the  memory  of  her  and  her  work  is  a  theme  not  overlooked 
in  the  present  jubilations. 

There  has  been  "  a  celebration  of  three  days  in  each  of  the 
thirty-two  cities.  West  and  East,  mass-meetings,  luncheons 
with  attendance  in  the  thousands,  denominational  rallies,  a 
strong  local  committee  making  the  setting  for  the  program 
which  the  national  leaders  provide. "  There  is  a  certain  modesty 
in  the  women's  claim  for  recognition  of  only  fifty  years'  work 
when  they  might  point  to  a  hundred,  observes  a  writer  in  The 
Christian  City  (New  York).  For,  as  she  goes  on  to  show, 
"  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  nineteenth  century  when 
American  women  were  not  engaging  in  some  form  of  organized 
work  for  heathen  lands"  : 

"  In  1800  lovely  Mary  Webb,  crippled  in  body,  but  ardent  in 
soul,  began  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  Boston  Female  Society 
for  Missionary  Purposes.  In  1813  '  spinning,  weaving,  and 
knitting  societies  for  the  great  object  of  sending  the  gospel  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth'  were  multiplying.  One  of  the  charter 
members  of  such  a  company  gave  $12  for  missions,  when  she 
had  twelve  patches  on  her  shoes.  In  1819  an  '  address  to  the 
sisters,'  sent  out  by  the  First  Directress  of  the  New  York 
Female  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
contained  a  sentence  worthy  to  be  the  clarion  call  of  Christian- 
ity :  '  Let  us  leave  nothing  unattempted  which  promises  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom.' 
Female  Cent  Societies  and  Mite  Societies  sprang  up  in  New 
England,  the  ingenious  devices  by  which  a  great  love,  in  spite 
of  a  slender  purse,  '  found  a  way  '  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Their  treasuries  gathered  a  sacred  store  from  the  '  e^^  money,' 
the  '  butter  money,'  the  '  avails  of  two  superfluous  garments,' 
and  even  the  sacrifice  of  a  cherished  silver  coffee-pot.  The 
story  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  which  that  coffee-pot  has  since 
poured  out  for  the  cause  is  quite  as  wonderful  as  the  achieve- 
ments of  Aladdin's  Lamp.  '  The  homely,  sweet,  small  self- 
denials'  of  these  pioneers  for  the  sake  of  missions  are  redolent 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  alabaster  box  of  very  precious  oint- 
ment. In  this  reminiscent  year  of  jubilee  '  what  these  women 
have  done  shall  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  them  wherever  the 
gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world. '  " 

The  organization  now  holding  the  public  eye,  and  "  launched 
on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  by  persons  inexperienced  in  public 
affairs,  opposed  by  the  clergy,  without  financial  backing,"  has 
at  this  time  gathered  under  its  banner  57,433  foreign  mission- 
ary societies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Last  year  they 
raised  $3,328,840.  To  insure  the  success  of  the  itinerary  now 
under  way,  it  was  determined  that  a  leader  "  of  the  commanding 
personality  "  of  Jane  Addams  or  Eva  Ballington  Booth  must  be 
secured.  Experience  is  proving  the  wisdom  of  selecting  Mi-s. 
Helen  Barrett  Montgomery  for  the  post.  "  Her  addresses  have 
set  aflame  the  hearts  and  minds  of  thousands  of  women  once 
indifferent  to  the  wrongs  of  womanhood  and  childhood  in  the 
dark  corners  of  the  world."  The  educational  phase  of  the  work, 
presented  in  this  crusade,  is  making  the  deepest  impression. 


says  Frances  J.  Dyer  in  The  Congregationalist  and  Christian 
World  (Boston)  : 

"  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  coincident  with  the  opening  of 
women's  colleges  and  clubs  in  the  United  States  was  the  send- 
ing forth  of  American  teachers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  newly 
formed  women's  boards,  to  their  ignorant  sisters  in  distant 
lands.  They  undertook  the  stupendous  task,  in  languages  not 
their  own,  of  educating  a  half-billion  illiterates.  At  home 
there  was  an  eager  rush  of  girls,  already  well  trained  in  excel- 
lent schools,  to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Smith. 

"  The  contrast  to  the  situation  abroad  is  thus  described  by 
Mrs.  Montgomery :  '  Perhaps  some  of  those  dear  women  in  the 
first  flush  of  their  missionary  enthusiasm  thought  of  these 
millions  of  women  and  children  as  eager  for  the  truth  and  had 
visions  of  Madam  Ethiopia  stretching  out  her  hands  to  God ; 
but  if  so  they  were  destined  to  receive  a  rude  shock.  People 
didn't  want  their  girls  educated,  wouldn't  even  run  the  risk  of 
trying  it.  A  Chinese  gentleman  derisively  put  spectacles  on 
his  cow,  and  suggested  that  he  send  her  to  school.  A  grave 
Hindu  quoted  his  sacred  books,  and  deprecated  any  putting  of 
silly  notions  into  his  child-wife's  head,  and  the  women  and  girls 
themselves  giggled  and  smilingly  refused  to  do  any  such  head- 
aching  and  terrible  tasks  as  the  missionary  ladies  set  for  them. ' 

"  The  story  of  the  capture  of  these  strongholds  of  ignorance, 
and  the  planting  within  their  walls  of  every  grade  of  school 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college,  is  an  epic  poem.  A  few 
institutions,  like  the  Isabella  Thoburn  College  in  Lucknow  and 
the  American  College  for  Girls  in  Constantinople,  have  an  in- 
ternational fame.  Yet  thousands  of  women  here  at  home  who 
claim  to  be  well  educated  never  heard  of  their  existence,  nor 
of  the  magnificent  medical  work  carried  on  by  their  sisters  in 
the  Orient.  To  instruct  and  inspire  this  great  body  of  Ameri- 
can women,  and  show  them  afield  of  effort  commensurate  with 
their  abilities,  so  that  their  eyes  shall  see  the  glory  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  is  one  purpose  of  the  Jubilee." 


IS  GRAFT  STRANGLING   RELIGION? 

EVERY  PASTOR,  it  is  said,  hears  men  say  that  their 
consciences  will  not  let  them  join  the  church  while 
they  are  continuing  practises  modern  business  methods 
thrust  upon  them.  Young  men  too,  asserts  an  editorial  writer 
in  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York),  "  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  practise  their  Christian  principles  in  the 
environment  in  which  they  find  themselves  in  shops  and  offices. " 
One  man  in  New  York  confest  that  for  every  article  he  sold 
for  a  rich  man's  house  he  had  to  "  fix  "  the  servants  to  make  the 
sale.  He  wished  to  join  the  church,  but  he  couldn't  do  so  and 
practise  the  "  graft  "  his  business  demanded.  Neither  could  he 
very  well  leave  the  business  ;  "  he  had  become  so  involved  in  it. " 
Most  men  have  to  stay  in  business  to  live  and  support  their 
families,  but  large  and  small  "  grafting  "  has  become  so  all- 
pervading,  it  is  asserted,  that  "  it  is  not  going  to  be  possible 
for  conscientious  men  to  stay  in  the  church  and  in  business  at 
the  same  time."  The  writer  prefers  not  to  believe  that  the 
case  is  as  bad  as  was  represented  by  a  man  who,  when  the 
Sugar  Company  was  detected  cheating  the  Government  and  the 
people  out  of  millions,  said:  "  Investigate  any  big  business  in 
New  York  and  you'll  find  something  going  on  yoy  would  not 
want  to  teach  in  Sunday-school."  That  we  have  not  gone  that 
far,  the  writer  feels  sure  ;  "  yet  every  man  we  have  talked  with 
recently  or  heard  talk  on  this  subject  has  spoken  of  something 
crooked  in  the  business  with  which  he  is  connected." 

This  writer  claims  that  he  has  "  ample  authority  for  every- 
thing "  he  has  to  say  in  the  following : 

"  Graft  runs  through  the  business  system  of  New  York  from 
top  to  bottom.  It  even  extends  to  some  undertakers.  We  had 
been  in  New  York  hardly  a  month  as  a  pastor  when  an  under- 
taker came  to  us  and  offered  us  a  '  rake  off  '  on  every  funeral 
we  would  get  him.  Of  course,  they  go  to  the  sextons  as  well. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  have  an  agreement  with  the 
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MKS.    HENRY    W.    PEAbOUV, 

Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee 
which  initiated  the  circular  method  of 
meetings  now  in  progress. 


MKS.  THOMAS  f.  DOKEML  S, 

Who  founded  the  Woman's  Union  Mission- 
ary Society  in  1860. 


MKS.    HELE.V    BAKKtrr    MONIXiOMIiKV , 

To  whom  is  entrusted  the  generalship  of 
the  present  itinerant  celebrations. 


YESTERDAY    AND    TO-DAY    IN   THE    WOMEN'S    NATIONAL    FOREIGN    MISSIONARY    WORK. 


doctors  or  not.  There  is  not  a  pair  of  horses  sold  on  Fifth 
Avenue  that  the  coachman  does  not  get  a  handsome  present 
from  the  dealer  for  bringing-  his  employer  there.  The  dealer 
that  puts  up  the  biggest  price  to  the  coachman  sells  the  horses. 
A  grocer  who  provides  for  many  wealthy  New  York  families 
said  that  unless  the  cooks  were  supplied  with  presents,  and 
some  of  them  with  bottles  of  [^whisky,  he  would  not  keep  the 
trade  of  that  house.  A  grain  dealer  told  us  that  this  was  the 
universal  practise  of  his  business.  With  every  yacht  fitted  out 
in  New  York  City  the  captain  gets  handsome  presents  of  clothes 
and  other  things.  When  it  comes  to  large  contracts,  such  as 
furnishing  one  of  the  great  ocean  steamers,  presents  of  very 
great  value  are  given  by  the  party  that  gets  the  contract  to 
the  captain  or  agent  that  is  influential  in  the  letting  of  it.  The 
same  thing  runs  through  the  whole  list  of  contracting 
businesses. " 

Graft  in  city  and  State  contracts  needs  no  airing  in  religious 
journals.  The  Pennsylvania  State-House  case  is  a  classic 
example.  "  Every  investigation  in  New  York  has  disclosed 
graft  running  all  through  the  system — contractors  getting  con- 
tracts by  graft,  charging  the  city  double  prices,  bribing  city 
employees  all  along  the  line.  Every  investigation,  until  quite 
recently,  has  found  public  officers  and  policemen  accepting 
graft."  The  little  cases  are  less  known,  but  in  smaller  busi- 
ness affairs  "it  continues  in  disgraceful,  if  smaller,  ways." 
Thus: 

"  Salesmen  have  to  treat  prospective  buyers  to  dinners  and 
expensive  wines  and  theaters  or  they  could  not  sell  a  thing. 
A  young  salesman  whom  we  asked  about  this  very  thing  said : 
'  I  have  long  wanted  to  change  my  job  because  I  have  to  take 
men  and  women  out  to  suppers  and  theaters,  and  in  other  ways 
bribe  them  to  buy.'  A  school  superintendent  told  us  that  a 
certain  text-book  publishing  house  had  made  him  very  fiatter- 
ing  approaches  of  friendship  when  it  was  time  to  get  new  text- 
books introduced.  Some  houses  have  that  reputation.  We 
know  one  which,  we  are  glad  to  say,  forbids  its  representatives, 
by  letters,  to  stoop  to  any  bribings  or  illegitimate  methods. 
But  so  it  all  goes  on,  down  to  the  pushcart  man  who  has  to  pay 
the  police  for  privileges,  until  it  sometimes  looks  as  if  our 
whole  business  system  was  based  on  graft.  And  good  men  are 
the  victims.  One  great  firm  has  to  do  it  because  others  do. 
One  man  has  to  outdo  the  other  to  get  a  sale.  And  good  men, 
objecting  to  the  whole  thing,  have  to  do  it  to  keep  their  place. 
And  places  are  not  waiting  in  New  York.  And  there  are  babies 
at  home.  We  talked  with  one  such  man  the  other  day.  He  has 
been  trying  for  two  years  to  get  a  job  where  he  can  work  with- 


out straining  his  conscience.  He  is  near  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment of  a  great  store.  He  has  to  wink  at  some  things.  Ha  is 
looking  for  a  secretaryship  or  treasurer's  office  in  a  missif  narj' 
or  religious  society,  on  the  ground,  we  suppose,  that  that  is 
the  only  place  where  graft  does  not  enter.  It  tries  to  get 
in,  tho,  everywhere.  It  knocks  at  the  doors  of  religious 
journals.  It  sometimes  says  we  will  advertise  with  you  if  j'ou 
will  praise  our  goods — and  the  goods  do  not  always  deserve 
praise.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a  man  caught  in  the 
system  to  escape.  Sometimes  he  has  even  *o  pra'^tise  straight 
lying  to  keep  his  job.  A  plasterer  told  us  that  he  liad  to  lie  to 
the  inspector  every  time  he  came  around  ;s  to  the  stuff  he  was 
putting  on  the  walls  or  lose  his  job.  To  lose  his  job  meant  the 
baby  hungry.  Pretty  good  men  will  lie  to  keep  the  baby  from 
starving.     There  has  got  to  be  radical  reformation." 

A  veritable  Walpurgis  night  of  dishonesty  is  depicted  in 
this  further  summary: 

"  Every  investigation  has  unearthed  rotten  bones.  The  Sugar 
Trust  was  found  cheating  everybody  out  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands by  short  weights.  The  insurance  companies  had  been 
robbing  policy-holders  by  the  thousand.  The  Pittsburg  scandals 
of  last  year  involved  banks  as  well  as  politicians.  In  San 
Francisco  one  man  after  another  was  convicted.  The  courts 
brought  judgments  of  millions  against  the  oil  companies.  The 
arbitrators  in  the  coal  strike  found  systems  of  deliberate  rob- 
bery of  the  employees  going  on.  Senators  have  been  found 
who  have  been  buying  seats,  and  now  at  Albany  many  are  tes- 
tifying that  men  connected  with  the  racing  interests  were 
buying  Senators.  These  men  deny  it,  but  notice  that  they  are 
not  denying  having  made  large  contributions  for  '  publicity  pur- 
poses '  to  defeat  the  laws  against  gambling,  and  even  fools 
know  what  this  publicity  means.  And  these  business  men  are 
some  of  them  church-members.  So  were  the  insurance  men, 
and  the  sugar  men,  and  the  coal  operators.  So  the  thing  has 
gone  on,  and  we  are  all  asking,  '  Who  next  ?  '  Is  it  not  time  the 
Church  did  a  little  thinking? 

"  Now,  this  is  the  question  that  faces  the  country  to-day:  Is 
graft  and  dishonesty  and  secret  stealing  by  legal  or  illegal  but 
concealed  methods,  and  adulterations  of  goods,  and  watering  of 
stocks,  and  misrepresentations,  and  cheating  in  quality  of  goods 
and  quality  of  work,  and  by  short  measures,  and  by  defrauding 
governments,  and  by  withholding  taxes,  and  by  buying  of  spe- 
.  cial  privileges  from  legislatures,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways, 
d(  -troying  religion  ?  Since  most  men  have  got  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness to  live  and  support  their  families,  is  all  this  becoming  so 
prevalent,  so  all-pervading,  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  possible 
for  conscientious  men  to  stay  in  the  church  and  in  business  at 
the  same  time  ?  " 
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A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  JESUS 

THE  DIFFERENCE  between  a  French  and  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  point  of  view  in  relJRious  matters  has  recently 
been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Mme.  Bernhardt's  produc- 
tion of  Rostand's  "La  Samaritaine."  Church  people  here  did 
not  wish  to  see  it  on  the  stage  ;  Mme.  Bernhardt,  on  the  other 
hand,  told  us  that  it  was  performed  in  Paris  only  during  the 
Easter  season  and  that  it  was  theie  taken  as  a  religious  exer- 
cise. The  same  incompatibility  is  given  us  in  the  report  of  an 
intei'view  between  Mr.  Frank  Harris  and  Ernest  Renan.  Mr. 
Harris  tells  us  he  had  always  admired  Kenan's  "  Life  of  Jesus," 
but  he  "  took  it  rather  as  a  romance  than  a  biography."  The 
book  seemed  to  the  Englishman  to  have  "  appalling  mistakes 
in  it,  misconceptions  even,  as  well  as  faults  of  irreverence  and 
impiety  "  which  "  put  his  back  up. "  He  recounts  in  The  English 
Revieio  (March)  that  he  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  book  with 
its  author,  whom  he  once  knew ;  but  there  was  in  Renan  "  an 
irrepressible  Curiosity  as  to  the  position  he  and  his  work  held 
in  other  countries,"  and  once  Renan  asked  what  Englishmen 
thought  of  his  "  Life  of  Jesus."  Mr.  Harris  then  told  him  that 
"  in  the  face  of  that  world  tragedy  "  he  thought  the  "  English 
want  the  actual  story  with  all  its  gaps,  the  fragmentary  truth 
and  the  truth  alone  with  nothing  added,  rather  than  a  story 
pieced  out  by  the  imagination."  Renan  thereupon  called  for  a 
specific  instance  ;  and  Mr.  Harris  reports  what  followed  : 

"  '  You  will  excuse  my  memory, '  I  stipulated,  '  if  I  try  to 
quote  you  without  the  book  ?  '  (He  nodded.)  '  Comparing  Paul 
once  with  Jesus  you  say,  "  he  had  not  his  adorable  indulgence : 
his  way  of  excusing  everything;  his  divine  inability  to  see  the 
wrong.  Paul  was  often  imperious  and  made  his  authority  felt 
with  an  assurance  that  shocks  us.  ..." 

'■  '  Now  Jesus  may  have  been  of  an  "  adorable  indulgence  "  ; 
but  he  did  not  excuse  everything ;  he  was  not  unable  to  see  the 
wrong,  nor  would  that  inability  be  generally  regarded  as  divine. 
Jesus  was  indulgent  to  sins  of  the  flesh  ;  but  he  was  very  severe 
to  sins  of  the  spirit.  "  Wo  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites!  .  .  .  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cumin 
and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment, 
mercy,  and  faith.  ..."  Jesus  saw  the  wrong  very  clearly  and 
did  not  excuse  it.' 

"  '  Ah,'  replied  Renan,  as  if  relieved,  '  you  can  take  a  brush- 
stroke and  say  it  is  too  heavy,  but  in  comparison  with  Paul  I 
maintain  that  Jesus  was  of  an  "  adorable  indulgence."  It  is  all 
right  enough ;  but  each  sentence  must  be  looked  at  as  part  of 
a  whole. ' 

"  His  happy  carelessness,  his  invincible  resolve  not  to  see 
himself  as  I  saw  him.,  or  the  faults  in  his  book  as  they  would 
be  seen  by  others,  challenged  me  to  continue :  he  would  not 
judge  himself,  tho  severe  self-criticism  is  the  first  condition  of 
great  work.     I  answered  lightly  to  be  in  tune  with  his  manner. 

"  '  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  point  unfairly, '  I  replied.  'I  chose 
what  I  regard  as  a  most  characteristic  passage.  You  appear 
to  think  that  the  inability  to  see  the  wrong  is  a  divine  virtue. 
I  regard  that  indulgence  as  merely  the  softness  of  a  good- 
humored  skeptic.  But  what  you  have  written  all  hangs 
together,'  I  went  on,  '  and  forms  a  whole — a  fine  French  picture 
of  the  world-shaking  event. ' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean?  '  he  cried,  '  why  do  you  say  a  "  French  " 
picture?  Do  deal  frankly  with  me, '  he  pleaded.  'The  question 
interests  me  greatly  ;  why  not  treat  me  as  you  would  wish  to 
be  treated  ?  '  and  he  looked  at  me  gravely. 

"  The  appeal  was  irresistible. 

'•  '  You  say  that  Paul  was  "  ugly  "— "  an  ugly  little  Jew,"  '  I 
replied;  '  you.  use  the  epithet  again  and  again  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  You  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  personal  beauty  of 
Jesus — "a  handsome  Jewish  youth"  are  your  words.'  (He 
nodded.)  '  Well,'  I  went  on,  '  this  is  another  instance  of  what 
I  mean.  We  do  not  know  whether  Jesus  was  handsome  or  not. 
One  feels  certain  that  no  one  could  have  lived  habitually  in 
communion  with  the  highest  as  he  did  without  bearing  signs  of 
it  in  his  face.  On  the  other  hand,  his  disciples  never  speak  of 
his  personal  beauty,  so  we  must  take  it  that  his  message  was 
infinitely  more  important  than  his  looks.  A  biographer,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  have  done  well  to  follow  their  example. 
The  spirit-beauty  of  Jesus  must  have  been  infinitely  rarer  and 
more  impressive  than  any  regularity  of  feature.' 


"  '  You  will  admit,'  said  Renan,  '  that  the  beauty  of  feature 
must  add  to  the  spirit-beauty,  and  the  weight  of  evidence  is  on 
my  side. '  " 

Renan  continued  "  with  a  wealth  of  learning  to  maintain  that 
whatever  evidence  there  was  favored  the  idea  that  Jesus  was 
personally  handsome. "  This  for  the  Englishman  was  beside  the 
mai-k. 


TO  "CUT  OUT"   HAND-CLAPPING  IN 
RELIGIOUS   MEETINGS 

AMERICAN  vivacity  has  reached  a  pitch  that  needs  check- 
AA  ing,  thinks  a  Baptist  writer,  speaking  of  the  increas- 
■^  -^  ingly  prevalent  custom  of  hand-clapping  in  religious 
meetings.  He  does  not  assert  that  Baptists  have  the  monopoly 
of  this  habit;  it  is  often  referred  to  as  a  manifestation  of 
religious  revival  services.  But  the  present  writer,  the  Rev. 
George  Whitman,  sounds  a  note  of  warning  in  view  of  the 
forthcoming  meetings  in  Philadelphia  of  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance.  He  fears  that  "  our  British  cousins,  and,  in  fact,  our 
brotherhood  from  every  part  of  Europe,  are  likely  to  be  con- 
founded, and  perhaps  displeased,  with  this  noisy  evidence  of 
American  vivacity  so  constantly  shown  in  religious  gatherings. " 
He  recalls  in  The  Examiner  (Baptist,  New  York)  Dr.  Aked's 
"  amazement,"  when  he  was  newer  to  us,  at  the  hand-clapping 
that  punctuated  an  address  he  was  delivering  before  the  State 
Convention  at  Hamilton,  Ohio.  On  the  score  that  the  European 
naturally  thinks  of  hand-clapping  in  a  religious  service  "  as  an 
impropriety,  if  not,  indeed,  a  manifestation  of  irreverence,"  he 
enters  these  two  objections : 

"  First,  I  object  to  it  because  it  always  runs  to  extremes. 

"  A  little  light  applause  might  not  be  objectionable,  but  we 
Americans  never  do  anything  '  by  halves. '  When  our  national 
meetings  were  held  in  Portland  I  heard  many  comments  on  the 
disorderly  character  of  the  sessions.  At  one  session  Dr.  Bitting 
was  speaking.  He  said :  '  All  the  praise  of  the  success  of  our 
National  Baptist  Convention  belongs  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 
To  this  sentiment  our  fathei's  would  have  responded  with  a 
hearty  '  Amen,'  but,  instead,  it  was  followed  by  vigorous  hand- 
clapping.  An  announcement  was  made  by  President  Judson 
that  some  one  was  wanted  at  the  front  door.  This,  too,  was 
greeted  with  the  noise  of  hands.  When  any  speaker  took  the 
platform  he  was  met  with  applause,  and  the  same  was  true 
when  he  sat  down.  Some  speakers  really  acted  as  if  they  ex- 
pected the  applause.  An  anthem  or  a  solo,  no  matter  how 
solemn,  or  how  poor,  or  how  worthy,  was  always  applauded. 
One  afternoon  a  person  in  the  audience  gave  a  vigorous  sneeze. 
At  once  the  hand-clapping  was  started,  and  a  delegate  was  so 
injudicious  as  to  call  aloud,  '  Do  it  again !  '  whereat  there  was 
more  applause.  All  this  shows,  of  course,  our  happy,  free, 
democratic  spirit ;  but  it  doesn't  promote  spirituality,  and  there 
is  no  telling  where  it  will  end.  Perhaps  we  shall  yet  witness 
the  custom  of  applauding  prayers! 

"  Second,  I  object  to  the  habit  of  hand-clapping  because  it 
destroys  the  decorum  of  a  religious  meeting  and  promotes 
irreverence.  It  is  hard  to  have  a  deep  religious  feeling  where 
the  custom  exists.  Our  Southern  brethren  will  not  allow  it. 
I  heard  Dr.  MacArthur  give  a  spirited  address  in  an  armory 
in  Richmond  some  years  ago  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  His  words  aroused  intense 
enthusiasm. 

"A  Northern  man  set  his  elbows  in  motion,  but  "his  effort 
to  override  the  rules  was  frowned  upon.  I  will  certify  that  the 
feeling  was  much  more  impressive  and  the  religious  impression 
vastly  greater  with  the  hand  heresy  left  out.  I  am  not  anxious 
for  any  rule  in  our  Northern  Convention,  but  I  do  wish  we 
could  teach  some  folks  a  little  sense  of  the  decencies  of  a  re- 
ligious service.  A  proper  use  of  the  lips,  and  less  use  of  the 
hands, will  make  our  meetings  more  spiritual  and  make  them 
look  less  like  a  political  meeting.  Let  us  have  more  *  Amens!' 
and  '  Halleluiahs!  '  and  '  Praise  the  Lords!'  and  less  noise  of 
the  hands.  These  encourage  devotion ;  noise  dissipates  it. 
Applause  flatters  the  singer  or  speaker;  it  does  not  promote 
piety.  I  fear  it  has  come  from  the  source  of  all  evil  and  I  for 
one  vote  to  '  cut  it  out.'  " 
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Act  at  Once 


Underwood  Typewriters 

Special  Low  Price — EasyTerms — Free  Trial 

Thousands  of  Literary  Digest  readers  have  taken  advantage  of  our  unparalleled  offers  on  standard  makes  of 
Typewriters.  Here's  another  one.  We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  limited  number  of  the  world- 
famous  Underwood  machines,  and  offer  you  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  this  standard  visible  typewriter  at 
a  great  saving — but  you'll  have  to  act  quickly.      Every  machine  equipped  with  the  star-wheel  rotary  escapement. 


S5S 


^£\     Easy  Payments — $5  down  and  $5  per 
■i^»^i     month,  no  interest;  or  $3.50  less  for  cash 


Every  machine  complete  with  Waterproof  Cover,  Tools,  In- 
struction Book,  etc.  Not  shopworn  or  damaged  machines,  but 
each  and  every  one  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  perfect — like 
new.  Guaranteed  for  one  year  —  which  is  as  long  as  any 
guarzmtee.  Shipped  anywhere  on  approval,  without  deposit — 
subject  to  five  days'  trial  and  examination  in  your  own  office 
with  the  understanding  that  if  you  find  the  slightest  thing  to 
criticize — if  you  think  you  can  get  greater  value  for  your  mcJney 
— if  for  any  reason  you  do  not  want  to  keep  the  machine,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense.  No  salesmen  will  call  upon  you.  We 
do  not  employ  them.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  type- 
writer itself.  It  must  be  its  own  salesman — we  depend  entirely 
upon  the  value  of  the  machine  to  secure  your  order. 


Over  10,000  Underwoods  are  sold  every  month.  That  speaks 
volumes.  If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  typewriter, 
act  now  and  get  one  of  these  remarkable  bau'gzdns. 

This  special  offer  places  a  high-grade  standard  visible    type- 
writer within    easy    reach    of   every    home,   business  or   profes- 
sional man.    Just   think  of  it !    A  FEW  CENTS  A  DAY 
will  pay  for  one  of  these  standard  machines.  ^ 

If  you  are  renting  a  Typewriter  it  will    be    economy       ^.i?- 
for   you   to    replace    it    with  one    of    these    splendid       ^  "' 
machines,  for    by    paying    us    a    little    more   per       ^ 
month  than  you  are  now  paying  for  rental  you  will      J^ 


,:» 


have  a  perfect  machine  to  operate  and  in  a  short 
time  you  will  have  it  paid  for, 


^0:>''AV>J,« 


Five  Days*  Free  Trial 
—Don't  Send  a  Penny 

Remember,  no  deposit  is  required.    We  ship  the  machine  anywhere  on  approval.    You  may  return 
it  at  our  expense  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  you  are  the  sole  judge.   When  you  write,  just  give      ^ 
us  the  names  of  two  or  three  people  who  know  you,  merely  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith.  ^ 

These  facts  must  appeal  to  you.    Such  a  demonstration  of  confidence  on  our  part  should  inspire      ^*»   /JTn  ■*'<';<^^*c" 
confidence  on  your  part.     Don't  wait  until  the  last  moment — the  lot  will  go  quickly — and  this      ^ ^.**o*<^v!^V<'=V c-~ 
I'dvertisement  may   never  appear  again.    Therefore,   fill   out   the   coupon   and   mail   today.       4^/."*'t  ^.<%>'^*^ /*  ^ 
Remember,  you  take  no  chances. 

11  the  Typewriter  is  just  as  we  say,  you  have  a  bargain — if  it  is  not,  send  it  back  at  our      4^ 
expense.     Can  YOU  afford  to  let  this  wonderful  offer  pass?  A^  ^ 

Typewriter  Sales  Co.,  37  Dearborn  st,  Chicago  ^ 
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KING    ALFONSO 

As   He  Appeared  Recently   When  Leaving    His    Palace,   the 

Alcazar,  Sevilla,  Wearing  His  New  Hat,  the  "Sevilla," 

Designed  Especially  for  His  Majesty  After 

His  Own  Original  Ide^s 

The  best-dressed  man  in  Europe — is  the  reputation  held  by  King  Alfonso. 
When  E.  M.  Knox,  the  Hatter,  saw  the  King  (as  pictured  above)  leaving  his  palnce, 
his  sagacity  as  a  practical  hatter  w^as  instantly  struck  with  his  "natty"  hat — something 
absolutely  new,  the  first  really  worth-while  hat  novelty  seen  in  years.  After  much 
trouble  Mr.  Knox  secured  from  the  maker  a  supply  of  these  hats  in  two  different 
shades — one  a  "nutrio,"  like  the  one  the  King  wore,  the  other  a  "silver  peeirl.'* 

The  "  Sevilla "  will  be  the  rage  this  yeao-  in  both  Europe  and  America  for 
Spring  and  Autumn  wear. 

JThe   ■  Sevilla  *'  is  now  shown  in  all  Knox  Hat  Stores  and  Agencies. 


CATALPA  "t^e'e's^*  Wedding^ 


Invitations,  Announcements 


Mine  are  true  to  name.    Write  for  Free  booklet  which  tells 
all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  t^jlephone  poles. 

H.  C.  ROGERS.  Box  S6         Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


I'isitinK  Cards  and  Stainpi-fl 
J:it  ioiU'l'y.  Correct  Styles  f.cm  an 
Elegant  Shop  at  ModeraK'  I'ricps.  SamplPs  upon  request. 
Our  New  Book  Social  Etiqnett-  SI  .«»0-fr<'0  with  every  order. 
I.YCETT,  317  SI,  cluirlesSlicel,  Banimore,  Md. 


EASTER  OFFERING 

Pure  Silk  Hose  50c  Pair 

From  MaJier  to  Wearer 

Pure  Silk  Ties  3  for  $1.20 

Both  hose  and  ties  come  in  lo  colors  :  heliotrope,  purple,  gray, 

smoke,  Copenhagen,  w  ine,  tan,  green,  navy,  black.    Hose  joe  a 

pair;  $3.00  box  of  six.    Ties  reversible  or  fan  four-in-hand  or  bow. 

Scranton  is  America's  second  largest  silk  centre.  We  make  pure  silk 
goods  exclusively,  from  cocoon  to  finished  article,  and  sell  to  users,  sav- 
ing you  14  and  guaranteeing  purity  and  high  qualitv.  Women's  silk 
hose  75c  a  pair;  3  pair  $2.00.  Pure  silk  petticoats  S3. 00.  Yard  wide 
taffeta  or  messahne,  $1.15.  Money  back  if  dissatisfied.  State  color 
and  size. 

Electric  City  Silk  Co.,1844  N.  Main  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

SAM  WALTER  FOSS,  writer,  lecturer, 
tuid  poet,  died  some  three  weeks  ago, 
leaving  behind  him  a  Avide  circle  of  stanch 
friends.  A  generous  share  of  the  author's 
popularity  must  be  credited  to  his  modesty. 
It  is  toiti  that  of  late  years,  ■when  he  was 
called  to  the  telephone,  he  usually  uiquired 
whether  it  wasn't  his  son  who  was  wanted! 

Mr.  Foss  did  not  aim  to  be  a  "  poet's  poet," 
but  tried  to  \\Tite  verse  that  would  "appeal 
to  the  average  man."  We  all  remember  his 
immortal  "Calf-Path" — that  moral  tale  of 
the  calf,  whose  zig-zag  path,  traced  through 
a  primeval  forest,  finally  became  the  crooked 
central  street  of  a  metropolis. 

AVe  reprint  this  classic,  together  with  two 
stanzas  written  in  a  different  vein. 

The  Calf-Path 

By  t>AM  Walter  Foss 

One  day  through  the  primeval  wood 

A  calf  walked  home  as  good  calves  should. 

But  made  a  trail  all  bent  askew, 

A  crooked  trail,  as  all  calves  do. 

Since  then  three  hundred  year''  have  fJed, 

And  I  infer  the  calf  is  dead. 

But  still  he  left  behind  his  trail, 

And  thereby  hangs  my  moral  tale. 

The  trail  wa.s  taken  up  next  day 

By  a  lone  dog  that  passed  that  way, 

.\nd  then  a  wi.se  bell-wether  sheep 

Pursued  the  trail  o'er  vale  and  steep; 

And  drew  the  flock  behind  him,  too. 

As  good  bell-wethers  always  do. 

And  from  that  day,  o'er  hill  and  glade, 

Through  those  old  woods  a  path  was  made. 

And  many  men  wound  in  and  out. 
And  dodged  and  turned  and  bent  about. 
And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath 
Because  'twas  such  a  crooked  path; 
But  still  they  followed — do  not  laugh — 
The  first  migrations  of  that  calf. 
And  through  the  winding  wood-way  stalked. 
Because  he  wobbled  when  he  walked. 

This  forest  path  became  a  lane 
That  bent  and  turned  and  turned  again; 
This  crooked  lane  became  a  road, 
Where  many  a  poor  hor.se  with  his  load 
Toiled  on  beneath  the  burning  sun, 
And  traveled  some  three  miles  in  one. 
.■\nd  thus  a  century  and  a  half 
They  trod  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

The  years  passed  on  in  swiftness  fleet. 
The  road  became  a  village  street ; 
.\nd  this,  before  men  were  aware, 
A  city's  crowded  thoroughfare. 
And  soon  the  central  street  was  this 
Of  a  renowned  metropolis! 
-And  men  two  centuries  and  a  half 
Trod  in  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

Each  day  a  hundred  thousand  rout 
Followed  the  zigzag  calf  about. 
And  o'er  his  crooked  journey  went 
The  traffic  of  a  continent. 
A  hundred  thousand  men  were  led 
By  one  calf  near  three  centuries  dead. 
They  followed  still  his  crooked  way. 
And  lost  one  hundred  years  a  day;    , 
For  thus  such  reverence  is  lent 
To  well-established  precedent. 

A  moral  lesson  this  might  teach 
Were  I  ordained  and  called  to  preach; 
For  men  are  prone  to  go  it  blind 
Along  the  calf-paths  of  the  mind, 
And  work  away  from  sun  to  sun 
To  do  what  other  men  have  done. 

(CorUinxied  on  page  582) 


Stomnfli  TroiiUU'S 
Horsford's  Arid  I'bosphate 

Produces  bealthr  activity  of  weak  and  disordered 
1  gtomacba.    An  unexcelled  strength  builder. 
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A  brand  new  proposition.  When 

arranged  for  pleasure  uses,  it  is  in 

appearance  and  purpose  strictly  a 

pleasure  car,  and  yet,  in  but  a  few 

moments  time  it  can  be  transformed  into  a 

commercial   car    that    is,    likewise    in    both 

appearance  and  purpose,  strictly  a  business 

car.     It   has  not  the  slightest  appearance  in 

either  case  of  being  a  makeshift.   There  is  the 

utmost  economy  in  possessing  a  car  having 

these  possibilities.    It  isn't  a  question  of  your 

not  having  money  enough  to  buy  two  cars 


\maon 


it  is  a  matter 
of  economy. 
Wheelbase  112 
in.  Tires  33x4. 
Splitdorf  dual  ignition  system.  Stromberg 
carburetor.  Tread  56  or  60  in.  Cylinders 
4x4 >^,  Rear  seat  can  be  instantly  removed, 
leaving  an  open  space  30x55  in.  Extension 
Side  Boards  (furnished  regular)  can  then  be 
slipped  into  place,  and  you  can  whirl  away  to 
market  with  a  load  of  750  lbs.  Paneled  Top 
will  be  furnished  if  desired,  at  extra  cost. 


Price  including  magneto,  generator, five  lamps, 
horn,  jack,  tools  and  tire  repair  outfit  {f.  o.  b. 
Dayton  ■  $1325.     Send  for  full  catalog. 

The  Dayton  Motor  Car  Go. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Our  reader*  ftfe  ^sked  to  mention  Thk  Liters  ry  digest  when  WTttlng  to  aavenisers. 
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X  HE  bell-boy  can 
pick  the  Roelofs  "  SM I LE" 
Hat  from  a  row  by  its  em- 
pha.t\c  sfy/e-expression — by  its 
^^ satiny"  nap — by  the  un- 
mistakable lightness  and 
"life"  of  the  superfine 
furry  felt. 

Roelofs 

"Smile" 

Hats 

DERBIES  ^  SOFT  HATS 

are  for  the  man  who  seeks  a 
treasured  individuality — for  the 
man  who  not  only  wants  a  hat 
to  cover  him,  but  to  cover  him 
with  luxurious  distiftction. 

You  can  neither  ruh  off  nor 
wear  off  the  surpassing  stvle- 
refinement  of  a  Roelofs 
"SMILE"  Hat.  It's  put  in 
to  stay  in  by  hand.  Sold  in 
more  than  two  hundred  shapes, 
which  are  fashion-foremost. 

The  Twenty- Dollar  Roelofs 
"SMILE"  Hat  is  the  highest 
priced  soft  hat  i;i  the  world. 
Every  other  that  we  make  is 
just  as  commanding  in  fashion 
and  just  as  expressive  of 
Roelofs  handiwork. 

Think  to  ask  your  hatter  for 
Roelofs  "SMILE"  Hats  and 
he' II  think  well  of  your  taste. 

HENRY  H.  ROELOFS  &  CO. 
Sole  Makers  800  N.  12th  St..  Philadelphia 

MEMO.—  I  ( 'rite  10  us  for  "  Smile  All  The 
Whili'''  a  toiuh-and-go  7valiz  sung  for  //tr 
-,1'liolc  family.     If  s  free ! 
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(Conlinucit/rom  page  J80) 

They  follow  in  the  beaten  track, 
.\nfl  out  and  in,  and  forth  and  back. 
And  still  their  devious  course  pursue. 
To  keep  the  path  that  others  do. 
They  keep  the  path  a  sacred  groove. 
Along  which  all  their  lives  they  move; 
But  how  the  wise  old  wood-gods  laugh, 
Who  saw  the  first  primeval  ca'f. 
.\h,  many  things  this  tale  mignt  teach — 
Hut  1  arn  not  ordained  to  preach. 

Two  Gods 

Bv  Sam  Walter  Foss 

.\  boy  was  born  'mid  little  things, 

Betw'een  a  little  world  and  sky. — 
And  dreamed  not  of  the  cosmic  rings 

Round  which  the  circling  planets  fly. 
He  lived  in  little  works  and  thoughts. 

Where  little  ventures  grow  and  plod, 
.\nd  paced,  and  plowed  his  little  plots 

And  prayed  unto  his  little  God. 
But  as  the  mighty  system  grew. 

His  faith  grew  faint  with  many  scars; 
The  cosmos  w'idened  in  his  view — 

But  God  was  last  among  his  stars. 

.\nother  boy  in  lowly  days," 

As  he,  to  little  things  was  born. 
But  gathered  lore  in  woodland  ways. 

And  from  the  glory  of  the  morn. 
As  wider  skies  broke  on  his  view, 

God  greatened  in  his  growing  mind; 
Each  year  he  dreamed  his  God  anew, 

And  left  his  older  God  behind. 
He  saw  the  boundless  scheme  dilate. 

In  star  and  blossom,  sky  and  clod; 
.\nd  as  the  universe  grew  great. 

He  dreamed  for  it  a  greater  (Jod. 

A  gentle,  wistful  poem,  that  comes  near 
to  the  fireside  of  the  heart.  This  letter  in- 
troduces "Thirty-Six  Poems,"  a  particularly 
attractive  book  of  verse  by  James  Elroy 
Flecker  (The  Adelphi  Press,  Ltd.,  London). 

To  a  Poet  a  Thousand  Years  Hence 

By  James  Elroy  Flecker 

"I  who  am  dead  a  thousand  years, 
And  wrote  this  sweet  archaic  song, 
Send  you  my  words  for  messengers 
The  way  I  shall  not  pass  along. 

"I  care  not  if  you  bridge  the  seas, 
Or  ride  secure  the  cruel  sky. 
Or  build  consummate  palaces 
Of  metal  or  of  masonry. 

"But  have  you  wine  and  music  still. 
And  statues  and  a  bright-eyed  love, 
And  foolish  thoughts  of  good  and  ill. 
And  prayers  to  them  who  sit  above? 

"How  shall  we  conquer?     Like  a  wind 
That  falls  at  eve  our  fancies  blow. 
And  old  Maeonides  the  blind 

Said  it  three  thousand  years  ago. 

"O  friend  unseen,  unborn,  unknown. 
Student  of  our  sweet  English  tongue, 
Read  out  my  words  at  night,  alone; 
I  was  a  poet,  I  was  young. 

"Since  I  can  never  see  your  face. 

And  never  shake  you  by  the  hand, 
I  send  my  soul  through  time  and  .space 
To  greet  j-ou.     You  will  understand." 

This  life  is  a  subject  rather  for  wonder 
than  for  didactics.  Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas 
stands  before  the  riddks  of  the  universe  with 
the  large  humility  of  self-knowledge.  Har- 
per's prints  these  four  stanzas. 

The  Unknowing 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

I  know  not  where  I  am  : 

Beneath  my  feet  a  whirling  sphere, 
And  overhead  (and  yet  below) 

A  crystal  rampart  cutting  sheer — 
The  traveling  sun  its  oriflamme. 
What  do  I  know? 


I  know  not  what  I  do  : 

I  \\rought  at  that,  I  wrought  at  this. 
The  shuttle  still  perforce  I  throw; 

But  if  aright  or  if  amiss 
The  web  reveals  not,  held  to  view. 
What  do  I  know?  * 

I  know  not  what  I  think  : 

My  thoughts? — As  in  a  shaft  of  li^jlil. 
The  dust-motes  wander  to  and  fro, 

And  shimmer  golden  in  their  flight  , 
Then,  either  way,  in  darkness  sink. 
What  do  I  know? 

I  know  not  who  am  I  : 

If  now  I  enter  on  the  Scheme, 
Or  revenant  from  long  ago. 

If  but  some  World  Soul's  moment-dream. 
Or.  timeless,  in  Itself  I  lie. 
What  do  I  know? 

"The  Dead  Dryad,"  from  The  Jinalifh 
Review,  tells  us  of  a  very  lovable  and  a  very 
human  creature — one  of  the  shy,  wild,  wood- 
laini  people  that  paganism  mothered  in  the 
early  dawn  of  civilization. 

The  Dead  Dryad 

By  Wilfrid.  Thorlev 

Did  she  murmur  here  where  the  crisp  leaves  patter 

.\nd  pray  for  dawn  with  the  world  yet  dark? 
Did  she  taunt  with  laughter  the  loveless  satyr 

Whose  face  was  gray  as  the  shriveled  bark? 

Did  she  pause,  and  muse,  and  forget  to  hark 
The  slow  sure  tread  of  his  stealthy  feet. 

Till  the   dry]  branch  snapt  and   her  wild   liuilis 
trembled, 
.\nd  fled  thorn-rent  from  his  vengeful  heat? 

Did  her  laughter  chime  in  the  dew-fed  lilies, 
-And  thrill  with  music  their  roT)ts  asleep? 

Did  her  sliy  eyes  glance  as  a  wild  fleet  filly's 
That  threads  her  way  on  the  forest  steep. 
Through  filed  pines  where  the  ivies  creep? 

Was  her  torn  thigh  cleanseil   on   the  pool's  cl' ar 
brim? 
O!  happy  w'aves  that  her  live  warm  splendor 

Shone  bright  on  you  as  she  dipt  her  limb. 

*******  -.^H;* 

I  will  cull  thin  leaves  of  the  slim  wood-sorrel 

Still  sweet  with  the  press  of  her  pale  limbs  coiled. 
And  frailer-stemmed  than  the  somber  laurel. 

For  death  has  chilled  her  but  not  despoiled; 

.\nd  drop  her  down,  ere  the  winds  have  soiled 
Her  brow  with  dust,  in  the  waters  cool; 

And  I  shall  see,  in  the  morning's  dawning, 
Her  eyes  shine  out  from  the  lilied  pool. 

I  shall  wander  in  pray'r  aloof  and  lonely 

To  seek  her  spirit  that  is  not  dead. 
Her  voice  that  thrills  not  with  sorrow  only 

For  fadeless  coronals  round  her  head. 

L^nseen  she  travels  with  noiseless  tread; 
Her  silk  locks  trail  on  the  wind  afloat ; 

She  draws  the  air  through  her  sweet  wiile  nost  rils 
And  swells  the  chords  of  her  supple  throat . 

I  have  waited  and  watched  her  at  dawn  re-i.ssue 

From  her  ivy  bower  in  some  wide-boled  tree 
Rain-chi.<eled  smooth  as  her  body's  tissue. 

Green-veiled  in  leafage  from  nape  to  knee. 

And,  swayed  to  a  lowly  melody. 
The  boughs  moved  soft  in  the  cradling  wind. 

.\s  she  plucked  their  fruit  and  the   wild   liiri's 
gathered 
To  glut  their  fill  on  the  shredded  rind. 

She    would    heal    all    drought,    and    thi'    lhir-li:;e 
panthers 

(irew  moist  with  a  subtle  anodyne 
Distilled  from  the  honeyed  purple  anthers 

Of  poppies  limp  on  the  dewless  green ; 

Till  they  slept  and  forgot  how,  with  limbs  grown 
lean. 
The  shy  fawns  followed  the  antlered  .^tcc^rs 

In  the  endless  sun,  and  beyond  the  mountains 
The  snow  lay  chill  on  the  frosted  meres. 

Now  must  they  pine  and  the  lilies  wither 
Scum-fed  and  girdled  with  many  weeds, 
(Continued  on  page  584.) 
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Beginning  w^ith  greater  ease   and  speed  m 
running  up  tne  avails,  and  aDsolute  certainty 
of  perfect   and   sound    construction    m    every    detail 


NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE 


offers  the  builder  advantage  after  advantage  over  all  the  old-time  forms 
of    construction.     Not  the  least  of    these    advantages   is  the  permanent 

investment  safeguard  of  building  to  the 
highest  standard  of  fireproof  safety — long 
a  necessity  of  large  structures^  and  daily 
recognized  more  and  more  as  a  modern 
requisite    of  all  moderate-sized   buildings. 

The  leading  Architects  are  specifying  NATCO 
HOLLOW  TILE,  and  NATCO  only,  for  resi- 
dences, hotels,  apartments,  clubs,  schools,  garages, 
etc.  NATCO  superiority  over  other  wall  tile 
results  from  the  exceedingly  fine  grinding  of  the 
selected  clays,  better  design  and  perfect  modeling 
in  the  wet,  and  uniform  burning  in  the  kilns,  con- 
trolled by  the  latest  pyrometer  devices,  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  the  most  competent  grad- 
uated engineers.  See  that  the  tile 
you  get  is  stamped  "NATCO." 

l^eiidence  oj  Nalco 

Hollow    Tile 

The  setting  of  a  single  NATCO 
HOLLOW  TILE  is  equivalent 
to  the  setting  of  fourteen  ordi- 
nary bricks.  It  is  a  much  simpler, 
surer  and  more  economical 
operation  to  set  up  a  perfect 
wall  with  NATCO  than  any 
other  material. 

Send  for  our  elaborate  96- 
pagfe  handbook,  '^Fireproof 
Houses,''  mailed  for  1 0  cents 
postage.  Every  detail  of 
Natco  Hollow  Tile  con- 
struction explained,  with 
technical  drawings  and 
typical  floor  pIans,also  illus- 
trations from  photographs 
of  forty-five  houses  built 
of  NATCO  HOLLOW 
TILE,  ranging  in  cost  from 
$4,000  to  $200,000.  An  inval- 
uable guide  to  the  prospec- 
tive builder.     Write  today. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PRGDFING  •  CO^APAN^■ 
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Organized  1889. 


Dept.  V,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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lip  the  razor 
on   the    strop 


Slip  it  off 
the  strop 


Slip    it    back   and 
forth  on  the  strop 

then  shave        ^ 

MITH  the  AutoStrop  Razor  you  don't  have  to  detach  the  blade 
or  take  anything  apart  or  adjust  anythmg.  It's  always  as  ready 
for  shaving  as  the  head  barber's  razor. 

The  most  awkward  can  use  it  with  his  skill.  The  most  wide-awake 
everywhere  do  use  it. 

Are  you  one  of  the  wide-awake?  If  so  you'll  get  an  AutoStrop 
Razor  on  trial  today. 

If  you  don't  like  it,  dealer  will  give  you  back  your  money.  He 
doesn't  care,  for  our  contract  protects  him. 

$5  buys  you  one  silver-plated  self-stropping  razor,  12  good  blades 
and  strop  in  handsome  case.  One  blade  will  often  last  six  months  to  a 
year.     That  makes  your  $5  pay  for  years  of  shaves. 

It's  easy  as  A  B  C  to  get  an  AutoStrop  Razor,  if  you'll  'phone  or 
Dost  a  card  for  one  to  any  dealer — now. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Company,   327   Fifth   Avenue,   New  York; 
233   Coristine   Building,   Montreal;    61  New   Oxford   Street,    London 
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IMMORTAL   BOOKS 

*  Bound  in  Paper  Covers,  at  a  fraction  of 
their  original  cost.  Demosthenes'  Ora- 
tions, 40  cts. ;  Carlyle's  Essays,  20  cts. ;  Car- 
lyle's  Sartor  Resartus,  25  cts.;  Macaulay's 
Essays,  15  cts. ;  Ruskin's  Ethics  of  the  Dust, 
15  cts. ;  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  20 
cts.;  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ,  50  cts.;  Spur- 
geon's  John  Plowman's  Talk,  12  cts. ;  D'lsra- 
eli's  Calamities  of  Authors.  20  cts.;  Arnold's 
Light  of  Asia,  25  cts.;  Etc.,  Etc. 
FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers.  NEW  YORK 
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{Continued  from  page  582) 

And  never  the  sound  of  her  voice  float  hither 
With  whispers  low  in  the  plume-tipped  reeds; 
Frayed  hinds  a-limp  on  the  arid  meads 

Lament  her  loudly;  and  now  the  mare. 

In  her  broad  womb  feeling  the  unborn  filly, 

Shall  neigh  in  vain  for  her  soothing  care. 

Her  care  that  failed  not  the  barbgd  thistle. 

With  light  breath  freeing  its  filmy  rounds; 
Or  warned  the  herds  with  a  mellow  whistle 

Were  Dian  leashing  her  eager  hounds. 

For  frolic  hunt  on  the  forest  bounds. 
The  fleet  hares  knew  her;  and  things  of  sloth 

Were  thrilled  anew  with  the  sacred  ardor 
And  mirth  of  her  wild  love  never  loth. 

.\nd  all  shy  creatures  that  fear  espial 

For  her  would  loiter,  for  her  would  fly 
To  scare  dull  hours  from  the  dreamy  dial, 

Were  sleep  withheld  from  her  weary  eye; 

For  her  nightlong  would  the  squirrel  pry, 
(Not  witless,  he,  of  the  good  she  wrought) 

To  sleek  his  fur  where  he  found  her  smiling, 
.\throb  to  some  freak  of  her  slumbrous  thought. 

She  will  train  no  more  on  the  slender  trellis 
The  vine  to  cling  nor  the  rose  to  climb. 

The  red-lipped  rosebuds  whose  holy  smell  is 
As  kisses  crusht  on  the  mouth  of  Time 
To  ransom  Beauty.     Her  sin  sublime 

Was  tameless  love  of  the  world  she  filled. 
With  lips  alert  for  life's  brimming  chalice 

Or  taut  with  grief  for  the  wine  she  spilled. 

She  will  fly  no  more  from  the  rampant  legions 

Of  centaurs  ranked,  nor  the  lewd  faun's  lure; 
Nor  her  soft  mouth  pant  in  the  pathless  regions 

Where  life  is  safe  and  where  love  is  sure; 

Nor  twine  the  reed  with  her  fingers  pure; 
Nor  draw  warm  milk  from  the  wild  goat's  teat. 

.\nd  happy  I,  were  my  fate  to  follow 
.\nd  lay  my  head  on  her  dear  dead  feet! 

Dr.  Edward  Robeson  Taylor  has  produced 
a  volume  called  "Lavender  and  Other 
Verses."  We  find  the  poetry  insipid,  with 
the  exception  of  one  imaginative  sonnet. 
''Gjoa"  is  the  name  of  Captain  Amundsen's 
ship,  now  preserved  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 
San  Francisco. 

GJoa 

By  Edward  Robeson  Taylor 
"At  last  I  rest  in  peace  where  nevertnore 

The  waves  shall  whip  my  stout-resisting  side; 
Ignobly  rest,  and  swell  with  bitter  pride 
As  casual  eyes  all  lightly  scan  me  o'er — 

Me,  that  have  dared  the  Arctic's  awful  shore. 
And  with  the  bold  Norwegian  as  my  guide 
Sailed  the  dread  Pass  to  other  keels  denied 
Where  we  shall  dwell  with  Fame  forevermore. 

.\h,  it  is  pleasant  here  with  birds  and  trees. 
With  laughter-loving  children,  and  the  sea's 
Keen  winds  that  romp  upon  my  orphaned  deck; 

Yet,  mid  this  fatal  peace  at  times  I  yearn 
To  face  again  the  dangers  of  a  wreck; 
To  see  once  more  the  great  Aurora  bum." 

There  is  no  pain  of  the  body  that  the  soul 
can  not  profit  by — a  brave  Emersonian 
theme  reincarnated  in  some  verses  that  we 
take  from  the  pages  of  The  Craftsman. 

The  Husbandman 

Bv  Edward  WiLBfR  Mason 

1  break  the  soil  with  anguished  pain. 

And  sow  with  bitter  tears. 
My  soul  doth  reap  like  golden  grain 

The  gladness  of  the  years! 

I  hear  the  winds  that  roar  and  roar. 

The  elements  that  rush. 
-My  soul  doth  hear  forevermore 

The  high  celestial  hush! 

I  toil  with  clods  till  day  is  done 

In  pastures  dull  and  bare. 
My  soul  doth  shapen  like  a  sun 

The  common  earth  and  air! 

I  win  in  darkness  black  as  death 

The  scant  bread  of  the  sod. 
My  soul  doth  bring  from  fields  of  faith 

The  living  sheaves  of  God! 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

OUR    GENERALS    ON    THE    MEXICAN 
BORDER 

T  V  you  don't  want  to  find  out  why  the 
-*■  United  States  is  rushing  thousands  of 
troops  and  a  goodly  number  of  Ijattleships 
uii(i  cruisers  down  upon  Ww  Mexican  border — 
just  go  and  a.sk  tiio  Wnv  Department,  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledfjer.  "It  portends  nothing,"  is  General 
Wood's  ever-ready  reply — "it  is  sham 
maneuvering  only."  Or  he  will  say:  "We 
have  had  this  manipulation  of  forces  in  all 
parts  of  the  countrj^ — and  why  not  South- 
western Texas,  now?  It  lias  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Mexican  troubles  at  any  rate." 
.\nd  that  is  about  all  jou  can  get  out  of  any- 
body in  the  War  Department. 

Yet  nobody  in  Washington  believes  it  tor 
a  moment.  It  is  as  thoroughly  understood 
there  as  it  is  anywhere  else  that  the  pres- 
ent mobilization  of  the  troops  in  Texas 
represents  the  most  serious  situation  that 
has  arisen  since  the  Spanish  War. 

Furthermore,  the  plans  have  been  laid 
for  months  past.  There  was  nothing  sud- 
den at  all  about  the  order  which  Presi- 
dent Taft  astonished  the  country  by  issuing 
the  other  day.  The  men  who  were  to  com- 
mand the  troops  had  lieen  picked  out  in 
army  councils  at  a  time  when  all  seemed 
serene  along  the  Mexican  border,  and  the 
fact,  for  instance,  that  Gen.  William  H. 
Carter  was  to  command  the  army  was  as 
well-known  in  the  War  Department  three 
months  ago  as  it  is  to-day. 

Every  one  of  these  men,  so  carefully  se- 
lected from  his  fellows,  is  of  the  type  ap- 
proved by  the  President  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
War  Department,  and  "better  men  could 
not  be  found."     Of  General  Carter  we  read: 

William  H.  Carter  is  the  creator  of  the 
modern  United  States  Army.  It  was  he 
who  drafted  the  legislation  which  reformed 
and  reorganized  Uncle  Sam's  mcn-at-anns. 
WTien  Secretary  of  War  Elihu  Root  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  our  obsolete  1812 
army  an  up-to-date  1901  army  he  called 
into  council  Gen.  Henry  C.  Corbin,  who  was 
then  Adjutant  General.  General  Corbin 
directed  his  assistant,  who  was  General  Car- 
ter, to  prepare  the  plan.  Carter  did  it;  his 
jilan  went  through  Congress  in  the  two 
famous  laws — called  the  acts  of  March  2, 
1899,  and  February  2,  1901,  and  the  splen- 
did army  of  to-day  is  the  result.  It  is  not 
every  man  who  has  the  experience  of  making 
an  army  and  then  commanding  it  In  the 
field,  and  Carter's  assignment  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  force  he  built  out  of  almost 
nothing  is  an  unusual  example  of  poetic- 
justice. 

But  Carter  is  anything  but  a  desk  war- 
rior. He  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  America 
entitled  to  w'ear  a  medal  of  honor,  which  goes 
o  dy  to  soldiers  who  have  performed  some 
conspicuous  act  of  heroism  imd(>r  the  enemy's 
fire. 

It  is  the  American  equivalent  of  the  \"ie- 
toria  Cross  in  England  and  the  Iron  Cross 
in  (Germany.  It  goes  to  soldiers  who  have 
saved   a   comrade's   life   \mdcr   fire.     Carter 
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Prompt 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We    rrill    ship    you    0 

"RANGER"  BICYCLE 

on   approval,   freight 

repaid  to  anyplace  in  the  United  St.ites  without  a  cent  di-fiosu  in  aJ:ai:cc-,ind 

allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.    If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 

every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  g;et 

anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  nisb  to  keep  it, 

Ehip  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  fwt  be  out  one  cent. 

LOW  FAfiTflRY  PRICF^  ^^  ^'^'^  ^'^^  highest  crade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
■.wiw  1  WW  I  Wll  I  rillWfcJ  t(j  rider  at  lower  prices  tlian  any  other  house.  We 
save  youjio  to?25  midalemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 
mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unhejtrd  of  low  prices. 
DinCD  JIGEIITC  llfilllTCn  inea  h  t  ^vvn  .-in  I  ilisoia  to  rile  and  cxhitnt  a  sample 
nilfbll  HnCniO  IfimiCII  ism-KanRrt^r"  Bicycle fumishedby  us.  Von»lllT>e 
astonished  at  the  iiw«</f»-/u//y /<rjtr/rjVf  J  and  tlic  lii^cral  prop^siticns  anJ  special  olTer  we  will 
give  on  the  <n^x  1911  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  Olice  for  cur  sftc-.al  cffer. 
DO  NOT  Btiy  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  rt»:,ii'nf  nt  .T^fv/rif^until  you  receive  our  catalogue 
and  Icamour  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  undet 
your  own  name  pKite  at  douMe  our  prices.    Or.iers  blled  tl.e  (i^\-  recei\  ed. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  numl^erUken  in  tra.le  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  trill 

be  closed  out  .It  once,  .It  S3  to  *8  each.    Descriptive  l^argain  list  mailed  free. 

TIPCC       PflACTlTD     RDAVC  re.ir  ivl'.eel$,innertubes,lamp«.cvclometeTS,  parts,  repain 

linCOf    UUflOlbn    DIIRIVC  »nd  everything  in  the  bicycle  Une  at  hnlfu^ualprices. 

00  NOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  iar^*  C<i/aA'fKe  l>eautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund   of 

Interesting  matter  and  useful  Information.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  ever)  thing.    Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   Dept.  R.|72,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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PAIMER-SINGER 


(Built  in  New   York  City) 
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Strongest  Built  Car  in  the   World 

A  MASS  OF  EVIDENCE 

' '  Having  had  other  automobiles  in  years  past  and  being  somewhat  a  judge  of  material 
and  workmanship,  I  can  only  speak  in  the  very  higliest  terms  of  my  Palmer  &  Singer 
which  I  purchased  in  March,  1909.  Tlie  car  is  very  powerful  and  enables'one  to  make  long  trips 
over  rough  and  hilly  country  without  any  undue  exertion.  As  for  sueed,  I  do  not  think  it  has  any 
equal.  I  have  nevej  had  any  trouble  that  subjected  me  to  being  laid  up  on  the  road  or  having  to 
send  for  assistance.  As  for  expense  of  maintenance  in  the  way  of  repairs,  I  have  had  none  to 
speak  of ;  and  what  little  adjustments  were  needed,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  promptness  that 
you  displayed  in  taking  care  of  them,  and  without  cost  to  me,  in  compliance  with  your  contract." 

We  have  a  mass  of  fust  such  evidence  from  saf isf ied  owners  of  Palmer- 
Singer  Cars.  It  is  fust  such  evidence  that  explains  why  we  are  able  to 
give  that  strong  "Guarantee  ol  Service**  'with   every  one  of  our  cars. 

Let  us  send  you  our  little  booklet  of  "Evidence,"  also  our  191 1  catalogue.  We  are  sure 
they  will  interest  you. 

PALMER  &  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO.       long  island  CITY.  N.  Y. 

1620-22-24  Broadway,  New  York  1321  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

ED.  M.  FOWLER  &  CO..    533  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


^ 

k                  Ask.  Voui  dealer  for 

1 E.  C.  VENTILATED 
f           SHOES 

/H 

And  be  comfortable 
this  Summer 

F    ^U 

Dealers  wanted  everywhere 

^& 

Addrers  lor  catalog 

ENGEL-CONE  SHOE  CO. 

5  New  Street                East  Boston,  Mass. 

Oil  Yotir 
CUT  GLASS 

with  a  rag  moistened  with 
Jn  =  One,"    polish^ 
I  briskly  with 
dry,    soft   cloth 
to  bring   back   the 
original   sparkling    brilliancy. 
Also  clean  window  glass,  mirrors  and 
any  glassware  same  way.     "sun-One' 
also  cleans  and  polishes  finest  furniture,  lubri- 
cates anything.     Generous  .sample  and  oil 
book  free.    Ask 

5-in-One  Oil  Co. 

18  Broadway 
New  York  City 


DID  YOU  Get  One  of  These  Last  Year? 

//  so,  you  know  its  good  points  already 

If  not,  Older  one  at  once  from  your  dealer  and 
qualify  for  that  class  of  Considerate  Afotorists 
who  are  popular  with  tlie  pecipli;  and  who  get 
the  most  enjoyment  out  of  their  cars. 

Askfor  JERICHO,  the  Perfect  MotorClar 
Signal,  that  "  Warm  Without  Offense." 

Its  strong  claims  ^^xe.  distinctiveness. efficiency 
and  superiority  as  an  agreeable  ivarning  signal 
— and  it  ma/ces  good  every  time. 

There's  a  size  for  every  car,  at  #7,  #8,  ?9.  #10, 
according  to  retjuirenients.  No  trouble  to  attacli. 
No  maintenance  cost.      '/'Jie  l".  xhaust  Rlo'H'S  It. 

THE 

RANDALL- FAICHNEY  CO. 
Boston,  U.S.A. 


We  make  B-Line  OIL  and 
GREASE  GUNS  too 


WRITE      FOR      BOOKLET 
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Match  ^Zo,  1911 

got  it  out  in  Arizona  in  one  of  the  wars 
against  the  Apaches,  when  he  went  out  across 
a  l)ullet-swept  ravine  and  brought  in  a  des- 
perately wounded  private  soldier  who  was 
waiting  for  the  coup  dc  yrdcc.  The  soldier 
was  a  negro. 

The  man  who  did  this  thing  does  look 
more  like  a  desk  official  than  a  warrior.  His 
general  appearance  is  more  that  of  a  success- 
ful lawyer  or  life  insurance  (Official.     And  yet: 

Carter  is  a  Tennesseean  and  a  West 
Pointer,  appointed  "at  large."  He  be- 
came General  Corbin's  assistant  on  April  15. 
1902,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  War 
College.  Board,  getting  his  appointment  to 
that  place  two  months  later. .  During  Cor- 
bin's absence  in  Europe  he  acted  as  Ad- 
jutant  General   of   the   Army. 

As  Assistant  Adjutant  General  he  prac- 
tically created  the  General  Staff.  He  was 
the  man  who  prepared  the  legislation  for 
its  establishment.  In  the  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  appeared  this 
reference  to  Carter: 

"Special  credit  is  due  to  Brig.-Gen.  Will- 
iam. H.  Carter  for  the  exceptional  ability 
and  untiring  industry  which  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  work  of  devising,  bringing 
about,  and  putting  into  operation  the  General 
Staff  law.  He.  brought  thorough  and  pa- 
tient historical  research  and  wide  experi- 
ence, both  in  the  line  and  the  staff,  and 
long-continued,  anxious,  and  concentrated 
thought  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing military  administration,  and  if  the  new 
system  shall  prove  to  be  an  improvement  the 
gain  to  the  country  will  have  been  largely 
due  to  him." 

In  1904  and  1905  Carter  commanded  the 
Department  of  the  Visayas  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  h.>  commanded  the  troops  en- 
gaged in'  putting  down  the  Pulajan  insur- 
rection in  Samar.  In  February,  1906,  he 
was  made  commander  of  the  Department 
of  the  Lakes  and  continued  in  that  capacity 
until  November,  1908.  He  commanded 
the  camps  of  instruction  for  the  Army  and 
the  National  Guard  at  Indianapolis  in  1906 
and  1908,  and  in  December  of  the  latter 
year  was  made  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri.  He  became  a  Major- 
General  on  November  13,  1909. 

Carter,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  only  medal- 
of-honor  man  who  is  now  at  the  front  in 
Texas.  General  Mills  is  one,  and  Colonel 
Marion  P.  Maus  is  another.  Gen.  Tasker 
H.  Bliss,  one  of  the  brigade  chiefs.  Look  part 
in  the  Spanish- .American  War,  and  two 
summers  ago  was  commander  of  the  "Red  " 
army  in  the  "war  game  "  played  in  Massa- 
chvisetts,  which  j'outed  and  captured  the 
Ma-isaclnisetts  militia  under  Colonel  Pew, 
who  had  imdertaken  to  defend  the  city  of 
Boston.  Of  General  Bliss's  efficieijt  leader- 
ship at  that  time,  the  New  York  Times  saw 
fit   to  comment  editorially.     It  said: 

General  Bliss  has  succeeded  in  doing 
something  never  before  achieved  either 
in  real  or  mimic  war,  in  this  country  or 
any  other.  He  has  moved  his  base  of 
supplies  with  him  every  day.  Every  or- 
ganization in  his  army  receives  its  rations 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared  to  make 
camp,  regardless  of  how  far  it  has  advanced 
into  the  enemy's  country. 

"  By    moving    his    base    with    him    daily. 
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(leneral  Bliss  has  left  his  rear  untram- 
ineled  by  long  lines  of  communication  that 
must  be  zealously  guarded  and  whose  inter- 
ruption spells  defeat.  Through  the  em- 
ployment of  motor-trucks  for  bringing  up 
the  commissary  and  (luartc-rniastcr  stores 
on  a  canifully  devised  sclu'duh; — vvliich  must 
have  taken  months  of  hard  work  at  the 
Army  War  College — (leneral  Bliss  has  ac- 
complished this  task.     His  army  has  no  rear. 


MR.    TAFT'3    WATCHFUL    EYE 

WHOEVER  plays  golf  with  President 
Taft  will  find  that  extra  sessions  and 
army  maneuvers  "are  not  the  onlj'  things 
the  President  is  firm  and  not  to  be  bluffed 
about,  "  remarks  I'red  ('.  Kelly  in  the  Wash- 
ington Herald.  Mr.  Taft,  be  says,  '"en- 
deavors to  be  amicable,  gracious,  indulgent, 
kind,  humane,  and  all  that" — but  no  person 
should  undertake  to  "dope"  his  golf-score 
in  a  game  with  the  President,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  he  will  not  be  so  irii polite  as  to 
doubt  that  man's  word.  And  few  men  have 
"got  away"  with  it. 

Let  us  suppo.se  that  the  President's  op- 
ponent is  not  keen  at  the  golf  proposition, 
and  strikes  out  or  fouls  two  or  three  times 
before  he  so  much  as  hits  a  square  lick  at 
the  dinky  little  ball.  Naturally,  the  temp- 
tation is  to  give  himself  al)out  40  per  cent,  dis- 
count for  gootl  intentions  when  he  counts  up 
his  total  for  that  hole.  But  that  does  not  go 
with  Mr.  Taft.  He  has  been  watching  every 
stroke  and  attempted  stroke,  and  he  has 
the  exact  figures  jotted  down  in  the  back  of 
his  head,  where  he  can  get  them  when  he 
wants  them. 

"How  many  does  that  make  for  you?" 
he  asks. 

"Oh,  about  six,  I  guess,"  the  other  player 
replies,  jaimtily. 

The  President  will  look  annoj^ed.  "  Let's 
see,"  he  will  say.  "You  took  three  before 
you  got  away  from  the  tee,  then  you  movetl 
your  ball  out  of  a  little  hole;  that  makes 
four,  and  you  lost  three  more  getting  out  of 
the  bunker,  and  j'ou  had  three  or  foin*  others 
that  I  know  of.  You  must  l)e  playing  at 
least  eleven." 

That's  the  way  the  President  will  talk. 
Those  who  have  played  with  him  say  the}' 
never  saw  such  a  man  to  keep  tab  on  other 
folks'  scores.  Even  if  one  were  to  set  about 
it,  purposely,  to  hvuich  a  little  bit  on  the 
President,  he'd  have  a  job  on  his  hands.  For 
the  President  seems  to  have  an  eye  or  two 
set  about  where  his  rear  collar,  button  should 
be.  One  can  jab  a  ball  just  the  slightest  bit 
to  get  it  out  of  a  rough  place  in  the  ground, 
and  the  action  has  been  noted  and  added  uji 
by  the  President  as  if  by  some  sort  of  mys- 
terious, occult ish,  automatic  adiling-machine. 

One  of  the  last  games  the  President  played 
last  fall  was  with  Captain  Butt  and  one  or 
two  others.  Captain  Butt  drove  his  ball 
off  into  the  woods  and  had  a  pretty  grievous 
time  before  he  got  it  driven  back  to  con- 
genial soil  again. 

"How  many?"   intiuireil  the  President. 

"Two,"  replied  the  ca|)tain. 

"Oh,  see  here  now,"  ventured  the  Presi- 
dent. "  I  \\c:n\\  you  slash  away  at  the  weeds 
four  times  with  my  own  ears,  .so  you  better 
just  boost  that  a  little  bit." 

So  it  goes. 

The  moment  he  gets  on  a  golf  links,  the 


Running  Water  in  the  Coontry 
Home  Without  Fuel  Cost 

A  punipiuc  engine  costs  you  ninnoy  for  fuel  everj 
raiuute  il  runs — a  winiiniill  runs  only  when  there  is 
wind— holh  constantly    require  repairs — but,  the 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

coiitimiouslv  pumps  wjittr,  '.'4  tioursu  day, 
withom   t-ost  (■!  luci,  VL'ur  aftt-r  vcur  witii- 
out  iii'ccs^it  V  of  ffpiiirs.     Writ*'  at  one  fi>r 
catulotrue    k,  aii'l  guiirantofl  esliiiiatf. 
MA(URa  IIYDRAl  I,I('  FXUNE  CO. 
170  NanNBii  SI..N.Y.  KarUirji.l'hPiitfrr.  Pa. 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

K^eps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant pap)ers 
100  in  Each  Box 


FACStMILB 


A.N     OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater. 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box   1  5c 


NiAQARA  CUP  COMPANY,  iSS-iS7  Waverly  PI.,  N.  V.  Cily 


MULLINS 


STEEL  MOTOR  BOATS 
Revolution  in  Prices 

Iflll  Models,  ■-•«  aii.1  ;firt..$IOOni  f  Ifi  an.1  IS  ft.,  115  up  I  AH  the  style,  all  the 
true  worth  ofnnte.l  Mulling  Boats.  JliilU  of  sttrl,  strength,  resistant  qii.i,ilies, 
ri;;i.lity  an.i  lotis;  life  melal^ovored  k.el— a' toms  !pac*6on<:— withstands  almost 
limitless  punishment.  Like  all  Mullins  Steel  Boats,  cinnof  5111*.  Possess  all 
IcadinK  features  of  richest  >fnllin<  Boats— air-ticht  compartnients,  power  plant 
undercover  ()S"E  MAN  CONTROL,  Silent  Under  TTater  Exhaust— and  »(<irrji»« 
anautomohUe.  Carry  more,  with  ceaifortan.l  safety,  than  others.  Catalogue  FRKK I 

THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO..  143  Franklin  St..  Salem,  Ohio 
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THE,  \XASHABLE 
WALL  COVERING 

"However  do  you  manage  to  keep 
your  walls  looking  always  so 
bright  and  clean   and  new  ?  ** 

This  is  a  question  the  frequent  visitor 
often  asks  in  the  home  whose  walls 
eire  decorated  with  SANITAS. 

Why  not  begin  ihis  Spring  to  transform  your 
home  interior  ?  No  matter  which  of  your 
rooms  you  are  planning  to  redecorate,  you 
can  get  thi  handsomest  effects  with  SANI- 
TAS at  very  moderate  cost.  And  your  walls 
will  be  stain-proof,  fade-proof,  crack  and 
tear-proof,  and  always  look  new.  A  damp 
cloth  removes  instantly  any  dust  or  dirt  or 
stain. 

Dull-finished  SANITAS  reproduces  all  the 
handsomest  'V\rail-paper  and  wall-fabric  ef- 
fects for  decorarive  interiors  ;  glazed  finished 
SANITAS  in  all  the  plain  and  fancy  tile  de- 
signs for  bathrooms,  kitchens,  pantries,  etc. 

Your  dealer  or  decorator  will  show 
SANITAS  and  demonstrate  its 
wonderful  service  qualities. 

Or,  write  us  your  needs  fully,  de- 
scribing the  room  or  rooms  you 
wish  to  decorate,  and  you  will 
promptly  receive  suitable  SANI- 
TAS samples  and  interior  sketches 
showing  the  latest  decorative  ideas. 

STANDARD  OIL  CLOTH  CO. 
320  Broadway  Dept.  M  New  York 


SUMPEDW 


MERITAS 

The  Guaranteed  Oil  Cloth 

Whett  buying  table  oil  cloth  ask  for  it  by  the 
name  " Meritas,"  guaranteed  by  this  trade- 


E\d{r\MBI>  mark  stamped  on  the  back  of  every  yard. 


Kaunas  is-iicutit 


Steel  Fishin§^  Rods 

"TRICKS  and 
KNACKS  of  FISHING' 
144-Pace  BOOK  FREE 

Cloth  bound.  40  chapters.     Your 
local    fishiii?  tackle    deal  r   will   jrive 
you  a  free  copy  with  each  "BRISTOI.  " 
Rod    purchased    of    him    during    1911. 
It   is  a  great  hook  given  fr.'c  with  the  finest 
rod.       Look  for  the   name  "BRISTOL"  on  the 
reel  seat,  always  on  the  genuine. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

Give  your  dealer's  name,  so  that  we  can  sup- 
ply him  with  books,  free,  for  you. 

THE  HORTON  MFO.  CO. 
♦2  HortoD  Street  Bristol.  Conn 


President  insists  on  seeing  the  affidavits, 
abstracts,  photographic  identification,  and 
Bertillon  proofs. 


THE     DIARY     OF     ALEXANDER     H. 
STEPHENS 

"D  EVIVAL  of  interest  in  Alexander  H. 
*-  ^  Stephens  is  sure  to  follow  the  publica- 
tion of  a  diary  kept  by  him  while  a  prisoner 
and  living  within  the  shadow  of  the  gallows, 
at  Fort  Warren,  says  F.  J.  P.,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Telegraph.  There,  "eating  his  heart 
out,"  because  he  believed  himself  to  be  a 
victim  of  persecution  by  the  North,  and  a 
selected  scapegoat  for  the  South,  he  wrote 
his  lonely  chronicle. 

Solitude  preyed  upon  him  and  ate  as  a 
canker,  altho  he  had  always  been  more  or 
less  of  a  recluse,  a  student,  who  preferred 
the  closet  to  the  market-place,  except  when 
he  believed  that  his  presence  in  the  market- 
place was  a  putilic  duty.  When  he  entered 
Fort  Warren  his  hair  was  a  chestnut  brown; 
when  ho  (juit  the  prison,  after  a  stay  of  five 
months,  he  was  gray  and  bowed — not  by 
his  own  troubles,  but  because  he  had  fretted 
cea.selessly  over — what?  His  freed  slaves, 
lest  they  might  aliuse  their  new-found  liberty 
and  involve  themselves  in  trouble.  The 
diary  makes  this  perfectly  clear,  if  proof  were 
needed  that  the  "Little  Commoner"  was 
unafraid  of  consequences  for  himself.  He 
expected  to  die  at  a  rope's  end;  at  one  time 
he  was  sure  this  would  be  his  fate,  and  yet 
it  bothered  him  less  than  a  dream  he  had 
had  which  showed  two  of  his  old  house- 
servants  in  trouljle, 

A  peculiaritj''  of  the  diary  is  that  it  draws 
no  comparisons  between  the  unhappy  lot 
of  the  writer  and  his  "former  high  estate." 

Indeed,  the  most  notable  contrast  cited 
is  when  he  naively  says  that  a  delicious 
piece  of  watermelon  with  "red  meat"  fur- 
nished him  is  not  so  good  in  flavor,  not  so 
'sweet  and  delicious"  as  the  Georgia  kind. 

Given  to  introspection  as  he  had  been 
from  his  very  youth,  a  chronic  invalid  in 
almost  constant  f>ain,  it  would  seem  that 
the  intimate  relations  between  himself  and 
a  daily  journal  would  have  called  for  much 
of  philosophy,  and  yet  of  philosophy  there 
is  almost  none  at  all.  "Wliat  he  had  to  say 
on  affairs  of  State  he  sent  to  the  highest  in 
the  land — the  President  himself.  One  would 
think  that  when  he  was  insulted  by  a  thought- 
less party  of  sightseers  the  diary  would 
have  become  repository  of  a  bitter  comment; 
not  so.  "I  s.it  down  ami  wept;  wept  IMtter 
tears  of  anguisli  for  my  beloved  State" — 
that  State  which  he  had  tried  so  hard  to  save 
from  herself  when  she  committed  the  glarmg 
folly  of  secession. 

For  Stephens  never  favored  secession,  and 
in  the  legislature  of  Georgia  had  once   said: 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself 
is,  "Shall  the  people  of  the  South  secede 
from  the  Union  in  consequence  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  liincoln  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States?  "  My  cormtrymen,  I  tell  you 
frankly,  candidly,  and  earnestly,  that  I  do 
not  think  they  ought.  In  my  judgment  the 
election  of  no  man,  constitutionally  chosen 
to  this  high  office,  is  sufficient  cause  for  any 
State  to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  ought 
to  stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintaining  the 


Pierce 


Boilers  and 
Radiators 

Do  you  know  anything  about 
boilers  and  radiators?  Do  you 
know  the  part  they  play  in  sup- 
plying adequate,  healthy,  clean 
and  economical  heat.?  Do  you 
knowthe  kind  of  heat  you  should 
have  in  that  cold  house  of  yours 
or  in  the  one  you  are  planning 
to  build.?  If  you  do  not  know 
then  you  need  this  book — 

A  Primer 
about  Heat 

Thisisanon-tech- 
nical  talk  on  heat. 
It  tells  you  all  you 
need  to  know.  It 
points  out  the 
shortcomings  of 
hot  air.  It  explains 
howhotwaterheats 
and    how  steam 

heats  and  the  dif-       

ference  between  the  two.  It  is  the 
book  of  a  house  that  has  placed  over 
200,000  boilers  and  millions  of  square 
feet  of  radiation  in  successful  opera- 
tion during  the  past  thirty-five  years. 
Send  for  this  Primer,  read  it,  then 
see  your  steam-fitter. 

Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Mfg.  Co. 
25  A  James  Street,  Sjrracuae,  N.  Y. 

Showrooms  in  principal  ciUea 
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"  The  Domestic  Blunders  of  Women  " 

A  ''Mere  Man "  undertakes  to  point  out  plainly  to 
women  their  costly  mistakes  in  managing  the  home, 
children,  servants,  purchasing,  etc.,  and  proposes  a 
wise  remedy  -  Business  Methods  /or  the  Ho>ne.  %\  post- 
paid from    Funk   &    Wagnalls    Company,  New   York. 


Be  a  Positive  Man 

That  is  the  message  of  Charles  Ferguson's  book 

"THE  AFFIRMATIVE  INTELLEQ" 

It  is  a  book  to  arouse  and  startle  to  action.  It  will 
stimulate  the  man  who  vacillates— who  lacks  the  deciding 
po^ver  and  the  go-ahead  courage  so  necessary  for  success, 
Aiitorei,  or  inaileU  lor  90o  and  .roar  nddress  on  marffin  of  thisadv. 

Charles  Ferguson  has  been  called  the  .<4r;z<7na 
Philosopher,  from  his  residence  at  Tucson,  whence  he 
has  uttered  a  happy  philosophy  which  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  these  modern  times.    His  book 

"THE  RELIGION  OF   DEMOCRACY" 

is  universally  proclaimed  a  work  of  genius.  Says  the 
Washington  Times:  '  'Since  Emerson,  nobody  has  ^one  so  straight  t 
the  point,  in  a  manner  so  free  from  personal  prejudice  and  vanity." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  fir  trcficai  in  his  philosophy 
which  every  7nan  can  take  unto  himself  and  use. 

Price  $l.Poslpaid.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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(Constitution  of  the  country.  .  .  .  We  arc 
pledged  to  maintain  the  Comititution.  Many 
of  us  have  sworn  to  support  it.  .  .  .  What- 
ever fate  is  to  l)efall  this  country  ]et  it  nevei' 
be  charged  to  the  people  of  the  South  thai 
they  were  untrue  to  their  national  engage- 
ments. .  .  .  No,  there  is  no  failure  of  this 
(iovernment  yet.  We  have  made  great 
advancement  under  the  Constitution;  and 
I  can  not  but  hope  we  will  advance  still 
higher.     Let  us  be  true  to  our  cause. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Stephens 
cast  his  lot  with  the  Coftfederacy? 

The  answer  is  because  he  could  better 
conceive  of  a  Georgia  without  the  Union 
than  he  could  imagine  a  Union  without 
Georgia.  He  had  been  a  Whig  up  to  1852, 
but  he  had  been  a  Whig  of  Southern  train- 
ing and  discipline.  Winfield  Scott,  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  against  Franklin 
Pierce,  did  not  approve  of  the  compromise  of 
1850;  Pierce  did,  so  Stephens  had  helped 
Charles  G.  Faulkner,  Walter  Brooke,  Alex- 
ander White,  James  Abercrombie,  Robert 
Toombs,  James  Johnson,  Christopher  H. 
Williams,  and  Meredith  P.  Gentry  to  kill 
the  old  Whig  organization  by  their  famous 
card  of  July  3,  1852.  The  party  gave  a  few 
spasmodic  jerks  after  that,  l)ut  it  never 
breathed  again.  And  yet  Stephens  did  not 
vote  for  Pierce.  Daniel  Webster  had  been 
nominated  after  a  fashion,  but  died  before 
election  day.  Toombs  and  Stephens  voted 
for  his  ghost.  The  Whigs  of  the  South  were 
extreme  in  their  hatred  of  the  Democratic 
party  as  it  flourished  prior  to  1 856.  Stephens 
went  with  his  State,  but  he  was  still  a  Union 
man  and  hoped  for  a  reconciliation  even  after 
much  blood  had  been  shed.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Southern  delegation  to  the 
Hampton  Roads  Conference  in  1865.  There 
was  a  Georgia  "peace  party"  in  1864,  and 
Stephens  was  identified  with  that.  If  there 
was  anything  in  his  life  to  indicate  that  he 
had  lost  his  love  for  the  flag  it  never  showed 
itself;  not  even  in  the  supreme  moment  when 
he  made  his  choice  and  joined  his  own  people, 
who  had  rebelled. 

Mr.  Stephens  never  weighed  as  mu(!h  as  a 
hundred  pounds  in  his  life: 

Lincoln,  who  met  him  at  the  Hampton 
Roads  parley,  wrapt  in  a  greatcoat,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  he  never  lief  ore  saw  such 
a  little  ear  in  so  big  a  shuck.  It  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
he  never  before  saw  so  big  a  kernel  in  so 
small  a  shell. 
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has  the  largest 

sale  in  America. 

Appreciation  is 

the   final   test  of 

merit. 

60c  and  70c  a  pound 
in  quarter  and  half- 
pound  packages 
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ECAUSE  ^^«$tandard"  Guaranteed  Plumbing  Fixtures  possess 
every  attribute  of  perfect  sanitary  equipment,  they  insure  comfort 
and  economy,  and  enhance  a  building's  value.  The  "<l$1:andard" 
Bath  illustrated  above,  tiles  into  the  wall  and  floor,  allowing  abso- 
space  for  moisture  or  dirt.  There  is  no  occasion  to  clean 
back  of  it,  and  water  splashed  on  the  walls  drains  into  the 
bath.  This  fixture  is  being  rapidly  adopted  by  those  who  appreciate  the 
utmost  beauty  and  refinement  and  the  highest  degree  of  sanitation. 


lutely 
under 


Genuine  'Standard"  fixtures  for  the  home  and 
for  Schools,  Office  Buildings,  Public  Institu- 
tions, etc.,  are  identified  by  the  Green  and 
Gold  Label  with  one  exception.  There 
are  two  classes  of  our  Guaranteed  Baths, 
the  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  and  the 
Red  and  Black  Label  Bath.  The  Green  and 


Gold  Label  Bath  is  triple  enameled.  It  is  guar- 
anteed for  five  years.  The  Red  and  Black  Label 
Bath  is  double  enameled.  It  is  guaranteed 
for  two  years.  If  you  would  avoid  dissatisfac- 
tion and  expe  nse  install  guaranteed  fixtures.  All 
fixtures  purporting  to  be  '5>tandard"  are  spur- 
ious   unless   they  bear  our   guarantee  label- 


Send  for  a  copy  o(  our  beautiful  book  "  Modern  Bathrooms"  It  will  prove  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  the  planning  of  your  bathroom,  kitchen  or  laundry.  Many  model  rooms  are 
illustrated    costing    from   $78  to  $600.      This   valuable    book    is   sent    for    6c    postage. 


^tattdard  <$amtats  It)]^.  Co. 


Dept.  35 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Offices  asd  Showeooms— NVw  York  :  85  37  West  31st  St    ;  Chicago  :  415  Ashland  Block  -.    Philadelphia:   112S  Walnut  St  ;    Toronto.  Can. 
59   Kiclimond  .St..    E. ;    PittsbiirRh:  949  Penn  Ave. ;    St.  Louis  :    100-2  N.  Fourth  St. ;    Nashville:  315-317  Tenth  Ave.  So.  :   Ken-  Orleans 
Cor.  Haronne  and  St.  josopli  Hts. :    Moiitrt>nl.  Can.:  215  Coriatine  Building;    Boston:  John  Hancock    Building:  Lx^uisvillf:  319-23  W.  Main 
St  ;    Cleveland'    648-652  Huron    Road.  S.  K. :    Loudon:    53  Holtx>rn  Viaduct.  E.  C. ;    Houston,  Tex.:    Preston    and    bmith  Street*;    San 

Prnncisco  :   1303-04  M.tmiiolis  Bank  Buildins. 


CdUST  A  CARRIER  OF  DISEASE  ) 


The  Corn  Broom  a  Menace  to  the  Health  of  the  Whole  Family 


BIS  SELL'S 


"Cyco"     BALL    BEARING 
CARPET   SWE  E  RE  R 

confines  all  the  dust,  thus  protectinp  the  health  of  the  entire 
household,  besides  reducing  the  labor  of  sweeping  95%; 
cleanses  and  preserves  your  carpets  and  rugs,  accomplishes 
the  work  in  one-quarter  of  the  time  the  com  broom  requires, 
and  makes  sweeping  an  agreeable  task  instead  of  a  positive 
drudgery.  Don't  think  the  corn  broom  is  more  economical,  as 
this  would  be  a  great  mistake.  One  Bissell  sweeper  will  last 
longer  than  fifty  corn  brooms.  Once  you  use  the  BISSELL 
you  will  regret  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  you  have  so 
long  sacrificed  in  using  the  tiresome,  inefficient,  unsanitary 
corn  broom. 

The  Bissell  is  sold  by  all  the  best  trade ;  price  2.75105.75. 
Booklet  on  request. 

Buy  now  of  your  dealer,  aend  us  the  purchase  slip  u;xf  Am  one  week 
from  date  of  purchate,  and  we  will  tend  you  GRATIS  a  fine 
quality  black  leather  card  caae  with  no  printing  on  it. 

(  Bissell CarpetSweeper Co.,  Dept. 38 "A," Grand  Rapids.Mich. 

V^  (L;tr>;«->t  .m.l  Onl.v  Eic-Uisive  Ctrpot  Sw.p.T  ■M;ik.Ts  lu  tlie  World.) 
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All 
That 
You  like 
in  a  Hat 

$3,  $3.50 

and  $4 


Everri  genuine  Malloi-y 

Bat  bears  this  MtiUoru 

trade  mark 


Look 
for  the 
Mallory 
Glass  Sign 
in  Your 
Dealer's 
Window 


WHEN  a  man  wears 
a  Mallory  Hat,  he 
has  a  distinct  advantage 
over  men  Avho  don't. 
While  his  hat  is  every  bit 
as  stylish  as  any  other 
made,  it  has  the  added  and 
exclusive  feature  of  being 
entirely  ^veatherproof. 
The  lines  of  the  Mallory 
are  harmonious;  the  shades 
are  distinctive,  but  refined; 
the  fur  felt  is  of  the  very 
best  quality  and  the  "work- 
manship  unsurpassed. 
Besides,  the  Mallory  out- 
lives any  other  hat,  because 
of  the  Cravenetting  process 
^vhich  keeps  it  new. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

E.  A.  Mallory  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Office:  13  Astor  Place,  cor.  Broadway,  New  York 
Factory:  Danbory,  Connecticat 

Our  new  store  in   New  York  is  at 
1133   Broadway,   cor.    26th    Street 

Boston  Store : 
412  Washington  St. 


Allcn^s  Foot=Easc 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes  \ 

Allen's  Foot=  Ease,  tJie  antiseptic  , 
powder  lor  the  feet.  It  relieves < 
painful,  swollen,  smarting,  tender,  ner-  < 
VOU6  feet,  and  instantly  takes  the  Bting  < 
out  of  corns  and  bunions.  It's  the  ' 
tfreatest  com  tort  discovery  of) 
the  age.  AUnn's  Foi>t=Ease  irinkesj 
tight  or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a 5 
certain  relief  for  ingrowing  nails,  per? 
sniring,  callous  and  tired,  aching  feet. ^ 
Wo  have  over  3(l,00litestimonials.  TKY 
IT  T<>-I>AV.  Sold  everywhere,  25c. 
l>o  not  accept  any  substitute.  J 
Sent  by  mail  for  25c.  in  stamps.  • 

COKC   TKTAI,    PACKAOE* 

I     IaCb   sent  by  mail.     Address,      < 

ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. ! 


'In  a  pinch, 
use  Allen's 
Foot-Ease.'' 


MOISANT'S     STORY     OF     HIS     CHANNEL 
FLIGHT 

'  I  ''HOSE  of  us  who  have  been  awed  by 
■*■  the  heavenward  journeys  of  Drexel, 
Brookins,  Hoxsey,  De  Lesseps,  Weynaallen, 
John.stone,  and  other  intrepid  aviators, 
may  be  surprizeil  to  hear  that  it  is  safer  and 
easier  to  make  a  high  flight  than  a  low  one. 
For,  says  Elizabeth  H.  Gregory,  in  Country 
Life  in  America,  "  at  great  altitudes  treach- 
erous air  currents,  which  constantly  menace 
those  who  fly  near  the  earth,  are  practically 
unknown,"  and  other  "atmospheric  dis- 
turbances" are  reduced  to  a  minimimi: 

No  less  distinguished  an  aviator  than  the 
late  John  B.  Moisant,  whose  flight  from  Paris 
to  London  with  a  passenger  marked  an  epoch 
in  aviation,  and  attracted  world-wide  atten- 
tion, is  authority  for  the  assertion.  Near 
the  earth  the  navigator  of  a  monoplane  or  a 
biplane  is  at  the  mercy  of  meteorological 
and  atmospheric '  phenomena,  which  do  not 
l)eset  him  at  great  altitudes.  Sailors  fight 
shy  of  the  coast  in  time  of  storm  and  steer 
boldly  for,  and  find  safety  in,  the  wide  reaches 
and  stupendous  depths  of  the  wind-whipt 
ocean. 

What  the  coast  is  to  the  navigator  of  the 
deep  the  earth  is  to  the  navigator  of  the  air, 
and  the  farther  he  can  get  away  from  it, 
provided  his  machine  be  fit,  the  safer  he  is. 
With  the  exception  of  Johnstone  and  Hoxsey, 
practically  all  fatal  accidents  have  taken 
place  at  altitudes  of  less  than  200  feet,  in- 
cluding that  of  Moisant  himself,  whose  mono- 
plane tail  was  caught  by  a  gust  of  wind  while 
he  was  i:\  the  act  of  landing. 

In  discussing  his  sensational  flight  across 
the  English  Channel,  Moisant  said: 

'■  My  only  serious  flight  before  attempting 
the  trip  from  Paris  to  London  was  a  flight 
from  Paris  to  Issy,  a  distance  of  60  kilo- 
meters. On  this  journey  I  carried  Emil  Gar- 
ros, another  aviator.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  left  the  aerodrome  and  the  fourth 
time  that  I  had  been  off  the  ground.  1 
boldly  rose  to  a  height  of  500  feet,  because  I 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bad  air 
currents  that  are  to  he  met  in  flying  over  tall 
l)uildings  and  obstacles.  Once  out  of  the 
throes  of  these  disturbing  eleinents  I  found 
cross-country  flying  an  easy  proposition. 
In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  simplest  things  that 
I  had  ever  undertaken.  This  experience 
demonstrated  that  one  needs  only  a  working 
knowledge  of  his  aeroplane,  and  there  is  no 
veason  why  he  shotdd  not  fly  as  high  and  far 
as  lie  likes." 

Mr.  Moisant  also  makes  it  clear  that  tlic 
compass  is  an  instrument  as  important  in 
aerial  as  in  sea  navigation.  His  friends 
laughed  when  he  told  them  he  meant  to 
steer  his  aeroplane  by  compass.  On  this 
trip  he  also  carried  a  passenger. 

"Instead  of  flying  low  I  at  once  took  an 
iltitude  of  800  feet  and  made  a  straight  line 
for  Amiens,  a  distance  of  90  miles.  Just  two 
hours  and  thirty  minutes  later,  I  arrived 
at  Amiens,  and  landed  at  dark. 

" In  accomplishing  the  journey  I  A\ould  fix 
my  eye  on  a  spot  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away, 
and  then  fly  to  that  point  without  again 
looking  at  my  compass,  when  I  would  again 
repeat  the  experience.  By  this  means  I  kept 
my  bearings  during  the  entire  journey,  and 


Our  name  is  as  good  on  our 
clothing  as  it  is  on  a  check. 

That's  why  New  York  men 
have  kept  our  retail  business 
growing  steadily  for  over  forty 
years. 

Style  our  clothes  have  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

But  under  the  style  are  always 
Quality  and  Value. 

Is  that  the  sort  of  clothes  you- 
want  for  this  Spring's  wear  ? 

Ready  at  our  New  York  stores 
and  in  many  other  cities  at  one 
first  class  clothier's. 

Rogers  Peet  &  Company 
New  York  City 

258  Broadway  842  Broadway  1J02  Broadway 

at  Warren  S..  at  13th  St.  at  34th  St. 


Snug-fitting,  Flexible,   Comfortable 

COES  &  YOUNG'S 

$7  Flexible  Arch-Support  Shoes 

will  satisfy  the  man  who  appreciates  the  value  of  ra- 
tional, sensible  footwear.  They  afford  the  arch  a 
firm  yet  flexible  support  without  interfering  in  the 
least  with  the  freedom  of  any  of  the  muscles  The 
shape  of  the  shoe  induces  the  foot  to  recover  and  re- 
tain its  natural  position  and  strength.  The  loni;  heel 
)>rovides  support  at  the  very  spot  where  the  line  of 
b'dy-weight  falls. 

In  anj  case  where  this  shoe  fiiils  to  do  all  that  we 
claim  for  it,  we  will  rhrerfully  refund  the  price,  $7,  and  also 
the  return  express  charges. 

Only  the  best  of  leather  is  used.  The  soles  are  pli- 
able, bending  freel.v  with  every  i.tep.  and  .>et  they 
possess  the  desirable  feature  of  durabilty. 

Write  today  for  folder  ('  describing  these  shoes, 
desi;j:ned,  produced  find  sold  exclusixeiy    by    us. 


Tliisr.rlii^l  pll..l..sl»..\btll.Mviiiiiik::l.l,floNiliilily  i.f  ,,u  ,  ^li.  .^■ 

COES  &  YOUNG  CO..  20  SCHOOL  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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correctc'il  any  drift  of  the  machine  becauso 
of  wind.'' 

After   spending   the   night  at   Amiens   he 
j^truck  out  for  Calais: 

"A  loipcdo  l)oat  was  in  readiness  to  c<jn- 
\()y  me  across — not  that  it  would  have  Ijcen 
nuich  of  a  help,  as  my  machine  had  twice 
its  speed.  1  took  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet 
and  maintained  this  hei;;ht,  luitil  1  encoun- 
tt^red  a  rainstorm  within  three  miles  of  the 
coast.  Tiie  rain  and  wind  ))eat  against  the 
machine,  luitil  ]  was  forced  to  droj)  to  ahout 
;!i)0  feet.  I  continued  until  I  A\as  within 
-i.\  or  seven  miles  of  Deal,  with  the  rain  still 
increasing  the  weight  of  the  machine,  and 
dericended  at  a  place  called  Tilmanston..  The 
next  mt)rning  I  made  a  fresh  start  for  London, 
and  had  traveled  only  forty  miles  when  a 
connecting-rod  broke  and  I  was  forced  to 
make  a  sudden  descent.  The  landing  was 
made  in  a  cabbage  field  a  mile  from  Sitting- 
boiu'ne.  After  making  the  repairs  I  took 
another  start  and  had  traveled  less  than  five 
miles  when  tlie  pinion  of  tlie  magneto  broke, 
and  again  I  was  forced  down.   .   .  . 

"  \i  the  time  I  was  flying  over  a  forest 
and  chr)osing  a  place  of  landing  seemed  a 
critical  matter.  Penally,  my  eye  caught  a 
S(iuare  hole  of  300  or  400  feet  that  had  been 
dug  out  to  make  clay,  and  I  selected  the  spot 
for  my  landing.  I  was  delayeil  here  for 
several  days  before  tlie  repairs  could  be  made, 
and  eventually  ended  my  journey  in  a  cricket 
field  near  London.  On  my  journey  I  \isuail.\ 
-k'l)t  under  my  aeroplane,  where  I  couKl 
guard  it  and  be  ready  for  another  start. 

"This  flight  was  not  made  to  \\in.  a  prize, 
but  in  recognition  of  my  success  the  London 
Daily  Mail  presented  me  with  a  gold  loving- 
cup.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Channel 
or  Strait  of  Dover  had  been  crossed  by  two 
persons  in  an  aeroplane.  ... 

."Tn  preparing  for  my  trip  from  Paris  to 
London  I  wore  a  thin  .suit  of  underclothes. 
1  first  put  on  a  suit  of  silk,  over  which  I 
Avore  another  of  Chinese  paper,  and  ordinary 
imderweai'.  I  further  wore  a  sweater  under- 
neath my  coat.  My  feet  were  protected  by 
arctics. 

"  In  addition  to  a  passenger  I  took  a  kitten 
tit  the  rcfpiest  of  an  enthusiastic  yoiuig 
Avonian,  and  I  have  since  regarded  this  animal 
as  my  mascot. 

"I  left  Paris  August  IG,  and  ditl  not  com- 
l)Iete  the  journey  until  almost  th>-ee  weeks 
later.  My  actual  time  in  the  air  was  less 
than  eight  hours." 


A  MONUMENT  FOR  CAPTAIN  COOK 

/'~~^0()K  seems  to  be  an  imhicky  name  for 
^-^  explorers.  It  is  a  (jueer  freak  of  fate 
that  Cai>tain  James  Cook,  the  greatest  scien- 
tific explorer  that  England,  ami  perhaps  the 
world,  has  ever  produced,  should  never,  even 
in  his  own  country,  have  enji)yed  that 
populai-  acclaim  which  liis  achievements 
rightly  d(>served.  At  least  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Sun  so  states  the  case,  and 
goes  on  to  say  that: 

Every  schoolboy  has  heard  of  his  circu:n- 
navigations  of  the  earth,  of  course,  and  has 
a  dim  impression  that  he  discovered  Aus- 
tralia ami  New  Zealand;  but  Captain  Kidd 
would  be  a  greater  hero  to  him  than  Captain 
CiX)k  if  it  were  not  ior  the  fatal  misund(>r- 
standing  with  that  early  Kamehameh:i  that 


Man,  big  things 
don  V  come  in  pairs  ! 

There's  one  Fourth  of  July,  one  big 
stick,  one  Prince  Albert — no  doubles. 

Paste  that  right  about  here  in  your  derby.    The  process  that 
makes  P.  A.  a  stingless  smoke,  makes  it  rich  and  fragrant  and 
satisfying  without  biting  your  tongue,  is  a  patented  process. 
There  isn't  anythinghke  it,  can't  be.  'We  control  the  process. 

Prince  Albert 

**the  national 

joy 

smoke'* 


Crimp  cut,  always; 
ready.  Close -fire, 
long  burning,  dust- 
fine  ashes. 

All  live  smokeries. 
IOC  tins,  half-pound 
tin  and  pound  glass 
humidors. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO  CO. 

Wlnston-Salem.  N.  C. 
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A  Happy 

Marriage 

] )  c  p  e  n  d  s 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole   truth 
aloiu  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary   everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

sUhistrated) 
by  William   If.    Wallin^s:,   A.M..  M.D.^  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowli-du'i*  a  Vouns  Man  Should  Hnvr. 

Knowltvl?e  a  YoiiiiK  Hiishaiid  Should  Have. 

Kno\vK'd::e  a  K.iili.r  Should  Have. 

KiiowKmIi:.'  a  KritluT  Should  Iinpnrt  to  His  Son. 

Mrdiral  Kno\vlfd_'«'  a  Hushand  Should  Have. 
Knowlotlse  a  Yi'ung   Wmnan  Should  Havp. 
Kno\vlod::o  a  YAimg  Wifr  Shonhl  Have. 
Knowlodffe  a  M*thor  Sliould  Have. 

Knowl(»dffe  a  Mi'ther  Should  Impart  to  Her  DaughUr. 
■^   M.diral  Knowh-dse  a  Wife  Should  H.nve.  -s 

Write  for   "Other   Peoplo'-t    Opinions"    muI   Tahl.-  of  ('ont<^nts 

Puritan   Pub.   Co.,   777  Perry   Bldg.,    Phila..   P«. 
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MURRAY* 

s 

CHARCOAL 
TABLETS 

Once  Only. 

for 

trial 

A    25c    box 

for 

lOc 

A.  J.  Ditman,      1      A  star 

House,  N.  Y. 

Over 

the  Hills 

And  Far  Away 

There  is  no  limitation  to  the  pleasure  of  motor- 
cycling when  you  ride  an  R.  S.  Motorcycle. 
You  can  leave  the  zone  of  machine  shops  uith  a 
feeling  of  safety.  You  can  climb  hillsthat  defy  the 
ordinary  motor  cycle.  The  simplest,  coolest,  most 
powerful,  yet  silent  motor  ever  produced.  The 
only  motorcycle  with  foot  and  coaster  brakes. 
The  most  effective  shtKk  absorber.  Wnte  for 
catalog.     Agents  iranieJ. 

READING  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Makers  Rtnoxcned  Reading  Standard  Bicvclej  | 
«OI  Wat»r  St.,  Raa^lno.  Pa. 
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UNION    SUITS 

SHI RTS  .AND    DRAWERS 

ALL,   STYLES    FOR    MEN   AND    BOYS 


A  HIGHLY  elastic,  lliln.dural.le 
fabric,  not  a  heavy  fabric.  Ab- 
sorbent, ventilated — that  makes  it 
dry  and  cool.  Fits  without  bind- 
ing. Worn  by  two  million  people. 
Buy  a  suit.  Look  for  the  label. 
iVrlle  us  for  lUuslrateJ  Catalogue 

MEN'S     Any  Style     BOYS' 

SOc  „a^'ter,  25c 

CHALMERS  KNiniNG  CO, 
4  Washington  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.Y, 


RE6,U.S,PAT.0FF. 


L.'-^: 
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1  SHIBBOLETH 

_  J^       Ties  and  Sox 

//I  matched  colors  are  the  fash- 
ion   among   correct   dressers. 

Sliibboleth  Silk  Neckwear  is  made  from 
I'engraline  Silk  IVoxvu  on  Our  Own  Looms 
,ind  fashioned  into  a  .Swell,  narrow  reversible 
four-in-hand,  "  Bucknell  "  (see  cut).  They 
mear  well  and  will  tioi  wrinkle.  Solid 
Colors:— Navj', Garnet, Golden  Brown, Dark 
Green,  Purple  and  Black. 


*2. 


00  the  half-dozen  postpaid 
Full  SOc  value 


Shibboleth  Silk  Sox  are  close  knit  of  pure 
thread  silk  fashioned  on  our  own  machines. 
Have  mercerized  top,  heel  and  V^e—tnade  to 
•jvear  where  most  ivear  is.  Colors  as  noted 
above,  to  match  neckwear. 


00  the  half-dozen  postpaid 
Mention  Size 


^3, 
ORDER  TODAY 

Guaraiiiee — Money    promptly   refunded 
upon  return  of  merchandise  if  unsatisfactory. 

SHIBBOLETH  SILK  CO. 
521  Broadway,  New  York 

Send  monei/  order,  check  or  tvu>-cent  stamps. 
Write  for  complete  catalogue  K. 


ended  the  navigator's  career  and  put  ]iis 
picture  in  the  geographies  to  arouse  unjust 
indignation  at  Hawaiian  cannibalism. 

To  the  man  who  gave  England  one  con- 
tinent, and  who  wiped  off  the  map  another 
that  did  not  exist  his  country  has  not  J'et 
erected  a  monument.  Now  that  memorials 
are  being  raised  to  every  one,  some  of  the 
people  who  understand  Cook's  greatness 
and  the  value  of  his  services  t©  his  country 
and  to  science  have  undertaken  to  erect  a 
statue  to  him  in  some  public  place  in  London. 
They  need  .|15,000  for  this,  and  in  about  a 
year  have  managed  to  collect  a  little  more 
than  half  that  sum  in  spite  of  the  strength 
of  their  appeal. 

Their  plea  is  thus  worded : 

"To  James  Cook,  more  than  to  any  other 
one  man,  is  due  the  fact  that  to-day  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  are  the  homes  of 
British  people  and  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. He,  more  than  any  other  man,  opened 
to  mankind  the  Southern  Seas.  He  taught 
our  Navy  the  way  to  overcome  an  enemy 
more  deadly  than  any  that  it  had  to  meet 
in  arms — the  scurvy.  And  in  these  days 
when  the  national  mterest  in  Antarctic  ex- 
ploration is  so  keen  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  for  half  a  century  it  was  he  who  held 
the  farthest-south  record." 

Two  things  at  the  time  obscured  Cook's 
exploits.  The  first  was  that  he  was  only  a 
plain  sailor  out  of  the  line  of  promotion  in  a 
navy  where  commissions  depended  on  family 
and  influence,  so  that  the  authorities  looked 
with  disfavor  upon  him  and  the  deeds  which 
brought  him  into  prominence.  And,  sec- 
ondly, his  voyages  were  made  just  at  that 
period  when  England  was  busied  with  the 
revolution  in  America,  and  the  consequent 
war  with  France. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  posterity  has  not 
made  up  for  the  blindness  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Students  and  scientific  men  know 
the  thoroughness  and  the  value  of  everything 
he  did  from  the  time  he  sounded  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Quebec  in  advance  of  Wolfe 
to  the  last  brave  attack  on  the  northern 
passage  around  America,  when  he  searched 
the  continent  from  Puget  Sound  up  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  He  had  all  the  qualities  for 
a  l)oys'  hero;  he  was  brave,  just,  truthful, 
kind  to  the  savages  he  met,  and  the  adven- 
tures he  sought  in  the  Endeavour  and  the 
Resolution,  in  the  South  Seas  and  the  Ant- 
arctic waters,  were  such  as  they  delight  in. 
But  somehow  they  have  never  taken  to  Cook 
as  they  have  to  explorers  who  did  less  mighty 
deeds,  like  Sir  John  Franklin,  or  Stanley. 
Even  if  London  sets  up  a  statue  to  him  James 
Cook  will  not  have  received  his  due. 


Not  Lately. — The  young  lady  was  painting 
— sunset,  red,  with  blue  streaks  and  green 
dots. 

The  old  rustic — at  a  respectful  distance — 
was  watching. 

"Ah,"  said  the  female  artist,  looking  up 
suddenly,  and  pretending  she  hadn't  known 
he  was  there  all  the  time,  "perhaps  to  you, 
too,  Nature  has  opened  her  sky-pictures 
page  by  page?  Have  you  seen  the  lambent 
flame  of  dawn  leaping  across  the  livid  east; 
the  red-stained,  sulfurous  islets  floating  in 
the  lakes  of  fire  in  the  west;  the  ragged  clouds 
at  midnight,  black  as  a  raven's  wing,  blotting 
out  the  shuddering  moon?" 

"No,  mum,"  replied  the  rustic,  shortly; 
"not  since  I  give  up  drink." — The  Sacred 
Heart  Rerieiv. 


Cut  Doii^n 


Your  Office 
Expenses 

If  you  use  Circular  Letters, 
Notices,  Price  Lists,  Instructions, 
Bulletins,  Office  Forms, etc.,  you 
can  minimize  the  printer's  bills 
and  save  a  vast  amount  of  time, 
trouble  and  worry  if  you 

Buy  an  Edison 
Mimeograpli 


New  No.  76 
Edison 
Rotary 
Mimeograph 


The  new  model,  with  ink- 
ing fountain,  is  the  simplest, 
most  rapid,  practical,  and  eco- 
nomical duplicating  machine  in 
existence.  It  will  duplicate  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  with  a 
pen,  pencil  or  typewriter.    Write 


A.  B.  Dick  Company 


I- 

■     736-738   West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 
I    Branch:         15  Murray  Street        New  York 


Boston 
Garter 


Made, 
In  three 
types,  to 
suit  any 

season 

or  taste. 

Boston  Garters/ 

Sold  in   Shops  llie 
World  over,  and 
Woni  hy  Well 
Dressed  Men. 

Sample  Palr.Cotton.SSc, Silk, BOc. 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 


is  highest  grade — not  only 
fits  the  leg,  but  will  wear 
well  in  every  part — the 
clasp  .stays  securely 
in  place  until 
you  release  it. 

See  that 
Boston 
Garter 

is  stamped 
on  the  clasp. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Chillsome. — "I  once  proposed  to  a  girl  in  a 

foiiscirvatory." 

"With  what  result?" 

"A  lot  of  expensive  planfs  were  nipt   by 
frost." —  Waaldnijlon  llcrald. 


Just   for  a  Change. — Johnny — "Mama,    I 

wish  I  had  a  little  sister." 

Mama — "Why    do  you  wish  that,  dear?" 
Johnny — "  'Cause  I'm  tircui  of  teasin'  thi' 

cat." — Catholic  NeM.s. 
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A  Bad  Advertisement. — Diiug(;ist  (to  his 
stout  wife):  "Don't  come  in  just  this  min- 
ute. I  am  about  to  sell  six  bottles  of  my 
fat-reducing  mixture." — The  Continent. 


A  Sharp  Thrust. — This  is  a  quotation  from 
a  Connecticut  woman's  diary,  dated  1790: 
"We  had  roast  pork  for  dinner;  and  Dr.  S., 
who  carved,  held  up  a  rib  on  his  fork  and 
said:  'Here,  ladies,  is  what  Mother  Eve  was 
made  of.'  'Yes,'  said  Sister  Patty,  'and  it's 
from  very  much  the;  .same  kind  of  critter.'  " — 
The  Christian  RegiMer. 


Triumphant.  —  Frenchma  v  —  "  -Ah !  nion 
ami,  I  am  naturaliz(!d." 

Englishman — "  Well,  but  what  do  you 
gain  by  that?" 

Frenchman — "  Vaterloo." — Moonshine. 


Appreciations. — "  So  your  Shakespeare  Club 
is  a  great  success?" 

"Yes.  We  have  accumulated  enough 
fines  for  non-attendance  to  take  us  all  to  a 
musical  comedy." — Washington   Herald. 


Diplomatic. — Young  Man — "  So  Miss  Ethel 
is  your  oldest  sister.     Who  comes  after  her?  ' 

Small  Brother — "  Nobody  ain't  come 
yet;  but  pa  says  the  first  fellow  that  comes 
can  have  her." — Boston  Transcript. 


What  He  Didn't  Miss. — "  How  do  yoti  like 

this  grand  opera,  Hill?" 

"  I  can't  understand  what  they  are  saying." 
"That's  all  right.     You  ain't  missing  no 

jokes." — Pittsburg  Post. 


Just  Why. — "  Do  you  find  the  cost  of  living 
any  higher  than  it  was,  say,  five  years  ago? ' ' 
"  Yes,  sir.  Two  of  my  daughters  have  got 
married  since." — Washington  Herald. 


One  He  Knew  Of.— The  late  Senator  El- 
kins  used  to  tell  a  story  of  Bige  Brown. 

Bige,  he  explained,  lived  in  lOlkins.  Meet- 
ing him  one  day  in  the  main  street,  the  Sen- 
ator said: 

"  Bige,  do  you  know  o(  anybody  that's 
got  a  horse  for  sale?" 

Bige,  chewing  gum,  gave  the  Senator  a 
patronizing  smile. 

"Well,  Senator,"  he  said.  "I  guess  Bill 
Hurst  has.  I  sold  him  one  yesterday." — 
Washington  Star. 


A  Change  of  Home. — On  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  February  25,  over  tliirty  women 
met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  James  W.  I^yons 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  De  Peio 
Woman's  club.  The  following  permanent 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Mrs.  Janios 
\V.  Lyons. — De  Pere  (Wis.)  Nexrs. 

Wanted — Reliable  woman  to  take  care  of 
b.iby.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lyons.— Z)c  Pere  (Wis.) 
News. 


Step  from  Facts  to  Power 


No  business  or  professional  man  today  has  a  library 
quite  complete  unless  it  contains   The  NKW 
International  Encyclopasdia.      It  is  accepted  by 
state  and  federal  courts — and  by  5,000  schools,  univer- 
sities and  libraries  as  the  standard  authority.     The 

M17\A/  INTERNATIONAL 
lin.VV  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

22  Large  Volumes       70.000  Headings       Over  20.000  Illustrations 

while  international  in  scope,  presents  its  subjects  from  the 
American  viewpoint.  It  is  plain  and  untechnical  in  language, 
easily  read  and  understood.  Its  system  of  presenting  knowl- 
edge facilitates  and  stimulates  investigation.  Every  fact  is 
easily  found. 

No  school,  college  or  business  or  private  library  should  be  with- 
out The  NEW  International.  It  is  the  modem  standard  reference  work. 


Dodd. 
Mead  & 
Cor 


Every  Business  and  Professional  Man  Should 
Have  Our  80-page  Book 

This  book   tells  you  all  about  The   NEW  International 
Encyclopasdia.      Write  for  it — it  will  put  vou  under  no     ± 
obligation.      You  should  know  what  The  NEW  Inter-     .^aa^Y^T^ 
national  is,  even  if  you  do  not  expect  to  ixmhase  it  imme-     V/    n  »  v"!/ C^ 
diately.    The   80-page  book  jjives    numerous    specinien     (^/ 

pages,  and  articlesjcolored  plates, maps,  ^/  Send  me  at  once, 
etc.,— gives  you,  in  short,  an  exact  ^/  without  expense  or 
kno\vledf;e  of  what  the  complete  ^/  obligation,  your  80 
work  really  is.  Every  one  should  .^/ page  prospectus  bookof 
have  this  valuable  So-Jjage  book;  ^/  specimen  pages  v\ith  prices 
it  will  lead  many  to  purcha-e  ^/  and  terms  for  The  NKW 
The  NEW  International.  The  ^/  International  Encyclopsedia. 
price  of  the  work  is  reason-  ^ 
able;  the  terms  of  i)ay-  ,  V  Name 
ment  easy  to   meet.  ^/ 


.<"/ 


.i,y      Occupation . 

Investigate  other  encyclopaedias — you  will  buy    ^ 
The  NEW  International 

Residence 


Bus.  Address. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.  ttl'r^ti- 


Town State. 


RIBBON 

-J  .-.  :>  fc       M  A  R  11 

DENTAL 
CREAM 


This^ 

Trial 

Tube 

(exact  size 
shown)  contaias 
enough  iora  twice  a 
day,  three  weeks  use 
of  this  delicious  and  ef- 
ficient dentifrice.    Lei  us 
send  it  to  you  for  4  cents. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.    Y 
199  Fnlton  Street  New  York 


COMES 

our  A 

RIBBON 
LIES  FLAT 
ON  THE 
BRUSH 


B«g.  n.  s.  PH.  ot 


I  make  three 
thousand  styles  of 
electric  liehtinp- 
glass  in  all  shapes 
and  colors.  Each 
Is  made  to  produce 
a  certain  lighting 
effect. 

My  "Pearl  Glass" 
lamp-chimneys  are 
clear — transparent.  Heat  won't 
break  them.  Only  misuse  or  an 
accident  makes  you  buy  another. 
Each  ont^  bears  my  name  and 
I  make  a  size  for  ever)'  burner. 

My  Iii<lf\  tt-lls  you  wiiich  one  to  get.    Free. 

Macbeth 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 

CmOJlGO.  PHIL.4DELPH1A: 

i;s  KA.«t  Ijike  StriH't  42  South  Kighth  Street 

New  York:  1'.<  West  30th  Street 
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GEU.  i<<tlL  DRISCOLL 
Norton,    Kansas 

Is  There  Anything  In  the 
World  You  Would  Not 
Do    for    Your    Baby? 

No.  Then  stop  a  minute  and  reac"  this,  for  it  will  tell 
you  something  very  important,  it  will  show  you  what 
Nestle's  Food  has  done  for  other  babies. 

One  As  we  write  this,  there  lies  on  our  desk  a 
Baby's  black-bordered  letter  from  a  mother  in  a  hot 
Story  country.  It  is  a  heart-rending  letter,  for  in 
it  she  tells  how  her  baby,  eighteen  months 
old,  died  last  year  of  starvation,  with  doctors  and  father 
and  mother  all  looking  on  helplessly. 

There  was  no  food  the  child  could  keep  on  its  stomach. 
Now  she  has  another  baby,  and  it  was  going  the  same 
way  when  she  read  an  announcement  like  this,  in  this 
very  magazine,  a  few  months  ago.  She  sent  the 
coupon  for  a  sample  of  Nestle's  and  already  she  is 
happy  for  the  baby  js  getting  better  right  along  ;  and 
soon  she  is  going  to  send  us  a  photograph  of  the  baby 
Nestle's  Food  has  saved. 

We  are  not  telling  you  this  story  because  il  is  at  all  un- 
usu.il.  Last  year  one  baby  in  twelve  died  because  it 
was  not  properly  fed,  but  every  year  Nestle's  Foon 
helps  to  save  a  larger  number  of  these  babies. 

Cow's  And,  that's  because  Nestle's  Food  is  the 

Milk  ""'y   ''^^^  substitute    for   mother's    milk. 


Won't  Do 


Nestle's    Food  is  the  best   coiv's  milk 


from  our  own  sanitary  dairies,  purified 
and  modified  under  scientific  direction,  till  it's  a  light, 
delicate  food  for  the  baby — and  the  nearest  thing  in 
the  world  to  mother's  milk.  It  comes  in  a  powder  ; 
you  simply  add  water  and  boil  for  two  minutes. 

Try  So,   if  your  baby  is  not    doing  well, 

NESTLE'S        '^"'^  ^^^  coupon  for  a  free  trial  pack- 
age— and  it  he  is,   send   it  anyway — 
it  will  solve  the  weaning  problem  for  you. 

MENRI   NESTLE,    92   Chambers  St.,     New    York 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  book  and  trial  package. 


Name. 


Address 


FRENCH -GERMAN 
SPANISH-ITALIAN 

Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE  METHOD 

Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Method  of 
Practical  Linguistry 

This  is  the  natural  ivny  to  learn  a  fnroiirn  lan-uaL'i-.  Vnn  In-ai' 
thf  living'  vvWe  uf  a  native  professoi-  p]-nnounfi'  each  w.ird  and 
l>hrasf.  He  speaksas  you  desire — slowly  or  quickly,  nislit  or  day, 
for  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time.  It  is  a  i)leasant.  fascinating 
study;  no  tedious  rules  or  memorizing.  You  simply  practice  dur- 
ing spare  moments  or  at  convenient  times,  and  in" a  surprisingly 
short  time  you  speak,  read,  and  understand  a  new  lan*run:re. 

Send  for  fiitcrestiiig  Booklet  and  Testimonials. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building,  Broadway  and  16th  St.,  New  York 


Why  He  Couldn't  Remember. — A  kinder- 
garten teacher  tells  a  good  joke  on  herself. 
She  has  been  very  strict  in  recjuiring  written 
excuses  from  the  mothers  in  case  of  absence. 
The  morning  of  the  big  snowstorm  only  a  few 
of  the  babies  made  their  appearance.  The 
next  day  they  all  came  with  written  excuses 
except  one  tot,  named  Willie.  When  asked 
for  his,  he  said:   "I  did  ferdit  it." 

He  was  cautioned  to  bring  it  the  next  day. 

Willie's  mother  was  tjuite  disgusted.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  any  one  with  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  gray  matter  ought  to  know 
the  reason  for  his  alisence. 

The  next  morning  he  arrived  all  rosy  with 
the  cold,  and  handed  the  teacher  his  excuse. 
It  read : 

"Dear  :\Iiss  C :  Little  Willie's  legs  are 

fourteen   inches   long.     The   snow   was   two 

feet  deep.     Very  truly  yours,  Mrs.  J .  " 

— Columbus  Dispatcli . 


Sky  Song 

"Mother,  may  I  go  aeroplane?" 
"Yes,  my  darling  Mary. 

Tie  yourself  to  an  anchor  chain, 
And  don't  go  near  the  airy." 


-Judge. 


The  "Way  He'd  Run  It.— A  bright  little  Med- 
ford  lad  heard  his  parents  talking  about  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  "I  don't  see  why  they 
should  pay  the  teachers,"  he  said,  very  seri- 
ously, "when  we  children  do  all  the  work." — 
Boston  Journal. 


A  Kind  Heart. — "Why  don't  you  get  mar- 
ried, Colonel  T' 

"  I  am  not  so  cruel. '  It  would  make  one 
happy,  and  a  hundred  unhappy." — Fliegendc 
Blaeiter. 


Met     His     Match. — Alkali     Ike — "They 

have  just  taken  Roaring  Bill  to  the  hospital." 

Pistol  Pkte — "What  happened  to  him?" 

Alkali  Ike — "He    tried    to  break    up  a 

suffragist  meeting."— Judge. 


Sad  Outlook. — Mistress — "I'm  sorry  you 
are  going  to  leave,  Marie.  Are  you  going  to 
better  yourself?" 

Marie^"No,  ma'am.  I'm  going  to  get 
married.  "^C/a'ca^o  News. 


To  the  Point. — "In  time  of  trial,''  said  the 
preacher,  "what  brings  up  the  greatest 
comfort?" 

"An  acquittal!  "  responded  a  low-brow, 
who  should  never  have  been  admitted  by 
the  usher. — Toledo  Blade. 


A  Good  Shot. — "Paw  wants  a  bottle  o' 
liniment  antl  maw  wants  a  bottle  o'  china 
cement  right  away." 

"All  right,  sonny.     What's  Avrong?" 
"Maw  hit   paw   with   the   .sugar-bowl." — 
.Iud(jc. 


As  the  Game  is  Played. — Mrs.  Neighbors 
— "They  tell  me  your  son  is  in  the  college 
football  eleven?" 

Mrs.  Malaprop — "Yes,  indeed!" 

Mrs.  Neighbors — "  Do  you  know  what 
position  he  plays?" 

Mrs.  Malaprop — "  I  ain't  sure,  but  I  think 
he's  one  of  the  drawbacks." — Chicago  Neu's. 


6  Months'  Trial 


The  Taylor  Metal  Hot  Water  Bottle 
sent,  prepaid,  anywhere  on  six  montiis' 
trial  to  prove  how  it  stays  hot  all  night 
and  to  show  you  how  much  better  it  is 
than  the  old  style  rubber  kind. 


Mrtal  botiip 
India  librp  cover 
5oH  rtowny  cover 


The  Taylor  Metal  Hot 
Water  Bottle  is  entirely 
different — there  is  nothing 
else  like  it.  It  is  the  only 
hot  water  bottle  that  is  safe,  sanitary  and 
odorless,  because  it  is  made  of  pliant  metal 
instead  of  rubber,  for  rubber,  being  porous, 
absorbs  germs,  spreads  disease,  rots  and  decays. 
It  is  absolutely  leak-jjroof— even  with  boiling 
water.  It  has  nearly  twice  the  heatinsif  surface 
of  rubber  bottles,  yet  requires  but  half  as  much 
water  and  retains  the  heat  twice  as  long. 

Taylor  Metal  Hot 
Water  Bottle 

Retains  Heat  All   Night 
GUARANTEED  S   YEARS 

The  Taylor  Metal  Hot  Water  Bottle  is  light  in 
weight  and,  being  thin  and  fl;it,  it  will  slip 
around  and  under  all  parts  of  the  body  with  ease 
and  coivifort.  It  is  guaranteed  for  five  years — 
the  only  hot  water  bottle  that  can  beguaranteed. 
Each  bottle  has  two  covers — one  of  India  fibre 
to  help  retain  the  heat,  and  the  outside  cover, 
that  touches  the  body,  is  a  soft,  downy  material. 
Note  the  picture. 

Physicians  recommend  it 
Hospitals  use  and  endorse  it 

The  superiority  of  The  Taylor  Metal  Hot 
Water  Bottle  over  the  leaky,  unsanitary,  rubber 
kinds  is  established.  We  have  hundreds  of 
letters  from  physicians  and  hosintals  all  over  the 
country  jiraising  it  and  advocating  its  use  to 
people  who  are  particular  in  the  sick-room.  It 
can  also  be  used  for  a  warmer  in  the  carriage, 
motor  car,  or  baby's  cart. 

Write  for  6  Months'    Trial   Offer 

and  Special  Introductory  Price 

.Send  today  for  our  6  montlis'  trial  offer  and  prove 
in  your  own  home  the  merits  of  the  Taylor  Mttal  Hot 
Water  Bottle — keep  it  only  if  you  are  satisfied.  At 
our  special  introductory  price  it  will  soon  pay  for 
itself  hy  outlasting  many  ruhber  bottles.  Write  to- 
night-cure— for  trial  offer  and  special  price. 

FRANKLIN  TAYLOR  CO.,  Dept.  II.  Jan«ville,  Wis. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

l><^si;;iis  :iii(l   I'-sl  iiiiaM'S  l''iiriiiNli(«<l 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


FLY  SCREENS 


CIN-MANCO 
REWIRABLE 


"  Insects  are  Companions  oj  Death." 
Property  Owners,  Architects,  Builders 

—  Investigation  will  prove  that  Cin-m A N-co  Fly  Screens 
are  superior  to  i7/' others.  Constructi"n  unique.  Strong 
ornamental  metal  frame  easily  taken  a/>art  and  re- 
ivirrd.  B-onze  wire  cloth  rigidly  held  by  roiuidcd 
corners  which  never  cut  clodi.  Frame  forms  perfect 
water  shed  ;  made  true -stays  true,  insuring  easy  oper- 
ation always. 

Kit  an.v  winHow,  door  or  poroh;  m.ide  hinged,  twin- 
sIMinsr.  basket  circle  or  sPement  top.  bow.  hullsr>  o. 
etc..  mesh  14  to  41).  Csci  all  nver  the  vorld  in  tincst 
resilience*,  hotels,  office  buildint:s,  churches ;  alpo 
by  U.  S.  Gov't  iit  Arm.v  Posts  and  on  Ellis  Island. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Booklet. 

Let    us   figure    on    your  work. 

THE  CIXCISXATI  MFC.  CO..  1260  W.  Slith  St.,CI\ClJIVATI.  0 
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Not  Cheap  Advice. — "I  had  a  message  from 
the  Black  Hand,"  said  the  resident  of  Graft- 
burg.  "They  told  me  to  leave  $2,000  in  a 
vacant  house  in  a  certain  street." 

"Did  you  tell  the  police?" 

"Right  £i-wa.y." 

"What  did  they  do?" 

"They  said  that  while  I  was  about  it  1 
might  leave  them  a  couple  of  thousand  in  the 
same  place." — Washington  Slar. 


Sufficient.— "  What  cured  him  of  flirting?" 
"lie  started  a  flirtation  with  a  lady  who 
turned  out  to  l^c  selling  an  encyclopedia  at 
$200  a  set." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


The  Reason. — "  You  say  he's  a  professional 
man?" 

"Yes." 

"But  I  thought  he  followed  automobile 
racing?" 

"  He  does.     He's  a  doctor."— Toledo  Blade. 


And  Freedom  Shrieked. — Professor — "  The 
result  of  our  investigations  for  the  past  half- 
hour  is  that  man  has  freedom  of  the  will.  I 
regret  that  I  can  not  continue  the  subject 
to-day,  as  I  have  to  go  shopping  with  my 
wife." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


What  He  Was  At.—"  Ha ! "  shouted  the  rich 
man,  peering  cautiously  over  the  stairway, 
"I  want  you!" 

"Well,"  chuckled  the  burglar,  reaching 
for  the  silver,  "I'm  at  your  service,  sir." — 
Columbia  Jester. 


Vice  Versa  Later. — Knicker — "What  is  a 
swimming-hole?  " 

Bocker — "A  body  of  water  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  boys." — Christian  Register. 


What  Did  He  Mean. — Mrs.  Blenkinsop — 
"Poor  man,  perhaps  you  have  seen  better 
days?" 

Tramp — "Yes,  indeed,  lady.  I  never 
tasted  such  soup  as  yours  before." — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


With  the  Warriors. — 

They  are  still  fighting  in: 
Mexico, 
Albany, 

Breathitt  County, 
Austin,  and 

Central    America. 

— Fort  Worth  Record. 


Aroused  Suspicion. — Old  Rocksey — "AMiy 
did  you  quarrel  with  the  count,  my  dear?" 

Miss  Rocksey — "  He  called  me  his  treasure 
and  it  sounded  altogether  too  suggestive." — 
Smart  Set. 


Died  Young.— "Alfonso  XIII.,"  says  the 
helpful  and  instructive  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  "was  the  son  of  Alfonso  XII., 
who  died  five  months  Ix'fore  he  was  born, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight." — Kansas  City 
Star. 


A  Mistake. — Tommy  di:  Peysti^r — "My 
brother  made  xigly  faces  at  you  yesterday 
and  you  didn't  darst  to  fight.  You  pretended 
you  didn't  notice  'im." 

Eddie  Tuffnut — "I  didn't,  either.  I 
thought  they  was  naturj^l." — Chicago  Daihj 
News. 


Absolutely    The    Latest 

typewriter   improvement   is   the 

new~Key-Set  Tabulator  of  the 

'Model  11  Visible 

Remington 

It  sets  the  tabulator  stops  instantly 
'for  any  kind  of  billing,  form  or  tab- 
ular work.  This  is  absolutely  the 
latest  and  greatest  of  all  recent  labor- 
saving^improvements  in  the  billing 
typewriter. 

Here  is  the^ey 
which  sets  every 
tabulator  stop.         "^ 

Absolutely  satisfactory  ser- 
vice is  guaranteed  to  every 
purchaser  of  the  Remington. 

Remington 
Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated)  / 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Growing  Daily   Newspaper  EDUCATION    OF    THE    WILL 

In 'one  of  New  York  State's  best  residential  cities;  |^  The  Theory  and  Practise  of  Self-Culture, 
making  money,  half  interest  $io,ooo;  unusual  oppor-  1^  Bv  JULES  PAVOT,  Litt.D..  Ph.D.  448  pages, 
tuiitv  fnr  editorial  writer  of  force.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50,  net;  bv  mail,  S1.60. 

HARWELL  ;&   CANNON.  200  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.   FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPA>Y.   PublUhers,   NEW  YORK 


A  first  class  lawn  mower  should 
be  self  sharpening,   light   running 
and  wear  for  many  years  without  *^ 
repairs  or  re-grinding. 

"PENNSYLVANIA" 

Q"°^'»  Lawn  Mowers 

have  all  these  good  points. 

In  "Pennsylvania"  Quality  Mowers  alone, 
tlo  you  have  all  blades  made  of  crucible  tool  steel, 
hardened  and  tempered  in  oil. 

This  explains  why  they  are  actually  self-sharpening 
— why  they  are  always  in  A-1  cutting  condition. 

Crucible  oil  tempered  steel  is  used  exclusively 
in  making  all  first-class  cutting  instrum^ts.   It 
niust  be  used  exclusively  in  your  Lawn  Mower  if 
it  is  to  do  tlie  best  possible  work.       Over  30 
years'  exjierience   in  building  Quali/y  Lawn 
Mowers  is  back  of  all  '•  Pennsylvania's." 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  or  seedsman  — 
they  know. 

"The  Lawn — Its  Making  and  Care,"  a  text 
book  written  by  a  prominent  authority,  will 
prove  most  helpful  to  all  interested  in  lawns 
and    shrubbery.        Mailed    free    on    request. 

SUPPLFE    H.ARDWARE    COMPANY 

P.O.   I'.OX  l.-.T!'  rmi.ADI  I.I'HIA 


fil  uvl%_ 


.,juu,^m. 


i 


^a^Sti^mHrnm 


■.]!>-.-  ^ 


LAwiN   MCWERS 
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Invest  in 
High-Grade  Boncl3 

^^r/«7«^,  they  are  amono- the  strongest 
and  best  secured  types  of  investment, 
and  may  be  converted  into  cash  eitlier 
quickly  or  on  reasonably  short  notice. 

Bonds  represent  simply  a  mortgag'e 
divided  into  several  parts.  Each  bond 
of  any  given  issue  has  identically  the 
same  security,  the  units  being  usually 
$1,000,  sometimes  $500,  and  in  a  few 
cases,  $100. 

Coupon  Bonds 

Each  bond  has  attached  thereto  small 
interest  certificates,  commonly  known 
as  "coupons,"  which  are  usually 
payable  semi-annually.  For  example, 
the  coupons  attached  to  a  $1,000  5% 
bond  would  represent  $25  each,  the 
interest  for  six  months. 

As  the  coupons  become  due  tliey 
are  presented  for  payment  at  the  fiscal 
agency  of  the  issuing  company. 

Ordinarily,  the  owner  of  a  bond  de- 
taches the  coupons  as  t'.iey  become 
payable,  and  deposits  tiiem  at  his  bank 
for  collection,  or  he  may  have  them 
cashetl  by  his  investment  banker. 

Write  for  Bond  Circular  No.  461 

"Investment.  Securities" 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Albany         Coston         Chicago 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


»iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiini»x< 


nvestor-  SAFE -Investment 


My  integrity  is  above  reproarh.  My  bank 
references  solid.  My  commercial  rating  in 
Dun's  and  Itrudstreeis  excel k'lit.  My  business 
record  wittiout  a  failure.  Twelve  years  of  careful 
i.ivestint; — over  a  million  dollars  so  placed — not  a 
cent  lost  to  any  client.  Invest  through  nie  in  Firftt 
Fnrm  ^tlnrtfirnfircs  any  sum  from  ^00  up  to 
1100,000.     AVrite  for  list  and  references.  a 

Charus  F.  C0LEM4N.  353  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Farm  Mortgage  Invtstments- 


Safe  Bond  Buying  is  based 
upon  Investigation 

Public  service  corporation  bonds  are  bought 
and  sold  upon  facts  which  can  be  ascertained 
only  through  careful  investigation  by  experts. 
The  investigation  costs  just  as  much  whether 
made  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  one  bond 
or  an  entire  issue.  Therefore,  the  firm  of 
N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.  investigates  thoroughly 
the  security  upon  which  a  bond  issue  rests 
and  takes  an  entire  issue  or  a  large  part  of 
the  issue,  which  it  sells  to  its  customers  backed 
up  by  the  results  of  its  own  investigation. 
This  investigation  is  so  careful  and  so  thorough 
that  it  will  satisfy  the  most  cautious  investor 
if  it  satisfies  N.  W.  HaUey  &  Co.  The  same 
service  is  extended  to  all  clients  irrespective 
of  the  amount  of  their  funds — whether  they 
buy  a  single  bond  or  many. 

The  scope  and  character  of  this  service  and  the  kind  of 
bonds  which  we  offer  are  descr  ibed  in  our  booklet,  "  The 
most  satisfactory  bonds,"  which  is  sent  free  on  request. 

Ask  for  Booklet  No.    D.56. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

New  York         PbiUdelpliia  Chicago  San  Franciico 

49WallSt.   1421  Chestnut  St.   152  Monroe  St.   424  Calif  omia  St. 


cSl  INVESTMENTS  AND 


DIVIDENDS   AND    THE    STOCK   MARKET 

THE  reduction  on  March  8  of  the  dividend 
rate  of  the  New  York  Central  from  6  to 
5  per  cent,  has  l>een  commented  upon  as 
particularly  notable,  i:i  that  it  did  not  result 
in  a  decline  in  the  price  of  the  stock;  in  fact, 
within  a  week  the  price  had  risen  one  or  two 
points.  The  reduction  had  for  some  time 
been  anticipated,  and  hence  the  stock  had 
fallen  before  the  decisioii  was  announced.  I'he 
failure  of  the  stock  to  decline  is  further  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  the  action  of 
the  directors  was  accepted  as  a  step  in 
"sound  finance,"  the  ean^.ings  of  the  com- 
pany not  having  justified  a  continuance  of 
the  former  rate.  Inasmucli  as  the  company 
was  financing  $30,000,000  in  three-year  notes, 
the  reduction  became  of  further  importance 
in  order  to  reassure  purchasers  of  tlie  notes. 
Had  the  directors  adhered  to  the  old  rate. 
The  Financial  World  says,  "a  distinctly  l)ad 
impression  would  have  been  created  and  no 
good  accomplished."  It  is  declared  fur- 
ther that  less  will  be  said  now  al)Out  the 
inability  of  this  road  "to  go  ahead  and  solve 
the  many  problems  ahead  of  it."  It  is  not 
believed  that  the  reduction  means  th.at  other 
roads  now  paying  6  per  cent,  will  reduce 
their  rates  to  .5,  the  roads  referred  to  being  the 
Atchison,  Southern  Pacific,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  These  roads  long 
since  completed  any  financing  that  will  be 
needed  to  carry  them  over  any  possible  dull 
period. 

The  Financial  Chronicle  takes  the  ground 
that  no  other  course  was  open  to  the  mana- 
gers of  the  New  York  Central.  While  the 
road  had  an  increase  in  gross  for  the  twelve 
months  of  1910,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  of  $6,730,017,  expenses  in- 
creased nearly  $9,500,000,  so  that  a  loss  in 
net  of  $2,748,643  was  incurred.  WTien  the 
reckoning  is  applied  to  all  the  lines  that  form 
the  great  system  of  this  road,  an  increase 
appears  in  gross  of  $22,464,851,  but  the  in- 
crease in  expenses  was  much  more  than  this 
fabout  $28,000,000),  so  that  the  loss  in 
net  was  $5,500,000.  Moreover,  during  the 
year  there  had  been  a  large  increase  in  capi- 
talization, making  necessary  larger  interest 
and  dividend  payments.  Precisely  similar 
results  as  to  net  incomes  are  shown  by  the 
Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps  another  reason  for  the  failure  of 
New  York  Central  stock  to  decline  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  speculative  conditions 
in  Wall  Street  have  been  for  some  time  ex- 
ceptional. No  longer  does  one  see  there 
what  The  Financial  World  calls  "  the  buoyant 
swings"  men  were  wont  to  witness  in  former 
days.  These  swings  have  now  become  nar- 
row. The  reason  cited  is  that  the  "Street" 
has  lost  its  great  leaders — men  of  daring 
and  of  great  mental  and  monetary  resources. 
Some  of  these  men  are  specified  as  follows: 

"E.  H.  Harriman  is  gone,  and  his  like  will 
not  come  soon.  James  R.  Keene  has  liecome 
a  name  only.  He  is  old  and  at  the  end  of 
human  activity.  He  used  to  make  great 
markets,  but  now  he  is  a  relic  of  past  great- 
ness. John  W.  Gates,  who  once  dabbled  in 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  shares  a  day,  has, 
after  dropping  much  money  of  his  own  and 
of  his  eleven  partners,  retired  to  quieter  and 
more  lucrative  fields.  F.  A.  Heinze  has, 
after  dropping  almost  all  the  millions  he 
got  out  of  his  conquest  of  the  Amalgamated 


Copper  crowd  and  of  the  credulous  masses 
who  followed  his  ill-fated  star.  ])ecome  a  has- 
been,  without  ample  means  or  following. 
II.  H.  Rogers,  after  paying  for  his  errors  of 
market  judgment  with  the  loss  of  a  goodly 
share  of  his  enormous  wealth,  is  dead.  C.  W. 
Morse,  another  daring  market  personality, 
brought  about  his  own  ruin  and  is  now 
languishing  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  in 
Atlanta.  The  Guggenheims,  once  enor- 
mously active  in  Wall  Street,  have  concen- 
trated their  efforts  to  conserve  what  they 
have  saved.  Some  of  the  young  millionaires 
of  the  famous  Newport  circle,  who  were  not 
afraid  to  pile  up  hundred  thousands  of 
shares,  were  well-nigh  wrecked  by  the  1907 
panic.  Numerous  bank  presidents,  who  used 
to  go  heavily  into  the  market,  have  dropt  out, 
some  of  them  after  seeing  the  ruin  of  their 
institutions.  ^T.  W.  Lawson,  of  Boston,  once 
a  market  power,  is  discredited  and  despised 
on  account  of  the  fake  schemes  he  worked 
off  on  a  confiding  public.  George  Vv'.  Perkins, 
not  long  ago  one  of  the  most  active  and 
speculatively  inclined  partners  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  has  quit  the  market.  Schwab 
and  C'orey,  the  two  ex-presidents  of  the  Steel 
Trust,  seem  to  have  lost  interest  in  specula- 
tion. And  last,  but  not  least,  the  members 
of  the  almost  almighty  Standard  Oil  group 
of  great  speculators  have  become  old  and  are 
in  need  of  rest.  The  forces  that  have  van- 
ished used  to  make  million-share  markets." 

Transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change in  the  first  fortnight  of  IMarch  fell 
to  the  smallest  figures  recorded  in  many 
weeks.  The  total  for  one  day  was  171,000 
shares,  for  another  103,000  shares.  The 
chief  reason  is  foimd,  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  in  the  state  of  suspended 
animation  brought  about  by  waiting  for  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  Standard  Oil 
and  American  Tobacco  cases.  After  these 
decisions  are  rendered  it  is  believed  that 
activity  will  be  resumed.  In  1904,  when  the 
decision  of  the  Northern  Securities  case  was 
impending,  similar  inactivity  prevailed,  trans- 
actions falling  to  the  lowest  figures  in  eight 
years,  the  record  day  for  inactivity  showing 
only  74,000  shares.  On  the  day  when  the 
decision  was  announced,  sales  expanded  to 
half  a  million  shares.  Eight  days  later 
1,000,000  shares  were  dealt  in,  and  the  next 
day,  1,300,000  shares. 

AS   TO    STANDARD   OIL  AND   AMERICAN 
TOBACCO 

For  several  weeks  the  business  community, 
and  especially  the  stock  market,  has  anxious- 
ly awaited  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
the  suits  of  the  Government  against  the 
Standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco  com- 
panies. On  each  Monday  morning  in  March 
a  decision  has  been  looked  for,  but  none  had 
occurred  up  to  and  including  March  13. 
Financial  writers  have  differed  somewhat 
as  to  any  effect  the  decision  may  have  when 
made.  It  is  generally  conceded,  however, 
that  the  decision  will  be  against  the  com- 
panies, but  whether  drastic  or  moderate 
in  its  nature  is  a  subject  of  many  differences. 
Most  judges  believe  that,  after  the  decision 
has  lH>en  rendered,  there  will  be  so  much 
relief  from  the  present  conditions  that  the 
effect  can  not  fail  to  be  stimulating.  Should 
the  decision  be  drastic,  and  far-reaching, 
"  cutting  away  the  very  underpinning  of  the 
country's  whole  commercial  edifice,"  as  The 
Financial  Age  puts  the  matter,  the  result 
might  be  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  Sher- 
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man  Act.  which  the  companies  are  accused 
of  haviiij^  violated. 

M(!anwhii(!  uncertainty  makes  for  inac- 
tivity, proj(!ctH  of  every  variety  and  size 
being  held  Ijack,  altho  money  has  been 
gathering  in  such  ((uantitics  in  financial 
centers  from  all  parts  of  the;  country  as 
to  begin  to  prove  a  burden.  An  adverse 
decision  might,  for  a  short  time,  result  in 
speculative  selling  ordcirs,  which  would  de- 
press the  prices  of  speculative  stock.  At  the 
same  time  the  amount  of  investment  money 
now  waiting  for  opportunities  "would  rapitlly 
tui'n  the  figures  back." 

Tint  Wall  Street  Jourrial  recalls  what  was 
the  effect  of  the  Supreme  ("ourt  decision  in 
the  Northern  Securities  case  on  March  14. 
1904.  This  case  was  nearly  efjual  in  im- 
portance to  the  cases  now  pcinding.  On  Oc- 
tober 1,  1903,  stocks  had  been  at  about 
their  lowest  for  the  year,  and  th(!re  was  in- 
tense interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  suit. 
Nevertheless,  stocks  began  to  rise,  until 
on  Decemt)er  1  they  had  gained  from 
five  to  six  points.  On  March  14  came  the 
decision  dissolving  the  company.  Stocks 
at  once  advanced  still  further,  gaining  from 
four  to  ten  points  over  the  quotations  for 
October  1,  1903. 

The  same  paper  has  articles  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  two  companies,  which  show 
how  well  they  are  prepared  to  meet  an  ad- 
verse decision.  Should  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  be  forced  to  dissolve,  share-holders, 
says  the  Journal,  "need  fear  no  heavy  loss." 
The  company's  current  assets  to-day  are  in 
excess  of  the  market  value  of  the  stock. 
Should  the  company  actually  go  into  li(iui- 
dation  it  could  easily  pay  to  share-holders  a 
sum  equal  to  the  present  market  value  of 
their  holdings.  Since  the  Government  start- 
ed the  suit  against  it,  its  business  "  has  shown 
a  large  increase";  in  fact,  it  "might  greatly 
increase  its  dividend  payments,"  but  has 
refrained  from  doing  so  on  account  of  litiga- 
tion. The  following  table,  showing  the 
assets  of  the  company  for  each  year  since 
1899,  tells  the  story  of  its  growth: 


Year 

Assets 

Year 

Assets 

1910  .  . 

.  *.'85:<n,()oo,ooo 

1904  .  . 

.  .  $303,167,225 

1909  . . 

.      *490,000,000 

1903  .  . 

.  .     275,949,774 

1908  .  . 

.      *4.50,000,000 

1902  .  . 

.  .     235,445,822 

1907  .  . 

♦410,000.000 

1901  .  . 

.  .     214,764,856 

1906  .  . 

371,664,531 

1900  .  . 

.  .     209,140,.331 

1905  .  . 

337,198,105 

1899  .  . 

.  .     200,791,623 

♦Estimated. 

It  is  stated  in  the  same  article  that  the 
present  profits  of  the  company  available  for 
<iividends  amount  to  $80,000,000  a  year, 
altho  the  company  has  been  paying  share- 
holders for  some  years  only  $40,000,000  a 
year.  Present  profits,  therefore,  are  e(|ual 
to  16  per  cent,  on  a  capitalization  of  ?.">()(),- 
000,000,  or  five  times  the  present  capitaliza- 
tion which  is  $100,()0(),(K)0. 

It  is  believed  by  this  writer  that,  whether 
the  decision  is  favorable  or  unfavoraV)le, 
there  will  follow  a  reorganization  of  the 
capital.  In  case  it  is  favorable,  there  would 
probably  follow  an  increase  in  the  stock  from 
the  present  $100,000,000  to  $500,000,000,  or 
poBsibly  to  $600,000,000.  Should  the  com- 
pany be  forced  by  the  decision  to  dissolve, 
there  might  follow  "a  reorganization  that 
■would  result  in  the  creation  of  several  di.-*- 
tinct  companies."  Present  share-holders, 
under  that  arrangement,  would  receive 
'eciual  participation  in  the  shares  of  the 
dilTerent  companies."  Most  of  the  stock, 
holders  of  record  own  fewer  than  100  shares- 
Just  how  smaller  holders  could  be  provided 
for  under  such  an  arrangement,  is  not  made 


WATER  WORKS  BONDS 

Combining    a    Particularly     Safe 
Investment  With  Ample  Income  Yield 

Bonds  issued  by  water  works  companies  under  6.   By  the   very  nature    of  their    business   the 

proper  restrictions  are  a  most  desirable    form  water  companies  are  practically  in.mune  from 

of  investment  for  the  following  reasons:  fire,  or  other  serious  damage. 

1.  Water  is  not  a  manufactured  product.  7  Long-time  city  contracts  assure  water 
There  is  no  substitute.  •  r  »        ui-  u 

companies    or    permanent    public    as    well    as 

2.  Water  companies  are  not  affected  by  finan-  private  patronaee 
cial  depressions. 

3.  All  water  companies  furnish  a  universal  "^^'^  "'^*"  "'"^"^^  ^""^^^  ^^.  "commend  for 
necessity  at  fixed  rates  that  are  cheaper  than  conservative  investment  are  those  issued  by  the 
can  be  obtained  by  each  customer  in  any  subsidiary  compames  of  the  American  Water 
other  wav  Works  &  Guarantee  Company,  the  largest  and 

^'                                                  .  most  successful  operating  water  works   com- 

4.  Water  works  constantly  increase  m  value,  p^ny  in  the  United  States.  This  company  has 
the  demand  for  water  being  certain  and  increas-  been  in  business  for  nearly  30  years.  It  con- 
ing in  direct  ratio  with  the  population.  ^rols  and  operates  over  40  water  works  plants 

5.  Water  companies  have  a  minimum  of  bad  in  various  parts  of  this  country.  Its  capital 
debts,  customers  being  required  to  pay  and  surplus  is  $6,500,000  and  its  net  annual 
promptly  and  at  the  company's  offices.  earnings  are  in  excess  of  $650,000. 

We  Own  and  Offer  the  Following 

Title  Denomination  Maturity 

*Birmingham  Water  Works  Co.   (Ala.  )  5% $1,000  1939 

*City  Water  Co.  of  E.  St.  Louis  and  Granite  Citv  (III.)  5%   .     .  500-1,000  1945 

*Portsmouth,  Berkley  &  Suffolk  Water  Co.   (Va.j  5%     ....  500-1,000  1944 

*Racine  Water  Co.   (Wis.)  5% 1,000  1931 

South  Pittsburgh  Water  Co.   (Pa.)   5% 500-1,000  1955 

*  Guaranteed  unconditionally  by  the  American  Water  Works  &  Guarantee  Companv. 
which  company  guarantees  the  securities  only  of  such  companies  as  it  controls  and 
operates.  Since  its  organization  tlicre  has  nner  been  a  single  day's  delay  in  tue 
payment  of  either  the  principal  or  interest  of  any  bond  that  it  has  guaranteed. 
Each  issue  of  bonds  is  a  direct  lien  on  its  own  property,  and  in  addition  to  beingr  a  con- 
servative investment  on  its  own  merits,  having  net  earnings  of  nearly  double  the  interest 
charges,  is  further  safeguarded  by  an  assurance  of  efficient  and  economical  management 
through  control  and  operation  by  the  American  Water  Works  &  Guarantee  Company. 

All  of  f-e  above  cities  show  a  large  increase  in  population  according  to  last  United 

States  Census  report. 

PRICE   UPON  APPLICATION 
Detailed  circulars  on  any  of  the  above  issues  will  be  mailed 
upon    request.     Write  also  for  booklet  "  Water  Works  Bonds 
as  an  Investment."     For   convenience  address  Department  F. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

BANK  FOR  SAVINGS  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK       PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.      37  Wall  Street      Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.      Kuhn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  1 5  Congress  St. 
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Where  Else  Can  You 
Find  An  Investment 


That  pays  5  per  cent  interest,  from  the  day 
your  money  is  received — 

That  offers  abundant  security  in  the  form  of 
first  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate — 

That  permits  you  to  withdraw  your  money  at 
any  time  without  notice — 

And  that  is  backed  by  a  conservatively  man- 
aged company  with  ample  resources  and  16 
years  of  successful  business  experience — 

In  the  entire  history  of  this  company  there 
has  never  been  a  day's  delay  in  the  mailing  of 
interest  checks,  or  the  payment  of  principal, 
when  asked  for. 

Lei  us  send  ^ou  the  booklet  telling  all  about  it. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Bahimore.  Md. 


6%  Timber  Bonds 

Carrying  with  them  an  exceptionally 

attractive   participation    feature 

Particulars  on  requegt 

A  merican    Finance 
^"^  &  Securities  Co, 

S  Nassau  Street  New  York 


/9rfA/fs  succfssfi/iMsmss 

6%  Coupon  Bonds 

This  company  furnishes  Gold  Coupon 
Bonds,  secured  by  First  Mortgages  as- 
signed to  Tnistee,  these  mortgages  being 
based  on  Real  Estate  whose  value  is  at  least 
two  and  one-half  times  the  face  of  the  loan. 
Denominations,  $100.00  and  5500.00. 

Write  for  free  booklet  "B." 

THE  TROPICAL  BUILDING  & 
INVESTMENT  CO. 

KEY    WEST,  FLORIDA 
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To  Investors  Requiring  Safety 
and  Wisliing  6% 

We  recommend  the  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  of  a  rapidly  growing  and  extremely 
profitable  industry'.  These  bonds  net  6%, 
are  in  $500  and  $1,000  denominations,  and 
combine  the  following  features: 

1.  The  net  assets  are  more  than  four 
times  the  bond  issue. 

2.  The  net  earnings  for  the  past  two 
seasons  have  averaged  more  than 
fourteen  times  the  maxinuim  an- 
nual interest  charge. 

3.  The  mortgage  provides  for  a  sink- 
ing fund  which  at  the  present  rate 
should  retire  a  large  portion  of  the 
bonds  before  maturity  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

4.  The  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the 
President  of  the  Company,  and  this 
guarantee  places  behind  them  ad- 
ditional assets  of  several  times  the 
bond  issue. 

5.  The  management  is  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced and  efficient,  and  the 
stockholders  have  a  large  cash  in- 
vestment in  the  property. 

These  bonds  are  issued  under  our  plan 
of  serial  payments,  maturing  in  from  one 
to  eight  years. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  726  R 

Peabody, 
Hoiightelmg&€o. 


(EstabUthed  1865) 


181  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


$5.00  for 
3  Shirts 

CUSTOM  MAKE 

From    yonr  own 

measure 

Fine  Madras,  Oxford 
and  Percale 

/  00  Samples  of 
goods  to  telecl  from 

1  will  return  your 
money  if  the  Shirts 
are  not  satisfactory 
to  you  in  every 
way. 

Send  forclippingrs 
and  self  nieasuriniT 
blanks. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 
289  River  Street  Troy,  N.  Y. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

and  if  we  haven't  an  agent 
in  your  city,  we  will  sell  you 
at  wholesale  agenla'  price. 
one 

AMERICAN 

Motorcycle  op  Bicycle 

and  prepay  the  Irelghl.  Write  for  our  in- 
troducing  offer   and    catalogue,    and    say 
vhetheryou  want inotorcycl6<.)rbicycle.  Doitiow 
yAmerifaiiMotorCycleCo.  191   American  RldK..Chira?o' 


Your  Investments 

Would  You  Like  to  Know  About  Tliem  ? 

Over  18,292  investors  kept  themselves  informed  in  the 
last  two  years  regarding:  securities  of  all  kinds  through 
this  unbiased  and  absolutely  independent  bureau  con- 
ducted by  the  FI NANCIAL  WORLD  forthe  exclusive 
benefit  of  its  subscribers.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  all 
financial  frauds,  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  selection  of 
sound  securities. 

OUR  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

If  you  will  mention  Tlie  Literary  Digest  and  enclose 
postage  to  cover  our  reply  we  will  express  our  opinion  on 
ONE  and  ONLY  ONE  INVESTMENT  YOU  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN  and  also  send  you  a  specimen  copy 
of  our  paper.  You  can  then  judge  whether  it  is  to  your 
advantage  to  become  an  annual  subscriber  and  receive 
the  same  benefits  that  more  than  57,292  investors  have 
received  in  the  last  seven  years.    Address 

The  Financial  World  "N^^-vtr 


clear  in  this  article,  inasmuch  as  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  as  at  present  constituted, 
comprizes  nearly  125  subsidiary  companies. 

It  has  long  been  believed  that  an  increase 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  would 
have  averted  much  of  the  public  hostility 
that  has  been  shown  toward  it  in  late  years. 
The  payment  of  a  40-pcr-cent.  dividend 
every  year  by  an  industrial  company,  which 
provides  one  of  the  elementary  necessaries  of 
life,  has  never  been  calculated  to  make  a 
company  popular.  Had  the  stock  been  in- 
creased fivefold,  and  8  per  cent,  been  paid 
instead  of  40,  this  criticism  might  have  been 
largely  eliminated.  A  case  in  hand  that 
may  be  cited  is  that  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Implement  Trust.  The  stock  in  this  com- 
pany has,  from  time  to  time,  been  increased, 
and  one  motive  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
desire  to  save  the  stock  from  selling  so  high 
as  to  attract  attention  to  the  large  profits. 
As  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
remarks,  "a  'melon'  such  as  a  33i-per-cent. 
stock  dividend  is  the  news  of  one  day  and 
soon  forgotten,  but  a  very  high  quotation 
for  stock  is  a  chronic  provocation." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  also  prints  an 
article  on  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
showing  its  strength  as  revealed  by  its  annual 
report.  In  this  report,  earnings  in  excess 
of  62.2  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock  are 
given,  which  account  for  the  absence  of  fears 
in  Wall  Street  of  anything  that  might  result 
from  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  stock  has  been  steadily  rising 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  These  earnings 
of  02. 2  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock  were 
secured  after  the  payment  of  interest  on 
more  than  $100,000,000  of  bonds  and  the 
regular  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock. 

THE   MISSOURI-PACIFIC   PRESIDENCY 

On  the  loth  of  March  the  presidency  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  George  Gould,  was  still 
vacant.  The  directors  were  in  active  pur- 
suit of  a  railroad  man  of  the  highest  type  to 
fill  the  place.  The  belief  had  become  gen- 
eral that  a  management  headed  by  such  a 
man  was  indispensable  to  placing  this  road 
in  the  condition  it  long  since  should  have  had, 
and  which  certainly  av/aits  it.  Howard 
Elliott,  President  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
had  been  offered  the  position  at  a  salary  of 
.?100,000,  but  had  declined  it.  President 
Truesdale  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  had  received 
and  declined  the  same  offer.  It  is  believed 
that,  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  the  number  of 
men  in  this  country  who  receive  that  amount 
of  money  for  their  annual  services,  can  be 
counted.  The  Financial  World  contends 
that  the  man  who  can  secure  for  the  Missouri 
Pacific  System  the  efficiency  it  deserves,  and 
which  is  entirely  possible,  would  earn  a  salary 
of  that  size. 

Few  people  realize  that  the  Missouri  Pacific 
is  one  of  the  largest  railroad  systems  in  the 
country.  It  has  a  mileage  greater  than 
that  of  the  Union  Pacific,  its  total  being  6,479 
miles.  But  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  the  country  traversed  by  it. 
Its  equipment,  says  The  Financial  World, 
is  "run  down,  and  worn  out,"  the  improve- 
ments having  only  been  such  as  "have  been 
forced  from  an  unwilling  management  by 
rebellious  communities  and  States."  The 
road  is  "more  of  a  skeleton  system  than  the 
fully  developed  and  lusty  combination  which 
should  have  naturally  been  turned  over  to 
the  new  o\\nners." 
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BONDS 


STABILITY  AND 
EARNING  POWER 


23  Years  of  Demonstrated  Results 


^  In  the  further  extension  of  its  business  of  New 
York  real  estate  ownership  and  operation,  the 
American  Real  ELstate  Company  offers  its  6% 
Bonds,  which  for  23  years  have  earned  and  paid 
6%,  returning  $5,000,000  to  investors,  and  ac- 
cumulatinga  surplus  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  While 
in  the  past  fen  years  British  Consols  and  10  high- 
grade  railroad  Bonds  declined  15  and  16  points, 
the  stability  of  A-R-E  6"s  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  depreciate  a  dollar,  but  were 
sold  and  matured  at  par. 

^  At  its  present  rate  of  increase  New  York  will 
reach  a  population  of  7,000,000  in  1920.  Such 
growth  means  continued  increase  in  real  estate  val- 
ues, and  demand  for  dwelling  and  business  space. 
This  Company's  business  is  providing  that  space, 
and  it  offers  its  direct  contract  obligations  as  follows: 

0-.  COrPO%'  BO\DS 

For  those  who  wish  to  invest  $100  or  more. 
G%  ArCt'Mri.ATIVE  Bo\ns 

For  those  who  wish  to  sure  $i5  or  mure  a  year. 
<I  Descriptive  literature,  illuslrated  Annual  Statement,  map 
of  New  York  Cily  thovtong  location  of  properlies.on  request. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $3,011,247.80 
Founded  1888  Assets,  $23,016,889.67 

Room  504    527  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

Bearing  5%  Interest 

SECURED  by  first  liens  on  productive  grain 
farms  in  the  great  "Corn  Belt"  of  central 
Illinois  where  values  have  been  established  for  a 
generation,  and  where  crop  failures  are  unknown, 
representing  100%  margin  of  security,  paying  the 
highest  rate  consistent  with  absolute  safety,  and 
made  by  a  house  continuously  in  the  business  more 
than  fifty  years  without  a  loss  to  a  single  client. 

Correspondence  inviied.  Ask  for  List  No.  210 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Fonnded  A.  D.  1858 
Washington  ...  Illinois 


Fire-  proof 
Adjustable 
Light  Weight 
Inexpensive 

These  features   combined  in 

The  SAFE-CABINET 

make  it  the  best  value  in  filing  cabinets  on  the 
market.  The  cabinet  you  need  and  can't 
afford  to  be  without. 

Made  of  steel  and  fire-proof  material  through- 
out.    White  heat  will  not  damage  contents. 

Shelves  and  partitions  adjustable  to  suit  any 
filing  system.  Equally  as  convenient  as  the 
best  wooden  cabinet. 

Weighs  only  one-tenth  as  much  as  a  safe  the 
same  size.  Moved  around  as  easily  as  a 
wooden  cabinet. 

Costs  75  per  cent.  less  than  a  safe  of 
the  same  size  and  only  a  little,  very  little,  more 
than  wood. 

You  need  it  for  the  valuable  papers  your  safe 

will  not  hold. 

Write  today  for  catalogae  L  2.    If  we  li«Te  no  »gent 
in  yonr  locality,  we  will  fee  that  yon  are  tnpplied. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 

Sales  Dept.  99  Perin  Building  Cincinnati.  O. 


OtiT  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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First  of  the  duties  of  the  new  executive 
will  be  "to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
wreckage  left."  It  is  believed  that  ten 
years  will  be  necessary  in  order  properly  to 
equip  the  road  for  the  work  it  can  do,  and 
that  the  capital  required  will  be  $100,000,000. 
An  era  of  cheap  capital,  however,  is  not  now 
at  hand,  as  it  was  when  E.  H.  Harriman 
began  to  reconstruct  the  Union  Pacific. 
Mr.  Harriman  had  at  his  command  li^pcv- 
cent.  money,  but  money  at  that  price  is 
now  far  off,  if,  indeed,  it  be  even  in  prospect 
again.  Hence  the  new  executive  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  "must  be  more  vigilant 
and  painstaking  even  than  those  who  built  up 
the  Union  Pacific."  Its  president  must, 
in  fact,  be  preeminent  in  three  directions — 
as  a  road-builder,  a  traffic  expert,  and  a 
financier.  But  he  should  have  "  no  illusions 
about  the  size  of  his  job." 

The  Financial  Age,  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  road,  says  the  appropriations  for 
maintenance  have  not  been  heavy  enough. 
While  the  gross  business  has  shown  a  slow 
but  healthy  growth,  as  business  in  such  a 
country,  the  "net  per  mile  has,  with  small 
fluctuations,  remained  practically  stationary 
for  ten  years,"  so  that  the  total  net  in- 
come has  actually  decreased.  In  capitaliza- 
tion per  mile,  the  road  is  not  heavily  bur- 
dened, this  being  an  average  of  only  $30,000 
per  mile,  as  against  something  like  double 
that  amount  for  such  roads  as  the  Bur- 
hngton,  Rock  Island,  and  Atchison.  From 
1901  to  1906  the  road  earned  nearly  11  per 
cent,  net  on  this  capitalization,  but  a  notable 
decline  set  in  after  1904.  The  Missouri  system 
is  one  of  "  magnificent  possibilities."  A\Tiether 
it  pays  dividends  or  not,  the  present  price 
of  the  stock  at  under  60  is  attractive  to 
"speculators  ready  to  risk  a  drop  to  25  for 
the  chance  of  rising  to   150." 

At  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  the 
company  in  St.  Louis,  on  March  14,  George 
J.  Gould,  while  retiring  from  active  railroad 
work,  retained  stock  control  for  himself  and 
his  family,  altho  active  supervision  was  re- 
linquished on  behalf  of  the  group  of  capital- 
ists in  New  York  by  whom  the  new  president 
is  to  be  selected.  These  interests  also  secured, 
as  stated  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times,  "  sufficient  power  to  assert  authority 
in  the  actual  management,  to  supervise  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  improvement,  and 
in  general  to  safegviard  the  welfare  of  those 
to  whom  they  sell  securities."  Altho  the 
Gould  family  retains  stock  control,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  plans  already  under  way  by 
the  new  interests  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
property  will  go  forward. 

THE   STATE  OF   TRADE  AND    INDUSTRY 

On  March  4,  Bradstreet's  reported  that 
"spring  jobbing  trade  tends  to  expand,  but 
does  so  gradually,  with  conservatism  still 
in  evidence  and  small  lot-buying  for  actual 
requirements  very  generally  governing." 
While,  as  a  whole,  trade  was  "larger  than 
the  light  period  of  the  preceding  month," 
it  failed  to  show  "the  improvement  ex- 
pected after  the  light  period  a  year  ago." 
In  dry-goods  trade  was^"not  yet  under  full 
headway."  On  March  11,  the  same  paper 
reported  "conservatism  everywhere  visible.  ' 
Buyers  were  "purchasing  cautiously,"  anti 
mill-owners  were  "selling  goods  made  up 
from  high-priced  materials  at  Httle  or  no 
profit."  In  general,  there  was  a  "failure 
of  business  to  expand  more  freely."  Most 
purchasers  favored  a  policy  of  sn\all  lot- 
buying. 
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IFac-simile  Wattr-mark) 
THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 


There  is  a  keen,  personal  satisfaction  in  using  a  strong,  clean,  crisp,  paper 
for  your  business  stationery.     But  there  is  a  still  greater  satisfaction  in 

finding  that  its  use  adds  dignity  and  prestige  to 
your  business  letters. 

A  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  very  quality  of 
the  paper  lifts  your  message  out  of  the  ordinary 
class,  gives  it  tone  and  character.  The  fact  that  far- 
sighted  business  men  are  using 


COUPON  BOND  is  but  one  of  the 
many  Bond  Papers  bearing  the 
"Eagle  A"  ^Vater-m'  rk 
Among  the  other  33  "Eagle  A"  Bond 
Papers  there  is  a  quality,  and  color, 
and  finish,  and  price  for  every  use, 
and  for  everybody. 

Made  in   29   mills — united  in  man- 
agement, in  the  purchasing  of  raw 
materials,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
their  products — ansrArers  for  the  fact 
that   all  "Eagle  A"  Water-marked 
Papers  are  of  100°/o  value,  plus 
LOOK  FOR  THE  "EAGLE 
A"        WATER-MARK. 
IT'S    A    GOOD    HABIT. 
Your  Printer  or  Lithographer  sells 
"  Eagle    A "    'Water-marked     Bond 
Papers.      Ask    hin^    to    show    you 
samples. 


more  and  more  every  day  is  unquestionable  proof  of  its 
particular  fitness  to  represent  them  solidly  and  clearly. 
COUPON  BOND  is  the  consummate  "  Eagle  A  " 
Bond  Paper. 

Send  for  the  portfolio  of  COUPON  BOND  Specimen  Business  Forms. 
It  will  demonstrate  how  COUPON  BOND  may  best  serve  your  needs. 

AMERICAN    WRITING    PAPER    COMPANY  .  .  25  Main  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass 


Solid  Investment 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  seek  quick  fortunes 
from  speculative  stocks,  this  offering  of  securities 
is  not  written  for  you.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
desire  in  your  investment  s/a6/7/l'^,  conservatism, 
reasonable  chance  for  profit,  and  the  largest 
income  compatible  with  such  sterling  qualities, 

read    this   advertisement   through,  for  it  will  be  of  profit 
to   you. 
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For  ytiTs,   I  have  been  encaged  in   the  bosineu  of  selling  to  prirate 
invettort  and  banks  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 

New  England  Manufacturing  Companies 

Such  securities  selected  with  the  care  and  honest  scrutiny 
of  an  expert,  constitute  a  standard,  panic-proof,  reliable 
investment.    I  have   sold  many  such  issues,  and  not  one  of  them  has  ever  gone  wrong. 

Today,  I  am  offering  to  my  own  list  of  investors, and, through  the  magazines,  to  the  general  public, 
one  of  the  best  stocks  of  this  class  that  I  hare  ever  handled.     It  is  the  cumulative,  sinking  fund,  preferred  stock  of 

The  Uswoco  Mills  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 

This  stock  combines  in  one  issue  many  of  the  strongest  features  of  a  selected  li-^t  of  preferred  industrial  stocks. 
It  is  preferred  as  to  assets  and  diridends  The  sinking  fund  provides  a  good  market 

It  is  secured  bj  a  lease  to  a  powerful  company  It  is  based  on  one  of  the  solidest  industries 

The  earnings  back  of  it  are  seven  times  the  dividend  The  property  is  managed  by  men  of  splendid  repotation 

I  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  stock  to  every  investor  who  seeks  safety,  substantial  income,  and  reasonable  chance 
for  increase  in  value  as  time  passes.     This  Stock  Yields  (>.;$<)  Per  Cent  oil  the  In vestiiieiit. 

I  have    prepared   a  circular,  settins:  forth  in  creat  detail  all  the  fundamental  facts  with  recard  to  this  textile  stock. 
Along  with  it  1  shall  send  a  list  of  forty  New  England  Banks,  to  whom  you  may  refer  as  to  my  character  and  integrity  and 
the  nature  of  my  business.     If  you  have  $100,  $1,000  or  $10,000  to  invest— no  matter  where  yon  live     write  to  me  today. 
THOM.IS  C.  PKRKINS,  INC..    44  Connertiout  Mutual  Kuihling,  Hartford.  Conn. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  rcentlon  Te^  LmRAST  Tuqfst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TILES 
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For  the  Porch  Floor 

THE  porch  is  the  outdoor  fireplace.  What  the 
fireplace  is  to  the  inside  of  the  house,  the  porch 
is  to  the  outside  —  the  place  where  you  live  most. 
Tiles  give  to  the  porch  floor  a  cleanliness,  beauty 
and  warmth  of  color  which  no  other  materials  afford. 
Before  you  decide  on  the  treatment  of  your  porch 
floor,  send  for  and  read  our  free  booklet  "Tiles  on 
the  Porch  Floor." 

Other  books  also  free : 

"Tiles    for  Fireplaces"  , 

"Tiles  for  the  Kitchen  and  Laundry" 
"Tile  for  the  Bathroom" 

The  Associated  Tile  Manufacturers,  1219  Seventh  Ave.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
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f*%  +  Absolute  Security 

T^  GOLD  BONDS  o. 

HEW  YORK  REALTY  OWNERS 

489  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YOfeK 

Owners  of  Extensive  M.  Y.  Realty 

Write  for  Booklet  G 


Drink  nH""®"'}^?".^"  n^iightfui 
Ulww  I   AtDtuHistJ.Gnictnand^iUfounlalns    ik^lllllm 


Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest 

On 
15 

Days' 
Trial 

Why  send  your  furs  aud  clothing  to  a  coM 
sturaji'  '  Siivo  this  expense  and  inconvenieni-e 
Order  a  Ued  Odnr  Chest.  Protects  furs  and  cloth- 
ing asfainst  MOTHS  without  the  use  of  camphor.  Is  dust,  damp 
and  mice  proof.  Very  roomy.  Combines  beauty  and  usefuhuss 
FREIGHT  CHARGES  PREPAID  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOVR  HOMP; 
NO  DEALER'S  PROFIT.  WRITE  US  TODAY  for  handsonu  ly 
illustrated  catalog.  It  shows  many  other  styles  and  gives  prices. 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO..  Dept.  97.Statesvine,N.C. 
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ZCPCintufvLimited 


Save  a  day  each  way 
between  New  York  or 
Boston  and   Chicago 


Lv.  New  York 
Lv.  Boston 
Ar.  Chicago 


The  most 

famous  train 
in  the   World. 


Dun's  Review  found,  on  March  11,  in  in- 
dustrial and  trade  conditions,  "  moderate 
improvement"  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  This  was  most  noticeable  in  iron  and 
steel,  but  was  less  evident  in  the  dry-goods 
trade,  in  which  "curtailment  of  production 
is  maintained  and  price  reductions  are  being 
made."  Important  elements  making  for  ul- 
timate improvement  were  cited  such  as  "  the 
existing  low  stocks  of  merchandise  and  the 
unusual  large  supplies  of  money." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  said  later  of  con- 
ditions in  the  industrial  world: 

"Increased  orders  of  the  important  in- 
dustrial companies  show  a  halt  since  the 
first  of  the  current  month.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  steel  industry.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  no  shrinkage  from  the 
high  level  reached  in  production.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation's  production 
at  the  present  time  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
70  per  cent,  of  capacity,  compared  with 
about  47  per  cent,  in  January,  an  increase 
of  23  per  cent.  General  business  does  not 
show  the  extent  of  the  improvement  recorded 
by  steel.  Up  to  the  close  of  January  the 
steel  industry  was  the  most  deprest  branch 
of  business,  and  it  was  natural  that  it  should 
make  greater  headway  in  the  matter  of  re- 
covery than  other  lines. 

"The  improvement  in  general  business  has 
not  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  there  will  be  a  continuance 
of  the  upward  movement  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Consumers  seem  to  be  in  a  waiting 
mood.  Their  buying  continues  of  a  hand- 
to-mouth  character. 

"  Should  the  findings  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Tobacco  and  Oil  cases  influence  an 
immediate  revival  in  business,  the  year  1911 
might  establish  a  production  in  iron  and 
steel  surpassing  that  of  1910.  The  iron  in- 
dustry, with  production  now  running  at  the 
rate  of  25,000,000  tons  a  year,  has  certainly 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  record  year. 

"Generally  speaking,  the  copper,  oil, 
steel,  -leather,  equipment,  electric,  rubber, 
and  woolen  concerns  and  general  manufactur- 
ing companies  of  the  country  now  are  aver- 
aging about  70  per  cent,  of  a  normal  business, 
so  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  expansion. 
The  future  trend  seems  to  hinge  on  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions." 

ROADS  MOST  AFFECTED   BY   THE   RATE 
DECISION 

The  public  and  many  railro.<vd  managers 
have  settled  down  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  decision  again.st  permitting  railroads 
to  increase  their  freight  rates  will,  in  the 
end,  work  out  for  good.  Economies  enforced 
upon  the  roads  promise  to  come  from  direc- 
tions where  formerly  the  roads  had  not 
realized  that  economies  were  possible.  Some- 
thing, therefore,  in  line  with  more  scientific 
management  will  be  accomplished.  It  is 
also  pointed  out  that,  had  the  decision  been 
favorable  to  the  roads,  employees  would 
have  asked  for  still  higher  wages,  whereas 
reijuests  for  increases  can  now  be  refused. 
Moreover,  reductions  both  in  wages  and  in 
the  number  of  employees  can  be  effected, 
and  the  blame  placed  on  the  decision. 

.\n  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  money  in  income  which  the  roads 
proliably  have  lost  as  a  conse(iuence  of  the 
decision.  On  the  basis  of  the  last  fiscal 
period  the  estimate  is  that,  for  what  is  known 
as  "the  official  classification  territory,"  the 
total  increases  would  have  yielded  some- 
thing between  $27,000,000  anil  $:}0,000.000. 
in  the  Western  territory,  they  would  have 
yielded  much  less,  bringing  to  no  single  road 
as  much  as  $1,000,000.  The  Atchison,  for 
example,  would  have  derived  only  about 
$300,000,  and  the  St.  Paul,  Northwestern, 
and  Burlington  not  more  than  $800,000  each. 
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As  for  the  "classified  territory,"  where  the 
fjains  would  have  been  greatest,  the  follow- 
ing estimate  has  been  made  of  increases  that 
would  have  come  to  the  several  roads  named : 

New  York  Central  (lines  east  of  Buf- 
falo)   $3,464,000 

Pennsylvania    Railroad    (lines   east    of 

Pittsburg) 3,064,000 

Pannsylvania  Company  (lines  west)    ..  1,590,000 

Panhandle    1,50S,()00 

Lake  Shore 1,95.5,000 

Michigan  Central 1,797,000 

Big  Four 1,244,000 

Nickel  Plate 699,000 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  2,308,000 

Erie                           1,789,000 

Wabash  :  .  : 813,000 

Lackawanna 1,0' 6,000 

I^high  Valley    750.000 

New  Haven   648,000 

Reading    200,000 

Chesaoeake  &  Ohio 378,000 

Norfolk  &  Western 264,900 


A    FURTHER    FALL    IN   COMMODITY 
PRICES 

Tendencies  in  the  prices  of  commodities 
are  still  "  proving  quite  satisfactory  to  the 
so-called  ultimate  consumer,"  says  Brad- 
street's.  Farmers  and  manufacturers,  mean- 
while, are,  in  conseciuence,  to  some  extent 
suffering  losses,  altho  the  price  situation 
is  not  what  could  be  calletl  a  weak  one. 
Bradstreet's  index  number  for  March  1  stands 
at  8.6917,  which  represents  a  small  loss, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  month,  and 
continues  the  "general  tendency  toward 
recessions "  which  became  evident  last 
October.  This  index  number  is  the  lowest 
recorded  at  any  time  during  the  past  eighteen 
months. 

It  has  been  shown  in  The  Engineering 
Magazine  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  cost  of  living  has  ad- 
vanced not  only  in  this  country,  but  else- 
where in  the  world.  In  this  country  the 
advance  has  been  from  one-third  to  one-half, 
and  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  statistics  on  which  this  statement  is 
based  were  obtained  from  the  average  whole- 
sale prices  of  258  staple  commodities,  fi'om 
the  retail  prices  of  30  chief  articles  of  food, 
from   rents,    clothing,   and   house-furnishing 
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Arranging  the  work  so  that  one 
part  does  not  interfere  with  another 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of 

Scientific  Management 

Taking  manifolding  work  undis- 
turbed from  a  typewriter  in  order 
to  put  through  telegrams  or  rush 
matter  eliminates  extra  work  and 
motions  and  is  therefore  Scientific 
Saving.    The  Removable  Platen 

which  permits  this  is  an  exclusive 

feature  of  the 

MODEL  10 


<s. 


THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY.  Ir 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  Everywhere 


,^^5^ 
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the  paper  and  Pull 


To  sharpen  nick  the  side  of  the  pencil  with  a  pin,  icnife.  or 
scissors  pcint  between  the  first  and  second  punch  mark, 
which  loosens  the  end  of  the  spiral  strip  ;  then  simply  pull 
iijf  the  strip  and  you  have  a  new,  perfectly  tapered  point. 


Blaisdell  Lead  Pencils 

Are  made  in  all  grades  and  in  all  degrees  of  hardness,  with  or  without  rubber  tips 
They  are  beautifully  finished  in  colored  enamels  (excepting  the  lowest  priced 
grades,  which  are  natural-varnished).  They  are  sold  at  5c,  2  for  5c,  3  for  5c and 
Ic  each.  The  highest  quality  of  graphite  is  used  in  each  grade  as  the  price  permits. 
The  5c  grade  is  the  very  best  quality  compressed  Bavarian  Graphite  and  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting.  Even  the  Ic  grade  is  superior  to  any  other  Ic  pencil  on 
the  market,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for  school  children  and  others  who  use 
many  pencils. 

Blaisdell  Paper  Pencils  are  always  more  economical,  because  the  leads  are  not 
broken  or  wasted  in  sharpening  and  they  can  be  used  down  to  the   shortest  stub. 

BLAISDELL  PENCILS   FOR  BUSINESS 

Rusiness  honaes  find  important  economies  in  tlie  use  of  lUaisdeU  Pa|ier  IViicils.  They  save  the  time 
of  iniployees,  because  anyone  ran  eliarpen  a  BlaisdeU  in  an  instant.  They  save  pemils,  because  leadi 
arc  never  broken  or  wasted  m  sharpening  and  pencils  last  longer.  No  exiiengive  sharpening  machine* 
need  be  bought  or  ke-t  in  repair.  The  wide  variety  of  grades  in  wh.i'h  lilaisdell  fencils  are  made 
penniis  the  selecUon  of  a  proper  pencil  at  an  appropriate  price  for  every  sortof  work. 


Color  Check  System 

.V  most  simple,  economical  and  effective  way 
of  guarding  against  omissions  of  routine  and 
errors.  The  plan  is  to  assign  a  certain  color  of 
licncil  to  each  department  or  desk  to  nse  in 
checking  correspondence,  orders,  etc.  Blaisilell 
Crayon  Pencils  are  made  in  12  different  and 
distinct  colors. 


Special  Pencils 


\o.  7 oa  is  for  marking  on  poUshed  .■iurfaces, 
metal, glass,  china,  elc.  No.  «>2'.i  is  a  Unck 
lead  graphite  pencil  for  use  on  "copy  paper"  by 
newspaiier  men  and  other  writers.  >o.  HSa  is 
for  photo  negative  marking,  and  No.  H6o  for 
photo  spotting.  No.  IX.t  is  an  indelible  pencil 
for  copying  work,  etc.  No.  151  .is  a  crayon 
checking  pencil  (9  colors)  handsomely  finished. 


If  your  stationer  cannot  supply  you  write  to  us  for  one  of  our  Special  Sample  Offers 


No.  2  OFFER  25c 

.\n  assortment  of  3  liiuh  srrade 
l.cMil  Pencils  niid  3  CVavons. 


No.  8  OFFER  50c 

An  nssortnicnt  of  1  2  hi^rh  criKle  pencils 
iiicluiiilic  U':ul  ptMioils  aiui  tvtra  Ihkk 
Ii>;m1s    ami    6    cr;ivotis  of  diffcunt    colors. 


Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil  Co..      4507  Wayne  Ave..  PhUa..  Pa. 
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Vavis,  McUrath  tt'  Snepard,  Arch' ts^  iV,  i'. 

Stain  Your  Bungalows 

Don't  paint  them.    Stain  them  all  over, 
roofs,  siding,  and  trimmings,  with 

Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 

The  "painty*'  effect  does  not  har- 
monize with  bunpalow  conditions,  but  our 
stains  produce  the  soft,  transparent  colors 
that  exactly  suit.  They  cost  only  half 
as  much  as  paint,  and  can  be  put  on  at 
half  the  expense.  If  your  bungalow  is 
in  the  woods,  away  from  skilled  labor, 
you  or  your  man  can  apply  them  perfectly. 
They  are  made  of  Creosote,  which  thor- 
oughly preserves  the  wood. 

Cabofs  Stains  are  sold  all  over  the  country.     Send 
yor  satnples  on  ivood,  a?id  jianze  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc. 

Manufactaring  Chemists 
7  Oliver  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Water  Supply  ^ 

wherever  you  want  It  at  low  cost  from 
stream,  pond  or  spring,  with  the 

Foster  High  Duty  Rams 

Your  mon»y  back  if  1 1  fails.    Th»t  la  out  written  pur- 

ant  J  to  jou.    Costs  little,  8«lf*oper- 

fttin?,  Dor«p»ire.     Write  for  price 

ud  FREE  BUO&.  contalnlsg  helpful 

Wftter  Supply  SuggeBtlons. 

Powers  Specialty  Co* 

2140  Trinity  BIdg.,       New  York,  N.  Y. 


You  Are  Interested  In  a  Home  ! 

Send  Six  Cents  for  a  copy  of  *'24  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES" 


Here*8  an  oppf^rtunitv  to  get  the  exterior  and  floor  plans 
of '24  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES"  that  will  cost  in  your  lo- 
cality from  $900  and  up  to  build. 

To  interest  you  in  our  magazine,  "THE  CRAFTSMAN," 
and  in  Craft  articles,  we  will  also  send  you  for  your  6c— 
besides  the  plans  —  a  beautifully  printed  32-page  booklet 
entitled  **The  Craftsman  House. 

If  you  are  a  house  owner,  prospective  builder,  or  just  interested 
in  beautiful  homes  or  beautiful  objects,  both  of  these  books  will  more 
than  repay  you  for  the  trouble  you  take  in  sending  for  them. 

"The  Craftsman  Idea"  shows  you  how  to  save  money  on  useless 
partitions — how  to  avoid  over-decoration,  how  to  get  wide  sweeps  of 
space  (even  in  a  small  house) — restful  tones  that  match  and  blend^ 
and  enables  any  one,  anywhere — in  house  or  apaitinent  to  always 
have  a  beautiful  and  artistic  home. 

The  Craftsman  Magazine  treats  on  building,  furnishing  and  beauti- 
fying homes — on  art — embroidery — and  kindred  topics. 

"Craftsman  Homes,"  by  Gnstav  Stickley,  205  pages,  beautifully 
bound  and  printed,  treats  on  home  building,  home  making,  home 
furnishings  in  full  and  complete  detail. 


I^TheCrafttman"  $3 
"CrafUmanHonies'^2 
Year  own  selection 
of  110  House  Plans 
AUIor 


^3^5 


Edgar  V..  rhillip', 
Room  205 


Write  at  once,  enclose  6c  (stamps) 
for  above  offer. 


Manager  "  THE  «'RAFTSM.4N  " 

41  nest  S4th  St.,  ^ew  Tork  City  | 


costs,  and  from  the  cost  of  food  as  actually 
consumed  by  2,500  workingmen's  families. 
Because  of  its  wide  range,  this  evidence  is 
taken  to  be  "of  convincing  importance." 

One  of  our  consuls  in  England  reports  that, 
while  the  cost  of  living  has  steadily  advanced 
in  that  country,  wages  have  not.  Beef, 
for  example,  has  advanced  3  cents  a  pound, 
veal  4  cents,  mutton  3  cents,  sugar  4  cents, 
lard  6  cents,  ham  6  cents.  Bread  alone  is 
reported  as  "imaltered."  A  consul  in 
France  sends  a  comparison  of  prices  for  the 
past  five  years,  which  show  an  advance  of 
25  per  cent.  A  consul  in  Denmark  reports 
an  advance  in  provisions  of  about  33J  per 
cent.,  vegetables,  of  20  per  cent.;  and  of 
rents  of  8  per  cent.  At  Coburg,  in  Ger- 
many, the  cost  of  living  is  declared  to  have 
doubled,  while  the  average  wages  have  re- 
mained the  same.  In  Lombardy,  the  price 
of  farm  products  rose  about  33^  per  cent, 
in  four  years,  rents  about  30  per  cent.,  floiir 
20  per  cent.,  bread  20  per  cent.,  milk  23  per 
cent.,  eggs  100  per  cent.,  butter  15  per  cent. 
Even  in  Asia  Minor  rising  prices  have  oc- 
curred, one  of  our  consuls  there  declaring 
that,  in  five  years,  the  cost  of  living  has 
iloubled,  altho  the  population  has  gradually 
declined. 

The  Financial  World  has  studied  the  New 
York  State  savings-banks  reports  for  1910,  in 
reference  to  the  influence  on  them  of  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Exclusive  of  accrued  in- 
terest not  drawn,  new  deposits  in  these  banks 
for  the  year  were  only  $6,200,000  in  excess 
of  withdrawals,  "  a  meager  saving  for  a  whole 
State  with  a  population  in  numbers  close  to 
10,000,000."  In  the  previous  year,  the 
excess  of  deposits  was  very  close  to  $34,- 
000,iJ00.  The  writer  hopes  for  a  better 
showing  for  the  present  year,  since  there  has 
been  "  some  growing  indication  that  the 
food-cornerers,  and  cotton,  coffee,  and  other 
syndicates  have  had  severe  struggles  to  main- 
tain themselves,  and  some  have  actually 
collapsed." 

Reports  from  the  Northwest  have  reached 
the  New  York  Eveidng  Post  of  "wholesale 
reductions  in  prices  of  groceries,  vegetables, 
and  meats."  It  is  added  that,  apart  from 
some  purely  local  conditions,  the  same  re- 
ductions have  been  taking  place  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country.  In  the  Northwest  prices 
had  "fallen  with  particular  rapidity  in  the 
last  six  weeks."  Flour  was  selling  in  Seattle, 
by  the  middle  of  March,  at  forty  cents  a  bar- 
rel cheaper  than  a  year  ago;  butter  five  cents 
cheaper,  and  eggs  six  cents.  Jobbers  were 
understood  to  have  been  "caught  with  a 
surplus  of  high-priced  butter,  eggs,  and 
cheese."  Everything  except  some  vegetables 
had  dropt  at  Seattle.  In  New  York,  vege- 
tables had  fallen  more  than  some  other  ar- 
ticles of  food.  In  general  The  Ei^ening  Post 
declared  the  market  to  be  "more  favorable 
for  the  consumer  than  it  had  been  for  many 
years." 


Why  He  Wept.— "I  flatter  myself  I've 
made  a  hit  with  this  song.  Er,  by  the  way, 
who  was  the  gentleman  who  was  moved  to 
tears  and  went  out?" 

"That  was  the  composer." — The  Tatler. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the 
various  shades  of  meaning  of  words,  and  con- 
tains "all  the  living  words  in  the  English 
language."  | 


aP^Bltte^<>ar 


FOR  THE  PIPE 

'  'Xev!  as  is  new  bread  made  from  the  com  ofyeater  year." 

IT  is  the  most  expensive  pipe  tobac- 
co we  make.     The  typea  of  tobac- 
co in  Blue  Boar  are  not  new.     But 
they  have  been  combined  in  a  new 
way  to  produce  a  new  favor  such  as 
you  never  could  command  before. 

^  The  secret  lies  in  the  perfection  of 
blend.  _  Full  flavored,  mellow  Burley 
— Virginia  to  brighten  it — with  pun- 
gent Latakia  to  give  added  zest — all 
exactly  proportioned  to  produce  the 
perfect  result. 

^  Blue  Boar  is  "rough  cut,"  making  the  flavor 
more  delightful,  for  each  kind  of  tobacco  is  cut 
or  broken  in  the  way  which  best  brings  out  the 
characteristic  taste.  Being  '■  rough  cut "  also 
prevents  all  possibility  of  burning  the  tongue 
or  clogging  pipe. 

^  Blue  Boar  is  vacuum  packed,  so  not  a  par- 
ticle of  the  natural  moisture,  the  rare  flavor 
of  tlie  blend  can  evaporate  and  be  lost. 

/«  joc  and  boc  tins.  At  good  dealers 
or  send  us  your  joc  or  boc  and  we  ivill 
mail  you  the  desired  size,  postage  prepaid. 

High  Grade  Dept. 

THE    AMERICAN    TOBACCO    COMPANY 
111  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


of  Form  I.ctt'-rs.  Price  Lists,  Bills.  Invoices, 
Drawings.  Minus.  Reports,  anjMhinj? 
Th'-n  take  advantage  of  our  offer  of 
ten  daj  s*  trial,  without  deposit,  Dans* 
I.«1'R()TED  Tip  Top  is  the  simplest. 
easiest  and  quickest  meihod  of 
duplicating.  100  copies  from  Pen- 
wi-itten  and  50  copies  from  T.vpe- 
written  Original.  CompL  te  Dupli- 
cati>r.  cap  size  (prints  8?4  x  13  in. ), 
Price  .?7  .W  less  discount  33V  Per  cent,  net  $.>.  FEtlX  I".  DAI'S 
DUPLICATOR  CO.,  I)AUS  BriLDIKG,  lit  JOHST  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


DO    YOU     KNOW   ONE  OF    THE    BIG    LAND 

MOVEMENfTS  OF  recent  times  is  now  on  in  Florida? 
Large  drainage  works,  new  R.R's,  new  towns,  and  a  country 
of  fruit  ranches  and  market  gardens  rivalling  Southern 
California  being  established.  Climate  healthy,  no  question. 
Flowing  artesian  irrigation,  dtpth  200  ft.  Tracts  of  from 
640  to  10,000  acres  choice  land  suitable  for  subdivision  into 
10  to  20  acre  fartns  can  still  be  had  at  from  $i  to  $15  per 
acre.  Will  you  investigate  personally,  invest  judiciously 
andwait.'  If  so,  all  things  will  come  to  you.  Agents  and 
organizers  wanted.  Address  FLORIDA  SENPORT 
LAND  COMPANY,  R.  905,  172  WASHINGTON 
STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Erected  .it  Litchfield,  Conn. 

THE  UNUSUAL  IN 
MEMORIALS 

As  a  symbol  of  rest  what  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  a  memorial  than  this 
beautiful  seat  with  its  stepped  approach 
and  flower  filled  vases?  It  is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  conventional  memorial 
types.  Why  not  select  us  as  a  concern 
whose  reputation  warrants  your  confi- 
dence, and  then  be  guiflea  by  such 
suggestions  as  we  may  make  for  a  design 
that  will  best  be  suited  for  its  purpose? 
One  that  will  be  consistent  with  the 
shape  and  size  of  your  plot,  and  in  har- 
monious contrast  to  nearby  memorials. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  character  of 
our  work,  let  us  send  you  our  booklet— 
or  better  yet,  call  at  any  of  oiu:  offices. 

The  Leland  Company 

OBT  Firth  Avenue,  New  York 

Rochester:  774  Mt  HopeAv;  Cleveland:  428  Garfield  BIdt. 
Studios:  Fietrasanta.  Italy;  133d  St.,  New  York. 
Granite  Works:  Barre,  Vt. 
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The  World's  Greatest  Books 


and 


The  Most  Powerful  Magazine  in  America 


S.  S.  McCLUKK 
Editor  McClure's  Magazine 


.//  New  Idea  in  Literature  —  The  Jexoels  from 
GGO  Masterpieces  Set  in  20  Daintj  Volumes 
Lord  Northclitfe,  the  foremost  publisher  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  S.  S.  McClure  Com- 
pany have  brought  to  a  successful  completion 
one  of  the  most  important  and  stupendous 
publishing  tasks  in  history.  It  is  the  produc- 
tion of  twenty  volume?  of  miniatures,  modeled 
after  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 
of  the  six  hundred  books  which  may 
fairly  be  called  the  world's  greatest  books 
—  the  books  which  every  educated  man 
a;id  woman  should  know,  but  which,  as 
a    matter    of   fact,    few    have    time   to   read. 


LOKl)  NOKTHCLIM  t 
"he  Foremost  Publisher  of  Great  Britain 


What  Cost  $100,000.  To  You  For  $1 

"The  real  part  of  many  a  bulky  volume  could  be  put  in  a  small  pamphlet,"  said  Addison.  It  was  to  do  just  that  thin^  for 
tjie  {jreat  literature  of  the  world — to  cull  from  each  \olume  its  heart  and  essence  and  put  it  into  a  half  hour's  reading — that 
tlie  preparation  of  the  present  work,  which  is  now  issued  in  Enijland  and  America,  under  the  title  "The  World's  (ireatest  Books,"  was  begun. 

Not  a  Collection  of  Extracts     ^^       Half-Hour  Miniatures 


The  work  is  in  no  sense  a  collection  of  extracts  or  se- 
lections. Innumerable  compilations  of  that  sort  have  been 
made.  The  idea  upon  which  the  Worltl's  Oreatest  liooks 
was  made  is  a  new  one  in  literature,  except  as  it  was  used 
by  Charles  Lamb  in  interpretin^r  Shakespeare  to  the  Eng-jish- 
speaking  world.  Long  ago  it  was  applied  to  art;  more 
recently  to  music. 

We  cannot  have  all  the  masterpieces  of  i)ainting  on  our 
walls,  but  thousands  of  cultured  people  know  the  woik  of 
Rembrandt,  Hals,  Corotand  Whistler  throuiih  jihotographs 
and  engravings.  How  many  people  have  heard  the  voice 
of  Caruso,  of  Melba,  of  Sle/.ak  and  the  compositions  of 
Wagner,  of  Verdi,  of  Mascagni  who  have  never  been 
within  an  opera-house? 

So  with  books.  In  this  day  and  generation  no  man,  least 
of  all  tiie  busy  American,  can  hope  to  know  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  immortal  literature  of  the  world.  To  every 
one  of  us  there  has  been  a  door  locketl  upon  the  wonderfvd 
accumulation  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  of  all 
nations  for  centuries  past. 

The  problem  was  to  bring  this  great  body  of  thought 
and  entertainment  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  mass  of 
thinking  people  of  two  nations  at  small  cost. 


Three  Years  of 
Labor  by  Great 
Authorities  and 
More  Than 
$100,000  Have 
Been  Expended 
Upon  These 
Books 


The  World's  Cjreatest  Books  are  entire  books,  edited 
and  condensed  to  a  half  hour's  reading,  with  the  very  heart, 
life,  spirit  of  the  great  originals— true  copies,  exact  minia- 
tures of  the  masterpieces. 

For  example,  Orvantes'  wonderful  '' Don  Quixote," 
John  Morley's  "Richard  Cobtien,''  Dickens'  immortal 
"  13avid  Copi>erfield  "  and  Darwin's  epoch-making  "The 
Origin  of  Species  "  are  here  condci^sed  and  summarized, 
so  that  within  the  time  it  takes  to  read  a  magazine  shf)rt 
story  you  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  vital  parts  of 
such  books  as  these. 

Wherever  possible  the  condensation  l\as  been  made  by  the  author 
liimself.  In  other  cases,  the  )>est  living  authority  on  any  given 
writer  of  the  past  has  made  the  condensation.  ?*rom  beginning 
to  end  the  plan  has  l)eeii  in  the  hands  of  the  best  available  experts. 
The  result  is  a  work  of  unsurpassed  service  to  busy  men  and  women. 

For  Busy  Men  and  Women 

Moreover,  nearly  all  the  great  publishing  houses  of  Flngland  and 
America  lent  cordial  co-operation,  .^o  that  now,  through  the 
World's  Greatest  Books.the  .S.  S.  McChire  Co,  makes  accessibleto 
busy  men  and  women  the  heart  of  the  greatest  novels  of  the  world, 
the  greatest  histories,  the  most  profound  philosophies  and  the 
most  stirring  tales  of  adventure.  The  reader  can  get  a  practical 
knowledge  of  fifty  books  in  less  time  than  any  one  of  these  volumes 
would  consume.  The  problem  ot  being  well-read  is  solved.  Three 
years'  hard  labor  of  the  best  editors  of  England  and  .America  anc 
more  than  fioo.Oiio  have  gone  to  the  making  of  this  set  of  books 


\^     nr     StCa.cl  Sa-VS**    Scores  of  opinions  like  the  following  from  W.  T.  Stead,  one  of  I>ord  North 

^      *  cliffe's  leading  rivals  in  publishing  in  England,   have  been  received  :     ^ 

"  I  think  your  task  is  colossal^  superh,  but  absolutely  appalling.     I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  ivhat  may 
be   calif  J  pemmtcanising,    but   have    never  approached  anything   such   as    this.      It  is    'wonderful."^ 

Send  To-day  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

Mr.    S.    S.    McClure,    the    president  of    the   S.    S.    McClure   Company,    is   offering    this  literan-  treasure 
to  the  American  public. 

There  are  twenty  large  volumes  containing  tlie  six  hvmdred  really  indispen.sahle  and  immortal  works   of 
the  world,  all   presented    in  accordance  with  this  unique  plan.     The  American  Edition  is  limited  to 
5,000  sets.      Mail  the  coupon  today  for  full  descriptive  information  and  special  easy  payment  offer 
to  Literary  Digest  readers. 


S.  S. 

McClure 

Conpany, 

44  E.  Z3r<i  St.. 

New  Y«rk.  N.  Y. 

Please     send    me. 

ithout    obligation   on 

my  part,  full  details  and 

.larticulars    oi    your    offer. 

through  The  Literarv  Higest. 

of    the    20    volumes    of     "THE 

WO  R  I.  I)    >    (J  R  K  \  T  E  S  T 

IK)OK.«^.-" 


P' 


Name. 


S.  S.  McCLURE  COMPANY    NEW  YORK 


Street  and  .Address.. 


City 


State L.  D 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  wtien  v»ritlnjr  to  advenisera. 
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THE   LJTERARY   DICIEST 

CRUISES  /ofAoToPo'^eWomD 

During  June,  July  and  August 

Arrange  your  summer  vacation  to  cover  these  delightful 
cruises.  From  Hamburg  on  the  large  twin-screw  steamships 
BLUECHER.  OCEANA,  METEOR— duration  13 
to  24  days.  Rates  $62.50  upwards.  Visiting 
Norway,    Spitzbergen,     North    Cape,    Iceland,     Scotland, 

Orkney  and  Faroe  Islands  and  the  seaside 

resorts  of  Europe. 


Around  theWbrld  Cruises 


Under  the  most  desirable  conditions  oa  the  Boating  hotel  S.  S. 
CLEVELAND  (17,000  tons),  sailing  from  New  York,  November 
I,  1911.  Second  Cruise  leaving  San  Francisco,  February  17,  1912. 
Duration  110  Days.  Rates  $650  upwards;  including  all 
necejsary  expenses  aboard  and  ashore.  Visiting  Madeira,  Spain, 
Italy,  Eygpt  (Suez  Canal),  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Java, 
Philippines,  China,  Japan,  Sandwich  Islands  and  Overland  Ameri- 
can Tour.  Write  for  further  information. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN  UNE  41-45  Broadway.  New  YorU' 
1334  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  607  Boylston  St..  Boston,  159  Randolph  St.. 
Chicago.  902  Olive  St. .  St.  Louis,  1 60  Powell  St..  San  Francisco.  338  Sixth  Ave.. 
Pittsburgh.                                                Offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  Scientific  and  Effective  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

WItiiout  Resorting  to  Surgical  Procednre 

The  only  private  institution  of  magnitude  in  the  United 
States  tor  the  exclusive  treatment  of  Cancer  and  other 
malignant  and  benign  new  growths.  Conducted  ty  a 
physician  of  standing.  Established  thirty-two  years. 
For  complete  infortnatton  address 

Berktiiire  HilU  Sanatorinm,  North  Adami,  Mmadnuett* 


-'-'-'•''arJ 


Tourist  advertisers  seeking  foreign  travel  patronage  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  u.>e 
increased  space  in  our 

Foreign  Travel  Number 
Issue  of  April  1 5th 

In  this  issue  will  appear  a  series  of  special 

Editorial  Articles  on  Travel  Abroad 

A  message  to  the  many  Literary  Digest  readers  contemplating  travel  across  the  seas  will 
here  meet  with  response.  April  15th  issue  goes  to  press  April  7th.  Space  should  he 
booked  at  once. 


TheJiterdr)^Digesl 


TRAVEL 


Where  History  has  written  her  Romances — 
Where  Nature  has  painted  her  Masterpieces — 

Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,   and    ail  Pacific  Coast  points 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SUNSET  ROUTE 

The  Road  to  the  Pacific 

Trains    of    Superior    Equipment,    Oil    Burning 
Locomotives,    Rock    Ballast    Roadbed,     Auto- 
matic Electric  Block  Signals 

Dining  Car  Service  Best  in  the   World 

For  Literature  addrett 

L.  H.  NUTTING.  G.E.PA.,  366  and  1158  or  1  Bro«dw«y.  N.  Y. 


March  25,  1911 

CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

March  9. — The  Briti.^h  naval  estimates  issut^d  in 
London  provide  for  an  increase  in  expenditures 
of  $19,000,000  over  the  previous  year. 

March  10. — A  dispatch  from  Bern, 'Switzerland, 
states  that  the  International  Peace  Bureau  has 
.sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  Powers  urging 
the  limitation  of  armaments,  as  propcsed  by 
the  American  Congress. 

March    11. — President   Diaz  invokes  a  clau.se  in 
the    ilexican    Constitution    providing    for    the 
summary  execution  of  vandals  and  pillagers. 
Russia   has  a   new  grievance   with   China  over 
consular  rights  in  Mongolia. 

Marcjuis  Katsura,  the  Japane.se  Premier,  gives 
a  dinner  at  Tokyo  for  Ambassador  O'Brien  and 
staff,  in  honor  of  the  conclusion  of  the  new 
commercial  treaty  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States. 

March  12. — In  an  attack  on  the  federal  troops 
at  Agua  Prieta,  opposite  Douglas,  Arizona,  m 
the  state  of  Sonoia,  Mexico,  the  insurgents 
are  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  of  life 

March  13. — Russia  has  sent  another  note  to  China, 
insisting  upon  a  closer  adherence  to  the  treaty 
of  ISSl. 

March  14. — The  United  States  requests  the  re- 
lease of  two  Americans,  Edwin  Blatt  and 
Lawrence  Converse,  held  prisoners  at  Juarez. 
Sir  ICdward  GreJ^  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons, 
give.s  cordial  support  to  President  Taft's  wish 
for  a  general  Anglo-American  arbitration  treaty. 

The  naval  patrol  of  the  Mexican  coast  is  to  be 
abandoned,  at  the  request  of  the  Diaz  Govern- 
ment; the  boundary  hue  is  to  be  patrolled  by 
cavalry. 

March  1.5. — :A  jury  to  try  thirty-six  Camorrists  in- 
dicted for  murder  is  obtained  at  Viterbo,  Italy. 

Domestic 

Washington. 

March  13. — Walter  L.  Fisher,  of  Chicago,  Secre- 
tary Ballinger's  successor,  is  sworn  in  as  head 
of  the  Interior  Department. 

March  14. — Mr.  Limantour,  Mexican  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  .\mbassador  de  la  Barra  express 
gratification  at  the  orders  issued  limiting  the 
number  of  troops  to  be  used  in  patroling  the 
Mexican  border  and  keeping  warships  away 
from  the  coast. 

General 

March  9. — Colonel  Roo.sevelt  delivers  an  address, 
the  first  of  his  Southern  tour,  to  the  negroes  of 
Atlanta  on  the  subject  of  industrial  education. 

John  G.  Bowman,  .secretary  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  in  New  York,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Iowa  University. 

George  B.  Cox,  the  indicted  Republican  leader' 
of  Cincinnati,  is  held  not  to  be  in  contempt  of 
court  by  the  majority  report  of  the  committee 
named  by  the  court. 

March  10. — President  Taft,  in  an  address  to  the 
Southern  Congress  at  Atlanta,  makes  a  plea  for 
reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  commends  the 
last  CongVe.ss  as  having  done  more  important 
work  than  any  since  the  war. 

March  11. — President  Taft  reaches  Augusta,  Ga., 

for  an  eight  days'  rest. 
Major-Gen.    William    H.    Carter  arrives   at   San 

.\ntonio  and  assumes  command  of  the  troops  on 

the  Mexican  border. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  tlie  guest  of  honor  and 

principal  speaker  at  a  dinner  in  New  Orleans. 
Mrs.   Mary  Baker  Glover  Eddy's  estate  is  ap- 
praised at    nearly  $3,000,000  by  her  executor 

at  Concord,  N.  H. 
A    subpena    is    issued    at     Springfield,    111.,    for 

United     States     Senator     Bailey,     of     Texas. 

summoning  him  to  explain  the  disappearance 

of    a    deposit    slip,    indirectly    affecting    the 

Lorimer  case. 

March    12. — Twenty-six   miners  are  buried   in   a 
cave-in  of  a  mine  at  Virginia,  Minn. 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked  reads  his  resignation  at  the 
morning  .service  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  New  York. 

March  13. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
upholds  the  corporation  tax  feature  of  the 
Aldrich- Payne  Tariff  Law. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  makes  a  "flying  review"  of  the 
troops  gathered  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  later 
addresses  a  large  crowd  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

March  14. — The  Danville  (111.)  grand  jury  returns 
fourteen  indictments  in  the  vote  traffic  inquiry. 

March  15. — In  a  speech  at  El  Pa.so,  Texas.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  says  that  all  the  United  States  de- 
mands of  Mexico  is  •'order,  justice,  and  inde- 
pendence." 

March  16. — Sir  Edward  Grey's  indonsement  of 
President  Taft's  suggestion  for  arbitration  is- 
.seconded  bv  Mr.  Balfour,  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion, in  the'  Britisli  House  of  Commons. 


Our  reaaers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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MONTREAL  to  LIVERPOOL 

Fast  Mail  and  Passencer Service 
Sail  every  Friday 
Victorian  and  Virginian 

'I'riple  screws  (Turbine)    -    12,000  tons 

Corsican  (NewjTwin  Scicvvs,  11.000  tons 

Tunisian  "  "         10, STB  tons 

.Saloon    $77.50  and  f  87..'>0 

Second  Saloon  $47.50  and  j-.iO.OO 

MONTREALIo^  GLASGOW 

The  .Splendid  Twin  .Screw  .Steamers 
Hesjierian  &  Grampian  (New )  10,000  tons 

Scotian 10,491  tons 

Ionian 9,000  tons 

Sail  every  Saturday 

■Saloon  $67. -50  Second  Saloon  $47.50 

One  Class  Cabin  $45  upwards 


MONTREAL  to 
HAVRE  and  LONDON 

One  Class  Cabin  Moderate  Rates 
.Sailings  every  .Saturday  during:  the  .Sum- 
mer Season,  May  6th  to  Nov.  18th 

/•"or  accommodation  rates  apply  to 

H.  &  A.  ALLAN,  Montreal,  Que. 


EUROPE 

70  Spring  and  Summer  Tours  at  in- 
eluHivo  farpB  to  all  parts  of  Europe, 
comftiising  Tours  de  Luxe  and  Long 
anl  Short  Vacation  Tours.  Several  ilin- 
eriiries  include  Lonilon  during  the 
<°»r»iial  Ion    <>r    KliiK    <'(>ore)>    V. 

Tours  to  North  Cape,  Russia,  etc. 
Summer    Tours   to    Oriental   Lands. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

206  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
r.oston,  Philadelpliia,  Chicago,  .San 
Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
<'o4>k'N  Travellers'  CliequeN  ;ire 
4;<>i><l  .III  Over  the  Worlil. 


VACATION  OPPORTUNITIES 
For  All  Classes  Are  Obtainable  in 

SWITZERLAND 

The  object  of  our  free  Bureau  Service  is  to 
acciuaint  you  wuh  them.  .Send  postal  for 
TRAVKL  Ll'Vr  IKR  NO.  15  and  handsome 
literature,  inchidinsr  the  Famous  Hotel 
Guide.  All  Free.  -SWISS  FEDERAL  RAIL- 
ROAD, 241  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


''' Fifteen  years  in  the  business  oj    Travel. 

UROPEAN  TOUR 

;«to6'<dava.     J220  up. 

».%VI»80.\''8   TOI'UM 

«in2    Hi-iin    Avi-iiui',     Pitl»l  lus-'li.    Pa. 
0.  Box  7S.  Vali.'y  Cottiigc.   N.  Y. 
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CORONATION    TOURS 

To  and  from  London  for  the  C'oronation  of 

King  George  V  of  England 

The    Best   of    Everything    in    Europe 

Pe  Luxe  in  Every  Detail 

Complete  arrangements.       Send  for  booklet 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

10  Stuart  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Coronation  of  King  George  V. 

Before  Traveling  to  England 

Send  to 
H.  ,T    KKT(^H.\.M.  Giner.il  Auent 

GieatEasternRallwayoIEnglaiii] 

'H\t   V   llroiKlvvay.    Kew  1'ork 

For  Illustrated  Folder  describing 
OATHEDR.\L  ROUTE,  Homes  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  Dickens  and  Tenny- 
son Districts.  Also  HARWICH  RODTE 
to  tho  Continent  via  HOOK  OF  HOL- 
I.,.\ND.  Turbine  Steamers,  Wireless 
Telegrftphy,  Submarine  Signalling. 
Also  VIA  ANTWERP 


Allan  Line 

and  the   Beautiful  and   Hist<iTi(al 

St.  Lawrence  River 


NKW  FA.ST  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 


DUNNING    TOURS 

The  Best  of  Europe  in  the  Best  Way 

BEACON  TOURS 

Moderate  in  Price. 

PILGRIMAGES 

For  Music  Lovers,  Book  Lovers, 
,S(K;ial  Workers,  Lovers  ol  Old  Ro- 
mance, of  History  and  .Art. 

MOTORING  IN  EUROPE 

All  about  it. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Unequalled    itiner.iries.      Hest   ar- 
rannements.    Sailint;  September  6. 
Oot"ber4,  25. 
JAPAN 

April  5.  IS,  June  21.  Sept.  6,  19,    Oct. 
4.     Independent  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House       Boston,  Mast. 

Blackttone  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

I>A4  IFIC    iii.%vi:i,    ItllCt:!!' 

789    Market    Street,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 


Oriental  Tour,  April  8 

Two  vacancies  in  small  select  party  of 
Southern  people  sailing  on  Nortli  Oer- 
man  Lloyd.  7.5  days,  first  cla^s  through- 
out, fd'b.  F^uropean  tours  in  May,  June 
and  July.    Apply  at  once  to 

THE  EAGER  TOURS 

308  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


9  TOURS  TO 

EUROPE 

$157.50  to  $450 

including  all  expenses. 
FKA.\K    TOUKIST    C'4». 

396  Broadway,  New  York 


1^^^   ONE  COUNTRY   '^^^ 

Where  a  race  has  struggled  for  a  millennium. 
Will   you  not    tarry    for    a    brief    summer  ? 

{The  British  Isles 
Germany 
Switzerland 
A  new  jilan  for  leisurely,  dignified  travel. 
.Send  lor  announcenieivt  of  our  plans. 
BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETV,  Stuart  St. .Boston 

EI^VElTcOUNfRIESlSl^ 

plete,  ten  weeks  5,560.  Mediterranean  route. 
Itineraries.  Address  Mrs.  Henry  Farnsworth 
Dixie, Cornell  University  .Masque,  I  thaca.N.V. 

THE  BEST  of  EUROPE  V'^2::^. 

.Small    Parties:    Auto     Excursions;   June 
.Sailings.     A  iri])  worth  while.     f.WO  up. 
E.  W.  VANDEUSEN.   542  W.  124th  St.,  N.  T. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

3(Uh  ^■car  — Limited  Parties  — 
F^xceptional  Advantages;  .Strictly 
first  class.  Write  for  programs 
lir.\-Hrs.ll..S.  rHJiip.Ulfiis Falls, K.y. 


ITALY 


»  oiii.T  conn-    The 

-Sailing  Mnv  10 


75  Days-|4.-.0         inFAl 
.tluTtimrs.    .S-udfor    ••''•"^ 
l>,,<.kUt.      J.  P.  ORAHAM  %A/ow 

IDE.tl,  TOrKS,Bc..K  l(l.j,-,l).  Pittsbnri-    Way 


Europe  Every  Year  '"";°«To "" 

Itineraries.      References  Exchanged. 

.Small  Party  Personally  Conducted  by 

Mrs.  Markell,  Hanover  Place,  Birmingham, Ala. 


Turn  Vai^anrioc  ''^"'"  "*'  *'"''    ''•"'""f 

two  vacancies  ai>ril29.    Deiichtiui 

itinerary.      Italy  to    Holland.     Experienced 

guidance.    .Sixteen  weeks,  $1000. 

.Mrs.  U  0.  WAKK,   89    »whur7  St_   Ronton,  MmK. 

U.VIVKRSITV       PKI.\T8 

2.1KI0  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
»»iie  cent  each  or  t*  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  eatuloKue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity   PI.,  Boston. 


EUROPE  ^H^  ORIENT 


AND 
THE 

30  fine  tours.  f.'85  upward.  Frequent  sail- 
ings. 14tli  .Annual  Orient  Cruise  Feb.  12th,  by 
S.S.  Arabic;  71  days,  all  expenses,  5400  up. 
FRANK   C.   CLARK,   Timen   Bldg.,  New  York 


Europe  ii^E  $260 

wiiii*  clioit'o   nf    roxitfs;  olovon    years'    experience: 
THE  TEMPLE  TOURS.»  H<^»onSt,,  Boston. Mass. 


Y^ur^iyrip  .QLroiid! 


Ij-ZM 


PLANET  NOW 


I  ne  Cvtuiifttion  of  Kir>^  George  and 
the  Exposiuons  t.\  Rome  «.nd  Tunn  will 
t&ke  mftiiyu>CnjilitnduJ  thcContineal 

MAKE  aESEPVATlONS  CARLY 

LONDON PA^IS BREMEN 

E.pr*K5i«wB«'»Eker,  TUt50AY 
Faw  Mi»!  Ste*»*Eri  Exw,  THURSDAY 

MCDrrCRRANCAN  STtAMtRS  S«.l,n|(y 
HAPH>— CEHOA         E»er,  SATURDAY 
CCtct  iN0tA*/4drA& t*ST 


lli^^ll.  JOHNSON  TOURS  llf^ll 

June  10,  17,  24,  etc.  60  to  100  days.  Azores, 
(libraltar,  .Spain  I.Madeira.  Algiers),  Europe. 
W  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave..  Baltimore 

SPRING  CULTURAL  TOUR 

Sails  .March  29th  on  "Cretic,"  H.3  days.  Club 
of  10.  Italy  to  Kngland — H  countries.  Coro- 
nation included.     Best  leader. 

TRAVEL-STUDY  CLUB 
404  Oatrom  Ave.  Syracnse,  N.  T. 

The  Grinnell  Tours  to  Europe 

_  For  prospectus  giving  detailed  informa- 
tion address 

Professor  CHARLES  N.  SMILEY 
Grinnell  College  Grinnell,  Iowa 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 

APPLETON  WISCONSIN 

BEST  TO  ORIENT  EUROPE  NORWAY 


lAoboon's  €>lti  WQxXXi  fours 

A   delightful   nine   weeks'   tour  of    Europe. 
Sailing    July    3rd.      Exclusively   first  class. 
For  itineraries  address 
Mrs.E  A.Rob8on,12LaurenceSt.,Yonkers,N  T. 

-THREE  CHOICE  TOURS- 

Europe  l9ll  —  Fourlli  >eason — Kx]>cnenced 
("onduclors  —  Moderate  Cost  —  Uooklet  — 
The  DEAN  TOURS.  161  Devonshire  St..  Boston 

A  Delightful  Foreign  Tour 

for  eight   young   ladies   including    coaching 
trips.    Write  immediately  tor  itinerary. 
Mrs.  Robt.  Neal,  1 425  B'way,  New  York 


Free  Trip 


to  Europe  o r  i n 
-America  will  be  given 
at  any  time  to  an  organizer  of  a  partv  of  eight. 
Address  I'.AHCOCKS  TOURS,  1137  Dean 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

GREECE  -  ITALY  -  DALMATIA 

Sail  .\iiril  Hih. 

The  ideal  season  — Best  accommodations. 

Ur.  H.  F.  Will.ird/ J      J 

Dr.  0.  L.  Hahooekf^®^"''" 

Private  cruise  on  Steam  Yacht  ATHENA. 

Send  for  announcement. 

BVRK.tV  or  rXl\  KR.<«ITV  TR.%VEL 

19  Trinity  Place.  Boston. 

KNGL.VNT) 
SCOTL.VNl) 
P.AKIS,  KU-. 

Steamships.   Railways,  Coaches,  Hotels. 

Expert  Personal  Conduct. 

Cnnadian  Tourist  I'liion 

Box  250d  Valleyfleld,  P.  <}aet>ec 


}$200 


TOURS  UNDER    ESCORT 

to  the  M«iiterr*nf*D.  ContiocDl,  British 
Isles,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Starting  in 
May,  June  and  July.  Small  parties,  ex- 
perienced leaders,  leisurely  travel. mod- 
erate rates.  Illustrated  itineraries  on 
request.  .M.%USTKK.S  TOI'IIN 
34S  W.i-li  ncvuSt.  31  W,  tt  3l>th  SI, 

BOjiTON  NEW  YORK 


Europe  in  1911 

travel  all  ''First  Class  " 
tSditk  on  (he  Continent  and 
in   EnKland.       Only    the 
best  hotels  used. 


Mediterranean 


Leaves  New 
York  April  8. 
1-  i  g  h  t  y-t  w  o 
days  in  Kii- 
r<>|>f,  visiting  Italy,  the  .VIps,  Gcr- 
iiiaiiy,  lIidlaiKl.  I':iri>  and  Loii- 
cliiii.  Other  Mediterranean  ToarH  .May 
lU,  June  10. 


Grand  Tour 


Coronation 


Ixraves  New  York 
-May  27.  One  luii,- 
dred  and  nineteen 
days  in  KuriiiK-, 

including     llritish    IhI^h,    Franc*-. 

.Nctiu-rlaiKK.CentralKurope,  the 

.VIps  and  Italy. 

I.eaves  New  York, 
J  line  13,  seventy- 
six  days  in  Ku- 
rope,  including 
L<iii<l(>ii  duHiig  the  Coronation, 
I*ari>,  G«Tniany,  The  »th«'r- 
lands.  The  Ilhine.  and  Grand 
Swiss  Tour  of  thirty-nine  days. 

Several  Sailings 
Weekly    to    Bermuda 
Itineraries   ready 
Write  today  for  bookiet  you  want. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

308  ■W.ishinirton  St.,  Boston;  225  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York;  1005  Che«tnnt  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia: Majestic  Buildine,  D<:-troit. 


The  Pilgrim  Tours 

Twenty  Trips  to  Europe 

Aloderate  Cost 

Best  Management     Comfortable  Travel 

Especially  attractive   trips  April    8,   29, 
May  20,  June  10,  and  later  to 

ITALY  and  the  RIVIERA 

Tours  to  the 

Coronation 

Norway  auid  the  Midnight  Sun 
British  Isles 

and   all    Kuropoan    ReKorts 

Booklets  ready  front 

THE  PILGRIM    TOURS 

Old  South   Church   Bldg.,  Boston 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

Niw  York.  Philadelphia.  l)e;rc>it 


COtwEfi  tooths 

\«.4»  -KIKr^l-THK-l  SI  Al,) 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  Jill 

Departures  in  June  'unique  summer  toun, 

,  September,  October.  November,  January  and 

Februarj'.    Duration,  lour  months  to  a  year. 

Sl^tllKIl  Tollts  TO 

JAPAN  andSOUTH  AMERICA 

Our  tneihods  appeal    tn  thf  bfxf  tfipe  nf 

travelers.     Semi  for  amiounct-ments 

THK   rOLLVKK    TO!  US 

lit  Trinity  Place  Boston,  M:i<.«. 


University  Travel 


I-j-isurely  travel  eiv.-.^  hoth  the  oi-p«irtunity 
for  and  the  appearance  of  culture. 
Let  U.S  write  >  on  alx->ut  our 
TOUHS  TO  ITALY  AND  SPAIM 
>ail  IM  April.  Mar  ur  Jiiiir 

K\t4'usiuus  to  liiriiiaii.r.   France  and  England. 
CRUISES  IN  OBEECE  AND  DALILATIA 
Our  ..wn  st.ani  Tsrlit  .*THt:NA 
i'lf'H'o  of  s.asv'US:  arraug.  in-  iit.v  from  .\moric*. 
GENERAL  TOURS  INCLUDIN8  NORWAY 
>,iil.ti"s  111   Innc  aii'l  .liilr. 
T.<ii:>  to  Ensland  a3  lat«  as  August. 
LEADERS:      Dr    H    H    Pbwrrs.  of  Boston. 
Dr    r    I.    Bahc.«k.  of  Berlin. 
Dr    H    F    Will.r.i.  of  Chicaeo. 
Dr    tValt.r  Millf  r.  of  N>w  Orlrans. 
Pr..f    E    W    Clark,  of  R..me. 
Mr    R.>»it,'r  Howard,  of  Paris, 
and  other  w«  ll-kuonn  lecturers. 


lui   f. 


rnt 


BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

9  Trinity  Place.  Boston.  Miiss. 
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Classified  ColumRS 


HELP  WANTED 


SALESMEN  Making  small  towns.  Just 
what  you  want  for  pocket  side  line,  consigned 
goods,  new,  snappy,  catchy.  Good  profits. 
Prompt  commissions  and  quick  shipments. 
Write  for  order  book  to-day. 
Canfield  Mfg.  Co.,  208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago. 

CUTLERY  SALESMAN  WANTED  :  Old 
established  house.  Good  commission.  Must 
deposit  cost  of  samples,  about  ;J100,  at  start. 
Splendid  permanent  position.  Write  for 
particulars  to  BOX  188,  Monett,  Mo. 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co. , 
Dept.31,  Page  Bldg.,MichiganAve., Chicago. 

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco,  California. 

GOVERNMENT  WANTS  RAILWAY 
MAIL  CLERKS— City  Carriers,  Postofiice 
Clerks.  Write  for  dates  of  Examinations 
everywhere.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  H  51,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps   water  by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co., 2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 

STAMPS.  COINS.  ETC. 


$7.75  PAID  for  rare  date  1853  quarters; 
$20  for  a  $i.  Keep  all  money  dated  before 
1880,  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  new  illus- 
trated Coin  Value  Book,  4x7.  It  may  mean 
your  fortune. 
C  F.  Clarke  Co.,  Dept.  90,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


More  Than  One  Million  Readers 

■weekly  consult  the  Classified  Colurnns  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  among  which  are  influential 
bankers,  physicians,  merchants,  lawyers,  etc. 
Your  offer  can  be  placed  before  this  vast 
buying  public  at  a  very  nominal  cost — $4. .50 
and  up  per  week.    Write  us  for  particulars. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS:  For  facts  about  Prize  and 
Reward  Offers  and  for  books  ot  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  8c 
postage  to  PiBS.  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof    of    Fortunes   in   Patents "   and  61-p. 
Guide.     Special   offer.     Highest  references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  PROMPTLY  OBTAINED 
Our  free  booklet  will  help  you  to  for- 
tune. Read  pa?es  11  and  12  before  applying 
for  patent.  Write  today.  D.  SWIFT  &  CO., 
307  7th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress  :  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


INVESTMENTS 


INVESTORS  :  Send  for  booklet  "A"  and 
current  list  of  First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 
netting  Six  Per  Cent. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  Established  1883 

INVEST  YOUR  SURPLUS  FUNDS  in 
7%  Farm  Mortgages  well  supervised.  Every 
client  protected.  Highest  bankers' references. 
Booklet.  HAMILTON  BURCH.  Attorney, 
Box  14,  McRae,  Georgia. 


FOR.  WRITERS 

Literary  ad^ce  and  criticisms.  Corrections 
and  complete  revisions  of  MSS.  Book 
MSS.  at  special  rates.  Dept.  A,  Bureau  of 
Research,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  i/ieir  benefit. 


Id  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  con<;ct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  Ac   WagnalU 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


Queries  referred  to  this  department  will  be  answered  only  in  the  printed  column,  and,  owing 
to  limiied  space,  will  be  selected  with  a  view  to  general  inleresl. 


"M.  E.  M.,"  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. — "Kindly  state  whether  there 
is  such  a  word  as  'misting.'  Can  it  be  properl\'  used  in  the  sentence, 
'  It  is  misting'?'' 

The  verb  "to  mist"  is  recorded  in  The  Standard  Dictionary 
(p.  1134,  col.  1),  with  the  definition  "to  rain  in  very  fine  drops; 
mizzle."  The  following  is  an  illustration  of  its  Uterary  usage:  "It 
began  to  rain  and  blow,  and,  what  was  worse,  to  mist." — Froude. 

"C.  E.  R.,"  Sendai,  Japan. — "  In  using  a  pronoun  to  refer  to  one's 
alma  mater,  should  the  pronoun  be  put  in  the  feminine  gender? 
Would  it  be  incorrect  to  use  'its'  instead  of  'her'  in  the  sentence, 
'  We  often  think  of  our  Alma  Mater  and  rejoice  in  her  growth  and 
prosperity'?" 

Personification,  a  figure  of  speech,  authorizes  the  use  of  the  pro- 
noun "her  "  in  this  connection.  To  represent  the  neuter  gender 
literally  by  "its,''  is  certainly  not  incorrect,  but  the  figure  of  speech 
adds  beauty  to  thought  and  expression. 

"C.  M.  N.,"  St.  Louis,  Mo.— "In  the  sentence,  'I  shaU  be  glad 
to  call  if  you  care  to  con.sider  the  proposal,'  can  the  writer,  wishing 
to  convey  the  idea  of  a  desire  rather  than  a  willingness  to  do  so, 
substitute  will  for  shall'" 

The  substitution  of  "will  "  in  this  instance  would  not  tend  to 
express  more  strongly  the  desire  of  the  speaker  to  call.  It  would 
merely  express  his  determination  to  do  so,  and  the  change  in  the 
auxiliarv  is  therefore  not  desirable. 


"W.  P.,"  Iowa  City,  la.- 
poems,'  or  must  the  form  be 


-"Is  it  permissible  to  wTite  'Burns' 
Burns's  poems"?  Is  there  not  ample 
authority  for  the  first  form?  If  the  latter  form  is  used,  is  the  sec- 
ond s  pronounced  as  an  additional  syllable?" 

One  of  the  clear  and  definite  rules  contained  in  The  Standard 
Dictionary  concerning  the  formation  of  the  possessive  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "Singular  monosyllabic  nouns  ending  in  a  sibilant  sound 
add  the  apostrophe  and  s,  except  when  the  following  word  begins 
with  a  sibilant  sound:  as,  James's  reign;  Jones's  hat;  a.  fox'  skin" 
(p.  1566,  col.  1).  The  additional  s  is  therefore  necessary  in  the 
phrase  "Burns's  poems,"  and  usage  is  in  support  of  this  construc- 
tion. "  With  respect  to  Burns's  early  education." — Dugold  Stewart. 
The  additional  s  in  this  instance  forms  a  separate  syllable. 

"A.  S.  C,"  Ogden,  Utah. — "Is  there  any  authority  for  spelling 
the  plural  of  the  noun  'hoof,'  hooves  instead  of  hoofs?" 

"Hooves"  is  recorded  in  many  dictionaries  as  an  alternative 
spelling  of  the  plural  of  "hoof,"  and  there  are  some  instances  of  its 
use  by  literary  authorities;  as  "The  hooves  of  many  horses,  beat- 
ing the  wide  pastures  in  alarm." — Stevenson.  "  Hoofs"  is  the  more 
generally  used  form,  however. 

"M.  McL,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— (1)  "Is  the  use  of  the  verb  'look^ 
instead  of  'looks'  permissible  in  the  sentence,  '  "It's  a  very  large 
duckling,"  said  she;  "none  of  the  others  look  like  that"  '?  (2) 
Should  the  present  or  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  be  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  'He  is  the  former  champion'?" 

(1)  Reed  &  Kellogg's  "Higher  Lessons  in  English"  states  that 
"  we  may  use  none  in  the  plural."  The  Standard  Dictionary  gives 
a  similar  ruling,  that  "none  is  construed  in  the  singular  or  plural 
as  the  sense,  or  the  best  expression  of  the  meaning  intended,  may 
require"  (p.  2371,  col.  2). 

(2)  The  combination  of  words  in  this  sentence  does  not  express 
the  proper  order  and  fitness  of  time,  and  a  preferable  construction 
would  be,  "He  was  formerly  the  champion";  or,  if  desired,  the 
Latin  prefix  ex  may  be  used:    "He  is  the  ex-champion" 
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WILL  THE  EXTRA  SESSION  TEAR  OPEN 
THE  TARIFF? 

IT  IS  NOT  safe  to  throw  a  stone  in  some  parts  of  the  Alps, 
as  one  editor  aptly  remarks,  because  you  never  know  what 
kind  of  an  avalanche  it  may  bring  down  on  you.  Accord- 
ing to  many  papers,  especially  those  which  claim  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  nation's  "  business  interests,"  a  somewhat  similar 
state  of  unstable  equilibrium  and  suspense    will  result  from 


But  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  Democratic  leaders  do  not 
share  this  idea.  "  Two  things  you  can  say  emphatically,"  said 
Chairman  Underwood,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to 
a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.). 
"  One  is  that  the  House  will  surely  pass  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment at  the  extra  session,  and  the  other,  that  it  will  pass  legis- 
lation reducing  the  tariff."  The  same  paper  quotes  Speaker- 
elect  Champ  Clark  as  predicting  that  his  party  in  the  House 
will  take  advantage  of  the  extra  session  to  pass,  in  addition  to 


Photogr;i|»hs  i-ii(>vngJUe(i  b\   t  liiifdiiisl,   W  iisliingloti.  I>.  C. 

MILES    POINDEXTER    OF    WASHINGTON. 


CHARLES    E.   TOWNSEND    OF    MICHIGAN. 


JOHN     D.    WORKS    OF    CALIFORNIA 


THREE    NEW    INSURGENT    REPUBLICAN    SENATORS. 

A.s  the  Democrats  are  counting  on  insiirKent  aid  in  the  Senate  to  help  their  tariff  measures  through,  these  three  votes  may  prove  of  supreme 

importance.     In  the  Senate  the  in.surgents  hold  the  balance  of  power. 


President  Taft's  convening  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  in  ex- 
tra session  on  April  4.  "  If  Congress  opens  the  discussion  of  the 
tariff  in  any  form,  apart  from  the  reciprocity  agreement,"  ad- 
monishes The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.)  "  it  is  liable  to  find 
itself  involved  with  the  entire  tariff  problem  before  it  is  con- 
scious of  the  fact."  The  President,  inspired  dispatches  tell  us, 
will  confine  his  message  to  Canadian  reciprocity  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Tariff  Board,  in  the  hope  that  further 
revision  will  not  be  attempted  before  the  regular  session  meets. 


the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Bill,  "other  tariff  legislation."  "It 
seems  pretty  well  understood,"  Mr.  Clark  goes  on  to  say,  "  that 
the  Democrats  will  adopt  the  schedule-by-schedule  plan."  "As 
to  the  Tariff  Board,"  he  adds,  "  I  do  not  think  we  Democrats 
are  going  to  wait  on  any  board  to  do  our  revising."  Even  to 
his  practised  eye,  however,  the  situation  remains,  by  his  own 
admission,  a  puzzling  one.     He  says: 

"  During  all  my  sixteen  years*  experience  in  Congress  I  never 
knew  a  time  when  it  was  so  hard  to  guess  what  was  going  to 
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PROPPING    THE    PILOT. 

— Spencer  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 


GOOD  gracious! 
— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


DEMOCRACY'S   SPECIAL   PRIVILEGES. 


happen  as  it  is  now  to  guess  what  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
will  do  in  the  extra  session,  ...  is  a  peculiar  situation — with 
a  Democratic  majority  of  67  in  the  House,  a  Senate  that  is 
Republican  by  only  eight  and  mighty  near  Democratic  when 
you  consider  the  15  or  20  insurgents,  and  with  a  Republican 
President  who  has  said  half-a-dozen  times  that  part  of ,  the 
tariff  at  least  should  be  reduced." 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Clark  concludes,  "  there  is  no 
guessing  what  this  Congress  will  do  in  the  long  run."  On  the 
same  point  he  is  quoted  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Commercial  (Com.)  as  saying: 

"  I  think  the  majority  of  the  people  want  us  to  get  at  the 
worst  schedules  first  and  clean  them  up.     How  far  we  can  go 
at  the  special  session  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  House.     It 
will  be  determined  by  the  sen- 
timent and   disposition  of  the 
Senate. 

"  There  is  much  bitterness 
among  the  Republicans,  while 
the  Democrats  are  united,  and 
will  remain  united." 

The  big  figure  in  the  situa- 
tion, according  to  more  than 
one  Washington  dispatch,  is 
William  J.  Bryan,  who  has  out- 
lined in  The  Commoner  a  legis- 
lative program  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Democi-atic  House.  "  The 
pregnant  fact  that  stands  out  as 
big  as  a  thunder-cloud  in  June," 
declares  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Press  (Ind. 
Rep.),  "is  that  Bryan  will  be 
recognized  in  the  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress  as  the  national  leader  of  the  Democracy, 
and  his  views  will  prevail."  "AH  the  new  Democratic  Sena- 
tors except  Watson,  of  West  Virginia,"  the  same  correspond- 
ent informs  us,  "will  accept  his  advice,"  while  in  the  House 
"  he  has  every  Democrat  of  influence  except  Fitzgerald,  of 
Brooklyn."  And  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.)  also  assures  us  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  "  the  political 
mentor,  guide,  and  light-bearer  for  the  majority  members 
of  the  new  Congress."  Mr.  Bryan's  recommendations  to  the 
House  in  extra  session  are  as  follows : 


reheahsaij  for 
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"  First — Let  it  ratify  the  reciprocity  agreeirent — the  failure 
to  ratify  which  brought  the  special  session. 

"  Second — Let  it  admit  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

"  Third — ^Let  it  submit  a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote. 

"  Fourth — Let  it  reduce  the  tariff  schedule  by  schedule,  and 
either  relieve  the  people  or  present  an  issue  for  the  President 
and  his  party  to  meet." 

Still  another  and  fuller  statement  of  the  Democratic  program, 
derived,  we  are  told,  "  from  sources  so  close  to  the  leaders  as 
to  be  authoritative,"  is  published  in  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.).     Here  we  read; 

"  First  of  all,  it  is  planned  by  the  leaders  to  enact  into  law  the 
reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada,  and  also  confer  upon  the 

President  authority  to  arrange 
with  Canada,  without  further 
convening  of  Congress,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  agreement.  .  .  . 
"  It  is  further  understood  that 
Congress  is  planning  also  to 
pass  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  relief  measure  will 
be  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
agricultural  machinery,  on  bind- 
ing-twine, and  on  cotton-ties. 
"  A  third  feature  of  the  extra- 
session  program  is  expected  to 
be  the  refusal  of  Congress  to 
give  the  President  the  Tariff 
Commission  which  he  has  de- 
sired and  barely  missed  obtain- 
ing in  the  closing  days  of  the 
regular  session. 

"  But   the    special    session  is 
expected  to  take  up  and  revise 
two  schedules,  which  the  lead- 
ers are  said  to  regard  as  most 
pressing.     These  are  the  woolen  schedule,  which  President  Taft 
himself    has    described    as    'indefensible,'    and    the    cotton 
schedule." 

Having  listened  to  the  correspondents  on  the  subject  of 
Democratic  intentions,  it  may  be  interesting  to  hear  further 
from  the  same  observers  on  the  spot  about  President  Taft's 
hopes  and  plans  for  the  session  he  calls  into  being.  In  a  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  dated  from  the  Presi- 
dent's train,  we  read: 

"  The  President  is  convinced  that  the  country  desires  a  further 
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THE    LAST    SERVICE    OF   THE   "TEXAS.' 


"This  scene  of  destruction  is  sufficient  t6  make  every  naval  officer  a  supporter  of  international  arbitration  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
wars,"  declares  one  official  inspector.  The  gunnery  tests,  which  took  place  on  March  21  and  22,  imprest  every  observer  "with  the  accur- 
acy of  tiie  fire  and  the  destructive  feature  of  our  projectiles,"  says  Secretary  Mej'er.  The  above  photographs,  showing  the  port  side  of 
the  Texas  at  tlie  left  and  the  starboard  side  at  the  right,  reveal  the  fact  that  many  of  the  shots  plowed  completely  through  her  hull.  The 
shootmg  was  done  by  the  battleship  New  Hampshire  at  an  average  distance  of  six  miles. 


revision  of  the  schedules  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act.  He  feels 
that  the  woolen  schedule — Schedule  K — is  particularly  indefen- 
sible.    It  is  said  that  he  is  anxious  that  it  shall  be  revised  at 

an  early  date 

"  The  President  has  directed  the  temporary  board  to  make  a 
report  on  the  woolen  schedule  by  December  1  next.  Person- 
ally, he  would  like  very  much  for  Conprress  to  wait  until  that 
time,  and  not  attempt  to  revise  any  of  the  schedules  at  the 
extra  session." 

The  President's  wish  to  postpone  any  general  tussle  with  the 
tariff  problem  until  the  regular  session  is  indorsed  by  some  of 
the  most  zealous  of  the  tariff-reform  papers  in  the  Democratic 
ranks.  Thus  we  find  the  Philadelphia  Record  declaring  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time,  effort,  and  ammunition  to  go  further 
in  the  direction  of  tariff  revision  at  the  extra  session  than 
"  will  command  the  assent  of  the  Senate  and  the  approval  of 
the  Executive."  And  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  no  less  stalwart  a 
Democratic  paper,  warns  its  party  against  mistaking  a  pitfall 
for  an  opportunity ;  and  would  even  postpone  tariff  revision 
until  after  the  next  Presidential  election.     To  quote  : 

"  That  the  Democratic  party  is  in  favor  of  tariff  revision  is 
not  doubtful.  ...  It  does  not  follow  because  the  party  is  in 
favor  of  thorough  revision  that  it  must  be  expedient  to  take  up 
the  work  at  the  present  time.  There  is  a  Republican  Senate 
hostile  to  any  change  more  extensive  than  is  involved  in  the 
proposed  treaty  with  Canada,  and  an  occupant  of  the  White 
House  who  does  not  desire  any  action  taken  beyond  what  may 
be  specified  in  his  message  to  the  two  Houses. 

"  There  seems  to  be  some  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  force 
of  these  conditions  by  several  of  our  Democratic  contempo- 
raries, and' by  a  few  of  the  members  of  Congress  from  the 
South  and  Middle  West.  They  are  arguing  the  case  as  if  it 
were  necessary  to  prepare  a  general  bill  in  order  to  prove  the 
good  faith  of  the  party,  quite  forgetting  that  the  exU'a  session 
is  not  an  ordinary  event,  and  according  to  usage  calls  for  no 
more  than  a  negative  or  positive  treatment  of  the  propositions 
submitted  by  the  President 

"  One  strong  practical  reason  for  limiting  the  action  of  the 
House  to  the  Canadian  treaty,  is  that  by  so  doing  the  Democ- 
racy will  conserve  its  own  unity,  while  insuring  a  split  in  the 
Republican  ranks.  It  will  be  soon  enough  for  the  Democrats 
under  these  circumstances  to  face  the  troubles  of  general 
tariff  revision  when  they  can  no  longer  be  evaded,  which  would 
seem  to  be  some  time  after  the  Presidential  election  next  year. " 

The  New  York  Evening  World  (Dem.)  also  agrees  with  the 
President  that  the  tariff  should  be  "  taken  out  of  politics  "  by 
means  of  a  non-partizan  tariff  board.  "  We  believe  Mr.  Taft 
has  stated  the  wishes  of  the  country  with  fair  accuracy,"  says 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat   (Dem.). 


Many  Democratic  papers,  nevertheless,  scorn  such  timid 
counsels,  and  declare  with  the  Dallas  ATews  (Dem.)  that,  having 
come  into  power  by  an  express  promise  to  revise  the  tariff 
downward,  the  Democrats  "  can  hardly  heed  the  cry  of  those 
business  men  who  are  adjuring  them  to  wait  until  they  can  get 
the  light  which  the  Tariff  Board  is  expected  to  shed  on  the  sub- 
ject." To  subject  themselves  to  the  taunt  of  neglecting  such 
an  opportunity  as  they  have  now,  thinks  The  News,  "  would  be 
almost  fatal  to  their  hope  of  success  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. "  They  should  "  insist  on  tariff  reform, "  urges  the  Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier  (Dem.)  ;  and  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.) 
thinks  they  will  insist,  and  adds  that  no  threat  of  the  veto  will 
"frighten  the  majority  or  imperil  its  work."  The  Florida 
Times-Union  (Dem.)  goes  even  further  and  says :  "Reciprocity 
and  the  Tariff  Board  should  be  considered,  but  they  should  come 
after  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  tariff  and  after  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  it  had  been  signed  by  the  President."  To  the  warn- 
ing of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  to  touch  any  schedule  at 
present  is  likely  to  tear  open  the  whole  tariff  question,  the 
Houston  Chronicle  (Dem.)  replies: 

"  But  that  is  precisely  what  the  people  want  Congress  to  do. 
The  avalanche  of  h  gh  prices  has  already  fallen  and  the  people 
are  buried  under  it.  At  the  last  Congressional  election  they 
elected  a  Democratic  Congress  to  dig  them  out." 

Turning  to  the  Republican  press  we  find  in  some  quarters 
confidence  that  the  President's  program  for  the  extra  session 
will  win  its  way  without  becoming  involved  in  serious  compli- 
cations, while  in  others  opinion  is  frankly  pessimistic.  Thus 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  is  convinced  that  "the  Dem- 
ocratic House  will  not  attempt  any  far-reaching  revision 
of  the  Payne  Law  at  the  approaching  session,"  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  thinks  that 
the  President's  program  of  restricted  action  "  stands  not  the 
faintest  chance  of  acceptance." 

The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.)  believes  that 
"  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  among  some  of  the  leading 
Democrats  in  both  Houses  to  deal  fairly  with  the  President," 
and  the  Albany  Journal  (Rep.)  thinks  that  public  displeasure 
would  soon  make  itself  felt  upon  the  Democratic  members  if 
they  should  let  the  temptation  to  "  play  politics  "  blind  them  to 
the  public  interest.  The  Tacoma  Ledger  (Rep.)  merely  remarks 
dubiously  that  "  the  special  session,  with  a  Democratic  House, 
a  Republican  President,  and  a  Senate  Republican  by  a  small 
majority',  will  keep  national  politics  at  a  boiling-point." 
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WHAT  THE  FARMER  THINKS    ABOUT 
RECIPROCITY 

DESCENDANTS  of  those  "  embattled  farmers  "  who  once 
fired  a  "  shot  heard  'round  the  world  "  are  reminding 
certain  Senators  and  Representatives  that  this  fighting 
spirit  has  not  yet  died  out.  For,  judging  from  the  editorial 
and  correspondence  columns  of  a  large  number  of  the  more  in- 
fluential farm  journals,  these  members  of  the  Sixty-second 
Congress  whose  votes  may  decide  the  fate  of  Canadian  reci- 
procity are  reading  a  good  many  vigorous  expressions  of  opinion 
from  their  rural  constituents.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  this  deluge  of  letters,  petitions,  and  carefully  dipt 


THIS  OLD  FOX  HAS  SEEX  TRAPS  BEFORE. 

— Scott  in  the  American  Economist  (New  York). 

and  marked  antireciprocity  editorials  will  make  any  difference 
in  the  attitude  of  the  approaching  extra  session. 

"  Canada  gets  the  jug  and  the  United  States  the  handle,"  is 
the  way  one  of  the  most  influential  farm  weeklies  in  the  East, 
The  American  Agriculturist  (New  York),  sums  up  the  reci- 
procity plan.  Closer  trade  relations  with  Canada  are  in  every 
way  desirable,  but,  asks  this  paper,  why  throw  the  whole  burden 
on  the  American  farmer  ? 

"  The  trouble  with  the  whole  tariff  question  lies  in  the  grow- 
ing sentiment  at  Washington  that  the  United  States  is  a  man- 
ufacturing nation  and  not  an  agricultural  country.  Anything 
to  promote  manufactures,  regardless  of  the  effect  on  farming, 
seems  to  be  the  tendency  at  present.  This  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  everything  the  farmer  produces  is  raw  material,  while 
finished  goods  that  deserve  protection  are  only  factory  products. 
Any  statesman,  manufacturer,  or  factory  employee  only  needs 
to  go  to  farming  for  a  year,  and  thus  learn  from  experience 
what  it  means  to  make  crops,  to  realize  that  farm  produce  is 
'  finished  goods  '  quite  as  much  as  are  factory  products." 

Mr.  Taft  has  not  adhered  in  this  instance  to  the  Republican 
platform  declaration  in  favor  of  duties  equalizing  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  declares  N.  J.  Bachelder, 
Master  of  the  National  Grange,  for 

"  the  cost  of  producing  the  staple  farm  products  which  are  to 
be  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  pending  bill  is  materially 
higher  in  this  country  than  in  Canada.  Canadian  farm  lands 
are  much  cheaper  than  ours  ;  wages  of  Canadian  farm  labor  are 
lower ;  the  cost  of  living  is  lower  in  Canada  owing  to  that 
country's  lower  tariff  taxes  on  manufactured  articles ;  and  the 
farmers  of  this  country  are  compelled  to  pay  out  annually  im- 
mense amounts  for  fertilizers,  which,  owing  to  their  great 
areas  of  virgin  soil,  are  not  required  by  the  Canadian  farmers." 


Nor  is  this  intended  as  an  honest  measure  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living,  insists  another  prominent  Granger,  Mr.  Aaron  Jones, 
of  Indiana.  If  it  were,  he  asks,  "  why  does  it  impose  a  tax  of 
50  cents  per  barrel  on  flour,  while  putting  wheat  on  the  free 
list?" 

"  Why  are  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  on  the  free  list,  while 
meats,  fresh  and  cured,  are  taxed  IM  cents  per  pound  ?  Are 
not  the  farmers  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  the  millers 
or  the  great  meat-packers  ?  The  consumers  do  not  eat  wheat, 
or  cattle,  or  sheep.  They  consume  flour  and  meat.  But  this 
bill  puts  the  farmer's  products  on  the  free  list,  and  taxes  the 
articles  in  the  form  in  which  they  reach  the  consumer. " 

In  The  Wisconsin  Equity  News  (Madison),  the  organ  of  a 
farmers'  association,  Mr.  J.  R.  Mauff  sets  forth  and  fortifies 
with  figures  several  reasons  for  protesting  against  Congres- 
sional ratification  of  the  agreement.  He  notes  that  our  farmers 
are  burdened  with  an  enormously  increased  price  of  labor  and 
higher  necessities  of  life,  which  will  be  unrelieved  by  reciproc- 
ity. The  Canadian  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoys  cheaper 
land  and  a  cheaper  cost  of  living  through  the  favorable  tariff 
relations  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  We  already  have 
an  overproduction  of  farm  products  in  the  United  States,  says 
Mr.  Mauff,  but  under  reciprocity  Canada  would  poijr  in  still 
more  and  open  up  new  farm  lands  to  increase  the  amount,  "  to 
our  detriment  and  serious  financial  loss."  "Remove  the  tariff 
protection  and  allow  the  cereals  from  these  vast  areas  to 
compete  with  the  products  of  our  farm  lands,"  he  declares, 
"  and  you  will  bring  about  a  situation  amounting  to  almost  a 
crisis  so  far  as  farm  mortgages  are  concerned." 

The  objection  that  the  reciprocity  proposal  trades  off  the 
rights  of  the  farmers  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers  is 
also  urged  by  The  Michigan  Farmer  (Detroit),  The  Ohio 
Farmer  (Cleveland),  The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer 
(Pittsburg),  and  The  Farmers  and  Drovers  Journal  (Chicago). 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  (New  York),  one  of  the  many  papers 
to  print  letter  after  letter  from  farmers  condemning  "  this  so- 
called  trade  agreement,"  says  that  if  it  goes  through  as 
planned,  "  American  farm  history  will  repeat  itself. "  Our  farm 
population  has  drifted  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and  thence 
to  the  Canadian  Northwest : 

"  With  the  tariff  removed  on  farm  products  the  trickling 
stream  of  immigration  away  from  this  country  will  swell  to  a 
flood.  The  man  in  Alberta  or  Saskatchewan  will  be  as  near 
the  wheat  or  cattle  market  as  he  who  lives  in  Iowa  or  Kansas, 
yet  the  former  can  find  land  at  $20  even  superior  to  that  for 
which  the  latter  must  pay  $150.  Yet  with  free  trade  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  two  farms  meet  on  equal  terms.  Again  the  Cana- 
dian farmer  finds  a  government  ready  to  lend  him  money  for 
drainage  or  to  build  railroads  and  storehouses  which  belong  to 
the  people.  The  American  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
pay  higher  rent  and  taxes  and  finds  that  money,  transportation, 
and  storage  are  controlled  by  monopolies ! 

"  Nor  will  the  consumers  in  town  and  city  be  better  off. 
Under  the  terms  of  '  reciprocity  '  while  grain  and  meat  are 
brought  in  free,  there  yet  remains  a  tariff  on  the  forms  of  such 
food  which  the  people  eat.  The  monopoly  of  preparing  and 
handling  such  food  will  still  remain  and  that  monopoly  is  what 
is  now  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living." 

The  two  real  objections  to  this  "  treaty,"  as  seen  by  the  editor 
of  Wallace's  Farmer  (Des  Moines),  are,  first,  that  as  it  stands 
without  any  material  decrease  of  tariffs  on  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, it  assumes  "  that  the  farmer  owes  the  manufacturer  a  liv- 
ing ;  and  that,  since]the  manufacturer  can  get  tariffs  no  higher, 
then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  furnish  his  products  cheaper, 
so  that  the  manufacturer  may  pay  less  for  his  labor  and  the 
laborer  in  turn  pay  less  for  the  cost  of  living."    Secondly : 

"  It  is  evidently  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  reciprocity 
treaties  in  natural  farm  products.  In  fact,  that  is  the  assump- 
tion at  Washington.  The  next  thing  will  be  a  treaty  with 
Mexico,  which  will  give  us  free  cattle,  free  silver  ore,  and  free 
lead  ore  as  well.     The  ultimate  object  is  evidently  to  secure  a 
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similar  treaty  with  Argentina.  This  would  be  deadly  to  the 
Western  farmer  for  the  reason  that  Argentina  would  be  able 
to  supply  the  entire  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Coast  States  with  wheat, 
corn,  and  frozen  meat  cheaper  than  they  could  be  furnished  by 
the  farmer  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  because  this  is  the 
inevitable  end  that  we  oppose  the  reciprocity  treaty." 

The  reciprocity  plan  is  not  without  its  champions,  however, 
even  among  the  agricultural  magazines.  The  Topeka  Farmers' 
Mail  and  Breeze  tells  Mr.  Taft  that  the  people  are  with  him 
this  time.  The  editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside  (Springfield,  Ohio) 
does  not  "  look  for  any  appreciable  hard  times  from  Canadian 
reciprocity — even  if  it  passes  the  Senate, "  and  commends  Judson 
Welliver's  statement  of  the  case  which  appears  in  another  issue 
of  his  paper.     Says  Mr.  Welliver  in  part: 

"  I  think  this  arrangement  with  Canada  is  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  jug-handled  affairs  I  ever  saw.  The  manufacturer 
gets  the  Canadian  market — and  the  farmer  pays  for  it.  It  is 
enough  to  make  a  self-respecting  farmer  swear  right  in  the 
middle  of  prayer-meeting.     But — 

"  In  spite  of  all  that,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  arrangement.  I 
hope  it  will  be  ratified.  I  think  if  it  were  ratified  to-morrow, 
it  would  make  my  corn  and  hogs  worth  a  little  less  ;  I  am  pretty 
sure  it  would  hurt  my  next  year's  crop  of  wheat  a  trifle.  But 
I  am  for  it,  and  I  think  every  other  farmer  ought  to  be." 

When  the  farmer  finds  after  a  moderate  slump  in  prices  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  that  the  removal  of  his  pro- 
tection has  done  him  no  permanent  injury,  he  would  see  the 
uselessness  of  the  whole  protective  system.  Therefore,  the 
farmer  is  told,  he  "  ought  to  be  for  this  Canadian  reciprocity 
treaty  because  it  is  the  entering  wedge  toward  a  real  revision 
of  the  schedules  that  concern  the  farmer  in  his  capacity  as 
buyer  and  consumer."  "  We  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  super- 
stition that  the  tariff  made  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof." 


NEW  YORK'S  CRIME  WAVE 

YEGGMEN,  strong-arm  men,  husky  beggars,  and  petty 
criminals  have  been  doing  a  profitable  and  undisturbed 
business  of  late  in  New  York  City,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  metropolitan  newspapers.  In  the  "  tenderloin  "  and  the  ad- 
jacent business  and  residence  sections  hold-ups  are  of  daily  and 
nightly  occurrence.  Other  sections  are  said  to  be  terrorized  by 
such  gangs  of  hoodlums  as  the  notorious  "  car-barn  gang."  In 
the  Bronx,  one  busy  street-corner  boasts  of  18  hold-ups  and  one 
murder  since  January  1.  In  home-loving  Brooklyn,  176  crimes, 
ranging  from  murder  to  petty  larceny,  went  unpunished  between 
February  4  and  March  6,  according  to  a  transcript  of  police 
telephone  blotters  sent  in  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  by  "  A  Police- 
man." Not  even  the  best  residential  districts  are  exempt,  we 
are  told,  and  the  robbing  of  ticket  agents  by  young  desperadoes 
is  a  frequent  item  of  news.  Complaints  to  police  headquarters, 
and  demands  for  more  protection,  have  been  met  with  the 
answer  that  "  the  department  is  doing  its  best  with  the  men  it 
has,"  and  that  any  attempt  to  increase  the  force  in  certain  dis- 
tricts could  be  made  only  by  withdrawing  needed  protection 
from  other  districts.  A  letter  sent  to  Mayor  Gaynor  suggest- 
ing that  much  lawlessness  would  cease  if  the  patrolmen  were 
allowed  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  their  night-sticks,  met 
with  the  reply,  according  to  several  papers,  that  the  writer 
must  be  "Jnsane." 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs  it  is  the  Mayor's  urgent  duty  to 
discover  "  the  cause  of  such  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  guardians 
of  the  public  safety,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and 
it  asks :  "  Is  it  not  time  for  another  police  reorganization  which 
shall  really  reorganize?  "  "  Since  honest,  law-abiding  people  all 
over  the  city  are  alarmed  by  this  increase  of  robbery  and  crimes 
of  violence.  Police  Commissioner  Cropsey  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  receive  the  complaints  of  well-meaning  citizens  toler- 


antly," says  The  Times,  and  must  find  a  way  to  "give  better 
police  protection  to  many  neighborhoods." 

According  to  The  Tribune  the  underworld  received  earlier  in 
the  season  the  tip  that  "  New  York  would  stand  for  the  rough 
work,"  and  so  lawlessness  here  "  is  approaching  a  point  where 
it  will  bear  comparison  with  the  notorious  condition  of  Chicago's 
streets  at  night."  This  paper  goes  on  to  remind  the  Police 
Department  that  the  suppression  of  vice  is  not  its  chief  func- 
tion, certainly  not  under  the  present  circumstances: 

"  If  necessary.  New  York  is  quite  willing  to  forego  for  a  while 
the  picturesque  spectacle  of  gambling  raids  made  with  axes, 
hydraulic  jacks,  ladders,  and  other  effective  and  ingenious  tools. 
It  will  venture  for  the  moment  the  danger  from  that  source  to 
its  morals  and  the  morals  of  its  visitors  for  the  sake  of  safety 
to  life,  limb,  and  property,  to  freedom  from  offense  to  women 


ANY   NIGHT  rv  THIS   CITY.  V, 

— Robinson  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

in  even  the  best  parts  of  the  city.  If  both  campaigns  can  not 
be  carried  on  at  once,  it  is  the  vice  crusade  that  will  have  to 
be  interrupted  while  the  police  make  it  unmistakably  clear  to 
the  criminals  now  so  active  that  New  York  will  '  stand  for  the 
rough  work  '  not  another  moment.  It  won't  take  long,  for  that 
is  a  hint  which  crime  has  been  taught  to  accept  without  un- 
necessary delay." 

In  a  statement  given  to  the  press  City  Magistrate  Joseph  E. 
Corrigan  lays  the  blame  at  the  door  of  Mayor  Gaynor  and  the 
present  city  administration.  The  "  responsibility  rests  upon 
one  man  a»id  on  him  alone,  and  that  man  is  the  Mayor."  These 
are  some  of  the  "  facts  "  presented  by  this  judge  who  has  for 
years  been  directly  concerned  with  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal law  in  the  city  : 

"  The  town  is  by  far  more  '  open  '  than  it  was  under  Derery.. 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  made  to  enforce  the-. 
Excise   Law. 

"  Gambling-houses  and  pool-rooms  have  increased. 

"  Criminals  from  all  over  the  country  have  come  to  Niew 
York  in  droves  and  ply  their  avocations  here  in  safety. 

"  The  more  serious  crimes,  such  as  murders,  shootings, 
stabbings,  gang  feuds,  highway  robberies,  burglaries,  assaults 
and  larcenies  from  the  person,  grow  in  number,  undetected  and 
unpunished. 

"  The  police  force  is  demoralized  and  terrified.  The  men 
feel  they,  and  not  the  criminals,  are  the  hunted  ;  that  (as  many 
have  told  me)'  if  a  man  can  keep  out  of  trouble  he  is  doing 
well, '  and  that  the  only  safe  and  sure  way  to  do  this  is  to  '  look 
the  other  way  '  when  a  crime  is  being  committed. 

"  It  is  to  this  condition  of  the  force  that  all  the  other  evils 
must  be  attributed.  When  a  policeman  feels  that  he  has  not 
the  support  of  the  dominant  authority,  that  the  word  of  any 
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convicted  crook  will  be  taken  in  preference  to  his,  and  that  he 
must  submit  to  a  beating  at  the  hands  of  the  criminal  or  a 
complaint  under  the  Mayor's  orders,  it  is  idle  to  hope  that  he 
will  even  attempt  to  do  police  duty. " 

Thirteen  of  Mr.  Corrigan's  brother  magistrates  have  united 
in  a  reply  in  which  they  "  dissent  emphatically  from  the  state- 
ments "  above  quoted,  and  express  earnest  disapproval  of  "  a 
city  magistrate  undertaking  to  criticize  the  executive  branches 
of  the  city  government."  The  Mayor  himself  characterizes 
Magistrate  Corrigan's  statement  as  "  seditious  "  and  threatens 
to  take  steps  for  his  removal. 

The  New  York  Sun,  however,  sees  nothing  alarming  or  un- 
usual in  this  "  wave  of  crime,"  and  attempts  to  belittle  it  by 
saying  that  this  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  city.  It  says 
of  the  "  wave  "  : 

"  Its  component  parts  may  be  found  at  any  time  in  the  statis- 
tics gathered  every  twenty- four  hours  by  the  police.  The  bulk 
of  these,  details  of  the  petty  rows  and  thefts  and  drunken  es- 
capades that  engage  the  activities  of  the  police  from  day  to 
day  as  mere  matters  of  routine,  pass  unnoted  and  unexploited 
in  ordinary  seasons.  But  they  are  always  at  hand  for  the  in- 
genious reporter  to  utilize  when  the  requisite  amount  of  space 
in  his  newspaper  is  put  at  his  disposal.  He  is  an  incompetent 
city  editor  who  can  not  supply  in  any  large  community  a  '  car- 
nival of  crime  '  on  six  hours'  notice  and  set  on  edge  the  appre- 
hensions and  fears  of  a  number  of  persons  sufficient  to  justify 
his  course.  Once  started,  an  atmosphere  is  created  in  which 
flourishes  amazingly  belief  in  the  utter  breakdown  of  the  police 
system. 

"  But  the  introduction  of  the  present  '  wave  of  crime  '  is  in  a 
manner  mysterious.  Why  should  it  make  its  appearance  at  a 
moment  when  there  is  an  ample  quantity  of  legitimate  news  to 
fill  all  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  ?  " 


MUFFLING  THE   WAR-DRUM 
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OL  DURN  YE,  love  one  another!  "  Uncle  Sam  was 
represented  by  an  inspired  cartoonist  as  saying  to 
Russia  and  Japan  at  the  Portsmouth  Peace  Confer- 
ence. This  phrase  almost  epitomizes  the  attitude  of  the  more 
impatient  and  militant  peace  advocates  in  their  first  enthusiasm 
over  proposals  for  arbitration  and  disarmament.  Their  enthusi- 
asm ran  ahead  of  what  the  actual  political  leaders  think  is 
practicable,  and  called  out  objections  from  those  who  fear  "  en- 
tangling alliances  "  and  those  who  would  refuse  to  submit  prin- 
ciples like  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  outside  arbitrators.  How- 
ever, Sir  Edward  Grey  has  practically  removed  the  chief  cause 
of  acrimony  in  debate  by  his  careful  explanation  that  his  speech 
in  behalf  of  unlimited  arbitration  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  an  advocacy  of 
a  defensive  alliance  between  the  two  nations.  Accordingly, 
American  press  comment  has  been  mainly  in  the  line  of  friendly 
and  hopeful  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  the  suggested 
treaty  and  the  possibility  of  giving.it  all  desirable  scope  and 
force,  together  with  much  praise  for  President  Taft  and  the 
British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

It  is  true  that  there  remain  some  out-and-out  objectors.  The 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  fresh  from  its  triumphs  over  the  vindica- 
tion of  Senator  Lorimer,  still  cries,  "  No  alliances  with 
Europe!"  Universal  arbitration,  which  "is  something  of  a 
hobby  with  Mr.  Taft,"  was,  it  adds,  pushed  into  the  background 
by  the  natural  resentment  aroused  by  "  the  effort  of  the  British 
Government  to  influence  Congress  not  to  fortify  the  Panama 
Canal,"  and  "most  persons  hoped  that  no  more  would  be  heard 
of  it.  We  are,  however,  destined  to  no  such  good  fortune." 
Por  no  sooner  had  Congress  adjourned  than  the  Executive  again 
trotted  out  the  project,  and  "  now  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  joined  our  worthy  President 
in  the  game  of  universal  bubble-blowing."  Refusing  to  see 
anything  in  the  plan  other  than  an  actual  alliance.  The  Inter 


Ocean-  exclaims :  "  What  a  splendidly  jug-handled  arrange- 
ment for  us,  to  be  obliged  to  quarrel  with  every  European 
Power  for  England's  sake  !   For  that  is  what  it  would  come  to !  " 

Likewise  the  Detroit  Free  Press  thinks  that  the  treaty  would 
be  a  very  one-sided  bargain  by  which  we  should  gain  nothing. 
Our  contiguity  to  Canada,  says  this  paper,  "  is  our  best  assur- 
ance of  the  goodwill  of  England,"  and  the  immediate  effect  of 
Cleveland's  Venezuelan  message  "  demonstrated  that  no  arbitra- 
tion treaty  was  needed  to  prevent  England  from  attacking  us 
in  any  emergency."  Moreover,  on  account  of  differing  consti- 
tutions, in  an  emergency  "  we  would  be  hopelessly  bound  by  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  so  long  as  the  Administration  favored 
it.  Britain  would  be  bound  only  so  long  as  a  majority  of  the 
Commons  favored  it. "  The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  too, 
declares  that  certain  issues  must  always  be  settled  with  the 
sword.  "  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  draft  an  arbitration 
treaty  which  did  not  expressly  exclude  questions  arising  from 
national  policies."  America  would  never  consent  to  arbitrate 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  England  her  right  to  remain  in  Egypt, 
Germany  her  right  to  establish  oversea  dominions. 

Of  the  advocates,  who  far  outnumber  antagonists,  some 
dwell  upon  direct  national  benefits,  such  as  the  practical  nulli- 
fication, so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  of  the  Brit- 
ish alliance  with  Japan.  More,  however,  with  a  broader  vision, 
are  inclined  to  look  beyond  national  advantages  toward  the 
greater  hope  of  world-wide  peace.  In  his  speech  disclaiming 
any  intention  of  introducing  either  stipulation  or  understanding 
of  an  alliance  into  the  question  of  broader  arbitration.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  said : 

"  I  observe  that  some  of  the  words  that  I  used  the  other  day 
are  being  construed  as  if  a  general  arbitration  treaty  between 
two  great  nations  would  be  tantamount  to  a  defensive  alliance 
between  them.  If  a  general  arbitration  treaty  were  made 
between  two  great  nations  and  became  firmly  rooted  in  the  ■ 
feelings  of  the  people  of  both  countries,  and  if  one  of  them  was 
in  the  course  of  time  made  the  object  of  an  attack  in  a  dispute 
with  a  third  Power,  in  which  arbitration  had  been  offered  to 
and  refused  by  the  third  Power,  certainly,  I  think,  there  would 
be  a  strong  sympathy  between  the  two  Powers  who  had  made 
the  general  arbitration  treaty.  But  that  is  a  matter  which 
depends  upon  public  opinion  and  in  which  public  opinion  will 
take  care  of  itself 

"  If  an  arbitration  treaty  is  made  between  two  great  countries 
on  the  lines  sketched  out  as  possible  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  let  it  be  done  between  the  two  Powers  concerned 
without  arriere  pensee,  but  don't  let  them  set  narrow  bounds 
to  their  hopes  of  the  beneficent  results  which  may  develop  from 
it  in  the  course  of  time — results  which  I  think  must  extend  far 
beyond  the  two  countries  originally  concerned.  The  effect  on 
the  world  at  large  of  the  example  would  be  bound  to  have 
beneficent  consequences.  To  set  a  good  example  is  to  hope  that 
others  will  follow  it,  and  if  others  of  the  great  Powers  did  fol- 
low, there  would  eventually  be  something  like  a  league  of 
peace." 

The  hope  that  other  nations  may  soon  join  in  the  movement 
has  been  strengthened  in  the  hearts  of  many  by  dispatches 
from  Washington  announcing  that  President  Taft  and  Mr.  Jus- 
serand,  the  French  Ambassador,  have  held  unofficial  conversa- 
tions "  respecting  a  comprehensive  agreement  for  arbitration 
between  the  United  States  and  France  upon  the  general  outline 
of  the  President's  ideas  regarding  international  peace  treaties." 

All  possible  care,  we  read,  will  be  taken  to  frame  the  treaty 
in  such  a  way  as  to  overcome  "  the  unwillingness  heretofore  dis- 
played by  the  American  Senate  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  pro- 
vides for  a  general  system  of  arbitration."  The  Senate  is 
thought  likely  to  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  act  upon  each 
arbitration  proposal  as  it  comes  up,  which  many  think  would 
leave  matters  just  about  where  they  are  now.  Yet  the  exist- 
ence of  the  general  arbitration  treaty  would  itself  exert  a 
weighty  influence  for  each  separate  arbitration  agreement,  and 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  says : 

"  President  Taft  is  hopeful  that  in  case  the  proposed  treaty 
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is  ratified  by  both  countries  it  will  piove  a  step  forward  in  the 
way  of  fostering  world  peace.  He  believes  that  it  will  be 
easier  for  European  nations  to  negotiate  such  treaties  with  the 
United  States  than  with  one  another,  but  that  if  such  an  in- 
strument can  once  be  put  in  force  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  the  way  may  be  opened  for  similar  conventions 
between  some  of  the  greater  European  Powers. " 

It  is  the  vision  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  at 
the  head  of  a  world-w;ide  peace  movement  that  appeals  to  the 
imaginations  and  aspirations  of  many  editors.  "  The  peace 
spirit,  like  the  war  spirit,  carries  its  infection,"  exults  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  adding  : 

"  Has  the  community  of  language  and  lace  between  us  and 
England  been  chiefly  responsible  for  this  remarkable  advance  ? 
Well,  the  United  States  can  claim  community  of  blood  to-day 
with  every  civilized  white  nation;  and  the  impulses  that  have 
drawn  her  to  England  may  easily  be  strong  enough  to  lead  her 
into  like  agreements  with  other  Powers,  making  her  the  center 
and  nucleus  of  a  system  of  arbitration  arrangements  that  may 
yet  come  to  embrace  the  world. " 

In  a  similar  strain  the  Indianapolis  News  observes : 

"  We  should  with  such  a  treaty  have  a  peace  league  binding 
together  485,000,000  people,  or  almost  one-third  of  the  total  in- 
habitants of  the  globe.  The  influence  of  such  a  pact  could  not 
but  be  powerful.  Other  nations  would  be  led  or  driven  to  fol- 
low the  example  thus  set,  and  then  indeed  the  world  would  be 
on  the  road  to  disarmament." 

And  the  Portland  Oregonian  agrees  with  many  others  in  be- 
lieving that  "  if  Mr.  Taft  puts  his  proposed  arbitration  treaty 
through  he  will  be  numbered  among  the  great  benefactors  of 
mankind." 


"THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE'S  "  REPLY  -The  recent  alarm- 
ing report  of  a  great  "  magazine  trust,"  to  be  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Morgan  group  of  financiers,  has  drawn  a  reply 
from  The  American  Magazine,  which  was  said  to  be  involved 
through  its  purchase  by  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company.  The 
rumor  had  it  that  this  company  was  controlled  by  Thomas  W. 
Lament,  of  the  Morgan  firm,  and  one  newspaper  hazarded  the 
prediction  that  "  The  American  will  do  no  more  muckraking." 
To  this  implication  that  it  has  sold  itself  into  bondage  The 
American  Magazine  replies  in  its  April  number  with  a  state- 
ment and  an  invitation  from  which  we  quote  briefly  as  follows : 


"  Those  who  have  edited  this  periodical  will  continue  both  as 
editors  and  writers  for  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company.  This 
group  consists  of  John  S.  Phillips,  editor-in-chief,  who  now 
becomes  an  officer  and  director  of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Ida  M.  Tarbell,  F.  P.  Dunne,  creator  of  '  Mr.  Worldly 
Wiseman  '  and  '  Mr.  Dooley,'  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Albert  A. 
Boyden,  and  John  M.  Siddall.  Mr.  William  Allen  White  and 
other  writers  who  have  been  closely  allied  with  The  American 
Magazine  will  continue  as  contributors. 

"  These  are  the  people  who  took  hold  of  The  American  Maga- 
zine in  1906.  They  are  the  ones  who,  since  that  time,  have 
built  the  magazine  up  to  its  present  condition.  They  have 
created  its  editorial  policy  and  individuality.  By  their  works 
they  are  known.  All  that  is  asked  is  that  the  reader  shall  con- 
tinue to  judge  them  by  their  works.  The  doors  are  thrown 
open,  and  everybody  is  invited  to  come  in  and  search  the  house. 
We  hope  that  all  of  you  will  make  a  very  thorough  search — 
more  thorough  than  you  have  ever  made — and  that  you  will 
report  your  findings  to  others." 


RATE-MAKING    AND   WATERED    STOCK 

THE  EFFORTS  which  are  expected  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  add  to  Federal  railroad  legislation 
a  provision  for  physical  valuation  have,  it  is  believed, 
received  no  little  aid  from  a  decision  recently  handed  down  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  "  This  is  a  small  case," 
admits  the  Washington  Times,  but  it  is  a  "  big  decision."  The 
Commission  has  ordered  the  Washington,  Alexandria  &  Mt. 
Vernon  Railway  to  reduce  rates  between  Washington  and  cer- 
tain Virginia  stations  from  15  cents  to  10.  In  opposing  the 
change,  the  company's  attorneys  held  that  it  has  never  made 
more  than  2  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock.  Before  passing  upon 
this  contention  the  Commission  looked  into  the  probable  cost 
of  the  railroad  property  and  decided,  according  to  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American's  Washington  correspondent, 

"  that  its  capitalization  of  $207,000  a  mile  is  gross  overcapitali- 
zation and  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  road  probably  did  not  ex- 
ceed $50,000  a  mile.  This  Would  make  a  total  investment  of 
about  $1,000,000  upon  which  the  road  has  earned  16  per  cent, 
in  the  last  twelve  months.  The  Commission  therefore  orders 
a  one-third  reduction  in  the  passenger  rates  complained  of.  .  .  . 
"  In  this  case  the  principle  is  established  that  a  railroad  has 
a  right  to  earn  profits  upon  actual  money  invested,  but  that  a 
great  capitalization,  represented  by  stocks  and  bonds  which,  in 
themselves,  represent  but  the  credulity  of  public  investors  and 
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the  ability  of  corporations  to  sell  such  securities,  can  not  be 
taken  as  a  basis  of  reasonable  rates." 

If  this  principle  were  to  be  applied  to  the  railroad  properties 
of  the  country,  "  and  such  application  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  authority  and  disposition  of  the  Commission,"  it  would 
mean,  says  Judson  C.  Welliver  in  the  Washing-ton  Times,  that 
"  rates  would  be  adjusted  to  tne  general  purpose  of  enabling 
carriers  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  a  fair  capitalization.  Watered 
stocks  would  be  cut  out,  and  there  would  arise  at  once  a  neces- 
sity for  a  valuation  of  all  the  railroads,  in  order  that  rates 
might  be  adjusted  to  it  " 

While  this  order  "may  be  entirely  justified  in  this  case,"  says 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  it  looks  very  much  like 
"  applying  a  method  in  dealing  with  a  small  local  line  that  has 
no  competition  which  the  Commission  has  not  ventured  to  adopt 
in  regard  to  railroad  rates  in  general."    This  paper  adds: 

"  Much  has  been  said  about  overcapitalization  and  its  effect, 
and  about  the  relation  of  rates  thereto  in  a  general  way,  but 
no  decision  has  been  rendered  before  upon  which  it  has  had 
avowedly  any  determining  effect.  If  it  should  be  applied  in  a 
large  and  complex  way  it  would  bring  up  some  puzzling  ques- 
tions, but  the  principle  must  be  the  same  whether  a  case  is 
large  or  small." 


A  DAY  OF  SUFFRAGE  SKIRMISHES 

TUESDAY  OF  LAST  WEEK  was  a  day  of  many 
suffrage  skirmishes,  with  the  net  result  undecisive. 
As  the  dispatches  tell  it,  at  the  very  time  the  legislators 
were  defeating  woman-suffrage  propositions  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Iowa,  and  Ontario,  Canada,  the  results  of  local 
elections  from  Tarrytown  to  Tacoma  were  being  determined  by 
women's  ballots.  And  two  days  after  this  eventful  Tuesday 
the  Illinois  Senate  passed  a  resolution  permitting  the  people  of 
the  State  to  decide  this  suffrage  matter,  and  in  case  of  its  de- 
feat, allowing  a  decision  by  local  option  in  separate  cities  and 
counties.  In  the  elections  of  March  21,  notes  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  "  woman  had  her  way  wherever  she  was  per- 
mitted to  vote."  The  same  paper  remarks  that  generally  the 
rich  women  voted  in  greater  numbers,  proportionately,  than 
did  their  poorer  sisters,  and  observes  that  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  vote  is  likely  to  present  the  paradox  that  the  revolutionary 
suffragette  is  after  all  going  to  be  a  conservative.  The  morn- 
ing World  notes  the  following  unusually  important  participa- 
tion of  women  both  as  voters  and  as  party  workers,  on  a  day 
likewise  notable  as  one  of  "  defeats  in  the  broader  field  of  woman 
suffrage  " : 

"  Their  ballots  appear  to  have  carried  the  day  in  Tarrytown, 
where  a  question  of  water-supply  was  voted  on,  and  in  Mamar- 


oneck,  and  they  made  their  power  felt  in  Hempstead  and  Sea 
Cliff.  They  conducted  a  lively  campaign  in  New  Jersey,  and 
tho  their  ticket  was  defeated  in  Morristown  they  secured  the 
election  of  women  to  school  boards  in  Glen  Ridge  and  West 
Orange.  They  voted  on  school  questions  in  Milwaukee,  and  in 
Tacoma  in  a  referendum  on  an  antitreating  ordinance.  In 
Hunnewell,  Kans.,  they^held  a  caucus  and  nominated  candidates 
of  their  sex  for  Mayor  and  police  judges." 

In  Milwaukee,  the  New  York  Commercial  points  out,  the 
Socialists  were  "  trying  to  get  control  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  women  voters  at  the  Tuesday  election  were  divided  on 
the  question,  the  club-women  being  pitted  against  the  Social- 
istic suffragettes— and  the  latters'  candidates  were  snowed 
under."  "Even  the  dullest  sight,"  adds  this  paper,  can  now 
"  discern  that  woman  '  is  in  the  saddle  '  for  asserting  her  suf- 
frage rights,  and  the  ungallant  '  mere  man  '  who  essays  to  un- 
horse her  is  more  than  likely  to  get  drubbed  for  his.  foolhardi- 
ness. "  The  Washington  Post,  too,  seems  to  be  convinced  that 
woman  suffrage  has  come  to  stay  in  this  country,  tho  "  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  will  not  be  determined  definitely  until 
the  actual  statistics  on  undarned  stockings  and  unrocked  cribs 
are  collected  in  the  next  census." 

Several  other  papers  believe  that  the  advent  of  the  woman 
voter  means  better  and  cleaner  cities,  and  a  more  intelligent 
supervision  of  our  schools.  According  to  the  New  York  Globe, 
the  returns  from  [last  week's  elections  "had  an  exhilarating 
effect  upon  the  suffragists."  Says  Dr.  Anna  Shaw,  president 
of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  in  this 
paper : 

"  This  is  the  first  time  that  most  of  these  women  voted. 
Until  now  women  in  cities  of  the  third  class  could  own  blocks 
of  houses  and  yet  not  have  a  right  to  say  whether  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  them  should  be  of  brick  or  asphalt.  Such  a  case 
came  up  only  the  other  day.  A  row  of  ten  houses  was  owned 
severally  by  seven  women  and  three  men.  The  men  wanted 
the  street  paved  with  brick.  The  women  thought  asphalt 
would  be  clean  and  quiet.     The  street  was  paved  with  brick ! 

"  All  of  the  women  who  voted  for  civic  improvements  in 
Tarrytown  and  Hempstead  and  other  towns  where  the  women 
property-holder  has  been  given  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
things  affecting  property  are  not  suffragists.  Many  others  are 
suffragists  at  heart,  but  do  not  belong  to  any.suff  rage  organiza- 
tion. When  a  measure  comes  up  that  interests  a  woman  she  is 
going  to  vote,  given  the  right,  whether  she  is  what  is  nowadays 
called  a  suffragette  or  not. 

"  In  Hempstead  they  cast  ballots  enough  to  get  the  park  they 
wanted.  In  Kansas  they  put  out  the  gamblers.  In  Milwaukee 
they  got  a  non-partizan  school  board.  Women  will  vote,  and 
vote  intelligently,  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  home. 
They  will  put  out  the  liquor-dealers  and  the  gamblers,  and  they 
will  vote  for  playgrounds,  and  pure  food,  and  clean  streets,  and 
good  schools,  and  men  of  good  character  for  positions  of 
power. " 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Carnegie  Trust  Company — so  called  because  trusted  by  Carnegie. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

The  United  States  is  bounded  by  reciprocity  on  the  north  and  interven- 
tion on  the  south. — Baltimore  Sun. 

If  Mexico  is  annexed,  it  can  get  in  as  one  of  the  counties  of  Texas  without 
creating  a  disturbance. — BrooklTju  Eagle. 

In  time  some  progressive  may  ri.se  up  and  demand  that  the  "recall"  plan 
be  made  applicable  to  baseball  umpires. — Kansas  City  Star. 

And  while  the  dogs  of  war  are  straining  at  their  leashes,  he  must  content 
himself  with  dedicating  an  irrigation  dam. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Anyway,  if  the  20,000  United  States  soldiers  do  not  have  any  battles  to 
fight  along  the  Rio  Grande,  they  may  come  in  handy  for  helping  the  border 
farmers  harvest  the  hay. — Dallas  News. 

It  is  announced  in  Washington  that  the  number  of  troops  along  the 
Mexican  border  is  sufficient  "for  any  emergency  that  may  arise" — at  the 
same  time  adding  no  emergency  Vv'ill  arise. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Those  cold-storage  speculators  who  are  said  to  be  worried  by  their  over- 
stocks and  the  high  prices  of  ice  might  .secure  an  unlimited  amount  of  re- 
frigeration by  appealing  to  the  public  for  sympathy. — New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat. 


Colonel  Brtan  lectured  at  Princeton  on  "Faith."  Apparently  hope  has 
finally  taken  flight. — Cleveland  Leader. 

We  could  not  approve  of  any  war,  lightly  undertaken,  just  at  the  advent 
of  the  fishing  season. — Asheville  Gazette. 

A  Presbyterian  church  about  to  disband  in  New  York  has  a  member- 
ship worth  $750,000,000 — on  earth. — Detroit  Journal. 

Georgia  is  having  trouble  with  "blind  tigers."  And  New  York  is  hav- 
ing trouble  with  one  that  is  very  far  from  being  blind. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Mr.  Fisher  will  have  a  hard  time  measuring  up  to  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency which  President  Taft  declared  was  reached  by  Ballinger. — Louisville 
Post. 

For  a  counter-demonstration  to  the  peaceful  maneuvers  on  the  Mexican 
border  Senator  LaFollette  indicates  a  readiness  to  mobilize  himself  on  Mr. 
Taft's  frontier. — Providence  Journal. 

The  worst  thing  about  the  working  agreement  between  Mr.  Murphy  and 
Governor  Dix  is  that  Mr.  Murphy  seems  to  do  all  the  working  and  Governor 
Dix  all  the  agreeing. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  hints  to  the  wise  French  and  German  edi- 
tors who  know  why  President  Taft  sent  20,000  soldiers  to  Texas  that  they 
would  be  highly  welcome  at  the  White  House. — Knoxvilk  Sentinel. 


THE    DUTCH    CABINET,   WHOSE    DEBATES    ON    FOIITIFYING    FLUSHING    HOUSE    EUROPEAN    ANXIETY. 

Dr.  Heemskerk,  the  Premier,  is  the  third  from  the  reader's  right. 


DUTCH  VIEWS  OF  FORTIFYING  FLUSHING 

AS  HOLLAND  regards  Germany  with  some  dread,  while 
/-\  looking  to  England  as  the  guardian  of  her  independence, 
-*-  -^  many  of  the  Dutch  think  it  would  be  a  grotesque  blun- 
der to  fortify  Flushing  with  great  guns  frowning  out  across 
the  North  Sea  at  England,  while  leaving  the  frontier  on  the 
German  side  wholly  unprotected.  Napoleon  said  that  Antwerp 
fortified  would  be  "  a  pistol  pointed  at  the  heart  of  Englwid," 
and  these  Hollanders  see  no  reason  for  pointing  any  weapons 
that  way.  The  Dutch  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Humanite 
says  that  the  proposed  fortification  would  "  seem  to  imply  a 
signal  victory  gained  over  England  by  German  diplomacy." 
This  correspondent  was  told  to  learn  from  some  leading  politi- 
cal authority  at  Antwerp  what  was  the  state  of  public  opinion 
on  the  matter  in  the  Netherlands.  He  was  told  that  Germany 
was  undoubtedly  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement.  Speaking  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  this  politician  said  to  the  newspaper 
man : 

"  It  is  my  own  conviction,  and  this  conviction  is  shared  by 
the  general  public,  that  the 
project  has  beerf  put  forth 
by  Premier  Heemskerk,  under 
pressure  from  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  a  whole 
school  of  German  professors 
who  for  some  time  have  been 
calmly  annexing  Holland  to  the 
German  Empire.  They  have, 
however,  forgotten  to  consult 
us  about  it.  But  we  are  res- 
olutely opposed  to  this  fortifi- 
cation plan  for  many  reasons. " 

The  reasons  he  states  as  fol- 
lows : 


"The  Liberal  party  wish  to  suggest  in  its  place  a  plan  for 
reforming  the  Military  Law.  In  order  to  assure  the  defense 
of  the  country,  they  say,  we  do  not  need  dead  walls,  but  living 
men.  They  desire  to  do  away  with  conscription,  as  it  at  present 
exists.  It  is  extremely  unpopular  and  does  not  give  the  countrj' 
sufficient  men  for  the  Navy. 

"  You  may  rest  assured  that  the  project  of  fortifying  Flush- 
ing is  happily  dead  and  safely  buried.  We  are  first  going  to 
discu.ss  the  reorganization  of  the  Army ;  the  question  of  forti- 
fication will  come  after  that — on  the  Greek  calends!"  — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EUROPE'S  ADMIRATION    OF   AMERICAN 

MUNIFICENCE 


r 


"  In  the  first  place  our  mili- 
tary expenses  are  persistently 
increasing  and  at  this  moment 
absorb  quite  one-fourth  of  our 
total  revenue.  .  .  .  And  what 
we  feel  most  keenly  about  this 
scheme  is  that  we  are  asked  to 
make    great    sacrifices  in    our 

budget  in  order  to  establish  a  system  of  powerful  fortifications 
on  our  western  frontier — against  England,  the  principal  pro- 
tector of  Holland's  independence,  while  no  such  system  is  es- 
tablished on  our  eastern  border  against  Germany." 

Moreover,  the  Liberal  party  of  Holland  and  the  majority  of 
the  Parliament  are  against  the  plan  fathered  by  the  Kaiser  and 
Bethmann-Holl  vveg : 


N    EUROPE,  where  the  energies  of  the  rich  are  devoted 
mainly  to  keepingthe  fortune  in  the  family  and  clubbing 
off  outsiders  who  try  to  pry  away  pieces  of  it,  there  is  no 
little  amazement  at   the    behavior  of   American  millionaires, 
who  neither  hoard  their  fortunes  like  misers  or  fling  the  money 
to  the  winds  in  a  riot  of  personal  pleasure.     The  Woche,  an  in- 
fluential Berlin  paper,  informs 
its  readers  that  our   rich    men 
actually  spend  their  dollars  on 
objects  which    are  likely    to  do 
most  good  to  the  most  people. 
They  neither  feed  their  horses 
on  gilded  oats,  nor  their  guests 
on  the  tongues  of  nightingales, 
nor  do  they  store  their  gold  in 
the  treasure-house  of  a  Rhamp- 
sinitus.    They  distribute  it  with 
foresight  and  care.     In  the  first 
place,     declares     this     Berlin 
paper,  they  lavish  their  dollars 
with  an  unstinting  hand  : 


Dr.  Heemskerk  (Premier  of  Holland) — "Keep  quiet,  my  friends: 
your  droadful  predictions  about  Flu>liiiiji  threw  her  into  a  swoon, 
but  if  you  can  inauase  to  keep  calm,  I  think  she  will  get  over  it." 

— Am.<lfr(iamtncr, 


"  The    most   remarkable  fea- 
ture in  American  beneficence  is 
its  magnificence.     In  1910    the 
sum    given  away    amounted  to 
$65,000,000.     In  1909  it  reached 
$185,000,000,  the   largest  part  of  which  came  from  the  estate 
of  John  Stewart  Kennedy.     The    second    greatest   giver   was 
Rockefeller,  and  the  third  Carnegie." 

But  the  judicious  way  in  which  these  large  sums  are  applied 
also  claims  the  admiration  of  the  German  press : 

"  Much    more    remarkable    than    the    immensity    of    these 
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donations  are  the  motives  which  inspire  them  and  the  method  in 
which  they  are  made.  The  objects  the  donors  have  in  mind 
are,  in  general,  to  succor  the  laboring  classes,  to  endow  scien- 
tific research,  and  to  diffuse  religious  and  secular  knowledge. 
Rockefeller's  ideals  are  indeed  more  religious  than  those  of 
Carnegie.  The  former,  for  instance,  in  the  letter  accompany- 
ing his  last  contribution  to  Chicago  University,  stipulated  that 
$1,500,000  should  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  university 


A    LOST    LEADER, 

Orozco,  in  the  center,  who  tried  to  take  Juarez  and  make  il  the 
rebel  capital.    He  failed,  and  was  deposed. 

chapel  with  the  intention  of  providing  that  '  the   University 
should  be  guided  in  its  life  by  the  spirit  of  religion.'  " 

These  great  American  benefactors  of  their  country  do  not 
attempt  to  start  any  new  cult  or  new  kind  of  institution  ;  there 
is  nothing  selfish,  personal,  or  faddish  in  their  endowments ; 
they  merely  try  to  help  and  promote  institutions  already  ac- 
cepted as  beneficial.     As  this  writer  puts  it: 

"  The  idea  which  moves  these  donors  is  not  that  of  creating 
anything  new,  but  of  contributing  to  the  efl[iciency  of  what 
already  exists.  Their  desire  is  not  to  bolster  up  the  weak,  but 
to  make  the  strong  still  stronger;  not  to  choke  off  individual 
initiative,  but  to  spur  it  on  ;  not  to  make  new  institutions,  but 
to  encourage  and  assist  those  which  have  shown  themselves 
useful  to  the  people. " 

The  European  press  and  European  travelers  in  America  dur- 
ing the  last  century  have  generally  interpreted  the  energy  and 
brilliant  mechanical  skill  of  our  countrymen  as  mainly  inspired 
by  what  some  of  them  have  styled  "  dollar-mania. "  The  Woche, 
however,  vindicates  the  American  people  from  that  absorbing 
devotion  to  the  dollar  with  which  they  are  sometimes  charged : 

"  Those  who  assert  that  Americans  love  the  dollar  for  the 
dollar's  sake  must  needs  be  reminded  that  in  America  gener- 
osity in  giving  is  not  confined  to  millionaires,  but  that  people 
in  general  are  liberal  in  their  contributions  to  the  support  of 
the  school  and  of  the  church.  The  millionaire  gives  because 
public  opinion  represents  to  him  his  obligation  to  do  so,  and  the 
American  system  of  beneficence  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that 
which  obtains  in  many  civilized  countries  of  Europe  where  the 
munificence  of  the  wealthy  is  too  often  exercised  in  such  a  way 
as  to  encourage  idleness  and  incompetence." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SOCIALIST  VIEW   OF  OUR   MEXICAN 

MOVE 

WE  ARE  WARNED  in  a  warm  article  on  "  the  signifi. 
cance  and  danger  of  American  intervention  in  Mex- 
ico "  in  the  Socialist  and  Radical  Humanite  (Paris), 
that  President  Taft  and  the  capitalists  of  this  country  are  co- 
operating with  the  tyrant  Diaz  to  crush  a  group  of  pure-minded 
rebels  who  have  taken  up  arms  on  behalf  of  an  opprest  and 
outraged  proletariat.  In  the  United  States  the  Socialists  fore- 
saw and  predicted  this  outrageous  move,  we  are  told.  To 
quote  the  words  of  the  Humanite  : 

"  The  dispatch  of  20,000  soldiers — one-quarter  of  the  American 
Army — to  the  Mexican  border,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear, 
was  happily  quite  expected  by  our  Socialist  friends  in  the 
grand  American  Republic. 

"A  clique  of  Yankee  capitalists,  hand  in  glove  with  Diaz, 
Limantour  and  company,  who  have  been  fomenting  a  condition 
of  things  throughout  the  country  which  we  have  often  de- 
nounced, have  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
on  Washington.  They  have  induced  the  American  Government 
to  intervene  in  suppressing  a  revolution  which  interfered  with 
their  financial  schemes. 

"  Naturally  '  the  great  patriot,  Diaz,'  is  very  far  from  being 
disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  at 


AN    AERO    SCOUT    WITH    OLU    Ai..,li     i.,     i^....a. 

sovereignty  over  a  country  which  he  merely  exploits.  On  the 
contrary,  he  gives  the  would-be  invaders  all  possible  encourage- 
ment, under  the  conviction  that  so  long  as  business  flourishes, 
it  matters  little  if  the  country  goes  to  the  dogs." 

The  Socialists  of  the  United  States  alone  have  protested 
against  th^se  iniquities,  we  learn,  and  workingmen  have  held 
several  meetings  to  denounce  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  "Diaz  and  his  ruffians."  But  the  Washington 
Government  still  "  continues  to  violate  all  international  laws 
of  neutrality."  This  Socialist  writer  has  a  vision  of  our  news- 
papers gagged  by  a  tyrannical  government  at  Washington  and 
all  news  inconvenient  to  Diaz  censored  out  of  the  dispatches. 
Let  all  lovers  of  liberty  read  this: 

"  The  United  States  has  been  so  careless  of  the  principles  of 
neutrality  that  the  Government  has  established  an  exceedingly 
strict  censorship  of  the  press,  and  the  Associated  Press  is  so 
closely  connected  with  Pierpont  Morgan,  August  Belmont,  and 
other  Yankee  multimillionaires,  who  control  Mexican  finances, 
that  all  its  correspondents  have  been  forbidden  to  transmit  any 
dispatches  which  might  make  things  awkward  for  Diaz." 
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The  unjust  discrimination  of  the  United  States  has  gone  still 
further,  declares  this  critic,  who  does  not  indicate  the  source 
of  his  information,  but  thus  particularizes: 

"  Washington  has  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  its  secret 
police  men  who  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  as  friends 
of  the  revolutionary  leaders.  Orders  have  actually  been  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  John  Kenneth  Turner,  author  of  '  Barbarous 
Mexico,'  who  is  accused  of  having  secret  relations  with  the 
revolutionary  leaders  in  Mexico,  among  whom  figure  Jose-Maria 
Leyva  and  Simon  Berthed. 

"  After  all  these  instances  of  its  activity,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  been  at  pains  to  proclaim  that  the  dispatch  of  troops 
to  the  frontier  of  Mexico  is  merely  an  experiment  in  mobiliza- 
tion, or  at  least  aims  merely  at  extending  protection  to  its  citi- 
zens— but  no  one  believes  in  its  fair  words  or  its  good  intentions. 

"The  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Mexico  does 
not  inspire  any  confidence  in  its  protestations  of  love  of  liberty 
and  progress.  The  American  Government  does  not  set  its  troops 
in  motion  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  liberty  or  independence 
of  another  country.  North  America  has  a  great  reputation,  we 
regret  to  say,  for  defending  the  interests  of  its  millionaires 
first  of  all,  and  after  that  of  pushing  a  little  too  far  its  im- 
perialistic policy. 

"  This  is  the  reason  why  we  protest,  with  all  the  energy  of 
which  we  are  capable,  against  the  attitude  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  threatening  a  serious  attack  upon  the  independence 
of  Mexico,  at  the  risk  of  rousing  up  a  genuine  tempest  through- 
out the  whole  of  Central  and  South  America." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMAN  SCORN   FOR  OUR  ARMY 

GERMANY  has  been  a  distinctly  military  nation  since 
the  time  when  its  wild  tribes  cut  to  pieces  the  Roman 
legions  and  Tacitus  wrote  of  their  war-chants  and 
the  inspiration  they  drew  from  the  visit  of  Hercules,  the 
heroic  demigod.  Von  Moltke,  the  most  modern  of  their 
victorious  generals  and  strategists,  had  a  fine  contempt  for  the 
training  and  generalship  of  all  armies  but  his  own,  and  refused 
even  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  battles  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  remarking  that  he  took  no  interest  in  a  conflict  between 
two  armed  mobs.  The  German  critics  are  never  backward  in 
giving  their  opinions  on  the  soldiery  of  other  nations,  and  we 
are  not  surprized  to  find  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  an  article 
written  by  their  famous  military  critic  and  specialist.  Colonel 
Gaedke,  in  which  he  handles  our  national  forces  without  gloves. 
In  reference  to  the  difl^culties  in  Mexico  and  the  mobilization 
of  the  American  Army,  he  speaks  in  a  tone  of  supercilious  con- 
tempt.    To  quote  from  his  article : 

"  Compared  with  the  armed  forces  of  Europe  or  even  of 
Japan,  the  United  States  does  not  possess  any  army  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term.  All  that  the  Government  at  Washington 
can  put  in  the  field  is  a  collection  of  disjointed  fragments  of 
troops  of  the  various  arms  without  unity  or  cohesion." 

Ranking  our  Army  below  that  of  England,  for  which  latter  he 
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WHY    OUK    MEN    ARE    GLAD    THE    WEATHER    IS  WARM. 
These  little  "dog  tetits"  are  the  only  protection  many  of  our  soldiers  have   against   the  weather. 
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manifests  undisguised  scorn,  the  Colonel  remarks  that  our  forces 
have  probably  been  seriously  demoralized  and  disorganized  by 
a  t)artial  mobilization  for  which  they  have  not  had  any  real 
preparation  or  training  in  the  past,  and  he  adds : 

"  The  feeble  troops  of  the  United  States  vv^ould  be  absolutely 
incapable  of  protecting  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in  the  event  of 
a  war  w^ith  Japan. 
Six  months  would 
probably  elapse  be- 
fore the  United  States 
could  collect  in  Cali- 
fornia anything  with 
the  semblance  of  an 
army  in  number,  organ- 
ization, or  training." 

The  Colonel  thinks 
that  our  generals  have 
merely  made  on  the 
present  occasion  a 
somewhat  naive  ex- 
pose of  their  incom- 
petence. He  declares 
ironically : 

"  This  mobilization 
that  we  are  witnessing 
is  principally  due  to  an 
ardent  desire  of  the 
American  general  of- 
ficers to  assemble  once 
for  all  an  important 
body  of  troops  to  show 

how  far  the  United  States  is  from  really  knowing  what  a 
preparation  for  war  means." 

He  points  out  in  sweeping  terms  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
main  deficiencies  of  our  Army,  and  writes  on  this  point : 

"  The  American  Army  is  wanting  in  reserves,  in  commissariat, 
in  training.  There  are  really' no  military  railroads  in  the 
country,  no  proper  means  of  transport,  and  practically  no 
officers.  The  Army  is  deficient  in  train'ng  and  in  everything 
else  that  is  necessary  for  the  constitution  o;f  an  armed  force." 
— Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


present  imported  by  Great  Britain  we  find  the  following  state- 
ments published  by  the  Tariff  Comm.ission  : 

"  So  long  as  the  United  States  have  a  surplus  of  their  own, 
any  purchases  they  may  make  from  Canada  will  only  increase 
that  surplus,  and,  therefore,  the  extra  quantity  to  spare  for 
England    will    only  counterbalance    the  consequent   reduction 

from  Canada  in  actual 
weight,  tho  the  quan- 
tity may  suffer  by  the 
retention  of  the  best 
for  the  consumption 
of  the  wealthy  Am- 
erican cities." 

"  If  all  Canada's  finest 
wheats,"  continue  the 
Commissioners,  are  to 
be  absorbed  by  the 
States,  "  there  must 
somewhere  be  a  dislo- 
cation of  trade, "  and  on 
this  question  of  quality 
in  wheat  as  being  "  all- 
important  "  the  words 
of  Jx)seph  Rank,  the 
great  British  miller 
and  corn  merchant,  are 
quoted  in  the  report  as 
follows : 


Winnipeg's   great  expectations. 
If.  reciprocity  is  carried  Winnipeg  hopes  her  central  location  will  make  her  another  Chicago, 


HOW  RECIPROCITY  MAY  HURT  BRITAIN 

THE  PROPOSED  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  has  received  a  heavy 
blow  from  the  condemnation  passed  upon  it  in  a  report 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  British  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. The  great  point  made  by  the  Commission  is  that  reci- 
procity will  kill  the  existing  preference  agreement  between 
Canada  and  England  ;  it  will  divert  the  best  products  of  Cana- 
dian agriculture,  now  largely  consumed  in  England,  to  the 
"rich  cities  of  the  United  States,"  and  will  start  an  entirely 
new  departure  in  the  policy  of  the  British  Empire.  On  this 
last  point  we  read  in  the  report : 

"  One  State  of  the  Empire  now  becomes  party  to  an  agree- 
ment under  which  it  receives  preferential  treatment  in  a  foreign 
country  which  is  not  to  be  shared  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  United  States  regard 
the  concessions  given  to  Canada  as  payment  for  equivalent 
concessions  received  from  Canada,  and  it  is  the  practise  of  the 
United  States  not  to  extend  concessions  granted  in  this  manner 
to  any  other  country  unless  a  corresponding  concession  is  re- 
ceived from  that  country.  The  United  States  may,  for.example, 
extend  these  concessions  to  Germany  or  France  or  any  other 
tariff  country,  in  return  for  what  they  may  regard  as  equiva- 
lent concessions ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
United  Kingdom  (having  no  negotiating  tariff)  to  grant  such 
tariff  concessions,  the  United  Kingdom  is  permanently  excluded 
from  these  benefits  unless  she  is  prepared  to  give  other  equiva- 
lents of  value." 

Regarding  the  effect  of  reciprocity  on  the  food  supplies  at 


"  It  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter to  this  country  that 
we  should  be  losing  wheat  of  this  character,  and  also  wheat 
from  our  own  Empire.  As  it  is,  we  must  expect  that  our 
bread,  as  other  foodstuffs,  will  cost  more  as  a  result  of  this 
diversion  of  Canadian  supplies  to  the  United  States,  not  that 
total  exports  of  the  North  American  continent  will  necessarily 
be  less,  but  that  the  particular  kind  of  wheat  which  our  millers 
especially  need  to  make  the  cheap  and  good  loaf  will  go  to  the 
United  States,  and  not  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United 
States  will  import  best  Canadian  wheats,  such  as  Manitoba, 
and  probably  export  more  of  their  own  soft  wheats,  which  are 
not  suitable  for  mixing  with  our  home  wheats,  thereby  decreas- 
ing the  price  of  English  wheat  to  our  farmers." 

On  the  question  of  preference  the  Commission  says : 

"  The  immediate  interest  of  the  agreement  to  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ...  is  of  a  fourfold  nature: 

"  (1)  The  entire  removal  of  the  preference  on  British  goods, 
of  which  Canada  imported  £668,000  worth  in  1909-10. 

"  (2)  Reduction  of  the  margin  of  British  preference  on  other 
British  goods,  of  which  Canada  imported  £439,000  worth  in  the 
same  year. 

"  (3)  The  extension  to  favored-nation  countries  of  the  re- 
duced Canadian  rates  on  United  States  products. 

"  (4)  The  preference  which  Canadian  products  will  enjoy 
over  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  United  States  market ;  imports 
of  this  class  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  in  1908-9  to 
£2,990,000." 

Leading  men  in  the  tin-plate,  galvanized  iron,  wire,  motor- 
car, and  other  British  industries  reported  that  they  see  in 
reciprocity  the  total  destruction  of  British  preference. 

The  sweeping  statements  of  the  report  made  against  the 
reciprocity  arrangement  are,  however,  qualified  b^'  two  of  its 
paragraphs  which  run  as  follows : 

"  North  America  furnishes  less  than  one-third  of  Great 
Britain's  supply  of  wheat  and  flour.  The  importations  from 
North  America  have  steadily  declined,  and  the  imports  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  steadily  increased  for  some  years. 
The  same  is  said  to  be  true  of  meats. 

"I.  Hamilton  Benn,  M.P. ,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Price  & 
Pierce,  Limited,  London,  and  of  Price  Brothers  &  Co..  of 
Quebec,  the  great  lumber  and  paper  manufacturers,  approves 
the  arrangement  and  quotes  approvingly  the  enthusiastic  utter- 
ances of  a  great  Canadian  lumber  manufacturer,  who  has 
recently  heartily  indorsed  the  arrangement." 


HOW  BIRDS  LEARN  TO  SING 

THERE  IS  strong  evidence  that  some  kinds  of  birds 
learn  to  sing  by  direct  imitation,  and  just  as  strong  evi- 
dence that  others  produce  their  characteristic  notes 
without  any  singing-master  at  all.  It  w^ould  thus  appear  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  song-birds,  one  that  requires  instruction 
and  another  that  is  independent  of  it.  Yellow-hammers,  lin- 
nets and  orioles  belong  to  the  former  class ;  robins,  thrushes, 
and  blackbirds  to  the  latter.  G.  W.  Bulman,  who  writes  on 
this  subject  in  Knowledge  (London,  March)  tells  how,  while 
walking  in  Northumberland,  England,  last  August,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  singing-lesson  of  a  young  yellow- 
hammer.     He  says : 

"One  bird,  the  pupil,  with  slightly  weaker  and  less  decided 
song,  was  answering  another  which  sang  in  a  clearer  and  more 
finished  style.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the  first 
song  came  from  the  more  accomplished  song- 
ster, and  it  was  hard  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  other  was  an  imitation.  It  seemed, 
in  fact,  a  young  bird  learning  to  sing.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  hurry,  and  always  a  quite  per- 
ceptible pause  between  the  songs.  Then  some 
three  times  in  succession  the  teacher  gave  the 
song  without  the  final  note.  And  the  pupil 
duly  replied  with  a  song  one  note  short.  Then 
the  instructor  went  back  to  the  complete  ver- 
sion, but  so  long  as  I  listened  it  was  answered 
by  the  incomplete  song 

"  August  is  a  specially  favorable  time  for 
listening  to  the  yellow-hammer's  song.  .  .  . 
And  in  listening  to  this  August  songster  I  had 
often  thought  there  must  be  two  similar  but 
distinct  bird  songs,  and  tried  to  make  out  to 
which  of  the  buntings  the  other  could  belong. 
The  one  song  was  rapid,  clear,  and  distinct, 
the  other  slow  and  frequently  omitting  the 
proper  ending.  But  listening  carefully  one 
afternoon  I  convinced  myself  that  the  former 
was  that  of  the  old  bird,  and  the  latter  that 
of  the  young  one  learning  to  sing.  First  of  all 
came  the  quick,  clear,  decided  song,  and  then, 
after  a  few  seconds,  the  slow,  hesitating,  and 
often  stopping-short  imitation.  These  were 
given  in  regular  alternation  for  a  long  time.  As 
I  listened  to  them,  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  it  was  a  young  bird  receiv- 
ing its  singing-lesson.  .  .  .  Personally  I  have 
not  met  with  any  evidence  that  any  other 
species  learn  their  songs  in  this  way.  .  ,  . 
Young  robins,  song  thrushes,  and  blackbirds, 
which  I  have  heard  making  their  early  efforts,  have  always  been 
singing  alone." 

Some  interesting  experiments  made  in  England  by  Harrington 
are  described  by  Mr.  Bulman.  He  reared  young  linnets  under 
skylarks,  woodlarks,  and  titlarks,  and  found  that  they  learned 
the  song  of  the  foster-parent  instead  of  their  own.  Barrington 
concluded  that  the  song  of  a  bird  is  no  more  innate  than  lan- 
guage is  in  man.  More  recently  Baltimore  orioles  were  reared 
apart  from  their  parents  in  a  flat  in  Boston,  with  the  result 
that  they  developed  a  song  of  their  own,  different  from  the 
proper  song  of  the  species.  The  young  of  the  oven  bird,  also, 
apparently  learn  by  imitating  their  parents  while  still  in  the 
nest.  The  old  birds  sing  a  sort  of  duet  together,  and  according 
to  the  naturalist  Hudson,  "  the  young  birds,  when  only  partially 
fledged,  are  constantly  heard  in  the  nest  or  oven,  apparently 
practising  these  duets  in  the  intervals  when  the  parents  are 
absent."    To  quote  Mr.  Bulman  further: 

"  The  direct-imitation  explanation  of  bird-song  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  in  many  birds  the  imitative  faculty  seems 
to  be  strong.     Putting  aside  the  familiar  cases  of  our  own 


starling  and  the  American  mocking-bird,  the  following  ex- 
amples of  imitation  in  birds  not  usually  mimics  may  be  cited. 
On  one  occasion  I  heard  a  blackbird  crow  like  a  cock.  And  I 
find  that  Yarreil  records  the  fact  that  it  is  occasionally  known 
to  do  so.  On  another  occasion  I  heard  a  robin  imitate  the  song 
thrush.  Again,  on  one  occasion  only  I  heard  a  skylark  twist 
the  song  of  a  chaffinch  into  its  own  more  copious  melody.  I 
incline,  however,  to  think  that  this  may  have  been  unconscious 
imitation.  There  are  birds,  however,  like  the  cuckoo,  which 
apparently  can  not  learn  by  imitation,  whose  song  must  be 
supposed  to  be  innate." 


IS  GRAVITATION  A  PULL  OR  A  PUSH  ? 


I 


tHAUI,K.-i   FKA.NCIS    HRCSll. 

According  to  his  kinetic  theory  of 
gravitation  the  energy  of  a  falling 
body  is  acquired  from  the  ether 
through  which  it  falls. 


T  IS  A  CURIOUS  fact  that  the  commonest  and  most  uni- 
versal fact  of  nature  is  the  hardest  to  explain — so  hard, 
indeed,  that  none  of  the  attempts  to  explain  it  is   really 

plausible.     Gravitation,   so  far  as  we  know,  is  universal — the 

most  distant  stars  attract  each  other  and  so  do  the  grains  of 
dust  that  lie  near  each  other  on  the  pavement. 
It  is  this  very  universality  that  makes  grav- 
itation hard  to  explain  ;  we  can  not  get  away 
from  it  or  outside  it  to  observe  it  or  experi- 
ment upon  it.  Nothing  will  screen  it  off;  the 
earth  attracts  a  stone  through  a  mountainous 
mass  a  mile  thick,  as  powerfully  as  if  the 
mountain  were  not  there.  Another  curious  fact 
is  that  while  we  usually  think  of  the  earth  as 
pulling  down  a  stone  to  itself,  theories  of 
gravitation  have  always  explained  it  as  a 
push — when  a  stone  falls,  they  say,  something 
around  it  is  pushing  it,  and  the  earth  is  really 
exerting  no  power  at  all ;  it  only  serves  as  a 
screen  to  stop  off  the  action  of  the  push  from 
the  opposite  direction.  Le  Sage,  the  first 
philosopher  to  try  to  explain  gravity  ration- 
ally, considered  that  the  push  was  given  by 
tiny  atoms — "ultramundane  corpuscles,"  he 
called  them — flying  about  in  all  directions. 
The  latest  theories  suppose  the  push  to  be 
given  by  waves  in  the  ether.  The  most  up-to- 
date  of  all  these  theories,  tho  it  is  hardly  more 
plausible  than  the  others,  derives  support  from 
the  recent  investigations  which  show  that 
light-waves  exert  a  push  on  objects  against 
which  they  strike.  Its  author  is  Charles  F. 
Brush,  of  Cleveland,  and  his  "  Kinetic  Theory 

of  Gravitation  "  is  described  by  him    in    Science  (New  York, 

March  10).     Says  Mr.  Brush: 

"  Gravitation  is  often  described  as  a  feeble  force ;  and  so  it 
is,  from  one  point  of  view.  It  is  difficult  to  measure,  or  even 
to  detect,  attraction  between  two  small  bodies.  But  when  the 
bodies  are  of  planetary  size  the  aggregate  attraction  of  their 
molecules  is  enormous.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  the  attrac- 
tion between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  which  is  just  suflncient 
to  retain  the  latter  in  its  orbit,  would,  if  replaced  by  a  steel 
cable,  require  that  the  cable  be  about  500  miles  in  diameter  in 
order  to  withstand  the  strain.  Between  the  earth  and  sun,  the 
cable  would  have  to  be  nearly  as  large  in  diameter  as  the  earth  ; 
and  attraction  between  the  components  of  some  double  stars  is 
millions  of  times  greater  than  between  the  earth  and  sun.  So 
tremendous  a  phenomenon  as  gravitation,  a  phenomenon  com- 
pared with  which  all  others  seem  trivial,  must  have  a  mighty 
origin 

"  Whence  comes  the  energy  acquired  by  a  falling  body  ?  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  inherent  in  the  body  before  the  fall,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  during  unimpeded  fall  none  of  the 
physical  or  chemica  attributes  of  the  body,  aside  from  the  ac- 
quired motion,  changes  in  the  slightest  degree 

"  Let  us  imagine  a  pound-weight  of  iron,  for  instance,  raised 
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from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a  point  near  the  moon,  in  a 
line  joining  the  centers  of  the  two  bodies,  the  point  so  chosen 
that  the  opposing  attraction  of  the  earth  and  the  moon  shall 
exactly  balance  each  other,  leaving  orbital  motion  out  of 
consideration. 

"  On  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  pound-weight  had  some  so- 
called  '  potential  energy  of  position  '  because  it  was  capable  of 
falling  into  a  pit;  but  in  its  new  position  near  the  moon,  this 
potential  energy  not  only  has  not  been  augmented,  but  has  dis- 
appeared entirely  ;  the  pound-weight,  left  free  to  move,  remains 
stationary.  And  yet  we  must  have  expended  more  than  20,- 
000,000  foot-pounds  of  energy  in  overcoming  the  attraction  of 
the  earth  and  lifting  the  weight  to  its  new  position.  ...  In 
lifting  the  weight,  this  large  amount  of  energy  has  disappeared 
utterly.  We  can  not  believe  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it 
has  been  annihilated ;  it  must,  in  some  form,  be  resident  some- 
where. I  think  no  one  will  contend  that  this  energy  is  resi- 
dent, in  any  form,  in  the  cold,  motionless  pound-weight.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  absorbed  by,  and  is  now  resident  in,  the  ether 
through  which  the  weight  was  raised.  Conversely,  if  this  be 
true,  a  falling  body  must  acquire  its  energy  from  the  ether 
through  which  it  falls 

"  This  view  of  gravitatioH  implies  that  the  ether  is  endowed 
with  very  great  intrinsic  energy  in  some  form.  ...  I  believe 
that  kinetic  energy  [motion-energy]  of  the  ether  is  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  gravitation  ;  and  that  a  gravitating  body  plays 
a  secondary  role  only,  in  disturbing  the  normally  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  the  ether's  energy." 

This  energy  in  the  ether  is  in  the  form  of  waves,  on  Mr. 
Brush's  hypothesis,  "vast  in  aggregate  energy,  eternal  in  per- 
sistence, without  finite  source  or  destination,  propagated  in 
straight  lines  in  every  direction."  The  condition  of  the  uni- 
verse thus  resembles  that  of  the  interior  of  a  heated  furnace, 
where  heat  waves  are  similarly  propagated.  This  "  vast  re- 
servoir of  energy  "  is  filled  by  the  degradation  of  all  sorts  of 
ordinary  waves — light,  heat,  and  so  on,  just  as  "  wind  ripples 
on  the  surface  of  water  ,  .  .  continually  degenerate  in  wave- 
frequency  until  they  are  absorbed  into  and  become  a  part  of 
the  mighty  swell  of  the  ocean."  Evidently  these  waves  must 
penetrate  solid  bodies  freely.  The  things  against  which  they 
really  "  push  "  are  the  ultimate  atoms  themselves  ;  otherwise  a 
flat  disk  would  weigh  more  in  a  horizontal  position  than  it 
would  edgewise.  The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  this  ease  of 
penetration  rarely  bothers  gravitation-theorists  and  it  appar- 
ently has  no  terrors  for  Mr.  Brush.     He  says  of  it : 

"  The  ether  waves  concerned  in  gravitation  can  not,  however, 
be  like  light-waves  .  .  .  because  light-waves  heat  bodies  on 
which  they  fall ;  and  their  pressure  is  almost  wholly  superficial, 
it  does  not  reach  molecules  much  below  the  surface,  and  hence 
bears  little  relation  to  mass. 

"  But  let  us  substitute  for  the  short  and  feeble  waves  of  light, 
powerful  waves,  still  of  the  radiant  kind,  but  of  such  great 
length  and  slow  frequency  that,  as  before  explained,  they  do 
not  excite  the  molecular  vibrations  which  we  appreciate  as 
heat,  and  hence  are  not  absorbed  by  matter ;  they  pass  freely 
through  all  bodies,  bathing  the  interior  molecules  as  effectually 
as  those  on  the  surface. 

"  Under  these  conditions  each  molecule  or  atom  or  unit  of  a 
gravitating  body  will  have  its  own  spherical  shadow  or  field  of 
influence,  and  the  gravitative  force  acting  on  the  body  will 
vary  directly  with  the  sum  of  its  units,  i.e.,  with  its  mass." 

In  closing,  Mr.  Brush  notes  that  if  his  ether  wave  push-theory 
of  gravitation  is  true  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  test  it  in  some 
way.     He  says : 

"  Provided  the  waves  are  of  one  principal  frequency,  or  even 
of  several,  we  may  find  something,  doubtless  of  molecular  mag- 
nitude only,  which  will  oscillate  in  unison  with  them  so  that 
resonance  can  occasionally  be  established  and  a  cumulative 
effect  obtained  sufl^icient  to  manifest  itself  as  heat. 

"  In  searching  for  some  natural  phenomenon  of  this  nature,  1 
thought  of  the  thermal  condition  of  the  upper  atmosphere  as  a 
possible  case.  ...  I  have  done  much  experimental  work  on 
these  lines  during  the  past  year,  but,  notwithstanding  refine- 
ment of  method  and  manipulation,  the  results  have  thus  far 
been  unsatisfactory.  The  work  is  still  in  progress,  however, 
and  investigation  of  other  phenomena  is  contemplated." 


PUNISHMENT  FOR  STEALING  SECRETS 

A  DECISION  of  the  English  courts  which  would  seem  to 
make  an  unpatented  trade-secret  a  commodity  which 
■  it  is  a  crime  to  steal,  is  reported  in  Engineering  (Lon- 
don, March  3)  in  a  note  headed  "  Foreign  Emissaries  and  Trade 
Secrets. "  The  punishment  inflicted— six  months'  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor— was  not  directly  for  stealing  the  secret,  but  for 
the  payment  of  a  secret  commission  to  induce  employees  of  the 
firm  owning  the  secret  to  reveal  it.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
making  such  payment  criminal  was  passed  several  years  ago 
and  its  object  apparently  is  to  make  possible  the  punishment 
of  attempts  to  secure  trade  information  in  this  way.  Says  the 
paper  named  above : 

"  The  defendants  in  this  case  .  .  .  were  charged  with  '  having 
unlawfully  and  corruptly  offered  a  certain  consideration — to 
wit,  a  promise  of  employment— to  Joseph  Weatherall,  an  agent 
of  the  Thermal  Syndicate,  Limited,  Wallsend,  as  an  inducement 
for  disclosing  the  method  of  manufacturing  silica  employed  by 
the  said  principals,  and  the  names  of  persons  supplying  molds 
to  the  said  principals. '  .  .  .  The  statement  for  the  prosecution 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Thermal  Syndicate,  Limited,  manu- 
factured goods  made  from  silica,  which  was  produced  by  the 
fusion  of  silica  from  quartz,  under  intense  electric  heat.  From 
the  fusion  there  were  molded  particular  articles.  After  the 
commencement  of  these  works  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  silica  and  the  production  of  silica  goods  were  started  on  the 
Continent,  and  a  company  was  foi-med  in  London  to  sell  silicate 
produced  by  the  German  company  abroad.  .  .  .  Proposals  had 
been  made  to  the  Thermal  Syndicate,  Limited,  regarding  terms 
of  sale,  without  result.  The  three  defendants  went  to  New- 
castle and  interviewed  Weatherall,  who  was  a  chargeman  at 
the  Thermal  Syndicate  Company's  works,  and,  according  to  his 
evidence,  they  tried  to  get  from  him  details  of  the  Thermal 
Company's  process,  and,  in  particular,  information  regarding 
the  coils  and  molds  used,  and  the  makers  of  the  molds.  ...  It. 
is  unnecessary  to  give  details  as  to  the  offers  of  employment 
made  by  the  defendants  to  the  workmen  of  the  Thermal  Syndi- 
cate. ...  It  is  highly  creditable  that  the  defendants  did  not 
succeed  in  any  degree.  This,  however,  does  not  in  any  way 
mitigate  their  offense,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  sur- 
prize to  them  that  the  law  now  enables  such  offenses  to  be 
punished  by  imprisonment.  .  .  .  We  agree  with  his  lordship 
that  the  more  widely  the  Act  is  known  the  better,  and,  further, 
that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  payment  of  com- 
mission and  the  offering  of  bribes  in  any  form  is  punishable  by 
imprisonment  to  the  extent  of  two  years'  hard  labor." 


A  NEW  SOURCE  OF  RUBBER— When  Mackintosh  started 
his  factory  at  Glasgow  in  1823  for  the  manufacture  of  the  gar- 
ment which  now  bears  his  name,  the  world  produced  120  tons 
of  rubber  per  annum.  In  1888,  when  Dunlop  brought  out  the 
pneumatic  tire,  this  production  had  risen  to  22,000  tons  a  year, 
and  now  it  stands  at  more  than  80,000  tons.  "  No  industry  in 
the  world,"  says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Hospital  (London, 
March  4),  "has  shown  such  an  example  of  lightning  develop- 
ment."   He  goes  on: 

"  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  a  particular  interest  to  a  note  of 
M.  Jean  Dybowski,  professor  of  colonial  agriculture  at  the 
National 'Agricultural  Institute,  recently  presented  to  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Science  relative  to  a  new  source  of  production  of 
rubber.  According  to  this  note  it  is  now  possible  to  extract 
commercially  from  a  gum  called  jelutong  the  10  to  20  per  cent, 
of  rubber  it  contains.  This  gum  is  derived  from  a  plant  .  .  . 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Malay  States,  and  .  .  .  can  be 
obtained  at  a  low  price  in  the  principal  European  markets, 
such  as  London,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg.  The  method  of  ex- 
traction of  the  rubber  is  a  very  simple  and  comparatively  easy 
process,  and  only  takes  three  or  four  hours.  On  the  other  hand, 
preparation  costs  little,  and  the  product  can  be  sold  at  a  price 
lower  than  obtains  in  the  rubber  market  and  still  yield  a  hand- 
some profit.  A  factory  which  has  been  started  has  already 
produced  more  than  60,000  pounds  of  rubber  from  this  source 
which  has  been  sold  at  a  low  price.  Moreover,  other  companies 
have  used  the  method  described  by  M.  Dybowski,  and  one  of 
them  with  works  in  Russia  counts  on  producing  this  year  some 
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400,000  pounds  of  rubber  extracted  from  this  gum.  Since  the 
rubber  so  produced  is  of  a  higher  quality  than  that  obtained 
from  the  Kongo,  it  seems  probable  that,  thanks  to  this  new 
source,  the  growing  demand  for  rubber  will  be  met  without 
forcing  up  the  price  of  the  article  to  the  height  at  which  it  has 
stood  during  the  past  year." 


WHY   FISH   ARE  FISH-SHAPED 

THAT  THE  peculiar  and  typical  form  of  fish  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  plastic  pressure  of  the  water  through 
which  they  move  is  the  theory  propounded,  and  supported 
by  hundreds  of  experiments,  by  Dr.  Houssay,  of  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris.  Some  of  his  results  are  described  in  an  article  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  A.  Magnan  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  February  25), 
from  which  we  translate  below  ;  others  are  to  appear  in  a  forth- 
coming work  to  be  entitled  "  Form,  Strength,  and  Stability  of 
Fish."  Study  of  a  fish.  Dr.  Houssay  tells  us,  shows  a  body 
swollen  at  its  forward  end,  pointed  in  the  rear,  and  also  flattened 
— horizontally  in  front  and  vertically  behind.  From  this  body 
emerge  fins,  some  in  pairs,  some  single.     Mr.  Magnan  goes  on : 

"  The  fish  is  adapted  to  an  aquatic  medium  ;  that  is  to  say, 
its  form  is  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  i^s  plastic 
body.  The  resistance  opposed  by  the  water  to  its  advance  ex- 
erts a  modeling  action  ;  this  resistance  has  given  to  the  fish  its 
form  and  has  evolved  its  fins.  .  .  .  Let  us  try  to  analyze  the 
mechanism  of  this  transformation. 

"  When  water  runs  from  a  reservoir  through  an  oval  opening, 
for  example,  the  liquid  takes  after  its  issue  the  form  of  a  rub- 
ber tube  twisted  90  degrees  on  itself.  The  name  of  '  inverted 
vein  '  has  been  given  to  this  biplanar  aspect  of  the  liquid.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  solid  elliptical  body  be  drawn  through  the 
■water,  a  void  space  is  left  behind  it,  which  tends  to  be  filled 
by  the  water  comprest  before  it,  taking  the  form  of  an, '  in- 
verted vein.'  Now  this  void  space  has  the  shape  of  a  fish  that 
moves  head  foremost.  .  .  .  The  biplanar  aspect  of  a  fish's  body 
is  thus  the  prolonged  result  of  this  modeling. 

"  Mr.  Houssay  has  reproduced,  in  a  simple  but  remarkable 
experiment,  this  phenomenon  of  modeling.  He  has  used  an 
elongated,  elastic  rubber  bag  filled  with  a  plastic  liquid  and 
closed  with  a  solid  shutter.  The. bag,  while  moving  in  the 
water,  shutter  forward,  takes  finely  the  shape  of  the  inverted 
vein.  It  flattens  out  in  front  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  behind 
in  a  vertical  plane. 

"  The  origin  of  the  fins  must  also  be  attributed  to  the  model- 
ing action  of  the  water.  At  a  certain  speed,  the  form  of  the 
inverted  vein  is  prolonged  at  its  edges  into  two  thin  plates,  one 
in  front  in  the  horizontal  plane,  the  other  in  the  rear  in  a  ver- 
tical plane.     For  a  greater  speed,  the  resistance  of  the  water 
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This  form,  according  to  Dr.  Houssay,  is  the  result  of  tlie  modeling 
action  of  tlie  water  through  which  the  fish  moves.  He  descril)es  it 
as  "  a  body  swollen  at  its  forward  end,  pointed  in  the  rear,  and  also 
flattened — horizontally  in  front  and  vertically  behind." 

cuts  these  two  plates  up  into  lobes,  representing  the  fins 

"  The  cetaceae  also  give  us  an  example  of  adaptation  to  a 
liquid  environment.  These  are  mammals  that  have  returned 
to  aquatic  life  after  having  led  a  terrestrial  existence.  The 
water  has  prest,  deformed,  and  modeled  them,  but  the  adapta- 
tion has  been  less  perfect,  because  of  the  previous  existence  of 
a  rigid  bony  frame.  So  the  stability  of  these  animals  is  not  so 
good ;  their  body  has  a  tendency  to  turn  about  its  axis.     The 


MUDEL  HEPHESENTIN<J   THE   bHORT 
TYPE  OF  FISH. 

Dr.  Houssay  found  this  type 
more  stable  than  any  of  the  other 
variations  from  the  typical  flsh 
form. 


cetaceae  correct  this  automatically  by  the  aid  of  their  brachial 
pallets  and  their  caudal  and  dorsal  fins.  These  movements  tend 
to  cause  a  counter-rotation  which  determines  a  dissymetric 
pressure  of  water  on  the  skull  and  makes  it  asymetric." 

If  this  theory  is  correct,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  the  effects 
of  "  modeling  "  should  keep  on  until  resistance  is  at  a  minimum. 
Dr.  Houssay  tests  this  by  ma- 
king wooden  models  and  measur- 
ing the  resistance  offered  to 
their  motion  through  the  water. 
Contrary  to  his  hypothesis,  the 
fish-model  met  with  more  resist- 
ance than  the  others.  This  he 
believed  to  be  due  to  the  absence 
of  fins ;  and  apparently  he  was 
right,  since,  when  fins  were 
added  to  the  models,  they  re- 
tarded the  other  shapes,  but  did 
not  affect  the  fish-form,  so  that 
the  latter  now  moved  more  easily 
than  the  others.  Having  thus 
studied  what  he  considered  the  typical  fish-form,  Dr,  Houssay 
next  proceeded  to  investigate  the  effect  of  variation  from  this 
type.     His  conclusions  are  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  most  stable  form  is  the  short  form. 

"  2.  All  forms  of  fish  are  made  absolutely  stable  at  all  speeds 
by  the  aid  of  their  fins.  In  the  short  forms,  the  relaxation  or 
extension  of  the  paired  fins  is  sufficient;  in  elongated  forms  the 
pectoral  fins  must  be  stretched. 

"3.  The  conical  form,  at  least  when  it  is  not  short,  can  not 
be  balanced  completely  at  certain  speeds,  by  any  method  com- 
parable to  what  takes  place  in  nature. 

"  It  occurs  at  once  to  the  mind  that  all  this  will  apply  to  the 
construction  of  dirigible  balloons.  These  now  move  in  the  air 
in  the  fashion  of  unbalanced  models,  for  every  one  knows  that 
they  pitch  formidably.  .  .  .  From  the  above  experiments  it 
would  appear  that  the  ideal  air-ship  would  be  a  short  balloon 
fitted  with  fins  calculated  to  stabilize  it  in  the  air. 

"  Since  publishing  these  preliminary  results.  Dr.  Houssay  has 
continued  his  experiments,  and  his  pupils,  with  whom  he  works, 
say  that  he  has  obtained  interesting  results,  yet  unpublished. 
He  now  moves  his  models  with  the  heavy  side  up,  and  he  has 
found  reasons  .  .  .  for  the  arrangement  of  the  tail  sometimes 
in  two  equal  lobes  as  in  ordinary  fishes,  and  sometimes  in  un- 
equal lobes.  He  has  also  measured  by  more  than  300  curves 
on  a  registering-cylinder  the  strength  of  living  fishes,  and  all 
these  results  form  a  harmonious  whole— a  complete  and  well- 
demonstrated  theory." — Translation  made  for  The  Literaky 
Digest. 


TO  FIND  THE  TROUBLE  WITH   INDOOR 

AIR 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  results  of  open-air  treatment, 
the  open-air  school  movement,  and  other  phases  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Open-Air  Crusade,  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  differences  of  opinion  among  authorities  regarding 
what  it  is  that  makes  indoor  air  less  healthful  than  that  out- 
side. Some  say  that  it  is  the  carbonic  acid  expired  from  our 
lungs,  others  that  it  is  an  unidentified  toxin  in  the  breath ; 
some  that  it  is  only  excessive  humidity,  others  that  it  is  the 
indoor  dust,  wool  from  carpets,  etc.  In  a  communication  ad- 
drest  to  Science  (New  York,  March  3)  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick 
makes  an  appeal  for  authoritative  information,  and  our  readers 
will  doubtless  wish  him  good  luck  in  his  quest.     He  writes: 

"  Two  or  more  years  ago  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  as- 
tonishing and  unfortunate  condition  of  the  throats  and  tonsils 
of  school-children  and  the  number  of  children  who  had  adenoids. 
This  led,  through  a  series  of  investigations,  to  a  general  study 
of  the  air  which  we  breathe  in  buildings.  This  air  we  all  know 
is,  somehow  or  other,  not  as  good  for  us,  even  under  the  best 
conditions  of  ventilation,  as  the  open  air. 

'■  For  example,    children  in   open-air  schools  systematically 
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show  greater  increases  in  the  number  of  red-blood  corpuscles 
during-  the  school  term  than  during  vacation.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Benedict,  Atwater,  Paul,  Heyman,  Ercklentz,  and 
Fliigge,  and  of  Dr.  Leonard  Hilly  of  the  London  Hospital  Medi- 
cal College,  have  given  us  a  body  of  as  yet  undigested,  altho 
fundamentally  important,  information. 

"  Dr.  Oilman  Thompson  and  Dr.  Brennan,  of  New  York  City, 
have  changed  the  death-rates  in  pneumonia  and  certain  other 
diseases  by  placing  the  beds  of  patients  either  out  of  doors  or 
next  to  open  windows.     These  two  men  think  that  we  ought  to 


By  courtesy  of  the  -'Technical  World  Magazine,  '  *.  in.  ;i^u. 

HEAD  OF  THE  CEMENT  COLOSSUS. 

Part  of  the  huge  statue  of  Black  Hawk,  the  Indian  chief,  designed  by 
Lorado  Taft,  to  stand  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Rock  River  in  Illinois. 

do  away  with  all  systems  of  ventilation  and  use  simply  natural 
ventilation — open  windows 

"  We  know  definitely  that  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad  air  does  not  consist  primarily  or  to  any  great  extent  in 
variations  of  oxygen  or  carbon  dioxid,  and  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  subtle  human  poison  (anthropotoxin)  which  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  CO-: 

"  Practically  all  of  the  best  manuals  of  the  heating  and  venti- 
lating engineers  tell  us  that  with  a  good  system  of  ventila- 
tion the  opening  of  windows  causes  only  danger ;  yet,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  children  in  rooms  so  treated  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  distressing  conditions  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of 
this  letter 

"  I  believe  that  the  larger  part  of  the  question  as  to  why 
vitality  is  decreased  indoors  can  be  answered  through  the  corre- 
lation of  these  facts,  which  I  already  have.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  facts  which  I  have  not,  and  which,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  find  out,  no  one  has  studied 

"  Man  has  become  in  a  comparatively  few  years  a  preeminently 
house-abiding  creature.  He  lives  in  localities  which  are  paved, 
where  there  is  little  opportuity  for  evaporation,  which  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  human  living.  Present  conditionsare 
not  right.  Does  any  one  know  in  what  respect  our  present 
schemes  of  ventilation  are  wrong,  why  delicate  children  and 
tuberculous  persons  get  well  out  of  doors,  and  fail  to  do  so  in- 
doors, and  what  we  need  to  do  to  make  indoor  living  as  healthy 
as  outdoor  living  ?  If  we  can  find  the  answers  to  these  questions 
we  shall  have  discovered  something  which  will  affect  the  vital- 
ity of  all  the  children,  and  ultimately  of  all  the  adults,  who 
live  in  buildings  throughout  the  civilized  world." 


TEACHING  DISTANCE  AND  WEIGHT 

THE  ORDINARY  man,  unless  he  is  engaged  in  some 
occupation  that  requires  special  knowledge  of  the 
kind,  is  very  shaky  in  his  estimates  of  distances  and 
weiglits.  We  do  not  recognize  them,  for  instance,  as  readily 
as  most  of  us  do  colors.  This  is  probably  because  color-scales 
are  not  in  common  use,  so  that  we  have  to  rely  on  our 
memories,  while  almost  every  one  has  a  spring-balance  and  a 
tape-measure.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  proposed  by  William 
G.  Fuller,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y., 
that  we  shall  provide  in  our  schools  for  practise  and  instruction 
in  the  estimation  of  lengths  and  weights.  He  says,  writing 
in  School  Science  and  Mathematics  (Chicago,  March) : 

"  The  inability  of  the  average  high-school  pupil  to  estimate 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  simple  weights  and  distances  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  and  yet  all  must  admit  that  the  condition  does 
exist.  So  often  in  the  daily  life  of  the  students,  cases  arise  in 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  distance  or  weight 
be  correctly  estimated,  and  yet  how  few  of  them  have  a  clear 
conception  of  even  our  common  standards  of  measurement. 
This  condition  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
have  never  given  attention  to  the  matter,  and  the  improvement 
that  will  be  noticed  after  a  small  amount  of  drill  justifies  this 
conclusion.  The  following  methods  of  introducing  the  subject 
have  been  found  to  work  successfully  with  a  number  of  classes. 

"  During  a  class  discussion  as  to  the  distance  between  two 
buildings  on  the  school  grounds,  it  developed  that  a  number 
in  the  class  did  not  have  a  clear  conception  of  just  how  far  100 
feet  would  reach,  and  so,  after  school,  stakes  were  placed  along 
a  straight  piece  of  road,  100,  300,  and  500  feet  apart,  with  the 
proper  distance  marked  on  each.  A  clear  idea  of  the  standard 
distances  being  thus  obtained,  the  estimates  on  unknown  dis- 
tances were  much  improved.  If  the  teacher  requests  the  pupils 
to  pass  judgment  as  to  the  height  of  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent If^ndmarks  of  the  town,  standards  of  altitude  may  thus  be 
established." 

Valuable  training,  Mr.  Fuller  goes  on  to  say,  may  be  given  in 
the  classroom  in  the  estimation  of  short  distances,  by  questions 
regarding  the  height  of  the  room,  the  length  of  the  lecture- 
table,  etc.  From  tests  made  in  the  classroom  on  estimating 
the  distance  between  two  lines  on  the  blackboard,  it  has  been 
found  that  some  students  can  average,  on  distances  up  to  a 
yard,  within  half  an  inch  of  the  correct  result.  We  read  further  .- 

"  The  estimation  of  weights  may  well  be  taken  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  density.  In  this,  guesswork  may  be 
largely  eliminated,  and  a  little  mental  figuring  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  will  produce  some  remarkably  close  results 

"  Estimation  of  the  weights  of  the  different  members  of  the 
class  affords  valuable  training,  and  never  fails  to  arouse  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  interest.  Perhaps  the  only  objection  that 
can  be  made  to  this  is  that  the  actual  determination  of  heavy 
weights  in  the  average  laboratory  is  usually  a  troublesome,  if 
not  impossible  task,  due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  scales,  and  conse- 
quently the  results  can  not  be  verified.  However,  the  following 
device,  which  has  been  given  a  thorough  trial,  not  only  obviates 
this  diflficulty,  by  giving  a  fairly  accurate  method  for  the  de- 
termination of  large  weights,  but  also  furnishes  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  presenting  the  principle  of  moments. 

"  A  stout  plank  about  ten  feet  long  is  balanced  over  a  sharp- 
edged  fulcrum  (a  block  of  hard  wood  is  suitable  for  this),  and 
a  boy  whose  weight  is  known  is  placed  near  one  end  of  the 
plank.  The  moments  on  the  other  side  of  the  plank  may  now 
be  computed,  and  the  weights  necessary  to  balance  the  boy 
may  be  marked  directly  on  the  plank.  Weights  likely  to  corre- 
spond to  the  weights  of  the  students  should  be  chosen,  say 
from  100  to  160  pounds. 

"  If  now  the  student  whose  weight  is  to  be  found  gets  on  the 
plank  near  the  fulcrum,  and  moves  slowly  backward  until  the 
weight  of  the  boy  on  the  other  side  is  counterbalanced,  the 
results  may  be  read  off  directly. 

"  Many  variations  are  possible  in  the  manipulation  of  this 
app  aratus,and  its  extreme  simplicity,  as  well  as  the  accuracy 
of  the  results  tha  .  may  be  attained  by  its  use,  should  make  it 
an  essential  feature  in  the  equipment  of  every  laboratory." 
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A  CEMENT  COLOSSUS 

POSSIBLY  if  the  French  sculptor  Bartholdi  were  contem- 
plating now  the  erection  of  his  huge  statue  of  Liberty 
in  New  York  Harbor  he  would  build  it  of  cement  instead 
of  using  thin  beaten  copper  fastened  to  a  steel  framework. 
Cement,  so  widely  used  now  for  all  sorts  of  construction- 
buildings,  bridges,  retaining-walls,  etc.,— may  even  be  turned 
to  account  as  a  plastic  material  for  the  artist.  Statuary  of 
some  plastic  substance  has  been  in  evidence  at  world's  fairs 
for  some  time,  and  now  Lorado  Taft  is  constructing  on  the 
bluffs  of  the  Rock  River  in  Illinois,  a  huge  cement  statue  of 
Black  Hawk,  the  famous  Indian  chief,  nearly  fifty  feet  in 
height,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal.  The  methods  used  by  the 
sculptor  are  interesting,  as  possibly  forecasting  future  con- 
struction of  other  colossi  of  this  new  material.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago,  March)  by 
Roderick  Peattie,  from  whose  article  we  quote  as  follows : 

"  As  is  his  custom,  the  first  figure  Mr.  Taft  designed  was  but 
eight  inches  high  ;  the  next  two  feet;  the  third  six  feet.  This 
figure  was  set  in  a  frame  which  forms  a  part  of  a  pointing  ma- 
chine, and  by  means  of  a  system  devised  by  Mr.  Taft  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  John  Gottlieb  Prasuhn,  it  has  been  possible  to 
enlarge  this  figure  seven  times,  and  to  preserve  accurately 
every  feature  of  the  finely  finished,  six-foot  model. 

"  The  builders  of  this  huge  statue  had  no  precedent  by  which 
to  work,  and  the  successful  development  of  Mr.  Taft's  idea  is 
the  result  of  the  ingenuity  and  mathematics  of  Mr.  Prasuhn. 

"  First  a  central  tower  of  wood  was  built,  and  upon  this  and 
from  it  was  developed  an  edifice  which  indicated  the  form  of 
the  figure.  Small  sticks  were  nailed  over  this  at  close  intervals 
and  numbered.  These  showed  wherever  there  was  to  be  a  curve 
or  a  variation,  and  the  extent  of  that  variation.  A  sketch  of 
the  framework  in  this  condition,  with  each  point  numbered  was 
then  made  on  paper,  and  every  proportion  was  tested  with 
plumb-line  and  square.  When  all  corresponded  to  the  working 
model  .  .  .  the  whole  surface  was  covered  with  chicken  wire. 
Mr.  Prasuhn  began  at  the  neck  and  wrapt  this  around  and 
around  the  figure,  and  then  modeled  it  carefully,  fastening  it 
with  two-pointed  tacks  to  the  framework.  Next  he  draped  it 
in  200  yards  of  burlap,  fastening  this  to  the  frame  with  nails, 
and  once  more  modeling  it  all.  The  burlap  was  then  sprayed 
with  plaster  water  to  stiffen  it,  so  that  the  heavy  plaster  mold 
which  presently  was  to  be  put  on,  should  not  intrude  through 
the  wire,  and  clay  water  was  sprayed  over  the  thin  coat  of 
plaster  to  separate  it  from  the  plaster  mold 

"  The  next  thing  was  to  prepare  for  the  heavy  concrete  work. 
Four  heavy  steel  beams,  each  30  feet  in  length,  were  placed  on 
cribbing  timbers  and  bolted  together.  Scaffolding  was  then 
raised,  and  a  mold  of  common  plaster  and  fiber  was  put  on  by 
hand.  Around  this  scaffolding  were  finally  put  hoops  of  copper 
wire  to  prevent  spreading,  while  within  the  statue  was  erected 
a  network  of  strutting  and  cross-beams  to  guard  against 
crushing." 

When  the  plaster  mold  was  completed  it  was  painted  inside 
with  sizing  to  keep  the  plaster  from  absorbing  the  water  in 
the  cement.  At  the  bottom  of  a  14-foot  excavation  made  in 
the  solid  rock  beneath  the  statue  24  rods  of  steel  were  anchored. 
Into  this  pit  cement  was  poured,  making  a  foundation  for  the 
visible  pedestal,  which  was  six  feet  in  height.  On  this  was 
erected  a  tower  of  steel  rods  and  galvanized  wire.  A  steel 
dome  at  the  top  served  as  support  for  the  statue's  head  and 
shoulders.     To  quote  further : 

"  The  difficulties  were  many,  and  not  the  least  of  these  was 
the  securing  of  the  water,  of  which  many  thousand  gallons  were 
required.  A  small  Erickson  air-engine  was  prest  into  use,  and 
made  to  lift  water  from  the  river  200  feet  below,  but  as  the 
power  of  this  engine  was  not  equal  to  the  demand  that  would 
be  placed  upon  it  when  the  work  of  mixing  the  cement  began, 
a  reservoir  was  constructed  and  the  water  stored.  A  steam- 
mixer  capable  of  preparing  a  cubic  yard  of  cement  every  six 
minutes  was  then  installed.  This  had  a  hopper  which  held  six 
barrels  of  cement  for  each  dumping,  and  a  continuous  line  of 
men  with  barrels  wSS  required.  Cement  sets  in  about  30  min- 
utes, and  to  avoid  unevenness,  continuous  work  was  demanded. 


Twenty-four  hours  finds  cement  in  a  condition  to  support  itself, 
and  a  collapsible  frame  of  steel  was  therefore  devised,  which 
could  be  lifted  up  in  sections  as  the  concrete  hardened.  The 
amount  of  cement  used  was  about  350  barrels,  and  no  less  than 
120  wagon-loads  of  sand  were  required  to  mix  the  cement  for 
the  pedestal  alone. 

"  The  molds  for  the  shoulders  and  head  were  lifted  into  place, 
and  the  cement  was  poured  in  the  top  of  the  head  until  the 
upper  portion  of  the  figure  was  one  solid  casting 

"The  statue  has  been  erected  not  only  to  celebrate  Black 
Hawk,  but  also  to  leave 
a  souvenir  of  Eagle's 
Nest  Camp,  where  for 
years  a  group  of  artists, 
sculptors,  writers,  and 
musicians  have  passed 
their  summers.  This  is 
above  Ganymede  Spring, 
which  the  American 
authoress,  Margaret  Ful- 
ler, named  on  her  visit 
to  the  West.  Beneath  the 
cedars  at  the  crest  of  the 
cliflF  which  arises  above 
it,  she  wrote  '  Ganymede 
to  His  Eagle,'  as  the 
tablet  at  the  spring  bears 
witness." 


l^)*  counesv  of  ••  Tue  leti.u.cjl  \\  orld  ^ju^,  .....^^,  '  ctucagu, 
STATIC  OF   BLACK  HAWK  I.V    PLACtE. 

This  photograph  shows  the  colossal  cement 
statue  still  incased  in  its  plaster  mold. 


NATURAL  GAS 
IN  GERMANY 

THE  FIRST  bor- 
ing to  strike 
natural  gas  in 
Germany  tapped  a  reser- 
voir of  this  substance 
in  December  last.  The 
borers  were  not  seeking 
for  gas,  and  were  much 
surprized  when  it  burst 
forth.  The  well  seems 
to  be  an  isolated  case 
such  as  have  been  known 
in  parts  of  Italy,  and 
there  is  not  much  chance 
that  the  gas  will  be 
found  in  commercial  quantities.  Such  as  there  is,  however,  is 
being  wasted  in  the  good  old  American  way  by  burning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  boring.  We  translate  a  description  from  the 
Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  February  18)  which  gives  Globus  as 
its  authority.     We  read: 

"  Borings  recently  in  progress  near  the  city  of  Hamburg  have 
led  to  a  rare  natural  phenomenon  that  has  considerably  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  One  of  the  borings, 
at  about  800  feet  deep,  encountered  a  sandy  cb.y.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  considerable  escape  of  natural  gas  under  a  pressure 
of  about  25  to  30  atmospheres,  carrying  with  it  sand  and  water. 
Soon  the  gas  became  lighted  by  contact  with  the  motor  of  an 
automobile  employed  in  connection  with  the  works;  of  course 
everything  combustible  in  the  neighborhood  was  burned.  The 
flame,  30  to  50  feet  in  height,  was  visible  seven  or  eight  miles 
away.  Its  heat  was  such  that  it  was  not  possible  to  go  nearer 
than  350  feet  to  the  well.  The  gas  contained  94  per  cent,  of 
methane.  The  water  of  condensation  left  a  solid  residue,  of 
which  nearly  half  consisted  of  salts  of  sodium. 

"  Similar  burning  springs  or  wells  are  known  in  many  extra- 
European  countries,  as  at  Lake  Erie  or  in  Baku ;  they  have 
even  been  noted,  tho  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  in  Italy,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  that  such  a  thing  has  occurred  in  Germany. 

"  It  may  be  asked  what  the  presence  of  these  gases  may  in- 
dicate. It  may  show  that  there  is  either  petroleum  or  salt  in 
the  neighborhood ;  in  the  present  case  it  is  probably  rather  the 
latter,  altho  the  boring  was  made  on  the  prolongation  of  oil- 
bearing  strdiXA."' —Translation  made  for  THE  Literary  Dige^ST. 


PHILADELPHIA'S   OPERATIC    TRIALS 

To  PLANT  opera  successfully  and  make  it  seem  at  home 
in  any  of  our  large  civic  centers  is  not  the  easy  thing 
that  mere  money  would  persuade  us.  Philadelphia  is 
learning  that  lesson,  and  so  is  Boston.  Doubtless  Chicago 
would  have  some  trials  to  recount  were  she  not  still  in  the 
jubilant  stage  of  possessing  a  new  toy.  But  Philadelphia  is 
old  in  opera  experience,  tho  she  has  been  more  or  less  content 
with  borrowing  and  not  implanting ;  besides  that  she  has  social 
traditions  more  inexorable  than  any  to  be  found  in  others  of 
our  American  cities.  Opera  must  pull  with  the  "  highest  "  form 
of  social  organization  if  it  is  to  succeed ;  and  Philadelphia 
seems  to  see  too  much  of  the  "  bourgeois  "  element  in  the  opera 
furnished  for  it  this  year;  hence  the  season  draws  to  a  close 
with  a  deficit  of  $100,000  not  properly  guaranteed  and  the  frank 
acknowledgment  of  "  an  opera  situation. "  These  are  some  of  the 
facts  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Kellogg  Durland,  who  quotes  th^  un- 
prejudiced observer  as  seeing  all  the  trouble  to  spring  from 
"  the  spirit  of  the  city  which  resists  all  changes,  which  demands 
the  status  quo  ante."  This,  however,  the  opera  managers  have 
failed  to  understand.  They  have  perhaps  treated  Philadelphia 
too  much  as  one  who  should  be  grateful  for  benefits  conferred. 
Mr.  Durland  gives  us  through  the  Boston  Transcript  this  chap- 
ter of  Philadelphia's  history: 

"  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company  of  New  York  has 
for  years  given  opera  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  Two  years  ago  Ham- 
merstein  built  what  he  called  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
and  presented  opera  from  his  Manhattan  Opera  Company  in 
New  York.  The  old  Metropolitan  Company  of  New  York  con- 
tinued to  give  its  opera  at  the  Academy  of  Music  and  gave  it 
so  well  as  to  rival  the  Hamm'erstein  Company  even  in  its  new 
splendid  house.  When  Hammerstein  last  summer  sold  out  to 
the  Metropolitan  Company,  that  company  provided  for  opera 
in  Philadelphia  in  two  ways,  first  by  giving  eight  performances 
itself  early  in  the  season  and  late  in  the  season,  and  by  having 
the  Chicago  company,  after  it  had  finished  its  season  at  Chi- 
cago, come  on  to  Philadelphia  and  given  a  season  there,  all 
using  Hammerstein's  beautiful  new  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
there.  It  is  this  '  playing  second  fiddle  '  to  Chicago  which  has 
assisted  in  wounding  the  Quaker  City's  sensitive  jealous  soul. 

"  Philadelphia  has  patronized,  subsidized,  and  supported  opera 
almost  as  long  as  any  city  in  the  United  States,  with  the  result 
that  the  Philadelphia  public  has  a  clear  idea  of  its  own — of 
what  opera  ought  to  be.  Philadelphians,  also,  have  their  own 
notions  as  to  how  their  opera  season  should  be  conducted.  In 
fact,  so  precise,  so  arbitrary,  so  fastidious  have  these  notions 
become  through  the  crystallization  of  time  that  the  injection 
of  the  modern  popular,  democratic  spirit,  fostered  and  encour- 
aged by  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein  in  his  opera  ventures,  is  re- 
garded as  an  alien  influence.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  great 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  of  Philadelphia  was  built,  the  city 
profest  profound  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hammerstein.  He  was 
credited  with  having  put  opera  on  a  new,  a  broader,  and  a  bet- 
ter basis.  He  snatched  lyric  drama  out  of  its  old  exclusive, 
aristocratic  ruts  and  established  an  opera  which  was,  in  reality, 
for  the  people.  In  doing  this,  however,  he  had  to  call  to  his 
assistance  an  entirely  different  section  of  the  community  than 
the  old  guard. 

"  For  decades  opera  had  been  a  plaything  of  the  most  exclu- 
sive social  set.  It  was  good  opera — as  good  as  the  best  opera 
in  New  York,  but  it  was  given  in  the  old  Academy  of  Music, 
the  capacity  of  which  admitted  only  society.  There  was  no 
room  for  the  rank  and  file  of  people  many  of  whom  are  quite 
as  appreciative  of  good  opera  as  the  fashionable  world  but  who 
were  promiscuously  regarded  as  the  hoi  polloi  and  consequently 
unworthy  of  consideration  or  admittance.  Mr.  Hammerstein 
interested  in  his  enterprise  rich  folk,  but  men  not  necessarily 
solely  of  the  society  world.  Society  lost  its  trust-like  control 
of  Philadelphia  opera  and  thereat  became  peevish.  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein, however,  drawing  from  a  larger  support,  did  not  have 
to  give  tremendous  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  situation. 


When  he  retired  from  the  field  and  Philadelphia  opera  was  taken 
over  by  an  organization  known  in  Philadelphia  as  the  Philadel- 
phia-Chicago Opera  Company,  and  in  Chicago  as  the  Chicago- 
Philadelphia  Opera  Company,  numberless  petty  difficulties  be- 
gan to  arise.  It  is  these  which  to-day  are  responsible  for  the 
precarious  and  confused  opera  situation." 

It  was  plainly  a  case  of  managerial  stupidity  to  expect  Chi- 
cago standards  in  Philadelphia.  "  Where  Chicago  might  be 
grateful  Philadelphia  would  be  hypercritical."  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein had  already  tried  without  success  to  indoctrinate  this  con- 
servative city  with  modern  French  opera.  When  these  works 
were  brought  fresh  from  their  Chicago  triumphs  the  Eastern 
public  received  them  coldly.  Moreover,  Philadelphia  decided 
that  the  new  concern  gave  Italian  opera  badly.  Besides  the 
always  vexatious  "late  billings,"  changes  of  cast,  "indisposi- 
tions," some  of  the  old  "  privileges  "  introduced  by  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein were  revoked.  Concessions  in  price  to  the  "  opera  club," 
and  to  college  students  were  no  longer  in  force.  Then  too  the 
season  was  too  long: 

"  Boston  has  found  twenty  weeks  too  long.  Philadelphia  does 
not  need  even  eleven  weeks  of  opera  at  the  present  time.  If 
next  year's  season  can  be  shortened  to  six  or  at  most  eight 
weeks,  the  deficit  will  be  materially  reduced  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  receipts  proportionately  increased.  The  idea  of  a 
joint  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  opera  company  was  a  sound  one 
from  a  business  point  of  view  ;  it  did  seem  as  if  two  cities  like 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  might  support  a  joint  opera  company 
that  would  result  in  better  opera  for  each  city." 

The  trials  of  these  cities  new  to  opera  teach  us  some  useful 
lessons  as  to  the  right  methods  to  pursue  in  planting  this  luxury 
in  new  communities.  Philadelphia  and  Boston  citizens,  says 
Mr.  Durland,  do  not  realize  how  grand  opera  is  made  to  "  pay  "" 
in  Europe.     He  goes  on  : 

"  The  best  opera  all  over  the  world  always  has  been  generously 
subsidized,  and  it  has  been  found  in  Europe  that  the  more  ade- 
quate the  subsidy,  the  more  popular  has  been  the  support  from 
the  general  public.  The  German  Government,  for  instance, 
grants  $150,000  a  year  to  the  Berlin  opera,  and  the  Kaiser  adds 
$200,000  more  from  his  private  resources.  The  popular  support 
of  the  Berlin  opera  is  tremendous 

"  The  suspicion  with  which  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera 
Company  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  general  public  natur- 
ally does  not  inspire  enthusiasm  among  the  people  who  might 
properly  support  the  venture.  Just  as  all  the  operas  in  Europe 
are  made  possible  by  Government  subventions,  so  also  the  New 
York  opera  was  enabled  to  survive  through  many  years  only 
because  of  the  immense  guaranty  funds  raised  by  its  million- 
aire directors.  The  popular  support  the  New  York  opera  re- 
ceived, however,  was  always  ample  warrant  to  the  directors  to- 
continue  their  heavy  guaranties.  Now,  in  Philadelphia,  with 
popular  support  on  the  wane,  there  is  not  that  wild  scramble 
among  moneyed  Philadelphians  to  make  up  the  deficit  which 
the  promoters  of  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Company  would  like 
to  see.  Not  only  this,  but  the  people  who  have  and  can  support 
opera  in  Philadelphia  are  more  or  less  at  '  outs  '  with  each  other. 
The  supporters  of  the  old  opera  were  almost  snobbishly  con- 
temptuous of  Mr.  Hammerstein's  clientele  and  when  they  found' 
a  complete  reorganization  of  their  opera  world  which  resulted 
in  their  losing  their  old  opera  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  they 
thought  they  saw  in  the  formation  of  the  new  opera  company 
a  chance  to  get  back  the  control  of  the  opera  field  once  more 
and  restore  it  to  its  time-honored  position  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  esoteric  set.  This  attitude  indicated  an  extraordinary  lack 
of  perspicacity,  for  it  is  perfectly  patent  that  a  selfish  indul- 
gence of  this  character  could  not  possibly  succeed  on  the  huge 
scale  that  the  new  opera-house  demanded  without  a  large  meas- 
ure of  popular  support.  And  popular  support  does  not  break 
bread  with  social  exclusiveness. 

"  When  Mr.  Hammerstein  projected  the  broader  idea  into- 
their  midst,  it  should  not  have  been  a  tremendous  sacrifice  for 
them  to  have  cooperated  in  doing  all  that  in  them  lay  to  make 
the  experiment  brilliantly  successful  along  the  only  lines  that 
such  an  experiment  can  or  should  be  successful,   namely,  the 
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lines  of  universal  popular  interest  and  support.  The  only  way 
that  this  year's  failure  can  be  saved  from  repetition  next  year 
is  for  the  two  factions  representing  the  old  opera  group  and 
the  group  formed  by  Mr.  Hammerstein  to  tear  down  their  social 
barriers  so  far  as  the  opera  is  concerned  and, 
working  together  for  the  good  of  their  city, 
evolve  the  salvation  of  their  own  permanent 
opera  company." 


tried,  and  forcibly  deported  from  French  soil  with  an  alacrity 
for  which  he  ought  really  to  have  been  grateful.  But  Hogarth 
never  forgave  the  indignity. 

"  The  '  Gate  of  Calais  '  was  a  subject  which  roused  every  ounce 


HOGARTH'S  REVENGE  ON 
THE  FRENCH 

THE  LATE  Edward  VII.  succeeded  in 
establishing  so  strong  an  entente  be- 
tween France  and  England  that  it  is 
hand   for  this   generation   to  conceive  what 
innate     antipathy    this     feeling    supplants. 
The     eighteenth     century     produced     such 
"  sturdy  patriots  "  and  "  true-born  Britons  " 
as  Hogarth,  Smollett,  Johnson,  and  Garrick, 
to  whom,  says  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe,    "  re- 
ciprocal politeness  seemed  as  grotesque  as  an 
exchange  of  amenities  between  an  albatross 
and  an  ape."     Hogarth  especially,  "  with  his 
bulldog  and  his  pint  of  porter,"  was,  we  are 
told,  "  a  John  Bull  of  the  most  uncompromi- 
sing type. "     His  characteristics  are  recalled 
by  a  recently  published  life  by  Edward  Gar- 
nett;  the  particular  aversion  which  he  held 
for  the  French  leading  him  into  a  ludicrous 
situation  from  which  he  luckily  escaped  with 
his  life,    only    to  repay  the  leniency    of  his 
enemies  with    an  exhibition   of  his  bitterest 
satire.      In    the    London  Graphic,    Mr.     Seccombe  describes 
Hogarth's  single  visit  to   French  soil,  when  his  holiday  took 
him  to  Calais.     This  was  in  1747,  just  after  the  Peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,    and    Hogarth  went   into    the    late  enemy's  country 
"  with  a  preconceived  intention  of  spurning  the  farcical  pomp 
of  war,  pompous  parade  of  religion  and  much  bustle  with  very 
little  business,"  which  he  charged  against  his  Gallic  neighbors. 
The  writer  continues : 


"  The  way  in  which  he  '  pished  '  at  French  manners  caused 
him  to  be  noted,  and  when  he  was  caught  sketching  a  detail  of 
the  Gate,  now  often  known  as  Hogarth's  Gate,  he  was  arrested. 


HOGARTH'S  REVENGE  ON  FRANCE. 

This  cartoon,  named  "Calais  Gate,"  was  drawn  by  tlie  great  Englisli  artist  after  he  narrowly 
escaped  execution  as  a  spy  in  Calais.  The  figures  in  the  foreground  represent  his  idea  of  various 
types  of  Frenchmen,  and  the  occupation  of  each  contains  some  slur  on  French  traits. 

of  insular  prejudice  in  the  painter.  His  working  theory  of  life 
was  similar  to  that  of  Johnson  en  commencing  his  '  Dictionary  ' : 
'  Sir,  thus  it  is:  as  three  to  sixteen  hundred,  so  is  the  propor- 
tion of  an  Englishman  to  a  Frenchman.' 

"The  sentinels  illustrate  in  the  fullest  sense  the  ragged  and 
tawdry  element  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Monarque.     The 
small  clothes  of  one  are  fastened  by  a  skewer,  while  he  has  a 
large  hole  in  his  gaiter.     Opposite,  his  equally  famished  and 
tattered  companion  spills  his  skillet  of  soupe  maigre  from  sheer 
astonishment  at  the  goodly  English  fare— the  noble  side  of  beef 
just  landed  from  Dover.     Next  to  this  personage  is  the  squint- 
ing and  stunted  figure  of  the  Irish  mercenary  to  whose  national 
bravery,  as  exhibited  at  Fontenoy,  the  painter  has  paid  a  com- 
pliment by  means  of  the  bullet- 
hole  in   the  hat.     In  the  back- 
ground a  priest  is  carrying  the 
host  to  a    sick  person,  and  the 
superstitious    natives    fall    on 
their  knees  as  it   passes.     The 
unctuous  and  leering  Franciscan 
who  hovers  about  the  beef  was 
a  portrait  of  Pine,  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's   Lane— henceforth   known 
as    'Friar    Pine,'    despite    his 
angry   repudiation   of  identity. 
An    admirable    account   of  the 
John    Bullism    of    Hogarth    is 
given  in  Mr.  Edward  Gamett's 
recent  little  monograph. 

"  '  Calais  Gate  '  is  a  libel,  no 
doubt.  Like  Smollett,  however, 
who  has  done  such  a  wonderful 
picture  of  the  French  soldier  in 
■  Random,'  Hogarth  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  fantassins  of 
France  were  invariably  un- 
derfed scarecrows,  grotesques, 
and  beggars,  such  as  Callot 
depicted.  Their  only  rivals  in 
this  respect  were  Highlanders, 
HOGARTH    BEFORE   THE    GOVERNOR   OF   CALAIS.  of  one  of  whom    he  gives  us  in 

Painted  by  William  P.  Frith.  the  foreground  a  pitiable  cari- 

This  dignitary  told  Hogarth  that  if  peace  with  the  English  had  not  actually  been  signed  he  would  have  hanged  the       cature.      lo  connect    the    piece 
artist  on  the  ramparts.     Hogarth,  unterrified,  is  seen  in  the  act  of  making  a  sketch  of  the  Governor's  expression.  more     surely     with     his     own 
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experience  he  gives,  in  one  corner,  a  portrait  of  himself  with 

the  arresting  hand  on  his  shoulder.     But,  tho  it  is  a  libel,  it  is 

an  admirable  piece  of  composition,   one  of  the  most  lively 

and  virile  that  he    ever    accomplished.     When    the    King  of 

the  Belgians  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria  upon  her  accession  he 

observed,    '  You   can   never   say  too  much    in  praise  of   your 

•  country   and    its   inhabitants.      Two    nations    in    Europe    are 

.■really  almost  ridiculous  in  their  exaggerated  praise  of  them- 

Iselves — the  English  and  the  French.'    True  then,  this  was  even 

•truer  in  Hogarth's  day  between  1749  and  1759.     Since  then  we 

'have  both  grown  distinctly  older— and  wiser." 


"DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  FAIRIES?" 

THE  NUMBER  of  sane  people  who  believe  in  fairies 
would  no  doubt  amaze  the  skeptics,  but  in  these  cold 
days  of  science  folks  are  rather  shy  about  owning  up  to 

their  faith  in  the  little  people.     Barrie's  play  of  "  Peter  Pan  " 

may  have  made  many  confess  it,  only  to  relapse  into  silence  on 

the  subject,  perhaps,  as    the   play  passed    from    the   boards. 

Here  and  there  we  find  the  belief  cropping  up,  yet  there  are 

few  outside  the  fortunate  domain 

of  old  Ireland  who  can  say  they 
ihave  "seen"  a  fairy.     Those   who 

have  or  think  they  have  seen  one 

are  not  to  be  gainsaid  by  science. 

Not  long  since  an  artist  was  talk- 
ing  before    an    audience    on    the 
^subject     of    "Imagination."     She 

frankly  said  she  had  seen  fairies, 

and  when  a  bold  questioner  from 

the  audience  asked  how  she  knew 

they  were  fairies,  her  answer  was 

quick  and  conclusive  :  "  What  else 

could  they  have  been  ?  "     In  her 

circle  of  faith  is  no  less  a  literary 

light  than  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett, 

who  tells  us  in  a  recent  number  of 

The  English  Review  how  a  certain 

fairy  really  looked  that  he  once  en- 
countered years  ago  in  an  English 

wood    when    he   was    a  youth   of 

twelve.     This  is  the  tale : 

"  It  was  under  a  clump  of  chest- 
nut stems,  kneeling,  sitting  on  its' 
heels,  watching  me  with  the 
bright,  quick  eyes  of  a  mouse.  If 
I  was  to  say  that  my  first  thought 
was  of  some  peering  and  waiting 
animal  I  should  go  on  to  explain  the 
thought  by  reference  to  the  crea- 
ture's eyes.  They  were  eyes 
which,  like  all  animals',  could  only 
express  one  thing  at  a  time.  They 
exprest  now  attention,  the  closest ; 
not  fear,  not  surprize,  nor  ap- 
prehension of  anything  that  I  might  be  meditating  against 
their  peace,  but  simply  minute  attention  ;  the  absence  of  fear, 
no  doubt,  marked  their  owner  off  from  the  animals  of  common 
acquaintance,  but  the  fact  that  they  did  not  at  the  same  time 
express  the  being  itself  showed  him  to  be  different  from  our 
human  breed.  For  whatever  else  the  human  pair  of  eyes  may 
reveal,  it  reveals  the  looker. 

"  The  eyes  of  this  creature  revealed  nothing  of  itself  except 
that  it  was  watching  me  narrowly.  I  could  not  even  be  sure 
of  its  sex,  tho  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  male.  I  could  see 
that  he  was  young ;  I  thought,  about  my  own  age.  He  was 
very  pale,  without  being  at  all  sickly— indeed,  health  and  vigor 
and  extreme  vivacity  were  implicit  in  every  line  and  exprest 
in  every  act ;  clear-skinned  but  colorless.  The  shadow^  under 
his  chin,  I  remember,  was  bluish.  His  eyes  were  round,  when 
not  narrowed  by  the  closeness  of  his  scrutiny  of  me,  and  tho 
probably  brown,  showed  to  be  all  black,  with  pupil  indistin- 
guishable from  iris ;  his  hair  was  dense,  wild,  and  rather  long. 


DION    CLAYTON    CALTHORP, 

Who  would  like  to  make  "every  dull  man  and  every  artificial 
woman  ...  go  into  the  parks  and  fields  every  morning  in  the 
spring  and  look  for  fairies." 


It  covered  his  ears,  and  touched  his  shoulders.  It  was  pushed 
from  his  forehead  sideways  in  a  thick  fold,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  corner  of  a  frieze  cape  thrown  back.  It  was  dark  hair,  not 
black  ;  his  neck  was  very  thin.  I  don't  know  how  he  was  drest 
— I  never  noticed  such  things  ;  but  in  color  he  must  have  been 
inconspicuous,  since  I  had  been  looking  at  him  for  a  good  time 
without  seeing  him  at  all.  I  don't  know.  But  his  knees  were 
bare — that  I  remember,  and  his  arms  were  bare  from  the 
shoulder. 

"  I  standing,  he  squatting  on  his  heels,  the  pair  of  us  looked 
full  at  one  another.  I  was  not  frightened ;  no  more  was  he. 
I  was  excited  and  full  of  interest;  so,  I  think,  was  he.  My 
heart  beat  double  time. 

"  Then  I  saw  that  between  his  knees  he  held  a  rabbit,  and 
that  with  his  left  hand  he  had  it  by  the  throat.  Now,  what  is 
extraordinary  about  this  discovery,  to  me,  is  that  there  was 
nothing  shocking  in  it. 

"  I  saw  the  rabbit's  wild  and  panic-blown  eye— I  saw  the 
bright  white  rim  of  it,  recognized  its  terror  of  me  even  in  the 
midst  of  its  anguish.  It  was  not  till  I  saw  its  mouth  horribly 
open,  its  lips  turned  back  to  show  its  shelving  teeth,  that  I 
could  have  guessed  at  what  it  was  suffering.  Its  captor  was 
squeezing  its  throat.  I  saw  what  I  had  never  seen  before,  and 
have  never  seen  since,  I  saw  its  tongue  like  a  pale  pink  petal 

of  a  flower  dart  out  as  the  pressure 
drove  it.  Revolting  sight  as  that 
should  have  been  to  me,  witnessed 
in  the  world — that  is  in  my  world, 
here,  in  this  dark  wood,  in  this  out- 
land  presence,  it  was  nothing  but 
curious.  Now,  as  I  watched  and 
wondered,  the  being,  following  my 
eyes'  direction,  looked  down  at  the 
huddled  thing  between  his  thighs, 
and  just  as  children  squeeze  a  snap- 
dragon flower  to  make  it  open  and 
shut  its  mouth,  so  precisely  did  he, 
pressing  or  releasing  the  windpipe, 
cause  the  poor  beast  to  throw  back 
its  lips  and  dart  its  dry  tongue.  • 
He  did  this  many  times  while  he 
watched  it ;  and  when  he  looked  up 
at  me  again,  and  while  he  con- 
tinued to  look  at  me,  I  saw  that 
his  cruel  fingers,  as  by  habit,  con- 
tinued the  torture,  and  that  in 
some  way  he  derived  pleasure  from 
the  performance— as  if  it  gratified 
him  to  be  sure  that  effect  was 
following  on  cause  inevitably." 

Mr.  Hewlett's  courage  in  ac- 
claiming his  belief  in  fairies  seems 
to  give  others  courage.  In  The 
Daily  Mail  (London)  not  only  does 
Mr.  Dion  Clayton  Calthorp  join  the 
band,  but  he  takes  issue  with  Mr. 
Hewlett  about  the  "  moral  "  quali- 
ties of  the  little  people.  Mr. 
Calthorp  asserts  that  a  fairy  is  so 
different  from  the  object  that  Mr. 
Hewlett  saw  torturing  a  rabbit 
Mr.  Hewlett  has  been  misled."    Because: 


that  he  feels  sure 


"  Those  whom  he  calls  rightly  and  well  '  the  little  divinities 
of  earth  '  are  incapable  of  cruelty.  But  I  know  what. he  has 
seen.  There  is  another  class  of  spirit  in  the  world  as  ageless 
as  the  fairy.  It  is  half-human,  half-immortal,  and  all  Greek. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  of  Pan  and  the  nymphs,  and  is  the  off- 
spring of  those  mysterious  marriages  that  took  place  (take 
place  still,  Mr.  Hewlett  says)  between  the  gods  and  mortals, 
the  children  of  whom  seem  to  inherit  the  weakest  qualities  of 
both. 

"  Fairies  are  the  perfume  of  the  world's  sweetest  thoughts. 
They  are  born,  as  Mr.  Barrie  says,  when  a  baby  laughs.  They 
are  bom,  also,  when  grown  men  so  far  remember  themselves 
'aS  to  getfor  cine  ihStantt  a -thought  apart  from  greed,  ambition, 
lack  of  charity,  or  personal  gratification.  A  girl  in  the  first 
wonderful  moments  of  her  first  wonderful  love  is  almost  covered 
by  a  cloud  of  fairies 
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"  Why  does  not  somebody  tell  the  world  to  be  young  ?  Why 
do  stupid  people  keep  up  the  grave  pretense  that  youth  and  the 
joy  of  youth  are  only  for  children''  If  I  had  my  way  every 
dull  man  and  every  artificial  woman  in  London,  in  England, 
should  be  made  to  go  into  the  parks  and  fields  every  mnrnin;^ 
in  the  spring  to  look  for  fairies.  That,  and  that  alone,  woulfi 
bring  back  the  Age  of  Innocence.  That 
would  allow  of  the  fairies  showing  themselves 
more  readily." 

Mr.  Hewlett  doubts  "  whether  Shake- 
speare ever  saw  a  fairy  "  and  Mr.  Cal thorp 
almost  agrees  with  him  in  this.  For,  he 
says,  "  Titania  and  Puck  belong  rather  to 
the  classical  idea,  as  do  Mr.  Hewlett's  own 
personal  fairies."  Mr.  Calthorp's  particular 
brood  are  "purely  spiritual  fairies,"  about 
whom  he  goes  on  : 

"  Mr.  Hewlett  has  come  nearer  to  the 
truth,  albeit  with  rather  a  heavy  hand,  when 
he  writes  of  the  way  in  which  people  use 
flowers.  A  flower  may  not  always  be  in- 
habited by  a  fairy ;  there  are  flowers  to  let 
just  as  there  are  houses  to  let,  and  any  one 
who  thinks  to  go  out  and  buy  a  dozen  roses 
with  a  view  to  taking  home  a  dozen  fairies  is 
apt  to  be  disappointed.  Fairies  have  a  way 
of  dying,  just  as  thoughts  die.  Now,  Mr. 
Hewlett's  fairies  never  die.  They  are  im- 
mortals with  Pan  and  the  rest,  but  real  fairies 
go,  I  do  not  know  where,  but  they  go.  A 
bunch  of  anemones,  a  flower  much  inhabited 
by  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  fairies,  will  some- 
times be  almost  empty  of  them.  And  the 
fair  creatures  who  lie  languorously  in  arum 
lilies  seem  scarcely  ever  to  be  at  home,  tho 
it  is  easy  to  see,  when  their  wings  have 
brushed  the  pollen  on  to  the  cup  of  the 
flower,  that  they  have  only  just  gone  out.  If  you  watch  a 
bed  of  flowers  carefully,  or  a  field  of  corn,  or  the  blossom  on 
a  tree,  you  will  often  be  able  to  surprize  a  procession  of  fairies 
whose  progress  faintly  shakes  the  flower  petals,  or  the  stalks 
of  the  corn,  or  sends  a  flutter  of  blossoms  to  the  ground.  In 
winter,  it  is  true,  they  are  not  so  easy  to  see ;  they  are 
creatures  of  air,  and  the  fireside  is  no  great  friend  to  them. 
Still,  the  real  lover  sees  them  always  because  he  knows  where 
to  look,  and  I  have  often  surprized  one  or  two  under  the  cover 
of  a  muffin-dish." 


MAUUICE    HEWLETT, 

Who  thinks  he  has  seen  a  fairy,  but 
Mr.  Calthorp  insists  it  was  somettiing 
else,  ■'  tialf  immortal  and  all  (Ireek.  " 


THE  AMERICAN   DEBT  TO   DICKENS 

THE  "  long  overdue  debt  to  Dickens  "  that  people  are 
coming  to  recognize  as  his  centenary  approaches  seem.s 
to  be  laid  heavily  upon  American  shoulders.  Lord 
Rosebery  said  so  the  other  day  when  he  was  the  chief  speaker 
at  the  Mansion  House  in  London  before  an  assembly  gathered 
together  to  give  a  fillip  to  the  sale  of  "  Dickens  stamps."  This, 
as  our  readers  were  apprized  some  time  ago,  is  the  scheme 
organized  by  The  Strand  Magazine  whereby  all  admirers  of 
Dickens  shall  buy  a  stamp,  in  England  at  a  penny  each,  in 
America  at  two  cents,  to  paste  in  each  volume  of  Dickens  that 
they  possess.  The  proceeds  from  this  sale  will  go  to  the  living 
heirs  of  Dickens  who  from  no  fault  of  their  own  are  in  needy 
circumstances.  Lord  Rosebery  was  lecturing  his  own  country- 
men on  their  duty  to  the  memory  of  Dickens,  but  found  time 
to  say  that  the  claim  of  the  great  novelist  was  "  incalculably 
greater  upon  our  cousins  across  the  water. "  The  reason  for 
this  has  been  often  stated  as  arising  from  the  non-existence, 
in  Dickens'  time,  of  any  international  copyright,  giving  pro- 
tection in  America  to  English  authors.  This  has  been  righted 
in  respect  to  England  and  America ;  but  our  past  sins  are  now 
being  visited  upon  us  through  the  adoption  on  the  European 
continent  of  our  discarded  methods.     An  American  writer  of 


detective  stories,  whose  sales  run  to  the  hundred  thousand,  re- 
cently told  of  the  returns  she  received  from  an  Italian  author 
who  asked  permission  to  translate  one  of  her  books.  Permis- 
sion was  given,  with  the  request  that  some  memento  of  Siena, 
whei-e  the  translator  lived,  might  be  sent  as  a  return  favor. 
And  the  memento  came — a  picture  post- 
card. 

"  By  your  leave  "  was  not  asked  in  the  old 
days,  however,  and  this  is  one  of  the  shortcom- 
ings with  which  we  are  now  charged.  The 
Manchester  Guardian,  not  always  a  sympa- 
thetic critic  of  American  aff'airs,  finds  in  Lord 
Rosebery's  speech  occasion  for  pointing  out 
that  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Dickens  "  the 
American  public,  quite  unconsciously  to  itself, 
made  a  sort  of  part  payment  of  their  debt" : 

"  They  did  so  in  the  support  they  gave  his 
readings.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  easily 
accessible  editions  the  enthusiasm  for  his 
works  would  have  been  much  less  wide-spread 
and  hearty.  In  fact,  the  greatness  of  the  en- 
thusiasm is  matter  of  history.  People  scram- 
bled for  tickets,  and  speculators  found  it  a 
profitable  thing  to  buy  them  in  quantities  and 
sell  at  an  increased  price.  If  the  box-office 
opened  at  9  A.M.  on  a  Wednesday,  on  the  pre- 
ceding midnight  speculators  began  to  form  a 
queue  at  the  door;  at  two  in  the  morning 
'  honest  buyers  '  began  to  arrive  ;  at  five  there 
would  be  two  lines  with  800  people  in  each ; 
at  eight  there  would  be  2,-500  in  each  line, 
and  before  noon  the  tickets  would  be  sold  out. 
Later  on  the  speculators  would  come  at  ten  in 
the  evening,  and,  furnished  with  a  mattress, 
a  bag  of  food,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky,  would 
sleep  all  night  on  the  pavement.  Of  course 
this  enthusiasm  spelt  '  boodle  '  for  Dickens.  Foster  gives  full 
details  of  the  drawings,  and  it  would  seem  that  towns  of  the 
second  magnitude,  like  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  were  good 
for  £200  and  £373  per  reading :  the  four  readings  at  Brooklyn 
brought  in  something  like  £1,590— all  calculated  at  $7  to  the 
pound.  When  thirty-four  of  the  seventy-six  readings  had  been 
given  the  novelist  wrote  to  his  friend  in  England  that  he  was 
sending  to  his  banking  account  at  Coutts's  £10,000.  The  total 
American  drawings  were  £20,000— a  very  tidy  sum  for  a  few 
months'  work,  and  one  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
£13,000  for  the  readings  which  followed  in  England.  Even  the 
English  drawings  would  not  have  been  so  great  but  for  the 
American  successes  acting  upon  English  audiences,  while  we 
are  told  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  first  Boston  readings 
that  induced  the  Chappells  to  raise  their  offer  of  £50  a  night  to 
Dickens,  and  all  expenses  paid,  to  £80  a  night.  All  of  which 
reminds  us  that  America  has  already  made  at  least  a  small 
'payment  to  account'  of  the  '  long  overdue  debt.'" 

The  Boston  Transcript  speaks  probably  a  wide-spread  senti- 
ment in  this  country  in  saying  "  that  America's  account  with 
Dickens  is  the  heaviest  on  the  ledger  Lord  Rosebery  had  ever>- 
right,  but  no  need,  to  point  out."     Further: 

"  When  Dickens  wrote,  no  copyright  law  protected  him  here, 
and  we  took  him  as  freely  as  the  air.  The  fault  is  freely  ac- 
knowledged, and  when  the  stamps  are  here  put  on  sale,  as  they 
will  be,  we  shall  not  be  slow  in  paying  the  score.  The  bitter- 
ness which  followed  '  Martin  Chuzzlewit '  and  'American 
Notes  '  has  long  been  forgotten,  and  the  love  that  replaces  it 
can  nowhere  be  outdone.  When,  next  year— the  year  of  Dick- 
ens' centennial— this  outpouring  of  allegiance  and  gratitude  is 
reckoned  up,  calculation  will  sadly  have  gone  astray  if  the 
American  contribution  is  not  found  to  be  far  and  away  the 
largest.  Our  tastes,  too,  have  changed;  it  is  the  fashion  now 
with  us,  too,  rather  to  smile  at  the  Victorian  sorrows  of  Little 
Nell  and  Paul  Domhey,  once  thought  so  excruciating.  All  the 
same  their  creator  still  lays  many  claims  on  the  affections.  It 
will  be  surprizing,  indeed,  if  the  centenary  next  year  does  not 
call  forth  for  Dickens  a  volume  of  devotion  second  only  to  that 
paid  to  Shakespeare.  And  it  will  be  still  more  surprizing  if 
our  voices  here  are  not  the  loudest  in  the  chorus." 


WHAT  DR.  AKED  MUST  FACE 

IT  IS  NOT  exactly  cold  water  that  a  California  pastor 
throws  upon  Dr.  Aked's  hope  of  enlarging  his  sphere  of 
activity  and  influence  by  going  to  the  Golden  Gate.  But 
he  declares  that  the  outcome  will  be  watched  with  interest,  and 
probably  counted  a  miracle  if  it  succeeds ;  for  "  San  Francisco 
has  no  preacher  who  stands  before  the  people  as  certain  minis- 
ters stand  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia." More  than  this,  it  is  asserted  that  San  Francisco 
"  never  has  had  a  preacher  who  has  towered  above  the  common 
level  of  San  Francisco  clergymen — a  name  or  a  personality  to 
conjure  with."  The  reason  for  this  seems  not,  at  least  in  the 
view  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Perkins,  of  Alameda,  that  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  less  fortunate  in  her  calls  to  those  who  fill  her 
pulpits,  but  that  San  Franciscans  themselves  exert  a  curious 
wet-blanket  effect  upon  any  and  all  clergymen  who  undertake 
her  ministrations.  In  The  Christian  Century  (Chicago)  this 
member  of  the  denomination  of  Disciples  and  onetime  pastor 
of  the  West  Side  Church  in  San  Francisco  writes: 

"  The  whole  truth  is,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prove  that 
Dr.  Aked,  if  he  comes  to  San  Francisco,  or  any  other  noted 
preacher  of  America  or  England,  will  do  more  than  the  aver- 
age clergyman  is  now  doing  in  this  city  of  the  West.  Given 
an  average  amount  of  intelligence,  affable  manners,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  optimism  (sometimes  too  fat-witted),  and  a 
Middle  West  preacher  in  country  towns  of  5,000  or  in  cities  of 
100,000,  will  succeed  according  to  the  standards  the  church  has 
set  before  it.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  be  a  pretty  big  man.  The 
Mayor  sometimes  calls  him  in  for  a  conference,  he  may  wear 
the  sobriquet,  '  First  Citizen.'  Yet,  his  entrance  into  San  Fran- 
cisco, regardless  of  the  amount  of  Eastern  advertising  he  has, 
would  create  only  one  thing — curiosity,  and  after  that  he  would 
be  as  completely  lost  as  a  small  tradesman  or  an  artizan.  No 
reporter  seeks  his  sermons,  no  clubman  talks  of  him,  no  polite 
society  twitters  about  him.  And  as  for  the  proletariat — well, 
the  minister  does  not  exist.     He  is  simply  a  curio  if  anything. 

"  Yet,  despite  all  this,  San  Francisco  is  not  more  wicked  than 
Eastern  cities;  it  is  far  less  hypocritical  than  Pittsburg,  a  city 
of  industrial  slavery  and  vice,  tho  keeping  the  Sabbath  with 
pious  mien  from  its  clubs  of  fashion  to  its  bars  and  brothels. 
The  Western  metropolis  is  simply  a  city,  when  all  else  has 
been  said,  which  is  brutally  frank  toward  all  pretension  and 
pose,  whether  in  religion  or  anything  else.  Not  that  the 
Church  out  here  is  pretentious  in  any  arrogant  and  vulgar 
sense,  but  that  the  West  somehow  is  quick  to  detect  any  obso- 
lete method  and  insipid  dogma.  Expediency  is  not  in  its  phi- 
losophy of  life,  hence  anything  in  Church  life  that  is  a  compro- 
mise—something which  the  Easterner  accepts  readily — the 
Westerner  depreciates  and  casts  out.  True,  he  makes  no  fuss 
about  it;  he  simply  ignores  the  Church,  and  his  attitude  of  in- 
difference is  more  irritating  than  avowed  hostility." 

One  other  fact,  according  to  this  observer,  looms  large  in  the 
Western  ecclesiastical  horizon,  and  that  is  that  "  no  theologj' 
here  can  be  static"  : 

"And  it  matters  not  whose  theology  it  may  be.  No  matter 
how  great  the  preacher  is,  if  he  comes  West,  loaded  with  the 
isms  of  his  denomination,  he  is  sure  to  sink.  And  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter  is  right  here — the  preacher  must  be  passably 
loyal  to  his  church's  accepted  standards  or  openly  against  what- 
soever is  not  the  best  for  the  day  that  is.  For  a  new  civiliza- 
tion will  have  none  of  him  nor  of  them,  and  if  he  is  without 
fear  and  throws  over  the  trite,  the  jejune,  the  impediments, 
he  will  certainly  come  in  conflict  with  the  Church  itself,  for  the 
Church  somehow  has  conceived  the  notion  that  an  extremely 
liberal  civilization  as  the  West's  is,  calls  for  ultra-orthodoxy. 

"  Whether  there  are  no  great  preachers  in  the  West,  whether 
the  Church  is  too  legalistic  and  antiquated  in  its  methods,  or 
whether  this  Western  life  is  too  desperately  wicked  to  be  im- 
prest by  religion  at  all,  are  questions  which  different  types  of 
minds  and  temperaments  in  the  West  will  answer  for  them- 
selves.    But  the  lamentable  fact  remains — the  Church  in  its 


present  form  is  getting  nowhere,  there  being  less  than  12,000 
identified  Protestants  in  San  Francisco  to-day  with  a  popula- 
tion of  500,000,  against  20,000  when  the  city  contained  but  half 
that  number  of  people." 


COLLEGE  MEN   STUDYING  THE  BIBLE 

THOSE  WHO  refuse  to  become  alarmed  at  the  magazine 
articles  which  set  forth  the  appalling  godlessness  of  our 
college  students,  and  the  irreligion  of  our  university 
professors,  point  in  reply  to  the  growing  collegiate  interest  in 
Bible-study.  The  college  man  is  now  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
value  and  to  the  modern  means  of  Bible-study,  declares  Mr. 
Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper  in  the  March  Homiletic  Review 
(New  York).  The  vital  question  now,  he  tells  us,  is  to  unite 
this  mighty  and  growing  stream  of  Biblical  interest  that  is 
rising  in  the  colleges  with  a  similar  interest  springing  up  in 
the  Church  itself,  for  the  Church  is  also,  through  the  Sunday- 
school,  "  taking  fresh  hold  upon  the  Bible."  "  It  is  of  critical 
importance  to  the  Church  "  to  know  how  wide-spread  is  this 
voluntary  Bible-study  uprising  among  all  classes  of  educational 
institutions  in  this  country  and  Canada.  Mr.  Cooper  gives  a 
list  of  twenty-five  representative  institutions,  with  their  total 
attendance  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  Bible-study 
classes.     We  quote  the  figures  as  he  gives  them : 


Bible- 

Total 

study 

Attend- 

Enrol- 

ance 

ment 

University  of  Toronto. 2,800 

1019 

Univ.  of  Texas 

.1,150 

636 

Univ.  of  Illinois    .  .  . 

.3,000 

900 

Iowa  State  College    . 

.1,600 

512 

Yale  Univ 

.3,297 

900 

Penn.  State  College. 

.1,400 

460 

Cornell  Univ 

.4,000 

810 

Princeton  Univ 

.1,400 

524 

Miss.  Agricul.  College 

.     956 

430 

Univ.  of  Wis 

.2,800 

650 

Clemson  Agricul 

.     651 

338 

Stanford  Univ 

.1,740 

306 

Columbia  Univ 

.  2,000 

280 

Bible- 

Total 

study 

Attend- 

Enrol- 

ance 

ment 

Georgia  Sch.  Tech. . . 

.    593 

356 

Dartmouth  College . . . 

.1,112 

200 

Will.  Jewell  College  . . 

.    509 

208 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy . 

.     774 

350 

U.  S.  Mil.  Academy. . 

.    413 

220 

Syracuse  Univ 

.1,625 

360 

Lafayette  College  .... 

.     464 

162 

Northwestern  College 

.    220 

147 

Emory  &  Henry  Coll. 

.    232 

166 

Keystone  State  Nor.  Sc.  300 

105 

Univ.  of  Virginia.  .  .  . 

.    800 

200 

Lawrenceville  School . 

.     392 

107 

Furthermore,  this  movement  appears  to  be  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  brightest  and  ablest  undergraduates,  and  to  have 
reached  "  students  of  all  classes  of  opinion,  of  all  races,  of  all 
vocations. "  Facts  and  figures  recently  secured  from  the  student 
constituency  of  this  country  and  Canada  show  among  college 
Bible  students  a  large  proportion  of  men  active  in  college 
life,  including: 

1,522  members  of  'varsity  football  teams. 
1,454  members  of  college  glee  clubs. 

653  editors  of  college  papers. 
1,402  members  of  'varsity  baseball  teams. 

755  class  presidents. 

983  prize  and  scholarship  men. 

712  members  of  'varsity  basketball  teams. 
92  members  of  'varsity  crews. 
1,053  members  of  'varsity  track  teams. 

"  The  sweep  of  this  great  awakening  "  is  further  indicated  by 
these  returns : 

28,562  men  reported  by  490  institutions  as  having  attended 
Bible  classes  for  two  months,  or  more. 

9,089  men  following  habits  of  daily  Bible-study  in  338  insti- 
tutions. 

6,156  non-Christian  men  were  reported  in  Bible  classes  in 
302  institutions. 

5,061  fraternity  men  were  reported  in  120  institutions. 

2,308  students  were  used  to  lead  Bible  groups  in  306  insti- 
tutions. 

2,272  of  these  leaders  were  in  attendance'at  305  normal  classes 
in  139  institutions. 

800  faculty  men  cooperated  in  the  Bible-study  work  in  295 
institutions. 
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1,252  men  were  led  into  the  Christiin  life  through  Bible 
classes  in  101  institutions. 

33,657  student  Bible-study  text-books  were  purchased. 

185  Bible-study  reference  libraries  were  available  in  142  in- 
stitutions. 

With  the  Sunday-school  "  also  recasting  its  methods  and  re- 
vising its  appeals  to  all  classes,"  and  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  adults,  the  next  thing,  according  to  this  writer,  is  to 
unite  the  two  great  movements : 

"  The  college  man  is  interested  in  the  Bible  in  the  college, 
and  he  is  securing  invaluable  training  as  a  teacher  and  organ- 
izer. What  is  he  to  do  in  the  Church  both 
during  his  college  days  and  after  gradua- 
tion ?  The  pastor  and  the  Christian  Sun- 
day-school worker  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly enthusiastic  over  Bible  enterprises  in 
the  environment  of  the  Church.  Do  they 
feel  any  obligation  for  Bible-study  in  the 
preparatory  school  or  college  when  the 
Church  is  located  in  a  college  town  ?  Are 
they  thinking  and  planning  to  give  the 
students  of  the  college  a  definite  place  in 
Church  Bible  programs  ?  " 

Mr.  Cooper  goes  on  to  suggest  five  ways 
by  which  such  indispensable  cooperation 
may  be  accomplished.    To  summarize  them : 

First:  A  cooperating  committee  consist- 
ing of  six  or  eight  members  in  a  college 
town,  including  several  leading  pastors, 
Sunday-school  superintendents,  faculty  men, 
student  leaders  of  the  college  Bible  move- 
ment, and  the  general  secretary  of  the  col- 
lege Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Second  :  Enlistment  of  college  graduates 
in  Church    Bible-study  in  our  large  cities. 

Third  :  Training-classes  in  college  taught 
by  ministers  and  leading  laymen  who  are 
college  graduates. 

Fourth:  Faculty  men  teaching  Bible- 
classes  and  training-classes  in  the  Church. 

Fifth  :  Appointment  of  pastors  and  Sunday-school  superinten- 
dents who  can  interest  college  people. 

The  last  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  for  "  in  the 
final  analysis  cooperative  success  is  personal  success."  Quoting 
further : 

"  Some  pastors  and  some  superintendents  never  get  the  co- 
operation of  college  men  or  faculty  men  because  their  type 
does  not  attract  the  academic  constituency.  This  may  be  the 
fault  of  the  college  community  equally  with  the  church  com- 
munity. However,  it  is  one  of  the  most  stubborn  and  apparent 
facts  in  the  way  of  this  successful  Bible  cooperation  in  many 
sections  of  the  world.  You  can  get  the  college  man's  respect 
at  long  range,  but  you  will  seldom  get  his  active,  glad  service 
in  a  college  church  whose  pastor  and  type  of  workers  are  utterly 
unlike  his  type  in  their  attitude  of  mind  and  methods  of  work. 
Sympathetic  and  intelligent  appreciation  and  breadth  of  view 
must  be  added  to  depth  of  conviction  on  both  sides  if  we  are  to 
secure  such  union  of  education  and  religion  as  the  Bible  needs 
in  our  time.  I  realize  that  we  are  near  the  heart  of  our  diffi- 
culty here,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  for  church  councils  and 
synods  and  local  parishes.  It  is  a  question  which  is  lifted  out 
of  triteness  and  ineptitude  because  of  its  transcendent  impor- 
tance. The  student  pastor  in  the  college  community  has  not 
solved  it,  tho,  in  some  cases,  he  has  helped  greatly.  The  pas- 
tor himself — his  kind,  his  example,  his  temper,  his  ability — 
yes,  the  spirit  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  in  a  given  community, 
these  are  the  facts  which  concern  first  and  chiefly  the  college 
man,  the  Church,  and  the  Bible." 

Both  "  the  dynamic  and  the  technical  branches  of  Bible  propa- 
ganda" are  advanced,  says  this  writer,  in  the  fifty  Bible  Insti- 
tutes being  held  by  students  during  the  present  college  year 
for  the  purpose  of  training  student  Bible  teachers  and  pro- 
moting interest  in  the  movement.  These  institutes  usually 
extend  over  three  days,  and  meetings  of  various  groups  of 
students  and  townspeople  are  held,  in  addition  to  the  large 
public  assemblies. 


WHERE  THE  PARABLES  HAVE  NO  POINT 


I 


CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER, 

Who  replies  to  critics  of  college  life  by 
telling  of  the  thousands  of  students  who 
are  studying  the  Bible. 


MAGINE  preaching  three  times  a  week  to  hearers  who  live 
in  a  land  of  six  months'  day  and  six  months'  night,  in  a 
treeless,  ice  covered  waste,  and  using  a  Bible  whose  reve- 
lation of  spiritual  truth  comes  largely  in  the  imagery  of  a  pas- 
toral, agricultural,  semi-tropical  country.  Truly,  "  much  of  a 
Palestine  Bible  is  useless  "  in  a  pastorate  among  the  Eskimos 
of  North  Alaska,  says  J.  Frank  Cross  in  The  Congregationalist 
and  Christian  World  (Boston).  "The  parables  of  the  sower, 
tdres,  sheepfold,  widow's  mite,  prodigal 
son,  barren  fig-tree,  vine  and  branches,  in 
fact  all  the  parables  except  the  lost  piece 
of  silver  and  the  net  and  fishes  are  impossi- 
ble." The  inconvenience  of  this  Mr.  Cross 
did  not  fully  appreciate  at  first : 

"  But  later  it  broke  in  upon  me.  After 
two  weeks  with  the  reindeer,  and  two  days 
driven  home  behind  a  reindeer  whose  action 
and  gait  would  exasperate  a  saint  and  spoil 
the  temper  of  an  angel ;  cold,  tired,  frost- 
bitten, late  on  Saturday  night  I  came  back 
to  my  lonesome  home. 

"  Sunday  was  at  hand  before  the  [luxury 
of  a  bed,  after  sixteen  days  in  a  '  poke 
sack,'  was  hardly  touched.  I  ransacked 
my  brain  '  barrel  '  for  a  sermon,  thought 
out  on  my  long  drives  in  Dakota  for  my 
Indian  congregations.  Naturally  that  auto- 
matic text,  the  refuge  of  many  a  weary, 
overworked,  or  lazy  preacher,  the  first 
Psalm,  came  into  my  head,  or  out  of  it.  It 
always  worked  in  Dakota,  where  every 
stream  has  a  fringe  of  trees.  I  said,  'Aha, 
habes. ' 

"  The  first  two  verses  went  all  right,  tho 
'  blest '  is  hard  to  translate.  My  interpreter 
could  handle  them.  But  the  third  verse, 
'He  shall  be  like  a  tree.'  Two  hundred 
miles  and  more  to  a  tree !  Few  of  the  people  had  ever  been 
there  or  seen  one.  Their  wood  is  driftwood,  water-logged, 
branchless.  I  saw  that  for  them  the  man  would  be  too  lonely. 
Next  I  thought  of  the  Shepherd  Psalm  !  But  it  was  no  help  to 
us  in  the  North!  The  twenty-third  proposition  of  geometry 
would  convey  as  much  spiritual  truth  to  a  people  whose  only 
domestic  animal  is  a  dog,  and  the  dog  socially  and  economically 
is  not  a  dog,  but  a  horse,  and  what  dog  is  in  him  is  so  recently 
descended  from  a  wolf  that  his  howl  is  the  wolf's,  and  his 
ferocity  not  yet  gone.  '  Cave  Canem  '  is  a  good  text  and  a  club 
a  good  way  of  applying  it,  so  I  did  not  use  a  Psalm  that 
day." 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  Eskimos  can  not  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  such  words  as  "  growth,"  "  development,"  "  fruit." 
The  one  form  in  which  they  are  acquainted  with  fruit  is  dried 
apples,  we  are  told  : 

"  Now  having  no  fruit  to  which  to  liken  apples  they  use  the 
word  '  appik, '  transferring  to  the  root  an  Eskimo  ending.  So 
imagine  my  surprize  to  hear  my  interpreter  giving  some  such 
text  as  this :  '  Every  log  that  bringeth  not  up  "  appik  "  is  cut  up 
and  used  for  firewood.'  I  have  always  hoped  that  the  para- 
phrase the  congregation  made  was  '  Every  trader  who  gives  us 
wormy,  seedy,  unpared  dried  apples  will  be  cast  into  the  fire.' 
But  I  shall  never  be  quite  sure  what  they  did  get  from  the 
text. 

"  If  Paul  had  stuck  to  his  trade  for  his  imager>-  he  would 
have  been  of  great  help  to  Indians  and  Eskimos.  But  he  used 
'  sow  and  reap,'  and  not  '  sew  and  rip'  for  figures 

"  Of  law,  government,  kings,  armies,  they  have  no  ideas, 
and  so  need  no  words,  and  can  reflect  no  thoughts.  To  know 
how  to  preach  to  them  you  have  to  know  what  is  not  in  them, 
and  not  liken  one  thing  to  something  of  which  they  have  no 
like.  My  nearest  neighbor  had  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of 
fine  furs,  ail  deposited  in  a  '  cache  '  out  of  doors  covered  with 
walrus  skin  and  only  tied  down  with  rope.  I  wanted  to  preach 
on,  '  Where  thieves  break  through  and  steal,'  or  some  kindred 
text.     I  tried  it  on  my  interpreter  first.     I  said,  '  Wliat  would 
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your  uncle  do  if  some  one  came  and  took  twenty-five  of  his 
finest  fox  skins  ?  ' 

",He  replied,  '  No  one  can  do  that.'  But  I  said:  '  They  are 
not  locked  up.  Any  one  can  untie  the  ropes  and  get  them. ' 
He  replied  agrain,  '  No  one  do  that.'  I  said,  '  If  some  did  it, 
what  would  your  uncle  do  ?  '  He  thought  a  long  time  and  said, 
'  I  don't  think  any  one  ever  can  do  that.'  (He  meant  '  dare  ' 
for  '  can.')  How  would  you  try  to  pi-each  the  idea  of  law  or 
justice  to  a  people  who  can  not  conceive  a,  concrete  case  of 
theft  ? "  ■      . 

Yet  the  Bible  is  not  without  its  imagery  for  the  men  of  the- 
Arctic,  declares  Mr.  Cross.  There  are  mountains,  and  the 
tundra  where  the  "  grass  withereth  and  t'he  flower  fadeth. " 
There  are  the  "monsters  of  the  deep,"  the  winds,  the  sands 
and  rocks,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  And  the  New  Testament 
has  its  familiar  scenes  for.these  hard-working  toilers  on  the  sea. 
The  writer  once  reproved  his  successor  for  going  over  in  one 
sermon  the  entire  story  of  the  great  draft  of  fishes  in  John  21, 
1-14. 

"  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  you  used  up  and  gave  away  at  one  meeting 
153  fish.  What  are  you  going  to  do  next  time  ?  Why,  man,  I 
have  been  using  those  fish  for  three  years,  a  few  at  a  time,  to 
make  them  hold  out !  ' 

"  He  did  not  see  the  point  for  about  three  months,  and  by  , 
that  time  he  had  preached  himself  out  of  texts,   topics,   and 
theology. " 


MODERNISM   AGAIN    TROUBLING 
GERMANY 

THE  MODERNIST  controversy  in  Germany  is  again  an 
issue  of  great  moment,  having  made  its  appearance  in 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet.  A  decree  re- 
cently issued  from  Pius  X.  required,  we  are  told,  that  all  Ger- 
man Catholics  who  are  at  the  same  time  university  professors 
and  parish  priests  shall  take  the  anti-Modernist  oath.  It  had 
hitherto  been  supposed,  it  seems,  that  priests  who  are  pro- 
fessors in  universities  or  teachers  in  other  State  institutions 
would  be  excused  from  taking  this  oath.  And  an  exemption 
does,  indeed,  apply  to  priests  who  are  professors  exclusively ; 
but  nearly  all  of  these  professors  are  also  preachers  and  con- 
fessors in  the  dioceses  where  they  live,  or  are  members  of  ec- 
clesiastical bodies  of  some  sort.  Besides,  the  Vatican  makes 
it  plain  that  it  does  not  look  with  favor  on  those  professors  who 
take  advantage  of  the  exemption.  In  his  letter  to  Cardinal 
Fischer  the  Pope  admits  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  sus- 
pect the  orthodoxy  of  those  taking  such  advantage,  but  "  as 
suredly  they  show  a  lamentable  dependence  upon  the  opinions 
of  men,  in  that  they  do  cowardly  homage  to  the  authority  of 
those  who,  not  out  of  conviction,  but  out  of  hatred  for  the 
Catholic  religion,  proclaim  that  the  oath  offends  against  the 
dignity  of  human  reason  and  checks  progress  in  the  sciences." 
The  London  Times  thinks  that  "  the  Protestant  feeling  of  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  the  historical  sense  of  German  scholarship," 
are  in  these  words  grievously  affronted ;  and  adds  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  letter  "  has  appreciably  darkened 
the  prospects  of  religious  peace."  The  Morning  Post  (London), 
through  its  Berlin  correspondent,  declares  that  Chancellor  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  admitted  in  the  Prussian  Diet  that  "pro- 
found emotion  had  been  aroused  in  Germany  by  the  decrees 
recently  issued  by  the  Vatican. "    Further : 

"  He  pointed  out  that  the  State  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
religious  affairs  of  the  people,  but  that  when  subscription  to 
or  refusal  to  subscribe  to,  an  oath  affected  the  position  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman-Catholic  faculties  at  the  universities  or  of 
Roman-Catholic  teachers  in  the  State  schools,  the  State  must 
defend  itself. 

"  He  said  that  if  the  Vatican  had  informed  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment beforehand  of  its  intention  to  issue  these  decrees,  at- 
tention could  have  been  drawn  to  the  consequent  danger  of  such 
action  and  the  present  conflicts  might  have  been  averted.     See- 


ing that  the  Vatican  did  not  adopt  such  a  plan  it  must,  added 
Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  now  take  full  responsibility  for 
the  effect  produced  by  the  decrees  in  Germany. 
•  "In  respect  of  counter-measures  the  Minister-President  de- 
clined to  consider  the  suggestion  that  the  Roman-Catholic  facul- 
ties at  the  universities  should  be  dissolved,  but  he  exprest  a 
decided  opinion  that  the  Roman-Catholic  clergy  and  teachers 
who  had  given  instruction  in  State  schools  as  teachers  of  Ger- 
man and  of  history — hitherto  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Govern- 
ment—could not  do  this  after  they  had  subscribed  to  the  anti- 
Modernist  oath. 

"The  decision  implied  in  this  statement  is  of  far-reaching 
importance,  for  it  affects  also  the  appointment  of  district  in- 
spectors of  schools,  and  the  threat  to  carry  it  into  force  may 
suffice.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  speech  of  the  Minister-President 
was  an  emphatic  exhortation  and  warning  to  the  Vatican,  and 
an  intimation  that  Prussia  has  decided  to  stand  her  ground  and 
to  fight  to  maintain  it  if  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  Vatican." 

In  its  editorial  column  the  London  Times  gives  some  other 
aspects  of  the  speech  of  the  Minister-President : 

"  His  attitude  was  firm  but  conciliatory.  Nobody  in  Prussia 
or  in  Germany,  he  said,  was  thirsting  for  a  Kulturkampf. 
Both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  desired  peace  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  modus  vivendi.  But  he  could  not  think 
that  all  the  recent  measures  of  the  Curia  had  been  founded  on 
adequate  knowledge  and  due  consideration  for  the  situation  in 
Prussia  and  in  Germany.  The  Pope  had  repeatedly  assured  the 
German  Government  that  he  earnestly  desired  the  maintenance 
of  peaceful  relations  between  Church  and  State.  But  his  de- 
sire was  frustrated  '  when  there  are  promulgations  like  the 
Borromeo  Encyclical  or  decrees  like  the  recent  decrees  which 
may  find  a  foundation  in  other  countries  but  in  Germany  give 
grave  offense.'  As  to  the  situation  created  by  the  exaction  of 
the  oath,  the  Government  would  deal  with  it  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, taking  care  that  the  rights  of  the  State  were  re- 
spected, but  not  unduly  interfering  with  those  who  had  taken 
it,  so  long  as  they  gave  no  offense  and  were  not  engaged  in 
teaching  subjects  such  as  the  German  language  and  history, 
for  example,  which  could  not  be  entrusted  to  those  who  had 
bound  themselves  by  it.  Finally,  as  regards  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations of  Germany  with  the  Vatican,  the  suppression  of  which 
had  been  recommended  in  the  debate,  Herr  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  said,  with  significant  emphasis,  that  '  at  the  present 
moment'  it  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  the  State  to  take 
the  course  suggested  ;  but  he  intimated  plainly  that  reciprocity 
was  essential,  and  that  latterly  it  had  not  been  obtained.  He 
also  emphatically  denied  that  the  Government  had  been  ham- 
pered by  any  consideration  for  the  political  position  of  the 
Center  party,  tho  as  that  party  is  in  many  ways  and  for  many 
purposes  the  dominant  factor  in  the  Reichstag,  it  is  obvious 
that  his  policy  must  in  some  measure  be  affected  by  its  influ- 
ence. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  broad  effect  of  the  speech  must, 
we  take  it,  be  to  warn  the  Vatican  in  firm  but  courteous  terms 
that  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  Germany  are  not  without 
their  limits." 


TOO  MANY  CHURCH-MEMBERS— To  make  a  good  showing 
in  numerical  strength  is  a  mistaken  ambition  of  many  churches 
and  pastors,  thinks  the  Baptist  Standard  (Chicago).  "With 
rejoicing  whenever  the  Church  statistics  for  the  year  show  a 
large  numerical  growth,  and  lamentation  whenever  it  ic  found 
that  they  show  a  net  loss,"  the  editor  of  this  journal  observes, 
"  it  does  seem  somewhat  foolish  to  suggest  that  possibly  we 
already  have  more  church-members  than  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God."    Yet— 

"  We  do  affirm  with  all  frankness  that  we  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  getting  people  into  the  Church  when  compared 
with  the  stress  laid  upon  the  momentous  task  of  securing 
Christian  living  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  already  within 
the  Church.  We  need  to  realize  that  the  policy  of  laissez  faire 
which  we  so  generally  follow  in  regard  to  those  who  are  church 
members  is  radically  wrong.  We  need  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  great  work  of  bringing  the  life  of  our  church-members  up 
to  a  much  higher  level.  We  need  to  recognize  clearly  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  so  much  need  more  members  as  we  do  better 
ones ;  that  if  the  Church  is  to  have  power  over  the  world  to 
win  it  for  God,  it  must  be  through  the  high  qualities  of  Christian 
character  exemplified,  rather  than  by  mere  show  of  numbers." 


Adam,  Evelyn.  Behind  the  Scn^ens  in  Japan. 
277  pp.     New  Yorlt:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1910. 

Japan  is  a  country  of  fascination,  and  any 
good  book  dealing  with  tiie  Japanese  is 
always  attractive.  This  one  of  Miss  Adam's 
is  somewhat  unusual  because  it  does  not 
praise  extravagantly,  but  rather  sliows  up 
the  foibles  of  "our  little  brown  allies,"  re- 
lating the  intimate  characteristics  of  the 
race,  and  showing  liow  they  have  gained  the 
criticism  of  "unreliable."  "The  Japanese 
always  have  two  reasons  for  their  ofhcial 
actions:  one  they  display  in  the  shop-window 
for  passers-by  to  admire,  and  the  other  they 
drop  down  the  well  where  'I'ruth  lies."  The 
story  is  told  with  the  authority  of  a  per- 
sonal experience,  as  Miss  Adam  is  an  Eng- 
lishwoman who  has  taught  in  Japanese 
schools,  and  while  she  dwells  quite  frankly 
on  the  nation's  weak  points,  she  acknowl- 
edges the  fascination  that  old  Japan  has  for 
her  and  all  travelers.  Here  is  a  typical  Japan- 
ese maxim — "Spare  no  expense  in  adver- 
tising success  and  bury  failures  quietly  in 
the  garden.  Above  all,  no  coroner  and  no 
autopsy."  The  author  passes  quickly  and 
cleverly  from  one  subject  to  another:  Japan's 
mimicry  of  other  nations;  her  simple  'pleas- 
ures; her  Dorobo  or  burglar  and  the  insuffi- 
cient police;  her  art  of  making  excuses.  With 
frequent  change  of  subject,  the  book  never 
appears  disjointed  and  is  never  dull. 

Adams,  Andy.  Wells  Brothers — The  Young 
{^attle  Kings.  Illustrated.  12mo.  pp.  3.56.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1.20  net. 

Alexander,  Louis  C.  The  Autobiography  of 
Shakespeare — A  Fragment.  8vo,  pp.  176.  New 
York:    Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

Baldwin,  James  and  Mary.  The  Last  Word. 
Being  an  Announcement  of  the  Ultimate  General- 
ization of  Science  and  A  Solution  of  Popular  Prob- 
lems in  Religion  and  Philosophy.  12mo,  pp.  105. 
New  York:  Broadway  Publishing  Co.,  835  Broad- 
way.    $1. 

Beebie,    Harold.      Souls    in    Action.      In    the 

(Crucible  of  the  New  Life.  Expanding  the  Narra- 
tive of  Twice-Born  Men.  12mo,  pp.  310.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.    $1.25  net. 

Bennett,  Arnold.  D^nry  the  Audacious.  350 
pp.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.  1911. 
81.35  net 

Edward  Henry  was  the  only  son  of  a 
widow — "an  incomparable  washer  of  flan- 
nel" in  Five  Towns.  By  calling  him 
Denry  she  saved  much  valuable  time  in  the 


course!  of  a  day.  His  nerve  and  audacity 
often  brought  results  which  were  as  much 
of  a  surprize  to  him  as  to  others;  but  he  had 
the  cleverness  to  look  "wise,"  and  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  a  great  "card." 
Denrys  success  was  as  great  as  his  nerve, 
and  he  had  a  fascinating  way  of  making 
even  the  simplest  circumstance  contribute 
to  his  wealth  and  reputation.  The  book  is 
decidedly  original  and  cleverly  constructed, 
maintaining  its  interest  by  its  very  novelty. 
Th(?  author  occasionally  gets  his  hero  into 
difiiculti(!S  from  which  there  seems  no  es- 
cape, but  Denry  is  always  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  turns  his  apparent  defeats  into 
complete  victories.  The  way  in  which 
Denry  circumvents  liis  mother's  determina- 
tion to  remain  in  the  old  house  is  delicious, 
and  so  is  the  way  in  which  he  gets  his  wife. 
There  are  no  dull  moments  in  the  book, 
only  laughs  and  good,  cheery  episodes. 

Bigelow,  Melville  M.  A  False  Equation — The 
Problem  of  the  Great  Trust.  12mo,  pp.  251. 
Bo.ston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co.    SI. 50  net. 

Bone.  Davirl  W.  The  Brassbounder.  Illustrated. 
12nio,  pp.  293.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$1.25  net. 

Brown.  Frederick  Walworth.  Pan  McLean's 
Adventures.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  311.  New 
York:    Baker  &  Taylor  Co     $1.25. 

Buchanan,  James,  The  Works  of.  Comprising 
his  Speeches,  State  Papers,  aid  Private  Corre- 
spondence. Collected  and  Edited  by  John  Bassett 
Moore.  Volume  XIL  Biographical.  Frontispiece. 
8vo,  pp.  xvili-477.  Philadelphia:  J.  1',.  Lippmcott 
Co. 

Butler,  Lsabel.  Tales  from  the  Old  French. 
12mo,  pp.  265.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$1.25. 

The  work  before  us  fills  a  long-felt  want, 
for  while  many  separate  tales  of  medieval 
France  have  been  translated  into  English, 
or  their  motif  used  by  English  writers,  no 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  give 
specimens  of  the  different  classes  of  French 
stories  belonging  to  the  period  referred  to. 
In  these  classes  French  contes  are  divided 
under  three  main  heads,  namely,  L«i.s,  Fab- 
liaux, and  Conies  devots  et  didacliques.  Isabel 
Butler  has  given  us  charming  specimens  of 
these  three  species.  Some  of  them,  at  least 
three,  have  been  translated  before,  but 
never  so  well.  Leigh  Hunt  took  the  plot  of 
Le  Voir  Lnlcfroi  ("The  Gray  Palfrey")  for 


his  poem  "The  Palfrey,"  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  so  conventional,  even  artificial, 
an  eighteenth-century  poet  as  Parnell  should 
have  chosen  one  of  the.se  contes  devots  et 
difluctiques  as  the  basis  of  his  clever  apolog 
"The  Hermit."  The  age  of  chivalry  was 
not  over  when  these  stories  of  love,  devo- 
tion, and  charming  superstition  were  written, 
recited,  or  sung,  and  perhaps  a  study  of  them 
will  contribute  an  element  to  twentieth-cen- 
tury thought  and  sentiment,  which  is  much 
to  be  desiderated.  We  congratulate  the 
author  on  the  grace  and  ease  with  which  .she 
impresses  the  reader  with  the  antique 
naivctd  of  the  original. 

Commission  on  Country  Life,  Report  of  the. 
Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  250.  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.  75 
cents  net. 

The  Commission  on  Country  Life  was 
one  of  the  last  movements  for  general  wel- 
fare made  by  President  Roo.sevelt.  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey  was  its  chairman,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1908  the  Commission  traveled 
throughout  the  western  half  of  the  countrj', 
holding  meetings  and  interviewing  farmers. 
We  are  told  that :  "A  brief  report  was  printed 
by  Congress  for  its  use,  but  it  has  not  been 
available  for  popular  distribution.  The 
call  for  the  report  has  been  wide-spread, 
and  it  is  now  published  in  book  form  to  meet 
this  demand  and  to  aid  in  putting  the  work 
of  the  Commission  widely  before  the  pubhc. 
The  purpose  of  the  Commi-ssion  was  to  deter- 
mine the  present  status  of  country'  life  in  the 
United  States,  to  point  out  its  main  defi- 
ciencies, and  to  suggest  lines  of  action  and  in- 
quiry. It  could  not  make  scientific  investi- 
gations on  its  own  account,  but  it  proposed 
a  number  of  investigations  that  should  be 
made  by  Congress,  States,  and  other  agencies. 
It  looked  on  the  question  not  from  the  view- 
point of  technical  farming,  but  as  to  means 
whereby  country  life  may  be  redirected,  to 
the  end  that  a  better  rural  civilization  may 
be  developed.  It  was  the  first  inquiry  of 
the  kind,  and  wholly  aside  from  its  content 
the  report  must  necessarily  form  one  of  the 
starting-points  for  forthcoming  rural  progress 
along  economic,  social,  educational,  and 
religious  lines." 

Except  that   ex-President   Roosevelt   has 
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written  a  short  introduction,  no  comments 
are  made  upon  the  documents,  which  in- 
clude, beside  the  original  report  to  Congress, 
only  the  President's  letters  inviting  the  Com- 
missioners to  serve,  and  sketching  the  direc- 
tion he  desired  their  investigation  to  take. 
But  every  thoughtful  person,  whether  a 
farmer  or  not,  will  find  all  the  matter  of  living 
interest,  and  weighty  with  suggestions  for  a 
kind  of  betterment  for  which  every  lover  of 
his  country  should  be  hoping  and  working. 

Conyers,  Dorothea.  Two  Impostors,  and 
Tinker.  12mo,  pp.  343.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button 
&  Co.    SI. 25  net. 

Cooke.  Grace  MacGowan.  The  Doings  of  the 
Dollivers.  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Doll 
Family.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  173.  New  York; 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.    SI  net. 

Cutten,  George  Barton.  Three  Thousand  Years 
of  Mental  Healing.  Cloth.  8vo,  pp.  318.  Illustra- 
ted. New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50  net. 

A  book  of  timely  and  very  curious  interest, 
tracing  the  historical  development  of  the 
idea  and  phenomena  of  "mental  healing" 
since  the  practise  emerged  from  the  vague 
diabolism  of  primitive  savagery.  In  this 
term  Dr.  Cutten  includes  "any  cures  which 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  effect  of  the 
mind  over  the  body,  regardless  of  whether 
the  power  back  of  the  cure  is  supposed  to  be 
deity,  demons,  other  human  beings,  or  the 
individual  mind  of  the  patient."  Hence  we 
find  that  after  an  explanatory,  historical 
introduction,  the  facts  of  the  subject  are 
grouped  under  such  chapter-headings  as 
Relics  and  Shrines,  Healers,  Talismans, 
Charms,  Royal  Touch,  Mesmer  and  After, 
etc.,  concluding  with  an  account  of  certain 
healers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  whom 
there  had  been  surprizingly  many  in  advance 
of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  Alexander  Dowie. 

Dr.  Cutten  thinks  the  faith-cure  notion, 
with  all  the  extravagances  with  which  its 
simple  philosophy  and  practise  in  its  best 
form  have  been  loaded,  would  ,never  have 
survived  so  long  if  people  generally  had  been 
aware  that  it  was  as  old  as  civilization — 
far  older,  in  fact,  for  it  is  the  essence  of 
shamanism,  the  sorcery  of  barbarism.     Re- 


the  mind.  No  intelligent  person  would  deny 
that,  he  thinks;  but  any  successful  healing 
that  is  mental  is  by  overcoming  some  de- 
rangement of  the  system  due  to  worry, 
gloom,  etc.,  and  is  simply  a  restoration  to  the 
normal  in  both  mind  and  body.  But  there 
is  nothing  extraordinary  about  this. 


FRANK    E.  WALLIS, 

Author  of  "How  to  Know  Architecture." 

The  whole  book  is  excellent  in  spirit,  and 
extremely  interesting  and  enlightening. 

Dickinson,  Edward.  The  Education  of  a  Music 
Lover.  A  Book  for  Those  who  Study  or  Teach  the 
Art  of  Listening.  12mo,  pp.  293.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50  net. 

Kastman,  Charles  Alexander.  The  Soul  of  the 
Indian.  12mo.  pp.  200.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $1  net. 


Eckardt,  H.  M.  P.  A  Rational  Banking  System 
A  Comprehensive  Study  of  the  Advantages  of  the 
Branch  Bank  System.  12mo,  pp.  328.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.    $1.50  net. 

Emerson,  Harrington.  Efficiency  as  a  Basis  for 
Operation  and  Wages.  12mo,  pp.  244.  New  York: 
Engineering  Magazine. 

Eppens,  Edward  H.  The  Dilemma  of  the- 
Modern  Christian.  How  Much  Can  He  Accept  of 
Traditional  Christianity?  12mo,  pp.  181.  Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.    $1.20  net. 

Fisher,  Irving.  Assisted  by  Harry  G.  Brown. 
The  Purchasing  Power  of  Money.  Its  Determina- 
tion and  Relation  to  Credit,  Interest  and  Crises. 
8vo,  pp.  505.  New  York:  MacmiUan  Co.  $3. 
net. 

Fitch,  John  A.  The  Steel  Workers.  Cloth.  8vo, 
380  pp.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Charities  Pub- 
lication Committee.    $1.50. 

Bylnston,  Margaret  F.  Homestead.  The 
Households  of  a  Mill  Town.  Cloth,  8vo,  292  pp. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  Charities  Publication! 
Committee.     $1.50  net. 

The  Pittsburg  Survey,  operating  under 
the  care  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  is 
presenting  to  sociologists  and  philanthro- 
pists an  extraordinarily  valuable  mass  of 
facts  upon  which  to  base  measures  for  better- 
ment. The  present  volumes  are  two  of  the  six 
in  which  its  findings  are  published.  They  are 
devoted  wholly  to  that  suburb  of  Pittsburg,. 
Homestead,  which  is  one  of  the  foremost  mill 
towns  in  the  country,  and  precisely  typical 
of  a  large  class  of  commimities.  Miss  Bying- 
ton  brought  to  the  task  excellent  training 
and  made  her  studies  after  the  most  approved 
methods.  The  formal,  statistical  results  are 
given  in  the  appendices.  The  body  of  the 
work  is  a  straightforward  and  extremely 
readable  account  of  the  home  life  of  a  great 
mill  town,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
prosperity  and  constant  growth.  Have  the 
town,  and  the  individual  families  of  the 
workmen  who  constitute  the  great  majority 
of  its  citizens,  kept  pace  with  the  advance- 
ment in  the  science  of  steel  manufacture  and. 
the  increase  in  wealth  of  the  factory-owTiers? 
That  was  the  question  constantly  before  the 
inquirer's  mind,  and  which  she  has  sought 
to  answer.  A  brief  notice  hke  this  can  not 
begin  to  describe  the  minute,  patient  investi- 
gation revealed,  or  the  wealth  of  "human 
interest,"   as  well  as   of  sociological  mate- 


The  author  of  this  httle  book  is  a  full- 
blooded    Sioux    Indian.     He    dedicates    the 

ligion  and  the  heahng  art  have  ever  been   book  to  his  wife,  a  New  England  woman  who  rial  accvunulated.     It  is  a  book  legislators, 

closely  allied.     The  magician,  or  priest,  and   was     formerly     widely     known     as    Elaine  ministers,   editors,  and  story-writers  should 

the  physician  were  united  in  one  person  in   Goodale.     As  a  psychological  study  written  ponder  before  they  preach  to,  or  write  at  or 

the  early  stages  of  civilization,  as  they  yet   by  a  physician  and  lover  of  his  people,  the  about,    the   wage-earners   and   their   wives^ 

are    among    primitive    peoples.     The    ad-    work  is  a  valuable  and  genuine  contribution  from  apprentices  to  superintendents, 

vance  of  learning  was  beginning  to  free  medi-   to  ethnological  lore.     It  is  scientific  and  free  Similar  importance  attaches  to  Mr.  Fitch's 

cine  from  bondage  to  superstition  when  the   from  the  blinding  influence  of  romance.     The  book  in  the  same  series,  altho  his  inquiry  is 

healing-acts    performed    by    Jesus    involved   chapters    entitled    "The    Great    Mystery,"  in   a   somewhat   different   direction.     While 

Christianity  in  the  thesis,  andthus  the  sane-   "The    Family    Leader,"    "Barbarism    and  Miss  Byington  studied  the  mill-workers  in 

tion  of  a  new  and  beautiful  religion  was  given   Symbolic    Worship,"     are    especially    able,  their  relation  to  society  outside  their  shops,. 


to  a  rehc  of  demonism. 

After  one  reads  of  the  amazing 
credulity  with  which  the  world 
has  submitted  its  unfortunates  to 
magical  curative  influences,  from 
astrology  and  exorcism  to  saints' 
bones,  a  king's  touch,  mandrakes 
and  abr.acadabra  charms,  dowTi 
to  magnetism,  one  need  not  ex- 
pect from  the  author  much  re- 
spect for  the  latest  manifestation 
of  this  old-new  "art" — Christian 
Science.  Examined  in  this  fash- 
ion. Dr.  Cutten  finds  that  it  falls 
into  line  with  the  rest,  neither 
worse  nor  much  better  than  a 
great  many  cults  that  have  gone 
before.  "The  history  of  the 
founder  of  Christian  Science"  he 
regards  as  "its  best  raison  d'etre, 
especially  from  a  psychological 
standpoint." 

Dr.  Cutten,  however,  is  far 
from  denying  that  no  harmful  or 
beneficial  effect  may  be  received 
by  the  body  from  the  attitude  of 


enthusiastic,  clear,  and  convincing. 


ROO.M    IN    THE    SCHUYLER    MANSION    AT   ALB.\XV. 


A  biU  before  the  legislature  of  New  York  provides  for  the  purchase 
and  care  of  this  house,  the  home  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  one  of 
Washington's  generals  during  the  Revolution.  The  room  shown  above 
is  the  one  in  which  Alexander  Hamilton  was  married  to  Schuyler's 
daughter. 


Mr.  Fitch  investigated  the  work-conditions 
of  the  men  themselves  at  their 
grim  labor.  The  result  is  a  mono- 
graph of  modern  steehnaking  in 
its  outward,  practical  aspect,  as 
the  workmen  meet  it — not  as  the 
chemist  or  metallurgist  or  in- 
ventor, or  even  the  manager  ap- 
proaches it.  The  'minute  de- 
scription of  the  great  mills,  their 
machinery  and  rules  of  manage- 
ment, and  the  metho'ds  by  which 
the  multiform  articles  of  steel  are 
forged  and  fashioned,  would  alone 
make  the  book  worth  having, 
especially  as  scores  of  photo- 
graphic illustrations  depict  the 
industrial  methods  described;  but 
this  is  only  the  backgrotmd  upon 
which  to  exhibit  the  human 
factor  without  which  all  the  rest 
would  instantly  cease  to  be. 

In     portraying     this      human 
factor  in  its   relation  on  the  one 
hand    to    the  industry,  and    on 
(Continued  on  page  634) 
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A  PART  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
WASHINGTON    FOR    SALE 

To   Settle   Estates 


If    you     have 
$500,  $1000  or 
more  you  can 
invest  herewith 
the  certainty 
that  this  prop- 
erty offers  an 
unusual  opportu- 
nity for  remarka 
gains.     Prompt  investors 
will  reap  the  greatest  harvest. 


Massachusett 
Avenue  Heights 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

144  acres  divided  into  rectangular  lots  (50  feet  wide  by  various  depths)  and  villa  sites  (}{  to  9  acres  each) 
now  offered  for  sale  at  50c  to  $1.50  per  square  foot.  This  property  has  an  elevation  of  348  feet  above 
the  center  of  Washington  overlooking  the  entire  city,  and  it  is  worth  at  least  57,000,000  today.  A  wood- 
land undulating  tract  with  beautiful  drives,  trees  and  home-sites;  flanked  by  great  National  Parks;  situated 
about  two  miles  from  the  White  House;  surrounded  by  the  mansions  and  estates  of  famous  men;  abut- 
ting the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  and  Park  and  the  National  Episcopal  Cathedral;  pierced  by  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  along  which  two  miles  of  millionaires'  residences  (hundred  million  value  now)  run, 
including  celebrated  Dupont  Circle,  and  Sheridan  Circle,  less  than  one-half  mile  away. 


-D 
10 
51 


Congress  has  recently  passed  a  law  permitting  this  unique  property  to  be  developed  on 
its  natural,  topographical  lines,  instead  of  the  usual  rectangular  system  that  prevails  elswhere 
in  Washington.  For  the  purpose  of  settling  the  estates  interested,  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company  and  Amos  H.  Plumb,  the  Trustees,  immediately  awirded  contracts  for  the 
expenditure  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for  macadam  roads,  bridle  paths,  granolithic 
side\valks,  sewers,  water  and  all  other  modem  utilities  and  placed  the  property  in  the  hands 
of  Thos.  J.  Fisher  &  Company  (Inc.)  with  instructions  to  market  it  at  prices  which  would- 
effect  au  early  sale.  The  homes  of  millionaires  are  built  along  Massachusetts  Avenue  right  up 
to  this  property,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residential  sections  of  the  Capital. 
Values  cannot  help  but  rise  from  the  moment  it  is  offered  for  sale. 

Send  for  the  "Story  of  the  Heights,"  a  Beautifully  Illustrated  Book  Fully 
Describing  the  Property — Its  Investment  and  Home  Building  Possibilities 

TCDMC      f\T!     The  terms  on  which  Massachusetts  Avenue  Heights  will  be  sold  are 

*-'^*-"^^     '-'*      more    favorable  than  have  ever  before  been  offered  for  this  class 

g\jt^\\l\/^j£,     o/'  property.   A  payment  of  only  1-4  cash  will  be  required,  balance 

payable  at  the  convenience  of  the  purchaser.    Deferred  payments 

to  bear  but  five  per  cent  interest. 

Maps,  illustrationa  and  full  details  will  be  forwarded  immediately    on   request. 
Correspondence  with  brokers  solicited.         ASK  YOUR  BANKER. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

THOS.  J.  FISHER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Sales  Agents,  Dept.  D,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SECURITY  &  TRUST  CO.  and  AMOS  H.  PLUMB,  Trustees  for  Massachusetts  Avenue  Heights,  Washington,  D.  C. 


List  of  Values 
Leading  up  to  Massachusetts 
Avenue  Heights  and  Into  it 

(See  Map) 
1— Lot  sold  in  1881  for   ?2.25  per  square  foot 

"    value     1911  10.00    "         " 

8—  "    value      1881  3  00    "  " 

"    value      lull  15.00    " 

3— Lot  sold  15  years  ago  2.25    "  " 

#10.00  per  square  foot  recently  refused 
4— Sold    in    1900   for    jfl.OO   per    square    foot 


6— 


1909  " 

5.50 

1900  " 
1910  " 

1..50 
5.00 

1900  " 
1910  " 

2.25 
6.15 

1905  •' 
1910  " 

1.15 
3.00 

1906  " 
1910  " 

.75 
2.50 

8- 


;f3.50  per  square  foot  recently  refused, 
9 — Ma5t8nchnRettA  Avenue  Heights 

Lots  now  50o  to  $1.50  per  square  foot. 
One  year  from  today  $ 1 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Lftkrart  Digest  when  \>  rltlntf  to  advertisers. 
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Sargent  Locks  are  secure. 

A  building  equipped  through- 
out with  these  locks  is  as  near 
proof  again^  dishone^  intrusion 
as  locks  can  make  it. 

Perfed  in  mechanism,  assem- 
bled with  exacft  precision  and 
finished  with  mo^  thorough 
workmanship,     they     work 


smoothly  and  surely  through 
long  years  of  service. 

There  are  Sargent  Locks  for 
every  purpose — Cylinder  Locks, 
Union  Locks,  Padlocks  in  all 
sizes.  For  the  sake  of  safety 
and  long  wear,  it  is  worth 
while  to  be  certain  of  getting 
the  Sargent  make. 


The   Ice   Cake  Shows 

the  principle  of  the  air  circulation  in  McCray  Refrigerators.      The 
cold  air  falls  from  the  ice  chamber  and,  as  it  gives  up  its  frigidity, 
sweeps  upward  through  the  food  compartment  until  over  the  ice 
again,  where,  as  it  becomes  cooled  and  condensed,  it  falls  and  re- 
peats the  process.    The  ice  being  melted  in  this  one-sided  fashion 
gives  graphic  proof  of  this  air  current. 

McCray  Refrigerators 

For  whatever  use  you  may  have  for  perfect 
refrigeration  there  is  a  McCray  model 
that  is  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satis- 
faction. A  descriptive  book  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  No.  A.  H.  Built-to-order  for 
Residences,  No.  87  Regular  Sizes  for 
Residences,  No.  48  for  Hotels,  Clubs  and 
Institutions,  No.  72  for  Florists,  No.  67 
for  Grocers,  No.  59  for  Meat  Markets. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 

296  Lake  Street 

I  Display  Rooms  and  A^pnoieft 


M\ 


JD 


li\ 


— TirriM 


Kendallville,  Ind. 

in  nil  rrlnripal  Cltlpi 


Sargent  Hardware  adds  to  the  beauty  of  a  dwelling,  makes  it  worth  more  to  you 
if  you  live  in  it.  and  increases  its  selling  value. 

Next  to  the  architeOlure  of  the  house  itself  the  hardware  on  the  front 
door  conveys  an  impression.  It  may  bespeak  good  tafle.  harmony, 
solid  worlh. 

Give  your  personal  attention  to  this  feature  when  you  build  or 
remodel  a  house. 

A  dwelling  equipped  Itiroughout  with  Sargent  Hardware  is  a  better 
house  to  hve  in.  Safe,  smooth-working  locks,  door  hinges  that 
wont  sag,  casement  adjuSers  that  won't  get  out  of  order,  latches 
that  always  latch.  This  kind  of  hardware  is  more  economical  in' 
the  long  run  and  gives  satisfadion  all  the  time. 

For  Public  Buildings  and  office  flrudures.  Sargent  Hardware  is  preferred  by 
architeds  for  its  article  quality  and  durability'.  The  Consolidated  Stock  Exchan<;e, 
Liberty  Tower  and  Hotel  Rector,  New  York,  and  the  Hughes  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  are  some  of  the  newesl  important  edifices  equipped  with  this  hardware. 

Sargent  Book  of  Designs Free  ■Uuflrallng  many  handsome  designs  tor 

door  htlings  in  various  schools  of  archi- 
tedurc.  Write  for  a  Complimentary  Copy  and  ask  for  our  Colonial  Book  also,  if  you  arc 
inlerefled  in  that  penod. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY,  160  Leonard  Street.  New  York 
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the  other  to  the  public  welfare,  Mr.  Fitch 
is  doing  what  otherwise  could  not  be 
done.  There  is  not  space  here  to  review 
his  findings,  but  their  significance  may  be 
judged  by  the  earnest  remark  of  the  general 
editor,  Dr.  Paul  Kellogg,  that  the  issues 
which  Mr.  Fitch  takes  up  are  of  a  sort  which 
are  not  publicly  discust  in  the  mill  towns 
of  the  Pittsburg  district,  since  "it  would 
mean  instant  dismissal  for  large  nimibers  of 
men  should  they  act  together  to  effect  these 
things." 

Fitch,  Warren  R.  Flowers  from  the  Wayside. 
A  Book  of  Verse.  12mo,  pp.  62.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.    $1  net. 

Galsworthy,  John.  The  Patrician.  Pp.  393. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1911.  $1.35 
net. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  the  life  of  only 
one  family — but  one  must  be  sure  to  spell  it 
with  a  big  "F,"  as  it  is  the  life  of  English 
aristocracy.  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  an  im- 
usual  power  of  delightful  description  and 
tho  he  sometimes  explains  too  much,  the 
personality  of  his  characters  grips  the  reader 
with  realistic  power.  Two  members  of  this 
patrician  family  almost  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation of  following  their  own  incUnation, 
even  tho  it  jars  the  family  pride,  but  there 
is  always  some  member  of  the  family  who 
intervenes  at  the  critical  moment  and  points 
out?  convincingly  the  path  of  duty.  The 
reader  almost  regrets  that  "Lady  Babs," 
who  is  a  thoroughly  charming  Uttle  lady, 
allowed  her  love  story  to  come  to  such  a 
conventional  conclusion.  Perhaps  if  "Cour- 
tier," the  fascinating,  had  been  a  Uttle  more 
persistent  things  might  have  been  different. 
Family  pride  triumphant  is  the  story's  theme 
— a  realization  that  "character  is  fate," 
"some  sense  of  the  universal  truth  that  all 
are  in  bond  to  their  natures,  and  what  a 
man  has  most  desired  shall,  in  the  end,  en- 
slave him." 

Gayley,  Charles  Mills.  The  Classic  Myths  in 
English  Literature  and  Art.  New  Edition.  Re- 
vi.sed  and  Enlarged.  Cloth.  12mo,  pp.  600. 
Illustrated.  Interpretative  commentary,  mdexes, 
etc.    Boston:    Giim  &  Co. 

This  well-known  adaptation  of  Bulfinch's 

"Age    of    Fable"    to    the    requirements    of 

teaching  classic  mythology  in  high  schools 

and  colleges,  here  appears  in  a  new  edition, 

increasing  its  usefulness  as  well  as  its  size. 

The  changes  are  principally  in  placing  the 

history  of  the  myths  last  instead  of  first  in 

the  book,  and  in  an  expansion  of  the  sketches 

of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  but  revision  has 

been  made  throughout,  and  fresh  examples 

of  the  employment  of  myth  in  English  verse 

have  been  incorporated  wherever  practicable. 

New  illustrations  have  been  added  to  the 

excellent  stock  of  the  former  edition.     The 

result  is  not  only  a  much  better  schoolbook, 

but  a  volume  which  can  be  most  heartily 

recommended  as  a  family  cyclopedia  on  its 

subject,  of  which  every  child  ought  early  to 

learn  somewhat. 

Gilman,  Charlotte  Perkins.  The  Home.  Pp. 
347.    New  York:  The  Charlton  Company.    1910. 

Mrs.  Gilman,  in  her  introduction,  both  in 
poetry  and  prose,  sounds  her  keynote  of 
protest.  To  her  mind,  the  home  has  been 
left  far  behind  all  other  institutions  in  the 
race  for  universal  betterment.  After  sketch- 
ing the  origin  of  our  modern  homes  in  the 
nest  and  lair  of  bird  and  beast,  she  arraigns 
most  mercilessly  some  of  the  myths  and 
traditional  sentiments  that  have  grown  up 


A  Wholesome  Tonic 
Ilorsrorfl*»)  Arid  Phosphate 

Quicklr  relieves  that  feeling  of  exhaustion  dxie  to 
summer  heat,  overwork  or  insomnia. 
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about  our  concept  of  tlic  home,  i.e.,  home 
privacy,  home  economy,  the  beauty  sense, 
and  th(;  matoriial  instinct — myths  which 
she  consi(i(!r.s  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 
All  who  have  read  Mrs.  Oilman's  other  books, 
know  that  she  has  a  clear,  logical  mind,  and 
this  present  volume  would  stimulate  the 
ordinary  mind  to  more  earnest  thought. 
Even  to  oiu;  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 
her  underlying  note  of  "equality  of  the 
sexes,"  there  is  much  to  admire  in  her  an- 
alysis of  home  conditions,  and  to  those 
imbued  with  her  principles,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  be  desired  in  her  present  exposition 
and  call  to  "Duty!  Unlimited — eternal — 
new!"  Her  remedy  for  existing  evils  seems 
to  us  a  little  vague.  She  hints  at  public 
nurses  and  nurseries,  also  at  a  means  of  get- 
ting food,  as  we  do  gas,  from  some  public 
corporation,  and  prophesies  happier  homes 
when  husband  and  wife  both  go  out  into  the 
world  and  work  side  by  side.  Whether  the 
reader  agrees  with  the  author  or  not,  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  point  of  view. 

Halevy,  Daniel.  The  Life  of  Friedrich  Nietszche. 
Translated  by  J.  M.  Hone.  With  an  Introduction 
by  T.  M.  Kettle,  M.  P.  Fronti.spiece.  8vo,  pp.  368. 
New  York:   Macinillan  Co.    S2..50  net. 

This  volume  of  rather  tragic  adventures 
would  have  yielded  more  to  the  reader  if  the 
form  in  narrating  the  adventures  had  not 
been  quite  so  disconnected.  Nietzsche,  as 
Mr.  Kettle  in  his  able  introduction  says, 
"  was  a  man  of  ecstasies  and  intuitions  rather 
than  of  sequent  thought."  The  philosopher- 
poet  was  also  a  man  who  had  the  courage  to 
verify  his  thoughts.  During  the  Franco- 
German  War  "he  drest  the  sores  of  his 
wounded,  hstened  to  their  complaints,  their 
appeals,  and  did  not  interrupt  his  medita- 
tion. Till  now  he  had  only  known  his  books, 
now  he  knew  hfe." 

Two  long  chapters  are  devoted  to  Nietzsche 
and  Wagner  at  Triebschcn  and  Bairevith. 
His  estimate  of  Wagner  was  high.  He  says, 
while  at  Trieb.schen,  "Since  I  am  here  re- 
calling the  consolations  of  my  life  I  ought 
to  express  in  a  word  my  gratitude  for  what 
was,  by  far,  my  mo.st  profound  and  best- 
loved  joy — my  intimacy  with  Richard  Wag- 
ner. I  wish  to  be  just  with  regard  to  the 
best  of  my  human  relationships,  but  I  ab- 
Bolutely  can  not  efface  from  my  life  the  days 
at  Triebschen,  days  of  confidence,  of  gaiety, 
of  sublime  flashes — days  of  profound  per- 
ceptions. I  do  not  know  what  Wagner  was 
for  others,  but  our  sky  was  never  darkened 
by  a  cloud."  One  of  his  sentiments  suggests 
the  man — "he  who  gives  joy  to  the  world 
is  raised  higher  ainong  men  than  ho  who 
con(|uers  the  world."     That  he  experienced 
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package." 

Sold    in    convenient    size   packages 
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HAMILTON-MADE 
GARDEN  HOSE 
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What  priced  hose  is  cheapest? 

**TTOW    much  should    I    pay    for    garden    hose.''      Is   6-cent, 

A  X    15-cent,  or  25-cent  hose  cheapest,  considering  wear?" 

Everyone  ought  to  get  Hght  on  this  question  before  buying  hose. 

With  the  same  care,  or  the  same  neglect  and  abuse,  you  will  find 
our  "Hamilton"  hose,  at  25  cents  a  foot,  in  the  long  run  the 
cheapest  hose  you  can  buy. 

Take  three  neighbors  who  use  garden  hose.  Suppose  one  buys 
6-cent  hose,  one  IS-cent,  and  one  our  25-cent  "Ha.viilton"  Hose, 
and  that  all  use  their  hose  with  the  same  care — or  lack  of  care,  which  is 
more  common.  At  the  end  of  six  or  eight  years  the  last-named  man 
will  have  bought  only  one  lot  of  hose,  and  spent  the  least  of  the  three. 
Besides,  he  will  have  had  twice  the  satisfaction  that  the  others  have 
had,  and  none  of  the  trouble. 

There's  a  Hamilton-Made  Hose  for  every 
different  use,  each  grade  made  better  than  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  for  that  use,  and  guar- 
anteed to  stand  a  specified  pressure.  Whatever  kind  of 
hose  you  need,  ask  the  dealer  for  Hamilton-Made, 
and  you  will  then  be  sure  of  getting  the  best  hose  of 
THAT  grade  that  is  made. 

How  to  get  the  best  hose 
that  is  made. 

Come  dealers  do  not  sell  the  highest  grade  garden 
hose,  supposing  that  everybody  wants  low- 
priced  hose.  We  know  better,  for  we  know  that 
our  stiff,  strong,  tough  "  Hamilton"  brand  hose 
is  really  the  CHEAPEST  OF  ALL,  and  that  many 
wise  buyers  will  be  glad  to  get  it.  We  therefore 
make  this  offer  to  all  who  cannot  buy  it  of  a  dealer: 

If  your  flealer  does  not  keep  it,  ire  will 
deliver  to  you  jiiiywhere  in  the  United  States. 
PKKPAII).  50-foot  leuKths  of  H.VMILTON 
brand,  our  liia:Iie!»t-Kra«l«)  garden  liose,  com- 
plete with  standard  brass  rou]>lines,  for  the 
regular  price,  $l,i.50  KACH  LKNGTH. 

This  splendid  hose  stands  a.pressure  of  750  POUNDS 
TO  THE  SQUARE  INCH,  and  while  it  is  our  hiRhest 
priced  garden  hose,  it  lasts  so  long  that  it  is  really  the 
CHEAPEST  hose  made. 

If  hose  of  such  extremely  high  resistance  is  not 
required,  we  will  send'  KENMORE  (guaranteed  6;o  lbs.) 
at  l$10.50  <'r  CYGNET  foo  poundsl  at  $8.00  for 
50-foot  lengths.    Shipped  same  day  order  is  received. 

Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Here  arc  some  of  the 

leadine    grades    of 

Hamilton-Made  Garden 

Hose.     Note   that    Every 

label  bears    the    words 

HAMILTON-MADE 


CkemmoreJ 
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KNOW  'HOW  MUCH^' 
BEFORE  YOU  BUILD 

HOUSE  building  is  about  the  only  im- 
portant undertaking  to  which  a  man  will 
bind  himself  without  knowing  exactly 
for  how  much  he  binds  himself.  Yet  there  need 
be  no  uncertainties — no  disagreeable  surprises — 
no  expense  which  was  not  provided  for  at  the  very 
beginning.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  placing 
the  whole  responsibility  for  your  building  upon 
the  shoulders  of  one  responsible  concern  which 
knows  how. 

For  ten  years  Hoggson  Brothers  have  applied 
scientific  management  to  building  operation.  The 
Hoggson  Method  ensures  these  advantages  : 

1.  It  fixes  in  advance  the  cost  to  you. 

2.  It  limits  in  advance  the-profit  to  us. 

3.  It  settles  in  advance  the  date  of  completion. 

4.  It  relieves  you  of  every  executive  respon- 
sibility. 

5.  It  obligates  us  to  lay  before  you  for  ap- 

Erovai  every  detail  of  design  and  materials, 
efore  we  go  ahead,    thus  ensuring   con- 
formity to  your  wishes. 

As  a  final  protection  to  you,  every  condition  of  our 
contract  is  guaranteed  by  a  bond  if  requested. 

There  is  no  other  way  by  which  you  can  ensure  the 
foregoing  advantages;  and  there  is  no  other  way 
by  which  you  can  ensure  so  large  a  return  for 
your  investment. 

If  you  contemplate  building,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  complete  particulars.  Our  contracts  at 
present  in  force  cover  19  different  states. 


iOWNEn.1 


HOGGSON  BROTHERS 

SEVEN  EAST  FORTY-FOURTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


"TTO  inaugurate  a  aaeceasfal  enter- 
'  prise  proves  genius.  To  keep  a  firm 
graspon  leadership  denotes  supremacy 

The  Sprague  Correspondence 
School  of  Law  Has  Done  Both 

Furthermore!  For  20  years  it  has  thorouehljr 
trained  men,  by  sane  methods  and  tborougti 
teaching,  to  become  successful  lawyers  or  busi- 
ness men  of  greatest  efficiency.  Its  courses  are 
endorsed  by  bench,  bar  and  law  colleges.  Its 
faculty  are  lawyers  of  long  experience  and 
proven  ability.  Its  graduates  are  practicing 
before  the  bat  of  every  state. 
. . I 

TheOri^na} 

Correspondence  School  of  Law 

-  ABSOLUTELY  SOUND  -, 


Study  of  law  by  correspondence  is  exactly 
suited  to  young  men  of  energy  and  ambition 
who  must  learn  at  home  during  spare  hours, 
with  small  expense  of  tuition.  Tothese  young 
men  we  pledge  our  utmost  help,  for  of  such  are 
leaders  made.  If  you  are  this  kind  of  man,  get 
in  touch  with  ns  at  once,  and  we  will  fit  you 
fot  supremacy.  Write  for  our  catalogue  describ- 
ing both  our  College  Law  Course  and  Business 
Law  Course,  together  with  the  "evidence." 

I  SPMGUE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCKOOL  OF  UW 
187Ma|«*Ue  BIdg.,  Delrall,  MIeh. 
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FlowerDrop4 


Choice  flowers  or  delicate  perfumes  are 
ideal  Easter  gifts.  But  flowers  soon  perish. 
"Flower  Drops"  lasts  for  months    The  ideal 

Easter  Perfume 

in  a  cut  bottle,  long  glass  slopper.in  polished 
maple  box.  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Violefc 
Crabapple.  Rose,  either  at  your  druggist  or 

Sent  Prepaid  for  $1.50 

on    receipt    of  check    or    money  order. 

.  Money  refunded  if  you're  not  fully  pleased 

Send   20  cents  and  name  of  druggist  for 

miniature  bolde  with  glass  stopper. 

(^^i^jcr  the  California  Perfumer 

29s  l-irst  Street,  San  Francisco,  or 
167  B  Eaudolph  Street.  Chicago 

mab:er  op  the  famods 
Floral  Crown  Perfumes 

Violet.  Rose.  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Lilac/  | 
$1,00  per  ounce — at  dril<r^'ists  or  mail 


much  joy  is  evident,  that  he  suffered  much 

from  heavy  and  deprest  moods  is  just  as 

evident. 

With  Nietzsche  "there  is  no  metaphysical 

world  and  rationalists  are  dreamers;  there 

is   no   moral   world   and   the  morahsts   are 

dreamers.     What  then  remains?     The  world 

of  appearances,  perhaps?     But  no,  for  with 

the  world  of  truth  we  have  abolished  the 

world  of  appearances.     Nothing  exists  but 

energy,  renewed  at  every  instant." 

Hall,  A.  D.  The  Feeding  of  Crops  and  Stock — 
An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  the  Nutrition  of 
Plants  and  Animals.  12mo,  pp.  298.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Harris,  Corra.  Eve's  Second  Husband.  lUus- 
rated.  12mo,  pp.  352.  Philadelphia:  Henry 
Altemus  Co.     $1.50. 

Hichens,  Robert.  The  Dweller  on  the  Thresh- 
old. Pp.  27.3.  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
1911.     $1.10  net. 

Great  stress  is  laid,  in  our  present  day, 
on  psychical  research,  occultism,  power  of 
suggestion,  and  "  bringing  our  thoughts  above 
the  threshold  of  consciousness."  Hence  Mr. 
Hichens  is  thoroughly  "up-to-date"  with 
this  problem  story  of  an  attempt  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  truth,  but  his  new  novel 
gives  him  no  opportunity  for  his  exquisite 
word-pictures.  It  is  a  problena  story,  pure 
and  simple. 

A  marvelously  successful  rector  in  Lon- 
don attempts  to  use  his  psychic  powers  over 
his  senior  curate,  a  good  but  too  amiable 
man.  The  result  is  a  complete  transference 
of  personaUty  which  is  revealed  to  the  reader 
by  the  discussions  of  Professor  Stepton — 
"interested  only  in  science" — and  Evelyn 
Mailing — "noted  for  his  interest  in  psy- 
chical research."  The  result  of  the  develop- 
ment on  the  rector's  wife,  the  pitiable 
change  in  the  rector  himself,  and  the  curate's 
transformation,  are  graphically  described," 
and  an  endless  field  for  discussion  is  opened 
up.  The  denouement,  when  the  rector  sud- 
denly dies,  is  startling,  and  it  is  only  Robert 
Hichens'  marvelous  writing  that  gives  the 
result  a  semblance  of  possibiHty. 

Hornung,  E.  W.  The  Camera  Fiend.  Illus- 
trated. Pp.  346.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     1911.      $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  book  of  mysteries,  murders,  and 
madness — in  the  clever  well-known  style  of 
Hornung's  best  detective  stories.  The  hero, 
a  seventeen-year-old  school  boy,  suffering 
from  asthma,  is  a  bit  precocious,  especially 
when  he  discusses  psychic  photography  with 
the  "Camera  Fiend";  but,  in  his  pursuit  of 
a  remedy  for  his  trouble,  he  becomes  in- 
volved in  intricacies  of  crime  that  shake 
his  soul  and  force  him  suddenly  into  a 
premature  manhood.  The  crime  is  start- 
lingly  novel,  and  the  solution  needs  a  clever 
brain  for  its  detection,  which  is  found 
in  Mr.  Eugene  Thrush,  who  assists  the 
anxious  father  to  find  the  missing  boy.  The 
action  is  swift  and  the  narrative  convincing. 
Lovers  of  thrilling  adventure  will  welcome 
the  "Camera  Fiend." 

Jacks,  L.  P.  The  Alchemy  of  Thought.  8vo, 
pp.  349.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Kemp,  E.  G.  The  Face  of  Manchuria,  Korea, 
and  Russian  Turkestan.  Written  and  illustrated 
with  24  plates  by  F.  G.  Kemp,  F.R.S.G.S.  Cloth. 
8vo,  pp.250.  24  colored  plates;  map.  New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co. 

Two  ladies,  severely  British,  go  wander- 
ing over  the  Far  East,  and  the  reader  follows 
them  along  in  constant  hope  that  somewhere 
they  will  get  to  a  place  he  has  not  seen  be- 
fore and  tell  him  something  besides  the  diffi- 
culties AA^ith  their  luggage  and  the  views  of 
sundry  missionary  women  whom  they  meet. 
Every  few  pages  he  comes  upon  a  really 
charming  illustration  in  color  after  one  of 
these  ladies'  sketches,  and  wonders  why  they 
can't  make  him  interested  and  joyful  when 
the  country  and  people  are  so  evidently  en- 
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joyable;  but  the  problem  is  never  solved,  and 
he  shuts  the  book  at  last  more  hopeless  than 
ever  of  the  respectable  British  female  as  an 
observer  and  story-teller. 

KlnNley,  William  W.  Man's  To-morrow.  12mo, 
PF).  190.  Boetoii:  Slierman,  Frencli  &  Co.  $1.20 
net. 

Mackay,  Helen.  Half  Loaves — A  Story.  12mo, 
pp.  377.    Now  York:   Duffield  &  Co.    $1.30  net. 

McLaren,  Amy.  Bawbee  Jock.  12mo,  pp.  380. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.35  net. 

Marks.  Jeannette.  The  End  of  a  Song.  Frontis- 
piece. 12mo,  pp.  2.'j9.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $1.15  net. 

Martin,  Helen  lleimensnyder.  When  Half- 
Gods  (Jo.  Pp.  154.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.    1911.    $1  net. 

Miss  Martin  has  never  done  anything  as 
good  as"TilIie:  a  Mennonite  Maid."  Her 
new  story  of  a  "brief  wedded  life,  told  in  in- 
timate and  confidential  letters  written  by  a 
bride  to  a  former  college  mate,"  fails  to  reach 
the  "Tillie"  standard.  There  are  only  four 
principal  characters  involved,  but  154  pages 
tell  us  all  we  want  to  know,  and  more  than 
we  can  believe,  about  them.  The  epistolary 
style  is  trying  at  all  times,  and  we  can  not 
believe  that,  in  real  life,  Robert  would  have 
found  his  "soul-mate"  so  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage to  Edith,  nor  that  she  would  have  gone 
on  admiring  "Dorothea,"  the  affinity,  nor 
have  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
woman  who  called  her  husband  "my  be- 
loved." Eliot  is  the  one  flesh-and-blood 
character  in  the  book,  and  we  are  surprized 
that  he  allowed  Robert  the  privilege  of  shoot- 
ing himself.  The  only  relief  in  sight  is  the 
lesson  Ehot  gives  the  "souls"  and  the  im- 
plied happiness  of  Edith  and  Eliot,  which 
is  the  only  consistent  and  satisfactory  ending 
possible. 

Meade,  Rebecca  Paulding.  Life  of  Hiram 
Paulding,  Rear-Admiral,  U.  S.  'N.  Cloth.  12mo, 
pp.  322.  Portraits  and  illustrations.  New  York: 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co.    $1.50  net. 

This  is  the  biography  of  one  of  the  fa- 
mous commanders  in  the  "old  navy,"  a  son 
of  that  Paulding  who  was  one  of  the  three 
captors  of  Major  Andr^  at  Tarry  town.  He 
was  sent  to  service  as  a  midshipman,  when 
only  fourteen,  on  the  Lakes,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  of  1812.  Thereafter,  his 
life  was  spent  mostly  on  the  sea,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  He  was  with  Decatur 
when  he  cleared  the  Algerian  pirates  out  of 
the  Mediterranean;  with  Hull  in  the  far  East, 
and  alone  in  diplomatic  vi-sits  to  Bolivar,  and 
in  putting  an  end  to  Walker's  filibustering  in 
Nicaragua.  These  were  the  prominent  in- 
cidents— important,  but  not  very  thrilling — 
of  a  life  of  wise  and  valuable  duty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment which  closed  in  the  highly  effective 
way  in  which  he  administered  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  position  as  commandant  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Civil  War.  Admiral  Paulding  is  por- 
trayed by  his  daughter  as  a  man  of  singular 
worth;  and  this  biography,  altho  by  no 
means  exciting,  is  well  worth  reading  and 
pondering. 

Moore,  F.  Frankford.  The  Common  Sense 
Collection.    New  York:  George  H.  Doran. 

This  book  is  essentially  for  the  English 
collector,  tho  there  is  plenty  of  entertain- 
ment in  its  pages  for  the  American  searcher 
for  the  antique.  If  the  American  stays  at 
home  he  can  not  hope  to  find  much  old  Eng- 
lish oak,  walnut,  or  mahoganj'  in  places  simi- 
lar to  those  Mr.  Moore  describes  as  his 
hunting-grounds.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
warned  to  avoid  the  recognized  dealers  in 
the  antique,  if  one  wishes  to  fill  his  house 
with  beautiful  things  at  a  moderate  cost. 
We  are  advised,  instead,  to  go  to  the  dealers 
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Barrett  SpecificatioD  Roofs  on 
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Big  High-Grade  Roofs 


^  I  *HE  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Power 
Co.  faced  a  familiar  problem  in 
1909  when  it  planned  its  big  build- 
ings at  International  Falls,  Minnesota. 
The  total  roof  area  was  200,000 
square  feet. 

If  they  used  a  tin  roof,  the  cost 
would  be  considerable,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  painting  regularly  would  be 
very  heavy,  A  Ready  Roofing  would 
be  cheap  at  the  beginning,  but  it  would 
also  require  continuous  painting. 
This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  weak- 
nesses common  to  all  ready  roofings 
which  makes  them  absolutely  unfitted 
for  use  on  permanent  structures. 

They  finally  decided  to  use  a 
Barrett  Specification  Roof  of  Coal 
Tar  Pitch,  Felt  and  Gravel.  This 
was  the  natural  and  right  solution. 
Such  roofs  have  been  in  use  for  fifty 
years,  and  for  large  commercial  and 
manufacturing  buildings  they  enjoy 
almost  a  monopoly  on  account  of 
their  economical  service  record. 


In  deciding  upon  a  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Roof,  the  Minnesota  and  On- 
tario Power  Company  made  certain — 

That  there  would  be  no  main- 
tenance expenses  such  as  painting 
every  few  years; 

That  there  would  be  no  leaks  or 
troubles; 

That  they  would  have  a  fire  re- 
tardant  roof; 

And  that  the  net  cost  per  year  of 
service  would  be  lower  than  that  of 
any  other  type  of  covering  known. 

For  economy,  for  satisfaction  and 
security,  Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
should  be  used  on  all  first-class 
buildings. 

Copy  of  the  Barrett  Specification 
will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Address 
nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati, Kansas  City,  Minne- 
apolis, New  Orleans,  Seattle, 
London,  Eng. 


Witt's  Can 


—for  Ashes  and  Garbage 
outlasts  2  ordinary  cans 


Witt's  galvanized,  corrugated  steel  can  stands  hard 
knocks — is  fire  and  rustproof,  clean  and  sanitary,  keeps 
in  the  smells,  keeps  out  dogs,  cats,  rats  and  flies. 

Look  for  the  yellow  label  Witt's  and  the  name 
Witt  stamped  in  the  top  and  bottom.  None  genuine 
without  it.  Three  sizes  of  both  can  and  pail.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  them,  write  us  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied.     Address  Dept.  K. 


THE  WITT  CORNICE   CO. 
Dept.  K,  2118-2124  Wiuchell  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

LookHBFor^BThe^BYellowi^  Label 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  LrrKRART  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers, 
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and  the  standard  pianos  in  which  it  is  incorporated. 

I  'HE  highest    and  most  impartial  musical  authorities  have  long 
■'■    recognized  that  the  ANGELUS  is  the  piano-player  which  per- 
mits of  the  highest  personal  musical  expression  and  interpretation  on 
the  piano,  equalling  the  most  masterly  hand  playing. 

Let  us  consider  the  three  pianos  which  are  deemed  worthy  to  be 
combined  with  the  ANGELUS. 


The  KNABE 
PIANO 

Essentially  an  artistic  instru- 
ment and  sought  by  those 
who  denicind  the  finest  piano 
obtainable  by  the  highly 
trained  musician,  the  virtuo- 
so, its  magnificent  tonal  ca- 
pacity, its  highly  perfected 
action  and  its  exquisite  de- 
sign have  made  it  univer- 
sally known  as  "the  world's 
best  piano." 


The  EMERSON 
PIANO 

Known  far  and  wide  as  the 
"sweet-toned  Emerson"  be- 
cause of  its  peculiarly 
appealing  tonal  qualities. 
Nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
Emersons  have  been  sold 
and  there  is  no  piano  which 
can  supplant  it  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  own  and 
know  it. 


The  ANGELUS 
PIANO 

An  instrument  of  splendid 
action  >and  tone,  especi- 
ally built  to  receive  the 
ANGELUS  and  to  meet 
the  more  general  demand  in 
a  player-piano.  It  offers 
by  far  the  best  value  of  any 
instrument  in  the  market  at 


Its  pnce. 

There  is  a  harmony  of  craftsmanship  in  the  combining  of  these  three 
pianos  with  the  ANGELUS,  which  is  of  priceless  value  to  the  purchaser. 
Our  ability  and  care  to  build  the  only  perfect  piano-player  has  been 
matched  by  the  most  able  and  unsparing  effort  on  the  part  of  the  makers 
of  these  pianos  to  perfectly  adapt  them  to  receive  the  ANGELUS. 

In  all  three  instruments,  the  ANGELUS  is  the  same.  The  wonderful  Phras- 
ing Lever,  the  most  important  aid  to  musical  expression  ever  conceived,  the 
Melody  Buttor\s,  the  new-  Graduating  Melodant,  the  Sustaining  Pedal 
Device,  the  Diaphragm  Pneumatics  and  the  Artistyle  Music  Rolls,  all  in- 
dispensable features,  are  exclusive  to  the  ANGELUS. 

The  full  story  of  the  ANGELUS  eu-tistic  superiority  can  be  learned  only  by  years  of 
association  with  it,  and  its  best  telling  must  be  in  realization  by  owners  themselves  after 
they  actually  possess  and  enjoy  the  ANGELUS. 

Our  Agent  in  your  city  will  gladly  demonstrate  to  you  the  unlimited 
musical  possibilities  of  the  ANGELUS  and  quote  you  liberal  terms 
of  payment  with  or  without  the  exchange  of  your  present  pieuio. 
In  CANADA  the  GOURLAY  ANGELUS  and  ANGELUS  piano. 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 


Business  Established  1 877    Regent  House,  Regent  St.,  London 


The 


SIMPLEX 
IRONLR 


'  C'seii  ivhiie  you  sleepy 


for  Whooping  Cough, 
Croup,  Asthma, 
Sore  Throat,  Coughs, 
Bronchitis,  Colds, 
Diphtheria,      Catarrh 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoiding  drugs. 
Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping 
Cough  and  relieves  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  rendered  strongly  antiseptic,  inspired  with 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights, 

Cresolene'  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  Diphtheria, 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of 
successful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice, 
sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  harm  you.  Of  your 
druggist  or  from  us,  10c  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO..  62  CorUaDdl  St.,  New  Yerk 

Or  LccmiDt-Milcs  Buildiof,  Montreal,  Canada 


It  will  psyToa  to  know  th»t  all  plain  eintbes,  table  and 
bed  iiuen,  curtains,  doilies  and  flat  pieces  can  b«  ironed 
witb  a  better  finish  with  the  Simplex  Ironer  than  by  hand 
and  done  in  much  less  than  half  the  time. 

No  Back-Breaking  Labor 

A  cbiM  can  operate  it  with  eaeo.  Inexpensive  to  heat; 
simple,  durable,  efficient.     H&nd  cr  power.     Low  in  price. 

A  30  Days*  Free  Trial  of  the  Simplex  will  con- 
vince yoa  of  its  value.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and 
copy  of  new  h<M^klet  "Iroaing  Hints"  invaluable  tu  house- 
wives— both  free. 

AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO. 

J32  E.  Lake  St. 
Chicago 


MAKtS 
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in  modern  furniture  and  there  pick  up  the 
odd  bits  taken  in  exchange  from  people  who 
prefer  the  new  to  their  inherited  old  tilings. 
But  who  are  they  so  naive  as  not  to  see 
fabulous  commercial  values  in  their  old 
heirlooms,  even  tho  the.se  possessions  in- 
spire no  sentimental  interest?  Mr.  Moore's 
book  makes  one  think  of  England  as  a  happy 
hunting-ground  still,  in  spite  of  the  vigilant 
dealer  whom  we  think  of  as  beforehand  in 
every  likely  hiding-place  of  Chippendale 
chairs  or  girandole  mirrors.  The  author  here 
recounts  his  personal  experience  in  collect- 
ing with  the  aid  of  only  a  limited  purse, 
and  he  supplies  us  with  plentiful  charming 
glimpses  of  his  interiors  to  prove  that  his 
searches,  guided  by  wariness  and  intelli- 
gence, have  done  wonders  for  his  own  house. 
Translated  into  the  more  modest  terms 
of  our  Colonial  forefathers,  the  book  may 
teach  us  some  valuable  lessons  on  collect- 
ing. It  can  not  fail  to  interest  for  its 
charming  style.  It  is  also,  we  may  hope, 
the  forerunner  of  other  literature  which 
ignores  the  oft-told  stories  of  the  rare  and 
costly  articles  which  only  millionaires  or 
rich  public  museums  may  hope  to  possess, 
and  which  furnishes  sound  information  about 
the  simpler  things  within  the  reach  of  mod- 
est purses. 

Mundy,  Floyd  W.,  Compiled  and  Edited  by. 
The  Earning  Power  of  Railroad.s.  1911.  Mileagi, 
Capitalization,  Bonded  Indebtedness,  Earnings, 
Operating  Expenses,  Cost  of  Maintenance,  Fixed 
Charges,  Comparative  Statistics,  Investments, 
Dividends,  CJuarantees,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  492.  New 
York:  Moody's  Magazine  Book  Dep't.,  35  Nassau 
St.     $2.50. 

Nixon,  Paul,  Rendered  into  English  by.  A 
Roman  Wit — Epigrams  of  Martial,  16mo,  pp.  119. 
Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1  net. 

Novioow,  J.  War  and  Its  Alleged  Benefits. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Seltzer,  16mo,  pp.  130. 
New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1  net. 

Patten,  Simon  N.  The  Social  Basis  of  Religion. 
12mo,  pp.  247.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co.  $1.25 
net. 

Perrin,'  Bernadotte.  Plutarch's  Simon  and 
Pericles,  with  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles. 
8vo,  pp.  287.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$2. 

History  is  not  to  be  despised  because 
written  in  a  lofty  style  and  with  a  dramatic 
roundness  lacking  in  reality.  It  may  be 
read  with  profit  and  interest  even  when  it  is 
stamped  with  the  tendency  of  the  author's 
mind.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  old 
biographer  of  Chaeronea  casts  over  his  readers 
an  ever-unfailing  spell,  and  gives  them  at 
least  a  good  impression  of  what  is  meant 
by  nobility  in  character,  valor  in  war,  and 
wisdom  in  statesmanship.  We  are  there- 
fore grateful  to  Professor  Perrin  for  this 
further  contribution  to  the  history  of  Greece. 
His  "Themistocles  and  Aristocles"  did 
much  to  foster  the  study  of  Greek  and  the 
cultivation  of  Hellenism  at  New  Haven. 
Even  more  valuable  is  the  present  volume, 
for  it  contains  a  fine  translation  of  the  Funeral 
Oration  of  Pericles.  Here  the  critical  his- 
torian of  Attica  is  set  against  the  romantic 
biographer  of  Beotia  and  we  find  in  Thucyd- 
ides  the  guide  of  statesmen  that  Pitt  profest 
to  find  in  him.  The  Attic  orator  was  Olym- 
pian not  only  in  the  thundering  eloquence 
with  which  Aristophanes  credited  him,  but 
in  his  marvelous  insight  into  the  contem- 
porary civilization  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Greek  race.  To  have  read  and  compre- 
hended the  funeral  speech  of  Pericles  is  to 
know  most  of  what  is  worth  learning  from 
the  whole  work  of  Thucydides.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  Professor  Perrin  has  provided 
ample  explanatory  notes  for  the  reader 
who  may  not  read  the  language  in  which  the 
original  biographies  and  the  oration  are 
written.  This  part  of  the  work  is  done 
with  a  thoroughness  and  accuracy  which 
leave  nothing  to  be  desiderated. 
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Policy,  J.  B.  Hood's  Texas  Brigade.  Its 
Marches,  Its  Battles,  Its  Achievements.  Illustra- 
ted. 8vo,  pp.  347.  New  York:  Neale  Publishing 
Co.     $.3.50  net. 

Ray,  Anna  Chapin.  A  Woman  with  a  Purpose. 
Pp.338.  Boston:  J.ittle,  Brown  &  Co.  1911.  Si. 25 
net. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  woman  who  is 
ambitious  of  achievement,  but  Miss  Ray, 
in  this,  her  latest  novel,  gives  us  the  hi.story 
of  one  who,  after  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments, finds  that  happiness  lies  in  success, 
but  that  "success  is  comprehension."  Dor- 
cas Sloane  was  convinced  that  she  could 
write,  and,  ambitious  to  succeed  in  her  own 
way,  she  refused  to  marry  Leonard  Coit 
when  she  left  college.  The  present  novel 
shows  how  she  tried  and  failed,  and  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  Bohemian  Ufa  she  led 
in  New  York.  Fortunately  for  her,  her 
white-haired  lover  returns  just  at  the  psy- 
chological moment,  and,  in  her  married  life. 
we  find  her  still  struggling  to  accomplish 
something  worth  while.  In  attempting  to 
reclaim  her  husband's  brother-in-law  from 
an  inherited  drink  habit,  she  nearly  wrecks 
her  own  happiness,  but  ultimate  happiness  is 
the  final  result.  The  Buddhistic  theory  "all 
existence  is  suffering,  but  the  cause  of  pain 
is  desire" — is  harped  on  a  little  too  much, 
and  at  the  end  the  author  has  almost  too 
much  material;  but  the  story  has  many 
dramatic  moments,  the  characters  are  lov- 
able, and  the  plot  absorbing.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  period  of  struggle  in  New  York 
is  especially  convincing  in  its  sincerity  and 
evident  naturalness. 

Riddle,  William.  Cherished  Memoirs  of  Old 
Lancaster,  Town  and  Shire.  8vo,  pp.  334.  Lan- 
caster, Pa.:     Intelligencer  Printing  House.     $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  which  reveal 
places  and  characters  in  corners  of  the  Union 
which  too  often  do  not  tempt  the  footsteps 
of  the  passer-by.  Among  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  settlers  in  Pennsylvania 
vv'ore  the  Amish  and  Mennonite  people.  Mr. 
Riddle  knows  them  well,  and  reveals  a  sym- 
pathetic and  interpretative  knowledge  of 
their  homes  and  their  ways,  which  makes 
his  book  a  sort  of  revelation  to  the  outside 
world  and  a  genuine  contribution  to  a  social 
history  of  Penn.sylvania. 

Sale,  Mark.  A  Paradi.se  in  Portugal.  12rno,  pp. 
168.    New  York:   Baker  &  Taylor  Co.    .?1  net. 

Schuyler  IMansion  at  Albany.  The  Residence 
of  Major-General  Philip  Schuyler,  1762-1804.  Il- 
lustrated.   New  York:    De  Vinne  Press. 

In  view  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
by  the  American  Scenic  Society  and  other 
organizations  to  secure  the  preservation  of 
the  famous  Schuyler  Mansion  at  Albany, 
this  pamphlet  should  Le  of  more  than  local 
interest.  The  history  of  the  house  is  closely 
linked  with  the  Revolution,  and  there  is 
much  personal  interest  in  it  as  the  girlhood 
home  of  Hamilton's  wife.  The  pamphlet 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits  and 
views.  One  of  the  cuts  shows  the  drawing- 
room  in  which  Hamilton  ami  Elizabeth 
Schuyler  were  married  in  1780. 

Smith,  Arthur  D.  Howden.  The  Wastrel. 
Frontispiece.  12mo,  pp.  333.  New  York:  Puffield 
&  Co. 

Solotaroff.  William.  Shade-trees  in  Towns  and 
Cities.  Cloth.  8vo,  pp.  2SS.  Illustrated.  New 
York:     John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

This  handsome  and  thoroughly  practical 
book  is  likely  to  be  wiilely  in  demand.  A 
great  interest  in  the  beautifying  of  village 
streets  and  city  parks  and  squares  has 
taken  place  lately — taken  place  more  rapidly 
than  has  infonnation  as  to  the  proper  plant- 
ing and  care  of  these  desirable  ornaments. 
The  author  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work 
of    the    Shade  Tree    Conunission    of    East 
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Made  in  four  Grades 

The  Anchor 

The  Windsor 
The  Lenox 

The  Style  "  A  ** 


C 


lOTTON  is  the  ideal 

filling  for  a  mattress 

because     its    natural 

purity    and    downy    character 

appeal     to     every     sense     of 

cleanliness  and  refinement. 

But  remember  that  the  real  value  of  a  mattress  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  quality  of  its  filling.  When  you  buy  * 
mattress,  therefore,  you  should  be  privileged  to  examine  the 
inside  of  it;  otherwise  you  may  be  paying  two  prices  for  it. 

Nice  looking  samples  may  be  one  thing,  but  your  interest 
is  in  the  particular  mattress  you  pay  for. 

Stearns  &  Foster  Mattresses  are  provided  with  a  laced 
opening  device  enabling  you  to  examine  the  quality  of  the 
cotton  inside.  You  thus  know  exactly  what  you  are  paying 
for. 

Not  genuine  unless  the  name  "  Stearns  &  Foster"  is  on 
the  label.      This  is  your  only  safeguard.      Insist  upon  it. 

For  sale  generally  by  furniture  dealers  and  department 
stores  thruout  the  United  States.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
yoUjdrop  us  aline  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  promptly  cared  for. 


The  Stearns  &  Foster  Co. 


Dept.  D  15,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Ail  cement,  brick  and  stucco 
exteriors  need 

PETRIFAX  Cement  Coating 

Without  it.  mill  ami  dampness  ire  nre  lo  penelruie, 
cniisins  dam:iL'e  and  unsanitar.v  conditions. 

Petrifax  wiiterproofs  the  exterior.  It  consists  of  a 
mineral  base,  which  is  carried  info  the  pores  of  the 
cement  by  a  v<iliitile  liquid,  wiMch  evaporntes  quickly, 
leaving  a  hard,  >et  elastic  surfnce  tlmt  will  not  crm-k. 
chip  nor  peel,  even  uii'ier  climatic  chHnjres.  To  cemint 
and  8tucco.it  eivcs  a  uniform  and  pleisii'i?  col.ir  that 
thise  materials  themselves  nevir  have,  ind  without  de- 
strov  inc  their  texture.  Let  us  tell  ou  more  nhont  this 
successful  waterproof  coatinu-.  \Ve  are  always  glad  to 
answer  Questious.    Ask  for  booklet. 

Dexter  Brothers  Co.  uii  S":d-.V.^Xvr.rT. 

Makers  of  Dexter  Brothers'  Enulish  .-<hinpl«>tains. 
Ar.BNTx— H    M.  H.«A<-r  Co.  Chicip''  .   Jolm  D.  S.  PotU.  21S 

Ra.-oSt  .  Phils  :  K   B  TotWn.  ."^t^-iiritT  Bl.le  .  St   I/>ui9;  Rnbt. 

I,.  OreonoCo  .  H.iltiiaoro:Cart>lin»  P"rtUndCemf nt Co  Sir- 
iiiinsliftinnnd  M'Mitzoniory.  Al.i..  J»rli9,-'nvillo.  Fla..  Ch&rlpt- 
in,  S.  C  N.w  Orl«iis.  Ln  ,  »nd  Allsnts.  l<«  :  C    M.  Brorkott 

ont  Co  .  KanSAs  Citv.  M""-. :  ShertnAn  Kiiniwll.  S*n  Fr«DciACo. 

:  K.  S    Cn.hs.  H.ilif.-»T    N  S  .   AVn  DKaLERS  j 
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Enjoy  This  Summer — In  An  Abbott-Detroit 

Crank  your  Abbott-Detroit— throw  in  the  clutch — and  spend  your  Easter  in  Atlantic  City,  your  summer  holidays  in  the  Adirondacks, 
"the  4th"  in  Pike  County.  Take  in  the  Canadian  National  Fair  at  Toronto,  or  1200-miles  of  boulevard  highway  on  what  was 
formerly  the  Santa  Fe  trail  through  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  The  Abbott-Detroit  is  the  car  with  a  pedigree 
and  just  chock-full  of  real  reserve  power  that  speeds  you  along  on  the  level  and  pulls  you  up  on  the  hills. 


The  Abbott-Detroit  looks  and  behaves  like  a  $4,000  car— it  will  do  any- 
,./  thing  a  $4,000  car  will  do  and  do  it  well;  and  yet,  the  Abbott- Detroit  will 
cost  you  but  $1,500.  The  men  who  build  this  car  are  the  pick  of  the  trade; 
they  are  the  men  who  have  grown  with  the  industry— not  after  it.  The 
unviable  position  occupied  by  the  Abbott-Detroit  today  is  attributable  to 
but  one  thing— the  thorough  and  complete  satisfaction  of  our  customers, 
which,  incidentally,  is  our  best  advertisement  and  business  asset. 

The  Abbott-Detroit  is  standard  construction  embodying  many  $4,000 
features.    Standardization  means  absolute  interchangeability  of  parts,  and 


every  individual  part  of  the  Abbott-Detroit  is  exactly  like  every  other  part 
of  its  kind  without  even  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  variation  where  that  degree 
of  accuracy  is  essential.  The  advantages  of  standardization  are  without  num- 
ber; the  disadvantages  of  its  absence  are  beyond  estimate. 

The  new  Abbott-Detroit  catalog  is  a  revelation  to  the  mechanic  informed 
on  correct  automobile  construction,  and,  to  the  layman  who  has  yet  to  ride  in  his 
first  car,  it  is  a  handy,  «o«-technical  booklet  of  reference.  The  Abbott-Detroit 
catalog  is  free. 


Five-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1,500;  Five-Passenger,  Fore-Door  Touring  Car,  $1,550;  Roadster,  $1,500;  Fore-Door  Demi-Tonneau  (Tonoean  Detachable),  $l,575l 

Coupe,  $2,350;  All  Standard  Equipment,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 

ABBOTT   MOTOR   COMPANY,    119   Waterloo    Street,    Detroit,    Michigan 


YO  U  buy  more 
scarjs  than  any 
other  belonging  of 
dress,  except  collars. 
Your  scarf  is  the  color 
focus  of  your  whole 
attire.  By  your  scarf 
you  are    ^' sized  up/'' 


HITHERTO,  half- 
a-dollar  has  bought 
an    ordinary   scarf.       In 
"LeMar    Craoats"  it  buys 
a   scarf  that  is    unordinary 
in   pattern  and   color  and 
extraordinary     in      the 
niceties     of    the    scarf- 
man's   art.      Full-cut, 
pinhole  -  proof   and 
glide -easy.      Silk 
that  is  real  silk — 
it  doesn't  wear 
off  or    through. 

Your   haberdasher   has 
the     fashionably     correct 
•luster    forms    and    shades 
Every    scarf    carries    our  Guar- 
anty—\he  only  one  in   America— on 
the  neckbnnd.    Our  Booklet  Edition  J 
-"  A  Trip    to    Scarfland  "  —  sent  free 
for  a  postcard.    Simply  address 

LEVY       &       MARCUS 

729  and  731  Broadway  ::  New  York 


Orange,  New  Jersey,  which  for  eight  years 
has  been  systematically  planting  and  con- 
trolling the  growth  of  trees  in  that  beautiful 
city.  Thirty  other  New  Jersey  towns  have 
entrusted  the  ornamentation  of  their  streets 
to  similar  organizations,  and  towns  all  over 
the  country  have  been  inquiring  after,  and 
copying,  their  system  of  work.  To  such  this 
book  will  prove  helpful ;  and  to  others  it  may 
suggest  plans  of  local  improvement  not  now 
thought  of.  Its  information  and  advice  are, 
however,  of  wider  appHcation;  for  the  prin- 
ciples, and  many  of  the  methods,  as  for 
resisting  insects,  proper  pruning,  treatment 
of  diseases,  etc.,  may  be  used  to  equal  ad- 
vantage on  fruit-trees. 

The  contents  include  chapters  on  the 
economic  and  esthetic  value  of  tree-planting; 
on  species  suitable  for  shading  city  streets; 
on  the  preliminary  studies  necessary  to  a 
choice  of  both  species  and  methods  in  plant- 
ing; on  the  care  of  trees  in  respect  to  water- 
ing, pruning,  avoiding  woiuds  and  healing 
injuries,  training  in  form,  etc.;  on  their 
various  enemies,  from  the  gas-mains  at  their 
roots  and  the  electric  wires  among  their 
branches,  to  the  alarming  variety  of  insects 
and  fungoid  parasites  that  threaten  trunk, 
branches,  and  foliage;  and  finally  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  municipal  office  which 
takes  charge  of  this  matter.  All  this  is  most 
practically  treated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  actual  experience,  aided  by  special  scien- 
tific training.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
impression  left  upon  the  reader's  mind  is 
that  so  much  science  is  involved,  and  such 
large  results  are  possible,  in  a  matter  which 
has,  in  most  places,  been  regarded  as  very 
simple  and  narrow.  The  book  ought  to  be 
the  means  of  much  good  in  its  field. 


Stidger.  Wm.  L.  The  Old  Wolf  Spring  and 
Other  Home  Poems.  East  Greenwicn,  R.  I.: 
Schoolcraft  Print  Shop. 

Mr.  Stidger  is  president  of  the  Academy 

at  East  Greenwich,  founded  in  1802,  and  this 

booklet  is  a  collection  of  poem^  by  bim  which 

has  been  printed  by  boys  in  his  school,  who 

are  working  their  way  through  the  school  by 

printing  books  and  post-cards,  making  fur- 

nitiu-e,    etc.     They    come   from   the    cotton 

mills   of  the  State,   and  now  nimiber   196, 

of  whom  the  most  are  making  their  own  way 

through  the  school. 

stoker,  Bram.  Famous}  Inlpostors.  Cloth. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  350.  Portraits  |and  illustrations. 
New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.    $2  net. 

.  Those  who  enjoy  reading  in  the  byways 
of  history,  or  have  a  taste  for  mystery  and 
for  the  tricks  and  tricksters  by  which  others 
have  been  fooled,  will  find  in  this  generous 
book  much  entertainment.  In  treating  of 
the  impostors  who  have  become  famous  by 
a  more  or  less  harmless  infamy,  Mr.  Stoker 
has  gone  as  far  afield  as  he  chose,  and  hence 
his  list  includes  many  an  interesting  name 
and  tale  which  a  strict  definition  of  his  book- 
title  would  exclude.  Therefore,  we  find  pre- 
sented a  wide  variety  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  deceive  the 
world  for  one  reason  or  another;  but  there 
is  an  astonishing  uniformity  of  credulity 
among  the  duped!  In  a  pleasantly  gossipy 
style  Mr.  Stoker  writes  of  pretenders  to  the 
thrones  of  England,  France,  Portugal,  and 
Russia;  of  women  who  disguised  themselves 
as  men,  among  them  the  real  prototype  of 
Gautier's  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin;  of  im- 
postors pretending  to  occult  powers;  of 
financial  s\vindlers  on  the  grand  scale;  of 
jocose  hoaxers  and  morose  wretches,  until 
the  reader  can  ask  no  more.     Finally — tho 
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altogether  the  most  original  thing  in  the 
book — the  author  treats  us  to  a  most  cleverly 
argued  theory  that  (^ueen  EIizal)eth  was 
not  a  (jueen,  nor  even  herself  at  all,  speaking 
Hibemice,  but  a  boy  brought  up  as  a  girl  in 
plac(!  of  the  real  httle  Elizabeth,  who  is  said 
to  have  died  as  a  child.  Mr.  Stoker  un- 
earthed a  tradition  to  this  effect  in  a  remote 
village  in  the  southwest  of  England,  and  dis- 
courses upon  it — as  upon  all  the  rest  of  the 
subjects — most  amusingly. 

Valzey,  Mrs.  George  De  Home.  A  Question  of 
Marriage.  12rno,  pp.  325.  New  Yorlc:  U.  P.  I'ut- 
naiii'.s  Son.s.    $1.2.5  net. 

Vedder,  Henry  C.  American  Writer-s  of  To-day 
12mo,  pp.  326.  New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co- 
$1.50. 

Walte,  Alice  Vinton,  and  Taylor,  Edith  Mendall, 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by.  .Modern 
Masterpieces  of  Short  Prose  Fiction.  12mo,  pp. 
408.    New  Yorlc:   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Wallis,  Frank  E.  How  to  Know  Architecture. 
8vo,  pp.  327.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$2  net. 

Written  in  a  natural  and  interesting  style, 
this  book  on  architecture  will  be  sure  to 
appeal  to  a  large  number  of  intelligent  people 
who  may  not  have  .seen  or  recognized  the 
various  styles  of  building.  Mr.  W'allis  begins 
with  the  Greek  and  ends  with  the  English 
adaptation  of  the  Renaissance  style,  as 
exemplified  by  examples  of  Wren,  still  stand- 
ing in  London.  Necessarily  the  field  is 
wide,  but  this  writer  knows  it  well,  and  as 
he  professes  as  his  object  that  every  one 
who  reads  his  book  may  be  able,  on  looking 
at  a  i)uilding,  to  see  to  what  style  and  period 
it  belongs,  we  must  express  our  conviction 
that  he  more  than  fulfils  his  promises. 
His  pages  are  crowded  with  admirable  criti- 
cism, made  all  the  more  valuable  by  th( 
profusion  of  illustrations  which  accom- 
pany it. 

Ward,  A.  W.,  and  Waller.  A.  R.  The  Cambridge 
History  of  Enghsh  Literature.  Vols.  V.  and  Vi. 
Large  8vo,  pp.  558-593.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $2.50  per  vol. 

These  two  volumes  deal  with  the  English 
drama,  and  impress  the  reader  with  the 
richness  of  the  subject,  the  mass  of  material, 
and  the  thoroughness  of  the  treatment. 
Volume  V.  treats  of  the  dramatic  produc- 
tions of  British  writers  as  they  existed  up 
to  1642.  Dr.  A.  W.  A\'ard  leads  off  with  an 
essay  on  the  Origin  of  English  Drama,  point- 
ing out  that  the  primitive  inoralities  were 
the  earlie.st  elements  out  of  which  English 
comedy  and  tragedy  began  its  evolution. 
"Influences  on  the  Early  Engli-sh  Drama" 
is  handled  by  Harold  H.  Child,  of  Brase- 
nose,  Oxford,  and  a  wide  field  of  remote 
learning  is  opened  up  by  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Cracow,  in  an  article  on 
"The  Early  Religious  Drama."  Professor 
Cimliffc,  of  Wisconsin,  shows  a  further  step 
in  English  literary  evolution  in  his  "Early 
English  Tragedy."  Here  begins  the  tradition 
of  the  historical  drama  to  be  so  powerfully 
worked  out  later  on  by  Shakespeare.  John 
Heywood  and  his  place  as  the  founder  of 
English  comedy,  is  the  next  landmark  in 
the  way  to  tlu;  Stratford  drama.  Marlowi- 
and  Kyd  follow  as  the  predecessors  of 
Shakespeare,  to  whose  works  and  those  of 
contemporary  poets  seven  chapt(-rs  are  de- 
voted, two  being  written  by  Mr.  George 
Saintsbury.  Prof.  G.  P.  Baker  contributes 
a  very  interesting  essay  on  "The  Plays  of 
University  \\'its."  John  Lyly,  George  Pcele, 
Greene,  Lodge,  and  Nash  form  a  constella- 
tion of,  and  indicate  a  point  in,  the  history 
of  Engli.sh  literature  which  has  never  been 
so  fully  and  delightfully  expounded. 

The  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  drama  are 
the  subjects  of  the  sixth  volume.     Professor 
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Everyman's  Qar 

The  Brash  <it>i  cr^ 
Runabout  ^^^H, 


4<^ 


^~nHE   cont7'actor  needs 

-^  a  reliable  means  of^ei- 
tiyjg  {rom place  io  place  to 
oversee  his  work. 

The  Brush  appeals  to 
hint  because  it  is  quick,  de- 
pendable and  particularly 
suited  to  get  tins;'  thrcnigh 
cro'ci'ded  city  streets  with 
the  least  loss  of  time.  It 
earns  its  cost  easily. 

DOESN'T  the  Brush  fit 
your  needs  as  well  as  it 
does  the  contractor's — if  you 
must  go  quickly  from  place 
to  place? 

To  any  one  who  loses  valu- 
able time  in  a  business  day  by 
the  slowness  of  ordinary  means 
of  city  traffic — the  Brush  will 
pay  for  itself  in  no  time. 

It  means  more  business  calls 
and  more  business  done — wel- 
come relief  from  the  frets  of 
city  crowds  —  better  health, 
better  temper,  better  results 
more  money. 

Whether  contractor,  archi- 
tect,or  artisan— whether  sales- 
man, solicitor  or  collector — 
whether  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer— it  will  save  you  time 
and  earn  its  keep  as  an  aide 


BUT  the  Brush  isn't  only  a 
business  nian's  car.  It  is 
useful  to  others — the  physi- 
cian, the  farmer — in  business 
or  as  a  family  car. 

Here  its  dependability,  its 
simplicity,  its  durability,  its 
adaptability,  commend  it.  To 
many,  they  are  more  impor- 
tant than  its  low  first  cost  and 
economy  in  operation. 

Dependability  has  been  re- 
peatedly proven  in  public  con- 
tests— in  letters  from  owners. 
9-year-old  Louis  Abernathy 
proved  its  simplicity  when  he 
drove  it  from  New  York  all 
the  way  to  Oklahoma.  Its  bus- 
iness record  proves  its  dura- 
bility. Its  use  by  young  and 
old  in  the  families  of  owners 
proves  its  adaptability  for  both 
business  and  pleasure. 


in  your  business. 

Let  us  send  you  detailed  data  on  Every mayi" s  Car. 

BRUSH   RUNABOUT  COMPANY 

Division  of  the  United  States  Motor  Company 

466  Rhode  Isleoid  Avenue  ..       ..  Detroit,  Mich. 


IN  EACH  TOWh 

and  district  to 
ride    and 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

hlbit  a  sample  191 1  Model  "Ranerer"  bicj'cle  furnished  by  us.   Our  agents  everj-- 
where  are  niakinc  moncv  fast.  Write-at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONKY  KEyUlKED  until  you  receive  andapprove  of  your  bicycle.    Weshipto 
anyone,  anv^vhere  in  the  U.  S.  untliout  a  cent  deposit  in  Sticrincsi  Prepay  freight,  zni 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ntle  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.    If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  «-ish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  b.ick  to  us  at  oiu'  expense  ^LuAyau  iviU  not  be  out  one  cent. 
I  nUf  FAPTDRV  DDIPEC  WefumishthehighfitCTailebicvcIes  it  is  possiMe  to  mike 
LUIf  rHU  I  Wn  I    rniwCO  atonesmillprofitaboveactualfact.-rycost.Yousave|ioto|35 
fnidillemen's  profits  bv  buyin.:  direct  of  us  and  have    the  manufacturer's  giiarantec  behind  your 
bicycle.    PO  NOT  ntJY  a  biryolpor  apair  of  tires  from  owv.'ii- at  anyprUi  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  oi factory  f  rues  and  remarkablt  special  cjfer. 
Vnil   lllll  I     DC   ACTfllllCIICn  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalo^e  and  studjr 
lUU    fllLL  DC  flOl  UnlOnCIf  oursuperb  models  at  t)ie  :>.i<i'r">'/A-3'/ru'r/we 
can  make  vou.     We  sell  tlie  hii^hest  crade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
SAtistied  with  f  I  00  rr.  tit  a!wc  factory  cost.     BICYCLE  DE.\LERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
unilei-  vour  own  name  plnte  .^t  d.uiMeour  prices.    Ordersfilled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chica^ret^I  (tores  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  jl8  eOc'b.    Descriptive  t>ars:ain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC     I^AACTCDDDAlfC  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  puts,  leptln 
I  inCOf  WUHOI  Cn  DnHIVC  and  rverythlnein  the  bicycle  lineatbalf  usual  prlc««. 
DO  HOT  WAIT— lilt  «  rite  today  for  our  La'c'  C^^ratc^ut  beautifully  illustrated  and  cootxioint;  a  great  fund  a4 
interestint;  nutter  and  useful  information.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everythinc      AVrito  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  R.|72,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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A  section  of 
el  actual  size. 
Note  the  Nubs. 


ONCE  over  to  get  the  water  off. 
Then  the  rub-down.  That's 
the  way  with  the  RUBDRY  bath 
towel.  It  takes  half  the  time  and 
gives  twice  the  glow  and  tingle.  It 
vitalizes  a  man. 

The  firm,  spongy  nubs  clear  out 
and  dry  out  every  damp  pore,  and 
send  the  warm,  new  blood  coursing 
through  the  body. 

RUBDRY  rubs  ^ry— that's  the 
beauty  of  it — and  it  rubs  quick  and 
stimulates. 

THE  NEW  _         ^  _ 

Bath 
Towel 

Guaranteed  for  ij  years 

Each  RUBDRY  bath  towel  is 
packed  in  an  individual  box  and 
guaranteed  1  ^  years.  Washed  ri^ht 
RUBDRY  bath  towels  often  last 
4  and  5  years. 

PRICES:  39c,  53c,  73c,  85c  and  $1.25. 
We  recommend  the  53c  (medium)  size  and 
85c  (large)  size  as  giving  best  values. 


—^       THE  NEW 

RVBDRY 


Golfers,  tennis  players  and 
other  outdoor  sportsmen 
especially   prize    the    RUB- 
DRY towel  for  its  quick  dry- 
ing and  skin-stimulating 
qualities.      It  makes  a  new 
luxury  of  the  bath — especially 
of  the  cold  rub-down.     It 
promotes  vitality. 

Get  a  pair  of  RUBDRY 
towels  (53c  or  85c  size)  of 
your  Dry  Goods  dealer, 
Druggist  or  Men's  Fur- 
nisher—or direct  from 
us  if  they  cannot  supply 
you.   We  pay  express- 
age  in  such  cases  and 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

I  Sample  Washcloth  4c  to  pay  postage. 

Larg-e  Demonstration  Chart  Free. 

RUBDRY  TOWEL  CO. 

187  So.  AngeU  Street,        Providence,  R.  I. 


Thorndike,  of  Columbia  University,  leads  off 
with  a  brilliant  essay  on  Ben  Jonson.  Middle- 
ton  and  Rawlcy  receive  an  illuminative 
appreciation  from  Arthm-  Symonds.  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  are  pointed  out  as  in- 
itiating the  abandonment  of  tragedy  for 
tragi-comedy  by  G.  C.  Macaulay,  and  Mas- 
singer  is  described  as  rather  a  rhetorician 
than  a  poet.  Harold  Child  treats  of  players 
and  theaters  of  the  Elizabethan  time,  and  the 
three  concluding  chapters  are  contributetl 
by  the  several  authors  under  the  titles: 
"University  Plays,"  "Masque  and  Pastoral," 
"Puritan:  a  HSck  upon  the  Stage."  Each 
volume  closes  with  an  ample  bibliography, 
table  of  principal  dates,  and  index. 

It  has  been  complained  that  this  splendid 
and  learned  library  has  so  far  suffered  from 
one  omission.  The  authors'  names  and  the 
names  and  character  of  their  productions 
have  been  given  with  care  and  accuracy, 
but  no  sufficient  number  of  specimens  of  their 
workmanship  appears.  The  editors,  there- 
fore, have  announced  that  Mr.  A.  R.  Waller 
has  prepared  two  additional  volumes  "pre- 
senting material  illustrative  of  the  text  of 
the  history."  "These  supplementary  vol- 
umes will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  citations, 
about  100  reproductions  of  title-pages, 
portraits,  facsimiles,  and  other  illustrations." 

The  literature  of  the  English  language, 
as  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  has  for  the 
first  time  been  promised  adequate  treat- 
ment in  these  volumes.  So  far  the  careful 
and  exhaustive  erudition  which  they  exhibit, 
the  discursive  and  comprehensive  character 
of  the  plan  upon  which  the  various  essays 
have  been  grouped,  lead  us  to  think  that 
here  we  have  a  masterpiece  of  editorial  skill. 
We  shall  have  also,  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, an  account  of  a  national  literature 
unexcelled,  if  not  unexampled,  in  any  other 
nation.  There  is  much  more  than  mere 
criticism  in  these  essays.  The  national  char- 
acter— social  and  intellectual — is  traced 
with  its  development,  and  when  the  two 
additional  volumes  promised  are  issued, 
with  illustrative  quotations,  portraits,  etc., 
we  shall  find  in  this  monumental  work  an 
epitome,  as  well  as  a  history,  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  varied  efflorescences  of 
human  genius  in  imaginative  production 
tiie  world  has  ever  possest. 

Wells,  H.  G.  The  New  Machiavelli.  Pp.  490. 
Toronto:  McLeod  &  Allen.  New  York:  Duffleld 
*  ("o.    .SI. 35  net. 

Mr.  Wells  has  not  attempted  to  write  a 
popular  novel,  but  has  told  a  story  with  the 
thoroughness  and  frankness  one  would  ex- 
pect from  a  man  who  is  quite  as  much  a 
journalist  as  an  author.  The  "New  Machia- 
velli" writes  his  story  as  a  means  of  cm- 
ploying  his  otherwise  empty  hours  in  a 
self-imposed  exile,  following  his  self-chosen 
disgrace.  It  is  not  a  pretty  story,  but  it 
tells  of  the  consistent  development  of  an 
English  youth  of  modest  circumstances  into 
a  full-fledged  member  of  parliament,  and 
traces  the  formation  of  his  character  and 
principles  with  a  truthfulness  that  is  some- 
times brutal.  The  chapters  dealing  with 
English  politics  and  the  influences  that  com- 
bined to  make  Remington  first  a  Radical, 
then  a  Conservative,  are  rather  ponderous 
and  lengthy,  but  he  is  faithful  in  his  descrip- 
tions and  insists  on  explaining  his  position 
clearly  in  relation  to  the  friends  whose  in- 
fluence helped  to  form  his  principles.  He 
describes  his  personal  life  as  truthfully 
as  tho  he  were  sketching  his  own  image 
ill  a  mirror,  and  analyzes  his  own  actions 
and  motives  almost  too  mercilesslv. 
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The  Most 

Individual  Smoke 

in  the   World 

Would  you  like  to  try  a  short  ten 
minute  smoke  which  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  any  you  ever  knew  } 

These  all  tobacco  cigarritos  are  im- 
ported lor  men  who  appreciate  a  luxury. 

Their  remarkable  flavor  and  aroma 
liave  never  been  approached. 

The  man  of  culture  will  enjov 

GALEA 

IMPORTED 
ALL.  TOBACCO 

CIGARRITOS 

In  all  the  leading  clubs  and  at  the  best 
cigar  dealers. 

Send    us   75o.    and 
wo  will  send  you  a 
hox  of  20;  or  a  box 
of  lUO,  $3..'i(»  pre- 
paid. 


SPECIAL  OFFEK 

With  first ortUrof 
H,0  we  include  a 
beautiful  im- 
ported cigarrito 

case  <ri'atis. 

Send  Neir  York  check, 

P.   U.  vr  Expriss 

Order  or  Stamfiii 

GALEA 

ClfillllMTO  CO 

31  I'nlon  Sq.H. 
N.  Y.  City 

Sole 
distrihut'-rs 
^  r'Amerira 


USE  THIS  PORTABLE $>/€% 
Typewriter  todays  FREE ^   •*' 

^^H||n^^^H^  Learn  at  o u  r'r  1  s k  how 
d^4  t%  i^^^9WP9^^^^  really  practical  and  In- 
^P  I  O  ^^Bj£LlIiI^I^^^^ dispeosable  tbis  midget 
"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  typewriter  la. 

■      Think  of  It  — 
A  standard 
keyboard 
typeivriter 
of  84  char- 
acters, car- 
ried 1  a  a  case 
2x5x11  In.; 
and  weigh- 
ing but4>i 

Ibsl    Slips 

Jnto  your  gnp  or  your  pocket  like  a  book.  Own  a  Bennett 
and  be  always  ready  to  turn  out  neat,  business-like  letters, 
or  error-proof  orders,  on  train  or  In  hotel,  business  place 
or  home.  It  will  save  Us  cost  In  a  few  weeks.  Price  Is  only 
$18  because  It'samazingly  simple.  Guaranteed.  Write  to- 
day for  catalog .  samples  of  work,  and  10  days  free  trial  offer. 
K.  D.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadway.  New  York  Citj 


SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe — tlie  highest  class — it 
stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home — you  may 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  i:^,i%:iiu.. 

THE  SURBRUQ  CO.,  81  Dey  Street  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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At  the  last,  when  he  tries  to  justify  his 
desertion  of  liis  wife,  home,  and  position  for 
Isal)el  Rivers,  his  l)est  friend  hurls  this 
comment  at  him:  "If  you  didn't  know  you 
were  in  the  wrong,  you  wouldn't  be  so  dunmed 
rhetorical."  That  gives  a  good  suggestion  of 
the  whol(!  hook. 

WlKuln.  Kate  Douglas,  also  Mary  and  Jane 
FIndlater  and  Allan  McAuIay.  Robinetla.  I'p. 
;{30.  B  >.ston  and  New  York.  HouKliioa  Alimiii 
Co.     I'Jll.     $1.10. 

Dainty,  charming,  satisfying — Robinetta 
is  all  of  these,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  know 
which  one  of  the  many  authors  contributed 
most.  The  book  is  not  vigorous  as  "The 
AfTair  at  the  Inn,"  nor  has  it  anything  new 
and  startling  in  theme  or  treatment,  but  its 
charm  is  like  the  fragrance  of  a  flower,  or  the 
song  of  a  bird — potent  but  indescribable. 
The  love  story  of  an  English  barrister  for  a 
young  American  widow,  who  has  returned 
to  the  home  of  her  English  mother  to  satisfy 
a  sentimental  longing,  is  set  in  a  charming 
and  truthful  background  of  English  country 
life,  and  brightened  with  typical  character- 
studies  of  an  austere  aunt,  an  old  maid  com- 
panion, and  a  young  "Middy"  cousin  with 
overgrown  ambitions  and  a  good  heart. 
Robinetta  reminds  one  slightly  of  "The 
Fair  Barbarian,"  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
every  one  loves  her.  Most  of  all  is  she 
charming  in  the  scenes  with  her  mother's 
old  nurse,  whose  cottage  had  "crept  down 
very  close  to  the  river."  The  description  of 
the  plum-tree — its  flowering,  its  falling 
petals,  and  its  connection  with  the  life  and 
love  of  all  concerned,  is  the  most  fascinating 
thing  in  the  story,  the  very  essence  and  per- 
fume of  the  whole  book. 

Young,  Norwood.  The  Growth  of  Napoleon. 
8vo,  pp.  418.     New  York:  Duffleld  &  Co.     $3.75. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Napoleon 
Bonaparte    that    the    ordinary    impression 
may  be  that  the  subject  is  exhausted  and 
the  whole  mass  of  original  material  utilized. 
Certainly   in   the   last   important   American 
work  cm  the  great  Corsican,  Mr.  Sloane  has 
been   sufficiently   circumstantial   in   his   ac- 
count  of   the   European   campaigns   of   the 
Napoleonic   era  from  Toulon  to   AVaterloo. 
Somebody  has  remarked  that  in  historical 
writing  too  much  space  has  been  given  to 
battles  and  conquests,  and  too  little  to  man- 
ners  and   character.     Certainly   a   new   era 
opened  when  Greene  wrote  his  "  History  of 
the   English   People."     Hitherto   there   had 
existed  little  more  than  histories  of  English 
Kings  or  pamphleteer  histories  of  political 
parties   in   England.     Mr.   Norwood   Young 
has  in  his  book  before  us  struck  a  vein  of 
virgin   gold   in  Napoleonic   literature  which 
has  never  been  worked  and  fashioned  into 
form  for  English  readers.     He  takes  as  his 
theme  the  environment  of  Napoleon's  youth 
and   he   translates   for   the   first   time   into 
English    Napoleon's    early    composition,    in- 
cluding an  essay  on  suicide  and  the  working 
of  a  geometrical  problem.     The  interest  in 
Napoleon   will   never   die,    and    the   present 
work   is   particularlj'  fascinating   because   it 
brings  the  reader  close  to  the  personal  char- 
acter of  a  wonderful  genius  in  his  early  life. 
We  have  been  verj'  nuich  struck  with  the 
clever    method    of    handling    his    materials 
exhibited  by  this  Avriter,  who  has  done  an 
equal  service  to  the  cause  of  scholarly  re- 
search   and    authentic    history.     The    illus- 
trations, in  the  shape  of  portraits  and  fac- 
similes, are  numerous  and  of  the  first  order 
of  interest. 
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The  Only   Razor  Adjustable    to    Every    Face 


Gillette 


SAFETY 
RAZOR 

%e  STANDARD/SAFETY.  EASE  ^v^^COMFORT 

The  ideal  razor  should  be  not  only  safe  to  use  but  capable  of 
adjustment.  The  space  between  the  guard  and  the  edge  of  the 
blade  should  vary  to  suit  varying  beards  and  tough  or  tender  skins. 

THE  GILLETTE  is  the  only  adjustable  razor  in  the  world — the  only  razor  that  can 
meet  every  shaving  requirement.  A  simple  turn  of  the  screvs'^  handle  automatically  alters 
the  angle  of  the  blade  and  the  distance  of  its  edge  from  the  safety  guard.  Tliis  com- 
bined with  the  angle  stroke,  given  by  the  natural  slant  of  the  hand  in  using  the  razor,  gives 
a  perfect  shave  to  any  face — clean,  quick,  safe  and  comfortable — a  GILLETTE  shave. 

GILLETTE  BLADES  are  made  from  the  finest  steel  by  special  proc- 
esses. Flexible,  with  mirror-like  finish.  Rust  proof  and  antiseptic.  TTie 
keenest  and  hardest  edge  ever  produced.  Packet  of  6  blades  { 1  2  shaving 
edges)  50c;  12  blades  (24  shaving  edges)  in  nickel  plated  case,  $1.00. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY    no  stropping  -  no  honing 


28  West  Second  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


New  York.  Time*  Building ;  Chicago,  Stock  Exchange  Building ; 
Canadian  Office,  63  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal;  Gillette  Safety 
Razor,  Ltd.,  London  ;  Eastern  Office,  Shanghai,  China. 

Factories:  Boston,  Montreal.  Leicester,  Berlin,  Paris. 

Ask  your  i^eakrto  s  hoa 
you  the  Cillelte  Line. 


KNOWN  THE 


ORLD  OVER 


Standard  Sets,  $5.00 

Combination  and  Travelers*  Sets, 


.^^y^e^d^i^^z^ 


$6.00  to  $50.00         •  7/  il  's  a  Gillette— it 's  the  Safely  Razor ' ' 


Established    1843. 


Satisfaction    Guaranteed 
or   your    Money    Refunded. 


ii 


REGNO 


>'    THE   CIGAR  YOU  OUGHT  TO  SMOKE 
AT  THE  PRICE  YOU  OUGHT  TO  PAY 


"REGNO"  Cigars  are  Strictly  Hand  Made,     Long   Havana  Filler — the  equal  of  the 
average    cigar    retailed   at   10c. — sold    direct  froin  my  factory  for  only  4c. 

SamplB  box  of  25  delivered  on  receipt  of  $1mOOm 

JOSEPH    H.    RtTGG  742    Market  Street  BLAIRSVILLE,  PA. 


Otir  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pittsburgh  Visible 

TYPEWRITER 

The  Original  Visible  Writing  Typewriter 

We  are  prepared  to  distribute  100,000  Pittsburgh  Vis- 
ible Typewriters  on  the  small  cash  payment  of  $10  each. 
This  IS  how  we  propose  to  do  it. 

Sendus$10anclwewill  ship  by  express  prepaid 
to  any  point  East  of  the  Mississippi  River  one 
Pittsburgh  Visible  Typewriter.  Use  itf  or  1 0  days 
in  your  own  home  or  office,  and  if  it  is  not  in  every 
way  up  to  our  representations  ship  it  back  at  our 
expense  and  we  will  return  your  money  without 
question.  If  it  is  satisfactory,  pay  us  ^5  a  month  for 
II  months — $65  all  told. 

The  Pittsburgh  Visible  is  a  full-sized,  standard  type- 
writer with  all  the  advantages  you  have  ever  been  able 
to  buy  at  $100— and  some  exclusive  advantages. 

In  many  respects  it  is  the  most  remarkable  typewriter 
ever  produced.  Never  before  have  you  been  offered 
a  high  class  typewriter  on  such  liberal  terms. 

The  remarkable  efficiency  of  the  Pittsburgh  Visible 
enables  us  to  make  this  offer,  which  would  doubtless 
prove  disastrous  were  the  machine  itself  less  perfect,  or 
less  certain  to  enlist  your  enthusiastic  approval  during 
the  ten  days'  trial. 

We  have  abundance  of  confidence  in  the  typewriter 
to  aid  us  in  successfully  carrying  out  our  plan. 

There  are  now  thousands  of  Pittsburgh  Visible  Type- 
writers in  use,— there  are  likewise  thousands  of  users 
who  will  give  you  the  positive  assurance  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh Visible  is  worth  $100  if  any  typewriter  in  the 
world  is  worth  it. 

When  you  come  to  look  for  a  reason  for  this  epoch- 
making  price  you  will  find  it  not  in  the  size  or  efficiency 
of  the  typewriter — not  in  anything  it  lacks— nor  in  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  guarantee— but  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  35'^  of  the  selling  cost. 

Our  revolutionary  plan  for  the  distribution  of  loo.oco 
typewriters  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  secure  this  re- 
markable machine  at  the  cost  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

When  you  see  this  typewriter  in  use  you  vrill  under- 
stand why  the  thousands  of  users  would  not  exchange 
the  Pittsburgh  Visible  for  any  $100  machine  on  the 
market. — You  will  understand  why  they  would  not  be 
willing  to  lose  the  distinct  advantages  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Visible  even  if  it  cost  more  than  $100. 

The  Pittsburgh  Visible  is  the  best  ?!ioo  typewriter 
on  the  market  today.  It  is  the  most  efficient — the  easi- 
est to  operate — the  most  economical. 

It  has  the  finest  ball  bearing  carriage  on  the  market. 

Positive  back  spacer  and  tabulating  mechanism. 

The  keyboard,  including  type  and  keys,  is  remov- 
able as  a  unit. 

Two-colored  ribbon  mechanism  instantly  available. 

Absolutely  visible  writing  at  all  times. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  distinct  and  exclusive  ad- 
vantages of  the  Pittsburgh  Visible. 

Our  booklet,  which  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request, 
illustrates  and  describes  this  wonderful  typewriter  in 
detail.     Write  for  it. 

PITTSBURGH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

307  Union  Bank  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Enclosed  find  $10;  send  me, express  prepaid, on  ten  days'  trial, 
one  Pittsburgh  Visible  Typewriter.  If  satisfactory,  I  will  remit 
to  you  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price,  $55.  in  11  equal 
monthly  instalhiients.  It  is  understood  that  if  the  machine  is 
not  satisfactory,  I  am  to  return  it  at  your  expense  and  you  are 
to  refund  the  $10  paid  upon  it- 


Name.. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

\  "\  7^  E  have  already  reviewed  Eden  Phill- 
V  V  potts'  "  Wild  Fruit ' '  (John  Lane  Com- 
pany), ijut  it  is  extremely  hard  to  lay  aside 
this  book,  and  we  are  tempted  to  go  through 
it  again  and  gather  the  aftermath.  The  book 
is  aptly  named,  for  the  poetry  it  holds  has  a 
wilding  flavor  that  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the 
common  garden  variety  of  verse. 

Eden  Phillpotts  has  little  of  the  "faith 
that  makes  us  men,"  and  his  imagination 
plays  with  a  rather  feverish  brilliancy  over 
the  questions  of  life  and  death.  In  "The 
Song  of  a  Weary  World,"  he  presents  a  som- 
ber brief  against  the  human  race  that  may 
be  disturbing,  momentarily,  at  least,  to  our 
over-jaunty  optimists,  who  insist  that  all  is 
for  the  best  in  the  best  possible  of  worlds. 

The  "Litany  to  Pan"  we  hesitate  to  print 
— it  is  so  intensely  bitter,  and  we  give  it  only 
after  realizing  that  even  this  form  of  passion- 
ate denial  is  merely  an  "angry  affirmation." 

Song'of  a  Weary  World 

By  Eden  Phillpotts 

Through  space  dlmensionless  and  starry  seas 
I  wheel  and  wonder  at  my  sun's  command 
Whither  the  Mother's  everlasting  hand 

Beckons  from  Hercules. 

Again  and  yet  again  I  ring  my  road; 

Again  pursue  my  weary  march  in  time; 

Across  the  glimmering  abysses  climb, 
Groaning  beneath  my  load. 

The  grief  of  many  a  golden  galaxy 

I  pass  from   day  to   night,  from   night  to  day 
Blind  and  obedient,  shriveled,  old,  and  gray — 

My  song  sunl^  to  a  sigh. 

There  was  a  time  when,  as  a  planet-child, 
I   gloried;  Alma  Venus  from  her  place 
Bent  low  to  .scan  my  new-created  face. 

And  saw  it  good,  and  smiled. 

In  joy  she  rose  and  swiftly  came  to  me, 
Reaping  ripe  stars  and  sowing  as  she  came; 
Life,  Life  she  brought!      A  dawn  of  living  flame 

Flashed  over  earth  and  sea. 

Yet  as  she  planted  she  was  very  sad. 

And  watered  all  the  breast  of  me  with  tears. 
She  saw  the  dolors  of  unnumbered  years; 

I,  seeing  not,  was  glad. 

But  .so  came  Man,  out  of  the  ages  blown — 
A  shining  master-bubble  on  the  crest 
Of  the  last  wave  that  Life  had  upward  prest — 

And  claimed  me  for  his  own. 

At  first  I  joyed  in  him  as  forth  he  leapt — 

My  firstborn  blest  with  power  to  understand — 
But  lo  !  he  lifted  matricidal  hand, 

And  Alma  Venus  wept. 

At  first  I  joyed  in  him  as  at  a  boon; 
Then  wakened  evil  on  my  startled  face, 
Lintil  I  curst  this  comprehending  race. 

And  envied  the  dead  moon. 


Address 

Reference.. 


Oh,  hear  my  cry,  oh,  hear  my  cry,  ye  stars! 

This  bosom  round  he  tortures  to  his  ends; 

He    burrows,    slaughters,    scatters,    rives, 
rends — 
My  very  heart  he  marsi 


and 


His  habitations  fester  in  my  breast; 

His  galleys  maculate  my  ocean  foam; 

He  spies  where  all  my  secret  treasures  home — 
Ultimate  scourge  and  pest! 

He  peeps  below,  he  probes  and  plagues  above, 
Poisons  my  land  and  fouls  my  deepest  sea; 
He  seeks  and  finds  and  tears  aw^y  from  me 

The  last  wild  things  I  love. 


Ever  Built 


YELLOWSTONE  SPECIAL 

All  Sizes,  Fly  or  Bait 
Six  strip  selected  split  bamooo, 
German  silver  mountings.  Solid 
cork  grasp.  Solid  metal  reel  seat. 
Three  piece  with  extra  tip,  put 
up  on  covered  wood  frame  with 
canvas  sack. 

Our  guarantee :   Money  back  if  not 
satisfied,  charges  paid  both  ways. 
Price  $5,  delivered  free  in  the  U.  S. 

I     Send  for  our  new  handsome  160  pag-e 
1%  Catalog  J,  and  Guide  on  Fishing-.     Sent 
r^   Free,  by  mentioning  this  magazine. 

ABERCROMBIE  &  FITCH  CO. 


57  Reade  Street 


New  York  City 


STRENGTHEN  THE 
INTERNAL  ORGANS 


By  strengthening  the  Internal  Organs 
you  are  building  a  solid  and  permanent 
foundation  for  the  development  of  all 
internal  and  external  musrles.  In 
physical  exerrise  where  the  vital  organs 
the  heart,  lungs,  stomach  and  kidneys 
are  not  strengthened  in  proportion  to 
the  external  development,  the  restora- 
tion of  bodily  vigor  and  health  will  not 
be  complete  nor  permanent.  Over-de- 
velopment of  muscular  strength  has  a  r,,.,f  xif.^o  :«  «  «««,  f  ,i 
bad  effect  on  the  internal  body  and  is  ^^^^-  V?rv  t  P^^^"^^^^ 
due  to  wrong  niethuds  used  in  physical  ^^  txeicise. 

training.  My  system  of  projrressive  exercise  as  tau::ht  in  connectioik 
with  my  PROGRESJiiilVE     KXKRCI.SKR 

will  uniformly  exercise  every  muscle  of  the  body.  By  combinine^ 
the  use  of  this  wonderful  invention  with  my  instructions  on  health 
and  strength  building,  you  will  not  acquire  an  abnormal  develop 
ment,  but  your  entire  body  will  be  uniformly  benefited.  My  most 
recent  book  TH B  <*  WHYS''  OF  KXERCISB 
tells  all  about  this  wonderful  little  exerciser  :  it  also  tells  many 
truths  about  exercise  which  are  startling  to  the  average  reader^ 
giving  as  it  does  the  "  reasons  why  "  so  many  systems  fail,  and 
proving  conclusively  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  acquir* 
real  health  and  strength. 

My  price  for  machine  and  complete  course  of  instructions  is  ex* 
tremely  reasonable.  With  request  for  my  book  send  4  cents  to  cover 
postage. 

PROF.  II.  W.  TITUS.  802  Titus  BIdg.,  156  F.ast23rdSt..  SewTork 


Day  Shir: 


FAULTLESS     Day 
Shirts  are  our  response 
to   the    demand  from   those 
•who,  icnowing  the  superiority 
of  Faultless  Pajamas  and  Night- 
Shirts,    desired   a    day -shirt   of 
equal  superiority. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

The    Day-Shirt  Book   illustrates 
and   describes  them.      The  Bed- 
Time    Book    shows   our    night- 
wear. 

Both  are  interesting.      Both 
are  Free. 
L  ROSENFELD  &  COMPANY 

Dept.  G,  Baltimore,  Md. 
For  over  30 years  the  largest  /fj 
makers  of  melt's  nightwear  i 
in  the  ivorld. 
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His  purposes  and  good,  his  rights  and  wrongs, 
Choke  the  sweet  air,  the  clamors  of  his  claim 
Deafen  my  ear,  deride  his  Mother's'  aim. 

And  strangle  Nature's  songs. 

liUsting  and  lying,  murdering  his  kind — 

Each  stronger  kingdom  at  a  weaker's  throat — 
He  shrieks  forever  the  discordant  note, 

This  monster  with  a  mind. 

Dust  of  my  dust — last  and  supremest  race 
Of  races  lifting  on  from  age  to  age — 
This  con.scious  creature's  awful  pilgrimage 

Maddens  the  eyes  of  space. 

Oh,  build  upon  his  bones  a  better  thing; 

Add  yet  a  link  to  life's  eternal  chain; 

Depose  humanity,  or  once  again 
Thy  primal  silence  fling. 

Heed  my  long  agonies,  and  let  them  cease; 

Lighten  the  horror  of  my  endless  wo; 

From  off  this  bleeding  bosom  bid  him  go 
And  give  thy  planet  peace. 

But  if  thou  shall  ordain  we  never  part. 
Then,  Mother,  pity  me  by  pitying  him 
Dispatch  thy  swiftest,  gold-winged  seraphim 

With  Reason  to  his  heart. 

Send  them  and  this  thy  gift;   let  Reason  reign, 

So  that  a  reconciliation  come 

Between  the  children  and  their  ancient  home. 
Ere  darkness  fall  again. 

Va 

By  Eden  Phillpotts 

*'Us  was  sitting  on  a  gate — me  an'  her — 
In  a  very  coorious  state — me  an'  her. 
When  the  moon  beginned  to  shine 
I  took  both  her  hands  in  mine  I 
We  was  going  of  it  fine — me  on'  her. 

*'  'Peared  us  hadn't  nought  to  say — him  an'  me. 
Telling  wadden  in  our  way — liim  an'  me. 
But  he  heaved  a  sort  o'  groan 
An'  I  gived  a  little  moan. 
While  us  pitched  theer — all  alone — him  an'  me. 

"Us  continued  on  the  gate — him  an'  me — 
Till  it  growed  a  trifle  late.     Him  an'  me 
Hearkened  to  the  owls  a-bawliug. 
Listened  to  the  cats  a- wauling — 
Then  the  church  clock  cliimcd.    'Twas  calling — 
him  an'  me. 

*'Back  along  us  slowly  went — me  an'  her 
Feeling  very  well  content — me  an'  her. 
Come  her  evening  out  'tis  plain 
Us  shall  do  as  I  ordain  : 
Sit  'pen  thicky  gate  again — me  an'  her." 

A  Litany  to  Pan 

By  Eden  Phillpotts 

By  the  abortions  of  the  teeming  Spring, 
By  Summer's  starved  and  withered  offering. 
By  Autumn's  stricken  hope  and  Winter's  sting, 
Oh,  hear  1 

By  the  ichneumon  on  tlie  writhing  worm, 
By  the  swift,  far-flung  poison  of  the  germ, 
By  soft  and  foul  brought  out  of  hard  and  firm, 
Oh,  hear  I 

By  the  fierce  battle  under  every  blade, 

By  the  etiolation  of  the  .shade, 

By  drought  and  tliirst  and  things  undone  half  made, 

Oh,  liear  I 

By  all  the  horrors  of  re-quickened  du.st, 
By  tlie  eternal  waste  of  baffled  lu.st, 
By  mildews  and  Ly  cankers  and  by  rust, 
Oh,  hear  1 

By  the  fierce  scythe  of  Spring  upon  the  wold, 
By  tlie  dead  eaning  mother  in  the  fold. 
By  stillborn,  stricken  young  and  tortured  old, 
Oh,  hear  I 

GRBAT  BEAK  SPRING  AVATER. 
"It*  Parity  has  made  it  famoas." 
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Put  Yourself  in  His  Place 

THIS  man  inside  the  fire  lines  is  watching  his  property  burn. 
What  does  it  mean  to  him?  What  would  it  mean  to  you 
if  you  were  in  his  place  ?  Would  you  be  face  to  face  Avith 
disaster  or  would  you  watch  the  smouldering  remnants  of  your 
property  with  your  mind  occupied  with  plans  for  business  rehabil- 
itation, because  somewhere  in  the  ruins  is  the  safe  containing  the 
indestructible  financial  soul  of  your  business — your  fire  insurance 
policy? 

If  this  happens  to  your  property,  you  can  plan  -with  absolute 
certainty  if  your  policy  is  in  the  Hartford,  because  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  it  has  been  furnishing  just  this  kind  of  business 
protection  and  has  never  failed  to  make  good  an  honest  loss. 

It  has  paid  140  Millions  for  claims  on  property  of  its  policy 
holders.  This  is  larger  indemnity  than  has  ever  been  paid  bv 
any  other  American  company. 
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When  Next  You  Insure 

Insist  on  the  Hartford 


CAN  Your  Own  Vegetables  and  Fruit 


My  torinul:i8  ti-ll  you  how.  My  Canning 
Outfits  cost  little.  Are  easily  operaU'd. 
Cook  tne  fruit,  iiot  the  cook.  Can,  in  eithtr 
glass  or  tiu,  your  own  fresh,  pure,  free-from 
acid  fruit  and  vegetables  at  less  cost  than 
you  can  buv  inferior  (joods.  CataloKue  free. 
F.  S.  Stnhl.  KoT  422. K.  Qulnoy,  111. 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  ir>  cents  to  the  NiaKura  Clip  Co..  New  York,  and  yoa 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 

THE   NIAGARA    CLIPS 


COLLARS  5*  CUFFS 


Till     N,.v    -2*.   I'.i  p\. 

Are  delightiufj  thousands  of  satisfied  wearers  because  they  save  collar  trouble  and  bother — 

and  because  they  save  laundry  bills. 

Challenge  Collars  are  waterproof— t<r/;  f<f  ilcti>u\i  -lit/i  ti  diim/'  cloth  ~yc\  have  all  the  <tvle  and  cor 
rectness  of  the  best  linen  collar  vou  can  buy.  They  fit  like  linen,  too.  and  have  a  dull  linen  finish 
and  texture  so  i)erfect  you  can't  tell  them  from  linen.  W'c  g-itaraiitce  every  coilar  to  give  satisfaction 
in  service  and  appearance. 

At  i/iiiir  tirnlfr's  —  Cnllara  gsc.,  Ctiffa  SOc.     Or  sent  by  mnil  ^|/  iia  on  rtceipt  ofprte*. 

Our  new  "iilip-Kacgti"  Jliii»fi  tmikf.-i  tir  sUiir  en:^itt.     Writ'  f  r  <  tir  latest  Style  Book. 

THE  ARUNGTON  COMPANY,  Dept.  F, 

Ettablished  1883  725-727  Broadway.  New  York 


Boston.  65  Redford  .St.  ChicftRo.  161  Market  St. 

Philiidflphi.T.  <I00  rilestliut  S,  s.in  Yr:\ 


St.  Loui".  .50i  N'ort'u  T:!i 


De'r.'it.  117  Tt'TTtT^or.    \\e. 
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The    "U 

Food 


Does 
away 
entirely 
with  the 
drudgery 
of  the 
chopping 
knife  and 
bowl. 


niversar' 

Chopper 

Chops    all    kinds 
of  food,  whether 
meat  or  vege- 
tables— raw 
or  cooked — 
as  coarse 
or  fine  as 
wanted— 
rapidly 
and 
easily. 


The  "Universar' 

Coffee  Percolator 

Excels  other  ways  of  making 
coffee  because  the  percolation 
is  completed  before  the  water 
boils. 

Coffee  made 
in  it  is  easily 
known 
by  its 
delicious 
aroma, 
fine  flavor 
and  the  absence 
of  the  bitter 
taste  caused  by  boiling. 

If  you  want  to  know  what 
perfect  coffee  is  like,  try  the 
"Universal." 

The  "Universal" 

Bread  Maker 

Mixes  and  kneads  bread  in 
three  minutes.  The  hands  do 
not  touch  the  dough. 
Simple,  easy, 
sanitary. 
Does 
away 
with 
hand 
knead- 
ing. 
Makes 
perfect 
bread. 

Write  for  our  Large  Book 
of  Useful    Things.       Free 

Buy  of  leading  Hardware  and  Jewelry  Stores 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK 

261  Commercial  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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By  fading  eyes  pecked  from  a  dying  head, 
By  the  hot  mouthful  of  a  thing  not  dead, 
By  all  thy  bleeding,  struggling,  shrieking  red, 
I  Oh,  hear  1 

By  madness  caged  and  madness  running  free, 
Through  this  our  conscious  race  that  heeds  not  thee. 
In  its  concejjt  insane  of  Liberty, 
Oh,  hear  I 

By  all  the  agonies  laf  all  the  past, 
By  earth's  cold  dust  and- ashes  at  the  last, 
By  her  return  to  the  unconscious  vast, 
Oh,  hear  ! 

The  Seasons 

By  Eden  Phillpotts 

Awakes  the  slumberer,  dear  buxom  earth 
Stirs  to  the  lifting  sun  and  airy  mirth 
Of  birds  ;  and  when  her  coverlet  she  flings, 
It  lights  and  twinkles  into  buds  and  wings  ; 
Rolls  like  a  wave  and  breaks  in  verdant  foam 
On  meadows  where  her  bleating  babies  roam. 
Spring  in  the  likeness  of  a  little  maid, 
Doth  haunt  the  holt  and  fold  and  hidden  nest 
Spreads  the  first  sweet  of  flowers  for  the  breast 
Of  the  young  year  ;   or  lifts  blue  eyes  to  trace 
The  shrill  lark's  spiral  upon  heaven's  face. 

Now  burn  the  frenzied  pulse  and  flame  of  life 
Where  hot  July  hath  taken  earth  to  wife  ; 
And  mated  her  in  high  and  golden  noons  ; 
And  loved  her  by  the  light  of  low  red  moons  ; 
While  stealthy-footed  hours  a  vigil  keep 
And  white  stars  throb  above  their  wedded  sleep. 
Summer,  in  semblance  of  a  queen,  doth  view 
The  pageant  of  her  kingdoms  all  outspread. 
Of  sun-fire  fierce,  and  shade,  and  delicate  dew 
Her  regal  robe  is  woven  ;  on  her  head 
Flower-light  and  night  and  morning  make  a 

crown 
From  which  her  rainy -scented  hair  pours  down. 

The  garners  fill  again  ;  the  heavy  scent 

Of  perfect  things  in  mellow  sweetness  blent 

Now  visibly  along  the  sleepy  air 

Floats  to  the  sky,  then  rolls  and  rises  where. 

Like  to  a  jeweled  censer,  the  ripe  earth 

Flings  to  the  sun  full  savor  of  her  worth. 

Autumn — deep-bosomed  mother — counts  the 

gain, 
Smiling  alike  where  far-flung  harvest  glows 
And  where  each  little  goblet  of  wild  grain 
Lifts  for  a  blessing  ;  solemnly  she  goes 
Garbed  with  the  rainbow  glory  of  ripe  fruit 
In  golden  pomp  of  Pan's  own  passionate  (lute. 

Sunk  to  hibernal,  naked  weariness 
Again  earth  meets  the  riotous  caress 
Of  all  the  winds  ;   from  out  her  drooping  eyes 
The  light  of  seeing  fades  away  and  dies. 
Then  star-lit  frosts  with  sudden  swiftness  still 
Heartbeat  of  dene  and  dingle,  vale  and  hill. 
Winter  I  O  ancient  nurse,  come  rock  to  sleep 
The  world  again,  and  bring  great  gift  of  rest. 
Lower  the  light,  where  failing  sunbeams  creej) 
To  kindle  yon  brief  wonder  of  the  west. 
Draw  the  cloud  curtains  close  and  spread  belou 
Our  dreaming  mother's  coverlet  of  snow. 

We  like  such  verse  as  this  from  The  De- 
lineator, that  veils  its  power  in  modest  imder- 
statements  and  that  impresses  by  a  certain 
negative  exaggeration. 

How  IXIuch  of  Godliood 

By   Lotus  Untermeyer 

How  much  of  (iodhood  did  it  take — 
What  purging  epochs  had  to  pass 

Ere  I  was  fit  for  leaf  and  lake 
And  worthy  of  the  patient  grass. 

What  mighty  travails  must  have  been. 
What  ages  must  have  molded  me 

Ere  I  was  raised  and  made  akin 
To  dawn,  the  daisy,  and  the  sea. 

In  what  great  struggles  was  I  felled. 
In  what  lives  had  I  labored  long 

Ere  I  was  given  a  world  that  held 
.■V  meadow,  butterflies,  and  song. 

But  oh,  what  cleansings  and  what  fears 
What  countless  raisings  from  the  dead. 

Ere  I  could  see  Her,  touched  with  tears, 
Pillow  the  little  weary  head. 
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Bakers 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 


Has  a  most 
delicious*  flavor 

Is  pure  and 
healthful 

An  Ideal  food 
beverage 


GENUINE  HAS  THIS  TRADE- 
MARK ON  EVERY  PACKAGE 

Walter  Baker  &CoXtd« 

EsuMisIieil   1780 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


U-AUx-NO 


•AFTER   DINNER  MINT* 

A  delicious 
confection 

Sold  only  in 
tin    boxes. 

Never  in    bulk. 

//  not  at  your 
dealer's  send  lo 
cents  for  a  box 

Manufacturiiiq  Co. 
(IF  America. 
433  North  12th  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BLANC  MANGE 

and  other  desserts,  to  be 
Rich  and  Delicious, 
should  be  prepared  with 

BORDEN'S 

EAGLE  BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 


The  Original  and  Leading 
Brand  since  1857. 

Send  (or  oar  book  of  80 
fine  recipes. 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED 
MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality  " 
New  York 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

A  REAL  AMERICAN  IN  MEXICO 

THAT  "  two  battalions  of  the  Salvation 
Army  could  go  down  to  Mexico  and 
capture  the  whole  revolution,  both  sides  of 
it,  with  their  tambourines,"  is  the  humble 
opinion  of  Leon  A.  Watts,  who  has  recently 
returned  after  a  year's  stay  across  the  border. 
Born  on  one  of  the  wildest  of  frontiers,  his 
early  life  spent  punching  cattle  and  repell- 
ing night  attacks  of  cow-steaUng  "greasers," 
Watts  is  a  typical  American  soldier  of  for- 
tune, says  Robert  E.  Pinkerton  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Free  Press.  And,  what  with  cam- 
paigning through  Culia  with  the  Rough 
Riders,  service  in  the  Philippines,  and  break- 
ing horses  for  the  United  States  Army  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  "  his  life-story  reads  like  a 
Richard  Harding  Davis  novel."  But  Watts 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
is  only  an  adventurer  by  avocation,  his  real 
calling  being  that  of  engineer.  This,  how- 
ever, he  regards  as  more  dangerous  than 
fighting,  more  dangerous  than  any  he  has 
witnessed  in  Mexico,  at  any  rate.    He  relates : 

The  battles  are  a  joke.  I  saw  one  where 
they  fought  all  day,  fired  5,000  rounds,  and 
the  official  count  of  the  score  was  eleven 
killed. 

If  the  insurgents  win  one  or  two  decisive 
battles,  it  is  all  off  with  Diaz. 

Except  the  rurales  and  the  federal  artil- 
lery, none  of  the  federal  troops  is  loyal.  In 
Mexico,  you  know,  the  convicts  compose  the 
standing  army.  They  have  to  corral  them 
at  night  and  stand  guard  over  them,  instead 
of  putting  them  on  guard  duty. 

In  Mexico  when  a  man  goes  on  a  tear  and 
shoots  up  a  place,  or  commits  some  crime,  he 
goes  into  the  army  by  force.  The  army,  as  a 
result,  is  willing  to  turn  against  Diaz  any 
time,  and  it  will  whenever  the  insurgents  get 
the  upper  hand. 

The  rurales,  however,  are  a  good  body  of 
fighting  men;  in  fact,  they  are  the  highest 
paid  soldiers  in  the  world,  getting  $60  gold 
per  month  when  there  is  no  fighting  and  $2.75 
per  day  when  they  are  in  active  service. 

Originally  the  rurales  were  an  organiza- 
tion of  bandits,  about  3,000  strong.  They 
did  so  much  damage,  and  resisted  capture  so 
well,  that  Diaz  took  them  over  as  his  personal 
bodyguard  as  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of 
them. 

They  are  wonderfully  good  horsemen  and 
wear  the  gaudiest  uniforms  you  ever  saw, 
but  they  can't  shoot — no  one  in  Mexico  can 
shoot.  They  wear  $8,000  worth  of  gold  braiil 
on  their  clothes  and  a  ton  of  silver  on  their 
sombreros.  They  look  gaudy  and  warlike, 
but  the  Salvation  Army  could  start  them 
rum  ing. 

They  always  speak  down  there  of  therr 
affection  for  Americans,  says  Watts,  but  a 
"gringo"  wants  to  watch  out  after  dark. 
He  says  in  part: 

The  Mexicans  treat  you  fine  to  j-our  face 
—they  are  the  finest  people  on  earth — but 
move  one  eye  around  to  the  back  of  your 
head  after  dark,  and  always  sleep  A\ith  one 
eye  and  one  ear  ojien. 

An    American    living    in    Mexico    to-da^• 
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You  can  be  up-to-date 
in  the  chain  you  wear 

You  need  not  tie  up  money  in  a  solid  gold 
chain  in  this  age  of  quickly  changing  fashions 

You  can  easily  afford  to  observe  the  niceties  of 
custom  demanded  today,  if  you  buy 

sinnoMS 

because  you  do  not  have  to  pay  for  gold  that 
has  no  value  to  you  in  use. 

As  you  see  by  these  diagrams, 


Simmons 
14-karat  outside, 
core  of  alloy 


^r^. 
yMf 


Solid  Gold 

14-karat 

throughout 

in  Simmons   chains,  a    core   of  baser  metal  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  useless  gold  hidden  at  the  center  of  the 

ordinary  solid  gold  chain,  and  you  get  the  practical  equivalent 

of  solid  gold  at  one-fifth  the  cost. 

By  the  time  the  thick  gold  shell  of  a  Simmons  chain 
wears  down  to  the  alloy  core,  a  solid  gold  chain  of 
the  same  grade  will  have  worn  so  thin  it  will  break 
easily — will  not  carry  a  watch  safely. 

For  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  cost  of  merely  repairing  an 
old  solid  gold  chain,  you  can  buy  an  entirely  new  Simmons 
chain  of  timely  and  appropriate  design. 

It  costs  nothing  to  be  in  style.     You  can  save  money,  or  have 

several  pieces — each  the  most  appropriate  for  the  occasion 

— for  the  same  money.     Get  our  1911  Style  Book. 

Any  jeweler  can  supply  you.      If  he  has  not  exactly  what  vou 
want  in  stock,  he  can  get  it  for  you  quickly,  from  a  near-by 
jobber     Write  or  send  this  coupon  now. 

R.  F.  SIMMONS  CO.,  177  N.  MAIN  ST.     -^^     ^^  Send 

ATTLEBORO,   MASS. 

Look  for  "  SIMMONS"  in  Swivel 


A 

Simmons 
Dickens  Chain 
as  worn  and 
iivo-thirds  actual  size. 


us  your 
name  for 
1911  Style 
Book. 


Why  Take  a  Chance  With  Your 

Eggs  or  Chicks? 

Don't  blame  your  poor  hatches  to  the  parent  stock,  or 
the  eggs,  because  lack  of  moisture,  irregular  heat,  and 
cheap  incubators  are  responsible  for  the  death  of 
millions  of  chicks  in  the  shell  every  year. 

The  International  self- 
Humidifying  Incubator 

is  absolutely  automatic  in  every  function,  unvariable  tempera- 
ture, positive  moisture  from  the  moment  of  starting  the  hatch 
until  necessary  to  properly  dry  the  newly  hatched  unit  of  future 
profit,  so  thoroughly  safe-sruarding  its  entrance  into  poultrydom 
as  to  guarantee  its  livability. 

Your  brooder  losses  are  not  always  the  fault  of  the  ctiicks. 
Ultimate  success   depends  on  ttie   proper  mothering  of  chicks. 

The  International  Sanitary  Hover 

is  the  only  one  positively  stipplyin.ij  the  highest  temperature  at  the  outer  ecUe 
Therefore,  no  loss  by  crowding  to  the  center,  and  every  chick  has  a  chance  under 
this  hover.  Entire  meta'  construction.  Portable  and  adjustable  to  all  conditons 
Eliminates  expensive  brooder  house  equipment. 

Our  best  efforts  ar  centered  in  the  production  of  Day-Old  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs  from  matured  stock.  No  pullet  ecgs  are  u^ud  exrei't  fi'i 
table  purposes.  All  orders  for  Incubators,  Hovers,  Day-Old  Chicks 
or  Hatching  Eggs  will  positively  be  filled  virithin  24  hours  alter 
receipt. 

Send  to-day  for  191 1  catalogue  on  incubators  and  hovers,  also  our  stock 
catalogue  on  Rancocas  Strain  fiaby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

INTERNATIONAL    POULTRY     SALES     CO. 

Home  Olllce,  Box  315,  Brown's  Mills.  N.  J. 
Branch.  No.  21   Barclay   St.,  New  York  City 
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^^^_   $19.50 

'if  'f  i    1    fA        for  t*»is  $40.00 

BRASS    BED 


BISHOP 

Grand  Rapids 


Quality  and  Style 


$19. 50  buys  this  massive  grenuine  IJrass  $40.00 
Bed.  Colonial  Style,  Direct,  On  Approval,  Freight 
Prepaid,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  worth 
double  our  price. 

Or,  we  will  send  the  Bed  with  guaranteed  Springs 
and  Cotton  felt  Mattress  complete  for  $a9  .50  (worth 
|60.00).  Our  tremendous  output  and  quick  cash  sales 
Direct  from  the  World's  Furniture  Center  make  our 
low  prices  possible. 

Full  size  Double  Bed,  4  ft.  Gin.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long, 
with  heavy  2  in.  continuous  Pillars — your  choice  of 
bright  or  "  Satin  "  finish — both  guaranteed  for  10  years. 

We  Prepay  Freight  to  all  points  east  of  Mississippi 
River  and  north  of  Tennessee  line,  allowhig  freight 
that  far  to  points  beyond. 

Bishop's  Book  of  Correct  Styles 

is  issued  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  visit  our 
salesrooms.  It  is  a  magnificent  Port/olio  of  iHb pages 
costing  $/.TO  to  publish.  It  contains  colored  plates 
of  artistically  furnished  rooms  in  "  Period  "  and  modern 
styles.  Shows  correct  shades  of  the  popular  Grand 
Rapids  finishes.  Illustrates  and  describes  over  one 
thousand  styles  of  dependable  furniture. 

We  will  send  this  elaborate  book,  postage  paid,  if  you 
will  enclose  25  cents  to  show  your  interest.  The  25  cents 
may  be  deducted  from  your  first  order.  If  you  don't 
think  our  book  a  correct  Guide  to  Furniture  Buying  we 
will  refund  your  money. 

Write  for  the  book  today  and  pot  the  henefit  of  hish  quality 
at  Direct  prices.     Refereuces — Any  Bank  in  Grand  Rapids. 

BISHOP  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

13-31  Ionia  Street  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


French,   German,  Spanish,  Italian 

Can  lie  learned  qnickly,  easily  and  pleasantly, 
at  spare  moments,  in  yonr  own  home.  Yon 
hear  the  living'  voice  of  a  native  piofessor  pio- 
nr)iuii'e  each  word  and  phrase.  In  a  surprisingly 
shoittiine  you  can  speak  a  new  lau?na?:e  hy  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  with 
Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingnistry 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Testimonials 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

802  Metropolis  Bldg.,  New  York. 


New  York  Spring  &  Summer  Cat- 
alog is  now  being  mailed. 

Itis  an  excellent  Guide  Bock 
of  New  York  and  Paris  wear- 
ing apparel. 

We  pay  postage  on  mail  ship- 
ments of  $5  or  more. 

See  Catalog  for  Freight  and 
Express  Free  Delivery  Terms. 

Just  write  us,  TODAY: 
"Send  Free  CATALOG  No.  39" 


New  York 


two  Americans  and  three  American  women. 
There  had  been  some  talk  of  an  attack,  and, 
fcchng  against  the  "Gringos"  ran  high,  so 
that  he  would  gladly  have  left  were  it  not  for 
the  women. 

The  talk  got  so  strong  that  we  barricaded 
an  adobe  hut  with  boiler  plate  and  were  ready 
to  pull  off  a  regular  Alamo  stunt.  A  fellow 
named  Foster,  from  Boston,  and  I  stood 
guard  at  night.  One  night  I  saw  some  troops 
down  the  mountain  side  and  crawled  down 
to  hear  what  they  were  talking  or  doing.  I 
got  the  idea  that  they  were  going  to  attack 
us  and  crawled  back  to  warn  the  others.  Then 
I  crawled  back  down  the  mountain  again  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them  and  give  the  warn- 
ing of  the  attack.  There  was  a  mill  between 
our  fort  and  where  the  men,  about  twenty  of 
them,  had  dismounted.  When  I  got  back, 
all  except  two  had  gone,  horses  and  all.  I 
thought  they  had  spread  out  to  attack  us,  and 
started  back.  I  went  through  the  mill.  In 
the  darkness  two  men  jumped  on  me,  one 
hitting  me  on  the  head  with  a  rock.  I  could 
have  killed  both  of  tjiem,  but  I  was  afraid  to 
shoot  for  fear  that  would  bring  the  others 
and  would  block  my  retreat  to  the  fort.  So 
I  beat  it  up  the  mountain  as  fast  as  I  could. 
They  did  not  attack  us  that  night,  and  a  few 
days  later  the  war  scene  shifted  and  we  were 
able  to  get  out. 

Watts  admits  that  Diaz  is  a  good  President 
from  the  standpoint  of  Americans  interested 
in  Mexican  rubber  and  mines.  And  for  some 
others : 

But,  for  the  peon,  the  lower  class,  and  the 
big  class,  of  Mexico,  there  could  not  be  a 
worse  President.  Madero  is  a  good  man,  and 
would  try  to  make  a  good  President  and  in- 
augurate reforms  where  Diaz  has  inaugurated 
oppressions,  but  it  would  not  make  much  dif- 
ference in  the  end.  Without  Diaz  to  exer- 
cise his  iron-bound  rule,  the  country  would 
be  in  one  continual  revolt. 

The  peons  are  worked  so  hard,  and  paid 
•SO  little,  that  they  can't  get  their  noses  off 
the  grindstone.  They  can't  stop  work  and 
hunt  for  a  better  job,  and  few  of  them 
would  'have  the  ambition  to  do  so.  There 
are  no  schools,  and  the  people  don't  know 
there  is  anything  any  better  for  them. 

He  is  personally  acquainted  with  one  of 
Madero's  brothers,  having  lived  near  him  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and 

He  stopt  to  see  him  on  the  way  out,  but 
Madero  had  left  for  across  the  border,  the 
United  States  authorities  having  had  a  war- 
rant for  him  on  a  charge  of  breaking  the 
neutrality  laws. 

He  is  skeptical  of  the  honesty  of  our  in- 
tentions in  Mexico,  and  scoffs  at  the  explana- 
tion of  "maneuvers"  on  the  part  of  United 
States  troops  along  the  border.    Says  Watts : 

When  the  troops  start  out  for  maneuvers 
they  have  only  blank  cartridges.  I  know,  for 
I  have  been  in  the  army.  On  my  way  back 
I  saw  the  Twenty-third  Infantry  and  the  Sec- 
ond Artillery,  and  they  had  steel-jacketed 
bullets. 

Being  a  single  man,  and  with  no  one  to  be 
hurt  but  himself  if  he  gets  "bumped  off," 
Watts  wants  to  go  back.  Then,  too,  he  has 
been  "a  target  all  his  life." 


A  Practical  | 
Shape 


mM''^ 


for  cleaning  hard-to- 
clean  teeth.  No.  50. 
Handle  and  bristles 
both  concave.  Small 
brush.  Stiff  enough 
to  do  the  work  right. 
Try  it.    Price  35cts. 


Holds    Its  Bristles. 

In  our  sample  case  at 
your     dealer's    are    ten 
Brisco-Kleanwell  shapes. 
One  of  the  ten  is  yours — 
the  very  brush  you  are  look- 
ing for.     It  is 

Sold  in  a_  Sealed  Box 

Make  your  little  girl  a  present  of 
a  Dolly's  Kleanwell — a  tiny  tooth- 
brush.    Sent  on  receipt  of  4  cents. 

fX^CO  HAIR  BRUSHES 

penetrate  to  the  scalp.      The  finest  o£  imported  brushes. 
Made  in  all  styles,  woods  and  prices. 

ALFRED  H.  SMITH  CO.,  42  W.  33d  St..  New  York 


Bronchial  Troches 

are  safe,  effective  and  convenient.  The  best 
remedy  for  coughs,  hoarseness  and  sore  throat. 
Prompt  and  safe.  Free  from  opiates— The  oldest 
and  best  remedy. 

Price,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.   Sample  free 
John  I.  Brown  &  Son Boston,  Mass, 


IZ.%11  SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES 


as  well  as  the  makers,  with  our  holder.  No  expensive  or  compli- 
cated devi<'e  necessary.  Costs  less  than  blades  VM  wonid  throw 
away  in  two  .:r  three  months.  Price  S'.  rfiirt  Moiiej  Back 
if  not  satisfactory,  or  write  for  details.  Fitted  for  Ever  K«Bdj^ 
(iem  Junior,  AutoStrop  and  >Vafer  blades,    (live  name  of  razor  used. 

Reference:  Dun  or  liradstreet's  Commercial  Agencies 
IDEAL  HOLDER  COMPANY  Box  16,  CANTON,  OHIO 


250,000  Birthdays  every  day 
in  the  jear  in  the  United  States 

You  can  be  positively 
sure  of  ^ivin^  a  most 
appreciative  ^ift  in 
presenting  a  box  of 


World    Hen  owned 

R-ARE  Quality 


There  b  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  you  ^ive  the  best 
that  money  and  skiii  can  produce. 

Bjetail  Stores  and  Sales  Acents  Evekywuebi 
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WHEN   A   SPANISH   SHELL   HIT   THE 
"  TEXAS  " 

'"piIE  7*6X05,  like  her  sister,  the  Maine,  is 
■■■  now  resting  at  the  bottom.  They  used 
her  as  a  target  the  other  day — her  own  Gov- 
ernment she  had  served  so  well.  To  be  sure, 
she  was  rather  out  of  date,  and  a  warship 
"ages  pretty  quickly"  in  these  times  of 
peace — and  yet  "the  navy  folk  who  were 
around  the  Caribbean  in  the  summer  of  1898 
have  consideral)le  respect  for  her  memorj'  " 
So  the  New  York  Sun,  recollecting  "  a  dozen 
or  more  encounters  with  Cervera's  fleet,"  in 
which  the  then  second-class  battleship  "was 
a  large  part  of  the  proceedings,"  takes  the 
opportunity  of  reprinting  one  of  the  most 
interesting  experiences  of  the  Texas,  which 
was  told  in  that  paper  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1898,  by  T.  M.  Dieuaide,  a  special  corre- 
spondent.   His  letter  was  in  part  as  follows: 

Off  Santiago,  Wednesday,  Jimc  22. — A 
jagged  hole  in  the  ship's  side,  a  motionless 
form  under  a  rubber  blanket  and  eight 
wounded  men  in  the  sick-bay  are  with  the 
Texas  this  morning  as  evidences  that  a  Span- 
ish shell  sometimes  strikes.  The  hard  work 
and  hard  knocks  of  the  fleet  seem  to  be  com- 
ing the  Texas'  way,  but  the  one-time  hoodoo 
ship  of  the  navy  has  proved  herself  to  be  the 
one  above  all  others  that  the  Spaniards  do 
not  like. 

Single-handed  and  short  of  ammunition, 
the  Texas  engaged  the  formidable  Socapa 
battery  and  shelled  it  to  a  standstill.  It  was 
a  wonderful  duel  between  a  land  battery  and 
a  ship,  with  all  the  natural  advantage,  as 
usual,  on  the  side  of  the  shore  gims. 

The  engagement  was  brought  on  in  fol- 
lowing out  Admiral  Sampson's  orders  to 
facilitate  the  landing  of  the  army  at  Dai- 
quiri, ten  miles  away.  To  draw  the  Span- 
iards' attention  as  much  as  possil)le  from  the 
real  landing  Sampson  ordered  a  feint  to  be 
made  at  Cabanas  Bay,  a  small  inlet  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  Morro.  Ten  transports 
were  to  make  pretense  of  landing  troops 
there,  and  the  Texas,  Scorpion,  and  Vixen 
were  to  shell  the  small  blockhouse  and  sur- 
rounding hills  as  if  covering  the  landing.  By 
daylight  the  Texas  was  in  position,  but  no 
transports  came  within  sight  until  seven 
o'clock,  when  four  of  them  appeared  to  the 
westward.  The  Texas  was  then  lying  right 
under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  at  Ca- 
banas. To  get  the  shore  range  Lieutenant 
Haeseler  fired  half  a  dozen  rifle  shots.  Be- 
fore the  echoes  had  died  away  a  puff  of  white 
smoke  arose  above  the  high  hill  of  Socapa, 
a  shell  whistled  over  the  masthead  and  a 
column  of  water  shot  up  300  yards  astern. 
It  was  a  splendid  line  shot  and  something 
of  a  surprize.  It  was  followed  almost  imme- 
diately by  another  that  struck  even  nearer. 

"What's  the  range  of  that  battery?"  cried 
Captain  Philip  from  the  bridge. 

"Five  thousand  yards,"  was  the  reply. 
Time  and  again  the  ships  had  lain  within 
3,000  yards  of  the  entrance  and  never  been 
fired  upon. 

In  less  than  a  minute  Lieutenant  Bristol 
had  the  port  twelve-inch  turret  gun  trained 
upon  the  Socapa  hill  and  a  cloud  of  red  dust 
rising  over  the  Spanish  guns  attested  the 
accuracy  of  his  aim. 

Then  the  Texas,  "forging  steadily  nearer." 
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THE  ORIGINAL 

SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDER 


Price  50c. 

From     all 
dealers    or 
from  factory;  light, 
medium    and    extra 
heavy;  extra  lengths  for  tall  men. 


.5H IRLEY  GUARANTEED  SUSPENOERS 


1734  Main  St. 


Shirley,  Mass. 


Makes  Men  Comfortable 

The  Shirley  President  Suspender  is 
designed  for  the  comfort  of  its  wearer. 
We  know  there  is  no  other  suspender 
on  the  market  that  so  takes  strain 
off  the  shoulders. 

Gives  Well  Dressed  Appearance 

The  Original  Shirley  President  Sus- 
pender causes  the  trousers  to  hang  as  your 
tailor  intended  without  strain  anywhere. 

Costs  Less  in  the  Long  Run 

Durability  depends  on  excellence  of  con- 
struction, material  and  workmanship. 
Insist  on  the  Shirley  Guarantee  when 
you  buy  suspenders. 


A  $3.00  EXERCISER   FOR  $1.00 

'^•'- irSSK-ir""'    Muscle-Builder    a22r 

STEEL  SPRING  EXERCISER  for  Men,  Women  and  Children.         (Two  Exercisers  in   One.) 

PRICE  $1.00  Tlie  Best  Exerciser  on  the  Market  at  Anywhere  Near  the  Price 

Kvery  person — man,  woman  and  child— needs  an  exerciser. 
A  good  exerciser  is  just  as  important  in  life  as  good  books.  £<*k 
I'erhaps  it  is  of  more  importance,  for  whereas  good  books  ^^^'^ 
assist  materially  in  developinsr  the  brain  and  mental  facul-       x'^'V" 
ties,  a  good  exerciser  will  just  as  materially  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  phvRical  powers  and  consequently  the 
health,  which  is  our  clioicest  possession. 

There  are  as  many  different  exercisers  on  the  market  as  there 
are  fish  in  the  sea.  A  great  many  of  these  are  almost  worthless 
and  are  put  together  absolutely  regardless  of  the  requirements 
of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended.  I  would  not  offer 
the  Herknles  to  the  public  if  I  did  not  know  that  it  is  all  I  rep- 
resent it  to  be  and  the  BEST  EXERCISER  that  can  be  had 
at  the  price. 

THE  HERKULES  WILL  LAST 

It  is  not  made  of  cheap  rubber  and  cloth  to  wear  out  in  a  few 
days' or  a  few  weeks'  time,  but  is  built  from  the  very  best  of 
steel  and  is  exceptionally  durable.  It  is  never  in  the  way,  be- 
cause when  not  in  use  it  can  be  lilted  from  its  hook  and  placed 
in  a  small  drawer  or  box. 

THE  HERKULES  IS  VERSATILE 

It  will  develop  a  atronjjj  neck,  broad,  powerful  shoulders,  stronir 
back  and  Stomach,  well  shaped  legs,  and  gain  great  strength  in 
your  arms,  wrists  and  hands. 

COURSE  OF    INSTRUCTION   FREE   WITH  EVERY 
ORDER  FOR  A  HERKULES 


Leg  Muscles 


Shoalder  Exercise 


.<?*. 

:'"*• 


\ 


largest  school  of  physical  culture  in  New  York  City,  in  which 
hundreds  of  pupils  are  constantly  enrolled.     . 

If  you  will  follow  the  lessons  which  I  give  in  the  chart 
you  cannot  fail  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 


J 

NOTICE  ^'  Profe»sor  Barker  does  not  employ 
^"  agents,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
complete  outfit,  consisting  of  the  Muscle  Builder, 
Two  Charts  of  Instructions,  Three  Separate  Handles, 
Two  Screw  Attachments,  to  send  $  1 .00  to 

,       _        PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

*  X^49  Barker  Bid?,       HOW.  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Indiviiiiial  Insiruciiptis /(<r  Health  and  Strength  at  my 
Spine  and  Stomach  select  Gymnasium  or  ty  mail.     Particulars  on  request. 
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•Manning- 
JBo^vman 

Alcohol  Gas 

Q  J.  With  the 

OLO  VC    Alcolite  Burner 


The  Perfect  Stove 
for  Table-Cooking 

The  custom  of  making  coffee  and  tea  at 
table  and  of  cooking  there  many  things 
formerly  prepared  in  the  kitchen  is  fast 
growing  in  fashion.  This  stove  is  so 
beautifully  finished  that  it  ornaments 
any  table.  It  is  so  powerful  that  it  has 
the  cooking  ability  of  a  range  burner. 
It  is  so  light  and  portable  that  it  is 
ideal  for  outings,  camping,  picnics,  etc. 
Furnished  with  Manning  -  Bowman 
Chafing  Dishes  or  sold  separately. 

All  dealers  have  the  Manning-Bowman 
Quality  Alcohol  Gas  Stoves,  Percola- 
tors, Chafing  Dishes  and  Accessories, 
and  the  "Eclipse" 
Bread  Mixer. 

Write  for  free 

Book  of 

Recipes  and 

Catalogue 

"  D-3  " 

Manning, 
Bowman 
&  Co. 

MERIDEN.  No.  345-84  Chafing  Dish 

CONN.  Alcohol  Gas  Stove 


RTSHO 

^    SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.    "Improved" 

requires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 

signature  on  genuine: 


Red  Cedar  Chest— A  Splendid  Gift 

Combines  beauty 
and  usefulness  ;  is 
built  of  delightful, 
fragrant  Southern 
RertCtdar.  Protects 
furs  and  clothiu? 
against  moths.  No 
camphor  required. 
It's  dusl*aiKi-damp- 
proof.  Saves  cold 
storage    expenses. 

VERY  ROOMY,  4  ft.  Ion?  ;  2  ft.  wide;  2  ft. 
\\\'£\\.      Two  big  dr.iwers.     A  very  niagrnificent  chest. 
Hand  polished.    Wide  copper  liands.    Appropriate  gift. 
Many   styles       AVe  prepay  freight  and  sell   DIRECT  from  factory 
to  home.     Write  tiKl.ny  for  ratalo".'.     Allows  designs  and  prices. 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAK  CHEST  CO. ,  Dept.  17,  StatesvilIe,N,C. 


began  a  deliberate  and  well-aimed  fire  from 
the  big  guns  of  her  port  battery: 

The  Spanish  battery  with  disappearing 
guns  right  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  was  a 
mighty  hard  target  from  a  swaying  ship.  A 
trifle  over  or  a  trifle  under  and  the  shots  were 
ineffective.  To  make  the  situation  worse 
the  Texas  had  no  explosive  shells  for  her 
turret  guns  and  used  armor-piercing  shells, 
which  had  to  he  placed  within  a  fraction  of 
a  foot  to  he  effective. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  time  after  time 
the  shots  from  the  Texas  struck  fairly  within 
the  short  radius  of  the  Spanish  battery,  which 
rapidly  returned  the  fire.  Yet  one  shell  burst 
within  forty  yards,  port  amidships,  the  frag- 
ments "  flying  all  over  the  ship,  and  rattling 
on  her  sides  like  small-arm  fire." 

Captain  Philip  stood  on  the  bridge  through- 
out it  all,  with  his  executive  officer,  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Harber,  and  his  navigator, 
Lieutenant  Heilner,  watching  the  effect  of 
tlie  ship's  shots  through  a  telescope 

The  Texas  fired  no  wild  shots.  Each  one 
was  reported  to  Captain  Philip,  its  effect 
noted,  and  a  message  sent  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  that  gun,  "a  little  over,"  "a  little 
under,"  or  "good  shot;  try  again."  Once 
when  one  of  Boatswain  Brooks's  six-inch 
shells  tore  up  a  tremendous  column  of  earth 
fair  in  the  Spanish  battery  the  captain  seized 
the  whistle  rope  and  blew  half  a  dozen  vigor- 
ous blasts  to  announce  his  satisfaction.  .  .  . 

The  Spaniard's  fire  faltered  in  the  first 
half  hour,  and  thereafter  they  dropt  a  shell 
only  occasionally,  but  they  seemed  to  have 
tlie  range  better  than  they  had  ever  had  it 
before. 

And  all  this  time,  "tho  a  little  diversion 
of  the  fire  might  have  been  a  good  thing," 
the  Texas  was  virtually  isolated.  For  the 
Indiana,  Oregon,  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  ant! 
Brooklyn,  lying  but  a  few  miles  away,  were 
evidently  decided  that  the  Texas  could  take 
care  of  herself,  and  took  no  part  in  the  fray. 

After  just  an  hour  of  the  combat  occurred 
the  first  disaster  to  the  fleet  off  Santiago, 
the  first  time  the  Spaniards  had  struck  one 
of  our  ships  here.  A  shot  had  just  been  fired 
by  the  Texas,  and  all  hands  on  the  bridge 
and  in  the  tops  were  watching  where  it  fell. 

At  that  instant  a  cloud  of  .smoke  arose 
from  Socapa.  "A  dandy  shot!"  cried  one 
of  the  signal  boys.  "That  was  a  dago  shot, 
you  idiot!"  called  Captain  Philip  impa- 
tiently, "and  by  cracky,  it  has  hit  us!" 

There  was  no  jar  perceptible  on  the  bridge, 
but  clouds  of  smoke  were  arising  from  the 
forehatch.  In  a  twinkling  the  hose  waa  run 
down  and  investigation  made. 

The  Spanish  .shell  had  struck  the  ship's 
side  between  frames  seventy-eight  and  seven- 
ty-seven; had  passed  through,  tearing  every- 
thing in  its  path,  and  exploded  on  a  stan- 
chion, full  two  feet  of  which  was  taken  right 
out  of  the  middle.  About  the  forward  com- 
partment of  the  gun  deck  was  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion and  ruin.     But: 

Before  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  the 
wounded  men  were  being  carried  in  stretch- 
ers to  the  sick-bay,  where  Surgeon  Du  Bose 
and  his  assistants  were  ready  to  care  for 
them.     A  blanket  was  hastily  thrown  over 
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what  a  moment  hofore  had  been  a  man. 
F.  1.  lilakeley  wa.s  identified  afterward  sim- 
ply by  a  roll-cali  to  find  who  was  missing. 

One  man,  Ru.ssell,  had  fifteen  distinct 
wounds,  and  Lieutenant  Bisphan  was  struck 
on  the  hand  hy  a  bit  of  the  shell.  But  no 
one  else  was  .seriously  hurt: 

The  Texas,  after  this,  pounded  away  more 
viciously  than  ever,  but  never  an  answering 
shot  came.  The  Spaniards  at  La  Socapa  had 
had  enough. 

As  the  battle-scarred  old  warship  drew 
slowly  out,  a  string  of  flags  went  up  from 
Commodore  Schley's  flagship,  which,  being 
interpreted,  read:  "Well  done,  Texas." 
Later,  as  she  steamed  beside  the  Brooklyn, 
Lieutenant  Sears  called  through  the  mega- 
phone: "The  Commodore  wishes  to  con- 
gratulate Captain  Philip,  his  officers,  and 
men  on  the  splendid  work."  Remembering 
her  dead  and  wounded,  the  Texas  gave  no 
answering  cheer,  simply  thanking  the  flag- 
ship. 

"Do  you  need  any  as.sistance? "  came  over 
the  waters  from  the  Brooklyn.  "The  only 
assistance  we  require  is  some  explosive  shell," 
was  Captain  Philip's  grim  reply. 

Then  the  Texas  went  out  to  sea  to  bury 
her  dead 
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THE   NEW   SECRETARY   OF   THE 
INTERIOR 

OOME  record-smashing  games  of  golf  are 
*^  promised  in  Washington  this  summer  as 
a  con.sequence  of  President  Taft's  appoint- 
ment of  Walter  L.  Fisher,  of  Chicago,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Ballinger  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. For,  says  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"  like  the  President  himself,  Mr.  Fisher  is  an 
enthusiastic  devotee  of  golf,"  and  quite  as 
hard  a  driver  on  the  field  as  at  his  desk. 
Moreover,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to 
journey  to  the  national  capital  after  Mrs. 
Fisher  is  installed  there  as  a  hostess,  the 
country  need  not  be  surprized  to  hear  an 
"unprecedented  talkfest"  on  the  subject  of 
race-suicide — as,  we  are  informed,  "the 
private  life  of  the  new  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  is  notable  for  two  hobbie.s — 
golf  and  children." 

Even  before  the  former  Pre.-^ident  launched 
his  campaign  against  race-suicide,  Mrs. 
Fisher  was  caring  tenderly  for  a  j'oung  flock, 
preferring  the  prattle  of  babies  and  the  other 
pleasures  of  home  to  the  gaiety  of  society 
life,  altho  she  was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  man 
and  besides  was  possest  of  an  independent 
fortune  which  she  inherited.  Eight  children 
were  I)orn  to  her,  of  whom  seven  arc  living. 
Among  them  is  a  pair  of  twins — Thomas  H. 
and  Frederick  T..  now  a  little  more  than 
fourteen  years  old.  The  other  offspring  are 
\\'alter  T.,  aged  nineteen,  a  student  at  Har- 
vard; Arthur,  aged  seventeen,  who  will  go 
to  Harvard  next  year;  Margaret,  aged 
twelve;  Howard,  aged  seven,  and  Ruth, 
eight  months  old. 

To  the  public  Mr.  Fisher  is  well  known  as 
a  successful  lawyer,  reformer,  anti  authority 
on  mimicipal  government.  But  to  his  inti- 
mate friends  he  is  known  as  a  "three-sided 
man."  The  two  sides  of  the  man's  nature 
which  have  been  necessarily  neglected  by  the 
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And  a  shade-tree  of  wondrous  beauty,  long  the  pride 
of  the  South,  may  now  adorn  any  N  orthem  landscape. 

We  have  five  varieties  of  hardy  trees  best  suited  for 
Northern  planting.  These  have  withstood  tempera- 
ture far  below  zero — never  been  known  to  "  winter- 
kill." Successful  in  almost  any  soil.  Begin  bearing 
in  5  to  7  years.  Bear  bountifully  for  generations  and 
attain  immense  size.  Valuable  information  on  Pecan 
Culture  in  our 
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public  are  revealed  in  Mr.  Fisher's  home  and 
in  his  outdoor  life.  We  quote  an  illustration 
of  the  last: 

When  Judge  Bruggemeyer,  of  Chicago, 
called  for  trial  what  is  known  as  the  Illinois 
Central  graft  case,  in  which  former  officials 
and  employees  were  accused  of  having  con- 
spired together  and  swindled  the  railroad  out 
of  something  like  $3,000,000,  the  special 
counsel  retained  by  James  T.  Harahan,  then 
president  of  the  company,  was  not  in  court 
to  prosecute  the  charges. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Fisher?  "  inquired  the  judge 
of  associate  counsel  for  the  prosecution. 

"Apparently  he  has  been  delayed,  per- 
haps by  a  street^car  accident,"  answered  the 
lawyer  addrest.    "  I  suggest  a  postponement. ' ' 

"I  object  to  delay,"  said  the  chief  attorney 
for  the  defense.  "Undoubtedly  Mr.  Fisher 
is  playing  golf  somewhere." 

And  he  had  been  playing  golf  since  dawn, 
but  he  walked  into  court  almost  before  the 
defendant's  lawyer  ceased  speaking.  "More 
golf,  eh?"  said  an  opposing  attorney,  taunt- 
ingly. Unruffled,  but  looking  fresh  as  a 
daisy,  Mr.  Fisher  made  no  reply.  Instead  he 
took  his  place  in  court  and  the  hearing  went 
on. 

Ever  since  he  became  an  attorney  for  the 
city  of  Chicago  in  special  assessment  cases 
some  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  known 
as  the  "boy  lawyer,"  Mr.  Fisher  has  en- 
countered bitter  opposition  in  his  home  town ; 
and  there  his  enemies  have  referred  to  him  as 
a  "chronic  job-seeker."  To  this  charge  Mr. 
Fisher  has  never  made  reply.  But  William 
C.  Boyden,  a  close  friend  and  partner,  has 
this  to  say: 

."  To  my  knowledge  Mr.  Fisher  never  sought 
an  oflBce  that  paid  a  salary.  Whenever  an 
offer  came  to  him  it  came  unsolicited,  even 
unsuggested,  and  almost  always  as  a  surprize 
to  him." 

But  admitting  that  Mr.  Fisher's  "broad 
knowledge,  original  methods  of  thought,  and 
constructive  ability"  would  have  won  him 
distinction,  there  are  at  least  two  prominent 
Chicago  business  men  who  attribute  his 
rapid  rise  to  power  to  this  same  Attorney 
Boyden : 

These  are  George  E.  Cole  and  Charles  R. 
Crane.  Mr.  Cole  originated  and  organized 
the  Municipal  Voters'  League  of  Chicago  "to 
eliminate  the  Yerkes  interests"  from  the 
City  Council.  Mr.  Boyden  was  a  member  of 
this  league.  Having  accomplished  his  first 
purpose,  Mr.  Cole  wished  to  relinquish  his 
work  as  president  of  the  league,  whose  future 
task,  he  said,  would  be  to  drive  out  and  keep 
out  of  the  Council  all  aldermen  with  "bad" 
or  "corrupt"  records.  He  turned  the  reins 
over  to  William  Kent. 

But  affairs  with  the  league  did  not  prosper 
as  its  founder  had  desired,  and  one  day  he 
remarked  to  that  effect  to  Attorney  Boyden. 
Then  a  conversation  like  this  followed : 

"  Why  don't  you  get  W^alter  Fisher  to  run 
the  league?"  asked^Mr.  Boyden. 

"What,  the  boy  lawyer?"  returned  Mr. 
Cole. 

"Yes,  the  boy  lawyer,"  said  Mr.  Boyden. 
"He  demonstrated  when  he  was  handling 
special  assessment  cases  for  the  city,  when  he 
stood  alone  on  one  side  against  a  great  array 
of  the  best  lawyers  in  Chicago  on  the  other, 
that  he  could  think  for  himself  and  that  he 
wasn't  afraid  of  an  army.    Besides,  he  knows 
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A  book  full  of  human  interest,  and  en- 
tirely unlike  any  other  American  catalog — 

A  beautifully  illustrated  and  compre- 
hensive list  of  all  the  essentials  of  the 
Hardy  Garden. 

An  English  writer  says:  "It  surpasses  any 
American  catalog  I  have  seen,  and  is  equalled  by 
but  few  in  Europe,  and  as  regards  the  Iris  and 
Peony  I  consider  it  the  standard  authority." 

I  wish  every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  who 
is  interested  in  growing  hardy  plants  might  have 
this  book,  as  it  makes  friends  for  me  everywhere, 
and  I  would  like  to  count >oa  among  them. 

BERTRAND    H.  FARR 
Wyomissing  Nursery,  643A  Penn  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 


Be  Proud  of  Your  Lawn 

Heme  owners  everywhere  are  happy  over 
the  remarkable  grass-growing  efficiency  of 


K/IL/IK/1 


THE  WIZARD  LAWN  PRODUCER 

You  sow  Kalaka  just  like  any  grass  seed; 
water  it  and  it  springs  into  life. 
It  is  Seed  and  Fertilizer  combined.  Choicest  seeds 
scirntifirally  niixedwith  a  powerful  c<-in(*entrate  of  dried 
cattle  manure,  from  which  all  dii-t,  dust,  chaff  and  foreign 
seeds  are  eliminated.  Kalaka  is  sown  lilie  any  grass  seed, 
l>ut  goes  further  than  same  quantity  of  ordinary  seed. 
6-Lb.  Box  for$1.00  (cnoushtosow  1,000  snuare  feet 
of  new  lawn  or  renew  2.000  square  feet  of  old  lawn). 
I  Sent  express  prepaid  East  of  the  Missouri  River  or  West  of 
I  the  River  for  $1.2.').  Try  it.  Let  us  send  free  booliUt  "How 
I  to  make  ft  Lawn."  You  will  find  that  it  gives  you  innumerable 
I  valuable  suggestions.  THE  KALAKA  COMPANY 
V^  836  Exchange  Ave.,  Union  Stock  Yards  Chicago.  111. 


i^ewBerrj 
iCiant  Himalaya 

The  Vine  grows  forty  feet  unless  trimmed.     Per- 
fectly hardy — l&O.OOO  Himalaya  plants  came  tlirough 
*  another  winter  without  an  inch  of  dead  wtxKl. insur- 
ing enormous  crops    of    big,  firm,  luscious   berries. 
One    man   sold  $30  worth    from   two    plants    in  their 
.  ji  cond  year.     We  get  ten  tons  an  acre  from  three-year- 
j  old  plants  and  sell  them  quick  at  sixteen  cents  a  quart. 
Delicious  as  dessert.     Makes  three  times  more  jam  or 
jelly  than  ordinary  berries.    Fourteen  hundred  people 
planted  Himalayas  last  year,  and  every  one  satisfied. 

Eighteen  months  old  plants  that  will  fruit  this 
summer^  $1  each  prepa  id. 

Get  a  Berrydale  Berry  Book.  Tells  about  several  dozen 
berries,  and  is  sent  fme.  A  copy  will  help  you  lower  the 
cost  of  living,  and  to  have  better  health. 

BERRYDALE  EXPERIMENT  GARDENS 
» Literary  Ave.  '  Holland.  Mich_ 


mm-''  %* 


Climbing  American 
Beanty 

A  wonderful  new  rose 

We  secured  thiswonderf  111 
flower  by  crossing  the 
American  Beauty  with  an 
unnamed  climbintr  seed- 
ling. The  resulting  plant 
has  all  the  beauty  of  the 
"Queen  of  Roses"  and  be- 
sides l8  hardy  as  an  oak. 
brings  out  a  mass  of 
blooms  in  June  and  its 
foliage  remains  bright  and 
green  tlirougliout  the  sea- 
son. You  sliould  have  at 
least  one  of  these  beauti- 
ful roses  in  your  garden. 
One  year  old  plants 
mailed,  postpaid,  any- 
where in  U.  S.  for  $2.i». 
HOOPES.BRO.iTHOMASCO. 
Westchester,  Pft. 
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Pergolas 
Ready  To  Set  Up 

SHIPPED  in  crated  sections  ready  for  as- 
sernhiinfr.  Siini)ie  instructions  are  fur- 
nished that  will  enal)ie  any  one  handy  with 
tools  to  quickly  and  easily  set  them  up. 

They  are*  so  much  cheaper  than  similar  equip- 
ment when  made  to  order  that  even  the  owners 
of  modest-priced  homes  can  now  afford  to 
beautify  their  gardens  with  a  perpola  of  abso- 
lutely correct  desig^n  and  attractive  appearance. 

Our  "Pergola  Book"  shows  the  various  styles, 

also  gateways,  posts,  boundary  markers,  etc. 

Send  for  it  today. 

THE  PERGOLA  COMPANY 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  Chicago,  III. 


Simple,  self-regulating,  complete. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  every  hatchabl9 
eeg.  Sold  on  40  days  trial  with  monejr 
back  in  case  of  failure.  150,000  In  use. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them  v/rite  to  us.  We'll  send 
you  our  catalogue  and  two  books,  "Making  Money  tho 
Buckeye  Way"  and  "51  Chicks  from  50  Eggs,"  Free. 

m  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  522  W.  Eucim  Avenue,  Sprlnglleld,  Ohio. 

Bolld*rs    off  Buokoyo  Portable    Poultry  Houses 
Said  Choaoar  Than  Vou  Can   Build  Thorn. 


tttyaJfesN^  A  ■«-*t4.*t**'t'4.,f.l;*«.t*,4.'t*j 
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LOW  RRICES  baVdiome  FENCE 

100  other  styles.  Mauychenper  than  wood — all  better.  For  Lawns, 
Churchc>*,  Parks,  etc.  Write  for  PatttTQ  Book  aud  sporial  offer, 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..  Box  ^7  7  Decatur,  Ind. 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

of  purehrcil  poultry,  for  1011,  over  200  piiRei,  67 
1  urj^e  colored  pictures  of  fowls,  calendar  for  each 
month,  illustrations,  dencriptions,  pbotos,  incu- 
bators, brooders,  information,  and  uU  details 
ooncerning  the  busines'^,  where  and  how  to  buj 
fine  poultry,  cgpa  for  batchinp:,  supplir.s,  etc.  ut 
lowest  cost,  in  fact  the  Rreaiest  poultry  catalog; 
«ver  publislu't',  Seud  ISc  for  tills  liandsonio  book. 
B.  H.  GREIDER,        Box  15,        Rheems,  Pa. 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all  your  im- 
portant papers 

100  in  Each  Box 

NIAOARA  CI.IP   COMPANY 


AN    OFFICE 
lECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
ISample  Box  15c 
15S-1S7  Waverly  PI..  N.  V.  Cit> 


THREE  PRACTICAL  BOOKS  FOR 
GARDEN  LOVERS 

TALKS  ABOUT  THE  SOIL 

Chats  nlx>ut  the  Soil  in  its  C-'iiiplex  Ri'lations  to  Plants  and 
Businesa.  A  Uook  of  VaUiaMf  01>st  rvations  and  Experiments 
for  tiftidenevs.  .StutU  nts.   Kurniers  and  vthois. 

TALKS  ABOUT  THE  WEATHER 

Tlio  ■\Vrnth<'r  luid  its  K.'l;»ti..n  to  Plants  nnj  Animals.  Many 
Useful  F:u'ts  liulisprnsal'lf  to  tlu'  wi'll-pustcd  Inau. 

OUR    USEFUL  PLANTS 

All  who  arp  in  any  wny  intt'n-slod  in  the  Cultnro  of  Plnnts  will 
Unci  this  book  rich  in  profltahlo  and  plcasunililu  material, 
Chautauqua  Talks  Series  by  Charles  Barnard 
7?»ifi.  cinth.    I'luTortn   Sfi/lf.   S'>lii  Sepnral*'ht, 

T.*»  rt.^.  ((Kvi.  or  (ht-  thri  r  in  <r  />(>.r  ,c?.i'.'.  }>nstpaui. 

FUNIC    &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY.  Poblishers.  NEW  YORK 


everything  about  municipal  government.  He 
has  read  everything  ever  pul)li.she(i  on  the 
subject." 

So  Mr.  Cole  saw  Fisher  and  propo.sed  that 
he  enter  reform  work,  at  the  same  time  out- 
lining the  league's  plan  to  make  the  City 
( 'ouncil  effective. 

"  You  want  to  eliminate  the  gray  wolves?'' 
said  Mr.  Fisher. 

"That's  it,  exactly,"  replied  Mr.  Cole,  and 
tliere  originated  the  now  famous  appella- 
tion given  to  Chicago  aldermen  with  "bad" 
records. 

The  outcome  of  this  friendly  chat  was  that 
Charles  R.  Crane  became  president  of  the 
league  and  Mr.  Fisher  secretary — the  first  to 
serve  that  body  without  pay.  He  then  soon 
became  president.  Aird  tho  in  that  capacity 
he  always  spoke  the  word  for  honest  work, 
and  had  both  ears  cocked  for  "aldermanic 
crooks,"  yet  he  kept  an  eye  for  recreation 
too.     So: 

Mr.  Fisher  is  accustomed  to  leave  his  office 
as  soon  as  he  can  clean  up  each  day's  busi- 
ness. Then  it  is  a  walk  or  a  golf  game,  dinner 
at  home,  an  evening  in  the  library,  with  his 
books  and  his  wife  and  children,  unless  the 
duties  of  his  club  life  call  him  out  in  the  work 
of  civic  reform;  then  "early  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise,"  with  a  walk  or  a  golf  game  before 
going  to  the  office  again.  He  is  one  of  the 
six  or  seven  best  middle-aged  golf  players  in 
Chicago,  and  his  wife  says  she  believes  that 
he  and  Mr.  Taft  will  have  great  games  on  the 
links.  While  at  his  summer  home  he  takes 
an  unusual  interest  in  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Winnctka.  His  habits  are  simple; 
liis  dress  is  plain.  He  eats  and  drinks  spar- 
ingly, and  smokes  an  average  of  one  cigar 
a  day.  The  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
he  was  graduated  from  Hanover  College  at 
the  head  of  his  class.  He  was  not  quite 
twenty-one  years  old  then.  Four  years  later 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  law 
practise  in  Chicago. 

Altho  golf  is  known  as  the  new  Secretary  s 
particular  hobby,  he  "  enjoys  a  baseball  game, 
rides  horseback,  sails  with  friends,  likes  fish- 
ing, and  attends  football  contests  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  college  boy." 


The  Standard  Dictionary  contains  all 
words,  terms,  and  allusions  met  with  in  clas- 
sical and  other  English  literature,  and  is  built 
especially  for  quick  consultation. 
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Grass  From  Our  Seed 
Ready  to  Cut  in  6  Weeks 

Put  new  life  into  your  lawn  —  sow  our 
l^awn  Seed  this  spring.  It  is  of  extraor- 
dinary vitality — even  when  given  only  or- 
dinary care,  grass  from  this  seed  is  ready 
to  cut  within  six  weeks  alter  s<jwing! 

This  high  quality  is  due  to  careful  selec- 
tion and  preparation — choosing  the  best 
grades,  sifting  and  resifting  till  every  ves- 
tige of  weed  seed,  dirt  and  chaff  is  blown 
away.  This  leaves  only  plump,  full-of-life 
grains, practically  all  of  which  will  grow  vig- 
orously. Our  Lawn  Seed  contains  no  annual 
grasses,  hence  will  make  a  permanent  sod. 

For  locations  where  grass  will  not  easily 
grow,  we  have  special  mixtures,  or  will 
prepare  something  especially  adapted  to 
the  conditions.     Prices  on  request. 

Handsome   Catalogue  Free 

Covers  in  full  colors  j  fully  illu'^trated  through- 
out ;  describes  many  kinds  of  Cira^N,  I'lower  and 
A'eg^etable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc.  ''  How  to 
Build  a  Permanent  Lawn  "  tells  all  about  prep>- 
aration  of  soil,  drainage,  selection  of  seed,  etc. 
Both  free,  or  included  with  each  order. 

STUMPP  &  WALTER  COMPANY 
Desk  L,  50  Barclay  St.  New  York  City 


IRON  AND 


FENCES 


Tot  All  PurpoMS  '-' '  Eigh  Or»de  '>->      CaUlog  FiM 
ENTERPRISE   FOUNDRY  ft   FENCE  CO. 
1228  Cast  24th  Strati        :    INDIANAPOUS.  INOIANI 


Largest  and  Most  Complete  iroa  Feac«  Factory  ia  Li.  S. 

FKKE  r.  +  «  AOKXTS 

CATALOGUE.     X      c^8£u     Jt  WASTED 


Cincinnati  Iron  Fen ceCo 

Addrcs3  Dcp't  0  for  prices.     CINCINNVTI.  OHIO. 


CATALPA 


^DCPIflQA  TDCCC  Mine  are  true  to  name. 
01  LUlUOH  inLLO  Free  booklet  tells  all 
about  the  150  acres  I  am  jrrowimr  for  telephone 
poles.    H.C.  ROGERS,  Box  i-^u  Mechanicsburo.  0. 


In  planting  your  garden  this  book  will  give  you  the  most  re- 
liable and  helpful  information.  Hundreds  of  nilniral  articles 
telling  how  to  prow  flowers,  plants,  vegetables.  These  arranged 
conveniently  with  descriptions,  prices  and  pictures.  7jd  annual 
edition  increased  to  2S8  pages.  1000  illustrations,  8  color  and 
duotone  plates.  Describes  over  1,200  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds, 
600  of  Vcget.-ibles,  2000  of  Plants,  besides  many  kinds  of  Hardy 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Small  Fniits,  etc. 

Snit  free  to   aiwjiMie  nif ii(ioni>ig  this  puhlication. 

IIKKKIl'S  M  I'KKII  IIItA^I'IIIXti  A^TKRS.  — An  American  Astrr  of  strong;, 
sturdy  habit.  E.isy  to  prow  ir\  all  parts  of  the  country  and  bearing  maFnifieent  double 
Lhrysanthemum-Uke  nowers  averaging  5  inches  «  crof ».  Oormixture  contains  eight  beaatifnl 
colors.    10  cts.  per  pkt..  3  pkts.  for  28  cts.     "  Cnrden  Book"  free  with  each  order. 


HENRY   A.  DREER, 

Our  readers  rxe  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  Digest  when  w  ritlug  to  advertisers. 
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Richer  Milk— More  But- 
ter if  tlic  Cow  is  Jersey 

The  milk  from  thoroughbred  Jersey 
cows  is  more  than  30'^  richer 
than  ordinary  milk.  Authenticated 
tests  of  553  Jersey  cows  for  one 
year,  ending  in  1910.  showed  an  av- 
erage of  7835  lbs.  milk.  5.42^;  fat. 
and  496  lbs.  butter.  This  included 
heifers  as  well  as  mature  cows. 
^FoT  commercial  dairy  purposes, 
a  herd  of  Jerseys  yields  more  profit 
than  one  of  other  breeds.  They  are 
healthy. long-lived  and  productive. 
(JFor  the  suburban  home  or  farm, 
the  Jersey  is  docile,  gentle  and  costs 
no  more  to  keep  than  an  ordin- 
ary cow. 

Write  for  Jersey  facts  and  figures  (free)  lo 

AMERICAN    JERSEY   CATTLE    CLUB 

8  W.  17th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Whitman  Saddles 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  are  known 
the  World  over  and  ridden  on  by  the  most 
discriminating  people.  Comfort  to  the 
horse  and  an  elegant,  secure  seat  to  the 
rider  are  special  features  of  this  famous 
saddle.  We  are  the  exclusive  makers  of  "  the 
Whitman "  and  furnish  complete  KquestriiDi  Outfits 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."     Illustrated  Catalog^ue/ree. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers   Street.  New  York 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.    Niarara  Clip  Co.,N.Y. 


4%  to  6%  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 

We  deal  solely  in  highest  grade  Municipal  Bonds, 
the  safest  high  rate  investment. 

Write  today  for  our  select  list. 

First  National  Bank  Building.  Chicago 


School  Class  Flat  Pins 

Emblems  for  All  Societies 

Catalog  on  Jiequest 

Special  Designs  Made  to  Order 

WINSHIP  &  CO. 

TOSLMasonic  Temiils,  Chicaso,  III. 


Shakespeare  Evenings 

How  to  read  Shakespeare  aloud  with  something  of  the  skill 
of  a  practised  actor  or  elocutionist— in  the  home— in  the  school 
— at  social  gatherings.  In  "BeU's  Reader's  Shakespeare" 
the  elocutionary  qualities  of  the  plays  are  so  marked  and  ex- 
plained throughout  that  their  meanings  may  be  effectively 
interpreted.  Complete  in  3  volumes:  (1)  Historical  Plays; 
(2)  Tragedies;  (3)  Comedies.     Condensed  and  expurgated. 

Large  type.    Cloth,  $1.50  each  volume 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  •  •  NEW  YORK 


6  Timber  Bonds 


.Secured  by  First  Mortgage  on  one  of 
the  finest  stands  of  timber  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  bonds  are  a  first  lien  on  the 
land  as  well  as  on  the  timber  and  carry 
with  them  a  participation  feature  which 
should  give  investors  a  net  return  con- 
siderably in  e.xcess  of  the  6%  interest 
on  the  bonds. 

Circulai-  xcith  full  details  on  request. 

A  merican    Finance 
"^   &  Securities  Co. 

5    Nassau  Street  New  York 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Can  You  Beat  It? — "Oh,  yes,  we  have  a 
wonderful  climate,"  said  the  man  from  south- 
ern Texas.  "  Why,  onlj^  last  season  we  raiseti 
a  pumpkin  so  large  that,  after  sawing  it  in 
two,  my  wife  used  the  halves  as  cradles  in 
which  to  rock  the  babies." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  man  from  New  York: 
"but  in  my  8tate  it's  a  common  thing  to  find 
three  full-grown  policemen  asleep  on  one 
beat." — Lippincott's  Magazine. 


Eve  Accounted  For. — Politely  the  Serpent 
offered  E\e  an  apple. 

"Try  that,  madam,"  he  said.  "You  can 
raise  four  hundred  barrels  of  them  to  the 
acre  on  one  of  our  irrigated  orchard  farms  in 
the  Bezingo  Valley.  Your  husband  can  pur- 
chase a  forty-acre  tract  on  easy  payments." 

Shortly  afterward  the  family  moved  from 
Eden  to  seek  the  new  home. — Chicago  Post. 


Failed.— The  Captain  (1500)— "So  the 
dungeon  game  won't  work?" 

The  Warder — "No.  Somebody's  smug- 
gled an  empty  hogshead  and  a  couple  of  wall- 
mottoes  in  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  thinks 
he's  in  a  rathskeller." — Puck. 


A  Defect. — A  certain  skeptic  was  contend- 
ing l)cfore  a  minister  that  the  work  of  the 
Creator  was  manifestly  imperfect.  "  Have 
you  not  yourself,"  he  asked,  "noted  defects 
in  the  human  organism,  for  instance,  and 
thought  of  Ijetter  contrivances?"  To  his  de- 
light there  was  the  frank  reply,  "Why,  yes, 
I  really  think  I  have."  "In  what  respect?  " 
"Why,"  drawled  the  parson,  "you  see,  when 
I  want  to  shut  out  anything  disagreeable 
from  my  sight,  I  can  draw  down  my  eyelids, 
and  it's  all  done;  but,  unfortunately,  I 
haven't  any  flaps  to  my  ears."  Free  conver- 
sation ceased  at  about  that  point. — The 
Christian  Guardian. 


A  Hint. — He — "Do  you  think  that  your 
father  would  offer  me  personal  violence  if  I 
were  to  ask  him  for  you?" 

She — "No,  but  I  think  he  will  if  you  don't 
pretty  soon." — The  ]]'atrhma}i. 


Nothing  'Wrong. — "My!  Miss  Mar,"  said 
the  old  darkey  to  the  young  lady  of  the  house, 
the  morning  after  her  coming-out  ball,  "you 
sho'  did  look  sweet  las'  night.  My !  I  hardly 
knowed  you.  Dey  wasn't  a  thing  about  you 
dat  looked  natchel." — Baltimore  and  Rich- 
mond Christian  Advocate. 


No  Use. — Old  Gentleman — "Now,  kid- 
dies, do  you  want  me  to  have  a  game  of 
romps  with  you?     Eh?" 

Youngster — "Oh,  no!  We're  playing  at 
Indians,  and  you're  no  use.  You're  scalped 
alreadv!" — Punch. 


Effect  But  No  Cause. — "So  there's  another 
rupture  of  Mount  Vociferous,"  said  Mrs. 
Partington,  as  she  put  on  her  specs.  "The 
paper  tells  us  about  the  liurning  lather  run- 
ning down  the  mountains,  but  it  don't  tell 
how  it  got  afire." — Tit-Bits. 


FOUND 

The  "Ideal  Reader"  ''^fece'-to'' 

"The  Good  of  Life  and 
Other  Little  Essays." 

This  "  Ideal  Reader  "  writes  to  the  author  (Professor 
W.  C.  Wilkinson) :  "  We  sent  for  a  copy  of  your  latest 
publication.  .  .  .  My  good  wife  is  still  in  tlie  grip  of 
the  fanaticism  that  refuses  to  allow  her  a  midday  meal. 
So  while  I  was  lunching  she  read  the  book.  It  proved 
to  be  a  great  promoter  of  Fletcherism — that  boasted 
sovereign  preventive  of  dyspepsia— and  withal  a  pleas- 
ant accompaniment  like  soft  music,  at  a  banquet,  from 
behind  the  palms.  That  book  is  a  veritable  literary 
kaleidoscope,wilh  this  great  advantage  over  the  toy,  that 
whereas,  they  say,  you  can  never  be  sure  of  seeing  a 
second  time  the  same  pleasing  combination  of  form  and 
color,  you  can  at  will  turn  to  any  page  of  the  book  and 
renew  the  pleasure  of  a  lormer  reading.  Some  of  our 
remarks  made  would  no  doubt  interest  you.  I  remem- 
ber at  the  close  of  one  chapter,  to  have  exclaimed, 
'  splendid,'  and  my  good  wife  repeated  the  word  three 
times  !  And  what  had  we  been  together  looking  at  in  the 
kaleidoscope  ?  '  Cajial  Horses !  ! '  Some  of  your  more 
serious  pieces  moved  us  profoundly.  .  .  .  We  finished 
the  book  this  noon  gave  the  kaleidoscope  the  last 
turn,  but  it  will  have  many  more." 

12ino,  cloth,  $1.25  net ;  postpaid,  $1.3S 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Foggy  English 

is  plainly  a  hindrance  to  even  a  man  well  equipped  In 
every  other  way,  but  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of 
clearly  expressiiig  himself  in  the  English  language. 

Dispel  the  Fog 

by  learning  the  differences  of  meaning  between  Similar 
Words — and  the  effective  use  of  ('mniectivc  Words. 

Get  these  two  books:  Fernahl's  "English  Sjrnonyms.^ 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions"  —  the  best  and  most 
modern  siiiuniinn  book — strong  cloth  binding,  price 
$1..5(l;  postpaid  S1.63;  Fernald's  "Connectives  of  Eng- 
lish Speech" — the  u?e  and  placing  of  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, relative  pronouns  and  adverbs  made  clear- 
strong  cloth  binding,  price  $1.50;  postpaid  $1.63. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


New  York  and  London 


Some  men  feel  that  fine  literature  is  some- 
thing beyond  them  — something  requiring  a  cer- 
tain "higher  education"— when  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  they  need  to  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  good  books  is  a  copy  of 
the  Standard  Dictionary. 


YOUR  SUMMER  PLANS 
Are  They  Made  ? 

YOU  who  are  looking  to  buy  a 
country  home,  a  cottage  at  the 
Seashore,  or  in  the  Mountains: 

CONSULT  the  Real  Estate  Direc- 
tory on  third  cover  page  of  this 
issue. 

You  will  find  there  a  list  of 
reliable  high -class  owners  and 
agents  who  can  supply  your  needs. 
Write  now,  before  the  good 
things  are  snapped  up. 

OUR  Real  Estate  Department  is  in 
touch  with  responsible  agents  in 
all  sections  of  the  Country,  and 
can  put  you  in  communication 
with  them  if  you  do  not  find  listed 
just  the  property  you  seek. 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

TheliterdryDigest 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advenisers. 
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Individual  Libraries 

To  have  one's  books  appropriately  housed, 
but  within  easy  reach,  where  they  can  be 
enjoyed  without  interruption,  and  without 
encroaching  on  the  liberty  or  pleasure  of 
others,  is  the  secret  of  the  Individual  Li- 
brary idea. 

For  the  young  people  at  home,  or  away  at 
school,  t/ifiir  hookB  iind  favoiile  authfuK;  for  tlic 
Kuest  room,  den,  llviiiK'  room,  liall;  for- an?/  room, 
no  iiiatt<'r  what  tlie  8i/.«  of  your  book  collection 
may  bo— there  Is  a  Btylc  or  combination  in 

Elastic  Bookcases 

exactly  suited  to  your  neetls;  yet  possessing^  unlimited 
possibilities  for  home  decoration   or  future  (growth. 

The  Unit  Construction 

of  Slvbt^V^rniclic  bookcases  lends  itself  per- 
fectly (o  the  individual  requirements  of  all,  or  any 
room.  Made  in  a  wide  diversity  of  styles  and  finishes 
Globa-Wernlcke  "elastic"  bookcases  will  harmonize 
with  any  interior  fittings  desired.    They  are 

Easy  to  Arrange  or  Rearrange 

and  as  the  number  of  books  increase,  new  and  artistic 
combinations  may  be  easily  and  quickly  created—  units 
and  duplicates  being  always  obtainable  in  I'no  princi- 
pal towns  and  cities.  Where  not  represented,  we  will 
ship  on  approval, /reif? 'it  paid. 

Write  today  for  complete  cataloRiie  illustrated  in 
colo?-  and  a  copy  of  "Tfie  W'-r/ti's  Best  Books" — l)Oth 
mailed  free.   Address  Dept.  V 

I  !ni«9Uil><^rnicl><ea.,  Cincinnati 


Beforo  you  bay.  it  will  pay 
you  to  pnt  this  money-sftvinc 
book:    178    pitges  ot   genuine 
Buf:7y,    Harness   and  Suddio 
bargains;  201  iUustraltons;  138 
f  styles  Vehicles, .  7i  designs   in 
Harness.     Biggest  and 
best  book  ever  prinl- 
led.  Mt-irray "Highest 
Award"   Buggies 
J  Direct  from  hisFac- 
'  tory;  4  weeks*   road 
'  trial;  2  years'    tnar- 
antee.     Send  for  this 
BiflJ  Free  Book  today. 
>  W.  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co  ,",2S E.  Bth  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


From  Factor/To  Horse 


BREATHING   IS  THE  VITAL 


FORCE  OF  LIFE 

A  deep  breather  always  has  Health, 
Endurance  and  a  Sound  Constitution. 

Learn   to    Breathe  —  Develop  your    Chest 

Sind  for  ni.v  &l  page,  illustrated  book. 
I.iinu  and  Musciw  Culture-  Correct 
1111(1  iiuorrect  lireathinK  il  clearly 
Hfseribed  by  diftt:ramH;  also  contains 
hundreds  of  other  points  of  viiluable 
information.     3U0. 000  already  sold. 

Price  IOC.  coin  or  s/anifis 

PAUL   VON    BOECKMANN 

1356TeriiiinalBldg.,Park  Ave.  and41stSt., 

New  York 


BRIGHTEN  UP 


Your  Stationeru  in  the 
Olf-ICE.        BANK. 
SCHOOL  or  HOME  hy  using 
WASHBURNE'S  PATENT 
PAPER  FASTENERS. 


^^ 


75,000,000 

SOLD  the  past  YEAR 
sboulJ  coni'ince  YOU  of 

,  theirSUPERIORITY. 

Trade  0.  K.Ma.k 

Made  of  brass,  3  sizes.     In  brass  boxesof  1 00. 
Handsome.Compact. Strong. No  Slippinf, never! 
All  stationers.  Send  10c  for  sample  box  of  50. 
assorted  sizes.     Illustrated  booklet  free. 

The  0.  K    MfR.  Co  ,  Syracuse,  N.  T  NO  I  B 


UnwelccnieAdvice. —  '  Kind  friend,"  whined 
a  beggar,  "  I'm  trying  to  get  to  Glasgow,  and 
I've  got  the  price  of  a  ticket  all  but  sixpence. 
Will  you  help  me  out?" 

"No;  but  I  can  give  you  .some  excellent 
advice,"  replied  the  gentleman  he  addre.-st. 
"  Take  the  train  to  within  a  sixpenny  fare  of 
Gla.sgow,  and  then  walk." — Til-Bit.^. 


Why  They  Marry. — "  Do  you  mean  to  .saj- 
that  you  mariicd  for  money?" 

"  In  a  way  I  did.  1  got  married  becau.se  I 
couldn't  afford  to  stay  engaged  any  longer." 
—Detroit  Free  PresH. 


The  Joke  Of  It. — Editor — "But  where  is 

the  joke  in  this  comic?" 

Co.Mic  Aktist — "  Oh,  that  comes  in  if  you 
buy  it." — Scribner's  Magazine. 


Very  Prevalent.  —  Griggs  —  "  A  doctor 
claims  that  somt;  ailments  can  be  commu- 
nicated by. a  handshake.'' 

Hkigg.s — "Probably  he  means  the  grip." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


An  Old  Time. — We  read  in  the  Peoria  Jour- 
nal that  Miss  Timpkin  will  play  the  Mendell- 
shon  wedding  march  and  the  congregation, 
which  will  fill  the  church,  will  unite  in  the 
grand  anthem,  "'The  Vice  that  Breathed 
O'er  Eden." — Chicago  Tribune. 


A  Cold  Meeting. — Maud — "I  wasn't  aware 
that  you  knew  Mr.  .Jontis.  Where  did  yi)U 
meet  him?" 

Katk — "Oh,  I  fell  in  with  him  while  .ska- 
ting."— Boston  Transcript. 


Clever  Indeed. — "He  seems  to  be  very 
clever." 

"Yes,  indeed.  He  can  even  do  the  proi>- 
lems  that  his  children  have  to  work  out  at 
school." — Detroit  Free  Prcs.s. 


No  Opening. — "Wiiy  don't  you  .speak  to 
mama,  Peter?" 

"I  have  ajiproached  her  a  dozen  times, 
dearest,  l)ut  she  doesn't  give  me  a  chance  to 
get  in  a  word." — F.iegende  Blaetter. 


The  Point  of  View, — "You  have  such 
strange  names  for  yovir  towns  over  heah!" 
said  a  titled  Englishman.  "  ^^'eehawken,  Ho- 
boken,  Poughkeepsie,  and  ever  so  many 
others,  don't  j'ou  know?" 

"I  suppose  they  do  seem  strange  to  Eng- 
lish ears,"  said  the  American  thoughtfully. 
"  Do  you  live  in  London  all  the  time?" 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  Briton.  "I  spend 
part  of  my  time  at  Chipping  Norton,  and 
then  I've  a  place  at  Poke^togg-on-the 
Hike." — The  Housekeeper. 


The  Place  To  Die. — "My  hero  dies  in  the 
middle  of  my  latest  novel,"  said  the  young 
author. 

"That's  a  grave  mistake,"  repHed  the  edi- 
tor. "  He  should  not  die  before  the  reader 
does." — Atlanta  Constitution. 


Still  Hope. — "It's  an  awful  night.  You 
cnn't  go  home  in  this  weather.  Stay  and 
have  supper  with  us." 

'•(Ml!     It  i.<n't  as  hopeless  as  that,  thanl: 


.T'.,;^-7„  o7 — ;„ 


Filing  Capacity 

Is  What  You  Require 

NOT  simply  cabinets,  but  capa- 
city. Buy  your  filing  devices 
this  year,  measuring  what  you  get 
for  your  money. 

Buy  filing  systems  by  the  inch— insist  on  capacity 
files  and  not  merely  filing  devices  regardless  of  capacity 
— you  will  save  money. 

Shaw-Walker  files  give  you  a  greater  capacity— sec- 
tion for  section— than  others.  Voii  can  prove  this  by 
simply  measuring  them  up— by  chalking  up  the  extra 
filing  inches.  Put  a  Shaw-Walker  section  against  any 
other  first  class  section  made  for  a  certain  filing  purpose 
and  you'll  see  the  Shaw- Walker  advantage  in  cold  fig- 
ures— in  so  many  extra  filing  inches.  They  show  you 
a  new  economy  in  the  conduct  of  your  business,  and  all 
made  with  the  exclusive  Shaw-Walker  features— the 
drawers  guaranteed  not  to  stick — the  cushioned  roller 
bearings— the  Shaw- Walker  quality—  the  highest  known 
in  office  furniture  construction,  yet  costing  the  same  a* 
ordinary. 

52  inchrs — expanded  sidewUe  to  any  width — capaniy  20.000 
Icners  to  each   tcaion.     Six  dininct   lines   of   *  Section-up**' 
made  in  22  different  styles  from  812,00  to  $42.00  (except  Pa- 
cific coast )  enable  you  lo  select  just  the  file  you  need. 
We  make  fuides  and  folders  for  all  files. 


^    ■     I    '     I    '    '      and 


Are  •tukdftrd  fil«ft 
of  btff  capftcitj. 

irrme  width  42  inches — expand  ap  to  any  beirhl 
nd  stack  videwUe  to  any  width.  This  is  the  mom 
elastic  line  of  files  made  today.  Made  in  44  different  sections  for  filiar 
letters,  bills,  documents.  leeal  blanks,  card  index,  etc.  There  is  a  sertioo 
for  e%ery  purpose.     Sold  by  the  "filing  inch.'*  with  or  without  supplies. 

Are  *'finger-tip**  office 
•yatenu — small  "Scctioti-als'*— 
extreme  width  16  inches  but  With 
standard  drawers  lor  filing  crery- 
thinf.  Sun  as  small  as  you  wish  and  erowasbifas-you  bke.  "Section-<ti'" 
will  always  be  your  chief  clerk  brin^ne  the  details  of  you."  work  to  your 
"finier-tips".  Many  exclus-ve  features  make  Ibis  the  only  line  for 
department  managers  and  small  businesses. 

We  have  just  issued  a  book  of  112  paees.. printed  in  six  colon  whicb 
b  yours  for  the  asking,  it  contains  the  latpest.  most  complete,  moc 
practical  line  of  filine  devices  made  and  many  ideas  on  businew  ccoooar. 
Wriic  today  (or  book.  l..l>^4 

SHAW-WALKER 

MUSICEGOiM  :  MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON 

1  TO  Wabwli  Ave.       37 1  Broadwar         728  1 3tli  St..  N.  W. 


ASK  US  TO  SHOW  YOU  HOW 

to  save  one-half  to  two-thirds 

of  your  Coal  Bills 

If  you  contemplate  building  a  new  home 
or  remodeling  your  old  one,  write  TODAY 
and  ask  us  to  show  you  how  you  can  easily 
reduce  your  coal  bills  from  50%  to  66-3%. 
It  won't  be  hard  for  us  to  do,  because  thou- 
sands have  already  proved  by  actual  test  that 

^^c'k.WILLIAMSON 
I)NDERFEEDgJ^i;S« 

Warm  Air  Furnaces-Hot  Water  or  Steam  Boilers 

—do  all  that  we  claim  and  more.  The  Underfeed  bums 
cheapest  sl.ick  coal;  it  crnjumfs  imoVe;  it  is  best  tor 
health;  it  soon  pays  foritself  and  keeps  on  saving  (or  you. 

C.  J.  Rupert,  Connaautville,  Pa.,  has  had  an 
UNDERFEED  furnac*  three  winters.  He  writes: 
"I  heated  my  ten-room  housei  n  1009-10  with 
ten  tons  of  slack  coal  at  a  total  cost  of  $15.00." 

Underfeed  Furnace  Booklet  with  many  testimonials 
or  our  .'^iiecial  Cat.ilog  of  Steam  and  Water  Boilers— 
both  FRKK.  Hrating  plans  of  our  Enirinecring 
Corps  are  FREE.  Fill  in  and  return  Coupon  below  today. 

I  would  l;ke  to  know  tnfrf  about  how  to  cut  down  the 
cost  of  niv coal  bills  from  >  %  tot*-  -"o.  Send  nie— FREE 

UNDERFEED  tt^Xt 


THE 
PECK 


<Iii<"ic«to  by  X  Book- 

let  rou  d««irv) 


l^amt^ 


Address 
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LET  US  SEND  YOU  THIS 

EUREKA 

yi|l  ELECTRIC 
^*^i  CLEANER 

^    ^f  )     ON  FREE  TRIAL 

Then  if  you  like  '*  ^Q  C 
the  price  is  only..  «pOO 

delivered.     If  not,  the 
trial  costs  yon  nothins 


Any  broom,  brush,  cloth,  or  other  dry  cleaner  Hi..t  does 
not  suck  in  every  particle  of  dust  it  raises  is  not  only  uu- 

•  clean,  uut  unhealthful.     No  other  indoor  dry  method  of 

•  cleaning  than  suction  can  make  your  house  really  clean. 
The  Eureka  cleans  floors,  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  and  our  extra 

•  attachments  clean  portieres,  walls,  furniture — everything. 
Quickly  pays  for  itself.    Electricity  used  costs  less  than  one 

'Oent  per  hour.  So  light  a  child  can  use  it,  yet  we  guaran- 
tee it  to  clean  faster,  better,  and  with  less  eflort  than  any 
•other  cleaner  regardless  of  cost. 

Will  you  let  us  prove  this  broad  claim  at  our  own  ex- 
pense ?  If  you  have  electric  lights,  write  today  for  booklet 
and  full  particulars  of  our  Free  Trial  Offer. 

Eureka  Vacnam  Cleaner  Co.,  1232  Majestic  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Keal  Agents  Wanted 


Makes  The 

Phonograph 

rSound  Life-Like 


FAT.  APPL'D  FOR 


'I 'HE  Morse  Clarifler  is  a  re- 
*  markable  little  device  made 
to  tit  in  tube  between  repro- 
ducer and  horn  of  phono- 
graphs. It  renders  the  sound 
loud,  clear  and  life-like  and 
.eliminates  that  unpleasant  metallic  effect  which  is  more 
or  less  common  to  all  phonographs,  regardless  of  price. 
•Can  be  attached  in  a  minute  by  anyone, 
and  lasts  as  long  as  the  machine.  Thor- 
oughly tested  and  proven  successful. 

Mailed  Prepaid  upon  Receipt 
■<of  Price.  $1.00.  Guaranteed 
Absolutely  Satisfactory  or 
Money  Refunded. 

In  ordering  please  state  whether  for  Victor, 
Victor  Victrola,  Edison  witli  nietai  or  rubber  con- 
nectioQ,  Columbia  Disc  with  new  or  old  style 
^^ne  arm  or  Columbia  Cylinder. 

Information  and  circular  matter  free. 


HORSE  BROS,.  naimfactDrers  and  DistriDuters 

448  Lumber  Exetiange,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


"Order  ia  Heaven's  First  Law" 

Keep  your  important   papers  tind  documents  neatly  and 
■conveniently  assemliled   so   you   can    instantly   lay   your 
hands  on  them.     Use  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
thebest       THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  MAGAttA  CMP  CO.,  New  York 

"DON'T  SHOUT" 

"  I  hear  yon,    I  can  hear  now  as 
^well   as  anybody.    'How?'    Oh 
something      new  —  THE 
MOELEY   PHONE.     I've  a" 
pair  in  my  ears  now,   but  they  ' 
ri-o  invisible.    I  would  not  knov 
I  had  them  in,  myself,  only  that  I 
hear  all  ripht." 

The  MORLET  PHONE  for  the 


D  E  /V  R 


>  makes  low  sounds  and  whis- 
pers plainly  ht'aid.  Invisible, 
comfoitable,     -weig-htless     and 
harmless     Anyone  can  adjust  < 
it.    Over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  772,  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila 


hC. 


'1 


HAIR 
HELP 


Let  me  send  you  a 

FREE  TRIAL 


li 


at  my  expense — of  a  remark- 
able treatment  for  the  hair, 
that  has  astonished  and  de- 
^htcd  thousands.  If  your  hair 
is  falling,  if  you  are  trouliled  with  dandruff  or  if 
you  have  any  hair  or  scalp  defect,  you  will  hail 
this  treatment  with  joy,  as  thousands  of  others 
have  done.  The  free  trial  sunply,  together  with 
my  book,  "Coticerning  the  Hair,"  proves  all  1 
claim  for  it  and  I  send  the  entire  outfit  absolutely 
free.  Write  today.  WM.  Oil  AS.  KEENE.  Pres. 
Lorrimer  Institute,  Dept.  3107,  lialtimore,  Md,.  V.  S,  h. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

March  17, — A  Copenhagen  dispatch  states  that 
the  Foreign  Office  has  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  American  Government  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission whose  purpose  shall  be  the  promotion 
of  arbitration  among  nations. 

March  18. — Germany's  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  Dec.  1,  1910,  is  64,903,423,  an  in- 
crease of  seven  per  cent,  since  1905. 

March  20. — The  Mexican  revolt  has  spread  into 
southern  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  bridges  being 
burned  and  travel  interrupted  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway. 

March  21. — The  Federal  Generals  Lara  and  Pad- 
ma,  and  forty  of  their  troops  are  killed  in  a  riot 
at  Comayaguela,  Honduras. 

March  22. — Germany's  first  turbine  battleship  is 
launched  at  Kiel,  and  christened  the  Kaiser  by 
the  Empress. 

March  23. — Premier  Fisher,  of  Australia,  pledges 
support  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Anglo-American 
arbitration  proposals. 

Four  Americans  are  reported  to  have  been  shot 
for  participation  in  the  Mexican  revolt.  Thirty- 
six  rebels  and  eight  federals  are  reported  killed 
in  a  nine-hour  battle  at  Sonora,  Mex. 

A  body  of  Mexican  troops,  crossing  the  Rio 
Grande,  traveled  for  several  miles  on  Amer- 
ican soil  to  the  rear  of  the  insurgent's  position. 
The  Mexican  commander  has  been  warned  that 
such  action  will  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a 
hostile  act  by  the  United  States  commander. 

Brequet,  a  French  aviator,  carries  eleven  pas- 
sengers two  miles.  Their  total  weight,  1,315 
pounds,  was  more  than  the  machine. 

Hungary's  official  coasus  shows  a  population  of 
20,850,700. 

Domestic 

Washington 

March  17. — The  United  States  Government  has 
notified  our  Consid  at  Mexico  City  that  Amer- 
ican prisoners  must  be  well  treated. 

March  19. — Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  states 
that  the  postal  savings-banks  established  in 
forty-eighty  second-class  post-offices  have 
proven  more  successful  than  was  expected. 

President  Taft  returns  to  Washington. 

March  21. — President  Taft,  it  is  announcea  in 
Washington,  believes  that  his  purpose  in  send- 
ing troops  to  the  border,  which  was  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  in  Mexico,  has  been  largely  ac- 
complished; the  army  may  remain  in  Texas 
four  months,  but  will  not  cross  the  border  un- 
less an  unexpected  emergency  arises. 

General 

March  17. — John  B.  McDonald,  the  builder  of 
New  York's  first  subway,  dies  after  an  illness 
of  several  weeks  at  his  home  in  New  York. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  orders  the 
Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Mount  Vernon 
Electric  Road  to  reduce  its  fare  tariff  on  the 
ground  that  its  capitalization  is  found  to  be 
larger  than  the  physical  valuation. 

March  18. — Ex-President  Roosevelt,  at  Roose- 
velt, Ariz.,  opens  the  Roosevelt  storage  dam, 
in  size  second  only  to  the  Assouan  dam  on  the 
Nile. 

March  20. — Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  a  speech  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  expresses  regret  that  Arizona  was  not 
admitted  to  Statehood. 

Attorney-General  Wickersham  speaks  at  Cleve- 
land in  opposition  to  the  recall  of  the  judiciary. 

March  22. — In  a  speech  at  Los  Angeles,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  states  himself  in  favor  of  the 
recall  of  judges  in  California. 

Following  a  decision  handed  down  at  Chicago 
liolding  tlie  ten  indicted  meat-packers  not  en- 
titled to  the  "immiuiity  bath,"  it  is  announced 
tliat  tlie  Government  will  insist  upon  an  imme- 
diate trial. 

Magistrate  Corrigan  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to 
the  press,  ^ys  that  crime  te  seriously  on  the 
increase,  and  the  city  more  "open"  than  ever 
before.  He  ascribes  existing  conditions  to  the 
interference  of  Mayor  Gaynor  in  police  matters. 

March  23. — The  Woman  Suffrage  Bill,  with  a 
referendum  amendment,  is  passed  bj-  the  Illinois 
.Senate. 


Knowing  and  Seeing. — "Don't  you  sup- 
pose," said  a  member  of  the  police  force, 
"  that  a  pohceman  knows  a  rogue  when  he 
sees  him?" 

"No  doubt,"  was  the  reply;  "but  the 
trouble  is  that  he  does  not  seize  a  rogue  whtni 
he  knows  him." — The- Christian  Register. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


uin"  tif  the  stiunv:  features  tliat  have  helped 
to  earn  tlie  present  world-wide  reputa- 
tion and  ondorsenient  of  the  DAUS  IM* 
PROVED  TIP  TOP  DTPLICATOR.    No 
printer's  ink  used.    No  expensive  sup- 
plies. 100  copies   from   pen-writt?n 
and    50  copies   from  type-written 
original.     Sent  on  ten  days'   trial 
without  deposit.     Complete  Dupli- 
cator, cap  size  (prints  8?4Xl3     ^C 

inches).     Fi  ire  $7  r>0, 1,  ss  dis.^ount  SSM'^^;  net ^•' 

Felix  P.  Dans  Onplipulor  Co.,  Daus  BIdg.,  lit  John  St.,  New  York 


7% 


Short-Time  Notes 

DOUBLE  SECURITY 


8% 


Are  you  aware  that  whrn  Banks  lend  mone.v  to  their  cus- 
t -liners  At  6^  iioiiiliuilly  ihey  acl  iiiilly  receive  7  to H%1 
Von,  as  ail  Incllviilii.-il,  can  do  tlie  saino.  Let  me 
sliow  vou  how.  Write  for  list  of  lonuestablistied.  prosper- 
onsconcerns.well  rated  'n  l>un!Mid  Hradstreet, whose  notes 
I  offer  in  small  amounts.  Collateral  twice  the  prin- 
elpal  of  note.    Highest   references.    Free   booklet. 

WILLIAM  A.  LAMSON 

Formerly  National  Bank  Examiner 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York.  Room  2703  Establislied  1904 


2*    ; 

'AWEEK 


Makes  and  bums  its  own  gas  ana 
produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 
safe,  100  candle  power  light.  No 
^  wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


/loo  JTHEBESTTIGHTI 

'^  CANDLE/ 


rS^'POWER, 


f  Lighted  instantly.  Over  200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  lor  catalog 
THE  BEST  liIGHT  CO. 
o-i   £.  5tb  St.,  Canton,  O. 


|r4^^J47i:Jkil:J:4- 


iFACTdRY 
)  Me  BUILT 


n  <t*7'i  f/\  ^^n  "°  ^^"^   "'-^"^  "^   Typewriter.     Our 

OaVC  ^^D  lO  «p*>l/  '*raLtory  Rebuilt"  'Typewriters  are 
perfect  in  quality,  c^'uditioQ  and  looks.  Durable  and  reliable 
in  construciion  and  se' viceable  in  every  Way.  Puy  from  the 
largest  factr>ry  in  the  worM  with  branch  stores  in  leadins:  cities. 
We  guarantee  for  one  year  .-ipainvt  defect  in  workman- 
ship  s"^  matei  iil.  Wriie  f^^r  fainlo;;ue  and  address 
of  near>";t  bi'aneh  (iffire. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co. 
345  Broadway.  New  York 


id  dress   ^^^ 


M  ENGRAVED  CARDS  CF  YDUR  NAME  $1  OR 
COPPER    PLATE.    IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT  l.fcW 

tHE  QUALIFY   MUST  PLEASE  YOU  OR    YOUR  MONEY   REFUNDED 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR    WEDDINS    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
•f«rlONE8S 


912  Chestnut  St. 


PHILA. 


These  trade-mark  crisscross  lines  on  every  package 


FOR 
DYSPEPTICS 

(ES  AND  OBESITY 

Makes  deUfious  ftj^  for\perybody 

Unlike  ojifer  goodr    ^jk  you^jhysician. 
Leading^rocers.^^or  bo<5kor  san^ile,  Nvrite 

FARWELI^  RHINES,  Watertown.  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


CRESI 

And 

KIDNEY  AND  LIVE 
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TravGl  and  Pesorf  Directory 


Europe 

Raymond- Whitcomb  Tours 

Highest  Class 

Spain,    Italy 

And  six  other  countries 

May  8,  June  lo 

British  Isles  and  Continent,  May  27, 

June  10, 13,  17,  28  and  later 

Round  the  World 

Seven  Tours 

Four  to  Twelve  Months  each 
July,    Sept.,   Oct.,   Nov.,   Feb. 


We  are  also  agents  for 

The  Pilgrim  Tours 

of  Boston,  Mas*. 

MODERATE  COST 

Mediterranean 

North  Cape 

British  Isles 

Coronation 
ALL  EUROPEAN  RESORTS 
Many  Sailinpjs  in  June 

Stnd  for  itinerariei 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Washington  Street,  Boston;  225  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  ;  1005  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia  ;  Majestic  Building,  Detroit ; 
Oliver  Buildicr.  I    :'sborg. 


FOR  THE 

TOURIST 

Guide  and  Travel  Books 
Atlases,    Interpreters 

Larg-est  and  most  complete  stock 
in  the  U.  S.  from  50c.  upward. 
Send  for  Catalogue 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

Book  Department  43  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ViVIVERSITY       PKI.VTS 

2,000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art, 
On.'  cent  each  or  SO  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  sranip 
f  or  ontalogop.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19  Trinity  PI.,  Boston. 


Free  Trip 


to  Europe  or  in 
America  will  be  given 
at  any  time  to  an  orgranizer  of  a  party  o£  eight. 
Address  BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

30tli  Year  — Limited  Parties  — 
Exceptional  Advantages;  Strictly 
first  class.  Write  for  programs 
l)r.^'.Mrs.ll.S.  I'aiiie.GleiisFulls.N.Y. 


GREECE  -  ITALY  -  DALMATIA 

Sail  April  8th. 

The  ideal  season  — Best  accommodations. 

Dr.  H.  F,  V\illardlr„„,„, 

Ur.  O.  L.  Bal.cock  (  Leaders 

Private  cruise  on  Steam  Yacht  ATHENA. 

Send  for  announcement. 

nVREAU  OF  inVIVKRSITY  TRAVEL, 

19  Trinit.v  Place,  Boston. 


KNGLAND 

SOOTLANI> 

PAKIS.Ktc. 


}$200 

Steamslups,  Railways,  Coaches,  Hotels. 

Expert  Personal  Conduct. 

Canadian  Tourist  ITiiion 

Box  250d  Valleyfleld,  P,  Quebec 


TOURS  UNDER    ESCORT 

to  the  Mediterranean,  Continent,  British 
Isles,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Starting  in 
May,  jimeand  July.  Small  partics.ex- 
peiienccd  leaders,  leisurely  travel. mod- 
erate rates.  Illustrated  itineraries  on 
request.  :«I.<%R!ST1<:RS  TOtTlls 
248  Wnshinct.m  St.  31  West  SOth  St 

BOSTON  NKW  YORK 


DUNNING    TOURS 

The  Best  of  Europe  in  the  Best  Way 

BEACON  TOURS 

Moderate  in  Price. 

PILGRIMAGES 

For  Music  Lovers,  Book  Lovers, 
.Social  Workers,  Lovers  of  Old  Ro- 
mance, of  History  and  Art. 

MOTORING  IN  EUROPE 

All  about  it, 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Unctiualled    itineraries.      Bf^st   ar- 
ran(i<'mcnt«.     Sailing  September  6, 
October  4,  25. 
JAPAN 

April  5.  IS,  .Tune  21.  Sei.t.  G,  19,   Oct. 
4.    Independent  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House       Boston,  Mass. 

Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

I>Aril'IC    TRAVM/    ItnCE.tl' 

789   Market  Street,    San   Francisco,  Cal. 


^f'tte^d  JOHNSON  TOURS  iT^illl 

June  10,  17,  24,  etc.  60  to  100  days.  Azores, 
Gibraltar,  Spain  (Madeira,  Algiers),  Europe. 
W.A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave..  Baltimore 

SPRING  CULTURAL  TOUR 

Sails  March  29th  on  "Cretic,"  93  days.  Club 
of  10.  Italy  to  England — 8  countries.  Coro- 
nation included.     Best  leader. 

TRAVEL-STUDY  CLUB 
404  Ostrom  Ave,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I  The  Grinnell  Tours  to  Europe 

For  prospectus  giving  detailed  informa- 
I  tion  address 

Professor  CHARLES  N.  SMILEY 
I  Grinnell  College  Grinnell,  Iowa 

ALL    ABOUT    TliAVEL    IN 

by   Kail    NORWAY    ^  "'"J 
Steamer    A^  v^  IX-    »»    -T*.    1      Carnage 

Sweden     and      Denmark 

Authorized  Agents: 
NORTHERN  TOURIST  BUREAU 

IS  Broadway,  New  York  City 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 

APPLETON  WISCONSIN 
BEST  TO  ORIENT  EUROPE  NORWAY 


A  delightful  nine  weeks'  tour  of   Europe. 
Sailing    July    3rd.      Exclusively  first  class. 
For  itineraries  address 
Mr3.E.A.Eobson,12LanrenceSt.,Yonkers.N  Y. 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Open  all  the  year.    An  ideal  place  for  your 
Summer's  rest.     Two  hours  from  New  York. 
Write  for  booklet  E. 


D 


AVlUbUN  O  Kurope.  K;20  up! 
Fifteen  years  in  thebusiness  of  Travel. 
0102  Penn  Are.,  Plttshargh,  Pa-Tfll  TC  5 
Box  7S,  Valley  Cottage,  ft.  T.      *  UUIVO 


Til  10   LIBUY   Tie.WKI.    CL.LU 

Elovcntli  Year.  Co-opc ra<tt)e  system,  maxi- 
niuiji  advantages;  minimum  cost.  First-class, 
select,  limited,  cultural.  El'KOPE  $39.5  to 
$02,').  ORIENT.  12  countries,  |737.  (Oriental 
travel  unt>l>je('iionahle  iu  summer.)  Continent 
and  British  Isli  s  $2J0.  Around  the  World  in 
1912.  Trof    Arthur  S.  Libhy,  .^partanhurj,  S.C. 


NA/AS  M  I  IM  OTO  IM 

Its  Sights  and  Insights 

BY  H.\RRIET  KARHART  .MONROE 
A    chatty,   entertaining  guide   to  the 
National  Capital,  full  of  anecdote  and 
unconventional  description. 

"This  is  an  extraordinarily  readable  account  of 

the  great  capital.  "  —  ii(</i«run  Observer,  Phila. 

ISino.  Cloth.    1H4  Pages  of  Text  and 

40  Piiges  i;f  Iiiserteit  IltiU'tratioiia. 

Price,  $1.00  Xet:    by   mail,   $1.09. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


HOW 
PPBIS 


mnosEs 


II)-  K.  ISei'krlry  Smilh, 

author  of  "  The 
Real  Latin  Quar- 
ter," etc  Mscnp-    iTCjri  r 

tivatinp:  Pictures  by  I  I  llrL P 
tlie  Author  and  sev-  '  *  Uttl 
eral  Noted  French  Artists.  "  It  is  the  gay- 
est book  of  the  year,  and  is  as  handsome 
mechanically  as  it  is  interesting  in  n.-irrative. 
The  sp.irkle,  the  plow,  the  charm  of  the 
risque,  the  shimmer  of  silks,  and  the  slint  of 
jewels,  are  all  so  real  and  apparent."  />«/- 
falo  Courirr.  i2mo,  cloth,  hindsome  cover, 
f  1.50.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  V.  N. 


Travel  and  Resort  Di rector g 


ST.  MOKITZ:    SURLEV  PEAK  '31ST  .MfcTtRs).  H.RVaTSCH  PEAK  IMiS  METEBS)  and 
LA   MaRO.NA   peak  (3163  METER.S) 


ST.  MORITZ 


SWITZERLAND 

6,000    feet     above     Sea 

THK    iiHyi   OF   THI-:    K.V«;AIIIVE 

The  Most  Fascinating  Resort  in  Europe.     World-Renowned  Mineral   Springs  and 
Baths.  Great  variety  of  delightful  Excursions.  Golf  and  Tennis  Tournaments. 

Illustrated  Booklet   from    SWISS    KEDERAI,    RAILWAY    CO„24I   Kitlb  Aienue.  >>»   York 


COOK'S  TOURS 

70  Tours  to  lOiiropo.  man.v  visiting 
I.otidon  for  Coronation.  Hotels  and  seats 
for  Processions  euaranteed. 

Tours  Arounfl  tlio  World:  Seven 
Tours  de  Luxe  tliiH  scaKon,  Westbound, 
Kastbound  and  Southbound. 

THO!ii.    COOK    <fc  SOW 

New  York,  Boston,    Phila<leli>hia,  Chicago 

San  Francisco.  Montreal,  Toronto. 


S    ONE  COUNTRY    %«i^,?^ 

Where  a  race  has  struggled  for  a  millennium. 
Will  you  not   tarry    for    a    brief    summer  ? 
(  The  British  Isles 
YOTTK   CHOICE  OF    <  Germany 

(  Switzerland 
A  new  plan  for  leisurely,  dignified  travel. 
Send  for  announcement  of  our  plans. 
BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY,  Stuart  St.,Boston 


9  TOURS  TO 

EUROPE 

$157.50  to  $450 

including  all  expenses. 
FRA.\K    TOI'ltI<ST    CO. 

398  Broadway,  New  York 


-THREE  CHOICE  TOURS- 

f'urope  1911 — Fourth  .Season — Experienced 
Conductors  —  Moderate  Cost  —  Booklet  — 
The  DEAN  TOURS.  161  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 


Europe  Every  Year  '""^-J-e;™"" 

Itineraries.      References  Exchanged. 

Small  Party  Personally  Conducted  by 

Mrs.  Markell,  Hanover  Place,  Binulnghain,Ala. 


THE 


BEST  of  EUROPE  r'.LY.*.'^. 


Small    Parties:    Auto    Excursions;   June 
Sailings.     A  trip  worth  while.     f590  up. 
E.  W,  VANDEUSEN,    542  W.  124th  St.,  N.  Y. 


0OO<X>OOOOOOOOOO0O<^3? 

COtwfifl  tooths 

(AWAY-FROM-THL-USCAL) 
Tours  of  from    Fonr    Months    to  a   Year 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Departures  in  June  (imique  siunmer  tour), 

Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Jan.  and  Feb. 

SUMMER  TOIRS  TO 

JAPAN  andSOUTH  AMERICA 

Our   methods   appeal  to  the  best  type   of 

travelers,     btndfor  antiouiicem*-tits. 

TilF   C«»L,L.Vl!:U    TOIUS 


19  Trinity  Place 


no><loii,  Mass. 


ooooooooooooooooooooc 


University  Travel 


Leisurely  travel  givps  both  the  (ijii)ortunit7 
for  and  the  appearance  of  culture. 
Let  UB  write  yon  about  our 
TOURS  TO  ITALY  AND  8PAIH 

Sail  in  April.  May  L.r  June. 

Extensions  to  Ueruiany.   France  and  Enelaad. 

CRtriSES  IN  GREECE  AND  DALUATIA 

Our  own  steam  yacht  ATHENA. 

Clioice  of  Seasons:  arrangements  from  AmericA. 

GENERAL  TOTJRS  INCLUDING  NORWAY 

Sailings  in  June  and  .liily. 
T<->urs  to  Eoelaod  as  late  as  August. 
LEADERS:      Dr.  H    H.  Powers,  of  Boston. 
Dr.  C    L    Bahcock,  of  Berlin, 
Dr    H.  F    Willard.  of  thicaeo. 
Dr.  «"alUT  Miller,  of  New  Orleans, 
Prof.  E.  W.  Clark,  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Ri^ssiter  Howard,  of  Paris, 
and  other  well-known  lecturers. 
Send  for  announcement. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSFTY  TRAVEL 

9  Trinity  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


ITALY 


and    9    other    conn-       Th© 
tries — Sailing  May  10   .^_ 

75  Diys-f4.-,0  |DEAL 


Other  tours.    Send  for 
I  booklet.      J.  P.  GRAHAM  lA/  <»  u 

I  IDEAL  TOrRS,Boxl05oD.  Pittsburg    »Vay 


■■  Selert    9000     ^  g^  0\  0^ 

Europe  s;^;e  $260 


Select  9000 
mile  sunnner 
lours.  P  c  r  • 
iial  escort; 
wide  rhoiee  <.f  routes;  elexen  years'  experience: 
liijhejit  ti  stimonials.  Apl>lv  atonce. 
THE  TEMPLE  TOURS.!*  l>>aconSt..Boston.Mass. 


1   < 


,$295  I  ITALY    TO 

.  OIKS  I  $330  I  i;n(;l.\ni) 

Sl'.AIN.  RIVIERA,\c.,  ^385.  Othcrtours. 
PartieslSonly.  June-Sept.  C.  A.  Ti-rrell, 
1'roi.Mod.l.angs.Univ.of  Arizona,  Tucson. 


Coronation  of  King  George  V. 

Before  Traveling  to  England 

Send  to 

H.  J.  KETC3HAM,  General  Agent 


'Jul    V    iiroaclfta.>,    .\fM    Vork 

For  Illustr;it<-<1  Folder  describing 
CATHEDRAL  ROUTE,  Homes  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  i)icken<i  and  Tenn.>- 
Bon  Districts.  Also  HARWICH  ROUTI". 
to  the  Continent  via  HOOK  OF  HOL- 
L.\ND.  Turbine  Steamers,  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  Submarine  Signalling. 
Also  VIA  ANTWERP. 


Camping  Tours  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.    Address 

MITCHZIX-PETERSEN    CAMPS 

4326  Pine  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa  . 


CORONATION    TOURS 

To  and  fr^Mn  Lo;idon  for  the  Coronation  of 

King  George  V  of  England 

The   Best   of   Everything    in    Earop« 

lye  Luxf  in  Every  Detail 

Complete  arrangements.       Send  for  booklet 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

10  Stuart  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Gijand  Trunk  Railway  .5y5ten| 

Most  Direct  Route  to  the  "Highlands  cf  Ontario" 

Orillia  and  Couchiching,  Muskoka  Lakes 

Lake  of  Bays,  Maganetawan  River,  Algonquin  National  Park 

Temagami,  Georgian  Bay,  Kawartha  Lakes 

Spend  Your  Summer  Holidays  at  One  of 
These  Delightful  Spots 

Finest  summer  playgrounds  in  America.  Good  hotel  accommoda- 
tions at  moderate  cost.  The  lover  of  outdoors  will  find  hei'e  in 
abundance  all  things  which  make  r  u,fhing  it  desirable.  Select  the 
locality  tliat  will  atiord  you  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  and 
send  for  free  map  folders,  beautifully  illustrated,  describing  these 
out  of  the  ordinary  resorts. 

All  this  recreation  paradise  only  one  night  away  from  the  leading 
cities  of  the  United  States,  via  the  drand  Trunk.  Palatial  trains 
provide  every  travel  lu.xury  to  your  destination.    Address— 

J.  D.  McDonald,  917  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg., Chicago 
1- .  P.  DWYER,  290  Broadway,  New  York  City 
E.H.BOYNTON, 256  Washington  St.,Boston 
W.  ROBINSON,  506  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg 

W.  E.  DAVIS,  Pass.  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal 
G.  T.  BELL,  Asst.  Pass.  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal 
H.  G.  ELLIOTT,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent,  Montreal 


Digest  Readers! 


Have  you  anything  to  sell  ? 
Have  you  anything  to  Exchange  ? 
Have   you    anything  to  Buy  ? 
Do   you    want   a   position  or 
Someone    to  fill  a   position  ? 

The  Classified  Columns  afFord  a  market  of  a  million  sellers  and  customers  for 


Antiques  Real  Estate  Dogs  Used  Automobiles  Books 

Furniture        Investments  Agents  Manuscripts  Patents 

Pictures  Poultry  Foods  Office  Equipment  Positions 

FREE  ADVICE    Wrlte  or  call  and  tell  us  your  needs.      Let  us  gjive  you    FREE  COPY 

the  benefit  of  our  advertising  experience.    We  will  be  glad 

to  prepare  effective  copy  for  your  advertisement.     This  service  is  free  to  every  Digest  reader. 
You  can  send  your  messageto  the  families  of  238,000  annual  subscribers  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  half  a  cent  per  six  words  per  thousand  subscribers. 


LET  US  TELL  YOU  ALL  ABOUT  IT— NOW 
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ern Europe,  and  at  List  into  America,  to  stand  upon  its 
Western  shores  and  look  off  into  the  future.  The  life 
of  each  branch  of  the  Aryin  race  is  concentrated,  as 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Diciionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


Queries  referred  to  this  department  will  be  answered  only  in 
the  printed  column,  and,  owing  to  limited  space  ,wiil  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  general  interest. 


"C.  B.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— (1)  "Kindly  ex- 
plain, ami  correct,  if  necessary,  the  construction  of 
I  lie  following  sentence:  'He  did  not  use  to  act  as 
he  acts  now.'  (2)  Does  the  word  'accent,'  when 
used  to  denote  the  manner  of  speaking  a  particular 
language,  apply  only  to  an  incorrect  method  of 
ciiiinciation'?  For  instance,  is  it  impossible  to 
.speak  French  with  a  French  accent,  and  should  one 
use  the  word  only  when  referring  to  a  person  who 
speaks  it  with  a  German,  English,  or  other  accent?  " 

(1)  This  intransitive  form  of  the  verb  "use"  is 
not  combined  with  any  other  auxiliary  verb,  as  it 
is  now  always  used  in  the  past  tense.  The  present 
and  perfect  tenses,  formeily  sanctioned  by  literary 
usage,  have  now  become  obsolete,  aiid  the  sen- 
tence submitted  must  be  recast  in  order  to  con- 
loiia  to  present-day  usage;  as,  "  he  never  used  to 
act  as  he  acts  now." 

(2)  Accent  is  the  particular  modification  of  the 
voice  peculiar  to  the  different  languages,  inherent 
in  the  language  itself,  but  revealed  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  foreign  tongue.  The  term  is  not  gen- 
erally applied  to  a  native  mode  of  expression,  but 
is  used  rather  in  connection  with  the  utterance  of 
a  foreign  language. 

"M.    C.    A.."    Hailey,   Idaho.— (1)  "Please  dis- 
tinguish   between    the   two    words    'healthy'   and 
healthful,'  giving  an  example  of  the  correct  use  of 
each.      (2)   Can  the  prepositions  <o  and  I'n^o  be  used 
interchangeably,  and  if  so,  in  what  instances?" 

(1)  The  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  828,  col.  2) 
states  that  "healthy  is  most  correctly  used  to  sig- 
nify pos.sessing  or  enjoying  health  or  its  results; 
.  .  .  healthful  signifies  promotive  of  health,  tend- 
ing or  adapted  to  confer,  preserve,  or  promote 
health."  This  distincj^ion  may  be  noted  in  the 
sentence,  "Wholesome  food  in  a  healthful  climate 
tnakes  a  healthy  man." 

(2)  Verbs  denoting  change  take  either  to  or  into 
before  the  word  denoting  the  resultant  effect  or 
condition;  as,  change,  grow,  turn,  melt,  reduce,  etc. 
Other  than  in  these  few  instances,  the  meanings 
and  uses  of  the  two  prepositions  are  widely  diver- 
gent. 
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WHY    150  GIRLS   WERE  BURNED 

THE  GIRLS  who  met  death  in  such  a  frightful  form  in 
the  Washington  Place  fire  in  New  York  City  will  not 
have  died  in  vain  if  the  city  learns  its  lesson  and  is  led 
by  this  holocaust  to  make  builders  and  employers  give  adequate 
fire-protection  to  their  workers,  some  of  the  New  York  papers 
are  now  saying.  But  others  reply  that  this  lesson  should  not 
have  been  needed,  as  Chief  Croker  and  others  have  sounded 
repeated  warnings  that  went  unheard.  Some  seem  to  doubt  if 
even  now  any  really  thoroughgoing  reform  will  be  accomplished. 
The  divided  authority  over  matters  of  fire  protection,  the  inad- 
equate laws  and  their  lax  enforcement,  say  many  metropolitan 
papers,  render  the  city  likely  to  have  at  any  moment  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  horror,  where  nearly  L^O  lives  were  wiped  out  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  "  That  rain  of  scorched  bodies,"  declares 
the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  "  was  caused  by 
a  defect  in  our  civilization — the  perverted  view  that  places 
property  rights  above  human  rights. "  There  should  be  universal 
recognition,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  frightful  death  of  those 
'iris  "  was  not  an  accident,  not  an  '  act  of  God,'  but  a  crime, 
uone  by  no  one  of^he  men  now  assailed,  but  by  careless,  self- 
ish, or  cowardly  society,  of  which  you  and  we  and  all  of  us  are 
part."  Everybody  is  to  blame,  he  continues  more  specifically, 
who  "  does  not  make  active  and  continuous  protest  against  the 
criminal  but  well-nigh  universal  alliance  of  bad  politics  and 
bad  business  in  our  cities."  The  New  York  Times  remarks 
that  the  responsibility  for  not  foreseeing  and  preventing  the 
disaster  "  is  so  widely  distributed  that  in  the  last  analysis  some- 
thing of  it  rests  on  us  all."  "That  such  a  killing  on  such  a 
scale  can  occur  in  New  York  is,  indeed,  a  reproach  to-  every 
citizen,"  says  the  New  York  Globe,  which  adds  that  "  the  guilt 
is  of  the  system,  and  on  the  people  as  a  whole,  rather  than  on 
individuals."  And  The  World  admits  that  "in  the  matter  of 
safeguarding  its  citizens  New  York  itself  is  on  trial." 

The  fire,  started,  it  is  believed,  by  a  dropt  match  or  cigaret, 
sprang  up  among  the  inflammable  scraps  littering  the  floors  of 
the  Triangle  Waist  Company,  which  occupied  the  three  upper 
stories  of  a  ten-story  "  fire-proof  "  building  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  Place  and  Greene  Street,  New  York  City.  So 
rapidly  did  the  rush  of  flame  fill  the  three  floors  that  143  of  the 
700  employees,  mainly  young  women  and  girls,  were  trapt  and 
either  burned  to  death  or  killed  by  leaping  from  the  windows 
to  the  pavement,  100  feet  below.  The  means  of  exit  were  two 
passenger-elevators,  two  freight-elevators — ^which  were  appar- 


ently not  running  at  the  time  of  the  fire— two  narrow  stairways 
with  doors  opening  inward,  and  a  narrow  fire-escape  reached 
by  two  windows  on  each  floor  and  leading  down  into  an  enclosed 
court.  "  Technically,"  says  Borough  President  McAneny,  "  the 
building  appears  to  conform  to  the  code."  "  I  know  of  no  law," 
says  Fire  Chief  Croker,"  "  compelling  office,  loft,  or  manufac- 
turing buildings  that  are  classed  as  fire-proof  to  have  fire- 
escapes." 

This  murderous  waste  of  life  was  made  possible,  the  New 
York  papers  agree,  by  inadequate  ordinances  relating  to  fire 
risks  in  "  fire-proof  "  buildings,  and  by  a  division  of  authority 
which  prevented  the  proper  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  we 
have.  The  existing  laws,  it  seems,  do  not  demand  fire-drills 
in  factories,  nor  fire-escapes  on  fire-proof  buildings.  They  do 
require,  however,  that  "  all  doors  leading  in  or  to  such  factory 
shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  open  outwardly  where  practicable, 
and  shall  not  be  locked,  bolted,  or  fastened  during  working 
hours."  The  law  under  which  the  State  factory  inspectors  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  work  requires  that  "  such  fire-escapes  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall 
be  provided  on  the  outside  of  every  factory  in  this  State  con- 
sisting of  three  or  more  stories  in  height."  But  in  New  York 
City  even  this  discretionary  power  has  been'  taken  away  from 
the  State  Labor  Commissioner  by  a  court  decision  giving  to  the 
city  Bureau  of  Buildings  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  fire-escapes 
in  Greater  New  York. 

The  investigations  put  in  motion  since  the  disaster  have 
already,  in  the  opinion  of  the  press,  revealed  the  New  York 
laws  for  fire  protection  in  high  buildings  as  a  hopeless  jumble, 
nearly  all  the  principal  bureaus  of  the  city  government  having 
a  little  authority  in  the  matter,  while  none  of  them,  apparently, 
has  enough  to  be  effective.  The  very  number  of  these  official 
investigations — five  or  six  at  least — serves  to  emphasize  this 
point.  "  So  many  guardians  to  watch,  and  yet  no  watching 
done!  "  exclaims  The  Evening  World.  "  So  many  laws  obeyeu 
by  a  means  that  effectively  nullified  them  !  "  "  Centralization 
of  authority  and  a  consequent  centralization  of  responsibility 
in  a  single  department  are  absolutely  imperative,"  says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  The  city  fire  department,  it  adds,  has  repeat- 
edly asked  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Fire  Preven- 
tion, with  ample  power  to  instal  auxiliary  fire  apparatus  and 
to  insist  upon  the  erection  of  suitable  fire-escapes,  and  this 
suggestion  seems  to  find  general  favor  with  the  city  press.  **  It 
should  be  an  easy  matter,"  says  The  Evening  Suyr,  "  to  place 
the  whole  duty  of  the  prevention  of  fires  in  a  body  of  public 
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officers  small  enough  to  be  directh''  responsible  to  the  com- 
munity." "Before  life  can  be  made  measurably  safe  in  lofts 
where  hundreds  of  women  sit  back  to  back  at  the  shuttle,  or 
men  are  hived  in  skyscraping  offices  with  no  escape  from  flames 
except  to  the  street  direct,"  says  The  Press,  "  the  responsibility 
for  preventing  Washington  Place  horrors  must  be  fastened  on 
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WAITING    IN    LINE    TO    IDENTIFY    THEIR    DEAD. 

officers  who  can  not  point  their  fingers  at  one  another,  like  the 
Tweed  Ring  in  the  famous  circle  of  Nast's  cartoon,  each  saying 
the  guilt  was  the  next  fellow's." 

Nor  were  the  conditions  in  the  Washington  Place  factory  ex- 
ceptional. "  There  are  said  to  be  7,000  buildings  similar  to  this 
ill-fated  one,  and  20,000  more  that  are  almost  equally  dangerous 
to  human  life,"  says  Fire  and  Water  Engineering  (New  York), 
"I  can  show  you  150  loft  buildings  far  worse  than  this  one," 
said  Fire  Marshal  William  L.  Beers  to  a  representative  of  The 
Evening  Post.  The  same  paper  refers  to  an  official  list  of  about 
3,500  structures  used  for  office  and  manufacturing  purposes  in 
this  city  which  were  reported  recently  as  lacking  adequate  fire- 
escapes.  The  Washington  Place  factory — the  Asch  building — 
was  not  on  this  list,  so  that  the  3,500  would  seem  to  be  more 
dangerous  than  it  was.  New  York,  according  to  The  Survey, 
has  nearly  30,000  industrial  establishments,  employing  about 
700,000  workers.  These  establishments  are  distributed  among 
12,000  buildings,  about  1,000  of  which  are  of  fire-proof  construc- 
tion. "  Our  building  laws  are  deficient  and  should  be  revised 
completely,"  says  Charles  G.  Smith,  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers ;  and  he  further  states  that  "the  insurance  men  of  this 
city  are  in  hourly  dread  of  a  conflagration  involving,  say,  $500,- 
000,000."  An  investigation  begun  last  December  by  the  fire 
department  has  already  shown,  according  to  The  World — 

"  (1)  That  there  are  hundreds  of  factories,  jffice  buildings, 
storage-warehouses,  and  lofts  without  any  means  of  escape  from 
fire  provided. 

"  (2)  That  most  of  the  big  hotels  are  either  without  any  fire- 
escapes,  or  with  totally  inadequate  provisions  for  escape. 

"(3)  That  big,  new  apartment  houses  on  the  upper  West  side, 
the  last  word  in  buildings  of  that  character,  are  totally  without 
fire-escapes. 

"  (4)  That  scores  of  schools,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  similar 
institutions  are  without  proper  protection  for  the  inmates  in 
case  of  fire." 

Of  1,463  cloak  and  suit  factories  recently  investigated  by  a 
committee  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  of  the  Cloak 
and  Suit  Industry,  which  represents  the  manufacturers,  the 
unions,  and  the  public,  we  learn  that  1,173,  or  97.5  per  cent., 
had  hall  doors  opening  inward,  instead  of  outward  as  the  law 
requires;  491  had  no  fire-exits  except  one  fire-escape;  60  had 
halls  less  than  three  feet  wide ;  28  had  doors  leading  to  halls 
and  stairways  locked  during  the  day,  and  14  had  no  fire-escapes. 
Quoting  these  figures,  the  New  York  People  (Socialist  Labor) 


exclaims :  "  It  is  in  these  conditions  that  the  working  class  of 
this  city  must  risk  their  lives  every  day  they  work."  "  Should 
capital  be  allowed  to  force  labor  to  work  in  death-traps?  "  asks 
another  Socialist  editor.  The  disaster  was  "  murder  and  noth- 
ing else  but  murder,"  declares  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist), 
which  discovers  in  our  fire-proof  buildings  "  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  our  courts  "  because  "  they  have  been  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting,  not  human  life,  and  least  of  all  the 
lives  of  the  workers,  but  property."  Mr.  Hearst's  Evening 
Journal  also  thinks  that  the  fire  victims  were  "  murdered  by 
cupidity,  stupidity,  and  brutal  neglect  of  duty."  Immediately 
after  the  disaster,  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  Fire 
Chief  Edward  F.  Croker  "  spoke  bitterly  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  had  called  a  meeting  in  Wall 
Street  to  take  measures  against  his  proposal  for  enforcing  bet- 
ter methods  of  protection  for  employees  in  cases  of  fire."  And 
so  conservative  a  paper  as  the  New  York  Tribune  says : 

"  The  hideous  light  which  the  Washington  Place  conflagration 
throws  upon  industrial  conditions  must  not  be  permitted  to  die 
away  into  a  smoldering  '  investigation. '  .  .  .  There  are  some 
things  which  stand  out  so  plain  in  the  story  of  this  murderous 
fire  that  no  inquiry  can  make  them  plainer.  One  is  the  selfish 
indifference  of  employers  to  the  conditions  under  which  their 
workmen  labor.  And  the  other  is  the  shameful  indifference  of 
the  public  to  those  conditions." 

Fire  Chief  Croker  reiterates  his  warning  that  "  there  may  be 
at  any  time  a  repetition  of  this  disaster  with  its  appalling  loss 
of  life  in  any  of  the  great  office  buildings  employing  thousands 
of  persons,  mostly  girls,"  and  District  Attorney  Whitman  shares 


WHERE     143    PERISHED    IN    A    "FIRE-PROOF"     BUILDING. 

"We  need  law.s  which  will  give  us  not  merely  fire-proof,  but 
death-proof,  buildings,"  says  Fire  Chief  Croker.  The  owner  of 
this  structure  states  that  when  it  was  built,  in  1901,  every  detail 
of  it  was  submitted  to  the  Building  and  Fire  Departments  and 
approved  by  them. 

this  opinion.     The  latter  is  quoted  in  The  Tribune  as  saying  the 
day  after  the  catastrophe— 

"  I  am  going  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  to  show  what 
the  conditions  are  that  will  permit  such  a  terrible  disaster  to 
take  place.     Our  theaters  and  amusement  places,  where  people 
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THE    FIRE-ESCAPE.  .MICHAEL    SCIACCA,    ELEVATOR    BOV.  THE    EIGHTH    FLOOR. 

This  narrow  and  flimsy  structure,  which  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  the  girls  crowded  upon  it,  was  the  only  fire-e.scape  on  a  building 
in  which  2,000  people  were  employed.  It  was  rendered  almost  u.seless  by  the  heavy  sheet-iron  shutters  which  opened  outward  from  the 
windows.  The  picture  on  the  right  shows  the  wreckage  on  the  eighth  floor,  where  the  fire  started.  Here  there  were  176  sewing-machines. 
According  to  .some  of  the  survivors,  a  door  leading  from  this  floor  to  one  of  the  stairways  was  locked,  but  this  is  characterized  as  "an 
absolute  lie"  by  the  owners  of  the  shirt-waist  company.  The  doors  opened  inward.  Michael  Sciacca,  whose  portrait  is  given  above, 
saved  many  lives  at  risk  to  his  own,  running  his  elevator  to  and  from  the  burning  floors  until,  warped  by  the  heat,  it  stuck  at  the 
seventh  floor.     He  escaped  by  sliding  down  the  cable. 


go  for  pleasure  and  from  which  they  can  stay  away  if  they 
want  to,  are  thoroughly  protected  by  the  fire  and  police  regu- 
lations and  the  rules  of  the  Building  Department.  It  seems 
to  me  much  more  necessary  that  at  least  equal  protection  should 
be  given  to  those  who  are  forced  to  go  to  these  huge  structures 
to  work  for  their  daily  bread." 

"  Unendurable  indeed, "  says  The  World,  "  would  be  the 
thought  of  a  catastrophe  so  horrible  and  so  excuseless  if  we 
might  not  expect  from  its  example  a  great  and  lasting  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  in  which  men  and  women  must  earn 
their  daily  bread."  Means  to  this  end  are  now  being  considered 
by  both  the  city  and  the  State  authorities.  In  such  buildings, 
says  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "  it  should  be  demonstrated  to 
the  inspector's  satisfaction  that  every  human  being  in  the 
building  can  get  out  of  it  without  injury  in  three  minutes." 
Some  of  the  more  obvious  reforms  suggested,  says  The  Press, 
are: 

"  Wider  fire-escapes  for  factories  and  more  of  them.  The 
right  of  the  Fire  Department  to  force  their  proper  construction. 

"  Automatic  sprinklers  on  the  floors  of  every  factory  building. 

"  Compulsory  fire  drill  in  factories  employing  numerous 
persons. 

"  Free  access  to  the  roof  at  all  times. 

"  Stairways  enclosed  by  fire-proof  walls. 

"  All  doors  to  open  outward. 

"  Fire-escapes  from  roof  to  roof  of  adjoining  buildings." 

For  the  construction  of  the  future,  says  The  Evening  Mail, 
the  Philadelphia  plan  should  be  made  imperative.  This  consists 
of  "  safety  staircases  within  the  building,  with  no  inside  con- 
nections, entered  only  from  balconies  outside."  The  Evening 
Post  suggests  that  every  floor  of  a  building  used  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  "  should  be  designated  as  entitled  to  hold  no 
more  than  a  stated  number  of  employees,  the  number  being 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  actual  facilities  for  egress 
in  case  of  fire. "  Mr.  Peter  Joseph  McKeon,  consulting  engineer 
on  fire  insurance  and  fire  protection,  urges  in  The  Survey  that 
"  a  campaign  against  fire  should  be  waged,  just  as  there  is  a 
campaign  against  tuberculosis."     He  says: 

"  Fire  is  a  disease  which  is  epidemic  in  all  buildings  and  which 
will  yield  only  to  the  same  treatment  which  has  been  success- 
ful with  other  diseases.  Education  is  the  first  step.  The  same 
conditions  which  existed  in  the  New  York  factory  building, 
which  killed  women  and  girls,  can  be  found  in  many  other  build- 


ings. Many  of  the  people  who  are  indignantly  asking  who  are 
responsible  for  this  loss  of  life  are  probably  maintaining  build- 
ings equally  as  dangerous.  Their  own  homes,  indeed,  are,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  personal  death-traps.  If  a  man  does  not 
protect  his  home  and  his  family,  is  he  likely  to  protect  his  fac- 
tory and  his  employees.'  " 


TWENTY  YEARS   IN   JAIL  BY  MISTAKE 

To  "  PARDON  "  an  innocent  man  is  nonsensical  enough, 
but  to  graciously  extend  forgiveness  to  him  after  he  has 
suffered  unjust  imprisonment  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
as  if  that  made  it  all  right,  is  the  limit  of  absurdity,  thinks 
the  Albany  Journal.  Yet  that  is  what  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania does  with  Andrew  Toth,  who  has  just  been  set  free  from 
the  Western  Penitentiary  at  Pittsburg,  pardoned  by  Governor 
Tener  for  murdering  Michael  Quinn  in  1891,  because  he  is  now 


FIRE-PROOF. 

— Macauley,  in  the  New  York  WorM. 
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proved  innocent.  '  The  man  who  accused  him  then  has  confest 
on  his  death-bed  in  Austria  that  he  pointed  out  the  wrong  man. 
Meanwhile  Toth  has  passed  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  prison 
and  his  wife  in  Austria  and  his  children  and  grandchildren  in 
Braddock  have  felt  the  disgrace  of  it.  His  sons/we  read,  have 
spent  nearly  $6,000  in  obtaining  the  pardon,  but  not  a  cent  of 
reparation  will  be  made  by  the  State  for  all  this  injury,  be- 
cause, the  dispatches  say,  such  an  appropriation  would  be  illegal 

under  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
stitution. The  steel  com- 
pany which  employed  him 
owed  him  two  weeks'  pay 
when  he  went  to  prison,  and 
this  is  to  be  paid  him,  with 
compound  interest,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  $50.  The 
papers  also  say  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  may  do  something 
for  him.  Toth  himself,  who 
earned  the  nickname  of 
"  Little  Praying  Andy  "  be- 
cause of  his  sublime  faith  in 
the  ultimate  justice  of  God, 
is  reported  as  saying  this  in 
regard  to  recompense  or 
damages : 


"Were  I  given  $10  for 
every  single  day  I  spent  in 
the  penitentiary  it  would 
not  recompense  me  for  the 
anguish  that  has  been 
brought  to  my  wife  and  rel- 
atives back  home,  and  to 
my  sons  who  are  in  Brad- 
dock  making  an  honest  liv- 
ing for  their  own  wives  and 
children.  There  is  nothing 
on  earth  can  make  up  for 
the  blot  on  my  character, 
anybody  who  was  responsi- 


LITTLE    PRAYING    ANDY    TOTH. 

"All  the  men  who  convicted  me  who 
knew  that  they  were  doing  wrong,"  he 
says,  "will  receive  their  punishment 
>ome  time.  God  doesn't  forget  about 
;>eople.     He  didn't  forget  about  me." 


but  I  bear  no  resentment  toward 

ble  for  my  being  sent  to  prison 

"  I  don't  expect  the  State  to  give  me  anything  for  my  wrong- 
ful imprisonment,  but  I  think  that  Allegheny  County  was  to 
blame. 

"  All  the  men  who  convicted  me  who  knew  that  they  were 
doing  wrong  will  receive  their  punishment  some  time.  God 
doesn't  forget  about  people.     He  didn't  forget  about  me." 

That  this  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  been  sent  to  prison,  or 
the  madhouse,  or  the  gallows  by  mistake  is  the  thought  that 
inspires  some  serious  reflections.  Such  instances,  the  New 
York  CoTnmercial  believes,  "  far  outnumber  what  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  can  be  brought  to  imagine."    For  example : 

"  In  this  State  not  so  long  ago  Roland  B.  Molineux  was  proved 
innocent  of  the  charge  of  murder  after  one  conviction  and 
nearly  three  years  spent  in  jail  and  the  penitentiary.  And 
after  his  release  he  was  forced  to  fight  in  court  to  get  his  photo- 
graph out  of  the  '  rogues'  gallery  '  and  from  the  prison  records 
of  murderers.  Talk  about  corporations  having  '  no  souls  ' — it 
seems  sometimes  as  if  governments  are  not  only  soulless,  but 
delight  in  persecution  !  " 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  New  York  legislature  by 
Senator  Ormrod  empowering  the  Governor  not  only  to  pardon, 
but  to  "  properly  compensate  "  convicts  wrongly  imprisoned. 
Says  The  Commercial : 

"  The  wonder  is  that  such  a  law  was  not  enacted  years  ago  in 
this  State,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  every  other  State  where  a 
person  suffering  such  injustice  has  absolutely  no  redress. 
There  must  be  hundreds  of  such  cases,  but  it  is  only  rarely  that 
they  arouse  much  public  interest  or  provoke  criticism  of  this 
defect  in  the  laws.  Senator  Ormrod,  after  an  examination  of 
the  New  York  laws,  says  that  altho  a  person  may  recover 
damages  from  the  State  for  property  taken  for  public  use  or 


for  injury  to  person  or  property  by  reason  of  the  State's  negli- 
gence, there  is  absolutely  no  remedy  for  an  innocent  person 
unjustly  convicted  of  a  crime  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment. ...  A  greater  injustice  can  not  be  conceived. 
This  bill  ought  to  pass.  New  York  .  .  .  can  not  afford  to  be 
responsible  for  such  a  possibility  of  State  injustice  any  longer 
than  it  will  take  for  the  machinery  of  legislation  to  put  this 
measure  on  the  statute-books. " 

The  Toth  case  "  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  overzealous 
prosecutors,  who  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  obtain  conviction, 
and  some  of  whom  will  sacrifice  an  innocent  victim  in  order  to 
make  a  personal  reputation  for  themselves,"  thinks  the  Trenton 
Times  ;  while  the  Philadelphia  Record  finds  it  "  impossible  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  the  court  that  tried  him  and  the 
prosecuting  officer  were  remiss  because  Toth  was  of  no  particu- 
lar account  and  had  no  friends,"  and  it  adds  that  "  it  seems  as 
tho  the  State,  or  the  county  where  he  was  convicted,  owed  him 
something  more  than  a  pardon  for  an  act  he  did  not  commit." 
The  wrong  to  this  man  "  is  measureless,  limitless,  irreparable," 
declares  the  New  York  World,  and  no  amount  of  money  can 
make  it  right,  but  it  remarks  that  Allegheny  County  can  do 
something  in  the  way  of  repentance  and  reparation  to  society 
by  seeing  to  it  "that  hereafter  the  humblest  shall  get  due 
justice  in  its  courts." 


THE  ATTACK  ON  BOOKER  WASHINGTON 

NONE  OF  THE  FRIENDS  of  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton seems  to  have  changed  his  good  opinion  of  him 
from  the  unfortunate  incident  in  New  York  City  some 
days  ago,  when  a  white  man  mistook  the  noted  educator  for  ^ 
kidnaper,  and  clubbed  him  along  the  street  several  blocks  till 
a  policeman  took  them  both  to  the  police  station.  But  while 
his  friends  and  foes  remain  friends  and  foes,  their  feelings 
appear  to  have  become  intensified.  His  friends  have  joined  in 
an  outburst  of  loyalty  probably  never  experienced  by  one  of  his 
race  before,  and  the  President  has  written  him  a  warm  letter 
of  sympathy.  His  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  find  the  incident 
a  confirmation  of  the  worst  they  have  said  of  his  race,  and  be- 
lieve he  was  prowling  about  the  premises  of  the  man  who  at- 
tacked him  just  as  the  lowest  hooligan  of  the  slums  might  have 
been  doing.  The  Cincinnati  Times-Star  notes  that  within  a 
few  hours  after  the  affair  was  made  public  plenty  of  money 
was  offered  Dr.  Washington's  assailant  for  defending  his  case, 
showing  that  "  some  white  men  are  always  ready  to  hit  a  colored 
man  because  he  is  colored,  and  vice  versa,"  and  it  is  because  of 
this  fact,  thinks  the  Cincinnati  paper,  "  that  the  race  question 
sometimes  looms  so  very  ominous  in  this  country. "  And  William 
Marion  Reedy,  in  the  St,  Louis  Mirror,  declares  that  the  Till- 
mans  and  the  Vardamans  will  now  consider  themselves  vindi- 
cated, and  racial  suspicions  in  the  South  will  have  a  new  open- 
ing for  attacking  the  work  of  Tuskegee. 

Dr.  Washington  was  examining  the  name-plates  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  an  apartment  house,  it  appears,  when  a  dog-fancier 
named  Ulrich  rushed  out  and  attacked  him,  thinking  the  noted 
educator  was  trying  to  steal  his  stepdaughter.  The  papers 
say  that  Mr.  Ulrich  had  been  much  worried  by  matrimonial 
troubles,  his  wife  in  Jersey  City  demanding  alimony,  and  the 
father  of  the  so-called  stepdaughter  demanding  the  child.  Dr. 
Washington  avers  that  drink  also  added  to  his  assailant's  ner- 
vousness. Altho  Ulrich  will  probably  be  prosecuted  by  Dr. 
Washington's  attorneys  in  order  to  clear  his  name, the  Tuske- 
gee president  himself  declares  he  does  not  blame  his  assailant. 
He  says  in  an  interview : 

"  In  looking  upon  the  attack  after  seven  days  from  its  occur- 
rence I  believe  that  Mr.  Ulrich  was  justified  in  attacking  not 
only  me,  but  any  other  man  under  similar  circumstances.  I 
was  in  the  hall  of  the  house  and  was  peering  at  the  name-plates 
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THE    WEST    WING    OK    THE    CAPITOL    Bb'RN'INO 


HOHTING    THE     HRE    IN    THE    LIUKAKV. 


Fire  broke  out  in  the  Assembly  library  in  the  New  York  State  Capitol  at  Albany  early  in  the  morning  of  March  29.  A  few  pails  of 
water  or  an  extingnisher  would  have  put  out  the  fire  when  first  discovered,  but  none  w'ere  to  be  found,  and  before  the  flames  could  [be 
checked  over  $,5,0()(),()00  damage  was  done.  The  most  .serious  loss  is  the  destruction  of  many  irreplaceable  historical  documents  in  the 
State  Library,  and  of  many  almost  indispensable  legislative  records.  About  a  third  of  the  building  was  seriously  damaged,  and  the 
cost  of  repair — there  was  no  insurance — must  be  added  to  the  $24,000,000  which  the  people  of  New  York  have  paid  for  tUii  scaadal- 
baunted  pile  of  "veneer,   vastness,   and   variegation,"   which  one  Governor  called  "The  Public  Calamity." 

HOW   A   GREAT   STATE  GUARDS   ITS  TREASURES. 


on  the  letter-boxes  in  an  effort  to  find  one  of  my  business  ac- 
quaintances. 

"  After  the  charges  had  been  brought  I  learned  that  Ulrich 
had  a  stepdaughter,  and  that  several  efforts  had  been  made  to 
kidnap  her.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Ulrich  thought 
I  might  be  a  kidnaper.  If  he  did,  he  was  perfectly  justified 
in  attacking  me.  No  man  could  have  done  otherwise  under  the 
circumstances.  I  have  no  personal  feeling  against  Mr.  Ulrich. 
To  my  mind,  he  did  the  manly  thing." 

He  also  is  reported  as  saying  in  another  interview  that  the 
negro's  best  friends  are  in  the  South,  a  statement  that  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Southern  editors.  The  Chattanooga  Times  finds 
"  gratification  in  the  fact  that  the  entire  Southern  press,  almost 
without  exception,  has  exprest  the  fullest  confidence  in  Booker 
T.  Washington  as  a  result  of  the  most  unfortunate  episode  in 
New  York  City,"  and  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  sums  up  Southern 
feeling  thus : 

"  One  of  the  lawyers  engaged  to  defend  the  assailant  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  was  quoted  as  saying  that  another  hero 
had  been  dragged  from  his  pedestal.  This  remark  betokens 
a  spirit  that  actuates  a  few  people,  but  they  are  not  the  people 
that  count  for  much  in  the  world.  Right-minded  folks  of  every 
race  were  shocked  by  the  brutal  assault  upon  the  negro  edu- 
cator; the  great  majority  felt  confident  that  the  stories  told  to 
explain  this  assault  were  cooked  up.  The  case  has  not  yet 
come  to  trial  and  it  is  possible  that  new  facts  will  be  discovered, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  facts  discreditable 
to  Washington  will  be  brought  out 

"  Among  intelligent  men  in  the  South  very  few  have  felt  any 
doubt  whatever  that  Booker  Washington's  reputation  would 
remain  unsmirched. " 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  contrasts  the  attitude  of  South 
and  North  and  says  of  Dr.  Washington's  mishap: 

"  It  is  a  pity,  and  only  shows  that  Southern  negroes  must  be 
very  careful  how  they  move  around  in  '  the  best  governed  city 
in  the  world,'  as  some  American  romancers  have  described 
New  York.  Booker  has  been  going  about  his  business  all  over 
the  South  for  years  without  anybody  to  molest  him  or  make 
him  afraid,  always  conducting  himself,  so  far  as  we  have  heard, 
with  the  greatest  self-respect  and  without  offense  to  any  one. 
It  is  an  unbelievable  thing  that  after  all  these  years  and  his 
wide  acquaintance  among  '  the  best  people  '  of  New  York  he 
would  offer  an  insult  to  any  one  in  Sixty-third  Street  and  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  painful  experience  through  which  he  has 
passed.  We  don't  believe  that  he  insulted  anybody,  that  he 
made  any  improper  remark  to  any  woman,  at  the  scene  of  Sun- 


day night's  affair,  and  if  he  were  '  down  in  old  Alabam'  '  he 
would  be  able  to  prove  his  good  character  by  his  white  neigh- 
bors, who  respect  him  for  his  work  and  without  attacking  him 
for  his  color.  It  is  different,  however,  up  North,  and  especially 
in  New  York.  We  are  really  sorry  for  him,  and  would  advise 
that  he  stay  at  home  hereafter  or  at  least  that  he  keep  in  touch 
with  his  own  white  folks." 

An  Afro-American  view  is  given  with  considerable  feeling  in 
The  Amsterdam  News  (New  York),  an  organ  of  Dr.  Washing- 
ton's race.     It  says : 

"  The  sad  experience  of  Dr.  Washington  blazes  out  into  dia- 
mond light  the  iniquity  of  conditions  and  the  injustice  that  is 
daily  visited  upon  scores  of  his  race  throughout  this  countrj'. 
Let  the  average  colored  man  be  found  under  conditions  giving 
no  more  just  grounds  for  suspicion  than  were  true  of  those  in 
this  case  and  the  presumption  immediately  arises  in  the  minds 
of  the  masses  of  white  people  that  he  is  there  for  no  good  pur- 
pose, and  that  by  a  mighty  unwritten  law  they  are  privileged 
to  chastise  him.  Nor  does  the  injustice  stop  there.  The  aver- 
age court  of  law  will  presume  him  guilty  of  offense  until 
against  the  combined  odds  he  has  proved  his  innocence 

"  Let  conditions  have  been  reversed  and  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence  ?  Had  any  respectable  representative, 
not  necessarily  the  great  moral  leader  of  the  Caucasians  in 
America,  been  so  wantonly  set  upon  by  black  ruffians  in  a  colored 
neighborhood  because  he  had  been  found  trying  to  find  his  way 
in  their  midst,  the  whole  community  could  hardly  have  been 
restrained  from  going  out  on  a  riotous  rampage  of  negro-bait- 
ing. All  of  the  forces  of  law  and  order  would  have  been  given 
the  task  of  hunting  down  the  '  big,  black,  burly  brutes.'  The 
ends  of  justice  would  not  have  been  defeated  if  it  lay  within 
the  power  of  hum^n  ingenuity  to  ferret  out  every  '  criminal  ' 
in  any  slight  way  implicated.  Precisely  for  this  reason  do 
colored  citizens  rejoice  at  what  has  been  done.  Precisely  for 
this  reason  do  they  expect  that  Ulrich  and  his  partner  in  crime 
will  be  severely  dealt  with 

"  It  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  stability  and  progress  of  the 
colored  people  that  they  have  not  gone  mad  at  this  cowardly 
attack  upon  their  beloved  leader.  As  one  man  his  entire  race 
is  now  standing  behind  him,  lejoicing  in  his  rapid  recovery  and 
glorying  in  his  prosecution  of  his  fiendish  assailant.  Nor  is 
this  unity  and  hope  of  the  r'lce  the  only  good  features  accruing 
from  the  attack.  Money  ^as  since  poured  in  a  golden  stream 
into  the  coffers  of  Tuskegee,  and  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
badly  needed. 

"  Tho  all  these  be  great  blessings  in  disguise,  the  colored 
people  of  America  want  to  see  this  dastardly  crime  against 
Booker  T.  Washington  promptly  and  properly  punished." 
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PROPERTY   RIGHTS  AND   WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 

TIME  WAS,  when  property  rights  were  deemed  so 
sacred  that  the  slightest  infringement  of  them,  such  as 
common  theft,  brought  the  offender  to  the  gallows,  and 
only  the  possessors  of  land  or  treasure  had  any  political  repre- 
sentation. But  with  changing  times  and  customs  our  political 
leaders  now  point  with  pride  to  the  growing  mass  of  legislation 
directed  toward  the  protection  of  personal  rights  oftentimes  at 
the  expense  of  those  of  property.  Indeed, 
so  far  has  the  pendulum  swung,  and  so 
eloquently  have  we  been  urged  to  put  the 
man  ahead  of  the  dollar,  that  some  seem  to 
look  for  a  "  malefactor "  in  every  man  of 
great  wealth,  while  others  fear  that  the  ri- 
sing generation  will  hold  the  mere  possession 
of  property  a  crime  in  itself.  The  high- 
water  mark  of  recent  legislation  aimed  to 
protect  the  workingman,  by  extending  the 
employer's  liability  for  injuries  received  by 
his  employees,  was  the  Wainwright  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law,  enacted  by  the 
New  York  legislature  last  year.  This  law, 
tho  drawn  up  by  an  able  commission  who 
tried  expressly  to  avoid  annulment  upon 
constitutional  grounds,  and  tho  approved  by 
so  eminent  a  jurist  as  Governor  Hughes,  is 
now  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  New  York  State 
Court  of  Appeals  because  it  deprives  em- 
ployers of  their  property  "  without  due 
process  of  law."  Hereat  all  "intelligent 
people  "  will  rejoice,  declares  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  in  one  of  the  many  editorials  praising 
the  decision  against  a  law  whose  operation 
would  have  tended  to  the  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty. Yet  no  less  wide-spread  is  the  editorial 
apprehension  of  what  the  Springfield*  i?eptt6- 
lican  calls  its  "  probable  effect  of  intensify- 
ing the  popular  feeling  that  property  as 
against  personal  rights  are  receiving  undue 
protection  from  our  written  constitutions 
under     changing    judicial    interpretations." 

Under  the  law  now  invalidated,  which  had  been  looked  to  in 
other  States  as  a  model  for  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  em- 
ployer of  labor  in  certain  specified  "  extra-hazardous  occupa- 
tions "  was  liable  for  all  injuries  to  his  employees,  even  tho  it 
should  be  shown  that  the  injuries  were  not  in  any  way  due  to 
the  employer's  negligence  or  lack  of  precaution.  This,  de- 
clares Judge  Werner,  who  wrote  the  decision,  "  is  a  liability 
unknown  to  the  common  law  "  and  "  plainly  constitutes  a  depri- 
vation of  liberty  and  property  under  the  Federal  and  State 
constitutions."  In  support  of  this  opinion  he  admits  the  great 
desirability  of  reform  in  the  matter  of  employers'  liability, 
but  he  continues: 

"  Under  our  form  of  government  courts  must  regard  all  eco- 
nomic, philosophical,  and  moral  theories,  however  attractive 
and  desirable  they  may  be,  as  subordinate  to  the  primary  ques- 
tion whether  they  can  be  molded  into  statutes  without  infring- 


entirely  safe,  because  there  is  no  limitation  upon  the  absolute 
discussion  of  legislatures,  and  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  a  mere  waste  of  words. 

"  If  it  is  competent  to  impose  upon  an  employer,  who  has 
omitted  no  legal  duty  and  has  committed  no  wrong,  a  liability 
based  solely  upon  a  legislative  fiat  that  his  business  is  inherently 
dangerous,  it  is  equally  competent  to  visit  upon  him  a  special 
tax  for  the  support  of  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institu- 
tions, upon  the  theory  that  they  are  devoted  largely  to  the 
alleviation  of  ills  primarily  due  to  this  business." 

"Proputty,  proputty,  proputty,"  went  the  hoofs  of  the 
farmer's  horse  in  the  old  poem—"  Proputty,  proputty,  proputty, 
that's  what  I  'ears  'em  saay. "  And  that  is 
just  what  the  editors  of  many  conservative, 
as  well  as  radical  papers  hear  the  Court  of 
Appeals  say  in  assuming  that  "  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  property "  is  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  constitutional  guaranties. 
This,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  a 
"  cardinal  error  "  : 

"  The  constitutional  prohibition  directed 
against  the  taking  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law  may  be  a  desirable  defense  of 
property  rights,  just  as  the  constitutional 
privilege  of  refusing  self-incriminating  testi- 
mony may  be  a  desirable  defense  of  personal 
rights ;  but  the  remote  inferences  which  flow 
from  investing  these  doctrines  with  a  sacro- 
sanct character  are  no  more  essential  to  the 
fundamental  idea  of  property  rights  or  of 
personal  rights  than  are  the  minutiae  of 
ecclesiastic  ritual  to  the  fundamental  idea  of 
religion." 

The  Louisville  Post  also  rebukes  the  court 
for  setting  up  the  "  fundamental  law  "  above 
the  "  dictates  of  natural  justice,"  and  adds : 


WILLIAM    E.   WERNER, 

Who  wrote  the  decision  by  which 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  find 
unconstitutional  the  most  advanced 
piece  of  legislation  for  compensating 
injured  workmen,  while  at  the  same 
time  protesting  their  "earnest  desire 
to  present  no  purely  technical  or 
hypocritical  obstacle"  to  a  reform 
whose  consummation  is  "devoutly  to 
be  wished." 


"  The  rights  of  property  are  defined, 
limited,  and  declared  by  statute  ;  no  more,  no 
less.  The  rights  of  life  are  fundamental,  and 
superior  altogether  to  the  rights  of  property. " 


The  fact  that  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  rendering  of  this  decision  by  Judge 
Werner  came  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  New 
York  City  factory  fire  is  more  than  "  acciden- 
tal "  to  the  Socialist  editors.  Says  the  New 
York  Daily  People  :  "  The  human  bonfire  on 
Washington  Place  illuminates  the  decision ; 
the  decision  pronounces  the  bonfire  constitutional."  "The 
almost  simultaneous  occurrence  of  these  two  events  "  is  to  the 
New  York  Call  "  a  truly  frightful  symbol  of  the  actual  situ- 
ation of  the  American  working  class."  The  Court  of  Appeals, 
declares  this  paper,  would  "  enthrone  property  above  human  life 
for  now  and  ever,"  and  virtually  says  to  capitalists: 

"  You  may  go  on  murdering  as  many  workingmen  and  women 
and  children  as  you  find  necessary  in  order  to  extract  the  last 
possible  dollar  of  profit  out  of  your  respective  businesses.  We, 
the  judges  enthroned  in  supreme  political  power,  rule  that  the 
people  can  not,  through  their  chosen  legislative  representatives, 
curb  your  lust  for  gold  and  blood. " 

Vigorous  denunciations  of  this  decision  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Socialist  press.  The  Philadelphia  North  American 
is  indignant  that  a  law  adopted  in  "  necessary  recognition  "  of 
modern  industrial  conditions  must  go  down  before  the  "  narrow. 


ing  upon  the  letter  or  spirit  of  our  written  constitutions technical,  letter-worshiping  reasoning  "  of  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 

"  The  right  of  property  rests  not  upon  philosophical  or  scien-  „    „         ,      •     i  .     •         j          »    *    •    m      i          4.  4.- 

tific  speculations  nor  upon  the  commendable  impulses  of  benev-  ^^"^    mechanical  jurisprudence.      A  similar  lamentation  comes 

olence  or  charity,  nor  yet  upon  the  dictates  of  natural  justice.  from   the  Chicago   Tribune.      The  Des   Moines  Register  and 

The  right  has  its  foundation  in  the  fundamental  law Leader  is  of  like  mind,  but  reminds  its  readers  that  this  is  only 

"  If  such  economic  and  sociological  arguments  as  are  here  ad-  ^  lost  skirmish : 
vanced  in  support  of  this  statute  can  be  allowed  to  subvert  the 

fundamental  idea  of  property,  then  there  is  no  private  right  "The  real  battle  will  not  come  and  the  great  victory  will  not 
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"step  bight  in,  ma'am,  tou'can  tame  him  all  right!" 
^Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


who'd  have  thought  it? 

—Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


GETTING   SOME    INSIDE    INFORMATION. 


be  won  by  these  reformers  until  they  rewrite  the  constitutions 
to  recognize  that  human  rights  rank  first,  always.  Property 
rights  are  so  firmly  entrenched  in  our  constitutions  and  laws 
and  customs  and  traditions  that  they  will  not  be  dislodged  ex- 
cept after  long  and  patient  struggle." 

The  demand  for  constitutional  amendments  to  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  future  legislation  of  this  sort  is  also  taken  up  by  the 
New  York  American,  which  fails  to  see  wherein  the  Wainwright 
law  could  have  worked  injustice  to  any  employer;  "  to  the  lay- 
man it  looks  as  if  this  tax  on  dangerous  trades  is  as  legitimate 
and  legal  as  a  tax  oh  saloons."  The  New  York  World  and 
Evening  Mail  and  the  Baltimore  News  also  see  hope  in  chang- 
ing our  constitutions,  but  the  Philadelphia  Record  is  pessimis- 
tic: "  assuming  the  present  immunity  of  the  employer  to  be  a 
fundamental  proprietary  right,  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  the 
same  by  any  imaginable  constitutional  change." 

Among  many  supporters  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law,  however,  there  is  a  manifest  willingness  to  recognize  the 
logical  necessity  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Here 
we  find  the  Philadelphia  Press,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  and  Stan- 
dard Union,  the  Buffalo  News,  and  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 
"  Even  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  law  and  its  underly- 
ing principle  can  not  find  in  the  action  of  the  court  the  slight- 
est excuse  for  criticism,"  avers  the  New  York  Times.  The 
problem  now,  it  says  further,  is  how  to  provide  compensation 
for  the  men  injured  in  these  dangerous  employments  "  without 
inducing  carelessness  on  the  part  of  employees  on  the  one  hand 
or  doing  injustice  to  the  employers  on  the  other."  It  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  an  agency  to  determine  what  safe- 
guards should  be  provided,  and  suggests  that  "  employers  could 
be  held  liable  if  these  had  been  omitted."  Or,  "employers 
might  be  required  to  show  affirmatively  that  these  safeguards 
had  been  used,  instead  of  the  burden  of  proof  being,  as  it  usu- 
ally is,  on  the  claimant  for  damages.'.'  Yet  The  Times  admits 
that  these  suggestions  hardly  go  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  calls  attention  to  an  op- 
tional plan  for  compensation  for  injuries  which  was  passed  at 
the  same  session  with  the  Wainwright  Act ;  this,  perhaps, 
might  be  modified  so  as  "  to  meet  all  just  requirements  without 
infringing  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  employers." 

The  New  York  Sun  thinks  the  "  highest  court  in  the  greatest 
State  in  the  Union"  deserves  high  praise  for  its  action  "  in  de- 
claring unconstitutional  and  void  a  statute  which  imposes  upon 
the  employer  a  liability  when   he  has  violated  no   law,  has 


broken  no  contract,  has  omitted  no  legal  duty,  and  has  been 
guilty  of  no  wrong."  The  Boston  Advertiser,  too,  waxes 
enthusiastic: 

"  The  too  prevalent  assumption  that  legislation  is  superior  to 
all  restraining  force  in  the  fundarriental  law  is  dangerous  not 
only  to  law,  but,  in  the  end,  to  human  welfare.  If  such  legis- 
lation were  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  in  time  not  merely 
'  commendable  impulses  of  benevolence  or  charity  '  but  posi- 
tively injurious  and  inhumane  laws  would  be  finding  their  way 
on  the  statute-books.     The  halt  is  called,  and  it  is  time 

"  Two  things  are  accomplished  by  the  Court  of  Appeals'  de- 
cision. The  way  is  cleared  for  a  fair  and  effective  compensa- 
tion law,  in  any  State.  And  the  theory  that  a  legislature  can 
properly  assume  that  the  conduct  of  business  is  a  crime  and  that 
penalties  are  to  be  visited  upon  men  simply  because  they  are 
employers,  is  killed." 


SIZING  UP  NEW  YORK'S  NEW  SENATOR 


T 


HE  LONG  deadlock  at  Albany  has  at  last  ended  in  the 
election  of  a  subscriber  of  The  Literary  Digest  to 
represent  New  York  State  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  daily  papers,  however,  do  not  seem  to  dwell  upon  this 
feature  of  Judge  0 'Gorman's  career  as  much  as  upon  his  polit- 
ical affiliations.  Altho  the  struggle  between  Boss  Murphy  and 
certain  "  progressive  "  Democrats  results  in  the  election  of  a 
former  Grand  Sachem  of  Tammany  Hall,  there  is  a  difference 
of  editorial  opinion  as  to  which  side  has  won  the  victory.  The 
Tammany  Telegraph  exults  that  the  new  Senator  is  a  "  dyed- 
in-the-wool  Taramanj  Hall  Democrat "  and  gives  all  the  credit 
to  "Mr.  Murphy  and  his  veterans."  The  Times  (Ind.  Dem.) 
shares  this  opinion,  but  omits  the  exultation,  declaring  that 
the  Tammany  Boss  "  has  won  his  fight,  he  has  established  him- 
self securely  as  the  dictator  of  Democratic  policies  in  the  State, 
and  by  their  weakness  and  surrender  the  insurgents  have  per- 
mitted him  to  entrench  himself  in  an  impregnable  position  in 
the  City  of  New  York."  In  spite  of  his  irreproachable  per- 
sonal record,  it  argues,  James  A.  O'Gorman  is  "  Murphy's 
Senator,"  and  the  victory  of  the  Boss  is  "complete  at  every 
point."  "Few  here  except  the  insurgents."  says  the  Albany 
correspondent  of  The  Tribune  (Rep.),  "  can  see  anything  in  the 
result  other  than  a  complete  victory  for  Tammany  Hall  and  the 
ratification  of  Murphy's  long-disputed  claims  to  State  leader- 
ship." "He  is  not  Murphy's  first  choice,  nor  his  second  choice, 
and  perhaps  not  his  third  choice,"  remarks  the  same   paper 
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editorially,  "but  he  is  Murphy's  choice,"  and  that  means 
"  Murphy  in  the  Governor's  chair.  Murphy  in  the  legislature, 
and  Murphy  in  Washington." 

On  the  other  hand,  The  Press  (Rep.)  hails  the  result  as  "  in 
a  sense  an  insurgent  victory  and  a  Murphy  defeat  "  because  the 
Boss  "  viras  forced  to  consent  to  the  selection  of  one  of  the  best 
men  in  Tammany  Hall,  according  to  all  accounts,  rather  than 
one  of  the  worst."  The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  "it 
now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  best 
talent  Tammany  Hall  can  yield  under  com- 
pulsion is  good  enough  to  put  the  New  York 
Democracy  in  line  with  the  Progressive 
movement  commanded  by  leaders  with  the 
common  object  of  a  Republican  Robert 
Marion  La  Follette  and  a  Democratic 
Woodrow  Wilson."  The  insurgent  minority 
of  Democrats  in  the  legislature,  who  fought 
the  choice  of  Sheehan  for  many  weeks  and 
finally  acquiesced  in  the  election  of  Judge 
O'Gorman,  has  shown,  remarks  The  Herald 
(Ind.),  that  "while  it  can  not  elect,  it  can 
exercise  a  veto  power."  The  World  {Dem.) , 
which  also  opposed  Sheehan,  accepts  Sena- 
tor O'Gorman  as  "  a  satisfactory  compro- 
mise," and  declares  that  he  was  elected 
"  not  by  grace  of  Charles  F.  Murphy,  not 
by  grace  of  Tammany  Hall,  not  by  grace 
of  Wall  Street,  but  by  grace  of  the  inde- 
pendent Democracy  of  New  York."  This 
"  independent  Democracy, "  according  to 
The  World,  compelled  Murphy  to  abandon 
Sheehan  and  Cohalan  and  to  choose  one  of 
the  ablest  judges  on  the  Supreme  Bench, 
"  the  kind  of  candidate  that  the  Boss  would 
never  have  assented  to  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances." "  If  all  Tammany  men  were 
like  O'Gorman,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  Tammany,"  says 
The  American  (Ind.),  which  knows  of  no  "political  activity 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  new  Senator  while  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court." 

If  a  Democratic  President  is  elected  in  1912  O'Gorman  will 
be  entitled  to  handle  all  the  immense  Federal  patronage  in  New 
York  State,  and  his  critics  think  that  Tammany  Hall  will  have 
something  to  say  in  this  distribution.  The  result  may  be  to 
fasten  the  grip  of  Tammany  upon  the  entire  State  and  make  it 
normally  Democratic  instead  of  being  as  formerly  normally 
Republican. 

Since  his  election  the  new  Senator  has  given  to  the  press  the 
following  progressive  declaration  of  principles : 

"  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  the  principles  enunciated  in 
the  platforms  of  the  last  Democratic  National  and  State  con- 
ventions. 

"  The  need  for  an  immediate  downward  revision  of  the  tariff 
is  urgent,  and  further  delay  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
much  needed  reform  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  American 
people. 


NEW   YORK  S  NEW  SENATOR. 

"  If  all  Tammany  men  were  like  O'Gorman," 
says  the  New  York  American,  "there  would 
be  no  objection  to  Tammany." 


"  I  am  opposed  to  all  special  privileges  and  private  monopoly, 
to  the  new  nationalism  and  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  the 
Republican  party. 

"  I  favor  rigid  economy  in  governmental  expenditures  and  the 
passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  an  income 
tax  free  from  mischievous  interference  with  the  governmental 
instrumentalities  of  the  several  States. 

"  I  shall  earnestly  support  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada. 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  the  parcels  post. 

"  I  have  a  very  strong  conviction  as  to  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  fortify  the 
Panama  Canal, 

"  The  Democratic  party  in  National  and 
State  conventions  has  declared  in  favor  of 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
the  people,  and  I  unreservedly  subscribe 
to  that  principle." 

According  to  an  Albany  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  Senator 
Roosevelt,  leader  of  the  insurgent  Demo- 
crats in  their  opposition  to  Murphy's  other 
candidates,  declares  himself  "  very  glad  of 
the  election  of  Justice  O'Gorman,"  to  whom 
he  pays  the  following  tribute : 

"  A  jurist  of  the  highest  attainments,  a 
judge  indorsed  alike  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  he  will,  I  feel  sure,  at  once 
enter  the  front  ranks  in  the  national 
councils." 

In  the  same  paper  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,, 
another  independent  Democrat,  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  "  Justice  O'Gorman's  elec- 
tion will  tend  to  unite  the  party,"  and 
adding : 

"  In  my  letter  to  The  Sun  on  February  7 
I  indicated  him  as  one  I  should  be  glad  to 
support   for   the   office,    and   I    suggested 
him. to  the  insurgents,  but  it  was  deemec 
best  not  to  present  his  name  lest  it  should 

be  rejected  by  the  majority 

"  As  has  been  often  stated,  the  insurgents  have  always  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  majority  to  indicate  the  candidate,  re- 
serving to  themselves  the  right  to  vote  on  any  satisfactory- 
name.  Accordingly  this  afternoon  many  of  the  insurgents  re- 
mained out  of  the  caucus,  [but  by  their  votes  in  the  joint 
session  unanimously  approved  the  nominee  of  the  caucus, 
which  was  held  after  a  full  and  free  conference  of  all  the 
Democrats." 

Judge  O'Gorman's  many  good  qualities  as  a  man,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  judge,  do  not  dim  the  fact  that  he  is  an  out-and-out 
Tammany  man  and  a  friend  of  Murphy's,  to  the  eye  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  This  paper,  however,  praises  the  insurg- 
ents for  their  success  in  saving  the  State  and  their  party  from 
Sheehan.  But  "  say  what  we  will,"  it  adds,  "  about  what  has 
been  escaped,  what  we  have  still  to  face  is  appalling  enough  "  : 

"  Murphy's  strength,  even  when  dipt  and  crippled,  is  the 
startling  and  terrible  thing.  ...  If  such  a  leadership  as  his  is 
now  known  to  be  is  not  challenged  and  broken,  then  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  outrages  and  insults  which  honest  Democrats 
will  endure." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


There  are  some  records  at  Albany  that  no  fire  can  wipe  out. — New  York 
World. 

A  Chicago  judge  has  sentenced  a  bad  boy  to  the  navy.  Now  the  navy  may 
be  expected  to  sentence  its  refractory  sailors  to  Chicago. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Instead  of  merely  exchanging  professors,  recent  developments  suggest 
the  occasional  advisability  of  giving  them  away  outright. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 

New  members  of  Congress  are  warned  that  the  old-time  method  of  securing 
popularity  by  distributing  garden  seeds  is  no  longer  considered  reliable. — 
Washington  Star. 


Earnings  of  the  telephone  discredit  the  theory  that  silence  is  golden. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  trouble  with  Diaz's  cabinets  is  the  same  as  with  Madame  Palladino's; 
there's  not  enough  light  inside. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Has  anybody  paused  to  consider  that  the  mobilization  of  Congress  is  likely 
to  prove  more  serious  than  that  which  has  taken  place  on  the  Mexican 
frontier? — Cleveland  Leader. 

Springtime  turns  one's  thoughts  to  gaidening.  Anyone  desiring  a  small 
garden  centrally  located  may  buy  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  for 
$3,500,000. — Richmond  Journal. 


VOICES  AGAINST  THE    PEACE   TREATY 

WHILEMOST  of  the  organs  of  political  thought  in 
Great  Britain  heartily  favor  the  new  idea  of  unlimited 
arbitration  with  America,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  everything  is  harmonious.  Some  British  papers  have 
always  had  an  anti-American  bias,  and  do  not  relish  the  idea 
of  yoking  up  with  our  upstart  Republic  in  this  almost  matri- 
monial manner,  and  others,  who  think  England  can  dominate 
all  creation,  do  not  want  to  tie  up  their  fists  by  signing  an 
agreement  to  keep  the  peace.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  question 
of  armaments.  Without  armaments  to  back  it  up,  arbitration 
means  nothing,  say  some,  while  others  reply  that  huge  arma- 


A    SUGGESTION    FOR    THE    FTTTURE. 

— The  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

ments  and  arbitration  are  irreconcilable.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  the  friends  of  the  plan  greatly  outnumber  its  foes.  There 
is  some  Irish  opposition,  notes  the  London  Times,  but  the  new 
pact  is  bound  to  come,  now  or  a  little  later.  The  United 
States  is  "  the  one  Power,"  declares  the  London  Spectator,  "  with 
which  we  could  enter  into  an  arbitration  treaty  with  perfect 
confidence."  The  London  Daily  Mail  and  Morning  Chronicle 
and  the  Manchester  Guardian  also  join  in  this  indorsement, 
and  Reynolds's  Newspaper,  the  workingman's  organ,  declares 
it  has  advocated  this  principle  "  in  season  and  out  of  season." 
And  in  Vienna  these  sentiments  find  an  echo  in  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse,  which  sends  its  best  wishes  for  the  new  treaty  and  says 
that  as  "  the  maelstrom  of  universal  naval  armaments  "  has  now 
"drawn  in,  against  its  will,  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy," 
which  feels  "the  heavy  financial  burden,"  so  it  will  "gladly 
assist  the  British  Foreign  Minister  in  finding  a  means  of  re- 
stricting armaments." 

The  most  violent  opposition  to  the  American  initiative  is  to 
be  found  in  the  London  Outlook,  which  claims  to  be  Imperialist, 
and  thinks  that  "  Mr.  Taft  has  chosen  an  inopportune  time  for 
his  peace  proposals  when  American  troops  are  being  massed  on 
the  Mexican  border  "  ;  in  fact,  we  are  told,  the  United  States  is 
not  sincere  in  the  matter,  but  the  President  still  relies  on  "  the 
mailed  fist. "    Moreover: 

"  His  advocacy  of  arbitration  tribunals  for  dealing  with  inter- 
national differences  is  one  of  those  sentimental  utterances  which 
few  practical  minds  are  able  to  take  seriously.  .  .  .  An  under- 
standing between  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  would  be 
welcomed  if  there  could  be  any  real  assurance  that  the  condi- 
tions would  be  adhered  to,  no  matter  what  the  provocation 
might  be.  We  fail,  however,  to  see  in  the  present  situation  any 
guaranty  of  American  good  faith." 


Such  a  treaty,  the  Conservative  and  usually  anti-American 
Saturday  Review  thinks,  would  make  a  permanent  repetition 
of  the  long  list  "  of  arbitral  settlements  which  make  up  the 
history  of  Anglo-American  relations  for  more  than  a  genera- 
ion"  and  were  not  "  arbitrations  at  all."  Speaking  of  the  last 
one,  this  writer  sav- 
agely remarks : 

"  As  a  general  rule 
the  United  States  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to 
pack  the  tribunal.  They 
submit  their  claims, 
they  show  that  Britain 
has  never  protested 
against  them  with  real 
energy,  and,  of  course, 
they  get  a  verdict.  If 
necessary,  however,  the 
Yankees  will  draw  the 
ace  from  their  sleeve 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  in 
his  nominations  to  the 
Alaska  Boundary  Tri- 
bunal. It  is  .this  ar- 
rangement which  a  gen- 
eral arbitration  treaty 
would  stereotype." 

Looking  at  the  matter 
from  another  standpoint, 
the  Conservative  and 
aristocratic  Morning 
Post  (London)  remarks: 


SIR    EDW.^RD    GREY, 

Who  introduced  Presifient  Taft's  idea  of 
unlimited  arbitration  into  Parliament,  and 
called  it  "a  step  in  advance  more  moment- 
ous than  any  one  thing  that  any  statesman 
in  his  position  has  ventured  to  say  before." 


"  Such  a  treaty  as  Mr. 
Taft     proposes      would 
involve  not  only  the  sacrifice  of  our  national  pride  but   the 
sacrifice  of  our  sovereignty  as  well. " 

The  Paris  Temps,  similarly,  does  not  think  that  "  the  time  is 
near  when  England  will  surrender  the  protection  of  her  national 
honor  to  an  international  tribunal." 

The  German   press  scoff  at  Mr.    Taft's    proposal.     It  is  "  a 


NOT    IN    GRE.^T    DEMAND. 

Mar.s — "IIow  much  am  I  offered  for  the  dove  of  peace?" 

John  Bri.i.—"  £50.000.000!  " 

M.vRs — "Are  you  all  done,  gentlemen?"' 

Kalser — "I  can't  use  it  in  my  business." 

M.\Rs — ".Sold  to  John  Bull  for  £50,000,000." 

— A  msterda  mmer. 

peace  dish  "  of  which  "  Germany  is  to  obtain  a  nicely  flavored 
portion  " — but  in  reality  this  proposed  confederation  "  is  a 
gigantic  scheme  aimed  principally  at  Germany."  Such  is 
the   opinion   exprest   by  the  Taegliche  Rundschau  (Berlin),   a 
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Pan-Germanist  and  anti-British  organ.  According  to  the  Koel- 
nische  Zeitung,  the  proposal  is  "  monstrous  "  as  directed  against 
the  "  Fathej-land,"  and  the  Liberal  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin) 
thinks  that  the  President  is  playing  to  the  Canadian  gallery  with 
a  view  to  influencing  the  fate  of  the  reciprocity  treaty.  If  Eng- 
land favors  one  treaty,  why  should  not  Canada  favor  another  ? 
But  this  paper  concludes  in  a  cold  and  non-committal  remark  : 

•  "  No  matter.  All  that  tends  to  establish  universal  peace, 
without  injuring  the  national  life  and  progress  of  another 
people,  should  be  hailed  with  deep  joy,  and  this,  not  in  a  per- 
sonal sense,  but  in  the  name  of  civilization  and  humanity — but 
whether  the  institution  of  a  '  peace  policy, '  such  as  the  English 
press  conceive  it  to-day,  will  further  this  end  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Things  must  be  left  to  develop  themselves,  and  time 
is  needed  for  that." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


GUESSES  AT  OUR  MEXICAN  RIDDLE 

THE  ENGLISH  papers  do  not  editorially  comment  on  the 
mobilization  of  American  troops  in  Texas,  as  they 
politely  accept  the  declaration  of  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment that  sham  and  not  real  battles  are  to  be  the  orfier  of 
the  day,  and  that  no  armed  intervention  is  intended.  The 
Mexicarf  paper */mparc?"a?,  like  other  still  existing  organs  of 
that  Republic,  which  all  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Mexi- 
can President,  declares  that  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  is  feared  in  Mexico,  a  statement  which  does  but 
echo  that  made  by  Mr.  Limantour,  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance. 
But  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  the 
German  Chancellor,  has  strange  things  to  reveal.  President 
Taft,  we  are  told,  is  reported,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to 
have  dispatched  the  army  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  Japanese, 
who  are  reenforcing  the  Mexi- 
can Army.  This  semi-official 
organ  tells  us  editorially : 

"  Quite  recently  Dr.  Cava- 
cristi,  who  is  the  representative 
of  the  insurrectos  in  the  United 
States,  declared  that  in  return 
for  certain  concessions  Japan 
would  send  to  Mexico  15,000 
Japanese  veterans  to  be  landed 
as  field  laborers.  These  15,000 
men  were  to  be  enlisted  subse- 
quently as  soldiers  in  the  army 
of  Diaz  who  could  not  obtain 
any  more  men  from  the  people. 
This  would  be  a  threat  against 
the  United  States.  Whether 
such  a  thing  is  true  or  probable, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  ask.  Any- 
thing, however,  which  would 
make  the  United  States  angry 
with  Mexico  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  insurrectos. 
The  question  is  also  raised 
whether  the  insurrectos  are  re- 
ceiving help  from  Japan  or  are 
being  financed  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  People  need 
not  puzzle  their  brains  over 
such  problems,  for  in  a  short 
time,  to-day  or  to-morrow,  there  will  be  some 
disclosures,  when  the  real  truth  will  be  learned." 


ing  on  good  terms  with  the  existing  Government  in  Mexico  the 
more  reasons  it  has  for  mobilizing  the  Army. 

"  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  servile  creature  of  the  trusts,  the  bloody 
oppressor  and  suppressor  of  many  strikes  and  uprisings,  is  very 
near  the  end  of  his  rufl^anly  career.  This  Indian  half-breed 
has  persecuted  his  political  opponents  with  barbarity,  has  im- 
prisoned people  for  holding  public  assemblies,  has  deprived 
Mexicans  of  personal  and  political  liberty,  and  has  robbed  those 
who  differed  from  him  politically  of  the  safety  and  right  of 
life.  .  .  .  The  people  have  borne  the  yoke  with  a  snarl.  Often 
and  often  the  flame  of  rebellion  has  burst  forth — Diaz  has 
stamped  it  out.  But  the  Acheron  of  the  proletariat  has  foamed 
and  roared  louder  within  the  last  two  years.  At  the  present 
moment  the  downtrodden  people  draw  themselves  up  in  a  pha- 
lanx and  show  themselves  ready  and  willing  for  a  deadly 
struggle.  The  American  capitalists  are  alarmed  for  their  pro- 
tector and  agent.  The  end  of  his  glorious  reign  would  imperil 
their  interests,  victory  for  the  revolution  would  forever  anni- 
hilate their  privileges.     Hence  the  mobilization  of  the  troops. 

"  It  depends  upon  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  revolution- 
ary movement  in  Mexico,  it  depends  upon  the  success  or  non- 
success  of  this  movement  whether  the  Washington  Government 
will  act  as  she  did  in  Cuba  and  send  her  destroying  and  mur- 
dering soldiers  across  the  frontier,  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
'  interests  of  civilization  '  and  '  in  the  name  of  humanity,'  thus 
changing  the  relations  of  Mexico  and  America  so  that  the 
former  henceforth  may  be  a  tributary  of  the  American  trusts." 
— Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


P 


THE    CHIb;F    OF    THE    CAMOURA. 


Enrico   Alfano, 
from  the 


The  "  real  truth "  and  "  the  interesting  disclosures  "  the 
Vorwaerts  (Berlin)  professes  to  give  to  its  readers.  The 
theory  of  this  organ  of  Socialism  is  that  war  is  a  game  and  a 
gamble  played  by  capitalists,  with  the  proletariat  as  their  dice 
and  pawns,  and  money  the  stake  they  set  out  to  win.  This 
paper  therefore  declares : 

"  The  more  reasons  the  Washington  Government  has  for  keep- 


CRUSHING  THE  CAMORRA 

ETROSINO,  the  American-Italian  detective,  murdered 
while  on  duty  in  Italy,  was  acknowledgedly  the  victim  of 
the  Camorra.  And  now  these  Camorrists,  who  have  been 
styled  in  Italy  "  the  Jesuits  of  Satan  "—so  strict  has  been  their 
discipline  and  their  devotion  to  their  order— are  happily  threat- 
ened with  suppression.  They 
have  been  the  bravos,  the  ban- 
ditti, the  white-slavers,  the 
burglars,  and  general  assassins 
of  Italy  for  centuries.  Yet  with 
all  the  suppression  of  religious 
orders  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  why  has  there  been  no 
suppression  of  this  band  of  irre- 
ligionists  and  enemies  of  man- 
kind? Because,  answers  the  Li- 
berte  (Paris),  they  are  as  legally 
constituted  as  a  mutual  benefit 
society.  The  irony  of  this  con- 
dition of  things  is  accounted  for 
in  the  following  words : 

"  The  law  does  not  allow  of 
their  being  supprest  or  broken 
up.  The  Camorra  is  constituted 
for  objects  perfectly  legitimate. 
This  association  of  wretches  has 
statutes  worthy  of  a  society 
of  mutual  succor  and  protection, 
where  everything  is  based  upon 
honor  and  devotion  to  leaders 
and  comrades.  Its  objects  are 
ostensibly  the  help  and  protec- 
tion of  the  weak,  the  defense 
of  the  opprest.  Unless  the  law 
should  expressly  order  the  dissolution  of  '  this  beautiful  society 
of  reform,'  it  can  not  be  prosecuted  by  law  as  a  corporation, 
only  its  individual  members  may  be  arraigned  for  their  mis- 
deeds. This  is  not  always  easy,  as  the  solidarity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  is  absolute. 

"  Personally  the  Camorrists  are  particularly  disgusting  in 
character — souteneiirs  of  all  degrees  and  classes,  procurers, 
cheats  in  foul  gambling-houses,  swindlers,  and  thieves." 

The  occasion  of  the  present  trial  of  certain  Camorrists  at 
Viterbo,  a  city  northeast  of  Rome,  is  detailed  by  The  Daily 


or  "Erricone,"   being  conducted   by  gendarmes 
black  maria"  to  t\\e  court-room  at  Viterbo. 
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Mail  (London).     This  paper  says  that  the  Camorra  is  "  associ- 
ated with  the  notorious  Black  Hand  of  New  York,"  and  proceeds  : 

"  The  c^ime  which  has  led  to  the  present  trial  was  committed 
in  June,  1906,  and  had  its  origin  in  a  dispute  at  a  theater,  in 
which  a  man  named  Gennaro  Cuocolo  boxed  the  ears  of  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Camorra,  Errico  Alfano,  known  as 
Erricone.  A  few  days  later  the  body  of  a  very  corpulent  man 
was  found  near  Torre  del  Greco,  upon  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius. 
It  was  that  of  Cuocolo.  The  same  night  a  woman  called  '  The 
Beautiful  Sorrentina '  was  murdered  in  Naples.  She  was 
Cuocolo's  wife. 

"  Inquiries  showed  that  Cuocolo  himself  was  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Camorra,  and  that 
he  and  his  wife  supplied  in- 
formation for  the  use  of 
the  gangs  of  thieves  who 
worked  under  the  Camor- 
ra's  orders.  The  motive 
of  their  murder  was,  it  is 
alleged,  personal  revenge. 

"  Erricone  fled  to  New 
York,  and  was  followed  and 
brought  back  by  the  detect- 
ive Petrosino.  Petrosino 
was  shortly  afterward  shot 
dead  in  the  Sicilian  town 
of  Palermo.  After  four 
and  a  half  years  of  patient 
work,  the  police  and  car- 
abineers paralyzed  the 
Camorra  and  had  in  their 
hands  forty-one  of  its  al- 
leged leaders.  Five  have 
died  in  prison,  been  re- 
leased, or  escaped,  and  the 
other  thirty-six  are  now  on 
trial.  Seven  hundred  wit- 
nesses will  be  called  during 
the  case,  which  is  expected 
to  last  at  least  a  year." 

A  prominent  figure  of  the 
trial  is  naturally  Abbate- 
maggio,  the  informer,  who 
is  one  of  the  few  Camor- 
rists  who  have  been  known 
to  betray  their  confeder- 
ates. Of  him  the  Catholic 
paper  Croix  (Paris)  says: 


EFFORTS  FOR  MANUEL'S  RESTORATION 

Is  THE  deposed  King  of  Portugal  to  strike  a  blow  such  as 
Charles  Stuart  struck  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne, 
whether  he  succeeds  or  not  ?  Is  he,  like  Alfonso  XII.  of 
Spain,  to  come  back  to  a  kingdom  made  more  monarchical  in 
sentiment  than  ever  by  the  experiences  of  a  short-lived  Repub- 
lic? Or  is  he  to  live  out  his  days  like  Napoleon  III.,  a  helpless 
and  disappointed  exile?  These  questions  are  agitating  Europe 
and  many  people  are  building  up,  on  the  faults  and  blunders  of 
the  provisional  government,  a  theory  of  Manuel's  early  restcra- 
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THE    CAMORRA    TRIAL. 


The  leaders  of  the  Camorrists  at  the  bar  in  their  cage.  They  are  thirty-six  in  number.  In  a  smaller  cage  to  the 
right  of  the  reader  is  Abbatemaggio,  the  Camorrist  informer.  The  priest  Vitozzi  is  seen  in  front  of  tiie  stage,  a  prisoner, 
charged  with  being  in  the  pay  of  the  Camorra. 


"  Since  the  Camorra  has 
existed,  and  it  has  existed 
for    centuries,    there   have 

been  several  traitors  in  it,  who  paid  for  their  treachery  with 
their  lives.  .  .  .  All  the  relations  of  a  traitor  are  wiped  out, 
father,  mother,  sisters,  children,  etc.,  even  to  the  ninth 
generation. 

"  Abbatemaggio  may  not  be  able  to  prove  anything.  He  was 
not  even  a  witness  of  the  murder  of  Cuocolo  and  his  wife. 
Abbatemaggio  is  quite  capable  of  having  committed  the  crime 
himself.  He  alone  had  any  motive  for  vengeance  against  Cuo- 
colo. The  Camorra  had  no  motive  for  ridding  themselves  of 
the  couple." 

While  the  jailed  Camorrists  were  awaiting  their  trial,  con- 
tinues the  Croix,  they  sang  "popular  Neapolitan  songs,"  and 
those  listening  in  the  street  accompanied  them  on  mandolins 
and  guitars.  Occasionally  a  pure  contralto  soared  above  the 
other  voices.  It  was  that  of  Maria  Stendardo,  receiver  of 
stolen  goods,  the  only  woman  compromised  in  the  indictment. 
In  our  illustration  she  sits  between  the  priest  Vitozzi  and  her 
counsel. 

The  Daily  Mail  credits  the  carabineers,  or  mobilized  police 
of  Italy,  with  having  "  in  these  last  years  brought  crime  in 
Naples  down  to  the  normal  level.  If  the  thirty  or  forty 
prisoners  now  on  trial  are  real  Camorra  chiefs,  and  if  they  are 
convicted,  the  Camorra  may  have  celebrated  its  last  carnival 
of  lawlessness."— rmMs/atio«s  made /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


tion  to  his  ancestral  place.  But  apart  from  all  theories, 
rumors,  and  surmises,  there  are  many  signs  of  disaster  for 
Braga's  Government  and  of  hope  for  the  Monarchists. 

That  a  powerful  movement  is  at  this  present  moment  on  foot 
for  restoring  Manuel  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  is  no  longer  a 
rumor  but  a  fact.  "  Hope  beats  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Royalists  that  even  before  the  end  of  the  present  year,"  says 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London),  "his  Majesty  may  come  into 
his  own  again."  A  leading  member  of  the  Monarchical  party 
now  in  England  speaks  diplomatically  of  these  hopes  in  an  in- 
terview with  a  representative  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  He 
says : 

"  You  must  not  believe  the  report  from  Lisbon  that  speaks  of 
a  conspiracy  that  would  overthrow  the  Republic  by  assassina- 
ting members  of  the  Government. 

"  That  is  wrong.  There  is  no  intention  of  that  sort.  We  hope, 
it  is  true,  to  see  King  Manuel  again  on  the  throne.  But  he 
will  not  step  to  it  through  assassinations. 

"  That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  as  well  as  hope 
with  regard  to  the  future  is  indicated  very  clearly  by  the  terms 
on  which  the  noble  families  who  have  left  Portugal  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Republican  Government  are  living,  both 
here  and  in  France. 

••  No  long  leases  of  houses  have  been  acquired  :  provision  has 
bee  n  speciallymade  by  which  they  can  give  them  up  at  a  few 
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months'  notice ;  and  they  have  been  furnished  simply,  for  the 
bare  needs  of  the  moment  rather  than  with  any  idea  of  a 
lengthened  stay." 

The  spirit  of  monarchical  restoration  is  in  the  air  of  Portu- 
gal, and  the  Republic  is  tottering  on  its  throne,  says  the  Paris 
Revue  Diplomatique  and  "its  position  is  distressing."  This 
calm  and  impartial  organ  continues : 

"  Alarming  reports  are  constantly  being  circulated  about  the 
troubles  that  have  b»-oken  out  in  the  North,  and  over  which  the 
Government  would  fam  draw  down  the  curtain.  These  troubles, 
however,  are  not  to  be  disguised,  in  despite  of  silence  on  the 
one  hand  and  exaggeration  on  the  other.  The  situation  is  criti- 
cal.    Even  the  organ  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  (Mr.  Affonso 


PLAYING    A    WAITING    GAME. 

Ex-King  Manuel  of  Portugal  whiling  away  the  hours  of  his 
expatriation  by  playing  golf  on  the  links  at  Richmond,  and  hoping 
for  a  return  to  Lisbon. 

Costa)  announces  that  the  police  have  discovered  a  conspiracy 
to  overturn  the  Republic  and  to  restore  the  Monarchy  by  rees- 
tablishing King  Manuel  upon  the  throne." 

This  Minister  of  Justice  recently '  isited  Oporto  to  strengthen 
Republican  sentiment  there,  and  when  he  came  back  he  wrote 
a  glowing  account  of  his  success  for  his  paper.  But  the  London 
Outlook  reports  that  it  was  anything  but  a  success : 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  went  very  near  to  being  a  tragedy 
which  would  inevitably  have  been  followed  by  a  series  of  trag- 
edies. ...  A  leaflet  advising  the  people  to  kill  Affonso  Costa 
'  as  the  King,  Dom  Carlos,  was  killed  '  was  sold  in  the  streets 
of  Oporto  until  the  police  seized  it.  The  attitude  of  the  people 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Oporto  was  so  antirepublican  that, 
fearing  a  collision,  there  was  a  great  exodus  from  the  city, 
while  many  people  sent  away  their  jewels  and  valuables.  The 
Municipal  Guard  refused  to  remove  the  portrait  of  King  Manuel 
from  their  barracks,  and  the  Republicans  wisely  refrained  from 
pressing  them.  Even  during  the  height  of  the  Republican  cele- 
brations many  shops  continued  to  display  portraits  of  the  King. 

"  Affonso  Costa  is  very  dissatisfied  with  his  trip  to  the  North, 
for  tho  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  Catholic  element  by  visiting 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  there  was  no  enthusiasm  for  him 
anywhere,  and  if  he  had  visited  the  town  of  Braga  he  would 
probably  have  been  murdered.  Meanwhile  Pinheiro  Torres  [a 
prominent  Republican]  had  a  similar  narrow  escape  from  assass- 
ination at  Coimbra,  and  it  is  unfortunately  only  too  probable 
that  the  coming  election  campaign  will  be  stained  with  blood." 

Besides  this,  the  ministers  of  the  new  Republic  are  divided 
among  themselves,  like  the  members  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies' 
company  when  Nicholas  Nickleby  made  his  appearance  among 
them.     They  are  whining   under  the  fear  "  that  the  Royalist 


press  has  made  them  lose  prestige  in  England!"  says  the  paper 
quoted  above.  Among  other  symptoms  of  instability  is  the  fact 
that  no  extracts  from  English  papers  criticizing  the  Republic 
are  at  present  allowed  to  appear  in  Lisbon  organs.  JIhe  com- 
bats between  the  Eatanswill 
Gazette  and  its  rivals  are 
reproduced  in  the  various 
organs  of  the  Republican 
ministers,  for — 

"  In  the  columns  of  his 
organ,  the  Mundo,  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  conducts  a 
campaign  against  another 
Minister,  Senhor  Jose  d'Al- 
meida,  who  replies  in  the 
Republica,  and  who  is  as- 
sisted by  Machadodos  Santos 
in  the  Intransigente." 

It  looks  like  veritable 
comic  opera.  As  Mr.  Gomer 
Santos,  the  Monarchist 
writer  in  O  Povo  de  Aveiro, 
— The  People  (Aveiro)  says  : 

"  Like  popular  comedians 
who  dispute  for  the  favors 
of  the  public,  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  are  competing  for 
popularity.  They  are  run- 
ning all  over  the  country, 
one  after  another,  on  a 
greedy  hunt  for  cheers  and 
applause.  All  sorts  of  little 
cliques  are  formed  by  this 
species  of  reclame.  Each 
province,  each  district,  each 
street  has  its  own  particular  fetish,  its  own  vulgar  idol.  And 
in  the  midst  of  this  desperate  struggle  of  shabby  interests  and 
ridiculous  ambitions,  who  troubles  himself  seriously  about  the 
interests  of  Portugal?  "  ' 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  remarks  that  Portugal  is 
the  country  where  the  unexpected  always  happens,  and  the 
vigorous  policy  of  the  Republican  leaders,  instead  of  being  a 


i ^<M. 

LEADER    OF  THE    ROYALISTS. 

The  Marquis  de  Soveral,  a  Portu- 
guese grandee,  who  is  sharing  his  sov- 
ereign's exile  in  England,  where  he  and 
his  confederates  plot  a  restoration. 


BRAGA  S   TCRN. 


— Fischietto  (Turin). 


sign  of  strength,  may  show  desperation.  Anything  may  hap- 
pen, and  "one  night  may  entirely  change  the  political  horizon." 
—Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  AVIATION 

EVERY  NEW  device,  method,  or  machine  for  altering 
the  relations  between  man  and  his  surroundings  reacts 
in  some  way  on  man  himself,  and  these  effects  always 
present  an  interesting  subject  for  the  physiologist.  The  way 
in  which  a  man  is  affected  by  riding  a  bicycle  or  running  a 
motor-car  or  operating  a  steam  hammer— these  and  hundreds 
of  other  similar  phenomena  have  been  studied  and  recorded. 
The  effects  of  aviation  have  not  been  so  closely  investigated. 
One  of  the  first  thorough  inquiries  is  that  of  an  Italian,  Pro- 
fessor Nieddu-Semidei,  whose  object  was  to  furnish  standards 
for  the  examination  of  would-be  aviators.  Says  Cosmos  (Paris, 
March  4)  in  a  note  descriptive  of  his  results : 

"  Among  the  pilots  of  dirigibles  and  aeroplanes,  the  Professor 
says,  there  should  exist  a  perfect  functional  activity  of  the 
organs  of  respiration  and  circulation,  as  well  as  of  the  nerve- 
centers.  This  activity  is,  in  fact,  subjected,  in  ascensions  of 
great  and  even  average  altitude,  to  intense  strain  and  to 
numerous  perturbing  causes,  as  has  been  recently  stated  in  re- 
gard to  certain  accidents  to  aviators. 

"  Sight  has  of  course  capital  importance  for  them,  for  the 
recognition  of  roads  and  signs ;  they  should  have  excellent  vis- 
ual power  both  for  white  and  for  colors. 

"  In  regard  to  the  ear,  the  pilots  should  have  perfect  sound- 
ness and  aptitude  in  the  functioning  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
internal  ear,  and  particularly  of  the  three  semicircular  canals 
disposed  in  three  perpendicular  planes,  which  are  the  organs 
of  equilibrium;  the  sense  of  dynamic  equilibrium  is  also  ren- 
dered more  delicate  by  practise.  .  .  .  A  correct  sense  of  direc- 
tion is  necessary,  to  guide  the  apparatus  in  full  flight  or  to 
avoid  obstacles,  especially  when  starting  or  alighting. 

"  In  the  case  of  an  aspiring  aviator  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
first  attempts,  had  manifested  errors  and  illusions  of  direction 
,  .  .  examination  of  his  ears  revealed  to  the  author  remains  of 
a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  with  decrease  of 
hearing  and  functional  trouble  of  the  semicircular  canals. 
When  told  to  walk  in  a  straight  line  with  his  eyes  shut,  he 
always  turned  toward  the  right.  This  deviation  was  still  more 
manifest  when  he  tried  to  walk  in  a  circle,  the  circle  enlarging 
at  each  turn  if  the  path  were  in  one  direction  and  becoming 
smaller  if  it  were  in  the  other.  This  observation  led  the  author 
to  devise  the  '  circle  test '  in  functional  examination  of  the 
semicircular  canals  in  persons  desiring  to  become  aviators. 

"  The  hearing  should  be  normal,  since  upon  it  falls,  for  ex- 
ample, the  duty  of  watching  the  working  of  the  motor. 

"  The  normal  state  of  the  tympanic  chamber  and  of  the  middle 
ear,  the  free  play  of  the  chain  of  bones,  the  permeability  of 
the  upper  air-passages  and  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  are  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  the  defense  of  the  anatomic  and  func- 
tional integrity  of  the  ear  against  effects  due  to  the  variation 
of  air-pressure  in  ascent  and  descent  and  to  meteorologic 
agents." 

There  are  some  physicians,  however,  who,  instead  of  dwelling 
on  the  aviator's  need  of  being  in  perfect  condition  before  he 
attempts  his  aerial  flights,  look  to  aviation  as  a  possible  means 
of  bringing  health  to  those  who  have  it  not.  For  instance,  an 
English  physician,  quoted  in  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
March),  suggests  that  the  aeroplane  offers  great  possibilities 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.     He  says  : 

'■  Here  is  a  new  physical  agent  which,  without  exacting  mus- 
cular action,  stimulates  the  heart  functions  and  modifies  the 
rhythm  of  respiration  by  reason  of  the  rarefication  of  the 
atmosphere. 

"  People  with  nervous  or  cardiac  affections  might  well  take 
to  this  passive  species  of  gymnastics.  Better  still,  sick  persons 
can  find  in  an  aeroplane  flight  perfect  sunshine,  pure  air,  and 
exhilarating  calmness  which  even  Egypt  and  Riviera  can  not 
afford, 

"The  light  at  great  elevations  has  peculiar  qualities.  It  is 
richer  in  ultraviolet  rays  than  at  the  sea-level.  Ultraviolet 
rays  have  an  intense  antibacterial  effect  in  the  coolness  of  the 
upper  air  mains." 


PATENTING   FREE   INVENTIONS 

IF  A  GENEROUS  donor  should  present  a  library  building 
to  his  native  town,  and  a  stranger  should  subsequently  at- 
tempt to  turn  out  the  librarian,  sell  the  books,  and  occupy 
the  structure  as  a  select  boarding-house,  he  might  be  thought 
to  have  exceeded  his  rights  in  the  matter.  Proceedings  of  this 
sort,  however,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  case  of  other 
valuable  property  donated  to  the  public,  we  are  told  editorially 
by  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York).  Inventors  who  choose 
to  give  their  inventions  to  the  public  sometimes  find  that  un- 
scrupulous persons  have  appropriated  and  patented  them,  and 
there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  jn  preventing  this.  In  other 
words,  we  have  here  a  defect  in  our  patent  system,  which  ap- 
parently does  not  contemplate  the  possibility  that  any  one 
should  desire  to  do  anything  with  an  invention  except  to  derive 
personal  profit  from  it.     We  read: 

"  The  theory  of  the  patent  law  is  that  in  return  for  giving 
an  inventor  absolute  control  of  his  process  or  apparatus  for  a 
certain  period  of  years,  he  will  make  public  complete  informa- 
tion concerning  it,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
patent  the  world  at  large  may  profit  from  his  invention.  This 
is  essentially  a  type  of  contract  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  individual,  by  which  the  Government  gains 
for  the  people  the  use  of  many  inventions  and  the  inventors 
gain  protection  for  a  sufficient  period  to  make  it  possible  to 
profit  from  the  work  they  have  done. 

"  For  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here  there  is 
a  strong  feeling  among  many  scientists  and  engineers  against 
patenting  apparatus  which  can  not  be  manufactured  in  com- 
mercial quantities  or  processes  which  can  not  be  utilized  in- 
dustrially. It  is  held  that  inventions  relating  to  things  affect- 
ing the  health  of  communities  or  the  practise  of  the  scientific 
professions  should  be  absolutely  free.  Those  holding  this  opin- 
ion have  either  taken  out  patents  on  their  inventions  and  dedi- 
cated these  patents  to  the  public  by  legal  means,  or  else  they 
have  published  complete  descriptions  of  the  principles  govern- 
ing their  inventions  and  of  the  inventions  themselves,  so  that 
by  means  of  this  prior  publication  subsequent  patenting  of  the 
same  thing  would  be  impossible.  Unfortunately  the  work 
necessary  in  the  examination  of  patent  claims  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  full  spirit  of  the  law  can  not  possibly  be  done  with  the 
appropriations  made  for  it.  Even  for  a  thing  so  well  known 
as  the  preparation  of  ordinary  wet  concrete,  a  patent  was 
granted  not  long  ago,  a  procedure  so  farcical  that  it  is  under- 
stood to  have  received  attention  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  cause  for  granting  such  a  patent  is  manifestly  to  be  found 
in  imperfections  in  the  method  of  ascertaining  prior  practise 
in  the  art.  When  it  comes  to  such  a  special  subject  as  acoustics 
it  is  evident  that  any  reference  to  most  sources  of  information 
regarding  the  prior  state  of  the  art  is  likely  to  reveal  nothing 
whatever." 

A  situation  that  has  recently  arisen  in  the  Patent  Office 
regarding  a  case  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  The  Record,  which 
believes  that  it  deserves  wide  attention.     It  says: 

"  It  is  well  known  that  Prof.  Wallace  C.  Sabine,  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Engineering  of  Harvard  University,  has  given 
freely  to  the  world  for  many  years  the  exceptionally  valuable 
results  of  his  investigations  of  methods  of  improving  the  acous- 
tic properties  of  auditoriums.  His  work  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  skilful  adaptation  to  architectural  problems  of 
the  principles  of  physics,  and  could  have  been  carried  out  only 
by  one  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  acoustics. 
Every  step  in  the  researches  he  made  has  been  publicly  re- 
corded; the  principles  he  used  and  the  applications  of  them 
have  both  been  made  public  for  the  express  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing any  patenting  of  the  art  as  he  has  developed  it  with  great 
success.  A  young  man  whom  he  helped  to  apply  these  principles 
in  a  Pittsburg  synagog  has  nevertheless  applied  for  a  patent 
on  them,  thus  violating  both  professional  ethics  and  ordinary 
courtesy,  but  also  very  nearly  leading  the  Patent  Office  to  make 
a  blunder  as  bad  in  its  way  as  the  grant  of  the  patent  for  wet 
concrete." 
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MISSING  A  CHANCE   FOR  A 
ARCHITECTURE 


NEW 


WHY  SHOULD  architects  devise  a  new,  artistic,  and 
satisfactory  building  material  and  then  try  to  make 
it  resemble  something  else  ?  The  answer  is  given 
by  Montgomery  Schuyler  in  Building  Progress  (Pittsburg) 
in  the  words  of  Leopold  Eidlitz,  in  his  day  one  of  America's 
foremost  architects:  "American  architecture  is  the  art  of  cov- 


WHV    NOT   LEAVE   THE    HOISE    THIS    WAY    INSTEAD    OF    STUCCOING    IT 

ering  one  thing  with  another  thing  to  imitate  a  third  thing, 
which,  if  genuine,  would  not  be  desirable."  Unhappily,  Mr. 
Schuyler  says,  this  epigram  continues  to  be  at  least  as  well 
founded  as  it  was  when  it  was  made.  In  our  domestic  archi- 
tecture, for  instance,  we  have  new  and  revolutionary  methods 
of  construction,  but  they  have  found  no  architectural  expres- 
sion. The  buildings  to  which  they  are  applied,  in  fact,  are  less 
expressive  than  the  buildings  they  have  already  begun  to  sup- 
plant. Mr.  Schuyler  refers  to  the  new  methods  of  construc- 
tion in  concrete  and  terra  cotta,  which,  owing  to  the  increasing 
scarcity  and  dearness  of  timber,  are  now  as  cheap  as  highly 
inflammable  construction.  The  margin  of  cost  between  com- 
bustible and  fireproof  construction  is,  he  asserts,  narrower  to- 
day than  it  ever  was  before,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  treeless 
wastes  of  Asia,  or  in  Egypt.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  opportunity  to  create  new  architectural  styles 
and  effects,  we  are  trying  to  hide  these  new  constructional 
materials.     Says  Mr.  Schuyler : 

"  Whoever  is  old  enough  to  remember  the  first  real  introduc- 
tion of  terra  cotta  into  our  building,  which  was  only  about 
thirty  years  ago,  will  also  remember  how  the  ingenuity  of  the 
manufacturers  in  producing  the  material  outran  the  ingenuity 
of  the  architects  in  putting  it  to  the  most  appropriate  use. 
Almost  all  of  them  used  it  simply  as  a  cheaper  substitute  for 
cut  stone,  ignoring  the  plasticity  which  made  it  capable  of  en- 
richment which  could  not  be  attained  in  cut  stone  except  at  a 
great  and  prohibitive  cost,  sometimes  which  could  not  be  at- 
tained in  cut  stone  at  all.  A  great  many  architects,  perhaps 
the  majority,  continue  to  this  day  to  treat  it  in  that  unappre- 
ciative  way.  But  a  designer  who  really  appreciates  his  material 
and  designs  for  it,  instead  of  merely  executing  his  design  in 
it  as  an  inferior  substitute,  an  architect  who  knows  how  to 
treat  it  idiomatically  and  does  so  treat  it,  gets  his  reward  in 
the  superior  vitality  and  vividness  of  the  result. 

"  The  new  and  to  some  extent  rival  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  country  houses  are  by  no  means  upon  a  parity, 
architecturally.  A  house  of  concrete  may  be  figured  as  a  single 
piece,  made  in  a  single  mold,  which  can  take  any  shape  com- 
patible with  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  which  owes  whatever 
of  an  attractiveness  it  possesses  to  the  shape  of  the  mold.  In 
this  respect  it  is  like  the  '  forms  '  of  ice  cream  or  what  not  that 
decorate  our  tables,  and  no  more  than  a  mold  of  jelly  suggests 
what  can  properly  be  called  'structure.'  The  whole  edifice  is  a 
'casting.'    A  house  of  terra  cotta,  on  the  other   hand,  is  as 


much  a  '  building,' a  '  structure, '  as  much  an  assemblage  of 
units  as  a  building  of  bricks.  Evidently  the  design  applicable 
to  one  is  inapplicable  to  the  other.  If  each  is  treated  according 
to  its  own  nature,  the  results  will  differ  very  widely  from  one 
another.  And  yet,  walk  through  any  suburb  of  New  York  and 
observe  the  new  houses.  '  The  house  that  is  building,'  as  the 
old  proverb  has  it,  'looks  not  like  the  house  that  is  built.' 
While  the  new  houses  are  building  you  can  not  make  any  mis- 
take about  what  they  are  building  '  of. '  Yet  as  soon  as  they 
are  finished  you  find  yourself  totally  unable  to  tell  whether  the 
particular  house  you  are  inspecting  is,  under  its  equable  and 
inexpressive  coating,  a  house  of  concrete,  of  hol- 
low tile,  or  a  wooden  frame  covered  with  plaster 
insteadof  clapboards  or  shingles.  All  the  various 
materials  and  modes  of  construction  come  to  the 
same  architectural  conclusion.  Which  is,  as  Euclid 
says,  '  absurd.'" 

Mr.  Schuyler  proceeds  to  give  instance  after 
instance  of  buildings  that  would  have  looked 
much  better,  outside  and  inside,  if  the  builder 
had  been  content  to  leave  them  as  built,  with 
their  construction  plainly  visible,  instead  of 
covering  them  with  a  paste  or  veneer  of  some 
kind  to  make  them  look  like  something  else. 
The  illustrations  show  his  meaning  with  force. 
We  read : 

"  In  truth,  the  fondness  of  our  architects  for  a 
smear  of  plaster,  irrespective  of  what  it  hides, 
amounts  to  an  obsession.  .  .  .  When  I  tackle  my 
architectural  friends,  not  necessarily  those  who 
have  themselves  worked  in  this  material,  as  to 
why  they  do  not  '  do  something  '  with  it,  instead  of  denying 
its  existence  in  the  finished  product  of  it,  their  explanations 
are  by  no  means  convincing. 

"  They  tell  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  surface  of  the 
terra-cotta  block  is  pervious  to  moisture.  This  is  doubtless 
true  and  certainly  unimportant.  We  all  know  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  'mat  glaze,'  which  may  be  a  mere  film,  and 
will  yet  render  the  surface  behind  it  impermeable.  They 
tell  me  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  block  is  not  deep 
enough  to  secure  the  joint  against  the  working  out  of  the 
moisture.  Same  comment.  What  hinders  making  that  outer 
surface  deep  enough  to  secure  the  joint  ?  They  tell  me  that  a 
square  ashlar,  12x12,  the  prevailing  shape  and  size,  is  an  awk- 
ward shape.     May  it  be  suggested   that  12x12  is  the  exact 


SKY-SCRAPER   INTERIOR,    AFTERWARD    SPOILED    BY    PLASTERING. 

equivalent  in  area  of  9  x  16,  and  that  8  x  16  is  an  excellent  and 
convenient  size  and  shape,  allowing  of  quoining  and  bonding 
with  no  more  inconvenience  than  is  experienced  in  common 
brick  work  ?  One  grows  tired  of  hearing  objections  so  mani- 
festly frivolous  and  trifling.  Let  me  stop  them,  once  for  all, 
by  saying  that  I  have  the  highest  technical  authority  for  saying 
that  there  is  no  insuperable  technical  objection  to  making 
'  ostensible  '  blocks  of  terra  cotta.  So  that,  as  soon  as  the 
architect  calls  for  a  terra-cotta  block  that  will  do  to  show,  the 
manufacturers  will  give  it  to  him.  In  the  mean  while  the  '  in- 
superable '  technical  objections  they  raise  against  showing  the 
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material  and  treating  it  were  all  anticipated  and  summed  up  in 
tiie  Proverbs  of  Solomon :  '  The  slothful  man  saith,  There  is  a 
lion  in  the  way.'  But  what  an  awful  pity  it  is,  all  the  same! 
Only  think  what  an  '  instauration  '  we  might  have  of  domestic 
architecture  if  somebody  who  could  afford  it,  imprest  with  the 
fireproof  qualities  and  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  terra- 
cotta block,  should  be  well  enough  advised  to  .  .  .  make  him 
a  real  house  instead  of  squandering  his  money  on  the  fashion- 
able frivolities  and  futilities  of  the  day 

"  It  is  precisely  because  the  expressive  treatment  of  the  con- 
struction would  compel  new  forms  and  features  that  it  offers 
'a  chance  for  a  new  architecture.'  Only  let  the  architects 
tackle  the  problem  instead  of  shirking  it,  as  we  see  them  all 
doing.  Some  of  them,  it  appears,  go  the  length  of  facing  a 
structure  of  burned  clay  in  the  form  of  hollow  tile  with  a 
veneer  of  burned  clay  in  the  form  of  brick !  The  negation  of 
architecture,  the  refusal  of  the  opportunity  for  a  new  treatment 
offered  by  a  new  material,  could  no  further  go." 


A  BRITON  OF  1 70,000  YEARS  AGO 

THAT  THE  present  type  of  man — man  showing  the 
characteristics  we  know  to-day,  instead  of  those  of  his 
ape-like  ancestors— is  vastly  older  than  has  been  hither- 
to supposed,  is  the  lesson  deduced  from  the  so-called  fossil 
man  of  Galley  Hill,  England,  by  Dr.  Arthur  Keith.  The  skull 
of  this  man,  who  must  have  lived, 
according  to  Dr.  Keith,  at  least 
170,000  years  ago,  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  modern 
Briton.  There  are  none  of  the  simian 
features  about  it  that  characterize 
some  of  the  prehistoric  skulls  found 
on  the  European  continent  in  recent 
years,  or  the  celebrated  Pithecan- 
thropus discovered  in  Java.  Dr. 
Keith,  who  is  conservator  of  the 
museum  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London,  writes  of  it  in 
The  Elustrated  London  News  (March 
4).  He  first  describes  the  discovery 
of  the  Galley  Hill  man  in  1888.  We 
read : 


were  soft  and  very  fragile.  He  also  observed  that  the  over- 
lying gravel  was  just  as  the  ancient  Thames  had  laid  it  down. 
Further,  the  condition  of  the  bones,  certain  primitive  points  in 
structure,  and  the  fact  that  remains  of  a  similar  type  of  man 
have  been  found  on  several  occasions  in  ancient  strata  on  the 
Continent,  convince  one  that  the  remains  thus  discovered  by 
Mr.  Elliott  were  those  of  a  man  who  lived  in  England  when  the 
Thames,  carrying  probably  a  larger  volume  of  water  than  it 
now  does,  flowed  on  land  which  was  nearly  100  feet  above  its 
present  level." 

How  long  ago  did  this  state  of  things  obtain  ?  No  accurate 
estimate  may  be  made.  Professor  Keith  tells  us.  We  know 
that  the  river  has  worn  its  valley  down  to  its  present  level, 
and  that  since  the  100-foot  terrace  was  laid  down  the  river  has 
occupied  a  channel  40  feet  below  the  present  one,  which  it  has 
filled  up  again.  Altogether,  the  level  of  the  Thames  has  been 
lowered  or  raised  170  feet  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
these  changes  have  not  been  uniform.     Further: 

"  We  must  judge  of  the  past  from  what  we  know  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  on  this  basis  the  land  movement  is  a  slow  one,  for  as 
far  as  can  be  now  told,  the  level  of  the  river  has  scarcely 
changed  since  the  Roman  period.  If,  then,  a  movement  of  a 
foot  is  allowed  for  each  thousand  years,  one  may  with  some 
safety  assign  at  least  a  period  of  170,000  years  to  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  high-level  terrace  was  laid  down  at 
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"  The  fossil  remains  of  the  Galley 
Hill  man  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Robert  Elliott,  a  printer  in  Camber- 
well  and  a  zealous  collector  of 
everything  which  throws  light  on 
the  prehistoric  inhabitants  in  the 
South  of  England.  On  a  day  toward 
the  end  of  September,  1888,  he  and 
his  son  Richard  set  out  to  visit  cer- 
tain gravel-pits  which  were  being  worked  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  some  miles  above  Gravesend.  .  .  .  The  gravel  is 
known  to  geologists  as  the  high-level  or  100-foot  terrace,  and 
is  regarded  by  them,  and  with  good  reason,  as  an  ancient  bed 
of  the  Thames.  In  the  gravel  the  old,  or  paleolithic,  form  of 
flint  implements  are  found ;  so  are  remains  of  the  mammoth 
and  of  other  animals  which  existed  in  England  when  the  Glacial 
period  was  at  an  end.  In  those  days,  just  as  at  the  present 
time,  the  river  engulfed,  entombed,  and  in  some  cases  preserved 
in  its  bed  the  many  things  which  might  be  caught  in  its  flood. 

"  On  reaching  the  Galley  Hill  Pit,  Mr.  Elliott  found  Jack 
AUsop  busily  screening  gravel  and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  for  such 
things  as  archeologists  value.  Jack  had  something  of  particu- 
lar interest  for  his  visitors — namely,  a  human  skull  which  he 
found  in  a  sandy-clay  layer  of  the  gravel,  indicating  the  bottom 
of  a  pool  of  the  old  river.  The  skull  was  eight  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  gravel  and  two  feet  above  the  chalk — too  deep 
to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  burial.  Fortunately, 
Mr.  Matthew  Hayes,  now  schoolmaster  at  Greenhithe,  saw  the 
skull  when  first  exposed,  before  it  was  removed,  and  he  noted 
that  the  overlying  gravel  was  in  its  natural  and  undisturbed 
state.  The  skull  was  already  uncovered  and  taken  out.  but  the 
other  bones  of  the  skeleton  were  still  embedded  in  the  sandy 
clay,  and  were  excavated  by  Mr.  Elliott  .with  great  care— they 
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HEAD  OF  THE  EARLIEST  KNOWN  BRITON  AND  THAT  OF  A  MODERN  ENGLISHMAN. 
The  head  of  tlie  former  is  shown  in  dark  lines;  the  head  of  the  latte    in  dotted  lines. 


Galley  Hill.  Further  research  will  probably  show  that  the 
period  is  much  longer,  and  that  the  land  movement  is  much 
slower  than  is  presumed  here. 

"  Turning  now  to  what  can  be  told  of  this  ancient  Briton  from 
a  study  of  the  remains,  one  is  struck  with  the  modernity  of 
the  type.  It  is  true  that  there  is  probably  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual now  in  these  islands  that  shows  all  the  features  of  this 
man,  for  man  he  was.  The  extreme  length  and  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  his  head  may  be  approached  by  some,  his  short 
stature — a  little  over  five  feet — by  many,  but  few  would  show 
the  curious  features  of  his  thigh-bone  and  the  relative  short- 
ness of  his  leg-bones.  Very  few  would  be  found  to  possess 
the  same  relative  dimensions  of  teeth,  but  in  many  men  an 
equally  retreating  chin  and  a  corresponding  form  of  forehead 
can  be  seen.  His  brain  was  somewhat  below  that  of  the  aver- 
age modern  man  in  size,  but  bigger  than  is  often  found  in  high- 
ly intelligent  people.  The  lesson  that  the  Galley  Hill  discovery 
has  brought  home  to  anthropologists  and  archeologists  is  that 
the  modern  type  of  man — the  man  who  has  shed  all  traces  of 
simian  traits  in  face,  feature,  and  body,  is  infinitely  older  than 
we  have  hitherto  supposed.  The  history  of  man  in  England 
does  not  commence  some  5,000  years  ago  with  an  invasion  of 
Celt  or  of  Saxon,  but  at  a  period  of  which  5.000  years  is  but  a 
small  fraction." 
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AN   AUTOMATIC   MOTOR-GEAR 

NSTEAD  of  having  only  two  or  three  "speeds,"  an  auto- 
mobile may  now  have  an  infinite  number,  and  instead  of 
requiring  the  chauffeur  to  change  the  gear  at  the  proper 
spot  or  the  proper  moment,  the  motor  will  alter  the  gear  auto- 
matically by  the  necessary  amount  exactly  when  it  is  needed. 
Devices  to  do  the  same  thing  are  in  use  in  this  country. 
The  French  invention  is  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  February 
25)  by  L.  Fournier,  in  an  article  on  some  of  the  novelties  dis- 
played at  the  recent  automobile  exhibition  in  that  city.  Some 
of  the  other  novelties  include  an  automobile  without  a  chassis, 
a  hydraulic  gearing,  and  a  new  and  efficient  form  of  air-com- 
pressor, but  the  automatic  speed-changer  is  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all.     Writes  Mr.  Fournier: 

"  This  is  a  device  intended  to  replace  the  ordinary  speed- 
changers  ;  it  transmits  the  motion  of  the  motor  axle  to  a  re- 
ceiving axle  placed  in  the  same  line,  in  conditions  such  that  the 
ratio  of  the  speeds  of  rotation  of  the  two  organs  varies  auto- 
matically with  the  variation  of  resistance  due  to  grade,  condi- 
tion of  the  road,  load,  etc.     Again,  under  the  excessive  action 
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TO  END  THE  BOTHER  OF  CHANGING  "SPEEDS." 

Motorists  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  necessity  of  frequent  changes  from  one  speed  to  another 
will  be  interested  in  the  above  device  to  cure  this  particular  phase  of  their  troubles. 

of  a  too  great  resistance,  the  motor  can  neither  be  speeded  up 
nor  slowed. 

"  This  device  includes  a  drum  A,  fixt  on  the  motor  axle ;  in 
this  are  placed  pistons  B,  capable  of  sliding  axially  under  the 
impulse  of  powerful  springs  resting  at  one  end  on  the  wall  of 
the  drum  and  at  the  other  on  the  piston  itself.  These  pistons 
terminate  in  washers  C.  On  the  receiving  axle  which  engages 
with  that  of  the  drum,  is  screwed  and  keyed  a  plate  D  carrying 
a  rolling  track  in  the  form  of  a  raised  rim  bearing  on  the 
washers  of  the  pistons.  The  position  of  the  rim  and  at  the 
same  time  the  pressure  of  the  springs  is  varied  by  screwing  or 
unscrewing  the  plate.  This  pressure  is  thus  regulated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  motive  power.  The  resistant  couple  is  thus  con- 
nected with  the  motor  couple  by  the  intermediary  of  the  rim 
and  the  springs. 

"  When  the  resistant  couple  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  motor 
couple,  the  drum,  the  plate,  and  the  motor  form  a  solid  whole, 
all  of  whose  parts  turn  at  the  same  speed.  But  if  the  resist- 
ant couple  becomes  superior  to  the  motor  couple  the  washers 
leave  successively  the  higher  part  of  the  rolling  track  and  fall 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  same  track,  continuing  to  exert  un- 
interruptedly impulsive  efforts.  The  plate  then  turns  less 
rapidly  than  the  motor  axle,  and  the  less  rapidly  as  the  resist- 
ance is  greater.  The  ratio  of  the  transmission  to  the  resistance 
thus  varies  proportionally  to  the  latter  and  the  equality  between 
the  motive  power  and  that  absorbed  by  the  mechanism  con- 
nected with  the  plate  remains  perfect. 

"  The  speed  of  a  car  equipped  with  this  device  is  thus  regu- 
lated automatically,  being  dependent  on  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome ;  to  increase  or  diminish  it,  it  suffices  to  act  on  that 
of  the  motor  through  the  accelerator."— Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


'E  USED  to  be  told  that  the  stars  might  be  seen  by 
any  one  in  full  daylight  by  going  to  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  well,  the  sides  of  the  well  acting  to  shut  out 
the  glare  of  the  adjacent  sky.  This  may  be  true,  but  as  few 
persons  habitually  frequent  well-bottoms,  it  is  hard  to  prove 
it.  Now  we  are  told  by  Harold  B.  Curtis  in  Popular  Astronomy 
(March)  that  the  well  is  an  unnecessary  adjunct  and  that  vari- 
ous celestial  bodies  may  be  seen  in  the  open  sky  by  daylight  if 
their  exact  location  is  known  to  the  observer.  By  ascertaining 
the  precise  spot  to  look  and  then  looking  there,  a  star  other- 
wise invisible  by  day  may  be  plainly  seen,  according  to  Mr. 
Curtis.  Venus,  in  particular,  is  very  easy  to  see,  and  to  the 
amateur  astronomer  it  is  no  unusual  sight  by  day.  Says  Mr. 
Curtis : 

"  The  difficulty  is  not  that  the  glare  of  sunlight  overpowers 
the  brilliancy  of  this  bright  object,  for  it  does  not,  but  that  it 
is  hard  to  find  the  exact  location  in  the  sky.  In  other  words, 
if  you  know  just  where  to  look,  Venus  most  of  the  time  is 
plainly  visible  at  noonday.  In  fact,  it  was  the  very  pronounced 
brilliancy  of  Venus  in  the  clear  day-time 
;  sky  that  led  the  writer  to  believe  that  ob- 
jects less  brilliant  than  Venus  could  also  be 
seen  in  daylight,  provided  it  was  known  just 
where  to  look. 

"  As  the  result  of  considerable  care  and 
patience  in  looking  for  the  brighter  heavenly 
bodies,  the  writer  at  some  time  or  other  has 
succeeded  in  seeing  in  daylight,  that  is,  with 
the  sun  above  the  horizon,  the  following 
celestial  objects:  Jupiter,  Mars,  Sirius, 
Capella,  Vega,  and  Arcturus. 

"  The  circumstances  under  which  Jupiter 
was  seen  in  the  daytime  were  not  at  all  un- 
usual.   Two  years  ago  last  fall  when  Jupiter 
and  Venus  were  both  morning  stars  and  near 
conjunction  with  each   other,    the    relative 
position  of  the  planets  with  regard   to  one 
another  was  carefully   noted   early    in    the 
morning  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  sun- 
rise.    Later  in   the  day,  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock,  with  the  sun  about  two  hours 
high,  Venus  was  easily  found  in  the  clear  blue 
morning  sky  just  above  the  roof  of  a  building 
which  shaded  the  sun  from  view.     Exactly 
where   Jupiter  was   supposed   to   be,  surely 
enough  it  was,  very  faint  in  comparison,  but  no  less  certain, 
beside  its  much  more  conspicuous  rival.     On  other  occasions 
too  Jupiter  has  been  picked  out  of  the  blue  of  the  evening  sky 
a  few  minutes  before  sunset. 

"  It  was  in  this  way  that  Mars  was  seen  during  one  of  its 
late  opposition  periods,  about  ten  minutes  before  sundown. 
A  persistent  search  in  its  part  of  the  sky  in  the  southeast 
was  all  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  detect  it  in  broad 
daylight. 

"  Siri-us,  the  brightest  of  the  fixt  stars  is,  naturally,  the 
easiest  of  its  kind  to  see  by  daylight.  With  every  early  spring 
the  writer  amuses  himself  by  picking  the  Dog  Star  out  of  the 
Southern  sky  on  clear  evenings  just  before  sunset.  A  pair  of 
good  eyes  needs  only  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  its  location 
in  order  to  find  it. 

"  The  circumstances  attending  the  seeing  of  the  three  others, 
Capella,  Vega,  and  Arcturus,  by  daylight  were  by  no  means  so 
casual.  Vega  was  seen  in  the  morning  sky  about  five'  minutes 
after  sunrise.  The  following  simple  scheme  was  resorted  to. 
About  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  Vega,  still  plainly  visible, 
was  sighted  carefully  over  the  topmost  branch  of  a  dead  tree. 
It  was  early  June,  so  Vega  was,  at  this  time  of  day,  high  in 
the  western  sky.  As  the  daylight  approached  stronger  with  the 
consequent  dimming  of  its  brightness,  the  point  of  light  was 
kept  just  above  the  twig.  Before  it  finally  faded  from  the  view 
of  recurrent  glances,  the  sun  was  already  five  minutes  above 
the  horizon.  Both  Capella  and  Arcturus  were  seen  in  the  even- 
ing sky  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  sort  of  device 

"  The  ease  with  which  these  stars  can  be  seen  in  the  daytime 
by  the  normal  unaided  eye  brings  the  writer  to  the  opinion 
that,  under  favorable  circumstances  and  with  the  exercise  of 
a  little  care,  other  bright  first-magnitude  stars  could  be  found." 
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AMERICAN   LOCOMOTIVES  ABROAD 
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URING  the  year  from  June,  1907,  to  June,  1908,  the 
number  of  locomotives  exported  by  one  large  American 
locomotive  company  was  four  times  the  number  ex- 
ported during  the  year  ending  June,  1902.  This,  according  to 
Joseph  B.  Baker,  writing  in  The  American  Exporter  (New 
York,  March),  serves  to  indicate  the  recent  great  rise  of  the 
American  locomotive  in  favor  abroad.  Foreign  countries,  es- 
pecially in  Asia,  Northern  Europe,  Egypt,  and  South  America, 
have  always  used  our  rolling-stock  to  a  great  extent,  but  this 
use  is  now  widely  expanding.  To  the  American  locomotive, 
says  Mr.  Baker,  was  assigned  the  task  of  opening  up  the  West- 
ern hemisphere,  but  the  success  attained  in  this  field  was, 
almost  from  the  start,  paralleled  by  its  achievements  upon  rail- 
roads laid  through  the  vast  jungles,  deserts,  and  other  sparsely 
populated  territories  of  foreign  lands.     He  goes  on: 

"  The  same  dauntless  energy,  resourcefulness  in  the  face  of 
obstacles,  and  constructive  pioneer  spirit  which  covered  the 
whole  territory  of  the  United  States  with  a  network  of  rails 
and  placed  upon  them  a  locomotive  engine  of  matchless  power 
and  durability,  have  found  a  welcome  and  an  equal  success  in 
foreign  fields,  and  the  American  locomotive  to-day  is  a  type  of 
American  enterprise,  engineering  talent,  and  constructive 
skill 

"  The  growth  of  the  export  trade  in  American  locomotives  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  statement  that  of  the  entire  output  of 
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FRENCH    DESIGN— AMERICAN    MANUFACTURE— FOR  SOUTH    AFRICA. 

A  Mallet  compound  articulated  locomotive  of  the  type  built  for  South  African  and  South  American  railways. 


one  of  the  great  locomotive-building  plants,  nearly  one-fifth 
has  been  delivered  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  noteworthy  also 
that  the  years  during  which  the  export  production  has  been 
the  heaviest  were  the  years  when  for  one  cause  or  another  the 
home  demand  was  comparatively  light 

"  The  American  design  of  the  articulated  compound  locomo- 
tive— a  type  originally  developed  by  M.  Mallet,  a  prominent 
French  engineer,  and  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  in 
1904  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  by  whom  the 
original  design  was  modified  and  changed  to  suit  American  con- 
ditions— is  gaining  rapidly  in  favor  abroad.  Ten  have  recently 
been  shipped  to  the  Central  South  African  railways.  Another 
order  of  the  same  number  is  now  under  construction  for  the 
Central  Railway  of  Brazil.  Both  of  these  orders  followed  from 
previous  installations  of  one  or  more  engines  for  trial 
purposes.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  the  exported  locomotives  have 
been  of  American  design,  in  which  due  regard  and  allowance  has 
been  intelligently  made  to  suit  local  conditions  in  the  foreign 
field  in  which  they  were  run,  the  material  and  the  character  of 
the  equipment  being  adapted  to  those  conditions.  American 
engineering  skill  has  been  freely  called  upon  to  build  locomo- 
tives for  extraordinary  operating,  fuel,  and  traflfic  conditions, 
resulting  in  a  number  of  interesting  and  wholly  new  designs, 
many  of  which  have  been  guides  to  successful  work  in  filling 
later  orders  for  locomotives  for  the  same  or  for  other  countries. 

"  Our  friends  beyond  the  seas  need  our  locomotives,  but  their 
education  of  native  locomotive-runners  everywhere  is  not  quite 
complete.  The  Japanese  engineers  are  a  worthy  and  well  quali- 
fied lot  of  men  ;  all  wear  blue  uniforms  with  brass  buttons,  and 
keep  their  habiliments  neat  and  clean  without  overalls,  such  as 
our  American  engine-runners  wear." 

The  success  of  the  American  locomotive,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  explain,  is  based  largely  on  ready  adaptability  to  difficult 
service,  especially  in  new  countries.     This  was  a  natural  con- 


JJluslratiuiJS  with  ihifl  arliclB  by  courU»y  of  '•Th*:  American  tiporwr,  '  New  Vor«.. 

A    TANK     LOCOMOTIVE    CARRYING     1,200    GALLONS    OF    WATER. 

For  a  land  where  locomotives  were  not  long  ago  regarded  as  the 
invention  of  the  evil  one. 

sequence  of  the  similar  conditions  in  the  United  States  itself. 
The  rough  tracks,  sharp  and  frequent  curves,  and  heavy  grades 
that  characterized  railroad  construction  in  the  opening  up  of 
our  continent  gave  rise  to  such  inventions  as  the  air-brake, 
swiveling-truck,  and  equalizing  beams.  These  features  have 
given  an  equally  satisfactory  record  in  foreign  fields.  We  read 
further : 

"  Another  reason  for  the  success  of  American  locomotives  has 
been  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  builders  to  make  quick 
deliveries,  owing  to  the  high  quality  of  labor  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  employment  of  time-  and  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. Again,  the  consistent  policy  of  manufacture  in  which 
the  parts  of  locomotives  are  finished   to   accurate  gages   and 

templets,  resulting  in  strict  in- 
...,^.-^„. ,    _  ,_ — ___„-,      terchangeability  of  parts,   has 

facilitated  the  prompt  delivery 
of  duplicate  parts  when  needed 
in  a  hurry  and  ordered  by  cable  ; 
a  feature  of  great  value  and 
one  especially  esteemed  by  the 
managements  of  foreign  rail- 
roads who  perhaps  have  not  as 
yet  installed  adequate  repair 
departments  of  their  own.  The 
interchangeable  -  parts  system 
has  encouraged  orders,  also,  by 
enabling  a  railroad  to  order 
duplicate  parts  in  advance,  thus 
avoiding  delays  and  enabling 
the  equipment  of  locomotives 
practically  continuous  service,  even  under  the 


to  be  kept  in 

most  adverse  conditions. 

"  As  to  the  future  of  the  American  locomotive  abroad,  an  in- 
creasing demand  may  logically  be  anticipated,  because,  as 
already  intimated,  the  conditions  in  South  America,  in  the 
Orient,  etc.,  parallel  conditions  of  rapid  growth  of  railroads 
that  have  been  so  successfully  dealt  with  in  the  United  States. 
For  example,  the  vast  territory  of  China  is  just  entering  upon 
an  era  of  railroad  development  not  unlike  that  which  began  in 
this  country  with  the  construction  of  the  first  transcontinental 
railroads.  In  fact,  the  American  locomotive  is  welcomed  abroad 
because  it  has  been  through  a  rigorous  apprenticeship  on  our 
extensive  roads  here,  and  has  been  constructed,  altered,  and 
improved  to  meet  all  and  divers  requirements  the  world  over.  The 
export  value  of  American  locomotives  shipped  abroad  has  ranged 
in  recent  years  from  three  to  eight  million  dollars  annually." 


A    .SPECIAL    TYPE    FOR    FOREIGN    WORK, 

Where  speed  is  evidently  not  the  main  object. 
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MYSTERY  OF  LIGHT  IN  PORTRAITURE 

IT  SOUNDS  a  bit  bizarre  to  say  that  portrait-painting-  de- 
pends upon  windows.  The  wider  the  window  the  more 
light,  and  with  floods  of  light  from  our  wide  windows  of 
to-day  comes  a  new  character  to  our  method  of  painting  por- 
traits. The  "old  furniture  of  art"  doesn't  fit  this  access  of 
light.  Tall  pillars  and  billowing  curtains  were  all  right  when 
we  had  only  so  much  light  as  could  come  in  through  a  castle 
window,  but  they  do  not  fit  in  with  impressionism.     So  declares 
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A    BEADING    BY    GEORGE    MOORE. 


From  a  painting  by  William  Orpen. 

The  group  seated  under  the  famous  painting  by  Manet  are, 
from  the  reader's  left  to  right,  Moore,  the  Irish  novelist  and 
critic;  P  Wilson  Steer,  the  painter;  Sir  Hugh  Lane,  art  con- 
noisseur; Professor  Tonks  of  the  Slade  Art  School;  and  (stand- 
ing) D.  S.  MacColl,  art  critic  and  director  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  and 
Walter  Sickert,  W^histler's  most  famous  pupil. 

Mr.  T.  Martin  Wood,  who  surveys  in  Art  and  Progress  (Wash- 
ington) some  of  the  influences  that  surround  the  new  ideas  of 
painting  portraits.  When  we  began  to  let  in  more  light  we 
seemed  also  to  let  out  a  lot  of  our  illusions  about  people  who 
are  to  be  portrayed.  "  To  have  such  a  magnificent  portrait  as 
Van  Dyck's  Charles  I.  without  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  right 
of  kings,  is  quite  impossible,"  observes  Mr.  Wood.  Instead  of 
Van  Dyck,  then,  we  have  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent,  to  whom  "men 
are  as  open  books."  Sargent's  art  is  described  as  "uncompro- 
mising," yet  it  has  "paid  compliments  worth  more  than  any 
paid  within  a  former  century,  mirroring  everything  that  has 
been  mirrored."  He  can  not  paint  like  Van  Dyck,  however, 
because  the  world  has  become  "disenchanted."  The  portrait 
and  the  photograph  are  at  eternal  warfare.     Thus : 

"  In  portraiture  everything  becomes  a  background  to  the 
human  face,  and  great  portraits  have  always  recreated  the 
glamour  of  a  moment.  Not  for  a  single  moment  can  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  figure  be  conceived,  as  the  fashionable  photographer 
conceives  it,  as  something  apart  from  its  surroundings.     And 


character,  with  which  portraiture  is  primarily  concerned,  is 
largely  an  indoor  plant;  in  the  conditions  of  many  people's 
lives  a  rather  hot-house  affair,  not  quite  natural  enough  to  be 
seen  in  a  purely  natural  light.  In  any  case  under  a  studio  light 
the  intimacy  of  natural  drama  often  fails  to  break.  The  im- 
portance of  environment  in  portraiture  is  inestimable  ;  it  means 
far  more  than  a  successful  arrangement  of  harmoniously  colored 
furniture  behind  the  sitter.  The  irrelevant  in  color  extends  to 
the  symbolism  of  color,  and  there  is,  too,  a  color  of  the  day, 
even  of  the  indoor  day.  Intimately  like  this  is  everything- 
co-related  and  nothing  that  is  hidden  left  without  an  outer 
symbol.  It  is  passion  alone  that  makes  visible  the  mist  of  as- 
sociations in  which  a  rose  hangs,  and  in  which  a  white  hand 
moves.  Everything  must  be  like  this  to  the  artist;  he  must 
refiect  the  spirit  of  everything,  and  to  receive  the  reflection  of 
the  invisible,  the  mirror  must  be  held  up  to  nature." 

The  three  great  influences  that  have  affected  English  por- 
traiture of  the  present  time,  says  this  writer,  are  Sargent, 
Whistler,  and  Manet,  who  are  thus  characterized : 

"  Mr.  Sargent's  influence  has  been  somewhat  mitigated  by 
the  appearance  of  facility  in  his  work.  In  his  case  it  is  only 
an  appearance,  but  great  is  the  confusion  in  the  public  mind 
between  facility  and  a  spontaneous  touch. 

"  The  influence  of  Whistler  has  been  great,  but  slightly 
cheapened  in  transmission.  His  conception  of  color,  as  an  es- 
cape from  colors,  has  not  been  understood,  his  process  of  elimi- 
nation has  been  too  recondite  for  taste  less  perfect  than  his 
own.  Whistler's  appeal,  like  the  appeal  of  much  Japanese  art, 
was  made  too  much  to  the  mere  appetite  of  good  taste  ;  it  thus 
belonged  to  the  region  of  superficialities,  both  actually,  as 
nothing  but  decoration,  and  metaphorically  as  well.  It  was 
Whistler,  however,  who  broke  the  spell  of  conventional  com- 
position in  England. 

"  Infatuation  with  the  memory  of  Manet  has  been  the  other 
influence,  an  infatuation  beautifully  exprest  in  George  Moore's 
prose  and  finding  expression  in  the  picture  by  Mr.  Orpen,  which 
is  reproduced.  Manet  was,  of  all  artists,  the  most  purely 
artistic.  With  him  art  was  self-indulgence,  sometimes  delicate 
and  more  often  voluptuous,  but  always  expressive  of  a  new 
Spirit,  of  self-expression  finding  wings,  of  the  beginning  of 
revaluations. " 

The  influence  of  these  men  upon  the  younger  generations  has 
been  to  produce  in  portraits  now  painted  "  the  thrill  of  daylight." 
This  is  perhaps  gained  at  the  expense  of  other  things  in  the 
work  of  William  Orpen  and  P.  Wilson  Steer.     As  we  read: 

"  It  is  somewhat  in  vain  we  look  into  their  radiant  canvases 
for  great  things,  the  grace  distilled  of  women's  presence,  and 
the  omnipresence  of  beauty.  Mr.  Lavery's  art  was  long  ago  en- 
slaved to  feminine  charm,  but  without  a  pretty  face  it  fails  to 
signify.  What  we  are  waiting  for  is  an  art  that  does  not  let 
fall  the  most  human  sentiments  when  face  to  face  with  the 
problems  with  which  Mr.  Wilson  Steer  alone  has  not  compro- 
mised. The  painter's  old  stock-in-trade  is  discredited  in  real 
sunlight,  and  old  methods  are  dragging  out  a  discredited  exist- 
ence, saved  only  here  by  the  grace  of  such  emotional  recon- 
struction as  they  receive,  for  instance,  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Shan- 
non's hands.  We  are  waiting  for  '  the  genius  of  the  heart  '  to 
change  its  quarters,  and  end  the  monopoly  of  cold  intelligence 
in  regions  of  the  light. 

"There  can  be  no  more  highly  interesting  task  than  to  ex- 
amine the  art  of  portraiture  just  as  it  passes  into  anew  phase 
in  England,  and  to  flnd  reflections  in  it  of  every  tendency  in 
current  art.  In  the  future  the  art  of  portraiture  must  be 
studied  in  a  new  light,  and  this  new  light  is  transcending 
daylight. 

"  With  the  final  abandonment  of  the  supreme  pictorial  con- 
vention of  ancient  art — a  conventional  relationship  of  light  to 
shade — a  new  to-morrow  dawns.  Hereafter  surfaces  will  no 
longer  be  viewed  as  thrown  up  into  the  light  from  a  region  of 
darkness  ;  darkness  itself  will  only  be  felt  as  a  moderation  in  a 
region  of  light — a  feeling  clearly  enough  connected  up  with 
modern  aspiration  in  quite  other  walks  of  life,  and  a  view  ex- 
pressive of  the  wish  at  the  heart  of  the  present  moment  that 
all  theatricality  may  be  abandoned.  Heretofore  mystery  per- 
tained to  darkness,  and  now  our  welcome  is  extended  to  the 
mystery  of  light." 
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BOSTON  CENSORING  THE  DRAMA 

THE  BOSTON  mayor  and  police  have  now  taken  upon 
themselves  the  censorship  of  the  drama.  In  England  a 
censor  chosen  by  the  King  is  entrusted  with  this  deli- 
cate matter.  Here  we  leave  it  to  the  taste  of  the  City  Hall. 
As  it  works  out  in  Bo.4ton,  the  censors'  ideas  appear  to  clash 
with  the  judgment  of  many  of  the  best  elements  interested  in 
Boston's  dramatic  life.  The  Transcript  declares  in  its  editorial 
capacity  that  "we  are  sadly  in  need  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  our  cities  particularly,  of  some  logical  and  fair-minded 
supervision  of  the  drama."  The  play  whose  suppression  calls 
forth  this  observation  is  Eugene  Walter's  "The  Easiest  Way," 
a  play  that  portrays  vice,  but  in  a  manner  intended  to  show  its 
awful  consequences.  It  is  now  two  years  or  more  since  it  was 
first  produced  in  New  York.  After  a  long  run  here  it  started 
out  on  a  tour  of  the  road  and  with  the  exception  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  where  its  production  was  prohibited,  it  met  with  appar- 
ently hospitable  receptions  everywhere  until  it  reached  Boston 
two  weeks  ago.  Here,  after  playing  two  nights,  it  was  closed 
by  order  of  Mayor  Fitzgerald.  The  Mayor  and  Police  Com- 
missioner O'Meara,  it  is  said,  had  representatives  at  the  play 
during  the  two  performances  it  was  granted,  and  "  voluminous 
reports  "  were  submitted  to  them  as  to  the  play's  character. 
Their  action  followed.  Mr.  Parker,  The  Transcript's  critic, 
thus  writes  of  the  situation: 

"  By  report  representatives  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Police  Com- 
missioner have  seen  Mr.  Walter's  play,  found  it  detrimental  to 
the  public  morals,  and  have  practically  instructed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Hollis  Street  Theater  to  withdraw  the  piece.  Thus 
has  the  censorship,  that  so  many  of  the  '  uplifters  '  of  the  drama 
advocate,  here  had  for  once  its  work,  but,  ironically,  it  has 
fallen  upon  a  play  that  many  of  them  profess  to  admire.  It  is 
very  thoroughly  and  widely  known  by  this  time  that  '  The 
Easiest  Way  '  is  concerned  with  sordid  and  vicious  personages 
leading  lives  according  to  their  traits  and  inclinations.  Out  of 
them  and  their  fortunes,  Mr.  Walter  has  wrought  a  grim, 
stark,  piteous  tragedy  of  the  truth— a  hard,  cold,  austere,  dis- 
passionate play.  The  most  perverted  mind  could  not  find  a  hint 
of  '  suggestion  '  or  salacity  in  it.  To  wish  to  see  such  person- 
ages in  such  surroundings  and  in  such  a  play  is  for  each  play- 
goer to  decide  for  himself  and  for  those  whose  play-going  he 
may  order.  Few  who  seek  the  theater  can  be  ignorant  at  this 
late  day  of  the  contents  and  the  manner  cf  the  piece;  while 
the  reviewers  who  have  most  admired  it  have  not  spared  in- 
formation concerning  it.  Even  those  that  most  dislike  Mr. 
Walter's  play  have  not  insisted  that  it  should  be  cast  from  our 
stage.  Not  a  few  of  those  most  sincerely  ambitious  for  the 
bettering  of  the  quality  of  plays  in  the  theaters  of  Boston  have 
rejoiced  in  its  presence  there.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  the 
modest  and  the  unworldly  shocked  by  what  they  learn  from 
'The  Easiest  Way.'  No  conceivable  human  being  could  be 
'  corrupted  '  by  it." 

Behind  the  prohibition  of  such  pieces  on  our  stage,  thinks 
Mr.  Parker,  lies  a  graver  question  than  the  mere  fate  of  one 
such  play  as  "jThe  Easiest  Way."     For 

"  The  playwright  who  elects  to  treat  of  vicious  personages 
and  sordid  lives,  to  treat  of  them  seriously,  austerely,  artistic- 
ally, morally,  finds  his  work  barred  from  our  theaters.  The 
managers  and  the  players  who  join  hands  with  him  to  mount 
and  act  his  piece  find  themselves  under  like  condemnation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  coarse  and  greasy  vulgarities  of  '  The 
Follies  '  of  each  succeeding  year  ;  the  pi-urient  innuendo  of  such 
pieces  as  '  The  Fascinating  Widow  '  ;  the  slimy  suggestion  of 
'  Girls  in  Taxis  '  or  '  Girls  from  Rector's,'  go  unmolested,  or  in 
any  case  uncondemned,  by  the  municipal  censors.  The  play- 
wright, the  player,  the  producing  manager  may  be  as  vulgar, 
coarse,  suggestive,  indecent  even,  as  he  chooses ;  he  may  make 
the  most  of  all  that  vicious  living,  crude  dissipation,  and  sexual 
curiosity  may  provide  him  for  material — so  long  as  he  does  so 
in  a  musical  piece,  in  a  farce,  in  a  variety  show,  in  a  burlesque, 
in  a  play  that  is  intended  '  strictly  to  entertain.'  Then  do  the 
municipal  censors  leave  such  pieces  untouched,  and  audiences 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  may  leer  and  nudge  at  will  over 
them.     But  the  moment  that  a  playwright  would  treat  vicious 


personages,  sordid  lives,  and  sinister  circumstances  gravely, 
austerely,  sincerely,  then  do  he  and  his  play  become  detrimental 
to  the  public  morals.  Away  with  them.  We  Bostonians,  if 
we  are  to  be  kept  theatrically  unspotted,  must  only  grin  in  the 
playhouse.     The  proscenium  arch  shall  be  a  horse-collar." 

The  "  proper  basis  "  for  objecting  to  any  drama  is  "  the  effect 
it  will  have  upon  the  young,"  remarks  this  journal  editorially. 
Such  a  view  was  presented  and  combated  in  this  same  city  a 
few  days  previously  at  a  meeting  called  to  organize  a  "  drama 
league  "—such  an  effort  as  Chicago  has  successfully  worked  for 
several  years,  and  New  York  to  a  limited  extent  through  the 
agency  of  the  drama  committee  of  the  McDowell  Club.  The 
"  tyranny  of  the  young  person  "  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of 
complaint  by  those  who  work  for  people  of  mature  minds.     This 


From  "Art  and  Progress,"  Washin^'lon. 

"MRS.    H.^.MMEK.'SLEV." 

From  a  painting  b.v  P.  Wilson  .Steer. 

The  artist  is  one  of  tlie  foremo.^t  of  the  .vounger  English  school 
wiio  paint  "the  thrill  of  daylight." 

is  how  The  Transcript  deals  with  the  question  as  suggested  by 
the  case  Boston  has  just  had  on  its  hands: 

"  Any  play  like  '  The  Blue  Mouse  '  or  '  The  Girl  from  Rector's, ' 
'  The  Girl  in  the  Taxi,'  and  others  that  have  been  produced  in 
Boston  within  the  last  year,  make  a  special  appeal  to  the  im- 
proper impulses  in  .young  men.  They  lead  directly  in  very 
many  cases,  as  the  social  workers  know,  to  formation  of  habits 
of  vice;  they  often  are  the  initial  occasions  for  such  things. 
No  appeal  of  that  kind  is  made  in  '  The  Easiest  Way. '  It  is,  to 
be  sure,  as  we  said  the  other  day,  a  portrayal  of  a  life  and  an 
atmosphere  which  can  not  but  be  repugnant  to  many  sensitive 
people.  The  purpose  of  our  brief  paragraph  Saturday  was  to 
warn  those  of  our  readers  who  did  not  know  the  atmosphere  of 
this  play  and  were  unacquainted  with  its  characters,  what  they 
might  expect.  We  wondered  that  many  of  our  readers  should 
care  to  see  this  sort  of  play.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  do  not. 

"  There  is  no  question  whatever  of  the  extraordinary  power 
and  strength  of  this  piece.  Students  and  critics  of  the  drama 
find  it  as  able  a  play  as  has  been  produced  in  America  for  a 
long  time.  Whether  its  great  realism  and  power  is  strong 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  grossness  of  its  situations  is  a 
question  which  each  individual  must  settle  for  himself.     One 
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man  saw  it  in  New  York,  and  it  so  repelled  him  and  imprest 
him  with  its  horror  that  he  was  not  able  to  sleep  that  night. 
So  far  as  he  is  concerned  he  would  not  wish  to  have  this  play 
produced  so  that  any  of  his  friends  might  chance  to  see  it. 
Others  like-minded  object  to  '  Ghosts.'  Ibsen's  play  certainly 
leaves  a  bad  taste  in  one's  mouth ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  not 
vulgar.  Such  objectors,  and  we  confess  to  share  in  this  feel- 
ing, would  not  regard  the  city  as  having  lost  much  if  '  The 
Easiest  Way  '  were  never  shown  here. 

"  But  it  is  decidedly  unfortunate,  since  the  play  has  been 
produced  in  other  cities  and  reports  of  it  have  come  to  Boston 
in  sufficient  number,  that  no  noti^cation  was  given  to  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  play  in  the  weeks  that  preceded  its  production. 
This  savors  of  unfair  treatment  to  the  producers,  and  when 
compared  with  the  laxity  given  to  the  really  salacious  plays 
that  have  been  given  here,  is  certainly  illogical.  If  this  is  but 
the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  shield  the  young  people  of  this 
city  from  seeing  improper  plays,  we  are  very  glad  to  observe 
it.  But  the  whole  machinery  of  supervision  is  yet  in  a  very 
ragged  and  imperfect  condition.  If  we  are  to  have  censors, 
the  notices  of  plays,  and  the  manuscripts  of  plays  themselves, 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  regular  board  of  supervisors  in 
sufficient  time  before  the  play  is  due,  so  that  a  definite  notice 
of  prohibition  can  be  early  given  to  the  management  of  the 
play  and  of  the  theater  in  which  it  is  to  appear," 


SPLENDORS  OF   THE  MORGAN  LIBRARY 

FROM  TIME  to  time  the  world  hears  rumors  of  the 
amazing  riches  of  the  Morgan  library.  Priceless  manu- 
scripts, early  printed  books,  Caxtons  by  the  shelf, 
sumptuous  bindings  ;  they  are  now  and  then  described  in  print. 
Few  are  the  fortunate  ones  who  see  and  handle  them.  Likewise 
few  are  they  who  have  seen  the  interior  of  the  beautiful  build- 
ing where  they  are  housed.  But  Mr.  William  Walton  gives  us 
in  the  April  Harper's  glimpses  of  the  decorations  of  the  inside 
walls-^the  work  of  the  brush  of  H.  Siddons  Mowbray.  In  style, 
this  little  white  marble  building  in  East  Thirty-sixth  Street, 
New  York,  follows 
that  of  the  early  Re- 
naissance. Its  plan  is 
a  rectangle  squared  to 
the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  with  a  wing 
extending  westward 
on  the  front  of  the 
structure.  The  en- 
trance hall,  in  the 
center  of  this  south 
front,  is  nearly  square, 
and  the  main  library- 
room  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  building. 
Entering  through  the 
heavy  bronze  doors, 
this  is  what  one  sees  : 


"  The  visitor  finds 
himself  in  a  vaulted 
marble  hall  paved 
with  Roman  stones — a 
great  circular  por- 
phyry center-piece,  on 
either  side  a  pair 
of  beautiful  Cipolino 
greenish  marble  col- 
umns, from  the  Cha- 
teau de  Bagatelle  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
etc.  ;  and  all  this  vary- 
ing suggestion  of  color 
was  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the 
painter.   The  ceiling  is 


A    CEILING    DECORATION    IN    THE    MORGAN    LIBRARY. 


"All  this  Intricate  and  elaborate  abundance 
to  be  worthily  expended  on  this 


a  groined  vault,  square  in  plan,  resting  upon  three  sides  and  an 
arch,  the  latter  surmounting  a  semi-dome  crowning  the  apsidal 
side  opposite  the  entrance.  This  provides  for  three  lunettes, 
decorated  with  figure  subjects,  while  the  semi-deme  of  the  apse 
is  treated  architecturally  with  ornament  in  low  relief,  five  blue 
and  white  panels — classical  subjects — and  over  these  five  smaller 
panels  of  single  figures,  all  set  in  a  graceful  arabesque  pattern 
of  warm  gray  meandering  over  a  creamy  white  background. 
In  modeling  these  it  was  found  that  the  conventional  method& 
would  not  serve,  because  of  the  peculiar  angle  of  the  lighting 
of  the  hall,  this  light  falling  through  the  central  double  sky- 
light, eight  feet  in  diameter,  of  plate  glass  of  marvelous  trans- 
parency. Look  upward  through  this  double  thickness,  and  the 
sky  overhead  is  seen  as  through  the  empty  air.  This  perpen- 
dicular light,  largely  reflected  from  the  walls  and  floor,  so 
affected  the  reliefs  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  model 
them  in  situ,  with  constant  descents  to  the  floor  below  for 
inspection. 

"  In  the  great  semicircular  lunettes  over  the  cornice  on  the 
other  three  walls,  about  twenty-three  feet  from  the  floor  the 
sculptor  became  painter  again ;  in  large  and  symmetrically- 
balanced  compositions  he  represented,  on  the  east,  over  the 
entrance  to  the  library,  the  Epic  Muse,  throned  in  the  center, 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  personified  in  the  groups  on  either  side ; 
on  the  west  wall,  the  Lyric  Muse,  seated  in  similar  state,  on 
either  side  Petrarch  and  Tasso.  In  the  lunette  over  the  en- 
trance the  presiding  divinity  disappears  to  give  place  in  the 
center  of  the  composition  to  a  handsome  little  Renaissance 
structure,  tabernacle,  or  shrine  of  the  Muses,  rich  in  carving 
and  gold,  with  supporting  winged  figures  on  either  side.  Below, 
at  right  and  left,  stand  the  representatives  of  the  '  Morte 
d'Arthur  '  and  the'  Divina  Commedia, '  King  Arthur  and 
Beatrice — thus  supplementing  the  classic  and  the  romantic,  and 
completing  the  cycle  of  poetry.  In  these  paintings,  varied  in 
color  and  rich  tho  quiet  in  tone,  the  color  is  accented  with  much 
gold,  in  pattern  and  ornament,  not  too  bright  and  all  care- 
fully worked  out  in  relief,  and  the  symmetrical  balancing  of 
the  groups  on  each  side  of  the  central  figure  is  judiciously- 
maintained. 

"  The  ceiling  of  this  hall,  around  the  octagonal  panel  of  the 
skylight,  is  separated  by  moldings  picked  out  in  color  on  a  gold 
background  into  panels — four,  large  and  circular,   containing 

seated  female  figures 
with  cherubic  attend- 
ants, somewhat  Raf- 
faelesque,  the  Muses' 
of  Art,  Science,  Liter- 
ature, and  Philosophy  ; 
in  the  angles,  on  the  di- 
agonal axes,  rectangu- 
lar panels  with  groups 
of  figures.  Scriptural 
and  allegorical ;  and,, 
nearer  the  center,, 
smaller  panels  with 
curved  sides,  contain- 
ing groups  in  white 
against  gold  painted 
in  close  imitation  of  re- 
lief. The  backgrounds 
in  the  painted  panels 
are  mosaic  gold,  and 
the  general  back- 
ground of  the  whole 
ceiling  is  gold,  over 
which  wander  gro- 
tesque and  arabesque 
decorations.  ',' 

The  east  room,  which 
is  the  library  proper,  is 
rectangular  and  has  a 
ceiling  pierced  with 
many  penetrations. 
This  is  the  way  it  is 
decorated : 

"  The  central  part 
of  this  ceiling  is  flat, 
subdivided  architectu- 
rally into  panels,  of 
which  the  largest, 
the  central  one,  forms_ 


of  material  expression  of  man's  thought  seem 
monument  of  private  munificence." 
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I'noiograplis  by  K.  W.  Tvbba. 


A    LUNETTE    IN    THE    ENTRANCE    HALL    OF    THE    MORGAN    LIBRARY. 
This  painting  by  H.  Siddons  Mowbray  represents  the  Lyric  Muse  seated  between  Tasso  and  Petrarch. 


a  skylight.     The  lunettes  formed  by  these  penetrations  contain 
the  figure  subjects,  and  in  the  spandrels  separating  them  are 
octagonal  panels,  also  containing  figures.     By  daylight  a  tem- 
pered, warm  illumination  falls  through  the  long  skylight,  and 
in  the  evening  the  decorations  in  the  heavy  cove  and  sunken 
lunettes  under  the  ceiling  are  seen  by  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  concealed  electric  lights,  behind  the  ledge  of  the  cor- 
nice, throwing  their  illumination  across  the  room  on  the  oppo- 
site wall.     Over  the  entrance  the  cove  breaks  into  the  recess 
in  the  west  wall,  in  which  the  doorway  is  placed.     Around  the 
walls  the  semicircular  lunettes  bear  alternately  a  symbolic  re- 
clining figure  and  a  medallion  portrait,  each  pair  representing 
a  branch  of  literature,  art,  or  science,  and  its  most  distinguished 
exponent.     In  the  octagonal  panels  in  the  spandrels  separating 
these  recessed  lunettes,  fourteen  in  all,  are  represented  with 
an  unusual  mythologic  fulness  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
— it  being  not  generally  known  that  each  of  the  twelve  great 
gods  has  for  a  special  residence  the  constellation  which  bears 
his  or  her  attributes — and  in  addition,  two  typifying  the  Spring 
and  the  Autumn,  the  annual  Anodos  or  coming  up  of  Persephone 
from  Hades,  and  her  Kathodos  or  going  down   thereto.     The 
principal  tone  color  which  the  painter  had  to  bear  in  mind  in 
all  these  decorations  was  that  of  the  Circassian  walnut  of  the 
book-shelves  below,  the  dif- 
ficulties of    lighting  obvi- 
ated by  the  use  of  color  and 
gold,   the    backgrounds   of 
the  lunettes  and  medallion 
portraits  being  all  of  gold. 
The    ceiling    also    carries, 
above    the    cove,  an  archi- 
tectural  ornament  treated 

in  color  and  gold.  All  this  BavK^^Mt  '-^^W  ^^BS^"^^^Wj€ii 
intricate  and  elaborate  H^fH^^S^  ,^^r  ifllP^^^te  ^^r 
abundance  of  material  ex- 
pression of  man's  thought 
seems  to  be  worthily  ex- 
pended on  this  monument 
of  private  munificence." 

Mr.  Mowbray,  tho  born 
in  Egypt,  is  an  American 
painter  who  has  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  mural  dec- 
oration. His  work  may  be 
found  in  decorations  in  the 
Appellate  Court  House  and 
the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity Club,  New  York  City, 
as  well  as  decorations  in  the 
private  residences  of  sev- 
eral wealthy  New  Yorkers. 


CHALLENGED  PICTURES— The  genuineness  of  pictures  is 
so  often  contested  when  they  are  put  upon  the  market  that 
names  and  not  beauty  seem  to  be  the  reason  why  the  buyers 
wish  to  possess  them.  Not  long  ago  a  leading  auctioneer  was 
reported  to  have  recommended  the  destruction  of  two  canvases 
because  doubt  was  cast  upon  the  genuineness  of  their  label  as 
the  work  of  George  Inness.  Lately,  it  appears,  a  dispute  has 
arisen  over  the  question  whether  the  "  Mona  Lisa  "  in  the  Louvre 
is  Leonardo's  work,  and  that  in  the  Prado  at  Madrid  a  copy,  or 
vice  versa.  "S.  D.,"  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  makes  these  pertinent  remarks : 

"  Even  if  the  Louvre  picture  were  '  Mona  Lisa  '  copied  or 
'  Mona  Lisa  '  old,  what  then  ?  It  is  the  Louvre  portrait,  and 
not  the  bright-colored,  young  face  of  Madrid,  which  has  fasci- 
nated and  perplexed  the  world  century  after  century.  Surely, 
a  painting  is  as  good  as  it  looks.  The  philosophy  of  Leonardo's 
time  taught  him  that  art  represents  that  which  pleases  when 
seen.  .  .  .  All  the  world's  sentiment  has  been  poured  out  over 
the  Louvre  picture,  and  no  other.  On  its  smile  generations  have 
looked  and  looked  again  and  gone  away  to  be  haunted  by  it." 


illL   .\lUiUl.    DAlMliLK    AMJ     1111.     lUNLNA    i,  O.M.MEUl  A. 
Another  lunette  in  the  Morgan  entrance  hall. 


MISSIONS  AND  BUSINESS  IN  LIVING- 
STONE'S   AFRICA 

WHEN  HENRY  DRUMMOND  departed  from  Central 
Africa  after  his  visit  he  said,  "  I  have  been  in  the  land 
of  the  dead."  But  to-day  no  traveler  could  say  this, 
for  not  only  has  science  checked  the  ravages  of  malaria  in  the 
Dark  Continent,  but  the  work  of  Christian  missionaries  has 
brought  a  considerable  semblance  to  civilized  life.  For  instance, 
the  churches  seen  in  the  accompanying-  pictures  might  well 
grace  some  American  town,  yet  they  were  built  by  the  native 
Africans  who  appear  in  the  view  of  the  great  open-air  meeting. 
These  pictures  make  it  hard  to  realize  that  only  thirty-five  years 


AN    OPEN-AIR   CONGREGATION    IN    AFRICA. 
They  are  the  builders  of  the  churches  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

have  elapsed  since  "  the  first  party  of  missionaries  boldly  passed 
beyond  the  coast-line  of  Africa  and  penetrated  into  the  wild 
and  isolated  interior. "  Nyassaland  has  already  proven  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  David  Livingstone  who  believed  that  in 
this  region  "  Englishmen  might  enjoy  good  health,  and  also  be 
of  signal  benefit  in  leading  the  multitude  of  industrious  inhabi- 
tants to  cultivate  cotton,  maize,  sugar,  and  other  valuable  prod- 
uce to  exchange  for  goods  of  European  manufacture,  at  the 
same  time  teaching  them  by  precept  and  example  the  great 
truths  of  our  holy  religion."  In  The  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World  (New  York,  April)  Donald  Eraser,  of  the  Livingstonia 
Mission,  tells  how  the  problem  of  combining  Christian  work 
with  commercial  activity  is  solved  at  the  Blantyre  Mission  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.     He  writes  : 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  function  of  a  Christian  mission  to 
build  up  a  city  or  develop  a  great  commercial  enterprise.  One 
of  the  temptations  which  always  appeals  to  the  missionary  is 
to  turn  aside  his  energies  into  lines  which  will  provide  industry 
for  a  people  who  are  sorely  in  need  of  this  world's  goods.  He 
recognizes  how  their  poverty  handicaps  his  work  at  every  turn, 
and  prevents  the  growth  of  that  comfortable  civilization  which 
should  mark  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  Yet  I  believe  that 
almost  every  mission  which  has  attempted  to  develop  a  com- 
mercially successful  industry  laments  to-day  either  the  confining 
circumstances  which  must  be  respected  if  industry  is  to  be 
commercially  successful,  or  the  limitations  which  their  business 
necessarily  puts  on  their  spiritual  service.  For  example,  they 
must  pay  more  attention  to  their  proximity  to  a  market  than 
to  the  clamant  needs  of  unevangelized  tribes,  or  the  previous 


occupation  of  a  district  by  some  other  mission.  And  when  they 
have  established  a  commercially  successful  mission,  they  are 
face  to  face  with  grave  questions,  such  as  the  dependence  of 
their  converts  on  material  things  which  come  upon  the  mission, 
and  the  absorbing  pressure  of  the  business  demands  of  the 
mission,  which  will  not  allow  the  necessary  thought  or  the  time 
to  be  given  to  the  first  things  for  which  a  mission  stands. 
_  "  The  Blantyre  Mission  has  successfully  passed  these  tempta- 
tions. For  while  a  city  is  growing  around  them,  and  a  labor- 
producing  industry  is  covering  the  Highlands  which  they  serve, 
these  are  not  departments  of  tl  e  mission's  work.  With 
great  wisdom,  their  pioneer  missionaries  chose  a  beautiful 
situation,  which  eventually  off'ered  prizes  of  success  to  com- 
mercial enterprise.  They  led  the  way,  and  made  it  possible 
for  traders  to  come  to  this  land,  and  showed  in  what  ways 
trade  might  grow.  In  their  little  garden  the  first  coffee-trees 
were  grown,  and  in  1901  over  16,900  acres  were 
under  coffee,  tho  now  this  industry  has  fallen 
off,  and  given  place  to  cotton  and  tobacco.  They 
opened  the  first  little  store,  started  the  first 
carpenter-shop,  ran  the  first  printing-press,  and 
to-day  there  are  many  contractors'  yards  where 
native  carpenters  and  builders  are  busily  engaged, 
printing-presses  producing  newspapers  and  books, 
stores  with  turn-overs  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds.  And  the  presence  of  these,  tho  they  may 
not  all  make  for  righteousness,  yet,  in  the  main, 
produce  conditions  which  allow  a  prosperous  and 
educative  mission  to  grow  in  power  and  grace." 

The  little  station  at  Blantyre  has  now  grown 
to  a  great  and  impressive  group  of  buildings. 
There  is  the  majestic  church,  a  great  hospital, 
an  educational  institute  whose  pupils  go  out  over 
all  the  land  from  the  Kongo  Free  State  to  South 
Africa.  It  has  such  offshoots  as  Zomba,  Domasi, 
and  Mlanse,  numbering  104  schools  and  4,300 
scholars,  where  each  pupil  pays  a  substantial  fee. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  Livingstonia  Mission, 
whose  basic  work  has  been  educational,  is  thus 
briefly  sketched: 

"The  first  twenty  years  of  the  Livingstonia 
Mission  were  years  of  pioneer  work,  when  founda- 
tions were  being  solidly  laid,  but  little  of  the 
superstructure  had  begun  to  appear.  During 
these  years  six  or  seven  stations  were  established  with  a  staff 
of  21  Europeans.  But  at  the  end  of  that  period  there  wei-e 
only  178  native  converts,  and  some  51  schools  with  4,500 
pupils.  To-day  there  are  nine  stations  manned  by  26  Europeans, 
but  the  native  church  has  grown  to  6,200  members,  and  there 
are  over  661  schools  staffed  by  about  1,259  teachers  and  with 
58,000  pupils  on  the  roll.  Now  by  what  arithmetical  rule  shall 
we  measure  the  possible  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
light  of  this  fact?  Twenty  years  had  only  produced  178  Chris- 
tians, and  the  last  fifteen  have  produced  over  6,000.  Last  year 
alone  more  than  1,700  were  baptized,  and  7,500  were  in  the 
catechumenate.  We  stop  short  in  all  our  calculations  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  forces  hidden  in  God's  Kingdom  which  we 
can  not  estimate,  and  of  the  day  and  the  hour  when  the  King- 
dom shall  be  fulfilled  no  man  knoweth. 

"  From  the  schools  and  what  they  produce  the  great  part  of 
the  progress  has  been  made.  .  .  .  For  here  is  a  people  who  were 
entirely  illiterate,  whose  intelligences  required  to  be  developed 
that  they  might  understand  the  message  of  the  evangelist  and 
for  whom  a  literature  had  to  be  created  that  they  might  feed 
their  souls.  The  schools  in  the  beginning  were  very  simple 
affairs.  In  many  cases  they  were  not  even  housed  in  the  most 
primitive  buildings,  and  consisted  of  a  group  of  children  meeting 
at  the  kraal  gate,  who  listlessly  attempted  to  master  the  alpha- 
bet and  primer.  But  as  the  value  of  education  became  more 
apparent  the  schools  became  more  ambitious,  seductive  bribes 
to  make  children  attend  ceased,  and  new  demands  on  self-help 
were  imposed.  Now  no  school  is  continued  unless  the  villagers 
build  a  neat  schoolhouse,  pay  school  fees,  and  buy  their  books. 
The  standard  of  the  teachers  has  greatly  risen,  and  there  is  a 
growing  number  of  highly  trained  normal  teachers  connected 
with  every  station. " 
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JUDAISM  AND   CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

IT  HAS  long  been  known  to  the  Gentile  world  that  many 
Jews  were  enrolled  among  the  ranks  of  the  Christian 
Science  Church.  But  their  numbers  had  not  been  made  so 
apparent  as  to  constitute  a  "  problem  "  within  the  orthodox  Jew- 
ish congregations.  Now,  however,  the  time  is  reached,  declares 
Max  Heller  in  The  American  Israelite  (Cin- 
cinnati), when  orthodoxy  seems  confronted 
with  the  question:  "  Shall  we  shut  the  door 
upon  the  Jew  who  embraces  Christian  Sci- 
ence ?  Shall  we  declare  him  a  non-Jew  or, 
at  least,  abridge  his  privileges  of  Jewish 
fellowship  ? "  He  calls  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  recent  convention  of  B'nai 
B'rith,  District  No.  4,  in  San  Francisco, 
when  a  recommendation  was  passed  to  make 
it  impossible  for  Jews  who  are  Christian 
Scientists  to  become  members  of  the  order. 
The  matter  will  have  to  come  before  the 
Constitutional  Grand  Lodge  for  settlement. 
The  B'nai  B'rith  is  only  a  fraternal  order, 
and  an  eminent  Pacific  Coast  rabbi  is  quoted 
as  regretting  that  "  the  rabbinical  conference 
should  not  have  been  first  in  adopting  and 
proclaiming  to  the  world  some  such  meas- 
ure." The  present  writer  goes  on  to  discuss  the  question  thus 
presented  in  the  light  of  such  cognizance  as  rabbinical  con- 
ferences have  already  taken  of  the  matter : 

"  Possibly  a  rabbinical  conference  may  deliberate  a  little 
more  carefully  on  a  matter  of  that  kind,  viewing  it  from  his- 
torical and  traditional  points  of  view,  in  addition  to  such  stresses 
of  local  and  temporary  exigency  as  may  exist ;  at  any  rate,  a 
vote  by  a  rabbinical  conference  would  mean  more  than  a  recom- 
mendation from  a  district  convention.  It  argues  well,  of 
course,  for  the  earnestness  of  the  Pacific  District  that  such 
drastic  measures  should  find  favor ;  nor  is  the  question  by  any 
means  one  of  purely  local  moment.  The  late  Dr.  Voorsanger 
excoriated  Christian  Science  with  that  virile  incisiveness  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  him  ;  the  movement,  in  all  probability, 
must  have  assumed  considerable  proportions  in  his  vicinity. 
Yet  the  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Pacific 
Coast ;  from  a  number  of  other  communities  there  are  reports 
of  the  special  popularity  of  '  Christian  Science  '  among  the 
Jews ;  it  wouJd  carry  us    too   far  afield  to    inquire  just  now. 


happened  that  the  subject  of  Christian  Science  figured  upon  the 
program  as  the  topic  of  a  round-table  discussion.  The  evening 
was  pleasantly  spent  in  listening  to  brief  speeches  that  threw 
every  possible  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  movement,  as  well 
as  upon  its  complicated  effects  upon  the  Jew;  when,  however, 
in  the  final  resume,  the  leader  proposed  that  a  Jew  who  had 
affiliated  with  Christian  Science  should  be  regarded  as  a  non- 
Jew,  so  as  to  be  denied  the  services  of  a  rabbi,  say  for  marriage, 
it  became  very  clear  that  his  rabbinical  audience  was  completely 
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either  how  this  popularity  is  to  be  explained  or  how  the  current 
might  be  stemmed;  the  question  is:  Shall  we  shut  the  doors 
upon  the  Jew  who  embraces  Christian  Science  ?  Shall  we  de- 
clare him  a  non-Jew  or,  at  least,  abridge  his  privileges  of 
Jewish  fellowship  ? 
"  At  the  last  convention  of  the  rabbinical  conference  it  so 
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lias  successfully  solved  the  economic  along  with  the  religious  problem. 

out  of  sympathy  with  any  such  proposal.  It  seemed  to  be  gen- 
erally felt  that  the  old  maxim:  '  Once  a  Jew,  always  a  Jew,' 
a  maxim  which,  as  framed  by  the  rabbi,  reads :  '  Tho  he  has 
sinned,  he  is  an  Israelite  '  (Sanhedrin  44a,  founded  on  Joshua 
7  :  11),  that  this  maxim  applied  to  the  Christian  Science  fad, 
as  it  has  been  applied,  time  and  again,  to  actual  conversion." 

Jewish  congregations  and  lodges  have  not  hitherto  inquired 
into  the  religious  convictions  of  its  members,  says  the  writer. 
An  agnostic  or  skeptic,  a  spiritualist  or  theosophist,  has  been 
admitted  without  question,  even  being  elected  to  office.  The 
present  writer  does  not  treat  the  problem  with  the  seriousness 
displayed  by  his  brethren  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  writing  thus  of 
a  rather  various  class  of  those  whom  he  calls  "  our  renegade 
brothers "  : 

"  In  the  last  decade  or  two  the  ingenuity  of  some  of  our  rene- 
gade brothers  has  devised  the  so-called  Jew-Christian,  that  is, 
the  Jew  who,  retaining  the  old  observances,  claims  to  have 
grafted  upon  his  Judaism  a  belief  in  dogmatic  Christianity  ;  it 
is  the  sort  of  graft  that  overtaxes  credulity  and  tempts  to 
punning.  An  interesting  situation  might  arise,  if  some  such 
creature  had  the  impudence,  claiming  still  to  be  a  Jew,  to  apply 
for  membership  in  a  Jewish  congregation ;  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  a  case  of  that  kind  would  hardly  be  treated  upon  its 
theological  merits. 

"  Yet,  with  only  slight  modifications,  the  case  of  the  Christian 
Science  Jew  is  much  the  same,  tho  he  is  quite  likely  to  be  sin- 
cere in  his  error  where  the  so-called  '  Jew-Christian  '  is  playing 
a  sordid  masquerade  that  deceives  no  one  beyond  the  pious 
gullibles  who  pay  the  piper. 

"  Here  is  a  person  who,  as  a  Christian  Scientist,  has  accepted 
the  essentials  of  Christian  dogmatics,  the  very  things  against 
which  Judaism  has  been  the  immortal  protestant.  Believing 
in  '  the  Christ  '  (which  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  mere 
admiration  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth),  he  has  rejected  the  divine 
Unity,  central  dogma  of  every  complexion  of  Judaism  that 
has  ever  existed.  Can  such  a  man  be  a  member  of  a  Jewi.^^h 
congregation  ?  Shall  he  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of 
synagog  and  school  ?  Here,  again,  we  must  remember  the 
same  distinction  between  a  right  and  a  privilege  :  to  attend  our 
worship,  to  have  religious  instruction  for  his  children,  to  have 
the  services  of  religion  in  joy  and  sorrow  is  the  right  of  every 
Jew;  to  have  a  voice  to  be  eligible  to  office  in  a  congrega- 
tional body  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  are  fitted  for  its 
exercise 

"  Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  have  to  exercise  seme  reason- 
able patience  with  weak-minded  faddists  whose  momentary 
whim  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  A  nervous,  impression- 
able woman  finds   the  Christian  Science  meeting  a  soothing, 
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cheering-  influence  ;  she  hears  refined,  intellectual  people  as  they 
calmly  and  earnestly  rise  to  pour  forth  a  flood  of  inspiring  ab- 
surdities and  stimulating  nonsense  ;  she  hears  the  Bible  read 
with  such  sweet  formality  and  such  solemn  conviction  that, 
freed  from  all  flavors  of  Jewishness  and  reality,  it  has  a  new 
charm  for  her,  especially  those  delightfully  unintelligible  pas- 
sages from  the  New  Testament.  Her  family  is  pleased  beyond 
words  that  the  petted,  overgrown  child  should  have  been  so 
readily  quieted  with  the  new  toy.  Her  irritableness  is  gone  ;  in 
the  place  of  her  unconsciously  arrogant  selfishness  and  never- 
to-be-satisfied  exactingness  of  former  years  she  becomes 
meekly  contented,  laboriously  cheerful.  Behold  the  triumph  of 
hypnotic  mystification  by  the  might  of  which  the  vacuous  be- 
come profound  and  the  flabby-willed  nerve-wreck  a  heroine  of 
dauntless  faith!  Except,  of  course,  in  the  presence  of  a  good- 
sized  toothache 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  be  better  to  make  haste  slowly; 
perhaps,  when  the  matter  may  come  before  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  the  new  '  yellow-peril  '  cry  may  not  arouse  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  panic  for  endangered  Judaism  that  it 
seems  to  have  created  in  the  councils  of  District  No.  4." 


CHICAGO  DISSATISFIED  WITH  REVIVALS 

FOR  THREE  consecutive  seasons  Chicago  has  supported 
an  expensive  evangelistic  campaign,  having  sought  the 
leadership  of  the  greatest  men  in  this  field.  And,  in 
turn,  says  The  Christian  Century  (Chicago),  Torrey,  Gipsy 
Smith,  and  Chapman  have  "  inspired  and  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  Chicago  churches  that  this  city  might  be  stirred  with  new 
religious  life."  The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Metho- 
dist, Chicago)  recently  undertook  a  questionaire  addrest  to  the 
various  Chicago  pastors  of  its  denomination,  "  asking  each  to 
tell  what  results  the  recent .  Chapman-Alexander  meetings 
brought  to  his  church,  his  community,  and  the  city  as  a  whole. " 
When  these  pastors  frankly  state  that,  "  for  the  most  part, 
the  results  are  negligible  in  their  churches,"  observes  The 
Christian  Century,  "  it  is  time  for  some  one  to  arise  and  ask  if 
the  $50,000  spent  in  this  evangelistic  campaign  could  not  have 
been  spent  to  better  advantage  for  the  Kingdom  of  God."  The 
replies  of  forty  Methodist  preachers  are  thus  summarized : 

Additions  to  Membership. 

Twenty-two  report  "  none  "  ;  one  reports  ninety  ;  one  reports 
forty ;  one  reports  thirty-six ;  one  reports  thirty ;  one  reports 
twenty-one ;  one  reports  twenty ;  and  the  remaining  twelve 
show  lesser  numbers  aggregating  thirty-four.  Total  for  forty 
churches,  271. 

Additions  to  Sunday-school. 

Thirty-five  report  "  none  "  ;  one  reports  six  ;  one  "  can  not 
tell  " ;  one  has  "  largest  [attendance]  in  the  history  of  the 
school  "  ;  one  "  can  not  accommodate  any  more  "  ;  one,  "  some 
increase. " 

Attendance  upon  Morning  Service. 

Thirtv-six  report  "  no  increase  "  ;  one  reports  an  increase ; 
one,  "  the  congregation  fills  the  house  "  ;  two,  "  slight  increase. " 

Attendance  upon  Evening  Worship.   ■ 
Thirty-eight  report  "  no  increase  "  ;  one  reports   "  some   in- 
crease "  ;  one  reports,  "  best  we  have  had. " 

Attendance  upon  Midweek  Prayer-meeting. 
Thirty-five  report  "  no  increase  "  ;  two  report  "  better  attend- 
ance "  ;  two  report  "  some  increase  "  ;  one  reports  "  gratifying 
increase." 

Increased  Religious  Interest  in  Church  and  Community. 
Twenty-one  report  no    change  ;    thirteen    report    "  slight  in- 
crease "  ;  five  report  "  marked  increase  "  ;  one  reports  the  influ- 
ence to  have  been  less  than  favorable. 

The  meetings  are  declared  "  profitable,"  but  "they  did  not 
reach  the  class  it  was  hoped  they  would."  "  Relatively  few  of 
the  unconverted  were  present. "  One  man  declares  that  "  the 
people  were  not  stirred  by  the  meetings  and  Christians  attended 
for  the  most  part  from  a  sense  of  duty."  The  Northwestern 
gives  the  gist  of  the  unfavorable  replies  in  this  form : 


"  '  The  net  result  was  the  scattering  of  our  evening  audience, 
the  breaking  of  the  prayer-meeting  habit  on  the  part  of  some, 
and  the  discouragement  of  the  people  as  to  the  advisability  or 
possibility  of  revival  meetings.  From  our  standpoint  the  meet- 
ings were  most  unfortunate. '  '  I  have  been  unable  to  see  that 
the  meetings  have  had  any  noticeable  effect  upon  our  church 
or  vicinity,  tho  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  discredit  the  meetings. ' 
'  My  church  received  but  little  benefit  from  them.'  '  My  ex- 
perience in  the  city  is  that  these  big  meetings  are  of  no  benefit 
directly  to  any  church.  They  create  an  atmosphere  for  a  little 
while  and  that  vanishes  with  the  evangelist. '  '  Our  church  was 
in  a  group  meeting,  but  our  people  were  not  generally  inter- 
ested, and  bore  the  work  rather  as  a  burden.  So  far  as  our 
church  was  concerned  the  meetings  seemed  to  interrupt  rather 
than  help  us. '  '  The  meetings  seemed  all  right,  but  did  not  get 
below  the  surface.  I  think  they  played  to  the  press  too  much.' 
'  We  are  not  as  well  oflf  either  in  attendance  at  the  services  on 
Sunday  or  at  prayer-meeting  as  we  were  before  the  meetings 
began.  It  will  take  us  some  weeks  to  get  back  to  normal  again 
and  much  hard  work.'  '  The  Gipsy  Smith  meetings  of  a  year 
ago,  altho  three  times  the  distance  from  us  and  attended  by 
only  a  very  few  of  our  people,  yielded  far  greater  results. 
There  seems  to  be  a  reason. '  '  Three  churches  united  with 
ours,  and  I  have  talked  with  each  pastor.  They  all  express 
themselves  as  greatly  disappointed  that  so  little  was  accom- 
plished.' '  The  meetings  of  our  group  had  neither  dignity  nor 
power  enough  to  attract  those  who  were  nearer  than  we  ;  hence 
they  did  not  affect  us. '  '  They  were  no  benefit  to  my  church, 
nor  can  I  see  that  they  were  any  benefit  to  the  community. 
Giving  up  our  Sunday  evening  services  for  a  month  has  almost 
depleted  our  Sunday  evening  congregations.  The  people  have 
become  more  confirmed  in  their  opposition  to  revivals,  and  there 
is  not  any  more  interest  in  religion  now  than  before  the  meet- 
ings. '  '  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  community  derived  from 
the  meetings  any  profit  worthy  of  note. '  " 
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PEAKING  the  truth  in  love  "  does  not  suit  the  com- 
bative natures  of  two  of  our  religious  contemporaries. 
That  plan  is  all  very  well,  exclaims  the  editor  of  The 
Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (Boston),  but  speaking 
in  that  mild  temper  is  "  tame  when  compared  to  speaking  the 
truth  in  the  heat  of  controversy."  This  editor  finds  no  simile 
within  his  own  sphere  of  activities  to  express  his  feeling  of  the 
weakness  of  one  method  as  contrasted  with  the  other,  so  he 
boldly  sets  them  forth  as  "  basket-ball  compared  to  a  prize-fight 
with  knuckles. "  "  The  decline  of  religious  controversy  is  surely 
one  reason  for  the  falling-off  of  Sunday-morning  congregations 
at  church,"  he  asserts.  Dr.  Buckley,  in  The  Christian  Advo- 
cate (Methodist,  New  York),  echoes  approvingly  and  adds  that 
"  the  decline  of  religious  controversy  also  has  a  great  effect  on 
evening  services."  He  finds  the  similes  used  by  The  Congrega- 
tionalist "  highly  original  and  expressive,"  going  en  to  supply 
some  more  himself: 

"  When  Christianity  dispenses  wholly  with  controversy  it  will 
be  like  a  sleeping  man — harmless  and  helpless. 

"  We  were  entertained  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  spending  a  day  or  two. 
It  was  his  birthday  and  he  was  jubilant. 

"  He  conducted  prayers,  and  his  utterances  were  equal  to  any 
of  his  published  prayers  in  beauty,  simplicity,  and  comprehen- 
siveness. 

"  Immediately  after  he  arose,  he  called  the  writer  to  him  and 
pointed  to  a  large  picture  hanging  on  the  wall,  representing  a 
huge  mastiff  sound  asleep  with  a  piece  of  meat  placed  before 
him,  and  a  lap-dog  quietly  drawing  it  away.  Said  Mr.  Beecher, 
pointing  to  the  sleeping  mastiff,  'That  is  Orthodoxy,'  and  to 
the  little  dog,  '  That  is  Heterodoxy.' 

"  So  it  is  and  ever  will  be.  Controversy  was  the  life  of  Paul's 
works — polite  controversy,  brotherly  controversy  ;  but  strong 
in  exposing  error  and  building  up  the  truth.  The  Epistles  are 
full  of  controversy.  Moreover,  many  of  Christ's  sayings  were 
strictly  controversial. 

"  It  is  more  than  a  fine  art  to  combine  in  one  sermon  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  an  error  and  a  heartfelt  appeal ;  but  it  is 
possible  to  attain  unto  it." 


AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF 
AMERICAN   CARS 

CHARI.ES  Y.  KNIGHT,  one  of  tho  bost- 
known  inon  in  English  motor  circles, 
contributes  to  The  ^7/tocar  of  London  his  im- 
pressions of  American  cars,  as  derived  from 
close  personal  observation.  He  declares  that 
"  very  marked  developments  are  fore- 
shadowed"  in  this  country,  and  notes  that 
to-day  we  have  not  produced  "a  single  worm- 
driven  car."  His  belief  is  that  it  is  only  "a 
question  of  time  when  this  means  of  power 


"seemed  to  have  little  time  for  original 
research  and  study  of  design."  Almost  all 
the  improvements  he  saw  had  been  "taken 
from  this  side."  Every  year  dozens  of  en- 
gineers go  to  English  and  Continental  shows 
in  order  to  study  construction.  As  to  the 
market  in  England  for  American  cars,  he  says: 

"A  year  ago  I  took  the  position  that  while 
it  was  possible  for  Americans  to  produce 
motor-cars  at  a  lower  price  than  was  prac- 
ticable to  build  them  upon  this  side  I  did  not 
believe  that  there  would  be  any  flood  of  cheap 
American-built    products    in    England.       I 
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transmission  will  entirely  supersede  that  of 
the  bevel  across  the  water."  He  found  also  a 
tremendous  awakening  in  the  six-cylinder  sit- 
uation. Every  designer  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  in  this  country  made  anxious  in- 
quiries after  the  worm-gear  which  is  already 
in  general  use  with  great  success  in  England. 
He  believes  there  is  forthcoming  a  wide- 
spread adoption  of  the  si.x-cylinder  motor. 
Pioneers  in  its  adoption  here  were  not  at  first 
as  successful  as  they  anticipated,  but  he  hears 
of  several  leading  concerns  which  are  pre- 
paring to  adopt  it  and  believes  that  in  1912 
there  will  be  "six-cylinder  cars  galore." 

As  to  the  future  of  the  motor  business  in 
this  country  there  must  "necessarily  be  a 
considerable  weeding  out,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  the  people  to  keep  up  the  gait  they  have 
been  going."     He  found  the  sentiment  for 
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better  roads  "growing  marvelously,"  iiltho 
it  "  would  require  half  a  century  of  the  most 
prodigious  iniprovomcnt  to  put  American 
roads  anywhere  near  the  condition  of  those  in 
England."  As  to  design  and  construction, 
he  found  as  a  result  of  production  in  large 
quantities,  that  it  is  possible  here  to  produce 
cars  at  a  lower  price  than  on  his  side,"  de- 
spite the  fact  that  labor  is  at  least  double  in 
cost."      He  declares,  however,  that  America 


explained  that  the  question  of  selling  cars  of 
unknown  reputation,  no  matter  at  what  price 
offered,  was  not  an  easy  matter,  and  neces- 
sitated tremendous  expense,  and  that  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  could  not  afford,  even  at 
the  low  prices  at  which  they  could  produce, 
to  compete  in  the  English  market  with  home 
producers.  There  were  representatives  from 
at  least  a  dozen  large  American  concerns  at- 
tendant upon  the  Olympia  Show,  the  object 
being  to  ascertain  the  possibilities  for  English 
trade. 

"  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  only  one  of 
these  concerns  has  managed  to  put  upon  the 
roads  of  England  any  considerable  number 
of  cars,  and  the  success  of  this  concern  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the 
fact  that  because  of  its  low 
price  and  its  reputation  even 
in  England  the  public  "had 
sufficient  confidence  in  it  to 
risk  the  purchase.  Repre- 
sentatives of  other  concerns 
making  cars  of  lesser  reputa- 
tion  and  selling  at  compara- 
tively a  slightly  higher  price 
have  informed  me  that  they 
met  with  positively  no  en- 
couragement whatever  at  the 
hands  of  the  English  agents. 
The  outcome  has  been  just 
as  I  predicted  it  would  be, 
i.e.,  the  American  manufac- 
turers have  chosen  to  reduce 
their  output  to  the  extent  in 
some  cases  of  almost  closing 
their  works  rather  than 
contend  with  the  many  real 
and  serious  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  their 
doing  business  in  England." 

A  reply  to  some  of  Mr. 
Knight's  comments  has  been 
printed  in  Motor  Age  of 
Chicago.  The  writer  gives 
as  the  reason  why  an  Amer- 
ican builder  can  produce  a 
lower-priced  car  than  the 
European  builder,  the  fact 
that  he  is  "adept  in  the  field  of  multi-ma- 
chinery," that  is,  in  the  art  of  producing 
"machines  capable  of  turning  out  parts  at  an 
enormoush'  high  rate  of  speed  and  produc- 
ing all  these  parts  alike.  "  Many  makers  in 
America  now  turn  out  only  a  single  model, 
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whereas  formerly  there  were  companies  in 
America  turning  out  over  a  dozen.  Euro- 
pean factories  still  turn  out  many  models, 
some  ten  and  .some  twenty.  They  have  to 
do  it  "  in  order  to  .sell  enough  cars  to  keep 
in  business."  The  European  selling  field  is 
limited  as  compared  with  the  vast  territory 
which  Americans  command. 

When  several  models  are  built  a.s  in 
Europe  "factory  energies  are  divided  into 
as  many  parts  and  the  productive  vahie  of 
the  artizan  is  reduced."  Continuing,  the 
writer  says: 

"At  present  the  trend  in  America  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  models.  The  days  of 
.seven  or  ten  models  are  apparently  over 
unless  a  turn  comes  and  the  maker  will  have 
to  build  more  models  in  order  to  continue 
to  keep  his  factory  in  healthy  operation. 
It  is  a  fact  to-day  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  factories  with  greatest  stability  are 
those  with  fewest  models,  rarely  over  three, 
whereas  some  of  the  concerns  that  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  financial  worry'  have  been 
building  ten  or  more  and  giving  everything 
in  the  way  of  options.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  a  one-model  factory  is  the  ideal  one, 
providing  there  is  a  big  enough  selling  field 
for  a  car  of  that  particular  price. 

Here  comes  the  rub:  Excepting  in  the 
case  of  one  or  two  makers,  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  many  of  such.  There  is 
not  enough  demand  for  a  car  selling  at  over 
S.5,0()0  to  warrant  one  factory  devoting 
all  of  its  energies  to  such  a  car;  it  is 
questionable  if  there  is  room  for  a  factory 
building  nothing  but  S2,.500  cars,  unle.ss  the 
output  is  relatively  small.  This  particular 
condition  has  brought  about  the  two-  or  three- 
model  factorj'  in  which  two  or  three  entirely 
different  models  in  the  matter  of  price  are 
built. 

"  It  looks  as  if  the  three-model  factory 
will  be  the  leader  in  popularity.    It  allows  of 
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MOTOR-C.UIS    OW.VED    IN    DIFFERENT    ST.VTES. 


economic  manufacture  and  it  also  allows  of 
economic  selling.  The  dealer  in  the  large 
city  must  have  three  different  prices  if  he  is 
to  reach  his  greatest  field  of  usefulness.  It 
costs  just  as  much  to  maintain  an  expensive 
retailing  salesroom  for  one  model  as  it  does 
for  three.     It  is  true  that  one  model  helps  to 
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sell  another  and  that  if  an  owner  buys  the        "A  draftsman  is  called    upon  to  make  a    corporated,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
lowest-priced  model  he  will  in  another  year    drawing  of  an  automobile  axle,  for  example,    next  time  a  new  model  is  designed,  it  may 


be  in  the  market  for  a  higher-priced  one. 


THE   HIGHWAY   TO   WASHINGTON 

It  is  expected  that,  during  the  coming 
summer  work  will  be  begun  on  the  new 
highway  between  New  York  and  Washington. 


of  carrying  a  car  of  some  given  weight  and 
that,  in  a  general  way,  it  should  be  an  I-beam 
axle  of  certain  length  and  style.  Entering 
into  this  axle  are  very  many  details  as  to  size 
of  hole  for  spring  clips,  pins  for  steering-joints, 
etc.,  to  accommodate  the  rest  of  the  steering- 
mechanism  and  permit  the  whole  thing  to  slip 
into  a  car  properly. 

"The  draftsman  exercises  his  own  judg- 
ment as  to  these  details,  not  having  be- 
fore him  any  standard  for  the  various  details. 
He  may  choose  a  tubing  for  the  steering  cross 
rod,  for  example,  that  does  not  exist  in  stock. 
If  he  has  no  table  of  tubing  sizes  before  him, 
he  makes  it  to  suit  his  own  fancy  so  long  as  it 
will  do  the  work.  He  will  do  the  same  thing 
for  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  the  screws  and 
bolts  and  for  the  size  of  the  holes  for  the  spring 
clips  and  for  many  other  details.  Every  one  of 
these  things  he  may  select  to  suit  his  fancy, 
may  not  exist  in  stock,  may  not  even  be  of 
It  will  have  a  width  of  144  feet  and  no  grade   standard  design. 

crossings  for  cars  and  trolleys.    The  company   ^^  "  The  drawmg  will  go  to  the  checker  and,  H 
which  is  to  build  the  road  "is  about  to  be  in-   ^^e  figures  correspond  and  the  design  be  a 


His  instructions  are  to  draw  an  axle  capable   be  desired  to  incorporate  this  axle  or  parts 

'    of  it  to  save  tools  and  fixtures;    so,  again, 
the  special  parts  are  ordered,  and  it  may  be 
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A    TYPICAL    FREIGHT-TKUCK. 


From  "Motor  Age,' 


A   FRENCH   MOTOR-PLOW. 


corporated  in  Delaware,  with  capital  amount- 
ing to  $25,000,000,  distributed  among  about 
1,000     stockholders,     of    whom     forty    are 

prominent  capitalists.  It  is  hoped  that  this  company  furnishing  them  so  states  and  says, 
enterprise  will  be  only  the  beginrJng  of  a  'Can  you  not  use  this  size,  which  differs  only 
large  highway  system,  comprizing 
12,000  miles,  throughout  the 
country,  with  feeders  connecting 
main  trunk  roads  with  the  capital 
cities  of  all  the  States.  As  part  of 
this  system  a  highway  from  Chicago 
to  Milwaukee  has  been  undertaken, 
bids  for  its  construction  having, 
recently  been  asked  for. 

The    road    from    New    York    to 
Washington  will  have  six  roadways, 
the  outer  ones  on  either  side  being 
pubUc.      Others  will  be  for  auto- 
mobiles and  trolleys,  each  road  be- 
ing accessible  to  traffic  going  in  one 
direction  only.    The  four  inner  sec- 
tions,   being   for   automobiles   and 
trolleys,  will  be  fenced  in  and  toll 
wiU  be  charged.     It  is  estimated 
that  this  line  will  cost  between  $90,000  and 
$100,000  per    mile     and     that   the     entire 
12,000-mile    system     could    be  constructed 
at    an    average   cost    of   $60,000   per  mile. 
The     National     Highways      Club     of      150 
Broadway,    of   which   H.   Douglas   Layman 
is    president,  has  been  interested  in  a  pro- 
ject of  this  kind  for  several  years. 


several  years   before   the  extra   expense   of 
good-looking  one,  it  goes  to  the   purchasing   obtaining  special  parts  is  got  rid  of.    All  this 
department  and  the  parts  are  ordered.     The    arose,  not  from  necessity,  but  from  the  un- 
next  thing  that  may  happen  is  that  the  screws   guided  idea  of  a  draftsman." 
ordered  are  found  to  be  special  and  the  screw 


AN  explorer's  CAR  OWNED  IN  BOMB.\Y,  WITH 
DETACHABLE  FOR  USE  AS  .\  TENT. 


CAPE  CART  liOOD 


a  very  little  from  what  you  have  ordered  ?  '   ard    sorts, 

The  purchasing  department  says,  'Yes,  but 

all  the  other  parts  are  already  in  the  machine 

shop   and   partially   machined   and   we   are 

sorry,  but  we  must  have  these  special  screws 

even  at  the  high  price  you  are  obliged  to  ask 

for  them.' 

"So  the  special  parts  are  ordered  and  in- 


The  aim  of  these  engineers  is  to  guide 
draftsmen  toward  following  standard  de- 
signs. Into  the  hands  of  all 
draftsmen  they  hope  to  place  an 
engineer's  pocketbook  ''  which  shall 
show  him  what  is  available  in  the 
way  of  screws,  tubing,  lockwashers, 
rod  ends,  grease-cups,  and  the 
many  fittings  that  are  standard." 
In  this  way  a  multiplicity  of  de- 
signs can  be  avoided.  Systems  of 
this  kind  already  exist  in  bridge- - 
building  and  other  manufacturing 
enterprises.  Meanwhile,  the  en- 
gineers will  make  no  attempt  "  to 
throttle  original  research ' '  in  en- 
gines, transmission  service,  or  other 
vital  parts  of  a  car.  A  novel  design 
for  an  engine  or  a  transmission 
system  can  readily  be  constructed 
with  its  component  parts  of  stand- 


DECLINE   IN   UPKEEP  COSTS 


STANDARDIZATION 

There  exists  in  automobile  circles 
a  society  of  engineers  who  are  doing 
notable  work  in  promoting  stand- 
ardization in  the  making  of  cars. 
Already  it  has  a  membership  of 
nearly  800.  Quite  generally  motor- 
men  have  realized  the  necessity  for 
standardization  in  promoting  ef- 
ficiency and  lower  costs  in  making 
cars.  How  diversified  designs  and 
styles  have  become  is  suggested  by  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  who  says,  "  There  are  300  or 
400  more  dimensions  and  designs 
for  lockwashers  between  the  sizes 
of  Ts"  and  i"  than  there  ought  to 
be." 

What  is  true  of  lockwashers 
is  true  to  a  surprizing  extent  of 
other  items  in  the  total  number  that 
make  up  a  car.  How  this  situation 
has  come  about  is  explained  by  a 
writer  in  the  same  paper,  as  follows : 


From  *■  Motor." 

MOTOR-CAR    FACTORIES    IN    DIFFERENT    STATES. 

The  black  circles  indicate  tlie  proportionate  numbers  for  each 
in  figures  the  representation  is  as  follows: 


California    3 

Colorado    1 

Connecticut  ....  10 

Dist.  of  Col.    ...  3 

Georgia    3 

Illinois 54 

Indiana 61 

Iowa 7 

Kansas 2 


Kentuclcy    2 

Maryland 4 

Massachusetts  .  .  25 

Michigan 75 

Minnesota 10 

Missouri 16 

Nebraska 4 

Nevada    1 

New  Jersey  ....  13 

New  York 54 


North  Carolina  .  1 

Ohio 63 

Oklahoma  .....  4 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania    .  .  30 

Rhode  Island ...  3 

Tennessee    1 

Vermont    1 

Wisconsin 22 


R.  D.  Chapin  contributes  to  Motor  Print 
an  article,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  show 
what  are  the  causes  which  have  made  the 
running  expenses  of  a  car  consider- 
ably less  than  they  were  in  the  early 
days  of  motoring.  This  cost  he 
declares  to  be  not  only  "far  less 
than  it  was  five  years  ago,"  but  less 
than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  de- 
cline has  been  coincident  with  a 
radical  reduction  in  the  first  cost  of 
the  car  itself  and  an  improvement 
in  its  trustworthiness.  Chief  among 
the  forces  working  for  these  changes 
has  been  standardization,  by  which 
a  single  car  from  being  olie  of  a  large 
quantity  produced  from  the  same 
model,  costs  less  than  when  one  of 
only  a  few  produced.  The  increase 
within  the  past  few  years  in  the 
number  of  persons  u.sing  cars  has 
been  largely  due  to  "'  the  man  who 
Stated  drives  his  own  car."  This  man  is 
one  who  in  the  main  "  has  substi- 
tuted the  automobile  for  the  horse 
and  buggy  A\hich  he  previously 
used." 

In  cutting  down  the  cost  of  up- 
keep, Mr.  Chapin  declares  that  the 
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The  Franklin  is  the  automobile  with  the  simple,  air-cooled  motor. 

It  is  the  motor  car  that  thinking  people  everywhere  are  turning  to  more  and 
more. 

Every  automobile  motor  must  be  cooled  by  air,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Franklin  air  cooling  is  direct,  and  it  is  positive. 

It  is  the  most  satisfactory  cooling  system  because  it  is  the  lightest,  simplest 
and  the  most  efficient. 

Separate  currents  of  fresh,  cool  air,  equal  in  volume,  are  drawn  by  the  suc- 
tion-fan fly  wheel  down  over  vertical  steel  cooling  flanges  set  in  the  walls  of  each 
cylinder.  ""    **"•'  — 

The  greatest  efficiency  is  attained  because  the  volume  of  cooling  air  increases 
with  increase  in  motor  speed.  All  cylinders  are  evenly  cooled  under  every  pos- 
sible condition  of  driving.  The  motor  is  always  kept  at  just  the  right  temperature. 

Franklin  air  cooling  saves  in  weight.  The  heavy,  complicated,  secondary 
cooling  system  of  the  water-cooled  car  is  done  away  with.  This,  together  with 
Franklin  light-weight  construction,  lessens  the  load  on  the  tires. 

Tire  service  on  the  Franklin  is  trom  two  to  four  times  greater  than  on  other 
cars.  The  tires  are  not  overloaded.  Road  shocks  are  minimized  by  full-elliptic 
springs.     Blow-outs  are  avoided. 

Franklins  are  made  in  four  distinct  chassis  sizes: 

Model  H,  $4500,  the  only  large  seven-passenger  touring  car  that  does  not 
cost  excessively  for  tires.  Remarkable  for  its  road  ability  and  luxurious  riding 
qualities. 

Model  D,  $3500,  the  Franklin  "little  six".  First  among  all  road  cars,  the 
only  automobile  that  satisfies  the  demand  for  a  light-weight,  full-sized,  five-pas- 
senger "six". 

Model  M,  $2700,  an  automobile  the  majority  of  users  want  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  time.  A  sensible,  medium-sized  car  that  the  man  of  moderate  means  can 
afford  to  own  and  use  every  day. 

Model  G,  $1950,  the  best  and  most  favorably  known  small  touring  car  built. 
In  quality,  ability  and  beauty  of  design  the  G  runabout  is  in  a  class  entirely  by 
itself. 

All  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Syracuse. 

Send  for  intensely  interesting  booklet,  "Hiram  Percy  Maxim,  Air-Cooled  Convert".  It  relates 
one  of  the  most  interesting  changes  of  mind  ever  made  by  an  engineer  of  recognized  authority.  We 
will  be  glad  to  mail  you  a  Franklin  catalogue  upon  receipt  of  your  mailing  address.- 

FRANKLIN      AUTOMOBILE      COMPANY      Syracuse      N     Y 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  TiiK  Litkrary  Digkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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passeng-er,  fore-door  tnuiiii;.'  "^  -, 

car,  $2900.  Top  and  Wind  Shield  "  ^ 

not  inoladed.  Standard  cliassis  lia!» 
121-lucb'ffheel  base  and  50  II.  P. 

"Here  is  a  car  that  no  man  has  ever  worn  out" 

More  than  this  car  oilers  cannot 


be  bought 


For  five  years  the  Speedwell  has  been  demonstrating  the  correctness  of  our  belief  that 
motor  cars  of  the  highest  type  can  be  produced  to  sell  at  medium  prices — ^2500  to  ^2900. 

For  the  Speedwell  concedes  nothing  to  its  costliest  contemporary  in  structural  sound- 
ness and  strength;  in  luxury;  in  ease  and  comfort;  in  distinguished  appearance— or  in 
satisfactory  performance. 

On  the  contrary,  it  brings  to  you  notable  features  of  design  and  build  that  are  pecu- 
lier  to  itself. 

The  staunchest  friends  it  has  are  men  with  means  so  ample  that  two  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars  added  to  the  price  of  a  car  is  of  little  or  no  consequence. 

They  drive  the  Speedwell  for  the  same  reason  that  the  thoughtful  buyer  drives  it: — 

Because  they  have  discovered  the  futility  of  attempting  to  buy  more  than  it  offers. 

We  picture  here  an  incident  that  is  only  one  of  many  illustrating  the  wonder- 
ful staunchness  of  the  Speedwell. 

A  driver  of  a  Speedwell  car  coming 
down  a  Cumberland  Mountain  road  by 
moonlight,  mistook  a  ditch  dug  across 
the  path  for  a  shadow,  with  the  result  as 
shown  in  the  picture — the  car  going  up 
over  the  dirt  and  rocks  at  least  three  feet 
and  then  plunging  forward  into  the  ditch, 
nearly  turning  somersault.  And  to  quote 
the  o^vner,  "The  only  damage  done  was 
the  glass  broken  out  of  one  headlight, the 
under  pan  mashed  and  the  front  axle 
bent  back  about  one  inch  atone  end.  The 
staunchness  of  this  car  is  wonderful." 
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A  request  will  brin»  you  the  catalog,  showing'  all 
niodols  in  full  colors;  also  "The  Speedwell,"  a  little 
motor  paper  full  of  interesting  motor  car  information. 


THE  SPEEDWELL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  305  Essex  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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WOODWORTH  TREADS  are  automobile  tire  protectors  made 
of  chrome  leather,  studded  with  steel  rivets.  They  Jire  held 
on  the  tire  by  circular  rings  on  each  side,  made  of  coil 
springs,  joined  by  turnbuckle  screws,  which  enable  one  to  easily 
adjust  the  tread  to  different  makes  of  tires.  The  coil  springs  take 
up  all  slack,  keeping  the  treads  always  tight  and  smooth,  absolutely 
preventing  them  from  becoming  loose,  to  chafe  or  heat  the  tire. 
They  do  not  affect  the  resiliency  or  easy  riding  qualities  of  tires. 
WOODWORTH  TREADS  prevent  skidding  and  punctures  and  re- 
duce your  tire  cost  one-half.    Sold  by  all  first-class  dealers. 

WOODWORTH  TREADS  are  guaranteed  to  give  good  results. 
Sendfor  19H  catalogue  and  free  booklet  "Preservation  of  Auto  Tires" 

LEATHER  TIRE  GOODS  CO.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

CANADIAN   FACTORY,    NIAGARA    FALLS,    ONTARIO 
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MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  686) 

service  departments  of  leading  manufac- 
turers have  exerted  notable  influence. 
These  departments  are  maintained  in  part 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  owners  "  pleased 
with  their  purchases."  They  correspond 
freely  with  owners  of  cars  from  their  fac- 
tories, and  give  advice  without  .charge. 
Mr.  Chapin  is  one  of  those  l|  who  believe 
that  "a  satisfied  owner  sells  more  cars 
than  all  the  other  advertising  we  can  do." 
He  specifies  several  reasons  for  the  decline 
in  the  cost  of  maintenance,  as  follows: 

"  Better  steel,  tires,  paints  and  all  materials. 

"Higher  standards  of  workmanship  in  all 
motor-car  factories. 

"Large  production  with  lower  part  unit 
of  cost. 

"Efficient  factory  service  departments 
always  ready  to  assist  owners. 

"More  experienced  repair-shops  in  local 
agencies. 

"  Higher  quality  of  brain  efficiency  used  in 
automobile  industry  than  ever  before." 

Mr.  Chapin  adds  that  "  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  auto- 
mobiles will  continue  to  decrease."  He  does 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  cost  of  stand- 
ard cars,  made  by  manufacturers  "who  are 
taking  legitimate  profits,"  will  show  any  de 
crease  in  futiu"e.  Raw  materials  do  not 
promise  to  become  cheaper,  nor  does  labor- 
seem  likely  to  accept  lower  wages.  Upkeep, 
however,  will  from  all  appearances  constantly 
tend  to  decline  in  cost. 

DRIVING    AND   SHIFTING  GEARS 

A  lecture  on  car-driving  and  the  shifting 
of  gears  was  given  in  New  York  recently 
by  William  H.  Stewart,  Jr.,  who  is  an  officer 
of  a  large  school  where  motoring  is  taught. 
He  began  with  saying  that  the  most  difficult 
task  for  the  novice  is  to  learn  how  to  master 
the  shifting  of  the  gear.  He  likened  the 
disengaging  by  a  novice  of  the  clutch  to- 
gether with  the  speed-lever  movement,  to  a 
boy's  first  attempt  to  pat  himself  on  the  head 
with  one  hand  and  rub  his  chest  up  and  down 
with  the  other.  The  difficulty  is  that  there 
are  radically  different  things  to  do  at  one 
time.  Once  mastered,  however,  the  art  of 
driving  is  simple  enough.  Following  are 
passages  from  his  lecture  as  printed  in  th& 
New  York  Evening  Post: 

"Preparatory  to  starting  the  engine  one- 
should  always  be  cautious.  First  note  that- 
the  gear  lever  is  in  neutral  position;  then 
set  the  emergency  brake.  This  accomplished, 
the  danger  of  being  run  over  by  one's  car  is 
eliminated.  The  next  very  important  step 
is  to  fully  retard  the  spark  lever.  With  this 
in  a  safe  position  to  avoid  the  fatal  'kick 
back,'  and  the  throttle  partially  open,  the 
engine  is  ready  for  the  switch  and  cranking. 
Assuming  that  the  engine  is  now  started,  ad- 
vance the  spark  to  the  normal  position  on  the 
quadrant  and  adjust  the  hand  throttle  until 
motor  runs  smoothly  and  withoujb  racing. 

"  The  driver  is  then  ready  to  take  his  posi- 
tion behind  the  wheel.  Since  most  operators 
use  the  foot  accelerator  in  preference  to  the 
hand  throttle,  let  me  assume  its  use  in  the 
present  instance.  Before  starting  the  car  it 
may  be  well  to  note  a  few  'Don'ts';  namely: 
Don't  place  the  hands  above  the  center  of  the 
steering-wheel  at  any  time;  don't  take  a  death 
grip  on  the  steering-wheel,  as  it  looks  awk- 
ward and  is  tiresome  and  dangerous;  don't 
race  the  motor;    don't  move  the  gear  lever 

For  IVervoiis  Disorders 
Tnke  Ilorstord's  Acid  Pliosphnte 

Especially   recommended  for   the  relief  of  nerrons. 
headache,  exhaustion  and  insomnia. 
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without  disengaging  the  clutch;  don't  let  the 
clutch  in  fast,  especially  when  starting  the  car 
from  a  standstill;  don't  move  the  feet  away 
from  the  clutch  pedal  when  the  car  is  moving, 
it  should  always  be  in  position;  don't  start 
the  car  on  any  other  than  first  speed:  don't 
slip  the  clutch  too  much,  as  it  will  burn  or 
wear  beyond  repair;  don't  watch  the  fellow 
behind,  as  he  is  watching  you ;  don't  take  your 
eyes  off  tlie  road  for  any  reason  whatever 
while  the  car  is  rolling. 

"With  engine  started  and  bearing  these 
don'ts  in  mind,  I  will  proceed  to  start  the 
car.  First  throw  out  the  clutch,  release  the 
emergency  brake,  and  place  gear  lever  in  first 
speed.  Then  let  clutch  come  back  easily, 
accelerating  engine  as  it  takes  the  lead. 
When  the  car  is  rolling  release  the  clutch  again 
and  shift  from  first  to  intermediate  gear.  "This 
operation  must  be  accomplished  before  the 
momentum  already  gained  is  lost,  or  it  will  be 
necessary  to  start  over  again  on  first  speed. 
Having  gained  the  intermediate  speed  and 
assuming  the  next  to  be  the  high,  one  should 
accelerate  considerably  and  then  repeat  the 
former  clutch  and  lever  movement.  At  first 
it  will  be  found  difficult  to  judge  the  proper 
time  when  to  shift  the  gears  quickly  and  noise- 
lessly. Most  beginners  dwell  too  long  upon 
the  shifting  of  the  lever  and  hesitate  to  engage 
the  clutch;  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  clutch 
may  engage  very  rapidly,  provided  sufficient 
momentum  is  attained  before  the  shift  of  gears 
is  made.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  the 
power  should  be  applied  ae  the  clutch  begins 
to  engage.  If  in  advance  of  this  a  jolt  is  un- 
avoidable, if  too  late,  the  motor  may  be 
stalled." 

A   FRENCH  ROAD   RACE 

On  Sunday,  June  25,  will  be  run  at  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer  what  is  known  as  the  "  French 
light-car  event,"  for  which  it  is  hoped  to 
secure  sixty  entries.  Eighteen  cars  have 
already  been  entered.  It  is  expected  that  the 
race  will  unite  a  greater  nimiber  of  cars,  and 
will  be  more  keenly  contested,  than  any 
French  event  within  five  years.  Should  sixty 
cars  enter,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  run 
the  race  in  groups  of  thirty  or  perhaps  fifteen 
cars.  Strenuous  efforts  are  already  being 
made  to  bring  into  this  service  the  best  French 
drivers,  but  this  is  attended  by  some  dif- 
ficulties, inasmuch  as  big  French  manufac- 
turers some  three  years  ago  gave  up  racing 
entirely.  Other  details  in  the  race  are  given 
as  follows  in  a  Paris  letter  to  Motor  Age: 

"The  race  appealed  to  manufacturers  be- 
cause the  only  limitations  were  three  liters 
cylinder  capacity,  which  would  just  admit  the 
popular  type  of  car  having  a  bore  and  stroke 
of  about  3J  by  5  inches.  But  competition  is 
likelj'^  to  be  so  keen  that  manufacturers  are 
asking  themselves  if  it  is  wise  to  put  in  their 
standard  models  when  these  are  but  slightly 
below  the  maximum  cylinder  area  allowed. 
One  firm,  for  instance,  having  a  standard 
model  2.7  by  6.6,  which  gives  about  2.6  liters, 
is  almost  convinced  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  build  a  special  motor  with  such  increase 
of  bore  as  will  give  the  full  8  liters.  Lion- 
Peugeot,  the  single-  and  twin-cylinder  spe- 
cialist, has  just  decided  to  add  a  four-cylinder 
series  to  its  line,  and  will  see  to  it  that  these 
have  the  full  3  liters  capacity.  Probabh' 
the  cylinders  will  measure  2.9  by  6.7  inches. 

"  Gregoire  has  a  standard  model  of  3.1  by 
6.2  bore  and  stroke,  which  is  too  big  to 
compete.  The  makers  will  make  it  fit  by 
cutting  down  the  stroke  to  5.9  inches.  The 
Excelsior  standard  models  measure  3.3  by  5.1, 
which  probably  will  be  retained,  for  they 
just  fit  in  the  limits.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  altho  the  race  is  held  under  cylinder- 
volume  rules,  it  is  the  long-stroke  motor 
which  is  favored.  Only  a  few  years  ago  such 
rules  would  have  brought  forth  a  set  of 
square  motors.    Now  manufacturers  are  con- 
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Performance 

is  the  Only  Measure  of  a 

Motor  Car 

THERE  is  just  one  thing  which  we  all  need  to  know 
about  any  motor  car  to  be  judges  of  its  real  value 
— we  need  to  know^  its  record  of  performance  in  the 
hands  of  ow^ners.  Not  only  its  record  for  sturdiness  and 
reliability,  but  for  economy  in  fuel  and  oil  consumption 
as  w^ell  as  maintenance  expenses.  From  the  crowd  of 
meritorious  cars,  to  which  have  been  applied  the  various 
tests  of  price — quality — or  luxurious  and  extravagant 
equipment — from  this  mass  of  reliable  motors  comes 
one  car  which  seeks  to  be  know^n  by  its  efficiency  and 
economy  in  operation.  This  car — the  "White — is  gas- 
oline-driven and  has  all  the  refinements  of  manufacture 
which  modern  engineering  sciences  can  supply.  The 
C3'linder  casting  is  en  bloc  —the  motor  is  the  long-stroke 
type — the  transmission  is  selective  with  four  forward 
speeds.  In  fact,  nothing  has  been  neglected,  nothing  omit- 
ted which  could  make  a  car  better.  It  is  built  to  endure. 
Larger  and  more  cumbersome  cars  have  been  built,  more 
pow^erful  and  consequently  wasteful  cars  are  built — but 
no  factory,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  builds  better. 

Why  White  GasoHne  Cars 
are  Economical 

THE  White  cars  are  economical  because  they  are 
well  built — proper  steel  alloys  being  used  in  the  con- 
struction throughout.  They  are  economical  because 
they  have  four  moderate  sized  cylinders — because  they 
have  the  long-stroke  engines  which  permit  these  moderate 
sized  cylinders  to  develop  more  than  30  horse-power — 
because  they  have  four  forw^ard  speeds,  allow^ing  the 
driver  to  select  a  gear  suited  to  the  road  condition — be- 
cause being  of  moderate  size  and  weight.  White  cars  are 
easy  on  tires,  the  largest  single  item  in  upkeep  expense. 

BY  every  test  of  performance,  the  White  car  is  the  one 
that  satisfies  the  greatest  number  of  requirements 
— it  does  everything  that  may  be  done  with  any 
car — goes  anywhere  any  car  may  go,  but  at  a  lower  cost, 
and  that  is  its  demand  upon  your  attention. 

May  we  send  you  our  new  catalogue  and 
testimonials  of  owners? 


The  White 


Company 


812  East  79th  Street,  CLEVELAND 
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Never  Wears  Out 


When  you  buy  your  car 
T)e  sure  to  look  beyond  the  mere  article 


100K  up  the  concern  back  of  it — its  stand- 
ing, reputation,  size   and  business  deal- 
■^   ings— that  is  the  guarantee  that  makes 
you  safe. 

For  over  half  a  century  the  name  Corbin  has 
stood  for  the  best — whether  locks,  hardware 
or  automobiles. 

Behind  every  Corbin  Car  is  a  •world-wide 
reputation.  When  you  buy  a  Corbin  you  get 
a  car  produced  in  one  of  the  best  equipped  and 
most  thorough  plants  in  the  country. 

A  car  made  of  strongest  materials  by  skilled 
workmen  who  are  their  own  severest  critics. 

A  car  that  will  give  you  dependable  service 
and  prove  the  cheapest  and  most  economical 
by  far  in  the  end. 

A  car  that  is  built  expressly  for  every-day, 
steady,  hard  use.  Easy  to  get  at  operating 
parts — large  roomy  seats — upholstered  in  the 
best  quality  of  leather — a  car  of  elegance  and 
beauty — combined  with  durability  and  excep- 
tional wearing  qualities. 


It  isn't  the  first  cost  that  should  influence 
you  altogether —  it  is  the  cost  of  maintenance 
that  proves  both  the  economy  and  worth  of 
an  automobile. 

The  actual  performance  of  Corbin  Cars  in 
the  hands  of  owners  is  one  of  the  best  guides 
to  follow  in  your  purchase.  What  it  costs  to 
run — the  up-keep — is  the  real  test. 

Good  reports  are  coming  in  from  Corbin 
owners  from  .all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
They  reflect  the  kind  of  material,  the  stability, 
the  satisfactory  running  qualities,  the  perfect- 
ness  of  the  Corbin  Car,  which  is  still  further 
proof  of  superior  value  and  consequently  a  car 
that  will  give  lasting  service  and  satisfaction. 

The  igii  Model  i8  Corbin  Five  Passenger 
Touring  Car  $2yjo  is  equipped  with  Imported 
Magneto,  Top  with  full  set  of  side  Curtains, 
Prest-O-Lite  Gas  Tank,  Headlights,  Side  and 
Tail  Lamps,  Batteries,  Tire  Holders,  Q.  D. 
Rims  and  full  set  of  tools,  etc. 

^Write  today  for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  showing  all  models,  including  our  40 
for  $3000  and  30  for  ;$20oo. 

CORBIN  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CORP'N 
NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


Licensed    Under  Selden  Palenl 


"New 
England 
Quality  " 


Model  18-Five  Passenger -$2Z50 


Jus!  What  You  Have  Been  Waiting  For 


SOMihsonI 
Gal.Ga^oline 


$500 

and  Up 


The  nobbiest  pleasure  or 
business  automobile  on 
the  market.  Solid,cush- 
ion  or  pneumatic  tires. 
Speedy,  powerful,  prac- 
tical, simple.  Will  go 
anywhere,  lowest  cost  of 
upkeep.  Send  for  cata- 
logue of  this  classy 
thoronghbred  and  oui 
special  introductory  offer. 

KENMORE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  349  Gaff  BIdg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


REEL 


3-in-One.  keeps  all  fishing  tacl<le  in  per- 
fect order.  Reels  oiled  with  3-in-One  won't  stick  or 
nang  at  critical  moment.  They  always  worlc  easily 
and  surely.  3-in-One  will  not  gum,  turn  black  or 
sticky. 

o-in*One  prevents  rust  on  steel  rods,  keeps  joints 
and  connections  clean  and  smooth,  preserves  woodeo 
rods,  too,  making  them  tough  and  pliable. 

Draw  your  line,  silk  or  linen,  through  rag  moist- 
ened with  3-in-One.  Makes  it  stronger  and  last 
longer.  Will  not  rot,  twist  or  tangle,  preserves,  lin.^s, 
nets  and  traps  in  either  fresh  or  salt  water. 
pDpt  Try  3-in-One  at  our  expense.  Write  for 
•"^^    liberal  free  sample  and  booklet.     3-IN-ONE 

OIL  COMPANY,    18  Broadway,    New  York 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Desi;;ns  mid  Kstiinntes  Fiiriiislieil 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 

Save  %o  of  Your 

Tire  Repair  Expense 

For  five  cents  you.  yourself,  can  permanently  repair 
am/ puncture — easier,  quicker,  and  better  than  by  vul- 
canizing. Even  the  worst  blowout — in  tube  op  casing- 
can  be  quickly  repaired  with  just  your  two  hands  and 


U.S.Patent  Office 

It  makes  a  permanent  repair  as  tough  and  elastic  as 
the  tire  itaelt  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  vulcanizing.  Use 
it  an.vwhere— in  the  shop  or  on  the  road.  Only  15 
minutes  to  repair  a  puncture,  an  hour  for  a  blowout. 
Besides  saving  ninp-tenthsof  your  tire  repair  expense 
you  can  double  the  life  of  your  casings  by  promptly  re- 
pairing cuts  and  sand  pockets  with  Tire-Doh.  Prove 
it  to  your  satisfaction  at  our  risk.  We  refund  your 
money  upon  request.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Tire-Doh 
Outfit  <odai/— price,  $2.  Or  send  us  $2  and  get  one  ex- 
press prepaid.  You  run  no  risk.  Money  back  if  you 
ask  it.  Order  Tire-Doh  now  and  save  money. 

Atlas  Auto  Supply  Co.,   63  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


vinced,  that  altho  volume  only  is  considered, 
it  is  advantageous  to  build  with  a  long  stroke! 
"  The  starting  and  finishing-point  and  about 
one-half  of  the  course  are  the  same  as  for  the 
last. two  voiturette  races.  But  in  view  of  the 
larger  number  of  entries  promised  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  some  changes  to  eliminate 
the  narrower  roads,  lo  avoid  the  town  of 
Desvres  a  cut  is  being  made  by  widening  and 
macadamizing  a  forest  road.  The  course 
comprizes  two  absolute  straightaways  over 
six  miles  in  length,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  very 
hilly,  winding  road,  and  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  combinations  that  could  be  found, 
for  it  allows  unlimited  speed  and  at  the  same 
time  tests  cars  and  drivers  on  the  hills  and 
bends. " ' 

THE  COST  OF  KEEPING    A  CAR 

An  anonymous  writer  contributes  to  The 
Automobile  an  itemized  accoimt  of  the 
cost  of  keeping  his  car  for  a  period  of  three 
and  one-half  years,  in  which  is  embraced 
what  he  calls  "four  full-driving  seasons." 
He  was  about  to  exchange  his  car  for  a  new 
one,  and  hence  these  figures  are  given  to  show 
how  much  his  motoring  cost  him  in  the  four 
seasons.  He  gives  a  preliminary  reminder 
that,  in  any  estimate  of  this  kind,  much  de- 
pends on  the  sort  of  car  one  has  used,  that  is, 
whether  a  large,  medimn,  or  small  car,  and 
whether  or  not  a  chauffeur  Avas  employed. 
In  his  own  case,  he  used  a  five-passenger, 
four-cylinder,  thirty-five-horse-power  touring- 
car,  weighing,  with  equipment  and  five  pas- 
sengers, about  3,700  pounds.  The  car  cost 
$2,600,  and  the  writer  was  his  own  chauffeur, 
being  "a  mechanically  inclined  person."  He 
derived  much  of  his  pleasure  from  the  fact 
that  he  handled  the  wheel  himself.  The  mile- 
age for  the  four  years  amounted  to  15,200,  or 
an  average  of  3,800  miles  per  season,  which 
is  "  a  little  more  than  the  experts  figure  as  the 
average  car's  yearly  mileage."  He  owned 
this  car  continually  for  189  weeks,  and  finds 
that  the  average  expense  per  week,  including 
everything,  was  about  .$21.50.  In  that  time 
he  used  three  complete  sets  of  tires,  including 
the  set  which  came  with  the  car,  which 
means  that  each  set  was  good  for  about  5,000 
miles.  He  also  purchased  six  inner  tubes. 
The  expense  for  tires  was  very  materially 
reduced  by  the  use  of  an  electric  vulcanizer. 
He  itemizes  as  follows: 

Tires,  new  and  repairs    S4S9 

Gasoline,  1,623  gallon.s 237 

Cylinder  oil  and  grease 43 

Sundries — shorli-ab.sorbers,  vulcanizer,  tire 

irons,  etc 133 

Two  overhaulings,  including  varnishing, 
utiisparker,  new  carbureter,  etc.,  also  in- 
cidental garage  expense  475 

Total  operating  expense $  1,379 

These  figures  represent  the  total  operating 

expenses  for  the  four  seasons.     Other  items 

were  the  following: 

Insurance,  liability  only .'5231 

Inlerest  on  .$2,600,  3  yrs.  7  mos.  at  5%    .  .  465 

Interest  on  .$500,  cost  of  garage   90 

Depreciation,  being  allowed  $600  for  old  car  1,900 

Total  expense,  including  operating  cost  $4,063 

Another  item,  not  mentioned  above,  he 
specifies  as  special  wearing-apparel  for  him- 
self and  his  wife,  their  winter  and  summer 
robes,  etc.,  "which  will  hardly  foot  up  to  less 
than  $500."  ^^'hile  these  are  items  of  cost, 
they  are  "not  strictly  chargeable  to  the  car, 
but  were  necessary,  nevertheless."  He  met 
with  extremely  few  road  troubles  during  the 
four  seasons,  and  attriljutes  this  in  consider- 
able part  to  looking  over  his  own  car  and 
"seeing  that  things  were  right  before  start- 
ing." His  gasoline  consumption  he  places  at 
one  gallon  for  each  nine  and  one-half  miles, 
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"a  fair  result,  considering  that  much  driving 
was  done  in  hilly  countries."  The  cylinder 
oil  averaged  about  one  gallon  for  each  300 
miles. 

MOTORS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

A  writer  in  The.  A  idonujlnlc  discusses  at 
much  length  the  problems  that  have  arisen 
in  department  stores  from  the  use  of  motor, 
trucks  and  wagons.  He  shows  with  what 
success  the  problems  have  in  some  instances 
l)een  solved  and  concludes  the  article  with  a 
scries  of  (juestions  propounded  by  him  to 
one  of  the  most  successful  department  stores, 
and  with  these  gives  the  answers  he  received : 

"  1.  Do  you  use  automobile  delivery  wagons 
at  all?  If  so  to  what  extent?  Ati.s. — Tlie 
delivery  system  includes  thirty-two  electric 
vehicles  and  four  gasoline  freight  automobiles. 
Two  of  the  gasoline  automobiles  are  of  3J-ton 
rating  and  are  used  for  transfer  work,  de- 
livering goods  from  the  store  to  railway  sta- 
tions in  response  to  out-of-town  demand. 
The  remaining  two  gasoline  automobiles  are 
of  1-ton  rating,  and  are  prest  into  the  service 
of  making  the  long-distance  hauls  to  Coney 
Island,  Seagate,  and  other  outlying  districts 
that  are  too  far  away  to  be  reached  by  the 
electric  vehicles.  The  electric  vehicles  are 
used  for  the  intermediate  hauls;  distances 
that  are  too  great  to  be  economically  handled 
by  means  of  horse-drawn  vehicles.  The  short- 
haul  work  is  taken  care  of  by  means  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  comprizing  100  spans  of 
horses  and  vehicles  of  the  light  delivery-wagon 
sort  for  the  most  part. 

"j2.  Do  you  employ  horse-drawn  delivery 
wagons?  If  so  to  what  extent?  Ans. — Elec- 
tric vehicles  make  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
per  day.  Gasoline  trucks  travel  about 
sixty  miles  per  day.  Horse-drawn  vehicles 
average  eleven  miles  per  day. 

"  3.  Do  youkeepjtrack  of  the  cost  of  making 
delivery  of  goods  by  horse-drawn  vehicles? 
Ans. — A  system  is  used  to  direct  the  work, 
and  records  are  kept. 

"4.  If  automobiles  are  limited  to  long-haul 
work  by  you,  state  why?  Ans. — Have  not 
seen  fit  to  use  gasoline  automobiles  in  short- 
haul  work. 

"5.  Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  your  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  are  not  suited  to  long-haul 
work?  Ans. — Owing  to  the  lack  of  ability  of 
horse-drawn  vehicles  under  conditions  of  long 
hauls  a  system  as  follows  has  been  put  into 
force:  Deliveries  are  made  by  means  of  gas- 
oline automobiles  to  certain  centers  as  Wood- 
lawn,  Portchester,  Newark,  Hackensack, 
Coney  Island,  Seagate,  and  such  other  centers 
around  New  York  City.  Horse-drawn  vehicles, 
which  are  stabled  at  these  centers,  are  prest 
into  service  in  the  local  delivery  work. 

"  6.  What  is  the  speed  at  which  you  run 
your  automobiles?  Ans. — Gasoline  auto- 
mobiles, as  used,  have  a  speed  of  about  fifteen 
miles  per  hour.  Electric  vehicles,  as  used, 
are  designed  to  run  at  about  ten  to  twelve 


40  cups 


THE  SALADA  TEA  CO. 

198  West  Broadway 
New  Tork. 


The  Business  Man's 
Ideal  Lunch 


Brain  workers  know  that  a  hearty  lunch  ^lessens  one's  powers, 
hours  one  is  not  at  his  best. 


For  a  couple  of 


And  we  all  know  why.  The  blood  is  drawn  to  the  stomach  to  supply  digestive  fluid. 
One's  energy  is  consumed  in  digestion. 

The  ideal  solution  is  Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice,  served  in  a  bowl  of  milk.  Here 
are  whole-grain  foods  with  all  the  food  granules  literally  blasted  to  pieces.  By  no  other 
process  are  cereal  foods  made  even  half  so  digestible. 

And  men  like  them.  For  months  we  conducted  n  lunch  room  in  the  heart  of  New 
York  City  to  find  out  men's  tastes  in  cereals.  With  all  the  ready-cooked  cereals. to  choose 
from,  four  out  of  five  chose  Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice. 

Between-Meal  Foods 
Bedtime  Foods 

For  the  same  reason  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  ideal  for  children.  Not  only 
at  mealtime,  but  between  meals.    One  can  eat  at  any  hour  foods  which  don't  tax  the 

stomach. 

And  children  delight  in  them.  The  grains  are  like  nuts— so  much  like  nuts  that 
countless  children  use  them  in  candy  making. 

Many  able  physicians,  when  the  stomach  needs  rest,  are  advising  Puffed  Wheat 
and  Puffed  Rice.  When  ease  of  digestion  is  of  any  importance,  the  best  possible 
foods  are  these  crisp,  puffed  grains. 

Puffed  Wheat,  10c      ^"'" 

'  in 

Extreme 
West 


Puffed  Rice,  15c 


These  foods  are  prepared  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process,  by  which  all  the  food  granules 
are  exploded  by  steam.  The  raw  grains  are  sealed  up  in  great  steel  guns.  Then  the 
guns  are  revolved  for  si.xty  minutes  in  a  heat  of  550  degrees.  Thus  the  moisture  in  the 
grain  is  turned  to  steam  and  brought  to  tremendous  pressure. 

.Suddenly  the  guns  are  unsealed  and  the  steam  explodes.  The  grains  are  puffed  to 
eight  times  normal  size — made  four  times  as  porous  as  bread.  Ever>-  food  granule  i^ 
blasted  to  pieces,  so  the  digestive  juices  can  instantly  act.  Vet  the  coats  of  the  grain 
are  unbroken. 

The  result  is  these  delicious,  digestible  grains— porous,  crisp,  nut-like  and  brown. 

Serving  With  Fruit 

One  capital  way  to  serve  these  puffed  grains  is  to  mix  them  with  sliced  bananas  or 
berries.    The  blended  flavors  make  an  enticing  dish. 

The  common  way  is  to  serve  with  cream  or  milk,  like  any  breakfast  cereal.  Or 
serve  them  in  milk,  like  crackers  or  bread.  People  are  now  eating  18.000,000 
dishes  a  month.     Isn't  it  your  turn  to  begin  ? 

Made  only  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Company 
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Kelly-Springfield 

Automobile  Tires 


There  can  be  no  substitute 
for  quality  in  an  automo- 
bile tire,  any  more  than 
there  can  be  a  substitute 
for  I^now  ledge  of  road  re- 
quirements and  how  to 
meet  them.  Under  the 
name,  Kelly-Springfield, 
knowledge  and  quality 
combine  to  make  a  tire  as 
perfect  as  a  motor  car  tire 
can  be  made. 

On  my  40  h.  p.  Locomobile,  I  have 
driven  a  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  over 
1  2,000  miles,  and  I  know  these  tires 
give  a  greater  mileage  than  any 
other  make  I  have  tried. 

I.  H.  DOWNES.  of  Carter  Garage  Co.. 

New  York  City. 

Specify  Kell'S-Springfield  Tires  on 
your  automobile.  They  cost  no  more 
than  an^  first-class  tire  and  are  better 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co. 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES : 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 

St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles  and  Akron,  Ohio 


PUT  THIS  ON  MYCARWniLEIWAIT 


HERE'S  ANOTHER  MOTORIST 

who  has  found  out  that 

JERICHO 

Is  the  Perfect  Motor  Car  Signal 
that  "Warns  Without  Offense" 

Note   the   eagerness   with  which  he  approaches 

the  repair  man. 
Note  the  look  of  satisfaction  on  his  face. 

They  all  look  that  way,  once  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this  most  effi- 
cient of  Motor  Car  Signals. 

Best  of  all — that  expression  lingers — because 
the  merits  of  JERICHO  are  lasting. 

The  price  :  $7  to  $10,  according  to  size  re- 
quired. 

The  place  :     Of  any  accessory  dealer  or  direct. 

The    Randall-Faichney   Company 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 
Send   for    illustrated   booklet     IS    on    Acces- 
sories you  need  for  your  car 


1  ne  best  is  aa  p 

Checkerboard  Mark  V^  I  l» 

Refined  from  Pennsylvania  Crude  Oil. 

Always   the   same — every   gallon    and   every 

drop. 

Will  not  carbonize  if  properly  used. 

Free  of  free  carbon — filtered  just  enough. 

Perfect    lubricating  body — not    excessively 

filtered. 

Holds  its  body  always  under  high  or  normal 

temperatures. 

Don't  merely  ask  for  "good  oil"— say  Panhard. 

Sold  ill  "  Clieckor  Bo:ii*d"  Cans  or  in  Riilk  at  your  dcnlor's. 

Send  yoiu-  dcnloi  's  iianio  and  1*11  mall  FREE  lur  book 

'•  MOTOK    LUBRICATION." 

George  A.  Haws,  68  Pine  St.,  New  York 

Tft  n^alArc  ^  special  co-operative 
1  O  UeaierS  plan.      write  for  it. 


miles  per  hour.  Horse-drawn  vehicles  make 
about  three  and  one-half  miles  per  hour. 

"  7.  What  kind  of  automobiles  do  you  run? 
Ans. — Electric  vehicles  are  fitted  with  both 
lead-lead  and  nickel-iron  batteries.  Four 
makes  of  electric  vehicles  are  in  service  here. 

"  8 .  How  many  trips  per  day  do  you  get  out 
of  your  automobiles?  Ans. — Long  hauls, 
using  gasoline  automobiles,  generally  one 
trip  per  day;  two  trips  on  Saturday  and  dur- 
ing special  occasions.  Intermediate  hauls, 
using  electric  vehicles,  two  trips  per  day, 
and  on  special  occasions  three  trips  per  day. 
Horse-drawn  vehicles  for  the  local  deliveries 
up  to  the  limit  of  ability. 

"  9.  What  is  the  average  mileage  per  trip  and 
per  day?  Ans. — Gasoline  automobiles  make 
sixty  miles  per  day.  Electric  vehicles  make 
thirty  to  forty  miles  per  day,  and  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  average  eleven  miles  per  day. 

"10.  What  is  the  number  of  trips  that  you 
realize  per  day  with  horses?  Ans. — ^There 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  making  a  comparison 
of  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
respective  makes  of  vehicles. 

"11.  How  do  you  keep  track  of  the  services 
that  you  realize  from  horses?  A7is. — A  sys- 
tem of  'logs'  is  employed  in  the  accounting 
department,  by  means  of  which  each  vehicle, 
by  number,  is  reached  from  day  to  day.  Mile- 
age, trips,  accidents,  etc.,  are  noted.  A  record 
of  all  costs  is  kept.  Extraordinary  exoenses, 
as  results  of  accidents,  are  kept  separately. 

Besides  these  replies,  the  same  department 
store  gave  to  the  writer  of  the  article  a 
statement  of  the  cost  of  operating  wagons 
and  trucks  of  different  types,  as  follows: 

RECORD    OF    A3i-T0N     GASOLINE    TRUCK 

Cost  of  maintenance $2,486;97 

Mileage  covered  from  April  10,  1910,  to 

January  1,  1911 14,220 

Per  ton  mile 4.99 

ELECTRIC    DELIVERY  WAGONS  EQUIPPED 
WITH    LEAD    BATTERIES 


Cost  of  maintenance  for  14  vehicles  .  . 

Mileage  covered 

Per  mile    


$12,445.29 

112,089 

11.13 

ELECTRIC  DELIVERY  WAGONS  EQUIPPED. 
WITH    NICKEL-IRON    BATTERIES 

Cost  of  maintenance  for  18  vehicles  .  .  .   $15,463.78 

Mileage  covered '. 162,856 

Per  mile    , 9.49 


SUMMARY   OF   COSTS   OF    DELIVERY   BY 
MEANS    OF    ELECTRIC    VEHICLES 

Cost    of    maintenance   for   32   electric 

vehicles $27,909.07 

Total  mileage  made    274,945 

Per  mile   10.15 


DEALING  IN   SECOND-HAND  CARS 

A  symposium  of  trade  reports  from  trade 
centers  throughout  the  country  is  printed  by 
Motor  Age,  which  deduces  from  them,  among 
other  things,  that,  from  "every  city  comes 
the  wail  of  second-hand  trouble."  Dealers 
thoroughly  agree  that  this  is  "the  biggest 
problem  they  have  to  contend  with."  Trade 
associations  in  some  cities  have  wrestled  with 
the  problem  with  good  results,  altho  "there 
is  scarcely  a  case  on  record  where  the  second- 
hand industry  is  in  that  healthy  condition  it 
should  be."    The  writer  says: 

"  It  is  the  dealers  themselves  who  made  the 
second-hand  situation  what"  it  is  and  it  is 
these  same  dealers  who  are  to-day  paying  the 
penalty  of  their  folly.  Three  years  ago  when 
the  second-hand  situation  was  beginning  to 
exhibit  itself  the  dealers  in  some  sections  tried 
to  solve  the  problem,  but  without  success, 
and  it  is  questionable  if  any  organization  of 
dealers  ever  will  be  able  to  satisfactorily 
wrestle  with  the  problem. 

"In  some  cities  the  dealers  have  organized 
and  have  among  themselves  agreed  upon  a 
valuation  for  different  makes  of  second-hand 
cars.  To  explain:  It  was  agreed  that  a  Smith 
car,  1909  model,  should  be  valued  at  $1,700; 
that    a  Smith  car,   1908    model,  should    be 
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valued  at  $1,000;  that  a  1909  Jonos  car 
should  be  valued  at  not  over  $700;  that  a 
1908  Brown  car  should  he  valued  at  not  over 
$500.  In  the  same  way  this  valuation  scheme 
applied  to  all  the  different  makes  of  cars  in 
the  country.  The  dealers  agreed  not  to  allow 
more  on  a  trade  than  the  figures  agreed  upon, 
but  they  could  make  the  deal  at  as  much 
under  these  figures  as  desirable.  It  was  gen- 
erally expected  that  such  a  situation  would 
work  satisfactorily,  but  where  it  is  in  use  there 
seems  to  be  about  as  much  trouble  as  where 
it  has  not  been  installed.  The  trouble  is  due 
to  dealers  not  standing  by  the  agreement  and 
allowing  more  for  the  second-hand  car  than 
the;  schedule  calls  for.  So  long  as  dealers  can 
not  be  bound  to  stand  by  agreements,  just  so 
long  will  a  schedule  of  this  nature  be  without 
the  desired  effect." 

The  writer  remarks  further  that  this  prob- 
lem is  one  which,  to  a  large  extent,  each  dealer 
must  handle  for  himself.  Inevitably  it  will  be 
handled  in  different  ways,  one  dealer  succeed- 
ing with  second-hand  cars  while  another  fails 
and  may  go  into  bankruptcy  because  of  it. 
One  important  point  is  for  a  dealer  to  organize 
a  force  of  salesmen  especially  competent  to 
work  off  second-hand  cars.  This  force 
"should  be  as  big  as  his  force  for  selling 
new  cars."  A  different  kind  of  argument  is 
needed.  Rarely  does  it  happen  that  a 
salesman,  successful  with  new  cars,  succeeds 
with  second-hand  ones.  The  salesman 
handling  new  cars  deals  with  men  who  have 
already  owned  cars,  or  who  are  capable  of 
buying  new  ones,  while  the  salesman  with 
second-hand  cars  deals  with  buyers  looking 
for  standard  cars  at  low  prices.  Among  the 
reasons  cited  by  the  writer  for  losses  in  second- 
hand dealings  is  that  "dealers  have  failed  to 
keep  track  of  what  a  second-hand  car  really 
costs  them": 

"A  dealer  allows  $1,000  in  trade  for  a 
second-hand  car.  He  puts  this  car  in  his 
repair  shop  and  entirely  overhauls  it,  putting 
in  new  bearings  in  places,  adjusting  all  of  the 
parts,  adding  a  new  magneto,  painting  the 
body,  and  in  some  cases  putting  on  better 
tires.  If  the  dealer  does  not  keep  track  of 
every  cent  of  money  required  for  labor  on 
this  car  and  every  cent  required  for  putting 
it  into  selling  shape,  he  is  not  operating  along 
the  proper  lines.  He  should  know  all  of  these 
facts,  and  more,  he  should  understand  that 
after  he  sells  the  second-hand  car  he  is  going 
to  be  at  some  expense  making  the  little  re- 
pairs upon  it,  so  that  when  he  has  sold  it  he  is 
not  even  then  ready  to  know  what  the  exact 
cost  of  the  second-hand  car  to  him  has  been. 
Every  dealer  should  put  in  a  system  of  cost  on 
second-hand  cars,  and  only  then  will  he  know 
the  facts  and  be  able  to  profit  by  the  informa- 
tion thus  gained. 

"The  real  ability  of  any  dealer  to  handle 
second-hand  cars  is  known  only  by  himself, 
and  often  he  does  not  know  it.  You  can  not 
appoint  any  officer  or  delegate  any  organiza- 
tion that  would  know  whether  a  dealer  could 
make  a  success  of  second-hand  cars  or  not. 
Only  those  dealers  will  make  money  on  the 
second-hand  business  who  study  the  situa- 
tion and  give  it  as  much  attention  as  the 
selling  of  new  cars.  Up  to  the  present  many 
dealers  have  not  devoted  their  efforts  along 
the  proper  lines.  Ihey  must  study  the 
second-hand  problem;  they  must  study  the 
people  to  whom  they  expect  to  sell,  and  they 
must  use  their  best  judgments  in  selecting 
salesmen,  salesmen,  perhaps,  whom  they 
could  not  consider  satisfactory  for  new  cars, 
but  who  may  be  the  most  brilliant  successes 
in  turning  over  second-hand  products.  It  is 
by  making  a  study  of  these  men  that  the  wide- 
awake dealer  can  arrange  his  forces  so  as  to  get 
the  best  results. 

"But  despite  the  fact  that  a  dealer  may 
have  the  best  organization  for  selling  second- 


Preseri/es  Roads 
^   Pre i/e fits  Dust-, 


Hazel  Avenue,  Buena  Farlc,  Chicago,  111.,  constructed  with  Tarvia  X. 

Adding  to  the  Life  of  Macadam 


Ordinary  macadam  belongs  to  the  past. 
It  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  modern  automobile  traffic. 

It  must  be  discarded  or  tarviated. 

A  tarviated  road  costs  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  macadam, "_but  lasts  so 
much  longer  that  the  addition  of  the 
Tarvia  is  more  than  paid  for  in  the  re- 
duction of  maintenance. 

Tarvia  makes  a  firm  elastic  matrix 
around  tlie  stone,  filling  all  voids,  ex- 
cluding water,  and  resisting  pulverization 
of  the  surface. 

For  an  old  road  that  cannot  be  rebuilt 
or  resurfaced,  the  "sprinkling"  or  "sur- 
face" treatment  known  as  "  Tarvia  B  " 
treatment  is  highly  effective.  One  treat- 
ment will  give  excellent  results  for  a 
season,  or  even  longer,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  traffic.  This  treatment  is 
quite  inexpensive. 

Tarvia  gets  at  the  original  causes  of 
road    waste    and    disintegration.      Oils 


and  other  devices  simply  make  the 
dust  too  heavy  to  rise.  They  have 
little  or  no  bonding  or  preservative 
properties. 

Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades  : — 

Tarvia  X,  for  road  construction. 

Tarvia  A,  for  use  in  surfacing  old 
roads  and  keeping  them  dustless. 

Tarvia  B,  for  dust  suppression  on  old 
roads. 

Road  Engineers,  road  authorities, 
automobile  owners  and  residents  along 
macadam  roads  are  invited  to  send  for 

our  booklet. 

Address  nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTITIING  CO. 


New  York 
Pbiladelpbia 
St.  Louis 
Pittsburg 
Kansas  City 
New  Orleans 


Cbicago 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis 

Seattle 


<5^ 


London,  Eng. 


For  Rapid  Adding  and  Figuring 


The  Comptometer  is  to  the  bookkeeper,  bill  clerk  or  accountant  what 
the  typewriter  is  to  the  correspondent— an  economic  necessity. 

Time  spent  on  fi^ire  work  that  a  machine  will  do  quicker,  easier 
and  more  accurately  is  needless  waste  of  mental  energy. 

The  Comptometer  not  only  saves  time,  but  prevents  many  costly 
errors. 

With  very  little  practice  anyone  can  add  more  columns,  cross  foot- 
ings, scattered  items  in  an  hour  than  could  possibly  be  added  in  two  hours  by  any  other  means. 

That's  enough  to  commend  xi—l'ut  it  does  more. 

Being  exclusively  key-driven -no  lever  to  pull— it  makes  swift  work  of  extending  and  checking  bills,  in\-en- 
tories— handles  fractions  and  chain  discounts  as  easily  as  whole  numbers;  prorates  costs,  figures  percentages,etc. 


Atkins-McGee  Supply  Co.,  Den- 
ver, Col.,  says:  "  i8  months'  use 
of  the  Comptometer  has  saved  us 
at  least  $500.00." 


DINIDES 


Write  for  descriptive  booklet:  or 
let  us  send  you  a  Comptometer  on 
free  trial,  prepaid  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

FELT  &  TARR.AXT  MFG.  CO. 
1731  N.  Paulina  Slntt.  Chicago,  IlL 
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Did    You     Think    what 
Some   Men   Said? 

Many  friends  and  customers 
in  the  past  have  either  spoken 
or  written  to  me  in  language 
something  Hke  this: 

"  Your  method  of  sellii.-g 
cigars  strikes  me  as  being  the 
fairest  possible ;  the  tobacco 
you  use  and  the  workmanship 
you  employ  are  good,  but  I 
prefer  a  thicker  cigar.  Why 
don't  you  put  the  same  quality 
into  a  cigar  a  little  shorter  and 
fatter  than  your  Panatela  ?  " 

It  struck  me  that  perhaps  I 
■was  oyerlooking  the  men  who 
like  a  fuller,  richer  flavor,  so 
last  October  I  put  out  a  new 
i,\  inch  cigar  —  the  Shivers' 
Club  Special. 

In  the  good  old  words  of  the 
country  editor,  the  Club  Special 
"filled  a  long  felt  want."  I 
have  sold  nearly  haH-a-million 
of  them  already  —  and  the 
demand  has  just  started. 

In  everything  except  shape 
the  Club  Special  is  the  same  as 
my  famous  Panatela  —  real, 
Cuban  grown  Havana  filler  and 
genuine  Sumatra  wrapper,hand 
made  by  expert  men  cigar- 
makers  in  the  cleanest  of  cigar 
factories.  The  same  selling  off  er 
applies  to  the  Club  Special, 
too.     Here  it  is. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers'  Club 
Special  Cigiirs  to  a  reader  of  the 
Literary  Digest,  express  prepaid.  • 
He  may  smoke  ten  of  these  cigars 
and  return  the  remaining  forty  at 
my  expense,  if  he  is  not  pleased 
with  them:  if  he  is  pleased  with 
them,  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees 
to  remit  the  price,  $2.50,  within 
ten  days.  (This  applies  as  well  to 
.,y  Panatela  Cigar.) 

In  ordering  please  state  whether  you  prefer 
mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars,  and  use  business 
stationery  or  give  reference.  I  would  especially 
like  all  my  old  customers  to  try  the  Club  Special. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Insurance  can  not  replace  everything. 
Money  is  no  substitute  for  priceless  papers  and 
family  valuables.  Make  them  secure  by  keep- 
ing them  in 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

It  is  fire-proof  and  thief- 
proof.  Made  of  steel  and 
fire-resistihg  materials 
throughout.    Fitted  with 
combination     lock. 
Holds  four  times   as 
much  as  a  safe  the  same 
size.  Interior  adjustable 
to  suit  any  office  filing 
system  or  any  home  re- 
quirements.    All  sizes 
for  all  needs  from  $\?,.-jt,  up,  F.  O.  B.  Factory, 
Marietta,  O.     Delivered  prices  on  request. 
Sold  by  dealers.      Write  for  Booklet  L.  2 
THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 
Sales  Dept..       99  Perin  Bldg..       Cincinnati 


hand  cars  he  can  never  make  a  success  of  it 
if  he  allows  too  much  on  the  second-hand 
car  when  he  takes  it  on  trade  for  the  new  car 
he  has  sold.  The  dealer  must  not  allow  too 
much  for  the  old  car.  It  is  better  for  him  to 
lose  a  sale  than  lose  money  by  taking  in  a 
second-hand  car.  If  the  dealer  wishes  to  give 
the  buyer  a  big  slice  of  his  legitimate  profit 
then  he  cannot  hope  to  be  a  permanent  factor. 
He  had  better  go  into  wholesale  charities. 
The  dealer  who  will  allow  $1,000  for  a  second- 
hand car  that  cost  $800  a  year  ago  must  pay 
the  penalty  himself.  If  he  has  not  common 
judgment  then  he  is  not  fit  for  the  motor-car 
or  any  other  business.  He  should  recognize 
his  proper  level  and  get  into  an  industry  that 
he  is  big  enough  to  work  in." 

Among  the  contributions  to  Motor  Age's 
symposium  is  a  letter  from  Indianapolis,  in 
which  is  given  a  speech,  made  at  a  banquet 
in  that  city  by  C.  C.  Hanch,  who  declared 
that  the  second-hand  problem  was  not  a 
problem  at  all  but  "a  condition,"  of  which 
ninety-nine  per  cent.  "  had  been  created 
by  motor-car  dealers  themselves."  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Hanch  said: 

"A  certain  dealer  recently  allowed  a  cus- 
tomer $1,500 'in  trade  for  a  1907  model  of  a 
certain  car,  which  cost  the  user  $1,600  in  the 
first  instance.  The  condition  has  largely 
grown  out  of  the  erroneous  theory  that  tra- 
ding a  new  car  for  a  second-hand  one,  and  ob- 
taining a  few  dollars  to  boot,  is  making  a  sale. 
By  the  widest  possible  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, such  a  transaction  cou  d  not  be  classed 
within  the  category  of  salesmanship.  Any- 
body' can  give  away  goods. 

"Dealers  who  engage  in  such  transaction- 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the  motors 
car  business  gets  down  to  a  real  competitive 
basis,  find  themselves  in  a  different  class  and 
commanding  a  different  consideration  from 
what  tlicy  now  enjoy.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  the  scale  will  be  lower  down.  Some 
motor-car  dealers  think  they  are  now  ex- 
periencing competition.  Dealers,  as  yet,  have 
not  learned  what  the  word  competition  means, 
and  in  the  final  round-up,  when  the  law  of  tiie 
survival  of  the  fittest  will  prevail,  those  who 
do  not  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  lines 
will  find  themselves  in  the  laudable  under- 
taking of  trying  to  trade  an  aeroplane  for  a 
wheelbarrow. 

"One  of  the  fundamental  troubles  is  that 
some  persons  connected  with  the  motor-car 
intlustry  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturer,  the  dealer  and 
the  user  are  all  common.  Any  practise  which 
conserves  the  interest  of  one  party  to  the  det- 
riment of  either  of  the  others  will  result,  in 
the  end,  in  conditions  unfavorable  to  all 
parties.  A  bargain  that  is  not  good  for  the 
maker,  the  dealer,  and  the  user  is  a  bad  bargain 
for  all  parties  concerned,  including  the  party 
who  gets  all  of  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

"I  wish  to  state  a  few  facts  that  are  of 
interest:  First:  It  is  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  dealer  and  maker  to  persuade  a  cus- 
tomer to  sell  a  used  car  before  he  has  had 
proper  and  reasonable  service  out  of  the  same. 
Second:  Trading  a  new  car  for  a  second-hand 
car,  with  a  difference  to  boot,  either  large  or 
small,  in  no  case  creates  or  makes  a  sale  of  a 
new  car.  In  result  it  simply  places  a  new  car 
where  a  sale  had  formerly  been  created,  and 
compels  the  dealer  to  create  a  market  for 
the  second-hand  car,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
moving  of  the  two  cars  involves  more  labor 
than  it  would  require  to  find  a  market  for,  and 
sell,  one  new  car,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
profit  on  the  trading  transaction,  in  about 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  less  than  the  profit  of 
making  an  initial  sale. 

"  Third :  Selling  second-hand  cars,  in  about 
seven  cases  out  of  ten,  creates  dissatisfied 
customers.  Why?  The  purchaser  of  a 
second-hand  car,  in  about  four  cases  out  of 
five,  is  misled,  either  unintentionally  or  in- 
tentionally, in  regard  to  the  condition  of  his 
purchase.      His  mind  is  poisoned  against  the 
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TORREY 
Honing   Strop 

The  Wonderful  Discovery  of 
The  World's  Greatest  Strop  Makers 

You've  heard  of  Torrey  strops  ever  since 
you  were  a  "little  shaver." 

You  know  the  name  has  always  been  con- 
nected with  the  best — the  one  strop  that  could 
be  depended  upon  to  keep  a  razor  in  condition. 

Well,  now,  after  half  a  century  of  experience, 
we  have  produced  a  strop  that  is  infinitely 
superior  to  any  that  has  ever  been  placed  on 
the  market  before. 

This  strop— the  new  Torrey  Honing  Strop — 
was  made  possible  by  the  discovery  of  a  won- 
derful, new  sharpening  preparation  made  by 
the  head  of  our  firm  after  much  experimenting. 

The  sharpening  side  of  the  new  Torrey  Honing 
Strop  is  surfaced  with  this  preparation.  It  will 
never  need  renewing — with  ordinary  care  it  will 
last  as  long  as  a  man  needs  a  razor.  The  fin- 
ishing side  of  this  strop  is  made  of  specially 
prepared  and  treated  leather.  It  is  ready  for 
instant  use,  requires  no  breaking  in. 

In  the  use  of  this  strop  you  will  find  the 
secret  of  shaving  comfort.  You'll  be  able  to 
shave  every  day,  smooth  and  close,  without  the 
slightest  smarting  of  the  skin. 

We  want  good,  live  dealers  in  every  town  to 
supply  the  demand  for  this  wonderful  strop. 
If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  write  to  us  direct. 
Prices  50c,  75c,  Si.oo,  Sr.50,  S2.ooand  S2.50. 

Get  a  Torrey  Razor 
— the      Best      Made 

J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO. 

Dept.    C.  Worcester,  Mass. 


"Makers  of  Sorrow 
and  Makers  of  Joy" 

By    DORA    MELEGARI 

Authorized  Translation 

' '  The  day  will  come  when  every  sincerely 
good  human  being  will  be  as  careful  not  to  be  a 
maker  of  sorrow  as  not  to  commit  deeds  that 
are  dishonest  and  cruel.  Happiness  or  unhappi- 
ness  resides  in  one's  own  heart,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  he 
derives  from  the  richness  or  poverty  of  his 
inner  life  and  communi-on  with  the  divine, 
but  because  he  learns  to  feel  and  enjoy  the 
warmth  and  brightness  radiated  by  human 
sympathy . " —  T/ie  Author. 

12ino.     Cloth.     $1.25  nef;  postpaid,  $1.32 
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motor-car  industry  in  general,  and  against 
the  dealer  and  the  second-hand  dealer  in 
particular. 

"P^ourth:  Trading  new  cars  for  second- 
hand cars  docs  not  appreciably  increase 
the  number  of  cars  used.  New  cars  are 
now  made  adapted  to  the  pocket-book  of 
any  second-hand  buyer. 

"Fifth:  If  dealers  did  not  make  improvi- 
dent offers  for  second-hand  cars,  owners 
would  either  sell  such  cars  on  their  own  ac- 
count, keep  them  for  emergency  use,  or  con- 
tinue to  use  them  regularly.  In  either  of  two 
events,  the  market  for  a  new  car  would  be  left 
open,  where,  otherwise,  a  second-hand  car 
would  have  to  be  sold. 


PROGRESS   WITH   MOTOR-SLEDS 

During  the  past  winter  what  are  called 
"gigantic  strides"  have  been  made  in  the 
development  of  the  motor-sled,  or  what  is 
more  technically  known  as  the  windsled, 
dependent  on  motor  power  for  propulsion. 
It  is  predicted  by  Motor  Age  that  the  dreamers 
of  past  years,  who  have  said  that  winter 
motoring  would  eventually  be  as  popular  as 
summer  may  yet  realize  their  dreams.  While 
European  makers  have  madt;  better  progress 
than  Americans  with  this  industry,  it  is  re- 
called that  many  years  ago  an  American 
manufacturer  made  a  motor-sled  for  an 
arctic  explorer  and  last  winter  practical 
American  mechanics  "  broiiglit  out  several 
clever  ideas."  These  devices  had  mostly  to 
do  with  a  combination  of  propeller  and  en- 
gine as  borrowed  from  the  aeroplane. 

Machines  of  this  kind  have  been  l)uilt  that 
are  capable  of  better  speed  over  ice  than 
seventy  miles  an  hour.  By  another  winter  it 
is  declared  that  the  speed  on  ice  will  be  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  Motor  ^^e' doubts, 
however,  that  it  will  ever  be  possible  for  a 
motor-sled  to  attain  the  specul  already  i-eachcd 
by  a  motor-car.  Over  the  sand  beach  at 
Daytona,  Fla.,  a  car  has  already  made  132 
miles  an  hour.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  before  long  "  the  old-fashioned  icel)oat, 
that  skimming-dish  which  flees  oyer  the  ice 
faster  than  the  wind,  will  be  thrust  into  the 
background  by  the  more  modern  invention.' 
The  writer  adds: 

"The  wind  is  fast,  but  gasoline  power  is 
faster,|and  in  the  battle  with  old  Boreas  it 
will  be  found  that  the  motor  will  be  far  more 
reliable  than  any  craft  which  has  to  depend 
upon  sails  and  a  gale  of  wind  for  its  power. 
The  motor,  of  course,  can  travel  faster  with 
the  wind  favorable,  but  it  is  by  no  means  de- 
pendent upon  King  Boreas  when  it  comes  to 
navigating  on  the  ice. 

"With  the  improvements  that  are  being 
made  in  the  windsled  it  would  not  seem  a 
wild  prognostication  to  predict  that  l)y  1915 
even  the  motor-car  will  feel  the  efi'ect  of  this 
new  branch  of  the  industry,  if  it  may  be 
called  such.  At  the  present  time  the  motor- 
ing world  has  to  turn  to  Florida  for  its  speed 
excitement,  for  the  southern  l)each  apparently 
offers  the  fastest  surface  of  any  in  the  world. 
Stretch  the  imagination  a  bit  and  look  ahead 
three  years.  Imagine  the  windsled,  motor- 
propelled,  perfected  to  such  an  extent  that 
150  miles  an  hour  is  a  possibility.  Imagine 
one  of  your  real  old-fashioned  winters  ih  New 
York,  with  firm  ice  making  an  ideal  speed- 
way up  the  Hudson. 

k  "  But  it  takes  time  to  develop  these  things 
and  the  inventors  are  just  getting  started. 
At  the  present  time  they  seem  to  be  working 
along  two  or  three  dilT(>rent  lines.  Some — 
principally  foreigners — have  attempted  to 
apply  their  ideas  direct  to  the  motor-car. 
either  by  means  of  sledges  fitted  to  the  wheels, 
or  huge  spurred  wheels  that  will  get  traction 
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We  Make  Only 
Tires  and  Rims 

Specializing  in  these  pro- 
ducts to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  and  adhering  to 
the  Firestone  policy  of 
making   only  the   best 

Explains  Why 

—  this  company  is  steadily  out- 
distancing all  competitors  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth, 

— the  Firestone  demand  comet 
from  the  individual  car  owner, 
the  man  who  measures  tire  value 
by  actual  tire  service  given- — 
instead  of  from  the  price-and- 
quantity  tire  buyer, 

— Firestone  tires  and  rims  give 
you  the  best  service  of  all — the 
highest  example  of  specialized 
tire  and  rim  manufacture. 

Smooth  treads  for  regular  service  ; 
Non-Skids  to  ensure  safely  on 
slippery  streets. 

Firestone  Quick-detachable  De- 
mountable Pirns  fo  carry  your 
spare  tires  inflated,  ready  for  in- 
stant change  in  case  of  tire  trouble. 
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SOLARCLIPSE 

The  Double-Efficiency  Motor  Lamp 


.■>olarclipse  is  the  lamp  with  two 
tields  of  light — long  and  short  rays 
for  country  and  city. 

The  Ions  beams  penetrate  far  into 
the  distance. 

The  short  rays  are  widespread,  al- 
lowing:  the  driver  to  practically  see 
around  corners. 

Vou  may  use  both  at  once,  or  the 
short  rays  alone,  the  change  being 
made  from  the  driver's  seat. 

Such  lamps  are  necessities  on  long 


tours  and  convenient  in  passing 
through  cities  and  towns  where 
searchlight  beams  are  prohibited. 

H  'e  make  Solar  L  amfs  for  all  known 
motor  needs,  iruludinf^  electric  head- 
lights, limousine  lamfs  and  side  and 
tail  lights  ;  combination  gas  and  electric 
headlights,  combination  oil  and  electric 
side  and  tail  lights,  combination  oil 
and  gas  motor  truck  lamfs. 

Write  for  the  book  that  tells  all 
about  them.  .1241 
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It's  not  our  business  to  "create 
■styles." 

It  Is  our  business  to  know  all 
styles,  to  choose  the  best  and  then 
skillfully  cut  our  clothing. 

No  extremes,  no  freaks,  no 
•clothes  that  are  funny  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 

But  always  clothes  for  gentle- 
men and  their  sons — well  cut, 
well  made,  and  moderately  priced. 

Spring  styles  now  at  our  own 
New  York  retail  stores  and  at  one 
progressive  clothier's  in  many 
other  cities. 

Rogers  Peet  &  Company 

New  York  City 
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A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the   whole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation    to    life   and   health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated) 
by  William   H.    Walling,   A.M..  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Uedical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impait  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have, 

All  in  one  volume.     Illnstrated.    $2,00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  777  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa, 


in  the  deepest  of  snows.  Others  have  sub- 
stituted runners  for  the  front  wheels  and  put 
chains  on  the  rear  ones.  Still  others  have 
attempted  to  apply  the  motor  power  by 
means  of  spur  wheels  which  dig  into  the  ice 
or  snow,  the  power  for  which  is  furnished  by 
a  motor-car  engine." 

Henry  Ford  is  declared  to  have  been  the 
pioneer  in  America  in  bringing  out  the  pos- 
sibilities of  motoring  on  ice.  In  a  six- 
cylinder  sled  of  his  own  construction  he  has 
traveled  a  mile  in  thirty-nine  seconds  on  Lake 
St.  Clair,  near  Detroit.  On  this  lake  ice- 
boats are  extremely  popular  and  motor-cars 
have  often  contested  races  with  them.  One 
of  the  latest  windsleds  that  has  attracted 
attention  was  produced  at  Saranac  Lake, 
where  it  traveled  on  ice  having  a  coating  of 
one  and  one-half  inches  of  snow,  at  the  rate 
of  seventy  miles  an  hour.  Lender  right  con- 
ditions the  maker  beheves  he  can  make  100 
miles  an  hour.  Other  items  in  the  Motor  Age 
article  are  as  follows: 

"Count  de  Lesseps  has  built  for  his  own 
use  on  the  frozen  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada 
a  propeller-driven  sled  which  is  reported  to 
have  shoA\Ti  great  speed  and  power  on  the 
level,  snow-covered  stretches  of  ice  in  the 
dominion.  The  sled  is  driven  by  a  four- 
cyhnder  aeroplane  motor  and  the  propeller 
is  geared  by  a  chain  and  sprockets  to  the  end 
of  the  driving-shaft  so  that  it  will  turn  900 
revolutions  a  minute.  The  forward  runners 
are  steered  by  a  wheel  the  same  as  the  front 
wheels  of  a  motor-car,  and  there  is  a  marine 
type  reversing  gear  in  the  transmission  that 
takes  the  place  of  the  usual  change-speed 
gearing  used  in  motor-cars. 

"  Lender  the  center  of  the  body  is  a  unique 
brake  in  the  form  of  a  transverse  rod  in 
which  is  fixt  a  series  of  string  teeth  that  can 
be  bought  do■^^^l  in  contact  ^vith  the  snow  or 
ice  by  means  of  a  lever  and  rods. 

'■  The  Franklin,  Overland,  de  Lesseps  and 
Swain  machines  are  essentially  windsleds 
but  there  are  other  ideas  which  differ  some- 
what in  the  appHcation  in  that  runners  are 
placed  in  front  and  the  rear  wheels  re- 
tained for  power-making  purposes.  One  of 
these  is  the  result  of  the  inventive  ideas  of 
C  H.  Smith  of  Rockford,  111.,  who  placed 
front  runners  on  his  Ford.  This  is  a  con- 
vertible idea,  Mr.  Smith  removing  the  front 
tires  and  substituting  runners  of  channel 
steel  which  are  fastened  on  by  a  bolt  through 
the  valve  hole  of  the  rim.  The  wheel  is 
wedged  both  front  and  rear  to  keep  it  from 
revolving,  and  there  is  a  f-inch  rod  running 
from  the  front  end  of  the  runner  over  the  rim 
and  fastened  to  the  rear  end  of  the  runner 
with  a  nut.     The  rear  wheels  are  chained. 

"In  France  inventors  have  turned  out  a 
de%ace  that  is  intended  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regulation  motor-car — runners 
which  are  attached  to  the  front  wheels  and 
runners  which  are  fastened  to  the  rear  axle, 
the  idea  being  to-  permit  the  car  being  sHd 
along  on  the  snow.  Two  sets  of  tires  are 
fitted  to  the  rear  wheels  and  being  heavily 
chained,  power  is  obtained  in  this  manner. 
The  front  runners  are  pointed  Hke  the.  prow 
of  a  boat  in  order  that  the  rig  may  push  its 
waj-  through  deep  snow  readily.  The  rear 
runners  are  slightly  different  in  construc- 
tion, not  being  called  upon  to  break  the 
going  so  much  as  are  the  front  ones. 

BUILDING  ROADS  FOR  MOTOR-CARS 

Logan  Waller  Page,  the  Federal  Director 
of  Public  Roads,  read,  some  weeks  ago  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Automobile 
Engineers,  a  paper  in  which  he  considered 
the  problems  involved  in  the  construction  of 
roads  for  motor  traflBc.  Conditions  here  are 
different  from  those  which  affect  roads  for 
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horse-drawn  vehicles.  Horse-drawn  traffic 
wears  out  a  road  in  two  ways — by  actual 
wear  of  the  surface  from  impact  and  abra- 
sion by  the  horse's  shoes  and  the  wheel's 
tires,  and  by  disintegration  of  the  road's 
surface.  These  influences,  however,  wear  out 
&  road  "slowly  and  uniformly."  In  a  mac- 
adam road  the  rubber-tired  car  causes  little 
actual  wear  of  the  material  of  which  the  road 
is  built,  but  the  fragments  of  stone  of  which 
the  road  is  built  are  liable  to  be  displaced  by 
the  powerful  shearing  action  of  the  car- 
wheels,  imless  these  fragments  are  firmly 
held  in  place.  This  action  of  the  car  increases 
"with  the  speed  and  the  weight  of  the  load, 
and  is  most  pronounced  on  curves  and  when 
chains  are  used.  A  road  intended  for  hor.se 
traffic  should  have  a  certain  degree  of 
resiliency,  whereas  in  roads  used  by  motor- 
cars resiliency  is  a  minor  consideration  be- 
cause of  the  cushions  which  the  rubber  tires 
provide.  An  automobile  speedway  or  track 
may,  therefore,  be  constructed  of  rigid 
material,  such  as  cement,  concrete,  or  even 
brick.  Such  roads  "are  particularly  well 
adapted  to  withstand  the  shearing  action  of 
machines  driven  at  high  speed."  When  well 
constructed  with  properly  banked  curves, 
they  "should  be  practically  unaffected  by 
automobile  traffic,  lasting  indefinitely."  Mr. 
Page  said  further: 

"Macadam  or  gravel  roads  surfaced  with  a 
good  grade  of  bituminous  binder  may  give 
temporary  satisfaction  for  this  class  of  traffic, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  either  the  bituminous 
surfaced  or  bituminous  constructed  road  will 
eventually  prove  as  economical,  owing  to  the 
necessity  for  more  frequent  treatment  or  re- 
pairs. 

"The  very  factors  that  make  cement 
concrete,  bricks  and  blocks  desirable  ma- 
terials for  the  construction  of  strictly  auto- 
mobile roads  cause  them  to  be  far  from  ideal 
materials  for  the  construction  of  roads  sub- 
jected to  mixt  traffic.  Brick  and  cement 
concrete,  being  non-resilient,  are  hard  upon 
horses  and  make  noisy  roads  under  the  im- 
pact of  iron-shod  hoofs.  Such  roads  are, 
therefore,    undesirable    for    parkways    and 

Eleasure  drives.  Besides  this,  all  types  of 
rick  and  block  pavements  are  at  the  present 
time  far  too  expensive  for  the  average  park 
and  pleasure  drive.  Surface-treated  macadam 
and  gravel  roads  are,  as  a  rule,  well  adapted 
for  the  class  of  traffic  here  encountered, 
providing  a  suitable  binder  is  intelligently 
applied. 

"The  economical  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  type  of  road  which  is  subjected 
to  mixt  automobile  and  heavy  teaming  traffic 
is  probably  the  most  difficult  and  important 
problem  that  to-day  confronts  the  road 
engineer.  As  previously  stated,  this  type 
covers  many  of  our  country  and  suburi)an 
highways.  Frequent  application  of  surface 
binders  under  most  circumstances  can  not  be 
considered  even  if  such  treatment  would 
prove  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  these 
roads  are  not  under  the  constant  supervision 
given  to  park  and  pleasure  drives.  Surface 
application  of  the  heavier  bituminous  binders 
has  not  proved  satisfactory  where  teaming 
traffic  is  heav>',  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
heavily  load(>d  and  comparatively  narrow 
steel-tired  wheels  cut  through  the  bituminous 
mat  in  wet  weather,  and  soon  cause  disinte- 

f ration.  The  action  of  iron-shod  horses' 
oofs  is  also  more  severe  than  on  pleasure 
drives,  owing  to  the  heavier  loads  wliich  are 
hauled  over  the  road.  For  the  preservation 
of  existing  roads  surface  treatment  may  be 
resorted  to,  but  when  the  road  is  sufficiently 
worn  out  to  require  resurfacing  or  when  a 
new  road  is  to  be  constructed,  it  is  far  better 
policy  to  incorporate  a  binder  in  the  road 
during  the  construction  or  reconstruction." 


RUNABOUT  $750 


F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  three  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.     Top.  windshield,  gas  lamps  and 

tank  or  generator,  etc.,  extra. 
All  models  have  4-cyl.,  20  H.  P.  motor,  sliding  gears  and  Bosch  magneto. 
Detachable  doors  for  any  Hupnnobile  Runabout,  $25. 

Touring  car  for  4,  $900;    with  fore-doors, — $25  extra.  Torpedo  Runabout— $850.  Coupe — 
$1 100.     (All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit.) 

Beyond    the    coasts    of   North      Cairo    and   Capetown;    Manila 
America,   European    tastes  and   Honolulu;  Tokio    and 


and  tendencies  dominate  the 
civilized  world. 

Europe  first  perfected  the  auto- 
mobile; and  scores  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  still  go 
to  European  engineers  for 
their  ideas. 

In    spite    of  this,     the     whole 


Shanghai;  New  Zealand  and 
Tasmania;  South  America 
and'the  West  Indies;  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  are  sending 
in  their  orders — Sydney  even 
cabling  not  long  since  for  an 
additional  large  shipment 
of  cars. 

world   is  buying  an  Ameri-     This    is  the    mightiest    tribute 
can  motor  car— the  Hupmc-  the  world  can  pay  to  theHup- 

bile. 


Hundreds  are  being  sold  in 
England.  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  Holland,  receive 
Hupmobiles  by  almost 
every  steamer. 


mobile — whose  sturdiness 
and  worth  even  the  experi- 
enced European  manufactur- 
ers have  not  yet  been  able 
to  duplicate  in  a  car  of  like 
type. 


The  world- touring  Hupmobile,  which  left  Detroit  in  November 
last    on    a    tour    around   the    world,  is  now  in  the   far  East. 

HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,         Desk  65,         DETROIT,  MICH. 
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You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  what 
You  Should 

Weigh 

You  can   be 
Strong — 
Vigorous — 

full  of  Life  and 
Energy 

You  can  be  free  from 
Chronic  Ailments — 

every  organ  of  your  body  strong  as 
nature  intended. 

You   can  have  a  Good    Figure  —  as 

good  as  any  woman. 

You  can  have  a  Clear  Skin. 

I  no  longer  need  to  say  what  "  I  can  do," 
but  what  "I  HAVE  DONE."  I  have 
helped  49,000  of  the  most  cultured,  intelli- 
gent women  of  America  to  arise  to  their  'very 
best — nuhy  not  you  ? 

NO  DRUGS       NO  MEDICINES 

My    pupils   simply     comply    with    Nature's    laws. 
What  My  Pupils  say: 
"  Kvery  one     notices  the 
change   in   my  complexion;  it 
has  lost  that  yellow  color." 

"Just  think  what  you^have 
done  for  me !  Last  year  I 
weighed  216  pounds,  this  year 
146,  and  have  not  gained  an 
ounce  back.  I  am  not  wrinkled 
either.  I  feel  so  young  and 
strong,  no  rheumatism,  or 
sluggish  liver,  and  I  can 
breathe  now.  It  is  surprising 
how  easily  I  did  it.  I  feel  15 
years  younger." 

"Just  think!  Ihaverothad 
a  pill  or  a  cathartic  since  I 
began,  and  I  used  to  take  one 
every  night." 

"  il///  weight  has  increased  30 
pounds.  I  don't  know  what 
indigestion  is  any  more,  and 
my  nerves  are  so  rested !  I 
sleep  like  a  baby." 

"  Miss  Cocroft.  I  have  taken 
i>ff  tny  glasses,  and  my  catarrh 
is  so  much  better.  Isn't  that 
good  ?  " 

"I  feel  as  if  I  could  look 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  face  with  the  feeling  that 
I  am  growing — spiritually, 
[ihysically,  and  mentally. 
Really  I  am  a  stronger,  better 
woman.  I  don't  know  how  to 
tell  you  or  to  thank  you." 

Reports  like  these  come  to  me  every  day.  Do  you 
wonder  I  want  to  help  every  woman  to  vibrant  health 
and  happiness?  Write  me  your  faults  of  health  or 
figure.  Your  correspondence  is  held  in  strict  confidence. 
If  I  cannot  help  you  I  will  tell  you  what  will. 
My  free  book  tells  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly, 
and  contains  other  information  of  vital  interest  to 
women.  Every  woman  is  welcome  to  it.  Write  for  it. 
If  you  do  not  need  mo,  you  may  be  able  to  help  a 
d^ar  friend. 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience,  and  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  51 -K,  624    Michigan    Ave.,  Chicago 


Afiss  Cocroft  is  the  best  authority  in  America  upon 
the  regaining  of  woman's  health  and  figure 
thro  Natural,  Scientific  queans. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

WE  have  in  our  hands  a  little  book  by 
Nora  May  French,  a  sensitive  and 
delicate  girl  who  died  by  her  o^\•n  hand  some 
three  years  ago,  broken  down,  like  Chatter- 
ton  and  Thompson  and  many  another  poet, 
with  extreme  poverty  and  suffering.  Her 
verse  takes  a  tragic  interest  from  her  history 
— particularly  a  sonnet  like  "The  Outer 
Gate,"  written  shortly  before  the  author's 
end. 

Miss  French  moves  in  a  beautiful  world. 
"Nearly  every  line  of  her  poetry,"  says  The 
New  Age  (London),  "achieves  the  aim  of 
poetry,  which  is  beautj'. ' '  In  this  she  is  very 
near  to  the  spirit  of  Keats,  but  her  verse  is 
simple,  clear-eyed,  does  not  tend  to  the  con- 
fused luxuriance  of  the  romanticist. 

Ezra  Pound,  our  Yankee  poet  abroad,  de- 
clares that  "good  art  begins  with  an  escape 
from  dulness."  Miss  French  escapes  from 
dulness  into  the  simplest,  most  moving  hu- 
man poetrj-.  She  does  not  re\'olutionize  any 
field  of  thought;  but  is  reflective,  shy,  and 
patient,  and  accepts  the  world  as  it  is  with  a 
quaint  pagan  submissiveness.  Incidentally 
her  verse  has  a  naive  feminine  charm  that 
lulls  criticism  and  soothes  the  questioning 
spirit  into  acquiescence. 

The  stray  pieces  that  Miss  French  found 
time  to  write  have  been  gathered  by  her  sister 
and  are  presented  in  most  attractive  book 
form  by  the  Strange  Company,  San  Francisco. 

The    Outer    Oate 
By  Nor.v  M.\y  Frexch 

Life  said:  "  Jly  house  is  tliiiie  with  all  its  store; 

Behold,  I  open  shining  waj-.s  to  thee — 

Of  everj'  inner  portal  make  thee  free: 
O  child,  I  may  not  bar  the  outer  door. 
Go  from  me  if  thou  wilt,  to  come  no  more; 

But  all  thy  pain  is  mine,  thy  fiesh  of  me; 

And  must  I  hear  thee,  faint  and  wofully, 
Call  on  me  from  the  darknes.s  and  implore?"- 

Xay,  mother,  for  I  follow  at  thy  will. 

But  oftentimes  tliy  voice  is  sharp  to  hear, 
Thy  trailing  fragrance  heavy  on  the  breath; 
Always  the  outer  hall  is  very  still. 

And  on  my  face  a  pleasant  wind  and  clear 
Blows  straitlj'  from  the  narrow  gate  of  Death. 

From  "The  .Spanish  Girl  " 

By  NoR.\  M.^^Y  French 
IV 

.\cross  Josg's  unending  drone 

(Some  ancient  tale  of  arms  and  doom) 

There  came  a  poignant  sweetness  blown 
From  sleeping  leagues  of  orange  bloom. 

And  lo!  the  steady  candles  blurred 

Like  shining  fishes  in  a  net. 
And  Jose's  kindly  voice  I  heard — 

"But  little  one,  thine  eyes  are  wet." 

He  vowed  the  tale  had  made  me  weep, 
Its  shadowy  wos  in  courtly  speech, 

Nor  knew  they  passed  like  wraiths  of  sleep 
The  heart  a  vagrant  wind  could  reach. 

How  can  I  tell,  whose  fancy  floats 

As  swift  and  passionate  impul.se  veers. 

What  gust  may  sweep  its  roseleaf  boats 
Adown  a  sudden  tide  of  tears? 

VII 

I  tilt  my  hollowed  life  and  look  within: 
The  wine  it  held  has  left  a  purple  trace — 

Behold,  a  stain  where  happiness  had  been. 
If  I  should  shatter  down  this  empty  vase, 

Through  what  abysses  would  my  .soul  be  tossed 
To  meet  its  judge  in  undiscovered  lands? 


Tor  The  Garden 


Grass  Seed  That"Fits*' 

The  Needs  of  Your  Lawn 

Voiir  lawn  is  different  from  your  neighbor's  ; 
you  could  not  get  the  same  results  by  sowing  the 
same  seed  in  both  places.  To  secure  a  lawn  that 
is  really  and  permanently  a  success,  each  of 
you  must  have  seed  adapted  to  your  special 
conditions. 

We  offer  seed  for  exposed  lawns,  shady  places, 
terraces  and  slopes,  golf  links,  etc.  Our  Cata- 
logue tells  you  just  what  kind  to  order;  we 
prepare  special  mixtures  at  reasonable  cost. 

Our  grass  seed  is  cleaned  free  from  foul  weeds 
— nothuig  left  but  fresh,  plump  grass  seed,  which 
often  develops  a  fine  stand  in  6  weeks.  L  sed  in 
New  York  parks  and  famous  Eastern  estates. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  folder,  ^'How  to 
Build  a  Permanent  Lawn." 

Summer  Flower  Seed  Specials 

Your  choice  of  any  of  the  following  flower  seed 
collections  at  special  introductory  price  of  23 
cents — worth  mucli  more  than  that  :— 

6  pkts.  1  variety  each  I — 

Spencer  Xe^v  Sweet  Peas 
or4iiaiit  Flowerlns  JVasturtiiim,  Tall 
or4iiant  Flo^Teriii^  Kasturtiuin,  Dwari 
or  1-4  lb. 

Spencer  Mixed  S«eet  Peas 
or4'i:int   Flowerin;;  IVastiirtiiiiii,  Tall 
or  4iii.-iiit  Floweriiis  AILved  iVastiirtintn,  D^rari 
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Mine  are  true  to  nam«.    Write  for  Free  booklet  which  tella 
all  about  the  l.sO  acres  I  am  growing  for  telephone  poles. 
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LOW  F»RICES  Zn^Le  F1ENCE 

100  other  styles.  Many  cheaper  than  wood — aU  better.  For  Lawns, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer, 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  977  Decatur,  Ind. 


Cheapest   Water  Supply  for  Country  Homes 

The  Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram  will  give  you 
running  water  in  any  part  of  your  home  or 
barn  without   any  operating  cost  whatever. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

pumps  by  water  pressure.  Cheaper  than 
gasoline  engine  orwindmill.  Write  today 
for  catalog   K  and  guaranteed  estimate 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
1  ;n  Nassau  St.,  N.Y.  factort,  Chester,  pa. 


THREE  PRACTICAL  BOOKS  FOR 
GARDEN  LOVERS 

TALKS  ABOUT  THE  SOIL 


Chats  about  the  Soil  in  its  Complex  KeTstlona  to  Wants  and 
Business  A  Book  of  Valuable  Observations  and  Experiments 
fnr  Gardeners,  Students,  Farmers  and  others.     ^- 

TALKS  ABOUT  THE  WEATHER 


The  Weather  and  its  Relation  to  Plants  and  Animals.    Httny 
Useful  Facts  Indispensable  to  the  well-posted  man. 

OUR  USEFUL  PLAi>rrs 


All  who  are  in  any  way  iutorcsted  in  the  Cnltnre  of  Plants  will 
find  this  book  rich  iu  priifital)le  and  pleasurable  material, 
Cbautanqna  Talks  Series  by  Charles  Barnard 
12mn,  cloth.   Vniform  Sti/Ie,  Sold  Separatett/, 
Ti  da.  each,  or  the  three  in  a  box $2.2S postpaid. 
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What  sentence  meted  mt,  alone  and  lost. 

Before  him  with  the  fragments  in  my  hands? 

Better  the  patient  earth  that  loves  me  still 
Should  drip  her  clearness  on  this  purple  stain; 

Better  my  life  uplield  to  her  should  fill 
With  limpid  dew,  and  gradual  gift  of  rain. 

Yesterday 

By  Nora  May  French 

Now  all  my  thoughts  were  crisped  and  thinned 

To  elfin  threads,  to  gleaming  browns 
Lil<e  tawny  grasses  lean  with  wind 

They  drew  your  lieart  across  the  downs. 
Your  will  of  all  tlie  winds  that  blew 

They  drew  across  the  world  to  me. 
To  thread  my  whimsey  thoughts  of  you 

Along  tiie  downs,  above  the  sea. 

Beneath  a  pool  beyond  the  dune — 

So  green  it  was  and  amber-walled 
A  face  would  glimmer  like  a  moon 

Seen  whitely  througli  an  emerald — 
And  there  my  mermaid  fancy  lay 

And  dreamed  the  light  and  you  were  one, 
And  flicl<ered  in  her  seaweed's  sway 

A  brolten  largesse  of  tlie  sun. 

Above  the  world  as  evening  fell 

I  made  my  heart  into  a  sky. 
And  through  a  twilight  like  a  shell 

I  saw  the  shining  sea-gulls  Hy. 
I  found  between  tlie  sea  and  land 

And  lost  again,  unwrit,  unheard, 
A  song  that  fluttered  in  my  hand 

And  vanished  like  a  silver  bird. 

No  vers  de  societe  this,  but  a  poem  that 
comes  full  of  Hebraic  threatenings  and  the 
remote  thunder  of  the  Old  Testament.  AVo 
are  indebted  to  The  Cosmopolitan  for  the 
selection. 

In  the  Day  of  the  Harvest 

By  Edwin  Davibs  Schoonmaker 

Ye  have  plowed,  ye  have  sowed,  and  the  liarvest 

shall  be  of  its  kind; 
What  ye  sowed  ye  shall  gather  and  grind; 
What  ye  grind  ye  shall  bake,  saith  the  Lord,  and,  or 

bitter  or  sweet. 
In  the  days  that  shall  be  ye  shall  eat. 

I  am  He  that  looks  over  the  fence.     I  see,  saith  the 

Lord, 
How  ye  gather  the  fruits  for  your  board. 
And  the  mills  of  my  patience  run  down.     I  will 

come,  I  will  come. 
And  the  mirth  of  your  feast  shall  be  dumb. 

Did  ye  deem  that  tlie  Lord  was  far  off?     I  have 

seen  how  for  gain 
Ye  have  dammed  up  my  rivers  of  grain 
Till  the  poor  in  the  cities  have  moaned.     I  have 

heard  me  the  cry 
That  for  justice  hatli  come  up  the  sky. 

And  a  patter  of  feet  halli  come  up  through  the 

roar  of  your  mills, 
Where  childhood  hatli  gone  to  your  tills. 
Ye  shall  be  as  the  hiss  of  the  foam  tliat  hath  died 

on  the  sand  ; 
Ye  shall  be  no  more  in  tlie  land. 

Did  ye  deem  that  my  wrath  was  a  cloud  that  had 

thundered  and  gone. 
Swallowed  up  in  tlie  smile  of  the  dawn? 
Clouds  return,  saith  the  Lord.     Have  ye  heard, 

when  I  called  over  France, 
How  the  Terror  joined  hands  in  her  dance? 

In  the  day  that  ye  eat  I  will  pour  ye  the  wine, 

saith  the  Lord; 
I  will  come  in  the  night  with  a  sword. 
And  your  towers  shall  be  as  a  reed  in  the  breath 

of  my  might 
When  I  come,  when  I  come  in  the  niglit. 

And  ye  that  have  drained  off  the  laugh  from  the 

mouths  of  the  poor, 
Ye  sliall  know  that  my  cotmng  Is  sure. 


The 


Electric  Brougham 

of  Exceptional  Power 

Ranch  &  Lang  cars  are  exceptional  in  their  ability  to  negotiate 
sandy  roads,  deep  snow  and  steep  hills.  Wherever  these  conditions 
are  common  the  Ranch  &  Lang  is  the  car  that  predominates. 

In  cities  where  hills  are  encountered  most  often,  like  Seattle, 
Kansas  City  and  Pittsburg,  the  Ranch  &  Lang  is  the  most  used 
Electric. 

Rauch  &  Lang  F-Iectrics  may  be  procured  with  shaft  or  enclosed 
chain  drive. 

Both  drives  are  noiseless,  efficient  and  strong. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang  name  stcjids  back  of  the  carno  matter  what 
method  is  used  for  transmission. 

Exide  Battery  (standard  equii>ment),  "Ironclad"  Exide,  the 
new  Double-Life  Battery,  or  Edison  Batteries  can  be  furnished,  if 
desired.     Tires — Special  Pneumatic  or  Rauch  &  Lang  Motz  Cushion. 

Rauch  &  Lang  Cars  are  the  notable  cars  for  style  and  appoint- 
ment, as  well  as  for  power. 

There  are  Rauch  &  Lang  agents  in  all  the  principal  cities. 
Telephone  for  demonstrations  or  write  direct  for  catalog  to  the  factory. 


THE   RAUCH    &    LANG    CARRIAGE    COMPANY 
2277  W.  Twenty-Filth  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We    will    ship    you    a 

"RANGER"  BICYCLE 

on    approval,   froight 

prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  United  St.ites  ivithoui  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  and 

allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.    If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 

every  way  and  is  not  all  or  move  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  pet 

anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 

'  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  w-ill  not  be  out  one  cent. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICF^  ^^^  sell  the  highest  crade  bicycles  direct  from  factorr 

i.Ult  THW  I  Un  I   rniUCJ  ,o  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.    We 

save  you  J 10  to  ?25  midalemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.    Highest  grade  models  with 

Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 

mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  anneard  of  low  prices. 

DinCD  ACCIITC   UfAIITCn    >neaL)>townan.l  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sampio 

niUKn  NaCR  ■  4   llflll  I  CU   1911  "nangrer'*  Bicvcle  furnished  by  us.  Yo>i  nllt'^ 

a.stoiil.whed  atthe  iw?n</fr/M.V>  Am'/ri'«x3nd  tlic  lil'eral  propositicns  and   special  offer  we  wtU 

rIvc  on  the  iir<^t  1911  sample  going  to  your  town.     Write  at  once  for  cur  sfrc-.al  cfttr. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  bleycle  or  apairof  tires  from  n<:v.-"tt  ai  ,ji\  /riff  until  you  receive  our  catiloen* 

.ind  hwrncur  low  prices  .ind  lllieral  terms.     BICYCLE  DEALERS,  vou  can  sell  oux  bicjcles  uDdet 

y  ui  own  n.imc  pl.ite  .it  douMe  our  prices.    Or  iers  filled  t;;e  i!j\   re.  eived. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  numli«r  taken  in  tr.ide  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  wUI 

,    *^e  I ioscd  out  at  once,  .it  *3  to  <ti  earh.    Descriptive  l^arj.'ain  list  mailed  free. 

TIRFQ       HflACTFR     DDJlirir  'e"  "''^'^•''""■'''"''es.lamp^.rvclometeis.pirts.reptlll 

linbtfi    UUHalCn    DIIHIVC  and  everything  in  the  WcycleUne  at  hair  usual  prtces. 

00  MOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  Largi  Catalogui  beautifully  Illustrated  and  containin>'  a  gieat  fund  af 

Interesting  m.itter  and  useful  information.    Jt  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   Dept.  R.I72,  CHICAGO,  ILU 
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Thorough  House  Cleaning 

can  be  achieved  only  by  a  strong  and  con- 
tinuous inrush  of  air — a  nish  of  air  that  never 
fluctuates  or  "jumps."  The  fntiincible  Centrif- 
ugal Fan  is  the  only  method  devised  which 
insures  a  steady  volume  of  air  powerful  enough 
to  get  all  the  dust  and  dirt  all  the  time  without 
injuring  the  most  delicate  fabrics. 

You  will  never  realize  the  luxury  of  a  duttlesa  home  until  you  use  the 

SntjratiWt  ^l^^^ 

Silent  Dustless  Simple 

The  31ntoincible  has  proven  its  worth  by  years   of  success  in 
hundreds  of  homes  and  public  buildings. 

A  masterpiece  of  mechan- 
ical construction.  Every 
part  is  thoroughly  tested, 
livery  machine  tested  as 
a  whole  before  it  leaves 
the  factorv. 

Sold  on  a  guarantee 

NO  VALVES-NO  GEARS 

NO  WEARING  PARTS 

Jnbincibfe  Stationary 
Plant.  Made  in  six 
sizes.  The  only  air-clean- 
ing plant  operating  on 
the  famous  centrifugal 
Ian  principle. 

Write  for  Booklet. 
Tnbincible  Portable 

Machines.  Four  sizes— 
lor  the  home — the  mansir  n 
—the  hall,  hotel  or  building. 
The  moaerate-priced  ma- 
chint  of  proven  efficiency. 
Valuahlp  illustrated  booklets  on 
air-cleauiugseut  freeon  requt-st 

Address  Dept.  J, 

Electric  Renovator 
Manufacturing  Co. 

31    Amberson  Avo. 
PITTSBl'RGH,  PA. 


FIRELESS 
COOKERS 

Reduce  the  Cost  of  Living 

It's  an  actual  fact  that  my  Fireless  Cooker  saves   75%   of  your  fuel 

k  bills,  75%    of   your    time    and  worry,  it  cooks  your    food    75%  better  and 
vou  will  never  keep  house  again  without   one,  once    you  have  tried  it.     I 
I  am  the  Original     am  the  Original  Fireless  Cooker  Man.       I   sold    30,000    Fireless    Cookers 
Fireless  Cooker  Man.  last  year.     Nearly  every  cooker  sold  brings  me  from  one  to  four  customers 
— friends  of  the  first  customers. 

Special  Price  Proposition   On    10,000   Cookers 

Just  now  I  am  going  to  make  a  special  price  proposition  on  lo.ooo  lot  of  my  Cookers  to  further  introduce 
them  into  new  localities.  You'll  be  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  low.  direct  figure  I  will  quote  you  on 
just  the  cooker  you  want  right  from  the  factory. 

Don't  you  want  to  write  a  postal  today  for  this  proposition  ? 
Remember  my  Cookers  are  the  latest  improved,  most  up-to-date 
cookers  on  the  market.  Mine  is  the  old,  original,  genuine,  Rapid 
Fireless  Cooker. 

Sold  on  30  days'  free  home  test.  Order  one  of  my  Cookers,  use 
it  in  your  home  for  a  full  month,  then  decide  whether  you  want  to 
keep  it  or  not. 

My  motto  is  Low  Prices  and  Quick  Sales. 

My  Rapid  Cooker  is  the  cleanest,  most  sanitary  Cooker  made. 
No  pads  or  cloth  lininjj.  _  All  metal,  easilv  kept  clean,  and  with 
proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime.  Beautifully  finished  cases  with  dust 
proof  tops. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  full  description,  together  with  special 

Erice.     Also,  I  will  send  you  Tecipe  book  of  125  different  dishes  to 
e  cooked  in  my  Rapid  Cooker. 

Remember  my  Cooker  Roasts,  Bakes,  Fries,  Boils,  Steams  and 
Stews  any  and  all  kinds  of  food  most  delicioiisly.  Answer  this 
advertisement  and  get  full  particulars. 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL   COMPANY,    Dept.  250,    Detroit,  Mich. 


And  ye  that  have  poisoned  the  strength  of  the  chil. 

dren  of  men. 
What  caverns  will  cover  ye  then? 

I  will  come  with  a  roar,  saith  the  Lord.     I  will 

rouse  up  the  slave 
Till  he  win  back  the  soul  that  I  gave. 
I  will  toss  with  a  shout  into  battle  the  rich  and 

the  poor. 
Ye  shall  know  that  my  laws  they  endure. 

Schiller  has  said  that  between  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  the  truth,  and  the  pleasure  of 
seeking  after  it,  he  would  choose  the  latter. 
In  view  of  the  existing  circtunstance  this  is 
a  sensible  choice.  In  any  event  it  profits 
man  little  to  try  frantically  to  scan  the  uni- 
verse with  his  fraction  of  a  brain.  "The 
Quest"  is  quoted  from  the  April  American. 

The  Quest 

By  Frederick  Peterson 

A  hundred  centuries  of  towering  fanes 

To  sliow  the  road — yet  none  knows   where    it 

leads  ; 
Ten  thousand  years  of  formulas  and  creeds 

And  still  the  secret  of  the  world  remains  1 

The  round  earth  bristles  with  its  countless  spires 
That  point  the  way  to  all  the  ends  of  space, 
Where  sit  the  gods  that  rule  our  mortal  race. 

Enthroned  amidst  the  firmament  of  fires. 

Ah,  might  we  follow  to  the  bounds  of  space, 
Lit  b.y  illusive  beacons,  should  we  find 
The  why  and  wherefore  that  distract  the  mind. 

Or  ride  forever  on  a  fantom  chase?! 

If  we  might  flash,  like  light  from  sphere  to  sphere, 
J^hould  we  disclose  the  planner  and  the  plan. 
Or  fail — and  then  return  to  earth  and  man 

To  dare  again  the  ancient  riddle  here? 

For  surely  here  in  man's  unfathomed  soul, 
Shut  fast  within  its  narrow  cranial  cell, 
Lie  reaches  wide  as  heaven  and  deep  as  hell — 

The  world,  the  universe,  the  mirrored  whole  I 

The  tragedies  of  the  air  are  concentrated 
in  a  powerful  sonnet  called  "Icarus,"  pub- 
lished in  The  Century  Magazine.  Its  verses 
are  as  clean-cut  as  the  facets  of  a  diamond, 
and  in  its  deft,  sure,  and  vigorous  craftsman- 
ship it  quite  equals  anything  that  has  been 
done  by  the  contemporary  makers  of  son- 
nets. It  is  odd  in  form — a  mixture  of  the 
Shakespearian  and  the  Petrarchan  sonnet — 
with  a  swift  and  effective  three-line  climax. 


Icarus 

(n'ow,  as  then) 
By  Amelia  Josephine  Burr 

He  soared  as  surely  as  an  eagle  does, 

Higher  and  higher  toward  the  zenith  still  ; 
And  as  he  rose,  a  chant  came  back  to  us. 

An  iron  monotone  of  human  will 
Made  audible.     When  listening  was  vain, 

Breathless  we  followed  him  with  straining  eyes. 
Adventurer  who  claimed  as  man's  domain. 

Amazed  and  impotent,  the  conquered  skies. 
"The  Prince  of  Air  is  tamed  !    What  hinders  men," 

W^e  cried,  "from  traversing  that  upper  world 
In  quest  of  unimaginable  things?" 

From  awful  silence  came  the  answer  then. 
As  like  a  challenge  at  our  feet  was  hurled 

Our  champion  dead,  with  broken,  silent  wings. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  tima  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

A   LITTLE  CHINESE   HERO 

TO  one  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
Chinese  people  is  confined  to  laundry- 
men,  heroism  in  them  might  not  seem,  at 
offhand,  to  be  an  essential  characteristic. 
But  nine  hundred  miles  up  the  Yangtse 
River,  one  of  the  great  streams  of  China, 
there  is  a  monument  erected  by  grateful 
sailors  of  the  American  Navy  to  a  Chinese 
boy  who  sacrificed  his  life  to  save  two  of 
Uncle  Sam's  seamen.  John  Kingdon,  who 
has  just  returned  from  China,  where  he  was 
assistant  to  Sir  Robert  Hart,  head  of  the 
Chinese  customs  service,  tells  the  story  in 
the  New  York  Tribune: 

In  1902  I  went  up  the  Yangtse  Kiang  on 
an  American  gunboat  at  the  invitation  of 
its  captain.  It  was  going  to  Ichang  to  pro- 
tect the  missionaries  in  that  region.  When 
we  got  there  we  found  an  epidemic  of  cholera, 
and  the  captain  at  once  cut  off  all  shore 
liberty.  The  men  began  to  chafe  under  con- 
finement to  the  vessel  after  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  spirit  among  them  was  sullen,  not  to  say 
mutinous,  when  an  incident  occurred  which 
changed  their  temper  entirely. 

One  night,  about  midnight,  there  was  a 
noise  at  the  gangway  which  investigation 
showed  to  have  been  miade  by  a  Chinese  boy 
of  ten  years.  He  had  slipt  up  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  night  in  his  sampan — a  kind  of 
dugout — and  got  on  the  gangway.  He  was 
found  to  be  in  a  fainting  condition,  and  by 
signs  made  it  known  that  he  needed  food. 
While  he  was  eating  he  continued  to  make 
signs  which  indicated  that  other  persons  were 
starving  ashore.  Two  men,  with  a  large 
bag  of  food,  were  sent  ashore  with  him.  He 
led  them  to  a  hut  on  the  edge  of  the  town, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  dock. 
There  the  sailors  found  his  mother  and  four 
children  dead  from  starvation. . 

The  boy  was  brought  back  to  the  ship 
and  adopted  by  the  crew.  He  was  regarded 
as  a  mascot.  One  sailor  made  him  a  jumper, 
another  a  pair  of  trousers,  a  third  gave  him 
a  cap,  so  that  he  soon  had  a  complete  uniform. 
The  spirit  of  insubordination  among  the  men 
faded  away  in  the  interest  they  took  in 
Chang,  as  they  named  the  boy.  The  little 
mascot  learned  one  English  phrase,  and  every 
time  he  passed  a  sailor,  either  officer  or  en- 
listed man,  he  saluted  and  said:  "How  you 
comin'?  "  He  got  a  scrubber  handle  and  with 
it  every  day  he  took  part  in  the  gun  drill. 
Every  one  liked  hira,  from  the  captain  down. 

Soon,  however,  the  captain  recalled  that 
the  regulations  forbade  a  Chinaman's  sleep- 
ing aboard  and  ordered  Chang  off  the  ship. 
The  men  protested,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Chang,  however,  would  not  forsake  his  new 
friends.  Every  day  his  sampan  .shot  out 
of  a  creek  and  was  skilfully  guided  alongside 
the  vessel.  He  always  arrived  at  drill  time 
and,  standing  up  in  his  boat,  went  through 
the  manual  with  his  scrubber  handle.  Then 
food  would  be  passed  to  him. 

About  a  week  after  Chang  had  left  the 
ship  and  after  the  cholera  quarantine  had 
been  lifted,  a  sentry  heard  a  bimip  against 
the  gangway  one  night  and  found  Chang  in 
his  sampan  and  greatly  excited.  By  frantic 
gestures  he  made  it  known  that  some  sailors 
who  were  ashore  on  liberty  were  in  danger. 
The  captain,  on  being  awakened  and  told 
of   the  matter,  sent    ten    men    armed  with 
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Have  YOU  the  "Spirit 

of  '76''?  '^\ 

\^  Have  you  declared  your  independence 
as  a  free-born  American  pipe-smoker  ? 
Have  you  established  your  freedom 
from  the  old  joy-killing  drawbacks  of 
ordinary  smoking  tobaccos  ?  Man,  the 
Liberty  Bell  is  ringing — get  in  tune. 
Swing  your  old  jimmy  pipe  into  action. 
Load  up  with 

Prince  Albert 
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'the  national  Joy  tmoke" 

Prince  Albert,  the  tongue-easing,  happy  days 

tobacco.     The  new  deal  in  pipe  smoking.     The 

tobacco  that's   got   everything   a   man's   smoke 

ought  to  have  and  can'i  bite  your  to7igtie ,  because  it's 

produced  by  an  exclusive,  patented  process  that 

can't  be  duplicated. 

Man,  if  you  don't  know  what  a  joy  smoke  is,  go  now  to  the 
nearest  smokeshop  and  swap  10c  for  P.  A.  in  the  red  tin. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Too  Much  Florida  Land 
Has  Been  Sold 

To  People  Who  Have  Never  Seen  It. 

Write  Brooksville  Board  of  Trade  for  BOOK  OF 
FACTS,  describing  different  kinds  of  Florida  soil.  We 
have  no  land  to  sell,  but  want  settlers  and  investors  to  de- 
velop richestdistrict  in  Florida,  according  to  S,tate  Dept.  of 
Agriculture;  not  pine  land,  not  sand,  but  high  and  rolling 
with  rich  dark  top  soil  and  clay  subsoil.  No  fertilizer, 
irrigation  or  drainage  necessary.  Raises  8o  bu.  com 
per  acre.  Best  for  citrus  fruits,  truck  and  staple  crops. 
An  industrious  man,  with  ^500  to  $1000  capital,  can  be 
independent  here.  300  ft.  above  sea;  no  swamps  or  marshes. 
Ideal  climate,  schools,  churches,  towns,  good  roads,  all 
conveniences.  Home  seekers  and  investors  please  in- 
vestigate.   We  need  you  and  will  help  you. 

BOARD    OF   TRADE,   Box    288.    Brooksville,  Fla. 


REMEMBER  THE  NAME 


Sbur-on 

SPECTACLES 


As    Comfortable    as    they 
are    Inconspicuous 

Different    from    all  others  in    me- 
chanical construction. 

Properly  adiusted,  they  will  not  mark  the  bridge 
of  the  note,  slip  down  or  hurl  behind  the  eart. 
Send  /or  in/ormatioM  :hat  ai//  instruct 
and  protect  you, 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO..  At*.1C..  Recl.*.ter.  N.  T. 


MulUns 


Sieel  Motor  Boais 

Handsome   Free   Book 

Send  today /or  the  handsomest  boat  book  ever  printed. 
Illustrated  in  colors.  Describes  famous  Mullins  line 
in  full.  Mullins  Steel  Boats  can  'tsink  or  warp— are 
puncture-proof— noiseless— 12  models,  16  to  26  ft.,  3 
to  30  horsepower.  Investieatc  amazing  prices.  Full  line 
row  boats  and  duck  boats— $22  to  $39.   Get/reebook. 

THE  W.  H.  HUUINS  CO.,    143  FranUln  St..  Salem.  0. 
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Refrigerator  used 
on  Dining  Buffet 
and  Refrigerator 
Cars  of  all  our 
Great  Railroads. 


Delivered    on     10  Days' 
Trial 


Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerator 


You  can't  make  a  mistake  in  buying  for  yottr 
use  a  refrigerator  with  this  record.  No  refrig- 
erator could  stand  up  under  the  relentless 
tests  of  such  great  shippers  unless  <;onstructed 
to  preserve  all  food  in  its  natural,"" fresh  state 
for  the  greatest  length  of  time — at  kasi  cost  of 
ice  and  care. 

Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerators  keep  milk,  meat, 
butter,  vegetables  and  fruit  absolutely  fresh 
and  uncontaminated.     The  Syphons  establish 


perfect  circulation  and  positive  dryness.  This 
carries  off  all  odors,  keeps  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture and  saves  ice  and  food.  Lined  with  Gen- 
uine White  Porcelain  Enamel — not  paint  — 
strictly  sanitary,  non-porous,  does  not  discolor, 
crack  or  peel  off.  Kept  immaculate  by  simply 
wiping  with  a  moist  cloth. 

Where  we  have  no  regular  dealers  we  ship 
refrigerators  on  approval.  Freight  paid  both 
ways  if  not  as  represented.  We  also  manufac- 
ture the   popular  Minnesota  Refrigerator. 


'Write  for  both  Minnesota   and  Bohn   Syphon   Illustrated   Catalogs 
of   all    Styles,     and    select    your    Most     Economical    Refrigerator. 

Prices  Range  from  $  1  9.00  upward 
WHITE    ENAMEL    REFRIGERATOR    COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

New  York  Office  &  Salesroom,  Chicago  Office  and  Salesroom, 

59  W.  42nd  Street  Steger  Bldg.,  Jackson  Blvd.  &  Wabash  Ave. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through  his 
whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his  children 
for  tAeir  benefit. 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  13  cents  to  the  Niagnra  ('lip  Co.,  New  York,  and  yon 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  ihecclebrated  &  indispensable 

THE   NIAGARA   CLIPS 


cutlasses    and     revolvers   to   ascertain    the 
trouble. 

When  the  party  landed  Chang  ran  ahead, 
all  the  while  urging  the  men  to  greater  speed. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the 
river  they  came  to  a  Chinese  river  house, 
which  is  a  roimd  structure  of  brick  con- 
nected with  the  river  by  a  pipe  and  provides 
water-power  for  native  industries.  In  the 
center  of  the  room  were  two  sailors  from  the 
gunboat,  lashed  to  a  stake  and  gagged.  The 
water,  flowing  in  from  the  pipe,  was  up  to 
their  necks.  After  they  had  been  rescued 
they  said  they  had  been  in  a  fight  with  China- 
men, who  had  tried  to  take  revenge  for  the 
beating  whicli  some  of  them  had  received. 
Wliile  they  were  being  taken  back  to  the 
ship  Chang  slipt  off  in  the  darkness. 

Hearing  the  story  of  the  boy's  service, 
the  men  aboard  ship  decided  to  take  up  a 
collection  for  him,  and  the  neat  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  was  quickly  raised.  It  was 
proposed  to  place  this  money  with  the 
American  Consul  for  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  their  young  friend. 

That  morning  every  eye  on  the  vessel 
was  watching  the  mouth  of  the  creek  for 
Chang's  sampan,  but  drill  time  came  and  he 
did  not  appear.  An  hour  afterward  the  little 
boat  shot  into  sight,  and  an  involuntary  cheer 
went  up.  Then  it  was  seen  the  sampan  was 
not  coming  downstream  with  its  usual  speed 
and  directness.  It  was  drifting.  The  cap- 
tain sent  the  steam  launch  to  pick  it  up. 
When  it  reached  the  sampan  it  began  the 
mournful  tooting  which  denotes  calamity. 
It  towed  the  sampan  to  the  ship,  and  there 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  staked  out  with  a . 
knife  in  his  abdomen  and  through  each  hand 
and  foot,  was  Chang.  On  his  breast  was 
a  placard  bearing  these  words  in  Chinese: 
"To  your  foreign  friends." 

The  money  which  had  been  raised  for 
Chang's  education  was  devoted  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  great  pile  of  granite  stones.  It  over- 
looks the  town  and  river,  and  on  one  block 
is  the  inscription:  "Raised  by  his  grateful 
friends,  the  American  sailors,  to  Chang,  the 
mascot  of  the  Asiatic  fleet  of  the  Anierican 
Nav}'  and  the  friend  of  the  bluejackets." 
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Would  You  Pay  a  Little   More  For  Screen 
Cloth  That  Lasts  a  Lifetime 

The  money  you  spend  for  Pompeiian  Bronze  Screen  Cloth 
becomes  a  permanent  investment. 

For  this  screen  cloth  is  90%  pure  copper.  And  copper  is  inde- 
structible. You  don't  even  have  to  paint  it.  Leave  it  out  of 
doors  all  winter  and  it  will  still  last  as  long  as  your  house 

Why  not  attend  to  your  screens  right  now?  Probably  the  wire 
cloth  is  rusted  and  cracked.  Germ-laden  flies  and  mosquitoes  will 
find  easy  entrance  through  the  broken  meshes.  ,      .     .         , 

And  unless  you  make  your  home  secure  against  flies  the  hard  work  of  spring  houseclean- 
log  will  be  undone  —  Don't  forget  this. 


POMPEIIAN  BRONZF 
SCREEK'CLOTH 

LASTS     AS      LONG    ,AS     YOUR    MOUSE 


Kvv^ 


If  you're  building  a  new  liDine  specity  tliis  screen  clutli  to  your  architect. 
Instruct  your  cai-penter  to  use  it.  But  be  sure  you  are  geiting-  the  real 
Pompeiian  or  Golden  Bronze.  Remember  through  everj^  inch  of  the 
selvage  runs  a  single  removable  red  string  distinguishing  this  screen 
cloth  from  copper  coated  imitations. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  to  show  you  this  trademark.      If  he 

isn't  supplied,  write  us,  and  we  will  send  you  the  name  of  your 

nearest  dealer  who  is.       Your  inquiry  also  brings  interesting 

:-^      booklet  on  new  uses  for  screen  cloth— outdoor  dinin;^  and 

■         sleeping  rooms,  porches,  etc. 

Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Co.    Est.  1856 

eaStellingSt., Clinton,  Ma^ 
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CRONJE    AS 
T    NEVER 


A  SHOWMAN 
saw  old  Piet  Cronje  but 
once,"  says  William  Inglis  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  and  that  time  he  felt  that  he  owed 
him  an  apology  for  sitting  there,  "  in  a  sort  of 
circus  at  Coney  Island,"  together  wth  a 
gaping,  vulgar  crowd,  while  Cronje,  his  wife, 
and  a  few  other  wretched  Boers  did  a  "hippo- 
drome unitation"  of  their  war  against  the 
British  invader.  Fine  business  for  a  lot  of 
Americans,  "making  a  summer  picnic  out  of 
the  sufferings  of  true  men,"  who  fought  as 
well,  or  perhaps  even  better,  than  our  own 
forefathers  did. 

The  poor,  lean,  bent,  withered  little  old 
lion — for  he  was  a  lion — endured  the  gaze  of 
the  indifferent  and  the  applause  of  admirers 
with  equal  patience.  Many  times  since 
have  I  closed  my  eyes  and  seen  liim,  astride 
his  horse  and  glancing  right  and  left  as  if  to 
say:  "Oh,  well,  I  have  faced  death  and  tor- 
ture, endured  starvation,  lost  all  I  possest, 
for  my  coimtry.  Now  I've  only  got  to  go 
through  with  this,   and  the  job  is  finished." 

Certainly  we  Americans  are  a  fine,  liberty- 
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lovinp;  people!  Hero  was  a  hero  from  a  race 
of  men  who  had  fought  John  Bull's  best 
troops  at  odds  of  ten  to  one,  and  beaten  them. 
Not  only  that,  but  kept  on  beating  them  until 
they  put  twenty  Britishers  in  the  field  against 
each  Boer  and  so  drowned  out  the  half- 
starved  Boer  army  with  a  tidal  wave  of 
armed  men.  And  we  showed  our  appre- 
ciation by  going  down  to  Brighton  Beach  to 
stare  at  Cronjc  as  if  he  were  a  woolly  horse, 
or  a  fake  pole-discoverer,  or  a  glass-eater; 
paid  our  half-dollars  to  peep  at  him  between 
courses  of  "hot  dog"  and  beer  and  looping- 
the-loop.  Surely  we  are  an  appreciative 
people !  Suppose  there  had  been  no  Euro- 
pean broils  to  divert  George  III.,  and  thus 
he  had  been  able  to  throw  his  whole  army 
upon  us;  then  our  General  Marion  similarly' 
might  have  gone  over  to  the  Continent  and 
peddled  himself  about  as  a  freak  show. 

The  heroic  history  of  Piet  Cronje  is  known 
to  all.     And  yet: 

The  world  never  heard  of  him  until  he 
bottled  up  the  picturesque,  dashirrg,  well- 
financed  Dr.  Jameson  and  put  an  end  to  his 
famous  raid.  Then  he  went  back  to  the 
farm,  silent,  with  no  medals  or  any  other 
decoration  than  the  affection  and  respect  of 
his  heavy-faced,   iron-souled  countrymen. 

When  the  final  resistance  to  English  ag- 
gression came,  Piet  Cronje,  now  a  bent  and 
stiffened  farmer  long  past  sixty,  once  more 
took  the  field: 

He  was  no  more  picturesque  than  a  rusty 
old  battle-ax,  but  he  could  hack  and  hew  to 
great  purpose,  as  the  Enghsh  learned  at 
Magersfontein  and  other  places. 

Lord  Roberts,  with  a  force  of  50,000  men 
and  12.5  guns,  left  the  railroad  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  arid  region  of  the  Orange 
Free- State  between  Kimberley  and  Pretoria. 
Cronje,  with  4,000  men  and  meager  artillery, 
encumbered  with  the  usual  Boer  laager  and 
a  great  host  of  women  and  children,  slowly 
gave  way  before  the  British  advance,  fight- 
ing over  every  step  of  the  journey.  The 
lean,  stiff-shouldered,  withered  old  farmer- 
general  seemed  to  be  everywhere  encourag- 
ing his  men.  An  English  correspondent, 
Steevens  perhaps,  describes  him:  "He  is 
a  lively  little  man  who  literally  dances  about 
his  battle-fields." 

General  French  and  his  coluinn  headed  off 
Piet  Cronje  at  Paardeberg,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Modder  River.  Lord  Roberts  and  his 
army  came  up  and  completed  the  circle 
around  him.  There  was  but  one  outcome 
possible,  yet  it  cost  the  Enghsh  ten  days  of 
hard  fighting  and  the  lives  of  1,100  men  to 
capture  Cronje  and  his  small  force. 

The  old  farmer,  with  many  of  his  comrades, 
was  sent  to  St.  Helena.  In  1902  he  was 
liberated  and  sent  back  to  his  home  in  South 
Africa.  His  farm  was  a  desolate  ruin.  Friends 
offered  to  lend  .him  money,  but  he  was  too 
proud,  perhaps  too  conscientious,  to  borrow. 
What  could  a  war-Avorn  old  fellow  of  nearly 
seventy  look  forward  to  as  a  likelihood  of 
repaying  a  heavy  debt?  He  pledged  his 
land  for  a  government  loan,  and  it  was  the 
necessity  of  meeting  this  debt  that  drove 
him  to  America  as  the  leader  in  the  "South- 
African  War  Show." 

So  it  was  that  the  writer  saw  him,  as  each 
afternoon  and  evening  the  old  general  and 
his  troopers  went  through  the  business  of 
attacking  a  British  column  and  routing  it. 


Never  have  you  heard  sacred  music  sung  so  beautifully  as 
it  is  brought  to  you  on  the  Victor. 

Soul-stirring    hymns,  magnificent  anthems  and  oratorios,  rendered  by  the  ablest 
singers.     Just  think  of  hearing  such  selections  as  these: 


10412- 


ltJ431 


88138 


1646.") 


,  The  Light  of  the  World  is  Jesiu 

Whitney  Bros.  Quartet 

'  He  Leadeth  Me Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler 

(  I  Heard  the  Voice  of  Jesus  Say 

16490                                              Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler 
(  Ave  Maria  (Oounod) Elizabeth  Wheeler 


{Beyond  the  Smiling  and  the  Weeping 
Peerless  Quartet 
Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler 

31770     Hallelujah  Chorus  from  "  Messiah  " 

Victor  Chorus  with  Sousa's  Band 
31781  Festival  Te  Deum (Dudley  Buck)Trinify  Choir 
IH'Ott  '  ?""  Surrender Trinity  Choir 


4917     Almost  Persuaded       Stanley  and  Macdonough 
5760     Face  to  Face  (Herbert  Jolinsom  Percy  Hemus 

(  Adeste  Fidelis Westminster  Chimes 

1605:3  J  Lead  Kindly  Light  and  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee 
(    .  Westminster  Chimes 

icidS  i  The  Palms Harry  Macdonough 

JblUB  -J  J^^^  y^iy  (.jjy   H^^^  Macdonough 

(  Where  Is  My  Boy  To-night. .      Haydn  Quartet 

There  is  a  Fountain  Fill'd  with  Blood 

Trinity  Choir 

Throw  Out  the  Life  Line 

Macdonough  and  Haydn  Quartet 

.  Onward  Christian  Soldiers 

[  Westminster  Choir  with  band 

j«>ci  t  Yield  Not  to  Temptation Percy  Hemus  j„,„, 

I  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee  Whitney  Bros.  Quartet  '    i  Come  Ye  Disconsolate Trinity  Choir 

Victor  Red  Seal  Records 

Silent  Night,  Holy  Night  (In  German) 8S016    Ave  Maria  Qn  Latin) Emma  Eames 

Ernestine  Schumann -Heink     i     <'^510".J     Elijah — 0  Rest  in  the  Lord Louise  Homer 

Slahat  Mater— Inflammatus  (In  Latin) 64092     Lead  Kindly  Light Evan  Williams 

Johanna  Gadski     1 

Hear  this  beautiful  sacred  music  today.  Any  Victordealer 
will  gladly  play  any  Victor  music  you  want  to  hear. 

And  be  sure  to  hear  the  Victor- Victrola 

The  new  Victor  Record  catalosc  lists  more  than  3000  selections— 
both  single- and  double-faced  records.  Sime  high  quality— only  differ- 
ence is  in  the  price.   Buy  double-faced  if  the  combination  suits  you 

Victor     Talking     Machine     Co.,     Camden,     N.   J. 

IJ' rlinrr  tii-:iiij(>phono  C<^.,  Montreal,  (.'an:i(ti;in  Distribiil^us 

To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


Victor 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


The 
shade   on 


ulobe 


an 


or 
elec- 


Rcg.  u.  s.  Pit.  oa. 


trie  liorht  adds 
beauty  to  the  room. 
Among-  my  three 
thousand  styles  of 
electric  liijhtinor 
glass  are  shapes, 
kinds  and  colors 
for  all  licrhting- 
effects. 
I  also  make  a  lamp-chimney 

for  every  style  and  size  burner. 

I  make  them  of  "Pearl  Glass." 

My  name  is  on  every  one.    They 

won't  break  from  heat. 

My  Index  guides  you  to  a  correct  selection. 

Macbeth 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 

ChIC.\GO:  PHIL.\riELPHl.\: 

17S  East  Lake  Street  42  South  Eighth  Street 

New  York:  19  West  30th  Street 


For   All    Business  Papers  — 

For  valuable  rocords,  card  index  tiles,  estimates,  inven- 
tory, cost  and  stock  shicts;  or  letters  in  stan.iarci. 
folded,  cap  and  all  comraercial  sizes — for  just  euch  pa- 
pers and  records  as  any  modern  l>usiness  orsrani7.."»tion 
dopontis  ut>on  in  the  daily  conduct  of  its  affairs. 
vvlncli  no  insurance  company  will  or  can  indemnify 
against  lo.-s-thc  new— 

Slobe  Cabinet  Safe 

offers  inraluable  protection  acaiu!-^  firv^at  the  lowr^t  y  ■<•- 
siblect'st.  With  interchangeable  inln  lor  p^-ssibilitics.  a.'.  «■ 
iup  for  any  indmdu&l  arran^vnifnt  dt^ired.  conytrui-ied 
entirely  of  steel,  with  air-rhaniVnT  insulation — fttoi  with 
Y^e  combination  or  key  Uvks — the  GUIb  CsbiaclSafc  brinp>  a 
perfect  ofti.-e  filinp  system  within  cwy  reach  of  »»tfy  Iti.t- 
ness  man.     Wnf*  today  for  FREE  catalogut  A'o.  V  911, 

3I>«  SloVc^'crnicl«  Col.  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York.  3S0-382Bdr.  Chicago,  224-258  Wabash  Ave. 
Boston.  91-93  Federal  St.  Washinjrt  ^n,  1220  F  St.    K.  W.  , 
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Really 
Perfect 
Trees 
Are  Now 
Rarely  Jl — 

y^  Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


|[T)nttMyTf«atinCTt 


Restore    ^ 
Trees  To 
Perfect    . 
^vHealth 


The  American 
public  has  httle  idea 
the  damage  which  has 
done  by  the  outrageous 
:ices  of  the  ordinary  tree  men 
lamage  is  almost  equally  the  work 
of  the  ignorant  type,  whope  only  tools  are  ax 
and  saw,  and  of  most  of  those  claiming  to  be 
"//■i5«  doctors!'''  A  tree  expert  is  one  w-lio  not 
only  understands  tree  life  from  a  scientific 
anci  practical  standpoint,  but  who  is  skilled  in 
the  proper  methods  of  tree  surgery  by  long 
trainmg  under  John  Davey  and  his  men.  Tree 
surgery  is  a  science  which  cannot  be  learned 
outside  of  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery 
—the  only  school  of  its  kind.  It  is  self-evident, 
therefore,  that  the  Davey  Tree  Experts  are  the 
only  men  who  are  fully  qualified  to  handle 
wounded  and  crippled  trees. 
MORE  THAN  HALF  THE  WORK  OF 
THE  DAVEY  EXPERTS  IS  UNDOING 
THE  DAMAGE  DONE  BY  UNSKILLED 
AND  UNSCRUPULOUS  TREE  MEN. 


The  Vast  Majority  of 

Trees  Need  Expert 

Treatment 

"An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention, etc.''  Play 
safe!  Have  your  trees 
treated  in  time.  Play 
safe  again !  Put  your 
trees  in  the  care  of 
real  experts  —  the 
Davey  men.  Do  not 
trust  them  to  those 
who  claim  to  have 
been  Davey  men.  The 
Davey  reputation  is 
sometimes  exploited 
by  unscrupulous  men 
who  have  no  legal  or 
moral  claim  to  it.  We 
are  now  arranging  the 
spring  and  summer 
itineraries  of  our  spe- 
cial representatives. 
These  educated  and 
trained  tree  men  will 
this  season  cover  the 
country  east  of  the 
M  issouri  River.  Write 


Prompt  Treatment  of 

Trees  Ills  Saves 

Money 

us  how  many  trees  you 
have,  what  kind  and 
where  located.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that, 
while  in  your  vicinity, 
one  of  our  men  can 
make  an  expert  ex- 
amination of  your 
trees  without  cost  or 
obligation  to  you. 
Write  now  to  avoid 
delay.  Every  year  we 
have  applications  for 
examination  which 
come  so  late  that  it  is 
inconvenient  or  im- 
possible to  give  them 
attention.  We  will 
send  you  bookletfully 
explaining  the  science 
of  tree  surgery andcon- 
taining  ample  proofs 
of  its  efficiency  when 
practiced  by  trained 
and  responsible  men. 


Write  us  now  about  your  fine  trees  and  their 
examination  by  an  expert. 


Sound,  Sensble 


"HOWtoGET  A  POSITION 


THIS  is  one  ol  the  most  sensible  little  books  of  ad- 
*  vice  ever  offered  to  the  young  man  or  young  woman 
seeking  employment.  Mr.  Hall  has  been  with  a  large 
correspondence  school,  and  has  had  much  experience 
in  getting  positions  for  young  men.  Above  all,  he 
would  have  the  young  man  drop  all  foolish  nodons 
about  the  getting  and  holding  a  position.  Hard  work 
alone  makes  good.  He  gives  much  practical  advice  on 
letters  of  application;  personal  application;  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad  form,  etc.,  etc. 
IZmo.  Cloth,  140  pages.  50  cents  net ;  by  mall,  54  cents 

CONTENTS:  1.  Special  Ability  and  Choice  of  Ocrupation.  2. 
Positions  Obtained  Through  Adverti.s?ments.  3.  Positions  Obtained 
Through  Unsolicited  Letters.  4.  The  Letter  of  Application.  5. 
Personal  Interview  and  Letters  of  Recommendation.  6.  Special 
Hints  to  Various  Classes  of  Apphcants.  7  Oa  Keeping  Position* 
and  Winning  Promotions. 


AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT" 

By  S.  ROLAND  HALL 

FUNK  &  WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


and  their  "entertainment"  concluded  with  a 
reenactment  of  his  surrender  at  Paardeberg. 

Our  party  was  "doing"  Coney  Island  be- 
cause we  owed  it  to  ourselves  to  "do"  the 
island  every  year  or  two  and  so  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  We  admired  the  flashing  red 
coats  and  the  beautiful  barmer  of  Britain,  and 
the  smart  turnout  of  the  dashing  British 
troops;  also  we  observed  with  interest  the 
clumsy-looking,  bearded  burghers  who  went 
about  the  fighting  business  stifl^y  and  sol- 
emnly, as  if  with  prayer — and  not  one  uni- 
form among  them.  And  when,  after  much 
booming  of  field  batteries  and  rapid-fire  guns, 
the  Boers  had  surrendered,  the  entire  Boer 
outfit  moimted  and  rode  straight  toward  the 
grand  stand.  They  halted  a  few  yards  away, 
while  the  band  played  something  sad  and  slow 
and  weird,  which  we  took  to  be  the  Boer 
national  hymn.  And  we  Americans — may 
God  forgive  us! — sat  there  and  applauded 
with  politeness  and  some  enthusiasm  these 
poor  fellows  who  had  reenacted  the  tragedy 
of  their  lives,  the  ruin  of  their  country — to 
amuse  us  betv/een  courses  of  "hot  dog"  and 
beer  and  looping-the-loop. 

The  other  Boers  sat  straight  on  their  horses 
and  looked  tlu-ough  us  rather  than  at  us.  Old 
Piet  Cronje,  seeming  tired  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion, sat  up  as  straight  as  his  bent  back 
would  allow.  Every  detail  of  his  appear- 
ance stands  out  clear  in  memory — his  melan- 
choly, weary  eyes;  his  straggling  brown  beard, 
barely  touched  with  gray;  his  baggy  black 
coat;  his  battered  old  hat  that  looked  as  if 
Dave  Warfield  had  selected  it.  He  took  off 
the  old  hat  and  s-wnang  it  down  stiffly  to  rest 
against  his  chest.  He  bowed — to  the  right, 
to  the  front,  to  the  left.  And  we — we  ap- 
plauded; everj'  one  in  the  stand  clapt  his 
hands  for  the  fine  old  patriot  who  had  sacri- 
ficed his  Kvelihood,  his  sons,  and  his  vitality 
in  the  tuiequal  struggle  for  liberty. 

To  the  criticism  of  certain  military  men 
against  his  appearing  in  a  show,  Cronje 
replied: 

"I  am  not  a  member  of  the  military  pro- 
fession. Therefore  I  can  not  disgrace  it. 
I  fought  as  a  patriot,  not  as  a  soldier.  If 
the  average  soldier  were  as  little  a  sho'WTnan 
as  I,  there  would  not  be  so  many  brilliant 
uniforms  covering  dull  men.  British  sol- 
diers have  said  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  general  to  become  a  circus  performer. 
Some  of  the  men  who  have  said  this  are  the 
men  I  fought.  They  are  the  men  who  robbed 
me  of  my  home  and  my  country. 

"Those  who  have  protested  against  my 
action,  being  actuated  by  kindness  or  sym- 
pathy for  the  Boer  cause,  I  will  now  answer. 
I  went,  as  every  Boer  who  was  a  man  went, 
and  faced  the  foe  that  was  seeking  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  my  country.  After  many 
victories  I  was  defeated  and  captured.  I 
neither  disgraced  my  cause  nor  my  beloved 
nation  by  my  surrender.  No  man  could 
have  done  better  than  we  did  at  Paardeberg. 
I  was  sent  by  the  British  to  St.  Helena,  a 
pri.soner.  When  I  returned  to  the  Transvaal, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  I  found  noth- 
ing but  desolation  and  ruin.  My  country 
was  still  black  with  cinders  and  stained  with 
blood.  In  the  battle  of  Paardeberg  my  wife 
was  wounded  as  she  fought  in  the  trenches. 
That  wound  bled  out  from  my  heart.  I 
thought  I  had  felt  the  worst  pain.  Alas! 
when  I  saw  the  scarred  face  of  my  poor 
coimtry  the  wound  in  my  heart  opened  and 
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MAGDA.  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA 

The  vivid  and  intensely  interesting  story  of  "The. 
Queen  of  Sheba,"  her  visit  to  King  Solomon,  and 
the  early  life  of  their  son,  of  whom  the  present 
Men^lik  of  Abyssinia,  claims  to  be  the  only 
living  descendant.  Translated  from  the  original 
Ghese.  i2mo,  cloth.  Si. 20,  «fi;  by  mail,  $1.31. 
STARS  OF  THE  OPERA     (New  Edition) 

Stories  ar;d  sketches  of  the  plots  and  music  of 
many  classical  and  popular  operas,  together  with 
intimate  personal  chats  with  leading  operatic 
singers.  By  Mabel  Wagnalls.  i2mo,  cloth. 
$1.20,  net;   by  mail,  $1.30. 

BALM  IN  01  LEAD 

A  very  touching  story  of  maternal  love.     By 
Florence   Morse   Kingsley.     Small    i6mo,    cloth. 
40  cents,  net;  by  mail,  45  cents. 
THE  EeMANCIPATION  OF  MISS  SUSANA 

A  delightful  love  story  by  Margaret  Hannis. 
Just  published.  Small  i6mo,  cloth.  40  cents,  ne/; 
by  mail,  45  cents. 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION  OF  MISS 
PHILURA 

An  optimistic  story  founded  on  the  belief  that 
various  blessings  are  always  forthcoming  from 
"The  Encircling  Good."  By  Florence  Morse 
Kingsley.  Small  i2mo,  cloth.  40  cents,  net; 
by  mail,  45  cents.  40th  thousand. 
TWENTY-THREE  TALES  BY  TOLSTOY 

Among  the  very  best  he  has  written.  Small 
i2mo,  cloth.     75  cents,  net;  by  mail,  80  cents. 

MISERERE 

A  romantic  story  of  the  power  of  a  strong, 
sweet-voiced  singer  over  an  ardent  admirer  of 
her  wonderful  accomplishments.  By  Mabel 
Wagnalls.  Small  i2mo,  cloth.  40  cents,  net; 
by  mail,  45  cents. 

UNDER  PONTIUS  PILATE 

A  powerfiil  religious  novel  which  depicts  with 
great  faithfulness  the  life  and  scenes  01  a  citizen 
during  the  stirring  times  of  Christ's  public  life 
under  Pilate's  rule.  By  William  Schuyler, 
izmo,  cloth.     $1.50.     ^ 

THE  INCUBATOR  BABY 

A  delightfid  little  story  of  a  wee  baby  whose 
innermost    thoughts    are     portrayed    by     Ellis 
Parker  Butler.     i2mo.     75  cents. 
COURTSHIP  OF  SWEET  ANNE  PAGE 

A  brisk  little  story  incidental  to  "The  Merrv 
Wives  of  Windsor."  By  Ellen  V.  Talbot.  Small 
i6mo,  cloth.     40  cents,  net;  by  mail,  45  cents. 

THE  OLD  DARNMAN 

A  New  England  character  known  to  many  a 
boy  or  girl.  By  Charies  L.  Goodell,  D.D.  Small 
i2mo,  cloth.     40  cents,  net;  by  mail,  4s  cents. 
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bled  out  my  hopel  I  looked  into  my  dear 
old  wife's  care-worn  face  and  then  across  the 
mired  veldt.     I  could  not  help  it.     I  cried. 

"Since  that  day  I  have  not  been  able  to 
stand  straight.  I  was  old  and  weak,  hungry 
and  homeless.  My  children  had  all  died  in 
defense  of  our  country  There  we  stood, 
my  wife  and  I,  supporting  each  other  in  our 
misery.  How  lonely  we  were!  how  much 
alone  f  I  was  too  old  to  fight  again  and 
strike  another  blow  for  our  liberty — too  old 
to  walk  behind  the  plow — almost  too  old 
to  live.  My  countrymen  saw  my  tears. 
They  offered  to  help  me  out  of  their  scanty 
cupboards.  They  were  as  poor  as  I.  I  was 
so  old,  but  not  too  old  to  earn  a  Uving  if  the 
opportunity  offered." 

Only  a  word  more,  says  Mr.  IngUs,  is 
needed  to  make  the  record  complete — "the 
old  man  was  de-'rauded  of  a  good  part  of  his 
pay." 


SIDE-LIGHTS   ON  BRAND  WHITLOCK 

HOW  Brand  Whitlock,  the  " Golden-rule 
Mayor"  of  Toledo,  came  by  that  name 
is  now  generally  understood.  Elected  at  a 
personal  expenditure  of  but  eighty  cents,  and 
endeavoring  always  to  fulfil  the  "  dictates  of 
a  powerful  realization  of  humanity,"  he  has 
won  a  national  reputation,  tho  his  administra- 
tion itself  is  not  without  severe  critics,  some 
of  whom  think  Toledo  a  little  too  "wide 
open"  to  meet  the  precepts  of  the  author  of 
the  Golden  Rule.  But  Miss  Minnie  J.  Rey- 
nolds, in  The  Designer,  gives  us  some  new  side- 
lights on  the  character  of  the  Toledo  Mayor, 
-nd  explains  more  fully  why  Toledo  is  known 
as  the  "Golden-rule  town."  Among  other 
things: 

It  is  the  only  city  in  America  where  the 
poHce  carry  no  clubs,  night  or  day. 

It  is  the  only  city  where  a  gathering  so 
great  as  that  of  the  G.  A.  R.  encampment 
with  two  hundred  thousand  visitors  and  a 
parade  two  miles  long,  was  ever  handled 
without  a  club  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

It  is  the  only  city  in  the  world  or  in  his- 
tory where  a  public  bancjuet  was  ever  given 
by  the  police  magistrate  to  men  and  women 
under  sentence  to  jail,  paroled  under  proba- 
tion officers. 

It  is  the  only  city  where  for  six  successive 
elections — twelve  years — the  Mayor  has  been 
elected,  with  all  political  parties  against  him. 

It  is  the  only  city  where  the  mayor  has 
never  asked  anybody  to  vote  for  him  or  his 
ticket,  either  in  private  or  in  any  public  ad- 
dress he  ever  made. 

It  is  the  only  city  where  the  text,  "  Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  have  them  do  unto  you," 
hangs  over  the  judge's  chair  in  the  police 
court. 

Mayor  and  Mrs.  Whitlock  live  in  a  little 
house  of  eight  or  nine  rooms  on  a  quiet  side 
street  in  Toledo.  There  are  no  children  there 
— for  they  have  lost  both  of  theirs — and  yet: 

In  fourteen  years  of  married  life  the  Whit- 
locks  have  never  been  separated  for  twenty- 
four  consecutive  hours.  He  is  invited  to  lec- 
ture from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
but  she  always  goes  too.  He  never  leaves 
Toledo  witliout  her.  She  goes  to  every  meet- 
ing in  the  Toledo  campaigns;  maybe  at  the 
noon  hour  at  some  factory  gate,  mayl)e  at 
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What  the  doctors  take. 

YOU  may  have  heard  of  the  man  who  called 
to  see  his  doctor  ahout  a  bad  cold,  and  got  an 
elaborate  prescription.  Noticing  the  doctor  sipping  something 
from  a  glass,  he  asked  what  it  was. 

"  Oh,  that's  hot  lemon-juice  and  sugar,"  said  the  doctor,  ab- 
sent-mindedly.     "  I  find  there's  nothing  like  it  for  a  cold." 

One  striking  fact  about  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water  is  the 
great  number  of  physicians  who  TAKE  IT  THEMSELVES. 

Dr.  Edward  McGuire,  of  Richmond,  Va. ,  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology in  University  College  of  Medicine,  says,  "The  best  evi- 
dence I  can  give  of  my  estimate  of  the  value  of  Buffalo  Lithia 
Water  is  that  I  drink  it  myself  for  a  uric  acid  diathesis.  I 
frequently  advise  it  in  all  such  conditions." 

Dr.  John  T.  Metcalf,  of  New  York,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York,  says,  "I  have  for  years  prescribed  Buffalo  Lithia  Water 
for  patients,  and  used  it  in  my  own  case  for  gouty  trouble,  with 
decided  beneficial  results,  and  I  regard  it  certainly  as  a  verj' 
valuable  remedy." 

Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  ex-President  Univer- 
sity College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va. ,  and  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  American  Medical  Association  as  its  President, 
said,  "Buffalo  Lithia  Water,  as  an  alkaline  diuretic,  is  invaluable. 
In  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  it  is  a  remedy  of  extraordinary  potency. 
I  have  prescribed  it  in  cases  of  Rheumatic  Gout,  which  had  re- 
sisted the  ordinary  remedies,  with  wonderfully  good  results.      I 

have  used  it  also  in  my  own  case,  being  a  great  sufferer  from  this 
malady,  and  have  derived  more  benefit  from  it  than  from  any  other  remedy. 
I  prescribe  this  water  ten  times  vshere  I  prescribe  any  other  once." 
And  there  are  many  others.     Shall  we  send  you  their  names  : 


»  Buffalo  Lithia  Spbisos  ^ateb  is  & 
natural  mineral  wiiti-r.  from  the  his- 
toric Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  in  Virginia. 
It  is  known  the  world  ovt-r  for  its  pecu- 
liar medicinal,  powers,  especially  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  gravel,  diabetes. 
Bri^'ht's  disease,  gall-stones,  and  all 
diseases  caused  hy  uric  acid. 

It  is  hottl«-d  in  a  modern  sanitary 
plant  right  at  tlu-  springs,  just  as  it 
)>ubb]es  from  the  rock,  pure  and 
unadulterated,  under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  l)acteriolo::ist. 

It  is  put  up  in  new  sterilized  \\A\f- 
gallon  lxittles,wliich  are  Jifi'frrc./iiied. 
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Each  cork  bears  a  seal  with  this  rmAOB- 
HABK  stamped  on  it. 

It  is  sold  everywhere  by  leadJn; 
drup^ists,  g^rocers.  and  mineral  waU-r 
dealers. 

M'rite  to-dat  for  >x>oklet  iellintr  what 
this  water  has  done  fur  people  with 
your  troul)lc. 

If  not  on  sale  near  you.  write  us. 
piving  your  dealer's  name,  and  we  will 
sec  that  you  are  supplied. 

Ouaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food 
a»d  Drug  art.  .luuf  .v-  vt^i^.. 
Serial  So.  IS.'/:.:. 
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Protccto  Plate 

A  Necessity  in  Every  Home 

^_  Two  iron  plates. joined;  lO-in.  diameter. 

("^^^Ji^^i^^^^     (luiteson  under  side  diffuse  heat;  intcr- 
^^^"■^^^^^  venin^nir  rhamberequalizes  it.  Separat- 

ing flre  from  cooking  utt-nsil,  prevents si'orching or  burning'  food. 
Heats  flat-irons  wnifornily.  Inverted  pan  over  plate,  bakes 
potatoes  in  20  minutes,  hiseuits  in  6.  Makes  moist  lin>wn  toast. 
Saves  worry,  utensils  and  50  per  cent  fuel.  Prepaid  60  ceDts. 
Agents  wanted    L.  D.  Connolly  Mfg.  Co..  123  Libf  rty  St..  N.Y^ 


For  real  tobacco  flavor,  not  pipe  odor,  smoke  the 

ABSORBO  PIPE 

Genuine  Imported  Vienna  Meerschaum 
A>>sorbs  the   nicotine  like  a  sponge 
ensuring  a  cot>l  sweet  smoke  with- 
out injurious  after  effects    Colors 
a  iH-autiful  rich  brown. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
Send  for  our  200  A  list 

SimKK  Slinp  srEri.U.TlF.S  ro..  31  ^ain  St 
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Prepaid 

50c. 
3  for  $1.25 
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Let  us  solve  your  library  problem  at  the  least  expense. 
Get  our  new  handsome  catalogue   B,   illustrated  in    colors. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others 

with  Qii.ility  gu.o.miccd.  He  ^urc  you  kiu>\v  about  our  .'^.inii,»ry  Claw- 
foot,  Alission  and  Standard  styles,  and  what  our  exclusive  features 
mean  to  you — absence  of  iron  bands;  easily  taken  apart  for  economical 
movinir;  easily  reniov.ible  non-bindins  dooi-s.  Sold  by  dealers  or  direct 
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AM6RICAN  BANKCRS 

ASSOCIATION 

TRAVeteRS'  CH€QU€S 


Solve  the  Money 
Question 

Experienced  travelers  pronounce  the 
"A.B.A."  Cheques  the  best  form  of  funds 
ever  carried,  for  use  in  Europe,  America 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Tour- 
ists returning  from  "world-round"  trips 
report  that  their  "A.B.A."  Cheques  met 
with  ready  acceptance  even  in  remote 
parts  and  caused  them  to  receive  un- 
expected courtesies. 

When  supplied  with  these  cheques 
you  are  protected  against  loss  of  your 
money;  you  have  a  means  of  identifying 
yourself  to  banks,  hotels,  ticket  agents, 
merchants,  etc.,  and  you  avoid  delays 
and  embarrassments  in  obtaining  funds 
and  paying  accounts. 

The  cheques  are  issued  in  $10,  $20,  $50,  and 
$100,  and  may  be  purchased  in  amounts  to 
suit. 

Write  to  the  Bankers  Trust  Company, 
7  Wall  Street,  New  York,  for  interesting 
booklet,  "The  International  Exchange  for 
Travelers,"  and  information  as  to  where 
you  can  obtain  the  cheques  in  your  vicinity. 


BUY  TH€M   FROM  YOUR  OWN    BANK£R 

OR   IF  H€  CANNOT  SUPPLY  THEM   APPLY  TO 
BANKCRS   TRUST  COMPANY   N£W  YORK  CITY 


CRUpOL 

Nature's  Hair  Tonic 

Crude  Oil  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  natural 
hair  grower 

CRUDOL 

is   crude    petroleum   made   pleasant  to  use. 

One  application  produces  surprising 

\     results.  CRUDOL  removes  dandruff, 

'\.     feeds  the  scalp  and  nourishes  the 

hair  roots,  promoting  luxuri- 

CRUDOL  ^'^*   growth  of   fluffy  hair. 

COMPANY        .      CRUDOL  is  sold  in  25c 

1773  Broadway  ^nd  50c   tubeS. 

New    York  City        .. 

Genilemen.—  En-  jjjg    CRUDOL 

closed  find 

in    stamps  for  tube   of    '\        COMPANY 

CRUDOL.  \     ,,„  _      , 

•...  1773  Broadway 

Name •■..    New  York 

Address "'••.. 

My  Druggist  is "••,. 


night  in  the  big  tent.  He  always  wants  her 
in  the  front  row,  where  he  can  see  her  face. 
She  times  his  speeches,  she  keeps  his  spirits 
braced  up,  she  looks  after  his  food.  Somebody 
told  me  that  she  "packs  the  hardtack"  when 
they  go  traveling.  Mr.  Whitlock  has  suffered 
from  indigestion  for  years,  and  often  takes 
only  crackers  and  water  for  breakfast. 

Mr.  Whitlock  is  long  and  lean  and  loose- 
jointed — the  Lincoln  type  of  figure.  Mrs. 
Whitlock  is  small  and  round  and  plump;  a 
merry,  cheerful,  practical  little  person.  She 
lives  and  moves  and  has  her  being  in  Brand. 
Her  mother  is  wont  to  say,  plaintively,  that 
she  is  so  glad  Brand  eats,  because  she  is  sure, 
if  he  didn't,  Nell  wouldn't  eat  either.  And 
yet,  queerly  enough,  Mrs.  Whitlock  is  a 
woman  suffragist.  It  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  her  that  because  a  woman  has  a 
distinguished  husband,  of  whom  she  is  very 
fond  and  proud,  therefore  she  should  not 
want  to  vote. 

In  the  fall  of  1908,  altho  not  running  for 
office.  Brand,  as  he  is  familiarly  known,  made 
several  campaign  speeches  of  a  general  order. 
In  the  course  of  these  he  often  told  the  story 
of  a  tramp  who  called  at  a  clergyman's 
kitchen  door  and  asked  for  food: 

The  clergyman  handed  him  out  two  slices 
of  bread,  and  then  said,  "Can  you  pray?" 
"No,"  said  the  tramp,  "I  don't  know  any 
prayer."  "Will  you  pray  with  me?"  said 
the  minister.  "Certainly,"  said  the  tramp. 
The  minister  led  the  way  through  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  At  the  conclusion  the  tramp  said, 
"When  you' say  'Our  Father,'  do  you  mean 
your  father  and  mine  too?"  "Yes,"  said  the 
preacher.  "Well,"  said  the  tramp,  "don't 
you  think  it's  pretty  mean  to  give  your 
lirother  a  cold  handout  when  he  comes  around 
to  breakfast?" J 

One  New  Year's  morning  the  Whitlocks 
liad  late  breakfast,  and  before  it  was  quite 
ready  two  men  called: 

They  were  obviously  unemployed  working- 
men,  not  yet  slipt  into  the  tramp  class.  They 
had  not  come  to  beg,  and  so  they  came  to  the 
front  door.  They  were  ushered  into  the  di- 
ning-room, where  the  table  stood  spread  for 
breakfast.  They  wanted  to  see  the  Mayor  on 
some  business  connected  with  a  job. 

"We're  very  late  with  our  breakfast  this 
morning,"  said  Mrs.  Whitlock;  "I  expect 
you've  been  to  breakfast  already."  Both 
said  they  had,  but  Mrs.  Whitlock  was  per- 
fectly sure  they  had  not.  She  went  upstairs, 
where  the  Mayor  was  still  dressing. 

"Two  of  your  'brothers'  are  downstairs," 
said  she;  "the  table  is  all  ready  there,  and  I 
know  they  haven't  been  to  breakfast.  They've 
undoubtedly  heard  you  tell  that  'brother' 
story  a  dozen  times.  What  are  you  going  to 
do — send  them  to  eat  in  the  kitchen,  or  have 
them  sit  down  with  us?" 

"Why,  ask  them  to  sit  down  with  us,  of 
course." 

The  two  "  brothers"  were  invited  to  break- 
fast, and  enjoyed  hot  griddle-cakes,  sausage, 
and  coffee.  Their  little  fiction  of  having  eaten 
was  respected,  and  they  were  urged  just  to 
come  and  have  a  bite,  to  be  sociable.  At  the 
end,  however,  one  of  them,  an  old  man,  looked 
up,  with  his  pride  quite  melted.  "That's  the 
first  mouthful  I've  had  since  yesterday  morn- 
ing," said  he. 
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One  day  Henry  Frisch,   the 
arms  in  the  Mayor's  office,  entered  the  Mayor 
private   room,  and  in  an  offhand  way  said 
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Togards 


Enable  You  to 
Wear  Sheer 
Hosiery  Eco- 
nomically and 
Insure  Foot- 
Comfort. 


Men's  hosiery  is  now  an  inieg-ral r?ither  than  an 
incidental  article  of  attire.  It  is  just  as  important 
as  good  clothes. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  now  know  that  only  by 
wearing  TOGARDS  can  they  wear  fine,  sheer 
hosiery  with  any  degree  of  economy  and  comfort. 

Slipped  on  over  the  toes  underneath  the  stock- 
ings.    Never  conscious  you're  wearing  them. 

TOGARDS  are  made  in  both  lisle  and  silk.  All 
sizes  for  men,  women  and  children.  Natural 
color  only,  not  dyed. 

Lisle,  10  cents  a  pair ;  $1.00  per  dozen  pairs. 
Silk,  25  cents  a  pair ;  $2.75  per  dozen  pairs. 

Every  pair  in  a  sealed  sanitary  packet  bearing 
the  TOGARD  trade  mark. 

Sold  b.v  all  dealers  in  men's  and  women's  apparel 
all  over  the  globe.  Should  your  dealer  not  happen 
to  have  TOGARDS,  we  will  send  to  you,  postage 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  In  ordering  be 
stire  to  state  size  of  stocking  yon  wear. 

H.  L.  NELKE 
&  CO. 

Tenth  ft  Norris 

Streets 
Philadelphia.Pa. 
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Sell  Your  Art -Works 

Original  ideas  in  Place-cards,  Hand  Embroideries, 
China  Painting,  Stencil  Work,  Porcelain 
Miniatures,  Photographic  Color  Reproduc- 
tions- all  these  are 

WANTED 

by  people  of  refined  tiste,  and  means  to  gratify 
Jhe  same. 

You  can  place  your  work  before  just  this  class  of 
people  with  every  assurance  of  results,  through 
an  advertisement  in  The  Classified  Columns 
(see  page  711). 

Let  The  Digest  Make  Patrons  for  You 

Classified  Advertising  Dept. ,  The  Literary  Digeit 


The  Si^nitol  Smile 

Sanitol  Tooth  Powder  pol- 
ishes the  teeth  and  keeps 
them  white.  Its  antiseptic 
properties  destroy  germs 
— prevent  decay — tone  up 
the  gums  and  purify  the 
mouth! 
It  is  delightful  to  use 
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"  There's  a  big  crowd  of  men  out  here  waiting 
to  see  you.     .Shall  I  send  'em  away?" 

Mr.  Whitlock  looked  up.  "You  know  I 
never  send  anybody  away  who  wants  to  see 
me,  Henry,"  .said  ho. 

"But  there's  five  hundred  of  'em,"  said 
Henry,  stolidly;  "  they  can't  get  in  the  office. 
The  halls  are  full;    they're  blockin'  traffic." 

"  I  see;  well,  just  steer  them  into  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, Henry,  and  I'll  come  and  see 
what  they  want." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  find  out  what  they 
wanted.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  last  panic 
and  a  procession  of  Toledo's  unemployed  had 
come  to  demand  work  of  the  Mayor.  The 
vast  majority  of  them  could  speak  no  Eng- 
lish and  made  known  their  wishes  through  an 
interpreter  of  their  own.  The  Mayor  replied 
that  he  understood  and  deplored  the  situa- 
tion; that  he  himself  could  do  nothing  for 
them;  that  he  had  no  work  for  them,  and  no 
fund  for  charity;  but  that  he  was  at  that 
time  trying  to  get  the  city  to  issue  bonds  to 
secure  money  for  work  on  the  great  boulevard 
which  is  planned  to  surround  Toledo.  He  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  a  bond  issue,  and  said 
that  if  this  were  done  there  would  be  work  for 
the  unemployed  through  the  winter. 

The  bonds  were  issued,  and  a  great  stretch 
of  work  was  soon  completed  on  the  boulevard 
which  will  some  time  be  the  pride  of  Toledo. 
The  work  was  done  under  municipal  direction, 
and  big  bonfires  were  built  where  the  men 
were  at  work  for  them  to  warm  their  hands 
occasionally.  On  bad  days  a  great  kettle  of 
hot  coffee  was  set  out  for  them. 

But  Mr.  Whitlock  is  not  the  only  Golden- 
rule  Mayor  that  Toledo  has  had.  "Golden- 
rule  Jones"  was  four  times  elected  Mayor 
without  a  party  behind  him  and  with  every 
paper  in  the  city  against  him.  When  Mr. 
Jones  died  they  had  to  have  the  funeral  out 
of  doors  because  no  building  was  big  enough 
to  contain  the  people.  A  "vast  concourse" 
a.sscmbled  on  the  grounds  before  the  Jones 
residence,  and  the  city's  leading  men  de- 
livered the  funeral  orations  to  the  assem- 
bled multitudes  as  they  used  to  do  in  the 
Roman  Forum  when  a  great  hero  died.  On 
this  occasion  "one  of  the  chief  speakers  was 
Mr.  Whitlock." 
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AMUSING  TIMES  WITH  PEARY 
'  I  "HE  exploring  reader  will  discover  many 
■*■  an  amusing  anecdote  in  George  Borup's 
story  of  arctic  adventure  which  has  been 
published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 
of  New  York,  and  bears  the  modest,  if  mis- 
leading title  of  "A  Tenderfoot  with  Peary." 
For  young  Borup,  tho  still  an  imdergraduate 
at  Yale,  was  chosen  by  Commander  Peary 
as  one  of  his  four  chief  assistants  to  aid  and 
abet  in  the  dash  for  the  Pole,  the  other  three 
being  Profes.sors  Marvin  and  MacMillan,  and 
the  experienced  Henson.  Slang  and  stray 
bits  of  humor  run  riot  through  this  unique 
narrative  which  carries  us  ail-unconsciously 
into  "the  land  of  cloud  and  snow." 

The  Roosevelt  was  now  well  on  her  Northern 
way.    We  read: 

The  noise  on  board  is  something  terrific. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  big  wolves  are 


RELIEF  ?  you  ask.  Yes — real  re- 
lief, physical  and  mental.  Home 
.  to  supjier  on  time — evening  for 
pleasure,  not  business.  Calculate  with  a 
Burroughs  and  you  won't  need  to  waste 
time  "  checking  up."  There's  the  dif- 
ference between  a  machine  and  the 
human  mind.  With  a  Burroughs  at 
hand  you  know  you  are  right — it  in- 
spires you  to  perfect  confidence  in 
yourself  and  your  duties. 


hift^is  Burden 
eBmtoughs 

IT  will  bring  you  relief 
from  all  the  trying,  tan- 
talizing mechanical  details 
of  bookkeeping  drudgery. 
It  just  seems  to  take  away 
all  the  work.  You  strike 
off  a  trial  balance  in  a  few 
moments  !  You  do  your 
daily  postings  swiftly! 
You  get  out  your  state- 
ments, inventories,  bills — 
what  you  will — in  one- 
third    the    usual    time. 


Burroughs  Bookkccptng  ITlachinc 


And  besides  these  mechanical  advan- 
tages you  have  a  powerful  world-wide 
force  at  your  finger-tips  in  the  great 
Burroughs  Service.  This  places  you  in 
perpetual  contact  with  the  five-million- 
dollar  Burroughs  Company  through  its 
three  far-reaching  Service  Departments, 
which  afford  constant  mechanical  inspec- 
tion and  assistance,  give  expert  advice 
as  to  office  systems  and  assure  you  every 
benefit  of  future  improvements  on  the 
machine. 

Write  us  today  for  statistics  of  the  Bur- 
roughs, telling  how  that  machine  has 
proved  useful  in  your  line.  Wliy  con- 
tinue in  the  old  way,  when  the  better 
method  is  really  cheaper.' 

Write  for  our  free  books  :  "  A  Bet- 
ter Day's  Work  "  (for  any  business  ) ; 
"  Why  Don't  You  Go  Home?"  (for 
retailers) ;      "  Cost     Keeping      Short 

Cuts  "  (for  cost  keeping  departments). 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

F.UROPEAN  Headquarters: 
76  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.  C,  England 


"A  Better  Day's 
Work  Every  Day  " 


Form  132;a 
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Where  Else  Can  You 
Find  An  Investment 


That  pays  5  per  cent  interest,    from  the    day 
your  money  is  received — 

That  offers  abundant  security  in  the  form  of 
first  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate — 

That  permits  you  to  withdraw  your  monev  at 
any  time  without  notice — 

And  that  is  backed  by  a  conservatively  man- 
aged .company  with  ample  resources  and  16 
years  of  successful  business  experience — 

In  the  entire  history  of  this  company  there 
has  never  been  a  day's  delay  in  the  mailing  of 
interest  checks,  or  the  payment  of  principal, 
when  asked  for. 

Let  us  send  ^ou  the  booklet  telling  all  about  it. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  BIdg.,  Baltiraorc,  Md. 


A  Boon  to  Automobilists! 

SirtHit:  win<is  and  dust  and  dirt  i  rom  si  ret- ts  canst-  burning 
and  inflanird  e>  <'s. 

Dr.  Isaac  Thompson's      IT  V  F     \]il  A  T"  FW 
CELEBRATED  *j  M  *J     WW  J-%.  M.  MiiM\. 

Bives  almost  instant  relief  and  is  i-a.tily  apolied.  Asadaily 

toilet  requisite  for  bathing  and   freshening  the  eye<»  it  is 

indispensable.      For  Sale  at  alt  Druggists       Price  SSc. 

8PK<'I.%I,    »0-DAV    OPKER 

Send  lOo  for  Trial  Bottli-  before  .Mav  fi 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON.  SONS  &  CO. 

163  River  Street Troy.  N.  Y. 


^:^  That  Boy 
of   Yours 

—IS  HE  A  PAYING  INVESTMENT?  If  you 
have  done  the  square  thing  by  him,  his  m.iintenance 
and  education,  up  to  20  years  of  age,  has  cost  vou  in 
CASH  some  »SOOO  to  8*3500.  Is  he  a  paying 
investment?  Just  one  thing  may  WTeck  him  as  quickly 
as  a  big  defalcation  would  «Teck  a  tank.  Yes, 
1>RINK  WILL  DO  IT.  Prof.  A.  A.  Hopkins 
makes  all  this  clear  on  a  Dollar  and  Cents  basis  in  hi* 
new  book  "Profit  and  Lofts  In  Man."  "A  ward 
in  sf:ison  "  may  save  you  and  your  boy  great  sorrow 
and  loss.     Get  this  new,  prac1ic.1l  book.     Read  it '. 

titr.o.  cloth,  fr.so  net;   by  mail,  $r  jo 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.      NEW  YORK 
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Everyone  Needs  a  Telescope 

It  enables  you  to  see  objects  miles 

away.  Vacationists  can  multiply  their 

>'swith  it,  for  it  brings  all  the  coun- 

around  right  up  to  their  eyes. 

^^Near  waterways  you  can  watch 

inconiingr  or  passing  ships  — 

L-ad  their  names.    And  for 

farmers  and  ranchmen  it  is 

absolute  necessity,  for 

luycan  keeptheireyes 

I  thcircattle, horses 

■nirn  when  far  out 

in  the  fields. 


For  studyine  celestJat  phe-  ^^ 

eomena,  particularly  the  recurring 
•un  apots,  this  solar  eyepiece  will  allow 
*  careful  study  of  Old  Sol  and  solar 
eclipses.  This  attachment  alme  Is  worth 
tntrt  than  the  entire  price  to  any  one  In- 
terested  in  this  science.     Free  with  tbc 

Excelsior 
Telescope 

^ye  piece  of  telescope  can  be  used 
es  a-raicroscope  to  detect  insects 
or  germs  in  plants  or  vegetables. 

The  Excelsior  Telescope  is 
made  by  one  of  the  lareest  manu- 
facturers in  Europe.  The  lenses 
are  carefully  ground  and  correctly 
adjusted  by  experts.  It  is  brass 
bound,  and  besides  the  solar  eye- 
piece, has  a  brass  dust  cover  at  the 
end.  Closed,  the  tt-lescope  is  12 
inches,  and  has  a  circumference  of 
Scinches.  It  opens  over  3/4  feet 
long  in  five  sections. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  telescopes  of 
this  size  cost  S5.00  to  88.00— even  without 
a  solar  eyepiece.  For  SI. 00  you  can  now 
liave  a  telescope  with  advan 
taees  of  one  worth 
25.00  to  28.00. 


.'VS 


09'.- 


S.'o.o. 


ESo- 


IJ'fe" 


mmgk 


_ L.  S.  Henry  ef  N.  Y.,  says: 
"Worth  many  times  price." 
G.    Patton,    Kansas    City, 
,  says:  "Could  count  cattle 
twenty  miles  away." 
Satisfaction    guaranteed   or  money 
back.     Send  us  your  dollar  by  regis- 
tered   letter,    postal    money    order,  or 
bank   draft  to    our   order,  today.      We 
send  the  telescope  by  mail  or  express  in- 
sured for  20c  extra. 

Illustrated  Bargain  Catalogue  sent 
free  with  each  telescope 

Cnopioitu  Pn     Dept.  L.D.  90  Chambers 
OpCbldllj   bU.  street.  New  York 


Some  men  feel  that  fine  literature  is  some- 
thing beyond  them— something  requiring  a  cer- 
tain "higher  education"— when  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  they  need  to  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  good  books  is  a  copy  of 
the  Standard  Dictionary. 


English,  German 
French,  Domestic 


Twelve 
Popular 
Shades 


HOSIER  Y 
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FOB  SPRING  AND  SVMMER  JVISA  J! 

We  are  making  a  special  feature  of  ourpure  thread 
silk  half  hose,  Brieht,  Lustrous,  Criinchy,  in  all 
popular  shades   at  50c. 

Get  acquainted  with  our  SJtoi>ping-liy-Post- 
Service.  It  will  pay  you  handsomely.  Booklet  C 
will  tell    about  it.     Sent  on  ai)plication. 

yiACUI^lAJt    rAKKEH    COIVPANT 

40<)    H'rc/oH"'""   ■*/  llnsfoi),  jffnss 
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holding  a  regular  meet-all-comers  tourna- 
ment to  settle  the  championship  of  the  pack 
and  to  see  how  each  dog  stands  in  regard  to 
every  other  one.  They  spar  with  their  feet 
with  great  swiftness  and  are  up  to  date  at 
catch-as-catch-can.  We  are  finding  out  they 
aren't  as  fierce  as  the  dogs  Nansen  had. 
When  one  dog  gets  down  and  knows  he's 
licked,  he  hollers  and  yelps  to  beat  the  band, 
just  like  a  kid  who  is  getting  trimmed  and 
begs  for  mercy.  They  go  on  the  theory  that 
the  mor^  noise  they  make  the  less  they'll  get 
coming  to  them. 

The  only  time  he  ever  saw  the  pack  refuse 
to  "scrap"  was  when  he  took  out  his  kodak 
to  get  a  photo  of  a  good  rough  and  tumble : 

Then  they  acted  as  if  they  were  at  a  big 
dinner  when  a  flashlight  was  about  to  be 
taken.  Possibly  this  instinct  could  be  used 
by  the  police  in  stopping  riots. 

Borup  found  the  Eskimo  people  honest  and 
persevering: 

In  their  own  country  they  will  leave  a  cache 
of  thousands  of  eggs  for  a  couple  of  months 
or  so,  and  return  to  find  it  unmolested.  If 
you  intimate  that  the  line  of  talk  they're 
handing  out  to  you  is  not  quite  accurate  they 
are  greatly  cut  up.    "  To  lie  is  no  good." 

It  became  bitter  cold,  and  hard  for  only  a 
"tenderfoot"  to  bear.    And  yet: 

The  general  prevailing  idea  that  under- 
neath our  furs  we  had  several  tons  of  woolen 
garments  is  as  correct  as  most  popular  ideas 
on  the  Arctic.  We  wore  very  little  wool; 
what  we  had  was  not  to  keep  us  warm  but  to 
prevent  friction.  The  more  woolen  stuff  you 
have  on  the  colder  you  get.  This  is  because 
the  wool  absorbs  the  moisture. 

His  experience  with  dog  and  rein  was  at  first 
arduous: 

"All  ready!  Going  away!"  yelled  the 
huskies,  and  off  we  went.  Onwagibsu  chap- 
eroned me  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  his  dogs 
went  like  a  streak.  Then  he  dropt  off,  re- 
turning to  the  ship.  I  kept  mum,  and  soon 
the  dogs  began  to  go  slower  and  slower.  I 
wasn't  wise  to  the  huskie  vernacular  as  ap- 
plied to  dogs,  and  my  English  the  dogs  didn't 
"savvey";  so,  when  addrest,  they  didn't 
understand  what  was  wanted,  turned  around 
as  if  to  see  who  was  responsible  for  the 
racket,  and  sat  down.  The  twenty-five-foot 
whip  was  tried,  but  the  dogs  never  moved. 
They  certainly  were  amused  at  the  exhibition 
put  up.  First  thing  I  did  was  to  sting  myself 
a  crack  in  the  face,  then  I  knocked  my  hat 
off.  On  the  third  trial  I  managed  to  miss 
myself,  but  hit  an  Eskimo  who  was  passing. 
Next  time  the  lash  snarled  around  a  dog- 
trace,  and  the  lash  as  well  as  some  temper  was 
lost.  Then  I  got  next  to  a  snowshoe  and  that 
looked  large  and  formidable,  besides  making 
a  big  "swish"  as  it  went  through  the  air;  so 
after  they  had  been  handed  a  few  slams  in  the 
slats  the  dogs  were  persuaded  to  get  a  move 
on 

The  march  back  to  the  ship  taught  me 
some  more  of  the  "don'ts"  in  dog-driving. 
About  six  miles  from  the  ship  I  started  to 
untangle  the  traces,  which  were  pretty  ef- 
fectively snarled.  Before  commencing,  I 
waited  till  all  the  dogs  were  curled  up  and 
apparently  asleep.  But  just  as  the  job  was 
completed,  one  fool  dog  started  off,  his  legs 
full  of  acceleration.  Every  other  dog  in  the 
pack,  dreaming  of  "I  wonder  who's  kissing 
her  now,"  woke  up  and  left  to  find  out.     I 


FACTORY-MADE  BUILDINGS,  with  sec- 
tions built  by  the  hundred,  are  Ies»  expensive 
and  better  for  the  money  than  the  home-made 
kind.  CORNELL  PORTABLE  BUILDINGS  are 
permanent,  when  once  erected  on  your 
premises,  so  long  as  you  wish  to  have  them 
there.  They  are  waterproof,  windproof  and 
weatherproof,  and  we  also  build  a  GARAGE 
which  is  fireproof. 

CORNELL  COTTAGES,  CHURCHES,  SCHOOL 
HOUSES  and  Portable  Buildings  of  every 
kind  are  all  built  in  sectional  units.  Hun- 
dreds of  satisfied  users  attest  their  merit  and 
practicability. 

CORNELL  PORTABLE  BUILDINGS  are  Reasonable 
in  Price.  They  cannot  be  duplicated  at  the  prices  we 
name.  We  Prepay  Freight  to  nearly  all  R  R.  stations. 
All  our  buildings  are  Painted  Inside  and  Out,  colors  of 
your  selection,  without  additional  cost.  Our  illus- 
trated Catalog  tells  more.     Write  for  it  today. 

WYCKOFF  LUMBER  &  MFG.  CO. 

408  Green  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


KEITH'S 

The  Authoritative  Magazine 
for  Home  Builders.  Eiich 
^^0-page  issue  shows  8  to  10 
Plans  of  Artistic  Homes. 
20c  copy.  Sub.  S2.  Send  $1 
for  6  mos.  sub.  and  book  of 
Cottages  and  Bungalows 

No.  42  Cost  StoOO  100       "LAINo 

M.    L.   KEITH,  671  Lumber  Exchange,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


^Vhy  \\'i'  S(  nd  our  Dans  Improved  Tip  Top 
Dupli<'at<ir  on  10  d:iys*  trial.     First — it 
provos  OUR  confidence  in  the  machine. 
Second — By  personal  use,  you  can  posi- 
tively tell  whetiier  it  merts  your  re- 
quirenicnts.    Each  inachine  contains 
16  ft.  u£  duplicating  surface.     100 
copies  from   pen  written    and   50 
copios   from  typewritten  original. 
Duplicator,  cap  size,    price  $7-50, 
KcUx  P.  Daas  Duplicator  Co^ 


H9II  Yale  Motorcycles- 


The  quality  feature  that  is  the  keynote 
to  seruice  predominates  in  every  YALE 
motorcycle. 

1911  YALES  are  the  highest  type  of 
QUALITY  PRODUCTIOK  known  to 
present  day  mechanical  engineering. 

1911  4  H.P.YALE  -        $200 

With  Bosch  Magneto         $235 

1911  7  H.P.  YALE  TWIN    $300 

Long  stroke  motor,  especially  heat-treated 
cylinder,  ground  to  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch,  valves  drop  hammer  forged  from  high- 
est quality  nickel  steel,  perfectly  seated  and 
of  generous  size.  New  positive  grip  con- 
trol (patented)  and  offset  cylinder. 

YALE  history  is  worth  while   reading. 
Write  for  it  today. 
CONSOLIDATED     MFG.      CO. 

1743    Fernwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertl^jra. 
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made  a  beautiful  dive  tackle  at  the  traces  and 
got  hold  of  about  eight,  but  that  didn't 
l>other  the  dogs  at  all,  not  with  that  idea  in 
their  heads,  so  I  went  sailing  over  the  snow 
like  the  country  lad  who  stuck  his  head  in 
the  double  yoke  to  help  his  newly  ac(iuired 
Texas  steer  haul  the  plow,  and  who,  after 
leaving  the  field  behind,  and  while  sprinting 
down  the  village  street,  cailioped:.  "Here  we 
come,  damn  our  fool  souls,  some  one  head  us 
off."  After  a  hundred  yards  or  so  dog  after 
dog  was  cast  loose  till  three  were  left,  when 
the  anchor  held.  The  others  had  gone  straight 
to  the  ship  and  were  at  once  recognized  as 
part  or  most  of  my  outfit.  The  bleachers 
were  full  when  Casey  came  to  bat. 

A  chapter  devoted  to  walrus-hunting  starts 
off  in  this  breezy  manner: 

Holy  Smoke !  You  may  spiel  of  your  lion- 
shooting  in  Africa  or  of  the  gentle  rhino 
dusting  your  way  with  all  the  speed  and  dar- 
ing of  a  Moisant,  but  if  you  want  the  real 
thing  try  a  scrimmage  with  walrus  when  every 
one  is  standing  Ijy  to  repel  boarders,  hitting 
them  over  the  heads  with  oars,  boathooks, 
and  axes,  when  one's  decks  are  cleared  for 
action  and  the  ammunition  hoist  on  the  bum 
and  the  gol-darned  band  playing  "  Annie 
Rooney" — Himmel,  it's  ausgezeichnet ! 

He  tells  how  he  and  MacMillan  got  a  couple 
of  walrus,  and  continues: 

Just  then  about  forty  others,  which  had 
been  attending  a  banquet  in  the  rathskeller, 
came  rushing  upstairs  to  see  what  all  the 
roughhouse  was  about,  joining  the  ten  from 
the  roof  garden.  Jerusalem !  it  looked  as  if  a 
million  whales  were  spouting  at  once.  The 
air  was  full  of  water,  cuss  words,  and  clam 
shells.  The  water  was  just  one  writhing  mass 
of  merry  Hades  let  loose. 

Just  then  a  trio  came  to  the  surface  about 
fifteen  yards  off.  They  all  bore  marks  of  the 
fray  and  were  mad  clean  through.  Giving 
their  battle  cry  of  "Ook!  ook!  Hold  on  to 
your  seats,  you  fellows;  we're  going  to  sing 
the  second  verse,"  they  charged  us.  Our 
magazines  were  as  empty  as  a  Princeton 
man's  pocketbook  after  a  Yale  football  game. 
Our  huskies  didn't  like  the  looks  of  things. 
They  grabbed  the  oars  and  banged  them  on 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  yelling  lik(>  Broad- 
way on  the  night  of  Dec.  31,  but  as  well  try 
to  head  off  the  New  Year.  Mac  and  his 
automatic  were  having  a  bully  time,  and  we 
cut  loose.  The  walrus  wtjre  treading  water 
and  banging  their  front  flijjpers  together, 
madly  shouting  "A.  la  bainnette!"  as  they 
urged  the  Old  Guard  on.  The  general  racket, 
the  crepitating  rifles,  the  shouts  and  pounding 
of  the  huskies,  the  bellowing  of  the  infuriated 
animals,  resembled  a  Vanderbilt  Cup  race  in 
Pandemonium.  Mazzazza  pazzazza,  it  was 
grand ! 

We  torpedoed  one  and  knocked  the  propel- 
ler off  another;  but  the  biggest  one  dived, 
and  the  next  second  we  were  half  blinded  by 
a  water  spout  as  the  giant  ranged  alongside 
and  trieil  to  give  us  tlu>  hook  with  his  tusks. 
With  the  guns  almost  touching  his  head,  we 
let  'er  rip.  That  ended  Mr.  Walrus  and  with 
an  exultant  cheer  the  K.skimos  threw  their 
harpoons. 
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A  Slip. — She — "Tell  me,  darling,  that  you 
are  not  marrying  me  for  my  money!" 

He — "  Wliy,  my  pet,  what  could  put  such  a 
thought  in  your  head?" 

She—"  Well,  in  your  last  letter,  instead  of 
'I  love  you  a  hundred  thousand  times  better 
than  anything  else'  you  wrote.  'I  love  you 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  better  than  anv- 


Ti 


HOSE  who  would  like  to  know 
how  they  can  have  an  unlimited 
supply  of  hot  water  in  their  homes, 
from  any  hot  water  faucet  in  the 
house,  will  be  interested  in  this: — 

There  is  a  wonderful  automatic  gas  water 
heater  caHed  the  Ruud  (pronounce  it 
"Rude").  It  isn't  an  ugly  thing  that  is 
hitched  on  the  bath  tub,  nor  is  it  a  device 
for  heating  the  water  in  your  range 
boiler — nor  do  you  have  to  light  it 
and  put  it  out. 

The  Ruud  is  down  cellar!  No,  you  don't 
have  to  go  near  it.  All  you  have  to  do  to 
get  hot  water  is  to  turn  any  hot  water 
faucet.  The  Ruud  takes  care  of  itself. 
Opening  the  faucet  automatically  lights 
the  gas  in  the  Ruud,  and  the  water  is  heated 
as  it  flows  through  the  hot  copper  coils. 

Suppose  you  come  in  late  some  evening 
from  a  spin  in  the  motor  car,  or  tired  from 
overwork  at  the  office,  think  of  the  luxury 
of  a  restful,  sleep  inviting,  piping  hot  bath. 

Next  morning  there  is  hot  water  just  the 
same,  even  if  the  maid  is  washing  in  the 
laundry — the  supply  is  inexhaustible. 

It  is  useless  to  tell  of  the  luxury  of  plenty 
of  hot  water.  The  fact  that  you  can  get  it  is 
the  important  thing. 

If  you  want  to  know 
how  it  works  we  will 
tell  you  in  another 
column,  but  the  most 
satisfactory  way  is  to 
go  where  they  sell  the 
^uud  and  see  it  work. 


^ 


d 
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How  and  Why 
the  RUUD 


1  ok  in  the  telephone 
book  and  see  if  we 
have  a  branch  in  your 
town — if  not,  the  gas 
company  has  the  Ruud 
and  will  gladly  show 
it  in  operation.  Send 
for  free  descriptive 
booklet. 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY,  Dept.  H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices  in  all   principal  cities 


Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

HOME  REFRIGERATION 


'  ■ 

• 

1 

'^LSi-"'-^ 

1 

This  book  tells  liow< 
to  select  the  Home 
Refrigerator,  how  to 
know  the  poor  from 
the  good,  how  to 
keep  down  ice  bills, 
how  to  keep  a  Re- 
frigerator sanitary 
and  sweet  —  lots  of 
things  you  should 
know  before  buying 
any  Refrigerator. 

It  iilso  tells  nil 
nbmit  tho  "  Mon- 
roe "     with     food 

com  part  mo  n  t  8         mm       ••    i.       >■     .ui.. 
ma.il-  in  one  pioce  '^'^^  "•'  """"■Ij  l>.jm,nti. 

of  scilid,  unbreakable  White  Porcelain  Ware,  overan  inch 
thick,  with  every  corner  rounded— no  cracks  or  crevices 
anywhere,  and  as  eus.v  to  keep  clean  as  a  china  bowl. 


old  IdKKCT  ' 
'  and  at  Knftory  Prife*. 


5»t)«"Monroe" 


The  leadine  hospitals  nse  the 
"Monroe"  exclusively,  and  it  is 
founil  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
best  homos. 

The  "Monroe"  Is  never  sold  in 
stores,  but  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory to  you  on  our  lilK'ral  trial 
offer.  Freight  Prepaid. 

Easy  Payments.  \Ne  are  making 
a  radical  departure  this>  ear  from 
our  rule  of  all  cash  with  order, 
and  sell  the  "Monroe"  on  our 
liberal  credit  terms,  to  all  desir- 
inK  tti  buy  that  way. 

Just  say  "  Send  .Monroe  Book" 
on  a  postal  card,  and  it  will  go  to 
you  by  next  mail. 


NEVER  MIND 

L'  PACES 

LIQUID 
CLUE 

WILL 
MEND 


-,** 


i» 


The  Ruud  is  governed  by  two  valves. 

The  J>resS2ire  valve— that  turns  the  gas 
on  in  the  burners  whenever  a  faucet  is 
opened,  and  shuts  off  the  gas  when  the 
faucet   is  closed. 

The  tcmferafii>-e  valve -v/hxch  turns  off 
the  gas  when  the  water  is  heated  to  a 
certain  temperature,  and  lights  the  gas 
when  it  starts  to  run  cooler  than  a 
certain  temperature. 

Each  valve  is  independent  of  the  other  and 
consequently  never  i'ails  to  do  its  work. 

Here  is  the  entire  operation. 
A  tiny  pilot  light  is  burning — somewhere 
a  hot  water  faucet  is  opened — the  pressure 
valve  turns  on  the  gas  and  it  is  lighted  by 
the  pilot  light  and  heats  the  copper  coils 
through  which  the  water  flows. 
When  the  water  gets  too  hot,  the  temper- 
ature regulator  turns  off  the  gas. 

It  is  quite  some  time  before  the  coils 
start  to  cool,  but  when  theydo,  the  tem- 
perature regulator  automatically  turns  on 
the  gas  again. 

This  is  a  great  saving,  for  no  more  gas 
is  burned  than  sufficient  to  heat  the 
water  used. 

So  the  gas  lights  and  goes  out  at  intervals — 
the  water  is  hot  as  long  as  it  runs,  and  when 
you  turn  off  the  faucet  the  pressure  valve 
shuts  off  the  gas  and  the  Ruud  stops  work. 


If  a  bottle  of 
LePAGE'S  LIQUID 
GLUE  costs  10c.  and 
you  break  an  article 
worth  $10.00  why 
not  mend  it  with 
this  wonderful  ad- 
hesive ready  for  in- 
stant tise  ? 

Sold  also  in  pin  sealing  tubes  if  you 
prefer  it 
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-YOU- 

can    have 

the  luxury  of  a  real 
desk  and  a  handsome 
library  'fa6/e— combined 

in  the  space  of  one. 


No.  180— One  of  seventy-five  designs 

Covered  by  4  patents 

SIMPLY  pulling  open  a  drawer 
provides  desk  space  with  non- 
spillable  ink-well  and  pen  groove, , 
with  large  roomy  drawer  beneath  desk 
lid  for  stationery  and  correspondence. 
Nothing  on  the  table  needs  to  be  disturbed. 

Seventy-five  artistic  designs  in  every  staple 

wood   and   popular  finish   give  you  a   wide 

selection  for  every  purpose. 

Styles  include  reproductions  of  "  Period  Furni- 
ture" Louis  XIV,  Elizabethan,  Tudor,  Flanders, 
Colonial,  Arts  and  Crafts  and  Modern  Desi^s, 
made  by  skilled  craftsmen  from  the  finest  materials 
obtainable. 

Look  for  the  patented  easy-sliding,  nickel-plated 
steel  slide  which  allows  the  drawer  to  open  freely. 
Counter-balanced  to  prevent  tipping. 

Our  trade  mark  on  the  under  side  of  the  desk  Hd  is  for 
your  protection. 

"  CADILLAC  DESK-TABLES  "  are  sold  by  leading 
furniture  dealers.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  them, 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Booklet  "N"  showing  our  complete  line  in  half-tone 
pictures  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

WOLVERINE  MFG.*  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

The  largest  parlor  and  library  table  manufacturers  in 
the  world.     Our  output  is  more  than  "a  table  a  mioDte." 


THIS  MAN  XrsT."'  FILLS  HIS  CHURCH 

— the  great  Tremont  Temple  of  Boston,  Mass. — with  eager 
men  and  women  every  Sunday.  He  has  gathered  ttew 
members  into  the  church  at  the  rate  of  about  200  a  year. 

Kpi^niVnt  "Why  Men  Do  Not  Go  To  Church"? 

A  keen  analysis  of  "The  Faults  of  the  Church,"  "The 
Faults  of  the  Man,"  and  "The  Faults  of  Society."     j6o 
pages.     Cloth  binding.    Mailed  for  60c.  stamps. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY     -     New  York  aad  Loodoa 


HOME  GYMNASTICS 
ON    LING'S  I  SYSTEM 

t         By  ANDERS  WIDE.  M.D.,  Stockholm 

A  Series  of  Daily  Exercises  Mostly  Without  A  pparatus 
CyCD YONE  "°  derive  great  profit  from  this  sim- 
VHfc  pig^  plain,  direct  exercise  at  home. 
Based  on  the  celebrated  Swedish  system.    ^ 

"  Simple  and  direct." — St.  Paul  Press.  ^  * 

.->"A  little  work  of  great  value." — Sail  Lake  Tribu7ie. 
"A  marvelous  amount  of  information  of  a  most  prac- 
tical character." — New  York  Sun,  ^ 

J*rice,  SO  cents  net , ^^ 

HTfW  York,  1007-44.00  E.  Twenty-Third  St. 
FUNK     &.     WACNALLS     COMPANY 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Keep  It  Dark. — Wife  (whose  husband,  the 
local  mayor,  has  just  been  knighted — ("Have 
you  heard  from  the  man  who  offered  to  trace 
our  pedigree?" 

Husband — "Yes;  he  has  found  out  more 
than  enough." 

Wife— "What  did  you  pay  him?" 

Husband — "  Fifty  pounds — to  hold  his 
tongue." — London  Opinion 


Was  She  Insured? — An  extract  from  a 
popular  novel.  "  He  prest  a  burning  kiss  upon 
either  cheek  and  straightway  her  face  be- 
came ashen." — Judge. 


Explicit. — At      the      Brooklyn      Bridge. — 
"Madam,  do  you  want  to  go  to  Brooklyn?" 
"No.    I  have  to." — Life. 


No  Need  to  Ask. — "  Does  your  wife  ask  5'ou 
for  things  she  knows  you  can  not  afford?" 

"She  hasn't  asked  me  for  a  thing  since  we 
were  married." 

"  Great !    How  do  you  manage  it?  " 

"When  she  wants  a  thing  she  does  not 
ask  me;   she  tells  me." — Houston  Post. 


Why  He  Slept. — Poet  (taking  his  children 
through  the  art  gallery) — "Good  heavens, 
my  little  ones,  look  at  that  picture,  'Sleeper 
on  a  park  bench.'  The  painter  has  actually 
put  my  last  voliune  in  the  fellow's  hand!" — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Would  Make  Him  Care. — Juggins — "Who 
was  it  that  said  if  he  could  make  the  songs 
of  the  people  he  wouldn't  care  who  made  the 
laws?" 

Muggins — "Don't  know.  But  if  he's  the 
chap  who's  making  the  songs  of  the  people 
nowadays  I'd  just  like  to  have  the  making  of 
the  laws  a  little  while  I  That's  all  V'—Red  Hen. 


A  Mean  Reply. — "Talk  about  man!"  ex- 
claimed the  suffragist.  "What  has  man  ever 
done  for  woman?" 

"He's  furnished  her  with  a  model  she's 
trying  durned  hard  to  imitate,"  came  a  voice 
from  the  rear  of  the  hall. — Boston  Transcript. 


What  He  Wanted. — Clerk — "  Do  you  want 
a  narrow  man's  comb?" 

Customer  (gravely) — "No;  I  want  a 
comb  for  a  stout  man  with  rubber  teeth." — 
Baltimore  American. 


Bread  on  the  Waters. — "Just  one  word  of 
advice,  son,  before  you  go  out  into  the  world." 

"Yes,  dad?" 

"Always  be  kind  to  Democrats.  They 
have  their  turn  once  in  a  while." — St.  Joseph 
Herald. 


A  Change. — He  (with  a  little  sigh) — 
"This  is  the  third  winter  hat  you  have  had 
this  year." 

She — "Well,  but  dearest,  summer  will 
soon  be  here  now." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Room  for  More. — "Come,  Willie,"  said  his 
mother,  "don't  be  so  selfish.  Let  your  little 
brother  play  with  your  marbles  a  while." 

"But,"  protested  Willie,  "he  means  to 
keep  them  always." 

"Oh,  I  guess  not." 

"  I  guess  yes !  'Cause  he's  swallowed  two 
o'  them  already." — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 
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C0LGATE5 
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New  YOR 

U.S.A., 


THIS  TRIAL 
TUBE 

is  for  you.  We 
will  send  it  for 
4  cents.  Write 
for  it  that  you 
may  know  the 
delicious  flavor 
and  efficiency 
of  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream. 

COLGATE  €r  CO. 

Dexx.  Y 

199    Fulton  Street 

New  York 


BEYOND 
SCIENCE 


MARVELS 

A  Record  of  What  Has  Been  Done  in  the  Reduction  of 

Occult  Phenomena  to  a  Scientific  Basis 

BY  PROF.  JOSEPH  GRASSET.  M.D.,  FRANCE 

"The  only  modern  book  which  deals  with  the  subject  of 
occultism,  spiritualism,  and  psychical  research  without  bias, 
lucid  in  its  diction  and  avoiding  terms  and  words  incom- 
prehensible to  the  ordinary  layman." — Brooklyn  Citizen. 

8vo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;     by  mail,  $1.85 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    N.  Y. 
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THE  IRISH 


have  always  been  mighty  in- 
teresting people,  and  nobody 
knows  them  better  than  Justin 
McCarthy.  He  knows  their  past  as  thoroughly  as  he  does 
their  present,  and  when  he  teus  all  about  both  in  his  book 
"Ireland  and  Her  Story,"  he  makes  a  story  which  the 
critics  unite  in  pronouncing  "  as  fascinating  as  a  novel." 
One  might  add  that  this  brilliant  little  history  is  much  more 
fascinating  than  many  novels,  and  better  yet,  it  is  true.  The 
price  is  only  JS>  postpaid. 

AGAIN,  are  celebrated  for 
their  rollicking  humor  and  keen 
wit.  Good  stories  of  them  are 
always  welcome.  Certainly  when  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
Irish  storytellers  brings  out  a  book  it  can  not  fail  to  makea 
hit.  Seunias  MacManus  is  the  present  day  Prince  of  Irish 
Storytellers,  and  his  book  "The  Red  Poocher,"  has  been 
greeted  everywhere  with  such  superlatives  of  praise  that  it 
IS  useless  to  try  to  quote  them.  May  as  well  let  every 
reader  invent  his  own  exclamations  of  delight  when  he 
closes  the  book.     It  can  be  had  for  75  cents  postpaid. 

ONCE  MORE,  are  lovers 
through  and  through.  When 
we  want  an  ideal  love  story, 
we  pick  out  a  gallant,  poetic,  passionate  Irishman  and  his 
blue-eyed  colleen,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  to  develop  a  love 
story  fit  to  set  to  music  or  put  upon  the  stage.  There  are 
always  novelty,  humor,  tenderness,  pa.ssion,  and  some- 
times tragedy  in  them.  Anna  MacManus,  sometimes 
known  as  '' Ethiia  Cariery,"  the  wife  of  Seumas  Mac- 
Manus, was  endowed  with  a  rare  insight  into  the  character 
and  nature  of  these  people — her  people.  With  the  pen  of 
an  artist  and  a  great  love  in  her  heart,  she  has  written  six 
beautiful,  throbbing,  magically  appealing  Irish  love  stories 
which  now  appear  in  the  book  "The  Passionate  Hearts,'^ 
a  treasure  for  any  one.    The  price  is  75  cents  postpaid. 

FINALLY,  have  a  wealth  of 
legend,  folk-lore,  and  mythol- 
ogy. The  wonderful  doings 
of  their  ancient  kings  and  warriors  read  like  fairy  tales,  and 
such  indeed  they  are  in  large  part.  Magic  swords,  spears, 
and  armor;  the  miraculous  "quicken-tree,"  grown  from  a 
fairy  seed  ;  the  fairy  fleeces  ;  the  wonderful  whistler  whose 
flute-like  notes  charmed  his  enemies  into  fateful  sleep  ;  the 
superhuman  prowess  of  the  old-time  heroes  ;  the  devotion 
of  friends  and  the  relentless  hate  of  enemies— all  play  im- 
portant parts  in  the  legendary  past  of  this  picturesque 
people.  Anna  MacManus,  author  of  "  Tlie  Passionate- 
//earls,"  has  given  us  nine  stories  of  Irish  adventure, 
legend,  and  mythology  in  her  new  book  "  In  the  Celtic 
Past."  The  stories  glow  with  warm  color  and  throb  with 
chivalrous  action  and  exciting  adventure.  The  price  of 
"  In  the  Celtic  Past,"  is  the  same  as  that  of  "  T/ie  Pass- 
ionate //earts,"  75  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY         New  York 
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Classified  Columns 


HELP  WANTED 


CUTLERY  SALESMAN  WANTED  :  Old 
establishedhou.se.  Good  commission.  Must 
deposit  cost  of  samples,  about  ^100,  at  start. 
Splendid  permanent  position.  Write  ior 
particulars  to  HOX  188,  Monett,  Mo. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $2$  to  $iooperweek. 
SendforFRKE  prosj)ectus.  Pape-DavisCo., 
I>ept.3i,  Page  Bldg.,MichiganAve., Chicago. 


We  have  attractive  proposition  for  ex- 
perienced man  with  some  capital  capable  of 
managing  thoroughly  equipped  box  plant  or 
might  remodel  for  other  woodworking  line. 
Hope  Progressive  League,  Hope,  Arkansas. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

SIX   PER  CENT    FIRST   FARM 
MORTGAGES 
Send  for  booklet   "A"  and  current  list  of 
offerings.      E.  J.   LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.     Established  1883. 


INVEST  YOUR  SURPLUS  FUNDS  in 
7%  Farm  Mortgages  well  supervised.  Every 
client  protected.  Highest  bankers' references. 
Booklet.  HAMILTON  BURCH,  Attorney, 
Box  14,  McRae,  Georgia. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


SPEAKERS,  WRITERS :  WE  FURNISH 
material  for  your  speech,  oration,  essay,  de- 
bate or  club  paper.     Expert  literary  service, 
criticism,  research.     Write  us  your  needs. 
Authors'  Agency,  153  Lenox  Av.,  New  York 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps    water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 

STAMPS.  COINS.  ETC. 

$7.75  PAID  for  rare  date  1853  quarters; 
*20  for  a  $i.  Keep  all  money  dated  before 
1880,  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  new  illus- 
trated Coin  Value  Book,  4x7.  It  may  mean 
your  fortune. 
C.  F.  Clarke  Co.,   Dept.  90,   Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS:  For  facts  about  Prize  and 
Reward  Offers  and  for  books  of  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  8c 
postage  to  Pubs.  Pate.nt  Se.nse,  Dept.  63, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY 

2  Books  free  :  "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof  of  P'ortunes  in  Patents "  and  61-p. 
Guide.  Special  offer.  Highest  references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  PRO.MPTLY  OBTAINED 
Our  free  booklet  will  help  you  to  for- 
tune. Read  pages  11  and  12  before  applying 
forpatent.  Write  today.  D.  SWIFT  &  CO., 
307  7th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLAR.S  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN  $10  TO  $15  A  WEEK  AND  HOLD 

YOUR  POSITION  BESIDES 
No  canvassing.  We,  as  manufacturers  of 
patented  specialties,  have  new  EASY  MAIL 
ORDER  PLANS  to  keep  our  factories  busy. 
Large  profits.  Small  Capital.  If  you  are 
one  of  the  want-to-go-ahead  kind  and  mean 
business,  write  for  plans,  sworn   statement. 

J.  M.  PEASE  MFG.  CO. 
3000  Pease  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


A'irslnia  Cured  Hams.  Nicely  trim- 
med, well  smoked  w  ith  hickory  wood;  some- 
thing nice.  15  pound  average,  20  cents 
pound  f.  o.  b.  here.  Reference  or  cash  with 
order.     W.  S.  Lindsey,  Rural   Retreat,  Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  Earyplan  Lens.  Latest  Con- 
struction. Most  Luminous.  Recognized  by 
leading  authorities  as  the  most  scientifically 
made  lens  ever  imported.  Send  for  price- 
list  and  sample  prints.  RALPH  HARRIS 
&  CO.,  24  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


YOUR  AUTOMOBILE  FOR  SALE 
AT  A  FAIR  PRICE?) 

Perhaps  your  car  is  too  small,  or  you  would  sell 
it  to  procure  a  new  model,  a  different  make,  or  to 

Buy  a  Used  Car  at  a  Bargain 

In  our  issue  of  May  13th  we  will  run  our  next  special 
Used  Automobile  Dept.  in  the  Classified  Columns. 

Let  Us  Offer  Your  Car  for  You 

at  a  fair  price,  direct  to  other  automobile  users.     No 
brokerage  or  second-hand  dealer  commission  to  pay. 


Fill  out,  and  Mail  Thi*  Coupon  Today 


L.  1).  4  8!1. 

AUTOMOBILE  DEPT.  LITERARY  DIGEST. 
44  E.  23d  St..  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  .—I  want  to  sell  my 


automobile.  Please  send  without  cost  to 
me  full  particulars  of  how  I  can  get  a  fair 
price  for  my  used  car. 


Name. . . , 
Adihess. 


Your  2j8,ooo  fellow  sub- 
scribers are  business  men  and 
manufacturers,  prominent  phy- 
sicians, attorneys,  bankers, 
brokers,  railroad  and  govern- 
ment officials,  druggists,  archi- 
tects, clubmen,  etc.  They  repre- 
sent a  concentration  of  automo- 
bile purchasing  power.  Thev 
know  and  use  automobiles,  and 
if  your  car  and  price  are  right 
it  means  certain  business  for 
you  to  list  the  specifications  of 
your  machine  in  this  Exchange. 

The 
Literary  Digest 


Kennel  Directorv 


l»AI 


AU  V/%.\  r  A  «.  Ks  OK   <  ll.t.MI'IO.\ 
UOV    lll>Cl'IT 

They  are  crisp  and  will  kepp  indpfinitpl: 
Xhey  are  clean  and  easy  to  handle  when 

feeding. 
They  are  appetizing. 
They  are  wholeBome. 
They  are  free  from  moistare. 
Dogsfed  on  Champion  Dog  Biscuit  need 

no  worm  medicine. 
Thiy  make  the  coat  soft  and  glossy. 
X  BRK.%»  CO.  St.  I'.iul.  Minn. 


AIREDALES 


COLLIES 


THE  AIREDALE  FARM  KENNELS 
.^ItrlnKT    V»ll<'.v,  V.  V. 

30  miles  from  New  York  City,  Erie  R.  R. 
Always  have  registered  young  Airedales  for 
discriminating  buyers. 

Coos  Strain  of  Airedales — Bred  and 
reared  under  ideal  A  iredale c<md\uon^.  We 
have  the  "pal"  you  want.  HomeofKlruge 
Monarch, World's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue— Best  yet. 
COOS  KENNKLS,      North  Bend,  Oregon. 

Foil  SALE.  Airedale  Terrier  Puppies. 
Good  ones  from  champion  lineage,  and  as 
good  blood  as  there  is  in  the  country.  Prices 
right.  LINN  BROTHERS,  R.  F.  D.,. South 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 


BOSTON    TERRIERS 


TRAINED.  GUARD.  AUTO  AND 
PIT  DOGS 

Satisfaction    Guar- 
anteed. 

The  Dog  you 
onKht  to   have. 

At  the  price  you 
want  to  pay. 

Writ«  your  wants  to 
THK  CKUAKUKOOH  KE.WKLS 
AmltyvUle  Long  Island,  .V  V. 


FOIl  YOl' — We  have  compiled  a  list  of 
Stud  Dogs,  Matrons  and  Pups  for  sale.  For 
drivers,  companions  or  watch  dogs,  Spring- 
dale  Collies  lead.  State  what  you  want. 
P.  L.  SAVAGK,  St.  Charles,  lU. 

HAWTHORN  COLLIE  KENNELS 

Beautiful  golden  .sable  ai.d  white  pedigreed 
Scotch  Collie  Puppies,  by  noted  registered 
sires.  J15.00  up.  F"aithful,  loyal,  devoted 
youngsters.  C.  RYDER,  Cummaquid,  Ma.ss. 

PUPS  AND  GROWN  STOCK  FOR 

pets  and  show.  Our  dogs  are  all  either 
present-day  prize  winners  or  are  bred  directly 
from  such  sires.  Fair  prices.  Correspond- 
ence a  pleasure. 

ALSTEAD  COLLIE  KE.VNELS 
Belle  Mead  New  Jersey 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  OF  QUAUTY 
FOR  SALE 

By  ZNOLLWOOD  COLLIE  KZNIfZLS 
Cobden  *  •  ■  IlUnois 


HOUNDS 


F'nc    CoIa    Fox  and  Deer  Hounds 
ror    oaie    of  the  Walker  strain.    Also 
puppies  sired  by  a  winner  at  the  Fox  Hound 
Trials  and  out  of  tested  bitches.     Address 
H.    A.  S.   HAMILTON,   Shadwell,  Va. 

BLACK  AND  TAN  FOX- 
HOUND   PUPS 

Clarence  Sliotwell,      Akron,  Ohio 


FOR   SALE 

Pedigreed  Greyhounds.  Pedigreed  Collies. 

Pedigreed  Jerseys.      Pedigreed  Poland  Chinas. 

B.  BYERS.  Troy.  Kans. 


BEAGLES 


One   Hundred   English   Beagles,   from    best 

blood  in  .\merica  and  England.    Bitches  in 

whelp  and  empty  ;   fine    lot   of   youngsters. 

-Also  Coon  Hound  pups  just  as  represented. 

TIFF  KENNELS,  BROOKLYN,  PA. 


HIGH  CLASS   SCOTCH  COLUES 

at  lower  prices.    Some  grand  puppies  by  Im- 
ported Ormskirk  Chancellor,  3  months  old. 
Dogs    $10   and    f  15 :    Bitches  $8  and  |10. 
State  wants.  SELBY  COLLIE  KENNELS,. 
Pontiac,  Mich. 

IMPORTED  COLLIE,  Sample  Surprise,  A.K.C. 
I32.i34,  handsomely  marked  tri-color,  enor- 
mous coat ;  Reser\e  Winner  N.Y.,  Boston, 
Pittsburg,  1910  :  good  health  and  disposition. 
First  check  for  $150.  A.  Johnion.  \o.  Sritastc,  B.I 


Workers,  Collie  Pups,  Companions, 
Show    Docs 

Best  of  Breeding.  Prices  reasonable.  Our 
Collies  are  big  Winners  and  give  satisfaction 
every  place.  Glen  Tana  Cor.t.iK  Kennels,  . 
Tekoa,  Washington.   E.  W.  Mahoney,  Prop. 


PUBLICATIONS 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG' 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY. 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application.  i 

HELD  AND  FANCY  \ 

14  Church  St.  New  York 


POODLES 


White    Toy    French   Poodles 

and  Toy  Pomera»i«n  Spitz.  Perfect  speci- 
men from  prize  winnmg  stock.  Price 
reasonable. 

kOHDES  TOY  KENNELS 
Ann  Arbor  Michigan 


Q  GREAT   DANES 


Ch.  Dewerin  of  Newman,  A.  K.  C. 

No.  129,460,  Big  Dane  Stud,  Fee  <^50.  35j  in. 
tall,  193  lbs.  Young  stock  for  sale,  guaran- 
teed toplease.  SLIMBERLAND  GREAT 
DANE  FARM,  R.F.D.  2,  Dubuque,  la. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  Aristocrats  of  Dogdom  ^ 

Famous  for  their  intelligence  and  all  'round 
usefulness. 

THE  KENNEL  REVIEW  tells  all  about 
them,  publishing  more  .-Viredale  news  than 
all  other  kennel  papers  combined.  Send  stamp 
for  sample  copy  of  this  beautifully  illustrated 
monthly  dog  magazine.  Subscription  only 
$1  per  year. 
The  Kennel  Review,  69th  St.,  Kans&.s  City,  Mo. 

EVERY   OWNER  OF   A  DOG 
Should   have  the  three   special  numbers  ol 
The  Bulletin  on   Breeding :  10c  for  the  set, 
25c  per   year.      THE    BULLETIN    CO., 
Box  1028,   New  York  City. 


DOGS  WANTED  BY  DIGEST  READERS 

If  our  subscribers  fail  to  find  listed  in  this  Director\'  just  the  dog  they 
seek,  they  are  free  to  make  use  of  our  Readers'  Service  Bureau, througli 
wliich  they  will  be  referred  to  reliable  kennels  in  any  part  of  the  Countn-. 

We  receive  frequent  inquiries  of  this  sort,  which  should  urge  yoti, 
who  have  them  for  sale,  to  s 

LIST  YOUR  DOGS  HERE 

Consulting'  these  columns  weekly  are  over  a  million  readers, comprising 
the  successful,well-to-do  business  and  professional  men  of  the  Country. 

95 9o  Home-owners  means  95^  Dog- lovers 

Kennel  Directon.-  appears  in  second  issue  each  month.    U'ruefor  rates. 
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Efficiency 

and 

Scientific  Management 

Their  Principles,  Methods,    and  Practical 

Applications    in    the    Machine  -  Shop, 

Factory,  Power-Plant,   and  Mine. 


A  great  special  number  of  "The  Engineering 
Magazine,"'  written  by  the  foremost  practitioners 
of  the  new  science  of  management — Elmerson, 
Gantt,  Day,  Hathaway,  Church,  and  others. 

Twelve  notable  leading  articles  describing' appli- 
cations of  the  system  ;  nine  important  Reviews  of 
■■  Advanced  Practice"  in  Europe  and  America;  and 
descriptive  notes  (The  Engineering  Index)  of  776 
current  engineering  articles  of  permanent  value. 

512  Pages-Fully    Illustrated-Beautifully  Printed 
25  CENTS  A  COPY 

At  all  priocipal  new>->tan<l>,  or  bj  mail  for  ZSc  in  itamp* 


The  definite  purpose  of  the  publication  is  (i)  to 
enable  the  reader  to  clearly  comprehend  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  new  science,  and  (2)  to  indicate 
the  steps  necessary  to  the  intelligent  employment 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  system. 

It  is  of  course  indispensable  to  every  student 
and  practitioner  of  modern  systems  of  manage- 
ment, and  it  is  invaluable  to  the  men  for  whom  it 
is  specially  written,  namely:  Proprietors,  Ex- 
ecutive Officers,  Engineers,  Superintendents,  and 
Managers  of  industrial  plants  of  every  kind. 


Books  on  ''Scientific  Management" 

All  the  following  books  are  new — Published  to 
meet  the  insistent  demand  for  authoritative  infor- 
mation. We  can  fill  orders  promptly,  postpaid, 
at  the  prices  named: 

Elmerson's  "  Efficiency,"  172  pp $2 

Gantt's   "Work,    Wages  and    Profits," 

200  pp.    Illus ;    .    .  $2 

Carpenter's  "  Profit- Making."  146  pp.  $2 
Day's!"  Industrial  Plants."  300pp.  Illus.  $3 
Church's  "  Production  Factors,"  198  pp.  $2 
Going's    "  Methods    of  the    Santa   Fe," 

124  PP-  Illus $1 

Brandeis's    "  Scientific    Management," 

92  PP .    .  $1 

Write  to-day  for  our  Prospectus  for  IQII,  and  a 
pamphlet  describitig  "  The  Library  of  Scientific 
S^fanagonenf  —free  upon  request. 

The  Engineering  Magazine 

140-142  Nassau    Street  New  York  City 


We  Will  Send  You 
FREE  a  Sample 
of    Carey's   Roofing 

Also  a  book'^t  giving  practical  information  and  proof 
as  to  its  quality  and  durability.  The  facts  presented 
are  based  upon  25  years'  actual  time -test  service 
of  the  Roofing  itself  and  our  experience  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of 


Investigate  and  leam  WHY 

— Carey's  is  the  best  roofing  in  the  world.  | 

—It  never  cracks  or  breaks  from  contraction  or  ex- 
pansion. 

— The  hea\'y  asphalt  cement  composition  cannot 
deteriorate. 

— The  joints  are  absolutely  water  tight. 

—It  offers  greater  resistance  to  heat,  fire,  fumes  and 
other  severe  conditions. 

—It  lasts  longest  and  proves  the  most  economical  of 
all  roofs. 

Write  Today  —  We  Will  Tell   You  Why  —  Use  Coupon. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  COMPANY 

65   Wayne   Ave.,   Cincinnati,    O. 

Send  FREE  Roofing  Sample  and  Booklet  to 

Name 

Address 


The  Italian  Of  It. — "  The  professor  says  that 
music  owes  a  great  deal  to  Rossini,"  said  the 
young  woman.     "  What's  Rossini?  " 

"That,"  replied  Mr.  Cumrox,  "is  probably 
Italian  for  'rosin.'  " — Washington  Star. 


A  Clever  Ruse. — Wife — ''  Please  match  this 
piece  of  silk  for  me  before  you  come  home." 

Husband — "At  the  counter  where  the 
sweet  little  blonde  works?  The  one  with  the 
soulful  eyes  and " 

AViFE — "No.  You're  too  tired  to  shop  for 
me  when  your  day's  work  is  done,  dear.  On 
second  thought,  I  won't  bother  you." — De- 
troit News. 


Enough  For  Once. — A  boy  twelve  years  old 
with  an  air  of  melancholy  resignation,  went 
to  his  teacher  and  handed  in  the  following 
note  from  his  mother  before  taking  his  seat: 

"Dear  Sir:  Please  excuse  James  for  not 
being  present  yesterday. 

"He  played  ^ruant,  but  you  needn't  whip 
him  for  it,  as  the  boy  he  played  truant  with 
and  him  fell  out,  and  he  licked  James;  and 
a  man  they  threw  stones  at  caught  him  and 
licked  him;  and  the  driver  of  a  cart  they 
hung  onto  licked  him;  and  the  owner  of  a 
cat  they  chased  licked  him.  Then  I  licked 
him  when  he  came  home,  after  which  his 
father  licked  him;  and  I  had  to  give  him  an- 
other for  being  impudent  to  me  for  telling 
his  father.  So  you  need  not  lick  him  until 
next  time. 

"  He  thinks  he  will  attend  regular  in  fu- 
ture. ' ' — Dundee  Advertiser. 


Not  Eating. — "  How  do  you  like  the  new 
oatmeal  soap?"'  inquired  the  barber,  wield- 
ing the  lather  brush  with  extraordinary  free- 
dom. 

"Seems  nourishing, ''  the  customer  replied, 
with  a  splutter,  "  but  I've  had  my  breakfast." 
— Judge. 


Not  a  Musical  Critic. — Eight  or  nine  women, 
assembled  at  luncheon,  were  discussing  ail- 
ments and  operations  as  eight  or  nine,  or  one 
or  two,  or  sixty  or  seventy  women  will.  The 
talk  ran  through  angina  pectoris,  torpid 
liver,  tuberculosis,  and  kindred  happy  topics. 

"I  thought,"  commented  the  guest  of 
honor,  "  that  I  had  been  invited  to  a  lunch- 
eon, and  not  to  an  organ  recital." — Western 
Christian  Advocate. 


"Would  Have  to  be  Patient. — Fkiend — 
"  AVhen  do  you  expect  Mr.  Rich  to  recover?" 

Doctor — "I  don't  know;  he's  the  only 
patient  I  have  at  the  present  time.'" — Brook- 
lyn Life. 


No  Free-hand  Drawing. — Sox — "  Father, 
I"ve  decided  to  become  an  artist.  Have  you 
any  objection?" 

Father — "Xo;  provided  you  don"t  draw 
on  me." — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


Had  Grown  Suspicious. — ""What's  the 
trouble,  Mr.  Rockingham?  You  look  wor- 
ried." 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  aged  millionaire,  who 
had  married  a  young  woman.  "  A  deep,  dark 
suspicion  has  entered  my  mind.  My  wife  has 
compelled  me  to  quit  wearing  rubbers." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

March  24. — The  Diaz  Cabinet  resigns  in  a  body 
as  a  step  toward  reestablishing  peace. 
A  dispatch  from  Agua  Prieta  denies  the  shooiing 
of  four  Americans  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
Premier  Stolypin  agrees  to  remain  in  office,  the 
Czar,  by  imperial  decree,  suspending  two  of  his 
reactionary  opponents  from  all  sittings  in  the 
Council  of  Empire  until  1912. 

March  25. — Mr.  De  la  Barra,  Mexican  Ambassa- 
dor in  Washington,  accepts  tlie  post  of  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  nev^-  Diaz  Cabinet. 
A  dispatch  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  says  that 
bubonic  plague  is  prevalent  in  Trinidad'. 

March  27. — Ttie  new  Diaz  Cabinet  is  officially  an- 
nounced with  Cozio  as  War  Minister.  The"  post 
of  Minister  of  Interior  is  not  filled. 

March  28. — Cei,  the  French  aviator,  is  killed  in  a 
2,000-foot  fall  while  attempting  a  flight  over 
the  Seine. 

March  29. — China  has  received  formal  notice 
from  Russia  of  the  latter's  satisfaction  with 
China's  final  reply  to  the  Russian  ultimatum. 

Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  dies  in  London  at  the 
age  of  65. 

March  30. — One  thousand  rebels  and  Federals  are 
reported  to  have  been  slain  in  four  days'  fight- 
ing near  L'res,  Sonora. 

Domestic 

Washingtok 

March  25. — Baron  I'chida,  the  Japanese  Ambassa- 
dor, calls  at  the  White  House  and  presents  to 
President  Taft  a  cordial  personal  message  from 
the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

March  26. — Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  an- 
nounces that  after  July  1,  magazines  and  other 
bulky  periodicals  wilf  be  transported  in  car- 
loads as  fast  freight. 

March  29. — President  Taft  appoints  Francis  W. 
Bird  Appraiser  of  tlie  Port  of  New  York,  to 
succeed  George  W.  Wanamaker,  who  resigned. 

General 

March  21,— The  law  requiring  compulsory  com- 
pensation to  all  injured  employees,  whether  or 
not  due  to  contributory  negligence,  is  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  Queen  and  Crescent  road  and 
its  employees  to  end  the  strike  on  that  line. 

The  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Com- 
pany is  fined  .S20,000  by  Judge  Speer,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
for  granting  discrimination  in  rates  on  grain 
shipments. 

State  Senator  John  Broderick,  of  Illinois,  charged 
with  buying  votes  for  United  States  Senator 
Lorimer,"^  is  found  not  guilty  by  a  Springfield 
jury. 

March  25. — Over  one  hundred  and  forty  men, 
women,  and  girls  are  killed  in  New  York  at  a 
fire  in  a  shirt-waist  factory  in  Washington 
Place. 
Ten  persons  are  killed  and  a  score  or  more  in- 
jured when  an  Atlantic  Coast  Line  train  goes 
through  a  trestle  near  Ocilla,  Ga. 

March  26. — District  Attorney  Whitman  an- 
nounces that  a  Grand  Jury  investigation  of  tlie 
New  York  fire  disaster  will  be  made  forthwith. 

March  28. — J.  B.  Reichmann,  former  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 
is  indicted  for  making  false  reports  of  the  com- 
pany's condition. 

March  29. — The  State  Capital  at  Albany  is  partly 
destroyed  bv  fire,  the  actual  damage  being  esti- 
mated" at  .37,000,000. 

Commander  Robert  E.  Peary,  discoverer  of  the 
North  Pole,  receives  his  commission  with  the 
rank  and  pay  of  a  rear-admiral,  dating  from  the 
day  the  Pole  was  found. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Louis 
declares  the  two-cent  passenger  rate-law  passed 
by  tlie  Oklahoma  Legislature  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

March  30. — Mr.  Bayard  Brown,  an  American 
banker,  who  has  lived  for  22  years  on  a  yacht 
anchored  in  English  waters,  has  been  assessed 
an  income  tax  of  550,000  by  the  English  courts. 


His  Better  Half. — Modest  Suitor — "I  am 
going  to  marrj-  j'our  sister,  Jimmy,  but  I 
know  I  am  not  good  enough  for  her.  " 

Candid  Little  Brother — "That's  what 
Sis  says,  but  ma's  been  telling  her  she  can't 
do  anv  better." — Baltimore  American. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  adrertlsers. 
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Travel  cincl  l^esorf  Dii'ectorij 


Europe 

Raymond- Whitcomb  Tours 

Highest  Class 

Spain,    Italy 

And  six  otlier  countries 

May  8,  June;  lo 

British  Isles  and  Continent,  May  27, 

J  line  10, 13,  17,  28  and  later 

Round  the  World 

Seven  Tours 

Four  to  Twelve  Months  each 
July,    Sept.,   Oct.,   Nov.,   Feb. 


We  are  also  agents  for 

The  Pilgfrim  Tours 

of  Boston,  Mass. 
MODERATE  COST 

Mediterranean 

North  Cape 

British  Isles 

Coronation 
ALL  EUROPEAN  RESORTS 
Many  Sailings  in  June 

Send  for  itineraries 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Washington  Street,  Boston ;  225  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York;  1005  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia  ;  Majestic  Building,  Detroit ; 
Oliver  Building,  Pittsburg. 


DUNNING    TOURS 

The  Best  of  Europe  in  the  Best  Way 

BEACON  TOURS 

Moderate  in  Price. 

PILGRIMAGES 

For  Music  Lovers,  Book  Lovers, 
Social  Workers,  Lovers  of  Old  Ro- 
mance, of  History  and  Art. 

MOTORING  IN  EUROPE 

All  about  it. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Unt'cinjilled    itineraries.      Best   ar* 
ranKoments.    Sailing  September  6, 
October  4,  25. 
JAPAN 

April  5.  IS.  June  21.  Sept.  6.  19,   Oct. 
4.     Independent  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House       Boston,  Mass. 

Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

PACIFIC    TIl.4Vi:i.    ItrKKAtl 

789    Market    Stroet,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 


-THREE  CHOICE   TOURS- 

Europe  1911— Fourtli  Season — Experienced 
Conductors  —  Moderate  Cost  —  Booklet  — 
The  DEAN  TOURS.  161  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 


:    TOURS  UNDER    ESCORT 

■  to  the  Mediterranean,  Continent,  British 
^       Isles,  Norway  and  Sweden.     -Starting  in 

M,ay,  J  une  and  July.  Small  parties,  ex- 
ij*  perienced  leaders,  leisurely  travel, mod- 
2  erate  rates.  Illustrated  itineraries  on 
^^  request.     MAKSTKRS  TOIUIS 

248  WashinirtonSt.  31  West  3nth  «t 

BOSTON  NEW  VOHK 


University  Travel 


Scholarly   leadership    and    exclusive    facil- 
ities distinguisli  our  arranuements. 

Lot  us  write  you  about  our 

TOURS  TO  ITALY  AND  SPAIN 

Slid  in  April.   May  or  .liiiir, 
Kxtensiitns  to  Ufrmany,   Franco  and  Enjrlaiid. 
CRUISES  IN  GREECE  AND  DALMATIA 

Our  own  steam  yaclit  ATllKN.V. 

C'lioico  of  seasons:  airanu'einonls  from  America. 

GENERAL  TOURS  INCLUDING  NORWAY 

Sailin'.r9  in  .Innc  and  .Inly. 

Tours  tt»  EuKlanil  as  late  as  August. 


LEADERS: 


Pr.  H.  H.  I*o\vrrs,  of  Boston. 
,  of  He 


Dr.  C    I,    Halicock,  of  Herlin. 
Dr.  H    F   Villnrd.  of  Chicaso, 
Dr.  Waller  Miller,  of  New  Orleans, 
Prof.  E    W    Claik.  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Rossitrr  Howard,  of  Paris, 
and  other  well-known  lecturers. 
Send  for  annoiuicomont. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

9  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


Vour  j Jrip  fljiroikdf 


PL'AN^TNOW 


Ine  Curuiiation  of  KJn%  George  and 
the  Lxpositions  at  Rome  and  Turin  will 
t&ke  m&ny  to  tnjilbnd  uid  the  Continent 

MAKE  RESERVATIONS  EARLY 

LONDON PARIS BREMEN 

Express  Suwneri  Every  TUESDAY 
Fail  M*-l  Ste^mcfi  Ever,  THURSDAY 

MEDITERRANEAN  STEAMERS  S»,l>nglor 
NAPLtS— GENOA      i  Every  SATURDAY 

«.ih   ,onn«el>t.n»  fv  CCTCT   INDIA  Ltd  TAti  [AST 


Mar  til  0  ermeia  L  lof  d 

iwiTMIN  LESS  THAN  ID' OF  THE  POLE 

.3.V« 'ton  S.S!'Cro5$er  Kurfuerst" 

L<>,«in|    BPEMEN  JULY  la 

R«turr»ng  AUGUST  16  C»im.«tin]|  from  N«wY*rti  JULY  II 

Chance  to  Hunt  Big  Game!  »«,„,», 


^-tnW'!'. 


OELBlC'H'S'tfCo.C 


fe  is  our  theme 


CULTURAL 
TRAVEL 

SPRING  TOUR      -        Sailing  MAY  10 

CORONATION  TOUR  Sailing  MAY  25 

NORWAY  and  RUSSIA  JUNE  10 

OTHER    TOURS    ITALY    TO    SCOTLAND 

Not  the  Biffjjest,  Not  the  Cheapest, 
But  the  Best. 

THE    CHAUTAUQUA   TOURS 

Appleton,  Wisconsin 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 

given  to  persons  securing  a  few  members  for 
one  of  my  tours  from  «1K,5  to  S1,000.  Special 
first  class  trip  Cunard  Line,  96  Days,  Eight 
Countries,  ;J750.  All  parties  limited  three  to 
ten  members  each. 
BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


lti\L\  JOHNSON  TOURS  l^l'^'i; 

June  10,  17,  24,  etc.  60  to  100  davs.  Azores, 
Gibraltar,  .Spain  (Madeira,  Algiers),  Europe. 
W  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


I  The  Grinnell  Tours  to  Europe 

For  prospectus  giving  detailed  informa- 
I  tion  address 

Professor  CHARLES  N.  SMILEY 
I  Grinnell  College  Grinnell,  Iowa 


Special  Tour  for  Teachers 

Kngland— Central    Europe— Italy—  Mediter- 
ranean.     63    days.      All  expenses  included, 
$:mf>.     Other  tours  ?21."i  and  f320. 
DRAPER-KRAMER  TOURS,  Washington,  D.C. 


D 


AVin^nWQ  •^  t"  6S  davR  in 
/\  T  ll/OWn  O  Kiiropo,  $220  up. 
Fiftien  uears  in  thebuxiri'ss  nf  Travel. 
(1102  Penn  Are.,  I'Ktshiirph,  Pa.  TrklTDC 
Box  7S,  VaJlej-  ('atta^p,  N.  Y.     ItlUAO 


II.VIVKRSITY       PRI.XTS 

2.000  half-tone  reproilnctions  of« 
ttie  World's  .Maslerpiecesof  Art.* 
•  ►lie  rout   each  or  X)  cents  [nr 
hundred.     Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalOBue.     Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity   PI..  Boston. 


Ia Obion's  (PlD  V.'orlti  Coiirs 

A  delightful  nine  weeks'  tour  of   Europe. 
Sailing    July    3rd.      Exclusively   first  class. 
For  itineraries  address 
Mrs. E.  A. Robson,  12  Laurence  St.  .Yonkers.N.Y. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

;W!l\  ^  car  — Limited  Parties  — 
Exceptional  .Advantages;  Strictly 
first  class.  Write  for  programs 
l)r.&.Mrs.ll.S.  riiiiie.GleiisFalls,\.¥. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorg 


ST.  MORITZ 


.M<iriTKtiAT.-.(  u  Ulacieu,  Willi  iht-  fhain  (.f  iiiuUntaiiifl  end'  smg  it,   from  fiz  Falu  to  P12  Bt-roioa. 

SWITZERLAND 

6,000    feet     above     Sea 

THR    iiEM    OF    THI':    K.\4;tni\E 

The  Most  Fascinating  Resort  in  Europe.     World- Renowned  Mineral   Springs  and 

Baths.   Great  variety  of  delightful  Excursions.  Golf  and  Tennis  Tournaments. 

Illustrated  Booklet  from    SWISS    FF.DEK.tL    RIILHAT    C0_  »41   Fifth  Arenae,  New  Tork 


(AWAY-FROM-THK-DSDAL) 
Tonrs  of  from     Four    Months    to  a    Year 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Departures  in  June  (unique  summer  tour), 

Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Jan.  and  Feb'y. 

SUMMER  TOURS  TO 

JAPAN  andSOUTH  AMERICA 

Our   Tnethnds    appeal  to   the  best  type    of 

travelers.    Send  for  announcements. 

THR   C01,I<VeR    TOI'RS 

in  Trinity  Place  Boston,  M.nss. 


ITALY 


and     9    <ither     coun-       XKl© 
tries— Sailing  May  10   ,_  _  _  _ 
75   Days-t4.-.0         (DEAL 


Other  tours.    Send  for 
I  booklet.      J.P.GRAHAM  lAlau 

IDEAL  TOl  KS.Box  pir,.i-D   Pittsbiir?    »»  ay 


17  17         _^_     V        —    June  to  September 

Lurope  tvery  Year       s  «  5  o 

AMALFI  to  AMBLESIDE 

First  Class  Arrangements.     Small  Party 

Mrs.  Markell,  Hanover  Place,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


THE  BEST  of  EUROPE  r':'^^^. 

Small    Parties:    Auto     Excursions;    June 
Sailings.     A  trip  worth  while.     ?590  up. 
E.  W.  VANDEUSEN.    543  W.  124th  St.,  N.  Y. 


L  ■■MJ^BAJ%  mile  summer     ^^  ^J  CS  1 1 


Select    9000 
mile  summer 
tours.    P  e  r  - 
_  sonal  rsrort; 

wid'^  rlioice   of    rnuteB;  olex'en    years'    expononce 
lii'-hfKt  I'StiiiuMimls.      Apply  at  once. 
THE  TEMPLE  TOURS. 8  It^fteonSt..  Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE  ^H^  ORIENT 

30  fine  tours,  $28.5  upward,  trequent  sail- 
ings. 14th  .Annual  Orient  Cruise  Feb.  12th,  by 
S.S.  Arabic;  71  days,  all  expenses,  J400  up. 
FRANK   C.    CLARK,   Times   Bldg.,  New  York 

LONDON 


SALISBURY    HOTEL 

*^  SALISBURY  SQUARE 

Quietest  Hotel  in  Loudon  ;  Engli-sh  ser\-ice 
throughout ;  lounge  ;  drawing  room  ;  billiard 
room.  -Accommodation  for  200 guests  ;  inclu- 
sive terms  f  2  .50  per  day.  Coronation,  one 
week,  f36.  Under  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Bartens.  Rates,  etc..  gratis 
for  stamp  from  The  Literary  Digest 
Travel  Bureau. 


EUROPE 

70  Spring  and  Summer  Tours  at  in- 
clusive fares  to  all  parts  of  Europe, 
comprising  Toors  de  Luxe  and  Long 
and  Short  Vacation  Tours.  Several  itin- 
eraries include  London  during  the 
Coronation    of    King    Georgp     V. 

Tours  to  North  Cape,  Russia,  etc. 
Summer    Tours  to   Oriental  Lands. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

206  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  V. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook's  Travellers'  Cheques  are 
Ooott  .^11  Over  the  World. 


FROM  LONDON 

to    ^& 

CONTINENT 

.^iiio> 'inr>t  Sfii  Irii',  >«»■«  Palnce 
Steamers.  Largest  and  Fastest 
Crossing  the  Cb^mnel.  via 

QUEENBORO-FLUSHING  ROUTE 

Tlit'  Quickest  and  Most  C(>nvonient  R<>ute  from 
England  to  Northern  and  Central  Europe. 
Write  for  Booklets  and  Itineraries  Showing 
Every  Detail  of  Deli^litful  Tours,  including 

SIDE  TRIPS  THROUGH  HOLLAND 

The  Pirturpsqne  Wonderland  of  Europr. 
at  Very  Small  Expense— 3  days— S  days— 
7  days— From  London.  Paris.  Berlin— Start 
Any  Time,  From  Anywhere. 

C.  BAKKER.  General  American  Afent 

Netherland  State  R,iilwaTS-Flushint:   R.yal 
Mail  R'lite 

Dept.  B.  355  Broadway         New  York 


l»^   ONE  COUNTRY   ''^.^^ 

Where  a  race  has  struggled  for  a  millennium. 
Will   you  not    tarry    for    a    brief    summer  .' 
(  The  British  Isles 
YOUR   CHOICE  OF    <  Germany 

t  Switzerland 
A  new  plan  for  leisurely,  dignified  travel. 
.Send  for  announcement  of  our  plans. 
BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY,  Stuart  St., Boston 


Coronation  of  King  George  V. 

Before  Traveling  to  England 

Send  to 
H.  J.  KETCH.^..M.  ti.neral  Agent 

GreatEasternHailwagofEnglani] 

2nl    V    BriiiidH  :«> .    .\ew   York 

For  Illustrated  Folder  describ.ng 
CATHEDRAL  ROUTF..  Homes  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  Dickens  and  Tenn.v- 
son  Districts.  Also  HARWICH  ROrTE 
to  the  Continent  via  HOOK  OF  HOL- 
LAND. Turbine  Steamers,  Wireless 
Telegraphy.  Sntim»rine  Sicnalling. 
AUo  VI.V  ANTWK.i;P 
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Remarkable  Offer 

HISTORICAL 
FICTION 


18  VOLUMES 

Over  500  to  near  600  Pages  in  Each 

ONLY  $1  DOWN  AFTER  FREE  EXAMINATION 


$20.50 
SAVED 


SEE    BELOW 


DE  LUXE  EDITION  WORTHY   KINGS  AND  QUEENS 

Who  are  the  Chief  Characters 

Rich,   Three-quarter    Morocco  Leather   Binding,  Gold- Veined   Marble  Sides  and  Inside 

Cover-Linings,  Gilt  Tops,  Artistic  Gold  Leaf  Stamping  on  Back. 
One   Fine  Sepia  Print  Full  Page  Illustration  in    Each  Volume.     Clear  Type,   Good  Paper. 

Elegant   Library  Style. 

A  Collection  of  Stories  to  Delight  the  Eye  and  Enchant  the  Mind 


ii 


Miihlbach  Library  of  Masterpieces 


Great  Persons,  Great  Deeds,  Great 
Loves,  Great  Hates,  Great  Con- 
spiracies, Great  Intrigues 

All    giving    True    Impressions    in   Thrilling 

Fiction  of 

GREATEST  PERIODS 

in  the  History  of  Germany,  Russia,  England, 
France,    Switzerland,    Egypt,    Holland    and 

Prussia. 


Titles  of  These  18  Handsome  Volumes,  all 

in  Attractive    English    Translation  from  the 
German  of  L.  Muhlbach: 


Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia 
The  Empress  Josephine 
Napoleon  and  Bliicher 
Queen  Hortense 
Marie  Antoinette  and  Her  Son 
Prince  Eugene  and  His  Times 
The  Daughter  of  an  Empress 
Joseph  II  and  His  Court 
Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Court 


Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Family- 
Berlin  and  Sans  Souci 
Goethe  and  Schiller 
The    Merchant  of    Berlin 
Louisa  of  Prussia  and  Her  Times 
Old  Fritz  and  the  New  Era 
Andreas  Hofer 

Mohammed  Ali  and  His  House 
Henry  VIII  and  Catharine  Parr 


Standard  Classic  Novels  of  the  Historic  Class. 

Good  Literature,  Stirring  Romance,  Accurate 

History — a    Whole    Winter's  Reading  of  It 

in  One  Superb  Library  Set. 


GOOD  READING  THE  YEAR  ROUND! 

Only  One  Dollar  Down  after  Free  Examination,  then  $2.00  a  Month  until 
Only  $24.50  are  Paid,  SA  VING  YOU  $20.50  on  the  Original  Price  of  $45.00. 

NOT  A  CENT  TILL  YOU   ARE  SATISFIED 

Read,  clip,  sign  and  send  the  appended  coupon,  or  copy  the  same.  We  want  no  money 
till  you  are  sure  you  want  the  Books.  They  will  be  forwarded  to  you  with  all  charges  prepaid 
by  us,  and  may  be  returned  at  our  expense  in  Five  Days  if  not  satisfactory. 


"  Glad  to  have  my  children  get  from  them  the  same 
impression  that  came  to  me  years  ago." — Melanc- 
thon  IV.  Jacobus,  Dean  of  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary. 

"Aside  from  their  historical  importance,  they  are 
well  worth  reading  for  the  sake  of  their  English 
and  composition  alone." — /.  A.  Nolan,  Secretary 
and  General  Agent,  Vandalia  Railroad. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Publishers 


New  York 


APPLICATION    FOR    EXAMINATION 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-60  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York. 
Forward  for  inspection  one  set  of  the  "Library  of  Historical  Romances,"  by 
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DEMOCRATIC   OPPORTUNITIES 

EXTRAORDINARY  in  more  ways  than  one,  many  observ- 
ers predict,  will  be  the  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress now  assembled.  It  will  regard  needed  legislation 
as  secondary  to  the  skirmish  for 
Presidential  advantage  in  1912,  de- 
clares a  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.), 
which  admits  that  "  the  surround- 
ing circumstances  are  such  that 
the  Democratic  party  needs  only  to 
make  good  to  have  an  even  chance 
to  be  restored  to  national  power." 
Already,  for  the  first  time  in  six- 
teen years,  that  party  is  in  control 
of  the  House,  a  fact  which  gives 
it,  as  the  New  York  American 
(Ind.)  remarks,  "  the  initiative  and 
predominance  in  national  legisla- 
tion." "Never  before,"  says  the 
Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.),  "has  the 
outlook  for  Democratic  success 
been  brighter,  never  before  have 
the  people  been  so  awakened  to 
the  misdeeds  of  commission  and 
omission  of  the  Republicans."  "  To 
begin  well  is  half  the  battle,"  re- 
marks the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Dem.),  and  many  even  of  the  Re- 
publican editors  admit  that  the 
House  Democrats  have  begun  well. 
Their  leaders,  says  the  Washington 
Herald  (Ind.),  "have  assumed  the 
reins  of  power  with  excellent  con- 
duct and  judgment."  "  The  Demo- 
crats certainly  have  an  opportuni- 
ty," admits  the  Rochester  Post- 
Express  (Rep.),  "and  in  decreas- 
ing the  patronage,  cutting  down 
expenses,  and  reducing  the  number 

of  committees  and  employees,  they  have  made  a  good  begin- 
ning." The  same  paper  seeks  consolation,  however,  in  the 
thought  that  their  "greatest  danger  lies  in  the  tariff."  An 
ultra-pessimistic  view  of  the  situation  is  taken  by  the  Cleve- 
land Leader   (Rep.),    according  to  which    "intelligent  public 


Copyi'iguled  by  Piiul  'lliump.yn. 

THE    TWO    LEADERS. 

Here  Sp(>al^('l•  Cliiiinp  Clark  ami  Representativo!  Mami  seem  to 
be  taking  each  otlier's  measure.  Mr.  Mann's  chief  duty  as 
minority  leader,  explains  the  Boston  Transcript,  is  '■to  objeet, 
to  set  traps  for  the  majority  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
make  the  victors  seem  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  country." 


opinion  expects  very  little  of  the  extra  session,  and  is  not  over- 
confident of  even  Canadian  reciprocity."  The  conditions,  it 
adds,  "  point  to  more  wrangling  than  results." 

Problematical  as  must  be  any  scheme  of  cooperation  between  a 
Republican  President,  a  precariously  Republican  Senate,  and  a 

strongly  Democratic  House,  the 
situation  is  further  complicated  by 
another  line  of  cleavage  between 
the  conservatives  and  the  progress- 
ives in  both  parties,  and  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  nearly  150  new  men 
in  this  Congress.  In  his  brief 
message  the  President  dwells 
solely  upon  the  matter  for  which 
the  extra  session  was  called,  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  with 
Canada — a  topic  which  Speaker 
Clark,  in  his  opening  address  to 
the  House,  entirely  ignored.  In 
an  interview  the  next  day,  how- 
ever, the  Speaker  explained  that 
this  omission  was  merely  an  over- 
sight, since  he  and  the  Hoifte 
Democrats  are  already  "  unequivo- 
cally committed  "  to  the  principle 
of  reciprocity.  On  this  point  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
quotes  him  further  as  follows: 

"  For  the  last  fourteen  years  the 
Republicans  have  been  appropria- 
ting Democratic  ideas  for  their 
own  uses.  After  we  had  advocated 
a  proposition  until  it  became  pop- 
ular, they  would  take  it  up  and  take 
all  the  credit.  Naturally,  after  a 
while  a  man  grows  weary  of  that 
sort  of  performance.  Democrats, 
as  well  as  Republicans,  deserve  to 
be  treated  fairly.  Reciprocity  is  a 
Democratic  proposition,  and  if  it 
is  ever  enacted  into  law  it  will  be 
largely  by  Democratic  votes.    The 

situation  as   to  reciprocity  is  one  of  the  queerest  mix-ups   in 

legislative  history." 

In  his  message  transmitting  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agree- 
ment to  the  new  Congress  President  Taft  said  in  part: 
"  This  agreement  was  the  consummation  of  earnest  efforts. 
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ON  THE  SPOT. 

Both  William  J.  Bryan  and  Governor  Harmon  were  much- 
observed  figures  in  Washington  during  the  opening  of  the  new 
Congress.  "They  are  here,"  writes  a  correspondent,  "to  fight 
for  the  control  of  the  party  machinery,  Bryan  in  behalf  of  either 
Champ  Clark  or  Woodrow  Wilson,  Harmon  in  his  own  interest." 

extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  a  year,  on  the  part  of  both 
Governments,  to  effect  a  trade  arrangement  which,  supple- 
menting as  it  did  the  amicable  settlement  of  various  questions 
o|  a  diplomatic  and  political  character  that  had  been  reached, 
would  mutually  promote  commerce  and  would  strengthen  the 
friendly  relations  now  existing. 

"The  agreement  in  its  intent  and  in  its  terms  was  purely 
economic  and  commercial.  ,  .  .  The  volume  of  support  which 
has  developed  shows  that  its  broadly  liational  scope  is  fully  ap- 
preciated and  is  responsive  to  the  popular  will 

"  I  am  constrained  in  deference  to  popular  sentiment  and  with 
a  realizing  sense  of  my  duty  to  the  great  mas.ses  of  our  people 
whose  welfare  is  involved,  to  urge  upon  your  consideration 
early  action  on  this  agreement." 

In  his  speech  to  the  House  as  Speaker-elect  Mr.  Clark  told 
his  Democratic  colleagues  that  the  way  to  prove  equal  to  the 
position  of  power  in  which  the  party  finds  itself  "  is  to  fulfil 
with  courage,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  the  promises  made 
before  the  election  in  order  to  win  the  election."  Chief  among 
these  promises,  he  went  on  to  say,  were  the  following  six 
items : 

"  1.  An  honest,  intelligent  revision  of  the  tariff  downward, 
in  order  to  give  every  American  citizen  an  equal  chance  in  the 
race  of  life,  and  to  pamper  none  by  special  favor  or  special 
privilege ;  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  eradicating  the  enor- 
mities and  cruelties  of  the  present  tariff  bill ;  and  to  raise  the 
necessary  revenue  to  support  the  Government 

"  2.  The  passage  of  a  resolution  submitting  to  the  States  for 
ratification  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  by  the  popular  vote 

"  3.  Such  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  House  as  are  necessary 
for  the  thorough  a  d  intelligent  consideration  of  measures  for 
the  public  good,  everal  of  which  changes  are  accomplished 
facts;  if  other  changes  are  deemed  wise,  they  will  be  promptly 
made 

"  4.  '  Economy  in  the  public  expense  that  labor  may  be  lightly- 
burdened. '  

"  5.  The  publica  ion  of  campaign  contributions  and  disburse- 
ments before  the  e  tection. 


"  6.  The  admission  of  both  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  States. 
I  violate  no  confidence  in  stating  that  so  far  as  the  House  is 
concerned,  they  will  be  speedily  admitted  and  they  will  be 
admitted  together." 

In  connection  with  item  number  four  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Dem.)  points  out  that  the  House  Democrats  have  already  done 
away  with  ninety-eight  unnecessary  appointive  places  and  have 
arranged  to  abolish  six  standing  committees  which  the  caucus 
has  decided  are  superfluous.  That  is  to  say,  explains  the  New 
York  American  (Ind.),  the  Democratic  Congressmen  have  saved 
the  country  some  $200,000  a  year  by  cutting  down  their  own 
patronage  by  that  amount.  "  This  incident,"  adds  The  Ameri- 
can, "  goes  to  show  that  the  national  Democracy  is  really 
touched  with  the  miracle  of  regeneration."  Also,  by  cleansing 
its  own  house  first,  remarks  the  New  York  Herald's  (Ind.) 
Washington  correspondent,  the  Democratic  caucus  "  blazed  the 
way  for  a  ripping  up  of  all  Republican  departments."  A  legis- 
lative program  agreed  upon  by  this  same  caucus  contains  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  the  reapportionment  of  the 
House  in  accordance  with  the  showing  of  the  thirteenth  census, 
and  "  resolutions  of  inquiry  and  resolutions  touching  upon  in- 
vestigations of  the  Executive  departments." 

If  the  Democrats  would  brighten  their  prospects  in  1912,  re- 
marks the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  they  must  "  legislate 
wisely  but  not  too  much."  The  same  paper  adds :  "  But  if  they 
give  themselves  up  to  enacting  a  purely  partizan  program,  if 
they  forget  that  in  many  districts  they  carried  the  people  only 
employed  the  Democratic  machine  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
they  are  likely  to  see  a  landslide  sliding  against  them."  "If 
the  House  wishes  to  make  sure  of  at  least  one  achievement  and 
to  strengthen  itself  in  favor  with  the  country  it  will  pass  the 
Reciprocity  Bill  promptly  and  without  amendment,"  says  the 
New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  and  this  admonition  is  echoed  by  sunh 
influential  Democratic  papers  as  the  New  York  World  and  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen.  Says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  :  "The 
country  is  squarely  behind  the  President  in  wishing  to  see  the 
agreement  acted  on  separately  and  in  entire  good  faith,  and 
will  not  listen  with  patience  to  the  pleas  of  those  in  either 
branch  of  Congress  who  want  to  make  it  the  football  of  parti- 
zan and  personal  politics."  "  It  requires  no  blind partizanship, 
declares  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft's  paper,  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  (Rep.),  "to  say  that  it  would  be  better  patriotism  and 
better  politics  for  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  to 


Uncle  Joe — "I  may  not  be  leading  the  minority  procession. 
But — "  — Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 
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accept  the  Canadian  agreement  and  adjourn."    The  Taft  paper 
goes  on  to  say : 

"  Such  a  course  would  be  better  for  business  than  a  prolonged 
session.  Of  course  if  the  Tariff  Board  were  ready  to  report  on 
any  of  the  important  schedules  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff 
Bill,  that  would  be  another  matter.  As  things  are,  however, 
any  tariff  revision  before  the  Tariff  Board  is  ready  to  report 
must  of  necessity  be  along  the  old,  amateurish,  half-informed 
lines. 

"  Politically,  an  attempt  at  general  tariff  revision  at  the  pres- 
ent time  will  be  fraught  with  considerable  danger  to  the  Demo- 
crats. The  minute  the  more  important  of  the  individual  sched- 
ules come  under  attack,  radical  differences  of  opinion  among 
Democrats  in  Congress  will  become  very  plain 

"  However,  the  Democrats,  anxious  to  make  use  of  their  new 
power  and  very  frankly  bent  on  playing  the  game  of  politics 
to  the  limit,  with  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1912  in  view, 
want  a  more  ambitious  program.  We  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see !  " 

An  opposite  opinion  is  exprest  with  equal  definiteness  by  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  (Dem.)  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.). 
"  The  Democrats  should  stick  to  their  guns,"  says  the  latter 
paper,  and  The  Age-Herald  declares  that — 

"  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House  to  go 
ahead  regardless  of  what  the  Senate  will  do.  The  Democratic 
party  will  be  upheld  or  condemned  by  what  it  does  in  the  House 
— not  at  all  by  what  the  Senate  does. 

"  If  the  Senate  refuses  to  lend  a  hand  in  cutting  down  the 
cost  of  living,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Senate.  At  present 
the  interests  are  demanding  a  delay  until  December.  If  they 
get  any  such  delay,  let  them  obtain  it  in  the  Senate.  The 
House  should  go  straight  ahead  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
of  Chairman  Underwood.  Adverse  or  dilatory  action  by  the 
Senate  will  but  emphasize  and  strengthen  the  Democratic 
position. 

'•  Let  there  be  no  concessions  for  the  purpose  of  winning  over 
the  insurgents  of  the  Senate.  Hew  to  the  line,  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may." 

Another  Democratic  paper,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  gives 
its  impression  of  the  situation  as  follows : 

"  It  is  true  that  no  legislative  program  drawn  up  in  the  House 
can  be  put  through  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Upper 
House  is  merely  nominal,  that  the  actual  strength  there  of  the 
progressive  Republicans  is  such  as  to  outnumber  the  regulars 
of  that  party  if  it  be  joined  with  the  Democrats. 

"  In  this  condition  is  the  real  strength  of  the  Democratic 
Lower  House.'  The  majority  of  that  body,  elected  by  voters 
who  chose,  at  the  polls,  between  progressive  and  standpatter 


SUCAK    TIME. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Indianapolis  Journal. 


A   SENATORIAL   TllANSlTION. 

New  York's  new  Senator,  James  A.  O'Gormap,  standing  on  the 
Capitol  steps  with  his  predecessor,  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  Senator 
O'Gorman  is  claimed  by  both  the  conservatives  and  the  progres- 
sives, and  his  vo<-es  will  be  watched  by  the  public  with  peculiar 
interest. 

more  than  between  Democrat  and  Republican,  has  only  to  show 
itself  thoroughly  progressive  to  have  with  it  the  actual  majority 
of  the  Senate,  which  is  composed  of  progressives.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  if  the  Lower  House  passes  legislation  in  keeping  with 
the  platform  on  which  its  majority  was  elected  it  will  not  find 
its  work  put  to  naught  by  a  Senate  divided  on  strictly  party 

lines 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  future  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. If  that  majority  keeps  faith  with  tne  voters  it  will 
have  acted  wisely." 

The  Democratic  House  program  as  outlined  in  caucus  is 
characterized  by  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  as  "  Bryanism 
minus  the  Bryan  money  heresy,"  and  many  of  the  Washington 
correspondents  are  declaring  that  in  spite  of  his  many  reverses 
at  the  polls  Mr.  Bryan  "  was  never  more  of  a  factor  in  affairs 
at  Washington  than  at  this  minute."  "The  one  supreme  and 
inescapable  political  fact  developed  since  the  assembling  of  the 
new  Congress,"  writes  James  Creelman  to  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Mail  (Ind.  Rep.),  "is  the  wide-spread  and  decisive  influence 
of  this  extraordinary  man  in  the  party  which  he  led  three  times 
to  national  defeat."  In  another  dispatch  Mr.  Creelman  declares 
that  "  Mr.  Bryan,  in  spirit  if  not  in  letter,  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  political  ideal  of  the  real  Republican  insurgents 
than  does  Theodore  Roosevelt."  In  another  Republican  paper, 
the  New  York  Press,  we  read : 

"  In  whatever  way  looked  at,  the  recent  elections  of  United 
States  Senators  and  the  allotments  of  committee  chairmanships 
as  well  as  of  committee  memberships,  Mr.  Bryan  has  been 
playing  a  game  practical,  silent,  and  important.  He  may  not 
be  the  dictatoi'  of  the  policies  of  the  next  Congress,  but  he  has 
obtained  a  commanding  position,  while  his  opponents  have  been, 
confining  themselves  to  contests  among  themselves." 
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THE  NEW  SENATOR  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

— Bartholomew  in  tlie  Minneapolis  Journal. 


THE    NEW    LAIR. 

— Donahey  in. the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


THE    SENATE'S    LATEST    PET. 


LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  BUCKET-SHOP 

SOME  FEAR  is  exprest  that  the  Government's  crusade 
against  the  "  bucket-shops  "  may  be  brought  to  naught  by 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  According  to  Justice  Wright,  the  "  antibucket- 
shopping  "  law  of  the  District  is  unconstitutional  as  an  un- 
warranted interference  with  the  citizen's  fundamental  right  to 
enter  into  contract  relations.  The  particular  point  of  objection 
was,  to  quote  a  Louisville  Courier-Journal  Washington  dis- 
patch, "  that  a  person  giving  an  order  to  a  broker  for  a  stock 
transaction  without  the  intent  of  dealing  on  margins  might  be 
held  to  have  violated  the  law  if  the  broker,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  client,  secretly  made  the  transaction  one  of  margin 
without  the  actual  basis  of  a  transfer  of  stock."  If  this  opinion 
is  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  "  to  which 
tribunal  it  will  be  carried  by  the  Government,  if  necessary, 
then  bucket-shops  can  not  be  supprest  in  any  State  in  the 
Union,"  declares  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  since  the  consti- 
tutional guaranty  involved  is  "the  same  in  all  the  States." 
And  so,  adds  the  Pittsburg  paper,  "  the  Constitution,  through 
Justice  Wright's  interpretation,  may  be  employed  as  a  protec- 
tion of  the  opportunity — which  amounts  to  a  right — to  swindle." 
Such  apprehensions  appear  unfounded,  however,  to  United 
States  District  Attorney  Edwin.  W.  Sims,  who  is  carrying  on 
the  Federal  prosecution  of  bucket-shop  operators  in  Chicago. 
He  says : 

"  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  case,  only  generally,  but  I  have 
an  impression  it  was  brought  under  a  special  statute  applying 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  that  is  true  I  can  not  see  that 
it  will  affect  our  prosecutions  here  in  any  way  or  that  it  will 
affect  prosecutions  in  any  other  Territory  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  they  are  proceeding  as  we  are  here. 

"  Our  prosecution  is  brought  under  the  postal  laws,  which  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  mails  to  defraud.  Our  proof  lies  in  the 
proof  that  the  mails  were  used,  and  that  the  bucket-shopping 
was  fraud." 

Even  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  are  told  by  the  Wash- 
ington papers,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  bucket-shop  keep- 
ers by  reason  of  this  decision  will  probably  be  only  temporary. 
They  are  still  liable  to  suppression  by  the  authorities  under  the 
District  Antigambling  Law,  notes  the  Washington  Herald. 
And  The  S'ar  explains  further: 

"  This  judici..!  determination  does  not  finally  dispose  of  the 


bucket-shop  question,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  court  of  last  resort 
in  criminal  cases  in  the  District,  having  already  held  in  the 
Wade  case  that  a  bucket-shop  is  a  gaming  device  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  Should  Justice  Wright's  decision  be  up- 
held by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  new  indictments  will  lie  against 
the  bucket-shop  proprietors  under  provisions  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  setting  up  of  a  gaming-table." 

Nor  does  the  Providence  Journal  find  Justice  Wright's  deci- 
sion "  so  disconcerting  to  the  general  desire  to  have  this  kind 
of  gambling  destroyed  as  might  at  first  glance  appear."  It 
views  the  matter  thus : 

"  The  act  of  Congress  under  which  the  cases  were  brought  is 
shown  to  be  loosely  drawn  and  comprehensive  beyond  constitu- 
tional limitations,  according  to  the  decision.  In  other  words, 
the  statute  can  not  be  applied  to  bucket-shopping  unless  its  ap- 
plication to  penalize  transactions  of  an  entirely  proper  charac- 
ter be  presumed.  A  test  of  the  act  in  a  case  of  the  latter 
nature  would  have  disclosed  its  unconstitutionality,  tho  prob- 
ably no  such  opportunity  would  ever  have  been  provided.  So, 
it  happens  that  practises  which  should  be  supprest  find  immu- 
nity. So  far  as  the  District  is  concerned,  bucket-shopping  will 
remain  under  the  restraint  of  the  antigambling  legislation,  and 
this  is  the  situation  in  most  of  the  States.  Pending  amend- 
ment of  the  invalid  enactment,  to  sanction  such  a  crusade  as 
that  righteously  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  Government  at 
Washington,  the  duty  of  suppressing  the  bucket-shop  need  not 
be  neglected  by  the  several  States." 

The  Chattanooga  Times  begs  to  differ  with  "  the  learned 
judge  "at  Washington,  and  sees 

"  a  vast  difference  between  the  contract  right  of  the  citizen  to 
buy  and  sell  and  the  license  to  wager  a  few  dollars  on  margins 
against  what  in  a  bucket-shop  is  usually  a  brace  game.  There 
must  at  least  be  an  element  of  a  commodity  transaction  before 
there  can  be  said  to  be  a  legitimate  or  binding  contract." 

"  So  Taft's  great  antibucket-shop  campaign  is  unconstitu- 
tional, null  and  void !  "  ejaculates  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  add- 
ing in  ironical  phrase,  "  but  still  we  must  love  our  good  old — 
our  dear  old— Constitution  which  has  kept  us  safe  from  harm 
for  many  years."  The  Constitution  comes  in  for  a  dig  from 
the  Buffalo  Times,  too : 

"  It  is  becoming  continually  more  apparent  that  certain  con- 
stitutional limitations  are  serious  barriers  against  great  civic 
reforms.  And  the  question  inevitably  arises,  whether  the 
country  and  the  States  have  not  so  outgrown  some  of  their  Con- 
stitution provisions  as  to  necessitate  an  extensive  overhauling 
of  Constitutional  law." 
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Coityrighlfd  by  The  New  Vnrk  Timet*  ('oinpuny. 

U.  S. — "There  ain't  no  sucli  animal." 

— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 

A    WAR    SCARE   THAT   WENT    WRONG. 


A    FEW    BARS      REST. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  .Veu-.s. 


CARTER  HARRISON'S  VICTORY 

FIVE  TIMES  chosen  Mayor  of  a  city  which  also  elected 
his  father  five  times  to  the  same  office,  Carter  H.  Harri- 
son, in  the  view  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  opposed 
him,  has  magic  in  his  name.  In  the  thirty-two  years  since 
1879,  when  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Sr.,  was  first  elected  Mayor  of 
Chicago,  the  father  and  son  have  ruled  the  city  eighteen  years, 
or  more  than  half  the  time.  Now  the  son  is  in  for  four  years 
more,  and  the  press  are  beginning  to  notice  that  there  is  a 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  third,  growing  up!  "  My  father  held  the 
office  of  Mayor  for  four  successive  terms,  was  out  two  terms 
and  then  was  reelected.  By  a  singular  coincidence  that  is  just 
the  history  of  my  public  service,"  says  Mayor  Harrison.  His 
platform  included  demands  for  70-cent  gas,  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, direct  election  of  United  States  Senators,  stringent 
regulation  of  public  utilities,  and  "  the  streets  for  the  people," 
instead  of  for  the  traction  interests.  His  opponent.  Professor 
Merriam,  promised  an  antigraft  administration,  progressive- 
ness,  and  "a  new  deal,  with  no  promises  to  politicians."  It 
appears  from  the  speeches  and  newspaper  articles  during  the 
campaign,  however,  that  the  regulation  of  vice  ahd  the  saloons 
was  the  chief  issue.  A  city  commission  has  just  reported  that 
Chicago  pays  $15,000,000  annually  for  vice,  and  the  chairman 
says  this  figure  is  so  conservative  that  $60,000,000  would  be 
nearer  the  mark.  Both  candidates  favored  virtue  in  the  main, 
but  promised  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  excise  laws.  The 
Merriam  forces  consider  the  Harrison  victory  a  triumph  for  the 
forces  of  evil,  but  the  new  Mayor  puts  it  in  this  way : 

"  It  is,  of  course,  an  impossibility  to  stamp  out  vice  in  a 
great  community.  The  police  can  hold  it  in  check,  however, 
and  the  police  will  hold  it  in  check  for  the  coming  four  years." 

The  total  vote  is  given  in  the  Chicago  papers  as  366,903,  the 
largest  ever  cast  in  Chicago,  of  which  Harrison  (Dem.)  received 
177,923.  Merriam  (Rep.)  160.791,  Rodriguez  (Socialist)  24,759, 
Brubaker  (Proh.)  2,333,  and  Prince  (Soc.  Lab.)  1,097.  Of  the 
423.551  voters  on  the  registration  lists,  over  56,000  failed  to 
vote,  and  some  ascribe  Mr.  Merriam's  defeat  to  the  storm  which 
is  supposed  to  have  kept  these  voters  at  home,  but  many  agree 
with  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  that  a  vote  of  89  per  cent,  of 
those  registered  is  very  creditable  and  is  just  the  reverse  of 
apathetic.  Mr.  Harrison  had  the  support  of  The  Examiner, 
American,  Inter  Ocean,  and  Journal,  and  Mr.  Merriam  was  sup- 
ported by  The  Tribune,  Record-Herald,  News,  and  Post. 


An  idea  of  the  campaign  may  be  had  from  the  speeches  of 
the  candidates  themselves.  Mr.  Harrison,  on  the  night  before 
the  election,  promised  70-cent  gas,  better  traction  service,  and 
the  right  solution  of  city  problems  if  elected,  and  added : 

"  I  am  tied  up  with  no  corporate  or  other  interests  which  will 
prevent  me  from  giving  every  citizen  of  Chicago  a  square  deal. 
I  realize,  as  my  opponent  does  not,  just  what  the  people  of  our 
great  city  want.  I  realize,  as  he  does  not,  the  difficulty  o» 
solving  the  problems  which  confront  a  Mayor,  and  if  I  am  elected 
I  will  meet  every  duty  which  comes  to  me,  as  I  have  done  in 
the  past,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  welfare  of  your  city  and 
mine." 

Mr.  Merriam,  speaking  the  same  evening,  gave  this  picture 
of  what  the  city  would  see  under  a  Harrison  rule : 

"  When  you  go  to  the  polls  to-morrow  you  must  d  icide  wViether 
Chicago,  your  Chicago,  shall  be  ae'ivered  into  the  har  Js  and 
keeping  of  the  most  threatening  and  sinister  confederation  of 
bipartizan  reactionaries  that  ever  was  organized  to  submerge 
and  strangle  your  civic  ideals,  or  whether  she  shall  b'-  started 
upon  a  new  and  higher  career  of  progress  and  development  that 
will  enable  her  to  realize  he*"  loftiest  destiny. 

"  You  must  decide  whether  the  unspeakable  Hinky  Dink  and 
Bathhouse  John  can  thrust  upon  you  a  Mayor  of  their  choosing 
in  order  that  they  may  perpetuate  their  control  of  the  filthy 
i-evenues  extorted  from  the  helpless  and  disinherited  creatures 
of  the  underworld.  They  already  have  accumulated  millions 
from  these  loathsome  sources ;  will  you  give  them  more  ? 

"  You  must  decide  whether  notorious  spoilsmen  and  election 
crooks  whose  very  names  are  a  menace  to  your  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives are  to  be  placed  in  power  in  the  City  Hall,  there  to 
continue  the  saturnalia  of  plunder  and  crime  thaj:  has  so  deeply 
stirred  the  wrath  and  resentment  of  the  decent,  law-loving  men 
of  this  big  city,  or  whether  your  govei-nment  shall  be  conducted 
by  honest  men  who  will  make  strict  accounting  of  ever>'  last 
penny  you  may  entrust  to  Lheir  keeping. 

"  You  must  decide  whether  the  next  four  years  in  Chicago  are 
to  be  years  of  graft,  crime,  lawles.'-.iess.  vice,  sloth,  waste, 
extravagance,  and  defiance  of  your  desires,  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  years  of  honest,  efficient  administration.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  men  of  Chicago  are  going  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  rising  sun  of  hope  and  progress." 

Each  side  accuses  the  othii  rf  spending  about  .$200,000  during 
the  campaign,  the  source  and  destination  of  which  are  both 
equally  mysterious. 

The  Harrison  victory  is  attiibuted  by  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  to  the  Democratic  tidal  wave  of  last  November,  which 
"  is  not  entirely  spent  in  April.       Furtheimore, 

"  Mr.  Harrison's  name  was  familiar  to  legions  of  voters,  and 
they  creditably  remembered  the  good  features  of  his  four  terms, 
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THE  NEW  SENATOR  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


THE    NEW    LAIR. 

— Donahey  in. the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


THE    SENATE'S   LATEST    PET. 


LEGAL  STATUS   OF  THE   BUCKET-SHOP 

SOME  FEAR  is  exprest  that  the  Government's  crusade 
against  the  "  bucket-shops  "  may  be  brought  to  naught  by 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  According  to  Justice  Wright,  the  "  antibucket- 
shopping  "  law  of  the  District  is  unconstitutional  as  an  un- 
warranted interference  with  the  citizen's  fundamental  right  to 
enter  into  contract  relations.  The  particular  point  of  objection 
was,  to  quote  a  Louisville  Courier- Journal  Washington  dis- 
patch, "  that  a  person  giving  an  order  to  a  broker  for  a  stock 
transaction  without  the  intent  of  dealing  on  margins  might  be 
held  to  have  violated  the  law  if  the  broker,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  client,  secretly  made  the  transaction  one  of  margin 
without  the  actual  basis  of  a  transfer  of  stock. "  If  this  opinion 
is  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  "  to  which 
tribunal  it  will  be  carried  by  the  Government,  if  necessary, 
then  bucket-shops  can  not  be  supprest  in  any  State  in  the 
Union,"  declares  the  Pittsburg  Gazette- Times,  since  the  consti- 
tutional guaranty  involved  is  "the  same  in  all  the  States." 
And  so,  adds  the  Pittsburg  paper,  "  the  Constitution,  through 
Justice  Wright's  interpretation,  may  be  employed  as  a  protec- 
tion of  tilt  opportunity— which  amounts  to  a  right — to  swindle." 
Such  apprehensions  appear  unfounded,  however,  to  United 
States  District  Attorney  Edwin- W.  Sims,  who  is  carrying  on 
the  Federal  prosecution  of  bucket-shop  operators  in  Chicago. 
He  says : 

"  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  case,  only  generally,  but  I  have 
an  impression  it  was  brought  under  a  special  statute  applying 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  that  is  true  I  can  not  see  that 
it  will  affect  our  prosecutions  here  in  any  way  or  that  it  will 
affect  prosecutions  in  any  other  Territory  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  they  are  proceeding  as  we  are  here. 

"  Our  prosecution  is  brought  under  the  postal  laws,  which  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  mails  to  defraud.  Our  proof  lies  in  the 
proof  that  the  mails  were  used,  and  that  the  bucket-shopping 
was  fraud." 

Even  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  are  told  by  the  Wash- 
ington papers,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  bucket-shop  keep- 
ers by  reason  of  this  decision  will  probably  be  only  temporary. 
They  are  still  liable  to  suppression  by  the  authorities  under  the 
District  Antigambling  Law,  notes  the  Washington  Herald, 
And  The  S'ar  explains  further: 

"This  judicial  determination  does  not  finally  dispose  of  the 


bucket-shop  question,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  court  of  last  resort 
in  criminal  cases  in  the  District,  having  already  held  in  the 
Wade  case  that  a  bucket-shop  is  a  gaming  device  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  Should  Justice  Wright's  decision  be  up- 
held by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  new  indictments  will  lie  against 
the  bucket-shop  proprietors  under  provisions  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  setting  up  of  a  gaming-table." 

Nor  does  the  Providence  Journal  find  Justice  Wright's  deci- 
sion "  so  disconcerting  to  the  general  desire  to  have  this  kind 
of  gambling  destroyed  as  might  at  first  glance  appear."  It 
views  the  matter  thus  : 

"  The  act  of  Congress  under  which  the  cases  were  brought  is 
shown  to  be  loosely  drawn  and  comprehensive  beyond  constitu- 
tional limitations,  according  to  the  decision.  In  other  words, 
the  statute  cannot  be  applied  to  bucket-shopping  unless  its  ap- 
plication to  penalize  transactions  of  an  entirely  proper  charac- 
ter be  presumed.  A  test  of  the  act  in  a  case  of  the  latter 
nature  would  have  disclosed  its  unconstitutionality,  tho  prob- 
ably no  such  opportunity  would  ever  have  been  provided.  So, 
it  happens  that  practises  which  should  be  supprest  find  immu- 
nity. So  far  as  the  District  is  concerned,  bucket-shopping  will 
remain  under  the  restraint  of  the  antigambling  legislation,  and 
this  is  the  situation  in  most  of  the  States.  Pending  amend- 
ment of  the  invalid  enactment,  to  sanction  such  a  crusade  as 
that  righteously  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  Government  at 
Washington,  the  duty  of  suppressing  the  bucket-shop  need  not 
be  neglected  by  the  several  States." 

The  Chattanooga  Times  begs  to  differ  with  "  the  learned 
judge  "at  Washington,  and  sees 

"  a  vast  difference  between  the  contract  right  of  the  citizen  to 
buy  and  sell  and  the  license  to  wager  a  few  dollars  on  margins 
against  what  in  a  bucket-shop  is  usually  a  brace  game.  There 
must  at  least  be  an  element  of  a  commodity  transaction  before 
there  can  be  said  to  be  a  legitimate  or  binding  contract." 

"  So  Taft's  great  antibucket-shop  campaign  is  unconstitu- 
tional, null  and  void!  "  ejaculates  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  add- 
ing in  ironical  phrase,  "  but  still  we  must  love  our  good  old — 
our  dear  old — Constitution  which  has  kept  us  safe  from  harm 
for  many  years."  The  Constitution  comes  in  for  a  dig  from 
the  Buffalo  Times,  too : 

"  It  is  becoming  continually  more  apparent  that  certain  con- 
stitutional limitations  are  serious  barriers  against  great  civic 
reforms.  And  the  question  inevitably  arises,  whether  the 
country  and  the  States  have  not  so  outgrown  some  of  their  Con- 
stitution provisions  as  to  necessitate  an  extensive  overhauling 
of  Constitutional  law." 
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Copyriglilpd  Ity  The  New  Vnrk  Times  Coinpuny. 

U.  S. — "There  ain't  no  .siicli  animal." 

— Mayer  in  the  New  Yorlc  Timen. 

A    WAR    SCARE   THAT  WENT   WRONG. 


A    FEW    BARS      BEST. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Xews. 


CARTER  HARRISON'S  VICTORY 

FIVE  TIMES  chosen  Mayor  of  a  city  which  also  elected 
his  father  five  times  to  the  same  office,  Carter  H.  Harri- 
son, in  the  view  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  opposed 
him,  has  magic  in  his  name.  In  the  thirty-two  years  since 
1879,  when  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Sr.,  was  first  elected  Mayor  of 
Chicago,  the  father  and  son  have  ruled  the  city  eighteen  years, 
or  more  than  half  the  time.  Now  the  son  is  in  for  four  years 
more,  and  the  press  are  beginning  to  notice  that  there  is  a 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  third,  growing  up!  "My  father  held  the 
oflfice  of  Mayor  for  four  successive  terms,  was  out  two  terms 
and  then  was  reelected.  By  a  singular  coincidence  that  is  just 
the  history  of  my  public  service,"  says  Mayor  Harrison.  His 
platform  included  demands  for  70-cent  gas,  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, direct  election  of  United  States  Senators,  stringent 
regulation  of  public  utilities,  and  "  the  streets  for  the  people," 
instead  of  for  the  traction  interests.  His  opponent.  Professor 
Merriam,  promised  an  antigraft  administration,  progressive- 
ness,  and  "a  new  deal,  with  no  promises  to  politicians."  It 
appears  from  the  speeches  and  newspaper  articles  during  the 
campaign,  however,  that  the  regulation  of  vice  ahd  the  saloons 
was  the  chief  issue.  A  city  commission  has  just  reported  that 
Chicago  pays  $15,000,000  annually  for  vice,  and  the  chairman 
says  this  figure  is  so  conservative  that  $60,000,000  would  be 
nearer  the  mark.  Both  candidates  favored  virtue  in  the  main, 
but  promised  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  excise  laws.  The 
Merriam  forces  consider  the  Harrison  victory  a  triumph  for  the 
forces  of  evil,  but  the  new  Mayor  puts  it  in  this  way : 

"It  is,  of  course,  an  impossibility  to  stamp  out  vice  in  a 
great  community.  The  police  can  hold  it  in  check,  however, 
and  the  police  will  hold  it  in  check  for  the  coming  four  years." 

The  total  vote  is  given  in  the  Chicago  papers  as  366,903,  the 
largest  ever  cast  in  Chicago,  of  which  Harrison  (Dem.)  received 
177,923,  Merriam  (Rep.)  160.791,  Rodriguez  (Socialist)  24,759, 
Brubaker  (Proh.)  2,333,  and  Prince  (Soc.  Lab.)  1,097.  Of  the 
423,551  voters  on  the  registration  lists,  over  56,000  failed  to 
vote,  and  some  ascribe  Mr.  Merriam's  defeat  to  the  storm  which 
is  supposed  to  have  kept  these  voters  at  home,  but  many  agree 
with  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  that  a  vote  of  89  per  cent,  of 
those  registered  is  very  creditable  and  is  just  the  reverse  of 
apathetic.  Mr.  Harrison  had  the  support  of  The  Examiner, 
American,  Inter  Ocean,  and  Journal,  and  Mr.  Merriam  was  sup- 
ported by  The  Tribune,  Record -Herald,  News,  and  Post. 


An  idea  of  the  campaign  may  be  had  from  the  speeches  of 
the  candidates  themselves.  Mr.  Harrison,  on  the  night  before 
the  election,  promised  70-cent  gas,  better  traction  service,  and 
the  right  solution  of  city  problems  if  elected,  and  added : 

"  I  am  tied  up  with  no  corporate  or  other  interests  which  will 
prevent  me  from  giving  every  citizen  of  Chicago  a  square  deal. 
I  realize,  as  my  opponent  does  not,  just  what  the  people  of  our 
great  city  want.  I  realize,  as  he  does  not,  the  difliculty  oj 
solving  the  problems  which  confront  a  Mayor,  and  if  I  am  elected 
I  will  meet  every  duty  which  comes  to  me,  as  I  have  done  in 
the  past,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  welfare  of  your  city  and 
mine." 

Mr.  Merriam,  speaking  the  same  evening,  gave  this  picture 
of  what  the  city  would  see  under  a  Harrison  rule : 

"  When  you  go  to  the  polls  to-morrow  you  must  d  icide  xtiniher 
Chicago,  your  Chicago,  shall  be  delivered  into  the  har  Js  and 
keeping  of  the  most  threatening  and  sinister  confederation  of 
bipartizan  reactionaries  that  ever  was  organized  to  submerge 
and  strangle  your  civic  ideals,  or  whether  she  shall  b',-  started 
upon  a  new  and  higher  career  of  progress  and  development  that 
will  enable  her  to  realize  he''  loftiest  destiny. 

"You  must  decide  whether  the  unspeakable  Hinky  Dink  and 
Bathhouse  John  can  thrust  upon  you  a  Mayor  of  their  choosing 
in  order  that  they  may  perpetuate  their  control  of  the  filthy 
revenues  extorted  from  the  helpless  and  disinherited  creatures 
of  the  underworld.  They  already  have  accumulated  millions 
from  these  loathsome  sources;  will  you  give  them  more  ? 

"  You  must  decide  whether  notorious  spoilsmeii  and  election 
crooks  whose  very  names  are  a  menace  to  your  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives are  to  be  placed  in  power  in  the  City  Hall,  there  to 
continue  the  saturnalia  of  plunder  and  crime  that  has  so  deeply 
stirred  the  wrath  and  resentment  of  the  decent,  law-loving  men 
of  this  big  city,  or  whether  your  government  shall  be  conducted 
by  honest  men  who  will  make  strict  accounting  of  every  last 
penny  you  may  entrust  to  their  keeping. 

"  You  must  decide  whether  the  next  four  years  in  Chicago  are 
to  be  years  of  graft,  crime,  lawlesF.iess,  vice,  sloth,  waste, 
extravagance,  and  defiance  of  your  jesires,  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  years  of  honest,  efficieiit  administration.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  men  of  Chicago  are  going  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  rising  sun  of  hope  and  progress." 

Each  side  accuses  the  othci  rf  spending  about  .$200,000  during 
the  campaign,  the  source  and  destination  of  which  are  both 
equally  mysterious. 

The  Harrison  victory  is  attn'buted  by  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  to  the  Democratic  tidal  wave  of  last  November,  which 
■■  is  not  entirely  spent  in  April.  '     Furtheimore, 

"  Mr.  Harrison's  name  was  familiar  to  legions  of  voters,  and 
they  creditably  remembered  the  good  features  of  his  four  terms. 
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notably  his  vigorous  and  splendid  resistance  to  the  boodling  and 
franchise-grabbing  schemes  of  Yerkes.  There  never  was  the 
slightest  question  of  Mr.  Harrison's  integrity  and  incorrupti- 
bility, and  a  plurality  of  the  voters  decided  to  give  him  another 
chance  to  apply  the  traits  they  admired  to  the  new  conditions 
and  problems  of  the  city." 

The  Inter  Ocean,  in  a  parting  shot  at  Professor  Merriam, 
says  that  he  allied  himself  with  predatory  interests  and  paltered 
on  the  excise  question,  promising  different  policies  to  different 
audiences,  showing  that  "  the  scholar  in  politics  "  is  "  not  more 
to  be  trusted  than  common  men — that  high  education  is  no 
guaranty  of  good  faith  or  of  unbending  loyalty  to  profest  prin- 
ciples." The  New  York  American,  owned  by  Mr.  Hearst, 
whose  papers  were  a  winning  factor  in  the  Harrison  campaign, 
says  of  the  defeated  candidate : 

"  Professor  Merriam  was  backed  by  a  contingent  of  selfish 
rich  men  and  franchise-seekers.  Their  loud  outcry  for  the 
abolishment  of  '  graft '  was  directed  only  against  petty  thefts 
and  not  against  the  larger  crimes  of  powerful  corporations  and 
political  puppets  in  office  controlled  by  the  corporations.  The 
stupendous  graft  of  stolen  franchises  and  privileges  does  not 
offend  them.  They  named  as  their  candidate  a  most  agreeable 
college  professor,  and  their  idea  of  an  agreeable  man  is  one 
who  agrees  with  them." 

That  Merriam  diH  very  well,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  which  reminds  him  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  defeated  for  Mayor  of  New  York  in  1886.  The  Cleveland 
Leader,  too,  thinks  his  narrow  margin  of  loss  "  is  encouraging 
rather  than  disheartening, "  and  the  Worcester  Gazette  observes : 

"  When  a  mere  professor  can  come  within  17,000  of  defeating 
a  man  who  has  been  four  times  Mayor  of  the  city,  whose  ex- 
perience is  unmatched  in  pulling  all  the  political  wires  that 
help  to  bring  victory  and  one  Who  has  besides  all  the  forces  of 
graft  and  corruption  behind  him,  then  there  is  small  cause  for 
the  reformers  crying  that  no  headway  has  been  made." 

Interesting  elections  in  other  cities  also  arouse  comment.  In 
Milwaukee  the  Socialist  candidates  for  judicial  and  school 
board  offices  were  defeated  by  the  two  old  parties  combining 
on  a  "  non-partizan  "  ticket.  This  was  balanced,  however,  by 
the  election  of  Socialist  mayors  in  Flint,  Mich.,  Butte,  Mont., 
and  Berkeley,  Cal.  In  Wichita,  Kans.,  the  Socialist  candidate 
for  Mayor  was  narrowly  defeated.  The  New  York  Press  sees 
Republican  reverses  everywhere  and  calls  on  the  President  to 
rally  the  party's  broken  lines.     It  says: 

"  Nowhere  in  the  various  local  elections  of  Tuesday  can  we 
read  any  Republican  comfort.  Where  the  Democrats  did  not 
have  it  ail  their  own  way  the  Socialists  made  larger  gains  than 
the  Republicans.  In  Chicago  the  disciples  of  Victor  Berger, 
the  lone  Socialist  of  Congress,  nearly  doubled  their  vote.  In 
Tacoma  they  were  strong  enough  to  compel  a  second  election, 
under  the  charter  rule  that  the  successful  candidate  for  Mayor 
must  have  a  majority  of  the  total  vote.  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan towns  report  Democratic  victories  where  they  do  not  record 
advances  by  Socialism. 

"  There  is  enough  to  show  that  the  achievements  of  the 
Republican  party  since  the  reverse  of  the  November  elections 
have  wholly  failed  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  voters.  If 
the  Presidential  contest  were  held  to-day  President  Taft  would 
be  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  a  man  like  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Even  as  between  a  Democratic  Progressive  of  the  type  of  New 
Jersey's  Governor  and  a  Republican  like  La  Follette  the  coun- 
try at  this  hour  would  probably  prefer  the  Democrat  to  an  in- 
dorsement of  the  Republican  party. 

"  Mr.  Taft  has  the  opportunity  to  mend  this  situation  much 
if  not  to  retrieve  his  party's  losses  brilliantly.  The  present 
Democratic  control  of  the  House,  with  its  Cannon  allies,  is  re- 
actionary. Strong,  progressive,  and  uncompromising  leader- 
ship by  the  President,  with  the  popular  Republicans  of  the 
Senate  and  House  at  his  back,  might  yield  to  him  and  his  party 
the  credit  for  measures  which  must  surely  fail  unless  he  as- 
sumes both  aggressive  and  progressive  command  to  put  through 
the  enactments  the  country  is  shouting  for.  Vigorous  and  in- 
spired leadership,  with  a  loathing  of  compromise,  are  what  the 
Republican  party  must  have  to  win  back  the  confidence  of  the 


American  people.  Mr.  Taft,  and  perhaps  no  one  else,  can  sup- 
ply the  indispensable  requirements  of  a  Republican  fighting 
chance  in  1912." 


MEXICAN   PROGRESS   PEACEWARD 

REORGANIZATION  of  the  Diaz  Cabinet,  the  granting  of 
the  most-needed  reforms,  the  appointment  by  the  Mexi- 
•  can  Government  of  oflficial  peace  negotiators  to  deal 
directly  with  Francisco  I.  Madero,  Jr.,  all  these  things  are 
taken  by  many  to  point  to  a  speedy  restoration  of  peace  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  despite  the  retort  of  Madero  himself,  en- 
camped with  1,200  men  on  the  hills  overlooking  Chihuahua, 
that  there  is  no  peace  while  Diaz  rules.  We  find  our  editors 
quite  generally  of  the  opinion  that  the  sweeping  concessions 
made  by  the  Diaz  Government  were  unmistakably  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  present  insurrection.  The  new  Cabinet, 
they  believe,  will  be  much  more  acceptable  to  the  Mexican 
Liberals  than  was  the  old.  Enrique  C.  Creel  hands  over  his 
Foreign  Affairs  portfolio  to  Francisco  L.  De  la  Barra,  who 
resigns  as  Ambassador  at  Washington  to  accept  it.  The  ob- 
noxious Ramon  Corral  retires  from  his  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  tho  still  Vice-President,  proposes  to  journey 
in  foreign  lands  for  a  season.  The  only  hold-overs  are  Finance 
Minister  Limantour  and  War  Minister  Cosio. 

Even  more  significant  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  Mexico  is 
the  message  read  by  the  aged  President  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  It  is  the  most  notable  State  paper 
he  ever  wrote,  because  it  is  "  the  first  and  only  surrender  this 
grim  old  warrior  ever  made, "  says  the  Omaha  Bee.  Its  reforms 
are  so  drastic  as  to  be  themselves  revolutionary,  and  its  mean- 
ing, according  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  that  "  revolution 
is  prescribed  in  Mexico  as  an  antidote  to  attempted  or  threat- 
ened revolution."  This  proposition  means  peace,  assert  these 
papers,  as  do  many  others,  including,  the  Albany  Journal,  the 
Pittsburg  Dispatch,  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and  the  Indianapolis 
News.  The  chief  points  of  this  message  are  thus  summed  up 
by  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"  No  reelection  of  President  and  other  executive  officers. 

"  Reform  of  election  laws  so  as  to  make  the  franchise 
virtually  free. 

"  Reform  of  the  judiciary,  making  judges  more  independent. 

"  Division  of  great  estates  into  parcels  that  may  be  taken 
up  and  cultivated  by  small  landowners. 

"  Abuses  of  power  by  local  officials  to  be  abated. 

"  President  Taft's  action  in  mobilizing  troops  near  the  border 
approved  as  wise  and  in  the  interests  of  peace." 

The  change  in  the  Ministry  is  referred  to  as  "  satisfying  in 
practise  one  very  general  aspiration,  which  is  that  the  political 
personnel  be  renovated  from  time  to  time."  The  President  has 
"  not  hesitated  to  part  with  the  services  of  capable,  loyal,  and 
honest  advisers,"  in  order  "  to  show  that  room  should  be  made 
from  time  to  time  for  new  energies  in  the  direction  of  public 
affairs."     "  Furthermore,"  continues  the  message: 

"  Measures  will  be  taken  that  will  demonstrate  a  firm  pur- 
pose to  give  heed  to  reasonable  complaints  that  are  made 
against  some  of  the  authorities,  especially  those  who  are  in 
closest  touch  with  the  people 

"  The  principle  of  no  reelection  for  executive  functionaries 
elected  by  popular  suffrage  had  not  of  late  been  broached  in 
any  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  Republic,  and  for  that 
reason  the  Federal  executive  had  not  thought  proper  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  a  question  which,  by  its  nature,  falls  within 
the  province  of  those  assemblies ;  but,  seeing  that  the  issue 
has  recently  been  brought  up  in  some  of  the  State  legislatures 
and  has  also  been  discust  in  the  press,  the  Executive  takes  this 
occasion  to  manifest  his  hearty  assent  to  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion and  to  declare  that  if  a  bill  be  brought  before  Congress 
providing  for  the  periodical  renovation  of  the  functionaries 
referred  to,  the  Executive  will  give  to  such  measure  his 
earnest  support." 
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If  this  remarkable  message  from  Porfirio  Diaz 
fails  to  satisfy  his  countrymen,  then,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Times,  nothing  short 
of  a  complete  change  of  government  will  satisfy 
them.  Yet  a  complete  change  of  government 
is  what  ought  to  follow,  think  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald  and  the  Troy  Record.  The  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph  sees  in  the  message  a  con- 
fession of  practically  all  that  the  revolution- 
aries have  charged  against  Diaz,  and  an  admis- 
sion that  he  is  unworthy,  of  the  authority  vested 
in  him ;  "  after  this,  the  Mexican  dictator  has 
clearly  no  alternative  but  to  resign." 

To  the  Providence  Journal  it  is  clear  that  the 
glory  of  the  great  Mexican's  career  "has  been 
dimmed  by  his  resistance  to,  or  his  failure  to 
grasp  more  quickly,  the  movement  against  the 
established  order."  He  made  "the  mistake  of 
yielding,  but  not  yielding  enough, "  in  the  opinion 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  A  year  ago 
these  promises  would  have  appeased  the  dis- 
contented, but  at  this  time  it  would  have  been 
better  for  his  own  prestige  "  if  Diaz  had  made 
no  concessions  at  all  or  had  gone  a  generous 
half-way  in  meeting  the  revolutionist  de- 
mands."   Further: 


"  For  a  shrewd  man  of  affairs  the  Mexican 
President  has  latterly  been  peculiarly  blind  to 
his  own  best  interests,  in  the  highest  sense. 
Of  earthly  power  he  has  surely  had  more  than 
enough.  In  the  course  of  nature  he  must  have 
been  prepared  to  pass  from  the  scene  in  a  few  years  at  most. 
Had  he  chosen  to  retire  with  good  grace,  he  might  not  only  have 
had  the  nominating  of  his  successor,  but  would  have  gone  into 
private  life  amid  the  plaudits  of  his  countrymen,  his  faults 
forgotten,  his  services  freely  acknowledged.  Diaz  at  eighty, 
unsatisfied  with  forty  years  of  sovereignty,  playing  the  dog  in 
the  manger,  is  surely  less  imposing  a  figure  than  Diaz  the 
great  President  emeritus  would  have  been." 

While  agreeing  with  many  of  its  contemporaries  that  Diaz 
was  forced  to  make  these  concessions  by  the  armed  insurrec- 
tion against  his  rule,  the  Springfield  Republican  does  not  think 
it  likely  that  he  will  go  farther  and  "  resign  his  ofl^ce  and 
call  a  new  election  because  Madero  insists  upon  it."  Nor 
does  The  Republican  believe  that  the  Maderists  ought  to  insist 
upon  a  step  so  extreme  : 

"  In  view  of  the  advanced  age  of  President  Diaz,  for  he  is  in 
his  eighty-first  year,  they  should  now  be  content  for  a  while 
with  the  reforms  which  he  has  promised  in  his  recent  message. 
At  his  death,  or  retirement  at  the  end  of  his  present  term, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  possible  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
reforms  in  government,  inasmuch  as  a  new  administration 
would  wish  to  begin  its  work  with  no  powerful  section  of  the 
people  dangerously  disaffected ;  and  even  before  then,  in  case 
peace  were  soon  restored,  other  additional  measures  to  satisfy 
opposition  grievances  might  be  obtained  from  President  Diaz 
himself. 

"There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that,  if  the  insurgent  leaders 
desire  most  of  all  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of 
their  country  they  will  not  continue  hostilities  and  thus  prolong 
indefinitely  the  present  state  of  things.  The  promotion  of 
Mexico's  welfare  can  be  effected  to  advantage  only  by  Mexi- 
cans joining  hands  for  the  common  good.  '  We  must  solve  our 
own  problems,'  says  the  fighting  Madero.  The  best  way  to 
solve  them  is  not  by  civil  war." 

Madero,  however,  declares  that  to  have  peace  "  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  General  Diaz  should  retire."  Then  both  sides 
could  agree  upon  a  provisional  President,  not  necessarily 
Madero  himself,  who  says  he  "  would  accept  as  provisional 
President  a  member  of  the  Diaz  administration,  if  chosen  by 
both  sides,  and  if  the  right  to  select  a  few  provisional  gov- 


.MAOEHO'.S    FAMILY, 

The  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  the  Mexican  revolutionary  leader  are  seen 
here  at  their  home  in  Texas,  while  Francisco  appears  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  in  a  vig- 
nette because  he  is  detained  in  Mexico  on  important  business,  and  could  not  be  present.  His 
grandfather  died  in  Monterey  on  April  6  at  the  age  of  8.3,  leaving  $30,000,000.  The  entire 
Madero  connection  is  said  to  number  a  thousand  members,  with  vast  property  in  Mexico. 


ernors  is  granted  to  us.     This  to  us  means  a  great  concession, 
which  we  will  make  to  end  the  war." 


CRIME   AND  "SEDITION"  IN   NEW  YORK 


t: 


iHE  PSALMIST'S  query,  "  Why  do  the  heathen  rage 
and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ?  "  seems  to  hit  off 
more  or  less  accurately  Mayor  Gaynor's  state  of  mind 
during  these  days  of  vociferous  discussion  of  the  "  crime  wave  " 
in  New  York  City.  In  their  efforts  to  find  a  "  man  higher  up," 
Magistrate  Corrigan  and  others  lighted  upon  the  Mayor.  Their 
opinion,  which  is  shared  by  several  metropolitan  dailies,  is  ap- 
parently that  the  Mayor,  tho  acting  with  the  best  of  intentions 
and  accoi'ding  to  most  worthy  theories,  has  been  running  the 
Police  Department  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  reduce  its  effi- 
ciency. Not  content  with  branding  the  first  statement  of 
Magistrate  Corrigan  as  "  .seditious, "  as  was  noted  in  our  columns 
two  weeks  ago.  Mayor  Gaynor  gave  to  the  press  a  letter  in 
which  he  said  of  the  work  of  the  police  during  his  admin- 
istration : 

"  The  streets  were  never  so  free  of  wayward  women.  Out- 
ward order  and  decency  were  never  better.  There  were  never 
so  few  gambling-places  in  the  city  within  my  time.  There 
were  never  so  few  barrooms  doing  business  on  Sunday. 

"  The  police  force  has  been  dissociated  from  graft  with  the 
liquor  business.  For  the  first  time  we  have  enforced  the  State 
law  which  requires  that  the  window  curtains  or  screens  of  every 
barroom  be  lowered  or  raised  on  Sundays,  so  that  the  police 
officers  and  every  passer-by  may  see  that  there  is  no  one  inside 
and  that  the  barroom  is  not  in  use.  This  work  has  been  well 
done  by  the  police 

"All  sorts  of  falsehoods  and  exaggerations  have  been  retailed 
to  certain  newspapers  and  others  whose  delight  is  to  picture 
this  city  as  in  a  shameless  state  of  vice  and  crime,  and  to  be- 
foul it  in  every  way,  whereas  it  is  the  most  decent  and  orderly 
large  city  in  the  world 

"  As  for  the  cry  in  some  newspapers  now  about  the  '  wave  of 
crime,'  as  they  call  it,  I  can  only  say  that  that  recurs  once  a 
year  with  the  regularity  that  the  marble  season  recurs  to  boys. 
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We  heard  it  last  year,  and  every  year  theretofore,  and  at  this 
time  next  year  we  shall  hear  it  again." 

Speaking  before  the  City  Club,  Judge  Corrigan  related  a 
number  of  instances  to  substantiate  his  charges,  and  reiterated 
his  belief  that  the  Mayor  was  responsible,  as  "  the  real  undis- 
puted head  of  the  police  force  of  this  city."  By  the  application 
of  his  ideas  of  personal  liberty,  Mayor  Gaynor  had  demoralized 
the  force,  asserted  the  Magistrate,  who  knows  "  of  no  law 
which  makes  a  police  officer  a  punching-bag  for  criminals." 
And  he  quoted  from  a  letter  sent  to  the  Police  Commissioner 
from  the  City  Hall : 

"  Let  the  whole  force  know  once  and  for  all  that  it  will  be 
deemed  a  greater  offense  to  commit  an  unlawful  battery  on  a 
citizen  or  to  unlawfully  enter  a  house  than  to  let  a  criminal 
escape. " 

To  such  statements  as  these  the  Mayor  replies : 

"  Let  those  who  want  to  befoul  this  city  and  picture  it  as  a 
shameless  and  vicious  place  go  right  on.  Those  of  us  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  city  intend  to  go  right  on  with  the 
large  things  which  confront  us." 

Meanwhile,  the  daily  papers  continue  Jto  tell  of  rowdyism 
rampant  in  the  parks,  of  a  down-town  precinct  where  46  burg- 
laries, 54  felonious  assaults,  and  18  highway  robberies  were 
committed  in  five  weeks  and  were  followed  by  but  six  arrests 
and  of  gangs  of  thugs  infesting  the  water  front  until  New 
York  has  become  the  worst  but  one  out  of  the  34  American 
seaports  looked  after  by  the  Seaman's  Friend  Society. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  declares  the  New  York 
Times,  the  question  before  the  citizens  is  this  :  "  Are  the  police 
of  New  York  alert,  active,  and  efficient  in  the  suppression  of 
illegal  vice,  the  detection  of  crime,  and  the  capturing  of  crimi- 
nals as  they  ought  to  be,  and,  if  they  are  not,  how  far  is  their 


inefficiency  due  to  the  policy  enforced  upon  them  by  Mayor 
Gaynor  ?  "  Not  that  The  Times  credits  anybody  with  believing 
that  "  the  Mayor  has  forbidden  the  arrest  of  thieves  and  thugs." 

"  Nobody  believes  that  he  sympathizes  with  criminals.  But 
it  is  generally  believed  that  he  entered  upon  the  office  of 
Chief  Magistrate  with  a  prejudice  against  certain  police  methods 
so  strong  as  to  be  a  veritable  obsession,  and  that  in  endeavoring 
to  suppress  those  methods  he  has  gone  too  far,  and  fairly  para- 
lyzed the  force." 

Similar  views  are  exprest  by  The  Evening  Post  and  The 
World.  The  American  comes  out  with  emphatic  denunciation 
of  the  Mayor  and  his  methods,  while  The  Tribune  thinks  he  "  has 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  criticism  of  his  administration  has 
hitherto  been  moderate  and  considerate." 

Yet  the  Mayor  must  be  given  the  credit  of  having  a  plan  and 
a  program,  asserts  The  Evening  Mail,  which  commends  him 
for  knowing  what  he  is  after.     We  read : 

"  Gaynor  is  for  Anglo-Saxon  liberty,  for  the  traditions  of  the 
common  instead  of  the  civil  law.  The  American  tradition  fol- 
lows the  Anglo-Saxon  rather  than  the  Roman  precedent;  the 
question  yet  to  be  solved  in  practise  is  whether  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  theory,  admirably  fitted  to  hontiogeneous  British  cities, 
can  work  in  heterogeneous  New  York. 

"  The  Mayor  is  going  to  try  to  make  it  work,  anyway,  and  in 
doing  so  the  burden  of  proof  must  be  against  his  critics.  In 
theory,  at  least,  he  is  right  in  trying  to  lessen  unnecessary 
arrests  ;  in  insisting  upon  the  prescribed  procedure  as  to  excise 
violations  ;  in  taking  their  revolvers  from  private  watchmen  ; 
in  dispensing  with  the  illegal  oppressions  of  the  rogues'  gallery  ; 
in  cleaning  out  the  wardmen,  the  captain's  collectors ;  in 
teaching  the  police  force  to  respect  the  law  and  not  '■o  be  a 
law  unto  themselves.  He  ought  to  have  a  fair  and  ample  op- 
portunity to  apply  his  program  and  test  out  his  theories.  The 
evils  they  are  to  correct  have  provoked  louder  outcries  than 
ascend  now." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Troubles  come  in  battalions.     Now,  Mexico  has  a  congress  on  lier  hands. 
— Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  Mexican  soldiers  feel  safer  every  time  a  Missouri  mule  is  killed  in 
battle. — A tlanta  Constitution. 

The  proposal  to  send   The  Congressional  Record  to  subscribers  at  $1   a 
year  fills  the  humorous  papers  with  dismay. — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Presidext  Taft  receives  a  pass  good  for  all  baseball  games.     No  wonder 
every  young  American  looks  forward  to  the  Presidency. — Wall  Street  .Journal. 

"Sane  Fourth"  has  almost  ruined  a  big  fireworks  company.     If  sanity  is 
carried  a  little  further  it  will  wreck  the 
insane  asylums. — New  York  Herald. 

We  are  going  to  be  sorry  for  the 
proof-readers  when  the  Russian  com- 
missioners meet  the  Chinese  commis- 
sioners and  patch  up  a  new  treaty. 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

A  letter  addrest  "Big  Bill,  U.  S. 
A."  has  been  duly  delivered  to  Com- 
missioner Edwards.  Many  a  hou.se- 
holder  would  have  thought  it  was 
meant  for  the  grocer. — New  York 
A  merican. 

It  is  rumored  that  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Hitchcock  is  about  to  be  married. 
We  are  sure  that  the  magazine  pub- 
lishers will  come  through  with  a  tasty 
wedding  present. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Abe  Ruef,  locked  in  a  California 
penitentiary,  insists  that  his  con- 
science is  all  right.  Ruef's  conscience 
should  be  as  good  as  new,  as  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  used  it. — St. 
Paul  Pioneer-Press. 

It  was  a  woman  watching  the  Al- 
bany Capitol  fire  who  observed: 
"What  a  pity!  The  Democrats  are 
burning  up  everything  that  the  Re- 
publicans didn't  take."  There  are 
certainly  some  women  who  under- 
stand politics. — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


shame — the   New   York  State  capitol. — Philnutlphia    North 
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The  ta.x  on  bachelors  in  Wisconsin  is  classed  as  a  tax  on  unimproved 
property — Birmingham  Age -Herald. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  ceased  to  be  an  epidemic  and  has  become  merely  a 
local  irritation. — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 

One  reform  in  our  monetary  system  could  be  accomplished  if  people  could 

be  taught  not  to  spend  money  until  they  had  earned  it. —  Wall  Street  Journal_ 

A  Chicago  mailorder  house  has  shipped  10,000  alarm  clocks  to  Peking. 

There  can  be  no  further  doubt  as 
to  the  awakening  of  Cliina. — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

Strange  that  none  of  tlie  magazines 
advanced  the  fact  that  they  are  second- 
class  publications  as  a  reason  why 
they  should  be  allowed  the  .second- 
class  mail  rates. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Wa.shington  correspondents  say 
that  the  railroads  have  been  divorced 
from  the  coal  business.  If  tliat  is  so, 
the  public  will  soon  begin  to  pay  the 
alimony. — Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can. 

Some  one  has  discovered  that  both 
armies  in  Mexico  are  using  t  lie  forbid- 
den dum-dum  bullets.  From  the 
scarcity  of  casualties  it  was  thought 
they  were  using  blank  cartridges. — 
Kansas  City  Times. 

You  can  notice  the  difference  in  the 
manner  of  Americans  as  soon  as  they 
get  outside  the  harbor  ot  New  York  on 
a  steamship. — Richard  Croker.  Espe- 
cially if  the  water  is  a  trifle  rough. — 
New  York  World. 

How  absurd  it  is  to  charge  us  with 
being  an  irreverent  people  appears 
from  the  fact  that  in  Philadelphia  the 
dead  are  allowed  to  vote  and  in  the 
Carnegie  Trust  Company  they  in- 
IN  WASHINGTON.  dorscd   promissory  notes.— .Vric    York 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  DuiUj  Eagle.  Evening  Post. 
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MILDNESS    OF    THE   MANCHURIAN 
PLAGUE 

THE  CHINESE  GOVERNMENT  have  summoned  an  In- 
ternational Medical  Conference  at  Mukden  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  the  plague  and  its  infective  charac- 
ter. From  the  London  Times  we  learn  that  physicians  of  many 
nations,  including  Dr.  R.  P.  Strong,  of  the  Bureau  of  Science  in 
the  Philippines,  are 
taking  part  in  the 
meeting,  and  will 
try  to  discover  some 
antitoxin.  In  view 
of  this  investigation 
it  is  interesting  to 
read  the  clear  and  in 
many  ways  hopeful 
report  which  an  emi- 
nent Japanese  scien- 
tist has  given  of 
this  pneumonic  pesti- 
lence. This  investi- 
gator. Dr.  Kitasato, 
Japan's  foremost 
bacteriologist,  has 
been  sent  to  Manchu- 
ria by  the  Mikado's 
Government  to  help 
fight  the  plague,  and 
it  is  consoling  to  have 
this  eminent  scientist 
assure  us  that  the 
Manchuria  plague  is 
of  the  easiest  kind 
to   suppress,  if   only 

proper  measures  are  adopted  without  delay.  According  to  the 
Mukden  correspondent  of  the  Osaka  Mainichi,  who  interviewed 
Dr.  Kitasato,  the  Manchurian  plague  is  found  to  have  only  one- 
tenth  the  poisoning  power  of  the  plague  hitherto  experienced 
in  China  and  Japan.  The 
correspondent  sets  forth 
the  details  of  the  physi- 
cian's views  thus: 

"  The  period  required 
by  an  ordinary  pest  to 
develop  palpable  symp- 
toms of  infection  is 
three  days  after  its  vic- 
tim takes  it,  and  only  in 
rare  cases  as  long  as 
five.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  Manchurian  plague. 
I  have  discovered  that  it 
takes  from  seven  to  nine 
days  for  the  pulmonary 
pest  to  attain  in  the  vic- 
tim's system  a  sufficient 
growth  to  show  the  evi- 
dence of  infection.     The 

conclusion  is  that  the  plague  we  are  fighting  is  of  an  unusually 
mild  nature.  I  am  also  convinced  that  in  the  present  case  the 
rat  is  not  the  transmitter  of  the  disease.  I  have  examined  in 
various  infected  localities  more  than  20.000  rats,  none  of  which 
has  been  found  infected  with  the  plague.  As  to  the  question 
whether  the  present  pest  spreads  through  the  air,  I  repeat  the 
established  theory  that  the  pneumonic  plague,  which  is  the  type 
of  plague  now  raging  in  Manchuria,  has  no  power  to  spread 


•THK    l'i;.STILENCK." 

A  painting  by  Jules  Delaunay,  in  the  Luxembourg,  Paris,  symbolizing  the  plague  in  Rome  in 
1348.  It  also  raged  throughout  Europe — in  London  alone  200  victims  were  buried  daily  in  the 
Charterhouse  Yard.     This  is  the  visitation  described  by  Boccaccio  as  having  ravaged  Florence. 


AHHi:siIN(;   A    I'LAGUE   SUSPECT   IN    HARBl.N 


through  the  air.  The  bacteria,  in  the  case  of  the  pneumonic 
plague,  can  float  in  the  air  only  after  they  have  dried  up  and 
lost  infecting  power.  Moreover,  the  digestive  organ  is  plague- 
proof  as  a  channel  of  transmission,  and  in  consequence  discrim- 
ination against  vegetables,  fruits,  and  other  edibles  from  an  in- 
fected locality  is  not  necessary.  The  only  cause  of  infection  is 
contact  with  the  victim.  .  .  .  The  pneumonic  plague  is  not 
dissimilar  to  consumption  in  its  method  of  transmission.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  it  is  surprizing  that  the  present  plague  has 
been  permitted  to  spread  so  widely  and  rapidly  as  it  has.  So 
fai-  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned,  there  never  was  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  an 
instance  where  the 
pneumonic  plague 
wrought  such  terrific 
havoc  as  in  the  pres- 
ent case." 

As  the  difficult  task 
of  exterminating  rats 
and  insects  is,  in  the 
present  case,  unnec- 
essary, the  only  thing 
to  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the 
disease  is.  Dr.  Kita- 
sato asserts,  to  dis- 
cover the  fresh  cases 
of  infection  at  the 
earliest  moment  and 
to  isolate  the  infect- 
ed persons  as  well  as 
those  coming  in  close 
contact  with  them. 
The  difficulty  encoun- 
tered in  enforcing 
this  simple  measure 
is,  he  regrets  to 
say,  that  the  Chinese 
authorities  and  peo- 
ple are  slow  to  act  and  only  half-hearted  in  cooperating  with 
the  Japanese.  It  seems  to  be  the  Japanese  verdict  that  the 
inaction  and  negligence  of  the  local  Chinese  authorities  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  plague's  ravages. 

The  Peking  corre- 
spondent of  the  London 
Times,  writing  from  the 
very  edge  of  the  plague 
region,  tells  us : 

■'  The  plague  began 
with  the  marmot,  a 
rodent  known  to  the 
Mongols  by  the  name  of 
tarhagan,  which  exists 
in  immense  numbers  in 
the  country  traversed  by 
the  Manchurian  Rail- 
way. Records  existing 
for  sixty  years  past 
show  that  this  rodent  is 
subject  to  a  form  of 
plague  associated  with 
the  respiratory  tract. 
Marmots  yield  a  fur 
which  in  skilled  hands  in  Europe  is  converted  into  imitation 
marten  and  sable.  The  value  of  the  skin  on  the  spot  varies 
from  Is.  to  2s.  Russian  houses  have  a  monopoly  of  the  trade, 
the  chief  center  of  the  industry  being  Manchouli,  the  first 
station  on  the  railway  on  the  Chinese  side  of  the  border.  Some 
2,000,000  skins  are  now  exported  annually  by  the  Russian  rail- 
way to  Moscow,  whence  they  are  distributed  along  two  main 
routes  ending  the  one  in  Leipsic,  the  other  in  London." 
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WHAT  JAPAN  EXPECTS  OF  THZ 
PANAMA  CANAL 

JAPAN  IS  NOT  seriously  concerned  with  the  question  of 
the  fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  utterances  of  the  Japanese  press.  Japan  is  chiefly  in- 
terested, we  are  told,  in  the  effect  the  Canal  is  likely  to  have 
upon  its  commercial  activities.  Its  press  all  agree  that  the 
Canal  will  in  no  way  impair  the  commercial  interests  of  the 


NO  BONE  IS  TOO  SMALL,  FOR  THESE  TWO  DOGS  TO  GROWL  OVER. 

— Mucha  (Moscow). 

Empire,  while  some  go  so  far  as  to  predict  that  the  new  water- 
way will  boom  the  country.  This  latter  opinion  is  voiced  by 
Rear-Admiral  Baron  Kimotsuki,  who  states  in  a  recent  lecture 
that  the  Canal  wil  convert  Japan  into  the  radiating  center 
of  the  world's  shipping  trade.  The  Baron  elucidates  his  view 
thus : 

"  Heretofore  Japan  has  been  the  terminus  of  the  Far  Eastern 
routes  of  European  merchant  vessels.  Here  the  steamships  of 
European  countries  end  their  outward  voyage,  and  begin  to  re- 
trace their  way  on  their  homeward  trip.  But  in  the  event  of 
the  Panama  Canal  being  completed,  these  vessels,  instead  of 
returning  home  by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  will  continue  their  eastward  voyage  across  the 
Pacific,  and  calling  at  San  Francisco  will  proceed  to  Panama, 
from  thence  reaching  Europe  through  the  Atlantic,  stopping 
at  New  York  and  other  ports  en  route.  Moreover,  the  European 
and  American  steamships  now  plying  in  the  Atlantic  will,  upon 
the  opening  of  the  Canal,  extend  their  routes  to  the  Far  East 
by  way  of  the  new  waterway.  The  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe  being  thus  made  comparatively  easy,  Japan  is  bound  to 
become  the  center  of  the  new  movement  of  the  shipping  trade. 
Whether  the  Western  vessels  come  hither  from  the  Atlantic  via 
the  Pacific,  or  by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  this  country  will 
become  the  most  important  depot  for  these  vessels.  Here  they 
must  take  a  good  rest,  take  in  more  coal  and  water,  buy  pro- 
visions, and  use  our  docks  for  repairs.  At  the  same  time,  our 
own  shipping  trade  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
conditions.  Our  vessels  now  plying  between  San  Francisco  and 
home  ports  will,  after  the  completion  of  the  Canal,  no  doubt 
enter  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the  Canal,  as  the  voyage  from 
San  Francisco  to  Panama  is  comparatively  easy  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  current  running  from  north  to  south.  Calling  at 
the  Atlantic  ports  of  America,  our  vessels  will  proceed  to 
Europe,  and  thence  will  return  home  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal." 

Baron  Kimotsuki  thinks  that  the  traffic  of  the  transconti- 
nental railways  of  America  as  well  as  the  transsiberian  railway 
will  be  greatly  affected  by  the  opening  of  the  Canal.  The 
Yorodzu  views  the  question  much  in  the  same  light  as  does  the 
Baron  and  remarks : 

"  If  the  United  States  should  fix  the  amount  of  toll  for  the 
passage  of  the  Canal  at  $1  per  ton,  as  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Taft,  the  Suez  Canal,  which  at  present  charges  about 
$1.45  per  ton,  will  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  toll,  else  those 
European  vessels  now  going  to  the  Far  East  by  the  Suez  Canal 
will  take  the  opposite  direction  and  reach  their  goal  by  way  of 
Panama." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY  AGAINST  ARBITRATION 

ENGLAND  is  of  course  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration 
of  international  disagreements.  Germany,  watching 
distrustfully  the  growth  of  the  British  Navy  and  know- 
ing that  England  proclaims  a  program  of  arming  herself  so  as 
to  defy  any  combination  that  could  be  made  against  her,  refuses 
to  entertain  any  scheme  of  disarmament  or  arbitration.  The 
German  Conservatives,  with  the  Chancellor  at  their  head,  feel 
justified  in  declining  the  scheme  of  Presidert  Taft  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  lest  they  should  be  left  in  the  lurch,  for  they 
appear  to  have  no  confidence  in  British  sincerity.  The 
policy  of  England,  they  plead,  is  mere  Bismarckism,  and  Bis- 
marck's motto  was  "might  makes  right."  But  two  can  play 
at  this  game.  The  best-armed  Power,  say  the  Bismarckians, 
always  has  justice  on  its  side,  whether  it  annexes  Holstein  or 
refuses  autonomy  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  seizes  Dutch  South  Africa 
or  occupies  Egypt.  The  idea  of  arbitrating  international  diffi- 
culties by  a  reference  to  abstract  ideas  of  justice  and  equity  is 
all  moonshine.  The  scheme  is  impracticable,  declares  the  Ger- 
man Premier,  Mr.  Bethmann-Hollweg,  and  of  course  he  merely 
reflects  the  ideas  of  the  Kaiser.  President  Taft  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  are  absolutely  flouted  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor  and  the 
imperial  newspaper  organs  of  Berlin.  In  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Reichstag  the  question  of  arbitration  was  formally  brought 
up  and  many  Socialist  speakers  and  others  of  the  peace  party 
advocated  such  a  method  of  settling  questions  which  threatened 
to  lead  to  the  arbitrament  of  war.  But  pacifism  and  arbitra- 
tion were  quietly  but  firmly  put  out  of  court  by  the  Chancellor. 
Dr.  Spahn,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  Center  party,  had 
remarked : 

"  I  have  noted  an  improvement  in  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  party  to  which  I 
belong  would  offer  no  opposition  to  any  movement  which  tended 
toward  disarmament  and  a  recourse  to  arbitration  in  interna- 
tional differences." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  a  debate  thus  opened  that  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  spoke  as  follows : 

"  An  agreement  between  Germany  and  England  with  regard 
to  armaments  is  impossible.  In  our  opinion  no  practicable 
basis  for  such  an  agreement  is  attainable.     England  has  fre- 


A   WELCOME    SIGN. 

— The  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

quently  exprest  the  view,  both  publicly  and  privately,  that  her 
navy  must  be  superior  in  weight  and  number  to  any  possible 
combination  that  could  be  made  against  her.  England  has  a 
perfect  right  to  make  any  such  declaration,  but  no  self-respect- 
ing Power  can  ever  afford  to  recognize  such  a  claim.  If  Eng- 
land comes  into  a  congress  of  the  world  Powers  with  such  a 
program  she  must  expect  to  suffer  a  rebuff.  Every  nation 
must  maintain  its  sea  and  land  forces  at  such  a  strength  as  cor- 
responds with  its  national  resources.  Germany  at  present  can 
not  afford  to  bind  herself  to  a  limitation  of  armaments.  She 
would  thereby  run  the  risk  of  losing  her  place  among  the 
Powers  of  Europe,   yielding   it  to  some   greater  Power,  and 
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"THE    GREATEST    GENERAL    OF    ALL." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    EDGAR    BUNDY,  R.I.. 

Designed  to  aid  the  cause  of  international  arbitration  by  showing  Deatli  as  the  only  victor  in  the  wars  of  the  world. 


making  her  national  Government  a  mere  dummy  in  the  world's 
affairs. 

"  Nor  is  it  Germany's  province  to  join  either  America  or  Eng- 
land in  a  compulsory  arbitration  treaty.  In  my  opinion  a  uni- 
versal treaty  of  this  sort  is  absolutely  just  as  impossible  of 
realization  as  a  disarmament  agreement." 

■  While  the  Socialists  hissed  the  Chancellor  for  this  speech  the 
Conservatives  cheered  him.  The  Norddeutsche  Zeitung  (Ber- 
lin), which  represents  the  Chancellor's  views,  remarks: 

"Arbitration  is  very  far  from  constituting  the  mysterious 
remedy  'which  some  people  think  it  against  all  international 
squabbles  and  disputes." 

According  to  the  Paris  Temps,  whose  representative  in  Ber- 
lin has  interviewed  many  members  of  the  Reichstag,  only  the 
Socialists  and  the  Radicals,  who  are  decided  pacifists  and  pro- 
fess antimilitarism,  dissent  from  the  Chancellor.  For  instance, 
Dr.  Weber,  a  prominent  Lib- 
eral, declared : 

"The  idea  of  arbitration  is 
very  fine.  We  favor  its  realiza- 
tion, but  are  extremely  skep- 
tical as  to  the  possibility  of  it." 

Mr.  George  Wallenstein,  a 
leading  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
party,  is  reported  as  saying : 

"The  notion  of  arbitration 
does  not  inspire  me  with  much 
confidence.  No  nation  would 
feel  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the 
sentence  of  any  tribunal  that 
opposed  its  interests.  The  gov- 
ernment or  the  dynasty  which 
accepted  such  a  sentence  would 
be  swept  off  its  feet  by  popular 
execration." 

True  Bismarckism  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  utterance  of  the 
Conservative      deputy.     Baron 


von   Treunfels,  who   put   his    foot   down  with    the    following 
remark  : 

"My  opinion  on  the  subject  of  arbitration  treaties  is  this: 
Political  disputes  between  different  nations  are  really  questions 
as  to  which  of  the  parties  is  the  strongest,  and  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  be  so." — Translatiovs  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHY  WE  DO  NOT  WIN  LATIN  AMERICA 


T 


Union. 


THE    WIIITK-IIOrsE    MAX  S    nrKDEN. 

Fnci.e  Taft  (oil  Mexican  frontier) — "  Wlio  goes  there?'' 
Fii.im>TEH — "I  do!" 
I'.\c-i,E  Taft — "'(tuess  yon  can't!" 
Fn,im\sTER — "Well,  who  are  you  anyhow?" 
rMi.E  Taft — "That's  my  business.     All    this    hemisphere    is 
my  business!"  — Punch  (Ix)ndon). 


HE  GROWTH  and  prosperity  of  the  South-American 
Republics  has  been  amazing  within  the  past  two  or  three 
decades,  declares  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American 
Valparaiso,  for  instance,  has  increased  its  population 
100  per  cent,  within  the  last  ten  years,  while  New  York  gained 
only  48  per  cent.  Yet  with  all  this  growth,  the  United  States 
has  had  little  share  in  the  thriving  prosperity  of  the  wealthy 

regions  south  of  the  equator. 
It  is  not  generally  known  here, 
for  instance,  that  British  cap- 
ital and  British  skill  control  the 
railway  systems  of  Argentina, 
and  many  will  be  surprized  to 
read  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Every  railroad,  with  one  ex- 
ception, in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public was  financed  and  built 
by  Englishmen,  and  is  now 
officered  by  them.  The  public 
water-works  of  Buenos  Aires, 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  city  in 
the  whole  world,  were  built  and 
are  run  by  Englishmen.  In  the 
year  1909  Englishmen  took 
$250,000,000  in  dividends  out  of 
the  Argentine  alone.  The  rail- 
road at  Santos  in  Brazil,  the 
docks  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
wonderful  trans-Andine  rail. 
road  which  runs  across  the  con- 
tinent   from    Buenos    Aires    to 
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Valparaiso,  more  than  800  miles  and    over   and    through  the 
Andes,  were  all  financed  in  England. 

"  One  famous  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  enterprise  of 
all — the  Oroya  Railroad  from  Lima  to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  which 
climbs  nearly  16,000  feet  above  the  sea  and  crawls  about  among: 
the  cliffs  and  crags  of  the  Andes— was  conceived  and  built  by 
an  extraordinary  American  named  Meigs.  But  he  could  riot 
raise  the  money  to  finance  it  in  the  United  States,  so  that  now 
it  is  practically  owned  and  is  actually  run  by  Englishmen." 

Englishmen  of  intelligence  and  business  or  mechanical  ability 
control  the  commercial,  shipping,  and  engineering  enterprises 
of  South  America.     North  America  is  rep- 
resented only  in  a  few  isolated  places,  and 
we  read : 

"There  are  something  over  40,000  English 
residents  in  the  Argentine.  There  are  400 
Americans.  What  should  or  could  induce 
the  Argentine  people  to  turn  to  the  United 
States  and  ask  for  terms  and  bids  on  any 
such  enterprises  ? 

"  Suppose,  however,  that  they  should,  as 
they  occasionally  do  ?  They  are  met  with 
ignorance  on  our  part;  with  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  packing  and  shipping  necessities  : 
with  only  four  or  five  steamship  lines  sail- 
ing from  the  United  States  and  not  flying 
the  American  flag  either  ;  with  demands  for 
payment  which  are  totally  unknown,  unex- 
pected, and  insulting  to  any  Argentine 
house  of  standing,  and  finally  with  no  facili- 
ties for  financial  relations  except  through 
England. " 

It  is  almost  staggering  to  read  how  the 
United  States  has  fallen  off  in  the  shipping 
and  carrying  trade  with  the  Latin  Republics : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  nation 
which  fifty  years  ago  began  the  commerce 
of  the  world  with  South  America  now  has 
not  one  steamship  line  beyond  the  equator 
which  regularly  flies  the  American  flag,  that 
91  per  cent,  of  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  world  is  carried  in  foreign 
ships,  that  something  over  $300,000,000  a 
year  is  paid  by  the  American  people  to  for- 
eign nations  to  carry  that  trade !  " 

Our  wholesale  exporters,  we  are  told,  are 
even  loth  to  give  to  merchants  of  Rio 
Janeiro  and  other  commercial  centers  suffi- 
cient convenient  credit  for  the  goods  they 
might  order.     In  the  words  of  this  writer : 


AMERICA'S  TRADE   WITH  INDIA 


t; 


"  It  is  our  custom  in  the  United  States, 
roughly  speaking,  to  sell  goods  on  what  is 
called  th'rfy  days'  time — that  is,  unless  other  terms  are  agreed 
upon,  the  purchaser  is  supposed  to  pay  thirty  days  after  ship- 
ment of  the  order,  or  at  most  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  goods.  The  corresponding  period  in  most  Latin-American 
countries  is  six  months.  A  six  months'  credit  with  us  would 
be  twelve  months'  credit  in  most  Latin  American  countries. 

"  Yet  this  appears  to  be  so  little  known  that  when  a  South 
American  stipulates  that  his  payment  is  to  be  made  in  six 
months  the  North-American  merchant  in  most  cases  thinks  that 
his  customer  must  be  bad  pay  and  the  sale  is  lost.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  business  integrity  of  the  Spanish-American  is  so 
high  that  he  very  seldom  fails  to  pay." 

The  banking  laws  of  this  country,  too,  are  such  as  to  prevent 
our  financial  houses  obtaining  as  much  of  the  banking  business 
of  Latin  America  as  London  does.     As  this  writer  remarks : 

"  So  long  as  the  banking  laws  of  the  United  States  forbid  any 
form  of  succursal  or  branch  just  so  long  will  most  of  the  bank- 
ing business  of  Latin  America  be  done  through  London. 

"  Each  Republic  to-day  has  within  its  borders  branch  offices 
of  European  banks,  and  the  lines  of  trade  necessarily  follow 
these.  There  is  no  question  but  that  certain  of  our  banks 
would  open  branches  in  many  South-American  cities  were  it 
not  that  our  laws,  or,  at  all  events,  the  present  interpretation 
of  our  laws,  forbid  it." 


Copyrifjhted  by  "  The  World's  Graphic  Press." 

PROUD    OF    HAVING    A   SEPARATE    CA(!E. 

Abbalemaggio,  the  former  Camorrist  now 
testifying  against  the  prisoners,  thinks  him- 
self the  star  performer  of  the  Viterbo  drama. 
"Those  in  the  bigger  cage  send  savage 
glances  in  his  direction." 


HE  UNITED  STATES  is  educating  India  both  in  agri- 
culture and  in  engineering,  besides  buying  from  the 
Hindus  a  vast  amount  of  raw  material  for  manufacture. 
This  matter  is  treated  at  some  length  in  The  Hindustan  Review 
(Allahabad)  by  Col.  W.  H.  Michael,  our  Consul-General  at  Cal- 
cutta. The  trade  relations  between  America  and  India  are  be- 
coming closer  and  closer,  we  are  told.  Such  relations  are 
facilitated  by  the  excellent  means  of  transport  which  British 
and  American  capital  has  provided  through- 
out the  peninsula.  How  the  United  States 
almost  monopolizes  one  branch  of  trade  in 
India  is  thus  detailed: 

"  The  United  States  last  year  took  from 
India  in  round  figures  80  per  cent,  of  all  raw 
skins,  mostly  goat,  from  which  the  finest 
chrome  and  glace  kid  leather  is  made.  The 
number  of  skins  sent  from  India  in  1909-10 
to  the  United  States  in  round  numbers  was 
about  15,000,000,  while  all  other  countries 
took  a  few  over  2,000,000  skins.  The  dis- 
tribution of  hides  was  different.  Of  the 
9,000,000  of  hides  of  neat  cattle  exported 
from  India  the  United  States  took  only  a 
few  more  than  300,000,  and  about  500,000 
of  buffalo  hides." 

How  the  railroads  of  England  in  India  find 
their  terminus  in  America  is  thus  graphic- 
ally described : 

"  Every  strong  country  that  contributes 
to  the  trade-growth  of  a  country  backward 
in  the  points  mentioned  is  a  benefactor  to 
the  backward  country — in  fact,  is  a  poten- 
tial means  of  uplift  which  tends  to  greater 
and  to  grander  national  life.  This  result  is 
better  than  the  mere  profits  in  money.  Just 
think  for  a  moment  what  a  stimulus  to 
Indian  national  growth  is  the  building  and 
operation  of  30,000  miles  of  railway  within 
her  borders.  But  for  this  mileage  of  steel 
railroad  my  country  could  not  take  from 
India  more  than  15,000,000  skins  annually, 
and  more  than  $50,000,000,  or  150,000,000  ru- 
pees' worth  of  commodities,  consisting  of 
cotton,  chiken,  embroideries,  drugs,  jute 
and  jute  products,  gunny-bags,  gunny-cloth, 
jute  and  jute  butts,  skins,  linseed,  mica, 
saltpeter,  raw  silk,  tea,  wool,  and  other 
miscellaneous  items.  These  commodities 
are  made  accessible  by  the  lines  of  railway 
tributary  to  the  port  of  Calcutta.  It  re- 
quires a  large  number  of  freight-wagons  to  haul  150,000,000 
rupees'  worth  of  products  to  that  port  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States.  Besides  that  it  requires  the  services  of  thou- 
sands of  men  to  handle  the  commodities  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing them,  and  yet  other  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
in  the  production  of  them.  In  addition  to  this  it  requires  53 
steamships  to  carry  the  direct  exports  from  Calcutta  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  thousands  of  tons  that  went  to  the 
United  States  by  transshipment  at  Liverpool  and  London,  to- 
gether with  the  exports  direct  and  indirect  from  Bombay, 
Madras,  Karachi,  Chittagong,  and  Rangoon,  would  swell  the 
aggregate  enormously.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  exports  from 
India  to  the  United  States  pass  through  the  port  of  Calcutta." 

Of  imports  from  the  United  States  to  India  we  read : 

"  The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into 
India  during  1909-10,  according  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the 
office  of  the  Director-General  of  Commercial  Intelligence,  is 
36,750,000  rupees,  or  $12,250,000,  which  is  a  trifle  over  3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, 24  in  number,  the  United  Kingdom  excluded.  Thus  the 
merchandise  supplied  to  India  by  the  United  States  during  last 
year  amounted  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  commodi- 
ties purchased  by  the  United  States  of  India,  and  shipped 
through  the  port  of  Calcutta  alone." 
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SCRUBBING   ITALY'S   "BLACK   HAND" 

IT  IS  EVIDENT  that  a  vivid  interest  far  outstripping  that 
taken  in  the  coming  British  coronation  ceremony,  in  the 
question  of  Home  Rule,  the  Peers'  veto,  reciprocity, 
arbitration,  or  the  change  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French 
ministries,  has  been  roused  throughout  Europe  by  the  trial  of 
the  Camorrists,  who  have  operated  in  this  country  and  all  over 
the  world  under  the  picturesque  title  of  the  "Black  Hand." 
The  whole  press  of  Europe  are 
relating  the  origin  of  this  soci- 
■ety  of  malefactors  and  pictur- 
ing their  attitude  when  brought 
to  bay  and  submitted  to  the 
cold-blooded  scrutiny  of  the 
law.  The  Camorra  is  declared 
a  curse  to  Italy  and  a  distinct 
bar  to  its  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion. Of  it  the  London  Daihj 
Mail  writes: 

"  Legend  traces  it  back  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  Its 
home  is  Naples,  not  the  city 
only,  but  the  one-time  king- 
dom of  Naples.  Under  the  last 
kings  of  Napjes  it  flirted  with 
the  national" uprising,  but  it 
was  even  then  in  reality  a  vast 
conspiracy  of  criminals,  and 
since  the  passing  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  it  has  been  that 
without  disguise.  Everybody 
in  Southern  Italy  knows  the 
Camorra's  organization  and  its 
chiefs,  and  could  point  to  mem- 
bers pursuing  their  craft  un- 
abashed by  publicity.  It  em- 
braces high  and  low,  laymen 
and  priests;  it  has  an  inner 
circle  and  an  outer  circle,  and 
a   fringe  with  which    it   is   in 

constant  contact.  It  murders  and  robs,  blackmails,  taxes 
vice,  and  expropriates  virtue  on  its  own  account,  and  it  is 
always  prepared  to  sell  a  knife,  or  a  potion,  or  a  bludgeon  for 
any  private  venture.  It  knows  no  mercy  and  no  scruple ;  it  is 
an  unmitigated  curse.  The  promptness  with  which  traitors  are 
murdered  has  kept  it  together.  There  has  been  more  than  one 
attempt  to  break  it  up,  but  never  one  quite  so  determined  as 
the  present.  The  carabineers,  it  is  said,  have  in  these  last 
years  brought  crime  in  Naples  down  to  the  normal  level.  If 
the  thirty  or  forty  prisoners  now  on  trial  are  the  real  Camorra 
chiefs,  and  if  they  are  convicted,  the  Camorra  may  have  cele- 
brated its  last  carnival  of  lawlessness.     But   with   men   who 
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Maria  Stendardo,  charged  with  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Cuocolo, 


have  associates  who  would  as  soon  kill  a  witness  or  a  juryman 
as  smoke  a  cigaret,  conviction  is  not  as  certain  as  it  is 
hazardous. " 

The  character  of  the  Camorra  is  thus  detailed  in  a  sprightly 
manner  by  the  Liberie  (Paris)  which  professes  to  occupy  in 
France  the  position  taken  here  by  the  New  York  Sun : 

"  It  is  a  curious  trial  at  Viterbo,  a  sort  of  Punch  and  Judy 
show,  veritably  Neapolitan  in  character,  altho  the  actors  at  the 
raising  of  the  curtain  are  people  who  live  north  of  Naples. 

The  way  in  which  jury  duty  in 
this  trial  is  avoided  gives  occa- 
sion for  the  utterance  of  med- 
ical certificates  of  such  an 
amazing  character  as  would 
have  rejoiced  the  cockles  of 
the  heart  of  Rabelais.  This, 
however,  is  merely  a  proof  of 
the  terror  which  the  name  of 
the  Camorra  inspires  through- 
out Italy." 

Every  Camorrist,  says  this 
writer,  appears  at  Viterbo 
drest  like  a  dandy.  He  also 
wears  strange  amulets,  and 
medals  blest  by  the  Pope ;  he 
is  tattooed,  in  figures  where 
sentimentalism  and  mysticism 
are  oddly  combined  with  por- 
nography. The  main  persons 
at  the  trial  are  briefly  sketched 
by  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Chronicle  : 

'  The  accused  seem  all  in 
trood  health  except  the  priest 
Ciro  Vitozzi  (who  is  accused 
of  being  in  the  pay  of  the 
Camorra  and  falsely  denoun- 
cing two  innocent  men)  and 
Maria  Stendardo.  Erricone  is 
thin  and  insignificant  and 
rather  vulgar.  He  has  a  long 
scar  from  the  ear  to  the  mouth.  The  others  seem  to  have 
been  collected  purposely  to  exhibit  all  types  of  degeneracy. 
The  general  pose  of  the  prisoners  is  one  of  indiff"erence  with  a 
touch  of  contempt.  Abbatemaggio  seems  proud  to  occupy  a 
cage  to  himself.  Those  in  the  bigger  cage  send  savage  glances 
in  his  direction." 

There  are  380  witnesses  to  be  heard,  and  the  trial  is  expected 
to  last  a  year,  but  such  is  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Camorra 
that  many  anticipate  an  acquittal.  Abbatemaggio,  who  charges 
the  prisoners  with  murder,  has  only  circumstantial  evidence  to 
off^er. 


WOMAN     (  AMdHKlST    ON     TKIAI.. 


The  Impatient — "If  you're  solus  lociul  me,  eiui  mel  If  you're 
going  to  mend  me,  nieud  me!  But  for  heaven's  sake  don't  end  me 
and  mend  me  too!  "  — The  Wcstmmster  Gazelle  (Ix)ndon). 


Mr.  .■VsgriTH — "  Come.  Lord  Helpus,  be  a  man!  Vou  know 
perfectly  well  that  this  limitation  of  armaments  has  got  to  take 
place!"  — Reunolds's  Xewspaper  (.hondoa). 


HOW    ARE   THE    MIGHTY    FALLEN! 
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THE  AEROPLANE  AS  A  CARRYALL. 

New  possibilities  of  the  aeroplane  were  demonstrated  at  the  Douaj  meet  in  France  on  March  23,  when  Lieut.  Louis  Breguet  performed  the  amazing 
feat  of  carrying  eleven  passengers  on  his  biplane  two  miles  in  four  minutes.  This  was  a  new  world's  record.  Tho  the  photograph  shows  only  ten 
passengers,  the  dispatches  and  the  account  with  the  photograph  agree  that  the  Lieutenant  took  eleven.  The  flight  was  made  at  a  height  varying 
from  50  to  75  feet.  The  total  weight  of  the  twelve  persons  was  1,.315  pounds  and  the  combined  weight  of  the  machine  and  its  occupants  was  2,002 
pounds.    The  best  previous  performance  of  the  kind  was  made  by  Mr.  LeMartin,  who  in  February  took  up  .seven  passengers  for  a  five  minutes'  trip. 


RAILROADS  ON  A  FALSE  BASIS 

A  MANUFACTURING  journal  is  led  by  recent  events  to 
remark  that  "  the  sooner  railroading  is  placed  on  a 
^  manufacturing  instead  of  a  speculative  basis,  the  bet- 
ter for  all  concerned."  This  is  the  conclusion  of  The  American 
Machinist  (New  York)  in  an  article  devoted  to  the  recent 
adverse  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  the  increase  of  railroad  rates.  Were  the  railroad  business 
conducted  like  that  of  a  manufacturer,  the  writer  thinks,  such 
a  decision  as  this,  instead  of  checking  orders  for  new  material, 
would  cause  larger  orders  than  before.     Says  this  paper : 

"  Some  of  our  machine-building  friends  are  fearful  lest  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  re- 
gard to  railroad  rates  deter  the  buying  of  new  machinery.  In 
fact,  some  point  to  the  reported  cancelation  of  orders  for  loco- 
motives and  other  equipment  as  evidence  of  thi^. 

"  Much  of  this  is  probably  newspaper  talk,  but  a  little  study 
may  throw  a  different  light  on  the  case. 

"  New  equipment  for  either  a  shop  or  a  railroad  is  only 
ordered  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  necessary,  and  able  to  do  the 
work  more  economically  than  can  be  done  with  the  old  equip- 
ment. This  is  the  only  condition  on  which  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment  <^an  be  justified,  even  when  it  is  replacing  worn-out 
machinery  that  can  no  longer  be  used. 

"  It  will  hardly  be  argued  that  an  increase  in  freight  rates 
would  add  to  the  amount  of  freight  to  be  hauled,  so  that  the 
orders  for  equipment  which  are  reported  to  have  been  canceled, 
were  not  ordered  because  they  were  needed,  or  else  their  can- 
celation is  a  simple  club  to  influence  public  opinion.  In  fact, 
even  had  the  rates  been  lowered,  there  is  all  the  more  need  of  the 
most  economical  machinery  to  reduce  the  cost  of  doing  the  work. 

"When  a  manufacturer  finds  that  through  competition,  in- 
creased labor  cost,  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion must  be  reduced,  he  does  not  cancel  his  orders  for  new 
machinery,  but  orders  more,  and  the  best  he  can  buy.  And  this 
he  usually  does  from  his  own  earnings  and  does  not  issue  stock 
or  bond.s  evfery  time  he  needs  a  new  building  or  a  new  machine. 

"  As  the  decision  does  not  reduce  the  rates  or  the  earnings  of 
the  railroads,  which  have  paid  gpod  dividends  during  the  not 
over-prosperous  years  of  1909  and  1910,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  only  adverse  effect  is  on  the  speculative  value  of  the  stock, 
as  it  may  prevent  any  '  melon-cutting  '  in  the  near  future. 

"  But  it  must  be  very  evident  by  comparing  the  manufacture 
of  transportation  facilities  with  that  of  any  other  commodity 
that  the  way  to  increase  earnings  is  to  buy  the  best  possible 
machinery  instead  of  canceling  orders  which  have  already  been 
placed." 


PUNISHING  FOOD   FRAUDS 

NOTICES  of  judgments  rendered  by  the  courts  in  food; 
and  drug  cases  make  "  very  refreshing  reading "  to 
the  editor  of  The  Druggists^  Circular  (New  York). 
This  paper  admires  their  "  judicial  calmness  and  reserve  "  as 
contrasted  with  the  "  screaming  hysteria  "  of  the  newspapers. 
When  plainly  stated  facts  are  sufficient,  the  writer  goes  on  to- 
say,  "  yelling,  red  ink,  billingsgate,  and  abuse  are  superfluous." 
We  read : 

'•  Over  seven  hundred  of  these  notices  of  judgment  have  been 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  ...  In  one  we  read 
how  a  sample  of  alleged  pure  flavoring  extract  of  vanilla  was 
adjudged  to  be  misbranded  because  '  in  truth  and  in  fact  it  was 
a  dilute  extract,  artificially  colored  in  a  manner  whereby  its 
inferiority  was  concealed.'  The  manufacturer  entered  a  plea 
of  guilty  and  was  fined  $25.  No  muck-raking  there  ;  no  attempt 
at  blackmail  or  defamation  of  character.  The  manufacturer 
was  simply  following  a  '  trade  custom  '  of  lying  about  his  goods 
for  the  benefit  of  his  pocket  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  retailer 
and  consumer,  was  caught  at  it,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine.     That's  all. 

"  In  another  case  the  judgment  was  against  a  so-called  im- 
porter and  packer  of  olive  oil,  who  shipped  quantities  of  oil  as 
and  for  '  extra  superfine  olive  oil  '  when  '  in  truth  and  in  fact  it 
was  a  mixture  of  olive  oil  and  cottonseed  oil.'  At  the  hearing 
no  one  appeared  to  claim  the  goods,  so  the  court  ordered  them 
to  be  sold.  No  blare  of  trumpets  there,  no  fanfare,  no  shouting 
from  the  house-top.  The  dealer  knew  he  had  lied  to  his  con- 
sumers, he  knew  that  he  had  been  caught,  and  he  knew  that  he 
had  no  excuse  to  offer  other  than  the  old  played-out  one  sanc- 
tioned in  some  quarters  by  'trade  custom,'  but  of  no  avail  in  a 
court  of  justice,  that  he  needed  the  money,  so  he  stayed  away 
from  the  court. 

"  In  a  third  case  '  pure  spirits  of  turpentine  '  was  found  by 
the  Government  chemists  to  contain  a  '  large  quantity  of  min- 
eral oil,'  and  was  confiscated.  Evidently  the  public  has  tired 
of  paying  turpentine  prices  for  mineral  oil,  and  is  rebelling. 
There  is  not  even  the  excuse  of  '  trade  custom  '  to  put  forward 
for  this  adulteration,  and  when  that  can  not  be  offered  for  a 
practise,  it  must  indeed  be  a  bare-faced  fraud. 

"  And  here  is  a  *  hair-grower  '  put  up  in  small  fancy  bottles 
and  sold  at  large  fancy  prices,  because,  according  to  a  '  trade 
custom,'  it  bears  the  lying  legend  that  it  '  will  produce  hair  on 
bald  heads,  .  .  .  stops  falling  hair,  keeps  the  scalp  healthy, 
.  .  .  pure  and  harmless.'  Upon  analysis  it  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  a  little  alcohol,  borax,  glycerin,  and  a  trace  of  capsi- 
cum, in  water.  The  label  was  held  to  be  '  false  and  misleading 
in  that  the  product  would  not  produce  hair  on  bald  heads,  and 
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■would  not  stop  falling  of  the  hair. '     A  $50  fine   was  imposed. 

Still,  there  are  people  who  will  go  ahead  paying  several  dollars 

a  pint  for  such  mixtures,  their  faith  and  hope  being  as  great 

and  as  misplaced  as  are  those  of  the  man  who,  as 

Knox  would  say,  sows  grass-seed  on  an  asphalt 

pavement  and  expects   a  lawn.     Perhaps  a  few 

cold   facts  from    law    courts  will   cool   the  ardor 

of  these  misled  ones,    and   the   honest   druggist 

is  the  man  to  bring  the  facts  and  the  consumer 

together,    no  matter  what    the    '  trade   custom ' 

may  be. 

"  Great  is  the  work  of  the  administrators  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  altho  not  great  enough, 
of  course,  to  make  dishonest  people  honest;  still 
it  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  discourage  certain 
kinds  of  dishonesty  by  making  them  unprofitable, 
and  this  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
When  dishonesty  becomes  unprofitable,  young 
men  taken  into  a  business  will  not  be  taught 
from  their  early  youth  that  it  is  justified  by 
'trade  custom,'  and  so  will  not  receive  their 
commercial  education  in  a  school  which  teaches 
dwindling.  That  is  an  end  well  worth  working 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  which  comes 
to  honest  dealers  at  the  present  time  through 
the  elimination  of  dishonest  competition.  And 
all  this  is  in  addition  to  the  saving  to  the  public. 
More  power  to  the  elbows  of  the  men  behind  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Laws. " 


"Almost  all  species  of  potatoes  in  good  preservation  are  fitted 
for  this  mode  of  underground  culture,  but  it  is  best  to  select 
large  tubers  without  defects,  for  the  slightest  trace  of  fungus 


POTATO-FARMING  WITHOUT  A  FARM 

ANEW  METHOD  by  which  potatoes  may  be  grown  in 
perfectly  dark  cellars,  on  a  table-top  thinly  covered 
^  with  dry  earth,  with  no  cultivation  and  little  care,  is 
attracting  some  attention.  Light  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
even  objectionable,  since  it  causes  the  seed  potatoes  to  sprout, 
which  prevents  the  formation  of  the  new,  young  tubers.  The 
crop  would  seem  to  be  formed  entirely  from  the  substance  of 
the  "  mother  potatoes,"  yet  their  total  weight  is  greater,  which 
shows  that  the  new  tubers  gain  something  from  their  environ- 
ment— perhaps  from  the  atmosphere.  By  this  new  method  the 
potato-gardener  need  not  live  in  the  country.  He  can  carry  on 
his  gardening  in  a  city  cellar  and  have  new  potatoes  ready  for 
market  every  month  in  the  year.  The  potatoes  are  said  to  be 
actually  firmer  than  the  outdoor  kind,  of  excellent  flavor,  and 
iiave  thin  skins  that  may  be  simply  washed  off.     This  novel 


EASIER  THAN    HOEING    IN   THt    POTATO   FIELO. 

The  farmer  of  the  cellar  potato-lot  trimming  off  sprouts. 

way  of  gardening  was,  we  are  told,  discovered  by  accident  in 
England,  and  we  find  it  described  in  an  article  contributed  to 
Cosmos  (Paris,  March  4)  by  Jacques  Boyer.     We  read : 


THE        MOTHER    POTATOES        AND  THEIR   LITTLE   ONES. 

spreads  rapidly  and  may  spoil  the  whole  crop.  Besides,  it  is 
best  to  take  two-year-old  potatoes,  that  is  to  say,  those  of  last 
year's  gathering 

"  Once  in  possession  of  the  seed-potatoes,  the  planter  must 
seek  a  perfectly  dark  underground  place — a  cellar  or  abandoned 
quarry.  The  absence  of  light  is  essential,  for  the  filtration  of 
a  few  rays  causes  the  potatoes  to  waste  their  energies  in  putting 
forth  sprouts  in  all  directions  instead  of  the  buds  of  little 
potatoes. 

"  Countrymen  and  city-dwellers  alike  may  thus  obtain  good 
crops  in  a  cellar  corner  or  even  in  a  dark  closet  properly  fitted 
up.  .  .  .  Fine,  dry  earth  must  be  spread  uniformly  on  a  table 
in  a  layer  two  or  three  inches  thick,  after  being  carefully 
sifted.  Then  a  slightly  moistened  sponge  must  be  passed  over 
each  potato  to  wash  off  the  cryptogamic  germs  that  are  so  in- 
jurious to  vegetable  tissues. 

"  If  some  of  the  potatoes  have  begun  to  sprout,  the  sprouts 
are  removedcarefully  without  wounding  the  tuber.  This  done, 
the  potatoes  are  taken  one  by  one  and  half  buried  in  the  soil, 
planting  them  in  rows  spaced  about  four  inches  apart." 

The  woik  of  cultivation  is  now  practically  over.  There  is  no 
back-breaking  toil  with  the  hoe  in  the  broiling  sun,  and  no  fight 
with  potato-bugs.  The  tubers  are  inspected  now  and  then  to 
see  that  everything  is  going  on  well,  and  two  or  three  weeks 
later  each  will  be  seen  to  be  covered  with  tiny  white  points, 
which  several  days  afterward  change  into  little  potatoes  that 
grow  very  rapidly : 

"  When  most  of  these  are  reasonably  large,  they  are  removed, 
leaving  in  place  the  old  potatoes,  which  continue  to  bear.  Sev- 
eral weeks  later  another  crop  may  be  gathered,  and  even  a 
third ;  the  budding  keeps  on  until  the  complete  exhaustion  of 
the  parent  tuber,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  skin. 

"  From  time  to  time,  sprouts  may  push  forth  on  the  potatoes, 
and  these  must  be  cut  off  with  scissors. 

"  When  the  cellar  is  entered  for  this  purpose,  no  vent  must  be 
opened ;  it  is  better  to  use  artificial  light,  for  the  slightest  fil- 
tration of  daylight  causes  the  tubers  to  sprout. 

"  A  curious  fact,  and  one  for  which  no  plausible  explanation 
has  yet  been  found,  is  that  the  tubers  produce  a  weight  of 
small  potatoes  superior  to  that  of  their  own  substance. 

"  This  new  system  of  cultivation  will  be  particularly  service- 
able to  small  proprietors,  who  will  thus  be  able  to  grow  suc- 
cessive crops  of  potatoes  from  the  month  of  September  until 
the  early  varieties  are  ready  in  spring. 

"  Potatoes  thus  grown  have  still  another  valuable  quality. 
They  have  so  thin  a  skin  that  it  may  be  simply  washed  off— no 
scraping  or  paring  is  necessary.  They  have  also  an  excellent 
flavor  and  are  firmer  than  other  varieties,  with  less  tendency 
to  soften 

"  Farmers  have  long  known  that  to  keep  potatoes  until  spring 
and  prevent  them  from  sprouting  it  was  necessary  to  bur>'  them 
in  dry  earth  or  some  other  pulverulent  substance  that  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat.      Nevertheless,    as  Mr.    Schribaux  showed 
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twenty  years  ago,  this  method  of  preservation  succeeded  only 
if  certain  precautions  were  taken.  In  particular  the  potatoes 
must  be  properly  aired ;  otherwise  they  sprout  or  rot.  They 
sprout  when  buried  in  shallow  earth  and  when  the  temperature 
is  sufficient ;  for  they  then  '  breathe  '  normally.  The  laws  of 
vegetable  physiology  explain  this  very  well.     The  tuber,  which 
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HOW  THE    PEANVT  SHOWS   ITS   ORATITUDE   TO   THE    SOIL. 

The  nodules  on  the  roots  are  not  little  peanuts,  but  knots  formed 
by  the  bacteria  which  collect  the  nitrogen.  If  left  in  the  soil,  they 
have  a  fertilizing  value  of  from  S3  to  $8  an  acre. 

is  very  rich  in  water,  has  no  need  to  take  this  from  outside  in 
order  to  grow.  So  Schribaux  was  able  to  make  potatoes  sprout 
in  slaked  lime,  as  well  as  in  earth  or  dry  peat. 

"  The  vegetative  functions,  however,  are  not  accomplished  as 
well  in  a  cellar  as  in  the  open  air.  In  a  dark  enclosure,  pota- 
toes simply  piled  up  expend  their  energy  in  developing  long 
and  vigorous  sprouts  at  the  end  of  which  sometimes  grow  small 
tubers.  If  they  are  completely  buried  in  earth,  the  sprouts  are 
more  delicate,  but  the  vegetative  activity  is  expended  on  the 
young  tubers 

"  Mr.  Schribaux  has  made  several  interesting  botanical  ob- 
servations. At  four  inches'  depth  some  of  the  tubers  sent  out 
a  few  slender  sprouts  ;  placed  higher,  they  kept  without  altera- 
tion ;  buried  more  deeply,  they  decayed,  for  lack  of  oxygen 
caused  intramolecular  respiration  to  take  the  place  of  normal 
respiration,  and  decomposition  began." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


A  DEPTH-ORGAN  IN  FISHES— As  anatomical  analysis  be- 
comes more  minute  there  is  a  continual  discovery  of  new  in- 
tricacies. A  good  illustration,  says  Knowledge  (London,  Feb- 
ruary), is  to  be  found  in  an  investigation  of  Dr.  K.  W.  Dam- 
mermann  concerning  the  saccus  vasculosus,  a  dependence  of  the 
brain  peculiar  to  fishes.     Says  this  paper : 

"  It  has  been  usually  regarded  as  a  glandular  structure,  but 
Dammermann  has  proved  up  to  the  hilt,  what  a  few  have  sus- 
pected, that  it  is  a  sensory  organ  with  somewhat  striking  sense 
cells.  In  an  ingenious  argument  he  suggests  that  it  may  en- 
able the  fish  to  test  the  degree  of  oxygenation  in  the  water, 
and  thus  to  seek  out  the  depth  physiologically  most  comfortable. 
He  proposes  to  call  it  a  '  benthic  '  or  depth-organ." 


THE  PEANUT  AT   HOME 

THE  HOME  of  the  peanut  is  not  really  in  the  so-called 
"  peanut-gallery  "  or  on  the  bleachers  at  a  ball-game  ;  it 
is  beneath  the  soil  of.  its  native  States,  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  The  peanut,  we  are  told  by  William 
A.  Taylor,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  431  (Washington,  1911),  is  rapidly  be- 
coming an  important  farm  crop  throughout  the  Southern  States. 
Its  vines  are  valuable  as  forage  and  the  "  peas  "  that  are  not 
marketable  can  be  used  for  feeding.  Throughout  the  boll- 
weevil  district  of  the  cotton  belt  the  peanut  promises  to  become 
important  as  a  money  crop,  and  special  oil-producing  varieties 
will  doubtless  assist  in  keeping  the  oil  mills  of  the  Southern 
States  supplied  with  raw  materials.  Botanically,  the  peanut 
is  rather  a  pea  than  a  nut,  the  latter  word  being  added  to 
its  name  on  account  of  the  nutty  flavor.  Its  shell  is  analogous 
to  the  pod  of  a  pea,  but  unlike  the  latter  the  fruit  ripens  under- 
ground. The  crop  is  harvested  with  a  plow,  the  vines  being^ 
afterward  separated  from  the  soil  by  hand.     Says  Mr.  Taylor: 

"  Special  machines  are  now  being  offered  which  are  intended 
to  dig,  clean,  and  bunch  the  peanuts.  By  setting  any  of  these 
machines  to  the  proper  depth  it  is  possible  to  sever  the  main 
root  of  the  peanut  just  below  where  the  pods  are  formed  and 
thus  leave  considerable  of  the  accumulated  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  nitrogen  left  in  the  soil  by  this  system 
has  a  fertilizing  value  of  from  $3  to  $8  an  acre. 

"  Several  local  devices  have  been  constructed,  usually  upon 
the  plan  of  an  ordinary  plow,  but  having  a  U-shaped  blade  or 
cutter  with  one  edge  sharpened  and  so  mounted  that  it  may  run 
underneath  the  peanut  plants.  It  is  desirable  to  use  a  double 
team,  straddling  the  row,  so  that  the  digger  will  run  at  a  uni- 
form depth.  Almost  any  blacksmith  can  construct  a  tool  of 
this  kind,  and  it  should  not  cost  more  than  $5  or  $6.  Any  de- 
vice that  will  sever  the  roots  of  the  peanut  just  below  where 
the  peas  are  formed  will  answer  the  purpose  and  prove  better 
adapted  to  the  work  than  the  plow.  Past  methods  as  practised 
in  Virginia,  where  the  peanuts  are  removed  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  plow,  taking  most  of  the  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  rapid  depletion  of  soil  fertility  in 
those  lands." 

The  vines  are  then  stacked,  and  when  well  cured  the  pods 
are  picked  off,  usually  by  hand,  tho  for  this  purpose  also  ma- 
chinery may  now  be  employed. 

"  Two  types  of  machine  are  employed  for  picking  peanuts 
from  the  vines.     A  cylinder  machine  similar  to  a  regular  grain- 


ABEAS   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES  WHERE     PEANUTS  WILL  GROW. 

When  the  shaded  region  is  entirely  given  up  to  growing  peanuts, 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  enougli  for  all. 

separator  except  as  to  size  has  been  used  for  several  years,  es- 
pecially in  the  districts  where  the  Spanish  variety  is  extensive- 
ly grown.  The  principal  objection  to  all  the  cylinder  machines 
is  the  tendency  to  break  the  pods  and  both  shell  and  injure  the 
peas.  By  running  the  cylinder  quite  slowly,  say  at  400  revolu- 
tions a  minute,  and  feeding  properly  it  is  possible  to  thrash 
peanuts  by  using  a  cylinder  machine  with  a  very  small  percent- 
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age  of  loss  from  breakage.  Pods  that  are  merely  cracked  or 
that  have  what  the  growers  term  '  oyster  mouths  '  will  not  keep 
for  a  long  period,  but  become  rancid  or  are  injured  by  small 
insects  while  in  storage. 

"  There  are  machines  in  use  which  work  upon  an  entirely 
different  principle  from  the  cylinder  machines  and  which  do 
not  break  or  injure  the  pods.  In  these  machines  the  picking  is 
done  by  dragging  the  vines  over  a  horizontal  wire  mesh,  and  at 
the  same  time  brushes  act  on  the  lower  side  of  the  wire  screen 
to  remove  the  nuts.     Very  little  power  is  required  to  operate 


l'lCivJ.\U    I'l-ANITS    BY    iLiVCIIIMilli. 

these  machines,  two  complete  outfits  being  run  at  once  by  an 
eight-horse-power  gasoline-engine.  The  capacity  of  these 
machines  is  from  250  to  500  bushels  a  day.  In  addition  to  re- 
moving the  pods  from  the  vines  the  machine  has  the  usual 
cleaning  arrangements  and  a  device  for  removing  the  small 
stems  from  the  pods,  delivering  them  in  a  condition  suitable 
for  the  cleaning-factory." 

Most  people  know  the  peanut  only  as  it  appears  on  the  corner 
stand,  but  its  uses  are  now  manifold  and  rapidly  extending. 
Demand  for  it  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  food-products 
is  increasing,  and  by-products  are  used  in  making  feeds  for 
farm  and  dairy,  while  the  plant  itself  finds  wide  use  as  a  forage 
product  and  as  a  fertilizer. 

"  During  recent  years  great  quantities  of  shelled  peanuts,  es- 
pecially of  the  Spanish  variety,  have  been  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  peanut  butter.  This  butter  is  prepared  by  the 
ton  in  factories,  is  put  up  in  bottles  or  tins  containing  from 
one-fourth  pound  to  five  pounds  each,  and  has  become  very 
popular  as  a  part  of  the  luncheon  menu  and  for  camping  and 
cruising  supplies 

"  The  thin  brown  covering  of  the  peas  has  a  feeding  value 
almost  equal  to  that  of  wheat  bran.  These  hulls  are  especially 
desirable  for  mixing  with  the  smaller  particles  of  broken  peas 
for  stock  feeding.  In  large  factories  where  peanuts  are  pre- 
pared for  the  manufacture  of  peanut  butter  and  similar  prep- 
arations the  waste  in  the  form  of  small  particles  of  the  meats 
and  the  germs  is  considerable  and  this  is  sold  to  farmers  for 
feeding  purposes.  In  some  cases  the  waste  is  mixt  with  a 
portion  of  the  hulls  and  finely  ground  or  chopped  before 
leaving  the  factory.  Peanut  hulls  make  an  excellent  bedding 
for  use  in  stables,  and  by  using  them  in  this  manner  and 
hauling  the  manure  upon  the  land  their  full  value  can  be 
obtained 

"  The  oil  of  the  peanut  belongs  commercially  in  the  same  class 
as  cottonseed  and  olive  oils.  Peanut  oil  is  of  a  higher  grade 
than  cottonseed  oil  and  of  somewhat  lower  value  than  first- 
class  olive  oil.  .  .  .  The  greater  portion  of  the  peanut  oil  of 
commerce  is  manufactured  at  Marseilles,  France,  from  peanuts 
that  are  bought  very  cheaply  along  the  coast  regions  of  Africa 
and  transported  by  ships  as  return  cargo.  The  African-grown 
peanuts  are  very  rich  in  oil,  often  containing  as  high  as  50  per 
cent.  With  a  coming  shortage  of  cottonseed  from  which  to 
manufacture  oil  in  this  country  there  is  a  great  possibility  of 
building  up  a  peanut-oil  industry  throughout  the  cotton  belt  of 
the  Southern  States.  As  already  mentioned,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  aci'es  of  land  now  lying  idle  that  will  produce  fairly 
good  crops  of  peanuts,  and  their  growth  will  improve  the  land. 
By  combining  the  use  of  cottonseed  and  peanuts  for  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  the  existing  oil 
mills  of  the  South  running  at  a  profit  to  both  the  farmer  and 
mill-owners." 


CURING   A  HALL  OF  "THE  ECHOES" 

THE  PROBLEM  of  detecting  the  sources  of  troublesome 
echoes  in  an  auditorium, and  of  doing  away  with  them, 
was  once  regarded  as  insoluble.  It  may  now  be  added 
to  the  list  of  similar  problems  that  modern  science  has  solved, 
altho  the  solution  requires  some  delicate  and  difficult  work. 
The  w;iy  in  which  the  echoes  in  the  Trocadero  Hall  in  Paris 
were  traced  to  their  sources  was  described 
in  these  columns,  and  similar  methods  have 
recently  been  successful  in  the  fine  audito- 
rium of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Here  the 
clever  plan  was  adopted  of  using  a  noisy 
arc-light  as  a  source  of  sound.  As  light  and 
sound  originated  at  precisely  the  same  spot, 
and  as  both  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
reflection,  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  path  of 
the  sound  by  means  of  its  visible  companion. 
We  quote  from  The  Physical  Review  (Ithaca) 
an  abstract  of  a  report  on  the  matter  made 
to  the  American  Physical  Society  by  F.  R. 
Watson.     We  read : 

"  An  investigation  of  the  acoustics  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Auditorium  has  been 
carried  on  for  more  than  two  years.  The  auditorium  is  shaped 
nearly  like  a  hemisphere,  with  several  large  arches  breaking 
the  regularity  of  the  surface.  The  dimensions  of  the  building 
are  great  enough  to  allow  echoes  to  exist  in  addition  to  a 
reverberation 

"  In  the  dearth  of  definite  information  about  echoes,  several 
methods  were  used  to  trace  the  path  of  sound  in  the  auditorium. 
An  attempt  to  locate  echoes  by  generating  a  sound  and  listen- 
ing with  the  ear  met  with  only  partial  success 

"  The  most  satisfactory  method  involved  the  use  of  an  alter- 
nating arc  light  at  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  light,  the  arc  gave  two  sets  of  sounds ;  one  sound 
being  a  hum  due  to  the  alternations  of  the  current,  and  the 
second  sound  a  successive  'spitting'  of  the  arc.  This  latter 
sound  was  of  short  wave-length  and  therefore  experienced  little 
diffraction.  It  was  also  of  suitable  intensity  to  allow  the  reflect- 
ed sound  to  be  heard  easily.  The  bundle  of  light  rays  included 
also  a  bundle  of  sound  rays,  the  sources  of  both  being  at  the 
same  place  and  subject  to  the  same  law  of  reflection.     The  path 
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of  the  rays  was  easily  found.  The  observer  could  see  where 
the  sound  rays  struck  by  noting  the  position  of  the  spot  of  light. 
To  trace  successive  reflections,  small  mirrors  were  fastened  to 
the  walls  and  the  path  of  the  reflected  light  followed.  This 
method  allowed  a  complete  '  diagnosis  '  of  the  acoustic  troubles 
of  the  auditorium  to  be  made,  so  that  methods  of  cure  may  now 
be  applied  intelligently  and  with  confidence." 


BLUEBEARD  IN  OPERA 

CHILDHOOD  enshrines  the  story  of  Bluebeard  as  a  trag- 
edy ;  but  maturity,  aided  by  Mr.  Maeterlinck  and  some 
others,  reduces  the  legend  to  romance,  or,  as  some  flip- 
pant ones  may  claim,  to  a  propagandist  tract  for  woman's  suf- 
frage. In  the  latter  sense  has  been  received  in  some  quarters 
the  opera  by  Paul  Dukas,  which,  under  the  title  of  "  Ariane  et 
Barbe  Bleue,"  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  country  at  the 
Metropolitan  on  March  29.  The  story  revealed  in  this  opera  is 
the  old  tale  of  Bluebeard  known  to  all— with  a  difference. 
The  earlier  wives  are  not  killed,  but  are  held  in  durance; 
Ariane,  the  sixth,  has  all  the  curiosity  proper  to  her  type,  but 
an  added  fearlessness  and  freedom  and  a  courage  to  flout  her 
tyrannical  lord.  When  she  finds  and  releases  the  imprisoned 
wives  she  tries  to 
arouse  in  each  the  same 
spirit  of  independence 
that  actuates  her,  and 
when  she  sees  they  are 
case-hardened  in  their 
slavishness  to  their  lord 
and  husband  she  leaves 
this  household  to  work 
out  its  own  destiny  in 
despair  or  whatever 
else  may  come.  The 
interpretation  of  the 
fable  advanced  by  Mr. 
Finck  in  The  Evening 
Post  (New  York)  does 
not  go  quite  so  far  as 
some  of  his  brother 
critics  in  viewing  Ari- 
ane as  a  new  woman. 
He  says : 

"  This  fable  teaches 
that  in  a  mythical  po- 
lygamous community  in 
France  five-sixths  of  a 
man's  wives  will  prefer 
one-fifth  of  a  husband 
each,  tho  he  be  a  brute, 
to  no  husband  at  all ; 
while    the    sixth    wife 

also  sympathizes  with  the  brute  and  carefully  protects  him 
against  his  assailants.  She  may  come  back  to  him — who 
knows? — after  she  has  tried  'liberty'  for  a  while,  and 
found  it  a  delusion.  After  all,  Ariane  is  not  so  very  different 
from  Selysette,  Ygrane,  Melisande,  Bellangere,  and  Alladine. 
Like  them,  she  is  guided  in  her  actions  by  curiosity.  If  she  is 
modern  (a  new  woman)  then  were  Eve  and  Psyche  and  Elsa 
modern,  and  the  heroines  of  many  other  tales  of  all  times  and 
climes  that  were  originally  intended  as  object-lessons  to  en- 
force the  maxim  that  women  must  not  be  too  inquisitive  re- 
garding their  lovers  or  husbands,  who  may  seem  monsters,  but 
in  reality  are  gods  and  should  be  adored  as  such.  Does  even 
an  Ariane  care  for  a  man  for  a  husband,  unless  he  is  master- 
ful ?  Ariane  has  more  brains  than  the  other  women  in  the 
story,  but  she  is  still  feminine;  she  is  not  a  new  woman;  she 
would  never  wear  a  harem  skirt  or  smoke  cigarets,  for  she 
thoroughly  realizes  the  importance  to  a  woman  of  personal 
beauty  and  a  sweet  breath  and  fine  attire  and  jewels." 

As  a  musical  composition  Mr.  Aldrich  in  the  New  York  Times 
sees  this  work  as  "  a  remarkable  achievement,"  and  says  of  the 
composer : 

"  It  alines  him  in  the  modern  French  school,  most  widely 
known  through  Debussy,  more  unmistakably  than  any  of  his 
previous  works.  And  yet  the  music  has  a  definite  and  personal 
character  that  Dukas  can  claim  as  his  own.     He  has  a  greater 


ARIANE    LEADING   THE    FIVE    WIVES    FROM    THEIR    PRISON    CHAMBER. 

They  were  not  dead,  as  the  old  fable  put  it,  but  held  in  a  sleep.  Ariane  wakes  them  from 
this  nerveless  acceptance  of  fate,  and,  after  smashing  their  prison  window,  leads  them 
into  the  light  of  day,  vainly  offering  them  a  chance  to  leave  Bluebeard. 


vigor  than  Debussy,  tho  perhaps  less  spontaneity  ;  on  the  whole 
a  redder  blood  courses  through  the  veins  of  this  work.  In  its 
general  quality  it  is  wholly  under  the  contemporaneous  French 
influence.  The  tonalities,  the  character  of  the  harmonies,  and 
the  harmonic  progressions  are  those  that  have  been  so  assidu- 
ously exploited  in  late  years  in  Paris.  This  new  idiom  has 
entirely  imprest  itself  upon  Dukas.  Only  ears  attuned  to  the 
methods  of  this  extreme  '  left  wing  '  can  find  the  score  agree- 
able in  many  places.  It  is  full  of  chromatic  and  dissonant 
harmonies,  of  augmented  intervals,  and  '  whole  tone  '  scales,  of 
progressions  of  the  most  daring  and  unexpected  sort.  But  for 
those  to  whom  this  new  idiom  is  not  of  itself  an  outrage  there 
is  much  that  is  fascinating,  seizing,  and  beautiful  in  the  music. 
Nor  are  there  lacking  pages  that  charm  in  a  guise  less 
'  advanced. '  " 

This  production  is  the  one  effort  of  the  Metropolitan  manage- 
ment to  equal  the  reputation  of  their  defeated  rival,  Mr.  Ham- 

merstein,  as  a  producer 
of  French  opera.  But 
the  critics  hardly  yield 
to  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza 
the  same  distinguished 
success  that  attended 
his  predecessor  in  this 
field.  Mr.  Gatti-Ca- 
sazza is  charged  with 
making  all  Maeterlinck, 
like  the  proverbial  cats, 
look  "gray  at  night." 
Because  Debussy  wrote 
a  Maeterlinck  music 
drama  without  melodic 
coloring  the  Metropol- 
itan manager  may  have 
thought  that  Dukas  did 
the  same  thing.  But 
this,  remarks  Mr. 
Parker  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  is  just 
what  he  did  not  do. 
The  dominant  person- 
ality of  the  librettist 
blinded  the  Metropoli- 
tan people  to  the  one 
great  fact  in  connection 
with  this  work  new  to  America,  that  the  Dukas  opera  is  in 
line  with  the  great  French  tradition.     We  read: 

"  'Ariane  '  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  French  music-drama 
that  began  with  Rameau  and  continued  in  some  respects  with 
Gluck,  that  was  vulgarized  by  Meyerbeer,  Halevy,  and  their 
tribe,  and  then  eclipsed  by  the  imitations  of  Wagner  and  that 
began  to  reassert  itself  in  the  nineties  in  D'Indy's  '  Fervaal.' 
This  'classic'  French  opera,  outside  the  bastards  of  the  Meyer- 
beerian  obsession,  chooses  a  large,  simple,  and  severe  drama, 
moving  slowly  from  ample  '  situation  '  to  ample  '  situation, '  elo- 
quent of  high  and  deep  moods  and  emotions  and  concerned  with 
relatively  few  personages.  It  then  expresses,  characterizes, 
and  clothes  this  drama  with  an  equally  large,  severe,  and  elo- 
quent musical  speech  on  the  stage  in  flowing  and  significant 
declamation,  staying  on  due  occasion  for  suggested  or  sustained 
melody,  and  steadily  borne,  enforced,  and  revealed  by  the 
orchestral  voices.  French  classic  opera  is  aristocratically  dis- 
dainful of  all  that  is  cheap,  common,  freakish.  It  will  not 
compromise  its  own  dignity.  It  must  keep  at  all  costs  its  lofty 
poise.  Its  goal  is  a  controlled  exaltation  of  utterance  that, 
being  controlled,  is  the  more  significant  and  poignant.  Now 
'Ariane,'  as  Dukas  conceived  and  wrote  it  and  as  it  is  per- 
formed at  the  Opera  Comique,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
classic  French  opera,  in  the  writing  of  which  the  composer  has 
followed  the  symphonic  ways  of  Franck  and  used  the  harmonic 
and  other  innovations  of  the  newer  French  music.  .. 
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"  Being  such,  '  Ariane  '  ought  to  be  performed  in  the  fashion 
•proper  to  classic  French  opera — that  is  to  say,  with  the  utmost 
amplitude  and  severity  of  style,  and  with  a  large  eloquence,  a 
due  elasticity,  and  an  intense  gravity  of  expression.  As  it  was, 
Mr.  Toscanini  sought  to  make  the  orchestral  part  of  the  opera 
as  subdued,  as  mysterious,  as  vague,  and  suggestive  as  is  the 
orchestral  part  of  '  Pelleas. '  He  would  not  let  his  band  speak 
out;  he  dissected  the  music  into  its  minutiae  until  each  detail 
was  as  precise  as  tho  it  were  an  item  in  an  orchestral  table  of 
contents;  he  was  expository  and  not  emotional;  or  he  kept 
Dukas  to  a  half-voice  where  the  composer  would  fain  discourse 
or  sing  full-throatedly.  He  seemed  to  conceive  Dukas  as  a 
somewhat  fuller-bodied  Debussy.  The  inevitable  result  was 
a  performance  of  surprizing  tameness." 


tremely  intellectual,  and  fond  of  discussion.' 
goes  on  to  say  of  Victor  Emmanuel : 


The  historian 


His  mind  is  of  a  critical   and  dialectical  turn.     He  has  a 


BOOKS  THAT   KINGS  MAY   WRITE 

WHEN  EMPEROR  WILLIAM  writes  a  book  or  paints 
a  picture  he  never  avers  that  he  feels  himself  pre- 
vented by  his  very  kingship  from  "taking  sides." 
This,  however,  is  the  modest  apology  of  the  King  of  Italy. 
He  has  lately  written  a  book  on  finance.  It  is  not  the 
sort  of  subject  one  would  look  to  find  treated  by  this  King, 
points  out  the  Italian  historian  Ferrero.  Something  more  in 
the  line  of  purely  cultural  subjects  might  be  his  natural  predi- 
lection. Such  an  ambition  might  correspond  to  the  desire  his 
ancestors  evinced  to  partake  in  warfare  or  to  mix  in  politics. 
But  whatever  his  personal  opinions  and  sympathies,  says  Signor 
Ferrero,  the  King  of  Italy  felt  that  "  he  must  not  take  sides  in 
the  questions  which  the  intellectual  world  is  battling  with," 
and  "  being  King,  he  must  involve  himself  in  no  essential  ques- 
tion of  principle."  So  his  work  deals  with  the  most  impersonal 
subject  he  could  find,  and  it  is  called  "  Corpus  nummorum 
Italicorum"— a  "  sort  of  catalog  of  the  moneys  coined  in  Italy, 
either  by  Italians  or  foreigners,  from  the  Middle  Ages  up  to 
the  present."  Such  a  work,  declares  Signor  Ferrero  in  Le 
Figaro  (Paris),  "necessitates  lifelong  abnegation  and  total 
self-effacement  of  the  author,"  but  it  can  not,  however,  repre- 
sent the  King,  who  is  "  a  man  of  decided  personality,  is  ex- 


THE    NURSE    WHO    HAt^    NOT    A    SOUL   ABOVE   JEWELS. 

She  is  fondling  one  of  the  beguiling  treasures  found  in  the  cham- 
bers to  whicii  Htuebcnnl  has  Kiven  free  entrance. 


•ARIANE"  WITH  THE  KEY  OF  THE  FOKBIUUKN  KUO.M. 

She  disdains  the  chambers  of  jewels  and  gold  and  holds  aloft  the 
key  to  the  mystery  of  Bluebeard's  castle. 

keen  sense  of  the  realities  of  life  and  a  penetrating  intuition. 
Ho  may  be  a  trifle  pessimistic,  perhaps,  but  so  are  all  men  of 
critical  mind.  And  to  me  he  seemed  much  more  inclined  to 
meditation  and  discussion  than  to  erudition.  In  fact,  his  intel- 
lectual personality  almost  clashes  with  the  latter.  Why  then 
did  he  choose  to  efface  this  personality  ? 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  solve  this  psychological  problem,  if  it  is 
one.  But  in  looking  at  the  volume  before  me,  I  can  not  help 
thinking  that  the  great  mass  of  people  often  form  incorrect 
opinions  about  the  rulers  of  kingdoms.  The  masses  still 
imagine  that  a  king  is  a  man  who  can  do  anything  he  likes, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  things  are  denied  kings  which 
are  allowed  all  other  persons.  This  is  the  result  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  modern  society.  The  State  must  maintain  strict  impar- 
tiality in  the  struggle  between  the  many  forces  which  all  fight 
for  supremacy.     The  symbol  of  unity  of  State  is  the  King. 

"  The  King  once  said  to  me :  '  The  State  is  no  longer  the  ruling 
power.  Many  other  forces  are  growing  up  around  it  and  are 
limiting  its  pov/er.  The  press,  for  instance,  and  the  intellectual 
classes,  as  well  as  great  financial  interests  and  trade-unions. 
All  these  forces — whose  interests  and  objects  are  widely 
divergent — must  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  the  State 
fails  to  maintain  its  authority,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  other  social  forces  will  keep  theirs.  You  have  only  to  ob- 
serve what  has  happened  to  religion  and  the  aristocracy. 

The  King  did  not  pursue  his  remarks,  but  Mr.  Ferrero  recalled 
that  statement  as  he  turned  the  pages  of  "  Corpus  nummorum 
Italicorum,"  seeing  in  it  the  ambition  of  Victor  Emmanuel  "  to 
partake  in  the  intellectual  renaissance,  which,  like  the  economi- 
cal uplift,  is  the  aim  of  the  present  generation.'— Trayislation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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LITERATURE  NOT  BEHOLDEN  TO 
"THE  PEOPLE" 

10RD  MORLEY  was  wondering  the  other  day  what  effect 
democracy  would  have  "  upon  the  great,  the  noble,  the 
-^  difficult  art  of  letters."  Well,  it  appears  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  influence  that  is  supposed  to  rise  from  Walt  Whitman, 
that  fountain-head  of  democracy,  it  won't  have  any  effect. 
Walt  hasn't  any  influence  now,  declares  a  writer  in  Blackwood' s 
(London),  who  "muses  without  method"  and  never  tells  his 
name.  And  "the  People,"  enthroned  at  the  polling-booth, 
find  that  their  influence  begins  and  ends  there.  "  Beyond 
the  domain  of  politics  the  People  has  no  existence,"  declares 
this  cock-sure  scion  of  Ja  fine  old  conservatism.  "  Nobody  in 
the  world,  save  the  interested  politician,  would  dream  of  flat- 
tering it.  It  exerts  not  the  smallest  influence  upon  any  of  the 
arts,  because  between  the  two  there  is  and  can  be  no  point  of 
contact."  "  The  People  may  ruin  an  empire,  it  has  always 
ruined  every  empire  upon  which  it  has  laid  an  idle  finger,"  he 
remarks,  perhaps  with  a  sad  backward  glance  over  the  immedi- 
ate past  years  of  English  political  life.  But,  "  it  may  not 
change  by  its  numbers  the  form  of  a  single  book,  or  outvote 
the  beauty  of  a  single  canvas."  Then,  lest  the  best  seller  or 
the  popular  painter  would  seem  to  be  overlooked,  he  muses : 
"  The  printed  matter  which  is  provided  for  its  amusement,  the 
pictures  designed  to  satisfy  its  curiosity,  live  only  in  its 
momentary  approbation.  A  brief  day  and  they  are  torn  to 
shreds,  or  used,  perchance,  to  enwrap  cheap  food."  This  is  not 
attributed,  however,  to  wilfulness  or  caprice,  or  envy  and 
malice.     We  read : 

"Literature,  then,  is  not  antidemocratic,  merely  because  it 
does  not  recognize  the  democracy.  Its  roots  are  sunk  deep  into 
the  past.  It  lives  by  law  and  tradition,  by  all  those  restraints 
and  impulses  which  the  People  has  been  taught  by  demagogs 
to  despise.  The  chain  which  binds  the  present  to  the  worlds 
of  Moses  and  Homer  is  unbroken  in  a  single  link.  The  material 
of  literature  may  change  with  the  lapsing  years.  Its  form  and 
purpose  are  unalterable.  Now  and  again,  a  writer,  greatly 
daring,  has  neglected  the  laws  of  his  craft,  and  never  has  his 
license  escaped  punishment.  And  by  a  just  irony,  he  who 
sacrifices  his  conscience  for  a  large  circulation,  who,  like  the 
politician,  puts  his  faith  in  the  god  of  numbers,  is  speedily 
whelmed  in  oblivion.  You  will  search  history  in  vain  for  any 
contradiction  of  this  universal  principle.  No  form  of  govern- 
ment, no  popular  boastfulness,  has  ever  impaired  the  native 
aristocracy  of  letters.  When  the  Athenian  Empire  crumbled 
to  pieces  at  the  touch  of  radical  socialism,  Aristophanes  sang 
its  dirge  of  death  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  poetry." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  attempt  to  prove  his  point  by  the  very 
literature  that  might  be  supposed  to  furnish  his  defeat — our 
own.     Thus  he  writes : 

"  Of  all  the  countries  in  the  world  none  has  proved  itself  more 
genuinely  democratic  in  temper,  if  not  in  constitution,  than  the 
United  States  of  America.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  a  literature  shaped  or  influenced  by  the  will  of  the 
People.  Yet  the  literature  of  the  United  States  differs  neither 
in  design  nor  in  form  from  the  English  literature  which  was 
its  origin.  The  men  of  letters  who  have  worked  and  thought 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  made  little  attempt  to 
create  a  new  system  for  themselves.  They  have  obeyed  the 
voice  of  tradition  as  patiently  as  their  English  colleagues. 
They  have  abjured  license  with  the  loyal  respect  of  artists,  and 
they  are  not  separated  by  democratic  extravagance  from  the 
main  stream  of  literary  achievement.  Poe  showed  so  fine  an 
observance  of  the  laws  of  art,  that  he  has  been  as  quick  an  in- 
spiration to  France  as  to  England.  If  Thoreau's  material  were 
fresh  to  experience,  it  was  treated  with  the  beauty  and  rever- 
ence of  ancient  days.  Even  the  respectable  anarch  of  Boston, 
Emerson  himself,  respected  his  craft  too  highly  ever  to  out- 
rage the  least  of  its  conventions.  Parkman  is  an  historian  as 
Gibbon  is  an  historian,  and  he  must  be  measured  by  the  old 
standards.  Hawthorne  and  James  and  Howells  are  in  the 
straight  line  of  descent  from  Fielding,  our  prose  Homer.  One 
experiment  and  one  experiment  alone  has  been  made  in  demo- 


cratic poetry,  and  that  experiment,  if  it  has  encouraged  parody, 
has  not  tempted  imitation.  Walt  Whitman  stands  apart,  an 
awful  warning  to  those  who  would  break  the  laws  of  literature. 
He  came  before  the  world  a  strange,  inchoate  monster,  a  savage 
with  a  half-articulate  voice,  one  who  might  perchance  have 
been  a  poet  had  he  not  dried  up  the  wells  of  poetry  in  his  breast. 
Already  he  is  forgotten,  with  all  his  tricks  of  polyglot  famili- 
arity and  Yankee  journalism.  Now  and  again  he  may  be  men- 
tioned as  the  drunken  helot  of  literature  ;  the  best  and  the  least 
characteristic  of  his  works  will  be  cited  in  anthologies ;  and 
another  generation  will  recognize  that  he  was  tolerable  only 
when  he  abandoned  his  antics  and  did  his  utmost  to  conform  to 
the  rules  of  his  craft.  Yet  he  lived  not  in  vain,  for  he  proved, 
even  to  the  doubter,  that  there  is  no  music  without  melody, 
and  that  poetry  can  not  be  fashioned  in  contempt  of  sound  and 
sense." 


NEW   YORK'S   IMPERILED   DOCUMENTS 

WHEN  THE  first  news  of  the  Albany  fire  was  pub- 
lished it  looked  as  the  the  New  World  had  ranged 
itself  with  the  Old  in  the  irrevocable  destruction  of 
precious  historical  manuscripts  and  public  documents.  The 
burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  the  loss  of  12,000  books  at 
Cremona  in  1569,  the  great  fire  of  London,  the  destruction  of 
the  magnificent  library  of  Strasburg  in  1870,  were  disasters 
over  which  bibliophiles  still  mourn.  But  these  losses  were 
with  one  exception  the  fortunes  of  war.  That  the  precious 
historical  documents  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Sir  William 
Johnson  should  burn  at  Albany  and  leave  no  published  records 
are  losses  for  which  modern  science  and  foresight  can  have  no 
excuse.  There  is  comfort  alone  in  the  fact  that  the  case  is  not 
as  bad  as  it  might  have  been. 

Turning  from  discussions  of  the  enormous  graft  involved  in 
the  construction  of  the  building  from  1867  to  1905— its  papier- 
mache  ceiling  that  should  have  been  quartered  oak,  and  similar 
matters  of  civic  interest — papers  like  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script devote  much  space  to  the  cheering  news  of  the  rescue  of 
many  precious  records  that  were  at  first  believed  to  have  been 
irretrievably  ruined  by  fire  and  water.  The  Capitol  Library 
was  peculiarly  rich  in  historic  material.  In  its  archives  were 
many  papers,  some  of  them  not  yet  printed  or  used  by  histori- 
ans, relating  to  important  episodes  in  the  varied  history  of  New 
York — the  doings  of  Dutch  directors  and  patroons  and  English 
colonial  governors,  the  transactions  of  Sir  William  Johnson 
with  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the  great  league  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  numerous  collections  bearing  upon  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  Perhaps  the  most  important  papers  in  the  last 
category,  the  documents  that  proved  Benedict  Arnold's  treason 
and  insured  Major  John  Andre's  conviction  as  a  spy,  were 
among  those  rescued. 

In  addition  to  copies  of  early  laws,  charters,' and  constitutions; 
of  the  colony  and  State,  the  documents  saved  include  the  fol- 
lowing of  more  than  local  interest: 

'•  Grant  from  King  Charles  II.  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of 
York,  of  the  land  included  in  the  present  State  of  Maine,  the 
territory  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  Delaware  River, 
Long  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket. 

"  Autographs  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

"  Andre  papers,  thirteen  manuscripts,  in  Levant  case,  found 
in  the  boots  of  Major  John  Andre  when  captured  by  Paulding, 
Williams,  and  Van  Wart,  on  his  return  from  his  visit  to  Bene- 
dict Arnold  at  West  Point,  with  his  passes  and  other  papers. 

"  Washington's  opinion  of  the  surviving  generals  of  the  Revo- 
lution, written  in  the  winter  of  1791-92,  after  the  defeat  of 
Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  by  the  Indians  in  the  autumn  of  1791. 

"  Draft  of  President  Lincoln's  first  emancipation  proclama- 
tion, September  22,  1862.  The  manuscript  was  presented  by 
the  President  to  the  Albany  Relief  Bazaar  on  January  4,  1864, 
and  by  means  of  a  lottery  organized  by  the  bazaar  brought 
$1,100  to  its  funds.  In  1865  it  was  bought  by  vote  of  the  New 
York  State  legislature  for  $1,000. 
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"  Two  copies  of  Bradford's  Laws,  printed  by  William  Bradford 
in  1654,  the  first  book  printed  in  New  York." 

The  records  of  the  War  of  1812  were  likewise  found  un- 
damaged. 

While  the  fire  destroyed  many  of  the  documents  in  the  Van 
Rensselaer  collection  relating-  to  the  great  Dutch  patroonship 
of  Rensselaerwyck,  a  private  estate  comprizing  the  present 
counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer,  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant were  preserved.  These  brands  snatched  from  the  burning 
include  a  map  of  the  colony  of  Rensselaerwyck  of  about  1632, 
the  charter^  of  the  col- 
ony dated  November  4, 
1688,  and  the  following 
documents  and  relics  of 
later  date : 

"Commission  to  Philip 
Schuyler  as  Major-Gen- 
eral  in  the  Continental 
Army,  Philadelphia. 
June  19,  1775,  signed  by 
John  Hancock. 

"Draft  of  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address, 
written  in  the  spring 
of  1796. 

"Tabulated  statement 
of  Washington's  house- 
hold expenses  of  1789. 

"Washington  relics,  in- 
cluding: Pistol  present- 
ed by  Lafayette,  gold 
watch,  chain,  and  two 
seals ;  box  of  surveying 
instruments ;  compass 
made  by  D.  Ritten- 
house  ;  tripod ;  measur- 
ing-chain, large ;  meas- 
uring-chain, small ;  six 
marking- pins;  table 
napkins ;  large  pearl  but- 
ton from  dress-coat." 

The  wampum  belts  of 
the  Iroquois  Confeder- 
acy, placed  in  the  State 
Library  about  fifteen 
years  ago  when  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Six  Indian  Nations  in  grand  council  named  the 
State  Library  as  Wampumkeeper,  were  also  saved. 

The  lost  documents  include  twenty-three  large  volumes  of 
Dutch  records  of  the  Government  of  New  Amsterdam  from 
1634  to  1674;  about  10,000  papers  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  whose 
skilful  dealings  with  the  Iroquois  bound  them  to  the  English 
cause  in  the  French  and  Indian  War;  and  the  mass  of  the  Van 
Rensselaer  papers,  including  the  complete  records  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  giving  the  history  of  the  early  Dutch 
colony  of  New  Netherland,  an  enormous  number  of  English 
colonial  documents,  and  an  exhaustive  collection  of  Revolution- 
ary manuscripts  with  autograph  letters  from  officers  who  took 
part  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

Dispatches  from  Albany  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  say 
that  the  celebrated  sword  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Washington 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  was  found  undamaged  under  a  heap  of 
burned  books.  And  some'of  the  scorched  books  and  papers  can 
be  partly  saved  or  copied.     To  quote  : 

"  A  preliminary  survey  of  the  saved  manuscript  material  in 
the  State  archives  shows  that  approximately  one-third  of  it  is 
probably  in  condition  where  it  may  either  be  actually  saved  or 
copied.  The  lower  shelves  in  the  document  manuscript  room 
were  unharmed  save  by  water.  At  present  there  is  a  heap  of 
debris  and  partly  burned  paper  covering  the  floor  of  this  room 
to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet. 

"  Most  of  it  is  frozen  stiff  at  present.     When  this  is  carried 
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Books  and  manuscripts  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  the  historian  were  found  scorched  and 
sodden  with  water.    Many  are  irrevocably  lost. 


away  and  sorted  over,  it  is  thought  that  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
material  will  be  found  to  be  in  such  shape  that  it  can  be  at 
least  transcribed.  An  onlooker  in  a  few  minutes  this  morning 
picked  out  a  batch  of  papers  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  a 
revolutionary  body,  which  were  only  burned  about  the  edges 
and  soaked  with  water.  These  constituted  part  of  the  valuable 
revolutionary  collection.  There  are  many  papers  here  in  no 
worse  shape ;  and,  if  carefully  treated,  many  of  them  can  be 
saved.  That  is  the  work  that  a  part  of  the  library  staff  will 
be  engaged  in  for  the  next  few  months. 

"  It  has  been  found  that  by  a  lucky  chance  that  portion  of 
the  early  Dutch  Colonial  records  that  had  never  been  printed 

have  been  saved  prac- 
tically intact.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  whole 
Dutch  collection  was 
destroyed,  but  most  of 
it  had  been  reprinted, 
altho  not  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner. 
One-third  had  never 
been  printed,  and  this 
occupied  the  lower 
shelves,  which  were 
only  damaged  by  water. 
"Of  the  Revolution- 
ary papers,  probably 
one-third  are  saved. 
Many  of  those  lost  had 
been  printed  in  some 
collections,  but  the  loss 
here  will  probably 
prove  one  of  the  most 
severe.  Of  the  old 
English  Colonial  rec- 
ords and  documents 
probably  one-third  has 
been  saved.  There  is 
just  one  ameliorating 
circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  these 
English  records.  They 
exist,  or  a  greater  part 
of  them  exist,  in  dupli- 
cate in  the  Public  Rec- 
ords Office  in  Lon- 
don, and  they  can  be 
transcribed.  But  the 
actual  original  records 
of  course  can  not  be 
restored. 

"  Experts  will  set  to 
work  at  once  examining  piece  by  piece  the  papers  saved  from 
the  wreck.  An  examination  has  shown  that  many  volumes  that 
have  been  burned  can  be  saved  so  far  as  the  text  is  concerned.  If 
carefully  handled,  a  page  that  is  burned  to  a  cinder  can  be  copied 
before  it  falls  to  pieces.  There  are  experts  who  make  a  business 
of  transcribing  burned  records,  and  this  plan  will  be  adopted  in 
an  endeavor  to  save  some  of  the  burned  manuscripts  here. 

"  Great  batches  of  papers  are  found  burned  only  around  the 
edges  and  frozen  together  in  a  solid  lump.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  at  the  present  time  what  many  of  these  are,  and  how  far 
they  can  be  saved,  but  the  experts  expect  to  be  able  to  save  a 
great  part  of  the  stuff  that  is  found  in  this  condition.  Your 
correspondent  picked  out  from  a  heap  of  burned  material  to- 
day what  appeared  to  be  a  chunk  of  ice.  W^hen  examined  more 
closely,  it  was  found  to  be  a  batch  of  papers  relating  to  the 
Washington  family,  and  including  copies  of  wills  and  other 
papers  of  the  ancestors  of  George  Washington. " 

The  measures  best  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  valuable 
historical  papers  and  documents,  says  the  Springfield  Republi- 
cayi,  should  never  be  neglected  by  those  charged  with  their  safe- 
guarding.    Further : 

"  In  too  many  States,  it  may  be  feared,  the  conditions  are 
fully  as  reprehensible  as  they  were  in  the  New  York  State 
Capitol ;  and  one  can  only  inquire  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
how  well  protected  against  destruction  are  the  many  collections 
held  by  private  historical  and  antiquarian  societies,  libraries, 
both  public  and  private,  and  other  associations  which  may  have 
become  possest  of  .some  priceless  trea.sure. " 


CHICAGO'S  "APOSTLE  TO  THE  BUMS" 
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MOKE-COVERED,  filthy,  noisome, "  pronounced  by  W. 
T.  Stead  to  be  worse  than  any  prison  he  had  seen  in 
Russia,  the  Harrison  Street  jail  in  Chicago  houses 
more  criminals  in  the  course  of  a  year  than  any  other  police- 
station  in  the  world,  says  Bruce  Barton,  in  The  Congregational- 
ist  and  Christian  World  (Boston).  No  man  enters  there, 
save  by  necessity,  excepting  only  R.  H.  McBride,  self-appointed 
"  Apostle  to  the  Bums. "  Every  Sunday  morning  for  six  years, 
McBride,  "  sustained  by  a  gospel  which  stooped  to  the  gutter  to 
rescue  him,"  has  invaded  the  prison  corridors  with  a  baby  organ 
and  a  Bible  to  hold  a  religious  service  before  the  rough  faces 
that  stare  out  at  him  from  behind  the  rusty  bars.  No  one 
knows  of  this  work  but  the 
prisoners  and  their  turnkey, 
but,  asserts  Mr.  Barton,  of  the 
15,468  men  who  have  been  con- 
fined in  the  Harrison  Street 
Station  during  these  years, 
13,295,  "eight  out  of  ten  of 
Chicago's  very  worst,"  "have 
knelt  with  McBride  on  the  damp 
cellar  floor,  at  the  end  of  his 
services,  while  he  has  sought 
God's  love  and  blessing  for 
them."  McBride's  life -story 
explains  his  success  in  this 
stony  and  neglected  field.  We 
read: 

"  Five  years  spent  in  a  rail- 
road office,  five  years  in  various 
low  saloons  and  barrel  house's, 
and  finally  a  transcendent  night 
in  which  he  wandered  into  the 
Life  Boat  Mission  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  a  new 
saloon,  and  found  there  a  differ- 
ent spiritual  comfort — these 
are  the  stages  of  his  prepara- 
tion. To  the  men  and  women 
before  whom  he  is  sent,  they 
are  more  valuable  than  twenty 
years  of  scholarship.  They  are 
his  credentials,  the  seal  that 
what  he  says  is  true,  the  proof 

that  his  gospel  can  do  what  he  claims  it  will.  That  he  who 
was  once  where  they  are  is  now  able  to  face  the  world  with 
the  confident  smile  of  hope  is  worth  more  in  Harrison  Street 
than  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. " 

The  writer  tells  of  going  to  Harrison  Street  and  witnessing 
"  the  miracle  of  those  sin-seared  faces  melted  under  the 
message  of  love  "  : 

"  We  picked  our  way  down  a  dingy  stairway,  and  were  halted 
for  a  moment  by  the  huge  iron  gate  at  the  bottom.  But  the 
magic  of  McBride's  name  admitted  us,  and  we  found  him  just 
starting  his  service  in  the  men's  corridors.  There  was  little 
time  to  look  around,  but  we  could  not  fail  to  see  the  leaky  water- 
pipes  dropping  great  puddles  to  the  floor,  the  grimness  of  the 
whole  interior,  the  hard,  scarred  faces  peering  through  the 
bars.  Nor  could  we  escape  the  odor  of  disinfectant  doing  un- 
equal battle  with  a  score  of  more  aggressive  smells,  testifying 
to  the  barbarity  of  the  sanitary  arrangements.  The  organ  was 
playing ;  some  one  thrust  a  song-book  toward  us,  and  singing 
mechanically  we  watched  McBride  march  up  and  down  the 
corridor,  pouring  out  his  praise  in  a  voice  melodious  in  its 
vehemence,  pushing  books  through  the  iron  bars,  and  urging 
the  eighteen  men  behind  them  into  the  choruses. 

"After  a  bit  a  lady  recited  the  Twenty-third  Psalm;  and 
then  McBride.     There  was  no  introduction,  no  rounded  periods. 


"l    WAS    IN    PRISON    AND    YE    CAME    UNTO    ME." 

R.  H.  McBride  (at  the  left)  holding  a  Sunday-morning  service  in  the 
"drunks'  corridor"  of  the  Harrison  Street  Police  Station,  Chicago.  Many 
a  man  has  dated  his  reformation  from  one  of  these  services. 


nothing  that  you  look  for  in  a  sermon.  He  just  drew  off  a  bit, 
squared  his  shoulders,  and  struck  right  out  in  short,  hard  sen- 
tences, that  almost  made  a  noise  of  impact  as  they  hit  home. 
It  was  ail  about  my  Friend  and  your  Friend,  who  doesn't  care 
about  clothes  nor  clean  faces,  but  just  for  men. 

"  '  He  took  me  out  of  a  barrel  house,  boys,  and  gave  me  a  new 
chance,  and  he'll  do  the  same  for  you.  Take  my  word  for  it; 
I  know.  And  he  wants  you  ;  he  died  to  save  you ;  won't  you 
listen  to  him  ?  ' 

"  And  then : 

"  '  We're  going  to  close  with  just  a  word  of  prayer,  boys,  and 
I  want  those  who  want  to  be  remembered  before  the  Father, 
and  will  kneel  down  with  us,  to  please  hold  up  their  hands. 
Thank  you,  boys,  thank  you,  boys,  thank  you. '  " 

To  the  amazement  of  the  visitors,  one  hand  went  up  after 
another,  until  "  the  whole  eighteen  not  only  lifted  their  hands, 

but  knelt  forward  clumsily  on 
the  hard,  cold  floor."  The  next 
service  was  to  be  held  at  the 
drunks'  cells,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  building,  whence  "  floated 
parodies,  rude  jests,  and  now 
and  then  the  Master's  name 
thrown  back  in  blasphemy." 
McBride  did  not  hesitate — 

"  Down  that  narrow  corridor 
he  strode,  and  set  the  organ 
square  in  front  of  the  middle 
cell.  By  the  time  I  had  lagged 
in  behind  him,  still  opprest  by 
the  ribaldry,  doubting  the 
event,  the  books  had  been  dis- 
tributed and  the  first  hymn 
was  under  way. 

.  "  It  was  indeed  such  an  audi- 
ence as  few  men  have  looked 
upon.  Four  boys,  hardly  in 
their  teens,  were  herded  into 
the  first  cell,  altho  the  bench 
provides  sleeping-room  for  only 
one.  Two  men  of  years  but 
pitifully  little  wisdom  shared 
the  next ;  in  the  third  a  be- 
sotted and  uncomprehending 
individual ;  and  finally,  a  verita- 
ble side-show  group— an  Irish- 
man, a  Syrian,  a  negro,  and  a 
Swede,  sobered  somewhat  by 
the  night's  hard  experience, 
hating  themselves  and  the 
world.  The  jests,  the  curses,  even  the  thick  mutter  of  the 
uncomprehending  one  that  '  there  ain't  no  God, '  passed  by  with- 
out affecting  us. 

"  McBride  drew  himself  a  little  straighter  at  each  successive 
one,  with  the  attitude  of  a  man  commissioned  by  a  personal 
God  to  do  battle  with  a  very  real  and  personal  devil ;  and  the 
service  wenc  unwaveringly  on,  gathering  some  momentum  as 
it  went.  After  we  had  sung  several  hymns  one  of  the  boys 
plucked  up  a  bit  of  courage,  and,  delving  back  into  the  long 
unlighted  portion  of  his  memory,  called  for  '  When  the  Roll  Is 
Called  Up  Yonder.'     So  we  finished  off  with  that." 

After  the  sermon,  a  "  straightforward  call  of  a  saved  man  to 
those  who  once  might  have  been  his  comrades,"  McBride 
"  prayed  a  simple  but  all-effective  prayer.  And  nine  of  those 
eleven  were  down  on  the  hard  floor  with  us." 

How  much  good  does  it  do  ?  McBride  does  not  know,  says 
Mr.  Barton;  "nor  do  I."  But  he  gives  one  typical  instance 
of  reformation — the  case  of  a  young  Kentuckian,  who  was  con- 
verted through  McBride,  and  later  conducted  a  Bible  class 
while  serving  sentence  in  a  Kentucky  penitentiary.  Months 
afterward  a  message  came  from  the  warden  "  stating  that  the 
man  had  died,  and  had  sent  his  blessing  to  McBride,  with  a 
promise  to  stand  waiting  for  him  on  the  other  shore." 
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A  CATHOLIC  THRUST  AT  FOGAZZARO'S 


THE  SALVATION   ARMY   IN  INDIA 


F 


"SAINT" 

FOGAZZARO'S  "  SAINT  "  was  admired  most  by  people 
who  knew  nothing-  about  saints,  remarks  the  editor  of 
America  (New  York),  the  organ  of  the  Jesuit  order  in 
this  country.  This  "  saint "  seemed  to  be  "  welcomed  in  all 
quarters  except  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  where  he  was 
"banned,"  and  placed  on  the  Index.  Why  was  this?  The 
secret  of  it,  according  to  this  writer,  was  that  the  Modernists 
needed  a  saint,  could  not  find  one  to  suit  them  in  the  world  of 
reality,  and  so  had  a  novelist  conjure  one  up  from  his  imagina- 
tion. So  we  have  "  a  theatric  saint,  done  in  the  best  manner 
of  Hall  Caine  or  Marie  Corelli."  The  ignorant  were  delighted, 
but  it  made  the  judicious  grieve.  America  examines  the  "  saint  " 
of  Fogazzaro  and  finds  that  his  main  idea  was  to  put  con- 
duct above  belief. 
This,  we  are  told, 
is  preposterous. 
We  read: 

"  It  takes  more 
than  a  subtle  stu- 
dent in  emotions  to 
analyze  the  spiri- 
tual experiences  of 
a  true  saint.  The 
psychology  of  holi- 
ness is  quite  out- 
side and  beyond 
the  perky  note- 
book investiga- 
tions and  midnight 
fevers  of  a  popu- 
lar novelist.  Fo- 
gazzaro's  '  Saint ' 
would  appear  very 
incongruous  and  ill 
at  ease,  indeed,  in 
the  company  of 
such  reformers  as 
Philip  Neri,  Te- 
resa, John  of  the 
Cross,  Catherine 
of  Siena,  Charles 
Borromeo,  or  Igna- 
tius Loyola.  The 
best  proof  of  this, 
Fogazzaro's  '  Saint ' 


A 
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Adjutant  Lewis  (from  America)  and  Adjutant  Matthew,  with  his  family,  of  the  Army's 

Training  College  at  Poona. 


perhaps,  is  the  startling  popularity  of 
among  persons  who  have  not  the  slightest 
curiosity  or  interest  in  the  others.  Reformers  like  the  latter 
are  not  of  the  kind  that  recommends  itself  to  the  Modernist 
mind.  The  Modernist  'saint'  spends  much  time  in  describing 
the  narrow  views  and  selfish  intrigues  of  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors, a  most  uncharitable  occupation  for  a  saint ;  he  tells  his 
followers  to  carry  out  their  peculiar  tenets  in  secret,  not  to  sign 
their  names  to  their  pamphlets  and  articles  and  works,  lest 
Rome  should  denounce  them,  a  rather  dishonest  course  for 
either  a  saint  or  a  sinner.  The  '  saint '  does  and  says  and 
teaches  many  things,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  the  saints 
we  know  of  would  shudder;  we  can  not  name  them  all ;  but  his 
fundamental  doctrine,  the  one  which  makes  him  so  lovable  to 
non-Catholics,  the  one  which  makes  him  so  different  from  the 
saints  of  history,  is  that  dogma  is  of  very  little  worth,  that 
it  makes  no  difference  what  we  believe,  or  whether  we  believe 
or  not,  so  long  as  we  live  upright  lives. 

"  It  is  like  saying  that  it  makes  no  difference  what  we  eat, 
or  whether  we  eat  or  not,  so  long  as  we  keep  strong.  The 
Modernist  *  saint '  is  in  this  at  one  with  all  modern  Protestant- 
ism and  unfaith,  that,  contrary  to  the  real  saints,  he  belittles 
the  importance  of  dogmatic  belief,  and  urges  the  claims  of  con- 
duct and  practise  over  those  of  doctrine;  as  if  one's  conduct 
were  independent  of  and  separate  from  one's  views.  So  might 
we  urge  a  builder  to  ply  his  trade  and  forget  mechanical  laws. 
Right  thinking  is,  in  the  supernatural  life  of  the  Church,  the 
essential  preamble  and  condition  of  right  acting.  This  is  also 
a  natural  law  of  supreme  import.  The  certain  revenge  of  this 
outraged  law,  which  makes  correct  conduct  depend  upon  the 
apprehension  of  the  truth,  is  the  ultimate  crumbling  away  of 
the  most  elaborately  delicate  moral  structures." 


THE  Salvation  Army  makes  its  appeal  especially  to 
the  "  submerged  "  classes,  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find 
that  it  is  doing  a  large  work  in  India,  where  there  is 
probably  a  greater  number  of  that  description  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  The  War  Cry  (New  York,  April  1)  has  an 
article  on  this  subject  that  will  bring  new  ideas  to  those  who 
imagine  that  the  activities  of  the  Army  are  confined  to  the 
cities  of  America  and  Great  Britain.  Here  is  a  picturesque  bit 
from  The  War  Cry's  account : 

"  We  have  during  the  year  undertaken  the  special  care  of  the 
Doms,  a  tribe  of  professional  thieves  whom  we  have  commenced 
training  in  useful  occupations.  We  have  formed  a  band  of  the 
converts,  a  former  hangman  being  the  bandmaster." 

In  former  years  the  unconverted  natives  used  to  attack  and 

beat  the  converts, 
burn  their  homes, 
or  have  them  ar- 
rested on  some 
thin  or  trumped- 
up  charge — 

"But  now  things 
are  so  changed 
that  it  is  not  un- 
common for  us  to 
be  sent  for  to  ac- 
cept the  surrender 
of  a  whole  village 
to  Christ  and  to 
give  the  villagers 
new  names.  .  .  . 
In  one  village  in 
the  Punjab  this 
year  an  idol  tree 
was  cut  down,  and 
the  wood  used  to 
build  a  school- 
room." 

The   total    num- 
ber of  converts  is 
not     stated,      but 
these    paragraphs 
show  that  the  work  is  assuming  considerable  proportions : 

"  Describing  a  journey  of  5,000  miles  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Colonel  Sowton  gives  some  striking  facts  indicative 
of  the  vast  extent  of  our  work.  He  traveled  from  the  north 
for  two  and  a  half  days,  first  by  train  to  Bombay,  where,  in 
our  Central  Training  College,  he  found  forty  cadets,  all  of 
whom  understood  English.  We  have  recently  adopted  the  plan 
of  gathering  all  such  together  for  training,  so  that  we  shall 
have  in  all  parts  of  India  officers  fully  acquainted  with  our 
English  literature  and  with  each  other.  From  Bombay,  three 
days  by  steamer  brought  the  Colonel  to  Colombo,  where  he 
visited  three  of  our  four  corps,  and  publicly  enrolled  sixty  new 
soldiers.  He  then  went  to  see  the  village  work,  travelings 
mostly  by  ox-cart.  He  was  met  at  one  village  by  a  grreat  pro- 
cession with  tom-toms  and  was  much  struck  with  the  pictur- 
esque effect  of  our  red  uniforms  on  the  dark-skinned  soldiers. 
All  the  people  had  stopt  their  work  in  the  rice-fields  for  the 
occasion.  After  a  most  enthusiastic  meeting,  at  which  several 
sought  salvation,  the  Colonel  started  again  on  his  night  journey 
to  South  India. 

"There  he  found  our  sister-leader  for  that  part  of  India 
(Colonel  Case)  just  back  from  a  journey,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  had  seen  500  people  seeking  salvation.  In  order  to  continue 
his  journey  to  Trivandrum  the  Colonel  had  now  to  enjoy  sixteen 
hours'  punting  in  a  boat,  at  what  was  thought  the  fast  speed 
of  three  miles  an  hour.  Here  he  inspected  our  Industrial 
Schools,  in  which  we  are  training  some  forty  or  fifty  boys  and 
an  equal  number  of  girls.  Leaving  this  place  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  he  traveled  by  ox-cart  the  fifty-six  miles' 
journey  to  Nagercoil,  arriving  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
In  our  hospital  there  he  found  that  four  native   apothecaries 
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employed  had  got  converted.  We  have  at  the  same  place  a 
training-college  for  fifty  cadets,  and  schools  for  sixty  boys  and 
sixty  girls.  In  the  surrounding  villages  we  have  corps  and  out- 
posts, generally  with  day-schools  attached  to  them.  Several 
thousands  of  people  in  this  neighborhood  are  either  our  soldiers 
or  adherents — the  latter  being  a  name  we  have  adopted  in  India 
to  define  those  who,  without  making  a  profession  of  salvation, 
place  themselves  and  their  homes  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  our  officers,  destroying  their  gods  and  temples,  and  regularly 
attending  our  meetings." 

The  Army  is  aiding  the  natives  industrially  as  well : 

"  These  villagers  have  been  very  much  helped  in  recent  years 
by  means  of  a  loom,  invented  by  one  of  our  officers.  In  this 
loom,  by  a  very  simple  leather  attachment,  the  same  motion 
which  all  who  have  seen  a  weaver  at  work  are  familiar  with, 
by  which  he  pushes  back  the  '  slay,'  at  the  same  time  throws 
the  shuttles,  so  that  he  is  able  to  double  the  amount  of  cloth 
daily  produced.  We  have  also  made  employment  for  many  by 
means  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  these  looms,  and 
sheds  where  the  use  of  them  is  taught.  We  have  also  a  canal- 
boat  traveling  through  one  district,  where  weaving  is  the  com- 
mon employment,  and  upon  which  the  new  loom,  the  weaving, 
and  its  results  are  shown  to  the  people." 


THE  CHEERFUL  GIVERS  OF    HINGH^A 

EVERY  fourth  bushel  of  rice  that  is  raised  by  the  heathen 
population  of  Southwestern  China  goes  to  feed  "  the 
voracious  appetite  of  some  dumb  idol  "  or  the  no  less  ex- 
acting ministrants  at  their  shrines,  says  Mr.  Harry  G.  Dildine 
in  The  Epworth  Herald  (Chicago).  Furthermore,  he  is  con- 
vinced that,  in  the  three  counties  of  Hinghwa,  Yungchun,  and 
Tehwa,  the  old  worship  consumes  over  a  quarter  of  the  total 
yearly  earnings  of  the  people.  But  the  question  is  asked  :  "  When 
these  Chinese  who  have  been  accustomed  to  spend  so  freely  for 
the  maintenance  of  other  religious  institutions  come  into  the 
Church,  do  they  bring  that  same  fourth  over  entire  and  invest 
it  in  the  new  faith  ?  "  Virtually,  they  do,  is  the  reply  of  this 
writer,  drawn  from  his  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Hinghwa 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  answer, 
he  adds,  "  will  be  appreciated  only  when  we  understand  some- 
thing of  the  great  change  that  is  made  in  a  man's  earning 
power  by  the  fact  that  he  makes  a  profession  of  Christianity." 
By  keeping  the  Sabbath,  we  are  reminded,  "  the  Christian 
merchant  is  probably  surrendering  to  his  nearest  competitor  a 
part  of  the  trade  that  he  might  well  have  had.     Yet  the  only 
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reply  he  makes  is  to  hang  on  the  closed  door  of  his  shop  the 
words,  '  Ceremonious  Worship  Day. '  "  Others  are  handicapped 
in  like  manner: 

"  The  farmer  finds  it  quite  as  expensive  a  practise  for  himself 
to  cease  work  on  Sunday  while  all  others  plow  or  reap.     The 


burden-bearer  is  .so  bound  to  the  gang  with  which  he  travels 
that  to  keep  his  one  day  he  must  frequently  lose  two  or  three 
as  he  waits  for  his  partners  to  return." 

Besides  the  usual  social  and  com.mercial  boycott  that  the  con- 
vert always  has  to  face,  a  peculiar  condition  confronts  many 
of  the  Hinghwa  Christians  : 

"  Large  parts  of  the  estates  of  their  ancestors  have  been  set 
aside  as  endowments  for  the  temples  and  ancestral  halls  in 
which  the  clan  is  interested.  In  some  places  a  third  of  the  land 
belonging  to  the  village  is  tied  up  in  this  way.  It  is  farmed  in 
turn  by  members  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  clan.  The 
privilege  of  farming  the  land  involves  giving  a  feast  before  the 
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idol  or  ancestral  tablets  and  performing  certain  sacrifices  at 
their  altars.  Because  the  convert  feels  obliged  to  keep  free 
from  idolatry,  he  must  lose  here  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  the 
natural  gain  on  these  crops." 

"  Now  what  about  that  fourth  that  used  to  Jse  spent  in  idol- 
atry ?  "  "  Does  it  not  seem, "  remarks  Mr.  Dildine,  "as  tho  most 
of  it  had  been  consumed  before  the  convert  ever   saw  it  ?  " 

Then  he  goes  on  to  show  how  generously  and  unselfishly  these 
Chinese  Christians  of  the  Hinghwa  Conference  do  give  toward 
the  maintenance  of  their  new  worship  and  the  advancement  of 
their  new  faith : 

"  For  the  year  1909  our  5,944  members  and  probationers,  tho 
not  the  wealthy  men  of  their  villages,  and  tho  deprived  of  some 
of  their  best  givers  by  the  plague,  contributed  for  pastoral  sup- 
port and  missions  the  sum  of  $6,090.37,  an  average  of  $1.02 
each.  This  represents  the  price  of  the  board  of  the  whole  mem- 
bership for  about  twenty  days  or  more  than  the  net  wage  of 
each  wage-earner  for  over  two  weeks.  To  have  consecrated 
the  results  of  as  many  days  of  labor  for  the  skilled  mason  or 
carpenter,  each  of  our  American  Methodists  must  nearly  have 
doubled  his  subscription.  Our  Hinghwa  City  Circuit,  after 
paying  all  local  expenses  and  $450  for  the  entire  support  of  its 
pastors,  gave  $600  for  work  elsewhere.  Not  all  of  our  congre- 
gations are  large  enough  to  do  this.  For  the  Conference  as  a 
whole,  even  such  strenuous  giving  as  they  practise  leaves  about 
half  the  salaries  of  their  Chinese  preachers  to  be  found  from 
other  sources.  The  day  has  not  yet  arrived  when  they  shall 
need  no  more  aid  from  their  American  friends.  Their  interest 
in  opium  reform  led  them  at  a  single  meeting  tq  give  $500, 
enough  to  afford  treatment  for  400  victims  of  the  drug.  For 
years  they  have  been  lifting  heavily  at  church-building  schemes. 
Every  third  preaching-place  in  our  two  western  districts  has 
Isought  its  plot  of  ground  and  stands  ready  with  half  the  price 
of  a  new  church  home.  They  challenge  us  to  meet  them  half- 
way with  another  $2,500. 

"  Can  we  imagine  that  we  are  making  our  contributions,  not 
in  the  midst  of  a  civilization  where  every  second  person  makes 
an  open  profession  of  some  form  of  Christianity,  but  where  only 
one  other  soul  in  each  600  has  ceased  to  be  a  serious  menace  to 
our  welfare  ?  If  so,  we  can  understand  how  to  honor  the 
marked  benevolence  of  the  Chinese  brethren  who  out  of  their 
limited  resources  are  contributing  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. " 


PROSPECTS    FOR    THIS    YEAR 

MANAGERS  of  the  Atlantic  stoitiii.ship 
companies  arc  by  no  means  always 
agreed  in  their  forecasts  of  the  quality  and  vol- 
ume of  a  season's  travel.  Last  year  mon; 
passengers  and  steamers  crossed  the  Atlantic 
than  ever  before,  hut  a  variety  of  opinions 
may  be  found  as  to  what  will  happen  this 
summer.  For  the  unparalleled  exodus  of  last 
year  good  reasons  are  found.  Early  in  the 
voar   flic   situation  in  tfH>  business  world  was 
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good;  no  disturbing  element  was  seen  on  the 
horizon.  The  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau 
furnished  a  strong  special  attraction  for  those 
who  had  been  uncertain  whether  to  pass  a 
vacation  in  Europe  or  at  home.  Instead  of 
the  Passion  Play,  the  coronation  of  King 
George  V.  in  June  offers  this  year  an  unusual 
attraction  for  European  travel,  altho  there  is  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  will  prove 
attractive  to  the  average  tourist.  The  coming 
extra  sesslon]of  Congress  is  cited  by  pessimist- 
ic observers  as  offering  an  uncertain  factor, 
in  the  volume  of  this  sumiher's  travel.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  advance  bookings  with 
practically  all  the  companies  are, 
for  the  season,  phenomenally  large. 
Mainly  on  this  account  a  number 
of  managers  take  optimistic  views. 
Speaking  of  the  changes  that  have 
recently  taken  place  in  foreign 
travel  Mr.  Emil  L.  Boas,  Resident 
Director  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Hamburg-American  Line,  said 
recently : 

"Ocean  travel  in  the  past  ten 
jears  has  been  undergoing  a  stead}' 
transformation.  In  previous  years 
the  season  was  well  defined.  Ev- 
erybody desired  to  leave  or  return 
at  about  the  same  time.  With  the 
advent  of  larger  ships  and  cruising 
steamers  all  the  comforts  that  the 
modern  hotels  ashore  can  afford 
have  been  provided.  Increase  in 
size  has  brought  steailiness  in  a  sea 
way,  greatly  adding  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  voyage. 

"At    the    present   time    a   large 


iiuniljer  of  touri.sts  on  four  of  our  cruising 
steamers  are  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
the  greater  part  of  them  coming  from  this 
country.  The  Bluecher  is  returning  from  a 
trip  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan:  the  Cleveland 
is  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  pas- 
sengers on  the  Moltke  are  inspecting  the  Pan- 


will  make  her  maiden  voyage  from  New  York 
on  June  28.  Her  sister  ship,  the  Titanic, 
will  be  launched  on  May  31,  and  be  in  com- 
mi.ssion  in  January,  1912. 

The  Olympic  has  a  registered  tonnage  of  45,- 
000.     Her  length  is  882  feet,  six  inches;    her 


ama  Canal,  and  tho.se   on   the  Hamburg  aro    breadth  94  feet;  her  height  from  top  of  funnel 
visiting  the  West  Indies.  to  keel,   175  feet.     It  is  estimated  that  in 

"In  the  past  a  trip  around  the  world  was   length  .she  would  overtop,  by  182  feet,  the 


looked  upon  as  an  important  personal  event, 
requiring  considerable  thought  and  time  in 
preparation.  The  success  of  the  last  cruise 
around  the  world  of  the  Cleveland  demon- 
strated the  advisability  of  adding  another 
to  our  present  list  of  si.xty-eight  services, 
that  of  a  'belt  line'  around  the  world.  Since 
the  announcement  of  this  .service,  the  book- 
ings have  confirmed  our 
judgment.  We  have  de- 
cided to  make  this  service 
an  annual  event. 

"In  the  tran.satlantic 
trade,  the  indications  are 
that  there  will  be  a 
steady  migration  well  into 
the  sumijier.  To  show 
how  the  spirit  of  travel 
has  taken  hold  of  the 
pubhc,  let  me  say  we  have 
several  bookings  of  pas- 
sengers, now  returning 
from  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, for  the  North  Cape 
(Jruise  aboard  our  three 
cruising  steamers.  In 
order  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  cruising  steam- 
ers, we  are  now  placing 
in  service  the  16,000-ton 
steamer,  Victoria  Louise. 
to  carry  only  first-cabin 
passengers.  " 


Metropolitan  Tower  in  New  York,  the  highest 
office  building  in  the  workl.  The  Olympic's 
passenger  capacity  is  2,500;  her  crew  860. 
Another  new  steamer  this  season  will  be  the 
Cunarder,  Franconia,  attached  to  the  Boston 
service,  and  the  largest  boat  that  ever  entered 
Boston  Harbor.    During  the  winter  she  will  be 


GOOD-BY        CROWD    ON    .SAILI.VG    D.W    IX    XEW    YORK. 


According  to  actual 
figxires  a  total  of  one 
and  a  quarter  million  people  crossed  the 
Atlantic  last  year.  This  year,  it  is  said,  the 
bookings  on  all  lines,  up  to  the  last  week  in 
March,  indicated  that  even  this  record  figure 
would  be  broken.  The  Coronation  will  start 
the  tide  earlier  than  usual;   this  mav  account 


crowd  is  .standing  on  ttie  end  of  the  pier  while  the  ship 
moves  out  into  the  river  and  heads  for  Sandy  Hook. 


attached  to  the  fleet  cruising  Ijctween  New 
York  and  Mediterranean  ports.  The  new 
liochambeau,  of  the  French  Line,  will  make 
her  initial  trip  from  Havre  to  New  Y'ork  in 
September  of  this  year.  The  Cameronia,  of 
the  Anchor  Line,  will  sail  from  Glasgow  for 


for  the  increase  in  advance  bookings  at  this  the  first  time  on  August  12. 
time  in  the  season.  Most  of  the  lines  are  Other  steamers  on  other  lines  are  in  process 
building  new  boats.  One  of  the  managers  of  construction.  Some  of  these  will  not  be 
recently  remarked  that  every  twenty  years  in  commission  until  the  summer  of  next  year, 
an  entire  transatlantic  fleet  is  renewed.  The  The  Hamburg  Line  has  recently  laid  down 
largest  ship  to  make  her  d^but  this  summer  the  keel  of  its  new  ship,  the  Europa,  which 
will  be  the  Olympic,  of  the  ^ATiite  Star  Line,  will  be  "the  largest  ship  in  the  world."  The 
This  leviathan,  the  largest  steamship  ever  entire  double  bottom  has  been  completed, 
constructed,  was  launched  last  October,  and   The  superstructure  is  now  under  way.     The 

company  has  just  added  to  its  fleet 
of  cruising  steamers  the  Victoria 
Louise  of  16,000  tons,  which  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  special 
cruises. 

Meanwhile,  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany are  building  their  huge  new 
ship,  the  Aquitania,  which  will 
have  seven  living-decks  as  against 
the  six  decks  of  the  LusUania  and 
Mauretania. 

This  activity  in  building  steam- 
ers looks  like  an  indication  of 
prosperous  increase.  One  manager, 
however,  does  not  see  it  in  quite 
that  way.  "The  building  of  more 
and  larger  steamships,"  he  declared, 
"is  not  necessarily  due  to  a  de- 
mand formore  accommodations,  but 
is  rather  a  result  of  competition 
among    the    companies.      Because 

KiH.-,T-cLAS8  TABLE   or  AN    ATLANTIC        """^   ^uilds    larger    boats.    aU    are 
LINER.  forced  to   put  out    ncv,-  ones,  or  be 
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left  behind.  Last  year,  altho  it  was  a  banner 
year,  several  lines  failed  to  pay  dividends. 
But  we  are  building  more  than  ever."  The 
actual  cost  represented  by  this  service,  in- 
cluding shore  equipments,  is  estimated  at 
from  $800,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000,  figures 
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THE  CORONATION 

The  festivities  attending  the  Coronation  of 
King  George  V.  will  practically  extend  over 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July.  During 
the  latter  month,  the  King  and  Queen  will 
which,  of  course,  keep  growing.  At  the  offices  go  to  Dublin,  to  be  present  at  various  festivals 
of  Oelrichs  &  Co.,  the  General  Agents  of  the  there,  and  afterward  to  Wales,  for  th-e  in- 
North  German  Lloyd  Company, 
the  following 
made: 


statement    was 


"The  advance  bookings  this 
year  are  in  excess  of  anything 
known  in  steamship  history. 
Last  year  was  the  greatest 
steamship  year  in  point  of  num- 
bers, but  if  the  present  book- 
ings continue,  1911  will  be 
the  banner  year.  There  is  noth- 
ing, however,  to  indicate  that 
the  Coronation  will  prove  a 
special  attraction  for  Americans. 
During  the  month  of  these 
festivities,  we  find  that  passen- 
gers are  booking  for  Paris  and 
Bremen  in  as  great  numbers  as 
for  London.  The  expositions  in 
Rome  and  Turin  will  undoubt- 
edly take  many  to  Italy.  Travel 
eastward  and  westward  bids  fair 
larger  in  1911  than  in  1910. 

"For  the    first  two  months  of  the  year 
600  more  first-cabin  passengers  have  arrived 


THE    RUDDER    OF    THE    OLYMPIC,    THE    .NEW      Willi  I.    ,s  1  Alt    BOAT,    NOW    I.N 
»    COURSE   OF  CONSTRUCTION    IN    BELFAST,   IRELAND. 


both 
to    be 


.\N    ATLANTIC    LINER    IN    DRY    DOCK. 

in  New  York  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  In  the  second-cabin  west- 
ward an  increase  of  more  than  2,600  persons 


vestiture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
London  Daily  Mail  describes  what  is  to  take 
place  in  London,: 

"  More  than  thirty  miles  of  London  streets 
are  to  be  traversed  by  the  King  and  Queen  in 
the  festivities  of  May  and  June,  and  at  the 
lowest  estimate  there  will  be  ample  room  upon 
the  pavements  alone  for  5,000,000  spectators. 
Leading  up  to  the  climax  of  the  Coronation 
on  June  22  is  an  array  of  royal  ceremonies. 
On  May  12  the  King  and  Queen  drive  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  for  the  opening  of  the  Festi- 
val of  Empire.  A  few  days  later  comes  the 
visit  of  the  Kaiser  and  Kaiserin  for  the  un- 
veiling, by  the  King  and  Queen,  of  the  Vic- 
toria Memorial  in  the  Mai!,  on  Alay  17.  The 
assembling  of  the  Imperial  Conference  takes 
place  on  May  22,  and  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  it  will  hold  the  stage  until  the 
Coronation  Week. 

"The  principal  ceremonies  and  functions 
annoimced  for  the  month  are:  Jime  20, 
State  Banquet  at  Buckingham  Palace;  June 
21,  Dinner  given  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
at  St.  James's  Palace;  June  22,  Coronation 
Day;  June  23,  Royal  Progress  through  Lon- 
don; June  24,  Naval  Review  at  Spithead; 
June  26,  Return  of  the  King  and  Queen  to 
London,  Gala  Performance  at  the  Opera; 
June  27,  Garden  Party  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  Gala  Performance  at  His  Majesty's 
Theater;     June    28,    Departure    of    Royal 
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July,  when  the  King  and  Queen  are  at  Wind- 
sor, royal  reviews  will  be  held,  and  then  follow 
\'isits  to  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Wales." 

In  regard  to  hotel  accommodations  and  the 
arrangements  for  seeing  the  processions  the 
same  paper  says : 

"There  is  no  large  hotel  in  London  which 
has  not  received  scores  of  re- 
quests for  rooms  [for  the  Coro- 
nation period,  and  these  come 
from  people  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Visitors  from  distant 
places  are  already  (in  early 
March)  on  their  way  to  London, 
intending  tx)  make  holiday  here 
during  a  season  the  brilliance  of 
which  will  be  ever  memorable. 
At  least  100,000  representatives 
of  the  overseas  dominions  are 
expected  to  be  in  London  during 
June.  In  the  matter  of  vantage- 
points  from  which  to  view  the 
royal  processions  on  June  22 
and  23,  the  sale  of  windows 
and  seats  has  been  proceeding 
for  some  considerable  time  past, 
and  the  prices  asked  and  agreed 
to  reach  record  figures. 

"  The  processional  route  upon 
Coronation  Day  is  so  comparatively  short 
that  the  prices  of  seats  will,  it  is  anticipated, 
reach  high  figures.  For  the  royal  progress  of 
the  following  day  the  route  is  so  long  that 
thousands   of    seats    and    manv   scores     of 


is  shown.     Eastward,  the  actual  number  of    Guests,  Visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  Royal 


passengers  leaving  during  the  first  two 
months  has  been  below  that  for  last  year,  and 
yet  the  bookings  are  ahead  of  last  year.  In 
the  second  cabins  eastward  there  is  an  increase 
of  1,335,  and  in  steerage,  an  increase  of  more 
than  20,000." 


DIAGRAM 


SHOWING     COMPARATIVE    SIZES    OF    WHITE 
PRESENT    TIME. 


STAR    SHIPS    FROM  1871   TO  THE 


Agricultural  Show  at  Norwich;  June  29, 
Royal  Progress  to  the  City,  Service  at  St. 
Paul's  and  Luncheon  at  the  Guildhall,  Return 
Procession  through  North  London;  June  30, 
King's  Coronation  Fete  to  100,000  children 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.    In  the  opening  days  of 


The  two  ships  now  in  course  of  construction,  the  Olympic  and  Titanic,  are  shown  at  the  right. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  several  names  for  ships  in  the  early  period,  for  example,  Baltic  and 
Adriatic,  reappear  as  names  of  larger  ships  in  the  later  period. 


IN    THE   STOKE-ROOM    OF   AN   ATLANTIC   LINER. 

windows  are  expected  to  be  available  at 
reasonable  prices.  Seats  for  7,000  guests  will 
be  provided  in  the  Abbey." 

A  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  ENGLAND  TO 
THE  CONTINENT 

^Vhat  is  known  as  the  Folkestone-Flushing 
route  promises  to  attract  many  tourists  in 
England  as  the  most  convenient  way  of 
reaching  the  Continent.  This  is  the  shortest 
route  between  England  and  Holland.  By 
the  use  of  Folkestone  instead  of  Queensboro, 
the  former  English  port  for  this  hne,  the  dis- 
tance from  London  to  several  continental 
points  has  been  shortened,  the  saving  to  The 
Hague  being  one  hour,  to  Berlin  and  Munich 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  to  Hamburg  over 
two  hours.  Three  new  steamers  of  3,000  tons 
each  were  recently  placed  on  the  line  for  the 
night  service.  The  decision  to  adopt  Folke- 
stone in  place  of  Queensboro  as  the  English 
port  for  the  line  follows  a  continuous  service 
from  Queensboro  to  Flushing  extending  over 
thirty-six  years.  The  recent  change  affects 
only  the  night  service,  Queensboro  being 
still  retained  for  the  day  service.  These 
new  steamers  are  said  to  be  the  largest  and 
fastest  that  ply  between  England  and  the 
Continent.  Their  speed  is  twenty-two  and  a 
{Continued  on  page  755) 
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1911  ATLAS  '^^  GIVEN  FREE 

To  the  readers  of  "The  Literary  Digest"  who  take  advantage 
of   the   SPECIAL    OFFER   now    made    in    connection    with 

Webster's  NEW 
International  Dictionary 

iZS^  But  a  New  Creation 

400,000  WORDS  AND  PHRASES 

New  Qazettcer  of  (he  World  New  Biographical  'Didionary 

3,000  PAGES— 6,000  ILLUSTRATIONS 

With  Atlas  of  the  World  it  embraces  the  Complete  Circle  of  human 

•  knowledge  for  easy  reference 

The  Publishers,  therefore,  now  offer  a  large  1911  Atlas  Free  to  readers 
of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advan/aee  of  the  opportunity  of  securing' 
this  NEWEST  and  Most  COMPLETE  REFERENCE  WORK  on  the 
following-  remarkably  easy  terms.  The  entire  work  infullleather(with  Atlas) 

Delivered  for  ^1.00 


In  Kich  Fall 
Red  L.eather 
Bindiner 


and  easy  payments   thereafter   of   only   a  few   cents    a    week. 

*The  Most  Remarkable  Single  Volume  Ever  Published** 

JOITRN AL  OF  KDUCATION.  BOSTON.  MASS.    This  is  the  most 

^^    remarkable  single  volume  ever  published.    It  makes  even  its  predecessor  look 
almost  insignificant.    It  is  vastly  more  complete  than  the  previous  volume. 

yiCHOLAS  MtTRRAY  BTTTL,ER.  President  Columbia  University, 

says:   "  Both  in   contents  and  arrangement  it  marks  new  advances  upon 
its  excellent  predecessor." 

J.  M.  TAYI.OR.     President  of  Vassar    College,    Poughlceepsie, 

says:  "The  new  book  is  certainly  all  that  one  could  hope  for." 

FRESTDENT  FATTNCE.  Brown  University,  says  :  "It  is  an  ency- 

clopedia   covering  the  entire  territory  of  the  World's  knowledge  and 
the  World's  action." 

CHANCELlvOR  DAY.  Syracuse  University,  say  s :  "  1 1  seems  to 

be  the  perfection  of  the  dictionary  art.  Nothing  is  lacking.  Every- 
thing is  readily  accessible  and  all  subjects  are  clearly  and  attrac- 
tively illustrated." 


NOW  irVl^ctWS  NEW  DICTIONARY 

nrnKI|Qr     The  First  orders  will  be  filled  from  the  First  impressions  of  the  new  plates- 
DLuHUuL    The    191 1    NEW  REFERENCE  ATLAS  will    be   included   Free  on   early  orders. 


THE  ATLAS 

is  the  1911  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World,"  containing  over  150  pages,  with 
128  pages  of  maps,  beautifully  printed  in 
colors,  witli  marginal  reference  indexes, 
besides  illustrated  description  of  PAN- 
AMA CANAL,  all  handsomely  hound 
in  red  cloth,  size  10Xxl3^. 


To  those  who  respond 
at  once  ^^^  ^"^  ^^"'^  ^  ^°^^  °^ 

"  Dictionary  Wrinkles," 
containing  an  amusing  "  Test  in  Pronunciation" 
(with  key)  entitled  "The  Americanization  of 
Carver,"  and  also  a  "Red  Facsimile  Booklet" 
of  interesting  questions  with  references  to 
the  answers. 

Mail  this  Coupon  at  once  to 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 

j         Sole    Publishers    of    Genuine   Web«ter   Die- 
I     tionaries  for  over  67  years. 


Home  Office  (Conpon) 

G.  &  C.  MLRRIAM  CO.,  Sprinsfield.  Ma«s. : 

Please  send  me,  free  of  all  obUgation  or  expense, 
a  copy  of  "Test  in  Pronunciation,"  and  also  Red 
Facsimile  Booklet,"  with  speci3l  terms  il  your 
"  Literary  Digest "  free  Atlas  offer  on  the  "Web- 
ster's NEW  International  Dictionar)'." 


Name 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  when  v,  rlting  to  advertisers. 
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he  butlers 

manner  takes  on 
an  added  defer- 
ence when  he  for- 
mally hands  you  a 
Roelofs^SMILE" 
Hat.  He's  trained 
to  know   niceties. 


Roelofs 

"  Smile  ^' 

Hats 

DERBIES  ^  SOFT  HATS 

are  hats  of  unusual  caste  in  mode, 
material  and  making.  Their  re- 
finement of  style  and  richness 
of  finish  single  them  and  you  out  in 
any  assemblage. 

Only  the  bloom-o' -the-fur  is  used  to 
make  them.  Hence,  their  i'vory- smooth 
nap,  to  which  the  dust  sticks  less  than 
to  ordinary  fur.  Hence,  also,  the 
satin-like  "feel  "  and  the  consummate 
style,  which  is  all  hand-nuork  all  through. 

The  Tiuenty  -  D 0 1 lar  Roelofs 
"SMILE"  Hat  is  the  highest-priced 
soft  hat  in  the  world.  More  than  200 
other  styles.  If  we  can  make  the  best 
hat,  isn't  it  logical  that  we  do  make 
the  best  hats  ? 

Think  to  ask  your  hatter  for 
Roelofs  "SMILE"  Hats  and 
A^V/ think  well  of  your  taste. 

HENRY  H.  ROELOFS  &  CO. 
5o/e  Makera  800  N.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia 

MEMO.— Write  to  tisfor  ''Smile  All  The 
While"  a  touch-and-go  waltz  song-  for  the 
■whole  family.    It's  free  I 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

ONE  complaint  we  would  register  against 
current  poems — they  are  so  short  that 
they  give  thought  no  chance  to  gather 
momentum,  so  light,  for  the  most  part,  that 
one  good  Boreal  puff  could  send  them  scat- 
tering like  a  flight  of  autumn  leaves. 

A  brave  poet,  who  wishes  to  groA\-  in 
strength,  should  frequently  choose  a  theme 
that  will  keep  his  imagination  on  the  stretch. 
"1  try,"  says  Thomas  A.  Edison,  "to  think 
of  the  biggest  thing  that  could  be  done,  and 
then  do  it" — a  good  rule  for  inventor, 
business  man,  or  poet.  Siu-ely  no  art  can 
hope  to  gain  great  things  that  is  continually 
broken  to  petty  purposes. 

One  thing  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of 
the  verse-makers.  A  poet  nowadays  is  like 
an  actor  who  plays  to  an  empty  house. 
There  is  no  particular  inspiration  in  vacant 
chairs. 

There  are  always  two  factors  in  an  artistic 
production — the  artist  and  the  audience,  and 
each  is  necessary  to  the  other.  It  is  silly, 
for  instance,  to  suppose  that  Spartacus  could 
have  conceived  his  immortal  speech  if  he  had 
been  before  a  crowd  of  servile  blockheads  who 
didn't  give  a  snap  for  freedom. 

And  so  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  poets 
do  not  write  better,  but  that  they  write  at  all. 
We  think  thej'  ■write  supremely  well  when  we 
consider  that  there  is  no  market  for  their 
wares,  and  that  they  are  practically  forced 
to  take  in  eath  other's  washing. 

A\'e  print  below  two  poems  from  "A  Son 
of  Cain,''  by  James  A.  Mackereth  (Longmans, 
Green  ct  Co.),  a  book  that  is  refreshingly 
original.  Some  of  the  author's  longer  poems 
have  a  deep  Atlantic  roll  that  is  reminiscent  of 
Wordsworth  and  in  all  his  thought  one  can 
feel  the  lift  of  a  tide.  Mr.  Mackereth's 
poetry  is  rather  somber  and  has  a  bleak,  grim, 
northern  spirit  that  might  be  traced  back  to 
the  Druids. 

"The  Lion"  would  make  good  copy  for 
our  "universal  peace"'  enthusiasts. 

The  L.ioii 

By  Jaaies  a.   Mackereth 

I  met  a  Lion  in  the  way: 

Heigho!  his  eyes  were  wild! 
A  bright  magnificent  beast  of  prey, 
A  dsmon's  child. 
He  scowled,  and  .scowled, 

With  bristling  mane, 
.\nd  growled,  and  growled 
Like  an  angry  pain. 
He  stood  aloof:   I  liked  him  well. 

Heigho!  his  ivories! 
His  lips  were  curled,  and  his  smile  was  fell; 
His  breath  steamed  hot  as  the  hate  of  hell. 
Hot  from  the  heart  of  hell. 
Ho,  ho!  the  Lion! 
Such  strength  was  his. 
He  lasht  his  flanks  with  tawny  tail. 
He  beat  the  air  as  with  a  flail. 

How  his  fangs  shone! 
A  ghoulish  hunger  twitched  his  lips, 
His  ears  were  angry  at  the  tips; 
He  crouched  upon  his  tapering  hips 

The  Lion! 
His  lithe  mass,  rhythmic  as  a  wave. 
Sank  rigid,  to  a  passion  wrought- 
He  seemed  some  splendid  sin,  a  brave 

Embodiment  of  treacherous  thought; 
In  threatening  guise  there,  grand  and  grim. 
It  was  pure  joy  to  look  at  him. 
I  .saw  the  fireballs  of  his  eyes. 
Death  in  his  glittering  flame-green  eyes, 


tluenches  Thirst— 
Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

It  makes  a  refreshing,  coolingbeverageandBtrength- 
eoing  Tonic— superior  to  lemonade. 


Ix  INE 

pure 
silk  hosiery,  soft  and  shim- 
mering— at  the  price  of  good 
cotton.  No"near-silk"about 
it,  either — it's  the  kind  of 
silk  you'd  expect  in  only  the 
costliest  silk  hosiery. 

Guaranteed — No 
Holes— 3  Months 

If  any  pair  in  the  four-pair, 
$2  box  shows  a  hole  within 
three  months,  we  will  give 

you  a  new  pair  free.  That  guar- 
anty—original with  Phoenix— tells 
the  story  of  perfect  manufacture. 
Phoenix  Guaranteed  Silk  Hose 
comes  in  eleven  correct  colors. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you, 
we'll  fill  your  order  direct  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 

Women's 

Box  of 

4  pairs  $3.00 

Covered  by  the  same  guaranty  of 
wear — four  pairs,  no  holes,  three 
months.     Nine    stylish   colors. 
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Phoenix  Knitting^ 
Works 
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'The  Phoenix  Muffler 
Meikers" 

BROADWAY,      MILWAUKEE 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Semi  15  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co..  New  York,  and  you. 
will  receive  a  sample  box  ot  the  celebrated  &,  indispensable' 

THE   NIAGARA   CLIPS 


All  the  Speed 
You  Dare 
Ride 


The  R.S.  Motorcycle  wiU  develop  all  the  speed 
your  nerve  wtU  let  you  ride,  and  it  will  maintaia 
that  clip  as  long;  as  the  "juice"  holds  out.  R.  S. 
construction  invites  It.  s.  confidence.  It  is  the 
only  American  motorcycle  with  an  emergency 
brake  besides  coaster  brake,  new  shock  absorbing 
device.  The  most  powerful,  economical,  silent 
and  simple  motor  ever  produced.  Let  our 
^^-^.  nearest  agent  demonstrate  the  1911 
^^|HB^  R.  S.  features.  The  nearest  approach 
A^VV3\  to  motorcycle  perfection  ever  recorded. 
(I  bQI^J  Write  for  catalog-.  Agents  wanted. 
^^M^Sff  READING  STANDARD  CO. 
^qWg^  401  Water  St.,  Readlna.  Pa. 
Maitri  Rtnewned  Rtadine  Standard  Bitfcla 
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In  int-iiaciiiK  thews  and  tliighs. 
I  Iiad  nor  lance,  nor  any  spear, 

But  a  palm  twig; 
No  doubt  had  I,  nor  any  fear: 
I  stppt  lh(?  KOPKeous  creature  near 
And  j)hicked  his  wig: 
Ha,  lia!    tlie  Lion, 
Surprized,  liis  thunderous  brows  unkiut; 

Tlie  snarl  died  on  his  dazzlitig  jaw; 
And,  furtively,  his  beard  he  bit. 

And  fidgeted  his  iiaw: 
He  smoothed  his  cross  and  cruuipN  d  iios(!. 

And  sliuflled,  shamed;    self-conscious  thoujihl: 
Yapped;    yawned,  and  feigned  to  dose; 
And,  yielding  to  the  spell  I  wrought, 
Ilis  shyness  rose. 
I  thrust  my  hand  amongst  his  mane, 

He  winced,  breathed  hard  with  sick  surmise; 
1  bound  his  will  as  with  a  chain; 

He  blinked  his  rheumy  eyes. 
Heighol  tlie  huge  and  ponderous  beast, 
He  did  not  hate  me  in  the  least; 
He  iiurred,  and  purred, 

And  pawed  the  groimd ; 
You  never  heard 
A  friendlier  sound. 
His  vaunting  gone. 
My  hand  he  licked  with  rusty  tongue. 
And  'tween  my  knees  his  muzzle  hung: 
Ha-ha-ha-hal    the  Lion — 
His  jowl  I  wrung! 
I  tumbled  the  great  tangled  brute; 
His  smelling  brightness  spurned;   my  foot 
I  planted  on  his  flabby  mouth: 
I'rone  lay  he  like  a  beast  in  drouth. 
I  left  him  fond  and  luunbled  there; 
He  whined — but  I  had  fur  to  fare. 

'J"he  morrow-morn  a  man  in  arms 

Fate  that  way  drew; 
His  life  was  sick  with  his  sour.s  harms, 

And  him  the  I.ion  slew. 

The  Highest  Service 

Bv  James  A.  Mackereth 

To  share  the  fate  of  Christ  and  Socrates; 
To  weep  with  Dante,  and  with  Bruno  die; 
To  meet  no  mercy  under  heaven;   to  lie 
In  night's  ungentle  bosom  without  ease; 
To  be  the  prey  of  mighty  miseries, 
And,  mocked  of  men,  to  lift  a  lonely  cry 
That  mingles  with  the  weary  winds  tliat  sigh. 
And  with  the  moanings  of  the  midnight  .seas— 

This  is  to  serve  the  Highest! — 'Tis  to  bring 
Hope  to  the  desert;  to  face  friendsliip's  frown; 
'Tis  to  be  hated;   'tis  with  tears  to  drown 
Felicity;    it  is  with. faith  to  cling 
To  the  .soul's  dream,  to  clasp  that  cruel  thing — 
The  cross  of  Conscience — yea  the  martyr's  Crown. 

Spring  is  with  us  again  and  the  pmictual 
poets  ar(>  already  busy  giving  her  the  proper 
•setting,  ilete  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  early 
songs  from  Harper's. 

A.  Nonj;   in   April 

Bv  Charles  Hanson  Townr 

Sun! — and  the  rush  of  the  rain 
Swift  through  the  lilac  lane; 

The  joy  o'  the  world  and  the  grief  o'  tlie  world 
Beat  at  my  window-pane. 

Love! — and  the  ancient  fears; 
Hope! — and  a  hundred  fears. 

The  light  o'  the  world  and  the  dark  o'  the  world, 
They  follow  us  down  the  years. 

"Autre  Fois"  (from  The  Atlantic  Monthly) 
suggests  that  oiu-  pleasure  is  chiefly  a  re- 
niemlx'ring. 

••  Autre  Fois  " 

Bv  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson  Bianchi 

'Tis  not  this  April  day  one  sees. 

Beguiled  the  way  of  orchard  t  rees 

'Neath  snows  of  bloom  and  starting  green — 


FROM    lA  SPEED    KODAK    NEGATIVE. 


Get  Action 

Speed  pictures  —  pictures  of  the  ninety 
mile  auto,  the  running  horse,  birds  on  the 
wing,  the  limited  express,  snap-shots  on 
cloudy  days  and  even  indoors — all  these  are 
in  the  every  day  work  of  the  new  Speed 
Kodak — the  camera  that  meets  the  most 
exacting  conditions,  yet  retains  the  Kodak 
convenience. 

No.  1^  Speed  Kodak 

j  For  2>^  X  4^  Pictures. 


Fitted  with  Graflex  Focal  Plane 
Shutter  for  exposures  from  i-iooo  of 
a  second  to  slow  "  instantaneous" 
and  for  time  exposures.  Zeiss- 
Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  y.  6.3. 
Loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  Film 
Cartridges  and  can  be  carried  in  an 
ordinary  top-coat  pocket.  A  super- 
ior can;era  in  every  detail  of  plan, 
construction  and  finish. 

Price,  $60.00. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


Catalogue'  />  ee  at  the 
dtatfti  or  by  mail. 
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UNION    SUITS 

SHIRTS    AND    DRAWERS 

ALL   STYLES    FOR   MEN   AND   BOYS 


EMBODIES  perfected  features  of 
fit,  ventilation  and  coolness,  plus 
the  unequaled  lightness  of  the  "  Poros- 
knit"  fabric.  "Porosknit"  Union  Suits 
eliminate  double  thickness  at  the  waist, 
and  do  away  with  the  downwcird 
"pull"  of  separate  drawers.  They 
please  the  hard  to  please.  Wear 
"Porosknit"  and  your  underwear 
troubles  are  ended.  Two  mil- 
lion do  and  never  change  to 
another  kind.    Why  not  you? 


TRADE  MARK 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


If  you  want  the  genuine,  look  for  the  label 

For  Boys 

25c 


For  Men 

50c 


Men's  Union  Suits 

$L00 


All  Styles 

Shirts  and  Drawers 

per  garment 

Boys'  Union  Suit* 

50c 


Any 
style 


On  sale  in  nearly  every  store  you  pass. 
Write  us  for  booklet  showing  all  styles. 

CHALMERS  KNITTING  CO. 

4  Washington  Street.  Amsterdam,   N. 
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TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


Ic  not  satisfactory,  nturn  it  and  ni> 
questions  asked.  Dans  Improved  Tip 
Top  Dnplicator  is  the  result  of  25  years' 
exp'-iience.  and  is  iisrd  and  endorsed 
by  thousands  of  business  houses  and 
individuals.  100  copies  from  pen- 
written  and  50  copies  from  type- 
written original.  Clear,  clean, 
perfect.  Coinpleto  Duplicator. 
Cap  sze  (prints  8  3-4  x  13  inV 
price  $7.50  lejs  discount  33  1-3  per  cent,  net  $5.  FEMX  P.  DAI'S 
DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Daus  Eldp-.,  IH   John  Street,  New  York. 
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"TRICKS 

and  Knacks  of  Fishing" 

PS  144  Page  Book  Free 

"^     Cloth  tionnd.  40  chapters.     Your 
local  fishing  tacklo  dealer  will  give 
youacov.T  frncwitlieacli  "Bristol"  Hod  pur- 
chased oi  him  duiin?  1911 
It  is  a  g:v<-at  Iwi  k  given  free  with 
the  flni'st  n  ,d.    L  .ok  for  the  name 
Bristol"  on  the  reel  seat, 
always  on  the  gt-nuine 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Give   your  dealer's   name. 
so  that  we  can  supply  him 
with   books    free,    for   you. 
THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 
42  Borton  Street  -  Bristol.  Conn. 


TRICKS  and 

KNACK5  of 
FI3HING 


Find  it 

Quickly— 

that  let 
ter,  invoice 
catalogu 
estimate    or 
brief.  You  can 
put    your    hands 
instantly  upon  any 
business  document, 
at  a  great  saving  of  valu- 
able office  time,  when  you  use 

Safe-guard 

Filing  Equipment 

made  in  WOOD  or  STEEL,  and  designed  to 
answer  the  business  need  of  finding  pa- 
pers instantly  as  well  as  filing  them  safely 
away.    Dictate  a  letter  today  for  our  free 
book,  "^/vT  Catalogue-Cabinet  Service" 
finely  illustrated,  which  gives  valuable 
suggestions  for  preparing  and  for 
filing  catalogues.  Doitnoti;. 


Dept.  V-810 
Cincinnati, 


oil,  not  alone  this  spring  I  weeu! 

Nor  this  spring's  bird  the  Lover  hears— 

But  all  the  birds  of  other  years. 

Uiinly  the  senses  apprehend 
The  amber  sunset's  fragrant  blend 
Of  buried  loves  and  dear  unrest — 
That  linger  in  the  blossomed  West, 
As  ecstasies  of  Mays  long  flown 
Tojyric  heavens  of  their  own. 

Yet,  heart  of  Nature's  mystery! 
Within  each  budding  prophecy, 
Eacli  songful  miracle  of  dawn — 
Faint  Springs  forever  passed  and  gone 
Look  back  at  us  with  April  eyes 
From  memory's  lost  paradise. 

Another  spring  song  (from  Harper's),  not 
qtiite  at  Richard  Le  Gallienne's  best,  but  still 
very  acceptable. 

The  Spring  Maid 

By  Richahd  Le  Galliennb 

April,  half-clad  in  flowers  and  showers. 
Walks,  like  a  blossom,  o'er  the  land; 

She  smiles  at  May,  and,  laughing,  takes 
The  rain  and.  sunshine  hand-in-hand. 

So  gay  the  dancing  of  her  feet. 
So  like  a  garden  her  soft  breath. 

So  sweet  the  smile  upon  her  face. 
She  charms  the  very  heart  of  death 

The  young  moon  in  a  trance  she  holds 
Captive  in  clouds  of  orchard  bloom. 

She  snaps  her  fingers  at  the  grave. 
And  laughs  into  the  face  of  doom. 

Yet  in  her  gladness  lurks  a  fear, 

In  all  her  mirth  there  breathes  a  sigh. 

So  soon  her  pretty  flowers  are  gone — 
And  ahl  she  is  too  young  to  diet 

.\  critic  has  to  have  his  nets  out  in  every 
direction  or  Edwin  Markham's  occasional 
.-^tray  bit  of  verse  is  sure  to  slip  through. 
The  Nautilus  gives  us  the  following  "uplift" 
lines. 

Earth   Is   Enough 

By  Edwin  M.\rkham 

We  men  of  Earth  have  here  the  stuff 
Of  Paradise — we  have  enoughl 
We  need  no  other  thing  to  build 
The  stairs  into  the  Unfulfilled — 
No  other  ivory  for  the  doors — 
No  other  marble  for  the  floors — 
No  other  cedar  for  the  beam 
And  dome  of  man's  immortal  dream. 

Here  on  the  paths  of  every-day — 
Here  on  the  common  human  way 
Is  all  the  stuff  the  gods  would  take 
To  build  a  Heaven,  to  mold  and  make 
New  Edens.     Ours  the  stuff  sublime 
To  build  Eternity  in  time! 

John  G.  Neihardt  catches  the  precipitous 
speed  of  contemporary  life  into  a  short, 
vigorous  IjTic.  We  take  these  stanzas  from 
the  current  Munsey's. 

The  Lyric 

By  John  G.  NEiHAKoa' 

Give  the  good  gaunt  horse  the  rein, 
Set  his  nervous  thews  astrain, 
Let  him  feel  the  winner's  pain, 

Master  hand  and  heel! 
Fling  him,  hurl  him  at  the  wire, 

Tho  he  sob  and  bleed; 
Play  upon  him  as  a  lyre — 
Speed  is  music  set  on  fire — 

Oh,  the  mighty  steed! 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
50c  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles. 
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Hurl  the  lyric  swift  and  true 

Like  a  shaft  of  doom! 
Like  the  lightning's  blade  of  blue. 
Letting  all  the  heavens  through, 

And  shuddering  back  to  gloom! 
Like  the  sudden  river-thaw, 

Like  a  sabered  throng, 
(iive  it  fury  clothed  in  awe — 
Speed  i.s  half  the  lyric  law — 

Oh,  the  mighty  song! 

An  intensely  concentrated  style  is  one  of 
the  first  characteristics  of  a  literary  genius. 
We  remember  once  when  we  were  reading  a 
critique  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  we  were 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  vivid,  ex- 
quisite excerpts  from  Stevenson  and  the  dull 
diffuse  prose  commentary  of  the  critic  in 
which  the  quotations  wore  imbedded. 

"Thou"  is  the  simple  title  of  three  highly 
concentrated  stanzas  from  "  JEgean  Echoes, 
and  Other  Verses"  (The  Poet  Lore  Com- 
pany, Boston) ,  a  book  of  refined  and  thought- 
ful poems  by  Helen  Coale  Crew. 

"  Thou  " 
By  Helen  Coale  Crew 

Lord  God  would  write  an  epic,  and  the  world. 
New-molded  from  the  void,  rolled  into  space, 
And  with   heaven's  glittering  myriads  took  its 
place, 

Sapphired  with  oceans  and  with  sands  empearled. 

Lord  God  would  write  an  elegy.     Swift  grew 
Great  Babylon  and  Memphis,  Athens,  Rome  ; 
Only  to  perish  under  dust  and  loam 

Of  centuries,  'neath  heaven's  relentless  blue. 

Then  the  f  ord  God,  not  wholly  satisfied, 

Where  the  dawn  glowed  and  trembled,  dipt  his 

pen 
And  wrote  a  lyric.     Ah  !  and  then — and  then 

Thou — grave  and  tender,  smiling,  starry-eyed  I 

Two  stanzas  from  "The  Unburied"  show 
the  vivid  style  of  "Herbs  and  Apples" 
(John  Lane  Company),  Helen  Hay  Whitney's 
latest  volume. 

The  XJnburied 

By  Helen  Hay  Whitney 

"In  the  wood  the  dead  trees  stand, 
Dead  and  living,  hand  to  hand. 
Being  Winter,  who  can  tell 
Which  is  sick,  and  which  is  well? 
Standing  upright,  day  by  day 
Sullenly  their  hearts  decay 
Till  a  wise  wind  lays  them  low. 
Prostrate,  empty,  then  we  know. 

"So  through  forests  of  the  street,    ' 
Men  stand  dead  upon  their  feet. 
Corpses  without  epitaph; 
God  withholds  his  wind  of  wrath. 
So  we  greet  them,  and  they  smile, 
Dead  and  doomed  a  weary  while, 
Only  sometimes  through  their  eyes 
We  can  see  the  worm  that  plies." 

The  somber  web  of  sorrow  is  shot  through 
with  the  beautiful — tliis  is  the  text  of  these 
stanzas  from  Harper's  Weekly. 

Joy  and  Sorrow 

By  Ada  Foster  Mcrr.\y 

Across  our  pathway  Joyance  flits. 

With  laughing  lip  and  rainbowed  head; 

But  Sorrow  sits  by  us  and  knits 

Her  slow,  dark,  never-ending  thread. 

We  shrink  so  from  the  thing  she  makes, 
And  from  her  face,  averse  and  null. 

But  in  some  rift  of  sun  she  shakes 
Her  web,  and  it  is  beautiful. 


A  car  of  French  design 
of  the  very  latest  fasliion 


HUPP 

ELECTRIC 


The  things  you  admire  most  in  this  car  also 
have  a  most  practical  purpose 


The  slopitig  hood,  the  cnr7>ed  roof, 
the  loiu-hun^  body  —  all  of  these 
features  which  you  so  greatly  ad- 
mire in  the  Hupp-Yeats  are  much 
more  than  mere  happy  accidents  of 
design. 

The  rare  beauty  of  the  Hupp-Yeats 
serves  a  serious  and  practical  pur- 
pose by  contributing  factors  of 
safety  and  economy  which  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  tlie  car. 

The  slopii\^  hood,  the  curved  rdof, 
the  low-hung  body — these  three 
charming  characteristics  were  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  wind  resist- 
ance  encountered  by  cars  of  the 
old  style. 


were  desi^^ned  to  eliminate,  and  do 
eliminate  75'T  of  the  danger  of 
skidd  in;^. 

The  same  engineering  principle  prevents 
the  likelihood  of  overturning  (always 
possible  when  the  body  is  high  above 
the  ground ',  and  the  I  lupp- Yeats  is  less 
liable  to  this  danger  than  any  other 
electric  car  in  the  world. 

The  beauty  of  the  Hupp-Yeats  alone  is 
sufficiently  striking  to  induce  you  to  give 
it  preference  over  any  other  car. 

But  you  are  not  asked  to  rest  content 
with  this  superiority. 

It  assures  you,  in  addition,  50%  less  wind 
resistance;  75%  less  danger  of  skid- 
ding; no  danger  of  overturning;  400 
pounds  less  weight  than  the  average 
electric,  by  reducing  the  number  of  con- 
stituent parts;  75  to  90  miles  on  one 
charge  of  the  batteries;  and  a  speed 
capacity  of  17  to  20  miles  per  hour. 

After  reciting  these  advantages — vital 
to  safety,  comfort  and  economy  of 
operation,  which  no  other  electric  af- 
fords— is  it  necessary  to  nrge  you  to 
write  for  the  literature  or  have  a  dem- 
and the"  perfect  balance  of  weight  onstration  of  the  Hupp-Yeats  } 
The  Hupp-Yeata  is  guaranteed  for  life.     Design  covered  by  letters  patent 

R.  C.  H.  SALES  COMPANY  Dept.  R  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Branche*  in  the  following  citie*  : 
DETROIT     Woodward  and  Warren   Avenues  CHICAGO— 1509  Michigan  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY— 34th  Street  and  Broadway  MINNEAPOUS  -  1334  Nicollet  Avenue 


If  you  have  ever  operated  an  electric 
car,  you  will  realize  at  once  how 
much  this  feature  contributes  to 
conservation  of  power  and  economy 
of  current. 

But  even  this  advantage  is  of  second- 
ary importance  to  the  fact  that  the 
low-hung  body  of  the  Hupp-Yeats 


Lubricate — Burn  cleanly 
Leave  no  carbon  deposit 
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Write /or  Booklet 

"The  Common  Seuseof  Automobile  Lubrication" 
INDIAN  REFINING  COMPANY 
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First  National  Dank  Building:,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  Agents 
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Whitman  Saddles 


known  nml  being  riddenon  for  aU 
pos-ible  purposes  by  riders  (Indies  and 
Rentlempn^  of  the  most  discriminstinK 
class.  They  are  s  comfort  to  the 
horse,  and  eive  the  rider  a  nicts 
secure  sent,  making  him  feel  as  If  he 
snd  his  horse  were  one.  No  saddle  a  *'Wbit- 
ir.in"  unless  m.sde  liy  08  Ever*  thing  from  "  Saddle 
to  Spur  "     Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
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Routs  Out  the  Cause  oj  Tooth  Decay 


Perfected  for  the  purpose,  a  very  little 
Pebeco  overcomes  acidity  of  the  mouth — ■ 
the  cause  of  95%  of  tooth  decay. 

Pebeco  has  a  definite  scientific  action, 
neutralizing  the  acids  that  form  in  the 
mouth,  and  keeping  it  free  from  harm- 
ful   germs    and   bacterial    growth — 
wholesome  and  healthy. 

It  hardenssoft,tendergums,and  being  an  effec- 
tive deodorant,  it  maintains  a  sweet,  inoffensive  breath. 


PCS ceo 

TOOTH  PASTE 


Preserves  and  Cleanses  the  Teeth 

Whitens  and  polishes,  dissolves  tartar  deposits  and  re- 
moves long  standing  discolorations  without  injuring  the 
surface  of  the  enamel. 

Pebeco  is  not  highly  scented,  but  it  has  a  freshness  of 
flavor  that  imparts  to  the  whole  oral  cavity  unmistakable 
cleanliness  and  vigor. 

Write  for  Ten  Day  Trial  Tube  and  Acid  Test  Papers 

With  these  means  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  whether  or  not  you  have 
"  acid  mouth  "  and  that  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  overcomes  it.  Acid  will  turn  the  blue 
test  paper  pink.     After  using  Pebeco  you  get  no  acid  test. 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  originated  in  the  hygienic  laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co., Hamburg , 
Germany.  Its  worth  was  soon  evident  to  dentists,  and  good  dentists  everywhere  urge  its  use. 

It  is  sold  all  over  the  world.  Large  Tubes,  50c.  You  will  find  Pebeco  cheap  because  you 
need  use  so  little — only  J  of  a  brushful. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  107  William  Street,  New  York         Pro-fucers  of  Lehn  &  Fink's  Riveris  Talcum 


Why  Take  a  Chance  With  Your 

Eggs  or  Chicks? 

Don't  blame  your  poor  hatches  to  the  parent  stock,  or 
ttie  eggs,  because  lack  of  moisture,  irregular  heat,  and 
cheap  incubators  are  responsible  for  the  death  of 
millions  of  chicks  in  the  shell  every  year. 

The  International  sell- 
Humidifying  Incubator 

is  absolutely  automatic  in  every  function,  unvariable  tempera- 
ture, positive  moisture  from  the  moment  of  starting  the  hatch 
until  necessary  to  properly  dry  the  newly  hatched  unit  of  future 
profit,  so  thorou|;hly  safe-g^uarding  its  entrance  into  ponltrydom 
as  to  guarantee  its  livabihty. 

Your  brooder  losses  are  not  always  the  lault  of  the  chicks. 
Ultimate    success    depends  on  the   proper  mothering  of  chicks. 

The  International  Sanitary  Hover 

is  the  only  one  positively  supplying  the  highest  temperature  at  the  outer  edge. 
Therefore,  no  loss  by  crowding  to  the  center,  and  every  chick  has  a  chance  under 
this  hover.  Entire  metal  construction.  Portable  and  adjustable  to  all  conditions. 
Eliminates  expensive  brooder  house  equipment. 

Our  best  efforts  are  centered  in  the  production  of  Day-Old  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs  from  matured  stock.  No  pullet  eggs  are  used  except  for 
table  purposes.  All  orders  for  Incubators,  Hovers,  Day-Old  Chicks 
or  Hatching  Eggs  will  positively  be  tilled  within  24  hours  after 
receipt. 

•Send  to-day  for  191 1  catalogue  on  incubators  and  hovers,  also  our  stock 
catalogue  on  Rancocas  Strain  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  SALES  CO. 

Home  Office,  Box  315,  Brown's  Mills,  N.  J. 
Branch.  No.  21  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

HOW   "UNCLE'S  TOM'S  CABIN"   SUR- 
PRIZED MRS.  STOWE 

L_T  ARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE  had  no 
idea  of  antagonizing  the  South  when 
she  wrote  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  it  now  ap- 
pears. She  thought  it  would  be  more  likely 
to  enrage  the  abolitionists,  by  presenting 
slavery  in  too  mild  a  way.  So  we  are  told  bj" 
her  son  and  grandson,  Charles  E.  and  LjTiian 
Beecher  Stowe,  in  McClure's  Magazine.  In- 
deed she  wished  to  be  more  than  fair  to  the 
Souuh,  "she  intended  to  be  gracious."  She 
made  two  of  Uncle  Tom's  three  masters  men 
of  good  character,  amiable,  kind,  and  gen- 
erous; and  one  friend  Aivrote  most  confidently 
to  her  that — "your  book  is  going  to  be  the 
great  pacificator;  it  will  unite  the  entire 
North  and  South."  But  Mrs.  Stowe  did  not 
expect  that  the  abohtionists  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  "simple  story  of  slave-life  she  had 
told."  And  it  was  from  them  that  she  ex- 
pected the  chief  complaint. 

Great  was  her  surprize,  then,  when  from 
the  whole  South  arose  a  storm  of  abuse, 
while  the  Abolitionists  received  her  with  open 
arni.s. 

Mr.  Garrison  himself  WTote: 

" Since  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  has  been  pub- 
li.-<hed,  all  the  defenders  of  slavery  have  let 
me  alone  and  are  spending  their  strength  in 
abusing  you." 

For  a  time  after  its  publication  there  arose 
a  general  "unbroken  chorus  of  approbation," 
and  it  was  not  till  the  sale  had  run  to  over  a 
hundred  thousand  copies  that  reaction  began. 
This  reaction,  the  author  wrote,  was  led  off 
by  the  London  Times. 

"  Instantly,  as  by  a  preconcerted  signal, 
all  papers  of  a  certain  class  began  to  abuse; 
and  some  who  had  at  first  issued  articles  en- 
tirely commendatory  now  issued  others 
equally  depreciatory.  Religious  papers, 
notably  the  New  York  Observer,  came  out  and 
denounced  the  book  as  anti-Christian,  anti- 
evangehcal,  resorting  even  to  personal  slander 
of  the  author  as  a  means  of  diverting  attention 
from  the  work. 

"  My  book  ...  is  as  much  imder  an  inter- 
dict in  some  parts  of  the  South  as  the  Bible  in 
Italy.  It  is  not  allowed  in  the  bookstores,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  hear  of  it  and 
me  only  through  grossly  caricatured  repre- 
sentations in  the  papers,  with  garbled  ex- 
tracts from  the  book. 

"A  cousin  residing  in  Georgia  this  winter 
says  that  the  prejudice  against  me  is  so 
strong  that  she  dares  not  have  my  name  ap- 
pear on  the  outside  of  her  letters,  and  that 
very  amiable  and  excellent  people  have  asked 
her  if  such  as  I  could  be  received  into  repu- 
table society  at  the  North. 

"The  storm  of  feeling  that  the  book  raises 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  is  all  good, 
tho  truly  'tis  painful  for  us  Americans  to 
bear." 

Not  many  months  after  the  book  was 
published.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Stowe  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  friends  of 
the  cause  of  Emancipation  in  England  to 
visit  that  country  as  their  guest.     Yet.  ar- 
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riving  at  I^iverpool,  Mrs.  Stowe  was  aston- 
ished to  find  a  crowd  waiting  at  the  pier — 
so  little  had  it  ever  dawned  upon  her  that  she 
was  a  person  of  importance. 

She  left  Liverpool  "with  a  heart  a  little 
tremulous  and  excited  by  the  vibration  of  an 
atmosphere  of  universal  sympathy  and 
kindness."  At  Locherl)ie  it  was  "with  a 
strange  kind  of  thrill"  that  she  heard  her 
name  inquired  for  in  the  Scottish  accent. 
Men,  women,  and  children  tendered  to  lier 
the  heai-ty  greeting,  "Ye're  welcome  t;) 
Scotland."  Returning  to  London,  she  was 
most  pleased  by  the  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  working  people.    Still : 

The  most  notable  event,  iu  which  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  the  central  figure,  during  this  her 
first  visit  to  England  was  the  reception  given 
her  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  at 
Stafford  House,  on  the  occasion  when  Lord 
Shaftesbury  presented  to  her,  in  behalf  of  the 
ladies  of  England,  an  address  of  welcome  and 
appreciation.  When  the  reports  of  this 
Stafford  House  meeting  reached  America. 
Calhoun  remarked  that  its  chief  significance 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  would  make  Abolition- 
ism fashionable. 
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IS  tlie  business  stationery  /oi 
those  wKo  must  ^ive  expiession 
to  the  Inkiest  business  ideals.^ 
In  deduction- this  papei  combines 
the  rehabihty  of  tlie  a^es  with 
the  process  of  the  ade.  ^  ^ 

e  Sframmore  Uurchment 
£/est  ^ook 

will  interest  me  Business  Man 
wliose  creed  is  simply  "Best! 
Ask  your  liinter  ibr  it  or  write  us. 


E/ZieStrathmore  Qualitp5^ills 

Adittiiiea^ue  Paper  Company 

Mittinea^ue. Mass.,  USA. 


THE  REAL   "  DORA  "  OF  DICKENS'   LIFE 

SIR  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  in  Tlic 
Britvih  Weekly,  publishes  a  chapter  of 
literary  and  biographical  interest  of  the  first 
order — disclosing  intimate;  details  with  re- 
gard to  the  original  of  Dora,  in  "David  ('op- 
perfield,"  one  of  Charles  Dickens'  "most  : 
l>eloved  of  women,"  and  revealing  to  us  at 
the  same  time  the  "heart  secrets"  of  Dickens  ! 
himself  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  Dora 
in  real  life  was  a  Mi.ss  Maria  Beadnell,  "an 
even  younger  party  of  nineteen,  "  de.spite  the 
"allowance"  of  an  additional  year  to  her  age. 

Dickens  at  that  time  was  keenly  intelligent 
and  most  ambitious.  He  was  reading  as- 
siduously in  the  British  Mu.seum.  He  had  an 
extensive  and  peculiar  and  hardly  gainetl 
knowledge  of  London.  He  said  hinisc;)!'. 
"I  looked  at  nothing  in  particular,  but  noth- 
ing escaped  me."  It  will  be  seen  that  with  his 
natural  genius  he  must  have  shone  in  the 
merry  circle  in  the  midst  of  which  he  found 
himself.  At  that  time  h<;  had  scarcely  d(^- 
t(!rmined  his  life's  course,  and  was  .seriously 
thinking  about  going  on  the  stage.  He  was 
writing  plays  and  acting  them.  In  private 
theatricals  he  soon  became  famous. 

But  he  was  hardly  likely  to  be  counted  eli- 
gible by  a  prosperous  bank  manager,  clever, 
hand.some,  and  promising  as  he  was.  Maria 
Beadnell  was  a  wilful  cocjuette,  and  tho 
Dickens  fell  madly  in  love  with  her,  s1h>  hes- 
itated, sometimes  responding,  and  at  other 
times  becoming  chill.  .Vt  the  .same  tii;.c,  the 
family  regarded  the  love-making  with 
amused  tolerance,  and  so  did  .Maria.  The 
parents  sent  Maria  to  school  in  Paris  between 
the  autumn  of  1831  and  bS.'W.  Dickens 
cherished  his  passion  till  it  became  infatua- 
tion, but  the  girl  seemed  to  have  thought 
little  of  him.  She  behaved  as  Eslella  be- 
haved to  Pip. 

"She  makes  u.se  of  me  to  tea.se  other  ad- 
mirers, and  has  turneil  the  very  familiarity 
between  herself  and  me  to  the  account  of 
putting  a  constant  slight  on  my  devotion  to 
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How    the    Standard    Bible    Dictionary    HELPS    the 
Sunday  School  Superintendent,  Teacher  and  Worker — 

Likewise  the   Ambitious  Bible  Scholar  who  aspires  to  become  an  Active  Worker  in  the  Sunday  School'and  Church  Societie» 


Many  Sunday  School  Officers, 
Teachers  and  other  Workers  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  a  technical  education 
in  Bible  study,  and  yet  desire  and  ap- 
preciate all  that  Biblical  scholarship 
I  an  give  them  of  its  results.  What 
more  natural  and  helpful  than  to  refer 
the  many  vexing  problems  arising  in 
the  preparation  of  Sunday  School  les- 
sons, Bible  talks  and  discussions,  etc  , 
to  the  Standard  Bible  Dictionary 
for  explanation  and  light? 


In  no  other  way  that  we  know  of 
can  you  obtain  so  complete  an  under- 
standing and  talking /aHtiiiarity  ■*i\\\\ 
Bible  persons,  places  and  events 
through  only  a  fe-M  minutes  reference 
than  by  means  of  the  Standard  Bible 
Dictionary,  which  James  K.  McCurdy. 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  University  College, 
Toronto,  calls  "The  best  sinele  vol- 
ume handbook  for  Bible  study  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  any  language." 

Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  author  of 
"  Peloubet's  Notes  ^on  the  Interna- 
tional S.  S.  LessonsV' writes  (in  part    : 


' '  The  Standard  possesses  some  very 
great  advantages  over  other  Bible 
Dictionaries — 460  unusually  good  ex- 
planatory illustrations — colored  maps, 
a  real  help  pronunciations  of  proper 
Biblical  names — labor-saving  thumb- 
index — clear  print,'"  etc.  Prepared 
under  the  editorial  direction  ofMelanc- 
thon  W  Jacobus,  Andrew  C.  Zenos 
and  Fdward  E.  Nourse.  <j2o  large 
pages.  Handsome  cloth  binding,  price 
^  including  index,  carriage  prepaid;' 
!i  morocco  f  10.     Full  morocco  $\2. 
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Vacuum  On  Tap 

Instead  of  the  back-breakingf  carrying  and 
dragging  of  a  portable  vacuum  cleaner  all 
over  the  house — 

— you  can  nonv  have  a  vacuum  on  tap,  in 
every  part  of  the  house,  always  ready  for 
cleaning  without  any  drudgery — simply 
by  installing  the 

SPENCER  TURBINE 
Vacuum  Cleaner 

The  SPENCER  TURBINE  is  more  than  a 
vacuum  cleaner.  It  is  a  system.  When  installed 
it  becomes  a  part  of  a  building,  like  the  heating 
or  lighting  system — and  is  just  as  important.  For 
it  solves  cleaning  problems  economically  and 
permanently. 

Briefly,  it  consists  of  an  electrically  driven  tur- 
bine air  pump  for  basement  installation— with 
pipes  running  to  every  floor  and  room.  Having 
only  one  moving  part  it  never  gets  out  of  order. 
A  maid  servant  can  operate  it.  as  it  needs  no  at- 
tention except  an  occasional  oiling. 

It  operates  large,  light,  well  shaped  tools.  It 
suAcs  up  dirt,  dust,  trash  and  germs— deposits 
them  in  receiving  pans  in  the  basement  and  e.x- 
hausts  the  foul  germ-laden  air  into  chimney 
or  sewer. 

Because  of  exclusive  in-built  features  it  main- 
tains a  smooth,  steady,  constant  suction— never 
so  strong  as  to  injure  fabrics — never  too  weak  to 
do  thorough  cleaning.  It  exhausts  two  to  three 
times  the  volume  of  air  of  the  old  fashioned  pis- 
ton and  rotary  pump  outfits  — which  makes  it 
especially  effective  for  cleaning  bare  floors  and 
uneven  surfaces. 

For  Homes,  Hotels,  Schools,  Offices 

and  Public  Buildings 

The  SPENCER  TURBINE  Vacuum  Cleaner  is 
made  in  various  sizes  fiom  one-half  to  thirty  Horse- 
power. It  handles  the  biggest  sweeping  problems 
more  economical  y  than  they  can  be  handled  in  any 
other  way.  Hundreds  of  installations  in  homes,  fac- 
toiies,  offices  and  public  buildings  prove  it  the  per- 
fect vacuum  cleaning  system. 

Write  for  list  of  ivstallations  and 
Free  Catalog. 

THE  SPENCER  TURBINE  CLEANER  CO. 
619  CAPITOL  AVE.,  HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Branch  Offices 
or 

SellingAgencies 

in  all 
Pr'ncipal  Cilia 


English,  ijermcn 
French,  Domestic 


Twelve 
Popular 
Shades 


HOSIER  Y 


FOB  SPSING  AND  SUMMER  WMA±t 

We  are  making  a  snecial  feature  of  our  pure  thread 
filk  half  hose,  Bright,  Lvsirom,,  Crunchy,  in  all 
popular  shades   at  50c. 

G.-t  acquainted  with  our  Sho/>piiig-lry-Post- 
Service.  It  will  pay  you  handsomely.  Booklet  C 
will  tell    about  it.    Sent  on  application. 

MACirLLAR    PAIiKF.R    COMPANY 
.         too    Wfislihiatnn  St.  H-'^toit ,  Mass. 
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her,"  lie  once  said,  and  in  later  life  Dickens 
wrot  o : 

"  If  I  had  been  her  secretary,  steward,  half- 
brother,  poor  relation — if  I  had  been  a 
yomiger  brother  of  her  appointed  husband 
— I  could  not  have  seemed  to  myself  further 
from  my  hopes  when  I  was  nearest  to  her. 
The  privilege  of  calling  her  by  her  name,  and 
hearing  her  call  me  by  mine,  became  under 
the  circumstances  an  aggravation  of  my 
trials;  and  while  I  think  it  likely  that  it  al- 
mo.st  maddened  her  other  lovers,  I  knew  too 
certainly  that  it  almost  maddened  me.  She 
had  admirers  without  end.  .  .  .  There  were 
picnics,  fete-days,  plays,  operas,  concerts, 
parties — all  sorts  of  pleasures  through  which  I 
pursued  her — and  they  were  all  miseries  to 
me.  I  never  had  one  hour's  happiness  in  her 
society,  and  yet  my  mind,  all  round  the  four 
and  twenty  hours,  was  harping  on  the  hap- 
piness of  having  her  with  me  unto  death." 

The  "devouring  concentration "  with  which 
Dickens  piu-suod  what  he  desired  was  fully 
exemphfied  at  this  time;  fortho  Maria  Bead- 
nell  had  a  friend,  Mary  Anne  Leigh,  "who 
seems  to  have  been  much  in  love  with 
Dickens,"  he  never  wavered  "for  an  instant 
in  his  life."  But  Mary  Leigh  did  her  best  to 
embroil  the  pair,  and  her  task  was  made 
easy  by  them. 

It  is  tolerably  plain  that  Maria  Beadnell 
thought  she  could  do  much  better.  She  did 
not  know  any  more  than  Dickens'  father 
and  mother  knew  what  was  in  the  lad.  So  by 
1833  Dickens  was  turned  bitterly  away. 
He  was  full  of  desolation  and  wretchedness, 
but  considered  that  he  had  been  coldly  and 
deliberately  trifled  with.  He  had  received 
sunshine  one  day  and  contempt  the  next, 
while  he  had  never  acted  capriciously  or  with 
reserve.  Maria  excused  herself  by  some  gos- 
sip about  Mary  Anne  Leigh.  Dickens  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  totally  and  entirely 
misunderstood;  that  he  had  endured  more 
from  his  sweetheart  than  any  creature  breath- 
ing ever  bore  from  a  woman  before;  that  his 
love  would  be  lasting.  Like  other  proud 
lovers,  he  went  on  his  knees  at  last,  put  aside 
all  pride,  and  prayed  intensely  for  a  response. 
Maria  returned  some  of  his  letters,  but  kept 
copies  of  them.  This  is  peculiar;  but  in  the 
end,  she  gave  a  cold  and  reproachful  reply, 
and  in  May,  1833,  Dickens  went  his  way,  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  were  broken  off 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  1835  Dickens  became  engaged  to  Miss 
Catherine  Hogarth,  whom  he  married  on  April 
2,  1836.  He  still  "suffered  keenly,"  but  had 
sufficient  courage  to  strive  to  forget  the  past 
by  dint  of  much  hard  work.  And  so  in  1833 
he  began  to  print,  in  The  Old  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, the  first  of  his  "Sketches  by  Boz," 
which  were  so  successfully  published  in  book 
form  in  1836. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  took  many  hints 
from  the  Beadnell  group  for  the  figures  in 
"Sketches."  The  Military  Young  Gent,  Miss 
Julia  Mills,  and  Mr.  Tupple  are  among  them. 
But  the  wound  was  not  healed.  He  had 
recurrences  of  the  mood  described  in  Head- 
stone's appeal  to  Lizzie:  "I  have  never  been 
quit  of  you  since  I  first  saw  you.  Oh,  that 
was  a  wretched  day  for  me!  That  was 
a  wretched,  miserable  day!  ....  I  have  in 
my  way  won  a  station  which  is  considered 


HOLSTEIN  COWS'  MILK 
ENDORSED  EVERYWHERE 

One  mother  says  in  part  :— 

"I  have  been  able  to  obtain  Holstein  Milk, 
and  hope  I  will  never  have  to  change.  I  never 
before  realized  that  there  was  so  much  differ- 
ence in  milk.  My  children  are  so  much 
healthier  since  I  have  been  feeding  them  the 
Holstein  Milk," 

As  this  mother  says  there  is  a  great  difference. 
Holstein  Cows'  Milk  imparts  to  the  consumer  the 
tremendous  vitality  of  the  large,  healthy,  rugged 
Holstein  breed.  If  your  baby  is  not  doing  w  ell,  consult 
your  physician  and  try  Pure  bred  Holstein  Cows' 
Milk.  You  will  soon  see  a  great  change  for  the  better. 

A  glass  regularly  at  meal  times  will  increase  the 
strength  of  your  older  children. 

It  is  so  easily  digested  and  assimilated  that  invalids, 
convalescents,  the  aged  and  all  delicate  people  fed  on 
it  seem  to  show  almost  immediate  improvement.  The 
medical  fraternity  endorses  it  as  the  ideal  milk  for 
infants,  invalids  and  convalescents. 

If  your  milkman  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name 
and  addriss,  as  well  as  your  own,  and  we  will  help 
you  to  get  this  milk  in  your  own  town.  "  The  Story  of 
Holstein  Milk"  contains  a  fund  of  valuable  informa- 
tion about  Infant  Feeding  and  the  P'ood  Values  of 
Milk.    It  is  FREE.    Send  for  it. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

10  L  American  Building       •       Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niapira,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.    Niarara  Clip  Co.,N.Y. 


$19.50 

For  this  $40.00 

BRASS    BED 


BISHOP 

Grand  Rapids 


Quality  and  Style 


$19.. "SO  buys  this  massive  genuine  Ttrass  $40.00 
Bed.  Colonial  Style,  Direct,  On  Approval,  Freight 
Prepaid,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  worth 
double  our  price. 

Or,  we  will  send  the  Bed  with  guaranteed  Springrs 
and  Cotton  felt  Mattress  complete  for  $a9 .50  (worth 
JfGO  00).  Our  tremendous  output  and  quick  cash  sales 
Direct  from  the  World's  Furniture  Center  make  our 
low  prices  possible. 

Full  size  Double  Bed,  4  ft.  Gin.  wide  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long, 
with  heavy  2  in.  continuous  Pillars — your  choice  of 
bright  or  "  Satin  "  finish — both  guaranteed  for  10  years. 

We  Prepay  Freight  to  all  points  east  of  Mississippi 
River  and  north  of  Tennessee  line,  allowing  freight 
that  far  to  points  beyond. 

Bisbop's  Book  of  Correct   Styles 

is  issued  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  visit  our 
salesrooms.  1 1  is  a  magnificent  Portfolio  of  l&b pages 
costing  $r.SO  to  pitblisli.  It  contains  colored  plates 
of  artistically  furnished  rooms  in  "  Period  "  and  modem 
styles.  Shows  correct  shades  of  the  popular  Grand 
Rapids  finishes.  Illustrates  and  describes  over  one 
thousand  styles  of  de'-^endable  furniture. 

We  will  send  this  elaborate  book,  postage  paid,  if  you 
will  enclo.-e  25  cents  to  show  your  interest.  The  25  cents 
may  be  deducted  from  your  first  order.  If  vou  don't 
think  our  book  a  correct  Guide  to  Furniture  Buying  we 
will  refund  your  money. 

Write  for  the  book  todaj  and  get  the  benefit  of  hieh  quality 
at  Direct  prices.     Eotereuces— Any  Bank  iu  Grand  Rapids. 

BISHOP  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

13-31  Ionia  Street  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
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worth  winning.  .  .  .  You  draw  me  to  you. 
If  I  were  shut  up  in  a  strong  prison  you  would 
draw  me  out.  I  should  break  through  the 
wall  to  come  to  you.  If  I  were  lying  on  a  sick- 
bed, you  would  draw  me  up  to  stagger  to  you 
and  fall  there. 

"Out  of  my  thoughts!  You  are  part  of  my 
existence,  part  of  myself.  You  have  been  in 
every  line  I  have  ever  read,  since  1  first  came 
here,  the  rough,  common  boy  whose  poor 
heart  you  wounded  even  then.  You  have 
been  in  every  prospect  I  have  ever  seen  since 
— on  the  river,  on  the  sails  of  the  ships,  on 
the  marshes,  in  the  clouds,  in  the  light,  in  the 
darkness,  in  the  wind,  in  the  woods,  in  the 
sea,  in  the  streets.  You  have  been  the  em- 
bodiment of  every  graceful  fancy  that  my 
mind  has  ever  become  acquainted  with.  .  .  . 
Oh,  God  bless  you,  God  forgive  you!  ...  All 
done,  all  gone!  So  much  was  done  and  gone, 
that  when  I  went  out  at  the  gate,  the  light  of 
day  seemed  of  a  darker  color  than  when  I 
went  in." 

Yes,  "Dickens  recovered  from  the  blow," 
but  it  did  not  leave  him  the  same  man,  nor 
did  he  ever  forget;  and  marriage  could  make 
him  but  happy  for  a  time. 

He  began  to  feel  a  sense  of  ' '  one  happiness 
I  have  missed  in  my  life,  aixl  one  friend  and 
companion  I  have  never  made."  He  began 
to  write  his  autobiography,  but  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  period  in  his  early  manhood  to 
which  his  infatuation  for  Maria  Beadnell  be- 
longed, he  "lost  courage  and  burned  the 
rest."  Then  he  set  himself  to  the  writing  of 
"David  Copperfield,"  into  which  he  put  his 
own  soul.  This  was  the  book  of  all  his  books 
which  he  liked  best.  He  had  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  a  favorite  child,  and  his  name  was 
David  Copperfield.  As  he  was  writing  his 
principal  hesitation  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  child-wife,  Dora,  who  was  drawn 
from  Maria  Beadnell  as  he  remembered  her 
and  imagined  her. 

On  Febniary  25,  1845,  Maria  Beadnell  was 
married  to  Henry  Louis  Winter.  By  this 
time  she  had  reached  the  "comfortable  age" 
of  thirty-four,  and  there  had  passed  no  com- 
munication between  her  and  Dickens  for 
many  years. 

But  ten  years  passed  by,  and  in  February, 
1855,  Mrs.  Winter  wrote  to  Dickens.  Her 
letter  arrived  along  with  a  handful  of  others. 
Dickens  suddenly  remembered,  opened  it, 
and  was  delighted.  He  replied  warmly,  if 
not  exuberantly.  He  recalled  their  old 
trysting-placcs,  her  green  cloak,  his  happiness, 
his  misery.  lie  proposed  that  Mrs.  Dickens 
should  call  on  Maria  and  arrange  a  day  for  a 
quiet  meeting.  Later  on  he  confest  that 
whatever  of  fancy,  romance,  energy,  passion, 
aspiration,  and  determination  belonged  to 
him,  he  could  never  be  separated  from  her 
for  whom  he  woukl  have  died  with  the  great- 
est alacrity.  He  saitl  that  he  had  never  heard 
the  name  Maria  without  starting,  and  think- 
ing of  the  deep  love  he  once  bestowed  upon 
her.  He  referred  her  to  "  David  Copperfield," 
and  told  he"  she  would  see  the  touches  of 
herself  in  Dora.  People  had  praised  him  for 
the  pretty  love-making  in  "David  Copper- 
field,"  not  knowing  that  it  was  truth,  neither 
more  nor  less.  He  asked  her  to  read  the 
book,  and  to  think  "How  dearly  that  boy 
must  have  loved  me,  and  how  vividly  this 
man  remembers  it." 


A   MEDIAEVAL  CONDITION. 

Telephone   Service- 
Universal  or  Limited? 


TELEPHONE  users  make 
more  local  than  long  dis- 
tance calls,  yet  to  each  user 
comes  the  vital  demand  for 
distant  communication. 

No  individual  can  escape 
this  necessity.  It  comes  to  all 
and  cannot  be  foreseen. 

No  community  can  afford  to 
surround  itself  v^ith  a  sound- 
proof Chinese  Wall  and  risk 
telephone  isolation. 

No  American  State  vc^ould 
be  v^illing  to  make  its  boun- 


dary line  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier, to  prevent  telephone  com- 
munication with  the  world 
outside. 

Each  telephone  subscriber, 
each  community,  each  State 
demands  to  be  the  center  of  a 
talking  circle  which  shall  be 
large  enough  to  include 
all  possible  needs  of  inter- 
communication. 

In  response  to  this  univer- 
sal demand  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  is  clearing  the  way  for 
universal  service. 


Every  'Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 

American    Telephone   and   Telegraph    Company 
and  associated  companies 


IN  EACH  TOWlii 

and  district  to 
ride    and    ex. 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

hlbit  a  sample  191 1  Model  "Rangrer"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.    Our  agents  every- 
whereare  niakinc  moncv  fast.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 
KO  MONEY  KKCJUIKED  until  you  receive  andapprove  of  your  bicycle.    WeshiptO 
nyone,  anywhere  in  tlie  U.  S.  wii/umt  a  cent  deposit  in  ^6.\^x\c&,  prepay  frcight.'i.-CiA 
allow  TEN  DAItS*  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  nde  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.     If  you  are  then  noi  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  zvi^you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 
I  fllW  CAOTmiV  DDIPCC  '^^'efurnish  the  hii^hcst  (rrailebicvcles  it  is  possible  to  make 
LUII  rflW  I  Vn  I    r  niUbO  atonesmillprofitat>oveaau.il  f.ivtrycostYousave{io  10)35 
middlemen's  profits  hy  buying  direct  of  us  and  have    the  manufacturer's  guarantee  tjchind  youf 
bicycle.    DOO'TBUY  a  bloycleor  apair  of  tires  from  (inv'nr  at  any />»-i<-c  until  you  fceeire 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  pnccs  and  rcmarkabU  sftcial  cjfer. 
Vnil   llfll  I     DC   SCTnillCIICfl  when  you  rec-rlre our beaunrulcatalogfue  and  stody 
I  UU    If  ILL  DC  MO  I  UnidnCII  our  superb  models  at  the  S'.-M^.-r/u/ ATZT/^ru-f.!  we 
can  make  vou.     We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  $1.00 profit  above  factory  cost.     BICYC'Li:  DEAI-EKS.  you  can  sell  ourliicycJel 
under  vour  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.    Orders  t'illed  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— aliniited  number  taken  in  trade  by  ourChicagoreCzIl  ttores  will 
beclosed  out  at  iiKc.at  $3  to  $8  each.    Descriptive  targain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC     PflACTCD  DDAtfC  tear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  reptin 
I  inCOf  IfUAOl  Cn  DnfllWC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  lineat  halt  usual  prlc««. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  toilay  for  our  Large  CalatofMt  beautifully  illustrated  and  cootaininf  a  great  fund  d 


Interesting  matter  and  useful  information. 


and  everything  in  the  bicycle  lineathalt  usual  prlc««. 
\  and  containing  a 
It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  ever>t!nng.    Write  It  DOW. 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  R.|72,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


SHERATON 
COLONIAL 
ARTCRAFT. 
CHIPPENDALE  . 


.    .    .  YOU 

.   WOULD 

LIKE  THEM 

IN  YOUR  HOME 


CHIPPENDALE 


MERCHANTS 
SELL     .     . 
THEM     .     . 
EVERY- 
WHERE 


A  HANDSOME 

64  PAGE 

STYLE 

.    BOOK 

.      FREE 


Order  it  Heaven's  First  Law" 

Keep   your  important   papers  and  lioiuments  neatly  and 
conveniently  assembled   so   vou   can    instantly  lay   your 
hands  on  them.     Use  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
the  best        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  MiCAIU  CMP  CO.,  New  York 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electrical  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  the  thing  in  aids  to  hearing. 
No  cumbersome  wires;  no  bat- 
tery. A  small  compact  instru- 
ment held  nffainst  the  ear, 
uot  inserted.  Reproduces  nat- 
ural voicetones  very  effectively; 
no"l>uzzing. "  Manufactured  in 
our  surgical  instrument  denart- 
ment.  Our  TKI.%I<  offer  and 
testimonials  will  interest  you. 

In  sending   today  for  illusti-ated 
booklet  be  sure  to  specify  booklet 
'"Acoustics" 


HOW  OUR  GRANDFATHERS  PAID  THEIR 
BILLS 

/'^XE  HUNDRED  yeans  ago  Jeremiah 
^-^  -\twater  was  a  leading  merchant  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  His  residence,  one  of 
the  very  finest  in  that  town,  "  l>estrode  the  en- 
tire site"  where  the  Palladium  building  now 
stands.  Then,  as  now,  if  all  men  were  said 
to  be  "created  equal,"  they  did  not  remain 
so  for  long,  and  Mr.  Atwater  was  as  pros- 
[jerous  as  many  a  wealthier  man  to-day. 
Yet  the  following  items,  taken  from  his 
day-book  and  reprinted  in  the  Springfield 
Republican,  tend  to  show  to  what  extent  he, 
and  every  other  business  man  of  his  time, 
was  dependent  upon  the  old-fashioned  bar- 
tering methods  of  trade,  due  to  a  scarcity 
of  current  coin,  and  the  popular  distrust  of 
paper  notes  and  bills — "made  of  poor  stuff 
and  easily  counterfeited." 
We  find  entries  like  these: 

Abraham  J.  Bradley,  Dr. 

To  31  Gallons  wine,  to  be  paid  in  Dry 
Goods. 

Joseph  Benham  of  Hampden,  Dr. 

To  5  yds  Calico  at  2s  6d  per  yard. 

To  be  paid  in  turnips  at  Is  6d  and  re- 
mainder in  shoes.  As  far  as  the  turnips  pay, 
the  calico  is  to  be  2s  6d  and  the  remainder 
toward  shoes  at  2s  Sd. 

English  money  of  course  also  old  English 
hose,  English  "shoon"  anc  the  like — 


S^S  MGDRE'S 


NON-LEAKABLE 


ANDUP 

FOUNTAIN      PEN 

READ  WHAT  THIS  MAN  SAYS 
ABOUT  MOORE'S 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
"I  have  been  using  Fountain  Pens  of  various 
makes  for  the  last  dozen  years,  the  last  two  years 
of  which  time  I  haoe  used  Moore's  Non-Leakable. 
I  am  certain  there  is  no  other  pen  so  satisfaclorv 
as  Moore's." 

Moore's  Non-Leeikable  Fountain  Pen  never 
fails  to  give  satisfactory  service.  It  is  as 
tight  as  a  bottle.  Put  it  in  any  pocket  up- 
side down  or  on  its  side. 

IT  WON'T  LEAK 

When  the  cap  is  on  the  pen  point  rests  in 
ink.  It  is  always  ready  to  write,  no  shaking. 

Remove  the  cap  and  the  pen  is  ready  to 
fill,  no  joints  to  unscrew,  no  inky  fingers. 

Every  part  of  Moore's  pen  is  made  in  the 
most  careful  manner  from  the  very  best 
materials.  Its  construction  is  simple. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

ADAMS,  GUSHING  &  FOSTER 

168  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Selling  Agents  for 
AMERICAN  FOCNTAIN  PEN  CO. 
Canadian  Agents  W.  J.  Gage  S  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 


R.  &  E.  Graniss,  Dr. 

To  2  pr.  silk  ho.se  at  123 


£1.4 


He  wanted  some  clothing  for  his  son 
Charles,  ajid  this  is  the  account  of  the  trans- 
action: 


Thaddeus  Austin,  Cr. 
By  making  a  coat  for  Charles 
Breeches  for  myself 
Trimming  for  coat,  etc. 


18. 

8. 
6.1J 


Optician 
Manufacturer  of  Surgical    Instruments   and  Electrical  Appliances, 
104  East  33il  Street,  Wew  York 


£1.12^ 
Dr.  Cash  for  trimming,  6.1V,  and   remainder 

to  be  paid  in  wine  and  gingham. 

Nov.  24,  1804.    Dan'l  T.  Remington,  Dr. 

To  13  doz.  court  plaster. 
N.  B.  The  above  court  plaster  is  taken  to 
sell  in  the  West  Indies,  and  said  Remington 
is  to  pay  me  as  much  over  3s  per  dozen  as 
ho  can  afford  and  is  A\illing  to;  at  least  3s 
per  dozen,  or  return  them. 

Feb\v  22,  1799.  Amos  Parkins,  Cr.  By  4 
Goose  wings  at  2d — 8d. 

Letter  postage  was  eighteen  or  twenty-five 
cents,  according  to  distance.  Hence,  letters 
and  money  were  frequently  delivered  by 
individuals.  In  fact  a  person  seldom  went  to 
New  York  or  elsewhere  ^vithout  his  budget — 
his  pockets,  and  even  his  hat,  were  made  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  modern  mail- 
l)ag.     And  so: 

Rec'd  of  Josiah  Smith  by  the  hand  of 
Thomas  Turner,  which  he  received  of  John 
Gleason,  £100,  on  account  of  property  which 
Smith  sold  in  Savannah. 


The  trained  nurse  was  an  unknown  quan- 
tity as  the  following  record  reveals: 

Nov.  2,  1808.    I  am  called  upon  to  take  my 
Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Before  yon  bay,  it  will  pay 
you  to  ee%  this  money-saving 
book:   178  pages  of  genuine 
Bugfry,    Harness   and  Saddle 
bargaini:  251  illustrations;  138 
styles  Vehicles,   74  designs   in 
Harness.     Biggest  and 
best  book  ever  print- 
^ed.  Murray  "Highest 
Award"   Baggies 
J  Directfrom  hisFac- 
'  tory;  4  weeks'   road 
'  trial;  2  years'   guar- 
antee.   Send  for  this 
Big  Free  Book  today. 
I  W.H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co 328 E.  Bth  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


From  FactorxTo  Horse 
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i  The  Alarm  Clock  i 


THE  JUNIOR  TATTOO  is  the  alarm 
clock  that  gently  calls  but  does  not  shock. 
With  a  cheery  sound  it  greets  you  in  the 
morning;  but  it  is  insistent.  If  you  do 
not  rise  and  turn  the  silent  switch,  it  will 
rail  every  twenty  seconds  for  five  min- 
utes. It  is  small,  very  small — you  can 
easily  carry  it  in  your  traveling  bag. 

Price  $1.75  (In  Canada,  duty  extra). 

Fold  by  dealers  everywhere — but  if  you  cinnot  rouv<>ii- 
iently  buy  it  iu  your  own  town  send  tlie  price  and  your 
dealer's  name  for  as  many  as  you  want.  We  will  ship 
prepaid.  Complete  in  a  rich  leather  (black  or  red  i 
traveling  case.  $3.  Junior  Tattoo  in  a  gilt  finish.  $2 
M'rite  for  interesting  story  iDcluding  full  description  <»f 
Junior  Tattoo 
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turn   to  wat<!h   to-night.    I    have  hired   Isaac 
lirowri  to  supply  my  place  for  4s  M. 

Newspapers  and  books  were  so  scarce  that 
they  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  a 
memorandum  kept  of  the  same: 

Lent  Ezra  Lewis  a  newspaper  dat<;d  Mar. 
.24,  1807.  I.^nt  Mrs.  Nat  Kimherly  a  hook 
•entitled  "  A  Guide  for  the  Doubting  and 
Cordial  for  the  Fainting  Saint,"  by  Bcnj. 
Wadsworth.  Lent  Thomas  Ufford  a  Chris- 
tian Remembrancer,  and  Jones,  the  halter, 
the  Gentleman's  Pocket  Farrier— also  I'Vost, 
.a  student  at  Yale,  a  bedstead,  tcj  he  returned 
an  about  two  years. 

In  1809  he  built  a  house  for  his  .son,  Charles, 
about  to  be  settled  as  a  minister  in  North 
Branford.    This  is  how  he  set  al)()ut  it: 

I  agreed  with  J.  Mead,  a  joiner,  to  work 
a  month  or  more  at  North  Branford,  and  he 
to  have  one  dollar  a  day  and  to  pay  him  in 
-clapboards,  to  be  at  two  dollars  a  thousand 
feet,  he  to  go  next  Monday. 

jTravcling  was  mostly  by  horseback,  as  these 

accounts  show: 

Tutor  Huntington,  Dr. 

To  horse  hire  9  miles  3.3 

1  horsewhip  not  returned  3.3 
United  Society,  Dr. 

To  horse  hire  to  Milford,  10m  3.4 

Other  interesting  entries  are: 

Gave  Mrs.  Johnson,  wife  of  Capt'n  Peter 
Johnson,  a  Camel's  hair  shawl,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  sitting  in  their  seat  at  Fair  Haven 
meeting-house. 

Aug.  4,  1807.  Began  to  occupy  a  new  seat 
in  White  Haven  meeting-house,  and  to  pay 
Mrs.  lumberly  6s  a  year  for  same: 

Why  our  grandfathers  so  often  referred 
to  their  happy  school  days  is  at  last  perceived, 
for  if  a  child  was  absent  from  school,  a  strict 
account  was  kept  of  the  time,  and  tuition 
accordingly  reduced. 

Jan.  2.  Fanny  and  Nancy  began  this  day 
to  attend  Mrs.  Stilwell's  school.  The  last  of 
their  going  before  was  May  14th.  Nancy 
was  absent  Commencement  week  and  week 
before,  and  has  been  in  school  a  week  since. 
Fanny  sick  and  absent  from  school  one  week 
and  one  day. 

The  following  story  of  Mr.  Atwater's 
father,  vouched  for  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon,   is  worth  repeating  here. 

Jeremiah  Atwater  was  a  New  Haven  mer- 
chant, buying  his  supplies  in  Boston  and 
receiving  them  by  vessel.  Among  othc^r  goods 
received  were  several  casks  of  nails,  one  of 
which,  on  opening  it,  under  a  layer  of  nails 
at  each  end,  was  found  to  be  filled  with  silver 
dollars.  Mr.  Atwater.  who  was  a  conscien- 
tious man,  immediately  wrote  to  the  Boston 
merchant,  that  there  must  be  some  mistake 
in  the  invoice  of  nails,  as  one  of  the  ca.sks  con- 
tained other  articles  besides  nails.  He  was 
promptly  informed  that  the  nails  were  bought 
for  nails,  sold  for  nails,  and  nails  they  must 
be.  Forthwith,  Mr.  Atwater  had  a  basin  made 
of  the  silver,  and  presented  it  to  the  Center 
church,  where  it  has  been  used  in  the  baptis- 
mal service  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
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Next  to  Solid-Gold  the 
Finest  Watch  Cases  are 
"Crescent"  or  ''Jas. 
Boss"  Gold-Filled 

THIS  is  a  thing  to  re- 
member  when  you 
buy  either  a  man's  or 
woman's  watch. 

Pay  no  attention  to  Guarantees 
stamped  inside  the  case.  We  have 
told  you  Guarantees  are  meaningless. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  manu- 
facturer from  stamping  "Guaranteed 
for  20  years"  inside  a  brass  case  washed 
with  gold. 

If  you  cannot  remember  these  names 
chp  out  the  trade-marks  from  the  bot- 
tom of  this  page  and  take  them  to  the 
jewelry  store. 

These  marks  insure  absolute  integrity  in 
bullion  value,  in  assay,  and  in  the  construction 
of  your  watch  case. 

They  are  standard  with  the  fine  jewelry 
trade  and  have  been  for  50  years. 


CRESCENT 


JAS.BOSS 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat  Off. 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off.  Reg.U.S.PatOS: 

Keystone  Watch  Case  Company 

Established  1853 

Philadelphia 
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^Thc  Family  Shoe  Stretcher 


V. 


ist.uitlv   s.li.i.-h   til.-    >1,...-   at  anv   %\^   \    \^\i'  :■' 

l>'l,:n)il  tliu^  ri  nit>V(>  tho  pr.  sMir.^  <>n  (cni-.. 

Butu<>n^.  <  tr        Slmi:lf>.  Prartlral  and  In<>io  a  llio- 

tlnie.    .<  1.00  pi-i>pHl<l.    Statt*  for  man  or  nnnian. 

on    v    Itiwlt    \i   not   satUfarlorv.     Write  for 

fr..-   B.H.khl.       F.-'rt.    their  Ap- 

p.;ii:iiu"f  and  I'omfort'" :  riviii* 

valiKiblo  infonnalion  ffallu-riMl 

ftoin  our  30  years*  expn  irii -e 

ill    lii.ikin?  K-i>tj«   ii\.-r   ulii.Mi 

KoM.Mv  l.asl  Mf,i:.<  o..r.  I.i.rkSi..  nninilo.N.V.  . 


LIGHT 


The  ORIGINAL 

in  the  Black  Boxes. 


c 


GEM 


L.  CLIPS 


Made  of  hard.  sprinsr>'  wire  and  beautifully  nickel-plated.  In 
three  sizes  to  meet  every  need,  fi.co  per  Carton  of  10  boxes 
^.each  100I.  S;  cents  jier  b<)x  of  1000  (.bulk). 

Send  IOC  for  parkasje  of  Ideal  Clamps.  ;;  different  kinds  of 
paper  fasteners  ani  50-page  cataloi;ue  of  Office  Specialties. 

CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFG.  CO..  Dtpl.  S,  240-2  W.  23d  St..  N.  T.  City 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  when  writiug  to  advenisers. 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST  TOBACCO 

Golf — a  dandy  drive  and  then  the 
long  follow  after  the  ball.  Fill  up 
your  pipe  with  Velvet.  It's  a  rat- 
tling good  smoke — as  smooth  as 
you  want  the  "green"  to  be. 
Velvet  is  made  of  Burley.  Not 
any  kind  of  Burley,  but  the 
choice  leaves  of  each  plant. 
It  smokes  cool  and  pleasant,  and 
there  isn't  a  bum  to  a  thousand 
pipefuls.  Yes,  there  are  lots  of 
Hurleys,  but — you  know  the 
difference  in  taste  between  green 
and  ripe  fruit?  Well,  there's 
where  Velvet  differs  from  the 
other  varieties.  It's  well  culti- 
vated— well  cured  and  well 
mellowed.  You'll  realize  the 
difference  when  you've  smoked  it. 
Go  to  your  dealer  and  get  a  can 
today.   Try  it— if  you  doubt  us. 

SPAULDING  &  MERRICK 

Chicago,  III. 


In   a  neat  metal    can. 

10  cents 

At  your  dealer's,  or  if 
he  ts  sold  out,  send  us 
the  IOC.  We'll  send 
you  a  can  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  U.S.A. 


The  Knock  of   Opportunity 

Are  you  the  right  man  or  woman  in  the  right 
place,  or  do  you  feel  yourself  the  square  peg  in 
the  round  hole  ? 

If  you  who  suffer  under  a  misappropriation  of 
your  talents  could  reach  an  audience  of  238,000  of 
the  highest  class  of  progressive  up-to-date  em- 
ployers that  the  Country  affords,  you  would  hasten 
to  lay  your  credentials  before  them. 

You  can  make  just  this  bull's-eye  appeal  through 
an  advertisement  for  the  position  you  want  in  the 
Classified  Columns  of  The  Literary  Digest  (see 
page  766). 

A  rate  of  15c.  per  word,  letter  or  initial  will  be 
made  for  Help  Wanted  and  Situations  Wanted 
Columns,  exclusive  of  all  Agents'  advertisements. 

For  High-Class  Positions  you  must  Reach 
High-Class  Employers 

Classified  Advertising  Dept. ,  The  Literary  Digest 


THE  SPICE  OF  UFE 

He  Supplied  It. — Wallie — "How  fast  the 
horse  is  runnin' !" 

Teacher— "You  forgot  the  'g'." 
Wallie — "Gee!     How  fast  the  horse  is 
■Brookhjn  Life. 


The  Worst  of  It. — "I'm  sorry  you've  got  to 
leave  Eden  and  go  to  work  simply  because 
I  gave  you  the  rest  of  that  apple,"  said  con- 
trite Eve. 

"Never  mind,"  answered  Adam.  "The 
ultimate  consumer  always  gets  the  worst  of 
it." — Washington  Star. 


Handy  Andy. — And  these,  according  to  the 
examination  papers  in  one  pubUc-school 
room,  are  what  Andrew  Carnegie  is,  was,  and 
did: 

Invented  the  mower  and  reaper. 

Member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

A  British  spy. 

Went  to  France  to  get  help  for  the  United 
States.  , 

Best  after-dinner  speaker  in  America. 

A  steel  magnet. 

Invented  wireless  telegraphy. 

General  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 

Head  of  the  Steel  Trust. 

— Everybody's  Magazine. 


A  Bad  Egg. — "He  always  was  a  bad  egg, 
but  nobody  seemed  to  notice  it  while  he  was 
rich." 

"Yes,  he  was  all  right  until  he  was  broke." 
— Sacred  Heart  Rei'iew. 


Frightful. — "They  say  she  looked  daggers 
at  him?" 

"  Worse  than  that.  She  looked  long  hat- 
pins."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Her  Gain. — Mes.  Jone.s — "  Does  your  hus- 
band remember  your  wedding  anniversary?" 

Mrs.  Smith — "No;  so  I  remind  him  of  it 
in  January  and  Juno,  and  get  two  presents." 
— Harper's  Bazar. 


No  News. — Visitor  (who  has  been  going 
for  the  last  half-hour) — "You  know,  I'm 
not  physically  strong,  but  I've  got  good  stay- 
ing powers." 

Hostess  (wearilv) — "Yes,  we  noticed 
that."— -V.  .4.  P. 


Bribery. — Mrs.  M. — "Who  did  you  vote 
for?" 

Mrs.  N. — "I  don't  remember  his  name. 
He  gave  me  his  seat  in  the  street  car  last 
week." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Up  Against  It. — "  In  the  daj-s  of  the  ancient 
drama,"  said  the  pedantic  person,  "per- 
formances were  given  in  the  open  air." 

■'  \Miat  a  discouragement  that  must  have 
been,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne,  "to  the  man 
who  insists  on  going  out  of  the  theater  to  get 
a  breath  of  fresh  air." — Washington  Star. 


It  Stimulates  Recovery. — "  What's  the  differ- 
ence between  a  hospital  and  a  sanatorium?  ' 

"About  $20  a  week." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 


Queen" 


Horse  Story 

"KATE  and  QUEEN" 
I  By  Prof.  Jesse  Beery 

King  of  Horse  Trainers 

Eiiiials  the  fiimous  "Black  Be.mtv"  in 
nnnian  interest— surpas-es  it  in  pnictica- 
bilitv.  "Kate."  a  victim  of  I'nor  hand- 
liuB.  is  vividly  contrasted  with  "Queen." 
who  was  more  fiirtunate.  Yousympatliize 
with  one — ri  joice  with  the  other— even 
as  you  sigh  for  the  slum  waif  aud  laugh 
wiih  the  child  of  fortune. 

Prof.  Beery  has  skillfully  woven  into 
this  intensely  interesting  and  true  story 
many  valuable  susgest  ions  for  liandliug 
horses— a  result  of  a  lifetime's  experience. 

Special  Offer  to  Horsemen 

Prof.  Beerv  desins  that  every  horse  owner, 
trainer,  breeder— everyone  interested  in 
horses— should  read  this  great  story.  To 
make  it  possible,  for  a  short  time  lie  offers 
every  interested  horseman  a  copy,  worth 
Sl.tK),  for  the  remark;, bly  low  price  of 

25c  Postpaid 

If  yon  have  even  a  passing  interest  in 
horses — if  you  own,  train  or  breed  them — 
yon  will  gather  from  it  a  fund  of  knowl- 
edge worth  many  times  the  small  price. 
Send  for  a  copy  today.  Enclose  stamps 
or  coin. 

FRFP  With  each  book  we  send  free 
*  *».l-il_«  a  beautiful  colored  picture  of 
Queen— oil  painting  effect— suitable  for 
framing.    Order  today.    Address 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 


Box  513 


Pleasant  HUl,  Ohio 


'An  Ounce  cf  Prevention  is  'Worth 
a  Pound  of  Cure!' 


THE  PREVENTION 
OF  DISEASE 


is  a  work 
of  vast 
impor- 
tance to  the  human 
race.  BY  AUTHORI- 
TIES OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL REPUTE.  Two  Volumes,  1081  pages, 
$7.50  per  set.    Write  for  particulars. 

PUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


gURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  tobacco  with  a  regret. 

The  regret  is  that  you  hnve  wasted  bo  inaii7 
years  before  you  began  smoking  AKUADIA. 

The  great  brotherhood  of  pipe  smokers,  who  ap- 
preciate a  soothing  and  meilitative  pipe,  and  are 
trvin'  to  find  a  tobacco  that  satisfies  perfectly, 
will  find  their  ideal  iu  ARCADIA  MIXTUKE. 

If  vou  have  never  had  the  luxury  of  smoking 
ARCADIA 

SEND  10  CENTS  L"n'dTsr^lie. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  81  Dey  Street,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Disest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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No  Need  for  That. — A  minister,  in  an  ad- 
tlress  to  other  ministers,  once  said  that  he 
thought  ministers  ought  to  be  humble  and 
poor,  like  their  Master.  "I  have  often 
prayed,"  said  he,  "that  I  might  Ije  kept 
humble;  I  never  prayed  that  I  might  be 
poor — I  could  trust  my  church  for  that." — 
Ladies^  Home  Journal. 


Dis;^uised. — ''You  didn't  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  policeman  who  warned  you 
about  the  lights  on  your  automobile!"  said 
the  magistrate  severely. 

"I  am  at  fault,  judge,"  replied  Mr.  Chug- 
gins.  "I'm  a  strang(;r  in  the  city  and  he 
spoke  so  politely  I  didn't  think  he  could  be 
a  real  policeman." — Washington  Star. 


A    False    Impression. — "  \\'hat    sort    of 

magazine  do  you  pul)]ish?'" 

"The  official  organ  of  the  dentists." 
"I  see.     A  sort  of  mouth  organ,  eh?" 

Toledo  Blade. 


Will  be  Airy. — "  Do  you  think  that  aviation 
will  become  fashionable?" 

"To  a  certain  extent,"  replied  Miss  Cay- 
enne. "Of  course  very  few  people  will  fly. 
But  if  airship  costumes  arc  made  sufficiently 
picturescjue  they  will  be  much  worn." — 
Washington  Star. 


■■  Always  on  the  Go. — "  The  hnusi-fly  must  go, " 
says  a  solemn  scientist. 

But  that's  just  the  trouble  with  it. 

It  does  go. 

If  it  didn't  we  could  swat  it.— Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


Refused  to  be  Aureoled.  —  Sunday-school 
Teacher — "If  you  are  a  good  boy,  Willie, 
you  will  go  to  heaven  and  have  a  gold  crown 
on  your  head." 

Willie — "  Not  for  mine,  then.  I  had  one 
of  them  things  put  on  a  tooth  once." — Puck. 


A  Modem  Version. — The  following  remark- 
able answers  were  recently  given  at  an  ex- 
amination for  teachers  in  New  York.  The 
questions  were  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
general  culture  of  the  applicants: 

1.  ^Vho  built  the  ark?     Theodore  Shonts. 

2.  Who  interpreted  Pharaoh's  dream? 
Eusapia  Palladino. 

3.  WIio  received  the  Ten  Commandments? 
J.  P.  Morgan. 

4.  Who  led  the  Israelites  into  the  Promised 
Land?    Senator  Guggenheim. 

5.  Who  slew  the  prophets  of  Baal?  Lyman 
Abbott. 

6.  Who  preached  in  Athens  the  unknown 
god?    Charley  Murphy. 

7.  Who  ^vTote  the  Book  of  Revelation? 
Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

8.  Wlio  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans?  An- 
drew Jackson.  • 

9.  Who  was  the  author  of  The  Divine 
Comedyl    Ann  Dante. 

10.  WTio  was  the  author  of  "The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence?"  Mrs.  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont. 

11.  A\'ho  was  the  author  of  Fausif  An- 
heuser  Busch. 

12.  Who  said  "  England  expects  every 
man  to  do  her  duty?"     Lillian  Pankhurst. 

13.  ^\"ho  was  the  author  of  Les  Miserables? 
Nell  Brinkley. 

14.  "Who  said  L'Etal,  c'ei^t  mot?  Theodore 
Roosevelt. — Life. 


Half  Price— No  Money  Down 


No.  3  Olivers 

Standard  Visible  Writers 

at  $50.     On  Credit. 

We  buy  and  distribute  more  No.  3  Olivers 
than  any  other  concern  in  America.  As  a 
result  we  buy  far  below  the  lowest  agent's 
prices. 

We  send  the  machines  on  five  days'  trial, 
without  any  deposit,  and  let  them  sell  them- 
selves. We  have  no  agents,  no  salesmen. 
Our  selling  cost  is  only  one-seventh  the  aver- 
age cost  of  selling  through  agents. 

Thus  we  sell  these  standard  machines — 
listed  at  5ioo — at  half  that  price  if  sold  on 
credit,  or  ;?47.so  cash. 

The  machines  are  complete  and  in  perfect 
condition.  Each  is  twice  inspected.  The 
slightest  flaw,  or  fault,  or  mark  causes  us  to 
reject  it.  Machines  sent  out  to  sell  themselves 
must  be  beyond  possible  criticism. 

Complete  equipment  goes  with  each— metal 
case,  baseboard,  brush,  ribbon,  bottle  of  oil, 
instruction  book,  etc.  Each  is  sold  under 
standard  warrant. 

You  get  every  device  and  feature  which 
has  ever  been  added  by  the  manufacturers,  at 
any  price,  to  the  Oliver  No.  3. 

Oliver  Features 

Among  these  features  are : 

Visible  writing.     Lines  9  inches  long. 
Writing  in  colors  without  changing  ribbon. 
The  Universal  keyboard. 
Choice  of  three  beautiful  types. 
The  patented  U-thaped  type  bar. 
Absolutely  perfect  alignment. 
84  chnracters  written  with  28  keys. 
20  carbons  at  one  writing  if  desired, 
Utter  simplicity.    The  instruction  book  ena- 
bles one  to  write  immediately. 
Li:;ht  in  action — light  in  weight. 
Litetime  durability. 

Over  350,000  Olivers  are  now  in  use.  They 
are  used  by  183  railroads.     They  are  used  by 

(27) 


the  largest  mail-order  houses,  two  of  whom 
use  over  1,000  each. 

The  Oliver  is  so  simple,  so  durable,  so 
trouble-proof  that  men  who  know  best,  select 
it.  It  does  any  practical  thing  which  any 
typewriter  can  do. 


Pays  for  Itself 


Every  person  who  writes  should  in  these 
days  use  a  typewriter.  Handwriting  is  now 
an  apology.  It  cheapens  a  person — shows 
him  not  up  to-date — indicates  that  his  time  is 
not  valuable. 

When  an  Oliver  No.  3  can  be  had  at  half 
price,  simply  by  selling  to  yourself,  you  can 
afford  the  best.  At  $5  monthly  the  machine 
pays  for  itself.  In  a  single  evening  one  can 
learn  to  use  it. 

Five  Days'  Trial 
No  Deposit 

We  will  send  this  machine  on  5  days'  trial 
without  any  deposit.  If  you  don't  want  it, 
return  it,  and  we  will  pay  express.  If  you 
accept  it,  send  us  J5,  then  55  monthly  until 
550  is  paid.     Or  deduct  5  per  cent  for  cash. 

If  you  want  the  typewriter  sent  at  once  on 
approval,  check  the  first  square  in  the  coupon 
below.  If  you  are  not  in  business,  and  rated, 
kindly  send  a  couple  of  references. 

If  you  want  more  information,  check  the 
second  square  in  the  coupon,  and  a  machine 
will  be  set  aside. 

Cut  out  the  coupon,  mark  and  sign  it,  and 
send  it  to  us  at  once.  Until  the  machine 
meets  your  full  approval,  you  are  under  no 
commitment. 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate 

732  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago 


Mark   This  Coupon 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate 
732  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago 


XI 


Ship  me  an  Oliver  No.  3  on  5  days' 
approval,  F.  O.  B.  Chicago 

Send  more  information.     Hold  the 
machine  for  me  waiung  instructions. 


Address. 


Bronchial  Troches 

are  prepared  in  convenient  form  of  simple 
m^icinal  substances,  most  beneficial  in  the 
treatment  of  throat  affections.  Free  from 
opiates  or  other  harmful  ing-redients. 

Price,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.    Sample  free 
John  I.  Brown  &  Son Boston,  Mass. 


ORDER    OUT    OF    CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant paper* 
100  in  Each  Box 


PACtClflLV 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  61e* 
Sample  Box  ISc 


•UOARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  ISS-1S7  Wavtrly  PI..  N.  Y,  City 


Delicious,  Invigorating 

MALTED  MILK 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 
Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  quick  lonch.  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 

HORLICK'S 


t^Avoid  ImiiBtions^Askf or ''HORUCK'S"— Everywhere 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  LrrKRAKT  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"Coitiin6   events  cast 

tlieir  shadows  before" 

Good  Health.  Digestion 

and  Pleasure  in  store 

■The  World's   Best  Table  Water" 


In  NEW  Sterilized  Bottles  only 


4%  to  6%  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 

We  deal  solely  in  highest  grade  Municipal  Bonds, 
the  safest  high  rate  investment. 

Write  today  for  our  select  list. 

CII-EIM     &     CO.,     ^anl<ers 

First  National  Banl(  Building,  Chicago 


Drink  nH*'®"^?^^"3"  r>MM 
OlS  K^neappleJuice  \)^\r(Lt 


(B 


m 


Baker's 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 


Has  a  most 
delicious  flavor 

Is  pure  and 
healtfalul 

An  ideal  food 
beverage 


GENUINE  HAS  THIS  TRADE- 
MARK ON  EVERY  PACKAGE 

Walter  Baker  &CoXtd. 

EstaWuhca    I  780 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  I 

Foreign 

>tarcli  31. —  i'he  Military  Tribunal  at  Cape  Hai- 
tien,   Haiti,  condemns  22  political  prisoners  to 

ileatli. 

April  1. — President  Diaz  promises  sweeping  pop- 
ular reforms  in  a  me.ssaKe  to  liie  Mexican 
Congress. 

Over  100  deaths  from  the  plague  are  reported 
from  Java. 

April  .3. — The  .Japanese  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole  leaves  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  for  tlie 
.\ntarctic. 

Premier  Canalejas  forms  a  new  Catiinet  in  Spain. 
Domestic 

W.4KHI.\GTON 

.\pril  1. — The  Democratic  members  of  committees 
of  the  House  are  announced  at  a  caucus  in 
Washington. 

April  3. — Representative  Maim,  of  Illinois,  is 
unanimously  chosen  Republican  candidate  for 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

By  a  decision  of  the  linited  States  Supreme 
Court,  tlie  Government  is  again  given  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoin  the  I^ehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Company  from  carrying  coal  in  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  "  commodities  clause"  of  the  Hep- 
burn Rate  Law. 

April  4. — Congress  meets  in  special  se.ssion. 

.^pril  5. — The  Prtjsident's  message,  dealing  only 
with  reciprocity,  is  read  in  the  Senate  and 
House. 

The  House  adopts  the  Democratic  rules,  ex- 
Speaker  Cannon  leading  the  Republican  minor- 
ity against  them. 

.•Vpril  6. — Senator  La  Follette  introduces  a  reso- 
lution in  the  Senate  looking  to  the  reopening  of 
t  he  Lorimer  case. 

General 

March  .31. — Justice  .James  A.  O'Gorman,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  is  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  at  a  joint  .session  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembl.v,  breaking  the  legislative 
deadlock,  which  began  on  January  16. 

April  2. — In  a  race  riot  at  Laurel,  Del.,  one  white 
man  is  killed  and  three  wounded. 

.\pril  3. — Benjamin  F.  Bush,  President  of  the 
Western  Maryland  Railroad,  is  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed George  J.  Gould  as  president  of  the  Mis- 
.souri  Pacific. 

The  New  Jersey  House  of  Repre.sentatives  pas.ses 
the  Edge  Employers'  Liability  Law  which  now 
goes  to  the  Governor. 

April    4. — Carter   H.    Harrison,    the    Democratic 
candidate,  is  again  elected  Mayor  of  Chicago. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  issues  a  statement  at 
New  York  denying  that  it  is  engaged  in  financing 
the  Mexican  revolution. 

In  the  Baltimore  primaries  James  H.  Preston  is 
named  for  Mayor  by  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion over  J.  Marry  Mahool,  the  present  Mayor. 

April  .5. — A  parade  in  memory  of  the  victims  of 
the  waist  factory  fire  in  New  York  is  partici- 
pated in  by  75,000  workers. 

H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  in  the  Springfield  Jjorimer  in- 
quiry, says  that  C.  S.  Funk,  general  manager 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  was 
the  authority  for  his  story  of  a  .$100,000  "slush 
fund"  to  elect  Senator  Lorimer. 

Magistrate  Corrigan  tells  the  Grand  Jury  in  New 
York  City  of  the  crime  wave  and  names  police- 
men and  others  who  can  corroborate  him. 

■Vpril  6. — Theodore  Roosevelt  speaks  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  to  30,000  persons  in  approval  of  the 
proposed  arbitration  treaty  with  England. 

The  National  Civic  Federation  takes  up  the  in- 
vestigation of  perils  to  factory  workers  from 
fire. 


A  Movable  Season. — "It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Justice  Griffin  intends  taking  the  sum- 
mer out  of  India.''— Pioneer.  Let's  hope  he'll 
bring  it  to  England. — Punch. 


A  Perplexing  Question. — This  is  one  of  the 
okl  stories  told  by  Henry  Clews  of  Travers, 
the  New  York  stammering  wit.  Mr.  Clews 
always  insists  that  the  average  Wall  Street 
broker  is  the  most  honest  of  men.  "  Travers," 
said  Mr.  Clews,  "was  once  invited  to  be  a 
guest  at  a  yatch  regatta.  The  waters  of 
Newport  harbor  were  covered  with  a  beauti- 
ful squadron.  Mr.  Travers  found  that  each 
yacht  belonged  to  a  banker  or  broker.  He 
gazed  blankly  into  the  distance  for  a  time, 
and  then  inquired  softly:  '  W-w-w- where  are 
thec-c-customer's'vachts?'" — Boston  Herald. 


RADGERS 


^Chemical 

FIRE  ENGINE 

for  the  Protection  of 

Country  Homes, 
,  Villages  and  Factories 

Especially    when    located   some  dis- 
tance from  a  Fire  Station. 

Throws  a  stream  75  to  85  feet. 

Better  than  a  thousand  gallons  of  water. 

Extinguishes  fire  in  Oil  or  Gasolene. 

May  be  operated  by  one  man. 

Costs  almost  nothing  to  maintain. 

Absolutely  Safe 
Lasts  a  Lifetime 

Better   than    Insurance 

which  does  not  sa\' 
treasures  which  cann.  ' 
be  replaced. 

Badeer 

Fire  EztiDguither  Co. 

34  D  Portland  St. 

Bostoo.  Mass. 


/■Vr//  i}fJoriiiiition 
sent  oji  reguesi. 


Don't  Fail  to  Read  This 

TESTIMONIES  OF 
MODERN  SCIENCE  TO 
CHRISTIAN  TRUTHS 

William  Hanna Thornton,  M.D.,LL.D.,  New  York 


THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 
For  April 


Per  Copy,  30  Cents         Per  Year,  $3.00 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Puddings  Taste  Better 

And  you  will  eat  and  enjoy 
more  of  them  if  made  with 

MAPLEINE 

(The  Flavor  De  Luxe) 

Such  a  simple  dish  as  bread  pudding  is  de- 
licious if  served  with  Mapleine  Whipped 
Cream,  or  Mapleine  Cream  Sauce,  and  for 
flavoring  Blanc  Mange,  Custards,Tapioca and 
Sago  Puddings,  Mapleine  is  irresistibly  good. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  you  will  find 
that  in  all  recipes  that  call  for  Ha- 
vering, Mapleine  imparts  a  delight- 
ful, mellow  and  original  flavor, 
better  than  mai)le,  for  it  will  not 
cook  out  or  grain. 

To  Make  Mapleine  Syrup 

Simply  dissolve  granidated 
sugar  in  water  and  add  the 
Mapleine  according  to  the  di- 
rections on  the  bottle.  Such 
a  syrup  is  both  economical, 
pure,  good  and  easily  made. 

Let  us  send  you  our  collec- 
tion of  recipes  for  making 
"  Mapleine  Dainties."  Sent 
free  on  request. 

Grocers  sell  Mapleine  35c 
(in  Canada  50c)  for  a  2-oz. 
bottle.    If  not,  write 

Dept.  E.     ' 

CRESCENT  MFG.  CO..  Seattle.  Wash. 
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SUMMER  TRAVEL  IN.  EUROPE 

iConthiurd  from  payr  740 j 
half  knots  por  hour.     They  have  five  decks, 
the  promenade  deck  embracing  5,400  square 
feet.    Each  ship  has  sixty  single-berth  state- 
rooms. 

SPITZBERGEN,  NORWAY,    AND     THE 
NORTH    CAPE 

The  growing  interest  in  travel  to  the  North 
Cape,  Iceland,  and  Spitzbergen  noted  last 
year  still  continues.  The  facilities  offered 
by  steamship  companies,  including  not  only 
tho.se  having  home  ports  in  the  North  Sea,  but 
two  large  German  Iiti(;s,  are  of  the  best  char- 
acter. The  Hamburg  Line  will  send  ships 
northward  in  June,  July,  and  August.  It 
has  three  ships  in  this  service — the  Bluecher, 
the  Ocean  id  (which  may  Ije  superseded  by 
the  Cleveland),  and  the  Media.  These  are  all 
ships  of  fine  class,  the  Bluecher  having  a  regis- 
tration of  12, .500  tons,  with  a  length  of  525 
feet.  The  first  sailing  date  is  June  17  from 
Cuxhaven,  the  port  of  Hamburg,  this  cruise 
including  the  coast  of  Norway  only,  its  dura- 
tion being  thirteen  days.  The  second  crui.se 
leaves  Cuxhaven  on  July  4,  and  includes 
not  only  the  coast  of  Norway,  but  the  Orkney 
and  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and  Spitzbergen, 
its  duration  being  twenty-four  days.  Other 
sailing  dates  are  July  8  (for  the  shorter  trip) 
and  August  2  (for  the  longer).  The  shorter 
trip  has  a  minimum  rate  from  Hamburg 
and  returning  to  Haml)urg,  of  $62.50,  with 
shore  excursions  costing  per  person  either 
$7.50  or  $12.50,  according  to  whether  or  not 
one  takes  an  overland  trip.  The  longer  trip 
has  a  minimum  rate  of  $137.50,  with  a  cost 
for  shore  excursions  of  $37.50,  which  includes 
an  optional  overland  trip. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  will  send,  from 
Bremerhaven  on  July  18,  the  Grosser  Kur- 
fiirst  on  a  cruise  to  western  Norwegian  ports, 
including  the  North  Cape,  but  proceeding 
first  to  Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  to  the  northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen, 
which  is  in  latitude  80°.  Returning  along 
the  western  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  a  descent 
will  be  made  to  the  North  Cape,  followed  by 
calls  at  western  Norwegian  ports,  and  thence 
l)ack  to  Bremerhaven.  This  cruise  ends 
on  August  16.  The  high  latitude  reached 
gives  it  peculiar  distinction,  the  northern 
coast  of  Spitzbergen  being  within  about  ten 
degrees  of  the  pole.  Minimum  rates  from 
Br(!merhaven  back  to  Bremerhaven  are  $375. 
For  choicer  rooms  $550,  $600,  $650,  and 
$750  are  charged,  rooms  with  bath  being 
$1,250. 

The  Scandinavian-American  Line  offers  a 
direct  route  for  visits  to  Norwaj-.  Its  ships 
sailing  from  New  York  are  of  10,000  tons  and 
515  feet  long.  Their  home  ports  are  Chri.s- 
tiansand,  Christiania,  and  Copenhagen.  They 
do  not  take  the  Channel  route,  but  enter  the 
North  Sea  by  way  of  the  islands  to  the  north 
of  Scotland,  making  the  trip  in  good  average 
Atlantic-steamship  time.  At  Christiansand 
passengers  may  leave  the  Atlantic  ships  of 
tiiis  line  and  {iroceed  aboard  one  of  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  steamers  for  Bergen,  where  they 
may  embark  on  a  ship  to  the  North  Cape, 
daily  trips  being  made  I)etw(>en  Christiansand 
and  Bergen.  Passengers  for  the  North  Cape 
may,  if  they  choose,  go  on  to  Christiania  by 
the  Atlantic  ship,  and  thence  travel  l)y  rail 
.icross  Norway  to  Bergen  or  Trondhjem, 
where  steamers  may  be  taken  for  the  North 
Cape.  From  Tronilhjem  tourists  may  go  to 
the  North  Cape  and  Ixick  in  six  and  one-half 
days,  at  a    round-trip  fare    from  $69.50  to 


The  <THdleprodf|\^Way 

t\i     ^i     ^1 


First  Month 


Second  Month 


Third  Month  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  Month 


First  Week 


Second  Week 


Third  Week 


Fourth  Week— and  ao  on 


Your  Way 


Of  course,  the  "Holeproof"  way  is  easier, 
■you  don't  realize  /loif  much  easier  because 
you  have  not  been  brought  to  the  buying 
point.  Try  them  today.  Buy  at  the  same 
time,  six  pairs  for  your  husband.  Have  the 
hose  come  back  from  the  wash  tub  next  wash 
day  without  any  holes — see  how  that  feels. 

"Holeproof"  are  the  finest  hose  in  existence. 

Softer — More  Pliable 

They  are  made  from  Egyptian  and  Sea 
Island  cotton,  costing  an  average  of  70c 
per  pound,  while" common  yarn  sells  for  30c. 


It  is  with  this  pliable  yarn  that  we  make 
hose  softer  and  lighter,  yet  stronger  than 
any  amateur  brand.  Brands  made  the  cheap 
way  must  be  coarse  and  unsightly.  We  nse 
only  pure  gauze  silk  in  the  silk  hose. 

$55,000  a  Year 

We  spend  $55,000  a  year  simply  to  see  that 
each  pair  of  "Holeproof"  is  perfection.  Hose 
never  were  made  with  better  care  or  materi- 
al. Never  were  hose  put  on  the  market  that 
bad  better  style  than  this  excellent  brand. 


Hol 


eproofflosierif 


FOR  M EN  WOMEN^  AND  CHILDREN 


The  Widest  Assortment 

There  are  twelve  colors,  ten  weights  and  five 
grades  for  men;  seven  colors,  three  weights  and 
three  grades  for  women,  and  two  colors,  two 
weights  and  three  grades  for  children. 

But  you  must  be  careful  in  buying  if  you  want 
the  hose  that  are  advertised  here.  Imitations  are 
offered  in  many  stores.  The  original  guaranteed 
hose  are  "Holeproof."  They  represent  38  years  of 
experience.  They're  what  you  want  if  you  want 
the  best  hose  ever  made. 

Get  This  Signature,  'i^a/>e<^^:&cM(Zi 

\\. guarantees  yo'a  the ^«Hajne  "Holeproof."  Look 


for  the  "Holeproof"  trade-mark.  too.  The  gen- 
uine are  sold  in  your  town.  We'll  tell  you  the 
dealers'  names  on  request,  or  ship  direct  where 
we  have  no  dealer,  charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of 
remittance. 

Prices  for  plain    and    mercerized  cotton  hose 
range  from  fl.50  to  S3. 00,  according  to  weight  and 
finish.    Six  pairs  guaranteed  six 
months.     Silk  hose,  three  pairs 
guaranteed  three  months,/'or  m^n,  wd^^ 

$2.00;  for  women,  $3.00. 

Always  look  for  this  trade- 
mark on  the  toe  and  for  the  sig- 
nature, ^ia'c^i^^dS, 


Wrife  for  free  booh,    "How  to  Make   Your  Feet  Happy.  "  »      n  c 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  862  Fourth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  p»«  t^«-  >«>• 

Tampico  News  Co.,  S.  A.,  City  of  Mexico,  Agents  for  Mexican  Eepoblio  ^irf<:iii£.tf  A 

<y  .60, 


LLTOPA!^"' 


$13.50 


« SUITS 

WK  l>  V  K  T  II  K  V  .*  R  \  S. 
W  I':  .1  V  V.  TIIK  «'  LOT  11  \\n 
T.lIL,OK   TO   VOIlt  .IIK.ISIIKI-:. 

You  Niivo  1  MIUUI.ICMKV'M 
I>n4»FITs  and  K^ot  n  Niilt  »(  IViiiii 
#l:e..%Oto  #-j:t.7.'>  tor  9V>0  to 
S40  rallies. 

TIIIS  MKWS  T\ll>OK.M AltK 
Nil  IS  A  r  I'KK'KS  4tl-'  "ItK.AUV- 
.M.AUKS." 

Our  p.\tterns  embr.-ice  the  IntJ'st 
^ToavoN  In  ?ray,  brown  anil 
blue:  alsK  flit*  ni>n  bfaulif'iil 
l>  <■  u  r  i  I  s  I  r  i  |>  o  cH'ocls.  Bc^t 
tri  uiuiiiiKs.  Iliiiii^ai  niitl  nork- 
uianship. 

We  iriiarantrc  Kiirinonts  to  hold 
tlii-lr  Nlinix'.  New  York  st.vles  with- 
oul  oxt  I'onios.  Coniplfti>  s.itisfiK'tion 
cir  inonoy  l>a<'k.  Kx|>rP!s8  prppalfl. 
Writi>  for  K  a  in  pics  a  u  il  self- 
UKMiMurrmciit  Inst  ruci  I«»ii9. 

COLONIAL  WOOLEN  MILLS 

l>KFT.  247.  I.AtlIti:.\(  K,   .M.ASS. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 

largely  on  a  knowl- 

edge  of   the   whole    truth 

a!  out  self  and  sex  and  their 

relation     to   life   and    health. 

.liis  knowledge  does  not  come 

intelligently  of  itself,  nor  coirect- 

V   from  ordinan,-   everyda;-   sources. 

Sexology 

by  WiUia'tn   H.    M'aUin^.   A  .J/..  M,D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowlrd^o  a  Yotins  Man  Should  Havo. 
Kiiowleilse  a  Yonn?  HushAnd  Sliould  Have. 
KnowliMgo  a  Fatli'-r  Should  Have. 
Knowlodjr*'  a  Kalhrr  Should  Impart  to  His  Son 
Mt'dical  Knowledge  a  Husband  t-hould  Hare. 
Knowledsre  a  Youns   Woman  Should  Have. 
KiiowhMso  a  Yoiina  Wife  Should  Have. 
KnowIrd?:e  a  M-th.-r  Should  Have. 

Knowlodre  a  M-iher  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daophter. 
Medical  Knowl. -dge  a  W'ife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  Tolnrae.     Illnttrated.    $2.00.  postpaid 
Write  for  "  Oih.'r  Pcopl.-"^  Opinions"   and  Table  ..f  Contents 
Puntan    Pub.    Co..    777  Perry   BIdg..    Phila.,   Pa. 
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LARTER 

NSHIRT  >STTJDxS 

O-LAR-TERVEST  BUTTONS 

,^^^  Larter  Vest  Buttons  can  be 
changed  {rom  one  fancy  vest  to  another, 
just  as  quickly  as  you  deciae  wnicn  one 
you  will  wear.  Larter  Shirt  Studs  have 
the  same  advantage.  Let  your  jeweler 
show  you  how  handsome  and  conven- 
ient they  are. 

Look  for  this,J^^ 
trade-mark  on  the 
back  of  every  piece. 
It  is  proof  of  the 
^  Larter  Shirt  Stud  genuine. 

■  ■  ,  The  Larter  guarantee  is,  "  If  an 
accident  ever  happens  to  the  pack  of  a 
stud  or  button,  a 
new  one  given  in 
exchange. 

_^^  If  your 
jeweler  doesn  t 
sell  them,  write 
us  for  the  name 
of  one  who  does. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

It  illustrates  many  of  the  immense  variety  o( 
Larter  styles  and  suggests  the  proper  studs  and 
buttons  for  all  occasions  of  dress  and  negligee.^ 

23  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 


X 


X 


Sectional  view  of 
Larter  Vest  Button 


Larter  &  Sons, 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara>ideal  (or  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.    Niagara  Clip  Co.,N.Y. 

One  More  Shape 

No.  67.  Coarse  knots. 
Extra  stiff  bristles. 
Long  tufted  end  to 
reach  between  the  teeth. 
Preferred  by  thousands. 
I  Price  35  cents. 


Your  dealer  has  our  case  contain- 
ing ieti  sample  Brisco-Kleanwell 
shapes.  You  do  not  buy  the 
sample,  but  receive  the  shape 
that  suits  you  best  fresh  and 
clean,  because  it  is 

SEALED  BOX 

Make  your  little  girl  a  present  of 
Dolly's  Kleanwell  —  a  tiny  tooth- 
brush.   Sent  on  receipt  of  4  cents. 

0fJ0i;0  HAIR  BRUSHES 

penetrate  to  the  scalp.    The  finest  of  imported  brushes. 

Made  in  all  styles,  woods  and  prices. 

ALFRED  H.  SMITH  CO..  42  W.  33d  St..  New  York 


$83.  Tourists  may  also  go  on  to  Stockholm 
if  they  so  choose  and  there  take  the  Lap- 
land express  over  the  most  northern  railway 
in  the  world,  for  Narvik,  whence  connection 
may  be  made  with  steamer  for  the  North 
Cape.  From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle 
of  July  the  midnight  sun  is  visible  along  a 
part  of  this  railway  line. 

The  Norwegian  coast,  including  the  North 
Cape,  may  be  reached  in  comfort  from  Eng- 
lish ports  also.  Tourists  having  arrived  in 
England  will  find  at  Hull  and  Newcastle  com- 
modious ships  making  regular  trips  during 
the  summer  at  moderate  fares,  one  of  the 
minimums  being  as  low  as  $65.  At  Leith 
tourists  already  arrived  in  England  may  meet 
one  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  or  Ham- 
burg ships  on  its  way  northward  to  make 
one  of  the  cruises  already  described.  In 
past  years  not  a  few  tourists  by  German 
ships  to  Spitzbergen  and  the  North  Cape,  on 
arrival  at  Bergen,  have  left  the  ship,  in  order 
to  enjoy  an  overland  trip  in  Norway.  Their 
experience  was  that  nothing  during  the  cruise 
further  north  had  been  more  interesting  and 
agreeable  than  this  overland  journey.  It 
requires  about  five  days  of  time  to  go  from 
Bergen  to  Christiania.  The  trip  is  made  in 
part  by  rail,  in  part  by  steamer  on  lakes 
and  fiords,  but  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
comfortably  in  carriages.  Splendid  roads 
are  found  all  through  this  region,  one  part 
of  which  is  known  as  the  Hardanger  country 
and  another  as  the  Telemarken.  Primitive 
but  clean  hotels  are  found  at  convenient 
stopping-places.  The  scenery  comprizes 
some  of  the  finest  in  Norway — lofty  moun- 
tains, waterfalls  galore,  and  among  glaciers 
one  covering  about  80  square  miles. 

EUROPEAN  VACATION  EVENTS 

Besides  the  events  connected  with  the 
Coronation,  given  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  the  following  are  special  events  of  the 
summer  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent : 

"In  London,  the  Imperial  Conference, 
which  opens  on  May  22;  the  East  and  West 
Congress,  July  26  to  29;  the  Festival  of  Em- 
pire, May  to  October;  the  International 
Horse  Show  at  Olympia,  June  12  to  24. 

"In  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Shakespeare's 
Birthday  Festival  April  17  to  May  6,  including 
a  floral  procession,  a  memorial  service,  the 
unfurling  of  various  national  flags  by  ambas- 
sadors and  distinguished  representatives  of 
many  nations,  old  English  sports  and  pas- 
times, May  Day  revels  and  exhibitions  of 
arms,  armor,  and  heraldry. 

"In^Glasgow,  the  Scottish  exhibition  of  His- 
tory, Art,  Science,  Industry,  Music,  and  Avia- 
tion, May  to  October. 

"In  Carmarthen,  Wales,  the  National 
Eisteddford,  August  7  to  11. 

"In  Ranelagh,  Hurlingham,  and  Roehamp- 
ton,  a  series  of  polo  matches,  from  May  3  to 
July  29. 

"In  Rome  and  Turin,  International  Ex- 
hibitions of  Art,  Archeology,  History,  and 
Ethnography,  to  celebrate  the  Semi-Centcn- 
nial  of  United  Italy,  April  15  to  October  31. 

In  Baireuth,  the  W^agner  Festival,  at 
which  will  be  given  'The  Meistersinger,' 
'Parsifal,'  the  'Ring  des  Nibelungen,'  from 
July  22  to  August  20. 

"In  Dresden,  the  International  Hygiene 
Exhibition,  from  May  to  October. 

"In  Paris,  the  Salon  des  Artistes  Frangais 
from  April  30  to  June  30;  the  Salon  Nationale 
from  April  15  to  June  30;  the  Salon  des 
Humoristes  in  May ;  the  Dog  Show  in  May ; 
the  Military  Review  on  July  14. 

"In  Rome,  the  International  Tuberculosis 
Congress." 
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stained  with  Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 
Benjamin  V.  Wliite.  Arch't,  N.  Y. 

Preserve  and  Beautify 

Your  Shingles 

siding,    clapboards,    and    other 
side     woodwork,     by    staining 


out- 
with 


Cabot's 
Shingle  Stains 

They  are  50%  cheaper  than  paint,  and  1 00% 
more  artistic  and  beautiful.  They  can  be 
applied  twice  as  fast,  halving  the  labor  cost. 
They  are  made  of  Creosote,  "  the  best  wood 
preservative  known."  The  coloring  effects 
are  transparent,  and  bring  out  the  grain  of  the 
wood  in  deep,  velvety  tones  that  harmonize 
perfectly  with  nature  —  there  is  no  shiny, 
painty  effect.  They  wear  as  long  as  the  best 
paint,  and  "grow  old  gracefully,"  because 
they  sink  into  the  wood  and  therefore  can- 
not crack  or  peel  like  an  old  paint  coating 

Ynu  can  get  Cabot' s  Stains  all  over  the  covntrri.  Send 
for /ret:  samples  on  wood  and  name  of  nearest  agent, 

SAMUEL   CABOT.    Inc.,    Manfg.   Chemists 
7  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PRINT    FOR    YOURSELF 

Canis,  circulars,  book,  newspaper.  Press  $5. 
Larger  $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print  for 
others,  bi^  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factor.v  for  press  catalog,  I'YPE, cards,  paper 
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A  Special 

TORREY 
RAZOR 


Here's  a  real  man's 
razor— "992,"  a 
Torrey  Special — 
built  to  meet 
most  exacting 
requirements 
and  to  make, 
shaving  a 
delight. 


*  Bow  to  Sliave. 

A  booklet  that  ap- 
peals to  the  man 
who  appreciates 
the  joys  of  a  per- 
fect shave.  Yours 
for  the  asking. 
Torrsy  Strops 
the  best  mad*. 


HIGHEST 

TYPE  OF 

RAZOR 

MADE 


Unique  in 

design,  full 

concaved, 

with  swage 

back.  Medium 

width. 

Illustration 
shows  the  beau- 
tilul  pearl  cellu- 
loid handle,  with 
tang  of  selected 
pearl.  Entire  blade 
is  finished  with  a 
brilliant  crocus 
polish. 

This  and   more 
ornate  styles  of  han- 
dle $4.00.    Black 
Rubber  $3.50.     Other 
razors  $1.50  up.    Sent 
postpaid  if  not  at  your 
dealer's. 

1HE  J.  R.  TORREY  RAZOR  CIL. 
Dept.  0  Worcester.  Mtifc 
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SWITZERLAND 

Probably  in  no  European  country  has  the 
art  of  vacation  travel  reached  a  higher  dee;ree 
of  development  than  in  Switzerland.  The 
promotion  of  touring  is,  in  fact,  the  principal 
industry  of  the  .Swiss  people.  Tourists  in 
that  country  are  put  in  the  unique  position 
of  having  to  deal  directly  with  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  purveyor  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience. A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun 
recently  said: 

"Some  one  has  called  Switzerland  the 
'playground  of  Europe,'  the  tourist's  'fairy- 
ground  of  delight.'  Certainly  this  country, 
with  its  cloud-piercing  peaks  of  the  Alps,  and 
its  glorious  scenery,  has  lured  a  vast  majority 
of  Americans.  Lucerne,  one  of  its  most  al- 
luring spots,  is  in  the  very  midst  of  the  stream 
of  travel.  Last  August,  no  less  than  57,000 
tourists  were  registered  at  the  various  hotels 
and  pensions  there.  Ten  thousand  of  that 
number  were  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  which  places  America  second  in  the 
list  which  Germany  headed.  The  strong 
appeal  that  the  Alps  have  made  to  Americans 
can  be  proved  very  easily  by  other  figures  at 
hand.  Germany  would  naturally  lead,  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  Switzerland.  But 
despite  the  ocean  that  separates  America 
from  Europe,  the  run  into  the  Alps  region  is 
rapidly  increasing." 

The  Swiss  Railroads  issue  fifteen-day 
tickets,  allowing  '"unlimited  travel"  over 
some  2,700  miles  of  rail  and  lake  for  $18.24. 
A  thirty-day  ticket  is  issued  for  $27.84,  and 
a  forty-five-day  ticket  for  another  price.  By 
taking  a  ticket  for  a  year  one  could  travel 
through  Switzerland  for  forty  cents  a  day, 
first  class,  or  twenty  cents,  third  class.  Over 
800  hotels  are  noted  in  the  handbook  pub- 
lished by  the  Association  of  Swiss  Hotel 
Proprietors.  At  the  average  hotel  the  tourist 
pays  from  $3  to  $4  a  day. 

A  NEW  WAY  TO  EUROPE 

What  is  known  as  "the  southern  trip  " 
to  Europe  has  taken  on  a  new.  feature  this 
year  through  the  introduction  by  the  Cunard 
Line  of  direct  sailings  to  Triest,  the  Austrian 
port  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  years  that  the  great 
Atlantic  liners  have  sent  out  regular  boats 
to  the  Mediterranean,  but  this  route  has  now 
for  several  years  been  so  popular  that  Naples 
bids  fair  soon  to  become  as  familiar  as  a 
landing-place  as  Liverpool  formerly  was,  or 
as  Plymouth,  Southampton,  and  Cherbourg 
have  recently  become.  The  present  extension 
of  the  Cunard  service  includes  a  journey  from 
Naples  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  thence 
around  what  is  known  as  the  "heel"  of  the 
"boot"  of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  and  thence 
upward  thi-ough  the  Adriatic  to  Triest  and 
Fiume.  By  this  means,  travelers  will  not 
only  have  the  novel  experience  of  a  cruise 
around  the  Italian  peninsula,  but  may  land 
at  a  port  from  which  central  and  eastern 
Europe  will  become  more  accessible  by  rail 
than  they  formerly  were..  Tourists  bound 
for  Austria  or  Hungary  will  find  this  route 
particularly  attractive. 

From  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  visits  are 
made  to  the  Dalmatian  coast,  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Dalmatia  has  shown 
signs  wthin  the  past  few  j'ears  of  becoming 
a  popular  place  of  pilgrimage.  Here  are 
coast  towns  of  great  interest,  including 
Cattaro,  Ragusa,  Zara,  and  Spalato.  At  the 
latter  Diocletian  built  the  famous  palace 
in  which  he  lived  after  his  abdication,  re- 
mains of  which  still  survive  in  the  modern 
town.  The  architectm-al  interest  of  this  coast 
almost  rivals  the  interest  of  its  scenerv.  which 
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"For  my  friendly  neighbors 

nothing  is  too  good. 

Few  things  good  enough— 

this  is  one  of  them.'* 

"That  diagonal  stroke,  that  clean,  easy,  smooth  action  which 
you  get  only  with  a  Durham-Duplex  Razor  will  answer  the 
whole  shaving  question  for  you." 

You  don't  have  to  "adjust"  it.  It  is  "right  there  with  the 
shave  "  you  have  Igng  desired ! 

No  Hoeing  No  Scraping 

"TuRHAMJ-I  UPLEX) 

Standard  Set,  indnding  Stropping  Attachment  and  6  Double-edged 
Hollow-ground  Blades,   $5.00.     Extra  Blades,  6  for  50  cents. 

Send  for  illuslraled  booklet 

DURHAM  DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. New  York 

DURHAM  DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO.,  LTD. London 
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Beautiful  Furniture  and  Woodwork 

use  wax;  and  the  "quality"  wax  for  a  rich  finish  is 


ax 

because  it  is  made  withotit  stint — contains  more  of  the  hard  (expen- 
sivo)  inip(Tted  wax  which  gives  that  rich,  subdued  lustre  famous  in 
the  Old  KnL'lish  finish;  it  is  this  "Quality"  which  makes  Old  English 
go  much  farther  and  outlast  most  other  finishes. 

Old  F.nclish  never  shows  scratches  from  heel  or  furniture,  never 
catches  dust.    A  50c.  can  will  cover  a  large  room  and  give  about 
a  year's  wear. 
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Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Book 
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way  to  lir.ish  new  floors,  old  flcxirs,  kitchen,  pantiy  and  bathroom  /*  let  and  FREE 

floors:    clean  and  poli  h    hardwood   or  pin'   floors:  care    for         ^^    Samrle  »o  I  can 
waxed,  varnished  and  shellaced  floors;  fill  floor  cracks;  finish  ,      ^^  Qld  Eoclish  at 


furniture  and  intenor  woodwork,  etc. 

A.  S.  Boyle  &  Co.,  1902  West  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

"BRIOHTENER"     wonderfully    cUans    and 
prtseries  all  liaishes-war,  varnish,  shellac.         , 
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Inside  This  Wall 
A  Steady  Tem^ 

perature  and  Quiet 

HERE'S  exactly  the  kind  of  a  wall  you 
ought  to  have  in  your  house.  If  it  is 
brick,    cement    or 

stone  instead  of  frame  there  is  just 
a  little  chance  in  the  method  but 
the  idea  remains  the  same — that's 
Linofelt.  It  easily  supplants  build- 
insT  paper  everywhere.  It  actually 
does  what  building  paper  is  "sup- 
posed" to  do  but  does  not  do. 

It's-an  old  saying  that  "a  warm  barn 
in  winter  is  a  cool  barn  in  summer." 
This  applies  the  more  particularly  to  any 
building  whose  walls  are  sheathed  with 
Linofelt  because  they  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  keep  heat,  cold  or  sound  from 
passing  through.  Consequently  you  get 
uniform  warmth  in  winter,  uniform  cool- 
ness in  summer  and  uniform  quiet  the 
whole  year  'round. 
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Winterproof — Sutnmerproof — 
Soundproof 

increases  the  comfort  of  your  home  40  per 
cent,  decreases  fuel  cost  40  per  cent,  is 
morethan  38  times  as  effective  as  build- 
ing paper  by  test,  adds  only  one  per  cent 
to  the  cost  of  the  average  building.  It  is 
an  insulating  quilt,  the  lightest  made, 
and  supersedes  building  paper  wherever  it 
is  introduced.  The  same  sound  heard  200 
ft.  through  boards  is  heard  only  2  ft. 
through  Linofelt.  It  makes  rooms  quiet 
and  restful.  Linofelt  is  equally  important 
in  Northern  and  Southern  climates.  No 
house  is  too  small  to  afford  Linofelt. 

Get  the  Valuable  Facts  in  the 
Linofelt  FREE  Book 

Here's  a  helpful  book  for  Owners,  Ar- 
chitects and  Builders.  It  takes  you  right 
to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  shows  you 
Linofelt  in  all  its  forms,  how  it  is 
made.  Up-to-date  methods  and  plans 
for  use  in  walls,  ceilings,  floors  and 
partitions  of  all  kinds  of  buildings  and 
residences.  It  shows  you  homes  and 
buildings.  East,  West,  North  and  South, 
which  have  been  made  summerproof.  win- 
terproof and  soundproof  with  Linofelt, 
and  whose  owners,  architects  and  builders 
are  recommending  Linofelt  right  and 
left.  Send  for  FREE  Linofelt  Book 
and  we'll  include  an  actual  sample  in  your 
package.  We'll  furnish  the  name  of  the 
dealer  nearest  you  on  request. 

Union  Fibre  Co. 

Manufacturers 
14  Union  Ave.,     Winona,  Minn. 

The  Philip  Carey  Co. 
Distributors  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Branches  and  warehouses  in  all  the 

large  cities  in  United  States, 

Canada  and  Mexico. 
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PECORA 


Rhinoceros 


Brand 


GOLF  B^LENAMEL 


A  New  Ball  At  Every  Tec 

As  tough  as  /lis  hide!— and  as  white  as  snow! 
Never  yellows  !  Never  cracks!  Never  gets  soft 
or  sticky !  Waterproof !  Weatherproof !  Hard, 
yet  elastic!  Easily,  quickly  put  on  by  hand. 
Price,  25  cents  per  can.  Enough  for  50  new 
balls.  At  your  dealer's,  or  give  us  his  name 
and  hend  25  cents,  and  we  will  send  at  once. 


PECORA  PAINT  CO. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Inc., 


4th  and  Erie  Ave. 
Established  1862 


has  given  it  the  name  of  the  "Norway  of 
the  South."  Parts  of  this  region,  especially 
Montenegro  and  Albania,  contain  mountains 
of  extraordinary  interest  and  zig-zag  roads 
M^iich  are  triumphs  of  the  road-builder's  art. 
The  Cunard  Line,  in  connection  with  this 
service,  issues  circular  tours  through  Europe 
and  makes  arrangements  with  the  Peninsida 
and  Orient  Royal  Mail  Lines  for  tours  to 
Egjrpt  and  eastward  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  ships  in  the  service  to  the  Adriatic  are 
the  Carpathia  of  13,600  tons,  the  Ultonia  of 
10,400  tons,  and  the  Pannonia  of  10,000  tons. 
One  may  also  go  to  Triest  direct  from  New 
York  by  the  Austro-Americana  Line,  which 
makes  calls  at  Patras,  Palermo,  and  Naples. 
This  line  maintains  twin-screw  steamers 
built  expressly  for  it  and  well-ecjuipped  with 
creature  comforts,  including  a  Marconi  sta- 
tion. 

NORTH   AFRICA 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  North  .Africa 
is  a  country  adapted  to  late  autumn  and  early 
spring  visits.  Algiers  and  Tvmis  are  the 
countries  of  chief  interest.  It  is  maintaineid, 
however,  that  even  in  the  summer  months, 
except  on  the  coast,  one  may  enjoy  a  visit  to 
that  region,  especially  to  the  high  plateaus, 
crowned  by  the  forests  of  Kabjdie  and  Djurd- 
jura,  "where  the  summer  has  no  rival  among 
the  most  famous  continental  resorts."  One 
may  reach  North  Africa  from  Europe  com- 
fortably, either  liy  a  German  boat  sailing 
from  Genoa,  or  by  one  of  the  ships  of  the 
Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  from 
Marseilles.  After  twelve  hours'  journey  by 
rail  from  Paris,  one  crosses  from  Marseilles 
to  Algiers  in-  a  well-equipped  ship,  having  a 
speed  of  twenty  knots  an  hour.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  ship  are  400  feet  in  length,  with 
a  beam  of  46  feet  and  displacement  of  4,650 
tons. 

North  Africa  at  one  time  was  the  granary 
of  Rome.  It  still  preserves  not  only  inter- 
esting remains  of  Roman  civilization,  but  has 
much  of  deep  interest  in  its  present  life.  The 
home  successively  of  Numidians,  Carthagini- 
ans, Romans,  Vandals,  Berbers,  Arabs,  Turks, 
and  Spaniards,  it  retains  much  that  recalls 
the  respective  civilizations  maintained  there 
by  those  peoples.  Among  cities  to  which  the 
tourist  will  go  are  Algiers,  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful place;  Oran,  with  95,000  people  and 
famous  for  neighboring  vineyards;  Constan- 
tine,  the  site  of  which  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesfjue  in  the  world,  being  on  an  ele- 
vation of  3.30  feet  above  a  surroimding  plain; 
and  Tunis,  near  neighbor  to  what  is  left  of 
ancient  Carthage.  In  all  these  towns  the 
hotel  accommodations  are  said  to  be  excellent. 


BY   THE   SOUTHERN    ROUTE 

The  Atlantic  liners  in  adopting  some  years 
ago  Mediterranean  sailings  offered  tourists 
the  particular  advantage  of  not  l)eing  obliged 
to  retrace  their  steps.  In  former  years,  when 
one  landed  at  Liverpool,  Havre,  Bremer- 
haven,  or  Cuxhaven,  it  was  necessary  to  corrte 
iiack  to  one  of  those  ports  on  returning  home, 
but  now  one  may  land  at  Gibraltar  or  Naples, 
or  Genoa,  or  Triest,  and  thence  proceed 
northward  and  westward  for  a  tour  and  sail 
for  home  from  a  northern  port. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  has  recently 
employed  in  its  Mediterranean  service  such 
well-known  ships  as  the  Koenig  Albert,  the 
Berlin,  the  Prinzess  Irene,  the  Koenigin 
Louise,  and  the  Necker.     It  has  also  main- 
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^1   m^i  The  fire- 

J^S^'  ^-"^       place  in  this  bed- 

t-'iM^r^  -'  room  is  framed  in 

weathered    oak.     The 

tiles    are    of    Rook  wood 

Faience  — the  andirons  of  brush 

brass.    The  room  is  finished  in  oak, 

v.ith  walls  and  hangings  to  harmonize. 

Write  today  for  the 
Fireplace  Sketch  Book 

Find  out  the  best  way  to  frame 
the  fireplace  so  that  it  will  har- 
monize with  the  finish  and  color 
scheme  of  your  room. 

Aside  from  the  comfort  of  a 
cheery  fire  and  the  healthful  ven- 
tilation that  the  open  grate  affords 
—the  fireplace  must  be  in  keeping 
with  the  finish  and  color  scheme 
of  the  room. 

There  is  a  Wood  Mantel  to  frame 
every  style  of  fireplace.  You  can 
get  Wood  Mantels  in  all  designs 
— all  woods — at  all  prices. 

Write  for  the  book  of  designs. 
Look  it  over  with  your  architect. 
He  will  specify  a  Wood  Mantel 
to  frame  your  fireplace  because 
he  knows  from  experience  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  make  the  fire- 
place fit  into  his  plans — when  it 
is  framed  by  a  Wood  Mantel. 

Write  for  tlte  Fireplace 
Sketch  Book  today 

Home  Fireplace  and  Mantel  Co. 

Room  607.  .State  Life  Bldg. . 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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A  rate  of  15  cents  per  word,  letter  or  initial  will  be 
made  for  Help  Wanted  and  Situations  Wanted 
Colimins.exclusive  of  all.Agents'  advertisements. 

Dependable  Employees  Read  These  Columns 

Classified  Adv.  Dept.,  The  Literary  Digest 
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taincd  what  is  known  as  a  "servico  dc  luxe" 
for  Egypt,  with  the  twin-screw  ships  Sddea- 
wi(j  and  Prinz  Ileinrich. 

The  Hanihurg  Line,  in  its  Mediterranean 
service,  has  been  maintaining  the  twin-screw- 
ships  MoUke,  Hamburg,  Cincinnali,  and  Cleve- 
land. Tiiis  line  has  an  important  tourist 
department,  at  which  tickets  are  issued  for 
all  the  chief  railroad  and  steamship  com- 
panies of  the  world.  From  Hamburg,  Genoa, 
and  Venice  it  sends  out,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  before  the  summer  months,  steamers 
for  cruises  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic, 
visits  being  made  to  Portugal,  Spain,  North 
Africa,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Dalmatian 
coast. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  Company  sends 
out  this  year  in  April,  leaving  Genoa  on 
April  28,  the  ship  Schleswig  for  a  cruise  to  the 
Caucasus,  Crimea,  and  Black  Sea.  This  trip 
includes  a  tour  of  what  is  known  as  the  Rus- 
sian Riviera,  with  an  automobile  excursion 
over  the  Gru.sinian  road  from  Tiflis  into  the 
heart  of  the  Caucasus.  In  order  to  connect 
with  this  tour  from  Genoa  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  New  York  on  the  ship  of  this  line 
sailing  April  15.  The  trip  is  one  well  worth 
keeping  in  mind,  however,  for  another  year. 

The  White  Star  Line's  service  to  the  Medi- 
terranean is  another  important  feature  of 
travel  by  the  "Southern  route,"  winter  and 
summer.  One  of  the  ships  of  this  line,  the 
Arabic,  had  made  notal^le  cruises  to  Mediter- 
ranean, Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Turkish  ports. 
Ships  for  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples,'  and 
Genoa  are  now  dispatched  regularly  from 
Boston.  These  ships  are  the  Canopic, 
Romanic,  and  Cretic. 

Of  the  Cunard  service  by  the  Southern 
routes,  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  con- 
nection with  its  "New  Way  to  Europe." 

THE   TRIP   TO   SPAIN 

The  well-known  Atlantic  lines  sending 
ships  to  the  Mediterranean,  usually  make 
calls  at  Gil)raltar.  Passengers  may  have 
options  by  which  to  wait  over  in  Spain  for  a 
ship  to  Naples  of  the  same  line  in  the  follow- 
ing week  or  fortnight.  By  this  means,  time 
may  be  had  for  a  visit  to  the  southern  cities 
of  Spain — Granada,  Cordova,  and  Seville, 
and  perhaps  for  a  visit  to  Madrid  and  Toledo. 
Other  touri,sts  may  enter  Spain  from  the  north 
— either  from  Marseilles  going  thence  by  rail 
or  steamer  to  Barcelona,  whence  communica- 
tion with  Madrid  may  be  had,  or  direct  from 
Paris  by  special  express  train  by  way  of 
Bordeaux,  entering  Spain  at  the  Atlantic 
end  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  passing  on  the  way 
to  Madrid,  through  San  Sebastian,  Valladolid, 
and  Burgos.- 

Traveling  in  Spain  is  not  as  difficult  as 
tourists  have  sometimes  thought.  This  was 
true  even  as  long  as  thirty  years  ago,  but  the 
traveling  public  has  been  slow  to  understand 
it.  In  some  respects,  Spanish  travel  differs 
from  other  Eiiropean  travel.  One,  for  ex- 
ample, must  cultivate  the  faculty  of  good 
humor  and  patience.  He  will  find  some  real 
discomforts  that  can  not  be  removed  and 
delays  that  will  often  seem  wholly  inexcus- 
able. But  attempts  to  remove  these  will  Itc 
altogether  futile.  The  wise  traveler  will 
cultivate  patience  instead.  As  for  personal 
safety,  one  need  have  no  fears  so  long  as  he 
follows  the  accustomed  lines  of  travel.  Even 
the  diligence  is  safe,  but  if  one  goes  off  beaten 
tracks,  and  attempts,  for  example,  a  liors(>- 
back  journey  alone,  he  may  find  conditions 
less  to  his  liking.  One  will  be  far  better 
equipped  if  he  has  a  smattering  of  Spanish 
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Yale  is  Far  More 
Than  a  Name 

YALE  stands  today  as  the  accepted  symbol  of  lock  excellence 
throughout  the  world.  But  behind  the  name  YALE  is  a  list 
of  achievements  inseparably  linked  to  and  forever  to  be  a 
part  of  the  world-wide  recognition  Yale  Locks  of  all  grades  and 
kinds  have  won. 

It  all  began  with  a  tiny  shop  and  a  handful  of  men  nearly  half 
a  century  ago — but  it  was  a  revolution  in  lock  making. 

And  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  revolution  followed  the  perfection 
of  lock  making. 

Men,  methods,  materials — ail  that  imagination  could  conceive  and  skill 
contrive — these  were  the  irresistible  forces  that  steadily  pushed  the  name  YALE 
far  beyond  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  man  who  bequeathed  it  to  us. 

Today  in  our  works,  more  than  three  thousand  workers  are  armed  with 
tools  and  methods  that  are  lasting  monuments  to  the  patience  and  skill  that 
brought  them  forth. 

And  die  ever  increasing  stream  of  Yale  Products  I  Locks,  Latches,  Pad- 
locks, Door  Checks  and  Builders'  Hardware)  that  flows  from  our  works  into  the 
markets  of  the  world  have  made  YALE  stand  for  something  more  than  a  name. 

Yale  stands  today  as  the  pre-eminence  of  Quality. 

YALE  Products  are  today  what  nearly  fifty  years  of  unceasing  progress 
have  made  them — the  best  value  in  the  world. 

Let  us  send  you — free — a  little  book  about  Yale  Hardware  in  Your  Home. 

YALE,  New  York 

The  Makers  of  Yale  Products      9  Murray  Street    /-'""^  Offices:  Chicago,  Boston, 
Locks,     Padlocks,   Builders'   Hard-   .j-y  ,yj      l'    TT   C    A     ^^^'''"^ton,  San  Francisco,  Lon- 

ware.  Door  Checks  and  Chain  Hoists   INeW    Y  OTK,  U    O.  A.  don,  Paris  ard  Hamburg. 


Boston 
Garter 


is  made  to  suit  all  tastes,  both  as  to  type  and  style. 
Itsmaterials  are  highest  grade.  The  webbingsare 
of  thebestquality.andwill  retain  their  strength  and 
elasticity,  giving  maximum  service.  Metal  parts 
ate  of  brass,  rust  proof,  and  heavily  nickeled. 


THESE    THREE    TYPES 

cover  any  man's  needs  for  all  seasons  or  occa- 
sions. The  "Cord"  is  the  original  staple  "Bos- 
ton Garter"  ;  "Needraw"  for  summer  wear 
(no  metal  next  the  skin) ;  "  Pad,"  a  recent 
type  excelling  in  comfort  and  growing  in  favor. 

The  trade  marks  "  Velvet  Grip "  and 
"Boston  Garter"  stamped  on  the  loops. 

Vnr  naJe  ever^tirhfre.     Satiipfe  J*air, 
pontpaiii.  Cotton  ,  'iJ>  cts,.  Silk,  SO  eta. 

George  frost  Co.,    Boston.  U.S.A. 
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CAUTION  TO  PURCHASERS  OF  TOPS 

is  a  top  material  of  recognized  tiiuh  and 
uniform  (lualityami  a  product  made  only 
by  us.  Many  unscrupulous  dealers  mis- 
represent a8  P.\NT.^SOTE  cheap  inferior 
materials  to  increase  their  profits— at  the 
purchaser's  expense.  To  the  averaae  perstin 
these  substitutes  when  new  look  somewh.it 
likePANTASOTK. 
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grease  or  sunlight,  as  are  tires. 

Send  postal  for  booklet  .111  top  materials, 
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A  Basket 
of 
Mantura 
Pecans 


Hardy 

Acclimated  ^ 

Pecan  Trees  ^ 

for  Planting  in  Northern  States 

Here  are  Pecan  Trees  which  thrive  in  Northern 
States— producing  as  prolifically  and  as  profitably  as 
any  Southern  Pecans. 

Thus,  through  a  remarkable  scientific  achievement, 
an  immensely  profitable  industry  becomes  available 
in  the  North — 

For  Pecan  Orchards  pay  far  bigger  profits  per  acre 
than  wheat  or  corn. 

Beautiful  Pecan  Shade  Trees 

And  a  shade-tree  of  wondrous  beauty,  long  the  pride 
of  the  South,  may  now  adorn  any  Northern  landscape. 

We  have  five  varieties  of  hardy  trees  best  suited  for 
Northern  planting.  These  have  withstood  tempera- 
ture far  below  zero — never  been  known  to  "  winter- 
kill "  Successful  in  almost  any  soil.  Begin  bearing 
in  5  to  7  years.  Bear  bountifully  for  generations  and 
attain  immense  size.  Valuable  information  on  Pecan 
Culture  in  our 

FREE  CATALOG  A  PLANTING  GUIDE 

for  1911.    Includes  Nut  Culture,  Fruits,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Evergreens.     Address 

GLEN  BROS.,  Glenwood  Nursery 

1707  Main  Street,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


BUCKEYES 

i      50  EGG 

Jl  INCUBATOR 


Simple,  self-regulating,  complete. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  every  hatchablo 
egg.  Sold  on  40  days  trial  with  money 
back  in  case  of  failure.  150,000  in  use. 
Ifyour  dealer  doesn't  keep  them  write  to  us.  We'll  send 
you  our  catalogue  and  two  books,  "'Making  Money  tho 
Buckeye  Way"  and  "51  Chicksfrora  50  Eggs,"  Free. 

m  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  522  W.  Euelld  Aveaue,  Sprtngiieid,  OIUo. 

Bolldsrs    of  Buekeya  Portable    Poultry  Houses 
Sold  Cheaoer  Than  You  Can    Build  Them. 


EASY  WAY  TO  GROW 

You  water  the  soil  once  a  week  and  then 
forget  it— that's  the  "  Illinois  Self-Water- 
ing" way — nature's  way.  Boxes,  pots 
and  hanging  baskets  have  false  bottoms 
with  holes  into  which  sponges  are  plugged. 
You  pour  week's  water  supply  down  metal 
pipe — see  picture.  Sponges  send  water 
up  through  the  soil.  Soil  takes  a  drink 
when  it  wants  it — nature's  way.  Surface 
soil  keeps  porous  and  mulchy — nature's 
way.  Madt  of  metal — guaranteed  not  to 
leak.  All  styles — all  sizes — low  prices. 
Get  new  catalogue — write  now. 

AMERICAN    METAL   BOX    CO. 

1788  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

CONARD  &  JONES  CO.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Agents  for  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and  Pa. 


than  if  he  has  none  at  all.  One  should,  have, 
at  least,  a  moderate  knowledge  of  French. 
Public  service  employees  and  innkeepers  as  a 
rule  understand  little  except  their  native 
tongue — save  some  French.  Interpreters 
will  be  found  in  most  hotels.  A  few  French 
words  from  the  traveler  himself  will  often 
go  a  long,  long  way.  Good  nature  and  good 
manners  will  always  smooth  matters.  Span- 
iards of  all  ranks  and  classes  expect  to  be 
treated  with  respect,  to  be  met  on  terms  of 
grave,  tho  not  necessarily  familiar,  equality. 
The  hotels  in  large  cities  are  good  and  the 
rates  somewhat  less  than  those  of  France  and 
England  of  equal  comparative  rank.  One's 
expenses  for  board  and  transportation  can 
not  be  reckoned  at  less  than  $6  a  day,  to 
which  allowances  must  be  added  for  guides, 
carriages,  fees,  etc.  But  if  the  journey  is  to 
be  conducted  in  an  entirely  comfortable 
manner,  including  stops  at  the  best  hotels, 
one  may  better  allow  $10  a  day.  The  money 
of  Spain  must  be  watched  with  care,  since 
counterfeit  pieces  are  common.  No  offence 
will  be  given  should  one  test  each  coin  he  re- 
ceives by  ringing  it  on  some  solid  piece  of 
wood  or  stone.  One  should  never  send  a 
waiter  with  a  gold  coin  to  be  changed  for  him. 
The  substitution  of  base  coin  may  quite 
likely  be  made  and  forced  upon  you.  A 
further  inconvenience  is  that  the  small  money 
of  one  province  sometimes  will  not  pass  in 
another,  and  hence  necessity  for  making 
necessary  exchanges  in  crossing  from  province 
to  province.  In  the  matter  of  baggage,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  ever\'  pound  above 
the  allowance  (and  this  is  small)  will  be 
charged  for.  When  one  has  hea^'y  baggage — 
indeed,  if  one  has  not — it  is  always  well  to  go 
to  a  station  a  quarter,  or  even  a  half  hour  be- 
fore the  time  of  departure.  The  process  of 
weighing  and  registering  baggage,  of  selling 
and  stamping  tickets,  can  not  be  hastened 
with  Spanish  officials.  It  is  usually  conducted 
by  them  with  extreme  deliberation. 

« 

SAILINGS   FROM   MONTREAL,   QUEBEC, 
AND  HALIFAX 

Four  hnes  for  English  ports  sail  from 
Montreal.  This  route  is  about  300  miles 
shorter  than  from  New  York.  Moreover, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  distance,  that  is, 
about  930  miles,  is  in  the  smooth  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Gulf.  From 
land  to  land  across  the  ocean  the  distance,  by 
this  route,  is  about  1,800  miles,  the  time 
from  land  to  land  being  less  than  four  days. 
Another  advantage  in  the  route  is  the  scenery 
of  the  St.  LawTence  Valley,  with  the  Lauren- 
tian  mountains  on  the  north  shore  for  300 
miles,  not  to  mention  the  towns  and  villages 
passed,  including  Quebec.  As  far  back  as 
1854,  had  been  established  the  Royal  Mail 
Line  of  steamers  from  Montreal,  which  has 
been  running  continuously,  altho  these  ships 
are  now  known  as  those  of  the  Allan  Line, 
which  operates,  from  different  ports,  twenty- 
four  steamers.  Among  the  steamers  of  the 
line  are  the  Victorian  and  Virginian,  which 
hold  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  ships 
built  with  turbine  engines.  Another  line 
from  Montreal  is  the  Royal,  with  notably  fine 
ships,  including  the  Royal  Edward  and  Royal 
George.  These  are  fast  boats  and  have  for 
their  British  port  Bristol,  which  is  within 
two  hours  of  London.  In  the  simimer  the 
actual  sea  voyage  has  been  made  by  these 
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SPEGIOSA  TREES 


Mine  are  true  to  name. 

Free  booklet  tells  all 
about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  telephone 
poles.    H.  C.  ROGERS.  Box  iliG  Mechanlcsburg,  0. 


rov  The  Garden 


Pergolas 
Ready  To  Set  Up 

SHIPPED  in  crated  sections  ready  for  as- 
semliling.  Simple  instmctions  are  fur- 
nished that  will  enable  any  one  handy  with 
tools  to  quickly  and  easily  set  them  up. 

They  are  so  much  cheaper  than  similar  equip- 
ment when  made  to  order  that  even  the  owners 
of  modest-priced  homes  can  now  afford  to 
beautify  their  gardens  with  a  pergola  of  abso- 
lutely correct  design  and  attractive  appearance. 

Our  "Pergola  Book"  shows  the  various  styles, 

also  gateways,  posts,  boundary  markers,  etc. 

Send  for  it  today. 

THE  PERGOLA  COMPANY 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  Chicago,  III. 


lewBerrj 
QiavX  Himalaya 

llu*  Vine  gr.iws   forty  feet  unless   trimmed.     Per- 
fectly hardy — 150.000  Himalaya  plants  came  through 
;uH, tiler  winter  without  an  inehof  dead  wood, insur- 
ing' enormous  crops    of    big,  firm,  luscious    berries. 
One    man   sold  $30  worth    from    two    plants    in  their 
second  year.     We  ::et  ten  tonq  an  aere  from  three-year- 
,  old  plants  and  sell  them  quick  at  sixteen  cents  a  quart. 
Delicious  as  dessert.     Makes  three  times  more  jant  or 
jelly  than  ordinary  berries.     F<iurteen  hundred  people 
""planted  Himalayas  last  year,  and  every  one  satisfied. 

Eightern  itumths  old   plants  that   will  fruit  this 
Stitum'  r,$l  each  prepaid. 
Get  a  Berrydale  Berry  Book.    Tells  about  several  dozen 

herries,  and  is  sent  fr-e.       A  ''--py   will  help  yuU  lower  the 

..St  of  li-  in-.',  and  to  have  tn-tlrr  h-nlth. 

BERRYDALE  EXPERIMENT  GARDENS 
'  Literary  Ave.  Holland.  Mich. 


JLoiv  Prices  for  Fence 

100  other  styles.  Many  chenper  than  wood^all  better.  For  Lawns, 
Cluirohe«,  P:irks,  etc.  M'rite  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer, 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  977.  Decatur,  Ind. 


16  ROSES 


Gnaranteed 
to  Bloom 


$1 


We  want  to  prove  toyou  that  here  are"  the  Best 
Roses  in  America,"  sold  on  their  own  roots, 
direct  from  America's  foremost  propagators. 
Different  species,  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  colors — 
a  very  riot  of  gorgeois  loveliness.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price.  1911  Floral  Guide  FREE. 
THE  CONARD  &  JONES  CO. 
Rose  Specialists.  50  Years'  Experience 
Box  80-D,  We»t  Gro-e,  Pa. 


GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE 


Free  Booklet,  beautifully  illustrated  in  natural  colors, 
to  all  lovers  of  Birds,  Flowers  and  Nature  Stu- 
dents. Special  proposition  to  Teachers,  Classes  and 
Clubs.  CHAS.  K.  REED,  1.22  Chadwick  Buildins, 
Worcester,  Ma-s. 


Foggy  English 

ilv  a  hiiuirance  to  even  a  man  well  equip] 
)tlier  wav,  but  who  has  not  learned  the 
expressing  himself  in  the  English  langua) 

Dispel  the  Fog 


by  learning  the  differences  of  meaning  between  Sinii/ar 
Tt'on/N— and  the  effective  use  of  Connective  U'ordn. 

Get  these  two  books:  Fn-»ahi's  "English  Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions"  —  the  best  and  most 
modern  .si/)io»i.i/m  book— strong  cloth  binding,  price 
$1.5ii:  postpaid  $1.63;  Fernald's  "Connectives  of  Eng- 
lish Speech"— the  use  and  placing  of  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, relative  pronouns  and  adverbs  made  clear- 
strong  cloth  binding,  price  SI. 50;  postpaid  Sl.6:i. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY         New  York  and  London 
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ships  in  a  little  ovfi^  three  days.  A  third 
line  from  Montreal  is  the  well-known  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  with  a  fleet  of  fine  mail  and  pas- 
senger ships,  sailing  between  Ciucbec  and 
Liverpool  in  the  summer  and  Halifax  and 
Liverpool  in  winter.  The  ships  of  this  line, 
especially  the  Empresses,  arc  popular,  not 
only  with  Canadians,  but  with  people  from 
the  United  States,  and  especially  those  from 
the  Middle,  Northwest,  and  I'^ar  West,  whence 
direct  journeys  are  made  by  rail  or  lake  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  White  Star  Do- 
minion Line  also  sends  ships  in  summer  be- 
tween Montreal  and  (Quebec  for  Liverpool; 
in  winter  from  Portland  and  Halifax  to  Liver- 
pool. The  two  finest  ships  of  this  fleet — the 
Laurentic  and  Megantic — are  also  Royal  mail 
ships.  Being  the  largest  and  newest  in  the 
Canadian  service,  they  are  equipped  with  all 
modern  improvements. 

SPECIAL  AND   INDEPENDENT   TOURS 

With  the  increase  in  foreign  travel  the 
sharp  lines  of  demarkation  formerly  existing 
between  winter  and  summer  travel,  leaving 
what  are  known  as  dull  seasons  intervening, 
have  rapidly  disappeared.  Some  differences 
still  remain,  however,  so  that  the  large 
companies  have  different  rates  for  the  busy 
and  the  less  busy  periods,  but  the  differences 
in  volume  grow  less  proportionately  as  the 
years  advance.  One  marked  sign  of  this 
is  that  some  of  the  largest  lines,  notably 
the  Hamburg  Line,  have  kept,  during  the 
past_ winter,  their  largest  and  best-appointed 
steamers  in  constant  service.  Formerly  the 
habit  with  most  companies  was  to  lay  aside 
their  largest  steamers  during  the  winter 
months,  the  slower  boats  being  capable  of 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  travel. 
Coincident  with  this  change,  and  in  part  con- 
tributing to  it,  has  been  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  special  and  independent  tours 
offered,  not  only  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies themselves,  but  by  agencies  such  as 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb, 
and  others. 

Among  the  steamship  lines  offering  inde- 
pendent tours  may  be  mentioned  the  Ham- 
burg Company,  which  issues  a  pamphlet 
descriptive  of  fifty  such  tours  in  Europe,  with 
itineraries.  Their  cost  is  "considerably 
lower  than  the  current  traffic  rates."  They 
may  be  made  with  either  first-,  second-,  or 
third-class  tickets,  which  are  issued  as  good 
for  from  sixty  to  120  days  from  the  time  of 
starting  on  the  Continent.  The  company 
undertakes  also  to  secure  accommodations 
in  good  hotels  and  pensions.  Tickets  per- 
mitting stop-overs  are  issued  and  without 
restrictions  as  to  train  service.  These  tours 
are  of  varying  lengths  and  cover  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe.  The  pamphlet  gives 
rates  as  well  as  itineraries. 

A  similar  service,  in  a  more  restricted  part 
of  Europe,  is  performed  by  the  Anchor  Line, 
which  sends  ships  regularly  to  Glasgow,  with 
stops  at  Moville,  the  port  of  Londonderry, 
Ireland.  These  tours  cover  popular  places  of 
interest  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
A  pamphlet  is  issued  by  the  company,  giving 
itineraries  and  rates.  The  shorter  land  tours 
are  priced  at  $4,  $6,  $12,  etc.,  and  the  longer 
ones,  Avhich  take  the  traveler  through  all 
three  countries,  at  $33,  $3G,  $50,  etc.  This 
line  maintains  a  Mediterranean  service,  ships 
sailing  from  New  York  regularly  for  Naples, 
Marseilles,  Leghorn,  and  Palermo.  At  each 
port  the  stops  are  usually  long  enough  to  per- 
mit sight-seeing.  A  round-trip  ticket  is 
issued,  embracing  from  forty  to  fifty  days, 


Every  Best  Made 
Shoe 

is  a  product  of  the  famous  Good- 
year Welting  Process. 

Though  sixty  machines  are 
employed — each  one  a  marvel  of 
ingenuity  —  there  is  something 
more  than  that  to  interest  you. 

To  every  man,  woman  and 
child  the  world  over, 

COODYEM  WELT 

Means  Comfort,  Wear,  Style  and  Economy 

Shoes  made  on  Goodyear  Welt  Machines  are  Smooth  hiside; 
because  no  thread  penetrates  the  insole  to  tantalize  the  foot. 

They  are  equal  to  shoes  sewed  by  hand  in  the  essential 
qualities  you  require  and  can  be  bought  at  one-third  the  price. 

Only  good  material  can  be  used  in  shoes  made  on  the  rapid 
machines  of  the  Goodyear  Welt  System. 


Write  Today    for   the    following    Booklets 
which    will    be    Sent    You   Without    Cost  : 

1.  Contains  an  alpliabctical  list  of  ovur  five 
hundred  shoes   sold  iindrr  a  special  name  or  vvtLi 
trade-mark,    made     by     the    Goodyear    Welt 
process. 

2.  Describes  the  Goodyear  Welt  process 
in  detail  and  pictures  the  sixty  marvelous 
machines  employed. 

3.  "The  Secret  of  the  Shoe  — .An  Industry 
Transformed."  The  true  story  of  a  great 
.American  achievement. 

4.  "An  Industrial  City."  Illustrated —  des- 
criptive of  the  frreat  model  factory  of  the  United 
Shoe  NIachinery  Company  at  Beverly,  Mass. 


Ol/TSOLC 


INSOLE 

CORC  FlLUNG 


STITCH  SEAM 


iNCtNTATrONS. 

Between  smcHZS 


INSLAM 


UNITED    SHOE   MACHINERY  COMPANY,   Boston,   Mass. 


GIVE    YOUR   FEET   FREEDOM 

Vour  foettnusclcs  were  made  to  be  used  ju>t  thesann' 
as  the  rest  of  >our  muscles.  Don't  torture  and  criunp 
tliera  with  ill-ttttiii^  shoes  or  ritri'l  areh-supnortcr'. 
that  take  out  all  th*ir  life  and  vigor.  IT  you  have 
fallen  arches  <ir  flat  loot, 

COES  &  YOUNG'S 

$7  Flexible  Arch-Support  Shoes 

will  euro  you.  They  kepp  the  lieaments,  tendons  nnrl 
mii-i'les  of  the  feet  just  where  th<y  beloiin,  while  nl- 
Unviim  tluMii  perfect  freedom  of  movement.  They 
train  your  fo4"t  to  bear  the  weit^ht  of  >our  luidy  in  the 
way  thai  nature  inieniled.  They  Kive  porfort  romlort 
thioMLh  their  proper  shape  and  ci>niplpte  fleiibility. 

In  any  easo  where  this  shoe  fails  to  do  all  that  we 
claim  for  it.  wo  will  chporfully  refund  tho  price, $7,  and  aUo 
the  return  cxpreRS  chai'iceR. 

Write  todiiy  for  folder  O  describing  these  shoes, 
designed,  produced  and  sold  exilusively    bv   ns. 


'Ill  ~:u'lu;ll  pilot,,  5li,.wsthvriii.-.r'^r.lili-  n.xili.l  1\  .  .  ,  Hi  sli,  ,. 

COES  &  YOUNG  CO..  20  SCHOOL  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Oon't  Throw 


-    Oo«»  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hdt  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 

^ENDETS 


Mcn.i  all  leaks  iDtl«iit,t  ...  .-rii-.i^-^t.  i.  ■  -vr  iji_-s,  i.L.  i  jtr. 
oookilig  uteoeils,  elo.  >o  he«l,  BoMer,  cement  or  rivet.  Adj  ooe  c«n  uce 
■.h«in.  Fit  &DT  eurfkoe.  Smooth,  ^«mp1e  »>ox.  p «.  t  omp'et*  bor.  assorted 
sites,  2.V.  pojtnai'i.     Wonderful  opp..rt>initT  '  r  ,;ve  arents.      W  rile  t.^^iar, 

Collette   MffT.  Co.  Boi  15I  .  Amsterdam.  N.  T. 


Chairs  &  Tricycles 

or    Invalids  and  Cripples 

WorthiDgton  Co. 

409  Cedar  St..  Elyria.  0. 


Piedmont 


Cedar   Chest 


Saves  Cold  Storage 

Ik  Moih  Proof. 

Comltlni'o    Itrauty 

and  I  seliilnfss. 

This  chrst  is  made  of 
doliirhtful.  fragrant 
SouthtTD  R<'d  Cedai — 
a  true  rcpHca  o*  n 
Klandor's  T  rcasuro 
Chest.       Beautifully 

p-'lished,  flni»lioU  with    oniaineDtal     Crdsr 
haiuil.s  and  wide  eopp-T  K-»nds       VERY  ROOMY. 
terts    fnrii    and   clothtnjr   acalni^t  mothft.      No  ramphor 
required,  U  du<>t  and  damp  proof.    MaKRS  TM^VE  BRTDAL  OTFT 
Din-ft    fr.mi     f.i,  t,.ry,   f r.  i;:ht   charg-es    pr.psid — at  factv^ry   pru-rs 
Write  fur  r:it.;iK'?.     Shows  many  other  stvl«'S  and  srives  prices 
i  rlEDMO.NT  RED  CEDAR   CHEST    CO,,   D«pt.    F,    SUteavUle,   N.  C. 
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French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian 

Without  Delay  and    I)ru<lK«»ry  Aou  Can  in  a  I'ew  "W^eeks 
rreely    Use    a    I'oreisrii    Lansruaare     by     the     Wonderful 

LANGVAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

<'<)MIJIN'KI>   ^VITH   THK 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

The   I.atest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.   Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

Nearly  a  million  professional  and  business  men  and  women,  teachers  and  others 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  method  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  It  is  the 
most  perfect,  natural  and  successful  method  for  acquiring  foreign  languages.  You 
begin  to  speak,  read  and  understand  from  the  very  first  lesson.  No  other  method  of 
language  study  is  comparable  to  it. 

The  Natural  Way  to  Acquire  a  Foreign  Language 

^  This  is  the  natural  way  to  learn  a  foreign  laufjuage.   Vou  hear  the  living 

voice  of  a  native  Professor  pronounce  each  word  and  phrase.  He 
speaks  as  you  desire — slowly  or  quickly,  night  or  day,  for  minutes  or 
hours  at  a  time.  It  is  a  pleasant,  fascinatin":  study ;  no  tedious  rules 
or  memorizing.  It  is  not  expensive — all  mernbers  of  the  family  can  use 
it.    You  simply  practice  during  spare  moments  or  at  convenient  times, 

g-  iw UUP  ^^^  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  you  speak,  read  and  understand  in  a 

'^^^^^^g^  ■  •"  -  :^r?^fc,  new  language. 

\^^=--— :"  ':~r=-:-r:.:;?::^^  incalculable  benefits 

There  is  no  waiting  for  the  professor.  It  is  always  ready  for  use.  A 
child  can  use  it  as  easily  as  a  grown  person.  The  eye,  ear  tongue  and  mind  are  taught  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  specially  adapted  to  foreign  travel.  Every  accent  and  syllable  is  precisely  accurate.  No  educational 
investment  yields  a  more  prolific  return.     It  offers  pleasant  mental  recreation  and  a  delightful  means 


toward  self-culture. 


W^ rite  today  for  Interesting  Booklet  on  "  Koreign  Lausruase  Study,"  also 
full   particulars  of  our  Free  Trial    Offer  and    terms' for  easy  payment. 


THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD,  802  Metropolis  BIdg.,  16th  SI  &  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER    HOMES    WANTED 

Have  you  a  cottage  at  the  seashore,  a  bungalow   in  the  mountains,   or  a  house 
in  the   farmlands   to    lease  for   the    season  ? 

The  Literary  Digest  Real  Estate  Directory  has  been  the  means   of   renting  and 
selling  many  high-class  country  properties. 

NOW  IS   THE   TIME  TO  OFFER   YOURS 

In  the  May  6th  issue,  the  Real  Estate  Department  will  feature  Summer 
homes.  This  issue  will  be  mailed  to  238,01)0  successful,  well-to-do  business 
men,  bankers  and  professional  men.  They  and  their  families  are  now 
making  plans  for  the  ensuing  season,  and  will  consult  this  Directory. 

IMMEDIATE   ACTION   IS   NECESSARY 

to  get  space  in  this  important  issue.      Copy,  with  check  to  cover,  must   be  in  our 
hands  not  a  day  later  than  April  27th. 

Figure  your  insertion  at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  line  of  six  fair-sized  words, 
or  ^12.60  an  inch.      Minimum  copy  accepted,   five  lines. 

PROMPT  ACTION  BRINGS  PROMPT  RESULTS 

Real  Estate  Department      -       THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Note  the  Steel 
I  Binding  clinched 
I  on  the  inside. 
No  rivets  to 
I  work  loose  or 

shear  off. 


% 


The 


1^^ 


'The  Strongest  Trunk  in  the  World 


th 


esearei 


V    « 


'HE  strongest  trunks  are,  of  ne- 
cessity, built  with  metal  edges 

the  parts  that  get  the  bumps. 
But  there  is  a  new  and  better 
way   of    attaching   the 
edging  than  by  nails  and 
rivets,  which  are  sure  to 
be  "sheared  oflf"  by  wear. 

I  "Atlas"  Binding  is  cold-rolled  steel, 
;  fastened  by  clips  clinched  on  the  inside, 
I     making  a  binding  that  cannot  break  or 

drop  on. 
i  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  gladly  send  an  illus- 
trated catalog  giving  full  inform- 
ation of  the  various  sizes  and 
styles.  Kindlv  mention  his  name. 
BELBER  TRUNK  &  BAG  CO. 

ISO  l'uliiml>la  Avenne, Philadelphia 

Automobile  Luggage 


2fc--i 


It  int.'ii-stcd  ill  tlip  n.'wost  ill,' 

fcr  .lur  special  eatalofr. 


.  ask 


and  including  all  ports,  the  price  being  $250. 
A  single  first-class  passage  to  Naples  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $60  to  $75. 

Tourists  who  wish  to  avoid  many  incon- 
veniences attendant  upon  making  their  own 
arrangements  may  avail  themselves  of  many 
tourist  agencies.  So  numerous  are  the.se  or- 
ganizations that  it  is  impossible  to  give  here 
even  an  outline  of  all.  Several  typical  tours 
offering  a  wide  range  of  cost  and  itineraries 
may  be,  however,  mentioned. 

Messrs.  Cook  issue  a  list  of  seventy  tours 
to  Europe,  several  of  which  include  London 
during  the  Coronation.  A  pamphlet  giving 
itineraries  and  rates  is  issued.  Among  these 
tours  is  a  series  known  as  Tours  de  Luxe, 
of  which  there  are  eight,  the  first  leaving 
New  York  on  April  25,  and  the  last  on  June 
27.  They  are  intended  for  ''  essentially 
private  parties,  the  membership  being 
limited  to  ten  persons  each."  The  accom- 
modations given  "are  first-class  throughout." 
Experienced  conductors  are  provided.  The 
rates  for  these  tours  vary  from  $790  to 
$1,270,  according  to  length  of  tours. 

The  tour  which  leaves  New  York  on  April 
25  goes  to  Gibraltar,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  the  Rhine,  Holland,  Belgium, 
England,  and  France,  and  brings  tourists  back 
to  New  York  on  July  12.  The  total  cost, 
including  all  but  perssonal  expenses,  such  as 
laundry,  st-eward  fees,  etc.,  is  $1,100.  A 
shorter  tour,  confined  to  the  British  Isles  and 
Paris,  and  taking  in  the  Coronation,  leaves 
New  York  on  May  30  and  returns  on  July  9. 
This  costs  $790.  There  are  two  tours  at 
$1,270,  both  including  Coronation  Week  and 
leaving  New  York  on  June  10  and  June  14, 
returning  September  1  and  September  7. 
An  expensive  tour  leaves  New  York  on  July 
5,  visits  Germany,  the  Rhine,  Switzerland^ 
France,  and  England,  and  arrives  in  Mon- 
treal on  August  19,  the  minimum  cost  being 
$290.  Another  leaves  Philadelphia  on  July 
8,  visits  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  France, 
and  Belgium,  and  arrives  in  Boston  on  August 
20,  the  lowest  rate  being  $295.  Tours  which 
include  the  Coronation  provide  for  at  least 
one  week  in  London.  The  Messrs.  Cook  will 
arrange  for  seats  from  which  to  witness  the 
royal  entry  into  the  City  of  London  and  the 
royal  naval  review  at  Portsmouth. 

The  Raymond  &  AMiitcomb  tours  are  also 
outlined  in  special  pamphlets,  giving  itiner- 
aries, rates,  etc.  These  agents,  on  applica- 
tion, will  send  booklets,  describing  a  large 
number  of  tours  and  giving  all  desired  par- 
ticulars. By  outlining  a  tour  and  sending  it 
to  this  company,  exact  information  could 
probably  be  obtained  as  to  cost,  etc.  In  some 
tours  the  cost  is  specified  as  including  every 
regular  expense  throughout  the  trip,  which 
means,  among  other  items,  fees  to  servants, 
baggage  expenses,  carriage  drives,  and  ad- 
mission charges. 

The  first  of  the  Clark  tours  left  New  York 
on  April  8,  and  was  for  sixty-five  days,  the 
price  being  $550.  Another,  leaving  on  April 
29,  comprizes  eighty-six  days,  with  a  charge 
of  $745.  Other  sailing  days  are  May  13,  May 
20,  June  7,  June  10,  Jime  24,  June  27,  July 
27,  etc.  Some  of  these  take  the  North  At- 
lantic route,  and  some  the  Mediterranean. 
.Altogether  nearly  forty  tours  are  indicated. 

Numerous  other  tours,  at  prices  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  given  here,  vary  as 
to  dates  and  itineraries,  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. One  company  runs  twenty  "  Pilgrim 
Tours."  The  first  starts  from  either  New 
York  or  Boston  on  April  29,  touches  at  Medi- 
terranean ports,   visits  Italy,   Austria,   Ger- 
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many,  France,  England,  and  returns  to  New 
York  July  18.  at  a  cost  of  $675.  The 
longest,  which  may  be  taken  for  $865,  sails 
from  New  York  on  June  7  and  visits  Lon- 
don during  (Coronation  Week.  Additional 
tours  are  offered  by  the  same  company  at 
prices  (excluding  ocean  tickets)  ranging  from 
$425  to  $1,190,  the  time;  spent  in  Europe 
being  from  42  to  11!)  days.  The  sailing 
dates  are  May  10,  27;  June  10,  13,  17,  28; 
July  5,  27,  29;   and  August  2,  8,  and  30. 

ENGLISH  RAILWAY  CONNECTIONS 

Tourists  landing  in  Great  Jiritain,  on  leav- 
ing port,  make  acciuaintance  at  Plymouth 
either  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  or 
with  the  Southwestern.  Special  steamer 
trains  run  on  these  roads  to  London  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrival  of  ships,  making 
the  distance  to  I^ondon  at  express  speed — 
usually  4V  hours.  On  these  trains  a  "travel- 
ing lady's  attendant"  is  usually  provided 
for  the  convenience  of  ladies  traveling  alone. 
Plymouth  has  become  an  important  port  of 
call  for  steamers  of  all  Ciennan  lines,  and  of 
all  English  except  the  Cunard.  The  White 
Star  still  sends  ships  to  Liverpool,  but  others 
of  this  line,  and  some  of  the  most  important, 
stop  at  Plymouth  on  their  way  to  Southamp- 
ton. It  is  announced  this  season  that  the 
Holland-American  Line,  which  operates  a 
fleet  of  fine  large  ships,  including  the  Rotter- 
dam, with  a  displacement  of  37,190  tons,  now 
calls  at  Plymouth  with  its  two  ships  Rotter- 
dam and  New  Amsterdam  on  their  east-bound 
voyages.  The  French  port  of  call  for  this 
line  both  ways  remains  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

The  Great  Western  is  one  of  the  largest 
English  systems,  having  nearly  3,000  miles  in 
operation,  and  traverses  .some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  England  and  Wales.  Fourteen 
cathedral  cities  may  be  reached  by  its  various 
lines.  Stratford  also  may  be  reached  and  Fish- 
guard, the  new  port  of  the  Cunard  line.  From 
Fishguard,  Ireland  is  reached  by  a  route 
shorter  than  others.  Turbine  steamers  owned 
by  this  company,  350  feet  long,  and  making 
22  J  knots  an  hour,  operate  from  Fishguard 
by  day  and  night. 

The  London  and  Northwestern  Railway 
penetrates  the  heart  of  England,  with  branch 
lines  to  Wales  and,  in  connection  with  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  to  Scotland  as  far  north 
as  Aberdeen.  It  runs  directly  to  Hollyhead 
and  Liverpool,  to  Warwickshire  and  the 
Wordsworth  country  (otherwi.se  known  as  the 
Lake  District),  as  well  as  to  the  country  in 
which  lived  ancestors  of  Washington  and 
Franklin.  Illustrated  pamphlets,  descriptive 
of  these  localities,  are  issued  by  the  company 
and  may  be  had  at  its  agency,  287  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  In  Warwickshire  the  company 
maintains  a  motor-car  service,  bj'  which  one 
may  visit  Stratford,  Warwick,  and  Kenil- 
worth  at  a  moderate  charge. 

Through  central  England  one  may  travel 
by  the  Midland  Railway  also — one  of  the 
great  lines  of  the  country.  By  the  Great 
Eastern  from  London  one  visits  many 
of  the  most  famous  JCnglish  cathedrals. 
Ainong_  these  arc  Ely,  Peterboro,  Lincoln, 
and  Norwich.  By  this  line  one  reaches  Hull 
and  Newcastle,  where  steamers  are  taken 
for  Norway.  It  also  goes  to  Harwich,  whence 
steamers  run  to  the  Hook  of  Holhunl.  By 
this  route  that  part  of  eastern  luiglanil  from 
which  came  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  is  accessible. 

Travel  in  Europe  may  be  much  facilitated 
through  applications  to  the  International 
Sleeping  Car  Company,  which  maintains  an 
office  at  281  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  and  has 
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HARVARD 

CLUBS 

CONVENTION 

St.  Paul-Mnpl,. 

June  9-11 


YELLOWSTONE 

PARK    SEASON 

June  /  5 -Sept  15 


ANNUAL  ROSE 
FESTIVAL 

Port  and.  Ore. 
June  5-10 
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North    Coast     Limited 

Crack  Train  of  the  North-wist 
OTiy    exclusively    first-class 
standard    sleeping  car  train 
in  the  Northwest.     "" 
fare. 


Summer  Trips  mr"" 
Storied  Northwest 

<L  What  could  be  more  delightful  than  a  thirty-day 
jaunt  through  the  Scenic  Northwest?  Including 
a  steamer  trip  on  the  Great  Lakes  ;  a  visit  to  Duluth- 
Superior  with  their  great  ore  docks;  to  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis,  the  Minnesota  Lakes  region  and  the 
magnificent  State  Capitol ;  to  Yellowstone  Park 
via  Gardiner  Gateway,  the  official  entrance;  to  and 
through  the  productive  farms  and 
orchards  of  the  "  Land  of  Fortune," 
culminating  in  a  period  of  enjoy- 
able sight-seeing  in  Spokane,  Seat- 
tle, Tacoma  and  the  many  other 
enterprising  cities  of  Puget  Sound 
and  the  North  Coast,  such  as  Van- 
couver, Victoria,  Portland,  etc.  ? 
^  Yellowstone  Park,  the  Rockies,  Cas- 
cades, Columbia  River,  and  Pacific  Ocean 
— a  vacation  suggestion  you  should  noi' 
resist.  ^  special  and  personally  con- 
ducted excursions.  Low  SummerTourist 
and  Convention  fares.  Q  Associated  Har- 
d  Clubs  Special  Train  Party  to  Yel- 
Park  being  organized. 


va 

1   wstcn 

fo    details  and  literature 

A.  M  CLELAND 

Qen'l  Paster g:r  Agent 
N  rthern  Pacific  Ralway 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN 


Write 


No 


RICAN  CRUISES 

^oNORWAy.NorfiiC^ 

and  Spitzbergen^ 


Around  ihe  wbrld 


Two  cruises  on  the  palatial  Twin  Screw  ( 1 7,000 
tons,)  S.S.  Cleveland  leaving  New  York,  Nov. 
1.  1911  and  horn  San  Francisco  Feb.  17,  1912. 
Duration  110  days,  rates  $650  and  upward  in- 
cluding all  necessary  expenses  aboard  and  ashore. 

Visiting  Madeira,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt  (Suez 
Canal),  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlem:nts, 
Java,  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  Sandwich 
Islands  and  Overland  American  Tear. 

IVrlte  for  Interesting  booklets  giving  full  information. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN    UNE 
41-45  Broadway  New  York 

Bolon  Philadelphia  Pituburg  Chicaso 

St.  Loui*  San  Francisco 


Sctiling  from  Hamburg  during 
June,  July  and  August  on 
large  twin  screw  steamships 
Bluecher,  Cincinnati,  Kron- 
prinzessin  Cecilie  and  Meteor. 
These  trips  include  Norway, 
Spitzbergen,  North  Cape, 
Scotland,  Iceland,  Orkney  and 
Faroe  Isles,  and  the  Northern 
Seaside  Resorts  of  Europe. 

Duration  13   to  24  days. 

Rates  $62.50  upwards. 

Write  for  full  informalion. 


Our  readers  rxe  asked  to  mentioa  The  Litkrart  Dioest  when  vtrltltig  to  advertisers. 
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Overnight  between 
NewYork  orBostory^ 
end  C^'cegOi^^^^j^^ 


..':{:^y^' 


[3590J 


Use  the  day  for  business,  the  night  for  travel. 
Follow  the  ''Water  Level  Route,"  get  a  good 
night's    sleep,    and    arrive    fit   for  business. 

20th  Century  Limited 


Lv.  NewYork  4.00  p.m. 
Lv.  Boston  1.30  p.m. 
Ar.  Chicago     8.55  a.m. 


Lv.  Chicago  2.30  p.m. 
Ar.  Boston  11.50  a.m. 
Ar.  New  York  9.25  a.m. 


A 


NEWYORK  , 
(ENTRALi 
^     LINES     ^ 


SEEING  WASHINGTON 
This  O   Spring 

acauainleJ  ■  Triple    the   bleas- 


Gel  acquainted 
before  you  go 


Triple    the   pleas- 
ure of  your  Visit 


The  advance  knowiedge  gained  of  Your  great  public 
machine — of  personalities  -  of  places — from  a  few  evenings 
spent  in  delightful  company  with  Mrs.  Harriet  Earhart 
Monroe's  chatty,  intimate  book  about  the  national  capital 
is  more  than  worth  the  price  of  your  iicket,Xo  Washingion 
Just  as  interesting  if  you  are  not  going.  Outofthe  "  Guide- 
I'ook"  class  Dainty  gray  cloth,  i8o  pages,  thorough  lv 
illustrated.  Mailed  for  Ji.io  stamps.  DON'T  MISTAKE 
THE  NAME— 


"Washington, 


[New  Edition 

Its  Sights  and  Insights"  *->"--! 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London 


HONOLULU  and  the  Volcano 

THE  TRIP  MOST  COMPELLING  and  worth  whilp.  excelling  all 
otheis  for  novelty  and  pleasure.  The  vulcano  of  Kihiuea — the 
largest  in  the  world — is  tremendously  active.  It  is  now  possible 
to  make  this  desirable  trip  with  SPEED  and  comfurt,  and  the 
price  is  low,  $110  first  class.  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  and  back, 
and  $45.50  for  side  trip  from  Honolulu  to  Volcano,  including  rail 
and  auto  to  Kilanea,  hotel  at  Hilo,  also  Volcano  House.  No  other 
trip  compares  with  this.  Be  sure  to  visit  the  island,  and  DO  IT 
NOW.  while  the  volcano  is  active.  S.  S.  STEHRA  (10.000  tons 
displacement)  sails  April  29.  May  20,  Juno  10,  July  1.      Write  or  wire 

Oceanic  S.S.  Co.,  673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 


Gentleman  with  largfe  auxiliary  Schooner  yacht,  plan- 
ning two-year-round-the-world  cruise  calling  at  out-of- 
the-way  places,  South  Pacific  and  regular  stops,  woiild 
consider  four  or  five  congenial  gentlemen  or  family 
party  as  guests,  sharing  actual  expenses  pro  rata.  Am- 
ple and  luxurious  accommodations,  comforts,  and  ad- 
vantages. Particulars  and  exchange  of  credentials  at 
personal  interview  only.  Write 
C.  T.  SMITH  Hamilton  Club.  Chicago.  111. 


Paris -Lyon - 
Mediterranee 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

From  Paris  to  the 
ancient  cities  of  Nevers, 
Dijon,  Clermont  -  Fer  - 
rand,  Nimes,  Mont- 
pellier,  Avignon,  Aries, 
Tarascon,  etc. 

To  the  districts  of  best  pre- 
served Roman  monuments, 
feudal  castles.  Renaissance 
chateaux,  to  the  land  of 
Romance,  Song  and  Flowers. 

Full  information   from 

P.  L.  M.  General  Agency 
For  America 

L.  J.  Garcey,  General  Agent 
Corner  «0(li  Street 

Kiftli  .\  venue 
NEW   VORK  CITV 


TOPHAM  TOURS 

EUROPE-ORIENT- 
ROUND-WORLD 

Forty  Organized   Parties 
50  to   I  60  Days 

SPRING— SUMMER— FALL 

A II First  Class— Delightful,  Satisfactory 

Family  or  Private  parties 
are  specially  arranged  for  and  esti- 
mates with  suggested  itineraries 
cheerfully  made. 

EXPERT  MANAGEMENT 
and   close  personal   attention  are 
our  guarantee  of 

PERFECTION  OF  SERVICE 

Booklet  Ready. 

THE  TOPHAM    TOURS 

305  So.  Rebecca  St. ,  E.  E.,   Pittsburg,  Pa. 


agencies  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  inclu- 
ding Japan,  China,  and  Austraha.  Informal 
tion  pertaining  to  all  countries  is  supplied 
and  tickets  are  issued.  The  information 
department  is  thoroughly  equipped  and  no 
charges  are  made,  profits  being  derived  from 
sales  of  tickets.  Long  experience  has  given 
this  company  particular  efficiency,  with  a 
reputation  for  trustworthiness. 

TOURS  AROUND   THE   WORLD 

Most  tours  from  New  York  around  the 
world  start  in  the  late  autumn.  Arrange- 
ments for  such  tours  this  year  are  already 
well  under  way  at  the  office  of  several  steam- 
ship companies  and  agencies.  Pamphlets 
describing  them  may  now  be  had.  One  of 
these,  issued  by  the  Hamburg  Company,  de- 
scrit)es  the  cruise  to  be  made  by  the  Cleveland. 
leaving  New  York  on  November  1,  going 
eastward,  and  leaving  San  Francisco  on 
February  17,  going  westward.  The  duration 
of  the  two  cruises  is  110  days.  The  rates  are 
$650  and  upward.  For  India  seventeen  days 
are  allowed,  and  for  Japan  fourteen. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  Company  issues 
a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  "Independent 
Around-the-^^'orld  Tours."  This  company 
has  lines  and  connections  far-reaching 
enough  "  to  enable  the  traveler  to  make  prac- 
tically the  .entire  trip  in  the  company's 
steamers."  Tickets  are  issued,  valid  for  two 
years  and  permitting  the  tourist  to  prolong 
his  stay  at  any  place,  with  the  privilege  of 
resuming  his  journey  on  one  of  the  com- 
pany's later  steamers,  thus  giving  independ- 
dence  of  action.  Tickets  are  issued  with  the 
understanding  that  the  tourist  may  start  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  waiting  for  some  one  else  to  start. 
Entire  freedom  of  movement  is  given  with, 
the  two-year  limit.  Moreover,  one  may  go 
either  eastward  or  westward,  that  is,  from 
New  York  he  may  go  to  the  Mediterranean, 
thence  to  India,  China,  Japan,  and  San 
Francisco,  or  may  reverse  the  route,  going 
first  by  rail  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
This  opportunity  has  appealed  not  only  to 
tourists  but  to  business  men  investigating 
trade  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world 


SEE  ALASKA 

No  cruise  equals  in  scenic  interest  that 
along  the  shores  of  Alaska.  But  to  know 
this  wouderful  Northland  and  appreciate  its 

INEXPRESSIBLE  SCENIC  GRANDEUR 

its  ideal  summer  climate  and  nightless  days,  you 
must  see  the  land  beyond  the  shores. 

But  before  you  complete  your  plans  or 
make  your  reservations  for  a  trip  to  Sitka, 
Skaguay,  the  Glaciers  and  Totem  Pole 
Land  send  for  our  very  interesting  book- 
lets, "■Alaska  Along  the  Shores  and 
Beyond'''  and  '■'Opinions."'  Free  on  re- 
quest and  worth  requesting. 

lYprmna  Wplp,  fienM  .Apt.  Traffic  Drpartment 

White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 

31  N.  IsB.  Salle  St.,  Room  .'>05,  HInrh  Bntlding', 

ChicafTO.  111.  Tancouver,  B.  C, 


WHITE. PASS  BcYUKDN  RDUTE 


Oui  readers  are  asted  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  FREE  LIST   FOR   THE  FARMER 

ON  THIS  SIDE  of  the  line  the  Cerberus  in  the  path  of 
Canadian  reciprocity  is  the  American  farmer.  In  spite 
of  the  persuasive  arguments  of  President  Taft  and 
most  of  the  press,  that  the  wider  benefits  of  reciprocity  will 
reach  all  classes,  the  agricultural  papers  and  Congressmen  have 
in  the  main  stood  firm  in  their  contention  that  the  agreement 
discriminates  against  the  farmer  by  requiring 
him  to  buy  in  a  protected  market  and  sell  in 
a  free-trade  market.  Now  the  Democrats  in 
the  House  have  undertaken  to  placate  the 
farmer  vote  by  what  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind. )  calls 
"  a  sort  of  companion  piece  to  the  Canadian 
Reciprocity  Bill."  While  this  new  measure, 
as  the  Democrats  are  careful  to  point  out,  is 
in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  farmer  but  of 
the  ultimate  consumer  generally,  it  is  usually 
referred  to  by  the  correspondents  as  "  the 
farmers'  free-list  bill."  This  bill  would  ad- 
mit to  our  markets  free  of  duty  about  100 
articles  which,  the  Democrats  say,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  buys  but  does  not  sell.  It  is 
known  officially  as  "  a  bill  to  place  on  the  free 
list  agricultural  implements,  cotton-bagging, 
cotton  ties,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  fence 
wire,  meats,  cereals,  flour,  bread,  timber, 
lumber,  sewing-machines,  salt,  and  other 
articles." 

In    The   Sun's   Washington  correspondence 
we  are  informed  that — 


C"|.>  riglitcil  by  H.irris  A  F.nlnsr. 

THE    SENATE    MINORITY 


"The  'farmers'  bill,'  as  this  particular 
measure  is  known,  was  conceived  by  the 
Democrats  partly  as  a  bid  for  the  rural  vote. 
The  Democratic  leaders  also  figured  that  such 
a  measure  would  cut  the  ground  from  under 
the  Senate  insurgents  who  have  opposed  reci- 
procity on  the  ground  that  it  was  unfair  to 
the  farmer. 

"  While  the  '  farmers'  bill  '  affects  a  large  number  of  articles 
of  every-day  consumption,  such  as  meats,  flour,  and  other  food- 
stuffs, in  addition  to  agricultural  implements  and  commodities 
of  use  on  the  farm,  it  would  not  seriously  affect  the  revenues. 
Representative  Underwood  said  to-day  that  the  revenue  col- 
lected last  year  on  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  bill  approxi- 
mated only  $1,500,000.  Of  this  amount  cotton-bagging  alone 
yielded  about  $1,000,000.     Democrats  declare  that  the  rates  now 


Senator  Thomas  S.  Martin,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  chosen  Democratic  leader 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Bryan's  opposition. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  select  a 
Democratic  Steering  Committee  with 
a  pivijonderaiice  of  "progressives" 
in  its  membership. 


imposed  on  most  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  bill   are 

prohibitive 

"  The  fact  which  is  expected  to  appeal  to  the  farmer  is  that 
he  will  have  the  markets  of  the  world  to  buy  in  and  not  be  re- 
stricted to  the  market  made  by  the  American  manufacturer." 

The  Washington    correspondent  of    the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.)  admits  that  this  bill  is  "  a  shrewd  and    popular 
move,"  and  remarks  that  "  its  political  significance  can  not  be 
overlooked."     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Demo- 
crats have  sought  to  meet  the  objections 
to  the  original  Canadian  reciprocity  agree- 
ment negotiated  by  the  Taft  Administration, 
which  have  been  openly  voiced  both  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  by  many  of  the  Repub- 
lican progressives,  notably  the  progressives 
of  the  Senate,  including  Senators  Cummins, 
Bristow,  and  La  Follette.  Their  objection  has 
been  directed  almost  solely  to  the  charge  that 
American  farmers,  under  the  agreement,  were 
to  be  exposed  to  the  free  competition  with 
Canadian  farmers  without  any  compensating 
feature  such  as  the  free  importation  of 
articles  bought  for,  but  not  produced  on,  the 
farm.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  list  prepared 
by  the  Democrats  in  the  House  relates  almost 
solely  to  articles  which  [under  the  reciprocity 
agreement]  are  either  materially  reduced  in 
duty  as  raw  materials,  while  taxed  in  their 
manufactured  form,  or  to  articles  upon  which 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  has  al- 
most a  monopoly,  as  compared  with  Canada,  in 
production.  The  object  is,  of  course,  to  secure 
to  the  American  consumer  all  the  benefits  of  a 
reduction  in  duties  which  is  accorded  to  the 
Canadian  consumer  and  likewise  to  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer,  who  will  receive  his  raw 
materials  in  part, at  least,  at  a  reduced  duty." 

Representative  Kitchin,  who  prepared  the 
list,  said  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  : 


I,E.VI>EK. 


"  The  duty  on  bacon  and  ham  is  4  cents  a 
pound.  Foreigners  are  able  to  buy  American 
bacon  and  ham  for  about  2  cents  less  than  we  do.  The  trust 
fixes  the  price  here.  We  imported  $1,350,000  worth  of  meat 
products   in   1909,  including  $94,885  of  bacon  and  hams." 

The  same  correspondent,  this  time  without  citing  his  author- 
ity, goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  the  farmers'  implement  list  there  are  at  least  100  differ- 
ent kinds,  all  carrying  duties.     Common  farm-wagons  pay  35 
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PRESIDEXTIAL      BEES      BEGIN     TO     BUZZ      ABOUT      THE      EXTRA- 
SESSION    HIVE. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
STRANGE 

per  cent.  A  wagon  that  sells  for  $100  in  Canada  brings  $135 
here.  Hay-tedders,  feed-cutters,  grain-crushers,  field-rollers, 
and  manure-spreaders  pay  45  per  cent. 

"  Free  cotton-bagging  and  cotton  ties,  it  is  argued,  will  save 
the  farmers  10  cents  a  bale,  or  $1,300,000  on  a  13,000,000-bale 
crop,  and  sacks  for  wheat,  corn,  and  peanuts,  $5,000,000  annu- 
ally.    The  ad  valorem  duty  on  coarse  sacks  is  33  per  cent. 

"  Wire-fencing  pays  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.  The  Underwood 
Bill  will  save  the  American  farmer  $5,000,000,  its  framers  say, 
and  cheat  the  Government  out  of  very  little  revenue.  Lumber, 
rough,  planed,  and  drest,  comes  in  free.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  will  save  Western  peopl6  $20,000,000. 

"  Flour  is  used  as  an  illustration  of  what  the  free  list  will  do. 
The  ad  valorem  duty  is  25  per  cent.  Transferred  to  the  free 
list,  flour  will  cross  the  Canadian  line  at  a  saving  of  $1.17  a 
barrel  to  the  American  consumer.  Putting  sewing-machines 
on  the  free  list  should  reduce  the  price  by  from  $5  to  $7.50  a 
machine,  as  they  had  a  duty  of  30  per  cent." 

Republican  insurgents  in  the  Senate  looked  extremely  gloomy, 
a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
(Com.)  reports,  when  informed  of  the  launching  of  this  "  free- 
list  "  bill.     We  read  : 

'■  They  admitted  that  the  action  of  the  Democrats  somewhat 
embarrass'^d  them  because  it  anticipated  the  amendments  which 
they  had  intended  to  add  to  the  Reciprocity  Bill.  By  putting 
them  into  a  separate  measure  and  by  arranging  to  pass  that 
measure  at  an  early  opportunity,  probably  long  before  the  Sen- 
ate can  get  anywhere  near  through  with  reciprocity,  much  of 
the  possible  political  capital  is  taken  away  from  the  insurgent 
Senators." 

New  England  interests,  according  to  a  dispatch  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  will  fight  the  bill  "  tooth  and  nail  "  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  since  it  "  hits  New  England  much  harder 
than  any  other  section  of  the  country."  From  the  same  source 
we  learn  that — 

"  It  is  being  confidently  asserted  by  the  New  Englanders  to- 
day that  American  farmers  will  soon  be  wearing  foreign  shoes 
if  the  Democrats  succeed  in  putting  boots  and  shoes  on  the  free 
list.  This  assertion  is  made  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  trade 
reports  show  the  American  manufacturers  to  be  competing 
successfully  with  foreign  manufacturers,  and  consular  reports 
are  full  of  the  praises  of  the  American  product  and  its  growing 
popularity  elsewhere. 

"  Likewise,  the  Massachusetts  Congressmen  say  to-day  that 
if  cotton-bagging,  used  in  baling  cotton,  is  placed  upon  the  free 
iist,  one  manufacturing  town  in  that  State  will  be  put  com- 


pletely out  of  business.  The  Democrats  of  the  South  have  for 
many  years  clamored  for  free  cotton-bagging  and  ties,  raw 
cotton  itself  being  on  the  free  list. 

"  In  a  further  attempt  to  bolster  up  their  arguments,  the  New 
Englanders  to-day  pointed  out  that  the  principal  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements  ifl  Canada  are  Americans  having 
branch  plants  in  that  country,  and  that  competition  between 
American  plants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  avail  the 
American  farmers  nothing  in  reduction  of  price.  This  subject 
is  being  agitated  among  the  Westerners  in  the  hope  that 
enough  votes  can  be  secured  against  the  Free  List  Bill  in  the 
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A    PERILOUS    PERCH. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

SOUNDS 

House  to  encourage  or  force  the  Republican  Senators  to  defeat 
it  in  the  Senate." 

This  bill  which  pretends  to  befriend  the  American  farmer, 
declares  the  Washington  representative  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune (Rep.),  in  reality  "  would  subject  him  to  a  killing  compe- 
tition which  would  destroy  practically  the  entire  live-stock  in- 
dustry, horse-raising  alone  excepted."    Thus — 

"  Among  the  imports  which  the  Democrats  would  put  on  the 
free  list,  '  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,'  mind  you,  are  '  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  pork,  and  meats  of  all  kinds.'  This  means  that 
the  American  farmer  would  be  compelled  to  enter  into  compe- 
tition in  the  production  of  meats  with  all  the  world,  with  the 
vast  free  ranges  of  Argentina  and  New  Zealand,  with  the  frozen 
meats  from  Australia,  etc.  The  profit  of  the  farmer  who  raises 
wool,  but  who  obtains  a  fair  return  for  the  carcasses  of  his 
sheep,  would  be  wiped  out.  The  farmer  who  now  makes  a  fair 
income  from  feeding  steers  would  have  to  compete  with  the 
steers  raised  on  the  ranges  of  Argentina  and  Australia,  where 
land  is  still  cheap,  and  there  is  as  large  a  proportion  of  free 
range  as  there  was  in  the  Western  part  of  this  country  twenty 
years  ago 

"  The  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  provides  for  the  free 
importation  of  live  cattle,  but  conditions  in  Canada  are  such 
that  finished  steers  can  not  be  produced  there  in  competition 
with  the  American  farmer,  because  Canada  is  above  the  corn 
belt.  The  effect  of  the  agreement  would  be,  therefore,  merely 
to  increase  the  supply  of  '  feeders,'  most  of  which  now  come 
from  Texas,  but  the  feeding  and  finishing  would  be  done  by 
American  farmers  in  such  States  as  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  others.  A  considerable  number  of  Republican  insurgents 
have  indicated  their  purpose  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  free- 
trade  bill,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  did  so  without 
due  consideration.  Certain  it  is  that  Senators  Cummins,  Bris- 
tow.  Brown,  Kenyon,  and  others  from  the  corn  belt,  which  now 
finishes  beef  cattle  ir,  large  numbers,  will  not  vote  for  the 
Democratic  measure,  or,  i*  they  do  so,  they  will  thereby 
commit  political  hara-kiri." 
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Up  to  the  present  the  majority  of  such  criticisms  have  ap- 
peared in  Republican  or  independent  organs.  "  The  Republicans 
will  not  be  caught  by  the  Democratic  bait  to  the  agricultural 
section,"  declares  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  "but  will 
deny  the  validity  of  any  claim  that  the  reciprocity  measure 
warrants  opening  the  tariff  gates  for  legislation  for  a  particular 
class."  "  The  argument  of  injustice  to  the  farmer  in  the  fail- 
ure of  reciprocity  to  protect  his  interests,"  it  adds,  "  is  wholly 
unfounded."  The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  predicts  that 
'•  Republicans  of  practically  all  shades  of  opinion  in  the  Senate 
will  feel  impelled  to  vote  against  this  bill,"  because  it  ignores 
both  the  Republican  doctrine  of  protection  and  the  Taft  policy 
of  deliberate  and  scientific  tariff  revision  according  to  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  "  Can  anybody 
imagine  the  Republican  Senate,  even  with  its  '  insurgent '  con- 
tingent, voting  to  admit  to  the  free  list  all  of  the  articles 
enumerated  ?  "  asks  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com,),  which 
thinks  that  "  the  struggle  between  high  protection  and  what  is 
practically  free  trade  may  be  fought  out  right  there  during 
this  special  session."  The  Sun  (Ind.)  jeers  at  "the  farmers' 
free  list  "  as  "  a  sugar-plum  for  baby,"  and  concludes  a  caustic 
editorial  with  the  remark:  "Let  us  felicitate  the  farmers  on 
their  influence,  the  Democrats  on  their  adherence  to  the  formula 
of  '  special  privilege  to  none  ' ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  wiser  not 
to  expect  too  much  either  from  reciprocity  with  Canada  or  the 
extension  of  the  free  list." 

Turning  to  the  champions  of  the  free-list  bill  we  find  the 
Hartford  Times  (Dem.)  explaining  that  "while  it  may  seem 
invidious  to  single  out  the  farming  interest  as  the  beneficiary 
of  a  special  measure  of  tariff  reduction,  it  is  to  be  remembered 


can't  stop  now! 

— Minor  ill  tlie  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

AND   SIGHTS 

that  there  can  be  no  reduction  in  any  duty  on  the  necessaries 
of  life  which  will  not  benefit  a  great  many  people  besides  the 
farmers  of  the  country."  The  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.) 
remarks  that  as  we  have  been  exporting  agricultural  machinery 
to  all  quarters  of  the  globe  for  many  years,  our  manufacturers 
evidently  need  no  assistance  from  the  Government  in  meeting 
foreign  competition.  While  the  proposed  remissions  will  not  re- 
move all  the  farmer's  burdens,  says  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.),  "  the  benefit  accruing  to  him  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
suffice  to  undo  the  false  teaching  of  the  advocates  of  high 
tariff." 


Concern  for  the  fate  of  the  bill  is  exprest  by  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  which  remarks  that  "  there  can 
be  no  respectable  ground  for  opposing  either  the  Reciprocity 
Bill  or  the  'farmers'  free  list,'  but  that  will  probably  not  pre- 
vent a  lot  of  fuss  over  them  in  the  '  Upper  House,'  which  is 
much  addicted  to  lowering  itself  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with 
any  tariff  question."  A  more  optimistic  note  is  sounded  by  the 
New  York  American  (Ind.),  which  after  congratulating  the 
Democrats  on  giving  reciprocity  the  right  of  way,  continues : 

"  Underwood's  bill  for  the  free  listing  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, lumber,  bagging,  and  a  catalog  of  goods  that  farmers 
use  is  good  political  economy,  as  well  as  good  politics.  It  is 
the  logical  correlative  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement 
— which  is  less  considerate  of  farmers  than  of  the  urban 
consumer. 

"Taken  together,  the  two  measures  should  unite  the  tariff- 
reform  forces  of  the  country.  And  these  forces  comprize  the 
unprivileged  masses  of  the  American  people — North,  South,. 
East,  and  West. 

"  The  scaling  down  of  the  wool  and  cotton  schedules  must 
follow  hard  upon  the  triumph  of  reciprocity.  Upon  this  The 
American  has  been  foremost  to  insist.  And  its  forecasting  of 
the  tariff  demands  of  the  public  is  now  in  sight  of  ample 
vindication. 

"  With  such  a  vista  of  promise  and  prosperity  the  country  has 
good  reason  to  cheer  up. " 


THE  CHICAGO   VICE   REPORT 

A  YEARLY  SACRIFICE  of  5,000  lives,  an  annual  toll  of 
more  than  $15,000,000,  is  what  Chicago  has  to  pay  for 
^  the  existence  of  the  social  evil  within  its  gates,  de- 
clares the  vice  commission  which  has  just  presented  its  detailed 
report  to  Mayor  Busse.  But  lest  Chicagoans  grow  too  dis- 
couraged at  this  frightful  revelation,  they  are  further  informed 
that  their  city  is  morally  better  than  any  other  city  of  its  class 
in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  this  monster  may  be  coped 
with,  and  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  business  men,  law- 
yers, clergymen,  teachers,  and  other  representative  citizens 
making  up  this  commission,  the  weapon  must  be  repression, 
not  segregation.  Herewith,  be  it  noted,  they  take  direct  issue 
with  the  published  views  of  Mayor-elect  Harrison.  The  facts 
fjrought  out  by  the  painstaking  investigation  which  has  been 


"we  don't  know-  where  we're    going,  bct   we're    happy 

on  the  way." 

— Sykes  in  the  Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 
IN  WASHINGTON. 
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TOE  CURTAINS. 


YOU    CAN'T    KEEP    HIM    DOWN. 


— Rehse  in  the  New  York  Evminij  Mail. 


carried  on  since  last  summer  are  of  themselves  appalling, 
backed  up  as  they  are  by  figures,  police  records,  and  actual  ob- 
servation. Nevertheless,  the  important  thing,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  press  outside  Chicago,  is  the  Commission's  answer  to 
the  persistent  question,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 
This  answer  may  be  summed  up  very  briefly  as  follows: 'In- 
stitute a  morals  court  and  a  morals  commission  to  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  this  matter ;  weed  out  disorderly  houses  as 
public  nuisances  and  sources  of  contagious  disease  ;  try  to  teach 
first  offenders  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  send  the  hardened 
ones  to  industrial  farms  with  hospital  accommodations;  pursue 
relentlessly  the  professional  procurer,  and  establish  an  identi- 
fication for  all  women  found  in  resorts ;  divorce  the  connection 
between  vice  and  the  liquor  business.  As  preventive  measures 
the  Commission  urges  the  better  safeguarding  of  immigrants, 
removal  of  the  working-girl's  economic  temptations,  the  pro- 
viding of  wholesome  recreation  for  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
and  the  wise  teaching  of  sex  hygiene.  The  Commission  calls 
attention  to  the  prevalence  of  the  drug  habit  in  the  underworld, 
and  laments  the  persistence  of , the  "  graft  "  tribute  levied  upon 
the  resorts  by  a  portion  of  the  police  force.  It  finds  "  practi- 
cally no  attempt  "  made  to  enforce  existing  laws,  and  denounces 
the  present  arrangement  whereby  the  police  have  segregated 
vice  in  certain  districts  under  "  arbitrary  rules  and  uncertain 
regulations  of  their  own."  Segregation  as  a  solution  of  the 
vice  problem  is  definitely  rejected,  the  Commission  saying: 

"  Some  who  have  superficial  knowledge  of  the  '  continental 
system  '  of  segregation  and  regulation,  based  on  a  cursory  read- 
ing or  surface  investigation,  might  bring  it  forward  as  a  method 
of  relief.  One  has  but  to  read  scientific  works  on  the  subject, 
to  study  the  reports  of  international  conferences  held  in  Europe, 
and  to  hear  the  findings  of  careful  investigators  to  see  the  un- 
reliability and  futility  of  such  a  system,  and  to  learn  of  its 
failures  as  a  permanent  institution  wherever  it  has  been  under- 
taken, in  this  country  or  abroad.  The  Commission  is  convinced 
that  the  so-called  system  has  proved  itself  degenerating  and 
ineffective." 

The  "  immediate  method  "  of  dealing  with  this  greatest  curse 
of  our  civilization,  asserts  the  Commission,  must  be  "  constant 
and  persistent  repression ;  absolute  annihilation  the  ultimate 
ideal."     Finally, 

"  It  behooves  us  to  raise  social  life  to  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  righteousness — to  teach  the  youth  of  our  land  loyalty 
and  honor  to  womanhood. 

"  The  immensity  of  the  social-evil  problem  is  no  excuse  for 
us  to  stand  idly  by  and  do  nothing  in  an  attempt  to  solve  it. 
The  sin  of  impurity  may  not  be  cured  in  a  day,  a  year,  or  per- 
haps in  generations.  But  we  assume  that  by  earnest,  wise, 
united,  and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  individuals  and 
organized  groups  in  society  we  can  do  something 

"  We  may  enact  laws ;  we  may  appoint  commissions ;  we  may 
abuse  civic  administrations  for  their  handling  of  the  problem ; 
but  the  problem  will  remain  just  as  long  as  the  public  con- 
science is  dead  to  the  issue  or  is  indifferent  to  its  solution. 

"  Until  the  hearts  of  men  are  changed  we  can  hope  for  no  ab- 


solute annihilation  of  the  social  evil.  Religion  and  education 
alone  can  correct  the  greatest  curse  which  to-day  rests  upon 
mankind.  For  this  there  is  a  mighty  work  for  agencies  and 
institutions  of  righteousness  in  our  land." 

The  Commission's  report  is  praised  by  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  as  being  free  from  sensationalism  and  characterized  by 
"ability,  earnestness,  strength,  and  radicalism."  The  Tribune 
takes  as  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  report  its  recognition 
that  "  the  social  evil  is  asocial  problem,  and  the  main  cause  is 
to  be  found  in  the  economic  maladjustment  which  leaves  so 
large  a  class  upon  the  narrow  edge  of  bare  subsistence."  Its 
most  useful  concrete  recommendations,  in  The  Tribune's 
opinion,  deal  with  child  welfare,  and  may  be  summarized  thus: 
"  Provide  more  means  of  wholesome  enjoyment  for  the  children 
and  help  them  to  a  higher  level  of  self-help  through  sensible 
education,  and  the  chief  '  supply  '  of  the  unfortunate  and  crimi- 
nal class  will  be  checked  at  the  source."  The  Chicago  Evening 
Post  declares  that  facts  in  the  report  can  easily  be  taken  for 
granted.  But  it  calls  attention  to  the  flat  contradiction  between 
the  Commission's  declaration  that  the  commercialized  social 
evil  can  and  should  be  supprest,  and  this  statement  made  by 
Mayor-elect  Harrison : 

"  I  do  believe  it  is  a  mooted  question  as  to  whether  the  aboli- 
tion of  segregated  vice  districts  results  in  the  repression  of  the 
social  evil  or  in  scattering  it  wide-spread  through  the  respect- 
able residence  districts  of  the  city.  I  would  be  extremely  care- 
ful about  taking  any  radical  steps  which  might  spread  the 
vicious  denizens  of  the  segregated  districts  among  the  sections 
of  the  city  now  occupied  by  decent  homes." 

"  Which  view  is  right  ?  "  wonders  The  Evening  Post.  While 
this  paper  thinks  that  in  the  general  discussion  of  the  social 
evil,  especially  on  its  economic  side,  the  report  is  "  ofl^cial 
rather  than  broadly  scientific,"  it  adds: 

"After  all,  the  official  report  has  tremendous  advantages.  It 
is  concrete.  It  has  the  right  tools  for  tinkering  with  the  ma- 
chinery. The  specific  recommendations  of  the  Commission — for 
a  permanent  vice  commission  to  suppress  vice  whei-e  it  shows 
its  head  and  for  a  special  court  to  consider  cases  growing  out 
of  the  war  upon  this  immemorial  evil — are  useful.  Its  other 
recommendations  are  unimpeachable.  The  first  municipal  com- 
mission upon  this  subject  in  American  cities  has,  indeed,  set  a 
strong  pace. " 

In  this  last  statement,  such  papers  as  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, the  Indianapolis  News,  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and 
the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  are  found  in  substantial  accord. 
The  "  voluminous  program  of  regulations  "  set  forth  in  this 
comprehensive  report  would  make  Chicago  an  "  earthly  heaven," 
remarks  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen,  if  they  were  "  adopted  and 
successfully  enforced."  But  it  doubts  if  any  "  material  change 
will  be  made  in  the  conditions  now  responsible  for  most  of  the 
vice " ;  the  improvements  suggested  are  "  possible,  but  not 
easily  accomplished."  The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  also  slightly 
skeptical  about  the  early  purification  of  Chicago : 
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RESCIE    VOl.rSTEERS    FOR    THE    BLRXIXG    PAN'COA.ST    .MINE. 

At  Throop,  Pa.,  April  7. 


WHERE    A    MINE    EXPLOSION    COST    128    LIVES. 

At  Littleton,  Ala.,  April  8. 


On  April  7  a  fire  in  the  Priee-Pancoa.'^t  mine  at  Throop,  I'a.,  cost  74  liv<;.s.  It  i.s  believed  to  have  started  among  some  oil-soaked  waste 
in  the  enfiine-hou.se,  a  wooden  structure  750  feet  undercrouiid.  The  first  picture  shows  miners  off  duty  answering  a  call  for  volunteers  to 
do  rescue  work.  In  this  work  Jo.seph  E.  Evans  of  the  United  States  rescue  car  lost  his  life,  altho  equipped  with  an  oxygen  helmet.  The 
disaster  is  said  to  l)e  the  worst  that  has  occurred  in  the  anthracite  fields  in  forty  j-ears.  It  was  followed  the  next  day  by  an  even  more 
sweeping  catastrophe  in  the  Banner  mine  near  Littleton,  Ala.,  where  an  explosion  resulted  in  the  death  of  128  miners.  The  picture  on  the 
reader's  riglit  shows  the  head  of  the  sliaft,  partly  blown  away  by  the  explosion.  "These  oft-recurring  horrors  call  for  more  drastic  action 
and  for  more  rigid  laws,"  declares  the  Pittsburg  Post,  and  the  Philadelphia  Sorth  American  reminds  us  that  "Considered  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  deaths  per  thousand  men  employed,  the  United  States  occupies  a  less  favorable  position  than  any  other  of  the  coal-producing 
coimtries,  more  tlian  tliree  times  as  matiy  men  out  of  every  thousand  being  killed  as  in  some  of  tlu;  iMiropean  countries  which  are  iimch  less 
favored  by  natural  conditions." 

THE    PRICE    OF    COAL. 


"  Strange  as  it  may  .seem  to  the  philosophical  student  of 
human  nature  and  human  history,  there  are  real  people  who 
believe  that '  absolute  annihilation'  of  this  evil  can  be  achieved, 
in  a  reasonably  short  time,  by  heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of 
authority. 

"The  means  for  this  tremendous  revolution  in  human  habits 
and  inclinations  ?  They  are  simple  as  simple  can  be.  The 
Cornmission  proposes : 

"  First,  the  appointment  of  a  morals  commission. 

"  Second,  the  establishment  of  a  morals  court. 

"  And  there  you  are.  The  cynical  m?.y  ask  what  the  morals 
court  and  the  morals  commission  are  to  do." 


THE  LORIMER   CASE  OPEN   AGAIN 

PEOPLE  who  rejoiced  that  the  Lorimer  case  was  settled 
by  the  vote  of  the  last  Senate  are  being-  reminded  now 
by  the  papers  siding  against  the  Illinois  Senator  that 
nothing  is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.  The  new  facts 
brought  out  by  the  Helm  investigating  committee,  appointed 
by  the  Illinois  Senate,  have  led  to  a  wide-spread  demand  for  a 
second  inquiry  in  the  Senate  at  Washington.  Senator  La 
Follette  responds  to  this  by  a  resolution  providing  for  a  special 
committee  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  naming  five  new  Sena- 
tors generally  counted  as  "  progressive. "  This  particular  meas- 
ure is  criticized  by  some  editors  as  throwing  the  case  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  not  only  untried  in  legislative  ways,  but 
are  also  known  to  entertain  pretty  strong  beliefs  in  the  guilt 
of  the  accused.  On  the  other  hand,  these  men  are  by  others 
thought  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work  because  they  can  take  the 
investigation  up  as  a  fresh  task.  The  developments  which  led 
to  the  reopening  of  this  affair,  and  may  lead  to  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  Lorimer  acquittal,  are  thus  summed  up  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Topeka  Capital  : 

"  A  preacher  in  a  Chicago  suburb  at  a  public  meeting  asserted 
that  a  business  man  in  whom  he  had  confidence  assured  him 
that  a  corruption  fund  of  $100,000  had  been  raised  by  business 
interests  to  elect  Lorimer  to  the  Senate.     Reporters  immedi- 


ately interviewed  the  preacher  as  to  the  source  of  his  informa- 
tion, and  he  gave  the  name  of  his  informant.  The  reporters 
then  sought  the  informant  and  asked  him  what  he  knew  about 
the  matter.  He  gave  as  his  informant  Mr.  Kohlsaat,  of  the 
[Chicago]  Record-Herald.  The  Record-Herald  published  as  a 
fact  that  the  $100,000  had  been  raised.  Then  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature through  a  committee  summoned  Mr.  Kohlsaat,  who  tes- 
tified that  such  a  fund  was  raised  according  to  information  in 
his  possession.  When  asked  to  state  who  the  persons  are  who 
subscribed  the  money,  or  what  the  source  of  his  information 
is,  he  refused  to  answer." 

Later  Mr.  Kohlsaat  informed  the  committee  that  he  had  been 
released  from  his  pledge  and  named  as  his  "informant  Clarence 
S.  Funk,  general  manager  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company.  The  latter  appeared  before  the  investigators  and 
named  Edward  Hines  as  the  solicitor  for  and  Edward  Tilden  as 
the  collector  of  the  Lorimer  "  slush  fund."  This  is  the  story 
he  told  of  meeting  Hines  at  the  Chicago  Union  League  Club 
one  day  shortly  after  Lorimer's  election : 

"  He  said  that  I  was  just  the  fellow  he  had  been  looking  for 
or  trying  to  see,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me  a  minute. 
We  went  away  and  sat  down  in  one  of  the  leather  couches  at 
the  side  of  the  room.  Without  any  preliminaries  and  quite  as 
a  matter  of  course,  he  said :  '  Well,  we  put  Lorimer  over  down 
there  at  Springfield,  and  it  cost  us  about  $100,000  to  do  it.' 
He  went  on  to  say  that  they  had  had  to  act  quickly  when  the 
time  came,  that  they  had  no  chance  to  consult  anybody  before- 
hand and  I  think  his  words  were  these:  'We  had  to  act  quickly 
when  the  time  came,  so  we  put  up  the  money.'  He  said: 
'  Now  we  are  seeing  some  of  our  friends  so  as  to  get  it  fixt  up.' 
He  gave  me  to  understand  that  whereas  they  had  advanced  the 
money,  they  were  now  seeing  different  people  who  they  thought 
would  be  interested,  to  get  them  to  reimburse  them.  I  asked 
him  why  he  came  to  us.  I  said,  '  Why  do  you  come  to  us  ?  ' 
meaning  the  Harvester  Company. 

'•  Then  I  replied  :  '  We  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that 
matter  at  all.'  He  said:  'Why  not?'  I  said  :  '  Simply  because 
we  are  not  in  that  sort  of  business.' 

"  We  had  some  discussion  back  and  forth  and  finally  I  asked 
him  how  much  he  was  getting  from  his  different  friends,  and 
he  said:  'Well,  of  course,  we  can  only  go  to  a  few  big  people. 
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and  if  about  ten  of  us  will  put  up  $10,000  apiece  that  will  clean 

it  up.' 

"  He  told  me  to  send  the  money  to  Ed  Tilden." 

Upon  the  publication  of  this,  Mr.  Hines  came  out  with  a 
categorical  denial  that  he  had  ever  "  approached  "  Mr.  Funk  in 
connection  with  the  Lorimer  fund.  Previously,  as  a  witness 
before  the  committee  at  Springfield,  he  had  testified  that  he 
had  "  never  discust  with  any  one  the  question  of  raising  money, " 
and  had  heard  of  no  one  who  had  "  raised  or  solicited  money  " 
for  the  Lorimer  election,  either  before  or  after  that  event. 

In  the  direct  issue  of  veracity  here  raised,  most  of  the  papers 
prefer  to  stand  with  Mr.  Funk,  backed  as  he  is  by  President 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  of  the  Harvester  Company,  to  whom  he 
reported  the  conversation  immediately  after  it  took  place. 
Such  names  as  these,  they  say,  effectively  refute  Senator 
Bailey's  argument  that  the  whole  case  against  Lorimer  was 
based  upon  the  unreliable  testimony  of  self-confest  crooks. 
The  more  radical  press  find  much  food  for  thought  in  the  trust 
connections  of  Mr.  Hines,  the  millionaire  president  of  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  of  Mr.  Til- 
den, who  is  president  of  the  National  Packing  Company.  The 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman  calls  upon  Mr.  Hines  to  resign 
his  office  at  once.  The  business  relations  of  these  gentl-emen, 
declares  the  Los  Angeles  Herald,  "  fit  into  the  story  like  a  piece 
of  mosaic,"  and  "  the  record  of  Lorimer  in  the  House,  where  he 
was  known  as  the  special  agent  of  lumber  and  beef  and  earned 
liis  title  by  all  his  votes,  is  confirmatory." 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  many  papers  which  think  that 
the  Senate  can  now  have  no  possible  excuse  for  allowing  Lori- 
mer to  retain  his  seat,  call  for  immediate  faction.  But  the 
Chicago  Record- Herald,  which  with  The  Tribune  has  been  most 
conspicuous  in  the  fight,  asks  that  body  to  wait  until  all  the 
returns  are  in  from  the  Springfield  investigations,  "  then  we 
shall  know  how  much  '  new  evidence  '  we  have  in  the  case  and 
what  its  full  weight  and  exact  bearing  are."  The  La  Follette 
resolution  is  called  "  morally  commendable,  but  practically 
premature."  There  are  many  papers  to  agree  with  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  that  now  Lorimer's  "  jig  is  up. "  There  is  all  this 
new  evidence  regarding  the  "  slush  fund  "  which  makes  the 
Indianapolis  News  wonder  suspiciously  how  the  "  investigating 
committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  managed  so  successfully 
to  keep  clear  of  all  information  concerning  the  details  of  this 
highly  important  transaction."  Besides,  as  the  Utica  Press 
notes,  if  there  is  another  investigation,  "  Mr.  Lorimer's  chance 
of  success  would  not  be  so  good.  Several  Senators  who  voted 
for  him  at  the  previous  session  are  not  there  now  and  those 
who  have  taken  their  places  will  be  pretty  apt  to  vote  against 
him." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Senator  Lorimer  has 
no  friends  in  the  editorial  ranks.  The  Albany  Journal  is  as- 
sured that  even  tho  the  ultimate  result  of  this  newly  discovered 
■■  evidence  "  will  be  the  driving  of  the  Senator  from  public  life, 
there  will  nevertheless  "  remain  in  the  minds  of  right-minded 
citizens  the  belief  that  he  was  a  victim  of  wrongdoing,  not  a 
participant  therein."  The  Salt  Lake  Herald-Republican  is 
willing  to  admit  that  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Kohlsaat  and 
Funk  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  some  of  the  legislators 
who  broke  that  Illinois  deadlock  in  1909  received  cash  for  their 
"votes — 

"  But  none  of  these  men  has  connected  Lorimer  with  the  pur- 
chased votes.  No  testimony  has  been  introduced  to  show  that 
he  had  any  knowledge  that  votes  were  bought.  It  hardly  seems 
to  square  with  American  ideas  of  justice  that  an  accused  person 
shall  be  punished  for  a  crime  of  whose  commission  he  was  not 
cognizant,  and  a  share  in  whose  proceeds  he  was  unwittingly 
the  beneficiary. 

'■  It  has  been  shown  time  and  again  that  the  traffic  in  votes 
in  the  Illinois  legislature  was  not  in  the  interest  of  any  par- 
ticular candidate,  but  was  directly  against  Senator  Hopkins, 


the  candidate  for  reelection.     The  votes  were  bought  to  be  used 
in  the  interest  of  any  candidate  who  could  show  that  he  had 

enough  votes  to  keep  Hopkins  from  being  elected 

"  At  all  events,  there  has  never  been  any  testimony  to  show 
that  Lorimer  had  any  knowledge  that  the  votes  which  the  Hop- 
kins opposition  threw  to  him  were  obtained  through  bribery." 


A  RATE  VICTORY  FOR  THE  RAILROADS 

APART  is  not  greater  than  the  whole,  or,  as  Judge  San- 
born says  in  deciding  the  Minnesota  rate  cases  in  favor 
■  of  the  railroads,  "  that  which  is  not  supreme  must  yield 
to  that  which  is  supreme."  Accepting  in  toto  the  findings 
handed  in  by  Master  in  Chancery  Otis  last  September,  and  dis- 
cust in  these  columns  at  the  time,  this  judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  decides  that  the  acts  of  the  Minnesota 
legislature  and  the  orders  of  the  State  Railway  and  Warehouse 
Commission  lowering  certain  passenger  fares  and  freight  rates 
on  the  Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern,  and  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis  railroads  are  null  and  void.  His  reasons  are,  in  brief : 
These  rate  reductions,  tho  applying  only  to  commerce  within 
the  State,  do  actually  discriminate  against,  burden,  and  directly 
regulate  interstate  commerce,  thereby  usurping  a  prerogative 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  violating  the  Constitution ; 
further,  they  deny  to  the  railroads  that  fair  return  upon  the 
reasonable  valuation  of  their  property  which  is  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  court  explains  that 
in  these  cases  the  cost  of  reproduction  now  of  the  Minnesota 
properties  of  the  companies  should  be  considered  "  more  persua- 
sive evidence  of  their  values  than  the  market  values  of  their 
stocks  and  bonds  or  the  original  cost  of  their  acquisition  and 
construction. "  Judge  Sanborn  goes  on  to  discuss  rate-making 
in  a  paragraph  which  should,  in  the  opinion  of  many  editors, 
be  carefully  considered  by  rate-makers  everywhere.     He  says: 

"  Rate-making  looks  to  the  future  and  is  a  legislative  function. 
Rate-judging,  determining  whether  or  not  rates  made  are  con- 
fiscatory, is  a  judicial  function.  There  is  a  presumption  in  the 
first  instance  that  legislatures  and  commissions  make  reason- 
able and  just  rates,  and  clear  proof  is  requisite  to  overcome  it. 
But  when,  after  fares  and  rates  have  been  tried  by  actual  use 
for  months,  after  plenary  proof  of  their  effect  and  other  facts 
determinative  of  the  issue,  confiscation  vel  non  has  been  made  ' 
before  a  master  learned  in  the  law  who  finds  the  facts,  the  legal 
or  judicial  presumption  that  his  findings  are  just  and  right, 
while  not  conclusive,  is  superior  to  the  original  presumption 
that  the  rates  were  just  and  reasonable 

"  Interest  on  the  cost  of  reproduction  of  railroad  property  at 
4  per  cent,  per  annum  during  one-half  the  time  requisite  to  ac- 
quire and  construct  it  is  a  necessary  expense  of  reproduction 
and  may  be  lawfully  allowed  as  such 

"  Apportionment  on  the  basis  of  revenue  is  the  most  reason- 
able and  equitable  method  of  assigning  the  value  of  railroad 
property  in  a  State  used  for  transportation  to  the  various 
classes  of  its  business  in  order  to  determine  the  reasonableness 
of  fares  and  rates. 

"  A  net  income  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  value  of 
railroad  property  in  Minnesota  devoted  to  the  public  use  of 
transportation  is  not  more  than  the  fair  return  to  which  a  rail- 
road company  is  entitled  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution." 

This  decision  is  hailed  as  "  a  clear  victory  for  the  railroads," 
by  the  Albany  Journal,  which  heartily  approves'  it,  and  the 
Washington  Post  likewise  expresses  great  gratification.  The 
decision  is  welcomed  by  the  New  York  Tribune  because  it 
strengthens  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  limits  that  of  the  various  State  commissions.  In  the 
opinion  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  it  is  "  invaluable  "  as  indica- 
ting the  extent  to  which  State  railroad  regulation  may  go,  "  and 
as  such  it  may  be  welcomed  by  all  good  citizens  and  certainly 
by  every  citizen  of  the  State  of  Minnesota."  Yet  the  Hartford 
Courant  remarks  that  if  Judge  Sanborn's  decision  is  sustained, 
"  State  legislatures  and  railroad  commissions  may  as  well  con- 
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elude  to  go  out  of  business  so  far  as  attempts  to  regulate  rail- 
road traffic  are  concerned."  Ti.o  case  is  not  "  very  helpful  to 
those  who  are  pushing  the  physical  valuation  movement,"  con- 
cludes the  Springfield  Republican.  On  the  contrary,  asserts 
the  New  York  Press,  it  is  distinctly  helpful  because  of  its  edu- 
cational value  to  the  rate-makers.  In  Minnesota,  it  perceives, 
the  regulators  "  tried  to  regulate  interstate  tariffs,  as  well  as 
intrastate  ones  "  and  were  "  properly  sat  upon  "  by  the  court ; 
also  they  did  not,  "  as  a  preliminary  to  their  orders,  get  hold  of 
the  bottom  facts  which  justify  the  rates  fixt. "  All  of  which 
goes  to  show,  says  The  Press,  that 

"  There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  these  things. 
The  doing  of  them  is  complex  labor,  not  to  be  hurried,  and  it 
is  only  when  political  charlatans  have  tried  to  take  the  short 
cut  to  regulation  without  adopting  scientific 
measures  that  the  courts  have  called  a  halt. 

"  Several  unskilful  State  rate  laws  have 
been  set  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Sev- 
eral more,  seeking  to  apply  a  flat  rate  for  a 
whole  State  to  all  railroads,  no  matter  how 
much  they  were  earning  in  any  case,  un- 
doubtedly will  be  wiped  out  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  gets  around  to  them.  It  will 
take  some  years  for  the  high  courts  to  teach, 
and  for  statesmen  to  learn  that  the  rate-ma- 
king function  can  not  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  arrogated  it  to  themselves, 
and  exercised  by  public  officers,  without  a 
good  deal  of  painstaking  study  and  experi- 
ence. The  process  of  getting  the  thing  done 
right  is  going  to  take  time.  Meanwhile  such 
setbacks  as  rate-makers  and  rate-regulators 
may  suffer  will  be  educational.  Decisions 
against  defective  rate-making  will  not  mean 
that  the  people  are  incompetent  to  solve  this 
railroad  problem." 

As  a  result  of  Judge  Sanborn's  decision  all 
future  attempts  at  State  railroad  regulation 
are  going  to  be  put  "  to  the  test  of  a  long  and 
complicated  analysis,"  thinks  the  Baltimore 
News,  and  so  the  decision  is  "  full  of  poten- 
tialities," one  of  which  is  "an  ultimate  Fed- 
eral control."  And  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says,  after  noting  that  there  is 
bound  to  be  more  and  more  conflict  between 
State  and  Federal  jurisdictions  : 


A" 


"  This  seems  to  open  the  way  to  a  good  deal 
of  adjudication  upon  disputes  liable  to  arise 
with  increasing  frequency,  and  the  most  proba- 
ble result  seems  to  be  the  establishment  of  Federal  authority 
over  practically  the  whole  field  of  regulation  where  trans- 
portation lines  are  employed  both  in  traffic  within  a  State' or 
within  more  than  one  State,  and  in  commerce  '  among  the 
several  States. '  " 

In  St.  Paul,  according  to  the  news  dispatches,  the  decision  is 
not  considered  so  important  as  the  original  findings  of  Judge 
Otis,  and  railroad  men  are  quoted  as  pointing  out  that  it  is 
"  merely  a  step  between  the  decree  of  the  Master  in  Chancery 
and  the  ultimate  decision  that  must  come  from  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court."    Yet  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  says: 

"  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  railroads  have  gained  an  impor- 
tant advantage  by  this  decision.  So  far  as  rates  are  concerned, 
they  will  do  business  hereafter,  not  with  forty-six  legislatures 
and  forty-six  railroad  commissions,  but  with  Congress  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  is  an  advantage  of 
the  highest  importance  to  them." 

Former  Attorney-General  E.  T.  Young,  who  was  counsel  for 
the  State,  says  that  an  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  he  asserts  that  the  decision  takes  from  the  State  all 
power  to  control  rates  on  business  done  within  its  own  borders 
and  reduces  the  members  of  the  State  Railway  and  Warehouse 
Commission  to  the  status  of  "  mere  statisticians,"  who  "  will  not 
be  able  to  act  without  first  securing  a  Federal  court  order." 


A     I'KACTK'AI,    IDEALIST. 

Tom  L.  Johnson's  career  is  thus 
sinninarized  by  tlie  Rochester  Post 
Express:  "He  worked  himself  into 
the  very  rich  class  by  the  utilization  of 
patents,  franchises,  and  special  privi- 
leges, and  slid  back  to  poverty  as  a 
fighter  against  special  privileges." 


TOM  L.  JOHNSON 

MAN  whose  dynamic  personality  and  paradoxical  career 
have  afforded  inspiration  to  public  servants  in  every 
other  city  in  the  country  died  in  Cleveland  last  week. 
"No  man  in  the  past  generation,"  declares  William  J.  Bryan. 
"  has  done  more  effective  work  for  the  people  than  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  and  certainly  no  one  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  a 
heavier  price  for  it  than  he."  This  price,  it  is  generally  esti- 
mated, amounted  to  no  less  than  his  fortune,  his  health,  and 
ultimately  his  life.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  fight  for  the 
people's  rights,  says  Francis  J,  Heney,  "  and  the  three-cent 
fare  is  his  monument."  To  the  people,  testifies  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.),  "  he  was  a  shepherd  striving  to  lead 
into  green  fields  beyond  the  rocky  road — or  he 
was  evil  incarnate  scheming  to  bring  the 
walls  of  tried  and  established  custom  tum- 
bling down."  No  other  citizen  of  Cleveland, 
remarks  The  Leader  (Rep.)  of  that  city,  has 
"  set  in  motion  such  currents  of  deep  feeling 
and  brought  into  collision  such  forces  affect- 
ing the  general  welfare  and  civic  progress." 
The  same  paper,  which  opposed  him  in  his 
lifetime,  goes  on  to  say: 

"  There  can  be  no  agreement  upon  any 
estimate  of  Tom  Johnson's  work  and  influ- 
ence. The  points  of  view  are  so  utterly  op- 
posed. The  effects  of  his  career  are  so  much 
a  subject  of  present  contention  that  its  end- 
ing can  not  establish  a  generally  accepted 
valuation  of  its  results. 

"  But  some  things  stand  out  above  and  be- 
yond controversy.  Tom  L.  Johnson's  activities 
and  undertakings  stirred  the  depths  of  civic 
life.  He  was  a  great  upheaving  force.  He 
compelled  readjustments  and  searching  in- 
quiries into  basic  conditions  and  principles 
involving    large    interests    and    far-reaching 

systems  of  government  and  business 

"Often  it  seemed  to  those  who  studied  this 
strong  man  closely  and  tried  to  keep  their 
minds  open  to  the  truth,  that  he  sought  large, 
fine  ends  by  devious  means.  He  was  capable 
of  farreaching  and  lofty  enthusiasms,  but  in 
striving  to  bring  his  dreams  down  out  of 
the  clouds  he  was  adroit,  artful,  and  ruth- 
less. .  .  .  He    had    invention,    vision,     tact, 

determination 

"  In  public  affairs  Tom  L.  Johnson's  basic 
characteristics  were  emphasized.  His  vision  was  wider,  his 
methods  a  more  extraordinary  mixture  of  the  engaging  and 
the  alarming.  Free  trade,  the  single  tax,  municipal  owner- 
ship—^all  of  the  great  principles  and  governmental  enterprise? 
which  won  his  most  ardent  support — made  their  appeal  to  the 
dreamer,  the  idealist  in  Tom  Johnson.  He  worked  for  them  as 
the > most  practical  of  politicians,  the  most  adroit  of  'get- 
there  '  popular  leaders. 

"  Ferment  inevitably  surrounded  such  a  man.  Unrest  re- 
cruited his  armies.  Beyond  doubt,  he  broke  down  old  abuses 
and  set  new  and  wholesome  forces  in  motion.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  he  lighted  fires  which  he  could  not  have  extinguished 

had  he  so  desired 

"  His  hold  upon  his  fellow  citizens  stood  the  acid  test  of  ad- 
versity and  enforced  retirement  under  the  crushing  burden  of 
disease.  When  power  had  vanished  the  devotion  of  his  followers 
i-emained. " 

"  He  was  a  people's  man,"  says  The  Plain  Dealer,  "  and  his 
service  to  street-car  riders  extends  not  to  Cleveland  alone,  but 
indirectly  to  every  other  city  in  America. "  Characterizing  him 
as  "  a  seer  of  visions  and  an  inordinate  worker  for  their  reali- 
zation," it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  He  is  entitled  to  be  known  as  the  father  of  low  fare.  It 
was  due  to  his  long  fight,  supported  by  the  intelligent  voters 
of  this  city,  that  we  have  to-day  the  Taylor  traction  ordinance, 
a  model   for   the   world.     During  the   twenty-five    years    the 
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franchise  is  to  run  the  people  of  Cleveland  will  be  saved  millions 
of  dollars  in  street-railway  fares.  This  fact  alone  constitutes 
a  rare  tribute  to  the  dead  Mayor." 

His  great  aim,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
was  to  bring  about  an  entire  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
people  toward  public-utilities  corporations,  "  and  in  this  he 
won  a  success  which  nothing  can  dim."  As  a  result  of  his 
fight,  "everywhere  do  we  to-day  find  jealous  watch  upon  those 
in  control  of  public  utilities,  while  they  on  their  part  are  more 
and  more  accepting  the  view  that  they  stand  in  a  sort  of  fidu- 
ciary relation  to  municipalities,  and  are  properly  subject  to  in- 
spection, regulation,  and  a  limitation  of  profits." 

The  bare  facts  of  Mr.  Johnson's  life,  as  gathered  from  the 
press,  have  unusual  dramatic  interest.  He  began  as  a  poor 
boy.  One  of  his  early  positions  was  that  of  conductor  on  a 
street-car  line.  In  a  few  years  he  owned  the  line.  Altogether, 
he  proved  so  good  an  architect  of  his  own  fortunes  that  before 
he  was  thirty  he  was  several  times  a  millionaire.  But  as  the 
New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  remarks,  he  was  "one  man  who  was 
made  radical  rather  than  conservative  by  wealth."  Becoming 
converted  to  Henry  George's  doctrine  of  single  tax,  he  entered 
public  life  as  a  radical  reformer.  It  was  then  that  the  para- 
doxes of  his  caree'-  became  evident.  With  a  frankness  and 
audacity  which  were  characteristic  he  carried  for  years  the  role 
of  steel  manufacturer  tilting  against  the  tariff  wall  while 
pocketing  big  profits  from  the  tariff,  and  of  street-car  magnate 
making  a  fortune  out  of  street-railway  combinations  while  ad- 
vocating municipal  ownership.     Charges  of  inconsistency,  ex- 


plains the  New  York  Evening  Post,  he  met  with  blunt  direct- 
ness.    Thus — 

"  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  he  had  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  out  of  a  vicious  system  of  managing  public  utilities,  but 
this  was  not  going  to  prevent  him  from  attacking  that  system 
and  breaking  it  down  if  he  could.  It  was  also  true  that  pro- 
tection had  brought  him  undue  gains  in  the  steel  business,  but 
he  was  convinced  that  protective  taxes  were  unjust,  and  he 
was  determined  to  fight  to  abolish  them  if  possible.  The  thing 
to  do  was  to  attend  to  the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  both  ques- 
tions, as  they  confronted  the  public,  and  let  Tom  Johnson's 
consistency  go  hang." 

He  was  four  times  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  waging  all  the  time 
a  fight  for  three-cent  fares  on  the  street-car  lines.  He  was 
defeated  for  reelection  in  1909,  but  the  cause  for  which  he 
fought,  sacrificing  his  health  and  his  fortune,  had  achieved  at 
least  a  partial  victory.     In  his  last  speech  as  Mayor  he  said : 

"  I  have  served  the  people  for  nearly  nine  years.  I  have  had 
more  of  misfortune  in  those  nine  years  than  in  any  other  period 
of  my  life.  As  that  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  1  have  had  more 
of  joy.  In  those  nine  years  I  have  given  the  biggest  and  the 
best  part  of  me." 

"Tom  Johnson's  failures,"  remarks  the  New  York  Woi'ld 
(Dem.),  "  were  bigger  and  of  greater  public  value  than  the 
triumphs  of  many  successful  men. "  The  Springfield  Republi- 
can (Ind.)  recognizes  him  as  "  a  great  figure  in  the  humanitarian 
and  reform  movement  of  recent  years,*"  and  the  press  of  the 
whole  country  pay  tribute  to  his  vivid  and  picturesque  personal- 
ity. He  was  the  kind  of  man,  remarks  one  editor,  "  who  in 
life  gets  abuse  and  afterward  a  monument." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


The  English  suffragettes  have  lost  their  census. — Trot/  Tirms. 

Those  harem  skirts  must  be  tlie  Turkisii  atrocities  we  used  to  hear  about. 
— Washington  Post. 

New  England  is  begging  piteously  to  have  the  wind  tempered  to  the  Wool 
Trust. — Atlanta  Journal. 

Democratic  unity  loses  something  of  its  charm  with  Cliarles  F.  Murphy 
as  the  unit. — -Vf  li-  York  Evening  Post. 

The  fellow  who  said  it  was  deeds  and  not  words  that  counted  never  sent  a 
cablegram. — Xashville  Southern  Lumherman. 

Republicans  should  cheer  up.  All  is  not  lost.  Their  party  has  elected  a 
mayor  at  Boise,  \(\di\\o.— Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 

Therk  is  a  fairly  well-grounded  impression  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  also 
favors  the  recall  of  former    presidents. — Ohio 
State  Journal 

Memphis  might  help  along  the  movement  to 
have  Colonel  Bryan  locate  in  that  city  by  mov- 
ing the  White  House  there. — Birmingham 
News. 

Officials  in  Cincinnati  selected  by  Boss 
Cox  are  having  only  indifferent  success  in 
bringing  Mr.  Cox  to  the  bar  of  justice. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Recent  developments  at  Springfield,  111., 
would  indicate  that  not  enough  glue  was  put 
in  Mr.  Lorimer's  whitewash. — Xashville  South- 
ern Lumberman. 

A  GIRT,  wearing  a  harem  skirt  was  nearly 
mobbed  in  Salem,  Mass.  Considering  Salem's 
early  record,  she  was  lucky  to  get  off  that 
easy. — Cleveland  Leader. 

A  RAILROAD  manager  says  the  dining-cars 
lose  money.  Judging  from  the  prices  they 
charge,  a  country  editor  concludes  they  ought 
to  have  a  lot  of  it  to  lose. — Keokuk  Gate  City. 

For  some  reason  that  nobody  is  trying  to  ex- 
plain several  Central  American  republics  are 
going  Quietly  about  their  busine.ss  without 
revolutions  this  week. — Chicago  Record- Herald. 

It  is  not  known  \^!iO  will  rebuild  the  State- 
hou.se  in  Albany,  but  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  knows 
of  a  large  number  of  capitol  contractors  who 
are  too  busy  elsewhere  to  submit  bids. — Kansas 
City  Star. 


President  Taft — "Hello,  is  that  the  coroner? 
Well,  say,  come  up  in  about  ten  minutes.  I'll  have 
a  nice  job  for  you." 

— McCutcheon  in  tlie  Cliicago  Tribune. 


Wool  should  keep   Washington   warm   for  .some   time   to   come. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Is  that  tax  on  bachelors  what  might  be  termed  the  "single  tax"  idea? — 
Philadelphia  Encuirer. 

Carter  H.  Harrison  should  have  a  rubber  stamp  made  for  his  oath  of 
office. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

NoBt)DY  in  Pittsburg  bought  Rembrandt's  "Mill."     It  isn't  the  kind  that 
yields  dividends. — Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 

"  Whe.n  does  a  leader  become  a  boss?"  asks  a  contemporary.    Generally  at 
the  first  opportunity. — Richmond  News-Leader. 

Harvard  is  entertaining  an  epidemic  of  German  measles.     That  is  what 
comes  of  exchanging  professors. — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  lesson  of  the  battleship  Texas,  however,  is  plain  and  a  good  one. 

Keep  up-to-date  and  you  won't  be  a  target. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  the  New  York 
perfume  thieves  were  able  to  keep  detectives  off 
the  scent  so  many  montlis. — Washington  Herald. 

Diaz  is  said  to  be  willing  to  resign  as  soon  as 
peace  is  assured,  while  the  insurgents  are  ready 
to  assure  peace  as  soon  as  Diaz  resigns. — Louis- 
ville Post. 

Mr.  Sheckells  is  a  Republican  candidate 
for  Councilman  in  Baltimore.  Properly  dis- 
tributed he  ought  to  poll  a  heavy  vote. — New 
York  Herald. 

London  has  a  job  lot  of  mummies  for  .«ale. 
Since  the  mummies  are  not  titled  ones,  they 
are  not  likely  to  arouse  much  interest  in  this 
country. — phicago  Record-  Herald. 

Speaker  Cl.\rk  failed  to  drive  dowsi  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  behind  a  team  of  mules,  but 
it  might  have  given  him  good  practise  for  his 
work  during  the  extra  session. — Louisrille  Po.-<l. 

The  Democrats  are  having  their  first  year 
of  supremacy  after  sixteen  years  of  Repub- 
lican rule.  Seems  like  we  just  can't  get  away 
from  that  ratio. — Xashville  .'Southern  Lumber- 
man. 

Twelve  million  dollars'  worth  of  peanuts 
were  consumed  in  this  country  last  year,  not- 
wiihstanding  the  fact  that  the  peanut-growers 
made  no  demands  upon  Congress. — Chicago 
Record- Herald. 


THE  CAMORRA  JURY  AT  VITERBO. 
If  lliey  find  the  Camorrists  guilty,  the  verdict  is  expected  to  deal  a  staggering  blow  to  organized  murder  in  Italy. 


T 


ASSASSINATION   IN  ITALY 

^HE  LAND  of  Nero  and  the  Borgias  is  still  living  up  to 
the  reputation  of  those  worthies,  according  to  the  Paris 
Croix,  a  clerical  paper  which  compares  the  murder  sta- 
tistics of  Italy  with  those  of  other  European  countries.  In  the 
diagram  based  on  the  Croix's  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Teuton  hands  are  the  most  free  from  the  stain  of 
blood.  England  has  3.1  murders  per  million  of  her  population 
and  Germany  11.1,  while  Italy  reaches  the  enormous  figure  of 
81.2.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  far  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment  is  blamed  for  this  condition. 

This  Paris  paper  holds  the  Camorrists  responsible  for  Italy's 
red  record,  but  shows  that 
their  career  of  crime  began 
as  a  just  resentment  at  the 
oppression  of  the  nobles.  The 
Camorra  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
who  came  to  Naples  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  This 
paper  says : 


JAPANESE  PRESS  ON  THE  NEW  TREATY 

THE  JAPANESE  press  seem  agreeably  surprized  to  find 
that  our  Government  should  meet  willingly,  and  even 
graciously,  the  requests  of  the  Tokyo  Government  in 
connection  with  the  new  treaty.  While  the  Japanese  treaties 
with  other  countries  will  expire  in  June  or  July  next,  the  one 
with  the  United  States  was  to  remain  binding  until  July  of 
next  year.  But  our  Government  has  waived  its  right,  aban- 
doned any  advantage  the  longer  term  might  give,  and  concluded 
a  new  treaty  before  any  of  the  other  nations  took  similar  steps. 
This,  the  Tokyo  Asahi  thinks,  is  an  unmistakable  indication 
that  the  Administration  at  Washington,  in  spite  of  spasmodic 

outbursts  of  "  Hobsonic  "  jin- 
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"  The  Iberians  seemed  to 
learn  little  from  their  Roman 
conquerors  but  the  art  of  build- 
ing and  a  taste  for  the  bloody 
sports  of  the  arena.  Those  of 
them  who  settled  in  Naples 
either  as  condottieri  or  laboi'- 
ers  in  the  fields  sometimes 
considered  themselves  opprest 
and  hounded  by  haughty  nobles 
and  even  princes  of  the  Church. 
It  was  impossible  for  them  to 
obtain  justice  in  very  many 
cases,  and  when  they  rose 
against  their  masters  the 
streets  of  Naples  ran  red  with 
their    blood.      At    last    under 

some  modern  Spartacus  they  banded  together  in  a  secret  society 
whose  object  was  mutual  help  and  protection  and  the  avenging 
of  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  rich  and  powerful. 
Secret  assassination  and  extortion  such  as  the  Black  Hand  still 
attempts  in  this  country  were  sources  of  their  wealth.  They 
divided  the  spoils  of  robbery  with  impartiality  and  always  re- 
spected religion  and  the  rites  of  the  Church,  their  emblem  being 
the  priestly  cassock  or  camorra  which  the  clergy  who  minis- 
tered to  them  always  wore.  It  is  calculated  that  this  secret 
society  has  done  more  to  educate  the  common  people  in  a  con- 
tempt for  human  life  than  any  other  organization  ever  known 
to  exist  in  Europe,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  which 
we  have  carefully  drawn  up  from  the  most  reliable  sources  that 
Italy  enjoys  '  the  bad  eminence  '  of  being  by  far  the  most  blood- 
thirsty land  in  Europe.  Italian  statesmen  have  at  last 
awakened  to  this  condition  of  things  and  are  making  every 
effort  to  purge  out  the  stain." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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goism  and  the  recurrent  agita- 
tion on  the  Pacific  Coast,  means 
to  maintain  the  traditional 
friendship  with  the  Mikado's 
Empire.  Echoing  this  senti- 
ment the  Jiji,  one  of  the  most 
influential  Tokyo  dailies,  says: 


RANK   OF  EUROPEAN    COINTRIES    IN    STATISTICS  OF  ASSASSINATION. 

The  figures  show  the  number  of  murderers  per  million  inhabitants.  "At 
the  head  .stands  Italy,"  says  the  Croix,  "  thanks  to  such  bands  of  assassins 
as  the  Mafia  and  Camorra." 


"  Our  expiring  treaty  with 
America  was  framed  under 
circumstances  exceedingly  un- 
favorable to  us.  As  a  conse- 
quence it  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  many  important 
privileges  which  were  not  re- 
ciprocated. Had  the  American 
Government  been  animated 
with  self-seeking  motives,  it 
would  certainly  have  insisted 
upon  continuing  the  present 
treaty  until  July,  1912.  Not 
only  has  it  willingly  relin- 
quished this  privilege,  but  it 
has  also  agreed  to  omit  from 
the  new  treaty  the  so-called 
immigration  clause  of  the  pres- 
ent pact.  As  far  as  Japanese  immigration  is  concerned,  the 
omission  of  this  proviso  will  confer  upon  us  no  material  bene- 
fit, for  we  are  firmly  pledged  to  adhere  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  '  gentlemen's  agreement '  as  long  as  it  is  not 
abrogated  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  two  countries  con- 
cerned. However,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  obnoxious  tarnish  removed  from  our  national 
escutcheon.  Furthermore,  the  immigration  clause  is  of  much 
wider  scope  than  the  term  indicates — it  affects  trade,  police, 
and  public  security  as  much  as  the  immigration  of  laborers. 
We  therefore  feel  justified  in  hoping  that  the  elimination  of 
this  provision  from  the  new  treaty  will  at  least  have  the 
effect  of  safeguarding  more  effectively  than  hitherto  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Japanese  residents  in  California, 
whose  welfare  has  been  constantly  menaced  by  the  activities 
of  the  State  legislature." 

The    interest   of  the   American  press    in  this  question    has 
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centered  in  the  omission  of  the  immigration  clause,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Japanese  newspapers  attach  comparatively  little 
importance  to  that  phase  of  the  treaty.  Japanese  statesmen 
have  declared  over  and  over  again  that  the  Government  at 
Tokyo  has  always  been  strongly  determined  in  discouraging  the 
emigration  of  its  subjects  to  California  or  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
the  United  States.  To  have  questioned  the  sincerity  of  such 
declarations  and  inserted  clauses  in  the  new  treaty  which  ig- 
nored them  would,  they  think,  have  been  undiplomatic.  The 
Yorodzu,  for  instance,  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  the  obliteration  of  that  clause,  that  it  is  a  step  which 
ought  to  have  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Of  more 
serious  concern  to  them  are  such  other  clauses  as  are  calculated 
to  affect  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries.  This  phase 
.-of  the  question  is  discust  by  the  Jiji  in  these  words : 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  new  treaty  leaves  the  question  of  the 
tariff  to  the  laws  which  are  in  force  or  may  hereafter  be  enacted 
in  either  of  the  two  countries,  or  to  a  reciprocity  treaty  which 
may  hereafter  be  entered  into.  Secondly,  this  treaty  puts  an 
end  to  the  privilege  hitherto  enjoyed  by  American  vessels  of 
carrying  cargoes  between  the  open  ports  of  Japan.  This,  of 
course,  confers  upon  us  no  privilege,  as  the  United  States  itself 
does  not  allow  coasting  trade  to  foreign  vessels.  Indeed,  all 
civilized  nations,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  England,  re- 
serve coasting  trade  exclusively  for  home  vessels.  In  the  third 
place,  the  treaty  is  silent  about  existing  leases  in  perpetuity 
held  by  resident  Americans.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
leases  will  no  longer  be  recognized,  but  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Japanese  Government  to  find  means  to  terminate  this  ob- 
noxious concession  which  was  wrested  from  Japan  when  she 
was  utterly  inexperienced  in  international  affairs.  Finally, 
those  articles  in  the  existing  treaty  which  deal  with  the  re- 
covery of  the  crews  deserting  their  vessels  and  the  succor  of 
vessels  in  distress,  find  noplace  in  the  new  treaty.  These  mat- 
ters will  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  agreement  to  be  formed 
between  the  two  Governments,  defining  the  functions  of  the 
consular  officials  of  the  respective  countries." 

The  Jiji  urges  the  Government  to  exert  all  its  influence  to 
secure  favorable  agreements  with  regard  to  the  tariff,  reci- 
procity, and  the  lease  in  perpetuity,  declaring  that  without 
such  arrangements  the  new  treaty  will  prove  to  be  no  more 
equitable  than  the  one  now  in  force. — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY'S   CHECKMATE  TO  ENGLAND 

THE  SUCCESS  of  German  financiers  in  obtaining  the 
railroad  privileges  in  the  Near  East  has  had  a  terrify- 
ing effect  on  the  British  press.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  Conservative  papers.  Their  editors  see  Mr.  As- 
quith  and  the  Liberals  actually  opening  the  gate  to  permit  the 


DAGDAP 


ANOTHER   NAVY    SCARE. 

Mb.  Mubray  MacDonald — "  This  is  very  alarming." 
John  Buljj — "  What  is?  " 

Mr.  M.  M. — "  Why,  all  this  big  expensive  navy!  " 
John  Bull — "  Well,  you  might  find  it  more  alarming  if  it  were 
a  little  cheap  one!"  — Punch  (London). 


GERMANY    I-i    OFF    FOR    INDIA. 

— Thr  Wrstminster  Gazette  (London). 

Army  of  the  Kaiser  to  enter  the  highroad  that  leads  to  India. 
The  railroad  to  Bagdad  is  to  be  a  German  railroad  which  may 
be  extended  to  the  frontiers  of  Hindustan.  German  merchants 
are  to  capture  all  the  trade  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley, 
which  is  to  become  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous  regions 
of  the  earth.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Liberal  Foreign  Minister, 
has  bungled  the  whole  business,  his  critics  declare.  He  pro- 
fest  at  one  time  to  have  the  whip-handle  over  Turkey,  but 
now,  says  the  London  Outlook,  "  the  financial  weapon  with  which 
that  Minister  thought  to  impose  conditions  upon  Turkey  has 
been  adroitly  knocked  out  of  his  hand  "  by  German  shrewdness. 
To  quote  the  dismal  predictions  of  this  Unionist  and  Imperialist 
weekly : 

"  The  agreements  between  the  Porte  and  the  German  railway 
company  have  been  finally  signed,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Ger- 
man railway  will  be  Bagdad  for  the  present.  Basra  is  men- 
tioned as  the  alternative  terminus  in  the  future  in  the  case  of 
difficulty  with  England  about  Koweit.  The  prospect  of  German 
and  Turkish  troops  being  able  to  arrive  direct  at  Bagdad  is  a 
suflficiently  disagreeable  eventuality  for  the  State  responsible 
for  the  security  of  the  Indian  Empire." 

Worse  than  this,  according  to  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  Ger- 
many has  secured  the  best  of  Syrian  harbors  for  her  naval  and 
merchant  fleet  to  find  shelter  in.  This  is  Alexandretta,  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  always  purposed  annexing  as  he  annexed 
Cyprus.     The  wail  of  The  Outlook  continues  as  follows : 

"  In  addition  to  securing  the  completion  of  the  railway  to 
Bagdad  in  spite  of  the  frowns  and  the  objections  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  the  Germans  have  obtained  the  most  weighty 
and  important  new  concession  of  the  right  to  build  an  extension 
of  their  Bagdad  Railway  right  down  to  Alexandretta,  in  face 
of  Cyprus  ;  the  pearl  of  the  Syrian  harbors  ;  long  the  intended 
port  of  a  British  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  ;  but  now  snapt  up 
by  German  enterprise  out  of  the  hands  of  British  enterprise  or 
procrastination.  Alexandretta  is  to  be  developed  into  a  regu- 
larly equipped  port  for  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation 
of  goods  and  passengers  in  connection  with  the  German  Bagdad 
Railway.  It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  an  ob- 
servant eye  on  the  possibilities  of  Alexandretta  when  he  ob- 
tained a  British  protectorate  and  occupation  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  But  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  no  longer  Premier  of  Eng- 
land. To  the  great  has  succeeded  the  little.  .  .  .  The  future 
trade  of  an  irrigated  and  fertilized  Mesopotamia  is  already  be- 
spoke for  the  Fatherland  !  " 
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FUTILITY  OF  THE   DREADNOUGHT 

THE  ADVANTAGE  of  building  gigantic  vessels  of  war 
is  boldly  challenged  by  Admiral  Rosendahl,  an  eminent 
German  specialist,  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Stuttgart). 
Dreadnought-building  is  in  the  first  place  so  expensive  and  ex- 
travagant, he  avers,  that  "  the  State  which  builds  Dreadnoughts 
must  finally  become  bankrupt."  In  the  second  place  this  mon- 
strous vessel  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  naval  maneuvers  as  a 
smaller  ship.  "  A  great  objection  to  the  Dreadnoughts  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  attacks  on  a  coast  and  especially  in  seizing 
a  port  of  the  enemy  these  huge  ships  are  not  so  easily  handled 
and  are  exposed  to  more  danger  than  smaller  vessels. "   Further : 

"  A  naval  Power  which  undertakes  to  seize  the  port  of  an 
enemy  can  not  afford  to  expose  her  best  and  biggest  ships  to 
the  risk  of  mines  and  submarines  such  as  would  line  the  coast, 
but  would  do  better  to  employ  a  fleet  of  smaller  vessels,  one  of 
which  might  be  lost  or  crippled  without  very  much  impairing 
the  efliciency  of  the  force.  .  .  .  These  considerations  drive  us 


LENGTH  655  ft. 
BEAM       92  ft. 

Displacement  32.000  Tons 

•  12  Km.  Cjuns 

14-  6>in.      •> 

14-  -4-in.     •• 

3  Spr.      > 


Frnin  iiu-  l.,on*lon  ''Sphere, 

BIGGER 


THAN    ANY    BRITISH    WARSHIP 


The  new  Brazilian  dreadnought  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  It  is  not  only 
"  very  much  larger  than  the  Minus  Gcraes  and  Sao  Paulo,  already 
built  for  Brazil,"  says  The  Sphere,  but  is  also  "  bigger  by  a  good 
deal  than  any  battleship  in  or  at  present  in  course  of  construction 
for  our  navy." 

to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  well  if  an  international  agree- 
ment could  be  arrived  at  by  the  Powers  to  build  only  a  number 
of  moderate-sized  war-ships  for  the  policing  of  the  sea  and  pro- 
tection against  uncivilized  nations.  Such  an  agreement,  to 
limit  the  size  of  fleets  in  accordance  with  sea  trade  and  colo- 
nies to  be  protected,  altho  it  might  not  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
extreme  pacifists,  would  be  ample  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  question  is  whether  England  would  consent  to  this." 

The  Admiral  turns  to  naval  history  in  support  of  his  views. 
The  greatest  sea-fights  have  been  fought  with  small  ships.  As 
he  reminds  us : 

"  We  can  not  forget  that  the  most  famous  naval  heroes,  such 
as  Nelson  and  Farragut,  always  employed  light  and  easily 
handled  ships  of  war  in  their  victorious  conflicts.  These  small 
vessels  have  often  won  victories  over  larger  and  more  numerous 
squadrons,  and  such  victories  may  be  won  even  to-day.  Good 
fortune  and  favorable  circumstances  have  always  been  impor- 
tant factors  in  successful  warfare,  but  the  defeated  party  gen- 
erally owed  his  failure  to  inferiority  in  leadership,  tactics,  and 
general  morale.  But  a  fighter  can  trust  as  little  to  mere  luck 
for  victory  as  to  the  inferiority  and  deficiencies  of  his  adver- 
sary.    The  issue  of  a  war  may  be  decided  in  a  single  battle,  as 


history  tells  us,  but  generally  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  unreadi- 
ness or  inferiority  of  the  conquered  party  insured  his  defeat 
before  the  battle  was  begun." 

The  Admiral  sums  up  by  defending  the  course  Germany  takes 


I- rum  ••  The  illustrated  LoDiion  News." 

THE    GERMAN    DREADNOUGHT    iVESTFALEX, 

One  of  the  new  fl^et  of  marine  monsters  that  are  keeping  the 
British  awake  nights. 

for  keeping  her  powder  drj',  but  is  inclined  to  lay  the  omis 
upon  England.  His  practical  suggestion  is  that  armaments  be 
limited  by  international  compact,  and  particularly  that  tonnage 
and  size  of  war-ships  be  restricted.  This,  he  says,  would  pre- 
vent a  great  loss  of  life  and  property  in  war,  as  all  the  national 
eggs  would  not  be  put  into  one  basket.  —  Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


A  Lrm-E  N.W^-  EXHIBIT. 

Design  for  a  figure  of  Britannia,  as  certain  people  would  like  to 


see  her. 


— Punch  (London). 
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A   SERIOUS   QUESTION 

"  Shall  I  let  him  pass? 


— Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


BUNKER  OR  BUBIAL,? 

Mr.  Asquith — "  If  you  really  think  you  are  going  to  bunker  me 
by  burying  yourself,  I  don't  mind.    It's  your  affair!  " 

— Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


CARTOON  RAPS  AT  THE  PEERS. 


WHAT  STOLYPINE  IS  DOING  FOR  RUSSIA 

THE  RECENT  retirement  of  Peter  Stolypine  from  the 
head  of  the  Russian  Ministry  and  his  swift  restoration 
to  power  have  called  the  attention  of  the  European  press 
to  the  work  this  strong  man  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the 
political  life  of  Russia.  The  Russian  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  reminds  the  public  of  the  well-known  idea  that 
the  history  of  a  people  consists  principally  of  the  biography  of 
its  great  men.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  entire  independ- 
ent press  of  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Austria  agree 
that  Stolypine  is  the  greatest  man  in  Russia  of  to-day.  The 
principal  work  he  is  credited  with  at  the  present  moment  is 
that  of  solidifying  the  political  power  of  the  people  and  creating 
in  the  Duma  a  national  and  not  a  discordant  sectional  assembly. 
The  vote  of  want  of  confidence  which  was  recently  passed  upon 
him  under  the  French  name  of  interpellation  was  called  forth 
by  the  high-handed  manner  in  which  he  acted  as  Gladstone 
acted  when  he  obtained  from  Queen  Victoria  a  warrant  with 
the  royal  sign  manual  abolishing  the  purchase  system  in  the 
British  Army.  Stolypine  carried  over  the  heads  of  the  Duma 
a  bill  placing  Poland  as  well  as  Finland  in  the  position  of  ordi- 
nary Russian  provinces.  His  enemies,  the  Socialists  and 
Home-Rulers,  found  in  his  action  here  an  opportunity  for  effect- 
ing his  downfall.  What  the  extreme  radicals  in  the  Duma 
thought  about  his  aims  is  well  stated  in  Mr.  Jaures's  paper, 
the  Humanife  (Paris).     Here  we  read: 

"  Without  doubt  the  project  he  had  in  hand  was  the  establish- 
ment in  Russia  of  a  narrow  and  retrograde  nationalism.  The 
tendency  of  his  policy  was  to  crush  in  Poland  the  rights  of  the 
Poles  as  the  rights  of  the  Finns  had  been  pulverized  in  Finland. 
.  .  .  The  momentary  defeat  of  Mr.  Stolypine  indicates  the  re- 
vival of  independent  forces  in  Russian  public  life.  The  Russians 
are  beginning  to  discover,  in  the  give  and  take  of  party  poli- 
tics, a  method  of  effecting  a  vigorous  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  their  legal  liberties.  The  near  future  of  events  will 
show  this  more  plainly  to  us,  and  the  salvation  of  the  Russian 
people  is  at  stake  in  this  development." 

But  while  Stolypine  is  resisting  the  radicals  in  the  Lower 
House,  he  is  also  combating  the  reactionaries  in  the  Upper 
House.  Looking  at  the  latter  phase  of  his  policy,  the  London 
Times  declares  that  the  Russian  Premier  is  become  "  the 
champion  of  popular  liberties  "  and  is  growing  tired  of  "  having 
the  fundamental  character  of  great  reforms  voted  by  the  Duma 
consistently  transformed  by  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
Upper  House."  Mr.  Stolypine  is  reported  in  the  Novoye 
Vremya  as  saying : 

"  We  Russians  are  too  inclined  to  anarchy.     The  revolution 


below  and  the  reaction  above  are  two  forms  of  the  same  tend- 
ency. If  the  country  is  to  be  regenerated  this  tendency  must 
be  arrested,  whatever  be  the  quarter  in  which  it  manifests 
itself." 

The  Liberal  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  draws  the  English 
parallel  which  we  cited  above  and  says: 

"  M.  Stolypine 's  coup  d'etat  certainly  recalls  what  happened 
in  this  country  over  Purchase  in  the  Army.  Mr.  Gladstone 
started  out  to  get  rid  of  it  by  means  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  found  himself  blocked  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  solved  the  difficulty  by  abolishing  Pur- 
chase in  the  Army  by  royal  warrant.  This  led  to  a  great  com- 
motion, but  undoubtedly  what  was  done  was  within  the  law, 
and  the  transaction  stood,  and  was,  in  our  opinion,  justifiable. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone's  action  in  the  seventies  should  lead 
Liberals  to  suspend  judgment  on  the  present  case." 

The  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Stolypine  is  loudly  eulogized  by  the 
German  Conservative  and  Government  organ,  the  Koelnische 
Zeitung,  which  credits  him  with  the  "  single-minded  aim  of 
standing  between  old  and  new  Russia,  keeping  the  country  in 
a  condition  of  harmonious  tranquillity,  and  saving  the  Ship  of 
State  from  the  flood  of  revolution." 

Even  stronger  is  the  language  of  the  Paris  Temps,  and  the 
London  Spectator  puts  things  in  the  following  clear  light: 

"  One  thing  alone  is  certain— Russia  and  the  friends  of  Russia 
owe  an  unbounded  debt  of  gratitude  to  M.  Stolypine  for  the 
masterly  statesmanship  which  he  has  displayed  during  the 
last  five  years.  He  has  not  only  restored  order  to  the  country, 
but  he  has  perhaps  been  the  first  of  Russian  Ministers  in  mod- 
ern times  who  have  not  only  promised  reform  but  carried  it 
out.  He  has  borne  the  brunt  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
perilous  period  which  the  Russian  Empire  has  gone  through 
since  the  '  times  of  trouble  '  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  has  had  the  courage  of  his  ideas  and  has  carried  through 
measures,  in  face  of  determined  opposition,  which  are  now 
universally  acknowledged  as  tending  toward  the  welfare  and 
the  progress  of  the  country. " 

Of  the  difficulties  this  able  statesman  has  met  with  and  over- 
come this  paper  declares : 

"  During  the  last  two  years  M.  Stolypine's  position  has  been 
hampered  by  the  open  action  and  the  concealed  intrigues  of  the 
party  of  the  Extreme  Right,  both  in  the.  Duma  and  in  the 
Council  of  Empire.  The  strength  of  that  party  proceeded 
neither  from  national  support  nor  from  the  personal  talent  of 
its  members,  but  from  the  unexprest  sympathy  of  the  Crown. 
Hitherto,  altho  M.  Stolypine  was  considerably  hampered  by  the 
action  of  this  party  and  was  forced  to  compromise  with  it,  he 
was  nevertheless  able  to  carry  through  that  legislation  and 
those  reforms  which  he  considered  imperative  and  indispensable 
to  the  national  welfare." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


FIRE-ALARMS   BY   TELEPHONE 


WIRELESS  BY  NIGHT 


TELEPHONES  are  now  quite  generally  used  for  sending 
fire-alarms,  but  in  many  cases,  through  excitement, 
wrong  locations  are  given,  or  the  person  giving  the 
alarm  is  misunderstood  and  the  engines  go  to  the  wrong  place. 
If  the  telephone  is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  the  advantages 
of  a  system  to  send  alarms  automatically  and  correctly  are 
obvious.  A  recent  telephone-alarm  system  which  fills  this  need 
is  connected  directly  with  the 
telephone  and  can  be  installed 
in  any  desired  location  in  a  res- 
idence or  building.  In  case  of 
fire,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
take  the  small  hammer  that 
hangs  by  each  of  the  alarm- 
boxes,  break  the  glass  front  of 
the  box,  and  push  the  button. 
Says  a  writer  in  Telephony 
(Chicago)  : 

"  In  this  system  the  fire- 
alarm  box  is  connected  to  any 
operating  telephone  line,  and 
so  arranged  that,  upon  break- 
ing the  glass  and  pushing  a 
button,  the  telephone  normally 
connected  to  this  line  fs  tem- 
porarily cut  off  and  the  con- 
nection to  fire  headquarters  is 
automatically  and  instantane- 
ously established  through  the 
switchboard.  The  fire-alarm 
box  immediately  proceeds  to 
register  its  own  number  upon 
a  tape  at  the  fire  headquarters, 
repeating  the  registering  five 
times,  the  usual  tape-punching 
apparatus  being  employed  for 
this  purpose.  As  soon  as  the 
transmission  of  the  alarm  has 
been  completed,  the  fire-alarm 
box  restores  the  telephone  line 
to  its  normal  condition  so  that 
the  telephone  may  be  used  im- 
mediately.    Before    beginning 

the  transmission  of  the  alarm,  the  fire-alarm  box  auto- 
matically releases  any  connection  which  may  be  established  on 
the  line. 

"  Three  styles  of  fire-boxes  are  furnished.  For  residences, 
stores,  and  places  requiring  only  one  station,  a  handsome  ma- 
hogany box  is  placed  in  any  desired  location  and  operated  as 
indicated  above  by  breaking  the  glass  and  pushing  the  button. 

"  For  factories,  hotels,  schools,  and  large  buildings  a  trans- 
mitting device  enclosed  in  an  iron  case  is  placed  in  any  conve- 
nient location  in  the  building  and  may  be  operated  by  push-but- 
ton as  in  the  residence  type,  or  connected  with  a  thermostat 
system,  whereby  the  fire-alarm  signal  would  be  automatically 
sent  in  upon  the  operation  of  a  thermostat  in  any  part  of  the 
building.  Where  the  thermostat  equipment  is  used  bells  are 
installed  upon  each  floor  of  the  building  which  give  a  local  alarm 
at  the  same  time  the  fire-alarm  is  being  transmitted  to  head- 
quarters. 

"  For  small  cities  having  no  fire-alarm  system,  an  iron  street 
box  is  provided  which  may  be  placed  at  a  telephone  pole  or  in 
any  desired  public  place  and  connected  with  any  operating 
telephone  circuit. 

"The  fact  that  this  fire-alarm  system  operates  on  lines  which 
are  subjected  to  a  test  many  times  a  day  renders  this  method 
of  giving  fire-alarm  service  particularly  reliable.  In  the  auto- 
matic system  of  telephony  the  fire  department  is  usually  given 
a  low  number  which  is  called  practically  instantaneously  by  the 
transmitting  device  of  the  fire-alarm  box,  and  the  time  required 
to  transmit  the  signal  is  the  same  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night." 


THE    EIFKEL    TOWER    HOLDING    A    NOCTURNAL.    CONVERSATION. 

The  antenna',  with  an  electric  current  of  more  than  a  million  volts,  appear 
luminous  to  the  camera,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  naked  eve. 


THE  NEW  wireless  telegraph  post  on  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
in  Paris,  uses  such  high  electrical  tensions  that  the  an- 
tennae glow  by  night  with  the  brush-discharges  that 
they  give  off,  and  even  when  this  glow  can  not  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye  it  can  be  photographed,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying picture,  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  electrical  glow 
in  ultraviolet  rays.     This  plant,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest 

now  in  existence,  is  able  to 
raise  the  electrical  potential  of 
the  antennae  to  several  million 
volts.  It  includes  apparatus 
that  produces  sparks  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  the  lis- 
tener at  the  receiving  tele- 
phone hears  a  musical  note. 
Says  F.  Honore,  in  a  descrip- 
tive article  in  L' Illustration 
(Paris,  March  18)  : 

•*  The  installation  of  this  im- 
portant plant,  long  delayed  by 
the  injuries  due  to  the  inunda- 
tion, is  now  entirely  finished  ; 
and  the  new  apparatus  was 
able,  several  days  ago,  to  reach 
and  communicate  with  Canada 
with  a  very  slight  expenditure 
of  energy.  Soon  our  men  will 
have  at  their  disposal  still 
greater  electric  power,  which 
will  enable  the  plant  to  carry 
to  a  distance  whose  limits  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  At  pres- 
ent, on  the  word  of  all  men 
competent  to  judge,  the  Eiffel 
Tower  station  is  without  rival 
anywhere  in  the  world." 

The  Eiffel  Tower  station,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  has  at 
its  disposal  about  90  horse- 
power, which  will  shortly  be 
increased  to  300.  It  includes 
two  large  halls,  one  for  the  transmission  and  reception  of 
messages,  the  other  containing  the  high-tension  electrical  ap- 
paratus. Messages  are  received  solely  by  sound,  with  the  elec- 
trolytic detector  of  Commandant  Ferrie.  The  tension  is  very 
high  in  parts  of  the  apparatus.     As  we  read : 

"The  current,  which  traverses  the  hall  of  manipulation  at  a 
tension  of  220  volts,  not  dangerous  in  case  of  accidental  con- 
tact, passes  into  the  high-tension  room,  where  its  tension  is 
raised  to  100,000  volts. 

"  At  the  top  of  the  antenna,  insulated  from  the  EiflFel  Tower 
by  more  than  20  feet  of  insulators,  the  tension  reaches  several 
millions  of  volts.  On  some  nights  the  electric  effluvia  render 
the  antenna  luminous.  Even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  if  the 
Tower  be  photographed  with  a  sufficiently  long  exposure,  the 
wires  appear  white  on  account  of  the  ultraviolet  radiations,  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  which  leave  their  impress  on  the  plate. 

"  It  should  be  added  that  the  normal  length  of  the  Hertzian 
waves  sent  out  by  this  apparatus  .  .  .  reaches  2,200  meters 
[nearly  a  mile  and  a  half]." 

In  another  part  of  the  station  is  a  plant  for  the  production 
of  the  so-called  "  musical  sparks."  Instead  of  succeeding  each 
other  at  the  rate  of  about  20  to  the  second,  there  are  produced 
200  to  1,000  per  second,  and  the  receiving  telephone  gives  them 
as  a  musical  sound  instead  of  as  a  rumbling  noise.  As  the 
Morse  alphabet  of  dots  and  dashes  is  used,  the  advantage  of 
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this  is  obvious.  The  control  of  pitch  is  so  perfect  that  a  tune 
may  be  played  with  the  instrument,  if  desired,  altho  no  practi- 
cal use  is  made  of  this  ability.  With  this  new  "  musical  "  sys- 
tem, confusion  due  to  interfering  messages  is  avoided  by  simply 
changing-  the  pitch  of  the  receiving  sound,  making  it  easier  to 
recognize.  Communication  is  now  established  between  the 
Eiffel  Tower  station  and  the  Marconi  station  at  Glace  Bay, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  it  has  perceived  signals  sent  from  Senegam- 
bja,  Africa,  and  from  the  Canary  Islands.  The*  difference  in 
longitude  between  Biserta  and  Paris  is  now  being  determined 
with  the  aid  of  these  wireless  signals. — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


FOSTER  CHILDREN  OF  THE  TREES 


s 


EEDS    BORNE  by  the  winds  or  carried  by   birds   often 
take  root  in  the  forks  or  on  the  branches  of  trees.     The 


shrubs  or  trees  that  thus  grpyv-  up  oddly 


in  unexpected 

"^       ■  ■■  ' .. . 


places  are  called  by  Albert 
Morgan  "  foster-children  of 
nature."  Mr.  Morgan,  who 
writes  on  "  Nature's  Foster 
Parents  and  Their  Children  "  ih 
Country  Life  in  America  (New 
York,  April  1),  has  been  ta- 
king notes  and  photographs  of 
these  cases  for  more  than  a 
year  in  ,  trees  in  and  around 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Spring- 
field, Mass.  He  writes  that  he 
noted  in  elms  growing  15  to  20 
feet  from  the  ground  eight 
currant-bushes,  one  asparagus 
root,  two  sunflowers,  threfe 
woodbine,  one  poison  ivy, 
three  blackberry,  one  maple-, 
tree,  one  fern,  one  basswood- 
tree,  one  elderberry ;  while  on 
an  old,  decayed  stump  were 
seen,  Jn  passing,  one  elder- 
berry, one  blackberry,  one 
fern,  one  composite  flower. 
Fostered  by  red  and  sugar 
maples  were  a  fern  and  a  spi- 
raea on  the  same  tree  but  dif- 
ferent branches,  two  horse- 
chestnut-trees,    a  sunflower,    a 

fern,  a  goldenrod,  a  poison  ivy,  a  hemlock,  a  sorrel,  a  plantain, 
and  three  blackberries.  On  ash-leaf  maples  were  a  black- 
berry-bush, an  asparagus  root,  and  other  plants  not  identified. 
He  writes : 

"  You  will  observe  that  the  shrubs  and  vines  mentioned  bear 
berries  which  many  birds  feed  upon,  and  these  berries  are  di- 
gested with  the  exception  of  the  seeds,  which  are  in  time  de- 
posited with  the  bird  guano  wherever  the  birds  alight  or  while 
in  flight.  This  will  explain  the  reason  why  so  many  currant, 
blackberry,  elderberry,  and  other  similar  fruit-bearing  shrubs 
are  found  growing  upon  trees  and  at  heights  varying  from  one 
to  25  and  even  50  feet  from  the  ground.  The  linden  or  bass- 
wood  growing  upon  the  elm  was  puzzling  to  me  at  first,  and  its 
leaves  were  not  recognized.  Farther  up  the  i-oad,  about  300 
feet  to  the  northeast,  was  a  large  basswood  with  seeds  pendent 
from  small  aeroplanes.  (Compare  the  shape  of  these  wings 
with  the  wings  of  modern  aeroplanes  and  note  the  similarity.) 
There  was  need  of  no  more  searching,  for  it  was  immediately 
apparent  to  me  that  one  or  more  seeds  were  probably  detached 
and  carried  by  a  strong  northeast  wind  until  lodgment  was 
found  where  the  elm  separated  into  large  branches,  and  finding 
there  a  rich  deposit  of  decayed  bark,  leaves,  and  dust,  a  germ 
sprouted  and  the  progeny  is  now  about  two  and  one-half  feet  tall. 


lIOKStX  HKSTM  TS    ^,1(M^^ 

CWITV    OF    A    iMAPLE. 


THE    MAPLE    AS    A    STEPMOTHER. 


"  Poison  ivy  and  woodbine  seeds  are  no  doubt  deposited  by 
birds.  Dandelion  and  other  similar  seeds — being  pendent  from 
a  light  fluffy  substance  which  acts  as  a  balloon  or  parachute — 
are  carried  by  the  winds.  Maples,  elms,  birches,  and  some 
plant  seeds  have  gills  or  wings  which  cause  them  to  float  in  all 
directions  _and  away  from  the  shade  of  the  parent  tree  when 
assisted  by  a  strong  breeze. 

"  What  is  most  interesting  (to  me  at  least)  is  the  sunflower 
as  a  foster  child.  Sunflower-seeds  can  not  fly  or  soar  because 
they  have  no  wings,  gills,  or  parachute-like  attachment.  Then 
how  is  it  that  you  sometimes  find  sunflowers  growing  in  trees 
at  heights  of  from  six  to  forty  feet  from  the  ground  ?  Let  me 
tell  of  a  little  observation  and  thought  upon  the  subject. 

"  It  was  a  wonder  to  me  since  I  saw  a  specimen  of  sunflower 
with  a  stalk  at  least  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  flower-head 
about  five  inches  across  projecting  from  a  hole  in  an  elm-tree 
branch  about  forty  feet  from  the  ground.  How  the  sunflower- 
seed  ever  found  lodgment  in  such  a  place  was  long  a  mystery, 
but  one  day  while  in  my  garden  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  a  white- 
breasted  nuthatch  was  noticed  extracting  seeds  from  their  cells 
in  a  sunflower-head ;  then  away  flew  the  bird  to  an  elm  close 
by  and  tijckefi  them  into  crevices  in  the  bark  and  in  decayed 
,      y^^^  ■  J'  ■    ';  ■;  holes  where  branches  had  been 

sawed  off.  This  was  the  end  of 
the  mystery.  But  why  did  the 
nuthatch  (which  I  believe  is 
insectivorous)  take  such  an  in- 
terest in  seeds  ?  One  day  this 
circumstance  was  mentioned 
to  an  acquaintance  who  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  the  seeds 
attracted  insects ;  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  correct  solution 
of  the  mystery,  and  his  idea 
was  accepted  as  a  fact.  No 
doubt  more  than  one  nuthatch 
has  been  surprized,  upon  visit- 
ing its  storehouse,  to  find  a 
full-grown  sunflower  instead 
of  the  seed  left  there. 

"  Still  another  phase  of  this  ■ 
life  presented  itself  to  me  one 
day.  Just  across  the  street 
I  was  attracted  by  strange 
leaves  and  stems  protruding 
from  the  decayed  cavity  of  a 
maple,  and  upon  closer  observ- 
ance the  strangers  proved  to 
be  horse-chestnut-trees,  small 
of  stature  but  promising. 
These  trees  grew  about  seven 
feet  up  in  the  maple,  and  were 
in  all  probability  tossed  into 
the  cavity  by  some  small  boy 
where  they  became  lodged  in 
the  odd  maze  of  roots.  Ob- 
serve closely  this  photograph, 
and  note  the  odd  freak  of  na- 
ture in  that  this  tree  is  literally  a  parasite  to  its  own  body 
which  is  partially  decayed.  The  roots  seem  to  have  started  from 
the  upper  edge  of  the  healthy  bark  and  finally  gained  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  decayed  heart  and  renewed  it,  furthering  its 
growth  upward.  These  foster-children,  however,  as  situated, 
you  can  imagine  are  at  the  mercy  of  droughts  more  or  less,  for 
they  depend  for  sustenance  upon  the  rain  which  runs  down  the 
trunks  and  branches  and  rests  in  cavities  and  crevices." 


A      STURDY      LlTTl.h,     HKMl.OCK 
GROWING    IN    A    MAPLE. 


OUR  SHIVERING  GLOBE— Besides  some  of  the  big  tremors 
which  we  call  earthquakes,  the  earth  is  continually  trembling 
and  shaking  very  slightly.  Sometimes  the  causes  are  known ; 
sometimes  they  remain  a  mystery.  Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos 
(Paris,  March  11)  : 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  earth  on  which  we  live  is  subject  to 
continual  pulsation  ?  We  do  not  mean  mechanical  jolting  due 
to  local  causes  (factories,  traffic,  etc.)  nor  accidental  perturba- 
tions caused  by  earthquakes.  The  curves  traced  by  seismo- 
graphs enable  us  to  point  out  certain  relations  between  the 
small  periodic  movements  of  the  ground  and  causes  apparently 
remote.  Thus,  breakers,  dashing  against  rocky  coasts,  may 
cause  vibration  at  very  considerable  distances  inland.     Accord- 
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FEATHERY  FBONUS  OF  AHPARAGU8   IN 
THE  CROTCH  OF  AV  KI.M-TREE. 


A    BEARl.Nt;    RED    CURRANT    KISH 
FOHTEREI)    BY    AN    EJ.M. 


A    OMALL   SUNFLOWER    ON    A   MAPLE- 
TREE,  PROBABLY  PLANTEIJ  BY  BIRDS. 


A     BA8SWOOD    HPROUT  ON   AN     ELM. 
FROM  SEED  BLOWN  BY  THE   WIND. 


STRANGE    NESTLINGS. 


ing  to  Wiechert  and  Gutenberg,  there  have  been  observed  in 
Germany  oscillations  of  this  kind,  very  regular,  whose  period 
is  between  three  and  ten  seconds ;  and  which  are  due  to  waves 
of  the  North  Sea  breaking  on  the  south  coast  of  Norway.  Ac- 
cording to  Hecker,  violent  winds  may  also  excite  vibrations  at 
a  great  distance,  having  irregular  periods  of  about  half  a  min- 
ute. Finally,  and  this  is  the  most  singular  point,  there  have 
been  observed  at  Gottingen  very  irregular  earth-oscillations 
with  periods  varying  from  three-quarters  of  a  minute  to  three 
minutes,  which  are  in  constant  correlation  with  the  frosts  in 
the  southwest  of  Europe.  The  curve  of  the  seismograph  almost 
enables  the  observer  to  know  the  distribution  of  temperature 
in  the  region  indicated.  These  curious  oscillations  have  a  well- 
marked  daily  period,  with  maxima  at  6  A.M.  and  6  p.m.  and  a 
minimum  at  3  p.m.  The  clearest  example  of  these  quakings 
was  observed  on  December  30-31,  1908,  when  the  ground  was 
displaced  from  its  equilibrium  position  in  a  north-south  line 
more  than  half  a  millimeter  [7.,^  inch]  with  a  period  of  two 
minutes  and  a  \\B\f."'— Translation  made  for  The  LITERARY 
Digest. 


MEN   BETTER   THAN   "SYSTEMS" 

A  SKEPTICAL  view  of  "  scientific  management  "  is  taken 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Engineering  News  (New 
^  York),  in  an  article  over  a  page  in  length,  reviewing 
the  results  achieved  by  efficiency  experts  in  their  new  method 
of  conducting  business.  The  writer  can  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  real  "  science  "  of  man- 
aging a  manufacturing  or  a  commercial  industry.  Individual 
experts  have  done  wonders  in  putting  particular  concerns  on  a 
systematic  basis.  This,  however,  he  contends,  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  formulation  of  a  "  science  "  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  concerns  and  put  them  all  similarly  in  order.  We 
read : 


management.  More  than  this  :  Since  the  term  '  scientific  man- 
agement,'  as  currently  used,  is  not  limited  to  particular  ap- 
plications, but  indeed  is  claimed  to  have  universal  scope,  this 
alleged  science  must  consist  not  of  principles  of  accounting 
control,  or  principles  of  sales  management,  or  principles  of 
shop  administration,  or  principles  of  contracting  management, 
but  broadly  of  principles  of  management  per  se.  Who  that  is 
familiar  with  the  complex  and  ever-new  problems,  both  human 
and  mechanical,  which  arise  in  managerial  work  can  recognize 
here  a  field  for  the  development  of  a  '  science  '  ?  Of  course 
mere  accounting  systems,  forms  for  cost-determining  records, 
schedules  of  routine,  and  the  like,  however  helpful  as  methods, 
are  not  science,  nor  do  they  even  constitute  management. 

"  If  a  true  science  of  management  has  been  developed — tho 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  science,  nor 
do  we  clearly  perceive  its  possibility — is  it  credible  that  it 
should  have  been  even  fragmentarily  in  existence  for  five  or 
ten  years  and  no  manual,  text,  or  treatise  setting  it  forth  should 
be  before  the  reading  world?  Such  a  science  being  of  universal 
application  and  therefore  unhampered  and  uncomplicated  by 
the  individual  characteristics  of  different  occupations  or  fields 
of  labor,  and  being  furthermore  free  from  the  tedious  intrica- 
cies of  mathematical  evolution,  could  not  be  a  long  or  involved 
thing,  but  would  be  contained  by  a  small,  simple  book.  No 
such  book  has  come  to  our  view.  Frankly,  we  are  skeptical  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  alleged  '  science. '  " 

Ability  to  manage,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  is  personal  — 
it  is  like  success,  founded  on  a  natural  gift  and  not  on  acquire- 
ments. It  is  Napoleonic.  Napoleon  could  not  teach  his  suc- 
cessors how  he  did  it,  and  our  successful  efficiency  engineers, 
some  of  whose  achievements  Engineering  News  admits  are  quite 
in  this  class,  are  no  more  able  to  impart  their  ability  to  others 
than  he  was.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 


"  The  art  of  managing  the  work  of  others  is  old.  Just  as  old 
is  the  endeavor  to  conduct  management  efficiently  by  the  ap- 
plication of  knowledge,  intelligence,  keen  scrutiny  of  operating 
relations,  and  even  the  genius 
which  often  goes  beyond  all 
these.  *  Scientific  manage- 
ment '  must  mean  something 
quite  beyond  this.  It  can  have 
no  other  meaning  than  that,  by 
study  based  on  observation, 
certain  general  laws  have  been 
derived,  whose  intelligent  ap- 
plication is  capable  of  yielding 
results  outstripping  those  of 
past  practise;  not,  be  it  noted, 
that  one  man  or  another  did 
actually  achieve  certain  unpre- 
cedented results,  but  that  back 
of  such  results  lies  a  rational 
formulary,  a  set  of  known  prin- 
ciples having  logical  intercon- 
nection, which  enables  others  "' 
to  attain  similar  excellence  of 


"  The  fact  is  that  of  the  multitude  of  human  affairs  probably 
only  a  very  small  fraction  is  conducted  with  good  efficiency. 
In  every  field,  from  running  a  department-store  to  directing  a 
manufacturing  corporation,  the  widest  variation  of  directive 
skill  exists.  Presumably,  if  all  department-stores  in  a  given 
city  were  managed  with  equal  ability,  all  would  have  about  the 

sanle  degree  of  success ;  if  all 

engine-builders  operated  their 

works  with  the  same  degree  of 

/^  efficiency,    all    would    prosper 

equally.  And  of  course  the 
fact  is  that  they  do  not.  Dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  arise  on 
the  question  of  why.  But  tho 
some  should  assert  that  in  each 
case  of  preeminent  success 
(high  efficiency)  the  reason  lies 
in  some  system  or  method  of 
controlling  procedure  there  in 
vogue,  yet  we  feel  certain  that 
common  sense  warrants  us  in 
attributing  the  result  to  the 
man  —  or  men  —  who  are  in 
charge.  The  personality  of  that 
couMtr.vL.u  in  America,-  j^^j^   (orthejolnt  personality 

TREE  SEEDS  PENDENT  FROM  "  .vEuoPLANEs."  of  scveral)  is  thc  real  forwani- 
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pushing  force.  His  particular  methods  are  not  ultimately  re- 
sponsible ;  while  they  are  indeed  momentarily  the  tool  by  which 
he  achieves  success,  yet  the  same  man  if  compelled  to  abandon 
that  particular  tool,  that  particular  method,  or  if  placed  in 
another  environment  where  that  method  no  longer  suits,  would 

still  be  successful 

"  We  look  forward  hopefully  toward  abandonment  of  the  sen- 
sationalistic  campaign  for  industrial  improvements  and  a  return 
to  sane  discussion.  If  the  deception  of  extravagant  phrases 
can  be  removed,  and  common  sense  applied  in  all  consideration 
of  the  subject,  we  doubt  not  that  this  result  will  be  attained. 
Progress  toward  realizing  whatever  benefits  reside  in  the  new 
movement  will  then  be  unhampered. "' 


WOODEN  SHOES  TO  PREVENT  HOOK- 
WORM  DISEASE 

THAT  THE  comparative  rarity  of  hookworm  disease 
in  Europe  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  peasants  of  South- 
ern Europe  wear  shoes  with  wooden  soles,  is  asserted 
by  Dr.  W.  F.  Arnold,  a  retired  naval  surgeon,  in  Ihe  Medical 
Record  (New  York,  March  25).  The  larva  of  the  hookworm, 
as  is  well  known,  enters  the  body  through  the  skin  of  its  vic- 
tim's feet.  To  go  barefoot  in  a  hookworm  region  is  to  invite 
the  pest;  to  wear  thin  or  ragged  shoes  is  almost  as  bad. 
American  machine-made  shoes,  despite  their  attractive  appear- 
ance and  cheapness,  are  not  built  to  be  hookworm-proof.  Dr. 
Arnold  tells  us.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  lightly  put  together 
and  do  not  wear  well.    Then — what  is  still  more  important: 

"  It  is  the  fact  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  make  shoes 
with  sewed  welts  that  are  water-tight ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
hookworm  larvae  can  readily  penetrate  into  any  crevice  that 
will  admit  water ;  in  fact,  it  is  probable  that  their  powers  of  ac- 
tive movement  may  enable  them  to  enter  in  places  where  slight 
hydrostatic  pressures  such  as  affect  shoes  and  the  force  of 
capillarity  would  not  enable  water  to  go.  Still  another  good 
proof  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  common  shoes  may  easily  be 
verified  by  testing  their  perviousness  to  sand — as  is  done  daily 
in  most  parts  of  Florida.  Not  only  will  the  particulate  grains 
of  sea-sand  be  found  in  abundance  inside  most  shoes,  but  the 
much  more  finely  divided,  black  organic  matter  that  pervades 
most  of  the  sand  in  that  State  after  it  has  weathered  for  some 
time,  will  be  quite  noticeable  both  upon  the  stockings  and  the 
feet. 

"  Furthermore,  the  question  of  the  perviousness  of  sewed 
shoes  to  water,  muck,  etc.,  is  virtually  granted  by  most  of  the 
persons  employed  in  the  tanning  and  dyeing  trades  ;  for  they 
almost  always  wear,  while  at  work,  shoes  with  wooden  bottoms. 
It  is  true  that  these  wooden-bottomed  shoes  have  soles  that  are 
thicker  than  could  be  made  expediently  of  leather,  whereby 
their  wearers  get  the  advantage  of  the  additional  elevation 
while  at  their  sloppy  work.  But  the  vamps  (or  '  uppers  ')  of 
the  wooden-soled  shoes  are  tacked  into  place,  and  they  are  thus 
made  water-proof.  I  assume  that  leather  of  ordinary  body  is 
larv£e-proof,  but  it  may  not  be.  Obviously,  great  advantage 
would  be  secured  by  those  who  are  exposed  to  hookworm  in- 
fection if  they  would  adopt  securer  footwear. 

"  The  Southern  European  peasantry  and  many  domestics  and 
cognate  laborers  of  both  sexes  use  these  wooden-soled  shoes. 
They  do  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  Holland  nor  the  German 
clogs.  They  are  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  shoes,  espe- 
cially those  for  women,  at  a  glance ;  and  the  only  modification 
in  use  is  that  they  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  sort  of 
a  slipper,  made  usually  of  soft  kid,  to  prevent  excessive  wear 
upon  the  stockings  from  the  unbending  wooden  sole.  They  cost 
about  the  same  as  the  shoes  usually  worn  by  working  people, 
in  spite  of  the  duty  now  levied  upon  them  on  importation. 
Should  they  prove  too  noisy  for  use  in  schools  by  the  pupils, 
this  fault  could  be  overcome  by  adding  sheet-rubber  soles  and 
heels. 

"  If  it  be  possible  to  popularize  the  use  of  such  shoes  in  this 
country,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  more  efl^cient  protection 
from  hookworm  infection.  Every  up-to-date  practitioner  in 
the  South  can  illustrate  from  his  own  experience  instances  in 
which  newcomers  thither  have  suffered  hookworm  infection ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof  of  infection  by  ingestion  of 
hookworm  larvae,  .  .  .  defective  footwear  must  be  blamed  for 
such  infection." 


ARE  DRUNKEN   FATHERS  OBJEC- 
TIONABLE? 

THERE  IS  a  strong  popular  prejudice  against  drunkards 
as  parents.  Their  offspring  are  supposed  to  be  injured 
by  the  paternal  habits.  Facts  to  the  contrary  having 
been  put  forward  by  Professor  Pearson,  of  theGalton  Eugenics 
Laboratory,  a  violent  scientific  battle  has  been  waged  in  Eng- 
land—another instance,  says  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette 
(New  York,  April),  "that  scientific  men  hardly  ever  argue 
sanely  and  reasonably  when  alcohol  is  in  question."  The  war 
began  on  the  publication  by  Dr.  Pearson  and  Miss  Elderton  last 
May  of  their  conclusions  that  alcoholism  in  parents  had  little 
injurious  effect  on  their  children.  Says  the  magazine  named 
above : 

"  Of  course,  the  publication  of  this  paper  not  only  startled 
sociologists,  toxicologists,  and  scientific  and  medical  men  gen- 
erally, but  aroused  a  storm  of  dissent  from  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  and  women.  Those  who  knew  least  of  the  matter 
from  its  scientific  aspect  but  were  ardent  teetotallers  were 
naturally  the  most  vehement  in  their  denunciations  of,  to  them, 
so  atrocious  a  statement.  However,  the  question  was  taken 
up,  too,  by  the  scientific  adherents  of  abstinence,  the  chief 
champions  being  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  Dr.  Mary  Sturge,  and  Dr. 
C.  W.  Saleeby.  In  the  correspondence  columns  of  The  British 
Medical  Journal,  during  several  weeks  letters  galore  were 
contributed  by  the  controversialists,  the  most  prominent  of 
whom  were  Dr.  Karl  Pearson  and  Sir  Victor  Horsley.  Scien- 
tific men  who  discuss  essential  points  in  relation  to  the  effect 
of  parental  alcoholism  on  offspring  appear  to  argue  almost  as 
wildly  as  the  ignorant.  For  instance.  Dr.  Karl  Pearson  in  his 
particular  sphere  is  an  acknowledged  authority ;  yet  Sir  Victor 
Horsley,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  brain  surgeon  of 
the  world,  states  that  all  the  statistics  brought  forward  by 
Pearson  are  either  manufactured  or  false.  Further,  Sir  Victor 
Horsley  discusses  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Mott,  one  of  the  best 
known  alienists  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  remark  that  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  this  was  for  the  rea- 
son that  Dr.  Mott  had  said  that  asylum  evidence  seemed  to 
support  the  views  of  the  Galton  theorists. 

"  Professor  Pearson  and  Miss  Elderton  claimed  to  have  found 
out  from  statistics  collected  that  so  far  as  intelligence,  phy- 
sique, and  health  of  the  children  dealt  with  in  their  inquiry 
that  '  the  balance  turns  as  often  as  not  in  favor  of  the  alcoholic 
as  of  the  non-alcoholic  parentage.'  Sir  Victor  Horsley  criti- 
cizes the  data  supplied  by  Pearson  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  handled.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  Professor 
Pearson  has  studied  the  matter  to  some  extent  from  one  side 
only  and  formed  his  opinion,  while  Sir  Victor  Horsley  has  strong 
preconceived  views  on  the  other  side.  Long  continued  argu- 
ment between  two  such  opponents  will  convince  neither  and 
therefore  argument  is  more  or  less  futile.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  well  that  the  matter  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  and 
that  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  should  be  made 
known  widely. 

"  As  Dr.  Joseph  Collins  says  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  neurolo- 
gist published  in  The  Medical  Record  some  two  years  ago, 
'  there  are  no  real  facts  to  show  that  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol 
in  small  quantities  is  dangerous  to  the  adult  consumer  or  per- 
nicious to  his  descendants.'  Still  there  is  a  physiological  limit 
to  the  amount  that  may  be  taken  without  danger,  and  over  and 
above  this,  the  personal  equation  must  always  be  considered. 
Excess  of  alcohol  is  in  every  case  harmful  both  to  the  consumer 
and  his  children.  The  children  of  drunkards,  according  to  the 
common  belief,  are  always  apt  to  be  of  unstable  and  nervous 
temperament  and  are  more  likely  to  become  drunkards  them- 
selves than  are  the  children  of  total  abstainers  or  of  those  who 
drink  in  moderation.  Kraepelin  states  that  alcohol  in  small 
quantities  if  taken  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  diminishes 
all  form  of  mental  activity,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
children  of  persons  who  take  alcohol  in  such  a  manner  suffer 
from  their  parents'  habits.  In  fact,  the  case  for  total  absti- 
nence is  as  yet  non-proven,  altho  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
excess  is  bad  for  the  individual  and  descendants.  Taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  it  might  be  better  for  the  individual 
and  the  community  at  large  if  no  spirit  whatsoever  were  con- 
sumed, but  the  probl'^m  is  diflicult  of  solution,  and  the  last 
word  on  the  subject  has  been  by  no  means  said." 


SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING  FOR  THE  NEW 
YORK   SCHOOLS 

SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING  takes  a  long  stride  toward  suc- 
cess when  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  public 
schools  gives  it  his  public  allegiance  and  promised  sup- 
port. This  was  done  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Spelling 
Board  where  Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell  gave  some 
weighty  reasons  for  alining  himself  with  the 
reformers.  Sentiment  was  in  no  way  mixt 
with  his  argument,  for  he  began  by  saying  that 
"  by  training  and  temperament  "  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  whole  matter.  He  "  dislikes  "  the 
new  forms  ;  he  "  abominates  "  thru  for  through; 
and  revolts  from  saying  that  "  any  one  has  not 
'past  an  examination."  But  for  all  that  he  be- 
comes an  advocate  of  reform.     Why  ? 

"  Because  I  feel  certain  that,  when  gener- 
ally used,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  cause  of 
very  great  individual  and  social  uplift.  Hav- 
ing become  convinced  that  simplified  spelling 
is  necessary  for  individual  improvement  and 
social  progress,  among  the  great  mass  of  peo- 
ple in  the  vast  heterogeneous  population  of 
our  city,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  which  I  owe, 
and  which  every  man  who  desires  the  improve- 
ment of  his  fellow  men,  owes  to  society,  to 
sink  individual  prejudices  and  to  advocate  that 
which  is  for  the  welfare  of  all. 

"  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject by  considering  the  difficulties  which  we 
experience  in  teaching  the  vast  hordes  of 
foreigners  who  settle  in  this  city  to  read  and 
to  write  the  English  language.  In  1909  the 
Immigration  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  26,000  students  then  in  the 
high  schools  of  this  city.  They  found  that  49 
different  races,  speaking  in  their  homes,  for 
the  most  part,  different  languages  or  different 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  were  found  in  our  high  schools. 
They  showed  that  of  the  high-school  students  45  per  cent,  were 
American ;  24  per  cent.  Hebrew ;  11  per  cent.  German ;  7  per 
cent.  Irish;  and  13  per  cent,  other  nationalities.  Among  the 
other  nationalities  are  included  Italian,  north;  Italian,  south; 
Danish,  French,  Norwegian,  Russian,  Swedish.  Our  high- 
school  enrolment  has  increased  from  26,000  to  36,000  since  1909, 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  proportions  of  the 
various  races  have  materially  changed  since  this  census  was 
made.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  high-school 
students  constitute  a  small,  select  group— the  survival  of  the 
fit,  if  not  of  the  fittest.  To  see  the  foreigners  as  they  come 
from  the  steamers,  you  must  enter  our  evening  schools  or  the 
special  classes  for  teaching  English  to  foreigners  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools.  Every  winter  we  have  from  35,000  to  40,000 
adult  foreigners  in  our  evening  schools,  who  come  for  the  single 
purpose  of  learning  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  the  English 
language.  In  one  elementary  day  school  I  have  found  as  many 
as  29  different  languages  or  dialects  spoken  by  the  children. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  more  than  one-third  of  the 
pupils  who  enter  the  public  schools  of  this  city  we  must  teach 
English,  not  as  their  native  tongue,  but  as  a  foreign  language. 
In  no  other  city  on  this  continent,  in  no  other  city  in  the  world, 
are  the  people's  schools  confronted  with  conditions  which  make 
it  so  difficult  to  do  thoroughly  good  school  work." 

The  most  important  thing,  according  to  Superintendent  Max- 
well, that  the  American  school  has  to  do  for  these  foreign 
children,  whom  we  are  trying  to  convert  into  American  children, 
is  to  teach  them  to  read  "with  insight  and  intelligence." 
Reading  he  conceives  to  be  "  the  all-important  study  for  the 
masses,  because  this  is  a  land  of  self-government. "    He  goes  on  : 

"  '  It  is  our  policy,'  said  Dr.  Harris,  our  greatest  educational 


Siii)printend('nt  of  the  New  York 
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plified spelling  the  readiest  moans  of 
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philosopher,  'rather  to  develop  ability  than  to  give  exhaustive 
information.  The  printed  page  is  the  mighty  Aladdin's  lamp 
which  gives  to  the  meanest  citizen  the  power  to  lay  a  spell  on 
time  and  space.'  He  compared  oral  instruction  to  the  loading 
of  an  emigrant  train  with  ready-made  products,  and  text-book 
education,  which  depends  upon  the  power  to  read,  to  the  ship- 
ment, rather  of  the  machinery,  appliances,  and  tools  by  which 
these  products  may  be  won  from  the  wilderness  by  the  pioneer 
himself.  If,  then,  it  be  granted,  as  I  think  it  must  be,  that 
the  conferring  of  the  power  of  self-help  upon  any  child  is  the 
greatest  boon  which  education  can  confer,  and 
that  this  boon  is  conferred  chiefly  through  giv- 
ing him  the  power  to  extract  information  and 
thought  from  the  printed  page,  it  follows  that 
any  device  which  enables  us  to  save  time  in 
the  teaching  of  reading  becomes  not  only  an 
individual  but  a  social  and  national  blessing. 
I  regard  the  difficulties  of  learning  our  arbi- 
trary and  unscientific  ways  of  spelling  words 
as  the  least  part  of  the  trouble.  The  real  diffi- 
culty lies  in  learning  to  read.  Every  teacher 
knows  with  what  joy  the  child  perceives  anew 
word  which  he  can  make  out  for  himself  by 
interpreting  its  phonetic  elements,  and  with 
what  consternation  he  beholds  a  word  which, 
through  its  disregard  of  phonetics,  he  is  un- 
able to  pronounce  until  he  is  told.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  phonetic  spelling  would  save 
from  one  to  two  years  of  school  time  for  the 
average  child.  Certain  it  is  that  German 
children  are  at  least  two  years  ahead  of  ours 
in  their  scholastic  attainments.  This  is  chiefly 
because  the  German  language  consists  mainly 
of  words  that  are  spelled  as  they  are  sounded. 
I  am  not  certain  that  the  introduction  of  com- 
plete phonetic  spelling  would  save  two  years 
for  our  children,  because  there  are  other 
causes  as  well  as  arbitrary  spelling  that  re- 
tard the  progress  of  American  children  in 
school,  as  compared  with  German  children.  I 
am  quite  confident,  however,  that  at  least  one 
year  might  be  saved  by  the  use  of  purely  pho- 
netic spelling.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  child 
has  learned  to  spell  phonetically  '  puff '  and 
'muff.'  He  receives  with  consternation  the 
intelligence  that  '  rough  '  and  '  enough  '  are  not  spelled  ruff 
and  eniiff,  and  when  he  learns  that  '  dough  '  is  not  duff,  but 
bread  in  the  making,  and  that  '  cough  '  is  not  cuff  or  co,  but 
the  malady  that  so  often  affects  his  nose  and  throat,he  natur- 
ally loses  all  faith  in  association  and  analogy. 

"  Professor  Lounsbury  has  pointed  out  that  one  sound  of  e  in 
let  is  represented  in  seven  different  ways :  e  in  let ;  ea  in  head  ; 
ei  in  heifer ;  eo  in  leopard  ;  aij  in  says ;  ai  in  said ;  and  by  a  in 
many.  Our  good  friend.  Professor  Matthews,  has  shown  that 
the  sound  of  long  o  is  represented  in  at  least  thirteen  different 
ways :  So,  sew,  owe,  O,  Oh !,  bow,  roe,  boat,  beaux,  bureau, 
haut-boy,  yeoman,  though. 

"  In  all  such  cases,  and  their  name  is  legion,  all  analogies 
fail ;  -no  rule  is  possible.  The  loss  of  time,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not 
the  only  evil  which  results  to  our  public  schools  on  account  of 
our  unscientific  spelling.  The  memoriter  process  rendered 
necessary  in  learning  to  read  and  to  spell  produces  disbelief  in 
reasoning  as  a  means  of  learning  and  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
inference.  The  result  of  falling  into  ridiculous  mistakes  by 
depending  upon  reasoning  or  analogy  in  spelling,  is  to  make 
the  child  timorous  about  reasoning  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  and  grammar.  The  habit  of  depending  upon  memory 
exclusively  in  spelling  engendei-s  the  habit  of  depending  on 
memory  in  every  other  study  and  so  retards  progress  in  teach- 
ing children  to  think  for  themselves.  If  we  had  text-books  in 
which  every  word  could  be  sounded  as  it  is  spelled,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  700,000  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  city  would  be  enabled  to  advance  in  his 
studies  at  least  two  grades  beyond  the  point  which  he  reaches 
now  before  he  is  compelled  to  leave  school,  and  would  have 
larger  powers  of  thinking  and  doing  for  himself.  He  would  be 
more  valuable  to  himself  and  more  valuable  to  the  community." 

The  superintendent  of  New  York's  educational  system  then 
discusses  the  means  by  which  simplified  spelling  may  find  a  place 
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in  the  public  schools— to  which,  he  thinks,  not  enough  atten- 
tion has  yet  been  paid.     Thus : 

"  The  only  literature  which  I  find  among  my  memoranda  on 
this  subject  is  an  article  published  about  eight  years  ago  by 
Professor  Matthews.  In  this  article  he  advises  that  the  way 
to  get  simplified  spelling  into  the  schools  is  first  to  educate 
public  opinion.  His  aphorism  that  '  with  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge there  will  be  a  weakening  of  prejudice  '  is  unquestionably 
true,  but  it  is  a  very  slow  process.  Possibly  it  is  the  only  plan 
by  which  any  reform  may  be  accomplished  in  our  great  uni- 
versities, which  are  nothing  if  not  conservative  ;  but  the  public 
schools  aspire  to  lead  rather  than  to  follow  public  opinion. 
When  a  reform  has  been  introduced  in  the  public  schools,  if  it 
is  a  true  reform,  no  matter  how  much  opposition  may  be  en- 
countered at  the  start,  public  opinion  invariably  comes  to  its 
support  in  the  end.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  every  great 
reform  established  in  the  public  schools  during  the  past  half- 
century.  When  Horace  Mann  advocated  the  abolition  of 
corporal  punishment  in  Massachusetts,  he  was  denounced  as  a 
heretic  and  a  sentimentalist.  Yet  for  years  corporal  punish- 
ment has  been  unlawful  in  our  city  schools  and  every  attempt 
to  restore  it  has  been  defeated  through  the  influence  of  public 
opinion.  I  can,  myself,  recall  that  when  we  first  established, 
thirty  years  ago,  a  high  school  in  Brooklyn,  we  did  not  dare  to 
give  it  the  name  of  high  school  because  of  the  almost  universal 
opposition  of  the  taxpayers  to  be  taxed  for  what  they  called 
higher  education.  Now  any  political  party  that  attempted  to 
abolish  the  high  schools  would  be  swept  out  of  power  at  the 
next  municipal  election  by  an  indignant  public  opinion.  Pre- 
cisely similar  is  the  history  of  the  kindergarten  movement — 
the  movement  to  safeguard  the  health  of  school-children  by  the 
use  of  play,  physical  training,  athletics,  and  medical  examina- 
tion ;  the  movement  to  elevate  the  teaching  profession  by  re- 
quiring professional  training,  and  by  appointing  and  promoting 
teachers  on  merit ;  the  movement  to  teach  literature  in  ele- 
mentary schools  which  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  in  the 
New  York  public  schools  of  the  largest'circulating  library  in 
the  world — nearly  7,000,000  volumes  a  year;  the  movement  to 
put  the  whole  child  to  school  by  teaching  drawing  and  manual 
training;  the  movement  to  establish  trade  or  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  the  last  of  our  great  public-school  reforms,  to  care 
for  children  who  are  defective,  mentally  or  physically,  as  the 
semi-imbecile,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  crippled. 
All  these  movements  have  had  the  same  history.  Some  re- 
former commenced  the  work.  It  proved  its  worth  by  actual 
trial.  It  began  with  the  opposition  of  the  public.  It  has  pro- 
ceeded with  constantly  increasing  efficiency  and  has  been  ac- 
corded constantly  increasing  support.  So  it  will  be  with  sim- 
plified spelling.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  permission 
from  the  Board  of  Education  to  teach  it  in  our  schools.  There 
if  it  will  really  accomplish  what  we  believe  it  will  accomplish 
—if  it  will  save  a  year's  time  and  labor  in  learning  to  read  and 
write — if  it  will  turn  out  our  children  better  equipped  with 
that  power  of  reasoning  understandingly  which  is  necessary  for 


KAIN,   HOOFS,  AND    WHIP. 

(1)  The  hydrophon,  a  drum  filled  with  pebbles  to  produce  the  noise  of  falling  rain.  (2)  A 
Chinese  wooden  drum,  beaten  with  canes,  imitating  the  clattering  of  horse's  hoofs  or  the  steps 
of  jig-dancing.     (3)  A  wooden  rattle  that  imitates  the  cracking  of  a  whip. 


a  child  to  possess  in  a  land  of  self-government,  if  it  will  assist 
our  children  in  learning  to  think  and  so  to  be  self-reliant,  if  it 
will  make  of  each  child  a  more  efficient  human  being — for  that  is 
the  ultimate  test  to  which  every  school  reform  must  be  brought 
— then  the  work  in  the  schools  will  educate  public  opinion,  it 


will  receive  the  enthusiastic  support  of  citizens  of  every  class 
and  kind.  Simplified  spelling  will  repeat  the  history  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  high  school,  of  manual  training  and 
physical  training." 

Mr.  Maxwell  is  not,  however,  precipitate  in  his  advocacy  of 
change.     He  does  not  advise 
the  attempt  to  be  made  "  to- 
day or  to-morrow  " : 

"  Just  at  present  the  time 
is  not  opportune.  Our  pub- 
lic-school system  in  this  city 
is  i  confronted  by  a  great 
peril.  Our  Mayor  has  caused 
to  be  laid  before  the  legisla- 
ture a  new  city  charter.  This 
charter  contains  an  educa- 
tional chapter  which  reso- 
lutely turns  its  back  upon  the 
best  educational  experience 
of  the  last  hundred  years.  It 
provides  foi*  a  paid  board  of 
education  instead  of  the  vol- 
untary service  that  has 
brought  numbers  of  our  fore- 
most citizens  to  work  for 
the  public  schools.  It  pro- 
vides that  this  paid  board  of 
education  shall  be  subject  in 
all  things  to  a  purely  politi- 
cal board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment.  It  removes 
from  professional  teachers 
every  vestige  of  initiative 
which  they  now  possess  to 
control  educational  reforms, 
tho  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
every  educational  reform  has 
originated  with  those  who 
have  made  teaching  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives.  And  yet 
I  do  not  feel  alarmed,  be- 
cause I  know  that  the  people,  who  are  always  sound  at  heart, 
will  not  permit  the  schools  that  are  theirs  to  be  permanently 
disabled.  For  a  time,  it  may  be,  we  shall  have  to  make  a 
desperate  fight  to  hold  the  ground  we  have  gained,  but  I  Tave 
no  fear  for  the  final  issue.  When  that  fight  has  been  fought  and 
won,  then  will  be  the  time  to  strike  for  the  next  great  reform 
in  school-work — the  teaching  of  simplified  spelling.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  our  business  to  get  ready  for  the  opportunity 
when  it  is  presented. 

■■  No  subject  can  make  any  substantial  progress  in  elementary 
schools  until  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  serviceable  teaching  form 
— in  plain  words,  until  it  has  been  put  into 
a  good  working  text-book.  The  writings  of 
the  great  philologists,  both  those  who  are 
physically  present  in  this  room  and  those  who 
are  with  us  in  spirit,  have  been  invaluable  in 
preparing  the  way.  They  are  those  who  go 
before  to  make  our  path§  straight.  They 
have  done  much,  but  they  will  do  incompar- 
ably more  if  they  will  issue,  clothed  in  the 
authority  of  their  great  names,  a  spelling- 
book  in  simplified  spelling  that  will  surpass 
in  teaching  method  any  spelling-book  now  on 
the  market.  Every  religion  that  has  made 
great  headway  in  the  world  has  put  its  doc- 
trines into  a  catechism  for  the  young;  every 
.subject  that  is  successfully  taught  in  the 
schools  has  its  text-book  for  the  teacher  and 
its  text-book  for  the  pupil ;  and  so  must  it  be 
with  simplified  spelling.  Scoffers  will  laugh 
and  point  the  finger  of  scorn  when  they  hear 
of  a  project  to  have  this  society,  that 
numbers  so  many  great  names,  produce  so 
apparently  insignificant  a  thing  as  a  spelling- 
book  or  a  primer.  They  may  even  have  learn- 
ing enough  to  indulge  in  the  hackneyed  quotation  and  tell  us  that 
the  mountain  has  been  in  labor  and  brought  forth  a  mouse. 
They  forget  that  the  primer  is  the  chief  pillar  of  our  modern 
civilization  and  that  the  mouse  may  gnaw  the  cords  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice  that  bind  the  sleeping  lion  of  our  own  city  masses. '' 
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GERMAN  writer  doubts  whether  Strauss,  when  he 
enlarged  the  orchestra  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  by 
introducing  the  new  instruments  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  has  really  enriched  it.  He  thinks  that 
Strauss  was  possibly  misled  by  Wagner,  who  did  indeed  intro- 
duce new  musical  instruments  to  express  his  ideas ;  but  Wag- 
ner's instruments  produced  musical  sounds,  not  noise,  says  this 
writer  in  the  II lustrirte  Zeitung  (Berlin).  Beethoven,  too,  we 
are  reminded,  introduced  the  sounds  of  nature  in  his  **  Pastoral 
Symphony."     But  Strauss,  in  doing  likewise — 

'■  forgets  that  the  only  legitimate  object  of  art  in  general  is 
the  representation  of  the  beautiful.  There  are  sounds  in  nature 
that  are  unquestionably  beautiful,  such  as  the  singing  of  birds, 
but  no  common  mortal,  except  perhaps  Mr.  Strauss,  will  attrib- 
ute musical  beauty  to  the  noise  of  falling  rain,  to  the  clatter- 
ing of  hoofs,  or  the  report  of  a  gun.  And  Mr.  Strauss  forgets 
that  classic  art  consists  in  the  representation  of  a  great  and 
beautiful  thought,  exprest  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  means." 

There  h.  nothing  more  remarkable  in  modern  musical  produc- 
tions, this  writer  further  observes,  than  "  the  proportion  of 
depth  and  magnitude  of  thought  to  the  amount  of  means  needed 
to  produce  them."     Further: 

"  If  we  should,  for  instance,  honor  Richard  Strauss  or  Gustav 
Mahler,  by  comparing  their  compositions  with  those  of  Bee- 
thoven in  reference  to  means  used  and  effects  obtained,  we 
might  find  that  proportions  between  the  two  have  been  exactly 
reversed. 

"  Beethoven,  in  order  to  erect  his  most  gigantic  musical 
structure,  the  first  movement  of  his  '  Ninth  Symphony,'  made 
use  of  what  would  be  called  nowadays  a  small  orchestra. 
It  contained  the  usual  string,  wood,  and  brass  instruments,  the 
latter  not  even  including  a  trombone.  Yet  this  scantiness  of 
means  for  the  expression  of  thought  was  no  obstacle  for  the 
genius  of  Beethoven  in  giving  to  the  world  the  deepest  and 
most  imposing  symphonic  creation,  which  now  and  forever  will 
excite  the  admiration  of  him  '  who  is  touched  by  harmony  of 
sounds. '     It  is  the  boldness  in  his  construction  of  periods,  his 
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Strauss's  orchestra  employ.^  this  instrument 
to  produce  a  peal  of  thunder  or. tlie  roar  of 
great    guns. 


FLOOD,   UUHTNING.   AND    CV.MBAl.S. 

(4)  A  drum  rubbed  with  brushes  to  imitate  the  sound  of  rushing  water  or  escaping  steam. 
(5)  Lightning  cymbal,  to  supplement  the  thundering  drum.  (6)  A  Tubaphon,  consisting 
of  small  metal  tubes  resting  on  a  wooden  frame,  u.sed  to  give  tlie  effect  of  miniature  chimes. 

rhythm,  and  his  energy  in  the  polyphonic  treatment  of  mo- 
tives, simple  and  unpretentious  as  they  are,  which  captivate 
the  ear  of  the  listener,  and  not  the  deafening  noise  of  a 
multitude  of  instruments,  which  were  never  intended  for  the 
production  of  musical  sounds." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


NOTHER  movement  for  a  species  of  literary  censorship 
in  England  has  called  forth  a  spirited  protest  against 
"  the  schoolroom  standard  "  of  literature  from  a  writer 
in  the  London  Daily  Mail.  This  champion  of  freedom  warns 
us  that  historically  extreme  "  Puritanism "  has  been  a 
prelude  to  degra- 
ding license,  and 
that  our  real  dan- 
ger lies  in  an  exag- 
gerated reticence 
which  stimulates 
unhealthy  curiosity 
and  prurience.  The 
immediate  cause  of 
his  protest  was  the 
publication  of  a 
manifesto  in  which 
the  signers  inclu- 
ding several  persons 
of  moderate  dis- 
tinction, express 
their  desire,  im- 
mediately by  pres- 
sure and  ultimately 
by  legislation,  to 
prevent  and  prohibit 
the  sale  df  fiction 
which  in  their  opin- 
ion is  "unfit  for 
perusal  by  any  mod- 
est girl."  For,  they 
h<i]d,  what  is  "  unfit  for  a  modest  girl  "  must  likewise  "  do 
untold   harm   to  the  moral  character  of  all  readers." 

This    "schoolroom   standard,"  the  protesting  writer  argues, 
would  certainly  lead  to  the  suppression  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
and  other  Shakespearian  plays,  "  and  surely  that 
would  be  a  pity."    Continuing,  he  says: 

"  Of  course  no  one  will  deny  that  the  literature 
with  which  the  signatories  are  mainly  concerned 
is,  in  many  respects,  very  different  from  Shake- 
speare— notably  different  in  artistic  merit.  Some 
of  us  are  disposed  to  think  that  English  fiction 
has,  in  the  last  decade,  reached  its  nadir.  But  is 
it  not  possible  that  remedies,  like  that  which  the 
signatories  propose,  will  merely  aggravate  the 
disease  ?  And  is  it  not  further  possible  that  the 
state  of  mind  which  has  suggested  this  remedy 
is,  in  some  measure,  the  cause  of  the  disease  ? 
The  unrestricted  Elizabethans  produced  master- 
pieces; then  'a  few  years  afterward,'  to  quote 
Matthew  Arnold — the  least  licentious  of  men — 
'the  great  English  middle  class,  whose  intelligent 
sympathy  had  upheld  a  Shakespeare,  entered  the 
prison  of  Puritanism.'  What  was  their  first  act 
upon  emerging  ?  To  produce  the  loathsome  com- 
edy of  the  Restoration.  Nobody  will  doubt  that 
Wycherley  and  Vanbrugh  were  the  result  of  a  re- 
action. May  we  not  now  be  passing  through  a 
similar  stage — feeling  the  reaction  from  that  in- 
describably '  smug  '  period  in  English  literature 
which  has  made  the  term  '  mid-Victorian  '  a 
by-word  ? 

"The  virile  Englishman  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury would  never  have  tolerated  the  nauseating 
fiction  which  is  produced  in  this  country  to-day. 
But  that,  one  would  venture  to  suggest,  was  because  of  his 
virility,  because  of  his  strong  and  honest  grappling  with 
the  problems  of  existence.  Cultivate,  as  you  have  for  half 
a  century  been  cultivating,  a  shame-faced  public,  and.  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  their  modesty  will  soon  develop 
into  a  pmrient  curiosity  which    a  depraved  literature  will  be 
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produced  to  satisfy.  Of  course  there  are  undoubtedly  topics 
suitable  for  discussion  among  honest  and  healthy  adults  which 
could  not  properly  be  discust  by  '  modest  girls  '  or  *  right-minded 
lads.'  But  as  regards  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  it  would  seem 
quite  possible  that  the  fault  of  the  present  system  of  education 
lies  in  the  direction  of  reticence  rather  than  of  candor." 

He  then  quotes  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  in  opposition  to  cowardly 
reticence  in  the  moral  education  of  boys,  and  goes  on  to  say  of 
the  manifesto : 

"  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  a  generally  thoughtless  pub- 
lic will  realize  how  objectionable  such  proposals  are :  first,  be- 
cause they  attempt  to  impose  the  schoolroom  standard  on  artis- 
tic production ;  secondly.,  because  they  tend  to  promote  an 
unhealthy  condition  in  the  public  mind ;  and,  thirdly,  because 
they  encourage,  if  they  do  not  actually  teach,  a  deplorable  at- 
titude of  exaggerated  reticence  in  the  education  of  the  young. " 


TENOR  MADNESS  OF  ALL  TIMES 

NEWSPAPER  writers  talk  of  the  "  Caruso  madness  "  as 
a  modern  malady  ;  but  it  differs  from  ancient  afflictions 
only  in  the  object  that  furnishes  the  microbe.  ,  So 
we  must  believe  from  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson's  account  of  how  "  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  mankind  has  been  prone  to  idolize  the 
possessor  of  a  phenomenal  voice."  In  ancient  Rome  the  entire 
populace  would  often  be  captivated  with  the  high  voice  of  this 
or  that  great  singer,  usually  a  slave  from  Cadiz.  The  post  of 
"  choregus,"or  leader  of  the  chorus,  in  old  Roman  and  Grecian 
plays,  was  much  sought  after  by  rich  men,  who  went  to  no  end 
of  expense  to  get  good  vocalists  and  rich  costumes  in  the  hope 
of  earning  the  laurel  wreath  in  return.  When  we  compare 
some  of  these  habits  of  ancient  days,  as  Mr.  Elson  reviews  them 
in  The  Musician  (Boston),  with  our  own  exploits  with  operatic 
favorites,  we  find  a  sympathetic  bond  with  the  past.  In  Rome, 
Mr.  Elson  points  out,  the  vocal  fashion  was  set  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Emperor  Nero  himself,  and  he  seems  to  have 
had  some  of  the  foibles  that  are  attributed  to  prima  donnas: 

"  We  get  a  very  good  glimpse  at  the  vocal  customs  of  ancient 
days  by  studying  the  life  of  this  monarch.  His  songs  were 
often  dramatic  monologues,  sometimes  four  or  five  hours  long. 
It  was  no  joke  to  be  in  the  audience  in  those  times,  for  the 
Emperor  posted  his  soldiers  right  and  left  to  watch  if  anybody 
yawned  or  tried  to  go  out,  and  any  exhibition  of  impatience  or 
boredom  was  speedily  settled  by  killing  the  offender.  Yet  per- 
sons occasionally  jumped  from  the  windows  and  thus  escaped, 
according  to  Suetonius. 

"  Nero's  singing-teacher  occasionally  gave  him  exercises  in 
which  he  was  to  lie  flat  upon  his  back  and  breathe  and  sing 
with  heavy  sheets  of  lead  upon  his  stomach.  If  he  spoke  too 
loudly  or  ran  any  danger  of  hurting  his  voice  in  giving  an  ad- 
dress, an  especial  slave  in  attendance  was  ordered  to  clap  a 
napkin  over  his  lips  to  restrain  him.  Nero  loved  to  receive 
recompense  for  his  songs,  not  from  any  avarice,  but  from  the 
fact  that  this  stamped  his  artistic  value.  The  senators  of  Rome 
more  than  once  took  advantage  of  this  foible  and  engaged  the 
Emperor  to  appear  in  a  soiree  musicale  in  their  palaces.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  offered  1,000,000  sesterces  for  a  single  ap- 
pearance. As  this  sum  would  be  equivalent  to  $37,500  of  our 
money  this  may  stand  as  the  highest  salary  ever  paid  to  a 
•jinger  and  causes  the  rewards  of  even  a  Patti  to  seem  small." 

Mr.  Caruso's  frequent  troubles  with  his  voice  have  been  at- 
tributed in  some  quarters  to  his  growing  habit  of  singing  too 
loudly  and  so  straining  the  vocal  cords.  This  also  was  a  vice  of 
ancient  days,  for  Mr.  Elson  says  "  much  of  the  ancient  solo-sing- 
ing was  very  loud  and  very  high."  He  has  some  curious  facts 
to  relate  about  the  ancient  study  of  the  hygiene  of  the  voice : 

"  Certain  songs  in  Athens,  called  '  Orthian,'  were  altogether 
In  the  highest  register  and  so  dangerous  that  Plutarch,  the 
singing  teacher,  warned  his  pupils  of  the  danger  of  bringing 
on  convulsions,  or  hernia,  in  singing  them.  The  Phonarci,  or 
vocal  teachers,  of  that  epoch  trained  both  singers  and  orators, 
and  in  fact  oratory  was  then  but  a  species  of  chanting.     Cicero, 


the  great  orator,  always  had  a  slave  behind  him,  to  sound  the 
pitch  at  intervals,  during  his  addresses.  Demosthenes  chanted 
his  orations. 

"  In  ancient  Athens  the  singers  often  used  a  demulcent  con- 
taining gum  tragacanth.  Onions  and  garlic  were  considered 
beneficial  to  the  voice.  Eels  and  starchy  vegetables  were  also 
recommended.  Cubebs,  gum  arable,  gum  tragacanth,  extract 
of  pine,  oil  of  almonds,  and  thyme  oil.  were  among  the  reme- 
dies and  preservatives  used  by  the  Athenian  public  singers. 

"  Our  modern  opera  singers  have  not  changed  much  from  such 
remedies.  Yet  there  is  much  difference  among  operatic  stars 
as  to  what  is  best  to  use  for  toning  up  the  throat.  In  a  long 
career  as  musical  critic  the  present  writer  has  been  brought  in 
contact  with  many  vocal  celebi-ities  and  has  garnered  up  some 
of  their  favorite  prescriptions.     Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

"  A  very  prominent  English  tenor  used  sherry  and  egg  shaken 
up  just  before  going  on  the  stage.  A  celebrated  alto  pinned 
her  faith  upon  cold  tea  with  a  slice  of  lemon  squeezed  into  it. 
A  distinguished  baritone  believed  that  a  few  raw  oysters  were 
beneficial  to  the  song  following  after  them.  Usually  all  doctors 
agree  that  smoking  dries  th6  throat  and  is  prejudicial  to  good 
singing,  but  two  eminent  basses,  one  German  and  one  English, 
constantly  smoked  in  the  green-room,  one  of  them  telling  the 
present  writer  that  he  believed  it  kept  the  throat  warm  and 
prevented  taking  cold.  One  great  Swedish  soprano  would  often 
eat,  or  at  least  chew,  a  salt  pickle  before  going  on  to  sing.  In 
short,  scarcely  any  two  singers  seem  to  agree  upon  a  prescrip- 
tion in  this  important  matter.  Yet  a  single  exception  may  be 
made  here.  Three  very  prominent  singers,  one  of  them  the 
greatest  living  soprano,  have  turned  to  light  drafts  of  cham- 
pagne when  singing  under  a  cold  or  in  a  fatigued  condition." 

To  the  unmusical  the  memory  feats  displayed  by  operatic 
singers  offer  something  for  marvel.  It  was  an  easier  matter 
to  learn  and  retain  a  role  in  days  when  pleasing  tunes  or  flow- 
ing harmonies  were  sung.  Yet  when  once  the  difficult  roles 
are  studied,  says  this  writer,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  forget 
them : 

"  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  operas  of  Wagner. 
The  present  writer  was  once  in  company  with  Edouard  and 
Jean  De  Reszke  when  the  topic  of  Wagnerian  roles  was 
broached.  At  that  time  both  were  studying  parts  in  '  Tristan 
und  Isolde  '  in  German.  They  said  that  if  a  few  measures  of 
their  part  in  the  opera  were  to  be  played  on  the  piano  they 
could  instantly  continue  the  music  without  further  prompting. 
This  test  was  applied  in  various  parts  of  the  opera  and  invari- 
ably met  with  perfect  success. 

"  With  one  more  instance  of  the  tenacity  with  which  a  Wag- 
nerian role  clings  to  the  memory,  and  a  very  remarkable  one, 
we  may  draw  our  operatic  romance  to  a  close. 

"  It  was  in  Boston,  some  dozen  years  ago,  that  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  with  a  strong  German  company,  was  giving  opera  at  the 
Boston  Theater.  '  Lohengrin  '  was  the  opera  of  the  evening 
when  the  tenor  who  was  to  have  been  the  Knight  of  the  Swan 
was  suddenly  incapacitated.  A  tremendous  audience  was  pres- 
ent and  it  meant  disaster  to  dismiss  them.  A  speech  was  made 
informing  them  that  Max  Alvary  had  been  sent  for  and  would 
probably  appear  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour.  But  Alvary 
would  not  come  at  such  short  notice  and  blank  despair  was 
settling  down  upon  all  concerned.  Then  the  business  manager 
of  the  theater,  Mr.  Fred  E.  Pond,  remembered  that  there  was 
a  tenor  performing  at  the  Castle  Square  Theater,  who  had  long 
before  sang  the  part  of  Lohengrin.  Upon  this  hint  two  men 
started  for  that  theater  in  a  cab,  carrying  the  armor  of  the 
hero  along  with  them.  Barron  Berthald,  the  tenor,  was  then 
upon  the  stage,  singing  in  the  first  act  of  '  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie.'  A  hurried  consultation  with  the  management  was 
held,  and  when  the  Scottish  hero  came  off  he  was  seized  upon, 
and  to  his  great  astonishment  rushed  into  the  cab.  They  took 
off  his  kilts  and  clothed  him  in  his  armor,  while  they  were  ex- 
plaining what  was  wanted  of  him.  To  their  delight  he  con- 
sented to  make  the  trial.  In  a  very  few  moments  he  was  upon 
the  stage  of  the  Boston  Theater,  singing  Lohengrin,  without 
rehearsal,  a  part  that  he  had  not  sung  in  half  a  dozen  years. 
The  present  writer  remembers  well  how  his  voice  trembled  as 
he  began  his  'Farewell  to  the  Swan.'  The  fear  was  but 
momentary,  however,  for  within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  that 
he  had  been  singing  in  English  and  in  kilts,  he  was  singing  in 
German  and  in  glittering  armor,  and  his  evening,  which  began 
with  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,  ended  triumphantly  with  Lohen- 
grin, a  very  decisive  proof  that  the  music  of  Wagner,  once 
learned,  can  never  be  forgotten. " 
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"OUR  NEIGHBOR"   IN   MEXICO 

SOMEHOW  good  will  ultimately  come  from  the  present 
manifestations  of  discontent  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  be- 
lieves the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Mexico,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  D.  Aves.  Not  the  least  of  these  coming- 
benefits,  he  writes  in  The  Churchmxm  (New  York),  will  be  the 
fact  that  the  American  will  come  to  know 
better,  and  to  respond  more  freely,  to  the 
needs  of  his  Mexican  brother.  Certain  social 
and  industrial  conditions  exist  in  Mexico 
which  must  be  remedied  before  its  Govern- 
ment "  can  ever  hope  to  rest  on  a  basis  of  per- 
manent stability."  The  better  knowledge  of 
these  conditions  that  people  in  the  United 
States  will  gain  by  reason  of  the  present  out- 
break will  not  only  give  them  "  a  more  gen- 
eral, intelligent,  and  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  great  fundamental  needs  from  which 
Mexico  is  suffering  to-day  both  as  a  people 
and  as  a  nation,"  but  will  also,  believes  the 
Bishop,  "  quicken  in  them  a  livelier  sense  of 
neighborly  responsibility  and  a  deeper  desire 
to  render  neighborly  service."  Indeed,  we 
are  told,  it  is  largely  because  of  the  American 
resident's  failure  hitherto  to  recognize  the 
human  element  in  the  land  he  is  commer- 
cially exploiting  that  there  has  been  a  rising 
tide  of  animosity  toward  the  "  Gringo  "  in 
Mexico.     The  writer  continues  : 
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"  Much  is  said  of  the  splendid  part  Ameri- 
can enterprise  has  played  in  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  Mexico — the  rail- 
roads built,  the  mines  and  forests  opened,  the 
oil,  rubber,  and  fiber  industries  planted,  the 
water-power  harnessed,  the  irrigation  plants 
•established,  etc.  ;  and  it  is  all  quite  true.  American  capital, 
enterprise,  vision,  venture,  and  push  have  done  very  much 
toward  forcing  the  land  to  yield  its  increase. 

"  But  the  shield  bearing  this  truth  has  its  other  side  and  color, 
and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  thoughtful  native,  who  is  jealous 
for  his  people  and  nation,  it  looks  more  like  an  intrusive  ex- 
ploitation— an  industrial  invasion  and  spoliation  of  rich  i"e- 
sources  by  a  people  to  whom  they  do  not  naturally  belong.  And 
the  Government  is  faulted  for  thus  giving  to  foreigners  conces- 
sions that  admit  them  to  the  chief  sources  of  the  country's 
riches ;  and  the  grievance  has  voiced  itself  with  growing  loud- 
ness in  what  has  become  apolitical  slogan:  '  Mexico  for  Mexi- 
cans!    Down  with  the  Gringo!  '  " 

"  Sadly  small  "  has  been  the  interest  shown  by  Americans  in 
the  "  welfare  of  Mexico  as  a  nation."     Bishop  Aves  goes  on  : 

"  We  are  told  that  little  less  than  a  billion  of  American  dollars 
are  invested  in  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of 
Mexico.  Great  things  have  been  done,  certainly  ;  and  yet  Hum- 
boldt's saying  of  a  hundred  years  ago  is  true  to-day :  '  Mexico 
is  a  beggar  sitting  on  a  bag  of  gold. '  And  if  the  governmental 
fabric  is  felt  to  tremble  a  bit  ominously  to-day,  may  it  not  be 
because  the  '  beggar  '  has  been  forgotten  in  the  eager  interest 
for  his  '  bag  of  gold  '  ? 

"  It  is  fair  to  believe  that  very  many  of  the  Americans  who 
represent  large  financial  interests  in  Mexico,  and  who  are 
credited  with  having  done  very  much  for  the  country's  material 
prosperity,  would  have  done  moi-e  than  they  have  done  for  the 
social,  industrial,  and  educational  interests  of  the  people,  if 
they  had  but  realized,  as  the  present  trouble  may  help  us  to  do, 
the  importance  of  the  human  element  in  a  country's  develop- 
ment, prosperity,  and  national  stability." 

The  Bishop  then  proceeds  to  show  what  has  been  left  undone 
of  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done  for  the  welfare 
of  our  Mexican  neighbors  : 


AVES, 

Wlio  shows  that  Americans  have 
been  too  neglectful  of  the  welfare  of 
-Mexicans  while  trying  to  profit  by 
their  rich  natural  resources. 


"  Of  all  the  great  American  mining  and  smelting  companies 
delving  after  gold  and  silver  in  Mexico,  not  one,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  learn,  has  placed  here  an  institution  of  any  kind  for  the 
intellectual,  moral,  social,  or  spiritual  betterment  of  the  people. 
The  Spaniards  did  better  than  that.  Not  so  very  long  ago  an 
American  oil  company  entered  Mexico  and  created  a  market 
for  itself  by  giving  away  its  lamps,  filled  and  lighted  (how 
wi.se  are  the  children  of  this  world!),  and  since  then  they  have 
developed  not  only  a  market  but  a  field  from 
which  untold  fortunes  have  been  realized,  and 
yet,  if  there  is  a  single  institution,  school, 
home,  hospital,  library  in  this  country  that 
represents  the  humane  interest  of  any  mem- 
ber of  that  great  corporation  in  the  millions 
of  poverty-stricken  people  here  sitting  in 
darkness,  it  is  not  generally  known.  Amer- 
ican iron  interests  in  Mexico  have  been  great. 
The  name  of  one  good  and  great  iron  master 
is  stamped  on  the  thousands  of  miles  of  steel 
rails  that  span  the  Republic ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  monument  to  the  beneficence  of  that 
good  name  among  all  the  destitute  and  illit- 
erate millions  that  represent  two-thirds  of  the 
social  fabric  of  the  nation. 

"  Aside  from  a  few  mission  chapels, 
schools,  and  hospitals,  two  or  three  branches 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  a  Crittendon  Home, 
there  is  little  to  remind  the  Mexican  that  his 
robust  and  prosperous  brother  beyond  the  Rio 
Bravo  has  any  interest  in  his  personal  welfare. 
And  yet,  if  the  present  strife — whatever  may 
be  its  outcome — will  only  call  the  attention  of 
that  brother  at  the  North  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  his  brother's  keeper  in  a  more  intimate 
and  personal  sense  than  is  contemplated  by 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  ;  if  it  will  show  him  that 
the  best  help  that  can  be  offered  to  this 
country,  because  the  help  it  most  needs,  is 
help  to  strengthen  the  foundations  upon  which 
its  Government  must  rest  if  it  is  ever  to  rest 
securely — a  moral,  social,  and  educational 
help  in  the  development  of  its  people  into  a 
righteous,  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  peace- 
loving  citizenship — then  neither  this  nor  the  revolutions  that 
may  follow  will  be  entirely  in  vain." 


JEWISH  DEPENDENCE  ON  THE  KING  JAIVIES  BIBLE— 
When  those  bishops  and  scholars,  Puritans  and  High-Churchmen 
met  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  in  Januarj', 
1604,  under  the  presidency  of  King  James  I.,  to  prepare  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  "what  a  pity  it  was,"  says  Rabbi 
J.  Abelson  in  the  London  Jewish  Chronicle,  that  there  was  not 
at  least  one  rabbi  to  whom  present-day  Jews  might  point  with 
pride.  This,  he  adds,  "  is  certainly  England's  loss  as  well  as 
ours ;  it  is  one  of  the  penalties  she,  like  Spain,  had  to  pay  for 
banishing  the  Jews."  Thus  to  English-speaking  Jews  this 
year's  tercentenary  joys  "  do  not  come  unmixt  with  a  note  of 
disappointment "  ; 

"  We  have  as  yet  no  portable  English-Jewish  version  of  the 
Bible.  This  is  a  thousand  pities.  Our  children  and  our  theo- 
logical students  are  still  condemned  to  draw  their  most  vital 
spiritual  nourishment  from  a  Bible  which,  with  ail  its  ac- 
knowledged beauties  and  excellences,  yet  possesses  features 
that  are  both  alien  to  the  staple  things  of  our  faith  and  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  past  and  present  Jewish  accepted  interpretation. 
There  is  a  touch  of  tragic  irony  in  the  fact  that  we  who  have 
done  so  much  in  the  past  to  give  others  a  Bible,  can  do  so  little 
in  the  present  to  give  ourselves  one.  Perhaps  the  present  ter- 
centenary will  remind  us  that  it  is  time  to  rake  up  the  slum- 
bering embers.  The  fire  is  there,  surely  enough.  The  flame 
will  come,  let  only  the  craftsman  apply  the  match." 

But  the  Jew  can  not  help  pointing  with  pride  to  the  depend- 
ence of  the  learned  translators  of  the  Bible  in  all  ages  "  upon 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  their  Hebrew  scholarship  " : 
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"  Hebrew  is  the  casket  A^hich  held  the  treasure.  All  honor 
to  the  learned  translators  for  their  skill  in  unlocking  the  casket 
and  dowering  the  world  with  its  priceless  contents !  But  honor 
to  us  also  in  that  it  is  our  own  national  tongue  that  has  thus 
made  the  larger  world  outside  us  its  debtor  forever!  " 

St.  Jerome,  in  preparing  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, known  as  the  Vulgate,  sought  instruction  from  Jewish 
teachers.     Moreover : 

"  He  mingled  freely  with  Jews  in  order  to  get  a  correct  idea 
of  the  Jewish  pronunciation  of  Hebrew— which,  however,  he 
never  succeeded  in  obtaining.  And  altho  his  success  in  render- 
ing the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  jnto  Latin  gained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  greatest  Christian  Hebraist  of  his  time, 
this  was  only  relatively  to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Christian. 
Weighed  by  Jewish  standards  his  knowledge  was  faulty,  and 
hence,  his  exegesis  was  defective.  But  altho  his  general  feel- 
ing toward  the  Jews  was  anything  but  friendly,  he  had  the 
grace  in  several  of  his  prefaces  to  his  translated  books  to  ac- 
knowledge his  deep  debt  to  Jewish  methods  of  interpretation." 


But  the  difficulties  are  great.  I  doubt  exceedingly  If  any  but 
country  boys  would  regard  as  possible  many  of  the  things  they 
do.  Recently  a  little  group  of  these  young  people  essayed  to 
give  a  clean  little  entertainment.  There  were  but  two  build- 
ings in  the  community  of  a  public  nature,  the  schoolhouse, 
which  was  divided  into  two  rooms,  16  by  20  feet  each,  and  the 
church,  which  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  (Oh,  that  the  country 
church,  often  the  only  building  large  enough  to  be  a  community 
center,  would  be  dedicated  to  the  whole  service  of  God  and  not 
to  only  that  narrow  bit  of  it  that  priestcraft  has  imposed  on  us 
as  the  whole  of  it.)  The  play  was  finally  given  in  the  school- 
house.     The  partition  between  the    rooms  was  sawed  around. 


THE  Y.  M. 


C.  A.  "  SOCIALIZING 
COUNTRY " 


THE 


OF  THE  agencies  now  at  work  to  stem  the  cityward  drift 
and  keep  the  country  boy  on  the  farm,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  effective,  according 
to  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Country  Life  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt.  In  its  report  the  Commissioil*% 
even  speaks  for  an  extension  of  the  Association's  present  |. 
activities  for  the  social  and  moral  betterment  of  rural  communi- 
ties, for  "  there  is  apparently  no  other  way  to  grip  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  the  boys  and  young  men  of  the  average  country 
neighborhood."  For  fifteen  years,  it  seems,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  been  constructing  an  organization  for  rural  work  in  this 
country  and  Canada,  which  now  extends  to  52  counties  in  22 
States  and  provinces,  and  reaches  some  25,000  men  and  boys  in 
750  different  rural  communities.  Thus  all  over  the  country, 
writes  Truman  S.  Vance  in  The  Independent  (New  York), 
"  county  secretaries  are  gathering  little  groups  of  country  and 
village  young  men  and  boys  together  for  everything  from  Bible- 
study  to  amateur  theatricals."     We  read  further: 

"  The  singing-schools  and  debating  clubs  of  former  days,  base- 
ball, banquets,  or  Bible-study  are  all  religious  work  to   these 


WUKN     CU.MKS    THE    TUG    OF    WAR. 

One  event  in  the  "community  play-day,"  under  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auspices  in  a  Vermont  village.   Among  the  zealou 
tuggers  on  the  rope  are  a  prominent  Vermont  politician  and  a  State  Agricultural  Commissioner. 

young  apostles  of  the  religion  of  uplift.  It  is  all  done  through 
a  system  of  local  leadership.  Country  doctors,  bankers,  and 
farmers  give  practical  talks,  socials  and  revivals  are  held,  ex- 
hibits at  country  fairs  and  athletic  meets,  all  are  under  the 
direction  of  local  young  men,  who  form  a  sort  of  holding  com- 
pany for  interdenominational  and  general  community  interests. 


THE    NATIONAL   SCOPE    OF   THE    Y.    M.    C.    A.    COtJN'TT    WOEK. 

In  the  States  in  black,  the  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organizations  carry 
on  th^  county  work  through  trained  experts.  In  the  gray  i-ec- 
tions  such  a  plan  has  been  adopted  and  many  of  tlie  nece.seary 
men  will  be  secured  before  tlie  end  of  the  year. 

hung  on  hinges,  and  swung  up  to  the  ceiling  of  one  room,  and 
seventy  people  were  seated  and  as  many  more  stood  inside  the 
building  or  outside  to  see  the  outcome  of  the  first  bit  of  com- 
munity effort  in  recent  years. 

"There  is  need  of  but  small  equipment  in  this  rural  work.  I 
know  of  a  little  building  10  by  14  feet  in  which  a  group  of  four- 
teen held  their  debates,  had  their  reading  and  social  room,  and 
met  for  weekly  Bible-class.  While  only  two  per  cent,  of  the 
counties  in  the  United  States  have  this  work,  the  number  is 
doubling  every  three  years  and  increasing  greatly  in  effective- 
ness. The  principle  of  getting  the  people  of  each  community 
under  their  own  problems,  yet  having  one  or  more  paid  men  in 
each  county  to  discover  and  train  the  local  leaders,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  right  one.  Their  work  of  getting  the  names  of  thou- 
sands that  leave  the  country  and  having  them  looked  up  and 

won  by  the  churches  and  associa- 
tions in  the  cities  brings  help  and 
friends  to  them  just  at  the  time 
they  most  need  them." 

The  crying  need  of  the  country, 
according  to  many  writers  on  the 
"rural  uplift,"  is  better  social  life. 
This  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tries  to  furnish 
— "to  socialize  the  country."  To 
quote  from  a  statement  furnished 
by  the  editor  of  Rvrai  Manhood 
{ New  York)  : 

"  It    takes    isolated    communities 
and  brings  them  together  under  the 
county  work  plan  ;  it  brings  isolated 
individuals   together   in   groups;,  it 
brings  communities  together  in  play, 
in      intercommunity      debates,      in 
intercommunity     agricultural    con- 
tests, and  in  intercommunity  church 
movements.    It  eliminates  the  tend- 
ency to  social  stratification,  or  the 
formation  of   cliques,   which  result 
naturally  from  a  lack  of  social  direction.    A  rnany-sided  program 
of  social    activities   is  carried   out,  involving  neighborhoods, 
various  homes  and  families,  boys  and  girls." 

There  is  also  a  special  effort  made  to  show  the  discontented 
younger  generation  the  possibilities  of  soil  production.     For 
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this  purpose  there  are  contests  fn  corn-growing,  poultry-raising, 
and  fruit-growing,  classes  and  demonstrations  in  potato-raising, 
dairying,  reforestation,  and  stock-judging.  To  help  in  this 
work  experts  are  secured  from  experiment  stations  and  agri- 
cultural colleges: 

"  One-day  courses  are  set  up  in  various  communities.  The 
county  secretary  accompanies  the  experts  from  community  to 
community.  In  some  of  the  regularly  organized 
counties  as  many  as  fourteen  and  sixteen  rural 
centers  are  organized.  This  forms  a  ready  ap- 
proach to  a  discussion  and  a  solution  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  before  the  younger  generation, 
through  the  extension  department  of  agricultural 
colleges  and  similar  institutions." 

Rural  recreation,  "  another  great  factor  in 
achieving  a  healthy  consummation  of  content  and 
normal  living,"  is  furnished  through  "community 
play-days"  and  "carnivals."  Every  one  takes 
part,  we  are  told — "  in  one  instance  as  high  as  90 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  community  turned  out  to 
spend  the  day  together,  the  girls  in  their  partic- 
ular games,  the  boys  in  baseball  and  outdoor 
basketball,  the  smaller  children  in  sand-boxes  and 
other  games. " 

Among  the  religious  activities  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  *s  county  work  are  enumerated  the  starting  of 
Bible-study  classes,  cooperation  with  the  Sunday- 
school,   and  meetings  in   isolated  neighborhoods. 
This  is  a  very  real  phase  of  rural  church  federa- 
tion, declares  Rural  Manhood,  "  the  bringing  together  of  com- 
munity forces — boys  and  young  men — regardless  of  denomina- 
tional lines,  and  the  working  together  for  a  community  program 
involving  the  entire  realm  of  economics,  education,  social  life, 
civics,  recreation,  the  home,  and  the  spiritual  forces." 


as  typical  of  one  of  the  factors  in  the  great  problem.  Morocco 
is  typical  of  the  degradation  of  Islam,  Persia  of  its  disintegra- 
tion, Arabia  of  its  stagnation,  Egypt  of  its  attempted  reforma- 
tion, China  shows  the  neglect  of  Islam,  Java  the  conversion  of 
Islam,  India  the  opportunity  to  reach  Islam,  Equatorial  Africa 
its  peril." 

Of  the  general  condition    of    Mohammedanism  all   over  the 
globe,  as  far  as  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  Christian  teachers 


CHRISTIANITY   FACING   ISLAM 

PERHAPS  the  greatest  of  all  missionary  problems  is  to 
be  found  in  Christianizing  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 
This  problem  was  manfully  faced  at  the  second  Confer- 
ence on  Missions  to  Moslems  held  in  Lucknow  from  January  23 
to  28.  At  the  first  meeting  of  this  association  at  Cairo  in  1906, 
we  learn  from  The  Church  Missionary  Gleaner  (London),  there 
were  some  62  workers  present.  This  year  over  300  workers  at- 
tended the  gatherings,  representing  54  organizations  and  socie- 
ties, and  "the  educational  and  inspirational  \alue  of  the  Con- 


VOING     CORN     JLDUEcJ. 
The  junior  corii-jiKigiiig  class  in  a  test  held  as  part  of  a  day's  schooling  in  farm  |)iohleiii>  at  Maiison.  Iowa 


Mfu  and  boys  silling  logeiher  at  a  noon-day  feast  provided  by  their  wives  and  mottiers. 
This  is  one  of  the  social  features  of  a  one-day  Y.  M.  C.  A.  course  in  agriculture 

and  secular  educators.  Canon  Weitbrecht  gives  a  luminous  and 
comprehensive  sketch  in  The  Church  Missionary  Review 
f London),  in  which  we  read: 

■  In  Moslem  countries  the  situation  is  changing.  There  are 
still  a  few  states,  such  as  Afghanistan,  where  the  preaching  or 
profession  of  Christianity  simply  means  death.  But  in  Persia, 
Turkey,  and  other  quarters  more  or  less  of  toleration  has  come, 
and,  despite  reactions,  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  order  and  security  introduced  by  European  governments 
has,  on  the  whole,  worked  out  in  favor  of  the  propagation  of 
Islam.  The  way  for  the  Moslem  trader,  the  chief  propagan- 
dist of  Islam,  has  been  opened  into  many  a  pagan  territory 
which  was  closed  to  him  before  ;  and  the  hostility  of  pagan  tribes 
to  the  Moslem  immigrant,  which  before  found  vent  in  forcible 
resistance,  has  been  curbed  by  the  establishment  of  settled 
government.  In  Egjpt  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Coptic 
community  is  still  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  public  schools,  in 
having  to  pay  for  the  religious  instruction  given  to  Moslems, 
while  the  instruction  of  Christian  children  is  paid  for  by  their 
parents  and  given  outside  school-hours.     The  pagan  recruits  of 

the  Sudanese  army  are  circumcised 
and  made  Mohammedans,  and  the 
(lordon  College  is  a  center  of  Mos- 
lem influence  over  a  region  in  which 
Christian  Missions  are  as  yet  for- 
l)idden.  One  member  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  the  missionar>- 
was  better  off  under  Moslem  rule 
than  under  Christian,  but  this  must 
have  been  on  the  principle  that  if 
you  expect  nothing  you  will  not  be 
disappointed." 

The  steady  progress  of  Moham- 
medanism in  India,  Africa,  and 
.Malaysia  was  discust  at  the  Confer- 
ence, and  on  this' expansion  in  so 
many  regions  Mr.  Weitbrecht  says : 


ference  to  those  who  attended,"  we  read,  "was  very  great." 
Dr.  Zwemer,  the  chairman,  thus  described  the  condition  of  the 
Moslem  world : 

"  As  our  eyes  sweep  the  horizon  of  all  these  lands  dominated 
or  imperiled  by  this  great  rival  faith,  each  seems  to  stand  out 


-  In  partly  Christianized  colonies, 
such  as  Demerara  and  Fiji,  to  which 
Mohammedan  coolies  emigrate,  propaganda  is  carried  on.  and 
we  were  told  that  the  Koran  was  being  published  in  Fijian. 
Certainly  the  multiplication  of  vernacular  translations  of  the 
Koran  during  the  last  few  years  is  a  notable  sign  of  the 
endeavor  of  Islam  to  adapt  itself  to  modern  conditions.  Among 
other  influences  which  have  told  in  favor  of  Islam  has  been  the 
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spread  of  Janguages  like  Malay  and   Swahili,  written   in    the 
Arabic  character  and  permeated  by  Mohammedan  thought. " 

The  question  of  missionaries  and  their  proper  intellectual 
equipment  is  thus  referred  to  by  this  writer : 

"  In  considering  the  training  of  missionaries  two  complement- 
ary truths  were  recognized.  First,  we  need  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  missionaries  trained  in  the  language  and  literature 
of  Islam  than  we  now  have,  and  such  training  may  be  given 
either  in  a  center  of  the  mission-field,  such  as  Cairo,  or  at  home 
before  the  missionary  comes  out.  But  it  remains  a  fact  that 
the  mass  of  Mohammedans  with  whom  the  average  missionary 
lias  to  do  know  little  of  literature,  and  have  to  be  approached 
in  the  simplest  possible  manner.  Conversions  from  Islam  to 
Christianity  have  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  been  through 
the  message  of  missionaries  who  knew  no  Arabic  and  little 
Moslem  theology.  Still  the  average  missionary  ought  to  be 
taught  more  of  the  religion  with  which  he  has  to  deal  before 
Jie  sets  out  on  his  calling  than  he  is  at  present. 

"  The  need  for  missionaries  of  scholarly  training  was  espe- 
cially emphasized  by  the  session  on  literature.  Intellectual 
awakening  in  the  Moslem  world  has  stimulated  the  production  of 
literature  for  the  believer,  and  presses  in  Egypt,  India,  and  the 
Near  East  are  pouring  out  journals,  pamphlets,  and  books,  not 
only  in  the  vernaculars,  but  also  in  European  languages,  es- 
pecially English,  to  bring  the  Moslem  up  to  date  in  modem 
life,  whether  religious  or  secular." 

We  also  read  in  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  that — 

"  After  protracted  discussion  the  Conference  agreed  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly  furnished 
college  for  the  special  training  of  missionaries  and  workers 
among  Moslems  at  Cairo,  but  that  it  should  be  on  a  cooperative 
or  interdenominational  basis.  It  was  also  recommended  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  setting  apart  men  qualified  and 
trained  for  the  special  work  of  producing  literature  for  use  in 
the  proposed  forward  movements  to  meet  the  advance  of  Islam." 


NOVELS  THAT    PREACH 

IT  IS  only  after  a  little  reflection  that  one  realizes  that 
almost  every  cause  of  righteousness,  preached  in  this  day, 
has  its  exposition  in  some  form  of  fiction.  The  tract  or 
sermon  on  philosophic,  social,  or  theological  subjects  has  its 
appeal,  but  not  to  the  hurrying  multitude  outside  the  church 
doors.  To  them,  however,  the  novel  finds  its  way.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  this  form  of  pi-esentation,  as  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Lynch  points  out  in  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New 
York).  "  A  truth,  an  idea,  a  gospel,  a  protest,  gets  added  power 
through  incarnation.  Personality  is  joined  to  the  message  and 
it  becomes  very  real."  The  writer  can  "  convince  the  reader  of 
his  gospel  by  showing  it  in  action,  bringing  forth  beneficent 
results,  or  can  persuade  us  of  the  horrible  evil  of  a  great  in- 
justice by  showing  us  the  degradation  it  is  actually  working 
in  the  world."  Some  specific  instances  attest  the  truth  of  these 
principles : 

"  Should  any  one  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  religion  Robert 
Elsmere  brings  out  of  the  deep  waters  through  which  he  has 
been  is  not  of  sufficient  vitality  to  accomplish  the  sustaining  of 
a  soul  from  ultimate  despair,  Mrs.  Ward  puts  Robert,  in  the 
last  third  of  the  book,  in  a  London  mission,  preaching  his  gos- 
pel of  the  following  of  Jesus  in  the  sacrificial  life  as  the  great 
salvation  of  the  soul,  and  shows  how  this  gospel  does  grow  pure 
souls  and  redeem  wasted  hearts.  George  Moore  feels  that  his 
sermon  against  gambling  may  be  set  scornfully  aside,  but  he 
shows  us  in  '  Esther  Waters  '  what  moral  and  physical  havoc 
betting  on  the  races  actually  produces,  and  one  is  compelled  to 
believe.  Practically  every  gospel  is  now  being  preached 
through  the  novel,  every  reform  being  urged,  every  evil  being 
condemned.  Liberal  theology,  international  peace,  the  new 
social  order,  various  phases  of  the  gospel  message,  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  the  interpretation  of  Christ's  life,  the  new  poli- 
tics, these  and  many  other  things  are  now  being  preached 
through  the  novel.  War,  intemperance,  slavery,  race  hatreds, 
commercial  and  civic  dishonesty,  degradations  and  economic 
injustices,  the  social  evil,  autocracy,  the  prison  system,  the 
drug  habit,  these  and  many  other  evils  are  being  laid  bare  and 


attacked  through  the  novel.  Likewise  the  solution  of  many  of 
the  religious,  social,  and  ethical  problems  that  seriously  engage 
our  minds  and  souls  is  the  common  subject  of  the  novel  of  our 
day.  All  that  the  preacher  preaches  from  the  pulpit  or  the 
tractarian  urges  in  his  pamphlet  the  novelist  is  preaching  in 
his  story.  All  that  the  reformer  condemns  from  the  platform 
and  press,  or  would  substitute  for  evil,  is  the  burden  of  every 
other  novel  in  our  day.  The  novelist  has  become  preacher,  re- 
former, and  prophet,  and  the  novel  is  a  tract  in  story." 

An  interesting  grouping  of  these  religious  and  social  novels 
is  made  by  the  writer  who  divides  them  into  five  categories. 
The  first  are  those  novels  where  their  authors  have  "  become 
possest  with  one  great  truth  of  Christianity  "  and  wish  "  to 
urge  it  so  passionately  that  it  will  burn  itself  into  the  mind 
forever. "    Thus : 

**  Such  a  book  is  George  Eliot's  '  Silas  Marner, '  which  is  the 
gospel  of  the  redemptive  power  of  the  sacrificial  life.  It  is  love 
for  others  that  saves  us.  Other  novels  written  to  impress  this 
truth  are  Margaret  Deland!s  '  The  Awakening  of  Helena 
Ritchie  '  and  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  '  The  Dawn  of  a  To- 
morrow. '  Such  a  book  is  George  MacDonald's  *  Robert  Fal- 
coner,' which  is  the  gospel  of  the  redemptive  power  of  a  great 
love  received.  Other  novels  written  to  preach  this  gospel  are 
Victor  Hugo's  '  Les  Miserables  '  and  Edna  Lyall's  '  Donovan.' 
The  second  group  of  these  religious  novels  is  those  which  por- 
tray the  passage  from  doubt  to  faith.  The  classic  instance  of 
these  is  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  '  Robert  Elsmere. '  But  this  has 
been  a  favorite  theme  of  novelists  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  we  have  many  others,  such  as  Mrs.  Ward's  '  David  Grieve,' 
J.  G.  Holland's  '  Arthur  Bonnicastle,'  James  Lane  Allen's  '  The 
Reign  of  Law,'  Olive  Schreiner's  '  Story  of  an  African  Farm,' 
Gustav  Frenssen's  'Holyland,'  Rene  Bazin's  'The  Barrier, 
George  MacDonald's  'David  Elginbrod.'  And  'Robert  Fal- 
coner '  and  '  Donovan  '  alsc)  largely  deal  with  this  process.  The 
third  group  deals  with  sin,  its  effect  and  its  expiation. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  '  The  Scarlet  Letter  *  immediately 
comes  to  mind  when  we  think  of  this  subject.  But  many  other 
novels  have  powerfully  dealt  with  this  problem,  such  stories  as 
Maxwell  Grey's  '  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,'  George  Eliot's 
'Adam  Bede, '  George  Moore's  'Esther  Waters,'  Thomas 
Hardy's  '  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,'  and  Tolstoy's  'Resur- 
rection. '  " 

The  fourth  group  is  "  composed  of  those  which  deal  with  great 
social  problems  and  are  written  to  effect  some  social  reform  or 
expose  some  great  evil  "  : 

"  The  best  known  of  these  is  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  but  that 
has  been  followed  by  a  host  of  others  which  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  on  society.  One  need  mention  only  a  few :  Charles 
Kingsley' s  '  Alton  Locke'  and  'Yeast,'  Charles  Dickens' 
'  Bleak  House,'  Tolstoy's  '  War  and  Peace,'  Baroness  Bertha 
von  Suttner's  'Lay  Down  Your  Arms,'  Gustav  Frenssen's 
'  Peter  Moore's  Journey  to  Southwest  Africa,'  Marie  Corelli's 
'Absinthe,' Edward  A.  Steiner's '  The  Mediator,'  Upton  Sin- 
clair's 'The  Jungle,'  and  Fogazzaro's  trilogy,  "The  Patriot,' 
'  The  Sinner,'  and  '  The  Saint.'  Many  dramas  might  also  be 
added  to  this  list.  The  fifth  group  is  composed  of  those  at- 
tempts to  reproduce  Christ  under  modern  surroundings,  in  some 
instances  simply  picturing  characters  who  live  to-day  absolutely 
in  his  spirit,  in  others  bringing  the  Christ  of  Galilee  into  our 
modern  times.  It  is  only  recently  this  has  been  attempted, 
and  it  has  been  attended  with  varying  success.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  these  is  Fogazzaro's  'The  Saint.'  Others  which  have 
been  very  widely  read  are  Charles  M.  Sheldon's  "  In  His  Steps,' 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward's  'The  Singular  Life,'  Jerome 
K.  Jerome's  '  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,'  Frederic 
Van  Eden's  'The  Quest,'  and  Charles  Rann  Kennedy's  'The 
Servant  in  the  House. '  The  value  of  such  attempts  to  repro- 
duce Christ's  life  in  our  twentieth-century  civilization  is  very 
largely  determined  by  the  reverent  spirit  of  the  author  and  his 
dramatic  sensitiveness,  so  to  speak.  Every  scene  must  be 
handled  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  yet  must  be  related  to 
the  real  life  of  our  time.  Where  the  novel  has  been  written 
by  one  with  this  reverent  spirit  and  exquisite  sensibility  no 
offense  has  often  been  given,  and,  as  in  the  drama  at  Ober- 
Ammergau,  great  religious  impressions  may  be  conveyed.  But 
to  drag  Christ  into  a  novel  or  a  drama,  no  matter  under  what 
disguise,  for  the  simple  sake  of  creating  dramatic  interest,  is 
an  insult  and  an  affront  to  the  millions  who  know  him  as  their 
Lord. " 
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lCK)shavos 

£:oifij[  blade 


Don't  Throw  Away 
Your  Safety  Razor  Blades 

it  is  better — and  cheaper  to  keep  them  sharp.  American  ingenuity  has 
met  American  need  with  the  most  perfect  little  device  for  keeping  dou- 
ble edge  safety  razor  blades  in  perfect  shaving  condition.  It  is  the 
one  thing  needed  to  make  the  safety  razor  perfect.      The 


wmpiex 

l^o  edges  #  a/  once    % 


Safety  Razor 


£asy  fo      ~ 
mserf^  6/ac/e 


will  keep  a  double  edge  safety  razor  blade  in  perfect  shavintj  condition  indefinitely. 
The  writer  of  this  advertisement  has  been  using  one  blade  continuously  since  February 
1910  and  is  still  getting  perfect  shaves  from  it  every  morning.  The  Twinplex  will 
put  old  blades  in  condition,  but  it  is  better  to  start  with  a  new  blade  and  keep  it  sharp. 
You  can  do  this  in  30  seconds  a  day,  for  the  IVinplex  is 

Simple — Easy   to   insert    blade  Is  small,  complete  in  itself 


Strops 
both  ed§eS 
at  once 


Slip  catch,  lay  blade  on  holder,  close  and  turn — 
that's  all.  No  danijer  of  cutting-  your  hands. 
No  chance  of  cutting  the  strop.  Nothing  could 
be  simpler. 

Strops  two  edges  at  once 

and  at  every  revolution  reverses  and  strops  the 
other  side,  without  your  removing  blade.  Vou 
can  insert  blade,  strop  all  edges  and  remove  it 
in  30  seconds.  No  skill  required — you  can't  go 
wrong. 


Takes  up  no  more  room  than  your  razor.  Re- 
quires no  long  strop  or  hook.  Can  be  used  at 
home,  on  train  or  in  hotel  with  equal  ease. 

Stops  blade  expense 

Pays  for  itself  in  less  than  a  year  by  saving 
blade  money.  Much  cheaper  and  easier  than 
sending  blades  away  to  be  sharpened,  and  safer 
— no  chance  of  infection  from  exchanged 
blades. 


Reverses 
every 
revolution. 


0^  ^v      T^  The  leather  on  the  Twinplex  rollers  is  the 

Kll      |J5^V     very  finest  quality  made.   You  will  only  find 

^^^^      •*'^**J'       this  quality  in  long  strops  selling  for  $3.50 

T«  1  and  up.  The  Twinplex  is  sold  complete  by  all 
1»10  I  dealers  for  $3.50  ($4  in  Canada'.  If  not  entirely 
*  *•***  satisfactory,  it  may  be  returned  and  money  refunded 
any  time  within  30  days.  It  is  guaranteed  to  last  and  give  perfect  serv- 
ice for  ten  years.  If  your  dealer  has  no  Twinplex  in  stock,  send  us 
his  name  and  $3.50  and  we  will  send  you  one,  carriage  prepaid.  If  not 
satisfactory, return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  the  full  amount. 

The   Slickest    Little   Thing   You   Ever   Saw 

— an  attractive  little  book,  fully  illustrates  and  describes  the  Twinplex.  It  also  tells 
what  a  barber  does  to  nis  razor  to  always  get  a  smooth  shave.  Write  at  once 
for  free  copy. 

T»r;n»lA<»-     Q«1a<.    r'rx         316  K.inlochBldg..St.  Louis.  Mo. 
I  WinpleX    Dales   K^O.,    204  Broiulway.  New  York  City 


0    , 

^      ^  and       \    \ 
^'  strops  the''^ 
",  ^.    '      1  other  side 
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Judge  "Ben"  Lindsey 

Father  of 
Denver's  Juvenile 
Court 

MAKES  THIS  COMMENT 

9 

"Tjf  HAVE  used  your  AutoStrop 

-^  Safety  Razor,  and  I  cannot 
say  enough  for  it.  It  has  many 
advantages  over  other  safety  razors 
I  have  seen.  It  is  quick  and  easy 
to  strop,  andthe  expert  stropping 
that  it  does,  puts  on  an  edge  that  gives 
me  a  delightful  shave.  I  hope  it  meets 
with  the  success  it  deserves." 

SELLING  SHAVING  SATISFACTION 

Every  dealer  has  a  contract  with  us  authorizing 
him  to  refund  your  monej'  if  the  razor  doesn't  give 
entire  satisfaction. 

$S  for  an  AutoStrop  Razor  will  represent  your 
total  shaving  expense  for  years,  as  a  single  blade 
often  lasts  six  months  to  a  year.  Consists  of  silver- 
plated  self-stropping  razor,  12  fine  steel  blades,  and 
strop,  in  handsome  case.     Price,  complete,  $5. 

If  you  put  off  getting  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 

you'll  forget  to  get  it.      Get  one  today,  while  you're 

thinking  of  it. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Company,  346  Fifth  Avenae,  New  York ; 
233  Coristine  Building,  Montreal;    61  New  Oxford  Street,  London 


Judge  '"Ben"  B.  Lindsey 
of  Colorado 


STROPS  ITSELF 


(Just  Arri\AQcl 


i^or^  Gift  Packag© 


It  contains,  in  nine  removable  trays,  in  a  single  layer, 
the  newest  eissortment  of  Whitmzin's  Super  Extra  Choco- 
lates or  Confections.     Every  one  in  plfiin  view 
when  the  package  is  opened.     The  box 
is  decorated  in  Old  Rose 
and  Gold.   We  call  it  the 


t 


Makers 

of  Wtiitman's  Instantaneous 

Chocolate.  A  sample  tin  mailed  for  10  > 


Pink  of 

Perfection 

Package 

To  be  had  of  our  special 
sales  agents,  everywhere, 
at  one  dollar.  Or  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  the  retail  price,  if  no 
agent  is  near  at  hemd. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


Albee.  Helen  R.  The  Gleam.  12mo,  pp.  312. 
New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.35  net. 

Auerbarh.  Berthold.     The  Villa  on  the  Rhine. 

Translated  by  Jame.s  Davi.s.     Frontispiece.  12iuo. 

pp.  990.     New  York;    Henry  Holt  «!fc  Co.  SI. 50 
net. 

Benson,  E.  F.  .\ccount  Rendered.  12mo,  pp. 
367.     New  Y'ork:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Bergson,  Henri.  Creative  Evolution.  Trans- 
lated by  Arthur  Mitchell.  8vo,  pp.  407.  New- 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Berkeley,  Comyns,  and  Bonner,  Victor.  A 
Text-Book  of  Gynecological  Surgery.  8vo,  pp. 
720.     New  Y'ork:   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.    $6  net. 

Two  eminent  surgeons'  have  here  united 
their  skill  and  experience  as  Physician  and 
Assistant  Obstetric  Physician  in  the  impor- 
tant Middlesex  and  Chelsea  Hospitals,  Eng- 
land, in  producing  the  most  recent  manual 
on  this  subject  which  is  within  the  reach 
of  English-speaking  practitioners.  Surgical 
gynecology  is  dealt  with  in  all  its  details — 
diagnosis,  technic  of  operations,  and  after- 
treatment.  The  most  important  of  such  op- 
erations are  detailed  in  their  several  stages 
and  the  processes  made  clearer  by  the  aid  of 
392  line-drawings  in  the  text  and  16  colored 
plates.  The  illustrations  in  the  text  are  from 
sketches  made  by  one  of  the  authors,  Dr. 
Victor  Bonner. 


French    Men    and 
251.     Chicago:    A. 


Betham-Edwards,     Miss. 
Women  and  Books.     8vo,  pp. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.     $2.50. 

Miss  Betham-Edwards  has  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  French  literature  and  writes  with 
verve  and  enthusiasm,  altho  not  always  with 
convincing  judgment.  Here,  within  the  space 
of  251  pages,  she  has  produced  twelve  some- 
what scrappy  essays  which  she  calls  "nine- 
teenth-century essays."  The  last  eleven  of 
them  seem  like  the  tail  of  a  kite  intended  to 
keep  steadily  afloat  the  first  forty-one  pages 
w  hich  contain  her  translations  of  French  Do- 
mestic Poetry,  which  are  not  of  the  first 
quality.  In  her  treatment  of  Balzac  and 
Madapi  Hanska  she  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  access  to  the  latest  published  materials, 
and  the  rest  of  the  essays  read  more  like  notes, 
or  brief  newspaper  articles,  than  clear  and 
deliberate  efforts  of  criticism.  Such  a  col- 
lection of  odds  and  ends  seems  to  us  un- 
worthy of  her  position  as  officier  de  Vinstruc- 
tion  publique  de  France,  nor  of  the  reputation 
she  has  acquired  through  some  earlier  works. 
The  best  features  of  the  book  are  its  beauti- 
ful manufacture  and  the  eight  fine  portraits. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  chap- 
ters is  that  on  Reinach's  history  of  the  Drey- 
fus affair,  in  which,  however,  there  is  nothing 
new. 

Carmen  Sylva  (Elizabeth  of  Rumania).  From 
Memorv  s  Shrine.  8vo,  pp.  270.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

The  German  princess  who  became  a  Queen 
of  Rvunania  never  lost  her  German  cast  of 
mind,  sentimental  and  sometimes  melancholy. 
The  folk-lore,  scenery,  and  story  of  her 
adopted  country  she  saw  through  the  eyes 
of  Heine  and  Uhland.  Sometimes  we  sus- 
pect that  expatriation,  with  all  its  advan- 
tages to  her,  affected  her  as  a  new  soil  and  a 
new  climate  affect  a  transplanted  flower. 
But  her  life  was  and  is  beautiful  as  her  wri- 
tings are.  The  present  volume  is  written  on 
a  somewhat  novel  plan.  She  speaks  of  the 
storehouse  of  her  memory  as  "this  cemeterj' 
{Continued  on  page  792.) 

For  Iinpnirert  Nerve  Force 
Take  Horsford's  Acid  PhONpbnte 

It  quiets  and  strengthens  the  nerves,  relieves  ei» 
haustion,  headache  and  impaired  digestion. 
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An  Old  Joke  with  A  New  Moral 

(NOTE:    This  joke    in    ^various  forms   has   been    sent   to    the    makers  of  Fompeian   Massage   Cream   by    several  hunJrea  people.      Hence   the 
fo thriving   must  be  pretty  true  to    life  : ) 


He:     Please  hand  me  my  Pompeian,  dearest. 

She :     Your  Pompeian !     Why,  this  is  a  family  jar. 

He :     If  you  don't  buy  your  own  Pompeian  pretty  quick  there  WILL  be  a  FAMIL  Y  JAR  in  this  house ! 

Moral.  It  is  a  wise  family  where  both  husband  and  wife  not  only  appreciate  the  merits  and  benefits  of  Pompeian  Massage 
Cream,  but  also  realize  that  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  differs  entirely  from  "cold"  or  "disappearing  creams"  in  purpose, 
use  and  results.     Since  nearly  every  family  uses  some  face  cream,  you  should  know  the  difference  between  Pompeian  and 

cold"  creams  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 


Will    Your    Face    Cream 
Bring    These    Results  ? 


3.  Will  your  face  cream  remove  the  dried 
skin  tissues,  which  cause  so  many  of  the  dull, 
sallow,  lifeless  comjilexions  ?      Fompeian  luill. 


1.  Will  it  get  into  the  pores  and  after  a 
few  moments  of  massaging,  roll  out,  laden 
with  dust  and  other  infecting  matter,  which 
cause  so  many  complexion  ills  ?  Pompeian 
ivill. 

4.  Will  your  face  cream  work  without 
clogging  the  pores  or  leaving  any  greasy,  sticky 
or  shiny  after-effect  ?     Pompeian  luill. 


2.  Will  it  bring  a  natural,  healthy  glow  to 
the  face  }  Pompeian  ivill — it  is  so  scientific- 
ally made  that  a  slight  invigorating  friction  in- 
duces the  rosy  circulation  through  your  cheeks. 

5.  Briefly,  will  it  transform  an  unattractive 
skin  into  one  that  indicates  the  "clean-cut" 
man  or  the  *' deliciously  clean"  woman? 
Pompeian  surely  nvill. 


"Don't  envy  a  good  complexion — use  Pompeian   and  have  one.'* 

"Cold,"    "grease,"    or     "disappearing    creams"    are    good  for    cold   cream    uses.       But    when    you     want    an    invigorating, 
completely  cleansing   massage    cream — get  Pompeian.     It    has   no   substitutes    "just    as    good." 


POMPEIAN 


MASSAGE 
CREAM 


All  dealers 
50c.    7Sc    ud   $1 


Trial  Jar  and  Art  Picture,  both  sent  for  10c. 
(stamps   or   coin),    for  postage   and    packing. 

For  years  you  h^ve  heard  of  Pompeian's  merits  and 
benefits.  To  get  you  to  act  now,  we  will  send  a 
"Pompeian  Beauty"  Art  Picture, 
in  exquisite  colors,  with  each  trial 
jar.  This  is  a  rare  offer.  The 
"Pompeian  Beauty"  is  very 
expensive  and  immensely  popular. 
Clip  coupon  now. 


Cut  along  this  line,  fill  in  and  maH  today. 


LIBRMnTsLIP^ 


'♦>'P.C*'' 


The  Pompeian  Mfg.  Co. 

15  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  .-—Enclosed  find  loc.  (stamps  or  coin),  for  postage  and  packing, 
for  which  please  send  me  a  trial  jar  of  Pompeian  and.a  "  Pompeian  Beautj-^ 

Art  Picture. 


Name.... 
Address . 


City 


.State. 
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i^erso 
"  1  renton 

7  and  15  Jewels 


TO  GET  A  WATCH  that  will 
keep  time  as  well  as  the  IngersoU- 
Trenton,  you  must  buy  an  Inger- 
soU-Trenton — or  pay  more. 

There  is  no  other  watch  at  the 
price  of  the  Inj^ersoll-Trenton — 
$5.00  to  $19.00— which  will  keep  as 
ffQod  time.  There  is  no  watch  at 
any  price  that  will  keep  more  than 
a  very  small  fraction  better  time. 

To  get  that  infinitely  small  frac- 
tion of  accuracy  makes  your  watch 
cost  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
Ingersoll-Trenton — and  that  small 
fraction  is  not  really  of  value  in  the 
day's  work.  In  other  words,  an 
Ingersoll-Trenton  at,  say,  $9.00  is 
a  good  enough  watch  for  any- 
body. Sold  only  by  responsible 
jewelers. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

17  Ashland  Building,  New  York 

$599  to  ^IC)00 


II  I  I 


I  I  I  I  ■  11  I 


III! 


I   I    I 


(Continued  from  page  790.) 

of  mine,"  where  she  "holds  commune  with 
her  beloved  dead."     She  says: 

"As  in  thought,  I  stand  before  each  grave 
in  turn,  gazing  with  the  spirit's  eyes  upon  the 
dear  form  so  clearly  recognizable  under  the 
flowers  I  have  strewn  above  it,  I  would  fain 
retrace  for  others  than  myself  every  line  of 
the  features  I  know  so  well,  that  all  you  to 
whom  I  speak  may  learn  to  know  and  love 
them  also." 

The  first  person  she  describes  her  impres- 
sion of  is  Clara  Schumann,  the  pianist,  who 
always  sent  for  the  child  princess  when  going 
to  practise. 

"  I  let  myself  be  propt  up  with  cushions  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  where  I  could  listen 
undisturbed.  It  was  as  if  I  was  being  slowly 
awakened  from  a  deathlike  trance  and  being 
brought  back  to  an  interest  in  life  again  by 
the    strain  of  that  exquisite  music." 

In  the  same  earnest,  almost  passionate  and 
personal,  strain  she  dwells  upon  her  associa- 
tion with  other  celebrities,  such  as  Bunsen 
and  Karl  Sohn,  the  portrait-painter,  and 
among  her  relations  her  grandmama  and 
brother  Otto,  fhe  author  adds  many  por- 
traits to  her  letter-press,  several  being  pic- 
tures of  her  beautiful  self.  The  book  is  in- 
tensely interesting  and  is  well  translated  from 
the  German  by  Edith  Hopkirk. 

Catholic  Kncyclopedia,  The.  Quarto.  Il- 
lustrated. Vols.  IX. -X.  New  York:  Robert 
Appleton  Co. 

This  admirable  Encyclopedia  steadily 
maintains  with  each  new  volume  the  dis- 
tinctive excellences  established  by  preceding 
ones.  The  interes't  and  importance  of  suc- 
ceeding volumes  lie  in  the  character  and 
treatment  of  the  titles  found  in  each,  and  in 
their  greater  or  lesser  appeal  to  the  pul:)lic. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  non- 
Catholic  public  is  concerned.  Whether  a 
reader  is  ac([uainted  with  the  subject-matter 
and  has  strongly  established  convictions  in 
regard  to  the  substantial  points  set  forth,  or 
has  only  the  general  interest  and  informa- 
tion of  those  comprized  under  the  appella- 
tion of  lector  benevolus,  it  remains  a  gratifi- 
cation, source  of  profit,  and  an  intellectual 
stimulus  to  any  cultivated  or  earnest  per- 
son to  learn  the  view-point  of  a  l)ody  as 
ancient  and  important  as  the  Catholic  Churcli. 

Naturally,  the  several  volumes  have  more 
or  less  interest  in  this  respect,  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  number  of  important  articles 
which  the  classification  assembles  witliin  their 
pages. 

In  this  regard,  the  last  two  volumes  con- 
tain a  goodly  number  of  topics  of  primary 
interest.  The  initial  article  in  Vol.  X.  is  on 
the  "Mass,"  the  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law, 
which,  according  to  Catholic  belief,  is  the 
continuation  of  sacrifice  on  Calvary.  The 
importance  of  the  article  is  evident  to  any 
one  who  comprehends  the  part  which  sacri- 
fice has  in  religious  beliefs  and  practise.  The 
subject  is  very  thoroughly  treated,  being  one 
of  the  longest  articles;  it  runs  through  sev- 
eral scores  of  pages.  "  Monasticism "  and 
"Monasteries,"  as  treated  by  several  writers, 
are  even  longer.  Dom  Gasquet,  Abbot  Presi- 
dent of  the  English  Benedictine  Congrega- 
tion, deals  interestingly  with  that  phase  of 
Henry  VIII. 's  reforming  zeal  which  was 
devoted  to  the  suppression  of  English  monas- 
teries, and  the  consequent  replenishing  of  his 
royal  pocket. 

"Matter,"  "Materialism,"  and  "Miracles" 
are  set  forth  by  Francis  Aveling,  Dr.  Con- 
stantin  Gutberlet,  of  the  Seminary  of  Fulda, 
in  Germany,  and  John  T.  Driscoll,  respect- 


ively. In  "Molina"  and  "Molinism"  are 
presented  the  views  on  Grace  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Thomists 
a  subtle  and  intense  controversy  has  been 
waged  on  this  important  question,  in  which 
freedom  of  the  human  will  and  predestina- 
tion are  at  issue. 

The  article  on  "Modernism,"  showing  the 
attempt  to  modify,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  Catholic  standpoint  and  adapt 
the  church  to  "the  humanitarian  tendencies 
of  contemporary  society,"  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, as  the  latest  discussion  in  this  di- 
rection. Pius  X.,  the  reigning  Pontiff,  in  his 
encyclical  "  Pascendi,"  of  September  8,  1907, 
says  "Modernism  embraces  every  heresy.'' 
The  Abbate  Cavallanti  ("Modernismo  e 
Modernisti")  describes  it  as  "a  morbid  state 
of  conscience  among  Catholics,  and  especially 
young  Catholics."  The  subject  suggests 
Sabatier,  Fogazzaro,  the  late  Father  Tyrrell^ 
S.  J.,  and  others." 

"Mohammedanism"  and  "Mohammed" 
are  treated  by  Father  Oussani,  a  professor  at 
the  New  York  Theological  Seminary  at  Dun- 
woodie,  while  "  Mormons  " — religionists  about 
whom  the  United  States  are  now  much  con- 
cerned— are  dealt  with  by  the  editor  of  The 
Intermountain  Catholic,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
who  is  a  doctor  of  theology  as  well  as  a  news- 
paper man.  "Catholic  Missions"  offer  as 
extensive  a  theme  as  may  be  conceived,  since 
in  them  has  centered  a  primary  object  of  the 
energy  of  the  Church  from  the  time  of  Christ 
to  the  present  day. 

The  biographical  articles  as  usual  afford 
matter  of  most  general  interest.  These  la- 
test two  volumes  include  among  many  of  im- 
portance: Cardinal  Newman,  St.  George 
Mivart,  Leo  X.,  Paul  Littre,  Mary  Stuart, 
Napoleon  III.,  Montalembert,  Pere  Mon- 
sabr6.  Points  of  special  interest  may  often 
be  elucidated  by  a  reading  of  these  biog- 
raphies. The  poise  and  veracity  of  the  wri- 
ters carry  conviction.  Littre,  we  learn,  was 
rejected  by  the  French  Academy  in  1853, 
through  vigorous  opposition  from  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  Monsigneur  Dupanloup,  who  de- 
nounced his  works  as  impious  and  immoral. 
When  Littre  was  admitted  eight  years  later, 
the  Bishop  resigned,  declaring  such  action 
"a  disgrace  to  the  illustrious  company." 
At  the  end  of  his  life,  Littre  became  a  Catho- 
lic, receiving  baptism  from  a  Jesuit  priest. 

The  sketch  of  Leo  X.,  the  Ma>cenas  of  the 
Papacy,  is  a  model  in  point  of  sobriety  and 
impartiality.  Herr  Klemens  Lbffler,  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Breslau,  says  this  re- 
puted arbiter  elegantiarum  was  not  worthy 
of  this  title.  Much  was  hoped  of  him,  "but 
he  was  in  reality  a  dilettante."  He  real- 
ized the  hopes  "only  of  the  artists,  literati, 
and  worldlings  who  looked  tipon  the  Papa! 
Court  as  a  center  of  amusement."  He  "paid 
no  attention  to  the  dangers  threatening  the 
Papacy,  and  gave  himself  up  unrestrainedly 
to  amusements."  Love  of  pleasm-e  was  a, 
distinguishing  trait  of  the  de  Medici  family. 
To  his  credit,  however,  should  be  put  "  lavish 
gifts  in  charity."  An  appalling  remark  to 
emanate  from  a  Pope,  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  Leo,  "  How  much  we  and  our  family  have 
profited  by  the  legend  of  Christ  is  sufficiently" 
evident  to  all  ages,"  is  in  this  sketch  traced  to 
its  source:  the  apostate  Carmelite  John  Bale, 
who  gave  it  currency  during  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  was  not  even  a  contemporary 
of  Leo.  A  full-page  colored  print  of  Raffael's 
portrait  of  this  Pontiff  accompanies  the 
article. 


(Continued  on  page  794.) 
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From  Maine  to  California,  from  Washington 
to  Florida,  the  country  is  covered  with 


Mellint's  Food  Babies 

There  are  Mellin's  Food  Babies  in  every  city,  town 
and  hamlet,  and  wherever  they  are,  they  are  the  sturdiest, 
healthiest  babies  iii  the  community.  In  your  own  neighbor- 
hood you  will  find  that  the  babies  whom  you  most  admire 
for  their  sturdy  health  and  rosy  cheeks  were  brought  up  on 
Mellin's  Food. 

These  thousands  of  sturdy,  rosy-cheeked  Mellin's  Food 
babies  and  children  are  the  best  possible  proof  that  Mellin's 
Food  is  an  adequate  and  absolutely  dependable  substitute  for 
mother's  milk. 

If  you  would  have  your  baby  sturdy  and  healthy  and  happy 
start  him  on  Mellin's  Food.  He  will  thrive  on  it.  Get  a  bottle 
at  your  Druggist's  today. 

We  have  a  valuable  book,  ''The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants,"  which  tells  just  the 
things  you  ought  to  know  about  feeding  and  caring  for  your  baby.  We  shall  be  very 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this  book,  together  with  a  Trial  Size  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food, 
if  you  will  write  us. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY, 


BOSTON,  MASS 
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HAKER  SALT  — the  dainty, 
fine-grained,  f  urified  salt  for 
table  use  —  is  the  most  con- 
venient salt  in  the  world. 
The  box  has  a  little  patent 
spout  for  pouring  into  the  shakers. 
You  can  fill  them  in  a  few  seconds, 
without  spilling  a  grain,  and  with- 
out any  bother  at  all. 

Then  the  salt  in  the  shakers  never  gets 
hard  or  lumpy.  It  flows  out  easily  in  a  tiny 
stream  whenever  you  want  it.  Doesn't 
stick  or  cake  in  the  shakers  at  all.  Yet  it 
Is  not  mixed  with  flour  or  starch. 

This  wonderfully  convenient  salt  is  also 
the  purest  table  salt  made.  We  take  out 
the  natural  salt  im- 
purities by  a  won- 
derful refining 
process  which  we 
alone  use.  Other 
tnanuf  ac  turers 
leave  muc  h  of 
these  hurtful  im- 
purities in,  for  you 
to  eat. 

Always  dry,  al- 
ways free-flowing. 
always  with  a 
clean,  delicate, 
salty  flavor— that's 
ShakerSalt.  Price, 
except  in  the  far 
West,  10c    a    box. 

Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co. 

St.  Clair.  Michigan 

Makers  of  the  Purest  Salt 
tn  the  World 

(50) 


LIBR&RY  SLIPS 


_    CAUFORHIA      _ 

|riowerDrops| 


EXACISm  OF  BOTTLE 

One  Drop 

diffuses  the 

odor  of  a 

thousand 

blossoms. 

It  lasts 

for  weeks. 


.Rieger's 

Flower  Drops 


How  long 
since  ifou^en^e 

YOUR  WIFE 

a  bottle  of  perfume 


Flower  Droi  s  ^^^  is  the  most  ex- 
quisite perfuni-^  ^^  ever  produced. 
Made  from  tl»e  ^^  flowers  ;  c  o  n- 
taina  no  alcohol;  a  single  diop  diffuses 
tlio  odor  of  a  tliousand  blossoms  and 
lasts  for  weeks. 

50  times  the  stren^h  of  ordinary 
n  rfume.  5  odoi  s — Lily  of  thfi  Valley, 
Vi  1(  t.  Rose,  Crabapple.  Orange  Blos- 
S>  I.  Each  bottle  in  a  unique  turned, 
and  polished  maple  box. 

$1.50  a  bottle — Drnggists  or  mall 

Send  check,  stamps  or  currency. 
Money  refunded  if  this  is  not  the  finest 
perfume  you  ever  used. 

A  minaturc  bottle  with  long  glass 
stopper  for  20  cts.  in  silver  or  stamps 
and  the  name  of  your  druggist. 

PAIL.  RIEGKR 
13"  First  Street,     169  I-  Kandolph  St 
Sun  Franciseo  Thicago 


Rie^er's^'iforniaPerfumes 

"Made  where  the  flowers  ^row" 
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Pere  Monsabre  is  a  name  almost  unknown 
to  the  present  generation,  and  yet  it  was 
this  Dominican  who  succeeded  "Pere  Hya- 
cinthe"  Loyson,  as  the  pulpit  orator  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Paris.  In  twenty  years  of  confer- 
ences he  expounded  the  whole  system  of 
Catholic  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  was  the 
author  of  forty-eight  volimies  of  published 
works.  When  an  old  man  of  seventy-six  the 
monastery  in  which  he  lived  was  confiscated, 
and  he  died  in  the  modest  little  home  in 
which  he  then  took  refuge,  ia  1903. 

George  Goyau's  article  on  Napoleon  III. 
declares  that  the  Emperor  was  "a  tender- 
hearted dreamer,"  and  that  kindness  "was 
one  of  his  most  evident  qualities."  Goyau 
characterizes  Victor  Hugo's  portrayal  of  him 
in  "Les  Chatiments"  as  "extremely  unfair." 
Victor  Uugo  was  too  rabid  in  his  Napoleonic 
attitude  to  engender  confidence.  The  ascrip- 
tion of  the  Franco- Prussian  War  to  the  Em- 
press and  the  Jesuits  is  refuted,  the  article 
declares,  by  Bismarck's  "Recollections," 
altho  he  himself  made  this  charge  in  the 
Reichstag  December  5,  1874. 

In  the  article  on  Mont-Saint-Michel,  that  pic- 
turesque mass  of  buildings  reared  on  a  prom- 
ontory near  St.  Malo,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  medieval  monk.  Abbot  Hillebert, 
in  1017,  the  cockle-shell,  horn,  and  staff  of 
the  pilgrim's  outfit  are  said  to  have  originated 
in  this  monastery.  The  staff  was  used  to 
probe  the  mile  of  shore  between  the  sea  and 
the  abbey,  in  order  to  detect  a  quicksand; 
the  horn  summoned  assistance  if  fog  or  tide 
caught  the  wayfarer;  and  the  cockle-shell 
was  placed  in  his  hat  as  token  that  he  had 
accomplished  the  term  of  his  quest  in  safety. 

The  encyclopedia  now  lacks  only  five 
voliunes  of  completion,  according  to  pros- 
pectus. The  quality,  authoritativeness,  and 
laudable  completeness  with  which  ten  vol- 
umes have  been  put  forth,  afford  the  best 
promise  of  similar  merits  in  the  remaining 
five.  They  have  set  their  own  high  standard. 
The  illustrations  also  merit  praise.  They 
have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  the  taste 
of  the  general  public. 

Comstock,  Harriet  T.  Joyce  of  the  North 
Woods.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  390.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page  .t  Co.     .?1.20. 

Cook.  George  Cram.  The  Chasm.  Pp.  379. 
New  York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.     1911. 

$1.25. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Mr. 
Cook's  title  refers  to  the  chasm  between 
Marion  Moulton,  the  young  Moline  heiress, 
and  her  Socialist  lover,  or  between  the  so- 
called  opprest  and  oppressor  in  all  countries. 
The  author  frankly  uses  every  opportunity 
for  discussion  of  the  Socialist  problem,  and 
in  that  is  strong  and  interesting.  His  char- 
acters and  dramatic  situations,  however, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  improbable  and  im- 
possible. 

The  heiress-heroine  comes  back  from  Eu- 
rope determined  to  marry  a  Russian  Count, 
but  is  opposed  by  her  father.  Marion  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  become  infatuated 
with  a  $.50-a-month  under-gardener,  who 
quotes  Haeckel,  Ruskin,  Nietzsche,  and 
Browning,  and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  make 
love  to  her.  The  Count's  arrival  puts  a  stop 
to  these  conditions  and  he,  too,  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  "  pithecanthropus,"  and  the 
"plant  cytode."  Part  2  deals  with*  the 
Russian  life  of  the  Count  and  Countess  De 
Hohenfels.  Marion  has  become  a  revolu- 
tionist and,  through  her  associates,  liable 
to  arrest.  Tragic  and  dramatic  events  follow 
one  another  in  quick  succession.     The  sepa- 


ration of  the  Count  and  Countess  comes  at 
last,  and  Marion  throws  herself  eagerly  into 
the  arms  of  her  lover,  who  has  followed  her 
to  the  land  of  doubt,  despair,  and  the  Duma. 
It  is  a  book  of  thrills  and  theories. 

De  La  Mare,  Walter.  The  Return.  12mo,  pp. 
354.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25  net. 

Ellis,  Havelock.  The  World  of  Dreams.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  pp.  288.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $2  net. 

Fiske,  Amos  Kidder.  The  Great  Epic  of  Israel. 
12mo,  pp.  376.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

The  vast  amount  of  Biblical  criticism 
which  has  accumulated  in  German  univer- 
sities, as  represented  by  such  men  as  Dr.  H. 
Winkler,  who  attributed  a  Babylonian  origin 
to  Hebrew  theology,  and  treated  the  chief 
characters  in  the  Old  Testament  as  mythical, 
has  provided  ample  sources  for  the  attractive 
pen  of  Mr.  Fiske,  whose  journalistic  brilliance 
has  already  been  made  manifest  in  many 
fields.  His  published  writings  have  been 
made  particularly  readable  from  his  gift  in 
comprehensive,  not  to  say  sweeping,  gen- 
eralizations. 

According  to  Mr.  Fiske,  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  sacred  book  is  built  on  a  foundation 
no  more  substantial  than  Cloud-Cuckoo  Land. 
A  mass  of  romance,  poetry,  wisdom,  and  phi- 
losophy has  been,  as  it  were,  cast  into  a  melt- 
ing-pot and  then  poured  into  a  mold  framed 
by  national  pride,  heroic  constancy,  and  nar- 
row superstition.  This  theory  has  been  held 
and  published  before,  but  German  critics  of 
opposite  views  have  been  successful  in  dis- 
puting it,  or  at  least  in  asserting  a  want  of 
historic  or  philological  proof,  as  characterizing 
many  phases  of  it.  We  scarcely  need  men- 
tion the  name  of  Dr.  Eduard  Koenig  of  Bonn, 
who  represents  in  this  matter  a  large  body 
of  German  scholars. 

Mr.'  Fiske's  method,  in  a  way,  is  indicated 
by  the  title  of  his  book — "The  Epic  of  Israel." 
An  epic  poem,  however,  is  a  single  work,  with 
a  single  hero,  who  passes  through  a  series  of 
adventures  and  comes  out  triumphant  as  do 
Achilles  in  the  "  Iliad  "  and  Ulysses  in  the 
"Odyssey."  Mr.  Fiske  acknowledges  the 
spiritual  and  literary  value  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment writers,  but  it  does  not  in  any  way  pos- 
sess either  the  form  or  the  meaning  of  the 
Homeric  or  Vergilian  poems.  As  a  piece  of 
clever  writing,  and,  in  many  points,  of  enthu- 
siastic, if  scarcely  critical,  appreciation,  Mr. 
Fiske's  work  can  not  fail  to  be  entertaining 
and  instructive  to  those  who  read  it. 

Fuller,  Anna.  Later  Pratt  Portraits.  Illus- 
trated by  Maud  Tousey  Fangel.  Pp.  415.  New 
York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1911. 
$1.50  net. 

We  ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  Pratt 
family  was  large  enough  to  permit  of  some 
"later  portraits,"  for  the  charm  of  the  first 
book,  and  of  Miss  Fuller's  "Literary  Court- 
ship,' makes  one  long  for  more.  Little 
sketches  of  New-England  suburban  life  these 
are,  with  the  characters  all  drawTi  from  the 
large  and  interesting  Pratt  family,  and  each 
story  is  complete  and  satisfactory.  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  the  story -is  a  love 
tale  or  a  description  of  character  develop- 
ment, since  all  are  charming.  The  reader 
learns  to  have  a  real  fondness  for  "Grand- 
ma Pratt,"  "Uncle  Ben,"  "Sophie  the  Tom- 
boy," and  the  others.  The  author  holds  her 
mirror  so  steadily  as  to  reflect  some  of  our 
own  faults  and  follies,  but  she  draws  her 
characters  with  a  deep  insight  into  the  stress 
and  strain  of  ordinary  life,  and  none  of  the 
angularities  of  Mary  Wilkins'  austere  New 
Englanders. 

(Continued  on  puge  796.) 
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Grape 


uice 


The  National  Drink 

jV /I  ORE  men  than  ever  are  drinking  Welch's.  They  find  it  the  bev 
^^^that  doesn't  hurt  the  stomach,  heart  or  head.  At  home,  at  the  club, 
the  soda  fountain — everywhere  you  quench  thirst,  you'll  find  Welch's. 

If  a  man  must  have  a  before-breakfast  "bracer,"  let  him  take  a  glass  of 
Welch's  or  drink  a  Welch  Grape  Ball — high  glass,  chunk  of  ice — pour  half 
full  of  Welch's,  fill  with  charged  water. 

It  has  just  the  tartness  your  morning  palate  craves — just  the  zestful  tang 
your  stomach  wants.     It  satisfies  that  feeling  of  "I-want-something-to-drink- 
and-don't-know-what-it-is." 


eragcj 


rr 


A  tonic-stimulant — without  a  bad  after- 
effect. It  appetizes;  it  strengthens;  it  bright- 
ens you  up. 

You  can  get  it  at  any  soda  fountain — ask 
for  Welch's. 

You  can — and  you  should — keep  it  at  home. 
It  is  not  expensive  by  the  case,  and  your  wife 
is  always  glad  to  have  it  to  serve  to  friends. 

How  to  make  a  Camel's  Hump. 

Use  tall  srlassos.  Allow  lialf  as  many  lomoiis  as 
tlKM'o  iwo  iKTsons  to  sc'i'vo.  WaNli  and  diw  U'lnons; 
IM'ol  with  c.oiitiiuioiis  rind,  in  such  a  manncM-  as  to 
Icavo  a  round  knot)  or  luiiiii)  at  oach  ond  of  rind. 
Cut  rind  in  two,  ateent<'r.  and  hansr  half  in  each 
class,  permittinsr  the  "liunu)"'  to  lux)k  over  edsjcof 
Klass.  Put  two  tablespoons  of  '  crushed  ice  and 
one  teasDoonful  of  lemon  .juice  in  each  trlass,  ix)ur 
in  one-third  of  a  (rlass  of  cliill(>d  Welch's  Grape 
Juice,  ai\d  fill  class  with  chilled  charged  water. 
Serve  this  very  refresliing  beverage  with  two 
straws  in  each  glass. 


Your  children  can  drink  all  they  want  of  it. 
It  is  not  a  manufactured  "soh"   druik;   it  is  a 
natural  beverage.      It  cannot  harm  children 
or  grown-ups. 

Get  the  Welch  habit — it's  one  that  won' c 
get  you. 

Your  druggist  or  grocer  will  supply  you 
If  he  hasn't  it,  he  will  get  it. 

Trial  4-oz.  bottle  by  mail,  quick,  10  cents. 

Trial  dozen  pints,  express  prepaid  east  of 
Omaha,  $3.00. 

LADIES: — Write  today  for  our  new 
free  booklet  of  Grape  Juice]  Recipes 
— dainty  desserts  and  drinks. 


Welch? 


The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company       Westfield,  N.  Y 
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&'"'ECT  NUTS 
.S![S' CHILDREN^ 


^t,f-         Baby  Du  Fais, 
^     Cleveland,  Ohio. 


I  IS  THE  BEST 

Wean  Your  Baby  Now, 
Before  the  Summer  Heat 

It  is'dangerous  to  wean  a  baby  in  summer  and  it 
is  even  more  dangerous  to  half  starve  it  even  if 
the  mother's  milk,  is  insufficient.  The  safest  and 
surest  way  is  to  wean  your  baby  now,  in  the 
spring,  so  that  when  the  summer  heat  comes, 
both  you  and  the  baby  will  be  ready  to  meet  it. 

It  is  so  easy  and  so  safe  to  wean  the  baby  with  the 

help  of  NESTLE'S  FOOD.  Give  the  baby  one  feeding 
a  day  of  Nestli^'s  instead  of  its  mother's  milk,  then 
in  a  week's  time  make  it  two  feedings,  then  three- 
till  by  the  time  the  heat  arrives  the  baby  will  be  get- 
ting along  famously  on  Nestle's. 
You  know  that  more  children  die  of  summer  diarrhea 
than  of  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and  those 
that  live  have  to  fight  so  hard  against  the  deadly  heat. 
Yet  the  smallest  baby  can  face  the  heat  if  its  food 
is  right. 

Cow's  milk  alone  simply  won't  do  at  all.  .  Always  in- 
digestible, because  of  the  tough  curd— in  the  summer 
it  is  full  of  germs  that  may  at  any  time  bring  on 
diarrhea. 

Nestlii's  is  digestible  by  the  tiniest  and  weakest 
stomach.  It  is  not  affected  by  hot  weather  or  thunder 
storms.  Winter  and  summer  for  forty  years  it  has 
been  the  one  reliable  food  for  babies. 

NESTLE'S  FOOD  has  cow's  milk  as  a  basis,  with  cer- 
tain  essential  elements  added  until  it  is  the  nearest 
thing  there  is  to  mother's  milk.  The  best  milk  from 
our  own  sanitary  dairies  is  purified  and  modified  in 
our  laboratories  to  make  Nestle's  which  comes  to 
you  in  a  powder.  You  add  hot  water,  boil  and  it  is 
all  ready  for  the  baby— makingthe  summer  safe  for  the 
attle  one  and  easy  for  you. 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  the  coupon  for  a  large  free 
package  of  Nestle's,  so  that  you  will  have  time  to 
find  out  how  wonderful  it  is  and  to  wean  the  baby 
before  summer. 

"With  the  package  of  Nestle's  Food  you  will  receive 
our  book  on  the  care  of  babies,  written  by  eminent 
specialists.  Even  if  you  are  an  experienced  mother, 
you  will  learn  many  new  things  from  this  book. 

HENRI   NESTLE,    92    Chambers   Street,    New  York. 
Pl'vasc  send  me.  free,  your  book  and  trial  package. 


Name. 


Address  - 


Take  your  Lnnch 
oat  Into  tlie  country 

Make  a  day  of  it  out  in 
the  open;  take  the  family 
along.  Carry  your 
luncheon  in  a 

Hawkcye 

Refrigerator 
Basket 

and  it  will  keep  cool,  ctaan  and 
fresh.  Just  a  little  ice  in  tile  com- 
partment of  aHawkeye  Basket  willkeep  the  food  in  splendid 
condition  all  day.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  one— if  he 
cannot,  write  to  us  and  we  will  give  you  the  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you  and  send  our  booklet  of  daintyluncheon  recipes. 

TbeBuiungton  Baskct  Compant,  33  Main  St.,  Burlington,  low* 


{Continued  from  page  794.) 

Gilman,  Charlotte  Perkins.  The  Man- Made 
World,  or,  Our  Androcentric  Culture.  12mo,  pp. 
260.     New  York:  Charlton  Co.     SI. 

Our  civilization  is  "out  of  joint,"  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Gilman,  because  it  is  "andro- 
centric," not  "human."  She  would  set  it 
right  by  releasing  for  the  service  of  the  race 
the  hitherto  restricted  activities  of  woman, 
and  b}'  restraining  the  masculine  propensity 
for  combat  and  self-gratification.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  author's  logic,  economics, 
or  sociology,  it  must  be  granted  that  she 
writes  interestingly,  and  at  times  vigorously. 

Gordon,  Armistead  C.  For  Truth  and  Freedom. 
16mo,  pp.  69.  New  York:  Neale  Publishing  Co. 
$1.25  postpaid. 

Graham,  Harry.  I>ord  Bellinger — An  Auto- 
biography. 12mo,  pp.  346.  New  York:  Duffield 
iv-  Co.     81.20  net. 

Green,  Olive.  Everyday  Desserts.  12mo,  pp. 
525.    New  York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1  net. 

Green,  Olive.  Everyday  Dinners.  12rao,  pp. 
410.    New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    SI  net. 

Grey,  Zane.  The  Young  Pitcher.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  248.    New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.    $1.25. 

Guitteau,  William  Backus.  Government  and 
Politics  in  the  United  States — A  Textbook  for 
Secondary  Schools.'  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  468. 
Boston:   Houghton  MifHin  Co.    SI  net. 

Hackett,  Frank  Warren.  Reminiscences  of  the 
Geneva  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  1877.  Alabama 
Claim.  Cloth.  8vo,  pp.  450.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     S2  net. 

Mr.  Hackett  was  secretary  to  Caleb 
Gushing,  the  principal  counsel  of  the  United 
States  before  the  Geneva  Tribunal.  He 
had  been  trained  as  a  lawyer  and  journalist, 
and  has  made  this  book  with  all  the  care  an 
attorney  would  give  to  gathering  and  mar- 
shaling the  facts  of  an  important  case;  and 
he  has  presented  these  facts  with  literary 
.skill  and  \ivacity.  Hence  it  is  excellent 
reading,  as  well  as  a  worthy  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  diplomatic  history  of 
the  country.  It  is  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended for  perusal  by  all  interested  in  in- 
ternational law,  for  many  of  the  questions 
which  have  since  arisen  in  relation  to  duties 
and  obligations  under  the  status  of  a  de- 
clared neutrality  were  first  adjudicated  upon 
by  this  notable  tribunal,  and  principles  laid 
down,  even  if  the  specific  circunnstances  were 
not  decisively  considered. 

The  whole  course  of  the  arbitration  is 
minutely  detailed,  in  the  most  impartial 
as  well  as  careful  manner,  not  forgetting 
various  enjoyable  features.  To  an  appen- 
dix are  referred  copies  of  certain  pertinent 
documents  and  comments;  and  an  elaborate 
index  closes  the  volume  in  a  way  to  make 
all  the  contents  quickly  accessil:>lc. 

Hapgood,  Norman.  Industry  and  Progress. 
.\ddresses  Delivered  in  the  Page  Lecture  Series, 
1910,  Before  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tifie  School,  Yale  University.  12mo,  pp.  123. 
New  Haven:    Yale  University  Press.    S1.25  net. 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnell.  The  Obvious  Orient. 
8vo,  pp.  369.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50. 

The  omissions  in  books  of  travel  found  by 
Professor  Hart  induced  him  to  remedy  this 
overlooking  of  the  obvious  by  writing  the 
present  work.  He  gives  his  impressions,  first 
of  all,  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  the  State 
of  Oregon,  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
Alaska.  He  then  dashes  across  the  Pacific 
to  Japan.  This  country  is  considered  with 
regard  to  its  foreign  residents,  its  educational 
institutions,  its  rulers,  its  ambition,  and  its 
annexation  of  Korea.  Finally  he  asks.  Will 
Japan  be  Westernized?  He  answers.  No,  the 
Japanese  expect  to  remain  Japanese  to  the 
end.  So  of  China.  It  will  remain  Oriental 
in  its  ideals  and  designs.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  chapters  are  the  last  two  on  Amer- 
ican Colonies  and  British  Colonies  in  Asia. 


This  author's  wide  range  of  historical  and 
political  learning,  his  keen  observation  and 
fairness  of  mind  render  this  work  of  singular 
value  at  the  present  moment.  As  giving  an 
account  of  the  seething  political  forces  at 
work  in  that  Far  Cathay,  which  has  become 
so  near  to  the  West  witliin  the  last  few  dec- 
ades, this  summary  is  very  enhghtening  and 
contrasts  with  much  of  the  flowery,  slipshod, 
and  gossipy  reminiscences  of  the  East  which 
so  many  Oriental  travelers  present  to  the 
reading  public. 

Huntington,  Ellsworth.  Palestine  and  Its 
Transformation.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  443. 
Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $2  net. 

Innes,  Mary.  Schools  of  Painting.  With  a 
chapter  on  Schools  of  Painting  in  America  by 
Charles  De  Kay.  8vo,  pp.  400.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  great 
paintings  of  Europe  this  work  will  be  found 
admirable.  It  is  wTitten  with  devotional 
sympathy  when  dealing  with  religious  art, 
and  the  criticisms  are  safe  and  authoritative. 
In  some  way  it  includes  a  history  of  art  from 
a  new  standpoint.  The  chapters  on  Symbol- 
ism, on  the  Beginnings  of  Christian  Art,  and 
on  Some  Legends  of  the  Saints  will  add  to 
the  mental  equipment  of  those  who  have  only 
seen  the  illustrated  magazines  or  the  Sunday 
papers.  Painting  in  Italy,  Flanders,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  France,  and  England  occupies 
the  main  place  in  the  volume.  Mr.  Charles 
de  Kay  has  added  a  chapter  on  Painting  in 
America.  He  has  done  his  work  well,  but 
will  those  critics  who  have  seen  the  modern 
productions  in  stained  glass  issuing  from  the 
shops  of  Paris,  Tours,  London,  and  Berlin 
quite  indorse  the  following?  "Now  America 
may  be  said  to  be  the  only  place  where  beau- 
tiful  stained-glass  windows  are   made 

It  is  an  art  which  can  scarcely  be  practised 
by  others  than  artists  who  are  colorists  nat- 
iu"ally^  not  colorists  by  teaching.  Europe 
seems  to  produce  no  more  colorists,  so  that 
no  stained  glass  worthy  of  consideration  is 
made  there."  There  is  added  to  the  text  a 
good  bibliography.  The  illustrations,  108  in 
number,  are  excellent. 

Ironside,  John.  Forged  in  Strong  Fires.  Fron- 
tispiece. 12mo,  pp.  318.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     SI. 25  net. 

Kaye,  Rev.  James  R.  The  Chart  Bible.  12mo, 
pp.288.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  $1.50 
net. 

Kester,  Vaughan.  The  Prodigal  Judge.  Illus- 
trated by  Bracker.  Pp.  448.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     1911.     $1.25  net. 

Readers  of  "The  Prodigal  Judge"  are 
likely  to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict  of 
"success,"  even  tho  they  may  vary  in  their 
estimate  of  certain  imimportant  details  in 
construction.  Mr.  Kester  has  written  a  rou- 
sing good  story  of  real  people  and  has  made 
their  characters  very  convincing  by  his  virile 
style  and  readiness  of  description.  There  are 
rather  more  bad  men  than  are  necessary  for 
one  story,  but  each  is  given  a  plausible  part 
in  the  development  of  the  plot,  which  is 
cleverly  constructed  except  for  an  occasional 
lack  of  cohesion.  A  pretty  love  story;  a 
mascuhne  friendship  strong  enough  to  check 
the  Judge  in  his  descent  of  dissipation  and 
deterioration ;  a  hint  of  the  Southern  "  Clan's" 
dissolution — to  all  is  given  due  prominence, 
interspersed  with  mysterious  midnight  mur- 
ders, and  startling  surprizes  in  regard  to  fam- 
ily histories  and  fortunes.  The  drunken  judge, 
with  his  long  tirades  of  legal  phraseology,  is, 
withal,  a  lovable  man,  and  we  find  ourselves 
awaiting  with  breathless  interest  the  final  so- 
lution of  the  mysteries.    Justice  finally  over- 

(Continued  on  page  798) 
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Drawn  by  Henry  Hutt 

and  displayed  by  thou- 
sands of  druggists  with 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 
the  first  week  in  May, 
Woodbury  Week.  Get 
a  cake  and  start  getting 
its  benefits. 


f 


A   skin   you  love  to  touch 

A  skin  of  this  kind  is  so  rare  because  so  few  people  understand  the  skin  and 
its  needs.  They  neglect  it  and  then  use  some  powerful  remedy.  Or  they  take 
excessive  care  of  it,  and  then  forget  it. 

You  don't  give  your  teeth  this  haphazard  treatment.  Begin  today  to  take  your  skin  just  as  seriously. 
Protect  it  by  using  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap.  Don't  use  Woodbury's  for  a  little  while — then  counteract  its 
good  effect  with  some  other  soap. 

Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  resupplies  what  is  exhausted  from  the  skin 

under  the  conditions  we  now  live — by  the    stress  and  strain  and  higher  living.      Write    today    for    samples. 

Use  it  regularly,  not  spasmodically,  and  gradually  the  texture  of  your  skin 
changes  until  its  clearness  and  radiance  make  your  complexion  exquisite.  The 
feeling  it  gives  the  skin  at  its  first  use  is  a  promise  of  what  its  steady  use  will  do. 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  costs  25c.  a  cake.  No  one  hesitates  at  the  price  after 
their  first  cake.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  expensive  at  all,  for  it  is  solid  soap 
— all  soap.  There  is  no  water  in  it  and  it  wears  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the 
ordinary  soap. 


Write  Today    lor 


For  dc.ivc  vill  send  n  sample  cake.  For  loc.  samples 
of  WoodhurV  s  Facial  Soaf>,  IVooMtny's  Facial 
Cream  aud    U  i>od/nny\<  Facial  Powder.  _  For  jqc.  a 


copy  oj  the  Woodbury  Book  on  the  care  o_f  the  skin  and 
scalp  and  samples  of  the   IV'oodhury  preparations. 
The  Andrew Jtrgens  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


TkaI'K  Mark 


For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere 


o-"^ 
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The  Famous  Wells  of  AbilenA 

Nature's  Wonderful 
Gift — is  This 
Perfect  Laxative 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  natural  phenomena  is  the  fa- 
mous Wells  of  AbilenA,  from 
which  flows  a  perfect  /axati-z'e 
■txiater. 

Scientists  of  today,  witli 
the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge of  4,000  years  to 
guide  them,  have  not  been 
able  to  manufacture  a 
harmless  laxatiaie  which 
relieves  constipation  and  stimulates 
AbilenA  water  does. 


the  liver  as 
AbilenA   is  the    only 


natural  laxative  water  in  America 

You  will  never  need  laxative  medicines  of  any 
kind — pills,  tablets,  capsules,  salts  or  artificial 
waters — if  you  drink  a  small  portion  of  AbilenA 
at  intervals  when  conditions  call  for  a  laxative. 

AbilenA 

America* s  Natural  Cathartic  for 
Constipation  and  Biliousness 

AbilenA  comes  to  you  pure— just  as  it  flows  from 
the  wells  of  AbilenA— harmless  as  the  water  you 
drink— clear,  sparkling,  vitalizing. 

It  flushes  and  cleanses  the  system  thoroug^hly  and  in 
the  gentlest  way  possible.  Instead  of  irritating  the 
delicate  intestinal  membranes  as  drugs  are  apt  to  do, 
it  soothes  these  tissues  and  stimulates  the  liver. 

For  AbilenA  is  almost  wholly  sodium  sulphate — 
the  ideal  laxative  base— whereas  other  similar  laxatives 
are  largely  magnesium,  a  harsh  irritant  which  gives 
temporary  andunpleasant  results.  Ask  your  physi- 
cian about  AbilenA. 

AbilenA  is  a  safe,  sure,  inexpensive  laxative,  con- 
venient and  pleasant  to  take.  A  small  bottle  will  con- 
vince you  that  AbilenA,  not  medicine  or  artificial 
water,  is  what  you  need  for  constipation  or  biliousness. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists,     /"ry  AbilenA  today.    (24) 

The  AbilenA  Company.  Abilene,  Kan. 

"The  ■Natural  Method,"  an    intrrestin?   booklet  on    Perfect   Elim- 
Inatiou.  mailed  free  on  request  to  Frank  M.  Gier,  M.D.,  President. 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Nia^ra,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.    Niarara  Clip  Co.,N.Y. 


RUSTIC  HICKORY.  CHAIR 

Beautiful  and  strong  for  porch,  lawn 
or  den      Made  of  toughest  youn^ 
hickory   and    hickory    bark 
Frame,    whole  saplini'S   with 
bark  on,  just  as  they  come 
from  the  woods,  sandpa- 
pered smooth,  no  paint 
varnish    to    hide 
natural    heautv   of 
wood.  Put  tos-cther 
by    old    school 
craftsnven,  will  out- 
last anyone  living  to- 
day, no  matter  how  used 
r  abused.     Comfortable, 
restful,  eraceful,  fits  into 
the  scenery  anywhere. 
Shipped  anyplace  east  of 
Rocky  Mts.  prepaid  for  only 
«4,00.  with   rockers  75c 
extra.      Look  for  oar  trade 
mark.     Gst  the  genuine  and 
original  Rustic  Hickory  Fur- 
niture. If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply   you  we  ship  direct. 

CD  EC   Fine     illustrated 
■  ntt  catalog,  showinj 

OTer  100  styles  of  Rustic  Hickory  Chairs,  Rockers,  Settees,  Tables, 
Swings  and  Odd  Pieces.     Write  for  it  now. 

HUSTIO  IIIOKOBT    FDKNITURE    OO. 

64  State  Street  La  Porte,  Indiana 
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takes  the  villains  and  ultimate  happiness  is 
assured  the  survivors.  It  is  a  vigorous  tale, 
powerfully  told. 

Key,  Ellen.  Love  and  Marriage.  12mo,  pp. 
;?99.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  the  daughter 
of  a  Scottish  military  man  who  married  a 
Swedish  lady  of  high  degree  and  settled  in 
Sweden.  Her  education  brought  her  in  con- 
tact with  German  literature  and  "Hermann 
and  Dorothea"  became  the  ideal  of  her  life. 
She  is,  of  course,  a  disciple,  more  or  less  abso- 
lute, of  Rousseau,  whose  social  views  on  so 
many  points  she  shares.  We  reviewed  in  these 
columns  her  fine  work  on  "The  Education  of 
the  Child,"  but  the  book  now  before  us  is  cer- 
tainly considered  the  greatest  of  her  produc- 
tions as  the  leader  of  Femininism  and  marriage 
reform  in  Sweden,  if  not  in  Europe.  In  "  Love 
and  Marriage"  the  writer  cuts  deep  into  the 
heart  of  her  subject,  beginning  with  a  chap- 
ter on  "The  Course  of  Development  of  Sex- 
ual Morality,"  which  is  largely  historical. 
"The  Evolution  of  Love"  follows,  and  her 
most  radical  vie^ys  are  stated  in  essays  on 
"Love's  Freedom,"  and  "Love's  Selection." 
That  she  does  not  have  ex-President  Roose- 
velt's views  on  Race  Suicide  is  evidenced  by 
her  chapter  on  "Motherhood."  A  chapter 
on  "Free  Divorce"  follows,  and  the  conclu- 
ding section  deals  with  and  demands  "  A  New 
Marriage"  Law.  There  is  practically  nothing 
new  irt  this  book  excepting  its  earnest  and 
eloquent  exposition  of  theories  which  have 
been  spoken  and  sometimes  whispered  in 
coteries,  at  least  at  intervals,  since  the  days 
of  Plato.  Such  views  of  a  new^  social  gospel 
are  nowadays  no  longer  preached  in  secret  or 
in  the  wilderness,  but  are  proclaimed  from 
the  housetops.  With  whatever  reservation 
of  opinion  they  may  be  received  by  the  reader 
of  the  treatise,  all  will  acknowledge  with  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis,  the  social  reformer,  that  the 
writings  of  Ellen  Key  are  not  put  forth  to 
create  a  sensation  or  claim  a  prize,  but  are 
"the  candid  expression  of  her  intimate  self." 

Krehblel,  Henry  PJdward.  The  Pianoforte  and 
its  Mu.sic.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Charles  Herib- 
ner's  Sons.     $1.25. 

For  the  cumulative  wisdom  and  ultimate 
facts  of  music  neither  singers  nor  teachers, 
composers  nor  players  can  qualify  with  the 
music  critic.  He  is  one  who  keeps  watch  like 
an  astronomer  night  after  night  upon  stars 
that  rise  and  fall.  He  keeps  record  of  the 
musical  firmament,  past  and  present,  and 
delves  into  old  parchments  and  strange  places 
for  data  by  which  to  establish  his  deductions. 
In  .seeking  that  which  he  seeks,  he  uncovers 
quaint  and  coy  items  of  interest  that  have 
hidden  themselves  for  centuries  from  the 
average  music-browser. 

So  in  reading  Mr.  Krehbiel's  book  on  "The 
Pianoforte  and  its  Music,"  the  pianist  no  less 
than  others  will  be  enlightened  and  enter- 
tained. He  will  learn  definitely  and  finally 
that  the  harpsichord  had  a  tone  "like  a 
scratch  with  a  note  at  the  end  of  it,"  and  that 
the  spinet,  clavicembals,  epinette,  virginal, 
etc.,  were  like  unto  it.  He  will  learn  also, 
and  in  a  way  he  will  not  forget,  that  the  clavi- 
chord was  something  entirely  different — 
small,  portable,  box-shaped,  and  much  be- 
loved by  Bach  and  others  for  its  sweet  and 
lingering  tone. 

As  a  sample  of  staggering  information, 
somewhat  suggestive  of  the  multiple  million- 
mile  figures  so  dear  to  astronomers,  we  may 
quote  something  about  Dr.  John  Bull  (Eng- 
lish, by  the  way,  and  bom  in  1593),  whose 


skill  in  fugal  construction  was  such  that  "he 
added  forty  new  parts  to  a  composition  al- 
ready containing  forty  parts."  We  read  else- 
where that  "  Byron  could  find  no  good  in  a 
waltz,  which  was  to  him  only  'a  damned  sec- 
saw,  up-and-down  sort  of  time.'  "  As  for 
Chopin's  waltzes,  Robert  Schimiann  consid- 
ered them  so  aristocratic  that  he  declared 
"he  could  not  play  the  one  in  A-flat  for  a 
dance  unless  at  least  half  of  the  women  dan- 
cers were  countesses." 

Most  beneficent,  perhaps,  of  all  the  state- 
ments in  the  book  is  the  blimt  axiom,  "A 
musician  is  known  by  his  basses."  Let  teach- 
ers and  students,  composers  and  listeners 
ponder  this  well  and  learn  from  it.  While  in- 
structive throughout,  the  book  is  brilliantly 
beaded  with  startling  and  enticing  gems  of 
incident  and  maxim. 

Lamed,  J.  N.  A  Study  of  Greatness  in  Men. 
12mo,  pp.  30.3.  Boston:  Houghton  MiflBin  Co. 
$1.25. 

Mr.  Larned  considers  that  greatness  in 
men  is  to  be  found  only  where  there  are  com- 
bined in  one  person  and  life  transcendent 
endowments,  opportunity,  and  moral  mo- 
tives and  purposes.  He  exemplifies  his  thesis 
by  citing  the  lives  and  characters  of  four 
men.  Napoleon  by  no  means  "fills  the  bill." 
He  was  a  prodigy  in  natural  gifts,  Europe 
was  just  in  a  situation  fit  for  his  dream  of 
ambition,  but  his  motives  and  purposes  were 
not  up  to  Mr.  Larned's  standard.  In  the 
same  way  Cromwell  was  "  imperfect  in  great- 
ness," being  intellectually  deficient.  On  the 
other  hand,  Washington  was  truly  and  im- 
pressively great  and  Lincoln  great  in  simple- 
ness.  As  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  our  Plutarch, 
our  Mariana,  our  Guizot,  not  to  speak  of  Mot- 
ley and  Green,  we  feel  convinced  that  Mr. 
Larned  has  confined  his  range  of  examples 
within  a  very  narrow  compass  and  we  almost 
wish  he  had  left  out  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
whose  "greatness"  has  been  used  by  so  many 
school-boys  "to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a 
tale."  His  notion  of  greatness  applies  only  to 
a  man  who  is  "great  and  good,"  but  as  many 
heroic  characters  have  been  great  without 
being  good,  it  would  be  sophistry  to  assert 
that  a  man  can  not  be  great  unless  he  is  good 
according  to  the  New-England  standard.  The 
author's  pleasing  style  and  vivacity  render 
his  book  readable. 

Lea,  Fannie  Heaslip.  Quicksands.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  331.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton. 
$1.20  net. 

Le  Queux,  William.  The  Red  Room.  Frontis- 
piece. 12irio,  pp.  294.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

Little,  Archibald.  Gleanings  from  Fifty  Years 
in  China.  8vo,  pp.  335.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Lynch,  Frederick.  The  Peace  Problem — The 
Task  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Carnegie.  16mo,  pp.  127. 
New  York:    Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Co.     75  cents  net! 

Lynde,  Carleton  J.  Home  Waterworks.  A 
Manual  of  Water  Supply  in  Country  Homes.  12mo, 
pp.  270.     New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton.    75  cents. 

Marks,  Jeanette.  The  End  of  a  Song.  Pp.  259. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
1911.     $1.15  net. 

This  is  not  a  novel  of  problems  or  passions, 
but  a  simple  narrative  of  a  Welsh  village  with 
its  characters  both  quaint  and  lovable.  The 
book's  greatest  charm  Mes  in  its  cleverly 
created  atmosphere  which  makes  very  real 
to  the  reader  the  little  village  of  "Bethel," 
with  its  whitewashed  and  saffron  houses,  the 
high-encircling  mountains,  the  river  that 
went  on  a  rampage,  and  the  pathos  and  humor 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The   characters   are   all   interesting,   even 
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\A/hen   You   Ask   For 

Peroxide 
Be   Sure    You    Say 

HYDROX 

PEROXIDE  of  HYDROGEN 


"The  last  drop  as  potent  as  the  first" 

Accept  no  substitute — insist  on  HYDROX. 
HYDROX  is  pure — is  full  strength  at  all  times 
— contains  a  minimum  of  acidity  and  residue. 

HYDROX  is  a  harmless  disinfectant  and  anti- 
septic.    Its  other  uses  are  varied: 

It  is  useful  after  shaving  and  will  not  harm  the 
tenderest  skin  if  properly  diluted  according  to 
directions. 


HYDROX 

Peroxide 


OF 


HYDROQEH 


FOR  ALL  MEDICINAL  AND 
TOILET  USES 


"'"^^ORK  CHICAGO  .e5fNNP«Ar*c^3^^- 


HYDROX  should  be  on  every  toilet  table. 

Every  mother  should  have  a  bottle  of  HYDROX 
Peroxide  handy,  in  case  of  accidents  to  the 
little  ones.  It  will  eradicate  all  poisons  in  cuts 
and  wounds  and  conduce  to  healing. 

Other  HYDROX  Toilet  Preparations,  the  product  of  our  three  extensive 
laboratories,  include: 

HYDROX  Peroxide  Cream,  Soap,  Tooth  Powder,  Dental  Paste, 
Face  Powder,  Headache  Wafers. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  learn  the  name  and  address  of  any  Druggist  who 
is  not  equipped  with  the  full  HYDROX  Line.     ''"'"'''''".'eJupon'reVuert!""*^"" 

HYDROX  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  D,  68  Maiden  Lane,  NEW  YORK 


THE   HXDROX    LABORATORIES 


(Total  capacity  3000  gallons  per  day) 
Our  readers  are  .  'ked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  WASHABLE 
WALL  COVERING 


Your  house  is  judged  to  be  as  old,  or  as 
new,  as  its  interior  wall  coverings  loo^^. 

Here's  what  you  can  do  with  SANITAS. 

You  can  redecorate  any  room  or  rooms  and  secure 
exactly  the  same  decorative  effects  as  with  the  very 
finest  and  most  expensive  papers  and  fabrics,  at  the 
cost  of  ordinary  cartridge  paper. 

And  SANITAS  never  can  grow  dirty  or  dingy — 
it  stayi  new.  Printed  in  oil  colors  on  strong  muslin, 
it  is  damp-proof,  stain-proof,  crack-and-tear-proof  — 
a  damp  cloth  instantly  removes  even  an  ink  stain. 

Beautiful  dull  finished  paper  and  fabric  effects  in 
unlimited  variety  to  select  from  :  glazed  tile  effects, 
plain  and  fancy,  for  bathrooms,  kitchens,  pantries,  etc. 

Begin  to  make  your  home  a  SANITAS  home 
ihii  oery  Spring. 

Your  dealer  or  decorator  will  show 
SANITAS  and  demonstrate  its 
wonderful  service  qualities.  Or, 
write  us  your  needs  fully,  describ- 
ing the  room  or  rooms  you  wish  to 
decorate,  and  you  will  promptly 
receive  suitable  SANITAS  samples 
and  interior  sketches  showing  the 
latest  decorative  ideas. 


I WIPL  Off  THE  DIRT  I 


STANDARD  OIL  CLOTH  CO. 

320  Broadway  Dept.  M  New  York 


STAMPED  9H 


MERITAS 

The  Guaranteed  Oil  Cloth 

IVhen  buying  table  oil  clolh  ask  for  il  by  the 
name  "  Meriias,"  guaranteed  b\)   this  trade- 


Sanilas  Bathroom 
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GOLD  Coupon  Bonds,  such  as  this 
company  furnishes,  yielding  6% 
interest  per  annum  and  secured 
by  First  Mortgages  assigned  to  Trustee 
afford  most  desirable  investments  for  either 
large  or  small  sums.  They  are  drawn 
in  $100.00  and  $500.00  denominations. 

Write  for  free  booklet  "B." 

THE  TROPICAL  BUILDING  & 
INVESTMENT  CO. 

KEY    WEST,  FLORIDA 
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"  Shon,  the  miser,"  but  especially  "Jane  Jen- 
kins the  Inn,"  dear  old  Nan  Roberts,  with  her 
sweet  voice  and  a  "sweet  something  about 
her,  which  no  one  ever  forgot  who  looked  into 
Nan's  eyes,"  and  all  the  little  Morris  babies. 
The  trouljles  of  the  Morris  family,  caused  by 
the  terriljle  cloudburst,  furnish  the  theme  for 
the  novel,  but  it  is  really  almost  a  sweet 
sermon  on  the  sin  of  miserliness  and  the  bless- 
ing of  generosity.  The  story  is  very  touching, 
and  Miss  Marks  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her 
latest  achievement.  It  is  a  book  of  exquisite 
imagery,  very  human  in  its  plot,  and  success- 
fully developed. 

Marriott,  Crittenden.  Out  of  Russia.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo,  pp.  258.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.     $1.2.5  net. 

Moulton,  Richard  G.  World  Literature  and  Its 
Place  in  General  Culture.  12mo,  pp.  .502.  New 
York:  Macmillan  Co.     $1.75  net. 

Mulford,  Clarence  E.  Bar — 20  Days.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo,  pp.  412.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.     $1.35  net. 

Nearlng,  Scott,  Ph.D.  The  Solution  of  the 
Child  Labor  Problem.  Pp.145.  Boston:  Houghton 
.VlitHin  Co. 

The  author,  who  was  formerly  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Committee, 
brings  to  his  subject  knowledge,  deep  thought, 
and  enthusiasm,  and  he  sums  up  the  situation 
in  the  foreword,  "The  ax  must  be  laid  at  the 
root  of  the  tree.  Child  labor  must  be  elim- 
inated by  eliminating  the  causes  which  send 
children  to  work."  These  causes,  as  the 
author  sees  them,  are  (1)  industrial  evolu- 
tion, (2)  greed,  (3)  necessity,  (4)  ignorance 
and  indifference;  and  these  causes  are  exam- 
ined clearly  from  all  standpoints,  comprehen- 
sively and  with  no  sensationalism  other  than 
that  the  truth  is  itself  startling  and  sensa- 
tional. There  is  an  outline  given  for  the  Child 
Labor  Reform  movement  that  involves  the 
public  authorities,  a  school  reform,  and  much 
needed  legislation.  There  is  nothing  super- 
ficial in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  and  the 
book  ought  to  be  widely  read  and  thought- 
fully considered. 

Osborne,  Charles  Francis.  The  Family  House. 
Pp.  228.  Philadelphia:  The  Penn  Publishing  Co. 
1910.     $1  net. 

This  book  was  written  for  "those  of  strictly 
limited  income  who,  tho  feeling  the  increasing 
pressure  of  rising  prices  for  all  commodities, 
have  still  the  desire  to  obtain  better  things 
for  their  households"  since  "Capital  is  not 
the  only  source  of  power"  and  "Knowledge, 
easily  acquired,  may  be  skilfully  played 
against  competition,"  and  places  in  the 
housekeeper's  hands  about  the  only  legiti- 
mate weapon  which  is  available  for  the 
man  of  limited  means  in  his  struggle  with 
the  well-nigh  crushing  combinations  of  cap- 
ital arrayed  against  him  in  his  role  of  con- 
sumer. The  author  has  a  technical  and  ex- 
haustive knowledge  of  his  subject.  The 
man  who  contemplates  building,  buying,  or 
I'enting,  will  find  much  helpful  information 
in  the  book.  There  is  such  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation given  thnt  it  were  better  to  use  it 
as  a  book  of  reference  than  for  continuous 
reading,  for  nothing  is  omitted — the  choice 
of  location,  character  of  ground  and  neigh- 
l)orliood,  position  of  house;  plan  of  house, 
furniture,  garden, — in  fact  everything  likely 
to  be  of  value  to  the  householder.  If  Mr. 
Osborne's  advice  could  be  followed  in  all 
particulars,  there  would  be  many  unoccupied 
city  houses  and  apartments. 

Pollard,  Alfred  W.  Records  of  the  English 
Bible.  The  Documents  Relating  to  the  Transla- 
tion and  Publication  of  the  Bible  in  English,  1525- 
1611.  12mo,  pp.  387.  New  York:  Henry  Frowde. 
$2.50. 


Powell,  Frances.  An  Old  Maid's  Vengeance. 
Pp.  330.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1911.     $1.25  net. 

This  story  deals  with  an  almost  impossible 
situation.  We  can  not  believe  that  an  Amer- 
ican girl  could  be  found  to  enter  into  such  an 
unworthy  compact.  Elinor  Ladoon,  jilted  by 
her  fiance  because  of  her  loss  of  fortune,  is 
summoned  to  Italy  by  a  wealthy  old-maid 
aunt  of  sixty  who  offers  her  support  on  con- 
dition that  she  represent  herself  as  an  heiress 
and  so  trap  the  youth  who  has  discarded  the 
atmt  because  of  her  age.  There  isn't  a  sin- 
cere man  involved,  and  in  the  compromising 
situations  that  arise,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
Elinor's  motives  were  misunderstood.  There 
are  haunted  chambers,  mysterious  monks, 
and  many  episodes  meant  to  be  thrilling,  but, 
in  our  disgust  at  Elinor  for  her  stupidity,  the 
force  of  the  situation  is  lost.  At  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  the  guardian — he  is  young 
and  handsome,  by  the  way — and  Elinor's 
former  companion  arrive  from  America  and 
rescue  her  from  the  results  of  her  own  folly. 
We  are  not  sure  that  she  deserved  such  good 
luck. 

Priest,  The.  A  Tale  of  Modernism  in  New  Eng 
land.  By  the  Author  of  "Letters  to  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Pius  X."  12mo,  pp.  269.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Rolfe,  W.  J.  A  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Vacation 
Tourist  in  Europe.  A  Compact  Itinerary  of  the 
British  Isles,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Germany  and 
the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  France,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
With  Maps.  Revised  annually.  First  Edition  for 
1911.  16mo,  pp.  328.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $1.50  net. 

.Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge,  Tlie  New.  Vol.  ix.  Petri-Reuch- 
lin.    New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.    Pp.  500. 

This  volume  of  the  great  Protestant  En- 
cyclopedia contains  many  articles  of  peculiar 
interest  to  Protestants.  There  is  the  fine 
article  by  Kattenbusch  on  Protestantism 
itself,  and  a  long,  able,  and  unusually  in- 
forming article  on  Presbyterianism.  Cognate 
to  these  are  the  articles  on  the  Reformation 
and  the  Reformed  churches.  There  is  a  val- 
uable article  on  Pietism  and  another  on  Puri- 
tanism. Preaching  is  very  fully  and  ably 
dealt  with  by  Dr.  Dargan.  It  is  refreshing  in 
an  age  when  doubts  as  to  the  real  power  and 
influence  of  the  pulpit  are  so  freely  exprest, 
to  be  reminded  that  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  English  pulpit  "  was  no  small  factor 
in  shaping  thought  and  action  in  aU  depart- 
ments of  the  national  life"  (p.  183).  There 
is  a  good  article  on  Prayer,  with  a  very  useful 
and  elaborate  bibliography.  The  article  on 
Pope  closes  with  a  full  list  of  the  names  and 
dates  of  the  popes  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  day.  Relatively  modern  movements, 
like  Plymouthism,  and  very  recent  develop- 
ments like  the  Emmanuel  movement  (under 
Psychotherapy)  come  up  for  consideration; 
indeed,  the  article  on  Prison  Reform  alludes 
to  an  event  so  recent  as  the  Washington  con- 
vention held  in  October  of  last  year.  Again, 
there  are  the  welcome  biographies — in  this 
volume  extending  all  the  way  from  Philo  to 
Pfleiderer. 

This  brief  notice  gives  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  reliable  and  impartially  presented  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  volume;  and  the  en- 
cyclopedia, as  a  whole,  quite  deserves  the 
lavish  praise  which  was  recently  accorded  to 
it  by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  influen- 
tial theological  periodicals  of  Germany. 

Shafer,  Sara  Andrew.  A  White  Paper  Garden. 
Pp.  292.  Illustrated.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.     1910.     $2.50  net. 

This  is  a  frank  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 

author,   to  create  for  herself  and  all  other 

exiles  from  actual  gardens,   a  white  papei 

{Continued  on  page  802.) 
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Building  development  has   reached  a  stage  where 
no  far-sighted  builder  can  afford  to  plan  without 

NATCO  •  HOLLOW  •  TILE 

FIREPROOF,    damp-proof,  vermin-proof,  age- 
proof,  warmer    in    Winter,    cooler  in  Summer. 

The  period  has  come  when  the  older  forms  of  construction  are  definitely 
passing.  The  important  factors  of  greater  safety,  permanence  and  com- 
fort are  already  so  clearly  established  that  to  ignore  them  now  vitally 
affects  the  immediate  investment  value  of  any  building. 

NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  extends  the  skyscraper  standard  of  fireproof 
safety  to  residences,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  stores, 
schools,  garages,  etc.,  and  at  a  cost  no 
greater  than  for  brick,  brick-and-wood, 
stone-and-wood,  or  concrete. 

Besides  its  advantages  of  Safety, 
Economy  and  Speedy  Construc- 
tion,   NATCO    HOLLOW 
TILE  is  adaptable  to  any 
style  of  architecture 
and  to  any  method 
of  exterior  finish. 


There   is    marked   difference   between 
NATCO   and    other  hollow   tile,   which 
architects  and  engineers  thoroughly  recog- 
nize.   NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  is  made 
of  the  best  and  most  finely  ground  clays,  most 
carefully   modeled   and    uniformly    burned  in 
pyrometer-equipped  kilns — every  step  under  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  graduated  ceramic  engineers.     Be 
sure   the   hollow   tile   furnished  bears    "NATCO'' 
stamped  in  the  clay. 

Send    for   our   elaborate   ninety-six-page    handbook 

"  FIREPROOF  HOUSES ' ' 

mailed  for  lOc.  postage.  Every  detail  of  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  construction  explained,  with  technical  drawings 
and  typical  floor  plans,  also  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs of  forty-five  houses  built  of  NATCO  HOLLOW 
TILE,  ranging  in  cost  from  $4,000  to  $200,000.  An 
invaluable  guide  to  the  prospective  builder.    I^rrVe  today. 


Showing  adaptability  of  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  to  architectural  details. 
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Save  the  Dime 
and 

Jeopardize 
the  Dollar? 


or,  Use  the  Dime 

to  Insure 

the 

Dollar? 


The  short-sighted  man  says, ' '  I  am  not  going  to  paint  my  house  this 
year.  Materials  are  higher  than  they  should  be.  I  intend  to  wait  until 
prices  come  down." 

Such  a  man  is  thinking  more  of  the  dimes  he  imagines  he  may  save 
by  waiting  than  of  the  dollars  he  is  sure  to  lose  when  his  buildings 
depreciate.  His  wisdom  is  reckoned  in  dimes,  his  short-sightedness 
in  dollars. 

No  thrifty  houseowner  reasons  that  way.  He  says,  My  house 
must  have  the  new  coat  of  paint  that  is  coming  to  it,  even  if  the  cost 
is  four  or  five  dollars  more  than  usual.  My 'house  represents  an 
investment,  which  must  be  protected.  Besides,  it  is  our  home;  we 
want  it  to  look  as  well  as  possible. " 

Any  houseowner  who  wants  to  do  a  little  figuring  should  get  from 
his  local  dealer  prices  on  the  following  ingredients: 


100  lbs.  "  Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead        •        $. 
4  gallons  pure  linseed  oil         -         -         .         - 
1  gallon  turpentine  ..... 

1  pint  turpentine  drier  .... 

This  makes  8  gallons  genuine  old-fashioned  paint 


He  should  then  compare  this  with  the  price  of  any  other  paint  he 
would  think  of  using,  and  all  the  while  keep  in  mind  the  superior 
spreading  power  of  old-fashioned  lead  and  oil  paint. 

OUR  FREE  PAINTING  HELPS 

We  try  to  be  of  service  to  those  about  to  paint.  We  will  send  you,  if  asked, 
color  schemes,  miscellaneous  painting  directions,  and  names  of  "Blue  List"  Painters 
in  your  community,  men  who  use  our  "Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead.  Ask  for 
"Helps  No.  455"     That  will  include  everything. 

TO  PAINTERS:  If  you  are  a  skilled  white-leader  and  use  "Dutch  Boy  Painter" 
white  lead,  send  us  your  name  for  our  "Painters'  Blue  List."  Write  us  for  Blue  List 
Circular  No.  455    It  gives  particulars. 

NATIONAL   LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York    Boston     Buffalo    Cincinnati     Cliicajjo    Cleveland    St.  Louis    San  Francisco 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia)  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsbureh) 


FOUND 


The  "Ideal  Reader 


» 


imagined  in  the 
"  Preface"  to 


**TIte  Good  of  Life  and 
Other  Little  Essays." 

This  "  Ideal  Reader  "  writes  to  the  author  (Professor 
W.  C  Wilkinson) :  "  We  sent  for  a  copy  of  your  latest 
publication.  .  .  .  My  good  wife  is  stih  in  the  grip  of 
the  fanaticism  that  refuses  to  allow  hera  midday  meal. 
So  while  I  was  lunching  she  read  the  book.  It  proved 
to  be  a  great  promoter  of  Fletcherism — that  boasted 
sovereign  preventive  of  dyspepsia — and  withal  a  pleas- 
ant accompaniment  like  soft  music,  at  a  banquet,  from 
behind  the  palms.  That  book  is  a  veritable  literary 
kaleidoscope.with  this  great  advantage  over  the  toy ,  that 
whereas,  they  say,  you  can  never  be  sure  of  seeing  a 
second  time  the  same  pleasing  combination  of  form  and 
color,  you  can  at  will  turn  to  any  page  of  the  book  and 
renew  the  pleasure  of  a  former  reading.  Some  of  our 
remarks  made  would  no  doubt  interest  you.  I  remem- 
ber at  the  close  of  one  chapter,  to  have  exclaimed, 
'splendid,'  and  my  good  wife  repeated  the  word  three 
times !  And  what  had  we  been  together  looking  at  in  the 
kaleidoscope?  'Canal Horses l  V  Someof  your  more 
serious  pieces  moved  us  profoundly.  .  .  .  We  finished 
the  book  this  noon  gave  the  kaleidoscope  the  last 
turn,  but  it  vnll  have  many  more." 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.25  net ;  postpaid,  $1.38 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
ation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
lelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

Unustralfd) 
by  William   H.    Walling,   A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowlodire  a  Youns  Man  Should  Hnve. 
Knowledge  a  Yonn?  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  should  Have.  « 
Knowledge  a  Young  "Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

K\\  in  one  volume.     Illustrated.   $-.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  777  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


{Continued  from  page  800.) 

garden,  a  product  of  memories  of  the  past 
and  hopes  for  the  futiu-e.  She  divides  her 
work  into  twelve  chapters,  each  a  month  or 
a  "moon,"  according  to  Indian  nomenclature. 
She  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  atmos- 
phere of  beauty,  light,  color,  and  perfume. 
Each  month  is  described  with  the  flowers 
peculiar  to  it,  and  the  literary  style,  the  per- 
sonal comments,  and  quotations  from  well- 
known  poets  all  contribute  to  a  charming 
book.  "He  walks  through  a  garden  but 
poorly  fitted  for  its  best  enjoyment  who  has 
not  the  companionship  of  the  thoughts  other 
men  have  had  there."  The  author's  choice 
of  language  is  exquisite  and  each  page  is 
fraught  with  a  message  that  stimulates  the 
imagination  and  charms  the  senses.  "The 
very  best  gardens,  from  the  humanist's 
point  of  view,  are  those  unpretentious  little 
ones  which  cuddle  up  close  to  the  eaves  of 
weather-beaten  farmhouses,  and  those  which 
are  hidden  away  along  the  streets  of  those 
blest  villages  which  have  kept  themselves 
aloof  from  the  seven  devils  of  nioderni.sm." 
The  beauty  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  illustrations,  from  photographs  by  Frances 
and  Mary  Allen. 

Sharp,  Dallas  Lore.  The  Face  of  the  Fields. 
Cloth.  8vo,  pp.  2.50.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifllin  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Mr.  Sharp  has  here  reprinted  several  of 
those  graceful  magazine  articles  which  have 
long  shown  him  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  lit- 
erary of  our  writers  upon  out-door  themes. 
There  is  less  and  less  in  the  way  of  fact  and 
information  as  each  of  his  books  succeeds  the 
preceding,  and  more  of  the  meditative; 
written  with  a  humorous,  almost  whim?;ical 
quality  which  makes  extremely  pleasant 
reading.  & 

Shaw.  Bernard.  The  Doctor's  Dilemma,  Getting 
Married,  and  the  Showing-up  of  Blanco  Posnel. 
12mo-,  pp.  443.    New  York:    Brentano's.    $1.50  net, 

Shaw,  Charles  Gray.  The  Value  and  Dignity  of 
Human  Life.  .\s  Shown  in  the  Striving  and  Suf- 
fering of  the  Individual.  12mo.  pp.  40.3.  Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger.     $2.50  net. 

.Stevenson,  Augusta.  Children's  Cla.s.sics  in 
Dramatic  Form.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  116. 
Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    .30  cents. 

Stiles,  Robert.  Four  Years  Under  Marse  Rob- 
ert. Frontispiece.  Svo,  pp.  368.  New  York: 
Neale  Publishing  Co.     $2. 

Stork.  Charles  Wharton.  The  Queen  of  Orplede. 
16mo,  pp.  65.     Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Strelghtoff,  Frank  Hatch.  The  Standard  of 
Living  Among  the  Industrial  People  of  America. 
12mo,  pp.  196.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$1  net. 

Tynan.  Katharine.  Princess  Katharine.  Pp. 
331.    New  Y'ork:  Duffleld  &  Co.     1911.    $1.20  net. 

Miss  Tynan's  heroine  is  a  princess  only  by 
virtue  of  innate  royalty,  but  she  is  a  sweet, 
charming,  lovable  girl  whose  father  was  of 
the  nobility,  her  mother  of  the  people.  Re- 
turning from  her  long  absence  in  the  convent, 
where  she  had  been  placed  by  a  step-father, 
she  finds  her  mother  a  prey  to  a  propensity 
for  strong  drink  and  weak-charactered 
companions.  There  are  the  complications  t)f 
a  lost  will,  the  strtiggle  of  Katharine  to  draw 
her  mother  away  from  the  old  habits,  and  a 
very  pretty  love-story  which  comes  to  a 
happy  ending  with  Katharine's  ultimate 
victory.  Miss  Tynan  knows  the  Irish  coun- 
try and  the  Irish  people  so  well  that  she 
tells  her  story  charmingly.  It  ought  to  be  a 
popular  book  for  summer  reading. 

Wheelock.  Elizabeth  M.  Stories  of  Wagner 
Operas  for  Children.  Frontispiece.  12mo,  pp.  301. 
Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Co 

Whitechurch,  N'ictor  L.  The  Canon  in  Resi- 
dence. 12mo,  pp.  247.  New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.     $1.20  net. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

A   WOMAN'S   VIEW   OF   MEXICO'S 
WAR 

/\  S  a  side-light  on  the  mix-up  in  Mexico 
'^^-  tile  New  York  Tribune  publishes  the 
letters  of  a  young  American  woman  to  her 
family  in  the  States.  She  had  been  living 
with  her  husband  in  the  very  center  of  the 
Vevolutionary  scrimmage  at  Chihuahua,  and 
•was  in  an  excellent  position  to  watch  much 
of  "the  smoke  and  fun."  Of  course  it  was 
not  all  smoke  and  fun  by  any  means,  and 
"WO  to  the  weak  or  wounded  so  careless  as  to 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands — especially  "  the 
dark,  doughty  hands"  of  the  women,  "well 
versed  in  the  arts  of  the  suffragettes."  In 
more  serious  vein  she  writes : 

The  mode  of  fighting  in  this  country  is 
something  frightful.  The  "soldiers'  women" 
go  out  to  the  battlefields  with  the  soldiers, 
and  they  go  with  their  aprons  full  of  stones 
and  with  knives.  If  an  enemy  is  killed  or 
wounded  the  women  finish  him  up  with 
knives,  provided  he  is  too  seriously  wounded 
to  try  to  defend  himself,  and  if  he  has  any 
fight  in  him  they  stone  the  poor  creature  to 
death.  Isn't  that  horrible?  X  (her  husband), 
said  the  women  he  saw  had  their  aprons  full 
of  stones.  One  dead  man  they  saw  had  been 
pounded  to  death  with  the  butt  end  of  a 
rifle  or  with  stones. 

But  the  men  "are  even  more  cowardly," 
and  one  afternoon,  following  an  engagement 
in  which  the  insurrectos  were  whipt,  the 
federals  "just  butchered  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  right  and  left." 

They  would  go  by  a  house  where  the  door 
■was  open  and  would  shoot  right  into  the 
house.  For  instance,  there  was  a  woman 
leaning  over  a  man  on  a  bed  giving  him  a 
drink.  The  soldiers  shot  through  the  door 
and  shot  the  woman  in  the  arm  and  put  five 
holes  through  the  man,  killing  hijn.  It  turned 
out  that  the  man  was  very  old  and  sick.  Then 
tJiey  dragged  an  old  deaf,  dmnb,  and  blind 
man  from  his  house  into  the  street,  and  be- 
cause he  did  not  answer  when  spoken  to  ho 
was  killed.  A  small  boy  bringing  cows  down 
one  of  the  canons  into  town  was  killed.  These 
are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  frightful  goings 
on  that  day.  Over  a  hundred  men  were  put 
in  jail,  and  the  soldiers  wouldn't  allow  food 
or  anything  to  be  brought  to  them.  No  won- 
der the  federals  are  hated  and  the  people  are 
for  the  revolutionists. 

-Ml  those  wishing  to  watch  the  engage- 
ments are  forced  to  purchase  seats  on  a  neigh- 
boring hill.  The  curtain  generally  rises  at 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  but  one  morn- 
ing "as  early  as  five  o'clock"  they  heard  the 
booming  of  battle,  and  from  their  point  of 
vantage  could  see  that  Santa  Eulalia  was 
being  attacked — ^for  the  second  time  in  two 
days. 

.\bout  twenty-one  federals  were  in  town 
and  were  up  in  the  tower  of  the  church.  Sev- 
eral hundred  rebels  came  in  and  fired  on  the 
soldiers,  killing  a  few.  The  remainder 
wouldn't  siu-render,  and  got  inside  the  church. 
The  revolutionists  got  up  on  top  of  the  build- 
ing, made  holes  in  the  roof,  and  threw  sticks 
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All  Aboard 

for  the  Land  o^  Nod 


Insures  a  Quick  and 
Happy  Trip 

O  article  should  receive 
a    more   rigid    inspec- 
tion before    it    enters 
the  household  than  a  Mattress. 
Otherwise  you    cannot    be 
quite  sure  that  the  inside  of 
it   is  clean  and  wholesome 
or  that  the  quality  is  worth 
the  price  asked. 

Mattresses,  as  generally  sold,  are 
sewed  up  good  and  tight  and  you 
can' t  get  even  a  peep  at  the  inside. 
That  is  all  the  more  reason  ^^  hv 
you  should  be  suspicious  of  Mattresses  sold  in  this  way. 

The  Stearns  &  Foster  Mattress  is  so  constructed  that  the 
quality  of  the  filling  can  be  examined.    You  know  just  what  you 
are  paying  for. 

For  over  sixty  years  The  Stearns  &  Foster  Co.   have    been 

manufacturing  cotton  products,  and  their  daily  output  of  Mattresses 

far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  factory.    That  is  why  a  Stearns  &  Foster 

Mattressenjoysthe  highest  prestige  forcomfort,service,purityandfinish. 

For  sale  generally  by  furniture  dealers  and  department  stores  thru- 
out  the  United  States.      If  you  are  unable  to  purchase  our  Mattresses 
from    your    dealer,    drop    us    a  line  and  we  will    see    that   you    arc 
promptly  taken  care  of. 

Stearns  &  Foster  "    is  on  the  label  of  the 
Mattress.     This  is  your  only  safeguard.     Insist  upon  it. 

Made  in  Four  Grades  :  The  Anchor,  Windsor,  Lenox  and  Style  ''A" 

THE  STEARNS  &  FOSTER  CO. 

DEPT.  D-15,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


A  cut,  wound  or  any  break  in  the  skin  may  cause 
trouble  if  nefrlected.     The  application  of  Dioxog;en  pre- 
vents simple  accidents  from  becoming:  serious ;  Dioxogen 
']    destroys  harmful  perm-life,  thus  pre<venting  infection; 
i^    it  is  alw-ays  efficient  and  is  safe  for  children  as  well  as 
|2     "gjrown-ups"  to  use.     Descriptive  booklet,  describing 
%    many  toilet  as  well  as  emergency  uses,  and  introducton.' 
t    2-oz.  bottle,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

nas  '  w  '^-■\  ^^^  Oakland  Chemical  Co.,    m  Front  St..  New  York 
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HE  artistic  perfection  of  "^taudatd*  guaranteed  plumbing  fixtures, 
combined  with  their  lasting  sanitary  worth,  makes  them  a  permanent 
investment  in  satisfaction  and  comfort. 

They  add  a  value  to  your  house  far  greater  than  their  cost  and  are  as 
enduring  as  the  house  itself.  Their  installation  means  certainty  of  service. 

The  Plumbing  Fixtures    shown  in  this  advertisement  cost 
approximately  $140.00,  except  when  sold  in  the  Far  West. 

Genuine'Standarrf"  fixtures  for  the  home  and 
for  schools.  Office  Buildings,  Public  Institu- 


tions, etc.,  are  identified  by  the  Green  and 
Gold  Label  with  one  exception.  There  are 
two  classes  of  our  Guaranteed  Baths,  the 
Green  andGoldLabelBath  andtheRedand 
Black  Label  Bath.    The  Green  and  Gold 


Label  Bath  is  triple  enameled.  It  is  guaran- 
teed for  five  years.  TheRedand  Black  Label 
Bath  is  double  enameled,  it  is  guaranteed  for 
two  years.  If  you  would  avoid  dissatisfaction 
and  expense,  install  guaranteed  fixtures.  All 
fixtures  purporting  to  be  'Standard"  are  spuri- 
ous unless  they  bear  our  guarantee  label. 


Send  for  a  copy  of  our  beautiful  book  "'Modern  Bathrooms."     It  will  prove  of  invaluable 
assis  ance  in  the  planning  of  your  bathroom,  kitchen  or  laundry.      Many  model  rooms 

This  valuable  book  is  sent  for  6c.  postage. 


are  illustrated  costing  from  $78  to  $600. 

Standard  3anftai:glDro.C«..         Dept.  35 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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New  and  Notable  Pages  on 
Topics  Noteworthy 

FUNDAMENTALS 
IN  EDUCATION,  ART 
AND  CIVICS 

By  George  Lansing  Raymond,  L.H.D. 
Author  of  "  The  Psychology  of  Inspiration." 

Suggestive  and  informing  Essays  and  Ad- 
dresses, treating  divergent  themes  in  this 
author's  wise  and  illuminating  manner,  and 
of  special  interest  to  all  who  study  elemental 
and  educational  conditions  in  Society  and 
the  State. 

Pervaded  by  liberal  scholarship  and  what 
may  be  termed  an  open-hearted  mind. 

12mo,  cloth.     Price  $1.40   net. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
Publishers,  New  York  and  London 
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Where  Else  Can  You 
Find  An  Investment 


That  pays  5  per  cent  interest,  from  the  day 
your  money  is  received — 

That  offers  abundant  security  in  the  form  of 
first  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate — 

That  permits  you  to  withdraw  your  money  at 
any  time  without  notice — 

And  that  is  backed  by  a  conservatively  man- 
aged company  with  ample  resources  and  16 
years  of  successful  business  experience — 

In  the  entire  history  of  this  company  there 
has  never  been  a  day's  delay  in  the  mailing  of 
interest  checks,  or  the  payment  of  principal, 
when  asked  for. 

Le<  us  send  })ou  the  booklet  telling  all  about  if. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


of  dynamite  dowTi  onto  the  poor  soldiers. 
In  all  less  than  a  dozen  men  were  killed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  federals  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  rebels  say  they  attacked  the  town  just 
to  get  the  guns  and  ammunition  of  the  sol- 
diers. They  also  took  more  horses  from  the 
town. 

On  Tuesday,  March  14,  Santa  Eulalia  was 
recaptured  and  went  under  martial  law,  so  that 
every  miner  who  went  up  there  to  work  "  re- 
quired a  transport  or  identification  slip  to 
prove  that  he  was  in  nowise  related  to  a 
rebel.'"  On  that  day,  too,  they  first  learned 
of  our  army  maneuvers. 

We  hear  Uncle  San  has  twenty  thousand 
troops  on  the  border  and  that  they  are  there 
not  only  to  guard  the  boimdary  but  to  get 
accustomed  to  camp  life  and  routine,  etc., 
for  there  is  going  to  be  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Japs.  We  also  heard 
that  the  Mikado  had  ordered  all  Japanese  in 
Mexico  to  return  to  Japan  and  that  they  are 
now  marching  overland  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
I  wonder  how  much,  if  any,  truth  there  is  in 
the  report. 

A  few  days  later  they  rode  down  to  Santa 
Eulalia  on  horseback  and  caught  the  train 
for  the  mining  smelter. 

It  was  made  up  of  engine,  box-car  full  of 
soldiers,  and  then  one  coach.  The  soldiers 
are  the  most  disreputable,  dirty,  untidy, 
and  lazy-looking  bunch.  They  slouch  along 
as  if  they  hadn't  a  care  in  the  world.  All 
that  looks  business-like  about  them  is  the 
rifle  they  carry  and  their  belt  of  cartridges. 
You  know  the  Mexican  army  is  made  up  for 
the  most  part  of  prisoners.  The  men  are  a. 
hard-looking  lot,  too. 

When  we  got  about  half-way  down  to  the 
smelter  we  saw  horsemen  at  a  distance,  and, 
of  course,  we  thought  first  of  all  of  revolu- 
tionists. They  turned  out  to  be  eleven  fed- 
eral volunteers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  escort 
the  train  until  it  was  safely  out  on  the  plains. 
The  federal  volunteers  all  wear  red  bands  on 
their  hats,  or  red  sashes.  The  same  company 
of  men  escorted  the  train  up  in  the  evening, 
and  we  also  had  a  box-car  full  of  soldiers  on 
the  train. 

Mr.  had  invited  us  to  come  down  to 

the  smelter  with  him,  and  we  spent  the  day 

with  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ,  who  are  j'oung 

people  and  very  attractive.  They  have  such, 
a  cozy  little  home  and  two  dear  boys,  one 
three  and  a  half  and  the  other  five.  How  we 
appreciate  going  into  a  real  home  and  sitting 
down  to  a  home  table,  where  everything  is 
daintily  served  and  appetizing! 


T" 


TAXING   AN   AMERICAN   ABROAD 

HE  seashore  tOAvn  of  Brightlingsea, 
England,  is  in  a  dilemma.  And  an 
American  has  caused  it  all,  says  the  Philadel- 
phia Record.  For  more  than  tweflty  years 
this  "  representative  of  ours  abroad  "  has  lived 
upon  a  yacht  some  few  hxmdred  feet  from 
shore — "the  abbot  of  an  aquatic  monas- 
tery." He  keeps  to  himself,  as  a  cenobite 
commonly  does.  And  he  is  as  generous  to  the 
local  poor  as  the  ideal  head  of  a  monastery 
ought  to  be — for  millionaires  can  afford  to- 
be  generous,  and  "Americans  must  be." 

Mr.  Brown — that  is  his  simple  name — has 
I  never  budged  from  his  site.     Neither,  in  all 
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these  twenty  years,  has  he  paid  harbor  dues, 
rates,  nor  taxes.  His  peculiar  pose — always 
under  the  Stars  and  Strip&s — has  finally 
caught  the  attention  of  the  income  tax  asses- 
sors. They  rule  that,  tho  he  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  with  an  income!  wholly  from 
abroad,  he  must  be  adjudged  a  residc^nt  of 
England  and  must  pay  taxes  like  the  rest. 

Tho  Mr.  Brown  has  kept  up  steam  night 
and  day  during  all  these  years,  he  has  n<!V(;r 
moved  from  his  anchorage.  He  may  move 
now.  I>ocaI  interests  which  have  long  profited 
by  his  liberality  would  regard  his  withdi-awal 
as  a  catastrophe.  "He  is  the  goose;  that  lays 
our  golden  eggs,"  they  say;  "must  his  neck 
l)c  wrung?"  The  authorities  rc'ply  that 
everybody  is  a  goose  and  that  the;  pn-destined 
fate  of  all  geese  is  to  have  their  necks  wrung 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fisc.  Logic  and  con- 
sistency demand  that  course.  "  If  we  wring 
one  neck,  we  must  wring  all — even  Mr. 
Brown's,  your  benefactor  tho  he  be." 

The  dilemma,  as  we  have  said,  is  Bright- 
lingsea's,  not  Brown's.  He  can  leave  at  any 
time,  and  take  his  property  with  him.  Will 
Brightlingsea  decide  to  let  him?  Will  the 
.authorities  waive  their  point-,  or  will  they  lose 
the  Valfreyia  with  all  aboard?  Will  the  town 
sacrifice  the  mere  tax  or  will  it  sacrifice 
everything? 


THE   "  LITTLE   FATHER 
SENATE 


OF   THE 


T  F  a  United  States  Senator  has  a  cold,  ho 
-*■  hurries  to  Col.  Daniel  M.  Ransdell,  the 
:Sergeant-at-arms,  who  makes  it  well.  If  the 
situation  be  a  more  serious  one;  if,  let  us 
say,  the  Senator  has  "stubbed  his  political 
toe"  and  has  been  thrown  for  the  time  being 
into  a  "paroxysm  of  pain,"  he  still  hurries, 
and  the  "surgeon-doctor"  remains  the  same. 
Foi-  Colonel  Ransdell  is  "mentor"  in  all 
things,  and  his  healing  propensities  an;  well 
known.  Faith,  .too,  plays  its  important  part, 
and  from  the  moment  this  kind  friend  leads 
a  new  and  "sternly  embarrassed"  Senator 
to  his  desk  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  to  the 
time  when  he  arranges  for  that  Senator's 
"fvmeral  cortege,"  he  is  known  as  "Little 
Father." 

But,  says  the  New  York  Herald,  the  fact 
that  the  Sergeant^at.-arms  may  upon  occa- 
sion arrest  a  Senator  and  bring  him  into  the 
Senate  Chamber  to  make  up  a  quorum,  "is 
one  other  reason"  for  the  "Little  Father's" 
popularity  with  that  body.    Moreover : 

He  knows  wken  to  be  jolly,  and  again  how 
to  be  serious.  He  can  have  as  many  moods 
or  lack  of  them  as  any  one  of  the  ninety-two 
men  for  -whom  he  is  "the  little  father." 
Under  his  direction  thirty  doorkeepers  guard 
the  five  ways  into  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
the  gallery.  He  picks  the  nimble  pages  who 
scamper  back  and  forth  in  the  Senate  and  is 
responsible  for  the  orderly  behavior  of  visitors. 

Every  two  years  Colonel  Ransdell  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  office  for  a  season  of  from 
three  to  four  weeks  and  chooses  a  new  carpet 
for  the  Senate.  This  is  a  serious  job.  this 
process  of  selection  which  "  must  be  guaran- 
teed to  suit"  ninety-two  different  people, 
*'And  Lorimers  and  La  FoUettes  alike"  are 
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Sometimes  you  see  a 
prosperous  looking 
passenger  inquire 
the  time,  and  you  wonder 
why  he  does  not  take  out 
his  own  watch  to  com- 
pare with  the  conductor's. 

It  is  not  that  he  has  no  vi^atch — 
but  because  he  is  ashamed  of  the 
time  he  is  carrying.  He  has  no 
confidence  that  it  is  anyw^here  near 
correct,  and  he  tries  to  save  his  dig- 
nity by  not  making  a  comparison. 


What  do  you  think  of  the  type 
of  man  who  will  carry  a  cheap  and 
uncertain  timepiece  because  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  seen."" 

It  is  quite  different  with  the 
Howard  owner.  He  is  ready 
to  match  time  with  all  comers. 

The  Howard  is  the  closest 
rating  watch  in  the  world — and 
worth  all  it  costs  to  any  man  of 
accurate  habit  and  orderly  mind. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it.  The  price  of  each 
watch — from  the  17-jewel  {double  roller) 
in  a  Boss  or  Crescent  gold-filled  case  at 
$40  to  the  23-jewel  in  a  14-k  solid  gold 
case  at  $150 — is  JixeJ  at  the  factory  and 
a  printed  ticket  attached. 


Not   every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.      Find  the   HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you  "The  Story  of  Edward 
Howard  and   the    First  American    Watch" — an    inspiring    chapter  of  history 
that    every  man  and  boy  should  read. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


Business  Man's  Ther 
I  mos  Lunch  Kit,  $3.00 
ccmplete.  lon>istiiigof  n 
$2Thernu'S   Bottle,  rust 
proof  hiiu'lt  \k>x  and  suit 
case,  as  ilhistnitrci.  size. 
10  in.  X  10  in.  x  3Hi  deep, 
Livo  Agents  wanted  to 
introduce  this  new 
Till  rmos  Lum-li  Kit  t<> 
liusincss  men  nn  I  in- 
,  dustrial  workf  s  Writ. 
,  for    partinil  \i  ^ 
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PA  YS 
FOR 
ITSELF 
IN   TWO 
WEEKS. 

Wherever  thi*  iwi  vi  men  or  n-omrn    lako  thorn  tho  ThermMs    Bolile    ha»    proTeD 
a  comfort-  a  need  — a  nreesslty  that  noiUnK"  •'Ne  will  Mipplr. 
Tho  Thermos  way  is  the  only  way  to  carry  your  lunch   lo  office,   stjre  or  factory. 
tit    school  or    collejre,    when    traollrjr,    fishtnc,    shooting,  motorinir,    hoatinp  or 
\       picnirkintf -wherever  you  jro^  mha.e^cr  yon  do,  yon  ha^r    rlcht   at    hand  ready 
\      (or    Immediate    w^o    hot    tea,    coffee,  soup,  etc„  eotd  mill;,  lemonade,  t<-a,   coffee. 
\     etc.     The   handiest,    most  delifrhtful.    most  sanltar.i.  and    most  economical  way 
1      to  sol%e  the    luncheon   prohlem.     It  Is  a  delijrhlfnl  companion  at  the  I  ediide  of 
1      the  sick,  a  posiinc  necessity  for  the  hal>y  in  (he  nnrst-ry    or  in  the  park.     Maile 
also  In  decanters,  lea  and  coffee  pots,  food  iars  and  carafes.  IMnts  ,f*2  up.  Quarts 
^:t  up.     (  omplcte   l.iinrh  Kits  :?:i  up.       As  Thermo*  pays  for  it>elf  in  two  week- 
at   the   ne«'   popular    prices,  it   U   no  loner  a   luxury,  ImiI  a    money   and  lime- 
sat  in  e  neeessiiy.    Do  not  he  deceheil  into  huyin?  an  inefficient  imitation:   look 
for  the  name  Thermos  plainly  stamped  on  the  hottom.  At  all  first  ela»»  «tore«. 

FliFF  •    St    jm'jr    booh-lrt    on    rajw^t. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  COMPANY.  Thermo.  Bid,.,  NEW  YORK 
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To  get  down  to  facts! 

The  clothing  a  reputable  mer- 
chant wants  to  sell  is  the  clothing 
he  can  back  with  his  own  repu- 
tation. 

Our  sort  of  men's  clothes — the 
sort  that  through  our  New  York 
retail  stores  has  made  our  reputa- 
tion the  whole  country  over. 

Our  Wholesale  Department  can 
take  care  of  a  few  more  Clothiers 
in  the  larger  towns — our  sort  of 
clothiers. 

Rogers  Peet  &  Company 
New  York  City 


158  Broadway 
at  Warren  St. 


842  Broadway 
at  13th  St. 


1302  Broadway 
at  34th  St. 


QTBTIJ  UMDC  with  igiocetisus  and  details  about 
O  I  H  I  k  nifir  W  postalandshippingfacilitiesinall 
cities,villages  and  hamlets,  together  with  hotelguide.  These 
new  maps  are  printed  in  eight  colors,  show  all  interurban 
electric  and  steam  railroads,  steamboat  lines,  etc.  In 
pocket  form,  map  of  any  State  mailed  for  15  cents. 
ALSO  A  NEW  LINE  OF  DAjm  ||i|nO 
showing  quality  of  roads,  dis-  llUlIU  Inlll  O 
tances,  etc.,  covering  all  sections.    Catalogue  free. 

C.  S.  HAMMOND  &  CO.,  ^MSfX^;? 
142  Fulton  St.  Cor^^')  New  York 


DrinK  nH''®"^?^?^'^"  rv*tfui 
Ulww  I    AtDniMiMi.Grocer3an(13aiMri)unalns    ^^1  1111% 


THE    KLIP    BINDER 

Indispensable  to  the  Business  Man,  Manufacturer. 
Lawyer,  Physician,  the  Office,  the  Study, 
the  Library. 

Keeps  all  documents  permanently  and 
neatly  preserved  so  you  can  instantly 
refer  to  any  one.  In  use  by  U.  S. 
Government,  State  Departments,  Li- 
braries, Schools  and  Offices. 
Send  today  for  Booklet  and  Price  List, 

WM.  M.  BETX-HER,    .\o.  SOI  EQriTABI.E   BLPG,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


the  possessors  of  "most  unlovely"  sensibil- 
ities. It  can  be  done,  but  only  with  the  ut- 
most tact  and  by  eliminating  "many,  many 
hundreds  of  different  samples,"  for  there  are 
as  many  "shades  of  rugs  as  there  are  shady 
Senators." 

Occasionally  the  Sergeant-at-arms  is  called 
upon  to  separate  those  "  bent  on  personal 
encounter,"  and  in  many  ways  must  show 
a  sample  of  diplomacy  far  in  advance  of  that 
which  the  average  "diplomatic  Senator" 
possesses. 

He  must  be  able  to  keep  a  cloakroom  door 
hooked  open  for  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  that 
he  may  have  fresh  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
close  it  for  Senator  Du  Pont,  of  Delaware, 
that  there  may  be  no  cigar  smoke  in  the 
chamber. 

But  that  is  not  all,  and  the  ''  present  effi- 
cient Sergeant-at-arms "  has  set  up  troubles 
for  himself. 

Two  sets  of  swinging  doors  on  either  side 
of  the  desk  of  tl^e  Vice-President  lead  from 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  the  marble  room 
where  Senators  receive  their  callers.  Beside 
each  of  these  is  a  small,  elaborately  lacquered 
snuff-box.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-arms to  keep  these  boxes  filled  with 
fresh  snuff.  It  is  an  old  Senate  cu.stom  which 
has  come  down  through  much  ridicule  from 
the  old  days.  Senator  "Billy"  Mason,  of 
Chicago,  when  he  left  the  Senate,  paid  his 
compliments  to  the  old  boxes  and  poked  fun 
at  the  Senate  for  their  maintenance. 

But  the  snuff-boxes  are  a  serious  matter. 
To  propose  that  they  be  removed  would  be  to 
tread  upon  the  toes  of  half  the  Senate.  Xot 
that  they  take  the  snuff  generally,  altho  a 
few  playfully  test  its  condition  occasionally, 
but  it  is  a  tradition,  and  the  onlj'  way  it  could 
be  passed  into  history  would  be  to  remove 
the  boxes  surreptitiously. 

Now  one  year  ago  the  boxes  were  inspected 
by  Colonel  Ransdell,  and  condemned. 

This  was  only  a  nnental  process  on  the  part 
of  the  Sergeant-at-arms.  He  set  about  find- 
ing new  ones.  Through  the  stores  of  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  he  made  a  round  which 
lasted  for  weeks  without  finding  their  substi- 
tute. He  enlisted  others  in  the  search,  but 
still  without  success.  One  day  Colonel  Rans- 
dell heard  of  a  pair  of  snuff-boxes  displayed 
in  an  antique  store.  He  hastened  to  exam- 
ine them,  and  in  five  minutes  they  were  the 
property  of  the  United  States  Senate,  but 
wild  horses  could  not  make  the  Sergeant-at- 
arms  say  what  they  cost. 

It  would  be  libelous  to  name  the  Senators 
who  still  take  snuff.     But: 

Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  has  been  known 
to  use  a  small  pinch  in  jest,  and  one  Senator 
often  extends  the  privilege  in  mock  courtesy 
to  another  and  has  it  accepted.  Members  of 
the  House  come  over  and  use  the  Senate  snuff 
as  a  jest  at  the  old  custom.  Representative 
Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  known  to 
play  this  joke  on  the  Senate. 

When  the  little  electric  bells  all  over  the 
Capitol  ring  three  times,  the  Sergeant-at- 
arms  and  his  assistants  must  see  that  none 
but  Senators  and  two  sworn  clerks  are  on  the 
floor. 

They  clear  the  galleries  upon  the  order  of 


SINCE 


Day  Shi 


(^ 


"PAULTLESS"   f; 
Day-Shirts  are  our   ^ 
response  to  a  demand 
from  those  who,  know- 
ing our  "Faultless"  Pa- 
jamas and  Nightshirts,  desire 
a  day-shirt  of  equal  superi- 
ority.    Ask  your  Dealer. 

The  Day-Shirt  Book  illustrates 
and  describes  them.    The  Bed- 
Time  Book  shows  ournightwear. 

Both  are  interesting.    Both 
are  Free. 

E.  ROSENFELD  &  COMPANY 
Dept.  G,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ft»-  over  .?0  years  ihe  greatest     y 
producers  of  men's  nightivear 

171  the  -^forld.  1^ 


TEN  DOLLARS  NOW 


and  10  Cents  a  Day  for  a  time  buys 
the  Wonderful  Visible  Emerson 
Typewriter.  Two  color  ribbon,  Tabu- 
l?i^^,  lator,  Back  Spacer,  every  improvement. 
~  '^  One  of  the  Best  Typewriters  made— 
$60.00  is  tiie  price.  Big  Offers  for  Agents.  One  Emer- 
son Typewriter  Free  on  very  easy  conditions  to  anyone 
who  will  do  us  a  slight  service.    Only  a  few  minutes  of 

?e°quVrlT  FoF  Ouf  Gfcat  Free  Offer  e'SS  or^fn*^ 

letter  to  us  say— "Mail  me  your  Free  Offer."     Address 
The  Emenon  Typewriter  Co.,  Box  147.  Woodstock.  Illicou 


StraightC  AS   H' 


cr?i 


Shaped 


POPLIN    NECKTIES 

...  Made  in  England;  Latest  Styles. 

/J  f  Tuhular  woven,  seamless  :  pure  dye  silk  nnd 
\vtn>l.  They  n^ver  crease  nor  wrinkle;  stay  fresh 
like  new  as  loii^  as  worn.     A  real  economy. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  sent  on  receipt  of  price.    State 
colors  preferred        Money  back  if  not  suited. 

J.  &  J  .  CASH ,  LTD  .  (American  Works)  "^O 
4«».>  Cliesfuiit  SIri-ol    Soiitli  IVoi-walk.Conn. 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  15c 


NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY.  1S5-1S7  Waverly  PI..  N.  Y.  City 

All  About  Revival  Meetings 

"  The  Manual  of  Revivals  "  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Hervey,  A. 
M.,  is  a  volume  of  practical  hints  and  suggestions  from, 
histories  of  revivals,  and  biographies  of  revivalists,  with 
themes  for  the  use  of  pastors  ;  it  includes  texts,  subjects 
and  outlines  of  the  sermons  of  many  distinguished  evan- 
gelists,    izmo,  cloth,   332  pages.    Si. 25,  postpaid. 

"  Will  be  a  great  help  to  a  conscientious,  faithful  min- 
ister " — Lutheran  Observer. 

Funk  &  Wagoalls  Compaay,  iUiO  E.  23d  St..  New  York. 


''What  DoYou  Think  of 

nr>l        «   r  9  "  the  author  asked  one  of  his 

I  tiat  r  ace  .  deacons  while.he  held  his 

hand  over  the  white  tie  and  clerical  garb  of  the  indi 
vidua!  whose  portrait  he  held  to  view.  "  That,"  replied 
the  deacon — who  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  human 
nature—"  is  the  face  of  some  smart  business  man,  a 
successful  dry-goods  merchant  in  all  probability."  This 
introduces  the  sketch  of  "A  Su-ces.'ful  Preacher," 
and  by  the  title  it  will  be  seen  that  the  deacon  was  not 
altogether  wrong.  It  is  the  same  with  the  other  sketches 


'''-*' CLERICAL  TYPES 


f> 


H.   Campbell's 

20  different  types  of  clergymen.  Have  you  met  them 
all?  "  The  clergyman  may  gain  instruction,  if  the 
layman  finds  only  mterest,  in  a  perusal  of  its  pages." 
N.Y.  Times.  217  pp.  Appropriate  cover,  $1  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London 
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the  Vice-President  and  guard  the  stairways, 
that  none  may  Hsten  at  the  keyholes.  The 
lobby  back  of  the  Senate  Chamber  is  closed 
and  none  may  enter  until  the  four  bells  which 
tell  of  adjournment.  If  anybody  should 
burst  into  an  executive  session  of  the  Senate 
it  would  be  a  national  scandal. 

The  Sergeant-at-arms  does  not,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  carry 
the  mace  or  any  other  emblem  of  authorit}-, 
tho  encounters  on  the  Senate  floor  have,  if 
anything,  been  more  "merciless"  than  in  the 
larger  body.     Still: 

Nothing  violent  has  occurred  to  require 
the  services  of  the  Sergeant-at-arms  since 
Senator  Tillman  strode  across  the  legs  of  Sen- 
ator Teller,  of  Colorado,  to  resent  "the  lie" 
passed  by  Senator  McLaurin,  his  colleague. 
Senator  Tillman  had  charged  under  the  sting 
of  Senator  Spooner's  questioning  that  patron- 
age had  been  used  by  the  White  House  to 
get  its  bills  through  the  Senate.  Senator  Mc- 
Laurin was  then  out  of  the  chamber,  but  the 
assertion  of  Senator  Tillman  that  a  represen- 
tative of  his  own  State  had  been  so  influenced 
was  repeated  to  him.  On  his  return  he  said 
that  it  was  a  lie.  Striding  over  Senator 
Teller,  who  sat  between  them,  Senator  Till- 
man struck  at  his  colleague,  but  they  were 
immediately  separated  by  Senator  Bailey,  of 
Texas,  and  others. 

But  disturbances  in  the  Senate  galleries 
have  been  most  common  of  late,  and  for  that 
reason — 

Doortenders  are  instructed  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  all  who  ask  for  seats,  and  if  a  spec- 
tator in  the  Senate  becomes  unruly  he  goes 
out  with  a  rush.  Carrie  Nation  was  once 
ejected  from  one  of  the  galleries;  a  man  dropt 
dead  during  a  session  of  the  Senate  two  years 
ago,  and  another,  rising  in  his  ^eat  while  the 
Senate  was  in  one  of  its  solemn  moods,  shouted 
from  the  gallery  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Prepare  for 
the  coming  of  the  end  of  the  world!" 


A   FAIRY   STORY   OF   THE   HEAD- 
HUNTERS 

"  I  "HE  Dyaks  of  Borneo  are  addicted  to  the 
■^  unpleasant  habit  of  hunting  heads. 
Christianity  and  civilization  are  gradually 
curing  them  of  it,  one  peacefully  and  the 
other  forcibly,  but  it  is  not  yet  extinct.  The 
bride  of  a  chief  demands  before  the  wedding 
feast  that  her  lord  and  master  bring  home 
a  human  head  to  show  his  prowess,  and 
some  of  the  other  tribal  ban(juets  are  thought 
incomplete  without  human  heads  to  grace 
the  occasion.  It  is  a  relief  to  read  a  new 
book  by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Gomes,  on  "Seven- 
teen Years  Among  the  Sea-Dyaks  of  Borneo  " 
(Lippincott),  that  these  people  abhor  lying 
and  theft,  but  the  casual  traveler  might 
tolerate  the  latter  vices  if  they  would  only 
leave  his  head  where  nature  put  it. 

It  is  not  surprizing  that  their  folk-lore 
shows  traces  of  the  head-hunting  propensity. 
One  of  their  favorite  fairy-stories  is  about 
"Danjai  and  the  Were-Tiger's  Sister."  Mr. 
Comes  tells  it  as  follows: 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  great  chief 
named  Danjai.  He  was  the  head  of  one  of 
the  longest  Dyak  houses  that  were  e\er  built. 
It  was  situated  on  a  hill  in  th(^  midst   of  a 


The  Spirit 
of  '76 


\^  f 


THP2  spirit  of  revolution.      Do  you 
1 


feel  it  warming  up  your  backbone 
when  things  aren' t  right .'' 
Well,  sir,  if  you' re  a  free-born  Amer- 
ican pipe-smoker  and  still  putting  up 
with  old  tobacco  notions,  it's  time  to  revolute  a  few  right  now.  (let 
up  in  the  spirit  of  '  76  and  kick.  Take  a  pull  at  the  Liberty  Bell  and 
load  up  your  old  jimmy  pipe  with 


NNCE  ALBERT 


i€ 


the  national  joy  smoke  ** 


For   Prince  Albert    spells    freedom.      PVeedom    from    stung 
tongues,  pipe  grouch  and  smoker's  peeve. 
Prince  Albert  is  a  pipe-smoke  revolution.      Also  a  revelation. 
Fragrant,  satisfying,  close-fire,  long-burning,  always  ready  and 
it  can't  bite  your  tongue.  ■ 

No  sir,  CAN'T  !    The  bite  is  taken  out  in  the  ex- 
clusive, patented  process  that  produces  P.  A.     We 
have  this  patent  process  sewed  up  tight  and  that's 
why  the  flag  waves  over  only  one  tobacco  of  the 
kind.       Prince     Albert    is    its    own     class. 
Be  canny.      Duck  substitutes. 
All  live  smokeshops  sell  P.  A.       10c  in  the 
red  tin.      Also  in  half  pound  tin  and  pound 
glass  humidors  and  5c  cloth  bags. 

,^        R.J.REYNOLDS 
T/^    TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem 
N.  C. 


r 


luoiv  Prices  for  Fence 

lOO  other  styles.  Many  cheaper  than  wood — all  better.  For  Lawns, 
Churches,  Parks,  ete.  'N^'rile  for  P;i(tiTn  Book  and  specialoflfer. 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  077.  Dceatur.  Ind. 


"Order  is  Heaven's  First  Law" 

Keep  your  important  papers  and  documents  neatly 
and  conveniently  assembled  so  you  can  instantly  lay 
your  hands  on  them.  Use  the  stronerest,  the  most 
convenient,  the  best. 

THE  NIAGARA  CLIP 

Sample  box  by  mail  15c  NIAGARA  CLIP  CO..  New  York 


We  will  ship  you  a 
"RANGER "  BICYCLE 
on    approval,   freight 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

prepaid  to  anyplace  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  deposit  in  aJta'ia-.ai^d 

■  allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.    If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 

every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  g;et 

anywhere  else  regrardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 

ship  It  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  ie  cut  one  cent. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICF^  ^^  sellthe  highest  ?rade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
VWIT  THM  I  un  I  rnmCJ  to  nderat  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We 
s.ive  you  <io  to  5^5  midjlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest  grade  model.";  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 
mail  order  bicyclesjalso  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 
RinPR  ACFIITC  UfAIITCn  in  ea^ h  t^uti  an<1  district  to  rile  ^n.l  exhibit  a  sami^le 
niUtn  NQCR  I  O  If  Mn  l  CU  1911  "Ranper"  Bicycle  furnished  by  us  Yoii  wilin>e 
aatonisJitHl  at  the  Kwna'^'r/i^.'.v  ATi/>ri^«and  the  lil'fral  pro|wsitions  an  J  special  o^er  we  "ill 
give  on  the  tirst  1911  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  onoe  for  our  sftc-.at  sffer. 
00  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyant  ai  .i>n  /»-ic<  until  you  receiTe  our  catalogue 
and  le.-im  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  out  bicycles  under 
your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.    Orders  filled  the  dav  reLei>ed. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— 3  limited  number  ttken  in  trade  t>y  our  Chicago  retail  stores  wdl 

he  I  lose. I  out  at  once,  at  *3  to  *8  each.    Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free 

TIRFQ       nnAQTPR     BDllfB  '^^^  *''"*'5-'°°"'"''«>'*'"P*.<'v^'oinetets.parls.rep»IH 

■  ■■lb«>|    WWHtflbn     DnfllVC  and  ever>thing  in  the  bicycle  line  .11  half  usual  prices. 

00  NOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  /.ar^'^  Ca/a/ofuf  t<eautifullv  illustrated   and  containing  a  great  fund   ol 

Interestint;  matter  and  useful  information.     It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everMhing.     Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   Dept.  R.I72,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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See  this  kitchen  in  its  actual  colors  and  learn    ***  tsIUCH. 
how  the  results  shown  can  be  secured  before  Up 

you  decide  upon  a  treatment  for  your  own.  how?i^feft'e7er"6^nr! 

•This  is  the  kitchen  in  our  Cottage  Bungalow  Portfolio,  which     yo^honfe"  sIntTee 
we  send  free.  The  Portfolio  presents  complete  plans  for  interior 
decoration,  showing  each  room  in  its  colors  and  giving  com- 
plete specifications  for  producing  the  effects  shown. 

If  you  are  going  to  build,  remodel  or  redecorate  you  can 
adapt  these  suggestions  to  your  own  home,  or  you  can  send 
us  a  description  of  your  home  or  any  of  its  rooms  and  we  will 
prepare  special  suggestions  without  cost.  You  incur  no  obliga- 
tion in  taking  advantage  of  this  offer. 

Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &Varnishes 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.    Ask  your  local  dealer  for  color  cards  and  full  information 

For  the  Special  Home  Decoration  Service  write  to 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Decorative  Dept.,  651  Canal  Road,  N.  'W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WHAT    ABOUT     A    GARAGE    FOR 
YOUR  AUTOMOBILE? 

CORNELL  GARAGES  are  factory  made  out  of  best 
quality  seasoned  lumber,  watertight,  weathertight,  and 
substantial  in  every  respect.  They  are  Portable  in  that 
they  may  be  shipped  "  knocked  down,  "with  sections  crated, 
ready  for  erection  on  your  premises  in  a  little  while,  with  little 
effort  and  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 

CORNELL  GARAGES  are  Sectional:  built  up  of 
Sectional  Units.  The  sections  are  so  made  that  they  may 
be  added  to  or  taken  away  from  at  any  lime,  thereby  making 
your  building  larger  or  smaller  in  accordance  with  your  own 
desires. 

CORNELL  COTTAGES,  CHURCHES.  SCHOOL 

H3USES  and  Portable  Buildings  of  every  kind  are  all 
built  in  the  same  manner,  and  hundreds  of  satisfied 
users  attest  their  merit  and  practicability. 

CORNELL  PORTABLE  BUILDINGS  are  Reason- 
able in  Price.  They  cannot  be  duplicated  at  the  prices  we 
name.  We  PREPAY  FREIGHT  to  nearly  all  R.R,  sla- 
tions.  All  our  buildings  are  PAINTED  INSIDE  and  OUT. 
colors  of  yourselection.  without  additional  cost.  Ourillustrat- 
ed  Art  Catalog  tells  more.     Send  4c.  stamps  for  it  to-day. 

WYCKOFF  LUMBER  &  MFG.  CO. 

408  Green  St.,  Ithaca  New  York 


PUT  THIS  ON  MYCAR  WHILE  I  WAIT 


HERE'S  ANOTHER  MOTORIST 

vfho  has  (ound  out  that 

JERICHO 

Is  the  Perfect  Motor  Car  Signal 
that  "  Warns  Without  Offense  " 

Note   the   eagerness    with  which  he  approaches 

the  repair  man. 
Note  the  look  of  satisfaction  on  his  face. 

They  all  look  that  w^ay,  once  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this  most  effi- 
cient of  Motor  Car  Signals. 

Best  of  all — that  expression  lingers — because 
the  merits  of  JERICHO  are  lasting. 

The  price :  $7  to  $10,  according  to  size  re- 
quired. 

The  place  :     Of  any  accessory  dealer  or  direct. 

The    Randall-Faichney   Company 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Send   for    illustrated   booklet     IS    en    Acces- 
sories you  need  for  your  car 


large  plantation  of  fruit  trees.  Danjai  was 
.said  to  be  very  rich  indeed.  He  possest 
much  farming  land,  many  fruit  trees,  many 
tapang  trees,  where  the  wild  bees  made  their 
abode,  and  from  which  the  sweet  honey  is 
obtained,  and  in  his  room  there  were  many 
valuable  jars  of  various  kinds,  and  also  a 
large  number  of  brass  vessels;  for  the  Dyaks 
convert  their  wealth  into  jars  and  brass- 
ware  to  hand  down  to  posterity.  Every 
year  he  obtained  a  plentiful  harvest  of  paddy, 
much  more  than  he  and  his  family  could 
consume,  and  he  had  always  much  paddy 
for  sale,  so  much  so  that  the  news  of  his 
wealth  traveled  to  distant  lands,  and  many 
from  afar  off  would  come  and  buy  paddy 
from  him.  Danjai  also  possest  many  slaves, 
who  were  ready  to  help  him  in  his  work. 

All  the  people  in  his  house  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  his  judgment,  and  were  ready  to 
obey  his  decisions,  whenever  he  settled  any 
of  their  disputes.  So  great,  indeed,  was  his 
reputation  for  wisdom  that  men  from  dis- 
tant villages  would  often  consult  him  and 
ask  his  advice  when  in  any  difficulty.  He 
had  also  great  fame  as  a  brave  warrior,  and 
during  expeditions  against  the  enemy,  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  men  of  his  own  village 
and  of  many  villages  around,  for  all  liked  to 
follow  such  a  brave  man  as  Danjai,  who  was 
sure  to  lead  them  to  victory.  Over  the 
fireplace  in  his  veranda  he  had,  hanging  to- 
getlier  in  a  bunch,  the  dried  heads  of  the 
enemies  whom  he  himself  had  killed. 

Now  this  man  Danjai  had  a  verj^  pretty 
wife  whom  he  had  recently  married,  but  the 
marriage  feast  had  not  been  held,  because  he 
had  not  yet  obtained  a  human  head  from 
the  enemy  as  a  token  of  his  love  for  her; 
for  this  girl  was  of  good  birth  and  a  chief's 
daughter,  and  wanted  the  whole  world  to 
know,  when  they  attended  her  marriage 
feast,  what  a  brave  man  her  husband  was. 
One  -day  Danjai  said  to  his  young  wife :  "  I 
will  hold  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  around, 
and  tell  them  that  we  must  all  get  our  war- 
boats  ready,  as  I  intend  leading  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  enemy.  I  should  like  to 
bring  you  a  human  head  as  a  token  of  my 
love,  so  that  you  may  not  be  ashamed  of 
your  husband.  And  as  soon  as  I  return,  we 
will  have  the  wedding-feast."  Tho  his  wife 
was  sorry  that  her  husband  intended  leaving 
her,  still  she  did  not  oppose  his  wishes,  for 
she  wished  him  to  come  back  covered  with 
glory.  So  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and 
Danjai  told  the  assembled  chiefs  what  he 
intended  to  do,  and  it  was  decided  that  all 
should  begin  at  once  making  war-boats, 
which  were  to  be  ready  in  two  months'  time. 

Assisted  by  his  slaves  and  followers,  Dan- 
jai had  been  at  work  at  his  boat  for  several 
weeks,  and  it  was  nearly  finished.  It  was 
a  beautiful  boat  made  out  of  the  trunk  of 
one  large  tree,  and  Danjai  was  proud  of  his 
work.  He  was  so  anxious  to  finish  his  boat 
that  one  day  he  started  very  early  in  the 
morning,  before  his  breakfast  was  ready,  and 
he  asked  his  wife  to  bring  his  food  to  him 
later  on,  to  the  part  of  the  jungle  where  he 
was  working  at  his  boat. 

Accordingly,  Mrs.  Danjai  cooked  the  food 
and  ate  her  own  breakfast.  Then  she 
made  up  a  small  bundle  of  rice  and  also  put 
together  some  fish  and  salt,  and  placed  all 
in  a  httle  basket  to  take  to  her  husband. 
She  had  never  been  out  in  the  jungle  by  her- 
self before,  but  she  was  not  afraid,  for  her 
husband  had  told  her  the  way,  and  she  could 
hear  the  sound  of  his  adze  as  he  worked  at 
his   boat  not   very  far  off.     She  hung  her 
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basket  over  her  loft  shoulder,  and,  liolding 
her  small  knife  in  her  right  hand,  went  cheer- 
fully on.  Presently  she  came  to  the  stump 
of  a  tree  on  which  was  placed  a  bunch  of 
ripe  sibau  fruit.  They  looked  so  tempting 
that  she  could  not  help  eating  some  of  them, 
and  as  they  were  very  nice,  she  put  what 
remained  in  her  basket,  saying  to  herself: 
"Perhaps  Danjai  forgot  to  take  these  with 
him,  and  left  them  here.  I  will  take  them 
to  him  myself;  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to 
eat  these  ripe  fruits  after  his  hard  work." 

Now,  there  was  in  this  land  a  VVere-Tiger, 
that  was  much  feared  by  all  who  lived 
around.  Pie  had  the  appearance  of  a  man, 
but  at  times  would  transform  himself  into  a 
tiger,  and  then  fie  would  attack  human  beings 
and  carry  off  their  heads  as  trophies  to  his 
own  house.  But  he  never  attacked  any 
unless  they  had  first  done  wrong  by  taking 
.something  which  belonged  to  him.  So  this 
Were-Tiger  would  leave  tempting  fruit  by 
the  side  of  jungle  paths,  and  on  the  stumps 
of  trees,  in  the  hope  that  some  tired  traveler 
would  take  and  eat  them.  And  if  any  one 
ate  such  fruit,  then  he  or  she  was  doomed  to 
be  killed  by  him  that  same  day.  But  all 
knew  about  him,  and  tho  he  placed  many 
tempting  baits  in  all  parts  of  the  jungle,  no 
one  touched  his  fruit,  for  all  feared  the  fate 
which  awaited  them  if  they  did  any  such 
things.  But  Danjai's  wife  knew  nothing 
about  the  Were-Tiger.  No  one  had  told  her 
of  him,  and  she  had  never  been  out  before 
in  the  jungle  by  herself,  and  she  had  never 
been  warned  not  to  touch  any  fruit  she  might 
find  lying  about. 

"Oh,  Danjai,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  met 
her  husband,  "  I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  late. 
You  must  be  very  tired  and  hungry,  work 
ing  the  whole  morning  at  your  boat  without 
having  had  anything  to  eat.  Never  mind! 
Here  is  your  breakfast  at  last."  And  she 
handed  the  basket  which  contained  his  food 
to  her  liusband. 

Now  Danjai  was  really  very  hungry,  so  he 
was  glad  to  see  his  food  had  arrived.  He 
thanked  his  wife,  and  at  once  began  to 
empty  the  basket. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  ripe  sibau 
fruit  at  the  top,  and  he  asked  his  wife  where 
she  got  them  from.  She  told  him  she  had 
found  them  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  by  the 
wayside,  and  she  said  she  thought  they  had 
been  left  there  by  him.  She  added,  with  a 
smile,  that  they  were  very  good,  as  she  had 
eaten  some  herself. 

Then  Danjai,  brave  man  tho  hv  was,  turned 
pale  with  fear  and  anxiety. 

"We  must  not  linger  here  a  moment,"  he 
said  to  his  wife.  "Hungry  tho  I  am,  I  will 
not  eat  my  food  here.  We  must  both  hurry 
home  at  once.  You  have  taken  and  eaten 
fruit  belonging  to  the  Were-Tiger,  so  much 
feared  by  all.  It  is  said  that  whoever 
touches  his  fruit  will  surely  die  a  terrible 
death;  and  you  are  the  first  person  I  know 
who  has  done  so." 

Danjai  hurriedly  gathered  together  all  his 
tools  and  told  those  that  were  with  him  of 
his  trouble,  anil  they  all  started  and  walked 
silently  back.  Danjai  was  w^ondering  how 
h?  was  to  avert  the  fate  Avhich  awaited  hi-^ 
young  wife.  She  was  silent,  because  she  saw 
her  husband  was  troubled,  and  she  was 
sorry  that  she  had  caused  him  grief. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  house, 
Danjai  sent  for  all  the  men  round  about  and 
told  them  what  had  happened,  how  his  wife 
had  taken  and  eaten  the  fruit  of  the  \^'ere- 
Tiger.     He  begged  them  all  to  help  to  shield 
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her,  for  the  Were-Tiger  was  sure  to  have  his 
revenge,  and  come  and  take  the  head  of  his 
wife. 

So  they  all  prepared  themselves  for  the 
tiger's  visit  by  sharpening  their  knives  and 
.■spears.  Some  men  placed  themselves  on 
the  roof  of  the  house,  others  in  the  veranda. 
The  ladder  leading  up  to  the  house  was  also 
guarded,  and  so  were  all  parts  of  the  house 
by  which  he  was  likely  to  force  an  entrance. 
As  for  Danjai's  wife,  they  hid  her  beneath 
some  mats  and  sheets  in  the  room,  and 
twelve  brave  men  stood  round  her  with 
their  swords  drawn,  ready  to  save  her  life 
even  at  the  cost  of  their  own. 

Just  before  dark  they  heard  the  roar  of 
the  tiger  in  the  distance.  Tho  still  a  long 
way  off,  the  sound  was  very  terrible  to  hear, 
and  the  men  all  grasped  their  swords  and 
spears  firmly,  for  they  knew  the  tiger  would 
soon  be  upon  them. 

Once  more  the  tiger's  roar  sounded,  nearer 
and  clearer,  and  they  heard  him  crash 
through  the  leaf-thatch  roof  and  fall  into 
the  room.  There  was  a  great  commotion 
among  the  men.  but  tho  all  tried  to  kill  the 
animal,  none  could  see  him.  Soon  after 
they  heard  a  roar  of  triumph  from  the  tiger 
outside  the  house.  They  lifted  up  the  mats 
and  sheets  which  covered  Danjai's  wife,  and 
there  they  saw  her  headless  body!  The 
Were-Tiger  had  succeeded  in  his  attack, 
and  had  carried  off  the  head  of  his  victim ! 

Loud  was  the  weeping  and  great  the 
lamentation  over  her  dead  body.  She  was 
so  young  to  die!  And  what  death  could  be 
more  terrilile  than  hers  whose  head  had 
been  carried  away  by  her  murderer!  All 
in  the  house  mourned  her  loss  for  seven 
days,  and  during  that  time  the  house  was 
very  quiet,  as  all  lived  in  their  separate 
rooms,  and  did  not  come  out  into  the  common 
veranda  to  do  work  or  talk  to  each  other. 

The  death  of  his  wife  grieved  Danjai  very 
much.  But  tho  his  grief  was  great,  his  de- 
sire for  revenge  was  greater  still. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day 
Danjai  started  after  the  tiger.  The  drops  of 
blood  which  had  fallen  could  be  plainly  seen 
on  the  groinid,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  out  in  what  direction  the  tiger  had 
gone.  On  and  on  he  tracked  the  blood  till 
he  came  to  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  a  high  moun- 
tain. The  sides  of  the  cave  were  splashed 
with  blood,  so  Danjai  walked  boldly  in,  de- 
termined to  revenge  the  death  of  his  wife. 
It  was  not  verj-  dark  in  the  cave.  In  the 
distance  he  could  see  an  opening,  and  he 
hurried  toward  it. 

He  came  out  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  saw  a  large  plantation  of 
sugar-cane  and  plantain-trees.  Beyond  this 
he  saw  a  long  Dyak  house. 

"This,"  he  said  to  himself,  "is  surely  the 
abode  of  the  Were-Tiger,  and  soon  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the  death 
of  my  wife.' 

He  planted  two  sticks,  one  across  the 
other,  in  the  ground,  to  mark  the  opening 
in  the  mountain,  so  that  he  might  not  miss 
his  way  on  his  return,  and  then  be  boldly 
walked  toward  the  house. 

He  followed  a  path  through  the  sugar-cane 
plantation — still  tracking  the  drops  of  blood 
upon  the  grovmd — until  he  came  to  the  ladder 
leading  up  to  the  house.  He  was  so  anxious 
to  attack  his  wife''^  murderer  that  he  did  not 
pause  to  ask — as  is  the  usual  Dyak  custom — 
whether  he  might  walk  up  or  not,  but  went 
straight  on  into  the  house.  Men  sitting  in 
the  veranda  asked  him,  as  he  passed  them, 
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Tvhere  he  was  going,  and  what  he  wanted, 
but  he  did  not  answer  them.  His  heart  was 
heavy  witliin  him,  thinking  of  his  dead  wife, 
and  wondering  if  he  would  be  al)le  to  accom- 
plish his  task,  and  whether  he  would  succeed 
in  leaving  the  house  as  easily  as  he  came  in. 
But  he  was  determined  to  avenge  his  wife's 
nuirder,  and  he  woul<l  not  shrink  from  any 
difficulties  in  the  way. 

He  stopt  at  the  room  of  the  headman  of 
the  liouse,  and  a  girl  asked  him  to  sit  down, 
tind  spread  a  mat  for  him.  He  did  so.  and 
the  girl  went  into  the  room  to  fetch  the 
lira.ss  vessel  containing  the  betel-nut  in- 
gredients which  the  Dyaks  love  to  chew. 
As  he  sat  down,  he  saw  drops  of  blood  on 
the  fireplace,  and  looking  up.  he  noticed  a 
fresli  head,  still  dripping  with  blood,  among 
the  other  skulls  hanging  there.  He  recog- 
nized it  at  a  glance — it  was  the  head  of  liis 
loved  wife! 

The  girl  came  out  witli  the  bra.ss  vessel 
of  betel-nut,  and  said:  "Help  yourself, 
Danjai.  We  did  not  expect  you  to  visit  us  so 
soon.  Please  excuse  me  for  a  while;  I  have 
to  attend  to  the  cooking.  Hut  you  will  not 
be  alone,  for  my  brother  will  soon  be  back. 
He  has  only  gone  to  the  plantation  to  fetch 
some  sugar-cane." 

So  Danjai  sat  on  the  mat  by  him.self, 
thinking  what  he  was  to  do  next,  and  what 
he  was  to  say  to  his  wife's  murderer  when 
he  came  in.  Soon  the  \\'ere-Tiger  arrived, 
carrying  on  his  shoulder  a  bundle  of  sugar- 
cane. 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  .see  you.  Danjai.  " 
he  said.  "Would  you  like  some  sugar-cane? 
If  so,  help  yourself.  " 

Danjai  was  so  sad  thinking  of  his  wife  that 
he  did  not  notice  how  curioas  it  was  that 
they  should  know  his  name  when  they  had 
never  seen  him  before.  He  did  not  feel  at 
all  inclined  to  eat  sugar-cane,  but  lest  his 
host  should  think  he  had  come  to  kill,  and 
•  to  put  him  off  his  guard,  he  pretended  to 
•eat  a  little.  He  heard  the  Were-Tiger  say 
to  his  sister  in  the  room  that  she  was  to  be 
sure  to  have  enough  footl  cooked,  as  Danjai 
would  eat  with  them  that  evening.  Then 
he  left  them  and  went  to  the  river  to  bathe. 

The  sister  came  out  of  the  room,  and 
spoke  to  Danjai,  who  was  still  sitting  in  the 
veranda,  and  asked  him  to  come  into  the 
room,  as  she  had  something  to  say  to  him. 

"Yes,  Danjai,"  she  said  to  him  in  a  kind 
tone  of  voice,  "I  know  your  trouble,  and  I 
am  sorry  for  you.  However,  if  you  follow 
my  advice,  all  will  be  well.  You  must  be 
careful,  for  my  brother  is  easily  put  out, 
and  has  no  scruples  about  killing  any  who 
displease  him.  Our  own  people  here  hate 
him,  for  he  is  so  merciless:  but  no  one  dares 
attack  him,  for  all  fear  him  greatly.  Now 
listen  attentively  to  what  I  have  to  say. 
When  I  put  out  the  plates  of  rice  in  the 
room  presently,  do  not  take  the  one  he  tells 
you  to  have:  take  any  of  tho  others,  for  the 
one  he  wishes  you  to  have  is  sure  to  contain 
some  poison.  Later  on.  when  you  retire  to 
rest,  do  not  spend  the  night  on  tliv^  mat 
spread  out  for  you,  but  sleep  somewhere  else, 
and  put  the  wooden  mortar  for  pounding 
paddy  on  the  mat  in  yoiu-  steail:  and  so 
again  on  the  second  night,  place  the  wooden 
mill  for  husking  the  paddy  on  your  mat: 
and  on  the  third  night  a  roll  of  the  coarse 
matting  used  for  treading  paddy.  If  his 
three  attempts  to  kill  you  are  unsuccessfvil, 
then  he  will  be  in  your  power,  and  will  do 
what  you  command.  But  even  then  there  is 
still  danger,  and  you  must  not  do  anything 
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Complete  with  green  denim  cushion  and  chains 
ready  for  hanjjinij.  Made  of  hardwood  finished 
green,  mission  or  ii.itural  white  nuiple. 

M.  F.  FLAHERTY,  Bradford,  Penna. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

ami  if  wp  haven't  an  BKent 
in  your  city, we  will  sell  you 
Ht  whofosale  agents'  prio*. 

Vone 

AMERICAN 

Motorcycle  or  Bicycle 

I  prapay  the  Irelghl.  Writ«  for  our  in- 
trodacing    offer    and    cataloiriie,    aod    say 
R-hethervoii  want  nintorcycleor  bicycle.  Do  it  now 
American  MotorCTrleCo.  19.:    Ameriran  Flldr..(^h)rairi)' 


School,  Class,  Frat-Pins 

Emblems  for  .-VU  Societies 

Catalog  an  Request 

Special  I)<rsii,'n*  Made  to  Order 

WINSHIP  &  CO. 

705  L  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago.  Ill 


10  CENTS  ADAY 


liuys  the  Pittsburgh  Visible  TypewTiter.  Made  in  our 
own  factoi^'at  Kittannins.  Fa.  $65  now — later  the  price 
will  be  $100.  The  best  typewriter  in  the  world,  far  excels 
any  *ioo  machine  made.  Entire  line  visible.  Back  spacer, 
tabulator,  two  color  ribbon,  universal  keyboard,  etc.  .-Xgents  wanted  ever>"where.  One 
Pittsburgh  Visible  Machine  Free  for  a  very  small  service.  No  selling  necessary. 
■T  C  tx¥  On  A  Fi-^M*  and  to  learn  of  our  easv  terms  and  full  particulars  re?ard- 
lO  VacL  V-fne  rree  i„g  j^is  unprecedented  offer,  sav  to  us  in  a  letter  ">Iail 
vour  FRKK  OFFKK." 


THE  PITTSBURGH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Dept.  31,  Union  Bank  Building  Established  20  years  PITTSBURGH, 


PA. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Uterart  Digest  when  writing  to  advenisers. 
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Leave  your  call  with 

en 


Seven  Inchrs  Tall 
Calls  steadily  for  5  minutes,  intermittently  for  10. 

LEAVE  your  call  with  Big 
Ben  and  sleep  soundly, 
trustingly,  every  minute  of 
the  night — he'  11  call  you  on  the  dot 
at  any  time  you  say. 

And  if  you  roll  over  and  try  just 
one  more  nap,  he'll  remind  you 
gently  that  it's  breakfast  time  and 
keep  on  calling  until  you're  wide 
awake. 

There's  a  feeling  of  bigness  and 
strength  about  him,  a  peculiar  glow 
of  brightness  and  cheer  that  is 
strangely  novel  about  an  alarm 
clock. 

It's  a  great  clock  for  particular 
housekeepers  and  exacting  business 
men,  for  all  who've  got  to  get  up 
in  time  and  live  on  time. 


$2.50 


Sold  by  Jewelers  only. 

Western  Clock  Company 
La  Salle,  Illinois. 


TAe. 

^COOPER 

FLY  BOOK 

The  handiest,  most 
compact,  most  com 
plete  Fly  Book   made. 
Holds  36  to  54  dozen  flies. 

"  The  best  book  yet." 
Flies  always  in  sight. 
No  metal   to  riut  hooks. 
Moth,  dast  and  moisture  proof. 
Size  4x7  inches.     Fits  any  pocket. 

PRICES    'delivered   free) 
Canvas,  $2.00    Seal  Grain,  $3.50.    Morocco,  $4.50. 
Pig  Skin,  $6.00.        Extra  Holders,  per  doz.  $2.00. 

New  No.   11  Book,  3  holders,  $1.00. 

For  sale  by  Tackle  Dealers  everywhere.  If  yourdealer 
won't  supply  you,  write  us. 

COOPER  FLY  BOOK  CO.,  18  Mon%omery  Street 

Send  to-day  for  illustrated  Folder.  San  Franclseo 


SXFIT. 
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rash,  but  ask  my  advice  again  later  on.  But 
go  outside  now  into  the  veranda,  for  I  think 
I  hear  my  brother  returning  from  his  bath. 
I  must  make  haste  and  put  out  tlie  food  for 
you  all  to  eat." 

Soon  the  Were-Tiger  came  in,  and,  sitting 
on  the  mat  by  Danjai,  asked  him  the  news, 
and  how  matters  were  in  his  country.  Dan- 
jai answered  little,  for  he  was  very  sad;  be- 
sides his  host  always  laughed  at  him  when- 
ever he  spoke.  The  fact  was  that  he  was 
amused  at  the  idea  of  the  man  whose  wife 
he  had  killed  sitting  in  his  veranda  and  talk- 
ing to  him  in  a  friendly  way. 

The  sister  came  out  of  the  room  and  asked 
them  in  to  have  their  meal.  All  happened 
as  she  said  it  would.  Danjai  remembered 
her  advice,  and  did  not  take  the  plate  of 
rice  his  host  offered  him.  But  he  was  too 
sad  to  eat  much. 

In  the  evening  Danjai  and  the  Were-Tiger 
sat  by  a  fire  in  the  veranda.  Over  this  fire 
hung  several  human  heads..  The  tears  came 
into  Danjai's  eyes  as  he  sat  there  and  saw 
the  head  of  his  dear  wife  being  scorched  by 
the  fire.  He  felt  inclined,  there  and  then,  to 
grasp  his  sword  arid  attack  her  murderer; 
but  he  restrained  himself,  remembering  the 
advice  of  the  Tiger's  sister. 

The  Were-Tiger  said  to  him  mth  a  nasty 
laugh:  "What  is  troubling  you  that  you 
should  weep?" 

"I  am  not  troubled  about  anything," 
said  Danjai;  "but  the  smoke  of  the  fire  is 
too  much  for  my  eyes,  and  it  makes  them 
water  and  feel  sore." 

"If  so,"  said  his  host,  "let  us  put  out  the 
fire  and  retire  to  rest,  as  it  is  very  late." 

Two  mats  were  spread  out  for  them,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  they  lay 
down  to  sleep.  But  Danjai  kept  awake,  and 
when  his  companion  was  asleep,  he  rose  and 
placed  the  wooden  mortar  for  pounding 
paddy  on  his  mat,  and  covered  it  over  with  a 
sheet;  and  he  himself  retired  to  a  safe  place, 
as  .he  was  advised  to  do  by  the  Tiger's  sister. 
He  watched  to  see  what  would  happen,  and 
he  was  not  disappointed.  Not  long  after, 
he  saw  the  Were-Tiger  wake  up  and  fetch 
a  sword,  and  walk  up  to  the  place  where  he 
was  supposed  to  be  asleep.  With  the  sword 
he  made  two  or  three  vicious  cuts  at  the 
wooden  mortar,  and  said: 

"Now,  Danjai,  this  will  settle  you.  You 
will  not  think  of  revenging  yourself  on  me 
any  more." 

Then  Danjai  cried  out  from  where  he 
was :  "  What  is  the  matter?  What  are  you 
doing?" 

" Oh,  Danjai!  Is  that  you? "  said  his  host. 
"  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you.  I  had  a  bad 
dream,  and  I  sometimes  walk  in  my  sleep. 
How  lucky  it  is  you  were  not  lying  on  the 
mat!  I  should  have  certainly  killed  you, 
and  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself  for 
doing  so.  Please  understand  I  meant  no  harm 
to  you,  and  let  us  lie  down  forest  again." 

On  the  two  following  nights  the  Were- 
Tiger  attempted  to  kill  Danjai,  but  failed 
each  time,  because,  following  the  advice 
given  him,  Danjai  placed  first  the  wooden 
mill  for  husking  the  paddy  on  his  mat,  and 
next  a  roll  of  coarse  matting  used  for  tread- 
ing paddy.  His  host  made  the  same  excuse 
for  his  strange  behavior  each  time. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  after 
the  Were-Tiger  had  left  the  house  to  see 
whether  any  fish  had  been  caught  in  his  fish- 
trap,  his  sister  asked  Danjai  to  come  into 
the  room,  as  she  had  something  to  say  to 
him  before  he  left  to  return  home. 
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B-M  Quality 
Filinff  Furniture 
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Dealers' 
Exposition  Week 

From  May  ist  to  6th,  Dealers  in  "B-M 
Quality"  Filing  Furniture,  Equipment  and 
Supplies  will  make  special  exhibitions  of 
everything  needed  for  the  most  exacting 
filing  requirements — no  matter  how  compli- 
cated or  unusual. 

Please  don't  take  our  "say-so"  for  this. 
Visit  our  Dealers'  splendid  stores.  See  our 
furniture.  Learn  the  facts  at  first  hand. 
This  will  convince  you. 

The  "B-M  Quality"  Line  includes  every- 
thing in  Filing  Equipment — Standard  Verti- 
cal and  Lateral  Cabinets — "Cabinettes" 
(fractional  sections)— Card  Trays  —  Sorter 
Trays — Transfer  Cases — Folders — Cards. 

"  B-M  Quality"  Methods  and  Systems  are 
the  most  convenient  and  economical.  They 
are  easiest  to  understand — easiest  to  use. 

B-M  Furniture  is  made  from  the  best 
lumber.  We  pay  highest  prices  for  fittings. 
Our  workmen  are  experienced. 

B-M  prices  are  in  keeping  with  the  lasting 
satisfaction  and  service  we  guarantee  to 
deliver. 

All  we  ask  is  opportunity  to  convince  you. 
Visit  one  of  our  Dealers'  stores  during 
"Exposition  Week" — between  May  ist  and 
May  6th. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  location  of  a  B-M 
Dealer's  store,  write  to  us  for  the  name  and 
address  of  the  one  nearest  you.  We  will 
also  send  you  our  big  new  book  on  "  Filing 
Systems." 

It  is  filled  with  most  complete  and  up-to- 
date  information  on  filing.  This  information 
is  in  practical  shape — ready  to  use.  And — 
we  send  the  book  FREE  and  fully  postpaid. 
Write  for  it  today.     Address — 

BROWNE-MORSE  CO. 

1104  Hovey  Street,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

nC  A  I  CDQ— Only  one  Dealer  in  a  city  gets  the 
UCALILIVO  "\i-U  Quality"  Line.  A  few  lo- 
calities are  not  yet  covered.  If  you  are  "  a  live- wire, 
square-deal  man  "—free  to  consider  an  "  Exclusive 
Agency  " — write  us  today. 


The  Pump  that  Costs  Nothing:  to  Operate 

First  Ci'st  is  nothing  when  compared  with  tho  day- 
after-day  operating  expense  of  pntnpin?  enfriin  s  The 
first  ci-'st  is  tlie  only  cost  when  yon   install  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

It  is  automatically  operated  by  water  pres- 
sure. Supplies  every  part  of  the  farm 
and  home  with  running-  water  without 
trouble  T)r  expense  Write  for  catalogue  K 
and  grnaranteed  estimate. 

MA4MKA    IIYnKAlLU'  FAGINE   €0. 


751  Heed    Bldp..   Thiladelphhi 


t-HCtorya  Ohestor,  Pa. 


REEL 


r^LINE 


all  need  "3  in  One"  oil.  It  makes  reels  run  right 
— ALWAYS.  No  sticking,  no  ierking.  no  back- 
lashing.  Just  an  easy,  steady  action  thai  feeds  or 
reels  the  line  evenly,  smoothly  at  any  speed. 

"3  in  One"  prevents  rust  on  steel  rods,  prevents 
cracking  o£  cane  orbamboo  rods  and  makesall  joints 
fit  snugly  Makes  silk  or  linen  lines  stronger  and 
last  longer.  Prevents  twisting  and  tangling. 
rprP  Try  **3  I:;  One"  yourself  at  our  expense, 
rnUt  Write  at  once  for  sample  bottle  and  book- 
let— both  free.     Librarv  Slip  in  every  package. 

3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO..  18  Broadway.  New  York. 
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"Now,  Danjai,"  she  said;  "as  1  told  you 
before,  since  my  brother  has  not  been  able 
to  kill  you  these  three  days,  ho  is  in  your 
power.  After  breakfast  ask  him  to  accom- 
pany j'ou  and  show  you  the  way  back  to 
your  country.  When  you  have  both  come 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  sugar-cane  planta- 
tion, beg  him  to  sit  down  for  a  little  while, 
and  .say  you  would  like  to  eat  some  sugar- 
cane before  you  leave  him  and  go  on  your 
journey  alone.  AVhen  lie  gives  you  the 
sugar-cane,  ask  him  to  kuid  you  his  sword, 
giving  as  an  excuse  that  yours  is  not  sharp 
enough  for  peeling  the  sugar-cane,  or  that 
it  is  stuck  fast  in  its  sheath,  and  can  not  be 
drawn.  When  Ik;  hands  you  his  sword,  you 
must  attack  him  with  it  and  kill  him.  My 
brother  is  invu!neral)le  to  any  other  sword 
but  his  own.  When  you  have  killed  him, 
cut  off  his  head  and  bring  it  to  me,  and  I  will 
give  you  your  wife's  head  in  exchange  for  it." 

A  few  minutes  after  this  conversation 
the  W^'rc-Tiger  returned  with  a  basket  full  of 
fish.  Some  of  these  were  soon  cooked,  and 
they  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

Soon  after  they  had  eaten,  Danjai  told  his 
host  that  he  must  be  returning  to  his  own 
country,  and  asked  him  to  accompany  him 
and  show  him  his  way  back.  So  they  started 
together  and  walked  through  the  sugar-cane 
plantation. 

Just  as  they  came  near  the  end  of  it,  Danjai 
begged  his  companion  to  stop.  He  said  he 
would  like  to  have  some  sugar-cane  before 
going  on. 

"I  am  sorry  I  did  not  offer  you  any,"  said 
the  Were-Tiger;  "it  was  very  forgetful  of 
me.  Never  mind,  I  will  at  once  cut  down 
some  sugar-cane  for  us." 

When  he  had  brought  the  sugar-cane, 
and  had  finished  peeling  the  piece  he  wanted 
for  himself,  Danjai  said  to  him: 

"Please  lend  me  your  sword,  for  mine  is 
stuck  fast  in  its  sheath,  and  I  can  not  draw- 
it  out." 

The  Were-Tiger,  suspecting  nothing,  hand- 
ed the  sword  to  him,  and  Danjai  began  peeling 
his  sugar-cane. 

Just  then  the  Were-Tiger  turned  round  to 
look  at  his  house,  and  Danjai,  seizing  his  op- 
portunity, gave  him  a  blow  with  the  sword 
and  killed  him.  Then  ho  cut  off  the  head 
and  carried  it  back  with  him  to  the  house 
he  had  just  left. 

When  he  came  near,  he  .saw  the  sister 
watching  for  his  return,  and  standing  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder  leading  up  to  the  house. 
He  followed  her  into  the  house,  and  gave 
her  the  head  of  her  brother. 

"You  ought  to  be  quite  satisfied  now, 
Danjai,"  she  said,  "for  you  have  taken  re- 
venge for  the  d(>ath  of  your  wife.  I  want 
you  to  promise  mo  certain  things  before  you 
go.  First  of  all,  you  must  not  let  anybody 
know  that  you  have  killed  my  brother.  Next, 
on  your  return,  you  must  go  on  the  warpath 
and  bring  back  to  me  the  head  of  a  woman, 
to  enable  me  to  put  away  the  mourning  of 
myself  and  my  relativ(>s  for  the  death  of 
my  brother.  And  then  1  hope  you  will  take 
nue  with  you  as  your  wife.  And  I  give  you 
now  some  locks  of  my  hair,  to  be  used  as  a 
charm  to  make  you  invisible  to  the  enemy, 
when  you  are  on  the  warpath.  Lastly,  I 
advise  you  and  your  people  never  to  eat 
or  to  take  away  any  fruit  you  may  hnd 
lying  about  in  the  jungle,  on  the  stump  of 
a  tree,  or  on  a  rock,  without  knowing  for 
<{>rtain  who  put  it  there  and  to  whom  it 
belongs,  or  making  sure  that  it  has  fallen 
from  some  tree  near.  This  must  be  remem- 
bered from  generation  to  generation.  Who- 
ever disobeys  this  advice  will  be  punished 
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THOSE  who  would  like  to  know 
how  they  can  have  an  unlimited 
supply  of  hot  water  in  their  homes, 
from  any  hot  water  faucet  in  the 
house,  will  be  interested  in  this: — 

There  is  a  wonderful  automatic  gas  water 
heater  called  the  Ruud  (pronounce  it 
"Rude").  It  isn't  an  ugly  thing  that  is 
hitched  on  the  bath  tub,  nor  is  it  a  device 
for  heating  the  water  in  your  range 
boiler— nor  do  you  have  to  light  it 
and  put  it  out. 

The  Ruud  is  down  cellar!  No,  you  don't 
have  to  go  near  it.  All  you  have  to  do  to 
get  hot  water  is  to  turn  any  hot  water 
faucet.  The  Ruud  takes  care  of  itself. 
Opening  the  faucet  automatically  lights 
the  gas  in  the  Ruud,  and  the  water  is  heated 
as  it  flows  through  the  hot  copper  coils. 

Suppose  you  come  in  late  some  evening 
from  a  spin  in  the  motor  car,  or  tired  from 
overwork  at  the  office,  think  of  the  luxury 
of  a  restful,  sleep  inviting,  piping  hot  bath. 

Next  morning  there  is  hot  water  just  the 
same,  even  if  the  maid  is  washing  in  the 
laundry — the  supply  is  inexhaustible. 

It  is  useless  to  tell  of  the  luxury  of  plenty 
of  hot  water.  The  fact  that  you  can  get  it  is 
the  important  thing. 

If  you  want  to  know 
how  it  works  we  will 
tell  you  in  another 
column,  but  the  most 
satisfactory  way  is  to 
go  where  they  sell  the 
Ruud  and  see  it  work. 

Look  in  the  telephone 
book  and  see  if  we 
have  a  branch  in  your 
town — if  not,  the  gas 
company  has  the  Ruud 
and  will  gladly  show 
it  in  operation.  Send 
for  free  descriptive 
booklet. 
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The  How  and  Why  of 
the  RUUD 

The  Ruud  is  governed  by  two  valves. 

I'lic  f>iis<nre  Tv^/rr-that  turns  the  gas 
on  in  the  burners  whenever  a  faucet  is 
opened,  and  shuts  olf  the  gas  when  the 
faucet   is  closed. 

llic  tcmfrcralurc  •(live  which  turns  off 
the  gas  when  the  water  is  heated  to  a 
certain  temperature,  and  lights  the  gas 
when  it  starts  to  run  cooler  than  a 
certain  temperature. 

Each  valve  is  independent  of  the  other  and 
consequently  never  fails  to  do  its  work. 

Here  is  the  entire  operation. 
A  tiny  pilot  light  is  burning— somewhere 
a  hot  wat.ir  faucet  is  opened— the  pressure 
valve  turns  on  the  gas  and  it  is  lighted  by 
the  pilot  light  and  heats  the  copper  coils 
through  which  the  water  flows. 
When  the  water  gets  too  hot,  the  temper- 
ature regulator  turns  off  the  gas. 

It  is  quite  some  time  before  the  coils 
start  to  cool,  but  when  they  do.  the  tem- 
perature regulator  automatically  turns  on 
the  gas  again. 

This  is  a  great  saving,  for  no  more  gas 
is  burned  than  sufficient  to  heat  the 
water  used. 

So  the  gaslights  and  goes  out  at  intervals — 
thewateris  hot  as  long  asitruns.andwhen 
you  turn  off  the  faucet  the  pressure  valve 
shuts  off  the  gas  and  the  Ruud  stops  work. 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices  in  all    principal  cities 


Reduce  Painting  Expense  by  Using 


Carter 


Strictly 
Pure 


White  Lead 
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With  t'arti'r  White  Ix>ad  and  pure  linseed  oil  and  tinting  colors  any  good 
painter  will  make  beautiful  and  durable  paint,  any  color,  which  will  offer 
you  four  separate  opportunities  to  reduce  the  painting  expense  on  your  house. 


Reduces  Cost  Per  Gallon 

100  pounds  (if  Carter  White  Lead,  5  gallons  of 
liii.seed  oil  (averajie  proportlonsV  a  pint  of  drier 
—and  a  little  tintinK  color  if  while  is  iiot  desired 
—  will  make  8  Kallons  of  ab.solutely  pure  paint, 
the  kind  that  arcliitect.s  specify  and  that  iitonii- 
neiit  decorators  use  for  their  fliiest  work.  Ascer- 
'ain  what  this  will  cost  at  your  local  dealer's,  and 
compare  it  with  the  preseni  cost  of  any  other  paint 
you  would  think  of  usintr. 

Reduces  Gallons  Required 

Carter  is  known  anionir  paiutei-s  as  "The  Lead 
with  the  Spread  "  The  foundation  of  its  success 
wiis  deinoustrattnp  to  painters  that  on  measured 
surfaces  it  would  cover  and  protect  an  avempe 
of  one-fourth  more  surface  than  the  white  lead 
they  were  using. 


Reduces  Number  of  Paintings 

Repeated  tests  liave  shown,  and  any  old  tini'> 
painter  will  testify  from  his  e.\perienpe,  that 
Pure  White  Lead  makes  the  most  duralile  and 
lasting  paint,  because  white  leail  alone  has  an 
atllnity  for  linseed  oil.  It  makes  considerable 
dilTerence  in  theaveratre  annual  painting  exv>ense 
how  often  painting  is  necessary. 

Reduces  Cost  of  Repainting 

If  paint  contalniiiff  liard,  inelastic  pipmonis 
Is  used,  cracking,  peeling  and  scjiling  are  cer- 
tain to  follow,  and  when  tliis  once  sets  in  no 
paint  can  be  made  to  stick  until  all  the  old 
paint  is  removed  clean  to  the  wood  :  i  his  is  an 
e.\i)ensive  operation  which  is  never  necessary 
when  a  house  is  painted  continuously  with 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil. 


Thesf  are  facia  iphicti  xhould  intfrest  fvrrv  otrner  of  property  If  yon  are  interested  in 
the  reasons  behind  the  fuels  send  for  onrfrre  bunk,  "  Pure  Paint."  It  teill  give  you  much 
valuable  ii\formatton  ab'>ut  house-tutinting,  aud  tre  tritl  send  with  it  a  set  of  beau- 
tiful color  plates  ichich  icill  help  yott  to  select  tast^ul  and  durable  colors  for  your  houae. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co.,    12067    S.    Peoria   Street,  Chicago,  III. 
I  I      ■  ■       ■  ' 
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The 

J.  &J.  Slater 

Shoe 


Worn  by  those  who  know  and  appreciate 
character  in  footwear — Original  Spring 
and   Summer   styles  for  all   occasions. 


A  light,  comfortable  shoe  for  golf,  in  tan, 
russia  or  brown  buckskin — no  tips — re- 
inforced at  insteps  to  give  added  support. 

Our  MAIL  ORDEH  SERVICE  enables  those  who  live 
outside  of  Sew  York  to  purchase  the  famous  J  <t-  J.  Slater 
shoes  with  as  little  trouble  as  if  buying  in  their  home 
city.  New  illustrated  price  list,  "A  Package  of  Shoes." 
and  book  of  instructions  with  measicrement  blank 
mailed  on  rf quest. 

J.  &  J.  Slater 

For  50  years  New  York' s  most 
fashionable  bootmakers 

Broadway,  at  25th  Street,  New  York 


lis  is  the;< 
Point-^ 

Many  lead-pencils  are 
whittled  into  waste- 
baskets  because  the 
graphite  falls  out  of  the 
cases    in   short    bits. 

DIXON'S 

AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

PENCILS 

sharpen  to  a  ivnttng 
point  every  time  and 
that  is  their  strong  talk- 
ing point.  Made  in  Amer- 
ica for  all  the  world, 
and  made  good  by 

JOSEPH  DIXON 

CRUCIBLE    COMPANY 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


K^5?i^:-a&-ag^^g;^^ 


by  death.  You  may  now  have  the  head  of 
your  wife  to  take  back  to  j'our  country." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  she  handed  him 
his  wife's  head,  and  Danjai  started  off  at 
once,  for  he  was  anxious  to  get  back. 

He  reached  his  house  late  that  same  even- 
ing. AH  his  friends  were  glad  to  see  him 
come  back  safe  and  sound.  They  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  seeing  him  again.  They  were 
also  pleased  to  see  he  had  been  successful 
in  bringing  back  the  head  of  his  dead  wife. 

Soon  after  Danjai's  return  from  the  Were- 
Tiger's  country,  he  gathered  all  his  followers 
together  and  told  them  that  he  intended 
going  on  the  warpath.  As  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  get  everything  ready,  they 
started  for  the  enemy's  country.  They  were 
very  successful,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
many  heads;  but  Danjai,  protected  as  he  was 
by  the  charm  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Were  Tiger's  sister,  was  more  succe.«sful 
than  the  others.  They  returned  with  much 
rejoicing,  and  a  great  feast  was  held  in  hon- 
or of  their  victory.  The  human  heads  were 
placed  on  a  costly  dish,  and  the  women  car- 
ried them  into  the  house  with  dancing  and 
singing.  > 

A  few  days  after,  Danjai  started  to  fulfil 
his  promise  to  the  Were-Tiger's  sister.  He 
brought  her  back  with  him  as  his  wife,  and 
they  lived  very  happily  together  for  many 
years. 

This  story  explains  why  the  Dyaks,  even  at 
the  present  day,  dare  not  eat  any  fruit  they 
may  find  lying  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or  on 
a  rock  in  the  jungle.  They  fear  that  evil 
will  happen  to  them  as  it  did  to  Danjai's  wife. 


SARA    BERNHARDT'S    FIRST    SUCCESS 

OHE  was  only  a  little,  wee  thing,  passing 
*^  her  childhood  days  in  a  convent  some- 
where in  the  northern  part  of  France.  So 
she  was  easily  overlooked,  and  had  "happi- 
nesses not  many."  But  one  day  the  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Paris  decided  to  pay  a  round  of 
visits  to  some  of  "his  communities"  nearbj^ 
and  as  theirs  was  one  of  the  "favored  stops," 
a  great  fete  was  speedily  arranged.  The 
youngest  of  the  nuns  was  to  read  a  few  words 
of  welcome  to  Monseigneur,  and  after  that 
were  to  be  given  a  pianoforte  solo,  a  song,  and 
then  a  short  play,  entitled  "  Toby  Recovering 
His  Eyesight."  It  had  been  written  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Mother  Therese, 
and  "little  Sara's  heart  jumped  for  joy." 
She  tells  us  so  herself  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal: 

The  little  play  was  read  to  us  by  Mother 
Sainte  Therese,  one  Thursday.  We  were  all 
in  tears  at  the  end.  I  wondered  anxiously 
what  part  I  should  take  in  this  religious 
comedy,  for  ...  I  had  no  doubt  but  that 
some  role  would  be  distributed  to  me.  I 
began  to  get  nervous,  my  hands  became  cold, 
my  heart  beat  furiously,  and  my  temples 
throbbed.  I  did  not  approach,  but  remained 
sulkily  seated  on  my  stool  when  Mother 
Sainte  Therese  said  in  her  calm  voice: 

"Young  ladies,  please  pay  attention  and 
listen  for  your  names  for  the  different  parts: 
Old  Toby,  Eugenie  Charmel;  Young  Toby, 
Amelie  Pluche;  Gabelus,  Renee  d'Arville;  the 
Angel  Raphael,  Louise  Buguet;  Toby's 
Mother,  Eulalie  Lacroix;  Toby's  Sister, 
Virginie  Depaul." 

But  no  little  Sara  at  all! 


THE  best- 
dressed  men 
want  their  scarfs  to 
htfull  ?ind  flowing 
— lots  of  silk  with 

a  lot  of   character 

in  it.  That's  the  differ- 
ence between  a  scarf 
that  is  glanced  at  casu- 
ally and  a  scarf  that 
is  gaz.ed  at  admiringly. 

TXT'E  put  the  most  silk, 
the  utmost  quality  and 
the  uppermost  style  into 
" LeMar  Cravats."  Then, 
— we  put  a  Guaranty  on  the 
neckband  that  safeguards 
your  purchase. 


When  you  buy  your 
spring  scarfs,  specify 
"  LeMar  Cravats  ' ' 
by  name,  and  identify 
them  at  your  haber- 
dasher's by  label.  Our 
Booklet  J  —  "A  Trip 
to  Scarfiand  " — takes 
you  to  and  throvifrli  the 
fashion  centres  of  the 
world.  Sent  free  to 
you  for  a  postcard. 
Simply  address  today 


LEVY      &      MARCUS 

729  and  73  I  Broadway     ::    New  York 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


Of  niakiiiK  perfect  duplicates  with  the 
Daiis  IMPROTED  Tip-Top  DapUeator. 
No  intricate  mechanism.  No  printer's 
ink.  Always  ready.  100  copies  from 
pen-written  and  50  from  type-writ- 
ten original.  Useful  in  any  business. 
Sent  on  Ten  Days'  Trial  Without 
Deposit.  Complete  Duplicator,  cap 
size  (prints ^3-4  x  13 inches). price 
$7.50.  less  discount  33  1-3  per 
cent,  net  $5.  Circular  of  larger  sizes  free  on  request.  FELIX  P, 
DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Dans  BIdg.,  Ill  John  St^  New  Tork. 


ULGARITY  IN  SPEECH 

Use  proper  words  to  express  your  real  meaning — 
not  words  "almost  right."  Get  "A  Desk-Book  of  Errors 
in  English,"  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.  Price,  75  cts. ; 
by  mail,  83  cts.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 

BETOKENS    THE     BOOR 


BEYOND 
SCIENCE 


MARVELS 

A  Record  of  What  Has  Been  Done  in  the  Reduction  of 

Occult  Phenomena  to  a  Scientific  Basis 

BY  PROF.  JOSEPH  GRASSET,  M.D.,   FRANCE 

"The  only  modern  book  which  deals  with  the  subject  of 
occultism,  spiritualism,  and  psychical  research  without  bias, 
lucid  in  its  diction  and  avoiding  terms  and  words  incom- 
prehensible to  the  ordinary  layman."— Brooklyn  Citizen. 

8vo,  cloth.  $1.75  net;     by  mail,  $1.85 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    N.  Y. 


433  Chances  to  1  there's  a  book  in  the 
new,  1910,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company's 

CATALOG  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

which  will  interest  vow — for  we  have  just  counted 
433  separate  titles  in  this  new  catalog.  There 
are  books  on  every  conceivable  subject,  from 
"Fiction"  to  "New  Thought"  and  "Helps  for 
the  Young."  Full  and  complete  descriptions 
of  each  book. 

A  copy  of  this  interesting  catalog  belongs  to  yon  as  a  reader 
of  The  Literary  Digest.    Merely  ask  for  it  on  a  postal  card. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  ^new'york'- 
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I  had  been  listening,  altho  pretending  not 
to  be,  and  I  wats  stupefied,  jiniazed,  and 
furious.  Mother  Sainte  Th^T^se  then  added : 
"Here  are  your  manuscripts,  young  ladies," 
and  a  manuscript  of  the  little  play  was  handed 
to  each  pupil  chosen  to  take  part  in  it. 

Louise  Buguet  was  my  favorite  [)laymate, 
and  I  went  up  and  asked  her  to  let  me  see  her 
manuscript,  which  I  read  enthusiastically. 

"You'll  hear  me  rehearse?  when  I  have 
learned  it,  won't  you?"  she  asked,  and  I 
answered : 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"Oh,  how  frightened  I  shall  be!"  she  said. 

She  had  been  chosen  for  the  Angel,  I  sup- 
j)ose,  because  she;  was  as  pale  and  sweet  as  a 
moonbeam.  She  had  a  soft,  timid  voice, 
and  sometimes  we  used  to  make  her  cry,  as 
she  was  so  pretty  then.  The  tears  used  to 
flow  limpid  and  pearl-like  from  her  gray, 
(juestioning  eyes. 

She  began  at  once  to  learn  her  part,  and  I 
was  like  a  shepherd's  dog,  going  from  one  to 
another  among  the  chosen  ones.  1  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it,  but  I  wanted  to  be  "  in  it." 
The  Mother  Superior  passed  by,  and  as  we 
all  courtesied  to  her  she  patted  my  cheek. 

"We  thought  of  you,  little  girl,"  she  said, 
"  but  you  are  so  timid  when  you  are  asked 
anything." 

"Oh,  that's  when  it's  history  or  arith- 
metic ! "  I  said.  "  This  is  not  the  same  thing, 
and  I  should  not  have  been  afraid." 

She  smiled  distrustfully,  and  moved  on. 

The  next  week  was  full  of  rehearsals: 

I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  part  of 
a  fish  monster  that  figured  in  the  story^  as 
I  wanted  to  have  some  role  in  the  play  at 
any  cost.  It  was  decided,  tho,  that  Cesar, 
the  convent  dog,  should  be  the  fish  monster. 

All  this  time  "no  one  word"  could  be 
extorted  from  the  Angel  Raphael: 

She  stood  there  on  the  little  platform, 
stupefied,  tears  dimming  her  beautiful  eyes. 
She  brought  the  whole  play  to  a  standstill 
and  kept  appealing  to  me  in  a  weeping  voice. 
I  prompted  her,  and,  getting  up,  rushed  to 
her,  kissed  her,  and  whispered  her  whole 
speech  to  her.  I  was  beginning  to  be  "  in  it" 
myself  at  last. 

Two  days  before  the  "great  solemnity" 
there  was  a  dress  rehearsal. 

The  Angel  looked  lovely,  but  immediately 
on  entering  sank  down  on  a  bench,  sobbing 
out  in  an  imploring  voice: 

"Oh,  no;  1  shall  never  be  able  to  do  it — 
never! 

"Quite  true,  she  never  will  be  able  to," 
siglied  Mother  Sainte  Sophie. 

Forgetting  for  the  moment  my  little  friend's 
grief,  and  wild  with  joy,  pride,  and  assurance, 
1  ran  up  to  the  platform  and  bounded  on  to 
the  form  on  which  the  Angel  Raphael  had 
sunk  down,  weeping. 

"Oh,  Mother,  I  know  her  part.  Shall  I 
take  her  place  for  tho  rehearsal?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  voices  from  all  siiles. 

"  Oh,  yes;  you  know  it  so  well,"  said  Louise 
I^uguet,  and  she  wanted  to  j>ut  h(>r  band  on 
my  head. 

"No,  let  nw  rehearse  as  1  am  first,"  I 
answered. 

They  began  the  second  scene  again. 

When  th(>  little  green  serge  curtain  was 
drawn  I  was  surrounded,  petted,  and  praised. 
Mother  Sainte  Sophie  came  upon  the  plat- 
form   and  kissed    me  affectionatelv.     As   to 
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Fort  Worth,  Texas,  February  15,  igii. 
This  is  to  ceriify  that  I  have  used  one  of  your  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Kngines  continuously  for  several 
months  on  a  well  where  I  sell  water  to  the  public  1  supply  water  lo  50  families.  Have  15  head  of  stock  Always 
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The  engine  is  a  complete  Power  Plant.  Nothing  to 
buy  but  the  gasoline.  No  belts,  arms  or  jacks  required. 
No  anchor  post,s  to  hold  it  down.  No  special  platform 
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Perfectly  air-cooled.  Self  oiling.  Has  pulley  for 
running  hand-power  or  foot-power  machines.  Every 
engine  tested  and  guaranteed. 


Has  Many  Special  Uses  ^ 

By  attaching  a  piece  of  pipe  for  air 
head,  will  throw  60-foot  stream  through 
hose,  for  watering  lawns,  truck  gardens  and  parks. 
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The  problem  of  obtaining  a  Bond 
Paper  which  will  make  your  let- 
ters most  impressive  and  con- 
vincing   is     answered    by     using 


Bond— A   Paper   of    Actual   Utility 

Bond  Paper  has  the  most  varied  universal  use  of  any  one  class 
of  paper  made.     It  is  a  paper  of  actual  utility. 

It  asks  no  odds  of  any  other.       A  certain  grade  may  be  used  alike 
for     Letter-Heads,    Note-Heads,    In- 
voices, Checks,  Vouchers,  Loose- Leaf 
Systems  and  all  other  business  forms. 

But  to  get  a  Bond  Paper  which  will  meet  your  par- 
ticular requirements  in  quality,  color  and  finish  — 
that  is  the  test.  And,  to  get  100  ^i  of  actual  paper 
value   for  the    price   you    pay — that  is  the  problem. 

But  the  "Eagle  A"  Water-marked  Bond  Papers 
solve  this  problem.  They  offer  you  a  choice  of  34 
grades,  45  finishes  and  126  colors;  and  a  selection 
from  among  papers  of  top-notch  quality,  those  of 
medium  quality,  and  ones  most  inexpensive. 

"Eagle  A"  Water-marked  Papers  are  of  100%  value, 
because  made  in  Twenty-nine  Mills. 

The  economic  manufacturing  conditions  made  pos- 
sible by  the  union  of  Twenty-nine  Mills  guarantees 
■"  Eagle  A"  Papers  to  be  papers  of  quality  plus. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  "EAGLE  A"'  WATER-MARK. 
IT'S  A  GOOD  HABIT. 
Your  Printer   or  Lithographer  handles  "Eagle  A"  Bond  Papers.     Ask  him   to   show  you 
samples.    May  we  suggest  an  "Eagle  A"  Paper  that  would  be  best  adapted  to  your  needs? 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY       {29  Mills)    25  Main  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass 

Standard  Dictionarj' superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


(Fac-simile  H'ater-mark) 
The  De  Luxe  Business  Paper 

COUPON  BOND  is  the  consum- 
mate 'Eagle  A"  Bond  Paper,  and 
is  used  by  those  to  whom  quality 
in  stationery  is  an  essential  thing 

May  we  send  you  the  portfolio  of 
COUPON  BOND  specimen  busi- 
ness forms  ? 

It  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
this  argument. 


IRAC 


I 


OF  THE 


By  JOSEPH   P.  WIDNEY 

A  Profoundly  Interesting  Biography 

"  Starting  with  the  Aryan  man  in  his  proto-Ar>'an 
home,  the  author  has  walked  with  him  and  his  sons  as 
they  emigrated  into  India,  Persia,  Southern  and  West- 
ern Europe,  and  at  last  into  America,  to  stand  upon  its 
Western  shores  and  look  off  into  the  future.  The  life 
of  each  branch  of  the  Aryin  race  is  concentrated,  as 
it  were,  into  one  man  with  a  profoundly  interesting 
genealog)'." — Newark  [N.J.)  News. 

Why  Am  I  Here?  and  Whither  am  I  Going? 

"  It  is  an  effort  on  a  large  scale  to  establish  some- 
thin?  toward  a  solution  of  the  great  riddle  of  the 
univers-:  What  is  man  ?  vhy  is  he  here?  whither  is 
he  going?  " — New  York  Suti 

A  Story  That  Grips  You  Hard 
"  A  subject  tremendous  enough  to  stagger  the  aver- 
age author.    The  story  grips  you  hard— solid,  cold 
facts  sounding  like  romance  replete  wiUi  fascination." 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Opens  ths  Foundations  of  Destiny 

"  He  takes  you  still  farther— into  the  very  coun- 
cils of  Heaven  itself,  and  reads  from  St.  Peter's 
'  Book  of  Life  '  the  life  of  a  race  as  recorded  there  for 
eternity — he  goes  to  the  very  foundations  of  destiny." 

— Baltimore  Sun. 

Two  Volumes,  12mo  Cloth.     $4.00,  net 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  niw^f 'oir*- 


"The  Curve  Cut  Strop  Gives  the 
Barber's  Stroke."  One  model 
strops  every  standard  make  of 
safety  razor  blades,  and  does  it 
the  easy,  natural  way. 
S*tl(i  l,y  IradiuET  drug?rists,  hard- 
ware uiid  other  dealers.  coini>lete 
with  strop,  everywhr-re  in  U.  s  for 
$1.00;  in  foreign  countries  $1,50. 
Or  sent  pr.  paid  from  factory  on 
receipt  of  price.  Send  for  booklet, 
"No  More  Dull  Blades  for  Me." 

GIBFORD    SPECIALTY  CO. 
49  E&it  Fort  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Louise  Buguet,  she  was  now  joyful  again,  and 
her  angelic  face  beamed. 

"Oh,  how  well  j-ou  knew  the  part!"  she 
said.  "And  then,  too,  everj'  one  can  hear 
what  you  say.  Oh,  thank  you  so  much!" 
She  kis.sed  me  and  I  hugged  her  with  all  my 
might — at  last  I  was  in  it ! 


THACKERAY'S  NOSE 
A  CORRESPONDE.NT  of  Noles  and 
Queries  relates  a  curious  story  regard- 
ing the  disfigurement  of  Thackeray's  nose — a 
story  quite  unlike  the  u:>ual  version,  which 
represents  his  young  school-fellow,  Venables, 
as  breaking  the  lad's  nose  in  fair  fight.  The 
new  version  reveals  the  cruelty  of  the  British 
schoolboy  a  generation  or  two  ago.  The 
correspondent  relates  it  as  follows: 

About  a  year  after  the  great  novelist's  death 
I  was  traveling  northward  from  London  on 
one  of  the  main  railways,  having  with  me 
no  other  companion  than  a  volume  of  "  Vanity 
Fair."  But  with  me  in  the  same  compart- 
ment were  two  nice  old,  ladies,  sisters,  who 
in  the  course  of  the  long  journey  noticed  the 
title  of  the  book  their  fellow  traveler  was 
reading,  and  much  talk  on  our  part  followed. 

The  three  chatted  amiably  together,  and 
one  of  the  sisters  said: 

"You  seem  much  engrossed  with  your 
book;  so  were  we  when  it  came  out  first, 
for  we  knew  the  author  well,  and  in  his 
boyhood,  when  at  Charterhouse,  he  often 
visited  us  in  his  vacations.  He  was  a  most 
charming  boy,  not  only  by  nature,  but  also 
remarkably  handsome,  and,  in  those  early 
days,  noticeable  by  his  beautiful  aquiline 
features.  We  missed  seeing  him  for  a  time, 
and  then  had  him  again  for  our  visitor. 
But  his  features  were  so  altered  we  scarcely 
knew  the  handsome  lad  of  former  visits. 
We  did  not  like  to  vex  the  boy,  for  his  whole 
nature  seemed  changed,  and  we  attributed 
it  to  mortification  at  the  cruel  injury  to  the 
main  feature  of  his  face. 

"  One  day  he  told  us  how  it  had  happened. 
Being  one  of  the  yotingest  pupils,  he  was 
chosen  bj^  one  of  the  older  lads,  a  rather  proud 
aristocrat  in  his  way,  to  act  as  his  fag. 
Thackeray  bore  it  as  well  as  he  could,  but 
demurred  to  some  more  arbitrarj-  com- 
mand than  usual,  and  flatly  refused  to  obey. 
\\"hereupon  the  yotmg  aristocrat  caught 
Thackeray  up,  held  his  head  imder  his  arm, 
and,  with  the  heel  of  his  boot  used  as  a  ham- 
mer, beat  the  beautiful  aquiline  nose  quite 
flat  with  his  face;  in  fact,  breaking  and  in- 
juring its  structure  completely — the  excuse 
l)eing  '  You'll  clean  my  boots  next  time,  sir.'  " 


Prize  Pupils. — District  Superintendent 
James  J.  Mc(^abe,  of  Brooklyn,  has  made  an 
interesting  collection  of  answers  to  qtiestions 
given  by  pupils  in  our  pul)]ic  schools.  Among 
other  instances  he  cites  are  these: 

William  the  Conqueror  was  the  first  of  the 
Mormons. 

Congress  is  divided  into  civilized,  half- 
civilized,  and  savage. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
established  to  insure  domestic  hostility. 

The  blood  flows  through  the  alimentary 
canal  into  the  abdominal  canopy. 

The  cow  has  a  pulse  as  well  as  anybody 
else,  but  you  can  not  feel  it  at  his  wrist. 

Shakespeare  was  a  fiction  and  allegorical 
writer.  His  most  intimate  friend  was  Rare 
Ben  Butler,  who  was  also  a  great  fiction 
writer. — The  Christian  Intelligencer. 
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When  Your  Finger- 
Tip  Taps  the  Key — 
What    Happens? 


Your  most  deli- 
\  V^&»>*'  -  cately  sensitive 
^"^ — I  ^      nerves  direct  the 

most  delicately 
responsive    mechanism   of   the 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter 

(BALL-BEARING,   LONG-WEARING) 

Key-lever,  typebar,  carriage  (and 
shift,  if  you  write  capitals) — really  all 
essential  operating  parts  of  the  type- 
writer— leap  into  action  and  perform 
their  functions  with  the  perfect  ease, 
smoothness  and  absolute  precision 
of  ball-bearings,  made  and  adjusted 
with  scientific  exactness. 

The  nerves  of  this  typewriter  are  sensitive 
to  the  nerves  of  your  finger-tips,  and  just 
as  instantly  responsive  as  the  finger-tips 
are  to  the  brain. 

This  immediate,  smooth,  sympathetic  ac- 
tion duplicated  in  no  other  writing  machine, 
is  easiest  for  the  operator  and  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  machine.    Both  wear  longer. 

Send  for  Descriptive 
Literature 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS. 
TYPEWRITER    CO. 

Head  Office  for  Domeatic 
and  Foreign  Business 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  A. 

Branches  in  all  large 
cities. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

l>rsi;;il<ii  ;ill4l    I'lst  i  iii:i  ( 4's    I'^ii  rii  islirH 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


SLIDE  DOOR 
ECTlONAL 
BOOKCASE 


$12.60 

fREIGMT 
PAID 


Sold  by  good  dealers. 

The  only  oiio  inroipnintini?  all   Ix'tikraso 
dosin's.  \nncaniifit  jitttfitt  hot  lit'"-''  Yuliu-s/<w'r/i/ 
ntil  y.iu'vo  stH-ji  this  u>ii(]ue,  pcrJ'iTt  case. 
Doors  slide  ht/rizoiitallif  i"  steel  lined  pioovos.     No 
sui><>riUums   nmteri:il.     J'^cotiomy   ill    cottsi ruction,  110(1 
sarrifiru  of  quality,  nialios  low  pricon 
possible. 

Vor  Office  or  Home  Libra- 
ries.  Stan. hinl  or  Mission  styles,  all 
p.ipnlar  w,)o(ls  an<l  finishes. 
I'KEE  —  Jtdokrnse   Catahitf  "E" 

shows  two  i-ompleh!  lines.     Catuln., 
"ly  64  paues  fllina  nn<l  time-savin 
ollleodeviees.   Booklet  "Filing  Sic/ 
geslioiis"  solves  filint;  pmlileins. 
KreiKht  paid  east  of  Mont , .  Wyn. .  Okl.i  . 
Texas.     Consistent  Lw  priees  hey, ml 

TheVygi^tV  Manufacturing  Co. 

£0  t'niun  Slri'pt, 

Nv  w  V,niK  tHKiCK, 


MOMiOK, 

ins  Kiiios 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Back  Again. — "  Didn't  I  give  you  a  piece  cf 
pie  last  week?"  demanded  the  cooking-school 
graduate.  "  I  didn't  expect  to  .see  you  again 
so  soon." 

"I  fooled  you,  ma'am,"  replied  the  tramp. 
"  I  didn't  eat  it." — Philadelphia  Record. 


One  to  Go. — Elocutionist — "Strike  for 
your  altars  and  your  fires !  Strike !  Till  the 
last  armed  foe " 

Fan — "Dat's  two  strikes,  mister!  One 
more  an'  ver  out." — New  York  World. 


His  Worst. — The  German  proprietor  of  a 
Brooklyn  delicatessen  store  has  got  far  enough 
along  to  pun  in  English.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Sun  reports  the  fact. 

Hanging  in  the  window  of  the  little  shop 
is  this  advertisement: 

"The  Best  You  can  do  is  buy  ourWurst." 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


No  Pull  at  All.— Mrs 
hand    wears     'is     'air 
Gubbins." 

Mrs.     Gubbins — "Yes, 
M.  A.  P. 


Mumps — "Your  hus- 
terrible    short,    Mrs. 


the    coward ! ' 


Hopelessly  Outclassed. — "Mrs.  Caswell, 
while  you  were  in  \'enice  did  you  see  the 
Bridge"^ of  Sighs?" 

"Oh,  j-cs;  I  saw  what  they  called  that. 
But,  my  land,  I've  seen  bridges  ten  times  its 
size  without  ever  going  out  of  Pennsylvania ! " 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


Went  to  Her  Head. — Extract  from  a  young 
lady's  letter  from  Venice: 

"  Last  night  I  lay  in  a  gondola  in  the  Grand 
Canal,  drinking  it  all  in,  and  life  never  seemed 
so  full  before." — LippinaM. 


Comparatively. — \  Boston  woman,  who  at- 
tained much  prominence  in  the  campaign  for 
woman's  suffrage,  once  said  at  a  public  meet- 
ing that  she  thought  T.  B.  Aldrich  was  ef- 
feminate. 

The  remark  was  repeated  to  .\ldrich  as  a 
joke,  whereupon  he  very  drily  remarked: 

"Yes,  so  I  am — compared  to  her." — <Swc- 
cess  Magazine. 


Wouldn't  take  Any. — The  late  Lord  Young 
of  the  Scotti-sh  bench  was  responsible  for  en- 
livening many  a  dull  case.  One  of  the  best 
remarks  that  ever  fell  from  his  lips  was  the 
reply  to  a  counsel  who  urged  on  behalf  of  a 
plaintiff  of  somewhat  bibulous  appearance. 

"  My  client,  my  lord,  is  a  most  remarkable 
man,  and  holds  a  very  responsible  position; 
he  is  manager  of  some  water- works." 

After  a  long  look  the  judge  answered: 

"Yes,  he  looks  like  a  man  who  could 
be  trusted  with  anj^  amount  of  water." 
—M.  A.  P. 


All  Its  Fault. — Kindly  Old  Gentleman — 
"Well,  Tommy,  caught  anything?" 

Bright  Litti.k  Boy — "  Xo,  I  don't  believe 
the  silly  worm  was  trying." — Punch. 


Headstrong. — Hr.sn.vxn — "  AAHiat,  twenty- 
live  tlollars  for  that  hat !     It  is  a  sin." 

WiFK— "Don't  bother.  The  sin  .^^hall  be 
on  my  head!" — Flicgeiidc  lilaetter. 


Thair 

true 

tomato 

traste- 


Rlue  Iabel 
[(etchup 

The  Kind  that  Keeps 
after  it    is   Opened 

I  ADE  from  solid,  juicy 
L  tomatoes,  picked  at  red- 
ripe  perfection :  skins,  cores 
and  seeds  removed -just  the 
right  amount  of  just  the  right 
spices  added  to  make  the 
mostsavory.wholesome  relish. 

Contains  only  those  ingredients 
recognized  and  endorsed  by  the 
U.    S.    Government. 
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UNITED 
CIGARS 
BY  MAIL 


BENEFACTOR 


YOU  can  get  by  mail 
all  the  famous 
brands  of  cigars  sold  in 
United  Cigar  Stores 
throughout  the  country 
— at  the  same  prices  as 
paid  in  our  stores. 

Send  today  for  a  hundred 

Benefactor 
Cigars 

Superior  Size 


$5 


.00 


per 


100 


E  will  send  them  express 
prepaid.  'I'rv  a  few -if  yoti 
don't  like  them  return  what's  left 
and  get  your  money  back. 

The  Benefactor  is  a  good  big 
mild  cigar — guaranteed  Havana 
filled— the  kind  of  cigar  you  pay 
three-for-a-quarter  for  ordinarily, 

The'Superior  size  is  4^3  inches 
long;  we  also  have  a  larger  size 
— the  Invincible,  at  $6.00  per 
hundred— 5Vi  inches  long. 

United  Cigar  Stores  Profit 
SharinK  Certificates,  worth  two 
cents  each  in  merchandise,  with 
all  purchases.  Double  Certifi- 
cates with  all  purchases  ordered 
for  shipment  on  May  6th,  1911. 
Ask  for  copy  of  our  Profit  Shar- 
ing List  and  catalogue  of  United 
brands. 

Address  today 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORES 

Mail  Order  Service 
FLATIRON  BUILDING  NEW   YORK 


THE  TROUBLE  WOMAN.  A  clever  short  story 
by  Clara  Morris.  Small  i2mo,  60  pages.  Illustrated. 
40c.  net.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Stenographers: 

3 


X 


^z_ 


Z 

{Don't  watte  time  sharpening  wooden  pencils.) 

Blaisdell  peScL 

are  the  "shorthand"way  of  always  having  a  perfect 
pencil  point  They  can  be  sharpened  as  much 
quicker  than  wooden  pencils  as  shorthand  is 
quicker  than  long  hand.  Simply  nick  the  paper 
with  a  pin  or  a  knife  point,  or  even  a  pen,  and  pull 
off  a  strip  of  paper.  , 

Blaisdell  Pencil  leads  are  as  far  superior  to  ordi- 
nary leads  as  their  ease  of  sharpening  is  ahead  of 
wooden  pencils.  They  are  smooth,  even  and  grit- 
less,  made  from  imported  Bavarian  graphite. 
Blaisdell  Pencils  can  be  had  in  any  degree  of 
hardness,  with  or  without  rubber  tips.  5c  each,  2 
for  5c,  3for5c  and  Ic  each.  We  also  make  a  complete 
line  of  "better"  erasers.  If  your  stationer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  for  one  of  our  special  offers. 
Offer  No.  1, 10c,  3  assorted  higbgrade  lead  pencils. 
Offer  No.  2,  25c.  3  assorted  high  grade  pencils  and 
3  crayons.  Offer  No.  3,  50c,  6  assorted  high  grade 
pencils  with  extra  thick  leads  and  6  crayons  of 
different  colors. 

BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL  COMPANY 
4607  Wayne  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Saved  Fuel. — Man  with  Wooden  Leg — 
"  Your  charge  for  cremation  is  exorbitant^" 

Porter  at  Crematory — "  Well,  we  will 
throw  off  ten  per  cent,  in  your  case,  on  account 
of  your  wooden  leg." — Meggendorjer  Blaetter. 


The  True  Test. — "I  understand  you  speak 
French  like  a  native." 

"No,"  replied  the  ntudent;  "I've  got  the 
grammar  and  the  accent  down  pretty  fine. 
But  it's  hard  to  learn  the  gestures." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Why  War  Fares  Badly. 

The  decline  of  barbarism. 

The  passing  of  Roosevelt. 

The  Chocolate  Soldier. 

The  increase  in  wages  everywhere  except 
in  the  army. 

Tolstoy. 

The  hostility  of  the  banks. 

The  diminishing  interest  in  all  kinds  o< 
parades. 

The  twentieth  century. 

The  opportunity  offered  bj'  the  Latin  re- 
publics to  see  ourselves  as  posterity  will  see  us. 
— St.  Lords  Post-Dispatch. 


Where  Love  Failed, — "Maybe  she  won't 
like  me  any  more,  but  I  can't  help  it." 

"What's  happened?" 

"  Her  pet  poodle  was  under  the  mistletoe 
and  I  failed  to  take  the  chance." — Pittsburg 
Post. 


Explained. — "WTiy  is  it,"  queried  the  fair 
widow,  "that  they  always  say  a  man  'pines' 
for  a  woman?" 

"I  suppose,"  growled  the  fussy  bachelor, 
"it's  because  pine  is  about  the  softest  wood 
there  is." — Chicago  News. 


Circumstances  Alter  Cases. — "  Why, 
Tommy,"  exclaimed  the  Sunday-school 
teacher,  "don't  you  say  your  prayers  every 
night  before  you  go  to  bed?" 

"Not  any  more,"  replied  Tommy;  "I 
uster  when  I  slept  in  a  folding  bed,  tho." — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


As   He    Frequently   Is. — "I    always   agree 

with  my  husband." 

"  Very  sweet  of  you." 

"Except,   of   course,   when   he   is   in   the 
wrong." — Pittsburg  Post. 


A  Winner, — Ambitious  Author — "  Hur- 
ray !  Five  dollars  for  my  latest  story,  '  The 
Call  of  the  Lure!'" 

Fast  Friend— "Who  from?" 

Ambitious  Author — "The  express  com- 
pany. They  lost  it." — Woman's  Heme 
Companion. 


Dream  Realized, — "I  dreamed  last  night 
that  1  had  perfected  an  airship." 

"And  when  you  awoke?" 

"I  was  out  on  the  flooi." — Washington 
Herald. 


High-class, — "Immortal  poetry  is  only 
written  in  a  garret." 

"So  I've  always  heard,"  said  the  young 
poetess.  "So  I've  fitted  up  a  lovely  Turkish 
den  in  ours." — Washington  Herald. 


I  have  done  as 
much  to  better  the 
electric  light  as  I 
have  to  improve 
the  oil  lamp.  I 
make  three  thou- 
sand styles,  in  all 
shapes  and  cplors, 
in  eio-ht  distinct 
E,&u.s.pat.ofi:       kinds  of  glass. 

For  every  lamp  and  burner  I 
make  a  chimney.  They  won't 
break  from  heat.  My  name  on 
every  one. 

Get  my  Index  and  you'll  know  what  chimney 
to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 

Chicago:  Philadelphia: 

178  East  Lake  Street       ■  42  South  Eighth  Street 

New  York:  19  West  30th  Street 


LETTERS  FROM 

HEAVEN 


Translated    from    the 
fourth  German  edition. 
1  It  embraces  letters  sup- 
posed to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  mother  In  Heav- 
en to  her  son  on  earth. 
12mo,  cloth,  269  pp. 
"  Serves    to    quicken 
and  aid  the  soul  In  its  endeavor  to  realize  the  ideal 
of  the  earthly  Wit:."— Christian  InUUigeiicer ,  N.  Y. 

A  Companion  volume  to  "  Letters  from  Heaven." 

LETTERS  FROM  "  The  Hell  of  this  volume  la 

terrible  enough  to  drive  any 
unforgiven  and  unsaved  man 
to  the  Son  of  Man,  who  alone 
can  take  away  the  sins  of  the 
world."— Zion'«  Herald,  Bos- 
ton, Maes.  This  book  ran 
tbroueh    13   editions   in  one 

year.    12mo,  360  pages.    Price,  $1.00  each. 

Funk  &  V/agnalts  Company.  44-60  E.  23d  St„  N.  Y, 


HELL 


Who  Wrote 

• '  The  DoxoJogy''—' '  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee ' ' 
—  '^  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Hewvenly  Do've^' — ■ 
*  ^A  Charge  to  Keep  I  Have  " — Asleep  in  Jesus, 
Blessed  Sleep''''— '■^A'wake,  My  Soul,  Stretch 
E'very  Nerve'' —*' Blest  Be  The  Tie  That 
Binds"— ''Rock  oj  Ages  Cleft  for  Me''? 

In  fact,  many  of 

The  Hymns 

which  in  childhood  we  learn 
and  cherish  tluough  life  ; 
which  at  the  bier  of  some  be- 
loved one  we  listen  to  with 
moist  eye;  which  at  the  close 
of  a  happy  Sabbath  day  we 
sung  at  the  seashore,  in  the 
mountains  or  at  the  fireside. 

We  Love 

to  hesw.  iaem  sung  again  and 
again  and  never  tire  of  them. 
Some  of  life's  tenderest  chords 
are  inseparably  bound  np  with 
these  hymns  so  that  in  death  they 
are  the  touchstones  for  sorrowing 
hearts  that  revere  our  memory. 
No  book  could  afford  you  greater 
spiritual  refreshment  than  just 
such  a  work  as  is  here  brought 
to  your  notice,  (iet  it  and  read 
it;  you'll  sing  these  hymns  with 
new  meanings  in  them  —  the 
hymns  you  love 

So  Well? 


English 
Hymns : 

their  Authors 
and  History,  by 
Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Duffield,  D.D., 
cites  in  alphabet- 
ical order  the 
first  linei  of  over 
1 500  hymns, 
giving  a  brief  bi- 
ograpy  of  author 
and  circum- 
stances attending 
its  composition, 
8vo,  cloth,  67s 
pp.,  tioo. 

Bishop  Vincent 
says  :  "  It  is  in- 
valuable in  pro- 
moting hymn 
services  " 

<S^^An  indis- 
pensable book 
to  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  fa- 
vorite hymns. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,        New  York 
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fterce 

Boilers  and 
Radiators 


Have  you  forgotten 
how  cold  you  were 
last  winter? 

Do  you  know  how  simple  a  matter  it  is 
to  get  adecjuate,  healthful,  economical 
heat  all  over  the  house  in  any  weather  ? 
The  heat  for  your  house — the  house 
you  have  or  the  one  you  a-^e  going  to 
build  —  is  steam  or  hot  wate  ,  The  in- 
stallation of  either  is  up  to  your  steam- 
fitter.  The  selection  of  the  boiler  and 
the  radiators — both  vital  to  successful 
heating — should  certainly  not  be  left 
entirely  to  others. 

Send  for  this 
Primer.  It's  a 
guide  to  a  warm 
home.  It's  free. 


What 
Heat 

for  your 
House? 


A  IMm«r  tor  (be  mm 
wtio  U  kboBi  to  biiUd 
t  D»w  boow  or  ntiko  a 
old  houM  eanfortibli 


It  tells  about  all  kinds 
of  heat.  It  explains  the 
siiortcomings  of  hot  air, 
tells  how  steam  heats  and  how  hot 
water  heats  and  the  difference  between 
the  two.  It  shows  the  way  to  get 
enough  heat,  clean  and  healthful  heat 
and  heat  at  a  low  cost. 

It  discusses  Pierce  Boilers  and  Rad- 
iators because  any  book  on  successful 
heating  must  include  successful  boilers 
and  radiators. 

Send  for  the  Primer  today  and  read  it, 
then  you  will  be  equipped  to  co-operate 
with  your  steam-fitter  or  architect  in 
getting  a  perfectly  heated  house. 

Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Mfg.  Co. 

254  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Showrooms  in  principal  cities 


7100  Acres  of  Coal  and  Timber 
Lands  in  Central  Kentucky 

Good  veins  of  out-cropping  bituminous  coal. 
The  land  is  entirely  covered  with  oaks,  chest- 
nut, pine,  hickory,  etc.  Will  sell  whole 
or  part  at  low  price.      Write  owner, 

G.    L.    PRESCOTT 
79  Wisconsin  Street  Milwaukee 


Order  i*  Heaven's  First  L»w 

Keep   your  important    paperH  and  iloiuments  lu-atly  and 
conveniently  assembled    so   vou   ciin    instantly   lay   your 
hands  on  them,     llse  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
the  best        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  M.kUilU  CI-IP  CO.,  New  York 
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GOLD  BONOS 

no  voir  WANT  A  HKTTKR  INVKSIMKNT  5 
FOR   SOME  OK  YOUR   SURPLUS    MONKY  .' 

NEW  YORK  REALTY  OWNERS 

4S;)  HKTII    WKMK.   NKW   YORK  CITV 

ll>i7.-/,>r  hiHikleC  '.' 


THE   LI TERAKV   DIGEST 

The  Hint  that  Failed. — Visitor  (waiting  an 
invitation  to  lunch) — "Two  o'clock!  I  fear 
I'm  keeping  you  from  your  dinner." 

Hostess — "Xo;  hut  I  fear  we  are  keeping 
you  from  yours!" — Meggendtirfer  Blnettcr. 


A  Conformation. — "I  see,"  .said  Hick.s,  "that 
they  have  .started  a  movement  over  in  lOrig- 
land  to  remodel  the  Ten  Commandment^.  " 

"  Remodel,  eh?  "  retorted  Dorking.  "  WhaX 
a  waste  of  time — all  they  need  is  restoration." 
— Harper's  Weekly. 


All  but  That. — "My  present  patient,"  said 
the  pretty  nur.se,  "  is  a  peevish  old  million- 
aire." 

"Never  mind.  He  mav  ask  vou  to  marrv 
him." 

"Yes,  he  may.  He  has  ahout  run  out  of 
other  requests."— /v^aw.srt.s-  City  Journal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

April  8. — Twelve  deaths  are  reported  in  an  out- 
break of  the  bubonic  plague  at  Amoy,  China, 

.April  10. — A  republic  is  proclaimed  at  Canillas  de 
Aceitune,  in  the  province  of  .Malaga,  Spain. 
Twenty  lives  are  lost    when   the  coast   steamer 
Iroquois    founders     off     Coal     Island,     British 
Columbia. 

April  11. — As  a  result  of  the  French  .Senate  hav- 
ing voted  in  favor  of  permitting  the  Aube  dis- 
trict to  label  its  wine  champagne,  .serious  rioting 
has  taken  jjlace  in  the  rival  district  of  .Marne. 

April  12. — Pierre  Prier  makes  a  flight  in  an  aero- 
plane from  a  suburb  of  London  to  a  suburb  of 
Paris  without  a  stop. 


Domestic 

\V.\SHINGTON' 

April  7. — Senator  Martin,  of  Virginia,  i.s  elected 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  by  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus. 

April  10. — The  United  States  Customs  Court  de- 
cides that  the  favored  nation  clause  in  the  exist- 
ing English,  French,  and  German  trade  treaties 
with  the  United  States  does  not  interfere  with 
the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada. 

President  Taft  denounces  the  story  of  a  secret 
treaty  between  Mexico  and  Japan  as  untrue. 

April  11. — The  committees  in  the  House  are  com- 
pleted. 

April  12. — Oscar  W.  Underwood,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  introduced  the 
Canadian  Reciprocity  Bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives.  The  measure  is  supplemented  by 
a  bill  placing  on  the  free  list  articles  bought 
but  not  sold  by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

April  13. — The  House  passes  a  bill  providing  for 
the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators. 


General 

April  7. — The  1,720  pas.sengers  on  the  stranded 
steamship  Prinzess  Irene  are  transferred  to  the 
Prim  Friedrich  WiUiclm. 

April  8. — Federal  Judge  Sanborn,  in  an  opinion 
handed  down  at  St.  Paul,  decides  in  favor  of 
the  railroad  in  the  Minnesota  rate  cases. 

April  10. — Tom  L.  Johnson,  former  Mayor  of 
Cleveland,  dies  at  Cleveland  after  a  long  illness. 
The  verdict  in  the  Danbury  hatters'  case  award- 
ing .'J232,000  damages  to  the  firm  charging  boy- 
cotting, is  thrown  out  and  a  retrial  ordered  by 
Judge  Lacombe  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  because  of  errors  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  case  in  the  lower  court. 

Sam  Lloyd,  the  puzzle-maker,  dies  at  his  home 

in  New 'York. 
Michael  S.    Link,  of  Illinois,  who  was  indicted 

for  perjury  in  connection  with  the  I'nited  States 

Senator   I'.orimer  case,  dies  of  apoplexy  in  his 

home,  in  Mitdiell,  III. 

The  two  owners  of  the  Triangle  Waist  Company 
are  indicted  for  manslaughter  as  a  result  of  in- 
vestigation of  the  fire  in  New  Y'ork  in  which  14.5 
employees  lost  their  lives. 

.\pril  12. — Judge  William  S.  Kenyon,  Republican, 
is  elected  United  .states  Senator  by  the  Iowa 
Legislature  on  the  sixty-seventli  ballot,  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  J.  P.  Dolliver. 
A  tornado  kills  eight  persons  in  Big  Heart,  Okla., 
and  does  much  damage  throughout  neighboring 
\        towns. 
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The  Vacuum  Cleaner 
You  Cannot  Compare 

IT  is  useless  to  compare  the  Sturte- 
vant  with  any  other  vacuum  cleaner. 
It  is  made  in  its  own  way.  It  has 
none  of  those  parts  that  make  a  vacuum 
cleaner  wear  out.  \o  leather  bellows, 
no  rubVjer  diaphragms,  no  pumps, 
{)istons  or  gears.  Nothing  but  a  high- 
pressure  fan,  a  motor  and  a  dust-recep- 
tacle. There  is  a  lifetime  of  perfect 
.service  in  the  Sturtevant. 

The  Sturtevant  does  its  work  in  its  own 
way — quietly,  swiftly,  .searehingly.  Yet  it 
is  the  machine  that  found  the  way  to  avoid 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  most  delicate  fabric. 

\  house  cleaned  by  the  Sturtevant  is  un- 
mistakable. There  is  a  freshness  and  bright- 
ne.ss,  becau.se  the  hidden,  interior  dirt  is 
removed.  The  air  itself  is  purified,  Vjecause 
there  is  no  dust. 

In  using  the  Sturtevant  the  machine  is 
111  most  forgotten — one  is  conscious  only  of 
the  results.  There  are  no  adjustments,  no 
"getting  started."  This  almost  automatic 
ease  of  operation  is  not  the  least  point  for  the 
woman  user  to  consider. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET  84 

B.   F.   STURTEVANT   COMPANY 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

50  Church  Street.  N.'w  Tc.rk ;  135  North  Third  Street.  Phil»d.l- 
pliia;  530  South  Clintr.n  Street.  Chii-aro:  329  West  Third  Stre«t. 
Cincinnati:  8U  Tarli  Biiilding.  PittsbnrET.  Pa.;  1006  Loan  and 
Trust  Building.  Washnrton.  DC:  34  Oliver  Street.  B<«t..n: 
1140  Metropolitan  Buildinfr.  Minneap<»Iis:  423  Srliofield  Build- 
in?.  Cleveland:  llOS  Granite  Building.  Rncli.ster.  N  Y.  :  300 
Fullerton  Buildin;;.  St.  L^iuis;  456  Norwood  Avenue.  Buffalo, 
N  Y.:  36  Pearl  Street.  Hartford.  Conn.;  759  Monadm<ck  Build- 
ing. San  F.ancisco;  Seattle. 


Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaner 

Price,  delivered, 

$130 


English,  German 
French,  Domestic 


Twelve 
Popniar 
Shades 


SILK 
HOSIER  Y 
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roK  srjiiyi;  .i.vi>  m  .W-Vkk  n  kaj: 

We  are  making  a  special  feature  of  our  pure  thread 
siik  half  hose.  Bright^  Lustrous.  Crutuky,  in  all 
popular  shades   at  .50c. 

Get  acquainted  with  our  ShofJ>iiig-iy-Post- 
Service.  It  will  pay  you  handsomely.  Booklet  C 
will  tell    about  it.    Sent  on  application. 

MACri^I^Aft    FAKKKR    COMFAW 
40<t    Wnshinntnn   St  7?..Wo,i.  Ma 
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VISITORS  to  the  Coronation  of 
England's  King-  should  arrange  to 
cross  by  Canada's  Royal  line — The 
Royal  George  and  Royal  Edward,  only 
steamers  sailing  under  the  Canadian  flag. 
The  absolute  comfort  and  luxury  afforded 
by  these  splendid  steamers  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  Canadian-European  Service. 
Special  Coronation  Sailings  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec  to  Bristol.  For  Further  Infor- 
mation write  to  any  steamship  agent  or  to 

WM.  PHILLIPS,  G.  F.  &  P.  A. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

F.  A.  YOUNG,    Gen.  Agt. 

66  West  Adams  Street,  Chicaso,  111. 

J.  H.  McKINNON,  Gen.  Agt. 

Cor.  4tU  &  Jackson  Sts.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


COTTAGES  TO  LEASE 

for  the  ensuing  season  are  in  demand.  If  you 
have  a  place  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
your  fellow  readers 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Offer  It 

Your  announcement  in  our  special  Real  Estate 
Directory  of  May  6th  issue  will  meet  the  timely, 
active  interest  of  the  families  of  238,000  Rated 
Business  Men,  Bankers,  Brolcers,  Manufacturers, 
Lawyers,  Physicians-,  etc.,  who  weekly  consult  our 
columns  and  are  now  making  Summer  plans. 

Forms  for  this  special  directory  close  on  April 
27th.  Immediate  action  is,  therefore,  necessary  if 
you  wish  to  avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity  to 
reach  a  prospective  tenant  for  your  cottage. 

Figure  your  insertion  at  the  rate  of  qo  cents  a 
line,  six  words  to  the  line,  a  minimum  of  five  lines 
accepted.  We  require  remittance  accompanying 
order. 

No  order  for  May  6th  issue  after  AJiril  27th. 
REAL  ESTATE  DEPT. 

The|iterdr)^Digest 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  conect  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnitils  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


Queries  referred  to  this  department  will  be  answered  only  in 
the  printed  column,  and,  owing  to  limited  space,  will  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  general  interest. 


"W.  T.  C,"  Cleveland,  O. — "In  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  "aviator,"  i.s  not  the  Latin  .sound 
of  the  initial  a  authorized  as  well  a.s  the  English  a?" 

These  two  pronunciations  are  recognized  by  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  the  Latin  (English  method) 
conforming  to  the  rule  that  "a  .  .  .  before  a  con- 
sonant in  an  accented  syllable  has  the  sound  of  a 
as  in  at."  (Standard  Dictionary,  p.  2193.) 

"V.  E.  M.,"  Montgomery,  Ala.— (1)  "What  is 
the  subject  in  the  following  sentence,  and  should 
the  verb  be  singular  or  plural:  '  Either  James  or  his 
father  was  mistaken'?  (2)  What  part  of  speech 
is  the  word  'incessant'  in  the  sentence,  'Incessant 
still  you  fiow'7" 

(1)  This  sentence  has  a  compound  essential  sub- 
ject, connected  by  the  conjunction  or.  The  verb 
is  singular  according  to  the  rule  that  "two  or  more 
singular  nominatives  connected  by  any  conjunction 
except  and  (as  or,  nor)  are  considered  separately 
and  take  a  verb  in, the  singular." 

(2)  Poetic  license  permits  the  substitution  of  an 
adjective  for  an  adverb,  as  in  this  instance.  The 
correct  grammatical  construction  would  be,  "You 
still  flow  incessantly." 

"C.  P.  J.,"  Jackson,  Miss. — "Please  give  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  'Panaman,'  meaning  an 
inhabitant  of  Panama." 

This  word  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  with 
the  sound  of  the  first  two  o's  as  in  at,  and  the  third 
a  obscure  as  in  accord.  (Standard  Dictionary, 
p.  2164,  col.  3.) 

"L.  E.  D.,"  Boston,  Mass. — "Kindly  give  the 
etymology  and  meaning  of  the  word  'doily'  as 
applied  in  present-day  usage,  and  state  whether 
the  spelUng  'd'oyley'  is  permissible." 

In  its  earlier  English  application  to  "a  woolen 
stuff,  introduced  for  summer  wear,"  this  word  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  name  of  "tlie  famous 
Doily,  .  .  .  who  raised  a  fortune  by  finding 
out  materials  for  such  stuffs  as  might  at  once  be 
cheap  and  genteel,"  and  who  "kept  a  linen-draper's 
shop  in  theStrand.a  little  west  of  Catherine  Street." 
Skeat's  "Etymological  Dictionary"  shows  the 
second  meaning  of  tlie  word,  that  of  a  small  orna- 
mental napkin,  to  be  derived  from  the  Dutch  dwaal, 
a  towel,  and  the  early  provincial  English  dwile,  a 
coarse  napkin  or  small  towel.  Altlio  various  spell- 
ings of  the  word  are  recognized  by  the  dictionaries, 
the  use  of  the  apostrophe  is  stated  to  be  erroneous. 


"C.  L.  B.,"  ,=;t.  Marys,  O.— "Please  give  the 
meaning  of  the  word  'revenant,'  as  it  appears  in  the 
following  extract:  'I  know  not  who  am  I;  [If 
now  I  enter  on  the  Scheme,  Or  revenant  from  long 
ago.     .     .     .'" 

The  word  revenant  is  defined  on  page  1526, 
column  2,  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  as  "one 
who  or  that  which  returns.  (1)  A  ghost,  especially 
one  that  has  returned  to  earth  for  some  specific 
object." 

"F.  R.,"  Laurium,  Mich. — "Please  give  the  cor- 
rect plural  form  of  the  word  '  teaspoonf ul,"  and 
lience  of  other  similar  nouns." 

The  frequency  with  which  this  question  arises 

indicates  the  need  of  a  definite  rule.     Such'  a  rule 

is  contained  in  Fernald's  "Working  Grammar  of 

the    English    Language,"    as    follows:     "In    such 

terms  we  are  thinking  not  of  the  containing  vessel 

but    of    the    quantity    it    contains.     ...     To 

measure  twenty  teaspoonfuls  we  do  not  need  twenty 

spoons,  and  we  are  not  thinking  of  twenty  spoons, 

but  of  twenty  times  the  quantity  that  would  fill 

one.     Hence  we  say  not  twenty  teaspoonsful  but 

twenty  teaspoonfuls." 

"G.  Y.,"  OU  City,  Pa.— "At  pumping-stations 
throughout  the  gas  and  oil  fields,  the  word  'tower' 
is  in  general  use,  meaning  a  turn  or  shift  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  an  engineer  or  other  employee.  Some- 
times the  word  is  spelled  'tour'  but  is  always  pro- 
nounced like  the  word  'tower.'  Is  this  a  perversion 
of  the  proper  spelling  and  pronunciation?" 

It  is  a  perversion  of  the  pronunciation,  which 
should  be  tur,  u  as  in  rule,  as  given  on  page  1908, 
column  1,  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  the  word 
being  there  defined  as  "a  turn  or  shift,  as  of  duty 
or  service:  once  a  military  term."  The  incorrect 
pronunciation  is  probably  due  to  the  obsolete 
variant  spelling,  "tower." 

"A.  C.  W.,"- Waynesboro,  Pa.— (1)  "Wliat  prep- 
osition should  be  u.sed  after  the  nouns  'necessity' 
and  'need':  as,  'I  regret  the  necessity  of  (or  for) 
your  taking  action'?  (2)  Is  the  preposition  in 
correctly  used  in  the  sentence,  'He  planted  ten 
acres  in  corn'?" 

(1)  "Of"  is  the  correct  preposition  to  use  in  the 
sentence  submitted,  and  is  most  generally  used 
after  the  nouns  "need"  and  "necessity."  "For" 
is  sometimes  correct,  however,  as  in  the  sentence, 
"There  is  a  nece.ssity /or  action." 

(2)  The  preposition  "in"  is  correctly  used  in  this 
construction. 


Not  Behind. — Messenger  Boy  (to  stranger) 
— "I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  visiting  the  baron 
in  his  castle  over  there." 

Stranger — "I  am;  and  are  you  going  to 
the  castle  too?" 

M.  B. — "Certainly.  I'm  taking  your  tele- 
gram telling  him  you  are  coming." — FUe- 
gende  Blaetter. 
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PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Prosrress ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

PATENTS:  For  facts  about  Prize  and 
Reward  Offers  and  for  books  of  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  8c 
postage  to  Pubs.  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent— 
Proof   of    Fortunes   in  Patents "  and  61-p. 
Guide.     Special   offer.     Highest   references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington'  D.  C. 


PATENTS  PROMPTLY  OBTAINED 
Our  free  booklet  will  help  you  to  for- 
tune. Read  pages  11  and  12  before  applying 
for  patent.  Write  today.  D.  SWIFT  &  CO., 
307  7th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STAMPS.  COINS,  ETC. 


$7.7.5  PAID  for  rare  date  1853  quarters; 
$20  for  a  $i.  Keep  all  money  dated  before 
1880,  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  new  illus- 
trated Coin  Value  Book,  4x7.  It  may  mean 
your  fortune. 
C.  F.  Clarke  Co.,  Dept.  90,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN  WANTED  for  Government  Posi- 
tions. Average  salarj',  $1100.  Send  postal 
for  list  of  positions  open. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  J-51  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


^Ve  have  attractive  proposition  for  ex- 
perienced man  with  some  capital  capable  of 
managing  thoroughly  equipped  box  plant  or 
might  remodel  for  other  woodworking  line. 
Hope  Progressive  League,  Hope,  Arkansas. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  .UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco,  California. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  eani  $2;  to  $100  per  week. 
SendforFREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.31,  Page  Bldg.,MichiganAve., Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERIENCED  EDUCATOR  offers 
home  of  character  and  refinement  in  Newport 
to  a  few  children,  for  all  year  or  part  of  year. 
Refers  to  former  patrons,  and  will  appreciate 
thorough  investigation.  Exceptional  oppor- 
tunity.    BOX  365,  The  Literary  Digest. 


Classified  Columns 


VSED    AUTOMOBILES 


HIGH  CLASS  USED  AUTOMOBILES. 
Sales  for  owners ;  save  profits  dealers  ask. 
Don't  expect  a  good  car  for  a  few  dollars.  It 
cannot  be  delivered.  If  you  want  autos 
giving  service  and  satisfaction  write  for 
bargain  list.     Prices  $250  to  $2,500. 

THOMAS  HARVEY 
225  West  57th  St.  New  York 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps   water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  56 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co., 2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 

FO;^  WRITERS 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  ;  material  furnished  for 
your  speech,  oration,  debate,  essay  or  club 
paper.  Expert  service.  Write  us  your  needs. 
Authors'  Agency,  153  Lenox  Ave., New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COATS-OF-ARMS  AND  CRESTS, 
searched  and  painted  for  framing.     Station- 
ery DIES  provided,  heraldic  authority  guar- 
anteed.    BOOKPLATES  designed.    Write 
George  D.  Todd,  314  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


FOR    WOMEN 


TROUSSEAUX  AND  BRIDAL  GIFTS 
of  exquisite  hand  embroideries  done  to  your 
order.  Handwork  of  any  description.  Refer 
to  present  patrons.  PETRUCCI  SISTERS, 
1265  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FOR    MEN 


Safety  Razor  Blades  Resharpened. 
Send  no  money  with  blades.      If  pleased  on 
their  return,  pay  30c  the  dozen  and  postage. 
140,000  pleased  patrons.      Send  address  for 
easy  mailing-jacket. 

KEENEDGE  CO.,  616  Keenedge  Bldg., 
Chicago,  or  169  Congress  Street,  Boston. 


MINIATURES 


MINIATURE  PORTRAITS  ON  IVORY 
or  Porcelain.  High  Grade  work,  copied  from 
any  picture.     Prices  reasonable.     Write 

A.  WILSEY  PARTKICK 
122  McLean  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  ^  . 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVE.STORS:    Our  Booklet  "A"  gives 

full   information  about  our  6%  First    Farm 

Mortgages    and    will    be    sent    on    request. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Established  1883. 


INVEST  YOUR  SURPLUS  FUNDS  in 
I'/o  Farm  Mortgages  well  supervised.  Even' 
client  protected.  Highest  bankers"  references. 
Booklet.  HAMILTON  BURCH,  Attorney, 
Box  14,  McRae,  Georgia. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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England^s  Historic  | 
Sites  and  Scenes  I 
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The  Great  Western  Railway — the  lonKest 
railroad  in  the  liritish  Isles — serves  allthe  prin- 
cii;al  historic  sites  and  scenes.  The  G.  W.  R. 
tfrminus  in  London  is  at  l'addingt<jn  Station 
— the  "  Royal  (iateway  "  to  stately  Windsor. 
15  ancient  Cathedral  cities  and  such  famous  _ 
laces  as   Stratford-on-Avon,   Bath,  and   Ox-   = 


rd,  are  on  the 


I  Great  Western  Railway  of  England 

I  G.P.A.  for  U.S.A.,   Mr.  T.  KATELEY,   G.W.R.,  355  Broadway,  New  York 

=  to  whom  please  apply  for  Itinerary  of  Tours,  free  literature  and  all  desired 
=  information.  Illus.Travel  Hook  "HISTORIC  SITE.S     . — -. 
g  AND  SCENES  OF  ENGLAND,"  Price  lo  cents. 

I  The  3  Great  Routes  to  London 


S 


I 


Endlands 
Holiday  Line 


G.  W.   R.   from    Fishguard 

(the  Gateway  of  Europe). 

G.  W.  R.  from   Plymouth. 

(i.  W.   R.  from  Liverpool. 

JAS.  C.  INGLIS,      General  Manager 
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DUNNING  TOURS 

The  Best  of  Europe  in  the  Best  Way 

Special  Tours  to  Norway,  Sweden  &  Russia 
The  Most  Competent  Leadership 

BEACON  TOURS 

Moderate  in  Price. 

PILGRIMAGES 

For  Music  Lover.s,  Book  Lovers, 
Social  Worl<ers,  Lovers  of  Old  Ro- 
mance, Sketchers. 

MOTORING  IN  EUROPE 

All  about  it. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Ilneqiuiled  itineraries.  Best  ar- 
ranKements.  Sailing  September  6, 
October  4.  25. 

JAPAN 

Jun.)21.28,  Sept.  6,  19,   Oct.  4. 
Independent  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House       Boston,  Mail. 

Blackstooe  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

PACIFIC    TKAVKL.    UCUE.ltl 

789   Market   Street,    San   Francisco,  Cal. 
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CULTURAL        -^"^"^  • ""'  ••"■"• 
TRAVEL 

SPRING  TOUR      -        Sailing  MAY  10 

CORONATION  TOUR  Sailing  MAY  25 

NORWAY -RUSSIA       -        JUNE  10 

OTHER    TOURS    ITALY    TO    SCOTLAND 

Not  the  Bigrg:est,  Not  the  Cheapest, 
But  the  Best. 

THE    CHAUTAUQUA   TOURS 

Appleton,  Wisconsin 

Europe  i^H  $260 

wide  choice  of   routes;  eleven    years*    experience; 

hiahpst  testininnirils.      AppW  at  once. 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS. S  H*'aconSt..Boston.MaHB. 

ENGLAND 

Coronation  Year  King  George  V. 

Visitors  to  England  can  obtain 

London  &  North  Western  Ry. 

Interesting  tourist  literature  Y. 
Free  on  application  to 

A.  G.  WAND,  Agent,  L.  &  N.  W.  Ry. 
287— 5th  Ave.  New  York 

LONDON 


CALISBURY  HOTEL 

►J      SALISBURY   SQUARE 

Quietest  Hotel  in  Londoii  ;  Englisli  service 
throiigliout  ;  lounife  :  drawing;  room  ;  billi.Trd 
room.  Accommodation  for  200  Ruests; 
inclusive  terms  $'2  .M  per  day.  Coronation, 
one  week,  #3K.  Under  personal  supervi- 
sion o(  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Bartens.  Rates, 
etc.,  gratis  for  stamp  from 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  TRAVEL  BUREAU 


YMB 


CC>av£t^  routes 

(AWAY-FROM-THE-USUAL) 

Tours  of  from     Four    Months    to  a    Year 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Departures  in  Jtme  (unique  summer  tour), 

Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Jan.  and  Feb'y. 

SUMMER  TOURS  TO 

JAPAN  andSOUTH  AMERICA 

Our    methods    appeal  to   the  best  ti/pe    of 
travelers.    Send  for  announcements. 

Tiii<:  coM.vicR  Tones 


1«  Trinity  I'laci^ 


IS<>s(4»ii,  M:iN!<. 


ooooooooooooooooooooo 
Jl^   ONE  COUNTRY   ^S' 

Where  a  race  has  struggled  for  a  millennium. 
Will  you  not   tarry    for   a    brief   summer  ? 
(  The  British  Isles 
YOUR   CHOICE  OF    <  Germany 

'  Switzerland 
A  new  plan  for  leisurely,  dignified  travel. 
Send  for  announcement  of  our  plans. 
BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY,  Stnart  St. .Boston 


ORIENT  AT  COST 

Co-operative  system,  11th  year,  best  apcomiiio- 
(lation,  best  tour,  actual  cost.  Select  patty. 
mostly  Southern  people,  Juno  7.  (K?ypt  ami 
Pali'stinft  di^lightful  in  summer.)  Send  im- 
mediately for  bdoklot. 
THE  LIBBY  TRAVEL  CLUB,  Spartanburg,  S.  (\ 


Earn  your  trip  by  forming  a  small  party. 
Each  party  limited  five  to  ten  members. 
Babcock's  Tours,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brookl>ii. 

liitte'd  JOHNSON  TOURS  IT.'^Z 

June  10,  17,  24,  etc.  60  to  100  days.  Azores, 
Gibraltar,  Spain  (Madeira,  Algiers),  Europe. 
W.A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


Walking  in  Tirol  and  Switzerland 

Special  fe.itnres.      Ideal  Vacation  Tour. 

July    1   and  5.      $3»5  to  $4.'J0.     Booklet. 

Recreation  Club,  1  Uadisoa  Avenue,  New  York 


I  The  Grinnell  Tours  to  Europe 

F"or  i)rospectus  giving  detailed  informa- 
I  tion  address 

Professor  CHARLES  N.  SMILEY 
I  Grinnell  College  Grinnell,  Iowa 


ITALY,   SWITZERLAND 

Th«'  liiiiiie,  lierlin,    Paris    and    London. 
Private    Tour  leaving    July    1.     Address 
J.  R.  Monroe,  392Clinton  Avenue,  BrookljTi. 


i\obQoii'6  (JDltJ  ^^rlD  Coiirs 

A  delightful   nine  weeks'  tour  of   Europe. 
Sailing    July    3rd.      Exclusively   first  class. 
For  itineraries  address 
Mrs. E.  A. Robson,  12  Laurence  St.  .Tonkers.N.T. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

aOtli  Year  — Limited  Parties  — 
Exceptional  Advantages;  Strictly 
lirst  class.  Write  for  programs 
lir.iMrs.M.S.  raiiie.GleiisFalls,\.V. 


Trax^cl  cincl  Pesort  Directorij 


The  Hahncri  Lake,  jusl  .■i)<..v.r  .--t.  Mi.riliHi 

ST.  MORITZ 


SWITZERLAND 

6,000    feet     above     Sea 

TIIK    4. KM    OF    THi:    I':.V«;.1UI VK 

The  Most  Fascinating  Resort  in  Europe.     World-Renowned  Mineral   Springs  and 
Baths.  Great  variety  of  delightful  Excursions.  Golf  and  Tennis  Tournaments. 

Illnstrated  llooklet  trom    SWISS    FF.DEK.IL    KAII.HAY    CO.,  211  Fifth  ATennr,  New  York 


University  Travel 


Scholarl.v   ieaiifrship    Rnd    eiclnsive   facil- 
ities distinguish  our  arrangements. 

Let  us  write  you  about  our 

TOURS  TO  ITALY  AND  SPAIN 

Sail  in  April.   May  or  .June. 

Extensions  to  Geniiauy,   France  and  England. 

CRUISES  IN  GREECE  AND  DALMATIA 

Our  own  steam  yaclit  ATHF.NA. 
Choice  of  seasons:  anaufjeuients  from  America. 
GENERAL  TOURS  INCLUDING  NORWAY 
Sailings  in  .June  and  .Inly. 
Tours  to  England  as  late  as  August. 
LEADERS:      Dr.  H.  H.  Powers,  of  Boston. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Bahcock.  of  Berlin, 
Dr.  H.  F.  Willard,  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Walter  Miller,  of  New  Orleans, 
Prof.  E.  W   Claik.  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Rossiter  Howard,  of  Paris, 
and  other  well-known  lecturers. 
Send  for  announcement. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIYERSFTY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


TOURS  UNDER    ESCORT 

to  the  Mediterranean,  Continent,  Brititb 
I  Isles,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Starting  in 
May,  June  and  July.  Small  parties,  ex- 
perienced leaders,  leisurelytravel, mod- 
erate rates.  Illustrated  itineraries  on 
request.  MAKSTKRS  TOl'KS 
248  Washinctou  St.  31  West  30th  St. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


Europe  Every  Year  '»- -4-^0""" 

AMALFl  to  AMBLESIDE 

First  Class  Arrangements.     Small  Party 

Mrs.  Markell,  Hanover  Place,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Stewart's  PrivateTours  to  Europe 

June  2S,  July  1  and  11.  Strictly  first-chi-s 
Hiu'hPst  refcrencPB.  Foritineraripsaddrcss 
ROBERT  II.  STEWART,  9  M  ayne  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


D 


AVlUoUll  O  Kiirope.  S220  np. 
Fifteen  years  in  thebusiness  n/Trai-f'l 
C1(I2  Penn  Ave.,  PUtsburph.  I' a.  THI  IR  Q 
Box   :s.  Vail,  y  Cotlafre.  .>.  V.      lUUIXiJ 


-THREE  CHOICE  TOURS- 

Europe  1911 — Fourth  Season — Experienced 
Conductors  —  Moderate  Cost  —  Booklet  — 
The  DEAN  TOURS.  161  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 


CIIDflpC   B<  St  Way  to  Tjava 


The 

IDEAL 

J.P.  <lra!inni,IclenlToiirs  ^       ui. 

Box  lOoD-D.  ntlshnrp  >        ""' 


and  Orlont 


at  Moderato  Cost 
Send  for  Booklet 


College  Girls'  Mediterranean  Tour 

ABLY    CONDUCTED— SEVENTY-FIVE    DAYS 
JUNE  SAILINGS— $430 
Mrs.  J.  P.  LAMH 

2946  West  14th  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

EUROPE  -22  Years'  Experience 

19  Tours.     $1.50to$1135 

Personally  Conducted.  The  Best  of  Europe. 
HEALY'S    Ticket    Agencv.     Worcester,    Mass. 

THE  BESTof  EUROPEl"t':::f„';iir. 

Sinall    Parties:    Auto    Excursions:   June 
Sailings.     A  trip  worth  while.     f590  up. 
E.  W.  VANDEISFN.    542  W.  124th  St.,  N.  T. 


I MVKKMTY       PKI.XTS 

-.1  0  halftone  renroiinrtions  of 
tin'  World's  Masterpieces  of  .\rt. 
t»ii«>  ooiit  each  or  SO  cents  r>'r 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
ft'^r  cataloRue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity   PI..  Boston. 


Europe 

Raymond- Whitcomb  Tours 

Highest  Class 

Spain,    Italy 

And  six  other  countries 

May  8,  June  lo 

British  Isles  and  Continent,  May  27, 

June  10,  13,  17,  28  and  later 

Round  the  World 

Seven  Tours 

Four  to  Twelve  Months  each 

July,    Sept.,   Oct.,   Nov.,    Feb. 


We  are  also  agents  foi: 

The  Pilgrim  Tours 

of  Boston,  Mas*. 
MODERATE  COST 
Mediterranean 

North  Cape 

British  Isles 

Coronation 
ALL  EUROPEAN  RESORTS 
Many  Sailings  in  June 

Send  for  itineraries 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Waihin^on  Street.  Boston;  225  Fifth 
Avenae.  New  York ;  1005  Chettnat  Street, 
Philadelphia:  Maje'tic  Baildinc,  Detroit; 
Oliver  Bailding,  Pittsbarg. 


COOK'S  TOURS 


EUROPE  I; 


THE  STANDABD  FOB  70  YEAKS 

Seventy  Spring  and 
•  ummer  Tours,  compris- 
ing Tours  lie  luxe,  and  also  Vacation 
Tours  at  Popular  Prices.  Frequent  Sail- 
ings. .AH  Routes.  Several  include  Lon- 
don during  the  Cori>iiiiti<>ii  <»f  Kiiijf 
<J  e  o  r  K  e  V  .  Other  features  are 
Tours  to  Land  of  31i<liiiKl>t  Sun, 
liiissia.  etf..  and  Suiuuier  Tour 
to   Oriental  Lands. 

Sotith    America — Complete    Tour 
leaves  New  York  July  20th. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  L°e';r.''o^sTn 

1  r.  ni;.-i  o.  W  i  sUn  uii.i  Aug.  22.  Sept.  6. 
19,  Oct.  4.  Leave  Mt-w  York.  Kastl>onnd, 
Nov.  4,  25,  Jan  6.  Southlxiund,  Nov.  1. 

Tonrs  to  Bennada,   California,  etc. 

Agents  for  tho  I'l  iiiriji.-vl  Sl.■stIl^l.lp  an-i 

KalI^l^ad  Liujs  Everywhere. 

Send  for  Programme  desired. 

THOS.COOK  &  SON 

245    Broadway.    264    Fifth    Avenne,  N.  Y. 

Boston.     Philadelphia.     Chicago.    San 

Francitco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

t'ook's  Tr.Tvellors*    <"hpques    are 
t.ood  .\ll  Over  the  World. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  ■when  ■writing  to  advertisers. 
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>ualit-v  Is  Paramount  in  a  BOHN  Syphon, 

Porcelain  Enamel  Lined.Refdigedator 

and  ^e  home  in\vbich  it  is  used. 


Where  CooJiej 
Tempi  Most 


'White  Enamel  Ke:erigeratorC£). 


^^T.   T=^J\XJ1^ 


New  York   Okkice 
AND    Exhibit 

so  WEST  42d  STREET 


Chicago  OF^noE 

AND  SAI^E>S>R00M 
iO E.JACKSON  BLVD. 
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BULLETS  ACROSS  THE  BORDER 

WHEN  soldiers  shoot  across  an  international  boundary 
into  a  friendly  country,  wounding  and  killing  its 
citizens,  does  the  act  constitute  an  invasion?  This 
is  the  question  brought  sharply  to  the  front  by  recent  events 
on  our  southern  border.  During  the  three  hours'  battle  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Agua  Prieta  by  "  Red  Lopez,"  volleys 
as  well  as  stray  bullets  raked  the  neighboring  town  of  Douglas, 
Arizona,  killing  one  citizen  and  wounding  twelve  others.  Al- 
tho  some  of  those  wounded  perhaps  invited  disaster  by  their 
reckless  curiosity,  crowding  to  the  border  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  some  of  the  combatants  and  packing  the  veranda  of 
the  custom  house  while  the  revolutionists  were  firing  from 
within  its  very  shadow,  others  were  struck  while  sitting  -in 
their  own  homes.  Robert  Harrington,  switchman,  killed  by 
a  bullet  through  the  head,  was  at  work  on  a  train  in  the  Doug- 
las yards.  Four  days  later,  when  the  Mexican  border  town 
was  recaptured  by  Federal  troops  after  an  all-day  fight, 
Douglas  again  paid  the  penalty  of  the  innocent  bystander, 
both  sides,  the  correspondent  tells  us,  inadvertently  "  pouring 
a  rain  of  bullets  "  into  its  streets.  This  time,  however,  citizens 
were  ordered  out  of  the  danger  zone,  and  only  five  were 
wounded. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American  press,  remarks  the  Phil- 
adelphia PuftZic  Ledger  (Ind.),  that  there  has  been  very  little 
disposition  anywhere  to  magnify  these  incidents,  or  to  question 
the  competence  of  the  Washington  Administration  to  safeguard 
all  American  interests  on  the  border  or  in  Mexico  in  a  dignified 
and  conciliatory  spirit.  Congress  also  is  reported  as  content 
with  President  Taft's  handling  of  a  situation  overweighted 
with  embarrassment  for  both  nations.  Washington  dispatches 
state  that  in  reply  to  his  "urgent  demands  upon  the  Mexican 
Govei'nment  "  that  any  repetition  of  the  Douglas  incident  be  pre- 
vented, the  President  has  been  assured  by  Diaz  that  "  a  definite 
restrictive  policy  on  the  border  "  will  be  enforced.  In  a  mes- 
sage sent  to  Governor  Sloan  of  Arizona  while  fighting  was  in 
progress  around  Agua  Prieta,  the  President,  advised  that  the 
people  of  Douglas  be  directed  "  to  place  themselves  where  bul- 
lets can  not  reach  them,  and  thus  avoid  casualties."  To  quote 
further  from  this  strikingly  frank  communication : 

"  The  situation  might  justify  me  in  ordering  our  troops  to 
cross  the  border  and  attempt  to  stop  the  fighting  or  to  fire 
upon  both  combatants  from  the  American  side.  But  if  I  take 
this  step  I  must  face  the  possibility  of  resistance  and  greater 
bloodshed,  and  also  the  danger  of  having  our  motives  miscon- 


strued and  misrepresented  and  of  thus  inflaming  Mexican 
popular  indignation  against  many  thousands  of  Americans 
now  in  Mexico,  and  jeopardizing  their  lives  and  property. 

"  The  pressure  for  general  intervention  under  such  conditions 
it  might  not  be  practicable  to  resist.  It  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see or  reckon  the  consequences  of  such  a  course  and  we  must 
use  the  greatest  self-restraint  to  avoid  it 

"  I  am  loath  to  endanger  Americans  in  Mexico  where  they 
are  necessarily  exposed  by  taking  a  radical  step  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  Americans  on  our  side  of  the  border  who  can  avoid  it 
by  a  temporary  inconvenience." 

This  telegram,  says  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  "gives  in  a 
nutshell  the  attitude  of  our  government  toward  the  Mexican 
situation."  Yet  the  same  paper,  after  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
President's  "  patience  and  caution  in  a  situation  that  bristles 
with  complications,"  concludes  with  the  comment  that  "  it  will 
be  wonderful  if  the  United  States  and  Mexico  avoid  a  clash." 
However  this  may  be,  many  papers  remark,  events  have  al- 
ready amply  justified  the  mobilization  of  our  troops  in  Texas. 
"  Even  the  most  unsparing  of  the  President's  critics,"  says  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.),  "  now  realize  that  he  did  the  right 
thing  in  ordering  troops  to  the  Mexican  border."  Among 
others  sharing  this  opinion  are  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
Globe  (Rep.),  and  Press  (Rep.),  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press 
(Ind.  Rep.),  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.).  It  is 
now  evident  that  in  massing  the  troops  on  the  border  Mr. 
Taft  was  not  seeking  provocation  to  a  quarrel,  remarks  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  since  "if  he  had  been,  he 
certainly  would  have  found  it  in  the  recent  events  on  the 
Arizona  line."    This  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Any  President  desiring  to  '  fire  the  popular  heart  *  would 
there  have  found  the  inflammable  material  ready  to  his  hand. 
Americans  had  been  killed  or  wounded  by  Mexican  bullets  while 
peacefully  going  about  their  business  in  their  own  territory. 
What  finer  pretext  could  be  asked  for  letting  the  eagle  scream  ? 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  while  feeling  his  way  to  a  war  with  the 
Boers,  would  have  jumped  at  so  good  an  excuse  for  hostile 
measures.  For  a  smaller  offense,  Germany  pounced  upon  China 
and  took  Kiao-Chau.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any 
European  Prime  Minister  would  have  borne  himself  with  the 
coolness  and  patience  which  President  Taft  exhibited  in  his 
dispatch  to  the  Governor  of  Arizona." 

Technically,  argues  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  the 
violation  of  our  boundary  line  by  Mexican  bullets  might  be 
made  a  pretext  for  intervention — and  intervention  "  is  tanta- 
mount to  war."    We  read: 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  that  the  Federal 
Government  '  shall  protect  '  each  State  *  against  invasion,'  and 
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SOMEBODY    OUGHT    TO    PROTECT    THESE    CITIZENS    IN     DOUGLAS, 

ARIZONA. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

it  might  be  argued  that  the  firing  of  Mexican  bullets  into 
Douglas  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  town  almost  unin- 
habitable was  technically  an  invasion  of  American  soil.  How 
easy  it  would  have  been  to  have  justified  an  order  to  the  United 
States  troops  to  cross  the  boundary  in  order  to  insure  the 
security  of  Douglas  from  deadly  missiles  of  war  must  be  ap- 
parent to  every  one.  Foreign  interventions  by  the  score  have 
occurred,  the  pretexts  for  which  were  flimsy  compared  with  the 
pretext  offered  by  the  fighting  at  Agua  Prieta.  The  Mexican 
Government  and  the  Mexican  people,  whether  at  heart  Federal 
or  insurgent  in  sympathy,  ought  to  see  in  the  restraint  of  the 
United  States,  in  connection  with  the  incident,  the  clearest 
proof  that  intervention  is  not  desired  bv  the  American  Govern- 
ment or  by  any  appreciable  portion  of ,  the  American  people. 

"  In  saying  that  a  pretext  technically  sound  existed  for  order- 
ing the  United  States  troops  to  cross  the  border,  we  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  thinking  that  the  pretext  was  sound  from  the 
standpoint  either  of  morals  or  of  policy.  President  Taft  un- 
doubtedly discerned  the  fact  that  a  mere  pretext  for  interven- 
tion was  at  hand,  and  could  be  instantly  made  use  of  even 
without  consulting  Congress,  had  he  desired  to  take  quick  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation.     For  he  might  have  justified  a  drastic 


step  on  the  ground  that  a  President's  business  is  to  protect 
American  homes  on  American  soil  and  that  to  such  an  end  in- 
stantaneous action  is  essential.  That  he  declined  to  avail 
himself  of  the  pretext  and  shaped  his  course  by  considerations 
much  broader  and  more  vital  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  as  he  revealed  in  his  answer  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Governor  of  Arizona,  is  immensely  to  his  credit,  while  even 
more  reassuring  is  the  apparent  fact  that  the  American  people 
take  substantially  the  same  view  of  the  situation  that  the 
President  does.  There  are  no  indications  that  Mr.  Taft  is  under 
serious  criticism  for  declining  to  adopt  extreme  and  reckless 
measures." 

In  Mexico,  according  to  the  evidence  of  dispatches,  each  side 
suspects  the  other  of  trying  so  to  force  the  hand  of  the  United 
States  that  intervention  will  be  unavoidable.  This  is  the  reason, 
say  correspondents  in  Mexico  City,  that  the  revolutionists 
choose  border  towns  for  battle-grounds.     To  this  Dr.  Gomez,  a 
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'I    WARN    YER!  " 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


GOOD    NEIGHBORS    AND    BAD. 

— Rehse  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

revolutionary  agent  in  Washington,  replies  with  a  denial  and 
a  tu  quoque : 

"  One  of  the  motives  that  inspired  the  insurrecto  commander 
to  evacuate  Agua  Prieta  was  the  desire  to  avoid  any  conflict 
with  the  exprest  wishes  of  the  American  Government  in  respect 
to  fighting  on  the  frontier  which  might  lead  to  intervention. 
The  insurgents  will  under  no  circumstances  commit  any  act  or 
undertake  any  movement  which  may  afford  cause  for  an  in- 
vasion by  the  American  Army.  I  can  not  say  as  much  for  the 
Diaz  Government  in  view  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Federal 
troops  in  yesterday's  engagement,  when  they  deliberately  and 
purposely  elevated  their  range  in  order  to  fire  across  the 
frontier  into  Douglas. " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  declares  Stephen  Bonsai,  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times  in  Mexico  City,  intervention 
is  the  last  thing  that  either  side  desires.  The  revolutionists,  he 
explains,  are  pressing  the  fighting  along  the  border  because— 

"  They  are  in  urgent  need  of  a  port  of  entry,  through  which 
— once  the  port  is  in  their  possession,  with  the  present  Ameri- 
can contraband  laws— could  not  be  prevented  the  shipment  of 
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SYMPATHIZERS  -SURROUNUING  HIS  TRAIN  AT  PACHUCA. 


WITH  III.S  FORCES  IN  THE  FIEL3 


Francisco  I.  Madero,  Jr.,  leader  of  the  Mexican  insurrection,  said  at  one  time  that  he  would  not  consider  any  peace  terms  until  Diaz  had  relin- 
quished the  presidency.  According  to  Mr.  Limantour,  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance,  Madero  is  "a  dreamer,  a  stubhorn  man,  a  doctrinaire  in 
politics,  a  man  who  has  acquired  Ids  l<nowledge  of  men  from  books  and  libraries,  wlio  is  not  in  toiicli  with  tlie  people,  liowever  well  versed  he  may 
be  in  the  classics  and  Assyrian  antiquities." 

THE    MAN    WHO    IS    WORRYING    DIAZ. 


arms  at  least  in  small  consignments.  Within  a  very  few  days 
Madero  himself  will  hare  to  capture  and  hold  such  a  place  in 
the  north,  and  indeed  elsewhere.  He  could  put  thousands  more 
men  in  the  field  if  he  had  arms,  and  his  present  force  would  be 
much  more  efficient  but  for  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the 
munitions  at  its  disposal." 

The  same  correspondent  gives  the  Federal  explanation  of  the 
border  fighting  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Limantour,  Mexican  Min- 
ister of  Finance.  Says  this  statesman,  in  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Bonsai : 

"  The  insurgents  go  to  the  border  because  there— enjoying  as 
they  do  the  entire  sympathy  of  your  frontier  population— they 
easily  obtain  everything  they  want,  arms,  money,  and  medi- 
cines. Oh !  If  they  would  only  stand  their  ground  on  un- 
doubted Mexican  soil  we  would  have  no  trouble  in  dealing  with 
them.  But  they  won't.  Again  they  hug  the  border,  because 
when  defeated  they  can  easily 
cross  the  line  and  disappear  amid 
the  sympathetic  population  and 
so  escape  the  consequences  of 
their  seditious  acts — which  are 
sometimes,  I  fear,  purely  crim- 
inal, according  to  the  code.  ■ 

"  Thirdly,  they  center  their 
activities  on  the  border  because 
they  hope  to  provoke  a  conflict 
between  our  forces  and  your 
border  patrols." 
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In  this  interesting  interview 
Mr.  Limantour  goes  on  to  quote 
Mexico's  Minister  of  War  as  say- 
ing that  "  the  restrictive  meas- 
ures on  the  United  States  border 
imposed  on  our  commanders  in 
the  field  for  the  purpose  <J£  obviating  the  recurrence  of  inci- 
dents such  as  that  at  Douglas — which  we  so  deeply  regret — have 
reduced  the  military  efliciency  of  our  troops  at  least  75  per 
cent."  Mexican  field  officers,  the  same  authority  states,  "  com- 
plain that  they  are  sent  to  attack  rebels  who  are  in  position 
near  the  border,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs  and 
their  feet  hobbled."  To  quote  Mr.  Limantour  himself  again  on 
this  point : 

"  Really  we  can  not  go  further  than  we  have  already  gone  in 
this  direction.  I  do  not  know  if  we  can  continue  to  go  as  far. 
...  I  greatly  fear  that  any  further  concession  to  the  very 
natural  anxiety,  distress,  and  perturbation  among  your  frontier 
population  would  have  the  effect  of  turning  our  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  insurgents  into  a  farce." 


WHERE  MEXICAN  BlILLETS  CROSSED  THE  BORDER. 

No  otlicr  feature  of  the  insurrection  has  caused  so  mucli  anxiety 
ill  Washington  as  the  wounding  of  American  citizens  in  border  towns 
by  stray  bullets  from  Mexican  battlefields. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  "SQUEAL  BOOKS" 

ONE  AFTERNOON  last  week  saw  gathered  together  on 
the  top  floor  of  a  downtown  building  in  New  York  City 
a  picked  body  of  some  400  citizens.  But  their  names, 
be  it  noted,  were  selected,  not  from  any  social  register,  but 
from  certain  registers  of  a  very  different  nature  carefully 
secreted  in  the  city's  police  stations.  In  these  "  squeal  books, " 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  recorded  all  complaints  of 
crime  and  acts  of  violence,  and  the  "  400  "  represent  about  half 
the  people  who,  during  the  single  month  of  March,  were  vic- 
tims of  burglars,  hold-up  men,  thieves,  and  robbers.  They 
came,  some  voluntarily,  some  in  response  to  subpenas,  to  give 
to  the  grand  jury  investigating  the  "  crime  wave  "  a  physical 
demonstration  of  the  alleged  incompetency  of  the  New  York 

police  to  protect  the  city  from 
criminals.  From  the  testimony 
of  these,  from  such  **  squeal 
books  "  as  have  been  looked  into, 
and  from  other  sources  of  in- 
formation the  grand  jury,  say 
the  New  York  papers,  are  fully 
convinced  that  less  than  3  per 
cent,  of  the  crimes  committed 
in  the  Greater  City  are  followed 
by  arrests. 

Those  appearing  before  the 
grand  jury  are  but  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  New  York's  recent  rob- 
bery victims,  declares  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Frank  Moss, 
in  charge  of  the  investigation ;  "  if  those  who  have  been 
robbed  within  the  past  year  could  be  marshaled  in  regiments 
and  marched  down  Broadway  it  would  take  them  a  couple  of 
hours  to  pass  a  given  point."  He  adds,  as  quoted  in  the  New 
York  American : 

"  The  citizens  of  New  York  City  are  not  getting  proper  police 
protection. 

"  This  has  been  shown  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  investigation 
being  carried  on  by  the  grand  jury. 

"  That  much  established,  the  grand  jury  will  now  go  on  and 
say  why  the  proper  protection  is  not  given,  and  u'ho  is  respon- 
sible for  the  lack  of  it." 

In  an  editorial  headed,  "  Police  Failure  with  Crime,"  the  New 
York  Tribune  calls  attention   to  one   "  squeal  book  "  telling  of 
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GETTIN     WAKM   AGAIN.  * 

— May  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


Tt  RX   ON    THE    WATER. 

— Bowers  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 


TRIAL    BY    FIRE    AND    WATER. 


but  6  arrests  to  121  reported  crimes  in  a  West  Side  precinct. 
"The  usual  police  defense  that  many  complaints  are  unfounded 
loses  its  force,"  'continues  The  Tribune,  "  when  it  is  considered 
how  many  small  crimes  take  place  without  ever  being  reported 
to  the  police  "  : 

"  To  be  sure,  the  police  can  not  be  held  for  failure  to  arrest 
where  the  crime  is  not  called  to  their  attention.  But  in  con- 
sidering the  failure  of  the  police  to  prevent  crime  and  protect 
property  from  the  depredations  of  criminals,  the  large  total  of 
unreported  crime  has  to  be  regarded.  It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to 
say  that  there  are  more  instances  of  crime  of  which  no  com- 
plaint is  made  to  the  police  than  of  unfounded  complaints 
received  by  them." 

Such  complaints  of  unsafe  conditions  in  various  districts  as 
are  sent  to  the  Mayor  direct  meet  with  such  answers  as  this, 
says  The  American  : 

"  It  may  be  true  that  your  neighborhood  has  gone  down  in 
quality  somewhat.     Perhaps  you  had  better  move." 

Editorial  criticism  of  Mayor  Gaynor's  attitude  toward  the 
police,  and  caustic  utterances  about  his  critics  is  vigorously 
kept  up  by  a  number  of  the  New  York  dailies,  the  Hearst  papers 
and  The  Tribune  taking  the  lead.  Outside  of  the  metropolis 
their  opinions  seem  to  be  shared  by  many.  "  Mayor  Gaynor 
could  not  be  in  a  sorrier  plight  were  he  an  Illinois  Senator  or 
a  Secretary  of  the  Interior,"  remarks  a  paper  in  Middletown, 
New  York,  and  the  Buffalo  Neivs,  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Leader,  and  the  Indianapolis  Star  agree  that  he  has  lost  much 
of  his  prestige.  Out  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  mayors  have 
been  having  a  rather  hard  time  of  it  lately,  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  avers  that  the  "  passing  of  Gaynor  "  will  not  cause 
much  surprize  outside  of  New  York,  for  elsewhere  he  "  has 
never  been  regarded  as  a  really  big  man."  Tho  he  "  began  his 
term  under  exceptionally  favorable  auspices  "  and  was  "  in  the 
early  days  of  his  administration  the  idol  of  his  people,"  Mayor 
Gaynor  is  now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  "  under 
fire  of  the  most  bitter  criticism  that  has  ever  been  directed 
against  an  official  of  his  prominence. "  No  Mayor  can  expect 
to  please  every  one,  but  New  York's  Mayor,  adds  The  Ore- 
gonian, "  seems  to  be  having  bad  luck  in  pleasing  any  one — 
except  the  '  crooks. '  " 

Yet  in  Oklahoma  City,  The  Daily  Oklahoman  is  inclined  to 
the  more  charitable  view.     "  New  York,"  it  thinks,  "  is  perhaps 


no  worse  than  it  was  before  Gaynor  became  Mayor;  that  it  is 
better  in  some  respects  has  been  demonstrated. " 


AN  EXPRESS  LAWYER   IN   THE  POSTAL 

COMMISSION 

CRITICISM  of  the  new  Commission  to  investigate  maga- 
zine postal  rates  is  directed  mainly  at  the  member  from 
Cincinnati,  Mr.  Lawrence  Maxwell.  As  a  decision 
against  the  magazines  would  drive  many  of  them  to  use  the 
express  instead  of  the  mail,  it  is  being  intimated  that  an  ex- 
press attorney  might  not  approach  the  matter  with  that  per- 
fect impartiality  that  is  desired.  We  find  it  said  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  Tribune  (Rep.)  that  "  Maxwell  is  the  regu- 
larly retained  counsel  for  the  Adams  and  Southern  Express 
companies,  and  has  on  one  occasion  been  retained  by  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Company  as  counsel."  The  Cincinnati  paper  then 
quotes  the  resolution  authorizing  the  Commission  to  show  that 
Mr.  Maxwell  is  not  eligible.     It  runs  in  part: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  shall  appoint  three  competent 
and  impartial  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  two  of 
whom  shall  hold  no  office,  and  no  one  of  whom  shall  be  con- 
nected with  the  Post-office  Department  or  have  any  interest  in 
any  business  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the  publishing  of 
magazines  or  newspapers  using  the  mails  of  the  United  States, 
to  examine  the  reports  of  the  Post-office  Department  and  any 
of  its  officers,  agents,  or  employees,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  same  paper  reports  further: 

"  When  asked  whether  he  would  resign  as  express  company 
counsel  Maxwell  said  that  it  was  a  case  '  between  himself  and 
his  clients,'  and  refused  to  discuss  it 

"  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  shippers  and  postal  men  is 
that  the  disqualification,  while  not  a  glaring  one,  is  sufficient 
to  vitiate  any  action  of  the  Commission  should  a  controversy 
arise  in  reference  to  any  of  its  actions.  It  is  believed  that  a 
revision  of  the  postal  rates  at  this  time  will  benefit  no  depart- 
ment of  the  nation's  utilities  more  than  the  express  companies, 
and  that  Mr.  Maxwell  is  professionally  connected  with  two,  at 
least,  of  these  utilities  is  considered  an  unfortunate  situation." 

It  also  appears  that  Justice  Hughes  considers  the  presence 
of  an  express  attorney  on  the  commission  improper,  according 
to  the  following  dispatch  from  the  New  York  Tribune's  Wash- 
ington correspondent: 
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L'-^i;  iiyliteJ  bv  llarns  At  E«  iug,   VV:isiiiii;;t<- ii.  U.  L. 


CHARLES   E.   HtT-.HES. 


Pli-n.-j-rupli  bv   Noitnaii,   B'>vt<. 


AFiROTT  T.AWRENTE    I.OWErj, 


lliuto-rai»n  t*y  «.<t:?>t'ir.l,  .Skw    V-.m.. 


LAWRENTE    MAXWEI-L 


THE   COMMISSIONERS   WHO   WILL   INVESTIGATE   MAGAZINE   POSTAL    RATES. 


"  Justice  Hughes  called  at  the  White  House  this  morning 
and  made  a  pertinent  suggestion  to  the  President  regarding 
the  postal  commission,  on  which  the  justice  has  consented  to 
serve.  Justice  Hughes  called  the  attention  of  the  Executive  to 
the  fact  that  Lawrence  Maxwell,  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  been 
appointed  to  this  commission  and  has  accepted,  has  had  consid- 
erable practise  as  attorney  for  the  express  companies  of  the 
country,  which  fact.  Justice  Hughes  suggested,  might  tend  to 
prejudice  the  confidence  with  which  the  President  desires  that 
both  Congress  and  the  country  shall  receive  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  commission.  Neither  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President  nor  in  that  of  Justice  Hughes  would  this  fact 
necessarily  militate  against  the  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Max- 
well's service  on  the  postal  commission,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  purpose  of  the  President  in  appoint- 
ing this  commission,  that  its  findings  shall  command  unqualified 
confidence  and  respect,  there  naturally  arises  a  question  re- 
garding the  wisdom  of  this  appointment.  No  decision  on  this 
point  was  reached  to-day,  but  it  will  be  taken  up  for  serious 
consideration  on  May  1,  when  the  commission  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  at  the  White  House." 


WOODROW  WILSON'S  CORPORATION 

CREED 

WOODROW  WILSON'S  translation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  into  the  questions  of  our  own  time 
at  the  Jefferson  day  dinner  at  Indianapolis  "  compels 
the  attention  of  the  nation,"  declares  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem. ).  Coming  from  a  "  scholar  in  politics  "  who  has  succeeded 
in  breaking  down  the  Democratic  machine  in  a  State  known  as 
"  the  Mother  of  the  Trusts  "  and  forcing  reform  legislation 
through  a  partly  hostile  legislature.  Governor  Wilson's  latest 
statement  of  his  attitude  toward  corporations  is  deemed  signifi- 
cant, and  all  the  more  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  many 
Democrats  agree  with  the  Vicksburg  Herald  (Dem.)  that  he  is 
'■  the  hope  and  guiding  star  of  his  party."  According  to  Gov- 
ernor Wilson,  "  a  modern  joint-stock  cori)oration  can  not  in  any 
proper  sense  be  said  to  base  its  rights  and  powers  upon  the 
principles  of  private  property,"  as  "  its  powers  are  wholly  de- 
rived from  kgislation,"  and  it  "possesses  them  for  the  con- 
venience of  business  at  the  sufferance  of  the  public." 

Basing  his  remarks  at  Indianapolis  on  the  thought  that  while 
"  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  mention  the  questions 
of  our  day,"  it  is  nevertheless  "an  eminently  practical  docu- 
ment, meant  for   the   use  of   practical   men  :  not  a  thesis  for 


philosophers,  but  a  whip  for  tyrants ;  not  a  theorj*  of  govern- 
ment, but  a  program  of  action,"  the  Governor  went  on  to  men- 
tion certain  "  items  of  our  new  declaration."     He  said  in  part: 

"  By  privilege,  as  we  now  fight  it,  we  mean  control  of  the 
law,  of  legislation  and  of  adjudication,  by  organizations  which 
do  not  represent  the  people,  by  means  which  are  private  and 
selfish  and  worthy  of  all  condemnation.  We  mean  specifically 
the  conduct  of  our  affairs  and  the  shaping  of  our  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  special  bodies  of  capital  and  those  who  organize 
its  use.  We  mean  the  alliance  for  this  purpose  of  political 
machines  with  the  captains  of  organized  industry.  We  mean 
the  exploitation  of  the  people  by  legal  and  political  means.  We 
have  seen  our  governments  under  these  influences  cease  to  be 
representative  governments,  cease  to  be  governments  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  and  become  governments  representative 
of  the  special  interests,  controlled  by  machines,  which  in  their 
turn  are  not  controlled  by  the  people." 

The  ends  of  the  "  system,"  said  the  speaker,  are  greatly  fur- 
thered by  our  present  methods  of  legislation : 

"  Legislation  as  we  nowadays  conduct  it  is  not  conducted  in 
the  open.  It  is  not  threshed  out  in  open  debate  upon  the  floors 
of  our  assemblies.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  framed,  digested, 
and  concluded  in  committee-rooms.  It  is  in  committee-rooms 
that  legislation  not  desired  by  the  interests  dies.  It  is  in  com- 
mittee-rooms that  legislation  desired  by  the  interests  is  framed 
and  brought  forth.  There  is  not  enough  debate  of  it  in  open 
house,  in  most  cases,  to  discover  the  real  meaning  of  the  pro- 
posals made.  Clauses  lie  quietly  undiscovered  in  our  statutes 
which  contain  the  whole  gist  and  purpose  of  the  act ;  qualifying 
phrases  which  escape  the  public  attention,  casual  definitions 
which  do  not  attract  attention,  classifications  so  technical  as 
not  to  be  generally  understood  and  which  every  one  most  inti- 
mately concerned  is  careful  not  to  explain  or  expound,  contain 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  law.  Only  after  it  has  been  enacted 
and  has  come  to  adjudication  in  the  courts  is  its  scheme  as  a 
whole  divulged.  The  beneficiaries  are  then  safe  behind  their 
bulwarks." 

But  there  is  another  "  ambush,", no  less  useful,  asserts  Gov- 
ernor Wilson—"  the  entirely  illegitimate  extension  made  of  the 
idea  of  private  property  for  the  benefit  of  modern  corporations 
and  trusts  " : 

'■  A  modern  joint-stock  corporation  can  not  in  any  proper 
sense  be  said  to  base  its  rights  and  powers  upon  the  principles 
of  private  property.  Its  powers  are  wholly  derived  from  legis- 
lation. It  possesses  them  for  the  convenience  of  business  at 
the  sufferance  of  the  public.  Its  stock  is  widely  owned,  passes 
from  hand  to  hand,  brings  multitudes  of  men  into  its  shifting 
paitnerships,  and  connects  it  with  the  interests  and  the  invest- 
ments of  whole  communities.     It  is  a  segment  of  the  public. 
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bears  no  analogy  to  a  partnership  or  to  the  processes  by  which 
private  property  is  safeguarded  and  managed,  and  should  not 
be  suffered  to  afford  any  cover  whatever  to  those  who  are 
managing  it.  Its  management  is  of  public  and  general  concern, 
is  in  a  very  proper  sense  everybody's  business. 

'*  Hence  our  objects  as  a  party.  I  take  these  objects  to  be  to 
open  up  all  the  processes  of  politics,  open  them  wide  to  public 
view ;  to  make  them  accessible  to  every  force  that  moves, 
every  opinion  that  prevails  in  the  thought  of  the  people ;  to 
give  society  command  of  its  own  economic  life  again,  not  by 
revolutionary  measures,  but  by  a  steady  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  people  have  a  right  to  look  into  such  matters  and 
to  control  them ;  to  safeguard  our  resources  and  the  lives  of 
our  workmen  and  women  and  children,  our  chief  natural  re- 
sources, against  the  selfishness  of  private  use  and  profit ;  to  cut 
all  privilege  and  patronage  and  private  advantage  and  secret 
use  out  of  our  fiscal  legislation  ;  to  equalize  the  burdens  of 
taxation,  and  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  opportunity  to 
mankind." 

This  utterance,  coming'  as  it  did  on  the  same  day  that  the 
Republican  State  Senate  of  New  Jersey  passed  unanimously  the 
direct  primary  bill  fought  for  by  the  Governor,  marks  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  a  "giant,"  a  man  who  will  "go  far  in  American 
politics."  This  is  the  Brooklyn  Eagle's  comment,  and  many 
other  Democratic  papers  give  utterance  to  the  same  sentiments. 
The  Republican  Indianapolis  Star,  however,  while  according 
Governor  Wilson  words  of  hearty  praise,  reproaches  him  for 
saying  that  the  Republican  party  believes  in  "  governrrient  by 
the  vested  interests."  This  is  a  "strange  assertion,"  and  one 
"smacking  too  much  of  the  enthusiast,"  adds  The  Star.  The 
Kansas  City  Journal,  a  Republican  daily  priding  itself  on  its 
"regularity,"  goes  much  further  in  its  criticism.  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  in  this  speech,  if  we  are  to  believe  Th"  Journal, 
disappointed  many  of  his  sincere  admirers  and  shown  that  he  is 
"  merely  a  politician  in  politics  like  the  rest  of  the  '  reformers  ' 
and  '  uplifters. '  " 


SHEARING  THE  WOOL  SCHEDULE 

AS  PRESIDENT  TAFT  stigmatized  the  wool  schedule  of 
/-\  the  Payne  Tariff  Law  as  "  indefensible  "  in  his  famous 
-^  -*-  Winona  speech  defending  that  law  as  a  whole,  the 
Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  feel  fairly  sure  that  he  will 
sign  any  reasonable  measure  they  frame  to  correct  its  errors. 
As  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarks,  "  he  can  not  logi- 
cally object  to  a  revision  of  duties  which  he  publicly  declared 
were  without  a  shadow  of  justification."  It  is  true  that  the 
Tariff  Board  will  not  be  ready  with  a  full  report  on  the  wool 
schedule  before  next  fall,  as  Mr.  Henry  C.  Emery,  its  chair- 
man, says  in  a  speech  at  Cincinnati ;  but  the  President  is  re- 
ported to  be  willing  to  let  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee use  what  facts  the  Board  has  already  collected  in  framing 
its  new  woolen  tariff.  So  the  measure  is  expected  to  have  a 
clear  path  to  the  statute-book  if  it  can  run  the  gantlet  of  the 
Senate,  where  the  Republicans  are  in  the  majority.  In  that 
body  it  can  win  if  the  progressive  Republicans  unite  with  the 
Democrats,  and  the  Louisville  Post  (Ind.)  not  only  believes 
they  will  do  so,  but  predicts  that  the  "  stand-patters  "  will  see 
the  danger  of  opposing  a  cut  in  the  wool  schedule,  and  will 
prove  "  willing  to  throw  the  woolen-goods  manufacturers  of 
New  England  to  the  free-trade  wolves." 

Our  people  are  now  wearing  cotton  and  shoddy  where  they 
should  be  wearing  wool,  say  the  critics  of  "  Schedule  K,"  and 
the  Democrats  proclaim  that  the  cut  will  clothe  the  shivering 
poor  and  check  the  ravages  of  pneumonia.  Woolen  goods  are 
just  as  much  necessaries  of  life  as  bread  and  meat,  declares  the 
Fort  Worth  Record  (Dem.),  yet  the  tariff  "has  made  those 
articles  so  costly  to  the  people  that  they  are  well-nigh  in  the 
category  of  luxuries."  The  schedule  was  written,  "not  by 
Congress,  but  by  men  in  the  wool  business,"  says  the  Indian- 
apolis News  (Dem.),  and  "  we  do  not  believe  that  the  benefici- 


aries of  this  atrocious  schedule  can  so  whitewash  it  as  to-  com- 
mend it  to  the  American  people. "  It  will  be  a  "  pleasing  task," 
ruminates  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  "to  give  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  this  country  cheaper  and  better  cloth- 
ing," and  it  proceeds  to  make  this  vigorous  indictment  of  the 
present  schedule : 

"  The  protection  of  wool  by  high  duties  has  been  the  most 
ghastly  failure  in  American  tariff  history.  Those  duties  have 
not,  as  was  promised,  made  the  United  States  independent  of 
foreign  wool.  They  have  not  been  needed  by  the  wool-growers. 
Great  Britain  has  no  duty  on  wool  and  yet  finds  wool-growing 
a  profitable  industry.  It  has  with  its  limited  area  more  than 
half  as  many  sheep  as  the  United  States. 

"  The  high  duties  on  wool  coupled  with  the  excessive  com- 
pensatory duties  on  woolens  have  been  a  curse  to  the  people. 
They  have  had  to  array  themselves  in  '  all-wool  '  garments  made 
of  shoddy  and  cotton  which  had  neither  warmth  nor  durability. 
In  1872  our  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  and  wool  in  pounds 
was:  Cotton,  11.10;  wool,  6.75.  In  1908  it  was:  Cotton,  29.80, 
and  wool,  4.95.  The  ingenuity  and  business  ability  of  manu- 
facturers, instead  of  being  turned  toward  rivalry  with  England 
and  Germany  in  foreign  markets,  has  been  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  adulterated  goods  for  home  consumption. 

"  The  unholy  alliance  of  wool-growers  and  manufacturers  was 
entered  into  in  1866  and  is  in  force  to-day.  It  has  ruled  Con- 
gress year  in  and  year  out,  except  in  1894.  There  will  be  an 
outcry  from  overprotected  Massachusetts  manufacturers  and 
Rocky  Mountain  shepherds  when  a  bill  carrying  lower  duties 
shall  come  before  Congress.  But  the  passage  of  such  a  bill 
would  be  a  national  blessing." 

Many  papers  are  basing  their  comment  on  a  striking  editorial 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  which  shows  how  our  consumption 
of  cotton  has  increased  during  the  past  thirty  years,  while  our 
consumption  of  wool  has  stood  still.  We  are  actually  using 
less  wool  per  capita  now,  it  appears,  than  in  1872.  After  noting 
that  "  it  seems  fairly  certain  that,  for  good  or  evil,  the  woolen 
duties  .  .  .  are  to  be  revised,"  the  editor  goes  on  to  say: 

"  Our  woolen  manufacturers  have  largely  themselves  to  thank. 
They  forget  how  much  they  have  done  to  damage  their  own 
business  by  short-sighted- greed  in  their  demands  on  Congress. 
Their  pathetic  appeals  for  special  consideration  ignore  the  higii 
rate  of  capitalization  to  value  of  output  in  the  woolen  industry, 
and  also  the  unusually  low  ratio  of  wage  payments  to  outpaL 

"  In  the  statistics  published  by  the  beneficiaries  of  Schedule 
K,  one  of  its  consequences  is  utterly  ignored.  The  cost  of 
woolen  clothing  has  been  raised  to  a  figure  largely  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  industrial  classes,  with  consequent  resort  to  the 
use  of  other  fabrics.  Tariff  changes  are  to  be  deplored,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  overprotected  worsted  woolen  manafaeturer, 
but  for  their  influence  upon  general  business.  The  blame  for 
that  disturbance,  however,  must  be  placed  with  those  who 
sought  and  obtained  an  unjust  privilege  in  the  first  place. 

"  Doubtless  any  readjustment  of  the  woolen  schedule  would 
necessarily  cause  temporary  inconvenience  and  dissatisfaction, 
whatever  form  it  took  and  however  little  it  changed  the  duties. 
Those   duties,  however,  are  of  the  most  unscientific   and  in-     | 
equitable  character,  and  their  worst  feature  is  that  they  have     j 
conferred  only  a   slight  benefit  upon   the  wool-grower,  while      | 
they  have  forced  a  burden  upon  the  consumer  much  greater      ' 
than  the  revenue  collected,  obliging  him,  as  the  following  fig- 
ures show,  to  use  other  textiles  in  place  of  wool : 

II.  S.  Consunip- 
World's  Production.  tion  per  Capita. 

Cotton.  Wool.  Cotton.        Wool. 

1909 18,049,000  2,695,733,000  6.67 

1908  15,522,685  2,643,534,000  29.80  4.95 

1907  18,713,320  2,624,476,000  29.53  5.81 

1906  15,660,553  2,605,418,000  26.48  5.88 

1905  17,944,056  2,559,419,000  33.07  6.52 

1904  14,159,341  2.604,6.50,000  25.28  5.66 

1903  14,726,687  2,626,331,000  24.64  5.74 

1902  14,413,949  2,651,101.000  25.65  6.07 

1901  13,632,454  2,806.751.000  25.95  5.18 

1891  11,176,000  2,456,800,000  22.38  6.44' 

1880  8,078,000  1,626,000,000  18.94  e.M* 

1872  5,574,000  1,. 36 1.200 .000  11.10  6.75 

(Cotton  production  is  given  in  bales  and  wool  production  in  pounds,  while 
the  consumption  of  both  is  given  in  pounds.) 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  high  tariff  on  wool  has  helped  to 
drive  the  consumer  to  substitute  articles  wholly  or  in  part 
made  of  cotton.     Observe  the  decline  in  the   consumption  of 
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THE   OLD   CHESTNUT. 

— Bowers  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 


THE  SLIDE   FOB  THE   PLATE. 

— Minor  in  the  St.  LouLs  Post-Dispatch. 


ANXIOUS    MOMENTS. 


wooJ,  notwithstanding  the  fail  in  price,  and  the  simultaneous 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton,  despite  the  rise  in 
price.  From  1880  to  the  present  time  Ohio  washed  wool  fell 
from  48  to  30  cents  per  pound,  while  middling  cotton  rose  from 
11.51  to  14.60  cents  per  pound.  Our  per  capita  consumption  of 
wool  has  actually  fallen  off  during-  our  half  century  of  high 
tariff,  while  that  of  cotton  has  increased  45  per  cent. 

"  Surely  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  manufacturers  to  drive  the 
consumer  away,  but  is  not  this  exactly  what  '  Schedule  K  '  is 
doing  ?  " 

Strong  protests  against  cutting  the  wool  tariff,  however,  are 
rising  from  the  States  where  grazing  or  woolen  manufacture  is 
a  leading  industry.  We  find  a  vigorous  editorial  along  this  line 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Herald -Re  publican  (Rep.)  which  predicts  that 
some  of  the  House  Democrats  will  hesitate  a  long  time  "  before 
the  deathblow  is  given  to  an  industry  which  is  responsible  for 
the  livelihood  of  8,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  and 
which  can  muster  several  million  votes."  Turning  to  the  East, 
we  read  in  the  New  York  Commercial  a  review  of  the  workings 
of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Act,  which  admitted  raw  wool  free.  The 
revenues  suffered,  the  manufacturers  suffered,  and  the  farmers 
suffered,  and  after  one  experience  the  country  turned  back  to 
the  protective  tariff.  "  Free  wool,"  concludes  The  Commercial , 
"  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  experiment  with  in  this  country." 

But  the  most  forcible  and  feeling  protest  comes  from  the 
president  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  Mr.  William  M. 
V/ood.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  small  pamphlet  of  fourteen 
pages  which  is  being  sent  around  to  the  press.  Mr.  Wood  de- 
scribes himself  as  being  "  both  the  largest  carded  woolen  manu- 
facturer in  America-  and,  I  think,  in  the  world  —and  a  worsted 
manufacturer  of  the  same  comparative  size,"  so  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about.     He  states  the  case  for  "  Schedule  K  "  thus  : 

"  Schedule  K,  much  maligned,  much  misunderstood,  if  properly 
understood  would  be  the  most  appreciated  of  anv  schedule  in 
the  tariff  ;  and  if  all  schedules  in  the  tariff  were  as  scientifically 
based  and  as  well  poised  and  balanced  as  Schedule  K,  it  would 
be  the  most  remarkable  document,  next  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  human  mind  has  ever  produced. 
Schedule  K  protects  labor  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of 
this  country.     It  gives  them  the  market  up  to  a  certain  point 

mind  you,  up  to  a  certain  point.  Beyond  that,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  foreign  goods  can  enter  this  market  and  have  done 
5o,  and  did  so  last  year  to  the  extent,  by  American  valuation, 
of  $45,000,000  of  manufactures  of  wool.     In  addition  to   this, 


there  have  been  heavy  importations  of  the  raw  material,  which 
have  netted  the  Government  an  annual  revenue  of  more  than 
$20,000,000. 

"  Surely  Schedule  K  ought  to  be  regarded  favorably  by  the 
American  people.  It  protects  the  labor  of  the  employees  in 
the  woolen  industry;  it  contributes  largely  to  the  revenues  of 
the  country— its  proper  share  ;  and  it  admits  foreign  manufac- 
tures of  wool.     What  more  could  be  hoped  for  ? 

**  Are  these  manufacturers  so  protected  that  they  become 
creatures  of  inordinate  wealth  ?  You  can  count  upon  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  the  wealthy  woolen  manufacturers  of  America. 

"  A  suit  of  clothes  bought  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  yields  a  profit  to  the  man  who  made  the  cloth  of  not 
over  38  cents  on  that  suit.  .  .  .  The  high  price  of  clothiri"?  is  not 
due  to  the  tariff  nor  yet  to  the  manufacturer,  but  to  the 
middle  man  whose  expenses  are  very  great,  and  to  the  retailer, 
who  also  has  large  expenses  to  meet  in  the  way  of  rentals  and 
much  advertising  in  the  newspapers  of   the   country." 


"LABOR-SNATCHING"  IN   HAWAII 

THERE  HAS  crept  into  the  "  Paradise  of  the  Pacific  " 
a  most  tangible  and  troublesome  serpent — the  Oriental 
labor  problem.  As  the  Pacific  Coast  papers  explain  the 
situation,  in  order  to  cultivate  their  sugar-fields  the  Hawaiian 
planters  have  been  importing  annually  many  hundreds  of 
laborers  from  Japan,  the  Philippines,  India,  and  Europe,  at 
great  expense  and  at  times  under  suspension  of  the  United 
States  immigration  laws.  But  no  sooner  are  they  brought  over 
than  agents  entice  them  to  Alaska  and  the  Coast  States.  And 
as  if  this  were  not  enough  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration comes  out  with  a  report  denouncing  the  sugar-growers 
for  holding  their  field-hands  in  a  "  state  of  vassalage  "  and  has- 
tening the  "  Orientalization  "  of  the  islands. 

The  Alaska  salmon-packers,  we  are  told,  need  laborers  worse 
than  do  the  Hawaiian  sugar-barons.  And  their  agents  have 
been  quietly  enticing  away  Japanese  and  Filipinos  with  tales 
of  high  wages  in  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  Alaskan  coast. 
Bound  on  such  a  mission,  we  read  in  the  Honolulu  papers,  the 
steamer  Senator  cleared  the  Golden  Gate  bound  for  Honolulu, 
with  a  new  captain,  without  passengers  or  cargo,  but  carrying 
coal  and  provisions  for  a  long  voyage,  and  equipped  between- 
decks  with  rough  sleeping  accommodations  for  600  men.  The 
planters  were   forewarned,  and  warrants  were  issued  against 
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steamboat  officers  and  packers'  agents.  But  in  spite  of  all,  150 
Filipinos  were  rowed  out  to  the  steamer  after  nightfall,  and 
the  Senator  not  being  able  to  secure  clearance  papers,  carried 
them  out  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
and  cruised  about  waiting  developments  for  several  days  before 
setting  sail  for  San  Francisco.  Thus,  exclaims  the  Honolulu 
Hawaiian  Gazette,  are  the  laws  of  Hawaii  "laughed  at, "  her 
officers  "defied,"  and  the  legal  safeguards  of  the  territory's 
labor  interests  "  smashed  through  !  "    And, 

"  Supposing  the  Coast  packers,  encouraged  by  the  impunity 
with  which  they  will  believe  Hawaiian  law  may  be  flouted,  send 
other  ships  for  labor?  Then  the  plantations  on  this  island  will 
be  stript  of  men  and  a  serious  condition  of  affairs  will  develop. " 

Similar  editorials  appear  in  other  Honolulu  papers,  including 
The  Bulletin  and  The  Star.  As  soon  as  the  Territorial  legisla- 
ture knew  the  real  nature  of  the  Senator's  errand,  legislation 
of  a  drastic  nature  was  rushed  through  to  prevent  the  recruit- 
ing of  labor  from  Hawaiian  plantations  for  Alaska,  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  elsewhere.  Many  votes  were  brought  to  the  support 
of  one  of  the  measures,  says  The  Bulletin,  by  a  member  of  the 
Lower  House  named  Tavares,  who  got  up  "  shaking  a  paper  filled 
with  figures"  at  his  colleagues,  and  shouted 

"  For  three  shiploads  of  immigrants  this  Territory  has  paid 
$297,109.53.  There  were  just  4,684  immigrants  in  those  three 
shiploads,  but  the  taxpayers  of  this  Territory,  you  and  I,  paid 
nearly  $300,000  to  get  them  here.  Are  we  going  to  see  them 
taken  away  by  anybody  that  comes  down  from  the  Coast  ?  " 

Further  light  on  Hawaiian  affairs  comes  from  a  report  re- 
cently submitted  by  Commissioner  General  Keefe,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Immigration.     This   the   New    York    World 


calls  "  a  terrific  an-aignment  of  the  interests  who  control  the 
islands,"  and  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Clarion  declarea  that  the 
picture  is  not  ovei-drawn.  The  World  thus  sums  up  its  "vital 
facts  "  : 

"That  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  are 
living  in  a  state  of  vassalage;  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
they  are  owned  body  and  soul  by  the  sugar-planters,  who  work 
them  for  starvation  wages  and  take  their  pay  in  return  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  which  the  planters  sell  at  exorbitant  prices. 

"  That  the  country  is  not  being  Americanized.  The  planters 
are  making  no  attempt  to  draw  desirable  Americans  or  Euro- 
peans. They  are  actually  assisting  in  '  Orientalizing  '  the 
islands 

'■  Almost  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  are  Japanese.  Their 
numbers  are  increasing  rapidly.  In  another  decade  the  islands 
will  be  little  more  than  a  Japanese  settlement.  Virtually  all 
of  these  Japanese  have  seen  military  service  at  home  and  would 
constitute  an  excellent  'Hawaiian  division'  in  case  of  hostilities. 

"  Between  fifty  and  sixty  Japanese  women  arrive  on  each 
steamer.  Upon  landing  they  are  married  and  go  to  work  in 
the  fields.  They  work  ten  hours  at  manual  labor  under  the 
tropical  sun.  Their  ofl'spring  are  segregated  with  them,  and 
consequently  grow  to  maturity  with  all  the  inherent  instincts 
and  traits  of  their  fatherland.  No  attempt  is  being  made  to 
Americanize  them. 

"  The  agents  of  the  planters,  who  are  paid  a  per  capita  fee 
for  the  laborers  they  induce  to  go  to  the  islands,  are  misrepre- 
senting valuations,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  are  send- 
ing in  a  number  of  penniless  aliens,  who,  upon  finding  that  they 
can  not  live  on  the  wages  paid  by  the  interests,  move  on  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  fast  as  possible.  As  a  result  the  slope  States 
are  harboring  many  undesirable  aliens,  who  sooner  or  later  be- 
come objects  of  charity 

"  The  total  population  of  the  if.lands  is  191,909.  Of  this  num- 
ber 79,663  are  Javianese,  while  there  are  less  than  27,000  native 
Hawaiians.     There  are  21,000  Chinese  and  22,000  Portuguese. " 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Notice    to    locomotives:      ".Street    crossing.      Look  out  for  the  auto- 
mobile."— Boston  Tran)<cript. 

The  trial  of  desperate  Italian  criminals  in  Italy,  instead  of  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  welcome  innovation. —  Wa.<:hiiigton  PoM. 

From  the  way  they  howl  him  down,  it  would  seem  that  those  Camorra 
prisoners  take  the  judge  for  a  baseball  umpire. — Richmond  Xews-Leader. 

The  South  didn't  take  all  of  tlie  chairmanships  in  the  new  deal  in  the 
House.  It  was  satisfied  with  forty  out  of  fifty-six. — Sioux  Falls  Argus- 
Leader. 

The  California  Legislature  during  its  recent  .session  ground  out  1,200 
laws.  No  wonder  some  of  the  people  of  that  State  are  clamoring  for  the 
recall. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Carter  Harrisox  III.  will  come  of  age  tliis  year.  Chicago  breathes 
easier.  Its  supply  of  Mayors  seems  to  be  safe  for  another  generation  at 
least. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

Now  comes  the  report  that  Abe  Ruef  lias  taken  a  Sundaj--.school  class  in 
the  California  Penitentiary,  but  probably  there  was  nothing  else  there  for 
him  to  take.  —Norfolk  Lrdyr  Dispiitclt. 

Mr.  Lorimer  is  of  a  meek  ratlier  than  a  revengofid  nature,  yet  lie  would 
like  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  wret(lie>  who  raised  a  fund  of  suio.ooo  ami 
slipt  it  into  his  pocket  when 
he    wasn't   looking. — Ka>if:(i.<' 
City  Star. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
Miss  Tarbell  are  the  leading 
characters  in  a  play  that  has 
recently  been  produced  in 
London.  Our  cable  does 
not  explain  whether  the  hero 
gets  the  girl  in  the  last  act. 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"Who  is  well  enough  posted 
In  mathematics  to  solve  this 
little  problem?  If  the  or- 
iginal cost  of  the  Albany 
Capitol  was  estimated  at 
$4,000,000,  and  it  cost  some 
$27,000,000  without  being 
finished  entirely,  what  will 
be  the  ultimate  cost  of  res- 
toration upon  an  estimate 
of  $4,000,000? — Washington 
Herald. 


UTe  true  to  their  trust. —  Philnililphia  Xorth 


Many  politicians  these  (luy^ 
American. 

Every  once  in  a  while  Uoosevelt  gets  his  name  in  the  newspapers. — Fort 
Worth  Record. 

Hi'RRY  up  that  reciprocity  agreement.  They  liave  discovered  rich  gold- 
fields  near  Quebec. — Eric  Herald. 

News  from  France  is  to  the  effect  that  California  will  have  to  furnish  the 
bulk  of  the  real  imported  champagne  this  year. — Chicago  Tribune. 

If  they  were  in  an  .\inerican  comt  we  would  think  those  Camorrists 
were  getting  ready  to  put. up  the  del'en.se  of  insanity. — Omaha  World-Herald. 

Thk  New  York  Tribune  thinks  that  the  Democratic  majority  is  impulsive. 
The  Republican  majority,  it  s<H-ms,  was  repulsive. — Charleston  .\cws  and 
Courier.  ■ 

Up  to  the  i)resent  time  the  aviators  have  not  carrieil  enough  pas.sengers 
or  merchandise  to  attract  the  altenlion  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission.— Washington  Star. 

Mr.  McClure's  plan  to  restrict  the  suflfra.ge  to  men  who  are  fit  to  vote 
looks  like  a  scheme  to  turn  the  whole  business  over  to  La  I'oUette  and 
Bailey. — .Minneapolis  Journal. 

A  B.vRBER  in    (lermanv  lias   been  .sent 


to 
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OPENING   THE  BASEBALL  SEASON. 


prison  for  trying  to  get  a 
customer  to  buy  things  he 
didn't  want.  The  Kaiser  evi- 
dently is  bidding  for  .-Vmeri- 
caii  immigration. — Cleveland 
Lciiili  r. 

Ir  the  lion.  Carter  H. 
Hanisou  of  Cliicago  will 
communicate  with  Pre>ident 
Diaz,  he  may  riM'eive  some 
pointers  on  the  undesira- 
bility  of  inaking  an  elective 
offici'  ixM'petual.  —  Kansas 
Cilij  star 

If  republics  are  not  un- 
grateful, they're  forgetful 
Only  two  years  after  Sena- 
tor Foraker's  retirement 
somebody  tried  to  get  up  a 
sensation  by  declaring  tliat 
the  Capitol  at  Washington 
!iad  been  fifteen  years  with- 
out a  fire  alarm. —  St.  Louis 
Republic. 


MR.   TAFT   IN   TERROR   OF   JAPAN 

WHILE  THE  Cabinets  of  Europe  have  taken  President 
'I'aft's  arbitration  i)roposal  as  a  sincere  move  for 
peace,  it  has  remained  for  a  London  editor  to  discover 
the  true  motive  of  it.  Our  President  is  not  really  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  hasten  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men,  it  now 
appears,  but  is  jjalpitating  with  fear  of  Japan,  and  so  is  throw- 
ing out  this  arbitration  scheme  as  a  kind  of  life-line  to  save  us 
from  the  yellow  peril.     The  British  Cabinet  were  neatly  fooled 


AWAITING    ITS    CHANCE    TO    (^OHIII.K    TUf.M    BOTH. 

— Fischiiilo  fTuriii). 

into  indorsing  the  idea,  the  German  Chancellor  even  took  it 
seriously  enough  to  tell  why  Germany  could  not  accept  it,  and 
the  European  press  have  ti-eated  it  as  a  beautiful  if  impractical 
dream,  without  seeing  the  astute  motive  behind  it.  But  the 
editor  of  the  London  Outlook  is  not  to  be  taken  in.  He  confides 
to  his  readers  the  fact  that  the  Americans  are  filled  with  terror 
at  the  thought  of  a  Japanese  invasion.  Like  the  Man  of  Mace- 
donia they  cry,  "Come  over  and  help  us,"  and  we  are  gravely 
assured  that  the  arbitration  proposal  of  President  Taft  was  dic- 
tated by  a  desire  to  make  sure  of  British  assistance.  The 
American  Government  ought  to  know  that  arbitration  has 
already  become  a  method  of  deciding  difTiculties  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  minor  things;  in  major 
matters  it  would  be  impossible,  as  we  read : 

"  If  the  United  States  claimed  Canada,  or  Canada  claimed 
Chicago,  then  it  is  quite  certain  that  an  award  which  conceded 
that  claim  would  never  be  peaceably  obeyed  ;  but  in  lesser  issues 
that  which  has  been  done  before  may  be  done  again.  But  then 
it  has  been  done  before.  Why  then  all  this  flourish  of  trumpets? 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  split  the  welkin  with  pious  yells  about 
the  final  cessation  of  war  when  all  that  is  really  going  to  hap- 
pen, or  can  happen,  is  a  continuance  of  a  willingness  to  submit 
to  arbitration  minor  matters  of  difl"erence  between  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States  ?  The  two  Powers  have  so  many 
interests  in  common;  they  are  united  by  so  many  bonds;  and 
they  are  both  animated  by  so  profound  a  disinclination  to  be 
:irawn  into  any  great  war  if  they  can  possibly  help  it,  that  such 
arbitration  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  President  Taft,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  States  not  wholly  devoid  of  political  ability,  must 
be  as  well  aware  of  this  obvious  fact  as  any  one  else  is  aware 
3f  it  who  chooses  to  apply  five  minutes'  analysis  to  the  actual 
situation,  instead  of  indulging  in  mere  gush  and  rodomontade. 
The  really  interesting  question  therefore  which  presents  itself, 


is  that  of  the  underlying  motive  which  has  impelled  the  Presi- 
dent at  this  time  to  make  this  proposal." 

President  Taft,  while  knowing  all  this,  has  yet  proposed 
arbitration.  What  is  the  secret  of  this,  the  colored  party  in 
the  wood-pile,  and  the  milk  in  the  coconut  ?  The  Outlook 
answers  as  follows : 

"  It  is  here  that  we  touch  the  secret  which  nothing  but  their 
own  profound  apathy  and  indifference  has  hitherto  kept  from 
the  knowledge  of  our  public  men—if  indeed  ignorance  of  it  on 
their  part  be  still  conceivable.  This  secret  (if  it  be  a  secret) 
possesses  much  more  than  mere  '  interest  '  for  the  people  of  this 
country;  it  carries  for  them  implications  of  poignant  and 
terrible  moment.  This  secret,  this  open  secret,  is  that  the 
great  Republic  of  the  West,  with  its  vast  population  and  its 
enormous  wealth,  is  in  a  state  of  abject  naval  and  military  im- 
potence before  the  armed  might  of  Japan.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  a  people,  numbering 
90,000,000  human  beings,  in  the  very  forefront  of  civilization, 
so  far  as  manufacturing  ahd  wealth-producing  faculty  is  con- 
cerned, possest  of  every  advantage  which  science  gives,  and 
yet  as  incapable  as  were  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  of  defending  their  own  liberties  and  their  own 
territory  against  attack." 


EUROPEAN  VIEWS  OF  OUR  HOLOCAUST 

BITTER  CRITICISM  of  our  crass  neglect  of  human  life 
marks  the  comment  of  the  European  observers  on  the 
frightful  list  of  fatalities  in  the  Asche  building  fire  in 
New  York  City.  America  holds  life  pitifully  cheap,  we  are 
told.  The  sky-scrapers  are  declared  deadly  fire-traps  which 
preclude  the  possibility  of  rescuing  their  inmates  in  case  of 
conflagration.  These  hideous  catastrophes,  declares  the  Liberie 
(Paris),  are  the  price  America  has  to  pay  down  for  the  strenu- 
osity  of  her  life.  For  "  the  Yankees  are  guilty  of  the  most 
abominable  thoughtlessness  by  piling  up  their  buildings,  story 
on  story,  to  reach  the  stars."  But  if  you  get  "  too  near  the  sun, 
you  burn  your  wings."  Of  the  means  for  avoiding  that  dire 
contingency  this  paper  says : 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  perfection  of  their  expedients  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  fires,  Americans  can  not  easily  invent  a  machine  for 
the  saving  of  life  from  a  burning  sky-scraper.  The  supply  of 
water  and  the  height  of  water-towers  do  not  furnish  means 
sufficient  for  this.  Even  if  the  fire  in  the  topmost  and  lowest 
stories  has  been  extinguished  the  intermediate  floors  run  the 


Taft — "Whats  thi<  I  hear  about  your  taking  Jap  lodgers?" 
Mexico — "But  this  isn't  your  hou.sf!" 
i'AFT — "No  matter,  it's  on  my  street." 
Mexico — "But  tlie  Japs  came  of  their  own  accord." 
Taft — "Then  kick  them  out  or  throw  them  into  the  crater  of 
ropocatepetl."  — Jugrnd  (Munich). 
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risk  of  being  destroyed  by  the  flames.  This  is  the  reason  why 
a  reaction  against  the  plan  of  these  colossal  buildings  is  at 
present  on  foot,  so  that  many  city  governments  are  taking 
measures  to  limit  the  height  of  such  structures. 

"  In  any  case  the  recent  holocaust  in  New  York  gives  food 
for  thought  to  the  authorities  of  all  American  cities.  However 
little  value  is  set  on  human  life,  and  however  much  people  be- 
come familiarized  to  catastrophes  of  all  kinds,  there  must  be 
a  limit  to  all  things.  It  would  be  wise  if  America  began  by 
setting  a  limit  to  the  height  of  sky-scrapers." 

More  bitter  and  sarcastic  is  the  tone  of  the  German  press,  a 
good  sample  of  whose  comment  is  furnished  by  the  following 
editorial  remarks  from  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  : 

"  We  are  once  more  compelled  to  realize  that  life  in  the  United 
States  is  held  much  cheaper  than  in  Europe  with  its  older  civ- 
ilization. Thus  American  fire  departments  are  purely  and 
simply  fire-extinguishing  organizations,  while  German  depart- 
ments are  rather  engaged  in  safeguarding  the  construction  of 
buildings.     No  fire-escapes  are  sufficient  to  save  life  in  a  burn- 


case  of  our  own  Poplar  guardians  is  no  isolated  example  of  the 
readiness  to  prefer  cash  to  conscience  which  so  often  attends 
the  rule  of  the  people  by  the  people.  In  the  multiplicity 
of  governors  there  is  no  government ;  and  the  fault  lies  not 
with  New  York  human  nature,  but  with  New  York  Democratic 
institutions.'' ^T7-anslations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IN    THK   COLD,   GRAY    DAWN    OF    THE    MORNING    AFTER. 

A  group  of  English  suffragist  leaders  who  have  been  up  all  night 
to  evade  census  enumeration.  From  the  reader's  left  to  right  may 
be  seen  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  Miss  Pankhurst. 

ing  sky-scraper,  and  we  earnestly  urge  our  municipal  authori- 
ties to  forbid  utterly  the  erection  of  such  monstrosities  in  our 
cities." 

The  London  Outlook  goes  still  further  in  the  acridity  of  its 
comment  on  the  disaster,  which  it  attributes  to  the  prevalence 
of  "  graft  "  in  the  city  administration.  It  calculates  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  Asche  factory  saved  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  omitting  to  provide  safeguards  against  fire,  and  we  are  told: 

"  A  skeptical  student  of  public  sympathy  might  estimate  that, 
allowing  for  the  well-known  weaknesses  of  the  Graft  Society,  it 
is  not  impossible  to  explain  the  curious  laxity  of  public  in- 
spectors by  the  simple  fact  that  the  omission  of  requisite  safe- 
guards against  accidents  is  such  a  paying  business.  Scoundrels 
who  economize  millions  of  pounds  by  daily  risking  the  lives  of 
their  work-people  can  drop  quite  appreciable  and  appreciated 
quantities  of  graft  into  the  hands  of  inspectors  guaranteed  not 
to  inspect,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  complain.  The  municipal  de- 
linquents beyond  the  Atlantic  have  large  opportunities,  but  the 


SUFFRAGETTES   FIGHTING  THE  CENSUS 

IF  A  WOMAN  can  not  vote,  she  should  refuse  to  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  population,  was  the  logic  of  the  British  suf- 
fragettes at  the  recent  enumeration  of  Britain's  inhabi- 
tants. So  several  hundred  of  them  spent  the  night  in  a  skating- 
rink,  listening  to  speeches  from  their  sisters  encouraging  them 
in  the  great  work  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  It  would  be  easy  for 
the  census  authorities  to  enumerate  the  number  thus  gathered 
and  add  them  to  the  census  figures,  if  desired,  but  the  women 
upheld  their  principle.  This  principle  was  exprest  in  their 
organ.  Votes  for  Women  (London),  in  the  issue  just  before  the 
census,  which  printed  on  its  front  page  a  facsimile  of  the  cen- 
sus blank  with  this  written  across  the  face  of  it,  in  place  of  the 
usual  information  : 

NO  VOTE,  NO  CENSUS.  If  I  am  intelligent  enough  to  fill 
in  this  census  form,  I  can  surely  make  a  X  on  a  ballot  paper. 

Jane  Smith. 

Their  theory  appears  to  be  that  the  census  is  a  list  of  citizens 
and  citizens  have  electoral  rights.  Queen  Victoria  was  once 
included  in  the  French  census  when  she  was  staying  in  the  south 
of  France,  but  she  never  claimed  the  right  to  vote  there,  and 
King  Edward  was  similarly  enumerated  when  stopping  in  Paris, 
but  remained  content  with  his  home  privileges. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  writing  in  The  Illustrated  Londtm 
Neivs,  tells  the  suffragettes  that  it  would  be  more  patriotic 
to  increase  the  census  than  to  decrease  it,  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Somehow,  I  think  the  suffragettes  are  unlucky  in  the  par- 
ticular shape  which  their  protests  assume.  It  always  seemed 
to  me  that,  quite  apart  from  morals  or  manners,  the  punching 
of  policemen  was  bad  tactics  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
The  tactics  were  bad  because  they  were  not  female,  and  did 
not  use  the  natural  weapons.  A  woman  putting  up  her  fists  at 
a  man  is  a  woman  putting  herself  in  the  one  and  only  posture 
in  which  she  does  not  frighten  him.  Every  other  attitude  or 
gesture,  every  turn  of  head  or  hand,  is  capable  at  times  of 
shaking  him  like  a  dynamite  explosion.  He  is  afraid  of  a 
woman's  tongue,  and  still  more  of  her  silence.  He  is  afraid 
of  her  endurance,  and  still  more  of  her  collapse.  He  is  afraid 
of  her  sanity  and  her  insanity,  of  her  laughter  and  her  tears. 
The  only  part  of  her  he  is  not  afraid  of  is  her  deltoid  muscle." 

Of  the  census  incident  specifically  referred  to,  this  epigram- 
matic writer  remarks: 

"  There  seems  to  be  the  same  ineptness  about  the  selection 
of  the  census  as  a  weapon  of  protest.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  annoys  men,  but  does  not  annoy  them  enough.  The  man 
in  the  street  is  not  so  tenderly  attached  to  statistics  nor  so 
fiercely  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  scientific  truth  that  he 
very  much  minds  a  few  ladies  being  left  out  of  the  list  of  the 
population.  Nevertheless,  it  mildly  annoys  him,  and  mild 
annoyance  is  a  very  dangerous  condition  for  innovators  to  in- 
duce ;  it  is  so  closely  akin  to  boredom.  He  merely  thinks  it  a 
silly  sort  of  thing  to  do,  and  wonders  why  they  do  it.  1,  for 
one,  can  not  conceive  what  positive  effect  it  can  have,  beyond, 
perhaps,  providing  the  lowest  music-halls  and  comic  papers 
with  some  silly  and  vulgar  joke  about  ladies  concealing  their 
age." 

The  ladies  have  mistaken  the  census  for  a  voting  list,  he 
says,  whereas  it  is  merely  a  record  of  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  number  of  human  beings.  "  The  ceasus  is  not  a  roll  of 
glory  on  which  the  rulers  of  England  are  inscribed."  There- 
fore "  unless  the  suffragette  maintains  that  our  unjust  laws 
have  deprived  her  of  the  human  form,  there  is  no  conceivable 
reason  for  he*-  not  being  returned  in  the  census." 
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IN   GERMANY. 

They  address  learned  societies. 


IX  i:ni;l.\nd. 
They  kick  the  ministers  of  state. 


IN    RL'.SSIA. 

They  shoot  ofiBcials. 


IN   FHANCE. 


OUR    VERSATILE    SUFFRAGETTES. 


They  wear  the  harem  skirt. 

— Le  Rire  (Paris). 


THE  HIGH  HAT  IN  ITALIAN  POLITICS 

QUESTIONS  of  di-ess  always  seem  important  to  philoso- 
phers and  revolutionaries,  declares  a  writer  in  the 
Tribvna  (Rome),  the  great  Government  organ  of  Italy. 
He  is  referring  to  Leonida  Bissolati,  the  Italian  Socialist,  who 
has  refused  to  accept  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  because  he  will  not 
wear  the  high  hat  and  frock-coat  imposed  by  ministerial  eti- 
quette. The  extreme  men  in  the  French  Revolution  were  called 
sansculottes,  or  bare-legged,  from  their  conspicuousness  as 
tatterdemalions,  and  there  are  many  would-be  upsetters  of 
society  and  government  who  affect  a  turnover  collar,  flowing 
tie,  and  neglige  shirt  as  badges  of  sympathy  with  thedowntrod. 
It  is  said  of  Bissolati  that  he  was  once  so  extreme  as  to  advo- 
cate the  assassination  of  King  Umberto.  The  Tribuna,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  him  as  "  the  best  of  the  Socialists  "  and  jokes 
in  the  following  light  vein  ; 

'■  And  yet  they  tell  us  that  the  habit  does  not  make  the 
monk !  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  strongest 
intellects  of  the  past  century.  Thomas  Carlyle  has,  in  fact, 
written  a  book,  'Sartor  Resartus, '  in  which  the  whole 
philosophy  of  life  is  resolved  into  a  question  of  tailoring — 
the  cut  of  a  coat, 
the  fit  of  a  gar- 
ment. Thus  Mr. 
Bissolati  claims  for 
a  man,  at  least  for 
a  Socialist,  the 
right  to  consider 
himself  in  full 
dress  without  put- 
ting on  a  frock-coat 
and  a  top  hat.  In 
this  crisis  of  his 
life  it  seems  as  if 
dress  had  become 
to  him  as  important 
a  matter  as  all  his 
political  ideas,  pur- 
poses, and  pro- 
grams, if  not  more 
so.  We  now  come 
to  see  that  in  the 
first  meeting  be- 
tween Giolitti,  the 
Prime  Minister, 
and  Bissolati,  the 
Socialist  editor, 
the  question  of 
political  views  did 
not  occupy  too 
much  time.  The 
two  men  became 
suddenly  agreed  on 


Coiiyri-hu'.l  by  i1k-  I'i.l.iiil  N.  u»  i '<Mi.ii;iuy. 

DOix-.iNc;  Tin:  ci:Nsrs  m.\n. 

British  suPfraKettes  who  \von"t  go  home  till  morning.  They  refuse  to  be  counted  l>y  a  gov- 
ertiinent  tliat  will  not  let  tliern  vote  and  are  spending  the  night  in  .\ldwych  Rink  to  evade  lieiiii; 
included  in  Kiigland's  population.     The  authorities  did  not  seem  to  mind  it. ' 


all  fundamental  points  but  one,  and  this  was  thus  stated  by 
Bissolati  :  '  I  am  not  used  to  wearing  a  frock-coat  and  should 
never  get  used  to  it.  I  have  not  and  never  can  put  on  a  high 
hat !'  This  was  the  first  and  only  objection  made  by  the  honor- 
able deputy  to  an  acceptance  of  a  ministerial  portfolio." 

After  all,  it  was  what  Dante  calls  "  the  great  refusal  "  of 
Pope  Celestine.  It  was  a  species  of  panic  which  Bissolati  felt, 
and  turning  tail  he  fled  at  "  the  spectacle  of  the  frock-coats  and 
dignified  double-breasters,  the  silk  hats  and  white  cravats 
which  flooded  the  streets  on  the  inauguration  of  the  ceremonies 
at  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Italian  unity. 
This  he  could  not  stand  and  took  to  flight." 

But  Bissolati's  act  had  an  almost  religious  aspect,  this  writer 
says: 

"  The  case  of  the  honorable  deputy  is  a  case  not  of  political 
refusal,  but  of  ascetic  renunciation.  Medieval  history  is  filled 
with  instances  where  men,  after  being  the  keenest  fighters, 
retire  from  the  busy  din  of  the  world  and  seek  the  silence 
of  the  cloister  and  the  tranquillity  of  a  contemplative  life. 
At  this  moment  there  is  in  the  subtle  psychological  composi- 
tion of  Leonida  Bissolati  the  elements  that  make  the  fighter, 
mixt  up  and  confounded  with  those  of  the  ascetic.  These 
opposite  characteristics  have  developed  side  by  side  during  the 
whole  of  his  political  life,  and  in  this  has  lain  his  strength." 

Yet  for  all  that, 
many  people  in 
Italy  do  not  desire 
to  see  a  Socialist  in 
the  Cabinet,  and 
these  Conserva- 
tives "will  bless  the 
beneficent  genius 
that  invented  the 
stovepipe  hat  and 
Prince  Albert  coat 
and  succeeded  in 
making  of  none  ef- 
fect the  Socialistic 
discourses  of  par- 
liamentary profes- 
sors and  the  pon- 
derous and  admoni- 
tory articles  writ- 
ten in  Corriere 
delta  Sei-a,  Bisso- 
lati's semi-revolu- 
tionary organ." — 
Translations  made 
for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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SECRETS  OF  THE  CAMORRA'S  POWER 

THE  POWER  of  the  Camona  in  Italy  is  attributed 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  the  cooperation  of 
all  classes  from  the  beggar  to  the  lord,  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  crime  and  the  raising  of  funds  by  every  device.  There 
are  patricians  as  well  as  plebeians  in  this  criminal  organization, 
says  the  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
but  whereas  in  ancient  Rome  these  two  classes  clashed  and 
were  long  at  variance,  at  Naples  they  live  in  perfect  harmony. 


THE    H©ME   OF    THE    CAMURRISTS. 

The  Gradoni  de  Cliiaia,  the  narrow  street  in  Naples  which  has 
been  a  Camorrist  headquarters  for  generations. 

Members  of  the  aristocracy  are  obliged  to  take  the  same  oaths, 
to  suffer  the  same  tattooing,  as  the  homeless  beggar,  and  all 
are  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  same  leader  and  commander. 
Speaking  of  the  upper  strata  of  this  criminal  organization  the 

writer  says: 

"  This  criminal  Smart  Set  has  its  own  special  sphere  of  action. 
It  frequents  the  salons  and  drawing-rooms  of  the  fashionable 
world,  wears  evening  dress,  and  dines  at  good  restaurants. 
These  high-caste  criminals  consist  very  often  of  decayed  and 
spendthrift  noblemen  and  viveurs  of  prominent  families,  who 
are  driven  to  a  life  of  wrongdoing  by  chronic  impecuniosity. 
Their  specialty  is  the  extorting  of  taxes  from  high-class  gam- 
bling-houses, or  from  other  establishments  bearing  sinister 
reputations.  The  police,  curiously  enough,  view  these  pro- 
ceedings with  a  tolerapt,  one  might  say,  a  blind  eye,  so  that 
there  is  little  fear  of  the  members  of  the  Camorra  Elegante 
being  called  to  account  for  their  illegal  practises,  to  call  them 
by  no  harsher  name." 

Secret  influences,  we  are  told,  have  hitherto  barred  justice 
in  its  pursuit  of  Camorrist  crime.  No  French  romance  of  judi- 
cial corruption  or  criminal  immunity  can  outstrip  the  bare  facts 
in  Italy's  catalog  of  atrocities,  and  we  read  : 

"  There  is  certainly  good  ground  for  complaint  regarding  the 
apathy  of  the  author! H-'s  in  the  hunting  down  of  the  members 


of  a  body  which  specializes  in  every  branch  of  villainy.  In 
Naples,  when  a  Camorrist  crime  is  such  as  to  excite  more  than 
the  usual  degree  of  public  horror  and  reprobation,  the  official 
world  bestirs  itself,  and  the  Carabinieri  are  summoned;  for  it 
is  useless  appealing  to  the  civic  police.  Scores  of  arrests  are 
made  ;  the  local  newspapers  are  full  of  sensational  descriptions 
of  the  deeds  of  the  accused  men.  For  weeks,  perhaps  for 
months,  examining  magistrates  are  kept  busy  interrogating 
the  prisoners.  Then,  when  public  interest  has  evaporated 
somewhat,  the  whole  affair  is  mysteriously  hushed  up,  and  the 
case  against  the  arrested  men  ends  abruptly. 

"  The  prisoners  will  be  released,  returning  to  freedom  '  with- 
out a  stain  on  their  characters. '  They  will  find  themselves  the 
objects  of  commiseration  and  public  sympathy  by  reason  of 
their  '  unjustified  arrest,'  and  in  course  of  time  their  fellow 
Neapolitan  citizens  may  elect  them  to  the  provincial  council, 
or  even  to  Parliament  itself.  All  this  may  help  to  explain  why 
it  is  that  the  Camorra  has  its  agents  everywhere;  why  it  is 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  prisons,  into  the  dossiers  of  the  secret 
police,  and  into  the  most  carefully  locked  dispatch-boxes  of 
ministers  and  of  officials  of  every  grade." 

Money-making  is  the  principal  object  of  the  Camorra.  Money 
or  the  knife  is  its  watch-word.  Even  the  very  beggars,  work- 
less  and  houseless,  are  made  to  contribute  to  its  treasury : 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  form  of  unlawful  enterprise  from 
which  financial  gain  can  be  extracted  that  escapes  the  Camorra. 
The  leaders  display  a  positive  genius  in  the  collecting  of  taxes 
to  fill  the  society's  exchequer.  Travelei-s  arriving  in  Naples 
who  hire  a  cab  to  go  to  their  hotel  are  often  surprized  to  see 
an  individual  mount  the  box  l:eside  the  driver.  This  is  the 
agent  of  the  Camorra,  who  is  waiting  to  collect  a  commission 
from  the  cab-driver  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Let  the  visitor 
hire  a  boat  to  board  the  small  steamer  that  is  to  convey  him 
to  Capri.  If  he  has  eyes  for  such  things,  he  will  see  the  boat- 
man hand  a  percentage  of  his  fare  to  a  shabbily  drest  individual 
lounging  on  the  quay-  the  tax-gatherer  of  the  Camorra. 

"  In  the  midst  of  its  manifold  activities,  the  Camorra  has 
found  time  to  organize  and  control  the  professional  beggars  of 
Naples,  who  have  become  such  a  pest  in  the  city.  They  pro- 
tect the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind  who  live  upon  the  charity 
of  tourists.  It  is  the  Camorra  which  apportions  to  these  beg- 
gars certain  reserved  areas  and  profitable  '  pitches  '  on  the 
steps  of  churches  and  at  the  dooi-s  of  the  public  buildings.  The 
association  makes  it  its  business  to  see  that  no  unauthorized 
beggar  usurps  the  sites  allotted  to  its  own  proteges.  It  also 
trains  cripples  in  the  best  way  of  exhibiting  their  disgusting 
sores  or  hideous  deformities." 

Of  course  the  question  of  this  dark  blot  on  the  social  life  of 

Italy  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Italian  Parliament.     In 

1909  the  Marquis   di  Sant'  Onofrio,  then  Under   Secretary  of 

State  for  Home  Affairs,  \vns  asked  whether   any   steps   were 

1- 
being  taken  by  the  Government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disgrace- 

ful  condition  of  social  degeneration  prevailing  at  Naples.     His 

answer  is  thus  summarized' by  The  Chronicle's  correspondent: 

"  The  Under  Secretary,  in  replying,  pointed  out  that  Naples 
had  already  had  assigned  to  it  one-seventh  of  the  entire  police 
force  of  the  kingdom.  He  declared  that  the  Government  had 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  grappling  with  the  Neapolitan 
social  problem,  inasmuch  as  within  its  confines  there  were  a 
vast  number  of  people  without  house  or  home,  or  even  sleeping 
shelter,  and,  moreover,  the  worst  dregs  of  society  had  settled 
down  beneath  its  incomparable  sky.  Forty  years  of  liberal 
administration,  he  said,  had  failed  to  suppress  the  formidable 
Camorra  or  the  other  criminal  associations  which  constituted 
so  grave  an  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order." 


Froiii  '-The  Si-here,"  Loiuion. 


THK    CA.MOKRA    TATTOO    M.UIKS. 


Tliey  designate  the  different  ranks  and  oflBces  in  the  band.  Arranged 
from  left  to  right  are  tlie  respective  markings:  (1)  Supreme  chief  of  tlie 
Camorra,  (2)  district  chief,  C.i)  active  Camorrista,  (4)  tho.se  having  dealings 
witli  the  Camorra,  (5)  the  grade  of  picciuoffo.  (6)  giovanottoanvuralo  (honored 
youth). 


FRENCH  BOUQUETS  FOR  OUR  WEATHER     WORLD-PEOPLING    BY   LIGHT-PRESSURE 

BUREAU 


T 


T  SEFJMS  to  be  acknowledgefl  hy  all  nations  that  our 
Weather  Bureau  is  the  best  organized  and  most  successful 
in  the  world.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  note  of  despair  in  a 
brief  article  on  the  subject  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  Maich  25).  If 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  could  only  get  together  and 
establish  a  central  bureau  like  ours,  they 
might  rival  us  in  this  re.spect;  but  each  Gov- 
ernment "  Hocks  by  itself,"  and  none  is  large 
enough  to  command  a  sufficiently  extensive 
series  of  observations  for  careful  forecast- 
ing. That  an  international  weather  bureau 
may  one  day  be  added  to  the  i)re.sent  inter- 
national activities  of  Europe  is  the  pi-ayer  of 
the  meteoiologists,  but  at  present  its  reali- 
zation ai)pears  distant.     Says  Cosmos  : 

"  Our  European  meteorological  services  can 
give  us  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  powerful  and 
active  organization  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at 
Washington,  which  spends  annually  7,000,000 
francs  and  has  200  employees  at  its  central 
office. 

"  The  Weather  Bureau  publishes  magnifi- 
cent daily  maps  on  a  large  scale,  made  with 
great  care,  which  give  for  each  day  at  8  a.m. 
the  isobars,  isotherms,  condition  of  the  sky, 
precipitation,  direction  of  the  wind,  and  cen- 
ters of  high  and  low  pressure,  all  over  North 
America,  with  forecasts  of  the  weather  in 
minute  detail.  It  publishes  also  regional  bul- 
letins. The  weather  maps  render  signal  serv- 
ice over  the  American  continent,  to  which 
the  vvhole  nation  attaches  the  greatest  value. 

"  For  several  years  meteorological  maps 
(monthly  for  the  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific; 
quarterly  for  the  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific) 
have  been  added  to  the  above-named  publica- 
tions. The  maps,  which  are  very  large,  ap- 
pear 40  days  in  advance,  so  that  they  may  be  used  at  the  de- 
sired time  by  navigators ;  they  give  the  averages  of  barome- 
tric pressures  in  green  lines,  of  the  tompei-ature  (i-ed  dotted 
lines),  of  the  winds,  of  squalls,  of  fogs  (blue  tints),  of  the 
limit  of  the  trades,  and  of  monsoons. 

"  The  most  apparent  element  is  the  wind  ;  the  North  Atlantic, 
for  example,  is  divided  into  squares  of  5  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude;  figures  and  arrows  with  variable  numbei-s  of  feathers  in- 
dicate for  the  region  the  frequency  of  calms,  the  direction  and 
frequency  of  the  winds.  The  paths  and  speed  of  the  principal 
tempests  of  the  ten  preceding  years  are  marked  by  red  lines; 
black  arrows  show  the  routes  that  ought  preferably  to  be 
followed  by  sailing-vessels  and  small  steamers. 

"  In  an  article  describing  with  admiration  the  organization  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  Mr.  Vandevyer  in  CicI  et  Terre  (Febru- 
ary) makes  a  strong  appeal  for  a  grouping  of  our  small  meteoio- 
logical  observatories.  '  The  progress  of  meteorology  in  Europe, ' 
he  says,  '  appears  to  me  intimately  connected  with  the  grouping 
of  governmental  activities.  As  long  as  each  country  shall  ex- 
pend effort  and  money  separately,  meteorology  will  lack  unity, 
cohesion,  a  broad  point  of  view,  and  what  should  be  the  first 
aim-  the  serious  organization  of  forecasting — will  be  always 
relegated  to  second  place.  Wo  pay  too  much  attention  to 
climatology  and  too  little  to  real  meteorology.'  " 

The  maps  of  our  own  Weather  Bureau  overlap  with  those 
of  Canada.  In  point  of  workmanship,  we  are  told  by  the 
writer  of  an  article  on  this  subject  in  The  Scientific  American 
Svpplement  (New  York,  March  2^^),  the  lithographic  map  pub- 
lished daily  at  Washington  stands  unrivaled.  The  handsome  maps 
issued  by  Japan  and  Argentina  stand  next,  while  some  of  the 
European  efforts  are  "  extremely  crude,"  tho  not  to  be  wondered 
at   when    we    consider    the   meager   funds  at  their  command. 


Ti 
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])r.  Thomas  C.  Cliarnberliii,  who 
sUelches  Ihe  perils  that  heset  the 
palli  of  the  little  spore  which  started 
life  oi\  our  planet,  if  the  "liKht-pres- 
sure"   theory  is  correct. 


HE  IDEA  that  the  first  germ  of  life  was  introduced  to 
this  earth  from  some  other  world,  after  a  journey 
through  space,  is  not  a  new  one,  but  the  invocation  of 
light-i)ressure  as  the  propulsive  agency  is  thoroughly  up  to 
(late.  In  llie  Journal  of  Geology  (Chicago,  February-March) 
the  editor,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  the  dean  of  American 
geologists,  treats  this  idea  with  irony.  He 
notes  that  even  if  we  can  explain  the  transit 
of  germs  from  world  to  world,  we  still  have 
the  seeding  of  the  first  world  to  explain,  and 
goes  on  to  describe  some  of  the  troubles  of 
the  germ  or  spore  propelled  through  space  by 
the  pressure  of  light-waves.     We  read  : 

"  The  start  of  the  spore  from  the  spore- 
growing  planet  is  not  without  its  little  dif- 
ficulties ;  for  the  seed,  be  it  even  so  light  as 
the  airy  fluff  of  the  puff-ball,  must  yet  not  only 
get  out  to  the  very  top  of  the  air,  but  it  must 
be  pushed  off  by  the  pressure  of  the  light  at 
a  speed  of  some  five  or  six  miles  a  second  to 
be  able  fo  get  away  from  the  pull  of  the 
parent  world,  if  that  world  be  a  body  like  our 
familiar  acquaintance,  the  earth.  A  Kraka- 
toan  blast,  however,  can  no  doubt  give  the 
spore  a  lift,  if  need  be.  But  the  getting  away 
is  not  the  interesting  part  of  the  stunt;  it  is 
the  landing. 

"  If  '  light-pressure  '  has  once  pushed  the 
spore  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  parent  world 
and  got  it  well  under  way,  all  is  likely  to  go 
well  till  the  bounds  of  the  sun's  sphere  of 
control  are  reached  and  the  border  of  the 
domain  of  the  other  sun  is  entered,  for  that 
sun  is  likely  to  push  back  as  much  as  the 
parent  sun  pushed  out. 

'■  On  leaving  the  domain  of  the  old  sun  and 
entering  the  field  of  new  suns,  care  or  luck 
in  hitting  on  a  sun  that  shines  less  bright 
than  the  one  that  has  pushed  the  spore  out 
is  surely  needed,  or  else  the  back-push  of  the  brighter  sun  wn'll 
grow  in  time  to  be  stronger  than  the  on-push  of  the  old  sun 

and  the  spore  will  be  stopt  or  turned  aside 

"  Hitting  upon  a  sun  of  duly  lesser  radiance,  the  spore  must 
shoot  straight  for  it,  quite  straight,  center  to  center,  for  if  the 
backward  push  of  the  sun  ahead  is  a  little  awry  at  the  front, 
the  spore  will  be  pushed  aside  and  out  of  line,  and  once  off  the 
line  it  will  be  turned  more  and  more  away  and  surely  go  astray. 
Nor  must  the  chosen  sun  move  out  of  line  while  the  spore  is 
coming  toward  it,  or  else  the  front  push  will  surely  turn  the 
spore  away.  No  sun  must  be  hit  upon  but  one  that  will  stand 
still,  if  such  there  be,  while  the  spore  is  getting  home  to  the 
new  planet,  or,  if  no  sun  stands  still,  a  sun  must  be  hit  upon 
that  is  coming  toward  or  else  is  going  straight  away  from  the 
advancing  seed. 

"  All  ill  luck  in  hitting  the  right  path  or  in  hitting  on  a  sun 
moving  straight  toward  or  straight  away  from  the  speeding 
spore  once  duly  escaped,  the  larger  perils  are  past,  but  not  all  ; 
there  are  i)erils  of  side  pushes.  In  hitting  upon  a  star  of  proper 
weakness  of  radiance  and  coming  or  going  or  standing  still  duly, 
the  spore  may  chance  to  pass  some  brighter  star  off  the  line 
and  its  side  push  may  turn  the  spore  off  its  course;  or  stars 
may  be  thicker  or  brighter  on  one  side  or  another  and  the  spore 
be  put  off  its  course  by  their  united  pushes.  Where,  then,  it 
may  again  be  churlishly  asked,  is  a  spore  to  go  if  all  the  suns 
push  it  away  ?  Well,  it  is  not  a  part  of  this  stunt  to  chase  up 
lost  spores;  still,  there  are  '  dark  lanes  '  and  '  coal  sacs  '  and 
'  openings  '  leading  out  into  room  '  outside  the  universe.'  " 

Then,  too,  Professor  Chamberlin  goes  on  to  tell  us,  there  are 
perils  of  planets  as  well  as  perils  of  suns.  As  the  spore  pushes 
against  the  radiance  of  the  defendant  sun,  a  planet  just  at  the 
right  spot  must  be  hit  upon.  Luck  must  here  stand  the  spore 
in  good  stead,   for  the   chances  are  not   the  best.     The   «oore 
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must  keep  true  to  line  or  the  backward  push  of  the  light  pres- 
sure in  front,  striking  aslant,  will  turn  it  off.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  turned  off  just  so  as  to  strike  a  planet  that  is  off 
line,  but  it  is  not  a  chance  to  stake  much  on.     To  quote  further : 

"  And  then,  too,  the  planet  must  be  there  at  just  the  right 
time.  The  spore  must  no  doubt  cross  the  spot  in  the  wink  of 
an  eye,  or  less,  and  the  new  world  must  be  there  on  exact  time 
if  it  is  to  be  seeded.  It  is  not  unfair  that  it  should  be  made  to 
be  there  on  time  as  its  part  of  the  stunt,  for  the  spore  has 
come  far  to  do  its  part. 

"  Now  if  all  has  gone  well  thus  far  there  is  only  the  landing 
left.  If  the  spore  was  pushed  out  from  the  old  sun  too  fast, 
it  may  plunge  so  swiftly  into  the  air  of  the  new  world  as  to 
strike  fire  and  burn  or  brown  itself  fatally.  But  if  pushed  out 
just  right  at  the  start  and  pushed  back  just  right  on  the  road, 
it  may  land  with  little 
more  than  the  speed 
forced  by  the  pull  of 
the  new  earth,  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  miles  a 
second,  it  may  be. 

"  When  the  speed  of 
the  spore  is  stopt  and 
it  floats  in  the  outer 
air  of  the  new  earth 
it  may  perchance  from 
being  too  hot  come 
quickly  to  be  too  cold 
and  the  change  from 
warmth  to  chill  may 
try  its  salamandrine 
powers  before  it  sinks 
to  the  warm  air  low 
down  or  to  the  ground 
in  which  it  is  to  grow. 

"The  luck  of  the 
spore  must  stay  by  it 
a  little  farther  in  its 
lighting.  All  may  be 
lost  if  it  falls  on  polar 
snow,  or  mountain 
peak,  or  desert  plain, 
or  perchance  in  the 
ocean  midst,  if  it  is 
not  a  salt-water  spore. 
It  must  fall  in  a  spot 
where  it  can  grow, 
where  its  family,  as  it 
comes  to  have  one, 
may  live  and  multiply 

and  grow  into  a  kingdom,  for  if  it  fails  in  this  last,  the  king- 
dom will  not  be  won. 

"  The  stunt  may  be  perilous ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  easy 
it  is  to  do  if  done  just  right.  Light  is  the  great  foster-farmer 
of  the  earth,  the  truly  great  farmer ;  and  we  now  see  how 
clearly  and  truly  '  light-pressure  '  is  the  long-distance  seed- 
planter  of  the  worlds." 


ORIGINAL    PHOTOS.  THE    TWO    RIOHT    HALVES.  THE    TWO    LEFT    H.VI.VES 

THE    RIGHT    SIDE    AND   THE    BRIGHT   SIDE    OF    LIFE. 

A  German  scientist  tries  to  .show  in  this  way  that  the  right  half  of  the  face  of  a  right-handed 
person  has  a  brighter  look  than  the  left  side. 


ARTIFICIAL  AGING  OF  WOOD— It  is  sometimes  desired, 
for  artistic  reasons,  says  La  Nature  (Paris,  March  4),  to  give 
certain  wooden  articles  a  tint  or  aspect  that  makes  them  look 
older  or  more  used,  so  the  editor  proceeds  to  tell  how  to  do  it. 
We  read : 

"  The  coloration  of  the  wood  by  impregnation,  to  imitate  old 
wood,  does  not  generally  give  satisfactory  results.  When  the 
wood  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  ammoniacal  gas  in  the  pres- 
ence of  air  and  superheated  steam,  the  effects  obtained  come 
nearer  to  the  natural  effects  of  age.  The  best  way  to  imitate 
old  wood  is  to  subject  it  to  the  slow  action  of  moist  air  and 
ammonia. 

"  For  this  purpose,  the  wood  is  placed  in  ditches  in  moist 
soil,  free  from  bacteria,  not  clayey  and  not  too  sandy,  con- 
taining a  little  humus,  and  treated  with  1  to  2  per  cent,  of 
lime  and  sal  ammoniac.  Cinders  do  very  well  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  soil.  Amateurs  may  profitably  use  this  receipt  to 
age  certain  articles  artificially  and  give  them  a  more  artistic 
or  more  antique  appearance." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest 


RIGHTS  AND  LEFTS   IN  CHARACTER- 
READING 

THE  MAN  in  the  hotel  story  who  had  two  "  right "  boots 
was  surprized  to  find  that  the  guest  in  the  next  room 
had  two  "  lefts."  This  is  a  case  where  two  of  a  kind  do 
not  make  a  fit.  The  so-called  symmetry  of  the  human  body  is 
rarely  perfect,  and  a  German  physician  has  succeeded  in  accen- 
tuating this  departure  from  regularity,  for  purposes  of  scientific 
observation,  by  combining  two  right  halves  of  a  human  face 
in  a  single  picture  and  comparing  this  with  another  formed  of 
two  left  halves.  Of  course  one  of  the  halves  in  each  case  must 
be  reversed,  as  in  a  mirror-image.  The  results  are  quite  stri- 
king, as  may  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying 
reproductions.  Any 
one  may  try  it  in  his 
own  case,  who  has  two 
prints  of  a  fullface 
photographic  portrait. 
Says  a  writer  in  Cos- 
mos (Paris,  March  11)  : 

"  Numerous  observa- 
tions enable  us  to  local- 
ize the  parts  of  the 
brain  corresponding  to 
each  of  our  faculties. 
In  fact,  if  a  certain 
part  of  this  organ  is 
affected,  the  result 
is  seen  in  a  specific 
change  in  the  intellect 
or  in  the  motivity  of 
the  limbs. 

"Thus  it  ispossibleto 
prove  that,  at  least  in 
right-handed  persons, 
the  highest  mental  fac- 
ulties are  seated  in  the 
left  hemisphere  of  the 
brain  ;  the  result  is  that 
to  the  highly  developed 
faculties  corresponds  a 
greater  development  of 
those  parts  of  the  cere- 
bral mass  on  which  they  depend,  and  that  no  one,  it  may  be  said, 
has  a  perfect  symmetry  of  the  cranial  cavity  or  consequently  of 
the  face.  Altho  the  differences  of  size  are  almost  always  ver>' 
small,  a  good  physiognomist,  even  without  understanding  how, 
notices  them  at  the  first  glance  and  draws  his  conclusions  re- 
garding the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  subject." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  tell  what  the  German  investi- 
gator discovered,  but  he  warns  us  not  to  accept  the  findings  too 
implicitly: 

"  A  German  physiologist.  Dr.  Hallervorden,  has  devised  a 
method  of  placing  this  dissymmetry  in  evidence  and  to  make 
easier,  and  perhaps  more  exact,  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn 
from  a  first  glance  at  one's  neighbor. 

"  He  takes  a  full-face  portrait  of  the  subject  to  be  examined 
and  makes  two  copies  of  it,  one  direct,  in  the  usual  way,  the 
other  reversed,  which  is  easily  done  if  the  negative  is  made  on 
a  transparent  film. 

"  The  pi-oofs  thus  obtained  are  cut  in  two,  along  a  vertical 
median  line ;  then  the  two  right  halves  are  united  to  form  a 
single  face,  and  the  same  is  done  with  the  two  left  halves.  The 
portraits  thus  obtained  are  in  general  of  very  different  aspects. 
When  the  picture  is  of  a  right-handed  person,  the  image  formed 
of  the  two  right  halves  breathes  forth  intelligence  ;  that  formed 
of  the  left  halves  is  lacking  in  expression.  This  is  a  rule  that 
is  proved,  it  is  true,  by  a  great  number  of  exceptions,  but  it 
often  assists  in  judging  of  the  mental  faculties  of  a  model  or 
rather  in  conceiving  a  prejudice  regarding  them  ;  for  apprecia- 
tions based  on  indications  of  this  kind  should  not  be  accepted 
except  with  extreme  prudence.'' —Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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Illuslrtttions  with  thi«  article  from  "Country  Life  Ic  America." 
THE    SAVAGE    GREW    ZEBRA    "  DAN." 


BURRO   DAM  AND  ZEBROID  COLT. 


AN    EIGHTEEN-.MONTH.S-OLD    FEMALE    ZEBKOII). 


"Dan"  who  was  presented  to  President  Roosevelt  by  Emperor  Menelik,  is  a  magnificent  specimen,  but  has  the  disposition  of  a  murderer. 
His  progeny,  fortunately,  inherit  tlie  gentleness  of  their  burro  mothers,  and  show  their  father's  spirit  only  by  their  enthusiasm  for  hard 
work  and  indifference  to  heat  and*  cold. 

PRODUCING    A    NEW    MULE    WITH    A    SING-SING    SUIT. 


A   NEW   DRAFT   ANIMAL 

THE  CREATURE  about  to  be  described  is  "  new  "  only 
in  the  sense  that  aluminum-bronze,  for  instance,  is  a 
"  new  "  metal.  The  combination  is  new,  but  the  com- 
ponents are  old.  In  this  particular  case  the  components  are 
the  zebra,  the  horse,  and  the  donkey  ;  and  the  "  alloy  "  is  a  cross 
between  these,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties — all  known 
as  "  zebroids. "  After  several  more  or  less  successful  attempts 
(generally  less)  to  train  the  zebra  to  harness,  efforts  have  been 
transferred  to  the  hybrids  obtained  by  crossing  this  animal 
with  others  of  the  horse  kind,  with  which  they  have  been  far 
more  productive  of  results.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
engaged  on  this  problem  for  about  three 
years  and  "  the  evolution  of  a  new  domestic 
animal  that  will  be  of  use  to  the  working 
world,"  as  R.  A.  Sturdevant  puts  it  in 
Country  Life  in  America  (New  York,  April 
1),  is  now  far  advanced.     We  read: 
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"  Even  if  nothing  further  is  accomplished 
there  has  been  one  new  beast  of  burden 
added  to  the  farm  category  and  the  chances 
are  that  there  is  something  even  better  in 
sight. 

"  The  problem  has  been  to  secure  a  cross 
of  the  horse  or  mule  kind  with  a  wild  zebra. 
This  has  been  done.  There  are  now  six 
'  zebroid  '  colts  at  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Bethesda,  outside  of  Wash- 
ington. Two  of  them  are  two  years  old,  and 
are  growing  fast.  While  not  full  grown, 
they  are  developed  sufficiently  to  judge 
something  of  their  form  and  endurance.  They  weigh  now 
about  600  pounds  and  promise  to  go  to  900  or  1,000.  Their  sire, 
a  wild  Grevy  zebra,  weighs  800. 

"  They  have  been  broken  to  double  and  single  harness  and 
have  proved  fast  and  with  great  staying  power.  The  only 
trouble  seems  to  be  to  hold  them  down  on  the  road.  They  want 
to  take  hills  just  as  fast  as  they  go  on  the  level.  While  they 
are,  of  course,  a  lighter  animal  than  a  horse  or  mule,  they  eat 
little  and  seem  ready  to  eat  anything.  They  seem  entirely 
indifferent  to  the  sun  in  summer  and  stroll  around  in  the  heat 
when  the  other  animals  seek  the  shade.     At  the  same  time  they 


have  stood  the  winter  well,  seeming  almost  as  indifferent  to 
cold  as  to  heat. 

"  As  to  price,  the  officials  say  that  while  they  are  still  a  nov- 
elty they  will,  of  course,  bring  fancy  prices,  and  for  that  reason 
it  will  pay  to  breed  them  ;  but  on  their  merits  alone  they  prob- 
ably will  be  worth  a  little  more  in  the  market  than  a  mule  of 
the  same  size. 

"  The  zebroids  promise  to  develop  to  just  the  right  size  for 
polo  ponies.  They  are  so  quick  and  cat-like  that  they  probably 
will  make  good  polo  players.  They  are  too  young  yet  to  be 
tried  under  the  saddle,  but  that  is  one  of  the  things  for  which 
the  Department  wishes  to  experiment  with  them." 

The  dams  of  the  new  hybrids  are  small,  insignificant  burros, 
but  the  experiment  station  is  now  looking  forward  to  getting  a 
colt  from  one  of  the  fine  Morgan  mares  that 
is  now  on  the  farm.  If  this  is  done  and  the 
foal  is  as  much  bigger  in  proportion  as  the 
hybrids  by  the  burros,  it  will  make  an 
animal  far  superior  to  the  best  mules.  To 
quote  further : 

"  The  Grevy  zebra  sire  used  for  these 
breeding  experiments  is  one  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  then  President  Roosevelt  by 
the  Emperor  Menelik,  and  he  is  a  beauty 
from  the  standpoint  of  brute  strength  and 
activity,  standing  somewhat  under  fourteen 
hands.  He  is  quick  as  a  cat  and  at  the 
same  time  powerful  and  stocky  ;  strong  and 
rounded  in  the  hind-quarters,  and  neck  and 
fore-quarters  even  better— in  fact,  he  has 
almost  the  neck  and  breast  of  a  clean-lined 
Percheron.  His  hoofs  are  larger  in  propor- 
tion than  those  of  a  horse,  and  his  progeny, 
in  spite  of  the  admixture  of  burro  blood, 
have  not  the  undersized  feet  of  a  mule. 
"  But  bad  ?  Dan,  or  His  Royal  Highness — 
may  not  be  a  murderer,  but  that  is  not  his 
fault.  He  is  kept  in  a  big  corral  with  a  wooden  fence  reen- 
forced  with  heavy  wire  netting.  It  is  as  much  as  a  man's  life 
is  worth  to  go  inside  with  him.  Dan  reached  through  the 
fence  last  summer  and  got  an  incautious  negro  laborer  who 
was  standing  too  close.  The  man  escaped  with  the  loss  of  his 
coat  and  shirt  and  i  part  of  his  shoulder.  Dan  exprest  regret 
as  plainly  as  he  was  able  that  he  had  not  finished  the  job.  He 
has  a  powerful  and  expressive  voice  like  a  combination  of  a 
freight-train  on  an  ungreased  curve  and  three  mules  in 
supreme  agony.      The  burro  dams  are  a  dirty  gray — long-eared. 


he  is  called  both 
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humble,  and  companionable  little  bodies. 
It  probably  is  from  them  that  the  zebroids  got 
their  good  dispositions,  for  they  certainly  did 
not  get  them  from  their  sire.  Not  all  zebras 
are  potential  mankillers  like  Dan.  He  is  ex- 
ceptionally big  and  vigorous,  which  may  ac- 
count for  his  blood-lust  and  excess  of  spirits. 

"  There  is  another  zebra  at  the  station  called 
Jerry.  He  is  bad  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, but  beside  His  Highness  he  has  the  dis- 
position of  an  angel.  He  has  a  big,  good-look- 
ing, flea-bitten  gray  in  the  corral  with  him, 
and  the  affection  between  the  two  of  them  is 
worth  noting.  She  has  been  with  him  for 
some  months  and  when,  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  station  sometimes  require,  they  are  sepa- 
rated for  a  time,  each  one  is  miserable  and 
out  of  sorts  till  they  are  reunited.  They  stroll 
around  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  crop  grass  to- 
gether for  all  the  world  like  'Any  and  'Arriet 
out  for  an  airing. 

"  But  the  horse  from  which  the  station  wants 
to  get  a  colt  is  a  big  Morgan  mare,  one  of  the 
strain  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
trying  to  build  up  after  it  was  in  danger  of 
disappearing  from  American  horsedom.  She  is 
a  dai-k  bay  with  black  points  and  with  the 
characteristic  Morgan  conformation  and  ac- 
tion. She  is  as  perfect  a  specimen  in  her  way 
as  Dan  is  in  his,  and  a  colt  from  her,  if  he  did 
not  have  his  sire's  fiendish  disposition,  would 
be  a  prize. 

"  It  has  not    yet  been  determined  whether 
the  new  hybrid  is  self-perpetuating.     Hybrids  usually  are  not. 
At  the  same  time  this  is  a  possibility  that  the  officials  of  the 
station  are  looking  forward  to,  and  if  the  hope  is  realized  the 
zebroid  is  likely  to  be  a  very  important  production." 
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KOSTER, 


Who  forecasts  the  weather  by  ob- 
serving the  spots  on  the  sun 


WEATHER  FORECASTS  FROM  SUN-SPOTS 

WEATHER  FORECASTS  have  been  made  hitherto 
largely  on  the  railway-time-table  plan.  A  train 
starts  from  a  given  station  and  runs  at  a  given  rate  ; 
it  should  obviously  reach  another  station  at  a  stated  time.  So  if 
we  have  a  center  of  low  pressure  starting  from — say — Medicine 
Hat,  and  moving  at  a  normal  average  rate,  it  should  reach 
C'licago  fairly  on  time.  It  may  encounter  an  accident  on  the 
way,  just  as  the  train  may ;  it  may  become  mysteriously  dissi- 
pated or  slow  up,  or  be  side-tracked.  But  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases  it  arrives  as  the  forecast  indicates.  This  is  a  short- 
time  forecast,  and  only  such  forecasts  are  possible  by  this 
"  time-table  "  method,  for  to  prophesy  further  in  advance  we 
must  find  out  what  makes  the  low-center  appear  at  Medicine 
Hat,  whence  it  came,  and  how  it  got  there.  Long-distance 
forecasting  presupposes  some  workable  theory  of  these  things. 
In  an  article  on  "  Long-Range  Weather  Forecasting  and  Its 
Methods,"  contributed  by  J.  S.  Ricard,  of  Santa  Clara  College 
Observatory,  Cal.,  to  Popidar  Astronomy  (April),  a  system 
devised  by  W.  T.  Foster,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  based  on  the 
observation  of  solar  phenomena,  is  described.     We  read : 

"  The  prevailing  idea  ...  is  that  the  atmosphere  is  alone 
responsible  for  its  own  changes,  and  if  aught  else  there  be,  it 
has  so  far  eluded  the  grasp  of  science.  .  .  .  This  idea  does  not 
bear  scrutiny.  We  are  placed  in  the  solar  system.  Every  sys- 
tem is  full  of  mutual  actions  and  reactions.  The  weather  must 
be  the  result  of  an  action  or  reaction  or  perhaps  both.  Which 
is  which  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  the  thing  concerns  the  fore- 
caster less  than  the  philosopher. 

"  This,  however,  seems  certain,  that  by  calculating  the  result- 
ant of  the  electromagnetic  activity  of  the  various  members  of 
the  solar  system  both  on  the  sun  and  the  earth  for  a  certain 
date,  we  can  foretell  long  in  advance  that  there  shall  be  a  dis- 
turbance on  the  sun  and  a  corresponding  disturbance  on  the 
earth ;  and,  what  is  more,  we  can  fix  very  approximately  both 
the  degree  of  intensity  and  the  heliographical  and  geographical 
positions  of  those  correlated  disturbances. 


"  Such,  in  essence,  is  the  forecasting  system 
of  W.  T.  Foster,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  it 
resting  on  the  physical  basis  of  the  accumu- 
lated observations  of  Weather  Bureau  men 
and  the  correlations  of  observed  phenomena 
to  planetary  positions.  To  one  accustomed 
by  long  training  to  the  generalizations  of 
science,  the  ptima  facie  impression  of  the 
system  is  not  only  favorable,  but  seems 
eminently  philosophical  and  in  full  accord  with 
the  present  drift  of  the  human  mind  to  refer 
tiiost  phenomena  of  nature  to  the  secret 
agency  of  electromagnetism. 

"  But  is  it  true,  and  how  does  it  work  in 
practise  ?  If  we  may  suppose  that,  in  meteo- 
rology, the  criterion  of  truth  is  success,  then 
we  have  to  answer  both  questions  in  the 
affirmative.  But  right  here,  some  one  may 
desire  to  know  how  long  an  idea  is  to  be 
watched  before  we  can  tell  about  its  truth  or 
falsehood.  The  answer  is  that,  by  the  canons 
of  logic,  an  induction  is  to  be  consideied 
valid,  as  soon  as  the  invariability  of  sequence 
or  concomitance  makes  it  clear  that  the  phe- 
nomenon is  not  accidental. 

■  In  our  case,  where  the  events  under  obser- 
vation occur  and  recur  ^5-  =  121  times  or 
something  like  it  in  the  course  of  the  year,  it 
would  seem  unreasonable  to  postulate  many 
years.  A  European  astronomer,  a  member  of 
the  fourth  Conference  of  the  International 
Union  for  Solar  Research,  told  the  writer  that 
two  or  three  years  might  suffice.  But  we  have 
much  more  than  that ;  Foster's  experiences  have  run  nearly 
one-third  of  a  century  and  ours  nearly  one-tenth  of  a  century. 
"  Another  thing  that  seems  equally  certain  is  that,  while  a 
solar  disturbance  is  passing  across  the  solar  disk,  a  correspond- 
ing atmospheric  disturbance  is  passing  across  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  therefore,  observation  can  fix  the  date  when  a  cyclone 
shall  reach,  say  the  Pacific  Coast,  just  as  well  as  it  can  fix  the 
date  when  the  solar  cyclone  shall  reach  a  certain  meridian.  It 
belongs  to  this  observatory  to  have  discovered  that  when  a 
solar  phenomenon,  spot,  faculse,  or  both  combined,  reached  a 
position  which  is  within  an  average  of  three  days  from  the 
western  limb,  a  cyclonic  area  enters  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  .  .  , 
"  Another  theorem  of  equal  moment  in  the  development  of 
long-range  forecasting  is  that,  when  a  solar  disturbance  passes 
off  behind  the  western  limb,  the  anticyclonic  area  which  always 
presses  behind  the  cyclonic  steps  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  causes 
a  few  flurries  and  quickly  brings  on  fine  weather.  On  this 
theorem,  we  announced  a  great  clearing  for  February  6,  1911, 

long  before  it  occurred 

"  It  thus  becomes  evident  that  the  science  of  prediction  turns 
out  to  be  a  science  of  positions  as  it  ought  to  be,  just  as  the 
weather  map  is  a  mere   record  of  positions,   barometric   and 

thermic 

"  In  keeping  with  his  electromagnetic  view,  Foster  affirms 
that  atmospheric  disturbances  come  to  us  from  one  or  another 
of  the  four  magnetic  poles  or  the  magnetic  equator.  Weather 
Bureau  records  show  that  they  reach  our  coast  from  the  Alaska 
side  or  the  valley  of  the  Colorado,  very  seldom  centrally.  This 
observatory  has  shown  that  events  north  of  the  solar  equator 
correspond  to  our  southern  disturbances  and,  conversely,  events 
south  of  the  same  equator  to  northern  disturbances.  To  the 
question,  why  some  events  on  the  sun  affect  our  telegraphs  and 
others  do  not,  we  answer  that  depends  on  their  intensity,  not 
their  size." 


ELECTROCUTED  EGGS— It  is  possible  that  the  peculiar  taste 
of  a  cold-storage  egg,  which  is  something  not  easy  to  mistake, 
may  be  removed  if  experiments  now  being  made  by  an 
electrical  company  are  successful.  Says  The  Inventive  Age 
(Washington,  April)  : 

"  It  is  claimed  that  when  fresh  eggs  are  placed  in  cold  storage 
the  eggs  are  alive ;  that  they  are  slowly  frozen  to  death,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  preservative  qualities  of  the  ice,  the  eggs 
do  not  taste  good  when  cooked.  It  is  now  believed  that  by 
'  electrocuting  '  the  eggs,  the  natural  fresh  taste  may  be  re- 
tained and  not  removed  when  the  eggs  are  placed  in  cold  storage. 
The  eggs  are  '  killed  '  by  placing  a  metal  cap  on  each  end  of  the 
egg  and  then  throwing  on  a  pressure  of  500  volts." 
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A   DEFENSE  OF  THE  OPTICIAN 

THE  ATTACK  on  the  accuracy  of  the  current  practises 
in  fitting  eyeglasses,  and  incidentally  on  the  competency 
of  both  oculists  and  opticians,  made  by  Algernon  Tassin 
in  the  pages  of  Good  Housekeeping,  and  quoted  recently  in  these 
columns,  has  brought  out  a  reply  from  E.  G.  Wiseman,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  in  The  Keystone  Magazine  of  Optometry  (Phila- 
delphia). Mr.  Wiseman  suggests  that  Mr.  Tassin  has  "  a  mind 
prolific  of  extravagant  ideas  and  a  pen  which  records  not  so 
much  of  fact  as  of  fancy. "  According  to  Mr.  Tassin,  any  oculist 
who  attempts  to  test  an  eye  for  glasses  without  first  paralyzing 
the  "  muscle  of  accommodation  "  by  the  use  of  a  mydriatic,  such 
as  atropin,  "  fails  to  ascertain  the  exact  vision  of  the  patient 
and  gets  only  the  vision  he  is  able  to  secure  by  straining  this 
muscle  to  focus  the  eye."  Further,  he  says  that  not  more  than 
50  out  of  the  25,000  opticians  and  oculists  in 
the  country  use  the  only  apparatus  which  can 
be  relied  upon  to  test  the  trial  lenses  used  in 
finding  the  axis  and  amount  of  astigmatism. 
Oculists  are  also  criticized  by  Mr.  Tassin  for 
not  seeing  that  the  prescribed  glasses  are 
properly  adjusted  and  worn  by  the  patient. 
The  recommendation  to  paralyze  the  muscle 
of  accommodation  meets  with  Mr.  Wiseman's 
emphatic  disapproval.     He  says: 

"  If  Mr.  Tassin  wishes  to  test  the  strength 
of  his  arm  does  he  first  paralyze  it  with  a 
hypodermic  injection?  If  he  wishes  his  height 
measured  does  he  desire  to  be  chloroformed 
and  stretched  out  on  the  floor  and  the  rule 
applied  in  that  way  ?  When  he  is  weighed 
does  behave  the  weigher  knock  him  senseless 
and  throw  him  on  the  scales  as  tho  he  were  a 
bag  of  meal  ?  These  methods  of  arriving  at 
results  are  just  as  logical  as  the  ones  he 
advocates — more  so,  because  they  may  leave 
no  ill  effects,  whereas  experiments  conducted 
at  the  present  time  tend  to  prove  that  the 
instillation  of  atropin  often  reduces  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  eye  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  patient's  life." 


Regarding  Mr.  Tassin 's  charges  of  inac- 
curacy in  trial  lenses,  Mr.  Wiseman  says  that 
no  competent  operator  depends  absolutely 
upon  his  trial  lenses  for  accurate  results  in  finding  the  axis 
and  amount  of  astigmatism — the  "  chief  defect  from  which  Mr. 
Tassin  suffered."     He  goes  on  : 

"The  operator  who  can  claim  only  moderate  ability  knows 
the  precise  axis  of  the  astigmatism  as  indicated  by  the  eye  in 
99  out  of  100  cases  before  he  ever  attempts  to  insert  an  astig- 
matic lens  into  his  trial  frame.  He  therefore  makes  a  record 
of  the  axis  as  indicated  by  the  eye  itself,  and  that  record,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hundredth  case,  should  stand,  no  matter 
what  astigmatic  lenses  he  places  before  the  eye.  Therefore, 
not  depending  in  the  least  upon  his  trial  lenses  for  the  axis  of 
the  astigmatism,  slight  discrepancies  in  their  axis  are  entirely 
negligible,  since  in  lower-power  lenses  it  is  beyond  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  retina  to  register  the  inaccuracy  and  in  higher 
powers  the  operator  should  have  knowledge  and  skill  enough 
to  rotate  the  lens  until  its  actual  axis  corresponds  to  the  axis 
of  the  astigmatism  of  the  eye.  The  man  who  employs  one 
method  alone  in  this  work  has  no  moral  right  to  engage  in  the 
intricate  science  of  examining  eyes  for  glasses." 

Of  the  alleged  errors  in  marking  lenses,  Mr.  Wiseman  ac- 
knowledges that  to  the  layman  an  error  of  five  degrees  in 
marking  seems  excessive,  and  he  grants  that  the  results  may 
be  disastrous  in  high  degrees  of  astigmatism  if  the  error  exists 
after  the  patient  has  the  glasses  on  the  face.  But  no  reputable 
optician,  he  goes  on  to  say,  passes  an  error  of  that  amount  in 
high-degree  lenses,  and  the  amount  of  errors  in  the  lenses  of 
lesser  strength  is  negligible  and  impossible  to  avoid,  as  he  goes 
on  to  explain : 


MU.  E.  (i.    WISEMAN'. 

\\  lio  assures  us  that  our  opticians 
are  not  so  black  as  they  have  been 
painted. 


"  In  the  manufacture  of  lenses  a  system  of  units  is  employed. 
A  unit  is  called  a  diopter  and  a  lens  of  one  diopter  has  the 
power  to  focus  parallel  rays  of  light  at  the  distance  of  one 
meter  (about  40  inches)  from  the  lens.  Such  a  lens  has  a 
curvature,  the  radius  of  which  is  about  80  inches,  or  6%  feet. 
Its  curvature,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  sphere  or  cylinder  13^ 
feet  in  diameter. 

"The  diameter  changes  inversely  as  the  strength  is  increased 
or  decreased.  The  weakest  lens  made  has  a  surface  of  which 
the  curve  has  a  diameter  of  about  100  feet.  As  you  can  readily 
see,  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  between  this  and  a  lens 
which  is  perfectly  plane — a  lens  which  is  commonly  called 
'  window-glass. '  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  human  eyes 
to  detect  the  difference  in  lenses  of  lower  power  than  this  when 
wearing  them,  and  opticians  of  any  reliability  whatever — and 
I  repeat,  there  are  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  them — practi- 
cally never  allow  the  lens  to  differ  in  strength  from  the  pre- 
scription to  the  extent  of  the  strength  of  the  weakest  lens." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Wiseman  says  he  thinks  the  optometrists 
are  as  a  class  fully  as  able  and  honest  as  the 
members  of  any  other  profession  : 

"  The  work  of  examining  eyes  to  find  what 
glasses  are  needed  or  whether  any  at  all  are 
needed  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
are  all  other  professions,  sciences,  and  trades. 
In  order  to  have  the  work  done  exactly  an 
experienced,  skilful,  and  conscientious  op- 
erator must  be  consulted —a  man  who  has 
made  a  specialty  of  this  work,  and  this  work 
alone,  and  not  necessarily  one  who  is  profi- 
cient in  treating  ocular  disease  or  performing 
ocular  operations.  These  latter  constitute  a 
distinct  profession  in  themselves,  and  op- 
tometry, the  work  of  examining  eyes  for 
glasses,  is  just  as  worthily  a  profession,  and 
is  recognized  as  such  by  twenty-five  States  in 
the  Union,  as  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
or  osteopathy. 

"True,  it  has  its  charlatans,  quacks,  and 
fakirs  the  same  as  others,  but  no  more  pro- 
portionately, I  believe.  In  proportion  there 
are  just  as  many  ministers  of  the  gospel  who 
fail  in  their  duty,  and  instead  of  assisting 
their  flock  to  a  clear  title  to  a  place  in 
heaven,  rather  assist  Charon  in  ferrj'ing 
lost  souls  across  the  river  Acheron  [?],  as  there 
are  physicians  who,  through  malpractise,  usher 
the  souls  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  attorneys 
who  take  compassion  on  their  fellow  men  and 
in  a  doubtful  spirit  of  benevolence  relieve 
some  few  of  them  of  the  superfluous  burden 
of  wealth  that  their  flight  upward  to  the  pearly  gates  may  not 
be  hindered  by  this  Scriptural  impedimenta. 

"  Likewise,  there  are  optometrists  who,  through  culpable  ig- 
norance, condemn  many  of  their  patients  to  unnecessary  suffer- 
ings, but  the  number  is  proportionately  no  higher  than  the 
incompetent  and  fraudulent  in  other  professions." 


A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  us  that  The  Quarterly  of  the 
National  Fire-Protective  Association  is  wrong  in  recommend- 
ing carbon  tetrachlorid  as  a  fire-extinguisher.  We  quoted  it 
in  our  issue  for  March  25  as  saying  that  carbon-tetrachlorid 
"  is  non-inflammable  and  non-explosive,  and  its  vapors  ex- 
tinguish fire."  This  statement  was  indorsed  by  The  Electrical 
Rerieir  and  Western  Electrician  of  Chicago,  which  went  on  to 
recommend  it  specially  for  use  "  in  telephone  exchanges,  power- 
houses, and  similar  installations."  In  reply  to  this  Mr.  G.  F. 
Shaver  writes  to  us  as  follows :  "  Carbon-tetrachlorid  decom- 
poses at  a  temperature  of  550'  Fahr. ,  and  burns  with  a  blue 
flame,  assisting  rather  than  retarding  combustion,  when  thrown 
uvion  fires  which  have  attained  high  temperatures.  It  gives  off 
almost  pure  chlorin  gas,  which  is  very  poisonous,  and  persons 
using  it  upon  a  fire  in  a  closed  room  would  be  apt  to  suffocate 
before  they  could  extinguish  the  fire.  A  manufacturer  of  fire- 
extinguishers  has,  after  years  of  experiment,  discovered  a 
means  of  neutralizing  the  above  deleterious  properties  of 
carbon-tetrachlorid,  by  breaking  up  and  combining  it  with 
other  chemicals.  The  vapors  from  the  new  compound  may  be 
breathed  with  impunity,  and  it  is  said  to  hs  very  efficient  in 
extinguishing  all  incipient  fires." 


BIRTH   OF  THE  "BANNER"  HYMN 


T 


i"KANCIS    SCOTT    KEY. 

This  portrait  of  the  young  Key  was  painted  by 
Charles  Wilson  Peale. 


kHE  SCHOOL  histories  have  made  us  all  acquainted 
with  the  main  events  that  led  Francis  Scott  Key  to 
vi^rite  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  We  get  something 
like  a  full-length  portrait  of  this  episode  in  a  recently  published 
volume  bearing  the  author's  name  as  its  title  and  evidently 
proceeding  from  a  descendant,  F.  S.  Key-Smith.     It  is  known 

that  the  hymn  had 
its  birth  amid  the 
cannon-shots  of  the 
British  attack  upon 
the  defenses  near 
Baltimore  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1814. 
The  author  was 
held  a  temporary 
prisoner  within  the 
lines  of  the  British 
fleet  whither  he 
had  gone  to  inter- 
cede for  the  release 
of  a  friend.  Dr. 
Beans,  held  by  Ad- 
miral Cockburn  on 
an  unjust  charge. 
The  mission  suc- 
ceeded, but  the  Ad- 
miral decided  to 
hold  his  visitor  un- 
til his  little  affair 
with  the  forts  could 
be  settled.  Al- 
lowed to  remain  on  their  own  vessel,,  the  Minden,  Mr.  Key's 
party  were  "  anchored  in  a  position  from  which  they  could 
witness  all  that  would  transpire,  that  their  humiliation  might 
be  the  more  complete  from  the  victory  which  the  British  were 
confident  of  acquiring  over  their  countrymen."  In  a  letter  to 
John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke  the  mission  is  described  by  Mr. 
Key,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  hymn : 

"  You  will  be  surprized  to  hear  that  I  have  since  then  spent 
eleven  days  in  the  British  Fleet.  I  went  with  a  flag  to  endeavor 
to  save  poor  old  Dr.  Beans  a  voyage  to  Halifax,  in  which  we 
fortunately  succeeded.  They  detained  us  until  after  their  at- 
tack on  Baltimore,  and  you  may  imagine  what  a  state  of  anxiety 
I  endured.  Sometimes  when  I  remembered  it  was  there  the 
declaration  of  this  abominable  war  was  received  with  public 
rejoicings,  I  could  not  feel  a  hope  that  they  would  escape  and 
again  when  I  thought  of  the  many  faithful  whose  piety  lessens 
that  lump  of  wickedness  I  could  hardly  feel  a  fear. 

"  To  make  my  feelings  still  more  acute,  the  Admiral  had  in- 
timated his  fears  that  the  town  must  be  burned,  and  I  was 
sure  that  if  taken  it  would  have  been  given  up  to  plunder.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  promise  was  given  to  their 
soldiers.  It  was  filled  with  women  and  children.  I  hope  I  shall 
never  cease  to  feel  the  warmest  gratitude  when  I  think  of  this 
most  merciful  deliverance.  It  seems  to  have  given  me  a  higher 
idea  of  the  '  forbearance,  long  sufi'ering,  and  tender  mercy  '  of 
God,  than  I  had  ever  before  conceived. 

"  Never  was  a  man  more  disappointed  in  his  expectations 
than  I  have  been  as  to  the  character  of  British  officers.  With 
some  exceptions  they  appeared  to  be  illiberal,  ignorant,  and 
vulgar,  and  seem  filled  with  a  spirit  of  malignity  against  every- 
thing American.  Perhaps,  however,  I  saw  them  in  unfavorable 
circumstances." 

The  more  vivid  style  of  Mr.  Key's  descendant  pictures  for  us 
the  moment  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  special  inspiration  of 
the  national  song : 


"  Between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  British, 
with  one  or  two  rocket  and  several  bomb  vessels  manned  by 
1,200  picked  men,  attempted,  under  cover  of  darkness,  to  slip 
past  the  fort  and  up  the  Patapsco,  hoping  to  effect  a  landing 
and  attack  the  garrison  in  the  rear. 

"  Succeeding  in  evading  the  guns  of  the  fort,  but  unmindful 
of  Fort  Covington,  under  whose  batteries  they  next  came,  their 
enthusiasm  over  the  supposed  success  of  the  venture  gave  way 
in  a  derisive  cheer,  which,  borne  by  the  damp  night  air  to  our 
small  party  of  Americans  on  the  Minden,  must  have  chilled  the 
blood  in  their  veins  and  pierced  their  patriotic  hearts  like  a 
dagger. 

"  Fort  Covington,  the  lazaretto,  and  the  American  barges  in 
the  river  now  simultaneously  poured  a  galling  fire  upon  the 
unprotected  enemy,  raking  them  fore  and  aft,  in  horrible 
slaughter.  Disappointed  and  disheartened,  many  wounded  and 
dying,  they  endeavored  to  regain  their  ships,  which  came  closer 
to  the  fortifications  in  an  endeavor  to  protect  the  retreat.  A 
fierce  battle  ensued.  Fort  McHenry  opened  the  full  force  of  all 
her  batteries  upon  them  as  they  repassed,  and  the  fleet  respond- 
ing with  entire  broadsides  made  an  explosion  so  terrific  that 
it  seemed  as  tho  Mother  Earth  had  opened  and  was  vomiting 
shot  and  shell  in  a  sheet  of  fire  and  brimstone.  The  heavens 
aglow  were  a  seething  sea  of  flame,  and  the  waters  of  the  hai  - 
bor,  lashed  into  an  angry  sea  by  the  vibrations,  the  Minde  ■ 
rode  and  tossed  as  tho  in  a  tempest.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
houses  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  two  miles  distant,  were  shaken 
to  their  foundations.  Above  the  tempestuous  roar  intermingled 
with  its  hubbub  and  confusion  were  heard  the  shrieks  and  groans 
of  the  dying  and  wounded.  But  alas !  they  were  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fort.  What  did  it  mean  ?  For  over  an  hour  the 
pandemonium  reigned.  Suddenly  it  ceased — all  was  quiet,  not 
a  shot  fired  or  sound  heard,  a  deathlike  stillness  prevailed,  as 
the  darkness  of  night  resumed  its  sway.  The  awful  stillness 
and  suspense  was  unbearable. " 

With  the  first  approach  of  dawn,  "  Mr.  Key  turned  his  weary 
and  bloodshot  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  fort  and  its  flag,  but 
the  darkness  had  given  place  to  a  heavy  fog  of  smoke  and  mist 
which  now  enveloped  the  harbor  and  hung  close  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  water."     Reading  on ; 

"  Some  time  must  yet  elapse  before  anything  definite  might 
be    ascertained,    or  the   object  of   his   aching   heart's   desire 
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discerned.  At  last  it  came.  A  bright  streak  of  gold  mingled 
with  crimson  shot  athwart  the  eastern  sky,  followed  by  another 
and  still  another,  as  the  morning  sun  rose  in  the  fulness  of  her 


NiJiNaK.1. 

A  Russian  dancer  who  seems  to  defy  gravitation  and  hang  in 
the  air.  He  will  dispute  tlie  present  vogue  of  Mikail  Mordkine  at 
the  Metropolitan  next  year. 

glory,  lifting  *  the  mists  of  the  deep, '  crowning  a  '  Heaven-blest 
land  '  with  a  new  victory  and  grandeur. 

"  Through  a  vista  in  the  smoke  and  vapor  could  now  be  dimly 
seen  the  flag  of  his  country.  As  it  caught  *  The  gleam  of  the 
morning's  first  beam, '  and,  '  in  full  glory  reflected  shone  in  the 
stream  '  his  proud  and  patriotic  heart  knew  no  bounds ;  the 
wounds  inflicted  '  by  the  battle's  confusion  '  were  healed  in- 
stantly as  if  by  magic ;  a  new  life  sprang  into  every  fiber,  and 
his  pent-up  emotions  burst  forth  with  an  inspiration  in  a  song 
of  praise,  victory,  and  thanksgiving  as  he  exclaimed : 

'Tis  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  OhI  long  may  it  wave. 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

'•  As  the  morning's  sun  arose,  vanquishing  the  darkness  and 
gloom;  lifting  the  fog  and  smoke  and  disclosing  his  country's 
flag,  victorious,  bathed  in  the  delicate  hues  of  morn,  only  an 
inspiration  caught  from  such  a  sight  can  conceive  or  de- 
scribe, and  so  only  in  the  words  of  his  song  can  be  found  the 
description. 

"  The  first  draft  of  the  words  were  emotionally  scribbled  upon 
the  back  of  a  letter  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket  and  of  which 
he  made  use  to  dot  down  some  memoranda  of  his  thoughts  and 
sentiments." 

Mr.  Key  and  his  party  were  allowed  to  go,  and  they  returned 
to  Baltimore.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  wrote  out 
the  first  complete  draft  of  the  song.  It  was  published  first  in 
the  Baltimore  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser. 
Its  immediate  reception  is  thus  described  : 

''Copies  of  the  song  were  struck  off  in  handbill  form,  and 
promiscuously  distributed  on  the  street.  Catching  with  popular 
favor  like  prairie  fire  it  spread  in  every  direction,  was  read  and 
discust,  until,  in  less  than  an  hour,  the  news  was  all  over  the  city. 

"  Picked  up  by  a  crowd  of  soldiers  assembled,  some  accounts 
put  it,  about  Captain  McCauley's  tavern,  next  to  the  Holiday- 
Street  Theater,  others  have  it  around  their  tents  on  the  out- 


skirts of  the  city,  Ferdinand  Durang,  a  musician,  adapted  the 
words  to  the  old  tune  of  '  Anacreon  in  Heaven,'  and,  mounting 
a  chair,  rendered  it  in  fine  style. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  it  was  again  rendered  upon 
the  stage  of  the  Holiday-Street  Theater  by  an  actress,  and  the 
theater  is  said  to  have  gained  thereby  a  national  reputation. 
In  about  a  fortnight  it  had  reached  New  Orleans  and  was  pub- 
licly played  by  a  military  band,  and  shortly  thereafter  was 
heard  in  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country." 


OPERAS   PAST   AND  TO   COME 

THE  CAUSE  of  opera  in  English  is  not  thought  to  have 
been  greatly  forwarded  by  the  doings  of  the  two  com- 
panies that  occupied  the  Metropolitan  during  the  season 
just  closed.  Mr.  Dippel,  with  his  "Chicago  Opera  Company," 
did  produce  "  Natoma,"  and  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  coquetted  for  a 
while  with  a  work  by  Mr.  Arthur  Nevin  called  "  Twilight,"  and 
then  suspended  his  relations  with  this  opera  until  another  season 
shall  come  round.  This  slight  experience  with  opera  in  the 
vernacular  proves  to  the  critic  of  The  Sun,  however,  that  "  the 
general  public  cares  little  in  what  language  an  opera  is  given." 
Since  the  fashionable  people  pay  most  of  the  bills,  their  atti- 
tude must  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  neither  they  nor  the 
two  other  classes  whom  Mr.  Henderson  here  distinguishes, 
seem  to  have  been  vociferous  in  calling  for  more  after  having 
been  served  with  one  dish.     The  Sun's  critic  writes : 

"  The  fashionable  operagoers  do  not  concern  themselves 
about  the  opera  for  its  own  sake.  Many  of  them  never  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  the  story  of  an  opera,  and  many  never  hear 
either  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  work.  Their  interest  is 
confined  to  the  character  of  the  tunes  allotted  to  the  celebrated 
singers. 

"  They  listen  to  the  voices  just  as  they  would  listen  to  instru- 
ments. If  they  like  the  tunes  which  Caruso's  voice  plays  then 
they  like  that  opera.  If  they  do  not  like  the  tunes  then  the 
opera  has  no  further  interest  for  them.  Artistic  questions  are 
left  for  the  consideration   of  '  long-haired  '   nondescripts,  as 


NEXT  YEAK's  BIVAL   FOR   PA\'LOWA. 

Mine.  Karsavina.  the  premier  danseuse  of  St.  Petersburg,  is 
promised  as  the  chief  woman  dancer  of  the  Russian  ballet 
corps  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  next  j'ear. 
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persons  who  have  artistic  beliefs  are  supposed  by  these 
singular  creatures  to  wear  long  hair  and  to  neglect  the 
finger-nails. 

'■  But  behind  the  fashionable  operagoers  exists  that  greater 
general  public  which  also  cares  not  a  whit  about  hearing  opera 
in  English.  This  public  does  not  object  to  it.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  without  prejudice.  If  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  could  find  a 
strong  and  vital  opera  with  an  English  libretto  and  bring  it  to 
light  on  the  Metropolitan  stage,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  it  would  have  its  success  just  as  well  as  '  Konigskinder  ' 
or  '  The  Secret  of  Suzanne. ' 

"There  was  no  hostility  to  Mr.  Herbert's  opera.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  real  sincerity  in  the  wishes  that  it  might 
prove  to  be  a  great  artistic  disclosure.     When  the  sorrowful 


January  24 — " 
.January  31 — ' 
February  7 — ' 

February  14 — 


Thais" 2 

Louise  " 2 

Pelleas    et     Meli- 

sande  " 1 

"  Tales     of     Hoff- 
mann"      1 


February  21 — "  Carmen  " 1 

February  28 — "  Natoma  " 3 

March  14 — "  Secret  of  Suzanne  "  2 
March  14 — "  Le       Jongleur       de 

Notre  Dame  " . .  .  .  1 

April  4 — "  Quo   Vadis?  " 1 


The  distinguishing  managerial  feature  of  the  past  season  was 
the  abolition  of  the  "  bitterly  condemned  policy  of  expansion  " 
whereby  the  company  broke  off  their  custom  of  appearing  in 
cities  distant  from  New  York,  and  a  "  concentration  of  effort 
on  the  improvement  of  the  representations  at  the  Broadway 
establishment."  "  Whether  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  was 
reached  than  in  the  previous  season,  which  was  made  noteworthy 

by  the  beautiful  production  of 
'Orfeo,'"  this  critic  leaves 
"  for  future  and  wiser  com- 
mentators to  determine." 

With  the  closing  of  the  doors 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  as  usual 
piques  the  appetite  for  next 
season  with  an  amazing  array 
of  novelties.  Old  favorites  in 
the  company  remain,  but  new 
singers,  new  dancers,  and  new 
operas  are  thus  named : 


Copyn^Ultfd  uj  C.  Ai.  Ull^-^ell. 


"JERKED   DOWN." 

A  familiar  episode  of  cowboy  life  painted  by  C.  M.  Russell. 


truth  was  revealed  the  season  moved  on  to  its  termination  with- 
out grievous  disturbance.  Almost  every  one  who  thought  re- 
flectively about  the  matter  felt  that  Mary  Garden  was  the  real 
strength  of  '  Natoma.'  Perhaps  for  her  sake  it  will  be  heard 
again  next  winter." 

The  dominance  of  Italian  opera  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  works 
from  that  school  were  given  77  times.  The  German  followed 
with  46;  the  French  (including  "Orfeo,"  "which  properly  be- 
longs to  that  school  ")  18  ;  the  Bohemian  4.  Wagner,  however, 
leads  with  34  representations  ;  Puccini  follows  with  29  ;  Verdi, 
25;  Humperdinck,  17,  and  others  in  less  numbers.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  date  of  the  first  performance  of  each  opera 
and  the  number  of  times  given  in  the  course  of  the  season : 


November  14 — "  Armide  " 3 

November  16 — "  Tannhauser"  .  .  7 

November  17 — "  Ai'da" 7 

November  18 — "  Die  Walkure  "  .  5 
November  19 — "  Madama     But- 
terfly " 8 

November  21 — "  La  Boheme  "...  6 

November  23 — "  Gioconda  "...  6 

November  24 — "  Parsifal  " 4 

November  24 — "  Rigoletto  "...  4 
November  25 — "Cavalleria  Ru-s- 

ticana  " 7 

November  25 — "  Pagliacci " ;  8 

November  28 — "  Lohengrin  "...  6 

November  29 — "  La  Traviata  "  .  .  3 

December  1 — "  II  Trovatore  "...  6 

December  10 — "  Faust  " 4 

December  10 — "  Girl  of  the  Gold- 
en West  ". . .  .  9 


December  19 — "  Orfeo  " 5 

December  26 — "  Hansel  und  Gre- 

tel" 6 

December  28 — "  Konigskinder  "  .  11 
January    4 — "Tristan         und 

Isolde  " 4 

January  13 — "  Romeo    et     Juli- 
ette"   3 

Jaiuiary  14 — -"Siegfried" 2 

January  20 — "  Die  Meistersinger  "  5 

February  1 — "  Germaiiia  " 2 

February  2 — "  Rheingold  " 1 

February  8 — "  Tosca  "  . 6 

February  15 — "  Bartered  Bride  "  4 
February  22  — •  "  Gotterdammer- 

ung  " 1 

February  27 — '  Otello  " 5 

March  29 — "  Ariane      et      Barbe 

Bleu" 4 


This  list  may  be  supplemented  with  the  doings  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  who  came  before  the  New  York  public  on 
Tuesday  evenings : 


"  Among  the  new  artists  al- 
ready engaged  for  the  coming 
season  are  Heinrich  Hansel, 
first  dramatic  tenor  of  the  Im- 
perial Opera  of  Berlin,  and  the 
American  bass,  Putnam  Gris- 
wold,  also  of  the  Berlin  Opera. 
Hermann  Weil,  leading  bary- 
tone of  the  Royal  Opera  of 
Stuttgart  and  the  Wagner 
Opera  House  of  Baireuth,  has 
.  also  been  engaged. 

"  Mme.  Freda  Hempel,  the 
eminent  colorature  soprano  who 
is  under  engagement  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
beginning  with  the  season  1912-13,  will  sing  in  New  York  part  of 
next  season  if  the  management  succeeds  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
her  release  for  a  period  of  time  from  the  Berlin  Imperial  Opera. 
"  The  relations  between  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  and 
the  affiliated  Boston  Opera  Company  and  Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera  Company  will  be  continued,  the  resulting  exchange  of 
artists  having  proved  during  the  season  closing  to  be  highly 
advantageous  to  all  concerned. 

"Operatic  novelties  and  revivals  will  be  selected  from  the 
following  works,  among  others  : 

"  '  Boris  Godounov, '  by  the   Russian  composer  Moussorgsky, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  popular  operas  in  the  Russian  reper- 
toire and  which  has  been  produced  with  much  success  in  Europe. 
"  '  Le  Donne  Curiose,'  music  by  Wolf-Ferrari,  book  after  the 
play  by  Goldoni. 

"  '  Christofo  Colombo,'  by  Franchetti,  composer  of  '  Ger- 
mania. ' 

"  '  Versiegelt, '  a  short  opera  by  Leo  Blech  much  in  vogue  in 
Germany  and  Austria. 

"  '  La  Vie  du  Poete,'  by  Gustave  Charpentier. 
"  '  La   Reine   Fiamette, '    by   the   popular   French   composer 
Xavier  Leroux. 

"  '  L'Heure  Espagnole,'  by  Maurice  Ravel. 
"  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  by  Hermann  Goetz. 
"  '  Twilight,'  by  Arthur  Nevin. 

"Mozart's  '  Cosi  fan  tutte, '  which  has  never  been  heard  in 
New  York. 

"  Wagner's  '  Rienzi, '  which  is  practically  unknown  to  the  later 
generation  of  operagoers  in  America. 
"  Saint-Saens's  *  Giulielmo  Tell.' 
"Verdi's  *  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera. ' 

"  Besides  these  contemplated  novelties  and  revivals  the  man- 
agement hopes  that  the  jury  of  award  in  the  opera  contest 
organized  for  American  composers  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  will  find  a  work  worthy  of  production.  It  is  expected 
that  the  jury  will  be  prepared  to  render  their  decision  early  in 
May. 
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"An  important  feature  of  the  next  season  is  the  engagement 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  the  ballet  russe  directed 
by  Serge  Diaghileff,  the  same  splendid  company  which  has 
been  astonishing  and  delighting  the  Paris  public  at  the  Chatelet 
Theater  and  Grand  Opera  in  that  city  for  the  last  two  seasons. 
The  ballet  russe  will  be  presented  with  the  original  scenery 
and  stage  decorations  designed  and  painted  by  Leon  Basst 
which  were  the  subject  of  so  much  eulogy  on  the  part  of  Paris 
theatergoers  and  art-lovers.  Among  the  members  of  the  troupe 
will  be  such  noted  dancers  of  international  reputation  as  Miles. 
Karsavina,  Gheltzer,  Feodorow,  and  Schollar,  and  Messrs. 
Orloff,  Rosay,  Boulgakoff  and  Nijinski,  the  latter  considered  by 
many  the  greatest  male  dancer  of  the  present  day." 


THE   "COWBOY   PAINTER" 

THE  EAST  may  have  thought  that  pictorially  the  West 
belongs  to  Remington  ;  but  out  of  that  very  quarter 
comes  a  man  to  dispute  the  monopoly.  Charles  W. 
Russell,  now  showing  his  canvases  in  a  leading  Fifth  Avenue 
gallery,  and  one  of  his  sculptures  gone  to  take  a  place  in  the 
International  Exposition  at  Rome,  is  an  artist  who  never  took 
a  lesson  in  any  art  school  in  his  life,  asserts  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  World.  His  ambition  has  been  to  paint  the  history 
of  America  in  the  West  and  to  place  on  canvas  episodes  of  the 
time  when  the  Indians  were  roaming  the  plains,  and  to  give  us 
transcripts  of  a  primitive  and  fast  vanishing  people.  Through 
the  West  he  is  known  as  the  "  Cowboy  Artist,"  and  his  schooling 
has  been  after  this  manner : 

"  For  eleven  years  '  Charley  '  Russell  lived  in  the  saddle  and 
roamed  the  plains  '  punching  'cattle  before  he  was  attracted  by 
the  lure  of  art.  For  two  years  he  lived  with  an  old  trapper  in 
the  mountains,  and  for  six  months  he  camped  with  the  Black- 
feet  Indians  and  became  familiar  with  their  language.  Artist 
Russell  not  only  talks  the  language  of  this  tribe  but  the  sign 
language  as  well 

"  The  artist  frequently  forms  a  model  of  an  Indian  subject  in 
clay  and  then  introduces  the  figure  into  one  of  his  virile  paint- 
ings.    He   has   modeled   forms  of   animals,   including   grizzly 
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his  mark,  which  one  will 
find  on  all  canvases  bear- 
ing his  signature. 

"  Among  some  of  the 
.subjects  painted  by  Rus- 
sell are  'At  the  Roj)' 
End,'  a  typical  scene  (j1 
the  West ;  '  Smoke  of  a 
Forty-five,'  'The  Dis- 
puted Trail,'  '  In  With- 
out Knocking,'  which 
any  one  who  has  traveled 
through  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi 
will  appreciate  at  a 
glance,  and  '  War  Dance 
in  a  Mandan  Indian  En- 
campment.' Among  his 
sculptures  are  '  The 
nuffalo  Hunt '  and  '  The 

Lunch  Hour.' 

■'  Russell's  first  picture 
was  '  The  Last  of  5.000,' 
drawn  on  a  postal  card. 
The  painter-cowboy  was 
in  charge  of  a  herd  of 
5,000  cattle.  A  blizzard 
swept  the  plains  and 
most  of  the  cattle  per- 
ished in  the  storm.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  own- 
ers as  to  the  fate  of  the  herd  Russell  sent  a  postal  card  on 
which  was  drawn  the  emaciated  figure  of  a  solitary  cow,  '  The 
Last  of  5,000.'  The  picture  has  since  become  famous  in  the 
great  Northwest." 


'  H.\Hl,t~    ,\1.    Kl  ~-hl.l. 


The  "  Cowboy  Painter"  who  never  .stmlied 
ill  any  otiifr  art  school  than  tlie  prairies  he 
>o  vividly  depicts. 


Cojiviio^hu-.l  1,N  c.  .M.  Ku-mII. 


•THE   MEDICINE   MAN 


"  .\11  through  the  West  and  ainoiiK  the  various    Indian  tribes  every  one  k 

appiecialf   liis  art." 

bears,  buffaloes,  and  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  ever  since  his  boy- 
hood days. 

"  All  through  the  West  and  among  the  various  Indian  tribes 
every  one  knows  'Charley  '  Russell,  and  they  appreciate  his  art. 
for  it  reflects  the  life  of  the  West  as  perhaps  no  other  artist 
has  painted  it.  Whistler  made  his  butterfly  signature  to  dis- 
tinguish his  work.     Charley  Russell  sketches  a  hufi'alo  head  as 


THE  LAST  OF  OUR  "  TYPES  "-The  stage  may  be  develop- 
ing fine  actors,  says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  "  but  for  a  type 
to  be  perpetuated  there  is  hardly  a  chance."  This  is  said  in 
reference  to  the  recent  death  of  Denman  Thompson,  of  whom 
this  journal  observes : 

"  His  Joshua  Whitcomb  takes  its  place  in  the  gallery  with 

Joseph  Jefferson's  Rip  \'an 
Winkle,  John  T.  Raymond's 
Mulberry  Sellers,  Frank  Mayo's 
•  Davy  Crockett,  W.  J.  Florence's 
Bardtvell  Slote,  J.  K.  Emmet's 
Fritz,  F.  S.  Chanfrau's  .4r- 
kansas  Traveler,  and  James  A. 
Heme's  Uncle  Nat. 

"'The  Old  Homestead,'  pro- 
duced now.  undoubtedly  would 
be  laughed  at  for  its  violent  im- 
probabilities. But  it  served  its 
purpose  in  presenting  a  typical 
Yankee  character  as  faithfully 
as  fiction,  and,  in  the  mind  of 
the  last  generation,  more 
affectionately. 

"  Expanded  from  a  one-act 
1  lay  called  '  Uncle  Josh,'  '  The 
Old  Homestead  '  became  a  fix- 
ture which  has  no  current 
))arallel.  Its  run  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  New  York  was 
prodigious,  and  yet  as  leisurely 
as  the  oxen  which  crossed  the 
stage  in  a  then  '  triumph  of 
realism.' 

■*  Mr.    Thompson   had   merely 

to  put  on  his  familiar  spectacles 

nows   'Charley'    Husseli,  and  Uu-y        and   cowhide    boots    to    be    his 

character.  He  wore  no  make- 
up and  no  wigs,  but  had  that 
abundant  personality  which  needed  none.  As  an  actor  of  rural 
types  he  had  no  equal  in  his  day,  and  had  no  successor  unless  it 
was  Mr.  Heme  in  '  Shore  Acres. '  In  later  years  Mr.  Thompson 
traveled  but  little,  spending  the  greater  part  of  his  time  at  his 
home  in  Swansea,  N.  H. — a  region  that  still  abounds  in  ./(«.s/( 
Whitcowhs  and  Cy  Primes.  Like  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  was  not 
content  unless  he  played  a  few  weeks  each  season." 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW  CATHEDRAL 
CONSECRATED 

THE  DOMINATING  cathedral  of  many  a  small  European 
town  not  unfitly  expresses  the  whole  attitude  of  worship 
of  that  community.  We  look  back  upon  the  days  that 
produced  these  great  churches  and  with  a  sentimental  regret 
call  them  "  the  ages  of  faith. "  But  the  New  York  Sun  is  some- 
what jarringly  moved  to  observe  on  the  day — April  19 — that  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  on  Morningside  Heights  is 
consecrated,  that  "  it  may  not  be  utterly  Philistine  to  hold  that 
a  serum  or  an  antitoxin  may  be  as  worthy  a  monument  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  a  cathedral  is  of  the  thirteenth."  This  is 
said  in  view  of  tho  fact  that  if  our  cathedrals  bulk  smaller  in 
relation  to  our  corporate  life  than  did  those  of  earlier  days,  we 
moderns,  as  The  Sun  reminds  us,  must  remember  how  infinitely 
more  complex  our  life  has  become.  Our  "  altruistic  labor  is 
divided  among  many  objects :  education,  the  cure  of  disease, 
the  relief  of  suffering,  science,  and  so  on. "    Yet — 

"  The  consecration  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
to-day  may  remind  us,  as  the  consecration  of  St.  Patrick's  did 
the  other  day,  what  comeliness  and  splendor  of  ritual,  what 
still  possible  felicities  of  architecture,  most  of  all  what  an  un- 
changed and  abiding  interest  in  the  things  of  the  spirit,  are 
found  in  a  city  and  a  civilization  supposed  to  be  feverishly  in- 
tent on  business  and  the  pleasure  of  the  hour. " 

St.  John's  resembles  the  old  churches  of  England  and  the 
Continent  in  one  thing  at  least.  It  is  rising  to  maturity  slowly. 
Nineteen  years  ago  its  corner-stone  was  laid,  says  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "  and  now  after  continuous  labor, 
and  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $3,000,000,  only  the  choir, 
the  ambulatory,  and  two  of  the  seven  Chapels  of  the  Tongues 
are  complete. "     The  Evening  Post  proceeds : 

"  There  is  no  nave  yet ;  no  transepts  form  the  short  arms  of 
the  final  cross,  no  aspiring  tower  lifts  a  finger  to  heaven,  but 
for  all  that,  there  is  enough  of  splendor,  of  solidity,  about  the 
uncompleted  building,  with  its  two  domes,  its  gigantic  arches, 
and  its  buttresses  on  the  east,  to  thrill  all  who  look  upon  the 
massive  structure. 

"  But  cathedral-building  is  not  like  the  jugglery  of  steel  and 
rivet  which  has  become  part  of  present-day  'elevator  architec- 
ture. '  All  the  elements  of  a  great  church  are  ponderous.  Huge 
blocks  of  granite,  unwieldy  and  not  to  be  hastened,  must  be 
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ECCLE:>IA;>TICS   PROCEEDING    TO   THE   CATHEDRAL. 
More  than  four  hundred  priests,  visiting  clergy,  laity,  and  bishops  formed  the  procession  at  these  consecration  ceremonies. 


reared  gradually,  stone  by  stone,  course  by  course,  into  the 
completed  structure.  It  is  part  of  history  that  the  fashioning 
of  the  great  Gothic  church  edifices  of  Europe  has  been  the 
work  of  generations.  In  medieval  and  Renaissance  days,  the 
people  of  the  cathedral  town  came  to  regard  the  building  as  the 
center  of  all  things  ;  to  it 
the  labor  and  work  of  the 
best  artizans  of  the 
place  were  given  cheer- 
fully, and  father  handed 
down  to  son  the  tradi- 
tion of  being  a  builder 
of  the  church. 

"  Thus  the  work  pro- 
gressed slowly,  like  a 
process  of  nature,  as  in 
the  famous  cathedral  at 
Amiens,  which  was  be- 
gun in  1220  and  brought 
to  practical  completion 
in  1288,  but  stands  un- 
spired  to  this  day,  and 
in  the  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral, which  received  its 
towers  but  a  few  dec- 
ades ago,  tho  it  was 
begun  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

"  It  is  not  suggested 
that  St.  John's  will  take 
as  long  as  that  to  reach 
perfection,  but  it  must 
be  the  work  of  years  to 
gather  and  expend  the 
remainder  of  the  $10,- 
000,000  which  it  wili 
cost  to  finish  it  from 
deepest  foundation-stone 
below  the  crypt  to  top- 
most cross  upon  the 
great  tower,  and  from 
the  root  of  the  outmost 
buttress  that  springs  above  the  greenery  of  Morningside  Park 
to  the  steps  of  the  main  facade. 

"  As  one  enters  the  temporary  crossing,  or  that  part  of  the 
body  of  the  church  where  nave,  transepts,  and  choir  intersect, 
which  has  seating  capacity  for  nearly  3,000  and  looks  toward 
the  east  where  the  great  altar  stands,  the  effect  is  one  of  vast- 
ness.  And  yet,  with  all  the  weight  and  mightiness  of  wall  and 
arch,  and  the  great  reach  of  space,  there  is  a  certain  springing 
lightness — a  certain  inspiration,  too,  about  the  ever  increasing 

levels  from  crossing  to 
choir,  from  choir  to  chan- 
cel, from  chancel  to  altar, 
and  so  to  the  granite  col- 
umns back  of  the  reredos, 
which,  for  all  their  tons 
and  huge  proportions,  have 
an  ethereal  quality. 

"  And  in  this  is  seen  one 
of  the  keynotes  of  the 
Cathedral  as  it  is,  as  well 
as  of  the  complete  building 
that  is  to  be.  It  is  a-com- 
bination  of  ideas  that  have 
been  embodied  in  some 
of  the  great  cathedral 
churches  of  Europe,  un- 
bound by  strict  adherence 
to  any  definite  period  of 
architecture,  tho  in  essen- 
tial quality  Gothic,  and 
adopting  many  of  the  ex- 
pedients that  have  been 
successful  in  other  struc- 
tures to  make  it  a  fitting 
duomo  for  the  city  which  it 
dominates.  If  its  archi- 
tecture must  have  a  name. 


BISHOP   CREER 

At  the  Consecration  Ceremonies. 


April  29,  1911 
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it  may  be  called  Romanesque  in  its  working  out.  It  has  the 
Gothic  idea  without  the  familiar  Gothic  symbol  of  the  pointed 
arch.  It  has  the  flying  buttress,  that  devic«  so  typical  of 
the  cathedrals  of  France,  raised  to  the  superlative  degree  as 
to  size,  so  that,  of  the  four  enormous  ones  which  support  the 
great  arch  of  the  choir,  each  will  bear  a  burden  of  more  than 
35,000,000  pounds,  yet,  unlike  the  churches  of  the  Continent, 
all  the  flying  buttresses  are  concealed  and  become  structural 
rather  than  ornamental  features." 

Unlike  many  cathedrals,  St.  John's  will  "  depend  for  effect  of 
space  as  well  as  for  actual 

seating  capacity  on  a  vast      |^  ^IHIFi  ^ 

central  area  consisting  of 
crossing  and  apsidal  tran- 
septs, with  lofty  dome  and 
lantern  surmounted  by  a 
towering  spire,  rather  than 
upon  great  length,  or  the 
so-called  avenue  type  of 
construction. "     Further : 

"  This  space  will  be  bound 
by  four  angle  towers  at  the 
points  of  intersection  with 
the  nave  and  the  choir,  and 
from  it  to  the  east  the 
choir  now  extends  in  com- 
pleted form.  This  alone  is 
of  impressive  size,  240  feet 
long,  exclusive  of  seven 
chapels,  two  of  which  are 
finished.  These  will  form 
a  complete  chevet  around 
the  ambulatory.  It  has  a 
width  of  100  feet  and  an 
intei'ior  height  of  120  feet 
in  the  choir  itself  and  150 
in  the  crossing.  On  each 
side  of  the  choir,  stalls  of 
carved  oak,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton  in 
memory  of  her  mother, 
occupy  the  spaces  below 
the  great  organ,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton,  the 
oak  and  silver  of  which 
contrast  with  the  finely  cut 
and  carved  sandstone  of 
the  lining  walls 

"  Approached  by  broad, 
low  steps  inlaid  with  marbles  of  various  hues,  the  beautiful 
altar  of  white  Vermont  marble  is  set  against  the  reredos  of 
Pierre  de  Len,  pierced  and  bearing  the  figures  of  Christ  in 
the  center  with  St.  John  and  Moses  on  either  side,  and  having 
as  a  background  the  semicircle  of  the  eight  granite  columns 
whose  capitals  flower  into  arches  65  feet   above    their   bases. 

In  his  sermon  on  "A  Present-day  Cathedral"  Bishop  Greer  said  : 

"  This  is  a  practical  and  utilitarian  age,  an  age  which  con- 
cerns itself  not  chiefly  with  another  world,  but  with  the  more 
engrossing  and  pressing  affairs  of  this;  not  so  much  with 
temples  as  with  temporalities.  And  yet  it  also  is,  in  its  ap- 
preciations and  in  its  insistencies,  an  age  of  moralities,  as  prac- 
tically shown  in  two  appealing  and  comprehensive  forms  of 
ethical  expression.  One  of  them  is  philanthropy — love  the 
brotherhood,  serve,  help,  heal  it,  minister  to  its  needs  what- 
ever they  may  be  or  wheresoever  found 

"  There  is  another  practical  form  of  ethical  expression  in  our 
modern  life,  more  definite  and  specific,  more  limited  in  its 
range,  but  equally  appealing,  and  yet  not  incompatible  but 
congruous  and  consistent  with  philanthropy  in  general,  the 
•  broader  human  love — I  mean  the  love  of  country,  the  patriotic 
love.  .  .  And  yet  more  than  this  is  the  aim  of  the  present-day 
cathedral,  and  more  than  this  also  will  it  help  to  do,  not  merely 
to  implant  in  the  mind  of  the  private  worshiper,  but  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  public  that  reverence  for  God,  which  is,  I 
submit,  one  of  the  greatest  practical  needs  of  the  present  prac- 
tical age,  without  which  it  can  not  consistently  enforce  or  with 
a  practical  thoroughness  apply  those  two  practical  forms  of 
righteousness  which  are  at  least  in  theory  so  appealing  to  it." 


MORMON   BAN  ON   PLURAL    MARRIAGE 

PRESIDENT  SMITH,  of  the  Mormon  Church,  has  uttered 
a  threat  to  those  members  of  his  fold  who  may  be  living 
in  polygamous  relations,  declaring  that  they  will  be 
"  dealt  with  "  if  found  guilty.  This  statement  was  made  on 
April  6,  at  the  opening  of  the  annual  conference  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  was  Vjacked  up  by  several  other  declarations 
contradicting  some  of  the  anti-Mormon  articles  that  have  been 
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THE   CHOIR 
Past  the  choir  stalls  given  by  Mrs.  Levi 


OF   THE    NEW  ST.    JOHN'S    CATHEDRAL. 

P.   Morton  one •  approaches  the  altar  of  Vermont   inarblt-  vt  aeainst  the 
reredos  of  Pierre  de   Len. 

appearing  in  various  magazines.  Indeed  he  asserts  that  "  no 
man  in  the  Church  has  authority  to  solemnize  plural  marriages." 
It  is  his  belief  that  they  have  ceased;  and  he  claims  that  "  we 
are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  plural  marriages."  But 
he  admits  that  "  it  is  diflicult  to  trace  them."  His  good  faith 
is  attested  by  his  declared  willingness  "  to  ask  Congress  or  to 
consent  to  Congress  taking  measures  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  to  pass  other  laws  to 
regulate  plural  marriages."  The  official  Mormon  organ,  Th-e 
Deseret  News,  prints  this  part  of  his  speech : 

"As  we  have  announced  in  previous  conferences,  as  it  was 
announced  by  President  Woodruff,  as  it  was  announced  by 
President  Snow,  and  as  it  was  reannounced  by  me  and  my 
brethren  and  confirmed  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  plural  marriages  have  ceased  in  the  Church.  There 
isn't  a  man  to-day.  in  this  Church,  or  anywhere  that  I  know 
of,  who  has  authority  to  solemnize  a  plural  marriage  not  one, 
not  one !  There  is  no  man  or  woman  in  the  Church  of  JeSus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  who  is  authorized  or  has  any  right 
to  contract  a  plural  marriage.  It  is  not  permitted,  and  we  have 
been  endeavoring  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  to  prevent  men 
from  being  led  by  some  designing  person  into  an  unfortunate 
condition  that  is  forbidden  by  the  conference  of  the  Church 
and  by  the  voice  of  the  Church,  a  condition  that  is  calculated 
and  is  being  the  means,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  bringing 
reproach  upon  the  people.  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  been 
doing  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  it,  to  stop  it;  and  in  order 
that  we  might  do  this,  we  have  been  seeking  to  our  utmost  to 
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find  out  the  men  that  have  been  the  agents  and  the  moving 
cause  of  leading  people  into  it.  We  find  it  a  mighty  difficult 
thing  to  trace  them  up,  but  when  we  do  find  them,  and  can 
prove  it  upon  them,  we  will  deal  with  them  as  we  have  dealt 
with  others  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  out. 

"  Now,  with  reference  to  the  threat  that  is  made  about  us, 
from  time  to  time,  that  in  order  to  estop  plural  marriages 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints,  that  it  is  recommended  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  giving  to  the  parental 
Government  the  exclusive  right  to  deal  with  polygamy  and  pre- 
vent it— so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  just  as  ready  this 
moment  as  any  other  man  in  the  world  to  ask  Congress,  or  to 
consent  to  Congress  taking  the  measures  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  pass  other  laws 
to  regulate  plural  marriages.  We  want  them,  while  they  are 
at  it,  to  regulate  marriage  and  divorce  as  well.  We  will  turn 
it  all  over  to  them  ;  and  we  are  just  as  ready  for  it  to-day  as 
any  people  on  God's  earth,  no  matter  where  you  go.  Now  in 
reference  to  this,  I  want  to  make  this  distinction  and  this  differ- 
ence, for  it  is  a  distinction  with  a  difference,  and  that  is  that 
I  don't  mean  to  interfere  with  men  who  had  their  wives  before 
the  Manifesto  was  issued  by  President  Woodruff,  men  who 
entered  into  this  covenant  when  it  was  the  law  of  the  Church, 
and  took  wives  to  themselves,  or  who  took  wives  under  the 
authority  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Church.  We  do  not 
mean  to  interfere  with  them.  Take  care  of  your  wives.  Tf 
you  do  not,  you  are  not  genuine  men  at  all.  Take  care  of  your 
families  ;  take  care  of  your  children,  educate  them,  feed  them, 
clothe  them,  house  them,  and  do  everything  in  your  power  to 
make  of  them  men  and  women  who  will  be  an  honor  to  our 
nation  and  to  our  State.  I  mean  plural  marriages  ;  the  marry- 
ing of  more  than  one  wife,  in  the  future.  That  is  what  we 
have  undertaken  to  correct,  to  bring  ourselves  into  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  we  are  doing  our  best.  Now 
let  the  States,  the  United  States,  petition  Congress  to  pass  an 
amendment  or  to  authorize  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
regulating  marriage  and  divorce  throughout  all  the  nation.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  our  country.  When  we  read 
here  of  the  vast  number  of  divorces,  and  of  the  heartaches, 
and  the  sorrows,  that  are  occasioned  by  vanity,  by  profligacy, 
by  lust,  and  by  corruption  throughout  the  world,  we  feel  as 
tho  it  would  be  a  Godsend  to  the  people  to  have  some  strong 
hand  take  hold  of  the  matter  and  regulate  it,  so  that  there  will 
not  be  so  much  of  this  evil  as  exists  to-day." 

The  president  also  read  a  report  giving  the  birth-rate  of  the 
past  year  as  the  highest  in  the  world,  being  38  per  1,000;  the 
death-rate  as  the  lowest,  9  per  1,000.  He  asserted  that  "  there 
were  1,360  couples  married  in  the  temples  in  1910  and  there 
were  1,100  couples  married,  of  church-members,. by  civil  cere- 
mony during  the  same  year."     Commenting  upon  the  last  item  : 

"  We  have  got  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  Church  with  reference 
to  marriage,  or  at  least  we  ought  to  do  so.  We  do  not  all  do 
it.  You  will  read  here  that  during  (ha  last  year  1.100  marriages 
have  been  contracted  and  solemnized  in  a  manner  not  provided 
for  in  the  law  of  God;  so  that  we  do  not  all  do  our  duty  yet 
with  reference  to  that." 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  which  is  anti-Mormon  in  its  sympa- 
thies, and  claims  to  have  "  printed  the  names  of  upward  of  230 
new  polygamist  off enders, "  comments  thus  upon  the  disclaimer 
made  by  President  Smith  of  plural  marriages  and  the  reitera- 
tion of  these  being  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  and  having 
ceased,  so  far  as  church  authority  is  concerned : 

"We  submit  that  such  disclaimer  is  not  enough.  '  No  man 
has  the  authority  to  perform  such  ceremony, '  declared  President 
Smith.  And  yet  such  ceremonies  are  performed  by  the  hun- 
dreds with  apparent  immunity.  It  is  certain  that  hundreds  of 
these  new  polygamist  marriages  have  occurred,  and  there  has 
been  discipline  applied  in  only  a  few  cases,  not  to  exceed  half  a 
dozen  at  the  most,  so  far  as  known.  A  mere  disclaimer  of  this 
kind,  therefore,  does  not  exonerate  the  Church  because  it  is 
evident  that  only  by  Church  authority  or  by  assumed  Church 
authority  can  any  plural  marriage  at  all  be  entered  into.  This 
disclaimer  has  been  repeatedly  made  in  the  past ;  but  the  evil 
keeps  right  on.  What  is  wanted  is  '  works  meet  for  repentance. ' 
It  behooves  the  Church,  therefore,  not  only  to  disclaim  such 
plural  marriages,  but  to  punish  them,  and  to  do  so  in  such  a 
thorough  and  public  manner  as  will  stamp  out  this  vicious  im- 
morality and  extirpate  it  altogether." 


RELIGION   IN    WOMEN'S  COLLEGES 

IT  SEEMS  time  to  correct  a  notion  made  prevalent  by  cur- 
rent magazines  and  books  that  in  women's  colleges  "  friv- 
olity and  fudge  are  the  only  shrines  at  which  the  students 
bow  the  knee."  This  is  asserted  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  P.  Powell, 
of  Northampton,  whose  work  as  a  pastor  alongside  the  largest 
woman's  college  in  the  world.  Smith,  gives  him  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  observation.  There  is  a  preconceived  jiotion  that 
the  subject  of  religion  in  women's  colleges  is  sufficiently  defined 
by  the  girl  who  said  that  Galilee  was  named  from  Galileo  be- 
cause he  wrote  a  description  of  the  country,  or  by  the  girl  who 
inquired  "  What  are  the  Ten  Commandments?  I  find  them  so 
often  alluded  to  in  the  '  Canterbury  Tales.'  "  But  there  is  a 
week-day  interest  in  religion  as  well  as  one  of  Sunday.  Mr. 
Powell  gives  in  Good  Housekeeping  an  outline  of  the  provisions 
made  by  the  women's  colleges  to  meet  the  intellectual  demands 
of  faith : 

"  Bryn  Mawr  provides  five  hours  a  week,  one  year,  of  Oriental 
history  for  her  undergraduates,  and  three  hours  of  elective 
courses  in  Biblical  literature.  Vassar  has  a  two-years'  course 
covering  the  whole  of  the  English  Bible  and  a  wide  range  of 
choice  in  Christian  evidences.  Christian  history,  and  compara- 
tive religion.  Wellesley  requires  for  a  degree  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  offers  also  elec- 
tives  in  Hebrew,  Greek  Testament,  Johannine  literature,  and 
comparative  religion.  Smith  obliges  her  sophomores  to  take 
two  hours  a  week  of  Biblical  introduction,  and  provides  elec- 
tives  in  Oriental  civilizations,  New-Testament  thought,  com- 
parative religion,  Hebrew,  and  Christian  doctrine. 

"  Frank  discussions  with  teachers  and  students  and  attendance 
on  some  classes  have  convinced  me  that  the  teaching  is  about 
the  same  in  all  the  colleges.  The  teachers  have  had  thorough 
training  for  their  work.  With  modern  problems  they  are  all 
familiar.  None  are  disposed  to  blast  wantonly  and  slyly  at  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  All  imprest  me  as  reverent  and  devout.  1 
heard  no  careless  or  unspiritual  note  struck  in  conversation  or 
classroom.  In  a  class  discussion  at  Wellesley  concerning  Isaiah, 
the  purpose  of  the  professor  manifestly  was  to  make  sure  that 
her  students  understood  the  contents  of  the  Book.  The  clear- 
est and  most  profoundly  spiritual  exposition  I  have  ever  heard 
of  Job  was  given  by  a  Smith  College  Biblical  professor.  If 
there  is  any  warfare  between  real  scholarship  and  i-eal  religious 
faith  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  it  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Vassar,  Welles- 
ley, or  Smith." 

The  most  convincing  proof  of  the  religiousness  of  college  life 
is,  we  are  assured,  furnished  by  the  girls  themselves : 

"  In  sensational  or  noisy  faith  they  have  no  interest.  Prof. 
William  James  would  have  sought  in  vain  in  Bryn  Mawr, 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  or  Smith  for  morbid  illustrations  to  use  in 
his  '  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience.'  The  religious  life  in 
all  of  them  is  as  sane  and  wholesome  as  athletics.  Fads  and 
fancies  find  no  rootage  in  their  soil.  The  students  show  no  dis- 
position to  run  off  to  extremes  or  to  multiply  denominations. 
They  are  inclined  rather  to  turn  back  to  old  forms  than  to 
create  new  ones,  to  interpret  new  experiences  in  terms  of  his- 
toric faith  rather  than  to  abandon  what  has  outlived  centuries, 
and  to  see  the  large  truth  embedded  in  the  maxim  '  sincerely  to 
give  up  one's  conceit  or  hope  of  being  good  in  one's  own  right 
is  the  only  door  to  the  universe's  deeper  reaches.' 

'■  Each  college  has  its  Christian  Association  managed  }:)y  the 
gii-ls  themselves,  made  more  efficient  by  a  salaried  secretary  at 
Wellesley  and  Smith.  On  the  organization  and  direction  of 
each  association  an  amount  of  intelligence  and  effort  is  ex- 
pended, nowhere  surpassed,  and  in  few  Christian  churches 
equaled.  Without  putting  undue  pressure  on  a  single  student, 
the  association  in  each  college  has  built  up  a  membership  which 
gives  it  the  first  place  among  electives  in  the  college. 

"  With  an  undergraduate  registration  of  337  and  a  resident . 
graduate  registration  of  84  at  Bryn  Mawr,  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciation there  numbers  325  active  members.  With  1,058  students, 
Vassar  has  in  its  Christian  Association  an  enrolment,  steadily 
increasing,  of  870.  Wellesley  has  1,378  students  and  a  Chris- 
tian Association  of  about  1,000.  The  Smith  student  roll  reaches 
1,617,  and  its  Christian  Association  and  kindred  societies  have 
at  least  850  members." 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 

for  the  users  of  Its  tires — 

Continental  Hartford 

G  &  J  Morgan  &  Wright 

This  Bureau  will  supply  motorists  with  the  most  authorita- 
tive information  obtainable  concerning  the  best  known 
methods  of  increasing  tire  mileage  and  decreasing  tire 
trouble  and  cost. 

The  tire  manufacturer  knows — just  as  dealers  and  garage 
men  know — that  where  proper  care  is  exercised  in  the  use  of 
tires  there  is  a  surprising  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
annual  tire  bill.  The  United  States  Tire  Company  will  see  to 
it  that  this  lack  of  care  is  not  due  to  lack  of  information. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  service  which  the  Bureau  will  ren- 
der its  members,  it  has  prepared  and  is  ready  to  distribute 
the  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  care  of  tires  that  has  ever 
been  published. 

The  practical,  non-technical  information  contained  in  this 
book,  together  with  the  supplementary  data  that  will  be  sent 
out  by  the  Bureau  from  time  to  time,  will,  in  hundreds  of 

cases,  result  in  an  actual  saving  of  one-third  in  tire  expense. 

Ttiis  service  ivill  be  unique 
in  the  history  of  Motor  Tires 

and  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  be  inaugurated  by  a  tire  company 
that  is  unciuestionably  in  a  better  position  today  through  its 
rive  immense  factories,  its  five  laboratories  and  its  exceptional  e(|uipment 
— to  furnish  the  motorist  extra  serviceable  tires,  than  is  any  other  tire 
manufacturer  in  the  world. 

United  States  Tires  are  today  America's  Pre\dominant  Tires 
(selling  at  the  same  price  asked  for  other  kindp),  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
Service  Bureau  is  only  another  argument  in  their  favor. 

FILL  OUT  THK  COrPON  BELOW  and  ^et  the  initial  Instruction  Book  and 
all  subsequent  information  to  be  issued  by  the  Bui^au. 


J'least'  suid  all  liUratttrc  issued  hy  your  Service  Bureau  to 

Xame       

Address = 


Make  of  Car 


.Tires 


Address  SERVICE  BUREAU 
United  Slates  Tire  Company,  1795  Broadway,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  Digkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Your  every  travelling  requirement  can 
best  be  met  with 
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LIKLY 

BAGGAGE 

You'll  also  find  it  the  simplest  and 
most  convenient  baggage  in  arrange- 
ment, the  strongest  and  most  durable 
in  construction,  unequalled  in  general 
finish  and  beauty  of  design,  and  the 
lightest  in  weight — size  considered. 

Packing-  such  haggagt  becomes  a  pleasure 
rather  than  a  disagreeable  task. 
Look  for  the   "Likly"  Trademark.. 

In  particular,  ask  your  dealer  about  "Li kl\" 
Wardrobe  Trunks  for  men  and  women,  and 
"Likly"  Guaranteed  Hand  Bag-gage. 


Deicripllve  hooklela  and  name  of  nearal  dealer 
sent  on  request.  , 


A  Handy  "Likly"   Porikolio 

that    is  especially    popular    with  attorneys 

and  salesmen.     Made  in  several  sizes. 


HENRY  LIKLY  &  CO. 


S27  LreU  Ave. 


Rochester,  N.Y. 


W^yW        KEMEMBER'  THE  NAMI 

■Shun on 

EYEGLASS  MOUNTINGS 


SATISFY   YOURSELF 

By  gelling  a  genuine  Shur-on  vvilh  com- 
fort,   convenience,    and    lens    efficinuy. 
Consider  the  expense,  annoyance  and  dis- 
comfort of   an  ihterior  eyeglass. 

$3  and  $5  -without  Lenses 

If       Write  us  for  information  which  will  satisfy  you 
U      that  you  owe  Shur  ons  to  your  eyes. 
n  E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO,,  Est.  1864 

/      Avenue  K,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

IT  is  an  interesting  experience  to  leave 
for  a  time  the  subtle  introspections  of 
twentieth-century  art  for  the  Arcadian  son- 
nets of  John  Myers  O'Hara  ("  Pagan  Son- 
nets," Smith  &  Sale).  For  this  author  is 
no  half-hearted  doubter  who  has  landed 
in  a  faint,  possible  theism,  but  is  a  thorougli- 
■ioing  pagan  who  has  turned  him.self  from 
Calvary  to  Helicon. 


'My  soul  revolt.s  at  that  ascetic  sign, 
Tfie  Cross  who.se  pity  stifled  I'aKau 
.K  strain  of  pride,  imperial  in  me, 

.declaims  an  alien  heritage  as  mine." 


dee; 


And  so  the  author  tries  to  reverse  the  lever 
:ijid  spin  the  world  back  through  nineteen 
centuries  to  the  care-free  philosophy  of  the 
( I  reeks  whose  "  only  fane  was  beauty's  sacred 
shrine."  But  he  does  not  entirely  succeed 
in  regaining  his  heritage,  for  his  sensuous 
lines  do  not  have  the  carnal  purity  of  the 
Greeks,  nor  does  the  somber,  depressing 
spirit  that  lies  behind  his  poems  resemble 
Grecian  light-hearte'dness  and  "  Pagan  glee." 

On  the  purely  artistic  side  the  sonnets 
are  a  treat,  for  they  are  nearer  to  Grecian 
ideals  in  form  than  they  are  in  spirit.  There 
is  scarcely  a  living  poet  who  can  give  a  sonnet 
the  exciuisite  finish  that  these  have  received. 
Their  classic  restraint  has  smoothed  away 
every  undue  trace  of  mortal  pain  or  tragic 
stress,  and  has  left  them  as  smooth  as  tho 
chipped  from  marble. 

These  poems,  unfortunately,  are  esoteric 
to  a  degree,  and  no  one  not  in  love  with 
poetry  for  its  own  sake  would  dream  of  read- 
ing them  through.  They  repeatedly  drive 
the  reader  to  the  dictionary.  The  lines  are 
studded  with  strange  terms  and  often  are 
made  musical  with  the  vowels  of  classic 
names — obol,  festucine,  Tanagra,  epicene, 
amphor,  cassolet,  cinerary,  thurifer,  Leno- 
phila,  rodomcl,  Anadyomene,  cliioppine, 
cpenikion. 

Over  half  of  the  sonnets  are  purely  de- 
scriptive, in  the  style  of  this  magnificent, 
savage  picture  of  Vespasian's  circus. 

Vespasian's  Circus 

By  John  Myers  O'H.vra 

Vast  canopies  across  its  crater  bloat. 

Who.se  shadows  splash  the  sand  with  purple  light; 

The  tiered  arena's  waving  girth  of  white 
Vents  roar  on  roar,  as  from  one  bellowing  throat, 
Cresting  tlie  din,  cries  of  the  jungle  fioat, 

Mad  howl  of  rage  and  scream  of  ferine  friglit, 

Turmoil  and  dust,  and  beasts  in  mangled  might, 
Wliile  over  all  tlie  grave  Augustans  gloat. 
Under  their  jutted  bastion,  tumult-tamed, 

The  embers  of  the  combat  in  his  eye. 

Licking  Ids  bloody  jaws,  a  wild  dog  slinlis: 
And  where  the  Ciesar's  flambeaus  flare,  a  maimed 
Mammoth  in  frenzy  sweeps  his  trunk  on  high 

And  hurls  against  the  wall  a  writhing  lynx. 

The  Twilight  Pool 

By  John  Myers  0'Har.\ 

.\  furtive  shadow  from  the  nearer  trees 

Troubles  the  water  with  a  gray  regard; 

All  day  its  placid  mood  was  left  unmarred 
Nor  ruffled  with  the  breath  of  any  breeze; 
A  magic  mirror,  sensitive  to  seize 

.Skie.s    that    the    crimson    spears    of    dawn    had 
scarred ; 

And  now,  ere  somber  gates  of  dusk  are  barred, 


Itplicvt's  HfiKliiflic 
llnr!<r<>rd'8  \v\A  ■'huNiihati' 

Relieves  headache  and  nervou.sness  caused  by  im- 
paired digestiuii,  wakefulness  or  overwork. 


This  Kind 
of  Corn 

Cooked,  sweetened, 
rolled  into  thin  fluffy  bits 
and  toasted  to  a  crisp, 
appetizing  brown,  becomes 

Post 
Toasties 

A  tempting,  wholesome 
food  for  the  whole  family. 

It  is  fine  served  right 
from  the  package  with 
cream  and   sugar  or  fruit. 

"  The    Memory    Lingers " 


Posumi  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  I'.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Llinite<l, 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 


Our  readei-s  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  silver  vesper's  paler  j)dKeantries, 

The  shade  that  lengthens  from  the  leainnx  j>ine 

Across  its  surface  sends  a  sudden  chill; 

Stray  tremors,  at  the  edge,  in  red  define 
The  sinking  chalice  on  the  distant  hill; 
Whence  the  last  glory  of  the  snn  will  si)ill 

Over   ts  fluid  heart  the  flusli  of  wine. 

A  Jewess 

Hv  .John  Myers  O'Hara 

The  Bible  sirens  wield  their  wanton  spell 

And  peer,  derisive  rebels,  from  her  face; 

Tho  vestal  eyes  rebuke  these  specters  base, 
Their  lure  imbrues  her  lips  of  rodomel. 
Assyrian  of  soul,  she  scorns  to  (luell 

Each    mockiuK    wraith    that    fleers    a    moment V 
space ; 

The  lifls  droop  languid  with  Deliluli's  gra(;e. 
Around  the  mouth  the  wiles  of  Myrrha  dwell, 
ilrewhile  a  rliythmic  tremor  seems  to  i)ass 

From  throat  to  heel,  and  by  the  thrill  betrayed 

She  takes  the  dancer's  posture  to  persuade; 
The  satin  glints,  as  girdle  and  cuirass. 
And  veils  the  nyrnpholeptic  throe  that  swayed 

The  supple  daughter  of  Herodias. 

A  lyric  from  Lippincoll's  that  is  fresh  ii.s  an 
April  shower: 

Loose  Me,    .4pri| 

By  Hilton  R.  Oreer 

Ix)ose  me,  April,  .set  me  free, 
.Soul  and  step,  to  comrade  thee! 
Bid  yon  maple's  quivering  fire 
Touch  the  ash  of  old  desire 
Into  leaping  flame  again. 
Coursing  fhro\igli  each  stinging  vein! 

Ixjose  me,  April!      I  would  speed 
Blithely  where  thy  footsteps  lead: 
Chase  the  butterflies  that  pass, 
Golden  shuttles  through  the  grass: 
Race  the  ripples  as  they  run, 
Lithe  brown  Arabs  in  the  sun: 
Clamber  where  the  dogwoods  blow, 
Twinkling  galaxies  of  snow: 
Or,  all  breathless,  unawan'. 
Pierce  the  moss-hung  boudoir,  wh<>re 
Beauty,  by  a  ferny  pool. 
Braids  her  tre.s.ses,  dusky-cool. 

Some  people  think  that  the  human  race  is 
steadily  rising  in  a  spiral  -others  believe^  that 
it  is  merely  moving  in  circles.  Evidently, 
the  author  of  ''The  Prayer''  (the  London 
Nation)  belongs  to  the  latter  class. 

Dora  Sigerson  Shorter,  by  the  way,  and 
her  husband,  Clement  K.  Shorter,  are  doing 
some  unusual  work  in  the  J"'nglish  periodicals. 

The  Prayer 

By  Bora  .Sigerson  Shortkk 

"Many  worlds  have  I  made,"  said  the  (iood  God, 

"But  this  is  best  of  all," 
He  slipt  the  round  earth  from  liis  laj), 

Space  held  the  circling  ball. 

"Six  days  have  I  labored,"  said  the  Good  God, 

"To  make  it  very  fair, 
And  man  and  woman  liave  I  molded  fine. 

Set  them  together  there." 

"Open  ye  night's  windows,"  said  the  Good  God, 

"For  I  would  hear  them  pray," 
I'p  from  the  spinning  globe  there  came 

Loud  cries  from  far  away. 

"Into  my  hands  deliver,"  cried  the  man, 

"The  chast'ning  of  my  foe. 
His  vineyards  grant  me — his  slaves  and  oxen. 

So  shall  I  lay  him  low." 

"Give  to  me  strange  beauty,"  said  the  young  luaiil. 

"More  fair  than  all  to  be. 
So  I  anoint  my  body  and  go  fort  h 

To  draw  men's  hearts  .to  nie." 
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The  Pioneer  Shaft  Driven  Electric 

Eight  years  ago  The  Baker  Company  began  the  de- 
signing of  shaft  drive  in  electrics.  Two  years  ago  they 
perfected  a  shaft  drive  which  proved  so  superior  in  use 
to  any  chain  drive  invented  that  the  latter  was  entirely 
abandoned.  The  Baker  is  the  only  electric  today  whose 
transmission  is  neither  old-fashioned  nor  experimental. 

Equipped  with  lead  plate.  Ironclad  or  Edison 
batteries,  the  Itjo  latter  at  extra  cost ;  special 
electric  pneumatic  or  Motz  cushion  tires. 
Write    for    I  llu  st  rat  ed    Catalogue. 

The  Baker  Motor -Vehicle  Company 


42     West     80th     Street 


Cleveland,     Ohio 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  tc 
ride     and    ex- 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

hibit  a  sample  191 1  Model  "Ranirel'"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.   Our  agents  everj'- 
where  are  m.ikins;  raonev  fast.  IVtile  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offfr. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIIlKD  until  you  receive  andapprove  of  your  bicycle.    Weshipto 
anyone,  anywhere  in  tlie  U.  S.  witlwut  a  ceitt  deposit  in  ■Ads'i.TiCC^  prepay  freight.  tltxA 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  nde  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.     If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  m.iy  ship  it  tack  to  us  at  our  expense  and  j'ff«  ■will  not  be  out  one  cent. 
I  nilf  CAOTnnV  DDIPCC  WefumishthehiulifiteTaclebirvcIes  it  is  pnsMMe  to  tnske 
LUIff  r  Aw  I  Uni    rniWbO  atonesmillprofitai-ovea'-tii.ilf.i.t.  oco^t  Yousjvff  lo  to|»5 
middlemen's  profits  by  buyintr  direct  of  us  and  have    tlie  manufacturer's  ^larantec  behind  >our 
bicycle.    DONOTIJUY  a  bloyrleor  ap.iir  of  tires  from  any.-nrax  o»ty /ri.f  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  leara  our  unheard  olfactory  frues  and  rttruirkabU  s fecial  cjTer. 
Vnil  llfll  I     DC   ACTnillCIICn  ^hen  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  Ud  study 
I  UU    HILL  DC  no  l  UlllOnCll  our  sui^rb  models  at  the  -u-.-ndr'-'ul  In'  pricts  we 
can  make  you      We  sell  the  highest  grade  t  icvcles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
s.itisfted  with  $1  oopr.ht  alxive  factor>- cost.     BICYCLE  DEALF.KS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  vour  own  name  plate  at  douMeour  prices.    Orders  t^. lied  the  d.^y  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicaforetall  Wore*  wlU 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  %'i  to  $8  each.    Descriptive  bar^n  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC     nnACTCD  DDAirC  rear  wheels,  Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  p^arts,  rrp»lr» 
I  lilCOf  uUAdi  CIl  DnHIVC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  lineai  half  usual  price*. 
DO  HOT  WAIT— but  »Tite  today  for  our  La^ee  Cnialcfui  beautifully  illustrated  and  contaioing  a  jjreat  fund  o< 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  information.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  ererythini;.     NViHto  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  R.|72,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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All  Recent 

Typewriter  Progress  is 

Remington  Progress 


Remington=Wahl 
Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter 

Visible  Writing  and  Adding 


The  first  column 
selector. 

The  first  built-in 
decimal  tabulator. 

The   first  key -set 
tabulator. 


The  first  adding  and 
subtracting  typewriter. 

All  these  are  recent 
developments     of     the 


REMljNQTON 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


:<$^^^^<^^^^<^^^^^®^^^^>x<^^B®^^T^>x<g^ 


V,   DURING  I9IO.  2.623.4IE  CHICLETS  WERE  SOLD  EACH  DAY 


REALLY    DELIGHTFUL 


eirc  5imnt^  tttint  (^o>)crai 

Just  ask  your  doctor  what  /le  thinks  of  Chiclets.  Doc- 
tors, dentists  and  trained  nurses  use  and  recommend 
Chiclets  for  their  patients'  use  and  use  them  themselves 
in  the  sick-room,  the  office  or  home.  That  ex- 
quisite peppermint,  the  true  mint,  makes  Chiclets  the 
refinement  of  chewing  gum  for  people  of  refinement.   Jn}^^ 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores    ^;. 

5t  the  Ounce  and  in  J*,/0<  and  25<t  Packets 
SEN-SEN  CHICLET  COMPANY.MtTRoPOL.T.N  towes.new  vo». 


-^^§4^&^^<^ 


"Beliold!  this  is  not  good,"  said  the  Lord  God, 

"Nor  made  to  my  desire," 
Then  cried  his  little  Son,  "I  shall  go  forth. 

To  save  them  from  thine  ire." 


"Oh,  reach  ye  down  your  arms,"  said  the  Good  God 

Unto  the  seraphim, 
"  Lift  up  the  broken  body  of  my  child 

"For  they  have  tortured  him." 

"Open  the  windows  of  the  night,"  said  tlie  Good 
(Jod, 

"For  I  would  hear  them  weep." 
Up  from  the  spinning  world's  tumultuous  sound 

Man's  prayers  imperious  leap. 

"Into  my  hands  deliver,"  cried  the  man, 

'.My  foe  to  bend  and  break. 
Burst  thou  his  strongholds  and  his  ships  entomb, 
•So  I  my  vengeance  take." 

"Give  to  me  rare  beauty,"  said  the  youngrnaid, 

"More  fair  tiian  all  to  be, 
So  I  in  silk  attire  shall  go  forth 

To  draw  men's  souls  to  me." 

Jolin  Drinkwater  do'es  not  praj-  like  Cioethe 
for  more  light,  but  for  the  strength  of  will  to 
live  hy  the  light  we  all  have.  "A  Prayer' 
is  contributed  to  the  London  Spectator. 

A    Prayer 

By  John'   Drinkwater 

Lord,  not  for  light  in  darkness  do  we  pray, 
Not  that  the  veil  be  lifted  from  our  eye<. 
Nor  that  the  slow  ascension  of  our  day 
Be  otherwise. 

Not  for  a  clearer  vision  of  the  things 
Whereof  the  fashioning  shall  make  us  greiit. 
Nor  for  remission  of  the  peril  and  stings 
Of  time  and  fate. 

Not  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  end 
Whereto  we  travel,  bruised  yet  unafraid, 
Nor  that  the  little  healing  that  we  lend 
Shall  be  repaid. 

Not  these,  O  Lord.     We  would  not  break  tljt  bars 
Thy  wisdom  sets  about  us;    we  shall  climb 
Unfettered  to  the  secrets  of  the  stars 
In  thy  good  time. 

We  do  not  crave  the  high  perception  ^wift 
When  to  refrain  were  well,  and  when  fulftl, 
-Nor  yet  the  understanding  strong  to  ^ifi 
The  good  from  ill. 

Not  these,  O  Lord.    For  tliese  thou  ha^t  reve.aled. 
We  know  the  golden  season  when  to  reap 
The  heavy-fruited  treasure  of  the  field, 
The  hour  to  sleep. 

Not  these.     We  know  tlie  hemlock  from  the  rose, 
The  pure  from  stained,  the  noble  from  the  base, 
The  tranquil  holy  light  of  truth  tliai  glows 
On  Pity's  face. 

We  know  the  paths  wherein  our  feet  sliould  press, 
.\cross  our  hearts  are  written  thy  decrees. 
Yet  now,  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  bless 
With  more  than  these. 

Grant  us  the  will  to  fashion  as  we  feel. 
Granr  us  the  strength  to  labor  as  we  know. 
Grant  us  the  purpose,  ribbed  and  edgeii  with  steel, 
To  strike  the  blow. 

Knowledge  we  ask  not — knowledge  thou  hast  lent. 
But  Lord,  the  will — there  lies  our  bitter  need, 
Give  us  to  build  above  the  deep  intent 
The  deed,  the  deed. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

FIRE-CHIEF  CROKER 

T^OR  the  past  few  years,  says  the  New  York 
•*•  EveniiKj  Post,  one  of  the  "most  won- 
droiiH"  Hifjhts  of  New  York  has  l)eeii  a  big 
n'll  aiitoriiohilc  with  an  "unearthly  siren," 
the  like  of  which  can  not  be  found  anywhiic 
els(!  in  the  city  and  has  right  of  way  o%<-i- 
cvcTything  that  moves  on  wheels,  or  "walks 
af< )( )t. ' '  l'"ar  off  up  liroad wa_\'  or  Fifth  A  \'enue 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  "this  shrill 
commanding  wail  "  cuts  into  the  clamor  of 
tli(^  traffic,  aild  policemen  at  the  crossings 
"liaste  to  clear  the  way.  "  As  the  big  car 
tears  by,  reeling  off  the  blocks  at  a  good 
sixty-mile-an-hour  clip,  and  lurching  des- 
perately from  side  to  side,  crowds  lining  the 
curb  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  square- 
jawfvl  man  on  the  back  seat  with  folded  arms 
and  st(>ady  gaze  concentrated  upon  tlie  vista 
befon^  him.  And  the  people  on  the  sidewalk 
turn  to  nudge  one  another  and  say:  '"There 
goes  Croker." 

Jiiit  this  is  no  more  now,  for  I'irc-chicf 
Croker  has  resigned. 

It  comes  as  rather  a  shocK  to  the  city  to 
liear  that  one  of  its  most  picturesque  figvu'cs 
is  really  going  to  pa.ss  from  the  stage.  To 
begin  with.  Croker  started  with  the  worst 
possible  handicap.  lie  was  the  nephew  of  his 
uncle,  the  Tannnany  boss,  and  in  order  that 
he  should  be  head  of  the  Fire  Department, 
Hugh  Bonner,  the  veteran  fire-fighter,  was 
removed  from  office.  Bonner  was  \-eiy  pop- 
ular, and  Croker  gained  no  capital  with  the 
public  by  supplanting  him.  It  took  years  of 
tirele.ss  work  and  the  repeated  demonstration 
of  remarkai)le  executive  ability  and  general- 
sliip  to  make  people  accept  him  at  his  face 
value.  He  finally  succeeded,  and  then  came 
the  row  with  Thomas  Sturgis,  fire  connnis- 
sionc^r  under  Mayor  Low,  who  caused  the 
chief's  removal  upon  seven  charpies.  He 
fought  for  reinstatement,  and  he  got  it  by 
means  of  a  unanimous  dc-cision  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Altho  to-day  Tammany  Hall  will  rejoice 
to  see  (Voker  retm^,  it  was  different  at  the 
time  of  his  dei)ut  in  ofticc. 

His  elevation  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment to  succeed  the  generally  admired  and 
respect(>d  Hugh  Bonner  was  looked  upon  as 
just  another  Tammany  scandal.  Croker  was 
oidy  thirty-seven  then,  the  youngest  chief  in 
the  history  of  the  department.  In  the  sul)- 
ordinat(!  grade  he  had  had  no  opportunity  to 
show  the  whole  city  his  qualities  as  a  fire- 
fighter. The  town  at  large  simply  felt  that 
Hugh  Bonner,  a  popular  idol,  was  to  go  to 
make  room  at  the  top  for  an  upstart  kinsman 
of  Riirhard  Croker. 

Firemen  them.selves  liatcd  him,  l.)(>cau-^e 
th(>y  thought  he  was  a  martinet.  But  that 
should  be  (lualified.  The  men  of  his  own  com- 
pany or  battalion  hated  hin\  when  tliey  weic 
on  duty  in  their  stations  waiting  for  alartu'^. 
But  the  instant  the  fireman  jumped  to  the 
bra.ss  pol(>  t<i  slide  to  his  place  on  tiie  truck 
or  hos(^tender  for  the  gallop  to  a  blaze,  he 
forgot  all  about  the  harshness  of  Croker  in 
his  realization  that  that  same  martinet  was 
the  best  and  ablest  sort  of  a  commander  in 
action. 

However,  as  firemen  spent  more  time  loaf- 
ing and  doing  station  chores  than  in  fighting 


Emhodij  the  fullest  'possibilities  for  artistic 
floor  treatment  in  harmony  with  wall  cover- 
ings, tapestries,  furniture  and  fitments — 
75  years  the  conceded  standard. 

YOUR    carpets,    like  your  {rbsses,    should  be  selected  to  suit  you. 
Through  the  one  you  see  the  world;  throutih  the  other  the  world  sees 
you.    The  carpet  is  the  basic  ground  of  artistic  treatment,  and  Bigelow 
Carpets  form  the  cleverest  groundwork   for  harmonious    combinations. 


Higelovv  Carpets  are  not  the  product  of 
today,  nor  of  ten  years.  They  represent 
the  accumulated  experience  of  o\er 
seventy-fix  e  years  devoted  to  producing 
floor  coverings  of  a  distinctixe  ty|>e,  at 
once  original,  different — the  matured  pro- 
duct of  creative  thought,  perfected  and 
maintained  by  unparalleled  facilities. 

That's  why  for  three-quarters  of  a  century 
Bigelow  Carpets  have  been  conceded  the 
standard  and  have  been  preferred  alike  by 
public  builiiing  administrators,  by  accom- 
plished decorators  and  by  tliose  families, 
of  whatever  means,  who  desire  floor 
covering  that  is  artistically  correct,  that 
is  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  that 
is  acknowledged  to  gi\e  depth,  breadth, 
tone,    warmth,  and  refined    character  to 


the  whole,  floor  and  that  is  so  well  made, 
of  such  select  material  that  durability 
is  assured. 

The  Bigelf>w  method  is  the  method  of 
quality.  Bigelow  Carpets  reveal  discrim- 
inating taste  in  the  purchaser. 

If  you  want  to  feel  the  supreme  luxury  of 
correct  carpetings,  better  select  Bigelow 
Carpets,  f'conomy  demands  them;  per- 
sons of  artistic  temperament,  with  a  well 
developed  sense  of  logical  economy,  will 
approve  the  wisdom  of  your  selection. 

Remember  the  name  "  Bigelow"  is  woven 
into  the  back  of  Bigelow  Carpets  and 
Rugs — the  certificate  of  Bigelow  quality. 
Look  for  it  !     None  other  genuine. 


r- 


"About   Carpets   and  Rugs"— an 

intfrentinti  trntinent  on  carpets 
and  riigx — (piite  tuljiful.  Mailed 
pnxtjiaid  on  reqiieKt. 


/^^"^   Bigelow  Carpet  Co. 

'^  ""  t  New  York 


The  Original  Power  Loo 
Manufacturers 


Accident^ 

Insurance^ 
At^  Actual  Cost 
To  Business  and 
Profossional 

Tli«'  thiiiK  xui've  wiiiit<>(l.  a  $."i,0«)(>.00 
I'<)li«-y— .u  .1  cdst  (.onimensmate  with  yoin  li^k — 
only  nicmlxjis  of  equal  h.Tz.ird  are  accei)ttd. 

^A    Now  pajs   your  meml)ership  fee,  your  dues 
V^    for  mil  aud  insures  you  to  July  l.Mh,  liMl. 

U'riti'  /,'y  SitiiipU  Policy  and  Free  Hook  ex- 
Plairing  our  plait. 

Inter-State  Business  Men's  Accident  Assn. 

ERNEST  W.  BROWN.  Sec.  Trea». 

502-8   OBSERVATORY    BLDO..   DES   MOINES.  IOWA. 


#  Whitman  Saddles 

Wi  .►r  Toadies  and  vitnlUnicn.  aic  kn.tttn 
'  tile  World  over  and  ridden  on  by  the  most 
discriminating  people.  Comfort  to  the 
horse  and  an  elegant,  secure  seat  to  the 
rider  are  special  features  of  this  famous 
saddle.  We  are  the  exclusive  makers  of  "  the 
Whitman  "  and  furnish  complete  EQuestriaii  Outfits 
from  "  SiiiliHeto  Sfiur."     Jlhistraieil  Catalogue  free 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chamben    Slr«(.  New  York 


StraightC  AS    H' 


Shaped 


pn     POPLIN    NECKTIES    )\ 

\  Made  in   h'nf^lnttd:  Latent  Styles.  I     11 

7*'  •       Tuliutar    u.>vi  ti    -.orttnU-ss  .     pur.-    dy.-    >ilk;    and    rl-*r 
.1         win>l       Tlu'y  n-'v.r  rr.aso  nor  wrinkl**,  st.tT   fresh  I      I 


POI 

.  Mndr  i 

75'*'       Tul.nlsr 

win>l      Tlii't  n-'v.r  rr.-.'iso  nor  wrinkl**,  st.tT 
like  n«MV  &A  It'iir  as  worn,     A  r<*al  eronom.T. 

.■s.*!*!  Us  Jfalrrs  i^r  soiit  on  r<N*eipt  of  pric<»      State 
rol'Tt  prof.-'T.-'l  M'»n.*T  Hji'-lc  if  nol   «nitr<1 

J.  X-  .1  .  <VSH  .  LT1>.   (American  Wortll 
40S  t'lifMliiiit  Mrort,  South  .\<im  alk.Conn. 
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Standard  Dictionarj'  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


CAUTION  TO  PURCHASERS  OF  TOPS 

fPatUaooU 

is  a  top  material  of  recognized  high  and 
uniform  qiuility  and  a  iirnduct  ma<ln  only 
liy  us.  Many  unscrupiilous  dealers  mis- 
represent as  PANTASOTE  cherip  inl'erior 
materials  to  increase  their  profits — at  the 
purchaser's  exi>ense.  To  the  average  person 
these  sulistitutes  when  new  looli  somewhat 
likePANTASOTK. 


Seit  that 
this  label  is 
nil  the  tup 
tit  prevent 
tr  aiiiliileiit 
silltstitutioii. 


TO  USE  THIS 
LABEL  ON 


IS  A  PENAL 
OFFENSE 


Kealers  re- 
leiveil  these 
laliels  I'KKI', 
with  every 
Viii'il,  leaving 
no  exriise  for 
net  using 
them. 


PANTASOTE  is  siipi;rior  to  mohairs  for  many 
reasons— two  in  partirular.  the  impossihility  of 
clianiniT  tliim  and  tin-  ruination  of  their  inter- 
lininj?  jfuni  of  very  impur<>  rubber  by  expoaur«  to 
;<rease  or  sunlight,  as  are  tires. 

Send  postal  for  bmtklet  on  top  materials, 
and  samples. 


PANTASOTE  CO. 

60{BO>W1.1MG  OREtN   BL.DO.     MEW/ YORK. 


STILL  ANOTHER 
SHAPE 


A  lar^re  brush.    No.  73. 
Fine  knots.      Bristlt 
medium      sti  f  1 
Thick,  solid  han- 
dle.      Get 


Mm- 

,*;;.S'.Vv 


You  are  not  limited  to 

one  shape  when  you  buy  a 

Brisco-Kleanwell   There 

are  ien.      See  the  samples 

in  our  case  at  your  dealer's. 

The  brush  you  buy  is 

i=s;r-s:h;      Sold  in  a  Sealed  Box 

.^^f|f'  Make  your  little  g:irl  a  present  of 
M0$i0  a  Dolly's  Kleanwell— a  tiny  tooth- 
fM^W     brush.      Sent  on  receipt  of  4  cents. 

9rkc0  HAIR  BRUSHES 

penetrate  to  the  scalp.    The  finest  of  imported  brushes. 

Made  in  all  styles,  woods  and  prices. 

ALFRED  H.  SMITH  CO.,  42  W.  33d  St.,  New  York 


Cigar, 
Oui  readers  are  asked  to  mention  THE  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


flames,  they  were  .son\\'  when  Croker  became 
chief.  But  they,  too,  have  changed  their 
niiiid.s  about  that.  Several  years  ago  they 
got  the  permission  of  the  commissioner  to 
give  the  chief  a  present  and  make  him  the 
hero  of  a  testimonial  affair  in  honor  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  entering  the 
department.  But  the  chief  would  have  no 
testimonials  and  no  loving-cups.  He  sent 
out  an  order  from  headquarters  prohibiting 
his  men  from  contributing  to  the  gift-fund, 
and  declaring  that  the  plan  must  be  aban- 
doned. Croker  is  on  duty  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  eleven  months  in  the  year.  That  is 
literally  true.  When  not  in  action  at  a  fire 
or  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  he  is  at  Fire  Hall 
by  day  and  at  his  headquarters  in  Great 
Jones  Street  by  night. 

.Scores  and  scores  of  times  he  has  qualified 
as  a  fire  hero,  but  nobody  ever  thinks  of  that, 
because  being  a  hero  with  him  is  a  part  of 
routine  business,  and  he  never  talks  about 
it,  not  so  far  as  his  own  case  is  concerned. 
But  on  the  old  records  of  the  department, 
covering  the  period  when  he  was  in  the  ranks, 
there  are  enough  one-line  items  crediting 
him  with  life-saving  exploits  to  fill  several 
pages 

His  early  career  in  the  service  was  one  to 
cause  grave  misgivings  in  the  heart  of  any 
friend  of  the  department.  He  was  first  ap- 
pointed June  22,  1884,  when  his  uncle  was  a 
fire  commissioner.  It  is  said  that  Richard 
Croker  had  no  great  opinion  of  his  nephew 
then.  He  saw  in  him  a  muscular,  clean-cut 
young  man  of  twenty-one  who  was  as  well 
able  to  serve  the  city  in  the  Fire  Department 
as  any  other  young  man.  It  seemed  to  the 
commissioner  that  he  might  as  well  "look 
out  for  his  nephew"  by  pushing  him  up  a 
little  in  the  Fire  Department  as  in  any  other 
way.  The  pushing-process  was  startling  in 
its  rapidity.  Edward  F.  Croker  was  made 
an  assistant  foreman  forty-seven  days  after 
he  first  put  on  a  blue  shirt.  The  department 
laughed  and  pointed  to  him  as  the  most  in- 
competent man  who  had  ever  assumed  com- 
mand of  a  company.  It  was  of  course  im- 
possible for  him  to  gain  the  experience  in  a 
month  and  a  half  that  other  men  had  spent 
three  and  four  and  five  and  ten  years  in  ob- 
taining. 

He  was  made  a  foreman  on  February  25, 
1886,  and,  being  rough  with  his  men  to  the 
point  of  brutality,  was  well  hated  for  it.  But 
as  a  fire-fighter,  and  a  man  of  courage,  they 
acknowledged  him  to  be  without  an  equal. 

His  promotion  to  be  battalion  chief  did 
not  come  until  January  22,  1892,  and  on  May 
1  of  1899,  after  Chief  Bonner's  voluntary  re- 
tirement, Commissioner  Scannell  put  Croker 
temporarily  at  the  head  of  the  department. 
The  appointment  was  made  permanent  after 
a  few  months,  but  its  legality  was  condemned 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  Croker 
was  compelled  to  pass  an  examination.  He 
submitted  under  protest,  and  then;  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one  outside  the  de- 
partment, achieved  a  rating  of  97  per  cent., 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  examination  was 
as  rigorous  as  possible.  Long  before  this 
those  who  had  been  intimately  associated 
with  him  during  his  supremacj'  in  command 
had  come  to  realize  that  the  department  was 
in  good  hands.  Even  those  who  disliked  him 
personally  were  glad  that  the  civil-service 
test  had  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
continuing  in  office. 

Altho  courteous  to  all  when  the  blaze  has 
been  routed  and  "  the  chief  is  enjoying  his  big 
black  clear,  "   he  has  never  been  knowii  to 
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answer  a  question  from  civilian  or  reporter 
while  there  remained  the  slight  set  danger 
from  fire. 

Chief  Croker  is  never  still  for  a  moment. 
He  is  more  of  a  daredevil  than  he  would 
allow  any  one  of  his  men  to  be.  The  fir.sl 
thing  he  does  on  arriving  at  a  fire  is  to  get 
as  close  to  the  very  center  of  it  as  he  can 
with  any  hope  of  coming  out  alive.  He  is 
running  from  point  to  point  al;out  the  fire 
all  the  time,  urging  on  the  men  of  every  com- 
pany and  directing  them  and  reproving  them. 
The  sound  of  a  falling  wall  usually  ins[nres  a 
fireman  to  run  from  a  fire,  no  matter  where 
the  sound  seems  to  be.  Chief  Croker's  first 
motion  when  the  bricks  begin  to  fall  is  almost 
always  toward  the  fire.  He  has  been  much 
criticized  for  the  risks  he  has  taken  in  doing 
this  sort  of  thing,  but  he  is  not  a  man  who 
<;ares  for  criticism.  Before  he  was  made  per- 
manent chief,  a  roof  upon  which  he  ran,  know- 
ing that  it  was  burning  under  him,  fell  under 
his  weight,  and  he  came  within  a  minute  and 
a  half  of  i)eing  burned  to  death.  This  was  in 
a  fire  in  a  cigar  factory  at  Ninety-sixth  Street 
and  First  Avenue.  But  no  one  has  ever  no- 
ticed that  the  experience  has  made  the  chief 
any  the  less  careless  of  himself. 


FROM   MESSENGER   BOY   TO   RAILWAY 
MAGNATE 

y^AVID  HOLLIDAY  MOFFAT  might 
*~^  safely  be  called  a  self-made  man.  From 
an  unpromising  start  in  life  as  messenger-boy 
in  New  York,  he  forced  his  way  up  the  ladder 
of  success,  until  at  the  time  of  his  death  a 
few  weeks  ago  he  had  been  the  president  of 
two  railways,  a  director  in  great  insurance 
companies,  the  owner  of  vast,  unusually  pro- 
ductive mines,  and  head  of  Colorado's  largest 
bank.  And,  "if  the  greatness  of  Denver  can 
be  attributed  to  any  one  man,"  then  that 
man,  so  the  Boston  Transcript  afl&rms,  was 
Moffat. 

He  it  was  who  put  the  city  of  Denver  on 
the  railroad  map;  he  it  w-as  who  sent  the 
first  trunk  line  through  its  territory;  he  it 
was  who  always  responded  with  his  money 
and  time  when  Denver  asked  his  services. 
In  all  Colorado,  in  fact,  he  was  known  and 
appreciated  as  a  builder  and  a  construction- 
ist; no  single  individual  did  so  much  for  the 
tlevelopment  of  the  natural  resources  and  for 
the  material  advancement  in  all  directions 
of  the  State  as  did  Mr.  MofTat.  Railroads, 
l)anks,  and  productive  mines  will  be  his 
monuments. 

Tho  Moffat  was  a  man  of  many  diverse 
parts,  posterity  will  always  know  him  as  a 
ruilway-builder. 

He  was  actively  identified  with  the  con- 
struction of  every  road  in  Colorado,  except 
the  extensions  of  lines  from  the  East,  and  was 
the  financial  genius  of  all  of  those  with  w'hich 
he  was  connected.  Along  in  1870  when  the 
Union  Pacific  decided  to  leave  Denver  off  the 
map  and  the  Kansas  City  directors  contem- 
plated turning  their  line  to  the  southwest 
from  its  terminus  in  western  Kansas,  young 
Moffat,  then  less  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
intervened. 

He  decided  to  build  a  road  all  himself. 
This  he  did,  with  the  result  that  his  locomo- 
tive was  the  first  to  cross  the  Continental 
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TH  E     price     of  a   Mattress    should  depend    upon    the 
quality  of  its  filling. 
Two  mattresses  laid  side  by  side  might  appear 
of  equal  value,  yet  one  of  them   contain  a  filling  not  worth 
a  third  or  a  fourth  part  the  value  of  the  other. 

This  is  why  so  many  people  pay  an  extravai;ant  price  for  the 
Mattress  they  get. 

Stearns  &  Foster  Mattresses  are  made  with  a  laced  opening  device 
by  means  of  which  the  quality  of  the  cotton  used  inside  can  be  critically  exam- 
ined and  comparisons  made.   You  know  exactly  what  you  are  paying  for. 

For  over  sixty  years  The  Stearns  &  Foster  Co.  have  been  manufac- 
turing cotton  products,  and  their  daily  out-put  of  Mattresses  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  Factory.  This  is  why  a  Stearns  &  Foster  Mattress 
enjoys  the  highest  prestige  for  comfort,  service,  purity  and  finish. 

For  sale  generally  by  furniture  dealers  and  department  stores  thruout 
the  United  States.  If  you  are  unable  to  get  our  Mattresses  from  your 
dealer,   drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  promptly  supplied. 

The  name  "Stearns  &  Foster"  must  be  on  the  label  on  the 
Mattress;  otherwise  it  is  not  genuine.      Insist  upon  it. 

The  Stearns  &  Foster  Co. 
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Cincinnati,  O. 
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Invitations,  Announcements 


•.llliitr  lards  and  Hluinpetf 
st:i(  iiiiii'ry.  C<TnTt  Styles  Jr.m  an 
n.^ant  Sli.'P  at  Modorair  I'rlce-J.  S»mpl.-s  upon  rrguprt. 
Our  N,w  B..^>k  S..  1.^1  Kti.iiitt-  SI.<»0-freo  «  ith  fv.  rr  ..rdrr. 
LXCKTT,  ai7  .V.  C'hurlesSttreei.  Balllmure.  .nd. 


MADE  IN  ONE  MONTH  WITH   A  «'LONG" 

POPCORN  CRISPETTE  MACHINE 

-        -     You  might  just  as  well  make  as  much.    Perrine,  Cal.,  took  In  $380 

In  one  day,    Every  nickel  brought  almost  4  cents  profit.    Start  in  this  safe. 

proutahk'  and  fascinating  business.  Best  season  just  at  hand.  You  can  make 
lots  of  money  this  Spring  and  Summer  at  Fairs,  Parks,  Summer 
Eesorts,  Aaiusement  Halls,  Circuses,  etc.  Crispettes  are  fine 
— different  in  shape,  taste  and  quality.  Everybody— young  and  old 
craves  thern.  Sell  for  5c  a  package — popular  price — easy  to  get 
money.  Think  of  fortunes  made  in  live  cent  propositions — then 
figure  what  you  can  do.  Write  me  today.  Get  full  particulars 
—reports  from  ot''er<;     Act  upon  the  prompting  vou  have— now — 

address       W.  Z.  LONG,     3  |  3    HIkH  Street,  Sprinrfleid,  Ohio 
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IT  IS  not 
"near 

or  "spun"  silk  that  Phoenix 
Guaranteed  Silk  Hose  are 
made  of — but  the  genuine, 
shimmery,  thread  silk  that 
you  would  expect  to  find  in 
only  the  highest  priced 
hose.  And,  furthermore, 
the  Phoenix  come  with  the 

Wear  Guaranteed 
Three  Months 

You  w^ill  be  given 
new  pairs  free  if 
any  of  the  four  pairs 
in  the  $2  box  show 
a  hole  within  three 
months.  That  guar- 
anty tells  the  story  of 
perfect  manufacture. 
Twelve  correct  colors. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't 
them,  we  will  fill  your 
order  direct  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 

Women's 

Box  of 

4  pairs  $3.00 


\' 


75. 


Same  guaranty  of  wear 
— four  pairs,  no  holes, 
three  months.  Nine 
attractive  colors. 

Phoenix  Knitting 

\A7'^..L-»   247  Broadway 

W  OrKS  MILWAUKEE 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Phoenix  Muf- 
fler  and   Phoenix   Registered   Hose 


Chairs  &  Tricycles 

For  Invalids  and  Cripples 

Worthington  Co. 

409  Cedar  St.,  Elyria.  0. 


'*"M  LL 


¥mM' 


$13.50 


^^e"  suits 

\\K    U  V  K    T  H  K     V  A  R  \  K. 

\\  10  A  V  K  TH  V.  CLOTH  A .\  l» 
TAILOK    TO    lOl'R  MKASURK. 

I'lMi  save  1  >IIDDI.i<:MI<:\'s 
PltoriTHaiiil  Kft  a  sull  ill  frMiii 
!«)i:e..'>0  to  $•.!». T.l  lor  »-iO  to 
S40  valuer. 

THI<«  MKA\S  TAIIiOR-MARE 
SI  I  l>  AT  I'RK  KS  OF  "KKAOA'- 
MAI»K.S." 

Our  patterns  embiaoe  the  latest 
'\voave.'«  ill  srra.i,  brown  anil 
blue:  also  the  iie«'  beautiful 
|i  e  II  c  ■  I  stri|>e  elTeets.  lle^rt 
tri  iiiiiiiiiSM.  linings  aii<l  norl«- 
ui.'iiiMliili. 

We  s'liiii'iiiitee  eariiieiits  to  lioMI 
their  shape.  New  York  styles  willi- 
out  <»xtreiiies.  Complete  siitisfari  mri 
or  money  baek.  Kviiress  fireiiaiil. 
AViife  for  saiii|>les  a  ii  <l  self. 
Iiieasiireiiieiil  iiisl  rii<-(  ions. 

COLONIAL  WOOLEN  MILLS 

JU:i»f.  247.  I-AtVHi:.VCK,  .MASS. 


l)i\itl('  arul  enter  the  I'tah  basin.  This  loco- 
inotive,  l)y  the  way,  had  been  bought  from 
the  riiiou  Pacific,  and  rechristened  the  D.  H. 
.Moffat. 

Shortly  afterward  he  tried  to  induce  tlie 
directors  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
way to  run  a  branch  from  their  main  line  up 
the  Rio  Grande  River,  through  Wagon  Wheel 
Gay  to  Creede,  then  a  promi.-<ing  silver  camp; 
ijut  they  told  him  that  it  would  not  pay.  So 
he  built  it  himself,  demonstrated  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  and  afterward  sold  it 
to  the  Rio  Grande  Company. 

In  connection  with  other  Denver  men,  he 
built  the  first  railroad  into  the  mining-camp 
of  Leadville.  The  Denver  &  South  Park 
Railroad  followed  up  the  narrow  winding 
caiion  of  tlie  Platte  River,  under  the  most 
complicated  engineering  difficulties,  but  when 
completed  it  brought  the  rich  ores  of  Lead- 
ville to  Denver  to  be  smelted.  The  Denver 
&  New  Orleans  Railroad  was  projected  b)- 
Mr.  Moflfat  and  associates  in  1881,  its  object 
being  to  give  Colorado  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf. 
It  was  built  from  DenA'er  to  Pueblo,  and  then 
General  Dodge  and  others  joined  with  the 
Moffat  organization  and  completed  the  line 
to  Fort  Worth.  It  was  under  Mr.  Moffat's 
management  that  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grantle 
Railway,  which  with  its  main  line  ami  divis- 
ions has  opened  up  all  of  the  southwestern 
(|uarter  of  Colorado,  was  placed  upon  a  pay- 
ing basis  and  order  was  brought  out  of  chaos. 
He  was  made  president  in  February,  1885, 
and  occupied  that  position  initil  the  autunui 
of  1891,  the  company  having  shortly  before 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Dur- 
ing his  presidency  the  road  was  practically 
rebuilt,  and  the  company  was  firmly  estab- 
lished on  a  sound  financial  condition. 

But  Mr.  Moffat's  greatest  railroad  triumph, 
and  one  which  he  never  saw  finished,  was  the 
building  of  the  Denver,  Northwestern,  and 
Pacific.  Tho  this  work  remains  uncompleted, 
so  much  of  the  hardest  part  of  the  con- 
struction has  been  accomplished  that  it  is 
not  improper  to  speak  of  the  task  as  an 
achievement. 

The  road  was  the  first  to  put  the  city  of 
Denver  on  a  trunk  line;  it  was  built  over  a 
route  that  had  been  often  tried,  but  never 
before  with  success.  Even  the  BiU'lington 
had  sunk  $1,000,000  in  the  scheme. 

Once  he  had  secured  his  rights,  Mr.  Moffat 
pushed  matters  rigorously-.  Two  distinct 
routes  were  surveyed  and  the  engineers  were 
kept  in  the  field  even  in  midwinter.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1902  Mr.  Moffat  threw 
the  first  shovelful  of  dirt  on  the  grade  near 
Denver.  In  the  next  two  and  a  half  years, 
despite  tremendous  obstacles,  the  rails  were 
pushed  steadily  around  and  through  the  foot- 
hills, over  the  Continental  Divide  and  far  out 
in  the  Middle  Park.  Thus  the  mountains 
were  conquered  and  thus  the  hardest  part  of 
the  work  was  done.  The  rest  of  the  line  to 
Salt  Lake  City  lies  down  watercourses  and 
the  construction  is  comparatively  simple. 
To  date  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  the  road  is  complete.  One  practical  rail- 
way-builder recently  declared  that  the  first 
fifty  miles  out  of  Denver  could  not  have  cost 
less  than  .160.000  a  mile,  and  the  ne.xt  thirty- 
five  miles  must  have  cost  $100,000  a  mile. 
In  order  to  surmount  some  of  the  obstacles 


GREAT  BEAK  SPRING  W^ATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  famous." 


An  All  American  Product 
for  all  Americans 


"The  World's  Best  Table  Water 


In  NEW  Sterilized  Bottles  only 


i  Removable  Steel  Clothes  Posts 

tit  into  sockets  driven  level  with  the 
ground,  leaving  the  lawn  free  for 
mower  or  other  purposes.  Posts  are  held 
rigidly,  but  can  be  removed  in  a  moment. 

NO  HOLES  TO  DIG 

Tlie  sockets  you  can  easily  drive  yourself. 
The  adjustable  hook  makes  clothes-hang- 
ing: easier.  Why  disfigure  your  lawn  with 
a  wooden  post  which  will  last  only  a  few 
years.'  Vou  can  buy  our  posts  for  less 
money  and  they  will  last  a  lifetime. 
WritP  fm-  f.ilder  B 

MILWAUKEE  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 

A^i,  your  di'.ili  1  Mil'waultee,  Wi». 
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Baker's 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 


(Th 

Has  a  most 

1^ 

delicious  flavor 

^m 

Is  pure  and 

1™ 

healthful 

tlA'i 

An  Ideal  food 

U.S.  1-aioff. 

beverage 

GENUINE  HAS  THIS  TRADE- 
MARK ON  EVERY  PACKAGE 

Walter  Baker&CoXtd. 

EsuWisliea    I  7  SO 

DORCHESTER.  MASS, 
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encountorcd  it  was  Ilt■co.s^^ary  to  blow  up 
small  mountains  and  to  tunnel  and  make 
open  cuts  through  others,  here  to  fill  in  deep 
ravines  and  here  to  cross  them  l)y  bridges. 
On  the  seventy-seven  miles  from  Denver  to 
Arrowhead  there  are  thirty-four  tunnels.  In 
one  stretch  of  eleven  miles  there  are  twenty- 
nine  tunnels  through  solid  granite.  Many  of 
the  tunnels  contain  curves  and  even  "re- 
verse" curves. 

But  this  "extraordinary  man"  n<,'ver  for- 
got his  humble  origin,  or  lost  the  "  democratic 
freedom  of  his  heart,"  and  he  once  attracted 
much  attt^ntion  by  taking  the  head  waiter 
of  the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  on  a  trip  to 
Europe. 

It  was  in  July,  1898.  His  father  had  known 
Tom  Gay  as  a  liell-boy  in  the  hotel  and  David 
Moffat  had  watched  him  rise  till  he  l)ecame 
head  waiter.  One  day  he  went  then?  and 
saw  him  looking  rim  down  in  health. 

"I'm  going  to  Europe,"  he  said.  "Do 
you  want  to  go  along?" 

"Do  you  mean  it?"    faltered  Tom  (Jay. 

"Certainly  I  mean  it,"  answered  his  p;i- 
tron.     "I  want  you  to  go." 

And  he  went.  When  they  left  on  the 
steamer  a  curious  scene  was  presented  at  the 
dock.  The  many  times  millionaire  had  a  host 
of  friends  to  see  him  off,  including  a  dozen 
prominent  bankers  and  officials  of  mining 
companies,  two  United  States  Senators,  three 
Congressmen,  and  one  ex-Congressman,  while 
Tom  Gay  was  surrounded  by  all  the  waiters, 
bell-boys,  and  stewards  that  the  Fifth  Avenue 
and  other  large  hotels  could  spare. 

He  treated  Gay  as  his  guest  throughout 
the  trip,  and  when  he  came  back  explained 
that  it  was  not  a  "freak"  on  his  part  to  take 
the  head  waiter,  but  simply  a  recognition  of 
his  worth  as  a  hard-working,  industrious  man. 
He  even  insisted  on  paying  the  head  waiter's 
wages  while  he  was  away,  and  sent  his  wife 
and  family  on  a  trip  to  Canada. 
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THE   FIRST   SHOT    OF    THE   CIVIL   WAR 

13  OGKR  ATKINSON  PRYOR,  lawyer, 
-*-  ^  editor,  and  soldier,  now  nearly  eighty- 
three  years  old,  was  selected  to  fire  the  first 
shot  of  the  Civil  War,  but  gave  up  the  honor 
to  another.  A  few  days  ago,  on  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter, he  told  a  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Times  "just  why,"  after  being  requested  by 
his  superior  officer  to  fire  that  first  "offi- 
cial shot,"  he  had  arranged  for  his  old  friend, 
Edmund  Ruffin,  to  do  it.  "  But,"  says  Roger 
Pryor,  "you  must  first  know  who  Ruffin 
really  was." 

"  He  was  a  dear  fricMul  of  mine,  thi.^  fine 
fellow,  and  owned  a  paper  of  Axhich  he  had 
been  editor  many  years.  It  was  really  an 
agricultural  paper,  but  when  the  war  talk 
began  he  gave  it  a  political  tone.  It  was 
Edmund  Ruffin  who  first  advocated  seces- 
sion as  distinct  from  Calhoun's  doctrine  of 
nullification.  Virginia  did  not  favor  Puffin's 
notion  strongly,  for  the  convention  then  in 
session  at  Richmond  had  thrice  voted  on 
secession  and  had  each  time  voted  against  it 
with  an  increasing  majority.  That  is  why 
Ruffin  went  to  South  Carolina  to  propovnid 
his  doctrine  where  it  would  have  more  effect. 

"He  came  to  Charleston  in  early  .\pril. 
Charleston    was    beleaguered  with    .'iOOO  or 


Eyerj/man's  Car 


77)  e  Brash 
Huncibout 


rn  wo  qualities  of  the  Brush  Runabout 
J.    make  it  an  ideal  car  for  wometi. 

These  are  its  simplicity  and 
its  absolute  dependability. 

These  Qualities  have  been 
demonstrated  publicly  again  and 
again. 

It  is  sosiniplea  child  can  run 
it— so  dependable  it  is  a  perfect 
business  vehicle. 


$450 


A    WOMAN  who  drives  an 

automobile    wants    a    car 

that  does  not  get  out  of  order. 

She     wants    no     complicated 

mechanism  to  worry  her.    She     speed. 


TN    the  1910   Munsey    Tour 

the  Bruch  proved  it  could 

do  anything  any  big  car  could 

do   except  travel  at  excessive 


wants  a  motor  which  she  can 
crank,  easily.  She  wants  to 
drive  with  as  little  recourse  as 
possible  to  gear  shifts,  levers, 
foot  pedals,  and  other  necessa- 
ry complications  of  most  cars. 


In  the  hands  of  thousands  of 
owners  it  has  proven  itself 
equal  to  meeting  daily  de- 
mands made  upon  it  without 
mechanical  difficulties  of  any 
sort  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 


f,,                          ....  When    9-year-old    Louis 

She  cannot  get  these  qualities  Abernathv  drove  it  from  New 

m  any  big  car  or  in  fact  in  any  York  to  Oklahoma  after  three 

but  one  car.    The  complexity  lessons,  he  proved  that  a  child 

of  the  big  car   mechanism   is  could  handle  it.     It's  a  smart 


duplicated  in  every  small  car 
except  the  Brush,  which  is 
totally  different — the  perfec- 
tion of  an  original  idea  in 
motor  car  construction. 


looking  car,  easily  handled, 
and  takes  one  quickly  and 
economically  from  place  to 
place  without  need  to  depend 
on  usual  means  of  transpor- 
tation. 


//  'will  fit  your  individual  needs.        Let  us  tell  you  how. 

466  Rhode  Island  Ave 


BRUSH  RUNABOUT  COMPANY  dItro 


IT,   MICH 


Division  of  the  Vnited  States  Mutur  Cottipatiy 


Bronchial  Troches 

for  over  half  a  century  have  been  recoRnized 
throuKhout  the  world  as  the  most  convenient 
and  effectual  remedy  forcouphs.  hoarseness  and 
all  throat  affections.  Free  from  opiates— Over 
fifty  years  in  use. 

Price,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.    Sample  free 
John  I.  Brown  &  Son  Boston,  Mass. 


Cn  ENGRAVED  CARDS 


COPPER    PLATE. 


F  YOUR  NAME 

IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT 


J1.25 


tHC  OUAilTV    MUST   PLEASE    YOU   OR    YOUR    MOREV    REFUHOEO 

SAMPLE   CARDS    OR    WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
•lATIONEIS 


912  Chestnut  St. 


PHILA. 


Moving  Picture  Business 


Wnte  fnr  Free 

Illii.strittd 
circulars  today. 


$25  A  DAY  fn  S,e 


There's    more    money 
i   movjriB  picture- 

^_^^^^  ^.„ ess   than    in  any 

other.  $23  or  more  a  niffht  easily  eamt  d 
cxhihitinc  in  churches,  theatres,  etc.-- 
in  your  own  nuiKhborhood.    Clean  work. 

$50  to  $75  Starts  You 

complete  with  «>ne  of  our  machint-s.  \\  t 
supplv  ev*•^^■thml^  antl  rent  (lims.  Learr. 
more  "about  this  mt-niv-makint:  l>usines-'^. 

Capital  Merchandise  Co. 

DepU  154       ^ly  S. Dearborn isU,  Chicago 


^'•(^EmtelD-''  EYE  WATER 

frc-^licns  and  strengihens  the  delicate  tissues  of  tlic  eyes  and 
clean<;es  them  from  dust  and  dirt.  Its  use  should  fornr  a 
part  of  the  daily  toilet.  Nothing  will  give  so  sure  relief 
for  Rranulated  lids  or  anv  form  of  inflamed  eves  as  Thomp- 
sons  EYE  W  ATER.     fevery  family  should  have  it. 

Fl  >■  Silk  h\  <?.'/  Ih  ug^s^:.'!^.    Price  25c. 
Write   for   *et   of    Alleyorical   Art  Picture-  FREE 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON,  SONS  &  CO. 
163  River  Street  -  •  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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In  a  fireplace,  between  the  woodwork  and  the  fire,  there 
is  a  chance  to  make  or  mar  this  most  interesting  feature 
of  a  home. 

Do  not  decide  upon  the  treatment  of  this  space  until 
you  know  all  about  tiles  for  fireplaces.  No  other  material 
offers  such  opportunities  for  decorative  effects,  such  a 
range  of  harmonizing  colors  and,  on  the  practical  side, 
such  durability  and  cleanliness. 

For  the  guidance  of  home  builders  we  have  four 
unusual  booklets  on  the  use  of  tiles  which  we  send  free. 

"  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  ''  "  Tiles  for  the  Kitchen  and  Laundry  " 

"  Tiles  on  the  Porch  Floor  "    "  Tile  for  the  Bathroom  " 

THE       ASSOCIATED       TILE       MANUFACTURERS 

I'JIS  Seventh  Avenue.  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


."^m 


».^„ 


Before  you  bny,  it  will  pay 
you  to  pet  this  money-saving 
book:    178    pages  of   genaine 
Bugtry,    Harness   and  Saddle 
bargains;  2jl  illustrations;  138 
Btjles  Ve-iicles,    74  designs   in 
Harness.     Biggest  and 
best  book  ever  print- 
^cd.'  Murray  "Highest 
Award"  Baggies 
I  Birectfroin  r.isFac 
'  tory;  4  weets*   road 
'trial;  2  years'   enar 
antee.    Send  for  this 
Big  Free  Book  today. 
The  W.  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co  328E.  6th  St.,  Cincinnati.  0 


From  Factor/To  Horse 


Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest 

IV  Revival  of  Ye  Olden  Treasure  and  Bridal  Chest 

The  beautiful 

'~\  custom  of  giving 

>oung  women    a 

dowry  chest  has 

^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^       not    onl>    been 

I^HB    ^^^^^^BT^  ^^^^^^^1  '     revived,   but  the 

Red  Cedar  chest 
is  a  decided  im- 
provement   over 
the  mediaeval  one. 

It  is  Absolately  Moth,  Dost  and  Damp  Proof. 

Protcets  furs  and  rlothins-  No  i-aiii|ilior  r.  quired.  SAVE.S  COLD 
STOR.MiE  CHARHES  VERY  ROOMY.  M.idi-  throughout  of  fra- 
gr:vnt  Stiuthprn  Red  Cpd-^r.  Exquisitely  finished.  Combines  heaiitv 
and  usefulness,  and  MAKES  TNlglTE  (ilFT  FREIGHT  PREPAID 
FROM  FACTORY  TO  HO.ME  AT  FACTORY  PRICES. 

AVrite  for  catalog.      It  shows  many  styl'  s  and  gives  priees. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dept.  8,  Statesville,  N.C. 


United    Steel    Sash  for  windows   are  fireproof  and  durable — are 
much  more  economical  than  wooden  sash  that  burn  and  rot — 
provide  increased  day-lighting  for  buildings. 

Ul'^SrSASH 

are  made  of  deep  rolled  steel  sections  of  excep- 
tional strength  and  rigidity.  The  joints  are  not 
weakened  by  cutting  or  punching.  Ventilators 
extend  the  full  width  of  each  unit  and  are  made 
absolutely  weather-proof  around  opening  by  double 
circular  contact  joints.  Special  spring  clips  save 
labor  in  glazing  and  hold  the  glass  firmly  in  place. 

United  Steel  Sash  are  the  best  equipment  for 

windows   of  factories,   foundries,  warehouses, 

industrial  buildings,  etc. 

Write  for  1911  United  Steel  Sash 
Catalog,  containing-  details,  tables, 
illustrations,   etc. 


FREE. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co^ 

736  Trnsscd  Concrete  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


KAHN 
SYSTEM 

Reinforced 
Concrete 


Build  Firef>roo/.  Build  Kahn  System  Reitt/orced  Concrete.  IVriie  us  to-day 


4,000  young  Southern  gentlemen  at  the 
time  who  were  all  in  fighting  trim.  With 
these  hoys  KufEn  enlisted,  donning  the  South 
Carolina  tmiform  and  shouldering  a  musket — 
this  man  with  snow-white  hair  and  almost 
seventy-five  years  old.  And  he  w^as  present 
when  General  Beauregard  asked  me  to  fire 
the  first  shot.  I  introduced  him  to  the 
General,  and  told  the  General  what  Ruffin 
had  done  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
South,  and  persuaded  him  to  let  Ruffin  fire 
that  shot." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  fire  the  shot  your- 
self?" the  General  was  asked. 

"  The  first  shot  on  Svunter  freed  the  slaves."' 
said  General  Pryor,  "  but  that  was  not  my 
intention  when  I  viewed  the  cannon's  fuse, 
prepared  to  touch  it  off.  But,  as  Emerson 
says,  '  I  builded  better  than  I  knew.'  As  I 
look  over  all  these  days  since  that  eventful 
(lay,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
never,  except  liy  war,  could  you  have  got  rid 
of  slavery." 

"Butwhj' — why  did  you  not?"—  there- 
porter  guardedh'  asked.  General  Pryor  re- 
plied: 

"You  ask  me  why?  I  could  not!  It 
would  have  looked  theatrical,"  and  he  rested 
his  right  hand  firmly  on  an  autograph  copy 
of  a  photograph  of  CJeneral  Lee,  a  photograph 
which  he  later  "  complimented  " '  as  the  only 
picture  of  Lee  which  rightly  contained  his 
subtle  blend  of  majesty  and  gentlemanliness. 
"  I  did  not  accept  General  Beauregard's  kind 
offer  because  it  would  have  been  bad  acting, 
and  it  was  not  for  me  to  accept  it." 

And  did  everj'^thing  go  well?  he  was 
asked. 

Night  was  coming  on,  and  General  Pryor, 
sturdy  .old  gentleman  that  he  is,  had  almost 
said  his  full.  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied  at  length, 
"  the  General  was  persuaded.  RuflSn  fired 
the  shot.  Virginia  thereupon  seceded,  uni- 
ting the  entire  South.  Ruffin  then  renewed 
his  allegiance  to  Virginia,  living  in  Amelia 
County,  not  far  frorn  Richmond.  And  it  was 
there,  when  he  heard  of  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee,  that  he  blew  out  his  brains 
literallv,  thus  firing  the  last  shot  as  well  as 
the  fir.st." 

General  Pryor  concluded  his  "  evening 
chat  "  by  telling  how  ''  old  Abe  Lincoln  "  had 
once  come  to  his  rescue.  "  A  kindly  deed 
which  I  valued  then,  and  have  not  since 
forgotten,'  the  general  said. 


TAWNEY'S   "WAR   RECORD" 

T  T  ARD-LUCK  stories  may  be  heard  most 
*■  -*•  anywhere,  but  the  case  of  ex-Con- 
gressman James  A.  Tawney,  of  Minnesota, 
has  a  happy  ending,  due  to  his  timely  recol- 
lection of  having  a  "war  record"  when  po- 
litical exigency  demanded  one.  When  Taw- 
ney first  started  forth  from  home  at  the  briglit 
age  of  twenty-two,  on  his  adventurous  quest, 
he  was  not  overstocked  with  wealth,  but  of 
brains  he  had  plenty,  and  what  is  more,  says 
E.  J.  Edwards,  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  he  was  a  stern  lad,  and  as  good  a 
smith  as  his  father  or  grandfather  before 
him,  "which  is  saying  a  good  deal."  But 
as  Tawney  himself  recollects: 
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"Almost  before  I  realized  it  I  was  'on 
my  uppers.'  Finally  I  struck  a  job  as  a 
harvest  hand  in  Illinois,  and  later  drifted  on 
to  Winona,  Minn.,  where  I  got  rid  of  my 
last  quarter — paid  it  to  a  hackman  to  take 
my  trunk  up  to  the  hotel.  1  was  broke,  but 
not  disconsolate.  I  had  my  trade,  and  I  be- 
lieved I  could  get  work  almost  anywhere. 

"But  just  at  that  time  Jay  Cooke's  failure 
had  brought  on  a  panic,  work  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  was  at  a  stand.still,  and  there  was  prac- 
tically nothing  doing  at  Winona.  There  was 
no  help  for  it.  I  took  to  tlu;  road,  became 
a  tramp  of  the  species  that,  while  looking  for 
work,  must  pick  up  a  living  somehow.  At 
Stillwater  I  was  offered  a  job  to  work  along- 
side convicts,  but  I  declined  it  on  principle, 
and  moved  on.  About  that  time  I  sent  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  an  article  signed  'A 
Tramp.'  It  was  in  defense  of  the  Wandering 
Willie  fraternity,  and  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  at  the  time." 

So  he  began  reading  law  at  night,  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  legislature: 

"  In  the  course  of  time  I  secured  the  nomi- 
nation on  the  Hepublican  ticket,  and  was 
opposed  by  a  war  Democrat  who  was  so 
popular  that  my  chances  for  election  were 
exceedingly  doubtful.  My  competitor  had 
carried  a  gun  at  Gettysburg,  and  was  making 
so  much  of  the  fact  that  the  party  managers 
were  of-  the  opinion  that  it  would  give  him 
the  election  if  I  couldn't  find  something  to 
counteract  it. 

"The  campaign  was  a  hot  one,  and  my 
rival  and  I  often  spoke  from  the  same  plat- 
form. One  evening,  after  he  had  made  a 
speech  in  which  his  war  record  had  figured 
with  splendid  efTect,  I  followed  him,  and  in 
the  course  of  my  remarks  put  forth  the  claim 
that  I,  too,  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  Some  one  in  the  crowd  yelled 
out  that  the  battle  was  fought  before  I  was 
born.  Then  I  explained  that  I  was  in  my 
ninth  year  at  the  time,  and  that  the  famous 
cavalry  fight  on  the  third  day  had  taken 
place  at  so  short  a  distance  from  our  house 


y.  Lyiu'hhurp.  Va. 


Memorials 

Do  not  think  bec;uise  we  show  this  par- 
ticular classic  exann)le  that  we  are  not 
interested  in  the  memorials  less  i)retentious. 
We  are.  Our  work  covers  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  from  the  simijlcr,  inexpensive 
markers  to  tlie  more  elaborate  subjects  run- 
ning into  the  thovisands.  From  start  to  linish, 
all  our  work  is  clone  in  our  own  studios  under 
our  own  direction.  Only  in  tliis  way  can 
superior  results  be  assured  to  you.  .'-^end  for 
our  new  catalog. 


The    Leland 

657  Fifth  Avenue, 


Company 

New  York 


R<'cli,-stor-7T4Mtll..p<-  Av.  ;  rl..v,-liiiul   ■tj'i  (i.irfi.ld  Bids 
studios:  Pit'trusaiitn.  Ilnly.  l;i;td  St..  N.w  Voik. 
Giaiiito  Works:  H:uro.  Vt. 


Lubricate — Burn  cleanly 
Leave  no  carlxjn  deposit 

ALL  GARAGES— ALL  DEALERS 

Write  for  Booklet 

"The  Common  Sense  of  Automobile  I,ubrication" 
INDIAN  REFI.MNG  COMPANY 

INCOKHJKATED 

First  National  Bank  Buildinir,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

123  William  Street.  New  York  City 
W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Asrents 


FRENCH  -GERMAN 
'^l  SPANISH- ITALIAN 

Elatily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE  METHOD 

Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Method  of 
Practical  Linguistry 

Tljis  i;  WiK  nat'jj  nl  \%-iy  I"  I'-arn  i  for<i;rn  laitiuajr'-.  You  h»-ar 
th«-  iivinx  voi'-<-  of  a  nativ.-  prol'-wK^r  prunounc**  *-ach  wor'l  and 
l>hra»e.  Hespcakitas  yon  desire — slowly.or  quirkly.  nigblorday, 
for  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time.  It  is  a  pleasant,  fascinatioir 
study:  no  tedious  rules  rjr  memorizing.  You  simply  practice  dur- 
ing spare  momi-ntAor  at  convenient  times,  and  in  a  surprisingly 
ohorl  time  you  sfM-ak.  read,  and  understand  a  tifw  langua:;e. 

Send  for  Interesting  Booklet  and    Testhnonta/s. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  B-:ilJin?.  Broadway  and  16tb  St.,  New  York 
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216  of  the  Leading 
Hotels  in  America 
Use  T^ICHMOND- 
Vacuum  Cleaning 


ST.  KEGIS 
M.  Y. 
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These  Hotels  Use 

"Richmond' 


illi'" 


Vacuum  Cleaning: 

Piedmont,  Atlanta 
Belvedere,  Baltimore 
Caswell,  Baltimore 
Brewster,  Boston 
Commonwealth,  Boston 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
Essex,  Boston 
Paritan,  Boston 
Thomdyke,  Boston 
Stratfield,  Bridgeport 
Iroqnois,  Buffalo 
Lenox,  Buffalo 
Lafayette,  Buffalo 
La  Salle,  Chicago 
Auditorium  Annex,  Chicago 
Stratford,  Chicago 
Great  Northern,  Chicago 
Virginia,  Chicago 
Chicago  Beach,  Chicago 
Hyde  Park,  Cbicaso 
Kaiserhof,  Chicago 
Lexington,  Chicago 
Metropole,  Chicago 
Brevoort,  Chicago 
New  Southern,  Chicago 
Warner,  Chicago 
Sinton,  Cincinnati 
Gibson,  Cincinnati 
St.  Nicholas,  Cincinnati 
Havlin,  Cincinnati 
Hollenden,  Cleveland 
Gillsey  House,  Cleveland 
Colonial,  Cleveland 
Enclid,  Cleveland 
Pontchartrain,  Detroit 
Cadillac,  Detroit 
Algonquin,  Dayton 
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THE  beauty  of  vacuum  cleaning  is  that, 
wherever  installed,  //  always  pays  for 
itself. 
It  pays  for  itself,  first,  because  it  does 
away  with  the  annual  tear-up  called  house- 
cleaning^    (and    house-cleaninir  costs   more 

than  you  thinlcunlessyouhavetiKured  it  out). 
It  pa>s  for  itself,  second,  because  it  doubles 
and  trebles  the  life  of  carpets,  hanjj-injjs,  furniture, 
wallpaper,  decorations;  and  keeps  everything 
always  bright  and  ne^n:. 

In  hotels,  where  house-cleaning  is  a  business, 
brooms  and  dusters  have  long  been  discarded  as 
too  expensi-ce. 

In  tiotels,where^i'^r)'''^^''''''<'H  is  figured  down  to 

the  last  penny  of  cost,  "Richmond'  Vacuum  Cleaning 

has  been  almost  universally  adopted  because  it  pays. 

In  residences,  apartments,  hotels,  .schools,  office  buildings, 

libraries,    churches,     theatres,     factories,    stores,    garages, 

and   public   buildings,  "KICIIM(»|>"  Vacuum   Cleaning  will 

easily  earn  its  own  way,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cleanliness  and' 

convenience  it  brings. 

It  can  readily  be  installed  in  old  buildings  as  well  as  in  new. 

Theinitial  expenseis  small:  the  annual  saving  is  great.  Write 

The  M^Crum-Howell  Co. 

Park  Ave.  and  41$t  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     Rush  and  Michigan  Sts..  Chicago 

M.4SrF.\CTlIlKKS   OF 

••|liriiMOM>"  Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems  :  ~HH  H>IHM>-  and 
M"'"'l  Heating  Systems;  "KH  HMdMt"  Haili  Tubs,  lava- 
tories and  Sanitary  rhimhing  I 'evicts;  "'"'  "'l"M'"  Con- 
cealed Transom  Lifts  ;   """  """V""  Suction  C'lcincrs. 


These  Hotels  Use 

Richmond" 

Vacuum  Cleaning: 

claypool,  Indianapolis 
Denison, 'Indianapolis 
Baltimore,  Kansas  City 
Savoy,  Kansas  City 
Raddison.  Minneapolis 
Gayoso,  Memphis 
Peabody.  Memphis 
Plankinton,  Milwaukee 
Schlitz.  Milwaukee 
St.  Charles.  Milwaukee 
Cawtbon,  Mobile 
Bienville.  Mobile 
Paxton,  Omaha 
Bellevne- Stratford.  Pkila. 
Schenley,  Pittsburg 
Colonial.  Pittsburg 
Duquesne,  Pittsburg 
Fort  Pitt.  Pittsburg 
Henry,  Pittsburg 
Powers.  Rochester 
Seneca.  Rochester 
Planters.  St.  Louis 
Southern.  St.  Louis 
Jefferson,  St.  Louis 
St.  Paul,  St.  Paul 
Rycn,  St.  PanI 
Jefferson.  Richmond 
Oliver.  Sooth  Bend 
Shorebam.  Washington 
St.  Charles.  New  Orleans 
Grnnewald.  New  Orleans 
Bellevne.  San  Francisco 
St.  Francis.  San  Francisco 
Fairmont,  San  Francisco 
Normandie.  San  Francuc* 
Victoria.  San  Francisco 
Ricfalieu.  San  Francisco 


Both  Stationary  and  Portable  Cleaners 

TheMcCrum-HowcllCo.  is  the  larjjest  concern  in  the  vacuum 
cleauiiiij  line— a  57,000.000 corporation  witli  five  manufacturiiijr 
plants.  Its  device-;  ransre  from  portable  electric  cleaners  to 
mammoth  installations  supplyinsj  vacuum  to  twenty  operators 
or  more  at  one  time.  Its  engineering  department  is  at  all  times 
at  the  service  of  architects,  engineers  and  others  who  are  con- 
fronted with  new  or  difficult  or  unusual  \'acuum  cleaning  problems. 

The  McCrum-Howell  Co.  is  licensed  to  make  stationary  vacuum 
plants  under  the  b.tsic  Kenney  patent,  and  it  owns  or  controls  S4 
other  vital  vacuum  cleaning  patent.s.  For  full  information  regarding 
either  stationary  vacuum  cleaning  plants  or  lo-pound  ponaole 
suction  cleaners,  send  the  coupon. 


SEND 


•nnation     about     th**    sdvantaces    and 
noiiiT    <if    "BuiU-iii-th'--H'Us*"    Vacuum 

li,:lir>.u-   f.  r  III,'   l.iliMu.^  rh.,-i,..l    1^   w 

!I3  Residence    ZZ.  Office  Building    Theatre 

ZZ  Apartment   ~  Library  Public  Bnildiac 

11  Hotel  :^  Garage  (S07)       'Z.  Factory 

School  ~—  Church  Store 

If  v,.u  jir-  inl<T^M   «1  in  .^  ti-n  pound  eledrlcnl  |        | 
I'lirliiblf  CIpaiier,  chrck  here  I— I 


Xtime. 

Ad.trc 


Mail  to  The  McCrum-Howell  Co. 

Park  Ave    and  4l5t  St  ,  New  York  City 

Rush  and  Hictiigan  Sti..  Chicago 
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There 's  no  knack  about  it — 
you  can  easily  give  your  razor 

a  perfect  edge 
with  this  new  strop 

You  see  it's  not  an  ordinary  strop— it's 
the  New  Torrey  Honing  Strop  with  the 
honing  side  surfaced  with  our  newly 
discovered  sharpening  preparation.  Just 
a  few  strokes  on  this  side  once  or  twice 
a  week  and  a  few  more  on  the  prepared 
leather  side  before  and  after  shaving 
will  keep  your  razor  in  perfect  shape. 
Anyone  can  successfully  use 

THE  NEW 

TORREY 
Honing   Strop 


It  will  keep  an  edge  on  your  razor  so  keen  that  you 
can  shave  smooth  and  close  every  day  and  your  skin 
will  remain  free  from  smarting. 

No  other  strop  can  do  what  the  New  Torrey  Honing 
Strop  does— because  no  other  strop  can  be  prepared 
with  our  wonderful  new  sharpening  pressing. 

Don't  blame  your  razor — get  one  of  these  strops  and 
shave  in  comfort. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  New  Torrey 
Honing  Strop.  If  he  cannot  do  it,  write  to  us.  Prices, 
50c,  75c.  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.50. 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  be  able  to 
get  the  New  Torrey  Honing  Strop  from  his  iocal  dealer. 
So  dealers  in  every  part  of  the  country  who  are  not 
supplied  should  write  us  at  once  for  our  special 
proposition. 

Get  a  Torrey  Razor 
— the      Best     Made 

J,  R,  TORREY  &  CO. 

Dept.  C,  Worcester,  Masa. 


TYLER'S 

RAW  FOOD 


ANDHEALTH 


(Cnpifrif/hterl) 
PRICE  25  CENTS. 


.Contains  Full  and  explicit  In- 
strurtions, menus,  etc  .  tor  piepa 
ration  and  use  of  Raw,  Natural  or 
Uncooked  foods  as  a  means  to 
health  and  economy.  The  most 
practical. concise  and  convincing 
bonkpublished  on  subject  Hiplily 
reerarded  by  health  seekers  every 
where.        Circulars  Free. 


Byron  Tyler,  food  Specialist  KANVAsSny^wS; 


MAKES  A 
PHONOGRAPH 
SOUND  LIFELIKE 


The  Morse 
Clarifier- 


MTa^eiD'on 


T^HIS  remarkable  littlede- 
■^  vice  is  made  to  fit  in  tube 
between  reproducer  and 
horn  of  phonographs,  ren- 
tiers the  sound  loud,  clear 
and  life-like  and  eliminates  that  unpleasant  met- 
allic effect  which  is  more  or  less  common  to  all 
phonographs  regardless  of  price.  Can  bt 
attached  in  a  minute — lasts  as  long  as  the  ma- 
chme.  Thoroly  tested  and  provensoccessful. 
Mailed  Prepaid  upon  Receipt  of 
Price,  $1.00.  Guaranteed  Absolute- 
ly Satisfactory  or  Money  Refunded. 

In  orj^ping  please  srale  whether  for  Victor.  Victor 
Vict  rola.Fdi  son  with  metal  or  rubber  connect  ton,  Col- 
umbio  Disc  with  new  or  old  style  tone  arm  or  Coliim- 
bta  Cylinder.     Informalion  and  circular  matter  free. 

HORSE  BiiOTHERS.  Manufaclurrrs  anil  Oistrlbutcts, 


443  lumber  Excbanee,  Minneapolis,  Mina. 


flUSOUl  U)  A  ^ORObRAftf 


that  I  had  witnessed  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  that  a  Confederate  shell  had  exploded 
just  outside  our  dooryard.  My  story  made 
a  great  hit,  and  I  was  elected.  Sixteen  years 
;  fter  I  had  paid  my  last  quarter  to  have  mj' 
trunk  taken  uptown,  the  same  hackman  drove 
'  e  to  the  station  on  my  way  to  take  my  seat 
in  the  National  House  of  Representatives." 


MR.   SALTING'S   SAVING   HABITS 

'  I  "HE  late  George  Salting  of  London, 
•*■  world-renowned  for  the  splendor  and 
worth  of  his  collection  of  art  objects,  was  a 
man  of  peculiar  habits  and  temperament; 
for  while  spending  "gladly  and  annually" 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  pursuit  of  hio 
favorite  hobby,  he  was  in  all  other  personal 
affairs  "of  a  parsimonious  turn  of  mind." 
So  says  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  whichj^recounts 
"some  several"  instances  of  this  "unique 
sort." 

At  the  celebrated  Spitzer  sale  in  Paris  he 
expended  upwards  of  £40,000  in  the  pur- 
chase of  many  fine  treasures,  but  he  paid 
dearly  for  many  of  them,  for  the  French 
dealers,  not  knowing  him  at  that  time,  ran  up 
the  prices  against  him.  A  characteristic 
story  is  told  of  him  that,  while  spending  this 
large  amount  of  money  in  Paris,  he  first  oc- 
cupied a  room  at  a  hotel,  for  which  he  was 
charged  five  francs  per  night;  but  finding 
another  hotel  whose  terms  were  only  three 
francs,  he  changed  his  quarters.  It  is  further 
said  that  a  friend,  meeting  him  in  Piccadilly 
before  the  termination  of  the  Spitzer  sale, 
said,  "  Hullo,  Salting,  I  thought  you  were 
still  in  Paris."  The  reply  was,  "I  had  to 
come  back  because  my  return  railway  ticket 
expired  yesterday." 

Mr.  Salting  had  a  great  aversion  to  taking 
a  cab.  On  one  occasion,  having  promised  to 
contribute  some  of  his  objects  to  an  exhibi- 
tion, he  sought  the  assistance  of  a  dealer  in 
making  a  selection.  After  this  had  been  done 
and  the  specimens  placed  in  a  ba.sket,  Mr. 
Salting  and  the  dealer  proceeded  to  convey 
them  to  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Salting  wished 
to  walk,  liut  as  it  was  raining  the  dealer  sug- 
gested, for  the  safety  of  the  objects,  a  cab 
should  be  taken. 

This  was  reluctantly  agreed  to,  and  on 
their  arrival  at  their  destination  after  a  short 
drive,  Mr.  Salting  said  to  the  dealer,  "  You 
pay  the  fare,  as  you  can  charge  it  to  the 
exhibition  authorities." 


The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  ex- 
positions, goverrunents,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. 
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Do  You  ]Vant  to  Enjoy  Having 
a  Perfect  Lawn  ? 

-beautiful  all  summer  long,    even   though     the 
season  is  dry,  ani;l  with  less  time,  work  and 
expense.    Simply  sow 

K/IL/IK/I 

THE  WIZARD  LA  WN  PRODUCER 


It  is  specially  tested  sji'ass  si;'ed,  scientitically 

•a,     ciimljiniid  with  pulxerized  manure,      (irows 

;[,      thick,  tlirifty  lawns  like  mnsic.      RTakes  old 

''     lawns fj-esh  and  beautiful.    S«'ii«l  $1  forS-lb. 

lid — jtl.2.')if  you  li\e  west 

luable  booklet,  "How  to 

on  request.     Write  for  it. 

THE  KALAKA  COMPANY 

836  Exchange  Avenae,  Union  Stock  Yardi,  Chicago 


IM    i''  luicK,  innny  lawns  iiK 

&,  /J|  Of  lawns  fresh  and  beautifi 

.ftl/l  V  hox  of  Kalak,!— prepaid 

*Jy|i,lJ  of  Missouri  River.   Valu 

iMS  iMU  iMalcea  I.awn,"  free  on 


m  1^ 


.■T"  ^ 


The  only  mowers  in  which 
all  the  blades  are  made  of 
crucible  tool  steel,hardened 
and  tempered  in  oil,  are  the 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Quality 

Lawn  Mowers 

This  is  why  they  are 
actually  self -sharpening  — 
and  will  go  for  years  with- 
out re-grinding. 

If  you  want  a  light- 
running  mower,  that  will 
give  you  more  than  satis- 
faction, insist  upon  one  of 
the  "Pennsylvania"  makes. 

"The  Lawn — Its  Making  and 
Care,"  a  text  book  written  by  a 
prominent  authority,  -will  prove 
most  helpful  to  all  interested  in 
lawns  and  shrubbery.  Free  on 
request. 

SUPPLKE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  l.STS,  Philadelphia 


^- 1 


i   .LAWN'MdiWBRS; 


VIRGIN 
OLIVE 

OIL 


Specially  prepared  with  hand  picked 
olives  grown  in  the  Hills  of  hlorence. 
Strictly  pure.  Chemical  analysis  in> 
vited.  Exquisite  salads,  surpassing 
mayonnaises.etc.  Has  no  equal  for  re« 
storing  stomach  and  bow- 
els  to  normal   functions. 

1  gallon  $4.00 
)^       "  2.10 

)i       "  1.20 

FRANCESCO  TOCC I,  520  Broadway,  NewYork 


RUNNING     WATER 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 

Water  pumped  day  and  night  automatically 

from  nearby  stream,  pond  or  spring.     No 

expense  ;  no  attentii^n  ;  po  repaifs.    A 

CnCTCD    HIGH-  BaU   is    low   in 

rUdlbll    DUTY   nHIn   first  cost 

and  high  in  efficiency.     No 

attention  orexpensetomain- 

n.    Write  us  for  Free  Book 

of  helpful  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

2140  Trinity  Bulldinf;,    NewYork 


A     THE'BEST'LIGHT 


A  portable,  pure  white,  steady,  safe 
light.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  lOOcandle  power.  No  grease, 
dirtnorodor.  Lighted  instantly.  Ccsts 
2  cts.  per  week.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalog.    Do  not  delay. 

TUK  BKST  I.1<;HT  CO. 

»J  £.  5tU  $«t..  Canton,  Ohio 


MAKES  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  GAS 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Concentration. — Atlas  was  bearing  the  world 
on  his  shouldero. 

"It  is  easier  to  liave  everything  my  wife 
wants  me  to  get  on  one  spot,"  he  explained. 

Thus  we  see  it  was  a  labor-saving  device. 
— New   York  Sun. 


Proaigyous. — "Patty,"  said  Grandma,  "I 
think  it  about  time  you  stopt  playing  witli 
boys.  Little  girls  ought  not  to  care  to  play 
with  boys,  when  they're  as  large  as  you." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Grandma.  V/hy, 
the  bigger  we  get,  the  better  we  like  'em!" 
— Lippincotl's  Magazine. 


Sure  Subtraction. — Fkeshby — "  Pi-ofessor, 
is  it  ever  possible  to  take  the  greater  from  the 
less?" 

Professor — "There  is  a  pretty  close  ap- 
proach to  it  when  the  conceit  is  taken  out 
of  a  freshman." — Brooklyn  Life. 


The  Cold  Air  Family 

We  are  s-s-sleeping  on  the  roof. 
We  are  b-b-athing  on  the  stoop. 

We  are  d-d-dining  on  the  lid 

Of  a  b-b-backyard  chicken  coop. 

We  have  t-t-taken  up  the  rugs 

And  the  m-m-matting  on  the  floors; 

We  have  knocked  the  w-w-indows  out— 
We  are  1-1-living  out-of-doors. 

In  the  snow  upon  the  1-1-lawn 

Sits  the  bubbubbaby  fat  and  cool, 

.\nd  the  older  chuchuchildren  go 
To  the  Fresh  Air  Public  School 

We  are  fufufull  of  b-b-bounding  health 
Every  momomoment  of  the  d-d-day, 

And  the  bubublizzards  fi'om  the  north 
Find  us  sh-sh-shivcring  Iiut  g-g-gay. 

And  the  neighbors  envy  us 

As  we  gugguggather  round  the  light 
Of  the  street-lamp  out  in  front, 

Reading  in  the  air  at  night. 

— Newark  Evening  News. 


Why  He  Mourned. — "I  hear  your  rich  old 
uncle -is  dead." 

"Yes,  he  is." 

"What  did  he  leave?" 

"A  widow  we'd  never  heard  of." — TT'«.s7i- 
ington  Star. 


Condensation. — "Do  you  use  condensed 
milk  a(  your  house?" 

"  I  guess  so.  AVe  order  a  quart  a  day,  and 
the  milkman  squeezes  it  into  a  can  that  holds 
about  a  iiint.'' — Toledo  Blode. 


^Thc  Family  Shoe  Stretcher 

will  iiK^tanlly   slirli-h    tli.-    '•It...-   :ii    ;uiv   ^p.  t    w  ||,  r.- 

lUTtloil,  ail<l    tlulS    li'IIIO\<>    111--     I'l  .  ^SUI^'  oil    (  ■•i-jis. 

Bunions,  rti*.       Simpli*.  PniritrnI  iinil  lasts  u  llf<>- 
llnio.   .<1.(>0  propatil.   Stnte  for  man  or  woman. 

"i»in-v    liiick    If   not    MilUfui'torv.     Write  for 

fiiH-  H.>..Kl.t.       F.'.-t.   thoir  Ap- 

1  iiraianfr  aii<t  ('oinf«>rt"  :  iriving 

^va1uAl>l<-  infonimtioii  ^'atheii>d 

from  i>nr  SO  yo.nrs'  oxpoi  icnrt* 

in    iu:ikin::  I.:ists   i>ver  wliirli 

^hops:iHMii:i<t.  ■      hu>H'iN  I.hnI  Mig.l'o..  ;  Lock  S(..  Hiifi'ulo.N.V.^ 


The  Real  Problem. — Suitor — "If  you   re- I 

fuse  me  I  ^lall  never  love  another." 

Suited — "Does  that  hold  good  if  I  accept 
you?" — Chicago  News.  . 


From  a  Gravestone. — I  expected  it,  but  I 
didn't  expect  it  ({uite  so  soon.— Life, 


No  Limit  to  Our  Guarantee 


We  have  been  knitting'  Socks /or  over  jj  years. 

Duriiijj  all  that  time  in  which  we  have  supplied 
SO' ks  to  niillioiis  of  satisfied  wearers— \ve  have  never 
failed  t )  make  good  a  single  pair  of  Shawknit  Socks, 
V.  ith  \\hich  aiy  wearer  has  stated  he  was  not  entirely 
and  tlioroughly  satisfied. 

The  matter  of  wear  wl-.ich  .''hawknit  Socks  should 
g'.va  tl  eir  wearers  is  left  entirely  to  such  -wearers. 
It  you  bay  Shawk"it  So^ks.and  tneydo  not  give  you 
lierfect  sati  faction— if  you  can  honestly  say  you  have 
n  )t  l.ad  full  sock-wear  value  out  of  them — you  can 
send  the  socks  on  to  us,  with  the  tag  we  jut  on  each 
pair  wlien  r.ew,  and  v^  v  ill  )pf.la<~e  the si^cks  with  en- 
tirely new  ones  absolutely  free  of  all  expense  to  you 

This  is  otir  unlimited  guarantee. 

We  leave  th.e  matter  er. .i  e'y  to  you'. 

In  style,  color  and  finish  Shawknit  Socks  are 
superior  because  our  faciliiies  f  r  securing  style  in- 
formation are  unusual,  and  su^h  information  comes 
to  us  only  through  reliable  style  autho:itics. 

Comfort  in  Shawknit  Socks  is  insured  by  the  use 
of  fine,  flexible,  long-fibre  yarns,  k.  it  by  a  process 
which  shapes  the  socks  to  the  natural  lines  of  your 
feet.  We  are  the  original  inventors  of  the  "  Seam- 
less Process"  of  knitting— which  means  comfort  for 
the  tenderest  feet,  in  Shawknit  Socks. 

Utmost  toughness  in  the  fine,  soft  yarns  we  use 
— our  special  process  of  knitting — experienced  knit- 
ters—and fast  colors,  insured  by  permanent  dyes, 
give  Shawknit  Socks  their  durability. 

If  your  dealer  has  no  Shawknit  .Socks  De  Luxe — 
and  will  not  get  them  for  you — send  direct  to  us. 

State  the  size,  color— or  colors.  Remit  $i  for 
each  three  pairs. 

Shawknit  Socks  De  Luxe  are  packed  three  pairs 
of  a  size,  weight  and  color  in  a  box,  are  extra  light 
weight— sizes  9  to  iiJ4.  Colors  are— Black,  Navy 
Blue,  Cadet  Blue,  Marine  Blue,  Tan,  Royal  Furple, 
Hunter  Green,  Heliotrope,  Gun  Metal,  Grey,  Ox 
Blood  Red,  and  every  pair  of  Sha-wknit  Socks  is 
guaranteed  n'itliout  a  liinit. 

Order  to-day.  And  remember — if  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied in  every  way,  we  will  replace  the  socks  free  of 
charge.  We  want  your  patronage.  All  we  ask  is  a 
chance  to  prove  to  you  that  Shawknit  Socks 
De  Luxe  deserve  your  patronage. 


First— to  oblige  us — please  ask  your 
dealer  for  Shawknit  .Socks  De  Luxe. 
If  you  cannot  get  them  from  him, 
then — send  direct  to  us.  Also  ask  for 
our  publication  "  Stylish  Socks."  We 
send  it  FREE  and  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  your  recjuest.  Please  write  us  to-day. 
Address  Shaw  Stocking  Co.,  304  Shaw 
Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 


li^Look  for  Stores  that  Sell 


Knit  to  Fit  Your  Feet 


EXERCISE  IS  LIFE 


IF  YOU 
DO  NOT 
GET  IT 


in  your  work  you  must  take  it  out- 
side or  you'll  KO  down.  There's  no 
other  'way  to  keep  your  health. 

Regular  exercise  insures  perfect 
circulation.  Nothing  else  ■will. 
Blood  cannot  move  ot  itself.  Unless 
forced  by  activity  it  thickens  and 
stagnates.'  You're  whipping  your 
nerves,  forcing  yowT  fagged  energies,  ^- ( 
burning  out  your  fuse.  Keep  this  up  and  it's 
you  for  the  ether  cone  and  the  padded  cell. 

Most  men  and  women  are  just  in  this  fix.  Right 
on  the  r.igged  edge  of  a' collapse  all  the  time. 

Stop   it.      Get  right    with    mture.      THE 
OLYMPIAN    EXERCISER,  wwh  am  free 
course  of  hygiiiiic  nuncmcnts  in  your  room 
for  10  minutes  daily,  gives  you  all  the  benelits 
of  active  outdoor  life. 

Most  remarkable  health  giver  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Thousands  recommend  it.  Just  the  thing  for 
sedentary  ()eople  who  use  only  the  upper  eight  inches 
of  their  bodies  while  all  the  rest  rusts. 

The  Olympian  Exerciser  will  keep  yourphysic.il 
up  to  your  mental  ganger.  Used  by  brainy  men  and 
women  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

Strong,  durable.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money 
back.  Price  $3.00.  Order  today.  Instructions 
FREE  with  exerciser. 

THE  OLYMPIAN   EXERCISER  CO. 

II -JO  IC<-|iiil>ll<-  ItldK.  (  liira^o.  III. 


INACTIVITY  IS  DEATH 


0/ 


60 

IJONDS 


A  DEPENDABLE 
INVESTMENT 


Basedon  a  Sound.  Time-tried 
and   Panic- tested  Business 


^  The  safe  disposition  of  your  funds  is  of  such 
obvious  importance  to  those  dependent  on  you 
rtiat  your  investments  should  be  proof  against 
emergency. 

^  The  American  Real  Elstate  Company's  6% 
Gold  Bonds  are  thoroughly  dependable.  They 
have  paid  b'~'c  for  23  years,  without  loss  or  delay 
in  a  single  case,  retur-ning  more  than  56,500,000 
in  principal  and  interest. 

^  These  bonds  are  based  on  the  Company's 
actual  ownership  of  selected  New  York  City  real 
estate,  whose  rapid,  certain  rise  in  value  assures 
their  .«afety  and  guarantees  their  earning  power. 
fl  In  the  continuance  of  its  successful  business  the 
Company  offers  its  6%  obligations,  purchasable 
outright  for  immediate  income,  or  by  instalments, 
earning  6'  ^  interest  compounded,  in  these  forms: 
a-  «'oii»o.\  iio\ns 

Fur  those  xcho  icish  to  invrst  fine  or  mort, 
«      AriTMiI.ATIVK    Rn\I»S 

J-nr  i'/i^'^t•  ulii*  irt>/i  t<>  ."iiic  ^'.•.''  or  iifrt  a  tjear. 


^  Latent  Annual  Statement,  map  of    New   York   City 
and  complete  intormation  sent  on  request. 

Capital  and  Surplus.  $2,011,347.80 
Founded  :888  Assets.  $23,026,889.67 

Room  504     527  Fifth  Ave.,  New   York 
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Illlllllllllllim.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii iiTn>% 


Safety 


Anything^  that  contributes  to  the 
safe  investment  of  money  is  deserv- 
ing of  careful  consideration.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  you  should  con- 
sider diversifying  your  investments. 
This  is  a  safeguard  against  adverse 
'conditions  that  might  affect  in  par- 
ticular any  one  section  of  the  countiy 
or  any  one  line  of  industry. 

Write  for  our  Circular  No.  455, 

"Judicious  Investment,"  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  diversified  list 
of  sound  investments  yielding  an 
average  return  of  about  S}4  per 
cent. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
43  Exchange  Place         New  York 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Albany        Boston        Chicago 


>r<iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiimTm>'4 


cSl  INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


"Order  U  Heaven's  First  Law" 

Keep  your  important   papers  and  documents  neatly  and 
conveniently  assembled   so   you   can    instantly   lay   your 
hands  on  them.     Use  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
the  best        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  NUGAIU  CUP  CO.,  New  York 


INCOME 

Have  you  consulted  with  a  reliable  firm  of 
Bankers  as  to  the  possibility  of  increasing 
the  income  of  your  present  investments  with 
safety  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  periods  when  invest- 
ments can  be  made  with  security  to  yield 
an  income  of  between 

5%  and  6% 

Why  should  you  not  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  .-' 

The    amount  of  funds  available  does  not 
prevent  the  possibility  of  making  an   invest- 
ment,   as    securities    are    available    for    all 
amounts  from  $100  upwards. 
Our  services  are  at  your  disposal  if  you  will  write  us. 

^^  h  iU  Sc  (Sxy. 

Bankers 
25  PINE  STREET  NEW  YORK 


When  we  know  a  given  property,  as  a 
result  of  thorough  personal  investigation,  we 
are  in  position  to  advise  bond  buyers  as  to 
the  values  we  have  found,  and  our  reputation 
stands  back  of  that  advice. 

We  are  frequently  able  to  offer  the  investor  bonds 
yielding  from  5%  to  6To  vvith  a  security  that  is  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  more  popular  (because  better 
known)  bonds  yielding  only  4%  to  4/2%. 

We  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

The  scope  and  character  of  this  service  and  the 
kind  of  bonds  which  we  offer  are  described  in  our 
booklet,  "  The  Most  Satisfactory  Bonds,"  which  is 
sent  on  request  without  charge.  Ask  for  booklet 
No.  D-57.     Also  for  April  bond  circular. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

New  York         Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Franciico 

49  Wall  St.    1421  Chestnut  St.    152  Monroe  St.    424  California  St. 


THE    FALL    IN   COMMODITY    PRICES 

THE  real  economic  phenomenon  of  the 
period"  is  declared  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  to  be  beyond  any  doubt  the  fall 
in  commodity  prices  that  has  been  going  on 
during  the  financial  readjustment  that  be- 
gan a  year  ago.  In  such  markets  as  those  for 
grain,  meat,  iron,  dairy  products,  and  cotton 
cloth,  prices  to-day  stand  from  8  to  30  per 
cent,  below  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  Even 
when  a  general  average  is  arrived  at,  there 
is  found  "a  notable  downward  sweep." 
The  index  nimaber  of  Bradstreefs  for  April 
1  was  8.5223  as  against  8.8361  for  January, 
1911.  This  is  "the  lowest  level  reached  since 
the  middle  of  1909."  A  table  is  printed  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  of  recent  monthly 
averages  for  twenty  years,  which  .*hows 
"how  wide  the  swing  has  been": 

Low. 


High. 

Jan.,  1892 8.1.382 

Feb..  1900 S.  2.307 

Dec.  1902 8.  1413 

March,  1907    9. 1293 

.Jan.,  1910 9.2310 


.July,  1896 ,5.7019 

June,  1901 7.4181 

Julv,  1904 7.6318 

June.  1908 7.7227 

April,  1911 8.5223 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  "the  fall 
since  the  high  notch  of  1910,  the  only  half 
as  rapid  as  that  between  1907  and  1908,  is 
larger  than  that  between  1902  and  1904;  but 
it  none  the  less  leaves  the  general  level  well 
above  the  low  mark  of  1904." 

Three  chief  reasons  are  usually  assigned  for 
the  wide  swing  in  prices — first,  "  the  agri- 
cultural cycle,  or  the  alternating  periods  in 
which  the  world's  consumption  of  necessities 
exceeds  production,  followed  by  years  when 
production  runs  beyond  consumption'"; 
second,  the  prosperity  cycle,  when  prices 
"  advance  under  seemingly  boundless  expend- 
iture by  whole  communities  in  boom  times, 
followed  by  declines  when  expenses  are  held 
down  in  days  of  reduced  prosperity";  third, 
the  output  of  gold,  the  increase  in  the  an- 
nual rate  being  assumed  to  put  up  prices  arbi- 
trarily and  the  decline  putting  them  down. 
Discussing  the  question  as  to  which  of  these 
causes  is  at  work  to-day,  the  writer  says: 

"  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we  have  en- 
tered a  somewhat  altered  stage  of  the  agri- 
cultural cycle.  In  1897  and  1898,  the  world's 
normal  wheat  consumption  was  certainly 
beyond  production;  prices  were  very  high. 
But  between  then  and  1906,  the  world's  pro- 
duction increased  no  less  than  30  per  cent.; 
which  was  certainly  much  faster  than  the 
possible  increase  in  consumption,  and  which 
beat  down  prices.  Consumption  again  ran 
well  beyond  the  greatly  decreased  produc- 
tion of  the  next  two  years,  but  was  once 
more  overtaken  during  1909  and  was  prob- 
ably, in  1910,  much  exceeded.  These  are 
the  figures  of  the  world's  production,  show- 
ing the  upward  and  downward  swings: 

BusheLs.  Bushels. 

1890 2,284,.300,000  1907 3.128,600,000 

1894 4,600,500,000  1908 3,178,200,000 

1897 2,236,200,000  1909 3,641,800,000 

1906 3,436,.300,000  lOTO 3,667,400,000 

Other  cereal  crops  have  moved  with  these; 
the  marked  exception  in  agriculture,  thus 
far,  being  cotton,  where  consumptive  ca- 
pacity is  still  far  beyond  the  year's  pro- 
duction. 

"  In  so  far  as  prices  follow  the  cycle  of 
prosperity,  the  application  of  the  rule  to 
1911  is  plain.  Prices  of  almo.st  all  com- 
modities got  to  high-water  mark  in  the  world- 
wide boom  of  1906,  and  the  early  days  of 
1907.  Partly  as  a  result,  credit  collapsed 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  Quite  logi- 
cally,  prices  fell  rapidly;    then  rose  in   the 


impatient  boom  of  1909;  in  America,  prices 
went  up  so  much  faster  than  in  Europe  that 
altho  the  London  Economist's  index  number 
of  English  prices  never  again  approached 
that  of  June,  1907,  the  Bradstreet  average 
of  January,  1910,  was  actually  higher  than 
the  top  figure  of  March,  1907.  ^^'hen  that 
boom  itself  collapsed,  prices  were  bound  to  go 
down  with  it. 

"  AVith  the  question  of  the  world's  gold 
output  as  an  influence,  one  enters  an  argu- 
ment of  much  obscurity.  The  cjuestion  is 
not  alone  to  what  extent  increase  in  gold 
production  rai.ses  prices  of  commodities, 
and  a  decrease  lowers  them — that  is  itself 
a  matter  of  debate.  But  there  is  also  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  continu- 
ance of  the  same  annual  increase  is  not 
necessary  to  sustain  a  given  trade  expan- 
sion. It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  that 
question  here;  the  facts,  however,  are  that 
the  world's  gold  output,  by  the  estimates  of 
our  mint,  increased  only  $13,000,000  in 
1909,  and  practically  not  at  all  in  1910, 
whereas  the  annual  increase  averaged  $40,- 
000,000  in  1897  and  1898,  and  $25,000,000 
in  1905  and  1906." 

As  to  the  futiu-e  movement  of  prices  in  the 
light  of  these  three  influences,  the  writer 
remarks  in  conclusion  that  the  general  bear- 
ing "is  not  in  the  direction  of  higher  prices 
for  commodities."  At  the  same  time  such  a 
conclusion  must  be  (jualified.    For  example: 

"A  simimer  of  short  crops  would  alter  the 
present  relations  of  supply  and  demand  in 
agriculture — the  effect  of  such  shortage  on 
our  own  position  depending  on  whether  de- 
ficiency occurred  in  America  alone,  as  in 
1903;  in  outside  producing  states  alone,  as 
in  1897;  or  in  both,  as  in  l907.  The  world's 
gold  output  may  increase;  in  the  Transvaal, 
it  has  already  increased  over  last  vear,  in  the 
three  months  past,  by  $3,000,000."  As  for  the 
cycle  of  prosperity  itself,  the  terms  of  the 
theory  make  it  clear  enough  that  a  genuine 
trade  revival  in  this  country  would  of  itself 
tend  to  alter  the  general  downward  direc- 
tion of  commodity  prices. 

HOW    STOCKS   AND    BONDS    DIFFER 

Many  investors  understand  clearly  the 
radical  difference  between  owning  stock 
in  a  corporation  and  owning  some  of  its  bonds. 
Indeed  this  difference  is  a  commonplace 
with  bankers,  brokers,  and  all  experienced 
investors.  Many  small  investors,  however, 
and  particularly  persons  making  invest- 
ments for  the  first  time,  do  not  understand 
it.  A  railroad  bond  in  general  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  mortgage  on  a  house,  in  that 
it  represents  a  debt  contracted  by  the 
owner.  Stock  may  likewise  be  compared  to 
what  is  known  as  the  equity  which  an  owner 
has  in  a  house.  Stockholders  in  a  corpora- 
tion are  partners  in  it,  while  bondholders 
are  its  creditors.  When  one  invests  in  stocks 
he  becomes  one  of  the  owners  of  the  property 
subject  to  its  debts.  When  on'e  buys  a 
bond,  he  has  really  lent  money  to  a  corpora- 
tion, which  promises  to  pay  it  back  to  him 
at  its  face  value  and  meanwhile  to  pay  him 
interest  regularly.  \  certificate  of  stock, 
however,  makes  no  promise  to  pay  back  the 
money  one  has  invested  in  it,  or  even  to  pay 
a  dividend  on  it.  All  depends  on  the  suc- 
cess and  condition  of  the  business.  When 
one  purchases  stock  in  a  corporation  with  a 
long  record  for  paying  good  dividends,  he  is 
quite  secure  of  such  dividends  in  the  future 
and  also  of  his  principal,  provided  he  did  not 
pay  too  much  for  the  stock.     While  at  one 
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time  he  may  not  be  alilc  to  sell  the  stock 
for  what  he  paid,  at  another  he  may  sell  it 
for  more  than  he  paid,  prices  being  de- 
pendent on  fluctuations  in  the  market. 
Bonds  fluctuate  in  normal  conditions  very 
little.  At  maturity  they  must  be  paid  by 
the;  corporation  issuing  them  at  their  face 
values.  Technically  speaking,  one  makes 
an  investment  when  he  buys  a  bond  and  he 
goes  into  business  for  himself  when  he  buys 
a  stock.  As  a  matter  of  practical  working, 
however,  in  the  case  of  a  great  corporation, 
while  a  stockholder  is  a  partner,  he  usually 
gives  no  personal  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  the  business.  He  do(;s  not  attend  the 
annual  meeting.  Many  stockholders  fail 
even  to  sign  and  return  the  proxies  which 
they  arc  asked  to  execute  for  use  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Roger  \V.  Babson,  in 
the  course  of  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
The  Satnrdni/  Evening  Post  of  Philadelphia, 
says: 

"  Many  people  think  that  stock  is  a  certifi- 
cate connected  with  a  business  in  some  way 
which  entitles  them  to  certain  profits;  and 
they  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  all  then'  must 
do  is  to  buy  the  stock  and  they  are  sure  to 
get  the  profits  and  also  to  get  a  good  value 
for  the  stock  itself.  Such  is  not  the  case 
by  any  means.  When  one  buys  a  share  of 
stock  he  buys  an  actual  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness and  he  takes  all  the  chances  of  success 
or  failure  in  the  business.  A  bond  rests 
upon  the  actual  value  of  the  property 
mortagaged  to  secure  the  bond.  A  stock 
depends  for  its  value  upon  the  success  of 
the  business.  If  a  business  is  successful 
dividends  are  paid  on  the  stock.  If  the 
business  is  not  successful  there  are  no 
dividends  and  the  stock  becomes  worth 
little  or  nothing. 

"As  to  the  bonds,  if  the  business  fails  the 
trustees  will  foreclose  the  mortgage  and  sell 
the  property  of  the  stockholders  to  pay  the 
bondholders  both  the  amount  of  their  bonds 
and  any  interest  that  may  be  due.  It, 
thcr(>f<)re,  will  I)e  seen  that,  given  the  same 
cor{)oratJon,  the  bonds  are  safer  than  the 
stock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stock  of  some 
corporations  may  be  far  safer  for  investment 
than  the  bonds  of  other  corporations.  More- 
over, not  only  is  there  a  great  difference  in 
corporations  but  also  in  bond  issues." 

INVESTMENTS  FOR  A  BUSINESS  MAN 

A  business  man,  using  the  initials  "J.  11. 
C,"  has  propounded  to  the  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  the  following  question: 

"  How  would  you  consider  the  investment 
by  a  business  man  of  $100,000  in  the  follow- 
ing stocks  for  increase  of  principal,  safety 
of  income,  or  risk  of  decline  in  value:  100 
shares  each  of  Atchison,  Laclede  (Jas,  Con- 
solidated Gas,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  Pennsylvania, 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  American  Cotton 
Oil  common?" 

The  editor's  reply  to  this  in(|uiry  will 
interest  many  readers  who  may  now  have 
money  to  invest: 

"Considering  that  you  have  so  large  a  sum 
to  invest  in  stocks,  it  would  seem  that  b(>tter 
and  more  advantageous  residts  woukl  be 
obtained  by  diversifying  your  selection  and 
scattering  your  purchases  through  a  num- 
ber of  issues  instead  of  confining  yourself  to 
so  few.  The  issues  mentioned  are  all  well 
suited  for  your  purposes,  but  in  addition 
we  would  suggest  the  following  stocks: 
Chicago  *fe  Northwestern,  l)elawar(>  it  Hud- 
son, Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  Illinois 
Central,  and  the  Hill  roads.  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  is  a  most  excellent  proposition  for  the 
business  man  who  can  afford  to  take  the  risk 


it  carries.  We  would  also  suggest  the  pre- 
ferred issues  of  such  industrial  companies 
as  United  States  Steel,  Virginia-Carolina 
("hemical.  International  Harvester,  National 
Biscuit,  and  American  Cotton  Oil,  which 
issues  are  generalh'  conceded  to  be  repre- 
.sentative  in  their  group.  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  is  about  the  highest 
type  of  public  utility  corporation  and  its 
stock,  all  of  one  class,  is  attractive.  In  the 
industrial  common  issues  we  would  men- 
tion United  States  Steel,  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical,  National  Biscuit,  and  International 
Harvester." 

THE  INCOMES  OF  GREAT  RAILWAYS 

In  current  suggestions  that  some  of  the 
great  railway  .systems  may  be  compelled 
this  year  to  reduce  their  rates  of  dividends, 
a  factor  not  always  taken  into  account  is 
that  some  of  these  systems  derive  large  in- 
comes, additional  to  their  own  incomes,  from 
tributary  lines,  lea.sed  or  in  great  part  owned 
by  them.  This  condition  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  decline  in  the  earnings  of  such 
a  .system  as  the  New  York  Central  which 
already  has  reduced  its  dividend  rate  from 
6  to  5  per  cent.  The  earnings  derived  by  it 
from  roatls  lea.sed  or  controlled,  including 
the  Lake  Shore,  Michigan  Central,  and  New 
York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  provide  large 
sums  of  money  which  can  be  counted  as 
earnings  applicable  to  its  own  dividends. 

This  is  a  chief  reason  why  New  York  Cen- 
tral stock,  altho  paying  only  5  per  cent.,  is 
<]Uoted  at  aiiout  the  same  figure  as  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  or  Atchison,  which  pay  fi.  The  New 
York  Central  has  its  own  dividend  earnings 
supplemented  by  and  well  secured  by  tribu- 
tarj"  roads.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  two 
other  systems  which  depend  on  what  they 
can  earn  themselves.  Last  year  the  New 
York  Central  proper  earned  only  a  fraction 
more  than  the  (i  per  cent,  dividend  paid,  but 
because  of  the  dividends  received  from  other 
lines  it  had  a  theoretical  total  of  earnings  of 
over  8  per  cent.  The  Central,  owning  ap- 
proximately 90  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Central,  receives  from 
them  in  dividends  nearly  $.5,000,000. 

So  with  the  Penn.sylvania  Railroad,  which 
has  been  paying  6  per  cent.  Owned  or  con- 
trolled roads  return  to  the  Pennsylvania 
4.95  i)er  cent,  applicable  to  its  own  stock, 
amounting  to  $412,610,000.  The  total 
e(iuities  and  earnings  accruing  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania stock  were  for  the  year  10.95  per 
cent.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  believes  that 
neither  the  New  York  Central  nor  the  Penn- 
sylvania has  yet  "exhausted  the  possibilities 
of  its  subsidiaries."  For  the  present  year, 
"it  is  entirely  probable  that  their  investment 
returns  will  play  as  important  a  part  in  the 
finances  as  they  did  last  year." 

THE    STEEL    CORPORATION'S    BUSINESS 

Judge  Gary,  of  the  L^nited  States  Steel 
Corporation,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders,  on  April  18,  made  a  report  as 
to  conditions  and  prospects.  While  a  fair 
business  was  b(>ing  done  in  April,  "bookings 
were  less  than  in  .March."  The  chief  decline 
had  been  in  railroad  buying,  which  had 
recently  been  only  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire output,  whereas  in  normal  times  rail- 
roails  buy  about  3.'VV  P^r  cent.  It  was  only 
a  question  of  time,  however,  when  the  rail- 
roads "  must  buy  liberally  as  their  necessities 
pile  up."  The  managers  of  the  corporation 
were  tleclared  to  be  "  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  amount  of  business  done  and  the  profits 


The  Investor's 
Safeguard 

The  bonds  we  offer  afford  a  most  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  conservative  investment  of 
funds  in  the  mortgage  obligations  of  properties 
of  well  demonstrated  earning  value.  These 
hontis  are  seasoned  securities  issued  in  accord 
with  the  restrictive  provisions  which  govern  the 
purchase  of  securities  by  conservative  bankers. 
Our  offerings  include  railroad,  traction,  water 
works,  hydro-electric  and  other  securities  com- 
bining the  maximum  of  safety  with  the  attractive 
income  yield  of 

5%  to  6%  Interest 

We  have  made  Jbr  our  onvn  account  the  most 
careful  and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  prop- 
erties securing  these  bonds,  not  only  at  the 
time  we  purchased  them,  but  at  intervals  since 
that  time.  Such  examination  will  be  made  con- 
stantly until  the  securities  are  retired. 
This  expert  examination  has  been  for  many 
years  a  protection,  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to 
our  clients,  and  has  created  the  highest  confi- 
dence in  the  securities  we  offer. 
That  this  confidence  has  never  been  misplaced 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that — 

Since  the  organization  of  this  house 
there  has  never  been  a  day 's  delay  in 
the  payment  of  the  principa'  or  the 
interest  of  any  bond  it  has  sold. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  suggest  to  prospective 
investors  a  list  of  our  offerings  suiting  their 
particular  needs  —  comprising  bonds  issued  in 
denominations  of  $100,  S500  and  SlOOO,  and 
maturing  in  from  1  to  49  years,  as  may  be 
desired. 

.Special  circulars  and  other  literature  will  be  mailed 
upon  request.  Send  also  for  '"Jioo  Bonds"— now  in 
its  tliird  edition.    For  convenience  address  Dept.  F, 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

First  National  Bank  BIdg.         Real  Estate  Trust  BIdg. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

37  Wall  Street  Kuhn,  FUher  &  Co.,  Inc. 

1 5  Congress  St. 


4%  to  6%  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 

We  deai  solely  in  highest  grade  Municipal  Bonds, 
the  safest  high  rate  investment. 

Write  tot/ay /or  our  select  list. 
UL-EIM     &    CO.,     Barilcers 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 


Your  Investments 

Would  You  Like  to  Know  About  Them  ? 

Over  18,292  investors  kept  tliemseh  es  infarmcd  in  tlie 
last  two  years  regarding  securities  ol  all  knids  thiough 
this  unbiased  and  absolutelv  independent  bureau  con- 
ducted by  the  FIN'AN'Cl.AL  WORLD  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  its  subscribers.  .  It  isa  safegruard  ag:ainst  all 
financial  frauds,  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  selection  of 
sound  securities. 

OUR  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

If  you  will  mention  The  Literary  Digest  and  enclose 
postage  to  cove,  our  reply  we  will  express  our  opinion  .^n 
ONK  and  ONLY  ONK  INVF.STMK.NT  YOU  .ARE 
INTKRESTKD  IN  and  also  send  you  a  specimen  copy 
of  our  paper  You  can  then  judge  whether  it  is  to  your 
advantage  to  become  an  annual  subscriber  and  receive 
the  same  benefits  that  more  than  y..'S2  investors  ha\ e 
received  in  the  last  seven  ye.irs.     Address 

The  Financial  World  ^ Nfw°YoTk'' 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertl9?rs. 
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The  Best  Way  to 
Carry  Funds 

In  every  country  the  "A.B.A."  Cheques 
are  proving- their  right  to  the  title,  "The 
Perfect  International  Exchange."  They 
are  accepted  by  banks,  hotels,  railroads, 
and  others  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Eenmark,  Austria  -  Hungary, 
Russia  and  Holland  at  face  value,  and 
in  all  other  countries  at  current  rates 
for  New  York  or  London  Exchange. 

The  "A.B.A."  Cheques  are  safer  and 
handier  to  carry  than  money;  they  fur- 
nish the  holder  with  ready  means  of 
identification,  and  save  many  delays  and 
embarrassments  in  dealing  with  strang- 
ers. These  cheques  may  be  purchased  in 
amounts  to  suit  the  individual  needs,  be- 
ing issued  in  $10,  $20,  $50,  and  $100. 

■Write  to  the  Bankers  Trust  Company, 
7   Wall   St.,   New   York,   for    interesting 
booklet,  "The  International  Exchange 
for    Travelers,"  and    information  as   to 
where  you  can  obtain  the  cheques  in  your 
vicinity. 


Them  From  Your 
Own  Banker 

Or  If    More     Convenient   Apply  To 
^       BankersTrust  Company        ^ 

NEW/      YORK      CITY  '  ^^ 


realized  during  the  last  fifteen  months." 
Business  had  really  been  "large"  and,  in 
the  circumstances  attending  it,  "should  be 
considered  satisfactory."  It  was  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  total  capacity  of  the  mills, 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  cor- 
poration, was  about  24,000  tons  per  day, 
whereas  at  present  the  producing  capacity 
is  nearly  "double  that  amount."  ^Yhile  the 
mills  are  now  running  not  more  than  74  per 
cent,  of  capacity,  this  represents  "  very  much 
more  than  the  total  capacity  at  the  time  the 
corporation  was  organized."  Meanwhile 
independent  steel  plants  have  had  their 
capacity  increased  even  more  than  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Ihat  cor- 
poration started  out  with  doing  about  60 
per  cent,  of  the  total  business  of  the  country. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  doing  about  55  per 
cent.  The  latter  is  the  point  at  which  the 
corporation  desires  to  keep  its  business, 
preferring  not  to  do  more  than  60  per  cert. 
It  desires  to  avoid  "any  question  of  monop- 
oly." Profits  have  continued  to  be  "about 
the  same,"  altho  wages  have  been  increased 
and  many  items  of  cost  have  increased,  while 
the  selling  price  has  gradually  declined. 
Improvements,  however,  and  improved  meth- 
ods, have  so  reduced  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction that  the  corporation  "continues  to 
realize  about  the  same  profit  per  ton." 

AS   TO    THE   "GET-RICH-QUICK"    GAME 

C.  M.  Keys  has  contributed  to  The  World's 
Work  an  article  under  the  abo^■e  heading,  in 
which  are  set  forth  some  striking  facts  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  swindles  that  have  thrived 
so  long  in  this  country  under  the  hands  of 
promoters  of  oil,  mining,  and  other  com- 
panies. He  prints  with  his  article  a  list 
of  fr.iudu'ent  concerns  "made  up  from  the 
records  of  the  last  seven  years,"  but  which, 
nevertheless,  "  does  not  begin  to  exhaust  the 
subject."  Of  .such  companies  there  are 
about  300  in  the  list,  the  oil  companies  being 
sot  down  as  having  a  capitalization  of 
$83,448,128;  the  mining  companies  a  capital- 
ization of  $337,882,500,  and  the  miscel- 
laneous companies  one  of  $448,269,780. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  classify  the  com- 
panies as  to  their  badness.  Most  of  them  arc 
declared  to  be  "out-and-out  frauds  which 
have  already  paid  the  penalty  in  full."  A 
few  "were  at  one  time  semi-respectable,  but 
have  gone  over  to  campaigns  of  flotation 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  purely  fraudulent 
cases."  Others  "  still  hang  on,  but  ask  such 
pitiful  values  for  their  shares  that  the  victims 
are  no  better  oif  than  if  they  had  been  caught 
by  the  grossest  swindles."  Taken  as  a 
whole,  Mr.  Kej's  declares  that  they  con- 
stitute a  machine  "that  has  stolen  from  the 
people  close  to  one  billion  dollars  in  the  last 
seven  years."  This  list,  moreover,  com- 
prizes only  such  companies  as  have  become 
known  in  New  York  City. 

The  Government,  after  making  its  recent 
laids  on  fraudulent  companies  which  had 
flooded  the  mails  Avith  their  circulars,  esti- 
mated that  $100,000,000  a  year  have  been 
by  these  methods  stolen  from  the  people; 
but  Mr.  Keys  believes  the  figures  are  "far 
too  small."  Could  one  add  together  all 
the  forms  of  illegal  promotion  and  criminal 
or  ignorant  campaigns  in  worthless  stocks  and 
bonds,  insurance  companies,  real  estate  cer- 
tificates, etc.,  the  amount  in  a  vear  could  be 
"trebled."        ' 

The  chief  asset  of  such  concerns  is  their 
mailing-lists  of  possible  victims.  There  has 
grown  up  as  an  adjunct  of  their  business 
what  is  known  as  a  "name-broker,"   from 


YOUR  SAVINGS 

Make  6  Per  Cent 


when  invested  with  the  largest  financial  in- 
stitution in  the  south-west.  Paid  in  capital 
and  surplus  $5,300,000,  its  reserve  being 
$3,200,000.  Liabilities  less  than  $230,000. 
There  is  more  than  $24  in  security  for  every 
dollar  of  indebtedness.  The  Company  was 
founded  in  1866  and  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  California  in  1899.  Its  principal 
officers  have  been  with  it  for  from  fifteen  to 
thirty-seven  years. 

GOLD  NOTES  are  i-^sued  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Investment  Company  in  denominations  of  $100 
and  multiples  of  $100  up  to  S5,ooo,  and  bear  six 
per  cent  interest. 

The  purchaser  can  withdraw    his  money 

with  full  interest  in  ninety  days,  or  can 

place  it    up    to  five  years,    as  he  u/ishea 

The  Los  Angeles  Investment  Company  plans 
using-  the  funds  in  the  erection  of  its  fourteen  story 
bank  and  office  building,  costing  about  $1,000,000. 

No  investor  in  a  Gold  Note  has  ever  failed  to 
haue  refvnded  to  him,  on  demand,  his  money 
in  fall,  even  though  the  note  was  not  due. 


Send  for  folder  today,  or  remit  direct  to  this  bank. 

GLOBE  SAVINGS  BANK 

Department  20 
Los  Angeles  California 


Farm  IVIoptgages 


Progressiva,  houest,  hanl-workiug  W'eBieru  f:trm' ts 
waut  to  expand.  Their  First  Farm  Morteasr^'S 
are  secure,  profitable  iuvestments.  Many  of  the  best 
are  placed  through  me,  in  sums  of  $300  to  $10,000. 
Trust  my  hitegritv.  I  have  invested  Over  One 
Million  Pollars  In  12  years  without  a 
cent  of  lo«»  to  any  client. 

Write  for  list  :ind  references. 

CHARLES  E.COLEMAN.  358  Dearborn  St.. Chicago 

Farm  Mortgage  Investments 
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HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


We  me.>in  n  DAVS  TIP-TOP  DUPLICATOR, 

tliat  ideal  assistant,  always  ready  when 
yovi  want  to  quickly  make  100  CopIe» 
from  Pen  Written  and  50  Copies  from 
Typewritten  Orijinal.  Complete 
Duplicator,  cap  size,  costs  $7.50  less 
33  1-3  per  cent  discount.  85. OO 
net.  but  we  don't  want  your  money 
until  you  are  satisfied  that  our 
machine  is  all  riultl.  so  if  you  are 
interested  just  write  to  send  it  on  10  Days'  Trial  Wlthoot  Deposit. 
FELIX  P.  DAIS  DVPLICATOR  CO.,  DausKldp.,   Ill  John  St..  N.  T. 


Hendee  Manufacturing  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

7  fp    Convertible,   Preferred  Stock- 

LIAVING  sold  a  large  amount  of  this  issue  at 
private  sale,  1    offer    and  recommend  the 
balance  as  a    conservative    investment,    subject 
to  previous  sale,  at 

$1 10  PER  SHARE— To  Net  6.36  Per  Cent. 

Non-Taxable  in  New  England,  New  York  and  other  statei. 

The  mainfacls  in  relation  to  this  security  are  as  follows: 

Product,  the  well-known  Indian  Motocycle. 

Business  established  over  ten  years  ago. 

Present  production  over  ten  thousand  machines  per  an- 
num, and  demand  rapidly  increasing. 

I  argest  manufacturers  of  motorcycles  in  the  world. 

Factory  Buildings  and  Plant  one  of  the  finest  in  New 
England. 

Employs  over  seven  hundred  skilled  mechanics.  _ 

Preferred  stock  is  preferred  as  to  assets  as  well  as  dividends. 

Convertible  into  common  slock  at  the  option  of  the  holder, 
which  is  an  unusual  and  very  valuable  feature. 

The  dividends  quarterly:  total  issue,  $600,000. 

Manufacturing  plantand  contents  insured  for  $900,000, 
and  actual  cash  equity  of  the  Company  above  the 
preferred  stock  issue  is  over  $400,000. 

Net  earnings  increasing  yearly:  last  year  they  were  over 
eight  times  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  preferred 
stock  dividend. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  ably  managed  manufactur- 
ing plants  in  New  England. 

If  you  have  $100,  $1,000,  or  $10,000  to  invest,— r^o 

matter  where  you  live, — write  me  to-day  for  a  special 

circular. 

THOMAS    C.    PERKINS,    Inc. 

45  Connecticut  Mutual  BIdg.        HARTFORD,     CONN. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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To  Net  6  Per  Cent. 

We  offer  at  par  and  interest 
a  Two  Year  6%  secured 
Note  of  a  prosperous  public 
utility  company  operating 
in  ten  rapidly  growing 
communities.  The  security 
for  these  notes  represents 
an  actual  cash  investment 
equal  to  165%  of  the 
total  issue. 

Ask  for  our  Circular  B-844 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 

of  New  York 
28  Nassau  Street 


Capital  $5,000,000 
Deposits    .     .     .     < 


Surplus  $18,000,000 
.      .     $133,000,000 


ntm-i}rmiim-mnM.iiM 


Steel  FishingRqds,  _ 


DOOK  rree  i„.,utiiu: 


TRICKS  and 

KNACK5  o( 
FISHING 


lly  illnstratf'dbook 
■'Tricks  and  Knarka 
of  Fishing,"    written 
by  expurt  fishermen, 
can  1)1)  obtained  free   from 
fishing  tackle  deah-rs  every- 
\vhcro.      One  copy  of  the  book 
is  iriven  free  by  us  to  the  dealer 
and  by  llie  denier  to  each  purchaser 
of  a  "BRISTOL"  Rod  during  1911. 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue 

Mi-ntion  your  local  fishing  tackle 

(U-aler's  name  so  that  if  he  has 
run  short  of  bonks,  we  can  sui)plv  litin  with  a  free  *;»/ 
copy  for  ynu  when  you  buy  your  **  BRISTOL"  Rr-d.     '"^ 
Be  sure  that  yon  get  a  genuine  *' BRISTOL"  with  ^"~ 
the  name  stamped  on  the  reel  seat.  —.-:;■-•• 

The  Horton  Mfs.   Co.,  42  Horton  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


A  Mortgage  Bond 

to  be  a  gfood  investment  should  be  able  to 
stand  the  tests  of  security  and  steady  in- 
come. These  are  the  essentials  of  a  good 
investment. 

New  York  Real  Estate 
Security  Co. 

6%  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds 

in  denominations  of  $100— $500— $1,000— 
offered  at  par  and  interest,  will  stand 
these  tests. 

The  payment  of  principal  and  interest  is 
secured  by  a  trust  mortgage  on  the  entire 
assets  of  the  Company,  and  assures  full 
protection  to  the  investor.  The  Company 
will  be  pleased  to  give  further  information 
to  inquirers  regarding  this  high-class  real 
estate  security. 

WtiU  for  Booklet  "L.  D." 


New  York  Real  Estate 
Security  Company 

42    Broadway 
Assets    -     -    $10,000,000.00 
Capital  -     -       $3,950,000.00 


whom  these  lists  are  obtained.  Some  name- 
brokers  have  lists  running  as  high  as  2.50,000 
persons.  A  common  price  for  use  of  a  list 
is  two  cents  for  each  name,  ilen  have  been 
known  to  sell  the  use  of  the  same  list  several 
times  a  year,  and  thus  to  thrive.  Some- 
times the  price  is  more  than  two  cents  per 
name.  In  one  instance,  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness list,  stolen  from  a  reputable  banking- 
house  in  Boston,  was  sold  to  a  fraudulent 
concern  for  25  cents  per  name.  Most 
valuaVjle  of  all  names  are  those  of  persons  of 
small  means  who  have  recently  inherited 
money.  These  names  are  obtained  through 
a  clipping  agency,  which  is  under  contract 
to  furnish  all  printed  details  of  the  settle- 
ment of  small  country  estates,  including 
legal  notices  which  often  contain  names  of 
much  valu2.  Life-insurance  companies  some- 
times issue  long  lists  of  their  recent  bene- 
ficiaries, and  these  are  valuable.  In  fact, 
names  secured  from  sources  like  these  be- 
come "the  finest  possible  grist  for  the  mill." 
Value  is  also  set  on  the  names  of  clergymen, 
Catholic  priests  being  especially  favored, 
because  they  are  so  often  financial  advisers 
of  the  poor. 

THE    UNCERTAINTIES    OF    MINING 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  Company  to  draw  unto  itself  a  dozen  or 
more  other  copper  companies  in  the  Michigan 
district,  is  cited  ))y  The  Financial  World 
as  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  mining.  This  company  "in  the 
history  of  mining  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
greatest  successes,  and  as  an  example  of 
honest  and  consc;3ntious  management," 
and  yet  conditions  have  made  necessary  the 
present  action.  Only  a  few  years  aso  the 
shares  of  the  company  were  selling  at  SI, 000 
each,  or  at  the  highest  price  anj^  stock  in  a 
pul:)lic  market  ever  reached,  except  in  the 
famous  Northern  Pacific  case,  which  was 
exceptional  and  temporary.  Calumet  and 
Hecla  has  been  qiioted  this  month  at  S485, 
or  about  one-half  its  highest  quotation.  Ex- 
cept for  the  prospects  of  giving  new  life  to 
the  company  by  the  absorption  of  other 
properties,  "the  stock  would  have  continued 
to  fall  on  account  of  the  gradual  exhaustion 
of  the  mines."  "When  these  mines  were 
opened  they  yielded  100  lbs.  of  copper  per 
ton;  in  1900  the  yield  had  fallen  to  GO  lbs.; 
it  is  now  only  aliout  29  lbs.,  the  latter  being 
obtained  at  an  increase  of  depth  and  at  a 
corresponding  increase  in  cost. 

Dividends  from  mines  not  infrequently  are 
dividends  from  assets,  rather  than  from 
profits.  The  writer  contends  that  even  a 
regular  lO-per-cent.  dividend  fmay  be  a 
poor  recompense  for  the  risk  incurred.  At 
its  best,  a  10-per-cent.  diviilend  should  mean 
only  an  annual  revenue  of  0  per  cent,  on  the 
investment,  the  other  4  per  cent,  going  to 
a  sinking-fund,  insuring  stockholders  against 
total  loss  by  exhaustion  of  the  ore.  The 
writer  cites  the  strange  fact  that,  in  view  of 
this  circumstance,  such  shares  as  those  of 
the  Amalgamated  Company,  which,  since 
its  formation,  never  netted  owners  an  average 
of  more  than  2  per  cent.,  should  be  main- 
tained at  their  present  high  quotations. 


How  it  Happened. — "  Ranterby  Roarer  has 
appeared  999  times  in  the  same  play." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  such  an  unpre- 
cedented run?" 

"He  dies  in  the  first  act." — Binningham 
Age-Herald. 


A  WELL  SECURED 
INVESTMENT 

NETTING  OVER  9^^% 

First  mortgage  bonds  in  j?500  and 
$1,000  denominations  secured  by  assets 
of  over  five  times  the  amount  of  the 
issue.  The  Company's  net  earnings 
show  a  large  margin  over  both  princi- 
pal and  interest  requirements.  The 
stockholders  have  an  actual 
cash  investment  behind  the 
bonds  of  over  $3,000,000,  or 
more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  the  total  bond  issue  of 
$1,200,000.  liie  mortgage  con- 
tains an  ample  sinking  fund  provision. 
During  the  month  of  February,  the 
first  month  after  tlie<;e  bonds  were 
issued,  the  sinking  fund  actually  paid 
in  was  practically  three  times  the 
monthly  requirement  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent installment  of  principal.  The 
management  of  the  Company  is  thor- 
oughly experienced  and  successful. 
The  bonds  mature  in  equal  semi- 
annual installments  from  six  months 
to  ten  years,  and  the  already  large 
marginof  security  will  rapidly  increase. 

\sk  for  Circular  No.  725  R 

Peabody, 
Hoiighteling  &Co. 

(Established  1865)        105  S.    La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


Your  Income  Starts  Immediately 

Business  men  seeking  a  conser\'ative  invest- 
ment opportunity  should  llioroughly  investigate 
the  sound  financial  possibilities  of  tlie  Coin 
Operated  Weighing;  Scale.     These  macliines 
have  a  very  large  earning  capacity — the  immense 
revenues  of  two  powerful  corporations  are  de- 
rived solely  tluTefrom.  Tht-ir  earninpsareclearprofit— 
s.ure.  continuous  and  payable  in  cash  dividends  when- 
ever you  want.   Depots.  Stores. Waitinf-rooms.  etc. .  are 
asking  for  them.      Splendid  Iccations  can  be    found 
everywhere.    100  well  placed  will  yield  you  a  hands<tnie 
inroine  without  any    interference  with  your  present 
Insiness  or   occnpatiou      Our  free  booklet,    "Facts." 
I  utb  vnu  in  touch  with  this  most  attractive  opportunity 
-offers  you  bright  prosp  cts  for  1911        Writ,    fur 
tt.KlaT       MIl.l.S  \o»  i-:i,TY  <  «».. 
Mill*  ■|lldc..<"lilr:iu-o.Ilrpl."I  ."X." 
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Before  purchasing  securities  we 
invite  investors  to  consider  our 


% 

Illinois  Farm  Mortgage  Loans 

We  recommend  them  to  persons  who  deem  security — 

not  rate-  the  first  essential  in  making  an  investment. 

Complete  information  furnished  upon  application. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Founded  A.  D.  1858  Washington,  Illinois 


Have  You  Ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document? 


Keep  your  Contracts,  Notes,  Morto:ages, 
Insurance  Policies  and  valuable  napers  in 
a  Rarler  New  Document  File  with  index. 

Stamped  steel  covers,  bound  with  seal  grain  Veratol  leather. 
Opens  like  a  hook.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  A  handv  File  in 
your  office,  your  home,  or  safety  deposit  box  at  tlie  bank. 
2o  strong  manila  pockets,  4'.-  x  io"->-  in.  with  metal  eyelets. 
Cord  allows  expansion,  and  holds  f.i.^t  without  tjing. 
Net  price,  $1.25  delivered 

BARLER  FILE  CO.,  106  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


Our  readers  ri»»  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  Diokst  when  ^ritltig  to  adrertlsere. 
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TrciN'Cl  oad  Resort  Directoru 


COME  TO 
TEMAGAMI 

The  Unspoiled  Country 

EVERY  lake  and  stream  is  an  open 
invitation  to  one  of  the  finest 
vacations  you  ever  spent. 

Temagami  is  in  the  vast  Forest  Re- 
serve of  over  4,000,000  acres  in  Northern 
Ontario,  mostly  of  virg^in  pine.  Lake 
Temagami  is  a  magnificent  body  of 
water  with  an  irregular  shore  line  of 
over  2,000  miles  and  contains  over  1,500 
islands.  Lake  trout,  speckled  trout,  pike, 
wall-eyed  pike,  pickerel  and  fighting 
black  bass  are  foimd  in  great  numbers. 
Such  fishing  has  long  since  disappeared 
in  the  over-run  regions. 

The  Company  maintains  a  chain  of 
hotels  where  every  comfort  may  be 
secured,  but  for  those  desiring  to  camp 
they  will  furnish  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  provisions.  For  a  real  vaca- 
tion for  the  ladies  and  children  as  well 
as  the  men  come  to  Temagami.  Drop  a 
postal  today  for  our  new  illustrated  book. 

Temagami  Steamboat  k  Hotel  Co,,  Ltd. 

Temagami,  Ontario,  Canada 


FROM  LONDON 

CONTINENT 

.Miio*)the?,t  Sea  Iric,  >.'f'W  Palaot* 
Steamers,  LarKest  and  Fastest 
Crossiug  the  Channel. 

Night  Service — via  Folkettone-Fliuhing 
Day   Service     via  Qaeenboro- Flushing 

The  Quirk.  St  .Tiui  Most  ronvonieut  R.niti?  fmiu 
England  to  Northern  and  Central  Europe. 
Write  for  Booklets  of  Delii;htfnl  Tours. 

SIDE  TRIPS  THROUGH  HOLLAND 

The  Pietures(iu,>  Wonderhmd  of  Europe, 
at  Very  Small  Expense— 3  days— 5  days— 
7  days — From  London.  Paris.  Berlin — Start 
Any  Time,  From  Anywhere. 

C.  BAKKER,  General  American  Agent 

Netherlaud  i>t;ite  Rvs  -Flushins  Mail  Route 
Depf.  B.  355  Broadway         New  York 


|«^   ONE  COUNTRY   \S^ 

Where  a  race  has  struggled  for  a  millennium. 
Will   yon   not    tai  ry    tor    a    brief    summer  ? 
I  The  British  Isles 
YOUR    CHOICE  OF     <  Germany 

(  Switzerland 
A  new  plan  for  leisurely,  dignified  travel. 

Send  for  announcement  of  our  plans. 
BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY,  Stuart  St., Boston 


EAGER     TOURS     TO 
EUROPE 

A  few  vacancies  in  several  small  and  exclu- 
sive parties  of  Southern  people  sailing  in 
June  and  July.  P.est  accommodations,  in- 
clusive price.     Apply  at  once 

THE    E.-\GER    TOURS 
308 N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md 

COOK»S  TOURS 

70  Tours  to  Kiirope.  mnn.v  visitinc 
London  for  Coronation,  Hotels  and  seats 
for  Processions  guaranteed. 

ToiirH  Ai-ouiKl  tho  World:  Seven 
Tours  (if  Luj-f  this  season.  Westbound, 
Eastbound  and  Southbound. 

THOS.    C<n)K    A   SO.V 

Hew  York.  Boston,    Philadelphia,  Chicago 

San  Francisco,  Montreal.  Toronto. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  Canada 

Boating,  Bathing,  Fisliiii,g  and  Camping. 
Splendid  Moose,  Caribou  and  Deer  Hunting 
in  season,  also  Partridge  and  Duck  Shooting. 
River,  Lake  and  Seashore  Resorts.  Spend 
your  vacation  where  days  and  nights  are 
cool.  Excellent  hotel  and  boarding  house 
accommodation  at  reasonable  rates.    Write 

The  New  Brunswick  Tourist  Association 

Dept.  B,  Saint  John,  N.  B. 

forillustrated  literature  and  other  information 


University  Travel 


Scholarly    leadership    nnd    exclusive    facil- 
ities liistinguish  our  arrangenients. 
Let  us  write  vou  about  our 
TOURS  TO  ITALY  AND  SPAIN 

Sail  in  April.  Ma.v  or  .Iiine. 

E.xtensions  to  Gennan.v.   Franco  and  England. 

CRUISES  IN  GREECE  AND  DALMATIA 

Onr  own  steam  yacllt  .\THICNA. 

Choice  of  seasons:  arranL'enients  from  America. 

GENERAL  TOURS  INCLUDING  NORWAY 

Sailings  in  .June  and  .lul.v. 

Tours  to  Entjland  as  late  as  August. 

LEADERS:      Dr.  H.  H    Powers,  of  Boston, 
Dr.  C    L,  Babcock.  of  Berlin, 
Dr.  H.  F    Willard.  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Walter  Miller,  of  New  Orleans. 
Prof.  E.  W.  Clark,  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Rossiter  Howard,  of  Paris, 
and  other  well-known  lecturers. 
Send  for  announcement. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  5Iass. 


TOURS  UNDER    ESCORT 

to  tlie  Mediterranean,  Continent,  British 
Isles,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Starting  in 
May,  June  and  July.  Small  parties,  ex- 
perienced leaders,  leisurelytravel. mod- 
erate rates.  Illustrated  itineraries  on 
request.  M.IKSTKKS  TOl'KS 
248  Wn^llinyt'U  .'~t.  31  WestSOth  H. 

BOSTON  NEW  Y«RK 


BE  WELL  INFORMED  ABOUT 
The   Swiss  Part  of   Your  Coming: 

EUROPEAN  TOUR 

You  will  have  leisure  aboard  steamer  to  enjoy 
the  interesting  batch  of  illustrated  literature, 
including  the  Hotel  Guide,  Sent  Free  on  re- 
quest for  TRAVEL  LETTER  NO.  12. 

SIVISS    I'KDERAL.    II.IILRO.IU 
241  Fiflh  Avf.  IVew  Vork  City 


ALL    ABOUT    TRAVEL    IN 

bv    Rail     NORWAY    o   "'"' 

>iteamer    * '   '-'  *^     •»     '^    *      Carruige 

Sweden     and     Denmark 

Authorized  Agents: 

NORTHERN  TOURIST  BUREAU 

IS  Broadway,  New  York  Oity 


ORIENT  AT  COST 

t'o-operative  s.v^lem.  1  Itli  year,  best  aceomnio- 
dation,  best  t(->ur.  actual  cost.  Select  Jiarly. 
mostly  Southern  people,  June  7.  (Egypt  and 
Palestine  delightful  in  summer.)  Europe, 
^'it!.'*  up.  S'Ud  immediately  for  liooklet. 
THE  Llimy  TR.iVEL  l'Llll,"Spartanbure,S.C. 


Select  inUIICnil  TnilDC  Booklets 
Limited  wUnllOUn  I  UUIIO  andMap 
June  10.  17,  24.  etc.  60  to  100  days.  Azores, 
(jibraltar,  .Spain  (Madeira,  Algiers),  Europe. 
W.A.JOHNSON.  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


FORTOrilTItlP   ABI10.4D     L,K.4It>' 


f?e:imc 

EZRIVIArsI 
F=>AISIISM   oi 
1.IAN 


In  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant 
diversion  everyday  tor  a  little  while 
you  can  learn  any  of  the  great 
foreign  languages  by 

The  Celebrated,  Natural 

Rosenthal  Method 

for  Quick  Language  Study 


SRef*-sifi)l9  beeanse  it  is  Nature's  own  method 

Almost  unconsciously  you  ^Wdv  into  thinklitQ  in 
the  new  language,  this  being  tho  natural,  sure  way 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the  new  tongues  You 
will  speak,  think,  and  write  the  new  language  in 
surprisingly  short  time  Thousands  of  "  Digest  " 
readers  have  used  it.  Price  for  each  language, 
90.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


HOW 
PUBIS 


Trax'cl  and  Resort  Directory 


DUNNING  TOURS 

The  Best  of  Europe  in  the  Best  Way 

Special  Tours  to  Norway,  Sweden  &  Russia 
The  Most  Competent  Leadership 

BEACON  TOURS 

Moderate  in  Price. 

PILGRIMAGES 

For  Music  Lovers,  Book  Lovers, 
Social  Workers,  Lovers  oi  Old  Ro- 
mance, Sketchers, 

MOTORING  IN  EUROPE 

All  about  it. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Unequaled  itineraries.  Best  ar- 
ransiements.  Sailing  September  6, 
October  4,  25. 

JAPAN 

June  21.39.  Sept.  6,  19,   Oct.  4. 
Independent  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House       Boston,  Mass. 

Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

PACIFIC    TK.**i:i,    ItriCEAtT 

789    Market    Street,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 


CULTURAL 
TRAVEL 


Lire  is  our  theme 


SPRING  TOUR      -        Sailing  MAY  10 

CORONATION  TOUR  Sailing  MAY  25 

NORWAY    RUSSIA        -        JUNE  10 

OTHER    TOURS    ITALY    TO    SCOTLAND 

Not  the  Bigrs-est,  Not  the  Cheapest, 
But  the  Best. 

THE    CHAUTAUQUA   TOURS 

Appleton,  Wisconsin 

The  Grinnell  Tours  to  Europe 

For  prospectus  giving  detailed  informa- 
tion address 

Professor  CHARLES  N.  SMILEY 
Grinnell  College  Grinnell,  Iowa 


ITALY,  SWITZERLAND 

Tlie  Kliiiie,  Paris    and    London.  Private 

Tour  leaving:    July   1.     .Address 

J,  R,  Monroe,  392 Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 


'.Nlh  TF.m 
8    t'unntries 


THE  BEST  of  EUROPE 

Small    Parties:    Auto     Excursions;    June 
.Sailings.     A  trip  worth  while.     J590  up. 
E.  W.  VANDEUSEN,    542  W.  124tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  delightful   nine  weeks'  tour  of   Europe. 
Sailing    July    3rd.      Exclusively   first  class. 
For  itineraries  address 
Mr3.E.A.Robson,12  Laurence  St., Tonkers, NT. 

EUROPE  -22  Years'  Experience 

1»  Tours.     $150  to  $113.> 

Personally  Conducted.   The  Best  of  Europe. 
HEALYS    Ticket   Agency,    Worcester,   Mass. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

SOtli  \  ear  — Limited  Parties  — 
Exceptional  Advantages:  Strictly 
first  class.  Write  for  programs 
l)r..VMrs.ll.S.  I'aiiie.  Glens  Kails.  >.Y. 


_■  Solert     9000      ^  0^  g%  f^ 

C^llliJ^IAJ^  mile  summer     ^  ™M  ^£  ■  ■ 

turopera,  r-  Q^OU 

^vide  choice  of    routes,   eleven    years     experieoce; 

liiuhost  tf'stitnonials.      Applv  at  once 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS. S  lUaconSt..  Boston. Mass. 


ITALY 


and    9    other     conn-      T  Jl© 
tries — Sailing  May  10   .—_—  __ 
75   Days— $4-»0  IQEAL 


other  tours.    Send  for 
I  booklet.      J.  P.  GRAHAM  lA/au 

I  IDEAL  TO|]R8,Boxl055-D.  Pittsburg    »V«ty 


D 


AVIDSON  S  Kiirope,  $220  up" 
Fiftfen  years  ni  the  business  of  Trai'et. 
fil(>2  I'enn  Ave,  IMltibiirsh.  Pa-TrkllDC 
Box  7S,  Valley  Cottage,  N.  V.      1  V/Ul\iJ 


-EUROPE: 

Earn  your  trip  by  forming  a  small  parti'. 
Each  party  limited  five  to  ten  meml)ers. 
Babcock's  ToUKS,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brookhni. 


rpURKKLL'S  I  $295  I  ITALY    TO 
JL  OURS  |$330  I  KNGLAND 

SPAIN,  RIVIERA,&c.,  $38.5.  Othertours. 
Partiesl.Sonly.  June-Sept.  C.  A.  Turreli., 
Prof. ^lod. Langs. Univ. of  Arizona,  Tucson. 


Europe 

Raymond- Whitcomb  Tours 

Highest  Class 

Spain,    Italy 

And  six  other  cotintries 

May  8,  June  lo 

British  Isles  and  Continent,  May  27, 

June  10,  13,  17,  28  and  later 


Round  the  World 

Seven  Tours 

Four  to  Twelve  Months  each 
July,    Sept.,   Oct.,   Nov.,   Feb. 


We  are  also  agents  for 

The  Pilgrim  Tours 

of  Boston,  Mass, 

MODERATE  COST 

Mediterranean 

North  Cape 

British  Isles 

Coronation 
ALL  EUROPEAN  RESORTS 
Ma.iy  Sailings  in  June 

Send  for  itineraries 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Washington  Street,  Boston:  225  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York;  1005  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia;  Majestic  Building,  Detroit; 
Oliver  Building,  Pittsburg. 


(AWAT-FROM-THE-USUAL) 
Tours  of  from    Four    Months    to  a   Year 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Departures  in  June  (unique  summer  tour), 

Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Jan.  and  Feb'y. 

SUMMER  TOITRS  TO 

JAPANandSOUTH  AMERICA 

Our   melhttils   appeal  to  the  best  type  of 
travelers.    Send  for  announcements. 

Tuv.  roM.VKU  Toins 


I»  Trinity  I'liicf 


Bo!>toii,  Mass. 


'!>66666666666666666666 
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U.MVERSITV       PRi:\TS 

2.(100  half-tone  reproiiuctions  of 
tile  World's  iMasterpiecesof  Art. 
•►lie  cent  each  or  SO  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
forcntalogue  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity   PI..  Boston. 


Hj  F.  Itrrkelcr  Smith, 
author  of  "The 
Real  Latin  Quar- 
ter," etc    MsCap-     ITDri  C 

tivating  Pictures  by     I  I  nfl  f 

the  Author  and  sev-  '  '  Ul«tl 
eral  Noted  French  Artists.  "  It  is  the  gay- 
est book  of  the  year,  and  is  as  handsome 
mechanically  as  it  is  interesting  in  narrative. 
The  sparkle,  the  glow,  the  charm  of  the 
risque,  the  shimmer  of  silks,  and  the  glint  of 
jewels,  are  all  so  real  and  apparent,"  BuJ"- 
falo  Courier .  i2mo,  cloth,  handsome  cover, 
?i.5o.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Y.  N. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  irritlnK  to  advertisers. 


ENGLAND 
Coronation  Year  King  George  V. 

Visitors  to  England  can  obtain 

London  &  North  Western  Ry. 

Interesting  tourist  literature  Y. 
Free  on  application  to 

A.  G.  WAND.  Agent,  L.  &  N.  W.  R'y. 
S87— .'itli  Ave.  New  York 

LONDON 


CALISBURY  HOTEL 

^      SALISBURY  SQUARE 

Quietest  Hotel  in  London  ;  English  service 
throughout ;  lounge  ;  drawing  room  ;  billiard 
room.  Accommodation  for  20  0  guests; 
inclusive  terms  S2.50  per  day.  Coronation, 
one  week,  J36.  Under  personal  supervi- 
sion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Bartens,  Rates, 
etc.,  gratis  for  stamp  from 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  TRAVEL  BUREAU 


April  29,  1911 


THE   LITERAIJV    1)IGP:sT 


8tiJ 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

April  14. — Lan-ser,  the  Belgian  aviator,  flies  64 
miles  with  his  three  sisters  in  an  aeroplane. 

David  .laync  Hill  resigns  as  United  States  Am- 
bas.sador  to  Germany. 

The  British  warship  Shearwater  temporarily 
lands  a  force  of  thirty  men  anrl  a  gun  at  San 
Qiiiiitin,  Mexico. 

April  1.5. — The  $.50,000,000  loan  to  China  is  signed 
at  Peking. 

April  16. — Forty  tribesmen  are  killed  and  eighty 
captured  by  the  Sultan's  forces  near  Fez. 

April  17. — Twenty-one  persons  are  drowned  when 
a  Spanish  steamship  sinks  oH  the  coast  of  Finis- 
terre. 

France  .sends  more  troops  to  Morocco  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  among  the  tribesmen. 

Seven  Americans  at  Douglas,  Ariz.,  are  wounded 
by  bullets  fired  by  Mexican  Federals  and  in- 
surgents in  a  battle  at  Agua  Prieta,  just  over 
the  boundary  line. 

April  18. — A  dispatch  from  Chihuahua,  iM(!xico, 
states  that  forty  rebels  have  been  killed  and 
more  than  one  hundred  wounded  in  a  battle 
near  Sauz  caflon. 

Captain  Carron,  of  the  French  Army  Aviation 
■    Corps,  falls  with  his  aeroplane  while  approach- 
ing Ver.sailles  and  is  crusht  to  death. 

The  new  census  of  Paris  shows  a  population  of 
2,846,986,  an  increase  of  124,2.5.5  since  1906. 

April  19. — President  Diaz  assures  the  United 
.States  Government  that  "  a  dr^finite  restrictive 
policy  on  tlie  border  will  be  enforced." 

Domestic 

Washington 

April  14. — President  Taft,  through  the  State  De- 
partment, notifies  the  Mexican  authorities  that 
fighting  on  the  boundary  line  which  endangers 
the  lives  of  non-combatants,  must  cease. 

April  15. — President  Taft  orders  the  Sixth  Cavalry 
Regiment  from  Des  Moines,  la.,  to  Arizona  to 
supplement  the  American  forces  on  the  Mexican 
border. 

The  resignation  of  Rear-Admiral  Mason  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment is  announced. 

April  16. — Major  General  Wood  telegraphs  the 
commander  of  the  army  in  Texas  not  to  cross 
the  border  line  under  any  circumstances. 

April  18. — President  Taft  lets  it  be  known  that  he 
does  not  contemplate  sending  a  special  message 
to  Congress  dealing  with  the  Mexican  situation, 
and  that  the  prospect  of  armed  invasion  of  that 
country  on  tlie  part  of  the  United  States  is 
remote. 

April  19. — Former  Speaker  Caution  speaks  in  the 
House  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  reciprocity 
agreement  with  Canada. 

The  Farmers'  Free  List  Bill  is  submitted  to  the 
House  by  Chairman  Underwood,  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

General 

April  14. — Denman  Thompson,  the  actor,  dies  at 
his  liome  in  New  Hampshire. 


National  "40"— Speedway  Roadster— $2,500 


The  National  "40"  appeals  to  men  who  drove 
thoroughbreds  as  did  their  fathers  before  them 

The  big,  powerful,  reliable  motor  (4  cylinder — 5  by  5-11/16) 
is  always  at  your  command  to  win  the  friendly  brush  on  road  or 
boulevard,  or  carry  you  majestically  to  the  crest  of  any  hill.  Regardless 
of  what  he  paid  for  his  car,  no  one  can  pass  you. 

King  of  the  Speedway,  Monarch  of  the  Road 

Amply  proved  by  68  firsts,  47  seconds,  37  thirds  and  19  fourths  won  during 
1910  by  National  cars  in  speedway,  road  and  hill-climbing  competition.  These 
comprise  more  victories  than  any  other  car  in  America  or  Europe  can  claim. 
Coupled  with  continual,  satisfactory,  daily  performances  in  the  hamds  of  owners, 
these  victories  prove  unquestionably  the  mechanical  superiority  of  the  National  "40." 
It's  all  you  could  wash  for  in  a  motor  car. 

The  191  I  National  "40"  Catalogue  is  full  of  information  for  the  red- 
blooded  man  who  appreciates  speed,  power  and  reliability.  Before  you 
purchase  any  motor  car  write  for  this  book.     It  is  gladly  sent  on  request. 

The  National  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  ISh'iA^A^o'^^,  d^"' 

Members  A.  L.  A.  M. 


Classified  Columns    Classified  Columns 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES      PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


AN  EXCKPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
A  company  nianufactiirinir  preparations 
having;  a  world  wide  reputation  and  sale, 
with  offices  and  laboratories  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  each  conducting 
a  large  and  incre.ising  business,  has  a  very 
attractive  proposition  to  present  to  an  in- 
vestor with  HSO.OOO  to  |75,000,  money  to  be 
used  for  further  expansion  of  Company.  A 
remunerative  position  with  voice  in  conduct 
of  company  is  offered  for  investment  from  a 
man  of  integrity  and  ability.     Address 

A.  \V.  PRICHKTT 
600  W.  157th  St.  New  York  City 

BK  YOUR  OWN  BOSS.  Start  Mail 
Order  Business  at  home;  devote  whole  or 
spare  time.  We  tell  you  how.  Very  good 
protit.  KvcPi'thing  furnished.  No  catalog 
outfit  proposition.  For  "  Starter,"  tree 
particulars,  write  D.  KRUEGK.R  CO.. 
155  Washington  St.  Chicago,  111. 

Boys'  Preparatory  School,  located  residen- 
tial city,  near  New  York,  thirty  years'  record 
fitting  boys  for  College.  Owner  wishes  to  re- 
tire. Fine  opportunity.  Inquirer  should 
control  reasonal'le  amount  cash  Give  Bank 
reference.  Kellogg's  School  Agency,  31 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


FOR    MEN 


SAFETY  RAZOR  BL.-XOES  RF.- 
shaj-pened.  Every  one  sterilized  and  hair- 
teste<l.  Guaranteed  good  as  new.  30  cents 
per  dozen.    NATIONAL  SHARPENING 


PATENTS:  For  facts  about  Prize  and 
Reward  Offers  and  for  books  ol  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  8c 
postage  to  Pt'HS.  Patent  .Sensii.  Dept.  63, 
Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 

2  Books  free  :  "  What  and  How  to  Invent— 
Proof  of  Fortunes  in  Patents "  and  61-p. 
(Juide.  Special  offer.  Highest  references. 
E.  E.  Vroo.man,  806  F,  Washington.  I).  C. 


''Patents   and   Patent  Possibilities,"  a  73- 

page  treatise  sent  tree  upon  request  :  tells 
what  to  invent  and  where  to  sell  it.  Write 
to-day.  H.  S.  HILL,  913  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
I'U  RN  K.I).  Send  sketch  tor  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  tUUUE  r.OOK.  and  WH.AT 
TO  FNVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
I )OLLAR.S  offered  for  one  nivention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


Patent  your  ideas,  f  8,500  offered  for  one  in- 
vention. Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  " 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Pat- 
ent obtained  or  Fee  returned.  We  advertise 
your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Establish- 
ed   IK   ve.irs.     ('Ii.lnfllee  .*i'  ('h;inHlee.  Patent 


EDUCATIONAL 


FOR.  WRITERS 


EXPERIENCED  EDUCATOR  offern 
home  of  character  and  refinement  in  Newport 
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physician  of  standing.      Established  thirty-two  years. 
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April  17. — Fire  Chief  Edward  F.  Croker  of  New 
York  resigns,  accepting  a  pension  of  $6,000  a 
year. 

A  coroner's  jury  find.s  the  owners  of  the  New 
York  shirt-waist  factory  responsible  for  the 
death  of  an  operator  in  the  late  fire  which  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  145  lives. 

April  IS. — B.  F.  Bush,  president  of  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad,  is  elected  president  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  KaUroad. 

Post-office  inspectors  at  New  York  raid  three  so- 
called  medical  institutes  and  arrest  the  man- 
agers and  their  employees. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

April  12. — Fort  Sumter  is  fired  on. 

April  13. — Fort  Sumter  surrenders. 

April  14. — Major  Anderson  and  his  men  evacuate 
the  fort. 

April  15. — The  President  calls  for  75,000  volunteers 
to  suppress  "insurrectionary  combinations,"  and 
summons  an  extra  session  of  Congre.ss  to  meet 
July  4. 

April  16. — Four  Massachusetts  regiments  begin  to 
assemble  in  Boston. 

North  Carolina  troops  take  Forts  Caswell  and 
Johnston. 

The   Confederate   Government    calls   for   32,000 
men. 

April  17. — The  United  States  steamship  Star  of  the. 
West  is  taken  by  Texas  troops. 

The  Virginia  Convention  adopts  the  ordinance 
of  secession. 

April  18. — Lieutenant  Jones.  U.  S.  A.,  destroys  the 
Federal  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  withdraws 
with  his  men. 

Major  Anderson  and  his  men  reach   New  York 
City  and  are  given  an  ovation. 

April  19. — President  Lincoln  issues  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports. 
The  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  is  attacked 
by  a  mob  while  passing  through  Baltimore. 

April  20. — The  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  opposite  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  with  ships,  stores,  etc.,  is  burned  by 
Federal  oflScers  to  prevent  its  capture  by  the 
Confederates. 

April  21. — The  branch  mint  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  is 
seized  by  the  State  authorities. 

April  22. — Robert  E.  Lee  is  made  "Commander  of 
tlie  military  and  naval  forces  of  Virginia." 

April  23. — Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  takes  military  posses 
sion  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  RaUroad  in 
Maryland,  despite  the  protest  of  Governor  Hicks. 

April  25. — Texas  troops  capture  450  United  States 
soldiers  at  Saluria. 
Illinois  troops  rescue  tlie  stores  in  the  Federal 
Arsenal  at  St.  Louis  from  a  threatenedJConfeder- 
ate  attack. 

April  26. — Confederate  sympathizers  in  Baltimore 
destroy  the  raihoad  bridges  around  the  city  to 
block  the  passage  of  troops  to  AVashington. 

.\pril  27. — The  reenforcement  of  Fort  Pickens  is 
announced. 

April  2S. — Tlie  frigate  Constitution  reaches  New 
York  from  Annapolis,  after  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  Confederates. 

April  29. — The  Maryland  Legislature  votes  against 
secession. 

May  3. — President  Lincoln  issues  a  proclamation 
calling  for  42,000  volunteers  for  three  years' 
service,  and  adds  22,000  men  to  the  regular  army 
and  18,000  seamen  to  the  navy. 

May  4. — A  Union  meeting  is  held  at  Wheeling,  Va., 
and  resolutions  adopted  denouncing  the  secession 
of  the  State,  and  approving  the  refusal  of  the  mer- 
chants to  pay  taxes  to  the  authorities  at  Rich- 
mond. 

May  5. — General  Butler  and  a  Federal  force  seize 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  junction  near 
Baltimore,  commanding  the  route  from  the  West. 

jVjay  6. — Arkansas  Convention  adopts  ordinance  of 
secession. 


Did  His  Duty. — The  London  consul  of  a 
continental  kingdom  was  informed  by  his 
government  that  one  of  his  countrywomen, 
supposed  to  l)e  living  in  Great  Britain,  had 
been  left  a  large  fortune.  After  advertising 
without  result,  he  appUed  to  the  pohce,  and  a 
smart  young  detective  was  set  to  work.  A 
few  weeks  later  his  chief  asked  how  he  was 
getting  on. 

"I've  found  the  lady,  sir." 

"Good!    Where  is  she?" 

"  At  my  place.  I  married  her  yesterday." 
— Lippincoti's. 
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UNIONISM,  CAPITALISM/AND  DYNAMITE 

A  NATION-WIDE  dynamite  plot  in  the  interest  of  the 
Iron  Wori<ers'  Union  and  a  desperate  capitalistic  con- 
■  spiracy  to  "  assassinate  "  unionism  are  the  twin  spec- 
ters conjured  up  by  the  arrest  of  the  McNamara  brothers  and 
Ortie  E.  McManigal  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  dyna- 
miting of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  building  on  October 
1,  1910,  and  of  the  Llewellyn 
Iron  Company's  works  in 
the  same  city  eleven  weeks 
later.  These  two  crimes, 
says  Detective  William  J. 
Burns,  are  closely  connected 
with  other  dynamite  out- 
rages which  have  been  occur- 
ring with  alarming  frequency 
in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger  counts  70  of  these 
explosions  in  connection  with 
labor  disputes  during  the  last 
few  years,  involving  the  sac- 
rifice of  more  than  100  lives 
and  the  destruction  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars'  worth  of 
property.  Nearly  all,  says 
The  Ledger,  were  directed 
against  buildings  "  where 
structural  iron  was  used  and 
structural  iron  workers  were 
employed,"  and  their  object, 
according  to  Mr.  Burns,  was 
to  intimidate  and  coerce 
employers  who  held  out  for 
the  principle  of  the  "  open 
shop."  Nine  such  explosions, 
says  the  Cleveland  iron  Trade  Review,  have  taken  place  since 
February  24  of  this  year. 

John  J.  Mc'Namara,  arrested  in  Indianapolis  and  taken  to  Los 
Angeles  to  be  tried,  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International 
A.ssociation  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers.  His  brother. 
.James  B.  McNamara,  who  was  arrested  with  McManigal  in 
Detroit,  is  said  to  be  a  union  printer.     McManigal  is  referred 


DETECTIVE    WILLIAM   J.  BUBN8, 

Who  says  that  the  arrest  of  Johti 
I.  McNamara  is  the  first  public  step 
toward  uncoveriiiK  "the  most  astound- 
iiiK.  wide-spread,  cold-blooded,  and 
(iisastroiis  conspiracy  to  destroy  proi)- 
t'rty  and  human  lives  ever  exposed  in 
the  United  States."  Startling  rinela 
lions,  he  declares,  are  to  follow. 


to  in  the  dispatches  as  an  ironworker.  Gen.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  known  for  his  hos- 
tility to  the  unions,  which  he  attacked  unsparingly  in  his  paper. 
At  the  time  of  the  explosion — which  killed  21  persons— T'/ie 
Times  was  having  difficulty  with  the  Typographical  Union,  and 
the  structural  ironworkers  in  the  city  were  on  strike.  On 
the  same  day  attempts  were  made  to  blow  up  the  paper's  aux- 
iliary plant,  the  home  of 
General  Otis,  and  the  home 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers' 
Association,  which  had  as- 
sisted General  Otis  in  fight- 
ing the  labor-unions  of  Los 
Angeles.  General  Otis  in- 
sisted that  unionism  was 
behind  the  crime,  but  an 
investigating  committee  ap- 
pointed by  some  of  the  unions 
replied  that  The  Times  ex- 
plosion was  caused  by  a  leak- 
age of  gas,  and  that  the 
bombs  found  elsewhere  in 
the  city  on  the  same  day  were 
placed  by  persons  interested 
in  fastening  suspicion  upon 
the  unions.  J.  J.  McNamara, 
one  of  the  men  now  under 
arrest,  characterized  the 
blowing  up  of  The  Times  as 
"  anarchy,  pure  and  simple." 
and  declared  that  "  no  sane 
individual  or  organization  ' 
would  resort  to  such  an  act. 
Now,  after  six  or  seven 
months'  work  on  the  case. 
Detective  Burns  claims  to 
have  laid  hands  on  some  of 
the  culprits  and  to  have  others  in  his  net.  His  theory,  as  the 
Detroit  Journal  remarks,  predicates  "  a  vast  conspiracy,  on  the 
big  scale  of  our  big  country,  but  carried  on  with  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  a  palace  plot  in  medieval  Italy."  In  a  signed  tele- 
graphic communication  to  the  New  York  Times  Mr.  Burns  says  : 

"The    arrests    of   J.    J.     McNamara.    his    brother,     J.    B. 
McNamara,  alias  B.  B.  Bryce,  and  Ortie  McManigal.  culminate. 


JOHN  J.   M  NAM.\K.\, 

Arrested  as  the  instigator  of  dozens 
of  dynamite  outrages.  He  is  described 
by  his  brother  labor  leaders  as  a  law- 
abiding  citizen  incapable  of  the  crimes 
alleged  against  him.  He  asserts  bus 
own  innocence  atid  attributes  his  arrest 
to  a  plot  "to  crush  and  di.scredit  the 
cause  we  represent." 
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in  my  opinion,  the  most  atrocious  and  far-reaching-  criminal 
conspiracy  of  modern  times.  These  men  are  responsible  for  all 
the  dynamiting-  outrag-es  which  have  been  perpetrated  on  struc- 
tural iron,  such  as  the  North  Randall,  Ohio,  explosion ;  Mil- 
waukee West  Fuel  Company  explosion ;  McClintock,  Marshall 
Construction  Company  explosion  at  Peoria,  111.  ;  wreck  of  the 
Lucas  Iron  Works  at  Peoria,  111.  ;  wreck  of  the  tower  of  the 
municipal  building-  at  Springfield,  Mass.  ;  wreck  of  the  Llew- 
ellyn Iron  Works  at  Los  Angeles ;  the  Los  Angeles  Times  ex- 
plosion ;    Vonsprechelson  Construction   Company  explosion   in 

Indianapolis,  and  many  others 

"  At  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  the  three  prisoners  we  found  in 
their  possession  twelve  clock  attachments  with  fuse,  batteries, 
and  fulminating  caps  all  ready  to  be  applied.  At  the  time  of 
the  arrest  of  J.  J.  McNamara  we  found  in  his  possession  large 
quantities  of  dynamite  and  nitroglycerin,  with  materials  for 
attachments,  fuses,  wires,  and  fulminating-  caps." 

Unionism's  reply,  as  voiced  by  its  most  prominent  leaders, 
takes  the  form  of  an  equally  sensational  countercharge  that  the 
entire  series  of  incidents  is  part  of  a  stupendous  plot  against 
organized  labor.  "  The  whole  affair,"  declares  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  "  smacks  of 
well-laid  prearrangement. "  In  a  Washing-ton  dispatch  he  is 
further  quoted  as  follows  : 

"  The  stage  was  all  set,  the  properties  arranged  carefully, 
and  then  up  goes  the  curtain  with  a  blare  of  trumpets  upon  the 
first  act  of  a  trag-edy  contemplating-  the  assassination  of  organ- 
ized labor 

"  Ever  since  the  Los  Angeles  Times  tragedy  the  interests 
have  been  trying  to  fasten  guilt  upon  organized  labor.  It 
might  just  as  well  be  McNamara  as  another.  .  .  .  The  inter- 
ests of  corporate  wealth  are  always  trying  to  crush  the  organ- 
ized labor  movement,  and  they  use  the  best  way — to  strike  at 
the  man  having  the  confidence  of  the  working  people." 

Mr.  Gompers  further  testifies,  from  his  personal  knowledge 
of  the  man,  that  John  J.  McNamara  is  "  a  painstaking,  consci- 
entious, and  efficient  official,  conservative  and  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  higher  aims  of  organized  labor."  This  de- 
scription of  the  elder  McNamara's  character  is  indorsed  by 
other  leading  union  officials.  His  arrest  is  characterized  by 
Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  Federation,  as  "  an  infamous 
outrage."  "The  attempt  of  the  capitalistic  press  to  hang 
McNamara  on  the  work  of  a  private  detective  will  rebound 
against  those  responsible,"  declares  President  Frank  M.  Ryan, 
of  the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers,  who  asks  that  public  opinion  be  withheld  until  all  the 
facts  are  known,  when  "  McNamara's  innocence  will  be  conclu- 
sively proven. "  "  This  is  a  private  detective  conspiracy, "  agrees 
Ernest  Bohem,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Central  Federated 
Union.  "  Charges  have  frequently  been  made  that  members  of 
our  organization  have  been  guilty  of  dynamiting,  but  in  the 
only  case  where  an  arrest  was  followed  by  conviction  the  man 
was  shown  to  be  a  private  detective  who  tried  to  blow  up  a 
building  and  put  the  blame  on  union  men,"  remarks  A.  L.  Col- 
lins, secretary  of  the  Pittsburg  Structural  Iron  Workers. 
President  Kelly,  of  the  Pittsburg  Iron  City  Trades  Council, 
calls  upon  "  every  union  man  in  the  country  "  to  "  take  up  the 
fight  to  clear  McNamara  from  a  private  detective  conspiracy." 
The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  stands  ready  to  raise  a  de- 
fense fund  of  .$250,000,  and  its  president,  Charles  H.  Moyer, 
is  quoted  in  a  Denver  dispatch  as  saying : 

"  I  consider  the  entire  affair  a  frame-up  similar  to  the  one  I 
and  my  associates  were  victims  of  some  years  ago  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  ex-Governor  Steunenberg,  of  Idaho. 

"  The  charge  that  dynamite  was  kept  by  McNamara  in  the 
headquarters  of  his  organization  is  silly.  If  he  had  been  in  the 
blowing-up  business,  he  would  have  too  much  sense  to  keep 
dynamite  around  the  headquarters.  It  is  very  easy  to  hire 
'  Orchards  '  to  plant  dynamite  where  the  detectives  who  paid 
them  to  plant  it  can  find  it." 

The  affiliated  labor-unions  of  California  months  ago  pledged 
a  reward  of  .$7, .500  for  the  capture  and  conviction  of  the  dyna- 


miters. They  now  appeal  to  the  public  for  a  suspension  of 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  McNamaras,  at  the  same  time  form- 
ally condemning  the  crime  as  so  "  heinous  and  revolting  that  no 
just  punishment  could  ever  be  meted  out." 

Victor  Berger,  the  Socialist  Congressman,  calls  for  a  Con- 
gressional investigation  of  John  J.  McNamara's  removal  from 
Indianapolis  to  Los  Angeles,  labor's  contention  being  that  it 
was  accomplished  "without  due  process  of  law."  In  an  inter- 
view Mr.  Berger  says : 

"  On  the  face  of  it  the  McNamara  case  looks  like  a  conspiracy 
of  the  National  Erectors'  Association  against  the  Iron  Workers' 
Union.  The  methods  used  to  railroad  McNamara  out  of  Indian- 
apolis show  that  the  guilt  is  on  the  private  detective  and  the 
Indiana  State  officials  who  helped  them  trample  on  the  vital 
principles  underlying  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  Leaving  out  the  question  of  a  person's  guilt  or  innocence, 
every  American  citizen  is  entitled  to  consult  an  attorney  when 
arrested  and  to  have  a  hearing  within  twenty-four  hours.  All 
constitutional  rights  were,  however,  denied  to  McNamara  in 
this  case." 

It  is  this  charge  of  "  kidnaping  "  which  leads  the  labor  press 
to  compare  the  McNamara  incident  with  the  famous  Moyer  and 
Haywood  case.  "  Every  man  or  woman  who  works  for  a  living, 
whether  or  not  they  are  trades-unionists,  every  person  who  is 
opposed  to  deliberate  murder,  to  railroading  men  to  the  gallows, 
must  fight  now,"  declares  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist),  which 
goes  on  to  say  of  the  present  prisoners : 

"  They  have  been  kidnaped  as  surely  as  Moyer,  Pettibone, 
and  Haywood  were,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  opponents 
of  unionism,  by  fixing  the  stigma  of  crime  on  them,  hope  to 
smash  unionism.  They  hope,  through  compassing  their  execu- 
tion, to  beat  all  workers  into  meekness,  to  terrorize  them  into 
submission,  and  thereby  render  it  easier  to  exploit  them." 

Detective  Burns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  "  the  case 
against  these  men  is  legally  complete."  The  papers,  in  the 
mean  time,  are  reminding  their  readers  that  only  on  the  full 
evidence  can  an  opinion  of  the  prisoners'  guilt  or  innocence  be 
formed,  and  that  this  evidence  can  not  be  made  public  in  ad- 
vance of  the  trial.  "  The  country  will  judge  the  case  on  its 
merits,  on  the  sworn  evidence,  no  matter  what  extreme  and 
one-sided  views  may  be  taken  and  noisily  proclaimed  by  bitter 
partizans,"  declares  the  Cleveland  Leader;  and  this  admonition 
to  reserve  judgment  is  echoed  by  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  the 
Buffalo  Express,  the  Boston  Advertiser,  and  many  others.  It 
the  alleged  evidence  is  even  approximately  true,  remarks  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  "  the  situation  is  the  gravest  union  labor  has 
ever  faced. "     For — 

"  The  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  submit  to  such 
methods.  Granting  great  inequalities  of  fortune  and  much 
social  injustice,  conditions  are  very  far  from  justifying  resort 
to  the  desperate  remedies  of  treason  and  bloodshed.  If  they 
are  resorted  to  they  will  result  not  in  the  intimidation  of  the 
public,  but  in  the  drastic  suppression  of  all  organizations  which 
connive  at  them. 

"  The  great  mass  of  union  men  are  law-abiding  citizens,  a 
credit  to  the  country,  and  a  great  source  of  its  strength  and 
prosperity.  The  progressive  betterment  of  these  citizens  ought 
to  be  and  is  the  concern  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  these  men 
who  must  be  first  to  set  their  faces  against  the  violence  and 
criminality  practised  by  vicious  or  misguided  men  in  the  union 
ranks. " 

"  We  have  no  quarrel  with  organized  labor,"  declares  the  Dis- 
trict-Attorney of  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  in  a  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  World,  and  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  We  seek  the  men  who  perpetrated  this  crime.  No  others 
will  be  sought,  or  need  fear.  The  evidence  must  be  conclusive 
and  convincing.  It  will  be  laid  before  a  jury.  If  any  organi- 
zation supports  or  defends  men  under  these  circumstances,  then 
that  organization  must  indorse  their  acts  and  abide  by  the  con- 
sequences in  the  great  verdict  of  public  sentiment.  Let  organ- 
ized labor  and  all  others  suspend  judgment  and  await  the  result 
of  a  fair  trial  under  American  laws,  in  American  courts,  before 
a  jury  of  American  citizens." 
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And  The  World  dwells  editorially  upon  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility which  rests  upon  unionism  to  adopt  and  maintain  an  un- 
compromising- attitude  toward  all  acts  of  criminal  violence 
committed  in  its  name.     To  quote  : 

"  In  spite  of  all  its  folly,  foolishness,  and  excesses,  unionism 
has  accomplished  a  great  work  which  has  hardly  more  than 
begun  ;  but  this  work  will  never  be  completed  if  organized  labor 
undertakes  to  sympathize  with  all  the  crimes  that  are  com- 
mitted in  its  name 

"  No  element  in  the  country  has  a  greater  personal  interest 
in  seeing  that  the  guilty  are  brought  to  punishment  than  the 
rank  and  file  of  organized  labor.    No  element  has  suffered  more 
from  crimes  of  violence  committed 
ostensibly  for  its   benefit   oi-  has 
more  to  lose  by  the  continuation  of 
such  crimes. 

•"  Organized  labor  can  not  blink 
the  fact  that  unionism  is  in  great 
peril  in  this  country,  however 
great  the  good  that  has  resulted 
from  it.  As  an  institution  it  is 
unincorporated  and  responsible  to 
no  laws  and  to  no  government.  In 
spite  of  the  tremendous  industrial, 
economic,  and  social  power  that  it 
exerts,  it  manages  its  affairs  with- 
out public  accountability.  Its 
oligarchies  raise  and  expend  vast 
sums  of  money  in  ways  of  which 
the  public  has  no  knowledge.  Its 
operations  are  veiled  in  mystery 
and  reach  out  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  No  corporation  would  be 
permitted  to  exercise  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  irresponsible  powei- 
that  organized  labor  has  gathered 
into  its  hands. 

'■  If  union  labor  will  not  assist  in 
the  process  of  purging  itself  of  its 
own  criminal  elements,  union  labor 
is  facing  the  crisis  of  its  career. 
The  American  people  have  shown 
thrft  they  can  curb  the  corpora- 
tions. They  will  curb  the  unions 
too  if  life  and  property  can  be 
protected  in  no  other  way. " 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce dismisses  as  "  absurd  "  the 
theory  that  employers  have  been 
blowing  up  their  own  property  all  over  the  country  merely  to 
discredit  the  unions ;  and  the  New  York  Tribune  comments  as 
follows  on  the  attitude  of  unionism  toward  such  crimes  as 
dynamiting  and  other  acts  of  violence: 

"  If  the  unions  have  not  encouraged  crimes  of  violence,  and 
we  do  not  accuse  them  of  doing  so,  they  have  never  reprobated 
such  crimes  in  the  only  effective  way,  namely,  by  doing  their 
utmost  to  bring  the  guilty,  whether  unionists  or  not,  to  justice. 
When  has  a  union  surrendered  to  the  police  an  overenthusiastie 
striker  who  had  beaten  a  '  scab  '  to  death  ?  When  has  one  offered 
a  reward  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  striker  guilty  of 
violence  ?  At  the  most  the  leaders  have  disavowed  responsi- 
bility for  violence,  while  the  '  cause  '  temporarily  profited  by 
intimidation.  It  is  time  that  unionism  changed  these  tactics. 
The  brutality  and  contempt  of  life  and  property  exhibited  too  of- 
ten in  strikes  breeds  in  the  minds  of  hotheads  and  reckless  union- 
ists just  such  crimes  as  Orchard  was  found  guilty  of.  These  par- 
ticular outrages  for  which  the  McNamaras  and  McManigal  have 
been  arrested  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  been  committed  in 
the  interests  of  organized  labor.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  the 
'  conclusion  that  the  whole  series  of  them,  and  it  is  a  long  one, 
^  was  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  non-union  and 
open-shop  builders  of  iron  work.  And  so  long  as  organized 
labor  mumbles  and  shuffles  in  dealing  with  the  use  of  violence 
by  its  members  in  industrial  conflicts  it  faces  the  possible 
shame  of  having  some  persons  more  or  less  high  in  its  councils 
convicted  of  resorting  to  wholesale  murder  and  destruction  of 
property  in  their  hotheaded  zeal.  From  the  '  beating  up  '  of  a 
few  'scabs'  in  a  strike  it  is  only  a  step  to  blowing  them  up  by 
the  trainload,  as  in  Colorado,  or  the  shopful,  as  in  California." 
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A    COMING    .MAN. 

Toasted  as  "the  next  President  of  the  United  Stales"  at  a 
dinner  recently  given  in  his  honor  in  New  York,  Governor  Wilson 
innocently  remarked,  "I  suppose  you  mean  Governor  Dix."  But 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  just  starting  on  a  speaking  tour  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  West,  in  the  course  of  which  he  will  be 
Mr.  Brj'an's  Kuest  at  Lincoln,  .some  think  that  a  Presidential  boom 
would  not  find  him  imprepared. 


HE  RECORD  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature  which  ad- 
journed last  month  is  characterized  by  Gov.  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  **  has  ever 
distinguished  a  legislative  session  in  this  country."  As  the 
Governor  used  to  be  a  professor  of  history,  he  ought  to  know 
about  this,  but  many  papers  think  his  estimate  is  all  too  mod- 
erate. For  these  law-makers,  we  are  reminded,  in  but  little 
more  than  three  months,  have  put  a  State  often  stigmatized  as 
"  machine-ridden  "  and  "  trust-owned  "  in  the  very  forefront  of 

the  "  progressive  "  movement,  and 
have  made  Woodrow  Wilson  a  for- 
midable candidate  for  the  next 
Democratic  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. And  "  as  things  look  to-day  " 
to  Collier's  Weekly,  Governor  Wil- 
son, if  nominated,  "  could  beat  any 
Republican."  When  the  Governor 
made  his  reform  recommendations 
last  January,  he  told  the  legislators 
assembled  at  Trenton  that  the 
path  befoie  them  was  as  inviting 
as  it  was  plain,  and  that  he  was 
looking  forward  with  pleasure  to 
the  prospect  of  being  their  com- 
rade upon  it.  Now,  with  his  cam- 
paign pledges  all  enacted  into  law, 
and  his  entire  legislative  program 
adopted  through  the  cooperation  of 
a  Democratic  Lower  House  and  a 
Republican  Senate,  he  says: 


" If  we  have  not  done  every- 
thing, we  have  at  least  done  every- 
thing in  sight  at  the  last  session. 
We  have  done,  and  done  thoroughly, 
all  the  main  things  that  were  wait* 
ing  to  be  done — and  we  have  ac- 
complished them  with  a  perfect 
unanimity  of  counsel." 


The  achievements  of  this  memo- 
rable     legislative      session       are 
summed  up  by  Governor  Wilson  in  these  words : 

"  The  Employers'  Liability  and  Workingmen's  Compensation 
Act  has  given  the  State  a  statute  more  serviceable  and  more 
consistent  with  justice  in  the  field  to  which  it  applies  than  per- 
haps any  other  in  the  Union. 

'■  The  Primary  and  Election  Bill  has  worked  a  thoroughgoing 
reform  of  the  whole  electoral  process  of  the  State  and  has  put 
every  process  of  choice  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

"  The  Corrupt  Practises  Act  is  singularly  thoroughgoing  and 
will  undoubtedly  prove  most  effective.  It  will  do,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  piece  of  legislation  on  this  notable  list  to 
purify  ejections  and  secure  unbiased  action  of  the  people  at  the 
polls. 

"The  Public  Utilities  Act  goes  the  full  length  of  reform  in 
respect  of  the  control  of  public-service  corporations.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  businesslike  act,  well  conceived  and  well  con- 
structed, and  ought  to  afford  a  means  of  settling  some  of  the 
most  perplexing  questions  connected  with  the  control  of 
corporations. 

"  Add  to  this  list  the  regulation  of  cold  storage,  the  substitu- 
tion of  indeterminate  for  determinate  sentences  for  criminal 
offenses  ;  the  rectification  of  the  abuses  in  connection  with  false 
weights  and  measures  :  the  administration  reform  of  the  school 
system,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  records  of  legislation,  I  venture  to  think,  that  has 
ever  distinguished  a  single  legislative  session  in  this  country." 

The  net  rrsult  of  this  is,  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  "  that  while  three  months  ago  New  Jersey  was  one  of 
the  most  conservative  and  backward  States  in   the  Union  in 
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governmental  methods,  it  now  stands  in  the  very  forefront  as 
one  of  the  most  radical  and  advanced."  So  also  it  appears  to 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.). 
the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  and  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.). 
"  New  Jersey  has  every  reason  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with 
herself  and  her  Governor,"  thinks  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  (Fin.),  "and  apparently  she  is."  And  at  least  one 
Republican  paper  in  Governor  Wilson's  own  State  has  no  hesi- 
tancy in  expressing  this  satisfaction.  Says  the  Jersey  City 
Journal : 

"  On  the  Governor's  side,  the  fight  for  progressive  legislation 
in  redemption  of  platform  promises  was  perhaps  the  most  sci- 
entific political  battle  ever  waged  in  New  Jersey.  Wilson  was 
the  man  the  skulkers  and  reactionaries  were  afraid  of.  His 
methods  were  open  and  sincere,  and  his  insistence  that  party 
promises  be  kept  literally  and  fully  overcame  the  wavering  and 
drove  opposition  to  the  wall.  The  victory  Governor  Wilson  has 
won  is  a  revelation  of  the  man's  character  and  leadership  and 
a  marvel  to  the  country.  No  governor  has  ever  achieved  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time 

"  It  has  been  a  history-making  session.  The  good  that  comes 
of  it  not  only  vastly  exceeds  the  bad,  but  is  sufficient  to  make 
Jerseymen  rub  their  eyes  in  wonderment.  Another  year'or  two 
of  Wilson's  leadership  will  give  a  new  face  to  the  problem  of 
popular  government  in  this  State." 

The  record  of  the  legislature  "  is  also  the  record  of  Governor 
Wilson,  and  it  is  his  triumph,"  declares  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  ;  "what  his  triumph  implies  and  portends  for  the 
future  is  sufficiently  obvious."  "  The  real  credit  belongs  to  the 
Governor  himself,"  agrees  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
which  deems  it  "  the  literal  truth  to  say  that  no  man  in  public 
life  ever  mated  performance  to  promise  better  that  Governor 
Wilson."  Because  of  "his  tact  and  skill,  his  far-reaching 
knowledge  of  political  conditions,  and  his  undaunted  courage, 
combined  with  a  dogged  insistence  that  the  legislature  redeem 
its  pledges," 

"  The  bosses  have  been  r6uted ;  there  has  been  no  suggestion 
of  graft  or  corruption ;  no  midnight  orgies  in  low  road-houses 
marked  the  wind-up  of  this  session,  and  the  legislation  that  has 
been  enacted  will  attract  attention  all  over  the  country  because 
of  its  thoroughgoing  character.  .  .  .Woodrow  Wilson  can  not 
fail  to  appeal  strongly  to  his  party,  not  only  as  a  leader  of  in- 
tellectual eminence  who  is  a  brilliant  campaigner,  but  as  an 
Executive  who  can  go  into  the  rough-and-tumble  of  politics  and 
accomplish  what  he  set  out  to  do." 

The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  emphasizes  his  domination  of 
New  Jersey  by  declaring  that — 

"  The  ablest  boss  that  ever  ruled  in  this  country,  in  the  days 
when  bosses  were  almost  omnipotent,  never  had  his  own  way 
more  completely  than  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  is  now  having 
his.  This  would  be  wonder-working  in  any  State,  even  Kansas 
or  Wisconsin.  Such  an  achievement  for  a  Progressive  leader  in 
New  Jersey,  in  a  few  months,  is  nearly  fit  to  be  ranked  with 
the  miraculous 

"  It  took  La  Follette  years  to  get  to  the  point  where  Wilson 
has  arrived  in  three  months.  Hughes  in  two  terms  did  not  ad- 
vance so  far." 

The  Republican  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  Bos- 
ton Transcript  agree  with  the  many  Democratic  journals  which 
give  Woodrow  Wilson  first  place  in  the  list  of  Presidential 
possibilities.  The  Rochester  paper  thinks  the  "  formal  launch- 
ing "  of  the  Harmon  boom  at  Washington  recently  was  most  in- 
opportune, for  that  boom  "  has  shrunk  as  rapidly  as  that  of 
Governor  Wilson  has  expanded."  We  read  also  in  The 
Transcript  : 

"  The  record  of  this  legislature  is  to  so  large  an  extent  a  per- 
sonal triumph  for  the  Governor  that  the  friends  of  Governor 
Harmon  have  hardly  chosen  the  psychological  moment  for 
launching  his  boom  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent. They  should  have  waited  until  Governor  Wilson's  dra- 
matic finish  had  grown  cold.  With  the  star  actor  still  bowing 
from  the  stage  to  an  applauding  party.  Governor  Harmon's  im- 
mediate share  of  its  attention  is  likely  to  be  small." 


Yet  Governor  Wilson  has  not  succeeded  in  disarming  all  edi- 
torial criticism.  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Ind.)  counsels  him 
thus: 

"  He  exemplifies  in  his  person  and  in  his  official  action  the 
same  extreme  of  all-embracing  executive  domination  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  did  as  President.  And  it  will  be  a  wonder 
if  Governor  Wilson  does  not  follow  into  the  same  slough  of  dis- 
trust and  aversion  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  fell  into  in  his 
strenuosity. 

"  Politically  it  would  seem  to  be  the  height  of  unwisdom  for 
Governor  Wilson  to  undertake  such  widespread  and  all-em- 
bracing control  of  the  civil  affairs  of  his  State.  There  are 
those  who  believe  in  an  untrammeled  legislature,  just  as  there 
are  others  who  believe  in  an  untrammeled  executive.  We  have 
had  so  much  administrative  control,  and  we  may  say  so  many 
illegal  examples  in  the  way  of  executive  domination  and  over- 
riding action,  regardless  of  law,  from  President  Roosevelt,  that 
the  activity  of  Governor  Wilson  in  this  line  is  not  likely  to  be 
to  his  advantage." 

That "  smashed  "  machine  in  New  Jersey  may  be  put  together 
again,  remarks  the  Utah  paper, 

"  And  if  this  should  be  the  fact,  and  if  Democrats  elsewhere 
should  be  suspicious  of  the  executive  strenuosity  displayed  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  he  may  have  reason  to  regret  the  aggressive  course 
which  he  has  thus  far  pursued  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey." 


THE  POSTAL  DEFICIT  GONE 

1EGACIES  are  seldom  so  wisely  disposed  of,  remarks  one 
paragrapher,  as  was  the  $17,500,000  deficit  inherited  two 
-^  years  ago  by  the  present  Post-office  administration. 
In  this  case  the  wisdom  did  not  consist  in  hoarding  or  in- 
vesting it,  but  in  wiping  it  out.  And  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  predicts,  the  Department 
will  be  able  to  boast  a  surplus,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty- 
eight  years.  "  Making  the  postal  service  self-sustaining  has 
been  for  so  long  an  'iridescent  dream,'"  remarks  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "that  its  realization  has  about  it  an  air 
of  the  mysterious  and  the  incredible."  And  the  wonder  is  not 
lessened  when  we  learn  that  "  the  largest  deficit  in  the  history 
of  the  Department  "  has  been  effaced,  "  not  by  curtailing  postal 
facilities,  but  by  extending  the  service  along  profitable  lines." 
The  auditor's  report  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fis- 
cal year  gives  the  postal  revenues  for  that  period  as  $118,573,- 
817,.and  the  expenditures  as  $118,614,680,  showing  a  practically 
negligible  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  $40,863.  Commenting 
upon  this  result,  Mr.  Hitchcock  says : 

"  Since  the  opening  of  the  Administration  3,089  new  post- 
offices  have  been  established,  delivery  by  letter-carriers  has 
been  provided  in  142  additional  cities,  and  2,124  new  rural  routes, 
aggregating  51,230  miles  in  length,  have  been  authorized. 

"  The  force  of  postal  employees  in  its  several  branches  has 
been  increased  by  8,274  men.  The  employees  have  been  most 
liberally  treated  in  the  way  of  compensation.  The  annual 
amount  expended  for  salaries  has  been  increased  by  $11,708,071 
in  the  two  years.  When  the  Administration  opened  the  aver- 
age yearly  compensation  of  post-office  clerks  was  $979 ;  it  is 
now  $1,051.  City  letter-carriers  were  receiving  an  average 
compensation  of  $1,025;  they  are  now  getting  $1,070.  Rural 
carriers  are  to  receive  largely  increased  compensation  during 
the  coming  year;  they  are  now  getting  an  average  salary  of 
$871  as  against  $869  two  years  ago.  The  average  yearly  salary 
of  railway  postal  clerks  has  been  increased  in  the  two  years 
from  $1,171  to  $1,185. 

"  The  enormous  savings  made  have  not  been  at  the  expense 
of  the  employees,  but  have  resulted  from  improved  methods  of 
handling  postal  business.  In  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
year  the  increase  in  expenditures  was  only  3.2  per  cent.,  as 
against  an  average  annual  increase  of  over  8  per  cent,  during 
the  last  decade. 

"  Owing  to  this  marked  reduction  in  expenditures  it  was  pos- 
sible to  wipe  out  the  deficit  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  increase 
in  revenues  fell  below  the  normal,  dropping  to  6.9  per  cent, 
for  the  six  months,  as  compared  with  10.5  per   cent,    for  the 
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THE    PKACE    ENVOYS    AiUtlVINO    AT    MADEBO'S    CAMP. 


THE    FIRST    LADY    OF  THE    REVOLU- 
TION. 

Madero's   wife  visitiiiK   liim  at   his 
headquarters  near  Juarez. 


A   OROUP  OF  PEACE-MAKERS. 


Standiug  near  Madero  (3)  may  be  seen  Dr.  Samiego  (1)  and  Felix  Martinez  (2),  Americans  from  El  Paso, 
("oloiu'l  Blanco  (4)  of  the  insurgent  army,  Luis  L.  .Samiego  of  Juarez  (.5),  Eniiliano  Enriquez  of  Chihuahua  (6), 
and  Oscar  Braniff  (7),  who  came  with  Esquinal  Obregon  as  unofficial  envoys  from  President  Diaz. 

THE    LULL   IN  THE  MEXICAN   STORM. 


corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year.  Had  the  revenues 
continued  to  show  a  normal  increase,  the  auditor's  report  just 
received  would  have  shown  a  considerable  surplus." 

This  wiping  out  of  the  postal  deficit,  the  papers  all  agree,  is 
a  remarkable  achievement  to  Mr.  Hitchcock's  credit.  Yet  be- 
cause criticism  is  considered  more  interesting  than  praise,  re- 
marks the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  this  achievement  will  prob- 
ably attract  less  attention  than  has  been  accorded  to  the  many 
attacks  upon  the  Department. 

With  the  deficit  gone,  "  penny  postage  is  in  sight,"  exclaims 
the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.).  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  done  more 
than  wipe  out  the  postal  deficit,  declares  the  Philadelphia  Press 
(Rep.),  once  edited  by  a  Postmaster-General — he  has  shown 
"what  improved  administration  can  do  in  public  business." 
To  quote  further : 

"  The  mails  are  as  well  carried  and  as  promptly  delivered  as 
ever.  Employees  are  as  well  paid.  All  that  deal  with  the 
l)Ost-office  are  receiving  a  fair  price  for  all  they  supply.  Even 
the  railroads  are  having  the  same  rate  for  carrying  the  mails 
and  postal  rates  are  unchanged. 

"  Yet  $17,000,000.  the  deficit  in  the  past,  has  been  saved  by 
stopping  small  leaks  and  requiring  full  work.  If  this  sum  can 
be  saved  on  postal  expenditures,  or  about  8  per  cent.,  why  not 
in  all  departments  and  in   all  expenditures  ?     No  one  doubts 


that  it  can  be,  and  President  Taf  t,  by  steadily  pushing  economy 
has  already  stopt  the  increase  of  national  expenditures  and  be- 
gun their  decrease." 

The  vanishing  of  the  deficit,  remarks  the  New  York  Press 
(Rep.),  "upholds  the  contention  of  the  periodical  publishers 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  impose  a  burdensome  tax  on  popu- 
lar literature  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Post-office 
Department."  And  the  same  paper  adds  the  hope  that  "Mr. 
Hitchcock  will  now  take  up  the  question  of  the  parcels  post." 
On  this  subject  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  By  working  to  provide  this  facility  to  the  people  he  not  only 
will  be  able  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  Post-office  Department, 
but  he  will  help  to  aff"ord  the  country  a  cheap  and  easy  means 
of  transportation  for  many  commodities,  instead  of  forcing  the 
payment  of  enormous  tribute  to  the  express  monopoly.  The 
creation  of  a  postal  surplus  after  wiping  out  the  postal  deficit 
would  be  a  gratifying  achievement  not  only  on  its  own  account. 
The  parcels  post,  besides  accomplishing  that,  would  be  certain 
to  cut  down  the  cost  of  living  by  cheapenin.g  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs and  other  necessaries  of  life,  the  monopolies  in  which  are 
aided  by  the  extortionate  and  sometimes  prohibitive  charges  ol 
the  express  companies. " 

Among  the  papers  echoing  this  hope  is  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (Rep.),  which  remarks:  "  That  it  is  possible  to  send  a 
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parcel  by  mail  from  Philadelphia  to  Peking  more  cheaply  than 
from  Philadelphia  to  Camden  is  an  absurdity  which  continues 
to  call  loudly  for  redress." 


TO  STOP  THE   SALE   OF   WILD  GAME 

BECAUSE  90. per  cent,  of  the  feathered  game  in  this 
country  has  already  been  destroyed  and  only  "  strong 
and  vigorous  measures  "  can  save  the  remainder,  the 
Wild  Life  Protective  Association  issues  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
American  people,  and  es'pecially  to  citizens  of  New  York  State, 
to  rally  to  the  support  of  such  legislation  as  will  check  this  de- 
struction. Speaking  through  Mr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  Director 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  the  Association  argues  that 
the  matter  concerns  the  farmer  and  the  general  public  even 
more  vitally  than  it  does  the  sportsman.  Our  native  birds,  we 
are  reminded,  are  the  farmer's  "best  friends,"  waging  a  cease- 
less war  against  the  insect  enemies  of  his  crops.  And  as  to 
the  general  and  esthetic  side  of  the  question,  "  who,"  asks  Mr. 
Hornaday,  "  will  love  the  forests  when  they  become  destitute 
of  wild  life,  and  desolate  ?  "  The  issue,  he  declares,  is  this: 
"  Preserve  the  remnant  of  wild  life,  everywhere,  by  firm  and 
resolute  measures,  or  see  it  vanish  forever." 

At  present  this  problem  centers  in  New  York  State  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  this  State  has  been  peculiarly  culpable 
in  the  matter,  and  secondly,  because  it  has  under  consideration 
a  model  measure  of  relief.  This  measure  is  the  Bayne  Bill, 
which  prohibits  absolutely  and  at  all  times  and  seasons  the  sale 
of  wild  game  birds  in  New  York  State.  The  bill  is  actively 
championed  by  fifty-six  sportsmen's  and  game  protective  asso- 
ciations, and  is  approved  by  the  Game  Commissioner.  In  sup- 
port of  so  uncompromising  a  law  Mr.  Hornaday  says : 

"  All  laws  that  permit  the  killing  of  game  for  the  market, 
and  the  sale  of  it  afterward,  are  class  legislation  of  the  worst 
sort;  no  more,  no  less.  They  permit  100  men  selfishly  to 
slaughter  for  their  own  pockets  the  game  that  rightfully  be- 
longs to  100,000  men  and  boys  who  shoot  for  the  legitimate 
recreation  that  such  field  sports  afford.  Will  the  sportsmen  of 
New  York  'stand  for  '  this  until  their  game  is  all  gone  ? 

"  The  people  who  pay  big  prices  for  game  in  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  of  our  big  cities  are  not  men  who  need  that  game 
as  food.  Far  from  it.  They  can  obtain  scores  of  fine  meat 
dishes  without  destroying  the  wild  flocks.  In  civilized  countries 
wild  game  is  no  longer  necessary  as  '  food  '  to  satisfy  hunger, 
and  ward  off  starvation 

"  The  time  to  temporize  and  feel  timid  over  the  game  situ- 
ation has  gone  by.  The  situation  is  desperate ;  and  nothing 
but  strong  and  vigorous  measures  will  avail  anything  worth 
while.  The  sale  of  all  wild  game  should  be  stopt,  everywhere 
anxl  at  all  seasons,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  When  New 
York  has  cleaned  house  in  this  matter,  and  set  an  example, 
other  States  must  and  shall  be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  same 
policy! 

"  Of  course  the  market-hunters,  the  game-hogs,  and  the  game- 
dealers  will  bitterly  oppose  it,  and  hire  a  lobby  to  attempt  to 
defeat  it.  But  the  fight  for  no-sale-of-g^nie  is  now  on,  and  it 
shall  not  stop  anywhere  short  of  complete  victory." 

We  are  further  informed  that  "if  market  gunning  and  the 
sale  of  game  continues  ten  years  longer,  all  our  feathered  game 
will  be  swept  away  "  ;  that  New  York  State  is  now  used  as  a 
"  fence  "  for  the  sale  of  game  illegally  killed  in  other  States ; 
and  that  the  sale  of  200,000  ducks  killed  annually  on  Carrituck 
Sound,  North  Carolina,  robs  the  people  of  16  States  to  which 
those  ducks  migrate. 

Six  species  of  our  native  birds  are  already  extinct,  and  four- 
teen others,  says  Mr.  Hornaday,  are  nearing  extinction.  Stop- 
ping the  sale  of  wild  game  "  will  help  bring  back  the  game  birds 
to  us  in  a  few  years."  "  Moreover,  those  legitimately  desiring 
game  for  their  tables  can  be  supplied  from  the  game  farms  and 
preserves  now  coming  into  existence." 

The  sale  of  game,  we  are  told,  leads  to  the  slaughter  of  tens 


of  thousands  of  birds  that  are  not  "  game  "  birds.  Thus  among 
some  40,000  birds  found  for  sale  as  "  game  "  in  one  New  York 
cold-storage  house  in  1903  were  more  than  8,000  snow-buntings 
and  about  300  bobolinks.  "  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  R.  W.  Pike 
saw  dead  robins  hanging  up  in  strings,  like  onions,  in  front  of 
groceries  in  Pensacola.  Fla."  This,  exclaims  Mr.  Hornaday, 
is  the  way  our  native  birds  are  going. 


CITIES  TRYING   SOCIALISM 

SPRING  STYLES  in  municipal  government  in  many  West- 
ern cities  seem  to  be  running  to  Socialist  mayors  and 
aldermen,  judging  from  results  of  recent  elections.  Thir- 
teen cities  have  picked  Socialists  for  their  chief  magistrates, 
the  largest  being  Flint,  Mich.,  Butte,  Mont.,  and  Berkeley, 
Cal.  ;  twice  as  many  have  entrusted  lesser  offices  to  the  candi- 
dates of  this  rapidly  growing  party.  Thus,  remarks  the  Buffalo 
Enquirer,  if  "  the  chief  difference  between  Socialists  and  Others 
is  that  Socialists  know  that  they  are  Socialists,"  these  election 
returns  would  "  indicate  that  Others  are  creeping  into  con- 
sciousness. " 

These  new  experimenters  in  Socialistic  raiment  have  at  least 
the  advantage  of  seeing  how  the  coat  fits  on  a  city  which  has 
tried  it  for  a  year.  One  day  when  the  spring  election  season 
was  at  its  height,  the  Socialist  Mayor  of  Milwaukee  handed  in 
his  first  annual  report.  The  results  of  a  year's  experiment  in 
Socialism  have  not  been  altogether  pleasing  to  all  Milwau- 
keeans,  judging  from  the  editorial  tone  of  the  hostile  Free 
Press,  Evening  Wisconsin,  and  Sentinel.  Citizens  in  other 
Middle  Western  towns  are  warned  by  special  articles  in  their 
daily  papers  against  following  the  dreadful  example  of  the 
Wisconsin  metropolis,  and  readers  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic 
and  the  Cleveland  Leader  are  treated  to  a  most  thoroughgoing 
and  detailed  account  of  "  the  Socialist  failure  in  Milwaukee." 
"  Year  of  Seidel  Disappoints  Even  His  Followers,  " 
reads  a  caption  across  a  front  page  of  The  Republic.  Careful 
reading  of  the  Socialist  papers,  however,  does  not  reveal  any 
confession  of  failure.  All  the  trouble,  according  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Social-Democratic  Herald,  is  simply  that  "  the  city  is 
the  victim  of  tainted  news."  Mayor  Seidel's  proud  declaration 
that  "  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  city  government  of  Mil- 
waukee as  at  present  administered  is  a  conceded  and  established 
fact,"  and  that  its  honesty  "  stands  absolutely  unquestioned  "  is 
upheld  by  the  none  too  friendly  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  the 
Indianapolis  Star  finds  unwarranted  much  of  the  criticism  of 
the  Mayor's  administration. 

The  list  of  "  mistakes,  blunders,  and  failures  "  on  the  part  of 
Milwaukee's  present  city  rulers,  which  appears  in  the  articles 
published  in  certain  newspapers  in  other  cities,  may  be  summed 
up  thus : 

An  imminent  enormous  increase  in  the  tax-rate  to  carry  out 
costly  Socialistic  schemes;  the  ignoring  of  civil-service  rules ; 
"  playing  politics  "  in  the  police  and  fire  departments  ;  incompe- 
tence in  handling  financial  affairs ;  mismanagement  of  the 
health  department;  the  loss  of  city  prestige  through  outside 
distrust  of  "  wild  and  visionary  schemes  "  ;  the  presence  of  25,- 
000  unemployed  workmen ;  failure  to  carry  out,  to  an  appreci- 
able extent,  any  of  the  promised  plans  for  civic  betterment. 

Milwaukee  has  had  its  "  practical  demonstration  of  Social 
Democracy  in  operation,  and  does  not  like  it,"  we  read  in  The 
Evening  Wisconsin.  "  The  Social  Democratic  administration 
has  not  made  good,"  declai'es  The  Free  Press  in  its  turn.  Else- 
where, this  stalwart  Republican  paper  expresses  its  gratifica- 
tion over  the  "  rebuke  "  administered  to  the  city's  Socialist  gov- 
ernment by  the  recent  school  election  in  which  non-Socialist 
candidates  had  rather  the  better  of  it.  The  Free  Press  de- 
nounces "  the  wildcat  schemes,  the  happy-go-lucky  finance,  the 
disregard  for  legal  obstacles,  the  outrage  of  the  civil  service 
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J.    STITT    WILSON, 

of  Berkeley,  Cal. 


LEWIS    .1.    DT-XCAN, 

of  Butte,  Mont. 


MAHSIIALL    K.    KIRKPATRICK, 

of  Granite  City,  III. 


H.   H.   HOUGHTON, 

of  Girard,  Kans. 


FOUR  OF  THE  THIRTEEN    NEW    SOCIALIST    MAYORS. 


which  have  marked  the  recent  operations  of  Seidel  rule  in  the 
City  Hall,"  and  continues: 

"The  present  regime  was  swept  into  power  as  a  protest 
against  the  impossible  and  outworn  practises  and  policies  of 
our  past  interest-ridden,  graft-infested,  or  incompetency- 
charged  administrations 

"The  people  have  outgrown  that.  They  saw  a  hope  in  the 
Socialists  and  they  pinned  their  faith  to  them.  The  Socialists 
have  not  had  the  capacity  or  the  appreciation  to  meet  that  trust, 
and  again  the  people  have  registered  their  disapproval." 

Outside  of  Milwaukee,  that  city's  Socialist  regime  seems  to 
the  Albany  Journal,  the  Washington  Herald,  the  Kansas  City 
Joxirnal,  and  others  to  be  a  miserable  failure.  "  With  new  fac- 
tories avoiding  the  city,  established  industries  looking  about 
for  other  locations,  the  tax-paying  people  in  revolt  and  the 
working  people  in  despair,"  the  Detroit  Free  Press  character- 
izes Milwaukee's  twelve  months  of  Socialism  as  a  "disastrous 
fulfilment  of  Candidate  Seidel 's  boast  during  the  campaign  a 
year  ago :  '  Put  me  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works  in 
this  city  and  I  will  solve  the  unemployed  problem  in  two  weeks. '  " 

Taking  up  in  turn  the  many  projects  for  the  extension  of 
municipal  ownership  and  activity  and  the  many  plans  for  making 
life  in  Milwaukee  more  worth  the  living,  which  Mr.  Seidel 
promised  in  his  campaign  platform  and  inaugural  speech,  the 
Milwaukee  Joxmal  concludes  in  its  review  of  the  year  that 
"  the  best  administration  in  any  city  in  America  "  has  accom- 
plished very  little  in  the  redemption  of  its  pledges.  But  it 
finds  some  excuse  for  this  delinquency: 

"  Most  of  the  things  it  promised  could  not  be  performed, 
either  because  the  city  has  no  authority  to  do  them,  or  because 
there  are  no  funds  for  such  purpose. 

"  The  administration  would  not  dare  to  carry  out  its  promises 
to  engage  in  municipal  Socialism  if  it  had  the  authority.  It  is 
too  fearful  of  the  taxpayers,  and  its  members  are  too  desirous 
of  holding  their  offices  and  drawing  their  salaries  to  arouse  the 
taxpayers  to  resentment  and  to  antagonize  the  grocerymen  and 
market  men  and  small  merchants." 

Some  things  that  the  Socialist  administration  did  not  promise 
are  noted  by  The  Journal  as  worthy  accomplishments  of  its 
first  year,  such  as  the  introduction  of  a  "  model  budget  "  and  the 
first  steps  for  laying  out  a  great  park  along  the  Milwaukee 
River.     Further, 

"  Its  attitude  toward  progressive  measures  has  been  sympa- 
thetic.    It  would  do  more  than  it  has  done  if  it  could. 

"  The  experiment  of  a  Socialist  administration,  howe\er,  has 
established  the  fact  that  the  election  of  Socialists  to  office  must 
prove  disappointing  to  those  who  look  to  Socialist  officials  to 
change  existing  conditions.  The  conditions  in  Milwaukee  have 
not  changed 


"  The  thing  on  which  the  Socialists  have  asserted  that  they 
place  the  least  stress  is  the  thing  that  they  can  point  to  with 
the  greatest  pride  and  satisfaction.  They  have  not  given  an 
administration  marked  in  any  particular  degree  for  superior 
efficiency,  but  they  have  given  the  city  an  honest  administra- 
tion. There  has  been  no  suspicion  of  graft  attached  to  their 
operations. " 

Socialist  officials  in  Milwaukee  are  quoted  in  The  Social- 
Democratic  Herald  and  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist  as  remind- 
ing their  critics  that  the  taxation  system  remains  in  the  hands 
of  a  hold-over  commissioner,  and  that  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  "  socialize  "  a  municipality  while  it  is  subject  to  a  30-year- 
old  charter  and  an  "  individualistic  "  State  legislature.  The 
statement  that  25,000  men  are  out  of  work  in  Milwaukee  be- 


"aHa!       I    SEE    A    ELY -SPECK    ON   THE    CITV    HALL!       HOW    ARE   YOl' 
SOCIALI8T8    GOING    TO    EXPLAIN    TILVT'.'       AHa!" 

— Young  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Hocialisl. 

cause  the  city  is  under  Socialist  control  is  taken  up  by  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  which  asserts  positively,  after  investigation 
by  one  of  its  staff",  that  "  the  city  government  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  fact  that  many  men  are  out  of  work— in 
reality,  probably  less  than  half  of  25,000 — but  that  industrial 
conditions  entirely  outside  of  Socialistic  or  municipal  control 
are  responsible  for  it." 

Not  only  has  Socialism  in  the  United  States  been  winning 
campaigns,  but  it  is  worth  noting,  says  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  that  the  membership  of  the  party  paying  dues  has 
.increased  in  the  last  three  months  from  a  bit  over  50,000  to 
70,000.  Such  facts  as  these  convince  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
fiencer  that  there  must  be  a  radical  change  from  the  present 
"  heavy  taxes  and  light  public  service  "  style  of  government  in 
American  cities. 
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INSURGENCY   CROWDING   IN 

THE  DEMAND  of  the  Progressive  Republican  Senators 
that  they  be  represented  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four 
in  the  Republican  membership  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tees, and  that  their  assignments  be  designated  by  Senators  La 
Follette,  Bourne,  Cummins,  and  Bristow,  the  four  Progressive 
members  of  the  Republican  steering  committee,  seems  to  have 
pained  and  shocked  the  ranks  of  regularity  by  its  implication 
that  Republican  insurgency  constitutes  virtually  a  distinct 
party.  And  when  it  vi^as  further  demanded  that  Senator  La 
Follette  be  given  a  place  on  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce and  room  made  for  Senator  Bristow^  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, it  led  some  observers  of  the  political  game  to  protest 
that  the  Insurgent  tail  was  conspiring  to  wag  the  Republican 
dog.  When  these  demands  were  refused  in  caucus  Senator  La 
Follette  further  advertised  the  dissension  within  his  party  by 
carrying  the  question  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where,  predicts 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.), 
it  will  continue  to  be  heard  from  throughout  this  Congress,  In 
his  resolution  before  the  steering  committee  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette named  the  following  twelve  Senators  as  constituting  the 
Progressive  division  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Senate: 
Clapp,  La  Follette,  Bourne,  Borah,  Brown,  Dixon,  Cummins, 
Bristow,  Cr9,wford,  Gronna,  Poindexter,  and  Works.  The  divi- 
sion between  these  men  and  their  regular  confreres — who  out- 
number them  in  the  ratio  of  about  4  to  1 — "  is  recognized  in  the 
Senate  and  throughout  the  country,"  declares  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette, "  as  based  upon  clearly  defined  differences  on  important 
legislative  measures  and  questions  of  great  public  interest." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Fost  (Ind.)  points  out  that  in  making  up  practically  all  the  im- 
portant committees  of  the  Senate  except  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee the  regular  Republicans  have  assigned  two  Progressives  to 
each.  The  real  struggle,  he  adds,  was  for  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Finance  Committee,  which  "  not  only  handles  all  tariff 
and  monetary  legislation,  but  exerts  influence  in  other  direc- 
tions."    With  two  Progressive  Republicans  on  this  committee. 


remarks  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  control  would 
rest  with  a  coalition  of  the  insurgents  and  the  Democrats.  But 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  has  another  explanation  of  the  tactics  pursued  by  La 
Follette  and  his  followers.     We  read : 

"  While  the  importance  of  committee  control  is  very  great, 
there  is  in  the  peculiar  political  situation  forced  on  the  Pro- 
gressives by  the  President's  support  of  the  Canadian  agreement 
that  which  makes  them  especially  anxious  to  emphasize  their 
differences  with  the  regulars.  All  but  three  of  the  insurgents 
— Mr.  Brown,  of  Nebraska,  Poindexter,  of  Washington,  and 
Works,  of  California — are  opposed  to  reciprocity,  and  will  on 
the  tariff  legislation  likely  to  come  up  soon  before  the  Senate 
be  forced  to  vote  alongside  of  the  old-line  reactionaries. 

"  That  is  a  situation  which  is  causing  the  insurgents  much 
perturbation,  and  they  are  doing  as  much  as  they  can  now  to 
mark  their  distinction  from  the  regulars  so  that  their  existence 
as  a  separate  group  will  be  remembered  even  after  the  roll- 
calls  begin  to  show  an  essential  similarity  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, which  two  years  ago  so  effectively  marked  the  line  of 
cleavage.  That  was  the  secret  of  the  La  Follette  resolution 
voted  down  in  the  Committee  of  Committees  expressly  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  a  '  progressive  group  '  of  Republicans." 

The  New  York  Globe's  (Rep.)  Washington  correspondent  re- 
ports that  "  the  biggest  sort  of  national  politics  "  is  involved  in 
the  Republican  fight  over  committee  appointments.      He  says: 

"  It  is  alleged  in  high  Progressive  circles  that  the  President 
is  opposed  to  recognition  of  the  Progressives  as  a  body,  and  to 
allowing  them  such  a  dominating  position  as  they  seek.  And 
here  the  1912  element  enters  into  the  situation. 

"  The  President  is  not  to  have  the  support  of  the  Senate  Pro- 
gressives for  renomination.  This  is  clear.  If  he  gets  a  re- 
nomination  it  will  be  through  the  Senate  regular  Republicans. 
.  .  .  And  the  Progressives  will  turn  to  La  Follette.  The 
Wisconsin  Senator  will  undoubtedly  be  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  it  can  be  seen  why  there  is 
opposition  at  the  White  House  and  among  the  Senate  regular 
leaders  to  the  plan  of  recognizing  the  Pi-ogressives  as  an  entity. 
The  regular  leaders  will  fight  the  nomination  of  La  Follette, 
whether  they  like  Taf  t  or  not.  They  do  not  purpose  to  do  any- 
thing that  may  give  the  Progressives  a  long  boost  in  the  direc- 
tion of  controlling  the  national  convention." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Mator  Fawcett  was  turned  off. — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  presumably  overwhelming  majority  that  gave  President  Diaz  his  last 
reelection  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  field  fight ing  for  him. — Chicago  Trilrune. 

A  HIGH  official  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
married  a  young  magazine  writer.  Is  this  another 
ittempt  to  throttle  the  magazines? — Cleveland  Leader. 

Mexican  soldiers  and  Mexican  revolutionists  will 
kindly  refrain  from  firing  across  the  border,  or  the 
border  may  move  across  them. — Boston  Transcript. 

LooKiN'G  at  Lorimer  from  all  angles  one  is  forced  to 
the  opinion  that  the  donors  of  that  $100,000  slush  fund 
iidn't  get  their  money's  worth. — Cleveland  Leader. 

It's  lucky  for  the  presiding  judge  at  whom  the 
Camorri.st  prisoner  threw  his  glass  eye  that  the 
prisoner  does  not  wear  an  artificial  leg. — New  York 
Herald. 

Ik  the  spectators  don't  quit  crowding  into  the 
outfield,  the  Mexican  insurrectos  should  not  be 
blamed  in  ease  they  call  the  game  off. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

The  recall  is  found  to  be  especially  popular  with 
the  women  in  the  State  of  Washington,  wlio  regard  it 
as  a  chance  to  add  a  sort  of  postscript  to  I  heir  ballots. 
— Kansas  City  Times. 

Ratheu  than  go  to  the  expense  of  invading  .Mex- 
ico, it  would  be  cheaper  and  less  bother  to  put  the 
town  of  Douglas,  Ariz.,  on  wlieels  and  move  it  to  a 
place  of  safety. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Since  the  reform  wave  struck  New  .Jersey  the 
State  is  feeling,  it  seems,  nnich  like  the  man  who 
left  an  inebriety  sanatorium  filled  with  the  fear  that 
tie  had  really  been  cured. — .\ew  York  Hiritld. 


cuhfew  shall  not  king. 
Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Postal  deficit  had  to  succumb  to  the  souvenir  card. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  Long  Island  whale  that  escaped  with  a  harpoon  stuck  in  him  has 
Senator  Lorimer's  tenderest  sympathies. — Washington  Post. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  finest  casu.s-belli  seasons 
Cap'n  Hobson  ever  experienced. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Washington,  D.  C,  didn't 
dare  make  Mr.  Bryan  an  offer  to  become  a  permanent 
resident. — Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Pap,\  Dam,  with  mother  and  eleven  children,  has 
arrived  in  New  York  from  Holland.  .Another  Roose- 
velt Dam. —  Washington  Post. 

About  the  only  way  to  insure  peace  in  Mexico  is 
for  Madero  and  Diaz  to  agree  upon  a  fair  division  of 
the  gate  receipts. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Still,  if  the  man  who  paid  $50,000  for  a  Bible  only 
will  read  it,  he  will  get  far  more  than  his  money's 
wortli  from  the  volume. — Baltimore  Eveniiig  Sun. 

Our  idea  of  a  close  political  observer  is  one  who  can 
give  the  figures  of  the  different  "recall"  elections  in  the 
State  of  Washington. — Rochester  Democrat  andChronicle . 

Now  that  the  President  has  promised  not  to  pro- 
rogue Congress,  it  is  up  to  that  body  to  see  that  it 
does  not  give  itself  a  |)io-rogue  reputation. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Shakespeare  is  reported  to  be  drawing  larger  crowds 
than  "  Mine.  Sherry  "  in  Denver.  Perhaps  the  people 
of  Denver  don't  know  Shakespeare. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

Nick  Longwokth  has  kept  friendly  with  papa-in- 
law.  President  Taft,  and  Joe  Cannon,  and  yet  they  say 
he  isn't  diplomatic  enough  to  be  .Embassador  at  Berlin! 
—  Washington  Post. 


WAR   AS   A   GOD-SENT  NECESSITY 

HANNIBAL,  Julius  Caesar,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and 
Napoleon  are  types  of  the  highest  human  efficiency 
and  greatness,  and  war  is  divinely  appointed  to  be  the 
rule  of  national  progress.  This  is  the  creed  of  Harold  F. 
Wyatt,  who  writes  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (Lon- 
don) an  article  to  that  effect.  Rob  Roy's  rule  is  the  way  of 
civilization  and  progress : 

"He  should  takn  who  has  the  power. 
And  he  should  keep  who  can." 

War  and  warlike  preparation  are  the  greatest  and  most  glori- 
ous element  in  national  life,  and  America  and  England,  it 
seems,  are  growing  soft  and  effeminate  because  they  meditate 
arbitration  and  peace.  This  writer  assures  us  solemnly  and 
seriously,  with  something  like  religious  earnestness,  that  deadly 
competition,  war  to  the  knife  between  nations,  is  the  secret  of 
progress,  and  the  final  test  in  such  competition  is  a  resort  to 
armed  force.  He  speaks  of  "  God's  test  of  war  "  arid  he  blames 
the  United  States  and  England  for  not  being  better  prepared 
for  it.  He  is  confident  that  Japan  is  making  active  prepara- 
tions for  invading  this  country,  and  Germany  is  planning  a  raid 


THE    SCHOOLMASTER    OF   GERMANY. 

Will  the  nation  ever  learn  peace  in  this  .school? 

— Simplicissimus   ( Munich) . 

upon  England  and  her  foreign  possessions  and  colonial  depend- 
encies. He  represents  Japan  as  scoffing  at  arbitration  and 
Hague  tribunals  and  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Japanese  statesmen 
the  following  avowal : 

"  That  the  Republic  is  in  present  possession  of  the  territory 
which  it  claims  as  its  own,  or  that  it  has  long  enjoyed  that 
territory,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  kept  out  of  it  now. 
They  have  had  their  turn  and  we  mean  to  have  ours.  Let  them 
keep  us  out  if  they  can.  As  for  their  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  seems 
to  us  the  most  monstrous  claim  of  which  we  have  ever  heard. 
We  are  driven  to  desire  new  territory  by  the  strongest  impulses 
which  can  animate  a  nation.  Our  population  is  increasing  with 
prodigious  speed.  Our  men  are  warriors.  They  have  fighting 
blood  in  their  veins.  We  love  our  country  and  we  desire  the 
increase  of  its  power  and  its  dominion  with  a  passion  which  you 
pale  Westerns  seem  no  longer  able  to  understand.  We  have 
made  already  great  efforts  and  great  sacrifices  to  secure  the 
ascendency  of  our  race  in  coming  time,  and  we  are  ready  and 
eager  to  make  greater  efforts  and  greater  sacrifices  yet.  We 
will  win  that  ascendency,  or  we  will  die.  At  this  very  moment 
we  are  absolute  masters  of  the  waters  of  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere of  the  globe.  The  waning  fleet  of  Britain  is  tied  to  its 
own  shores  by  the  German  menace.  The  fleet  of  the  United 
States  recently  took  four  months  to  pass,  during  peace,  from 


its  Atlantic  to  its  Pacific  seaboard.  It  would  require  time  stilJ 
longer  during  war,  becau.se  it  could  not  coal  at  neutral  ports. 
When  it  arrived,  we  think  we  could  treat  it  as  we  treated  thf^ 
Russian  fleet  in  the  straits  of  Tsu-shima. " 

The  American  men  "are,  like  women,  untrained  to  arms/ 
the  Japanese  can  say.     "  They  gather  wealth   without  seeing 


IS   HE   JIEDJTATING    A    NAVAL   ATTACK   OH   ENGLAND? 

Prince  Wilhelm,  the  Kaiser's  eldest  grand.son.  Some  panic- 
stricken  Britons  seem  to  fear  that  he  will  be  their  future  ruler 
if  the  German  Navy  keeps  on  growing. 

that  wealth  undefended  is  wealth  that  an  enemy  can  seize," 
and  their  military  training  is  beneath  contempt.  To  quote 
further : 

"  Unless  they  soon  acquire  that  training,  they  shall  be.  ert 
many  years  are  past,  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
to  the  yellow  peoples.  You  tell  us  that  war  is  wrong.  We 
think  it  in  exact  accordance  with  the  nature  of  man,  we  are 
certain  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  our  own  nature,  and  we 
see  in  it  the  only  means  by  which  a  virile  nation  can  supersede 


THE    ONLY    THING    l.N     THE    WAY. 

The  Japs — ■"Come,  Uncle,  you've  had  America  a  long  time 
now.     It's  our  turn  to  have  it." 

Uncle  S.\m — "Well,  perhaps  you're  right  but  you'll  have 
to  land  there  first,  and  I  fear  yo\i  will  find  my  boys  a  little  stub- 

—• >  about   I  ha/."  — K  laddtradatsch   (Berlin). 
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a  nation  that  has  grown  soft.     Perish  your  Hague   Tribunal, 
with  its  old  woman's  babble,  and  let  Japan  go  forward." 

The  boasting  ofjthe  Japs,  which  Mr.  Wyatt  thinks  quite  justi- 
fiable, is  thus  continued: 

"  Moreover,  we  have  already  taken  steps  and  expended  sub- 
stance in  order  to  make  sure  in  advance  of  victory  against  the 
United  States.  'Many  thousand  of  our  troops  are  already  estab- 
lished in  the  guise  of  settlers  in  the  Pacific  slope  and  in  Mexico, 
and  as  we  could  reenforce  them  to  the  full  extent  of  our  mili- 
tary strength  through  our  complete  command  of  the  sea,  it  is 
even  now  beyond  the  power  of  the  States  to  expel  them.  They 
have  been  warned  of  all  this  by  a  book  called  '  The  Valor  of 
Ignorance,'  and  their  War  Department  has  reported  to  their 
Congress  that  an  army  of  450,000  men  is  required  for  either 
seaboard.  But  they  pay  no  heed,  and  therefore  our  chance  is 
now  at  hand.  Their  politicians  are  ignorant  of  history  and  of 
war." 

Germany  is  represented   by    this   writer   as   addressing   the 
■world    in   general    and 
England    in    particular 
with     parallel    threats 
and  boastful  arrogance : 

'•The  flee^,  the  ar- 
mies, and  thediplomacy 
of  Germany  are  in  sub- 
stance and  effect  speak- 
ing words  like  these 
throughout  the  world. 
OUr  forefathers  would 
have^heardHiis  warn- 
ing and  met  this  ^eril, 
"but  now  our  public 
men  and  many  of  the 
organs  of  our  press  ap- 
pear incapable  of  anal- 
ysis, and  bent  on  noth- 
ing but  the  Utterance 
of  popular  platitude. 

"  In  nothing^  is  this 
mental  feeblehfess  more 
plain  than  in  the 
prevalent  confusion  of 
thought  between  an 
Anglo-American  alli- 
ance,   which   is   indeed 

a  most  urgent  necessity  in  the  interests  of  both  peoples,  and 
the  idea  of  a  universal  alliance,  precluding  future  war.  This 
idea  is,  for  the  causes  given,  not  only  ineffably  absurd,  but 
also  fraught  with  the  most  deadly  mischief.  Two  unmili- 
tary  peoples,  threatened  by  the  same  danger,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  largely  even  now  of  the  same  blood,  may 
well  find  it  expedient  to  unite  such  forces  as  they  possess  for 
their  common  defense  against  great  armed  nations.  But  to  in- 
fer from  thfc  advisability  of  such  a  union  that  the  reign  of  ever- 
lasting peace  upon  earth  is  about  to  begin,  and  that  what 
remains  of  their  military  spirit  may  therefore  soon  be  suffered 
to  lapse,  is  the  very  negation  of  human  reason,  and  the 
surest  method  of  securing  their  common  downfall.  The  whole 
circumstances  of  the  world  prove  the  direct  opposite  of  such 
belief."' 

The  shadow  of  ruin  is  cast  over  Great  Britain  and  her  depend- 
encies. A  great  war  is  impending,  we  are  assured,  and  the 
fierce  competition  between  the  nations  must  result  in  a  bloody 
conflict.     To  quote  the  final  paragraphs  of  this  startling  essay  : 

"  Never  was  national  and  racial  feeling  stronger  upon  earth 
than  it  is  now.  Never  was  preparation  for  war  so  tremendous 
and  so  sustained.  Never  was  striking  power  so  swift  and  so 
terribly  formidable.  What  is  manifest  now  is  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world,  with  all  its  appurtenant  provinces  and  states,  is 
in  the  most  direct  danger  of  overthrow  final  and  complete, 
owing  to  the  decay  of  its  military  virtue,  and  of  the  noble  quali- 
ties upon  which  all  military  virtue  is  built 

"  The  shadow  of  conflict  and  of  displacement  greater  than 
any  which  mankind  has  known  since  Attila  and  his  Huns  were 
stayed  at  Chalons  is  visibly  impending  over  the  world.  Almost 
can  the  ear  of  imagination  hear  the  gathering  of  the  legions 
for  the  fiery  trial  of  peoples,  a  sound  vast  as  the  trumpet  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts." 


w; 


BURNING   A    PREMIER   IN   EFFIGY. 
Tlie  cliampagne  rioters  carrying  Premier  Monis  in  effigy  to  be  biirnefl  at  ttie  stake. 


WHAT  IS  CHAMPAGNE? 

HO  SHALL  have  the  right  to  call  the  sparkling  wine 
they  manufacture  by  the  name  of  "  Champagne  "  ? 
This  question  has  been  discust  with  broken  bottles, 
drawn  sabers,  cavalry,  and  barricades  in  the  ancient  province 
of  Champagne,  where  red  flags  are  floating  over  the  roofs  of 
the  vine  cultivators.  The  question  even  threatened  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  French  Ministry.  The  two  Departments  of  Marne 
and  Aube  have  been  equally  disgruntled,  says  the  Paris  Figaro. 
Marne  has  hitherto  had  the  monopoly  of  the  brand  **  Cham- 
pagne "  and  is  enraged  because  Aube  laid  claim  to  the  same  val- 
uable privilege,  while  Aube  was  equally  indignant  because  her 
vineyards  were  excluded  by  the  Government  delimitation  from 
all  share  in  the  prestige  and  market  enjoyed  by  the  vineyards 
of  the  mere  northern  department.     Aube  has  now  been  granted 

the  right  to  use  the  cov- 
eted name.  It  is  al- 
lowed by  all  the  French 
press  that  the  wine 
made  in  Aube  is  infe- 
rior to  that  manufac- 
tured in  Marne,  and  the 
champagne-makers  of 
the  latter  department 
complain  that  their 
trade  is  lively  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  cheaper  and 
less  excellent  sparkling 
wine.  The  Journal  des 
Debats  (Paris)  says: 

**  The  Government  be- 
lieves that  it  has  dis- 
covered the  means  to 
pacify  Aube  and  with- 
out doubt  to  tranquillize 
all  Champagne.  This 
step  is  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Monis  and  consists  simply  in  giving  to  the  men  of  Aube 
the  satisfaction  they  desire  by  adding  their  vinelands  to  the 
formerly  delimited  area  of  Marne.  This  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty was  reached  after  an  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Commission  of  Agriculture." 

The  Debats  thinks  that  Mr.  Monis  has  weakly  yielded  to  the 
importunities  of  Socialists  and  extreme  Liberals,  to  whom  he 
owes  his  support,  and  that  Marne  will  be  incensed.  This  paper 
thus  criticizes  the  Government : 

"  It  is,  of  course,  idle  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  this  mixt 
gang  that  calls  itself  the  Government  has  no  real  energy.  Of 
course  the  Parliament  will  at  once  accept  a  solution  which  re- 
lieves it  of  an  insoluble  difficulty,  whether  for  some  time,  or 
whether  to-morrow  this  diflficulty  will  crop  up  graver  and  more 
formidable  than  ever." 

The  London  Times  thinks  that  there  is  "  something  rotten  in 
the  state  of  Denmark  "  and  that  graver  causes  than  a  mere 
quarrel  about  territorial  wine-growing  are  stirring  men  to  burn 
their  Premier  in  effigy,  wave  red  flags  through  the  streets,  and 
arm  themselves  with  their  formidable  pruning-hooks : 

"  The  spectacle  of  communities  like  those  concerned  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  for  the  assertion  of  their  several 
interests  is  not  edifying.  It  suggests  that  something  more 
serious  may  be  amiss  in  a  society  where  such  things  are  possible 
than  a  mistake,  if  there  be  a  mistake,  in  the  delimitation  of  a 
wine-growing  district." 

The  suspicions  of  The  Times  are  amply  justified  by  a  dispatch 
to  the  Petit  Parisien  from  a  correspondent  in  Epernay  (Marne) 
to  the  effect  that  the  revolting  wine-growers  are  proved,  by 
documentary  evidence,  to  be  involved  in  an  anarchistic  plot, 
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whose  origin  has  been  traced  to  Paris.  From  this  city  the  ring- 
leaders issue  minute  instructions  to  the  wine-growers  for  the 
destruction  of  property,  the  firing  of  houses  and  wine-cellars, 
and  the  evasion  of  the  military.  Many  arrests  of  these  anar- 
chistic ringleaders  are  being  made  in  Paris,  declares  the  Jour- 
nal des  Debats  (Paris),  in  accordance  with  evidence  furnished 
by  the  authorities  at  Reims. 

The  Liberie  (Paris)  points  to  the  riots  and  ruffianism  of  the 
great  wine  district  as  proving  the  feebleness  of  Mr.  Monis  and 
his  administration  and  reminds  its  readers  that  when  Mr.  Briand 
was  president  of  the  Council  he  saved  Champagne  from  these 
violent  and  destructive  outbreaks  last  January  by  promptly 
dispatching  a  heavy  force  of  troops  to  the  disturbed  region.— 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FERRERO'S  APOLOGY  FOR  AMERICA 

THE  EXALTED  AMERICAN  who  thinks  his  country 
immeasurably  above  Italy,  and  would  thank  Victor 
Emanuel  to  keep  his  subjects  at  home  instead  of  letting 
them  flock  to  our  shores,  may  be  surprized  to  find  that  the 
Italians  have  no 
such  lofty  view  of  ^^H^ 

us.  The  eminent 
historian  Ferrero 
finds  it  necessary  to 
tell  his  countrymen 
in  the  Trihuna 
<Rome)  that  they 
should  not  judge  us 
too  harshly,  or  ex- 
pect America  to 
equal  Italy  in  the 
excellence  of  its 
government  or  as  a 
place  to  live. 

Money  is  to  be 
had  here,  so  they 
should  overlook  our 
crudity.  He  re- 
minds them  that 
while  the  Italians 
who  come  here  sac- 
rifice some  things 
their  own  country 
alone  can  provide, 
they  find  peace, 
plenty,  and  a  ready 
labor  market.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  some  of  the 
social  and  political  faults  of  the  New  World,  but  he  says  it  is 
after  all  a  fountain  from  which  "  a  stream  of  gold  "  flows  into 
Italy.     He  thus  protests  against  Italian  grumblers: 

"  The  enemies  of  America  are  wasting  their  breath  when  they 
describe  the  transatlantic  countries  as  barbarous  lands,  where 
all  sorts  of  disappointments  and  snares  await  the  emigrant. 
Doubtless  if  it  be  expected  that  every  emigrant  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  victim  to  his  adopted  country  unless  he  return  home 
a  millionaiie,  America  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  one  vast 
tomb  of  disappointed  hopes.  But  a  different  conclusion  is 
reached  if  we  are  content  that  all  our  emigrants,  excepting  a 
few  unfortunate  or  unfit  ones,  find  in  that  continent  an  easy 
and  abundant  livelihood,  that  a  goodly  number  of  them  can  by 
economy  amass  a  respectable  patrimony,  and  that  a  few  of 
them  are  successful  and  energetic  enough  to  pile  up  big  for- 
tunes. If  we  can  claim  for  America  as  much  as  this,  surely 
we  have  no  reason  to  complain." 

These  are  the  essential  things  of  life,  and  the  Italian  emi- 
grant in  our  country  must  not  sigh  after  the  blue  skies  and 
vineyards  of  his  native  land,  continues  Mr.  Ferrero: 
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"  If  in  America  many  necessaries  of  life  are  more  abundant 
and  attainable  than  in  Europe,  if  labor  is  better  paid,  if  money 
is  more  plentiful,  and  changes  hands  more  swiftly,  the  emigrant 
must  be  satisfied  to  live  in  the  midst  of  that  abundance  and 
wealth  as  a  stranger,  without  any  root  in  the  soil,  deprived  of 
many  of  those  props  and  supports  which  in  a  country  of  older 
civilization  are  within  reach  of  all,  even  the  poorest.  The  new 
country  is  after  all  situated  in  this  base  world  of  ours  and  not 
in  a  hemisphere  or  continent  of  Utopia.  The  natives  consider 
America  as  created  and  ordained  to  be  their  own  fatherland, 
and  regard  foreign  immigrants  as  so  many  chance  strangers. 
They  look  upon  the  newcomer  as  lords  of  the  land  look  upon 
their  guest,  as  in  all  times  nations  have  looked  upon  foreign 
people  who  come  among  them.  This  feeling  is  universal,  and 
why  should  we  expect  Americans  to  prove  an  exception  to  the 
rule  ?  " 

Of  the  darker  side  of  American  civilization  this  writer  says: 

"  The  charges  made  against  America  by  Europeans  all  circle 
round  one  point— the  political  monopoly  claimed  by  the  natives, 
the  methods  employed  to  preserve  that  monopoly,  and  the  use 
which  is  made  of  it.  The  political  and  administrative  corrup- 
tion, the  waste  and  irregularity  in  the  disbursement  of  public 
money,  the  arbitrary  and  violent  actions  of  those  in  power,  the 
partiality  or  unfairness  and  venality  in  the  administration  of 
justice  which  Italians  notice  are  the  direct  consequences  of  an 

oligarchic  democ- 
racy, and  Italians 
have  much  to  suffer, 
not  only  in  their 
material  interests, 
but  in  their  national 
pride  and  personal 
dignity  when  they 
find  themselves  sub- 
ject to  a  kind  of 
rude  dictatorship 
which  masquerades 
under  the  name  of 
a  republic." 

He  gives  to  his 
fellow  countrymen, 
therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing good  advice : 

"  I  do  not  think 
that  Italians  will 
gain  any  advantage 
from  abusing  the 
country.  But  like 
their  brothers  in 
Europe,  they  are 
too  much  disposed 
to  sedition  and  com- 
plaint in  political 
matters.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  indulge 
the  illusion  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  transport  European  principles  of  government 
and  European  social  distinctions  to  America  and  to  complain  that 
only  the  obstinacy  of  oligarchic  tyranny  prevents  this  being 
done.  There  are  certain  things  and  institutions  that  are  excel- 
lent in  Europe,  which,  if  taken  across  the  ocean,  would  only 
aggravate  the  evils  they  sought  to  cure." 

Are  people  then  to  shut  their  eyes,  asks  the  historian,  and 
pretend  that  America  is  "  a  new  celestial  paradise  "  ?  By  no 
means,  and  yet — 

"  We  can  at  least  say  that  the  transatlantic  countries  are  rich, 
that  they  are  rapidly  being  developed,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
work  and  good  wages  ;  that  without  America  not  only  Italy  but 
all  Europe  would  miss  many  comforts  in  life  and  fail  to  obtain 
many  luxuries  which  they  now  enjoy.  But  we  must  still  repeat 
that  America  is  part  of  this  world,  and  that  the  advantages 
there  for  those  who  come  from  Europe  are  mingled  with  many 
drawbacks,  which  should  be  borne  with  patience  because  they 
are  inevitable.  Only  time  can  bring  a  remedy,  for  there  is 
nothing  more  difficult  or  dangerous  than  to  change,  even  for 
the  better,  a  form  of  government  whether  the  worst,  or  the 
most  inefficient,  or  the  most  admirable." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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WAGES  AND   LIVING   HERE  AND  IN 

BRITAIN 

THE  COST  of  living  and  wages  in  England  and  Wales 
as  compared  with  the  same  conditions  in  the  United 
States  is  the  subject  of  a  report  made  to  the  British 
Government  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Askwith,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  has  pursued  special  investigations  in  our 
leading  cities.     The  general  conclusion  of  this  statistician  is 

that  American  working- 
men  have  in  every  way 
the  advantage.  "  An 
English  workingman 
with  an  average  family, 
maintainedunder  Ameri- 
can conditions  with  the 
food  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed,  would 
find  his  wages  in  the 
United  States  higher 
by  130  per  cent.,  with 
slightly  shorter  hours, 
while  his  expenditure  on 
food  and  rent  would  be 
higher  by  about  52  per 
cent. "  "  When  wages  and 
hours  are  put  together 
the  hourly  rate  of  earn- 
ings in  America  works 
out  at  240  against  100  in 
England,  or  nearly  two 
and  one-half  times  as 
high."  The  following 
tables  printed  in  the  report  give  an  account  of  the  comparative 
figures  of  wages,  rent,  and  the  prices  of  food  in  the  United 
States  and  England : 

(1)  Wages  in  the  United  States  and  England. 


THEIR   INCOMES. 

The  wages  of  the  American  workingman 
are  130  per  cent,  more  than  those  of  the 
English  worker  in  the  .same  trades. 


PHEnOMIN 

ANT  Range  of 

Ratio  of  Mean  Predominant 

Week 

i.Y  Wages 

Wage  in  tlie  United  States 

(Febrnarv,  1909)  to  .Mean 

Occrp.^Tiov. 

England  an 

i 

Tnited 
CFeb.. 

Predominant       Wage      in 

Wales 
(Oct.,  1905) 

States 
909). 

England  and  Wales  (Oct., 
1905)  taken  as  100. 

Building  Trades 

s.     d.       s. 

d. 

s.   d. 

S. 

1. 

Bricklayers.  .  .  . 

37     6  to  40 

6  110  0  to 

12,5 

0 

301  \  p>^,- 
270  f  2^-^ 

Stonemasons  .  . 

37     2  ••   3  1 

4    96  3   •■ 

110 

0 

Carpenters        \ 
Join?rs               J 

36     2  "   39 

4     OS  9   " 

90 

0 

r2io 

1  210 

Plasterers    .    ,  . 

36     6  "   41 

8 

100  0  " 

119 

2 

280 

Plumbers 

3.5     4   "   39 

9 

87  6  " 

112 

6 

266 

Painters 

31     6  ■■   37 

6 

6.5  0  '• 

85 

0 

217 

Hod  Carriers  & 

Bricklayers' 

Laborers    .  .  . 

24      4   '■    27 

0 

.50  0  •• 

68 

9 

231 

Engineering 

Trades: 

Filters 

32s.  to  36s. 

[ 

63  4   " 

74 

6 

/203 
1203 

Turners    

32s.   "   36s. 

Smiths   

32s.   "  36s. 

67  8  " 

85 

4 

225 

Patternmakers 

34s.   "   38s. 

74  6  " 

91 

8 

231 

Laborers      .... 

18s.   "   22s. 

37  6  •■ 

43 

9 

203 

Printing  Trades:  . 

Hand  Composi- 

tors (job  work) 

28s.   "   33s. 

68  9  " 

81 

3 

246 

Arithmetic  means 


(  The  Building  Trades.  .  .  . 
-(The  Engineering  Trades. 
(  All  above  Occupations    . 


.243 
213 
232 


(2)  Rents  in  the  United  States  and  England. 


Predominant  R.\nge  of 

NU.MBER    OF 

Weekly   Rents. 

Ratio    of     Mean    Predomi- 

nant  Kent  in  the    United 
States  to  that  in  England 

ROOM.S    PER 

Dwelling. 

England  and 

United 

and  Wales,  taken  as  100. 

Wales. 

States. 

s.  d.       s.  d. 

s.  d.         s.  d. 

Three  rooms 

3     9  to  4    6 

6     9  to    9    7 

198 

Four  rooms 

4     6  "   5    6 

8     8  "    12    0 

207 

Five  rooms    

5     6  "   6    6 

11     6  "    14  11 

220 

Six  rooms    

6     6  "   7     9 

13     0  "    17     4 

213 

The  average  weekly  rent  per  room  works  out  at  2s.  73^d.  in 
America,  against  Is.  3d.  in  England;  it  includes  rates,  as  in 
England,  so  far  as  taxation  is  comparable. 

Comparative  Food  Prices. 

The  predominant  retail  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of 
food  are  as  follows : 


Predominant  Range  of 

Retail 

Prices. 

('(l\)M(H)7  TV. 

England  and 

United 

Wales  (Oct.. 

States 

1905). 

(Feb.,  1909). 

Sugar,  per  lb 

2d. 

2|d.,  3d. 

Cheese,  per  lb.    .  . 

7d. 

lOd. 

Butter,  per  lb.      j 

Is.  to  Is.  Id. 
Is.  2d. 

s.  d.     s.  d. 
1  4  to  1  5i 

Potatoes,  per  7  lb 

2id.  to3id- 

5^d   "    8ici. 

Flour,  per  7  lb...  . 

8d.    "    lOd. 

Hid.  "  lUd. 

Breed,  per  4  lb .  .  . 

4id    "  5id 

10|d.  "  IHd 

.Milk,  per  qt. 

3d    "     4d 

4id  "    4»d. 

Beef,  per  lb.    .  .    [ 

7id.  •'  8id. 
5d.  "     6d 

1   6d.  "      8d. 

|6id.  "    8{d. 

-Mutton,  ])er  lb.     ^ 

7id.  "     9d. 
4d.   "     .5d. 

Pork,  per  lb.     ... 

7id.   "  S^d. 

5Jd.  ■'   71d 

Bacon,  per  lb.  .  .  . 

7d.  "     9d. 

8Jd.   ••    lOd. 

Ratio  of  Mean  Predomi- 
nant Price  in  the  UniteG 
Slates  (£eb  1909)  to  that 
in  England  and  Wales 
(Oct.,  1905),  taken  as  100. 


144 
143 

126 

233 
139 
223 
129 

104 

116 

81 
116 
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The  London  Times,  commenting  on  these  figures,  remarks 
editorially: 

"  The  broad  upshot  of  the  reports  dealing  with  European 
countries,  including  our  own,  has  been  to  show  that  in  regard 
to  the  conditions  investigated  the  artizan  in  this  country  has, 
in  a  varying  degree,  the  advantage  over  his  fellows  in  Ger- 
many, France,  or  Belgium.  He  earns  somewhat  higher  wages, 
works  somewhat  shorter  hours,  and  pays  somewhat  less  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Without  going  into  qualifying  details  or 
minor  distinctions  we  may  accept  that  as  the  broad  result. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  United  States  the  picture  is  turned 
almost  completely  round.  Fi'om  the  abstract  which  we  publish 
to-day  the  reader  will  see  that  the  workman  in  America  enjoys 
an  enormous  advantage  over  his  fellow  in  England,  an  advan- 
tage far  greater  than  the  latter  enjoys  over  the  German  or  the- 
Frenchman.  He  earns  more  than  two-and-a-quarter  times  as 
much  money  and  works  shorter  hours  for  it ;  so  that  his  hourly 
rate  of  earnings  is  as  240  to  100,  or  pretty  nearly  twice-and-a- 
half  as  much.  Against  that  enormous  difference  in  wages 
thei-e  is  something  to  be  set  in  the  way  of  expenditure.  Rent 
is  twice  as  high  and  food  is  about  one-third  higher  than  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  cost  of  living  altogether  is  only  as  152  to  100,  or 
about  half  as  much  again. 

"  Now,  these  facts  completely  dispose  of  two  widely  current 
misconceptions  or  misstatements.  One  is  that  the  higher 
wages  admittedly  paid 
in  America  are  all  swal- 
lowed up  and  more  by 
the  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing, which  is  believed 
to  surpass  the  standard 
of  this  country  in  regard 
to  the  necessaries  of 
life  by  an  enormous 
amount,  and  to  consti- 
tute an  intolerable 
burden.  The  present 
report  explicitly  states 
the  contrary  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  long,  elabo- 
rate, and  extremely 
careful  comparison  of 
the  two  countries.  In 
the  United  States,  it 
says,  a  much  greater 
margin  of  earnings  over 

cost  of  living  is  available,  even  when  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  increased  expenditure  on  food  and  rent.  '  The  margin 
is  clearly  large,  making  possible  a  command  of  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  and  minor  luxuries  of  life  that  is  both  nom- 
inally and  really  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  correspond- 
ing class  in  this  country.'  " 

In  the  House  of  Commons  a  motion  was  recently  defeated  to 
enforce  a  compulsory  minimum  weekly  wage  of  $7.50.  It  was 
introduced  by  Will  Crooks,  the  Labor  member  for  Woolwich, 
who  averred  that  60  per  cent,  of  adult  workers  in  England 
receive  less  than  that  sum. 


their  cost  of  living. 

Tlie  American  worker  speiids  52  per  cent. 
more  than  tin-  British  for  food  an<i  rent. 


T\\(>  (JF  PHOFESSOU  STOllMKH'S   AIIIORA   PICTURKS. 


THE  AURORA   PHOTOGRAPHED 

IT  HAS  BEEN  heretofore  regarded  as  impossible  to  photo- 
graph an  aurora,  owing  to  its  shifting,  flickering  light,  but 
Prof.  Carl  Stormer,  of  Christiania,  Norway,  has  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  the  feat.  We  reproduce  two  of  his  results 
from  Knoivledge  (London,  April).  The  Berlin  correspondent 
of  that  magazine  tells  us  that  Professor  Stormer's  pictures,  of 
which  no  less  than  400  are  regarded  as  successful,  are  thought 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  that  auroras  are  due  to 
cathode  rays  sent  out  from  the  sun.  These  rays,  on  their  way 
through  the  cosmic  space,  would  converge  toward  the  magnetic 
poles  of  the  earth,  thus  producing  a  bright  fluorescence  in  the 
surrounding  air.     In  fact,  we  are  told : 

"  When  arranging  below  a  Crookes  bulb  a  very  strong  mag- 
net, the  cathode  rays  are  seen  to  converge  toward  this,  like 
light  rays  converging  toward  the  focus  of  a  lens.  This  phe- 
nomenon Professor  Birkeland  denotes  by  the  name  of  '  suction 
effect '  of  the  magnetic  pole. 

"  When  a  discharge  bulb  with  a  minute  '  magnetic  earth  ' 
suspended  in  its  interior  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  platinum- 
barium  cyanide,  any  spot  struck  by  the  cathode  rays  becomes 
distinctly  visible. 

"  By  varying  this  experiment,  there  are  obtained  the  most 
manifold  fluoi-escent  forms  reminding  in  all  details  of  auroras. 
In  order  to  test  his  theory,  Birkeland  also  undertook  three  voy- 
ages of  discovery  to  polar  regions,  from  which  he  brought 
home  many  valuable  data  on  the  aurora  borealis  and  the  con- 
comitant magnetic  disturbances. 

"  His  colleague.  Prof.  Carl  Stormer,  of  Christiania,  in  a 
memoir  recently  submitted  to  the  Fourth  International  Congress 
of  Mathematicians,  then  established  a  theory  of  the  phenome- 
non, showing  all  its  details  to  be  perfectly  accounted  for  on  the 
above  hypothesis.  He  also  worked  out  a  new  method  of  aurora 
investigation  by  photographic  records. 

"In  view  of  the  inadeciuate  luminous  intensity  and  great 
mobility  of  auroras,  it  had  so  far  been  considered  impossible 
to  fix  the  phenomenon  photographically.  Professor  Stormer, 
however,  realized  that  by  choosing  a  proper  combination  of  ob- 
jectives and  photograi)hic  plates,  sufTicient  sensitiveness  could 
be  insured.  By  means  of  a  cinematographic  objective  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  two  inches  in  focal  distance  and  violet-labeled 
Lumiere  plates,  he  then  succeeded,  on  a  voyage  to  Bossekop 
(Finmarken),  in  February  and  March,  1910,  in  obtaining  400 
satisfactory  aurora  photogiaphs  out  of  a  total  of  SOO,  with  ex- 
posures varying  between  a  fraction  of  a  second  and  twenty 
.seconds,  according  to  the  luminous  intensity  of  the  phenomenon. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuat)leuses  these  photographs  can  be  put 
to  is  measuring  the  altitude  of  auroras  and  ascertaining  their 
accurate  position  in  the  cosmic  space.  To  this  effect  the  posi- 
tion of  the  aurora  in  regard  to  the  surrounding  stars  should  be 
compared  on  two  photographs  taken  simultaneously  from  two 


stations  connected  by  telephone.  A  systematic  application  of 
this  method  (a  report  on  which  was  recently  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences)  will  doubtless  give  the  most 
valuable  results." 


WERE  THE  LOST   ARTS   REALLY  LOST? 

THAT  THE  famous  lecture  of  Wendell  Phillips  on  "The 
Lost  Arts  "  is  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  that  the  ancients 
really  knew  of  no  arts  that  are  now  lost  or  unknown,  is 
asserted  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Richardson  in  an  address  before  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  printed  in  Science  (New  York, 
April  7).  The  popular  idea  that  there  have  been  at  various 
times  in  existence  arts  no  longer  known  and  used  is  sedulously 
fostered,  he  says,  by  writers  and  lecturers.  One  finds  state- 
ments in  books  of  such  import  as  "  they  knew  how  to  harden 
copper."  "Their  mortar  outlasted  the  stone  it  cemented." 
"The  degi-ee  of  perfection  they  reached  in  enameling  has  never 
since  been  attained,"  etc.  Phillips  was  the  chief  of  these 
eulogists.     Of  his  lecture  Dr.  Richardson  says: 

"  It  is  difficult  to  read  this  lecture  to-day  and  believe  that  it 
was  seriously  intended  in  certain  places  by  Wendell  Phillips; 
yet  I  am  assured  by  several  individuals  who  heard  it  that,  altho 
illumined  by  humor  in  places,  it  was,  as  a  whole,  seriously  in- 
tended and  received.  In  various  lectures  Phillips  committed 
many  sins  against  accuracy  and  tinith,  but  in  none  more  than 
in  the  '  Lost  Arts.' 

"  Let  us  examine  for  a  few  moments  some  of  the  arts  claimed 
to  be  now  lost.  The  knowledge  of  a  process  for  hardening  cop- 
per is  commonly  ascribed  to  many  ancient  and  prehistoric 
peoples  and  is  devoutly  believed  in  by  many  persons.  Now  in 
the  first  place  if  this  knowledge  was  formerly  possest  we  have 
no  direct  evidence  of  it,  for  the  copper  implements  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  no  harder  than  those  we  might  make  our- 
selves to-day.  A  metal  may  be  hardened  in  two  ways :  by 
physical  treatment  or  by  alloying  it  with  other  metals  or  sub- 
stances. Copper  may  be  hardened  to  some  extent  by  hammer- 
ing, in  the  same  way  that  many  other  metals  may  be  hardened. 
The  common  alloys,  bronze  and  brass,  are  harder  than  the  pure 
metal.  It  is  probable  that  ancient  jieoples  used  the  process  of 
hammering  to  harden  copper  and  it  is  certain  that  they  made 
use  of  the  alloys  of  copper  first  with  tin  and  later  with  zinc, 
for  many  purposes,  including  tools  and  implements.  But  be- 
cause copper  and  copper  alloys  were  used  for  implements  sub- 
jected to  rough  usage,  this  does  not  justify  us  in  concluding 
that  the  makers  had  knowledge  of  a  method  for  making  the 
metal  hard,  durable,  and  serviceable.  The  simple  and  direct 
explanation  is  that  they  had  no  better  material  for  the  purpose 
at  their  command,  just  as  in  the  bone  and  stone  periods  bone 
and  stone  were  the  best  materials  of  construction  available  for 
tools  and  implements.     There  is  no  justification  for  the  idea 
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that  ancient  peoples  knew  how  to  harden  copper  by  means  un- 
known to  metallurgists  of  the  present  day. 

"  The  ceramic  arts  are  among-  the  oldest  known  to  mankind, 
and  the  earliest  development  of  them  will  probably  remain  un- 
known to  us.  .  .  .  The  essential  difference  between  the  pottery 
practise  of  ancient  times  and  the  most  scientific  practise  of 
modern  times  lies  in  the  i-eproducibility  of  bodies  and  glazes 
by  modern  methods.  And  yet  few  chemists  in  the  industry 
have  the  temerity  to  predict  how  a  new  clay  or  glaze  will 
come  out  of  the  kiln.  The  potters  of  long  ago,  by  countless 
trials  of  different  materials  and  countless  failures,  were  able 
to  produce  certain  effects.  .  .  .  Now  from  the  very  fact  that 
ancient  potters  were  dependent  on  certain  sources  of  supply  for 
materials  to  produce  certain  wares,  it  was  very  natural  that 
wares  made  by  a  certain  people  at  a  certain  time  were  not  made 
by  that  people  at  another  period,  or  by  different  peoples.  And 
such    a    case  would    probably    be 

classified  as  a  lost  art.     But  this      "  '""    — — ~        - 

can  not  properly  be  called  a  lost 
art.  Rather  it  is  a  case  of  lost 
materials.  Given  the  materials, 
the  wares  could  be  made  as  at 
first.  .  .  .  As  the  result  of  modern 
research  and  practical  experiment 
it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that 
any  body  or  glaze  exists  which 
has  not  been  and  can  not  be 
reproduced. 

"  Glass  manufacture  is  allied  to 
the  ceramic  industry,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  outgrowth  of  it.  .  .  . 
The  ancient  glasses  were  usually 
not  perfectly  transparent  but  were 
translucent,  in  some  cases  nearly 
opaque.  .  .  .  With  the  advent  of 
transparent  glass  the  production 
of  the  translucent  varieties  did  not 
expand,  until  finally  the  art  lan- 
guished in  many  countries  and  has 
but  recently  been  revived  for 
many  decorative  purposes.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  art  was 
never  really  lost,  but  the  interest 
in  and  demand  for  translucent, 
tinted,  and  rough-surfaced  glass 
was  low. 

"  The  dyeing  industry  is  another 
which  dates  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  and  which  was  developed 
without  the  aid  of  scientific  chem- 
istry, on  an  empirical  groundwork. 
.  .  .  With  increasing  commerce 
between  nations,  new  sources  of 
dyes  became  available  and  the 
vegetable  -  dyeing  practise  had 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion when  the  coal-tar  dyes  were  brought  forth  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  to  the  wonderment  of  mankind  and  the  revolutioni- 
zing of  the  industry.  It  has  never  been  claimed,  I  believe, 
that  the  art  of  dyeing  with  vegetable  colors  has  been  lost  or 
not  practised 

"  But  what  about  the  cement  and  plaster  of  the  ancients  which 
outlasted  the  ages  and  even  the  stones  which  it  held  together? 
In  the  first  place  any  cement  or  plaster  which  was  not  remark- 
ably durable  could  not  possibly  have  been  preserved  to  this  day. 
The  ancients  in  various  countries  and  at  various  times  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  lime,  burned  clay-limestone  (hydrau- 
lic lime),  hydraulic  cement,  various  natural  cements,  puzzolan, 
and  plaster.  Would  it  not  be  strange  if  among  the  materials 
used  some  would  not  be  found  to  yield  a  cement  of  unusual 
strength  ?  And  if  the  setting  process  continued  through  the 
ages  and  conditions  were  such  that  weathering  did  not  seriously 
attack  it,  the  final  product  yielded  would  certainly  be  extremely 
hard.  But  in  any  case  it  is  certain  that  the  weaker  cements 
have  not  come  down  to  us  but  have  been  disintegrated  long  ago. 
The  cement  which  is  being  made  in  enormous  quantity  to-day 
under  scientific  control  will  probably  outlast  any  similar 
material  which  the  world  has  seen. 

"  But  we  may  go  a  step  farther  in  our  inquiry  after  relegating 
the  '  lost  arts  '  to  the  same  mythological  museum  which  holds 
the  lost  Atlantis.  Not  only  is  it  unlikely  that  there  are  any 
'  lost '  chemical  arts,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  ancient 
peoples  were  ignorant  of  many  arts  attributed  to  them,  and 


which  are  well  known  at  the  present  day.  Such  a  misunder- 
standing could  probably  best  be  dispelled  by  a  carefully  com- 
piled history  of  arts  and  manufactures,  particularly  ancient 
arts  and  manufactures.  The  production  of  such  a  book  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 


EXPLORING  A  RAILWAY'S  AIR 


/I  ME 


Courtesy  ut  "The  Ku^ineeiin;^  Reioiu.      -New  V    ... 

MEASURrNG    THE  ATMOSPHERIC  RIGHT  OF   WAV. 

'  Clearanre  Car"  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  find  how 
larse  a  load  can  be  can  ied  without  raking  bridges,  tunnels,  etc. 


M  ERIC  AN  railways  have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
British  roads  in  the  amount  of  air-space  above  the 
tracks.  When  the  American  roads  were  first  built  they 
were  given  all  sorts  of  concessions,  and  even  presented  with 
great  tracts  of  land,  while  the  British  roads  mefancient  preju- 

_     _  _  ^      dices     and     privileges    at     every 

turn,  and  had  sometimes  even  to 
tunnel  under  a  village  common,  in- 
stead of  plowing  boldly  through 
the  middle  of  it,  as  an  American 
read  would  have  done.  The  result 
is  that  the  American  roads  have 
been  able  to  expand  the  size  of 
their  locomotives  and  cars  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  growing  traffic,  but 
the  British  have  had  to  stick  to  the 
diminutive  rolling-stock  that  rouse 
the  derision  of  the  American  visi- 
tor. Few  roads  in  this  country 
know  precisely  how  much  room 
they  have  between  the  rails  below 
and  the  bridges,  tunnel-roofs,  etc., 
above.  Some  of  them  have  de- 
termined to  find  out,  and  have  built 
what  are  called  "  clearance-cars  " 
for  this  purpose.  These  are  run 
over  every  division  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  secure  correct  measure- 
ments of  the  distances  from  the 
track  to  projecting  portions  of 
station  buildings,  tunnels,  bridges, 
and  other  objects.  Such  a  car  may 
also  indicate  automatically  while 
moving  on  curves  the  elevation  of 
the  rails  and  the  degree  of  curva- 
ture. A  new  car  of  this  kind  built 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
described  in  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York).  The  accom- 
panying picture  gives  an  idea  of  its  shape  and  equipment.  The 
templets,  or  frames  used  in  taking  the  measurements,  are 
clearly  shown.     We  read: 

"  Enclosed  in  steel  cylindrical  boxes  with  translucent  glass 
fronts  facing  the  templets  is  a  series  of  electric  lights  which 
extend  from  the  floor  of  the  car  on  each  side  thereof  to  a  height 
of  15  feet  above  the  top  of  the  rail.  The  well-diffused  light 
thus  obtained  makes  it  possible  to  take  measurements  both 
day  and  night,  as  well  as  in  dark  tunnels. 

"  The  fingers  or  feelers  attached  to  the  sides  and  the  top  of 
the  templets  are  two  feet  long  and  are  spaced  six  inches  apart. 
They  are  hinged  to  the  templets  and  held  in  the  different  posi- 
tions by  friction.  Attached  to  the  feelers  and  the  side  of  the 
templet  are  graduated  scales  which  indicate  automatically  the 
distance  from  the  rim  of  the  templet  to  a  side  or  overhead  ob- 
ject. In  addition,  a  small  board  equipped  with  a  set  of  feelers 
spaced  one  inch  apart  has  been  provided  to  measure  cornices  of 
roofs,  of  shelter  sheds,  or  other  irregular  objects  close  to  the 
track.  This  board  is  detachable  and  can  be  fastened  to  the 
side  of  the  templet  at  any  point  desired. 

"  As  the  car  passes  over  a  curve  an  attachment  on  the  rear 
truck  indicates  the  degree  of  curvature  on  a  scale  inside  of  a 
cabinet  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  car.  In  this  cabinet  is  also 
an  instrument,  consisting  of  a  long  pendulum  suspended  verti- 
cally, which  indicates  automatically  the  elevation  of  one  rail  of 
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the  track  over  the  other.  The  side  of  this 
cabinet  facing  the  main  templet  has  been 
provided  w^ith  a  plate-glass  window,  which 
enables  the  operator  of  the  car  to  read  the 
degree  of  curvature  and  the  elevation  of  the 
rail  at  any  time. 

"  With  all  of  the  attachments  working  auto- 
matically it  is  possible  to  take  clearance 
measurements  while  the  car  is  running  at  a 
speed  of  four  miles  per  hour;  this  is  neces- 
sary at  times  in  order  to  keep  the  clearance 
car  out  of  the  way  of  regular  trains. 

"  Tho  two  men  can  operate  the  new  clearance 
car,  one  taking  the  readings  of  the  scales  and 
the  other  recording  them,  where  clearances 
are  close  and  irregular  it  requires  the  services 
of  three  men." 


HOW   POISONS  ACT 

SOME  POISONS,  like  powdered  glass, 
are  simply  mechanical  irritants;  some 
irritate  by  acting  chemically  upon  the 
tissues  and  destroying  them  ;  but  most,  we  are 
told  by  Prof.  L.  Lewin,  writing  in  the  Revue 
Scientifique  (Paris),  do  their  damage,  not  by 
any  known  form  of  chemical  reaction  with  the 
organism,  but  by  means  of  some  little-under- 
stood specific  property,  which  may  be  shared 
by  all  the  substances  of  the  same  group.  This 
practical  confession  of  ignorance  is  repeated  later  when  Pro- 
fessor Lewin  tells  us  that  the  different  effects  of  the  same 
poison  on  different  persons  are  inexplicable.  The  best  way  to 
combat  poisons,  he  thinks,  is  to  learn  about  them  and  their 
action.  Many  of  those  who  are  daily  exposed  to  them  in  trades 
or  occupations  know  little  of  the  risks  they  run  and  suffer 
thereby.     We  read : 

"  Poisoning  takes  place  by  contact  with  the  tissues.  V/hen 
we  have  to  deal  with  poisons  that  alter  the  tissues,  more  or 
less  powerful  contact  with  the  skin  may  rapidly,  but  generally 
slowly,  cause  pain.  I  am  convinced  that  these  differences — the 
oscillations  of  individual  resistance  in  the  tissues  and  the  ex- 
terior conditions  being  excluded — depend  on  peculiar  exciting 
properties  belonging  to  each  of  the  substances  in  question  or  to 
their  group.  .  .  .  Forms  of  chemical  action  known  at  present, 
such  as  the  precipitation  of  the  albuminoids  or  reducing  action, 
do  not  suffice  to  explain  the  diversity  of  skin  affections  thus 
provoked. " 

Thus  a  poison  of  this  kind,  on  making  contact  with  the  skin, 
may,  under  favorable  conditions,  exhaust  its  energy  there  ; 
the  inflammation  ending  after  a  variable  time  without  pass- 
ing into  the  blood-vessels.  In  certain  cases,  however,  this  ad- 
mission may  take  place.  Bodies  that  dissolve  fats  may  thus 
pass  through  the  fatty  protective  coating  of  the  skin  and  pene- 
trate to  the  veins,  whence  they  are  introduced  into  the  organism. 
Such  are  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  acetone,  carbon  bisulfid, 
etc.  Or  the  protective  layer  of  the  skin  may  be  destroyed  by 
caustics  or  corrosives,  like  acids  or  alkalies,  which  may  then 
pass  into  the  circulation  or  prepare  the  way  for  others  to  do 
so.  Or,  finally,  poisonous  substances,  such  as  mercury  or  lead, 
may  be  forced  into  the  circulation  by  pressure,  as  in  the  case 
of  workmen  at  certain  trades.  The  mucous  surfaces,  of  course, 
especially  of  the  digestive  organs,  allow  poisons  to  enter  the 
circulation  much  more  easily  than  the  skin  does,  but  certain 
albuminoids  and  pathogenic  bacteria  require  actual  wounding 
of  the  mucous  tissue  before  they  can  penetrate  it.  Poisonous 
gases  and  vapors  enter  generally  through  the  lungs.     Further : 

"  We  have  no  data  to  determine  how  substances  dissolved  in 
the  mucous  membrane  pass  into  the  blood.  .  .  .  Does  diffusion 
play  a  part  here?  ...  If  so,  it  must  be  a  slight  one.  I  con- 
sider the  following  hypothesis  more  probable  :  that  the  blood 
or  the  lymph,  in   its  circulation,  provokes   aspiration    in   the 
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neighborhood  of  the  vessel  and  thus  causes  the 
foreign  products  to  penetrate  into  it.  The 
richer  the  region  is  in  blood,  the  more  quickly 
and  completely  does  the  passage  of  the  foreign 
matter  take  place." 

What  becomes  of  the  poison  when  absorbed? 
Sometimes  it  is  expelled  as  rapidly  as  the 
mechanism  of  the  body  permits,  but  it  may 
also  remain  in  the  organism,  sometimes  with- 
out injury  to  it.  Individuality,  the  writer 
tells  us,  has  much  to  do  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced. Wounds  that  would  kill  one  person 
will  leave  another  unharmed,  and  in  the  same 
way  certain  men  and  animals  will  be  poisoned 
by  substances  to  which  others  are  immune. 
This  whole  matter  has  been  much  illuminated 
of  late,  but  there  is  yet,  Mr.  Lewin  tells  us, 
no  complete  and  satisfactory  explanation. 
The  theory  of  antitoxins  does  not  help  us, 
he  thinks,  to  understand  immunity.  It  may 
be  demonstrated  that  when  an  animal  has 
great  resisting-power  to  a  poison,  that  power 
does  not  reside  in  the  blood.  Possibly  it  may 
be  due  to  the  different  constitution  of  the 
vital  organs. 

What  is  the  best  remedy  against  poisons  ? 
The  writer  tells  us  that  it  is  "a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  poisons  and  their  effects."  Persons  often  poison 
themselves  without  knowing  it,  especially  when  repeated  doses 
must  be  taken  to  produce  injury.  This  is  often  the  case  with 
dangerous  trades,  not  only  with  the  workmen  themselves  but 
with  their  employers.     Says  Mr.  Lewin  : 

"  Not  long  ago  some  one  questioned  very  seriously  in  my  hear- 
ing whether  powdered  litharge  was  poisonous.  How  many 
times  have  I  seen  workmen,  despite  numerous  warnings,  expose 
themselves  anew  to  the  danger  of  a  poison's  entrance  into  their 
bodies!  The  chief  cause  is  ignorance,  but  presumption  comes 
next.  They  say,  '  I  have  continually  worked  with  this  same 
substance  and  have  not  been  ill,  so  I  shall  not  be  ill  this  time.' 
These  are  the  '  strong  men  '  who  gamble  with  their  constitu- 
tions, apparently  invincible,  until  at  last  they  find  to  their  as- 
tonishment that  they  have  been  deceived.  No;  poisons  will 
not  tolerate  contempt  of  their  power;  their  energy  develops 
according  to  natural  laws ;  this  is  why  the  best  way  to  protect 
oneself  is  to  know  them  even  in  an  elementary  way."* — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RECLAMATION  AS  STATECRAFT— The  Government's  rec- 
lamation work  in  the  arid  West  is  justified  on  somewhat  novel 
grounds  by  Frederick  H.  Newell,  director  of  the  service,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  recent  Congress  of  Technology  in  Boston. 
The  problem,  according  to  this  authority,  is  being  worked  out 
primarily,  not  to  make  men  rich,  but  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
tions of  the  State.  It  is  an  attempt  to  utilize  the  waste  re- 
sources still  remaining  at  our  command,  a,nd  to  employ  these 
to  strengthen  local  communities.  The  policy  looks,  he  says, 
toward  the  creation  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  country  of 
many  prosperous  communities  composed  of  independent,  land- 
owning citizens,  each  family  being  resident  upon  a  farm  suffi- 
cient for  its  support,  and  cultivating  the  soil  intensively,  under 
favorable  conditions  of  sunlight  and  of  water  supply  such  as  to 
produce  the  largest  crop  yield  per  acre,  and  to  bring  about  the 
largest  individual  success.  We  quote  from  an  abstract  furnished 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Congress : 

"  The  people  thus  placed  on  the  farms  are  not  merely  pro- 
ducers. They  not  only  raise  enough  to  support  themselves,  and 
to  sell  to  their  neighbors,  but  indirectly  they  aid  another  family 
enga.ged  in  transportation  or  in  manufacturing  in  the  East  or 
Middle  West.     All  parts  of  the  country  are  thus  linked  together. 
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The  success  of  the  irrigratoi-  in  the  West  means  larger  cotton 
production  in  the  South,  more  boots  made  in  Massachusetts, 
more  freight  and  passenger-cars  hauled  across  the  Continent." 


COLLEGE  WOMEN   AS   MOTHERS 

WHAT  IS  THE  effect  of  a  college  training  on  a  woman 
considered  as  the  future  mother  of  a  family  ?  The 
charge  is  frequently  made  that  altho  it  may  make  her 
fitter  to  cope  with  life  as  an  individual,  it  unfits  her  for  mater- 
nity. Critics  point  out  that  man's  education  is  largely  designed 
to  increase  his  efficiency  as  ttie  head  of  a  family.  Should  not 
woman's  training  be  similarly  shaped?  And  how  may  we  ac- 
complish this?  These  matters,  according  to  an  editorial  writer 
in  The  Interstate  Medical  Journal  (St.  Louis,  April),  are  des- 
tined soon  to  be  rigidly  investigated ;  and  physicians,  he 
says,  must  take  a  larger  part  in  these  investigations,  for  the 
question  of  physical  and  nervous  fitness  is  the  paramount  factor 
after  all.     He  ^ays  : 

"  The  marriage-  and  birth-rates  of  alumnae  are  of  vital  im- 
portance, for  tho  we  must  confess  that  some  of  these  women 
are  of  types  not  worth  perpetuating,  yet  as  a  class  they  should 
produce  a  more  intellectual  generation  than  girls  too  stupid  to 
accept  education.  It  is  charged  and  denied  that  too  few  alum- 
nae marry,  and  too  late  at  that,  and  even  these  produce  too  few 
offspring.  We  are  soon  to  receive  more  accurate  information, 
but  in  its  interpretation  we  must  not  forget  that  a  woman  who 
raises  two  of  her  three  infants  is  doing  better  social  work  than 
she  who  raises  only  two  of  her  eight  or  ten,  and  this  irrespec- 
tive of  the  possibly  higher  intellectuality  of  the  former  two, 
who  receive  better  nourishment  and  care  as  a  rule — and  the 
cost  is  far  less  for  the  result. 

"  There  are  hosts  of  women,  by  the  way,  who  assert  that  the 
divinely  imposed  task  of  replenishing  the  earth  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  that  an  average  family  of  two  surviving  children 
is  all  that  Qod  now  demands.  Those  who  persist  in  raising  large 
families  are  only  preventing  the  marriage  or  reproduction  of 
others,  if  the  average  number  of  children  can  not  be  more  than 
three.  In  this  view  of  the  case  the  alumnae  may  size  up  better 
than  the  rabbit-like  lower  types. 

"  The  physique  of  college  girls,  therefore,  seems  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  that  of  boys,  and  we,  as  a  profession,  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  repeated  charge  that  too  many  of  the 
female  students  are  injured  by  poor  food  and  excessive  indoor 
confinement  in  rooms  badly  ventilated  and  otherwise  unsanitary. 
Making  due  allowance  for  exaggerations  and  even  baseless  as- 
sertions, there  must  be  some  truth  in  the  charges  or  they  would 
have  been  refuted  long  ago.  There  must  be  room  for  improve- 
ment at  least.  ...  It  really  seems  that  the  female  physique 
is  getting  frailer  in  civilization,  making  a  reduced  birth-rate 
necessary.  If  the  colleges  turn  out  women  strong  enough,  we 
need  not  try  to  make  them  stronger.  The  point  to  prove  is 
whether  they  are  not  made  weaker. 

"  The  character  of  female  education  may  seem  foreign  to  our 
sphere  of  sanitation,  yet  it  has  a  close  relation  to  the  physique. 
Coeducation  now  seems  doomed,  from  the  overwhelming  proofs 
that  the  rates  of  mental  development  of  boys  and  girls  are  so 
different,  and  the  mental  characters  also,  that  the  two  sexes 
can  not  possibly  keep  pace  without  one  lagging  and  keeping 
back  the  other,  or  being  unduly  strained  to  keep  up.  Girls 
naturally  surpass  the  boys  and  yet  are  dreadfully  strained  in 
some  ways  in  the  competition.  The  curriculum  in  the  female 
college  should,  therefore,  not  be  patterned  after  that  of  male 
schools,  and  we  notice  as  a  fact  that  the  trend  is  now  toward 
domestic  economy  in  the  former  with  a  view  of  making  the 
alumnae  better  partners  in  a  life  team,  not  necessarily  wage- 
workers. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  woman  who  is  born  with  more  brains 
than  necessary  for  a  human  cow,  must  not  be  starved  in- 
tellectually. Her  higher  life  is  of  great  importance  and  is 
entitled  to  consideration  in  education — not  to  be  made  mascu- 
line, but  for  sheer  enjoyment  of  living.  ...  To  make  fine 
mothers  may  be  a  big  part  of  the  aim  of  college  life,  but  it  is 
not  all  by  along  shot;  nor  should  it  be,  for  Sparta  tried  it,  but 
Spartans  in  time  became  noted  for  stupidity,  and  sank  into 
nothingness  by  the  side  of  more  intellectual  neighbors,  who  did 
not  try  such  absurd  eugenics." 


WHY   LIGHTS  SHOULD  HANG   HIGH 

SHOULD  the  lights  in  a  room  hang  high  or  low  ?  This  de- 
pends partly  on  whether  each  lamp  is  intended  to  illumine 
a  special  object  or  is  simply  to  contribute  its  part  to  a 
general  illumination  of  the  room  ;  and  partly  on  whether  the 
surrounding  surfaces  and  objects  are  good  reflectors  of  light. 
In  certain  conditions  it  may  greatly  improve  the  general  illumi- 
nation to  raise  all  the  lamps  so  that  they  are  nearer  the  ceiling 
and  farther  from  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  light, 
paradoxical  as  this  may  seem.  The  subject  is  discust  in 
Factory  (New  York)  with  special  view  to  factory  practise. 
Says  the  writer  of  the  article,  James  R.  Cravath,  an  illumina- 
ting engineer : 

"  There  is  much  misunderstanding  as  to  the  effect  of  placing 
lamps  high  as  against  hanging  them  low  in  the  room.  Many 
remember  the  old  law  of  physics  that  the  illumination  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  lamp;  even  if 
one  never  heard  of  this  law,  every  one  knows  that  the  farther 
one  gets  from  a  lamp  the  less  light  he  obtains  on  what  he 
wants  to  see. 

"  When,  therefore,  a  man  is  told  by  a  specialist  in  illumina- 
tion, that  with  proper  design  it  will. make  no  difference  in  the 
measured  amount  of  light  obtained  on  the  working-tables  of  a 
factory,  whether  the  lamps  are  hung  three  feet  or  ten  feet 
above  those  tables,  the  average  layman  looks  skeptical,  and 
even  if  he  is  too  polite  to  say  so,  probably  thinks  that  the  ex- 
pert is  basing  his  statement  on  some  theory  rather  than  on 
known  every-day  facts. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  proved  many  times  that  with  the 
proper  equipment  of  the  lamps  in  a  large  room,  the  height  of 
the  lamps  makes  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  light  ob- 
tained on  the  working-tables. 

"  As  far  as  the  eyes  of  the  workers  are  concerned,  the  effect 
is  much  better  with  the  lamps  hung  high,  so  that  if  the  actual 
measured  illumination  on  the  tables  is  the  same,  with  the 
lamps  hung  high,  there  is  every  reason  for  placing  them  high, 
because  there  will  be  less  sharp  shadows  and  less  glare  in  the 
eyes,  or,  if  the  lamps  are  shaded,  less  strong  contrasts. 

"  Why  is  not  light  necessarily  lost  by  hanging  lamps  high  in 
a  large  room?  To  explain  this  simply,  we  must  go  back  again 
to  our  analogy  of  light  being  given  from  reflectors  in  the  same 
way  as  water  issues  from  a  nozle. 

"  Suppose  we  want  to  spray  a  certain  number  of  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  over  each  square  foot  of  a  certain  room  ;  sup- 
pose, also,  for  our  first  example,  that  we  suspend  a  number  of 
nozles  at  regular  intervals  over  the  room  at  a  height  of  four 
feet,  while  as  a  second  example,  we  suspend  them  at  ten  feet. 

"  Now,  if  we  hang  them  four  feet  high,  each  nozle  must 
spray  over  a  much  wider  angle  than  if  suspended  at  ten  feet, 
or  if  the  nozles  are  not  changed  when  the  height  of  ten  feet 
is  reached,  each  part  of  the  room  will  be  receiving  water  from 
several  nozles.  The  amount  of  water  falling  on  the  floor 
would  not  be  changed  by  the  height  at  which  the  nozles  are 
hung ;  the  height  only  affects  the  area  over  which  water  is 
being  sprayed. 

"  In  the  ordinary  case  in  which  lamps  equipped  with  reflectors 
•  are  hung  at  regular  intervals  over  a  large  room,  the  effect  of 
raising  the  lamps  is  simply  to  increase  the  area  over  which  the 
light  from  one  lamp  is  spread.  When  the  lamps  are  high,  the 
light  from  the  various  lamps  overlaps  at  many  points,  but  the 
total  light  is  the  same. 

"This  overlapping  is  very  desirable,  as  it  tends  to  eliminate 
shadows  from  any  one  lamp.  On  the  other  hand,  if  lamps  are 
not  equipped  with  reflectors,  and  do  not  give  distribution  of 
light  mainly  downward,  raising  of  lamps  causes  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  total  light  to  be  directed  toward  the  walls  and 
ceilings  and  hence  there  is  loss  by  reflection  back  and  forth 
between  walls  and  ceilings. 

"The  question  of  delivering  as  much  light  on  the  working- 
tables  of  factory-rooms  of  this  kind  is  therefore  mainly  one  of 
avoiding  excessive  loss  by  reflection  and  rereflection  between 
walls  and  ceilings,  as  has  already  been  somewhat  explained.  .  .  . 

"  With  light,  smooth  walls  and  ceilings,  indirect  lighting  in 
which  all  of  the  light  is  first  directed  to  the  ceiling  and  is  ob- 
tained from  there  by  reflection,  gives  very  fine  results  because 
of  the  absence  of  sharp  shadows  and  the  ability  to  see  under 
and  around  looms  and  other  machines,  just  as  if  light  were 
obtained  from  a  skylight  by  day." 
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THE   RESUSCITATING 
On  the  rijilit  the  old  manipulation  for 


AUTOMATIC   RESUSCITATION 

ELABORATE  directions  for  the  manipulation  of  half- 
drowned  or  otherwise  asphyxiated  persons,  in  order  to 
force  air  into  the  lungs  and  induce  these  to  resume  their 
functions,  will  become  unnecessary  with  the  general  adoption 
of  the  "pulmotor,"  a  machine  for  effecting  the  same  result 
automatically.  According  to  a  writer  in  Engineering  News 
(New  York,  April  6),  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
received  a  number  of  these  machines,  which  have  been  added 
to  the  equipment  of  each  of  the  Government  mine  rescue  cars. 
The  greatest  use  of  the  apparatus  is  for  preventing  death  of 
persons  overcome  by 
mine  gases,  but  it  is 
equally  applicable  to 
victims  of  electric 
shock  or  to  apparently 
drowned  persons.  We 
read  : 

"  The  device  operates 
automatically  to  in- 
flate the  lungs  with  ox- 
ygen and  then  to  de- 
flate them.  The  vari- 
ous parts  comprize  (1) 
a  cylinder  in  which 
oxygen  is  stored  under 
a  pressure  up  to  125 
atmospheres,  (2)  a 
blowing  and  a  suction 
valve  actuated  by  two 
accordion  bellows,  (3) 
a  face  mask  which  en- 
closes the  mouth  and 

nose,  making  an  air-tight  connection  with  the  face,  (4)  two 
flexible  tubes,  attached  to  the  mask  and  leading  to  the  blowing 
and  suction  valves  respectively. 

"  When  the  mask  is  made  air-tight  on  the  face  and  the  oxygen 
turned  on,  the  apparatus  works  automatically.  Oxygen  is 
forced  into  the  lungs  until  a  pressure  [equal  to]  four  inches  of 
water  is  reached.  This  pressure  is  also  on  one  of  the  accordion 
bellows,  and  owing  to  its  elongation  the  valves  are  turned  and 
the  pressure  in  the  lungs  released.  The  suction  valve  immedi- 
ately begins  to  operate  and  continues  to  exhaust  the  gas  from 
the  lungs  until  a  vacuum  of  four  inches  of  water  is  reached. 
The  oxygen  used  for  working  this  valve  by  creating  the  suction 
elongates  the  second  accordion  bellows  and  changes  the  position 
of  the  valves,  forcing  the  oxygen  again  into  the  lungs,  etc. 
A  lever  enables  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  oxygen  to  be  regu- 
lated by  hand  independently  of  the  automatic  device.  The 
use  of  this  device  necessitates  placing  the  patient  on  his  back, 
in  which  position  the  tongue  is  apt  to  fall  to  the  back  part  of 
the  throat,  allowing  the  soft  palate  to  close  the  larynx.  To 
overcome  this  condition  a  flexible  rubber  tube  is  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  mask,  which  will  admit  of  grasping  the 
tongue  with  a  pair  of  forceps  to  withdraw  it  sufliiciently  to 
raise  the  soft  palate. 

"  Another  type  of  mask  fits  over  the  nose  and  nostrils  only, 
allowing  the  mouth  to  be  free.  With  the  use  of  this  nose-mask 
the  t.)ngue  may  be  withdrawn  and  held  between  the  teeth  and 
lips  with  sufficient  pressure  to  hold  it  in  place  and  make  the 
mouth  air-tight.  For  success  with  either  mask,  it  is  necessary 
that  an  air-tight  fit  be  made. 

"  Attached  to  the  lid  of  the  '  pulmotor  '  box  is  an  inhalation 
device  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  pulmotor  as  soon  as 
the  subject  under  treatment  recovers  the  involuntary  action  of 
the  lungs.  This  inhalation  device  is  fitted  with  a  rubber  bag 
which  holds  two  liters  of  oxygen  when  inflated  and  a  metallic 
mask  which  fits  over  the  mouth  and  nose  and  which  may  be 
held  in  place  with  a  rubber  band  passing  around  the  head.  A 
lever  at  the  hinged  end  of  the  box  has  enameled  inscriptions, 
'  pulmotor  '  and  '  inhalation.'  Whichever  of  the  names  as  are 
exposed  indicates  *the  manner  in  which  the  apparatus  will 
operate. 

"  To  demonstrate  the  action  of  the  device  there  is  provided  a 
rubber  bag  and  a  disk  which  may  be  attached  to  the  face  mask. 
The  rubber  bag  when  so  fitted  represents  the  lungs  of  a  subject 
being  treated." 


MACHI.NE   IN    ACTION, 
resuscitation  is  being  demonstrated. 


BACTERIA    IN   MILK 

THE  NEW  YORK  Board  of  Health  has  recently  thrown 
open  to  public  inspection  the  records  of  bacteriological 
examinations  of  milk  on  file  in  its  laboratories.  This 
action  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  public  health,  as  it 
enables  users  of  milk  to  judge  of  what  they  are  buying  and 
stimulates  dealers  to  furnish  as  pure  an  article  as  possible, 
declares  Dr.  Charles  E.  North  in  The  Evening  Post  (New 
York,  April  14).  Dr.  North,  who  is  engaged  in  public-health 
work,  begins  by  reminding  his  readers  that  the  tiny  plants 
called  bacteria  find  in  milk  unusually  favorable  conditions 
for  rapid  multiplica- 
tion. Some  of  these 
plants  are  poisonous, 
such  as  those  causing 
typhoid  fever,  diphthe- 
ria, tuberculosis,  scar- 
let fever,  and  infants' 
diarrheas,  and  the  fact 
that  these  may  occur 
in  unsanitary  milk  is 
the  real  reason  for 
the  agitation  going  on 
tl  -oughout  the  country 
in  favor  of  pure  milk 
supplies. 
He  continues : 

**  Bacteria  of  most 
kinds  in  milk  can  read- 
ily be  counted  by  mix- 
ing a  few  drops  of  milk 
with  a  warm  beef-juice  jelly  which  then  cools  and  hardens, 
holding  each  germ  fast  in  its  place.  In  a  few  days  the  location 
of  each  germ  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  for  tho  reason 
that  each  surrounds  himself  with  many  thousands  of  de- 
scendants, forming  a  '  colony  '  which  appears  as  a  white  dot 
the  size  of  a  pinhead.  These  dots  can  be  counted,  and  this 
kind  of  counting  is  the  basis  of  the  statements  often  seen 
that  milk  contains  so  many  hundreds  or  so  many  thousands 
of  bacteria.  About  twenty  drops  of  milk,  or  about  one-third 
of  a  teaspoonful  equaling  a  unit  in  the  metric  system  called 
one  cubic  centimeter,  is  the  quantity  of  milk  regularly  used  by 
laboratories  for  the  enumeration  of  bacteria.  Our  city  Depart- 
ment of  Health  has  for  a  long  time  been  taking  samples  of  milk 
from  all  of  the  large  milk  dealers  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  examinations,  but  until  recently  the  results  have  been 
kept  privately  for  the  Department's  own  information,  and 
persons  outside  of  the  Department  have  not  had  access  to 
them. 

"  The  important  and  startling  action  which  our  Health  Depart- 
ment has  now  taken  is  to  throw  the  results  of  these  laboratory 
examinations  open  to  the  public.  Any  milk  consumer  in  the 
city  who  is  sufficiently  interested  in  the  purity  of  the  milk  de- 
livered at  his  home  to  inquire  may  find  out  just  what  the  char- 
acter of  his  milk  supply  is  by  inspecting  the  reports  of  the 
laboratory  examinations  on  filQ  at  the  Health  Department  office. 
There  he  will  see  the  list  of  dealers  selling  milk  in  the  city, 
and  opposite  each  name  the  numbers  of  bacteria  found  in  his 
milk.  These  numbers  give  each  milk  a  rating,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  observe  which  milk  is  the  purest,  because  the  "bac- 
teria are  fewest,  and  which  the  most  impure,  because  the 
bacteria  are  most  numerous. 

"  Because  t^acteria  and  dirt  travel  together,  and  because  bac- 
teria grow  rapidly  in  milk  not  properly  iced,  the  groups  of 
medical  men  who  supervise  the  production  of  the  '  certified  ' 
milks  have  established  standards  for  the  numbers  of  bacteria, 
believing  the  numbers  to  be  an  index  of  the  care  taken  in 
matters  of  cleanliness  and  refrigeration.  ...  It  is  greatly  to 
the  interests  of  public  health  that  the  people  should  learn  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  milk  by  its  laboratory  analysis.  The 
milk  consumer  need  no  longer  be  in  ignorance  as  to  which  milk 
is  pure  and  which  impure.  The  stimulation  is  directly  applied 
to  the  milk  dealers  by  the  rating  which  they  receive  in  the  list 
to  put  into  operation  the  sanitary  methods  which  alone  will  pre- 
vent large  numbers  of  bacteria  in  their  milk.*' 


THE  WHITE  GODS  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  ART 

WHENCE  came  the  "  White  God  "  whose  visage  is  pre- 
served in  the  clay  vases  collected  from  Peruvian 
graves  ?  This  problem  in  archeology  is  attacked  by 
Dr.  Macmillan  Brown,  who  revives  for  us  the  figure  of  Monte- 
zuma pictured  by  Prescott,  looking  with  superstitious  fear 
upon  the  visitations  of  flood,  plague,  and  famine  as  forerunners 
of  the  return  of  this  white  divinity.  Tho  conquered  by  the 
stronger  Aztec,  the  white  predecessor  went  away  with  the 
promise  of  an  ultimate  return.  Time  elevated  him  into  the 
position  of  a  god  in  the  mind  of  the  Peruvian.     The  fair-com- 


RECORDS    OF    THE    "WHITE    GODS"    OF    ANCIENT 
AMERICA 

These  vases  came  from  Peruvian  graves.  The  faces,  probably 
representing  ancient  inhabitants,  are  decidedly  European  in 
cast,  only  a  very  small  proportion  having  oblique  eyes. 

plexioned  reformer  and  civilizer,  says  Dr.  Brown  in  The  Lone 
Hand,  an  Australian  monthly,  "  had  gone  back  to  the  land 
whence  he  had  come  ;  but  his  threat  of  coming  again  paralyzed 
the  will  of  the  Emperor-priest  "  ;  who  "  dared  not  raise  a  sacri- 
legious hand  against  his  god." 

The  white  gods  bore  nothing  like  the  "  sloping-browed,  negro- 
lipped  faces  "  that  Montezuma  saw  about  him.  They  had  pale 
faces  and  beards — ■"  two  characteristics  that  do  not  by  nature 
belong  to  the  indigenous  races  of  America,  but  are  extremely 
frequent  in  the  representations  of  gods  both  in  Central  America 
and  in  Peru."  Even  to-day,  we  are  told,  "  one  of  the  singular 
things  about  the  people  of  the  isthmus  [of  Panama]  is  that  there 
is  a  large  sprinkling  of  blonde-haired,  blue-eyed  European-like 
men  and  women  in  all  the  Indian  tribes  that  live  near  these 
great  stone  ruins,  right  along  the  mountainous  provinces  that 
face  the  Pacific,  in  Guerrero,  Oaxaca,  Soconusco,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras,  and  even  in  the  more  northerly  Yucatan."  We 
read  further: 

"  This  Europeanism  of  feature,  skin,  and  hair  is  too  wide- 
spread and  too  constant  to  be  explained  on  the  favorite  theories 
popular  among  white  men  in  Central  America;  most  of  the 
friars  were  Spanish  and  dark  ;  the  English  buccaneers  were  too 
few  and  too  coastal  in  their  habits  to  go  so  far  ;  and  the  German 
settlers,  the  last  resort,  are  too  recent  to  account  for  anything 
ethnological  in  this  region  ;  the  Indian  physiognomy  is  recog- 
nized by  all  observers  to  be  far  more  persistent  than  the  Euro- 
pean, which  usually  disappears  in  the  second  generation  of 
cross-breeds.  Only  a  very  ancient  infiltration  can  explain  the 
persistency  of  this  Europeanism,  and  even  blonde  Europeanism, 
in  this  region.  It  is  marked  on  the  story  of  those  bearded 
white  gods  that  founded  Central  American  civilizations,  and 
that  came  over  the  ocean  and  then  westward  along  the  isthmus. 

"  It  is  the  same  with  the   Pacific  coast  of  South  America. 


Most  of  the  civilizations  were  initiated  by  bearded  white 
strangers  from  the  ocean,  many  of  them  like  Manco  Capac,  the 
founder  of  the  Inca  dynasty,  and  Viracocha,  the  oceanic  deity 
of  the  Aymaras,  and  of  Tiahuanaco,  being  golden-haired.  And 
among  the  faces  of  gods  and  kings  and  nobles  represented  on 
the  vases  found  in  the  graves  there  is  a  considerable  propor- 
tion highly  European  and  only  a  very  small  proportion  that  are 
oblique-eyed.  In  large  public  and  private  collections  that  I 
have  examined  the  European-like  faces  seemed  to  predominate. 
So  did  the  representations  of  sea-scenes,  sea-denizens,  and  sea- 
gods  seem  to  predominate.  Even  Manco  Capac,  long  before 
the  Inca  dynasty  and  empire  which  he  founded  had  approached 
the  ocean,  acknowledged  its  oceanic  basis  and  origin.  On  the 
terraces  of  his  palace  near  Cuzco  there  is  a  rude  carving;  and 
when  carefully  examined  it  is  found  to  represent  a  creature 
half-woman  and  half-fish,  like  our  mythical  mermaids. 

"  All  these  facts  have  to  be  taken  together  in  order  to  find 
an  explanation  of  any  one  of  them.  The  Europeanism,  much 
of  it  blonde  or  golden-haired,  is  confined  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  or  the  ranges  near  to  it,  just  as  the  stone  culture, 
and  especially  the  great-stone  culture,  is  confined.  Here,  too, 
and  here  alone,  we  find  American  empires  and  a  rich  develop- 
ment of  barbaric  civilization — the  first  conditions  for  the  erec- 
tion of  such  great  stone  monuments.  Here,  too,  and  here 
alone,  we  find  the  tradition  universal  of  bearded  white  gods 
founding  these  empires  and  civilizations,  and  bearded  white 
gods  that  came  across  the  ocean.  It  is  clearly  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  for  it  is  only  two  narrow  strips  on  its  coast  in  America 
that  exhibit  these  phenomena.  And,  just  as  clearly,  it  isjnot 
the  Japanese  or  Chinese  or  Hindus  or  Egyptians  that  supply 
the  bearded  and  often  golden-haired  strangers. " 

Only  great  oceanic  warriors  and  navigators  with  a  blonde 
strain  in  their  European  humanity  and  with  megalithic  art  in 
their  hands,  asserts  Dr.  Brown,  can  have  migrated  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  impress  this  Europeanism  and  this  art  upon  an  alien 
race.  The  only  people  in  or  about  the  Pacific  who  fulfil  these 
conditions,  he  further  argues,  are  the  Polynesians: 

"  They  are  acknowledged  to  be  Caucasian,  that  is,  European 
in  origin.  Their  children  have  frequently  bronzy  hair,  up  till 
puberty;  while  many  families  have  hair  always  red.  Undoubt- 
edly the  first  race  in  Polynesia  was  from  Europe,  and  had  a 
large  sprinkling  of  biondes  in  its  ranks.  The  last  comers  into 
the  region  were  from  Southern  Asia,  and  brought  the  aristo- 
cratic negroid  nostrils  and  lips  with  them  from  Melanesia.  As 
their  islands  kept  sinking  they  streamed  off  in  their  oceanic 
canoes  in  all  directions  ;  many  must  have  made  eastward  to  the 
coasts  of  America,  and,  with  their  skill  in  war,  carved  empires 
for  themselves,  and  thus  gave  a  basis  for  the  development  of 
the  indigenous  textile,  ceramic,  and  metal  arts,  and  for  the 
megalithic  art  that  they  introduced.  Thus  and  thus  alone  can 
be  explained  the  European  and  even  blonde  streak  down  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America,  and  the  appearance  of  negroid  lips 
and  nose  in  the  sculptures  that  represent  the  ancient  rulers  of 
Central  America. 

"  But  there  is  a  second  movement  involved  in  this  primeval 
immigration.  The  coast  of  Peru  lost  its  rains  many  millenniums 
ago  ;  but  the  ranges  still  got  them  ;  and  had  the  empires  on  the 
coast  left  the  trees  and  bushes  on  these  mountains  untouched 
their  land  would  not  have  become  the  desert  it  is.  But  they 
cut  and  cut  till  the  rains  rushed  down  only  in  temporary  torrents 
and  the  people  had  to  seek  sustenance  elsewhere  ;  those  that 
had  the  Polynesian  seacraft  among  them  went  away  north  to 
the  coasts  of  Central  America,  an  easy  voyage.  For  we  have 
many  indications  of  Peruvian  influence  in  the  North.  The  con- 
ventional decorations  of  the  facades  of  Mitla  are  largely  the  same 
■BS  those  that  adorn  the  pottery  and  textiles  of  Peru  ;  one  favor- 
ite scheme,  the  combination  of  a  flight  of  steps  with  a  spiral,  is, 
as  Dr.  Uhle,  of  Lima  Museum,  has  shown,  the  condor's  head 
of  Tiahuanaco,  conventionalized  and  geometrized 

"  An  article  could  easily  be  filled  with  these  manifest  deriva- 
tions of  Central  American  conventions  from  Peru.  If  confirma- 
tion of  this  Peruvian  influence  were  needed,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  representations  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  llama  that  1 
came  across  on  an  ancient  pottery  in  Yucatan  and  Tabasco  and 
on  an  ancient  wooden  drum  from  Tlascala,  the  ally  of  Cortez 
against  the  Aztecs.  This  American  camel  is  to  be  seen  only 
on  the  lofty  sierra  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  can  not  live  at  a 
lower  level." 
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HOW   COLLEGE   MEN   SPELL 

IF  WE  SET  UP  "  the  ability  to  spell  according  to  conven- 
tional standards  "  as  a  test  of  literacy,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  condemn  our  entire  school  system.  Thus  speaks  Prof. 
William  T.  Foster,  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore.,  who  tries 
to  save  our  reputation  by  a  plea  for  the  simplification  of  spell- 
ing. Any  one  who  doubts  the  truth  of  his  generalization  needs 
only  to  be  told  that  in  10,000  short  themes  at  Bowdoin  College 
2,005  errors  were  noted.  And  a  recent  report  on  the  entrance 
examinations  in  English  at  Harvard  issued  by  the  University 
Publication  Office  gives  "further  evidence  that  the  best  gradu- 
ates of  our  public  schools  do  not  know  how  to  spell."  Careful 
tests  at  several  colleges  for  the  past  three  years,  the  writer 
continues,  in  The  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  (April), 
show  that  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  students  can  not  spell  such 
common  words  as  licorice,  existence,  recommend,  descendant, 
sieve,  annulled,  villain;  50  per  cent,  failed  on  accommodate, 
occurrence,  stationary,  referred,  rhythm.  An  analysis  of  the 
test  made  at  Bowdoin  is  here  given : 

"  The  writers  represent  140  preparatory  schools  in  15  different 
States,  and  the  data  was  collected  by  five  clerks,  who  were  in- 
structed to  make  note  of  every  error,  and  who  had  no  desire  to 
prove  anything  in  particular  by  the  final  results.  These  results 
are  worth  more  than  dictated  spelling-lessons,  because  there'is 
little  advantage  in  knowing  how  to  spell  a  word  unless  one 
wishes  to  use  it  in  writing  ;  tho  this  idea  no  doubt  seems  hereti- 
cal to  managers  of  world's  expositions  and  other  irresponsible 
bodies,  which  have  of  late  revived  the  old-fashioned  spelling 
bee.  Unlike  formal  spelling-lessons,  these  10,000  themes  ap- 
proximate the  conditions  under  which  men  use  the  written 
language  in  daily  life,  and  seem,  in  other  respects,  sufficiently 
typical  and  extensive  to  offer  a  safe  basis  for  generalization. 

"  The  following  table  summarizes  the  results  : 

SPELLING    ERRORS    OF    THUEr:    IIl'NDRKn    STUDENTS    IN 
TEN    THOUSAND    THEME>'. 

Words  misspelled,  1,961. 

Words  having  two  errors  each,  44. 

Total  number  of  errors,  2,00.5. 

Classified  as  to  Apparent  Cat:se.s  ok  Error. 

Carelessness 467 

Mispronunciation   259 


8.-.:!. 


Insertion  of  silent  letters  i 
Omission  of  silent  letters  > 

Order  of  ic  and  ei 

Confusion  of  -al  and  -Ic 

Confusion  of  -cnt  and  -ant 

Confusion  of  -.fc,  -ce,  -ze 

Confusion  of  -able,  -ihlc,  -ancv,  -incc. 

Spelling  -cr  sound  as  pronounced 167 

Due  to  all  other  causes,  including  doubtful  ca.ses 99 


388 
465 
.31 
33 
24 
44 
28 


Tot  al     : 2,005 

"  Of  the  2,005  errors,  467,  or  23  per  cent.,  were  due  to  care- 
lessness. When  a  student  of  higher  mathematics  allows  two 
plus  four  to  make  seven,  the  error  can  not  be  charged  to  igno- 


rance of  fundamental  operations.  No  more  can  such  spellings 
as  intelgent,  crunh,  an  (for  and)  be  charged  to  ignorance  of 
conventional  spelling.  In  tracing  the  causes  of  inability  to 
spell,  therefore,  these  467  mistakes  must  be  ignored. 

"  Of  the  remaining  errors,  259  were  apparently  due  to  mis- 
pronunciation. The  students  carefully  spelled  atheletics,  gov- 
erment,  suprise,  seperate,  dormatory,  devine,  quandry  as  they 
spoke  these  words,  but  they  were  faithful  to  unapproved  pro- 
nunciations. The  present  wide-spread  recognition  among 
schools  of  the  need  of  securing  clear,  accurate  spoken  English, 


SU'.NS    OF    TlllO    LATER    Ci;.N  IKAI.   AM  i;i;UA.N    KAl  1.. 

The  conquerors  of  the  "  Wliite  Gods"  had  the  negroid  type  of 
face — thick  lips  and  sloping  brows. 


VASES   FROM   PERUVIAN    GRAVES. 
The  designs  of  the  decorations  resemble  similar  designs  found 
ill  ancient  buildings  in  Central  .America,  and  are  thought  to  show 
that  the  ancient  peoples  of  both  lands  had  a  common  origin. 

with  painstaking  enunciation,  will  diminish  the  number  of 
spelling  errors  due  to  faulty  speech,  increase  the  proportion  of 
errors  due  to  other  causes,  and  thus  render  even  more  conspic- 
uous the  present  discrepancy  between  our  correct  symbols  and 
our  correct  speech." 

It  is  a  "vain  expectation,"  this  writer  thinks,  that  greater 
care  in  pronunciation  will  greatly  reduce  the  difficulties  of 
spelling.  For  even  knowing  the  correct  sound  does  not  imply 
knowledge  of  the  symbols  representing  them.     Going  on  : 

"  The  largest  class  of  errors  in  spelling  consists  of  465  words 
from  which  silent  letters  were  omitted.  Such  spellings  as 
6e(7i^??7(i7  (found  26  times),  necesary,  condem,  thot,  releas,  mis- 
ion,  knoledge  are  in  the  direction  of  phonetic  spelling:  that  is 
to  say,  they  come  nearer  to  representing  our  speech  than  the 
approved  forms,  and  find  abundant  analogies  among  the  ap- 
proved forms  of  other  words.  From  the  standpoint  of  an  ideal 
language,  most  of  these  465  incorrect  forms  were  preferable  to 
the  correct  forms. 

"  The  opposite  error  is  the  insertion  of  silent  letters.  Among 
the  388  members  of  this  class,  the  following  are  typical : 
Amoung,  deffinition,  occassion,  charachter,  proffession,  harm- 
full,  schonld,  comming.  Nearly  all  of  the  errors  in  this  group 
come  about  apparently  through  the  more  or  less  conscious 
effort  of  the  student  to  spell  according  to  analogies  with  ap- 
proved spellings  that  are  precisely  r.s  irrational  and  wasteful. 
But  in  English  spelling,  as  a  general  rule,  he  who  reasons  is 
lost.  These  two  classes  of  errors — those  due  to  the  omission 
of  silent  letters  in  the  direction  of  an  ideal  system,  and  those 
due  to  the  insertion  of  silent  letters  through  analogies  with 
correct  forms— comprize  853,  or  55  per  cent.,  of  the  total  real 
errors  in  spelling.  The  remaining  errors,  as  the  table  shows, 
were  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  confusion  of  various  endings 
that  are  pronounced  alike  but  spelled  differently." 

Various  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  test.  Among 
them 

"  One  tends  to  support  the  contentions  of  those  who  hold  that 
the  reforms  thus  far  proposed  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board 
would  not  accomplish  all  that  is  sometimes  claimed  by  those 
unacquainted  with  the  movement;  for  it  may  be  noted  that 
only  155  of  the  2.005  misspellings  occur  in  words  contained  in 
the  lists  first  recommended  by  the  Board.  On  the  other  hand 
is  the  highly  significant  fact  that  76  per  cent,  of  the  errors  m 
spelling  were  clearly  due  to  the  chaotic  condition  of  a  language 
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in  which  correct  spelling'  fails  to  represent  correct  speech.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  this  study  may  be  regarded  as  a  safe  basis 
for  genei-alization,  it  proves  that  the  majority  of  the  difficulties 
that  confront  the  fittest  intellects  among-  grown-up  spellers,  be- 
cause of  which  they  must  be  dubbed  illiterate,  according  to 
conventional  standards,  in  spite  of  long  years  of  school  drill — 
the  majority  of  these  troubles,  it  is  clear,  would  disappear 
with  a  conservative  extension  of  the  principles  of  simplification 
advocated  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board." 


set  on  edge  by  a  diet  of  sour  grapes  he  proceeds  to  add  further 
proof  to  his  case  by  appeal  to  the  very  past  ages  whose  work 
is  now  so  eagerly  sought.     Thus  : 

"The  great  ages  of  art  have  usually  been  lacking  to  a  fault 
in  respect  for  the  art  of  the  past,  not  so   much  because   they 


OUR   ART    PATRONS    OF    THE    DEAD 

Now  THAT  the  recently  agitated  art  world  is  set  at 
peace  by  the  final  disposition  of  Rembrandt's  "  Mill  " 
it  is  time  for  some  philosophical  reflections.  "The 
Mill,"  as  has  been  widely  published,  has  become  the  property 
of  Mr.  Widener,  of  Philadelphia.  This  fact,  of  course,  implies 
the  removal  of  the  picture  from  England.  The  loss  has  been 
amply  bemoaned,  but  like  a  sensible  people,  the  English  have 
found  some  compensating  reflections  to  sustain  them.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  points  out  that  the  present  rage  for 
gambling  in  pictures  is  "  not  a  sign  of  any  true  love  of  art."  It 
is,  he  avers,  "  only  the  sign  of  a  love  of  possession."  The  Lon- 
don Times  thinks  he  is  perfectly  right,  and  goes  on  to  expound 
what  it  believes  the  picture-gambling  of  to-day  amounts  to. 
It  places  the  rich  collector  of  pictures  in  the  same  category  as 
the  stamp-collector,  allured  by  the  two  elements  of  the  game 
— costliness  and  rarity.  In  both  cases  his  motive  is  the  desire 
to  possess  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  others.  But  there  is 
another  side : 

"  The  real  lover  of  art  desires  to  enjoy  it  more  than  to  possess 
it,  to  enjoy  it  like  the  spring  or  the  flowers  of  the  field  with- 
out even  considering  the  question  of  its  ownership.  The  mas- 
terpieces of  the  great  ages  of  art  could  be  enjoyed  only  in  this 
manner,  for,  like  the  beauties  of  nature,  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  collector.  Not  even  an  American  millionaire  could 
collect  Greek  temples  or  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  artistic  power  of  a  society  begins  to  decline,  when  it  no 
longer  expresses  itself  naturally  through  ai-chitecture,  the 
mistress  of  all  the  arts,  but  turns  to  the  production  of  special- 
ized and  private  works  for  the  individual,  that  the  collector 
comes  into  being  and  becomes  the  chief  patron  of  the  artist. 

"  But  at  first  he  is  at  least  the  patron  of  living  men,  and  buys 
rheir  works  because  he  enjoys  the  art  of  his  own  time.  The 
decadence  must  advance  much  further  before  he  becomes,  as 
now,  mainly  the  patron  of  the  dead.  Then  he  confesses  him- 
self plainly  to  be  a  collector  of  rarities  more  than  a  lover  of 
art.  The  work  of  an  old  master  is  precious  to  him  because 
nothing  like  it  can  be  produced  again.  It  belongs  to  the  past, 
and  it  is  possible  for  the  few  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  great 
pictures  of  the  past,  whose  reputation  is  established  by  the 
consent  of  generations.  They  can  not  have  such  a  monopoly  of 
the  pictures  of  the  present,  which  constantly  increase  in  num- 
ber and  about  which  it  is  easy  for  any  one  without  any  strong 
taste  of  his  own  to  make  costly  mistakes." 

Lest  any  one  should  think  that  this  writer's  teeth  have  been 


THE  NEW  IMPERIAL  THEATER  OF  TOKYO. 

Built  at  a  cost  of  $750,000  at  the  inspiration  of  Mme.  Sada-Yacco  and  lier  husband,  who 
adopted  Western  ideas  during  their  visit  here  several  years  ago. 


LEADING   DRAMATIC  STUDENTS  OF  THE  CONSERVATORY 

OF  TOKYO. 

Women  are  expected  to  be  instrumental  in  the  regeneration 
of  the  .Japanese  stage,  and  the  stage  is  lioped  to  better  tlie  con- 
dition of  Japanese  women.     But  liow  ?  asks  a  Frenc  h  writer. 

were  arrogant  as  because  they  were  absorbed  in  the  art  of  their 
own  time.  They  were  filled  with  a  desire  to  express  them- 
selves, and  they  had  the  artist's  indifference,  or  even  hostility, 
to  forms  of  expression  different  from  their  own.  But,  besides 
this,  they  did  not  make  the  sharp  distinction  made  nowadays 
between  what  is  art  and  what  is  not  art.  Their  aim  was  to 
make  everything,  whether  churches  or  furniture  or  pots  and- 
pans,  suitable  for  its  purpose,  and  if  possible  expressive  of  its 
purpose,  both  in  structure  and  in  ornament,  if  it  was  orna- 
mented at  all. 

"This  desire  for  expression,  this  superfluous  energy  which 
tuined  use  itself  into  beauty,  caused  nearly  everything  to  be  a 
work  of  art.  Thus,  when  beauty  and  utility  were  so  closely 
related  to  each  other,  there  was  no  compunction  about  destroy- 
ing the  beautiful  things  of  the  past,  if  a  more  useful  substi- 
tute could  be  produced.  A  Norman  Cathedral  was  '  scrapped  ' 
in  the  prime  of  Gothic  as  we  '  scrap  '  old  b'attle-ships  or  motor- 
cars, and  i)robably  its  beauty  was  questioned  because  it  was 
inferior  in  utility  to  the  new  Gothic  churches.  It  seemed  obso- 
lete altogether,  and  its  practical  defects,  its  darkness  and 
narrowness,  and  comparative  structural  timidity,  made  it  seem 
positively  ugly  to  a  new  generation  that  had  learned  to  express 
itself  with  more  structural  daring.  Thus  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  wasteful  destruction;  but  at  any  rate  the  present  was  not 
dominated  by  the  past,  and  the  love  of  art  manifested  itself  in 
the  production  of  new  works,  not  in  the  hoarding  of  old  ones." 

The  moral  of   all  this  can  appeal  only  to  those  who  wish  to 
see  the  art  of  to-day  a  living  and  flourishing  thing.     This  can 
not  happen,  we  are  told,  unless  we   "  learn  to  re- 
^•^bsl?*-.       spect  the  art  of  our  own  time  "  : 


"We  can  do  that  only  if  we  understand  that 
it  is,  or  ought  to.be,  precious  to  us  because  it 
expresses  the  character  and  aims  of  pur  own 
time,  and  because  we  are  all  concerned  in  that 
expression.  The  rich  patron  of  dead  artists 
takes  a  pride  in  mere  possession  because  he  is 
lacking  in  the  proper  pride  of  expression.  If 
he  had  that,  he  would  try  to  make  his  house 
not  a  museum  of  rarities,  but  an  expression  of 
his  own  idea  of  what  a  beautiful  house  ought  to 
be.  And  he  would  know  that  a  house  of  our 
time  ought  in  structure  and  ornament  alike  to 
belong  to  our  time  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  expressive, 
but  merely  imitative. 

"  The  rich  man  may  say  that  he  prefers  the  art 
of  the  past  because  it  is  the  best  he  can  get ;  but 
he  has  his  duty  to  the  art  of  the  present,  and  that 
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can  not  be  wortly  of  his  support  unless  he  supports  it.  If  he 
buys  old  masters  until  such  time  as  a  modern  master  equal  to 
them  shall  appear,  the  modern  master  will  not  appear,  any 
more  than  the  motor-cars  of  the  present  would  have  appeared 
if  no  one  had  bought  the  more  tentative  motor-cars  of  the 
past.  Our  rich  men  are  ready  enough  in  their  support  of 
mechanical  enterprise,  because  they  share  the  common  pride 
in  the  mechanical  achievements  of  the  time,  and  so  mechanical 
enterprise  flourishes.  But  we  have  no  common  pride  in  the 
artistic  achievement  of  our  time,  no  desire,  apparently,  that 
our  ag-e  should  express  itself  worthily,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  artistic  enterprise  is  so  desultory  and  bewildered.  It 
is  not  encouraged  because  its  very  nature  is  misunderstood. 

"Often  the  art  of  the  present  is  condemned  as  inferior  to  the 
art  of  the  past  merely  because  it  is  different.  But  if  it  is  to 
express  the  present  it  must  be  different;  must  be  full  of  sur- 
prizes and  experiments  that  may  at  first  sight  seem  disagree- 
able to  those  whose  taste  is  altogether  formed  upon  the  art  of 
the  past.  We  must  rid  our  minds  of  the  notion  that  there  is 
an  absolute  excellence  to  be  found  in  the  art  of  any  period,  an 
excellence  that  is  to  be  expected  in  the  art  of  another  period. 
We  must  understand  that  all  good  art  has  a  peculiar  character 
that  belongs  to  its  own  time  and  race,  and  can  not  be  revived. 
Our  chief  concern  with  art  is  to  encourage  the  artistic  expres- 
sion of  our  own  time  and  race,  and  only  by  doing  that  can  we 
attain  to  a  real  understanding  of  art  and  delight  in  it." 


A  WESTERN   THEATER   IN   JAPAN 

WHILE  JAPAN  has  been  quick  to  catch  up  most  of 
the  Western  ideas  that  promised  material  advance- 
ment, she  has  lagged,  however,  in  her  response  to 
suggestions  offered  by  our  theatrical  art.  It  was  nearly  ten 
years  ago  that  Mme.  Sada-Yacco  visited  America  and  initiated 
us  into  the  mysteries  of  Japanese  acting.  When  she  returned 
to  Tokyo  she  tried  to  carry  there  the  innovation  of  Western 
ideas,  but  met  many  obstacles,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Balet 
who  writes  in  L' Rlustration  (Paris).  The  upper  classes  took 
no  interest  in  the  stage,  "  contenting  themselves  with  attending 
the  performances  of  the  vo  and  of  lyric  dances."  There  was 
no  "  respectable  "  theater  ;  "  the  only  semblance  of  a  house  for  a 
dramatic  performance  was  to  be  found  in  filthy  halls  parading 
as  theaters,  but  more  like  disgusting  barracks,  where  one  lis- 
tened to  miserable  versions  of  the  dramas  of  the  old  kahouki." 
Mme.  Sada-Yacco  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Kawakami,  were,  for- 
tunately, friends  and  proteges  of  Prince  Ito,  and  with  his  influ- 
ence, backed  up  by  the  support  of  two  enormously  wealthy  citi- 
zens of  Tokyo,  Baron  Shibusawa  and  Mr.  Okura,  they  have 
succeeded  in  building  a  large  theater  absolutely  up  to  date. 
The  writer  thus  describes  the  building: 

"  Begun  in  1908.  the  TeikoL-it-za  opened  its  doors  to  the  public 
March  1,  1911.  It  cort  $730, 000.  It  is  situated  in  the  most 
fashionable  part  of  Tokyo,  oerlooking  the  grounds  of  the  Im- 


perial Palace.  The  style  is  called  Renaissance  and  is  said  to  be 
the  copy  of  a  large  European  theater,  but  to  our  Occidental 
eyes  the  exterior  seems  very  heavy  and  overloaded.  The  in- 
terior is  rather  attractive,  but  several  great  mistakes  in  con- 
struction have  been  made.  The  short  distance  from  the  stage 
to  the  end  of  the  auditorium,  for  instance,  prevents  the  spec- 
tators on  the  third  and 
fourth  balconies  from 
either  hearing  or  see- 
ing the  actors. 

'■  Otherwise  the  Tei- 
koku-za  is  fairly  com- 
fortable, extremely  so, 
if  compared  to  the  old 
theaters,  where  the 
spectators  squatted  in 
their  chairs  and  ate  and 
smoked  and  drank  all 
day  long  or  ran  from 
their  seats  to  the  stage 
and  back  again  as  often 
as  they  pleased.  This 
theater  is  not  built  for 
the  great  masses  such 
as  we  have  in  Europe. 
But  perhaps  the  public 
will  miss  its  habitual 
arrangements  and  re- 
turn to  its  old  haunts 
once  the  novelty  of  the 
new  venture  has  worn 
off. 

"  The  mural  decora- 
tions are  beautiful  and 
have  been  executed  by 
Wada,  who  studied  art 
in  France  and  who 
shows  a  very  harmo- 
nious blending  of  Jap- 
anese and  French  tend- 
encies." 


A  dimmim;  stah. 

Intil  I  he  rect^iit  innovations  liy  .Mint-.  Sada- 
Yacco,  lliis  actor  lias  played  the  leading  femi- 
nine roles  in  Japanese  theaters,  where  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  of  Shakespeare's  day 
liave  prex  ailed. 


The  stage,  like  that 
of  our  lamented  New  Theater,  is  rotative,  and  the  curtain  does 
not  have  to  be  lowered  in  changing  the  stage  setting.  One 
concession  is  made  to  tradition.     Thus  : 

'■  It  is  the  hojna-michi  or  flower  path,  a  sort  of  a  passage 
leading  from  the  stage  to  the  end  of  the  auditorium,  by  way  of 
the  audience.  The  principal  characters  in  a  play  make  their 
entrance  through  this  passage,  transporting  the  wings  into  the 
audience,  as  it  were. 

"  Attached  to  the  Imperial  Theater  is  the  dramatic  school  for 
women  which  was  founded  by  Sada-Yacco  four  years  ago.  The 
young  graduates  are  destined  to  replace  the  actors  who  have 
taken  female  parts  hitherto.  It  is  only  in  the  last  ten  years, 
in  fact,  that  women  have  been  allowed  to  appear  on  the  stage. 
The  present  school  has  a  very  lofty  purpose,  and  proves  it  by 
accepting  as  students  only  highly  educated  girls  of  the  best 
families.  Women  are  to  be  instrumental  in  the  regeneration 
of  the  stage,  while  the  stage  is  to  help  better  the  condition  of 
Japanese  women — an  original  and  novel  idea,  which,  to  our 
Occidental  minds,  seems  almost  a  paradox." 

The  author  remarks  further  that  the  plays  on  the  opening 
night  were  "  very  poor  "  and  quotes  a  Japanese  critic  as  saying 
that  '■  we  have  not  a  single  good  drama  in  Japan,  and  if  we  had. 
there  would  be  no  actor  capable  of  acting  it."  The  author  also 
adds  that  besides  plays  and  actors,  Japan  is  sorely  in  need  of 
a  good  public  capable  of  appreciating  the  work  done  at 
the  Imperial  Theater.  Tratialation  ,)>ade  for-TuE  LITERARY 
Digest. 


IXTERIOK    OF    TllK    NKW    TOKYO    THEATER. 

The  actors  wall;  aljii'!  the  platform  from  the  cnrtained  doors 
to  tlie  sla«e.  instead  of  enlcriiis  from  tlie  winj;-.  So  iniK  h  is 
retained  of  I  he  I  ra<lil  ioiuil  llicalcr  of  .lapan. 


Oisp ATciiKs  from  ICngland  apprize  lis  of  the  resurgence  of  the  Bacon- 
Shakespeare  matter.  The  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  authorship  of  .•Shake- 
speare's iilays  is  soiiKlit  in  no  less  a  place  than  the  bottom  of  the  river  Wye. 
I.eadiiif;  in  the  search  is  an  .\mericaii.  I>r.  Orville  W.  Owen  of  Detroit,  who 
claims  to  have  found  a  ciph.er  directing  him  to  this  spot:  and  he  has  en- 
listed the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  on  whose  prop- 
erty is  the  interesting  location.  X  cache  has  actually  been  found  in  the 
river  at  this  spot  and  excavations  are  in  progre.ss  with  the  hope  of  finding 
concealed  the  secret  that  Bacon  is  supposeii  to  have  thus  hidden. 


PRIZING   THE   BIBLE 

IF  OUR  various  interests  in  life  are  to  be  measured  by  the 
money  we  spend  on  them,  the  observant  foreigner  must 
add  religion  to  the  list  of  American  extravagances.  As  if 
in  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  publication  of  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Scriptures,  a  copy  of  the  Gutenberg 
Bible  brought  $50,000  in  New  York  City  a  few  days  ago.  This 
record  sale  was  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  dispersal  of  the  far- 
famed  Hoe  Library,  and  the  amount  brought  by  this  copy  of 
the  work  of  the  great  German  printer  is  the  greatest  ever  paid 
for  a  book  in  the  world's  history.  On  April  25,  one  day  later, 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  was  filled  with  "  one  of  the  largest, 
most  serious,  and  most  reverent  audiences,"  assembled  to  cele- 
brate thft,  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  the 
King  James  Version.  Since  bibliomania  is  in  the  air  at  present 
it  is  not  overlooked  by  reporters  of  this  meeting  that  the  Bible 
from  which  one  of  the  speakers  read  was  a  first  edition  of  the 
King  James  Version  now  in  the  possession  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  Concerning  the  sale  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  speaks  with  particular  satisfaction: 

"  The  sale  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  for  the  record-breaking 
sum  of  $50,000  is  likely  to  be  the  best  remembered,  if  not  the 
most  memorable,  event  of  the  tercentenary  year  of  the  Author- 
ized English  translation.  How  fitting  an  episode  it  is  is  apparent 
V\^hen  we  reflect  that  the  prime  purpose  of  that  translation,  as 
Well  as  of  Gutenberg's  invention,  was  to  put  books  into  the 
^ands  of  the  people.     It  would  have  been  interesting  to  be  able 
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BINDING    OF    THE    GUTENBERG    BIBLE. 

This  is  not  sumptuous,  the  two  volumes 
being  in  the  contemporary  oak  boards, 
covered  with  pigskin,  with  twenty  orna- 
mental metal  bosses  and  eight  clasps. 


THE    TEXT    OF    THE    GUTENBERG    BIBLE. 

It  was  the  first  important  book  printed  from  movable  type, 
and  dated  1450- ."i.i.  It  is  written  in  Latin  and  printed  in  Ciotliic 
characters,  the  citation  here  chosen  being  from  Job  1'.)  :  23. 


to  watch  the  faces  of  Wyclif,  Gutenberg,  and  Caxton  as  they 
saw  this  particular  copy  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  gradu- 
ally coming  within  reach  of  the  highest  bidder.  Their  energy 
in  the  work  of  translating  and  printing- could  not  but  have  re- 
ceived a  great  impetus.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  for  us  the 
comforting  assurance  that  future  generations  will  form  their 
judgment  of  us  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  the  most 
highly  prized  volume  of  our  day  was  the  Bible.  How  for- 
tunate this  is,  and  that  we  are  not  to  go  down  the  ages  as 
frenzied  bidders  for, 
say,  •  The  Game  and 
Playe  of  Chesse  ' !  " 

The  King  of  England 
and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  both  sent 
letters  to  the  tercenten- 
nial meeting,  the  latter 
bearing  this  message : 

"  I  desire  to  express 
my  deep  interest  in  the 
recognition  which  is  be- 
ing taken  in  this  country 
of  so  notable  an  event  as 
the  three  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  King 
James  Version  of  the 
English  Bible. 

"  The  publication  of 
this  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  year 
1611  associates  it  with 
the  early  colonies  of  the 
English  people  upon  this 
continent.  It  became  at 
once  the  Bible  of  our 
American  forefathers. 
Its  classic  English  has 
given  shape  to  American  literature.  Its  spirit  has  influenced 
American  ideals  in  life  and  laws  and  government. 

"  I  trust  that  this  celebration  may  continue  and  deepen  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  upon  the  people  of  this  Republic." 

Ambassador  Bryce  was  present  and  read  King  George's  letter 
"  expressing  his  sympathy  for  the  joint  commemoration  of  a 
great  event. "     It  follows  : 

"  I  rejoice  that  America  and  England  should  join  in  commem- 
orating the  publication  three  hundred  years  ago  of  that  version 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  has  so  long  held  its  own  among 
English-speaking  peoples.  Its  circulation  in  our  homes  has 
done  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  on  earth  to  promote 
moral  and  religious  welfare  among  old  and  young  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

"  The  version  which  bears  King  James's  name  is  so  clearly 
interwoven  in  the  history  of  British  and  American  life  that  it 
is  right  we  should  thank  God  for  it  together.  I  congratulate 
the  President  and  people  of  the  United  States  upon  their  share 
in  this  our  common  heritage." 

In  his  own  behalf  Ambassador  Bryce  spoke  of  the  "  sim- 
plicity, dignity,  and  the  beauty  of  the  language  of  the  version," 
and  declared  that  the  "  excellence  of  the  greatest  English 
writers  could  be  traced  to  their  knowledge  of  the  diction  of  the 
Bible."  Among  these  John  Bright  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were 
particularly  named.  As  the  New  York  T'r?6?me  reports  him  he 
continued ; 

"  Speaking  here  to  an  audience  of  Americans,  I  will  ask  you 
again  to  remember  the  profound  significance  of  the  epoch  in 
which  the  English  Bible  appeared.  There  was  then  one  English 
nation.  It  has  since  been  divided,  but  this  English  version  is 
the  cherished  possession  of  Americans  no  less  than  of  those 
who  still  dwell  in  the  old  home.  Our  common  reverence  for  it 
has  been  a  link  between  all  the  English-speaking  peoples  in  four 
great  continents,  the  strength  of  which  has  grown  more  and 
more  evident  and  precious  as  the  memories  of  old  misunder- 
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standings  and  bickerings  have  melted  away  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  deepened  unity  and  the  sense  of  loftier  duty  to  man- 
kind. 

"  In  the  message  which  I  have  read  to  you  this  evening  from 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  English  spoken  is  truly  called 
'our  common  heritage.'  It  is  such  a  heritage  which  we  can 
turn  to  the  best  account  by  showing  ourselves  pervaded  by  the 
spirit  of  the  teaching  which  the  gospels  contain. 

"  The  sacred  words  enjoining  peace  and  good-will  among  men 
had  stood  in  the  pages  of  this  book  as  an  unceasing  protest  ad- 
drest  to  all  nations  against  hatred  and  against  strife,  the  child 
of  hatred,  a  protest  sometimes  unheeded  in  moments  of  passion, 
yet  never  silent  and  now  ir  this  milder  age  falling,  as  we  hope, 
upon  more  attentive  ears.  '  Their  line  is  gone  out  throughout 
all  the  earth,  and  their  voice  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  " 


FAILURE    OF  THE   REVIVAL  OF 
HINDUISM 

WE  OFTEN  hear  of  the  attempt  now  bemg  made 
throughout  Asia  by  the  doctrinaires  of  Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  Shintoism,  and  other 
Eastern  religions,  to  make  over  their  sacred  Scriptures  in  the 
light  of  modern  knowledge  ;  but  we  seldom  stop  to  ask  whether 
this  process  actually  avails  in  the  long  run.  A  Hindu  gentle- 
man, on  surveying  social  conditions  in  India's  most  enlight- 
ened province — Bengal — answers  this  question  for  us  in  an  em- 
phatic negative  in  The 
'     ^^^^  -T^tMiiiiii      Indian      Review      (Ma- 

dras) ,  saying,  in  so  many 
words,  "  It  can  not,  I 
am  afraid,  be  hoped  that 
better  progress  will  be 
made  and  along  right 
lines  until  the  leaders 
of  the  community  will 
make  up  their  minds  to 
act  according  to  rational 
principles  and  will  not 
attempt  to  bolster  up 
their  action  by  more  or 
less  unreasoning  appeals 
to  the  ^hastras."  This 
writer  criticizes  the  re- 
formers who  seek  their 
authority  from  the  books 
which  the  opposition 
cites  as  sanctioning  the 
very  pernicious  prac- 
tises which  the  reform- 
ers wish  to  stamp  out, 
because  after  almost  a 
half-century  of  this  pro- 
cedure, very  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in 
Bengal.  Speaking  in 
general  terms  about  the 
social  reform  move- 
ment, he  says: 

"  I  do  not  think  that 
the  sum  total  comes  to 
very  much,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  many  of 
the    efforts    have    been 

wrongly  directed  and  the  ideals   aimed  at  in  many  cases  are 

altogether  false  and  wrong." 

Pointing  to  the  propaganda  to  abolish  enforced  widowhood, 
the  writer  shows  the  folly  of  depending  upon  broken  reeds: 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  remarriage  of  widows  very  little  prog- 


UNEQtlAL.   MATING    IN    BENGAL. 

The   husbaiid    is  tliirty-fivi!,   but    the   wife 
only  seven  yeans  old. 


ress  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years.  Altho  the  great  Pandit  Iswar  Chunder  Vidyasagar 
proved  many  years  ago  that  the  remarriage  of  Hindu  widows  is 
approved  by  the  Hindu  Shastras,  yet  there  was  much  commo- 
tion in  Hindu  society  in  Calcutta  when  two  prominent  citizens 
not  long   ago   arranged 

the  remarriage  of  their  -■ 

young  widowed  daugh- 
ters ;  and  various  at- 
tempts were  made  to 
outcaste  them  and 
those  who  countenanced 
and  approved  of  their 
action." 

Indeed,  it  appears  that 
any  progress  made  in 
India  is  in  the  face  of 
the  Shastras,  and  not  in 
virtue  of  them.  As  to  the 
causes  now  working  for 
India's  advancement: 

"  Some  little  progress 
nas  undoubted'y  been 
made  in  Bengal,  at  least 
among  the  educated  and 
cultured  classes,  in  the 
matter  of  early  mar- 
riage ;  but  it  must,  I 
am  afraid,  be  admitted 
that  the  advance  which 
has  been  made  has  been 
forced  on  these  classes 
by  various  extraneous 
circumstances  and  has 
not  been  adopted  by 
them  on  account  of  any 
real  and  enlightened  de- 
sire for  reform.  It  is 
true  that  Bengali  girls 
belonging  to  the  edu- 
cated classes  are  now 
generally  married  at 
the  age  of  12.  13,  or  14 
years,  and  not  at  the 
age  of  9,  10,  or  11  years,       one  of  the  little  mothbks  of  bengal. 

as  they  usually  were  two  Herself  only  14,  she  has  a  son  two  years  old 
or    three     decades    ago,  and  a  daiiKhter  aged  ten  montlis. 

but  this   is  not  because 

the  leaders  of  Bengali  society  are  persuaded  that  it  is  necessary 
and  desirable  that  girls  should  be  married  at  the  former  and 
not  at  the  latter  age ;  but  because  it  is  becoming  year  after 
year  more  difficult  to  get  suitable  bridegrooms  for  them  at  the 
earlier  age  and  much  time  has  to  be  lost  in  settling  the  terms. 
The  exigencies  of  university  education  have  raised  the  age  of 
marriage  of  young  men;  and' the  possession  of  university 
degrees  has  raised  their  prices  in  the  marriage  market.  It  is 
therefore  more  and  more  difficult  for  fathers  of  girls  to  get 
suitable  bridegrooms  for  them,  and  even  when  a  suitable  young 
man  has  been  found,  much  time  has  to  be  spent,  and,  in  many 
cases,  engagements  have  to  be  broken  off,  because  the  father, 
or  rather  the  mother,  of  the  young  man  (for  in  these  matters 
the  ladies  are  more  unconscionable  than  the  men,  and  unfor- 
tunately they  also  possess  the  more  potent  voice  and  influence) 
is  not  satisfied  with  what  the  unfortunate  father  of  the  bride 
can  scrape  together  with  great  difficulty  to  endow  the  young 
couple." 

Traveling,  too,  is  exerting  its  influence  by  purging  society 
of  obnoxious  prejudices.  But  in  the  face  of  all  these  progress- 
ive agencies,  the  Hindu  Mrs.  Grundy  continues  to  be  capricious 
and  unreasonable.     To  cite  from  this  bold  writer: 

"  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  altho  those  who  affect  ultra- 
conservatism  in  social  matters  affect  to  look  askance  at  people 
who  have  crossed  the  black  waters,  it  is  not  so  much  the  fact 
of  going  to  a  European  country,  as  the  adoption  of  European 
habits  of  life,  that  puts  one  out  of  the  pale  of  Hindu  society. 
You  may  go  to  Europe  or  America  or  Japan  over  and  over  again, 
but  if  after  you  return  you  conform  even  only  outwardly  to  the 
usages  of  Hindu  society,  you  are  allowed  to  call  yourself  a  Hindu 
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and  intermarriage  with  members  of  your  family  is  not  inter- 
dicted. But  wo  betide  him  who  publicly  or  openly  adopts  the 
European  mode  of  life  !  He  is  outcasted  and  all  intermarriages 
with  members  of  his  family  are  forbidden.  It  is  this  want  of 
sincerity  in  respect  of  social  matters  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  Hindu  society  in  Bengal.  You 
may  do  things  which  are  repugnant  to  Hinduism,  but  if  you  do 
not  openly  admit  doing  it,  your  neighbors  will  affect  to  shut 
their  eyes;  but  if  another  man  does  the  very  same  thing  and 
will  have  the  courage  to  say  openly  that  he  has  done  it,  then 
he  will  be  tabooed." 


CATHOLICS  AND  THE  Y.  M.  C  A. 

WHEN  EX-PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  was  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  he  exprest  his  disapproval  of  the  laws 
governing  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  exclude  Jews  and 
Roman  Catholics  from  active  membership  in  that  body.  He 
even  wrote  a  letter  to  a  prominent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  official  to  that 
effect,  besides  giving  public  expression,  to  his  views  in  an  ad- 
dress at  Reno,  Nev.  Jews  and  Catholics  who  ally  themselves 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  do  so  as  associate  members  with  all  the 
privileges  of  active  members,  except  those  of  voting  and  ho>d- 
ing  office.  Their  disqualification  arises  in  the  expression  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  constitution  which  admits  to  active  member- 
ship '■  members  in  good  standing  of  evangelical  churches."  Mr. 
Roosevelt  wishes  to  ^  protest  in  the  strongest  manner  of  which 
I  am  capable  against  any  continuance  of  that  policy."  He 
adds  that  "  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  "  this  should  be 
changed.  The  Monitor  (Catholic,  San  Francisco)  prints  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  letter,  addrest,  it  says.  "  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  through 
one  of  its  leading  officials  "  : 

■■  The  longer  I  have  lived  the  moie  thoroughly  I  have  become 
convinced  of  the  admirable  type  of  work  done  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  I  feel  that  not  only  should  it  appeal  to  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  but  to  men  who  are  not  professing  Chris- 
tians. You  doubtless  remember,  how,  when  I  was  Police 
Commissioner.  I  obtained  through  you  a  very  valuable  recruit 
to  the  police  force  in  the  person  of  a  young  Jew,  who  was  affil- 
iated with  the  Bowery  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  seems  to 
me  both  unwise  and  ungenerous  to  bar-Catholics  from  admission 
to  directorships  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.  boards.  I  did  not  know  that 
such  was  the  custom,  but  am  now  informed  that  it  is.  I  feel 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  country  that  our 
people  who  are  straight  and  decent  shall  associate  together  as 
much  as  possible  without  legard  to  theological  differences,  and 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  Y.  M.  C.  A's  I  know  that  no 
Catholic  is  denied  any  privilege  therein  accorded  to  any  Prot- 
estant, and  that  no  man  has  any  species  of  religion  thrust 
upon  him.  but  is  simply  given  the  opportunity  to  get  it  if  he 
wishes.  Therefore  1  can  not  see  why  such  a  discrimination  as 
that  mentioned  should  be  contimied.  It  can  not  serve  any  use- 
ful purpose,  and  it  does  cause  irritation.  Wherever  a  Catholic 
priest  or  layman  is  in  hearty  sympathy,  as  I  know  many  Catho- 
lic priests  and  laymen  are,  with  the  purposes  and  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  I  believe  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  director- 
ships and  to  every  other  position  of  influence  just  as  freely  as 
Protestants.  I  wish  this  could  be  brought  before  the  proper 
governing  board  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  forward  this  letter  to  whoever  is  the  proper  person  to  see  it. " 

Catholics  are  "  bound  to  be  grateful  for  h  s  action  in  the 
matter,"  says  The  Monitor  editorially.     Because — 

^  In  the  first  place,  we  are  merely  human,  after  all,  and  we 
resent  duplicity  and  double-dealing.  Duplicity  and  double- 
dealing  is  what  we  have  been  receiving  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

"  But  there  is  a  worthier  motive,  a  broader  view  of  the  mat- 
ter; as  Mr.  Roosevelt  expresses  it  in  his  letter,  '  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  this  country  that  our  people  who  are 
straight  and  decent  shall  associate  together  as  much  as  possible 
without  regard  to  theological  differences. '  In  fact,  we  can  no 
more  say  that  we,  as  part  of  the  social  body,  are  independent 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  than  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  independent 
of  us.  We  are  in  the  world  and  of  the  world ;  we  need  each 
other.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  needs  us;  its 
work  can   be  wonderfully   facilitated   and   broadened   by   the 


cooperation  of  Catholics.  We  all  honor  it  for  the  good  it  does 
—unmistakable  good,  in  caring  lor  young  men  safeguaic.ing 
them,  surrounding  them  with  an  atmosphere  of  health  and 
purity.  As  Father  Cantwell,  editor  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.. 
Monitor,  said  last  week.  '  We  must  express  our  admiration  for 
its  wonderful  power  of  organizing,  its  boundless  energy,  and 
its  restless  interest  in  the  youth  of  the  land.  We  could  wish 
that  we  Catholics  had  an  organization  like  it  on  Catholic  lines. ' 
In  short,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  what  Catholics  ought  to  be 
doing;  what  Catholics,  in  fact,  have  more  than  once  attempted 
(too  often  in  a  half-hearted  way,  we  fear)  and  failed  at.  Our 
young  men  need  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  needs 
us,  if  it  would  develop  its  usefulness  to  the  fullest  extent." 

The  Boston  Pilot  (Catholic)  declares  that  either  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  must  change  its  constitution  and  admit  Catholics  to 
voting  and  offices,  "  or  else  it  must  openly  avow  itself,  as  it 
now  stands,  before  the  Catholics  of  America,  narrowly  and  de- 
nominationally sectarian."  The  Pilot  rehearses  an  incident 
latelj'  occurring  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  induced  Archbishop 
Ireland  to  take  a  stand  in  relation  to  this  question : 

"  Some  time  ago  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Atlanta  began  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  a  fund  of  $600,000  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  facilities  and  broadening  the  work  of  the  Association. 

"  Catholic  pastors  from  their  pulpits  advised  the  members  of 
their  congregations  not  to  contribute,  pointing  out  that  the 
rules  of  the  Association  denied  Catholics  the  right  to  hold  office. 
To  offset  this  influence,  the  letter  of  Archbishop  Ireland  praising 
the  Association  was  widely  published  in  the  city. 

"  In  his  letter  to  Father  Gunn,  Archbishop  Ireland  says  that 
he  wrote  the  letter  and  contributed  §250  with  the  direct  promise 
of  a  high  official  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  the  national  meeting 
would  remove  the  restrictions  against  Catholics.  The  national 
meeting  rejected  the  amendment,  and  Archbishop  Ireland  at 
once  notified  the  Association  that  he  withdrew  his  indorsement 
and  did  not  want  his  letter  used  again.  He  was  assured  that 
the  letter  would  never  be  used  again.  The  promise,  it  is  stated, 
has  been  constantly  violated. 

"  In  the  first  issue  of  The  Catholic  Bulletin,  of  St.  Paul,  the 
new  archdiocesan  organ,  there  appeared  an  article  explaining 
the  organization,  its  aims  and  methods,  and  a  warning  to  Catho- 
lics not  to  affiliate  themselves  with  it. 

"  In  the  New  Orleans  Morning  Star  of  recent  date.  Archbishop 
Blenk  has  seen  fit  to  wai-n  Catholic  young  men  not  to  affiliate 
themselves  with  this  organization. 

"  The  consensus  of  opinion  derived  from  the  most  authoritative 
sources  ought  to  determine  the  attitude  of  all  Catholics  toward 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

"  This  society  contains  all  the  elements  conducive  to  realize 
a  systematic  propaganda  detrimental  to  the  spiritual  life  of  a 
Catholic  young  man.  It  encourages  the  reading  of  the  Protes- 
tant Bible  and  gives  to  its  members  tickets  to  lectures  on  re- 
ligious subjects  ;  it  bars  from  active  membership  and  from  office 
those  who  are  not  members  of  one  of  the  Evangelical  churches. 

"  For  these  reasons  the  Catholic  young  man  should  give  it  a 
wide  berth  and  never  contribute  one  cent  toward  its  support." 

In  so  far  as  the  Jewish  side  of  the  question  is  answered  by  The 
Jewish  Leader  (New  Orleans),  "the  redoubtable  Colonel  per- 
mitted his  loquacity  to  speed  before  his  common  sense. "  It  has 
this  further  comment : 

"  The  Jew  is  often  '  taken  in  '  by  Christians,  when  dollars  are 
required  for  some  purpose  or  other  of  a  denominational  charac- 
ter. Aside  from  contributing  his  dollars  his  interest  ceases. 
He  has  no  business  in  the  management  of  Christian  institutions. 
Happily,  because  he  is  a  Jew,  he  never,  that  is  hardly  ever, 
figures  in  such  management,  regardless  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
grandiloquent  plea. 

"  Similar  conditions  are  found  in  our  Jewish  Charities, 
Y.  M.  H.  A.,  fraternal,  and  educational  affairs.  None  but 
Jews  need  apply. 

'  It  is  perfectly  proper  that  religious  denominations  should 
form  associations  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  welfare  of 
their  particular  creeds,  and  it  is  also  perfectly  proper  to  ex- 
clude from  the  management  of  these  associations  all  who  are 
not  followers  of  these  creeds,  tho  outsiders  may  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  some  of  the  conveniences  pi'ovided  for  social 
and  physical  culture." 

We  have  applied  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  a  statement,  and  they 
have  declined  to  make  one. 


Austin,  Mary.  Tli«'  Arrow  .Maker — A  Drama 
in  Three  Acts.  Front  isi)i('cc.  12ino,  [)[).  IL'S. 
New  York:   Duffield  &  Co. 

Bain,  F.  W.  [Translated  from  the  Oiininal  .\lan- 
/i^cripl  \>v].  The  Ashes  of  a  Cori.  Fronlispieee. 
12mo,  I)])'.  152.     New  York:    (I.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Karnetl,  Annie,  and  l)ale,  Iaic.v.  .\n  Antiiol- 
OKV  of  Mod(!rn  JOiiKlisti  Prose  (1711  to  18i)2j. 
12'mo,  PI).  ISO.  New  York:  LonEmans,  (Jreeii 
*fc  Co. 


Belloc,     11.       On    Soiiiel  hhiK. 
New  York:    K.  P.   Diitlon  ,V:  Co. 
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Bcn.son,  K.  F.  Account  Pendered.  I'p.  :>(i7. 
Oarden  City,  N.  Y.;    Douhieday,  Page  A  Co.    I!H  I 

Archbishop  licn.son  had  three  .soils,  all  of 
them  writers.  luiward  l'"re(lerick,  the  au- 
thor of  th(i  pros(?iit  volume,  lias  come  to  lie 
known  as  the;  "Dodo"  man.  Th<!  niimhei- 
of  hooks  to  his  credit  is  larjje.  In  this  vol- 
ume Mr.  lien.son  has  told  a  very  conven- 
tional lov(!  story.  His  real  strength  lies 
in  his  character  sketches.  The  book  opens 
with  a  really  dclif^htfiil  description  of  an 
Mnglish  family,  some  real  children,  an  at- 
mosphere of  Knglisii  conntry  seashore  life, 
ii  pretty  governess,  and  a  hint  of  a  love 
.story  involving  the  eldest  son  of  the  family. 
When  Violet  inherits  an  American  for- 
tiiiu;  from  a  childless  uncle,  the  story  loses 
its  refreshing  (|ualities  and  becomes  strictly 
conventional.  Lady  Tenby,  a  neighbor  and 
a,  matchmaking  mother,  comes  onto  the 
scenes,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  kinds  of  deceit 
wins  th(!  affection  of  tlie  girl  for  herself  an  I 
lier  son  '"I'ed."  When  the  parted  lovers 
meet  again,  th(!  "murder  is  out,"  and  the 
solution  of  the  difficulties  furnishes  the 
dramatic  element  in  the  story.  Poor  Ted, 
with  his  loyal  and  immovable  affection,  de- 
served a  better  mother  and  a  happier  fatel 

Bulirr,  Samuel.  Unconscious  .Menior.v.  New 
Edition,  entirely  reset,  with  an  Introduction  l)y 
Marcus  Hartos.  12ino,  pp.  ISti.  New  York:  i:.  !'. 
Dutton  it  Co.     $1.,W  nel. 

Castlo.  Agnes  and  Kgerton.  Panther's  Cnl)" 
IlUistrated.  Pp.  411.  fiarden  Citv,  N.  Y.:  Douh- 
ieday, Pase  &  Co.      1911.     $1.20  net. 

There  is  no  (|iiestion  about  the  dramatic 
excellence  of  this  new  C'astle  novel,  nor  the 
skill  with  which  it  is  written;  but  it  seems 
a  pity  that  so  nuach  ability  should  be  con- 
tent to  utilize  unwho'esMiiic  charncters  with 


unsavory  lives  and  sordid  motives.  An 
unprincipled  opera  singer — "La  Marmora" — 
just  at  the  zenith  of  her  career,  finds  her.self 
rivakid  by  her  young  and  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, lately  returned  from  a  convent  school. 
.Ml  the  cruelty  of  a  .selfish  woman  is  brought 
out  l)y  the  jealou.sy  that  springs  from 
thwart(!d  ambition  and  love.  Fortunately, 
"Fifi"^more  respectably  called  Virginia — 
is  ignorant  of  her  mother's  r(!al  character,  or 
la(;k  of  it,  and  her  innate  purity  and  inno- 
cence protect  her  in  most  thrilling  and 
dramatic  situations.  An  engrossing  love; 
story  is  woven  around  this  situation  and  the 
cliinax  is  strong  and  satisfactory. 

<'<illH'r\v»od.  Mary  Ilartwell.  Rocky  Fork. 
IHusI  rated.  12mo,  pp.  .'{22.  Hoston:  Lothrop, 
Lee  .V-  Shepard  Co.     $1.2.5. 

C'altclie.  VV.  H.  The  Diamond.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  l.{;5.    New  York:  .lohn  I.ane  Co.     $2  net. 

<^(>li(>s.  William  Morris,  and  <'ress\vpli,  Henry 
Success  in  Literature.  12mo.  pfi.  .'{(id.  .Vew  York. 
Duflield  .t  Co.     $\.2:y  net. 


I>III«>n,  .Mary.  .Mi.ss  Livingston's  Companion. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  l-U.  New  York:  The  Century 
Co.      lyil.     81.30  net. 

The  charm  of  Mrs.  Dillon's  "Rose  of  Old 
St.  Louis"  is  repeated  in  her  present  novel. 
She  presents  the  New  York  of  the  time  of 
Hamilton,  Burr,  Irving,  i-'ulton,  arid  Cooper, 
with  convincing  faithfulne.ss  and  an  at- 
mosphere creat(;d  by  a  ready  introduction  of 
the  architectural  landmarks  and  the  open- 
hoart.'d  hospitality  of  the  times.  There  is 
an  aiisorbing  lov(!  story  developed  between 
Sir  Lirmel,  a  young  lOnglish  Baronet,  and  the 
mysterious  companion  of  the  wealthy  and 
haughty  .Miss  Livingston.  Before  the  attain- 
ment of  his  desires,  the  young  nobleman  has 
to  go  through  many  experiences,  including 
false  ini[)risonirient,  horse-breaking,  Indian 
fighting,  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  mas- 
querading sweetheart.  The  frolic  and  friend- 
ships of  the  "Lads  of  Kilkenny"  are  very 
touching.  The  intimate  lives  of  great  men 
are  told  in  interesting  style,  however  much 
we  may  deplore  the  necessary  deviation 
from  history  in  order  to  meet  the  dramatic 
recjuirements  of  the  .story. 

Edwards,  A.  Hart.  Translated  from  the  Per- 
sian with  an  Introduction  by.  Wisdom  of  the 
Kast — The  Bustan  of  Sadi.  16mo,  pp.  124.  New 
Y'ork:    K.  P.  Dutton  &  (;o.    60  c«nt.s  net. 


KKiflestim.   (ieoree  Carv 
(juasi.      Pp.  MW.       Hoslon: 
ard  Co.  I'Jll.     31. .'jO. 


What    Happened  at 
l.othrop,  Lee  <fc  Shep- 


IH.WCKS    POW'El.l., 

Aut  hor  of  "  An  Old  Maid's  Vengeance." 


Coincident  with  its  author's  regretted 
death  comes  this  distinctly  boy's  book, 
written  about  boys  and  for  boys,  with  lots 
of  adventure  and  the  outdoor  life  that  l)oys 
love,  (^uasi  is  a  South  Carolina  coa.st  plan- 
tation, so  named  iiecau.se  it  is  not  just  what 
it  se(!ms.  A\"ith  that  as  a  goal  four  lads, 
who  are  t<)  enter  college  together  in  the  fall, 
start  on  a  coast  cruise  in  a  new  dory — The 
Hutikydorif — presented  by  the  father  of  two 
of  th(;  boys.  The  wonderful  things  they  see 
and  do,  their  thi'illing  adventures,  their 
constant  courage  and  ultimate  success  will 
delight  the  hearts  of  all  boys,  large  and  small. 
Mr.  I'^ggleston,  incidentally,  imparts  much 
valualile    and    interesting    information,    aiul 

iCoiiltnutu  oil  ptigi-  g94) 
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The  Story  o 

This  story  not  only  describes  the  many  sii 

much  information  which  the  auton 

will  be  of  advantage  to  him  i 


IN  THE  FIELD  OF  MOTOR  CARS  the  Cadillac 
stands  pre-eminent  as  representing  the  most 
advanced  development  along  truly  practical  lines. 

As  it  stands  to-day  it  embodies  principles  and  meth- 
ods in  construction  vvhicluhave  proven  their  correctness 
in  forty  thousand  Cadillacs  which  have  preceded  it. 

To  a  Cadillac  was  accorded  the  distinction: — "The 
first  practical  motor  car."  That  this  distinction  was 
merited,  it  is  but  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  those  cars  (some  2,000  of 
them)  were  made  nine  years  ago,  not  one,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  has  been  discarded  as  worn  out  and  unfit  for 
further  service.  If  there  be  anyjother  car  of  which  the 
same  statement  can  truthfully  be  made,  we  do  not  know 
of  it. 

The  Cadillac  "Thirty"  upon  its  introduction,  in 
1908,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  motor-car 
manufacture.  It  set  aside  all  pre-existing  standards  of 
value.  It  established  the  new  criterion  by  which  motor 
values  should  thenceforth  be  judged. 

This  Cadillac  represented  tlie  solution  of  the  problem 
of  producing  the  highest  type  of  motor-car,  to  be  sold 
at   a   price    which    theretofore    would    purcha.se   only 


The  Cadillac  embodies  no  untried  principles  in  its 
make-up  for  the  purchaser  to  try  out  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  annoyance.  The  fitness  of  every  essential 
part  and  its  ability  to  perform  its  functions  have  been 
proven  in  trying  service. 

Cadillac  cars  are  manufactured  almost  in  their  en- 
tirety in  the  great  Cadillac  plants.  These  plants  in- 
clude foundries,  both  iron  and  brass.  They  include 
pattern  shops,  sheet  metal  shops,  gear  cutting  shops, 
and  machine  shops.  They  include  body  building, 
finishing,  enameling,  and  trimming  departments.  In 
these  plants  are  manufactured  the  motors,  the  trans- 
missions, the  radiators,  the  hoods,  and  the  fenders. 
There  are  also  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  even  small 
parts — cap.screws,  bolts,  nuts,  etc. 

The  equipment  of  the  Cadillac  plant  in  the  matter 
of  fine  machinery,  fine  tools,  jigs,  and  fixtures  is  not 
equalled  in  any  other  motor-car  factory  in  the  world — 
a  statement  which  will  be  verified  by  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  a  personal  inspection. 

The  unrivalled  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  Cadillac 
product,  the  constant  and  enduring  service  rendered, 
the  economy  of  operation  and   maintenance  are  not 


NOONTIME  AT  THE  MAIN  PLANT 


mediocrity.  It  stayed  the  industry  until  it  could  ad- 
just itself  to  the  newly  inaugurated  condition.  The 
Cadillac  had  many  followers  in  its  wake,  but  its  lead 
has  never  been  lessened,  and  after  three  years  its 
position  remains  as  clearly  defined  as  at  its  inception. 
It  was  the  first  car  to  be  offered  at  a  so-called  "moder- 
ate price"  which  was  accepted  as  a  serfous  competitor 
to  cars  selling  at  more  than  double  its  price.  It  still 
stands  alone  in  that  position.  No  better  evidence  can 
be  offered  of  the  correctness  of  tliis  assertion  than  that 
the  Cadillac  finds  a  very  material  share  of  its  purchasers 
among  tho.se  discriminating  motorists  wliose  ideals  had 
been  realized  only  in  cars  for  whicli  they  paid  from 
$3,000  to  S5,000  or  possibly  more. 

The  success  of  the  Cadillac  has  been  pronounced 
remarkable.  Yet,  it  is  not  remarkable — excepting  by 
comparison.  Its  success  is  nothinjr  more  than  what 
could  be  expected  for  a  motor-car  such  as  it  is.  Its 
success  is  due  toils  deserving  merit — o  the  thorough 
satisfaction  and  constancy  of  the  service  which  it  has 
rendered  to  its  users. 


matters  of  mere  chance.  They  are  the  logical  outcome 
of  Cadillac  principles  and  Cadillac  methods. 

Of  the  many  distinctive  features  characteristic  of  the 
Cadillac,  that  of  thorough  standardization  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  most  pronounced.  The  advantages 
of  standardization  are  ipanifold;  a  motor-car  can  not 
be  what  it  ought  to  be  without  it.  The  disadvantages 
of  its  absence  can  scarcely  be  calculated. 

Standardization  means  that  every  individual  part  is 
exactly  like  every  other  part  of  its  kind,  without  even 
the  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  variation  where  that 
degree  of  accuracy  is  essential.  It  means  the  absolute 
interchangeability  of  parts.  It  means  that  when  for 
any  reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  apart,  that 
part  may  be  ordered  from  the  factory,  and  that  it 
will  fit  without  the  slightest  alteration. 

In  the  Cadillac  there  are  167  parts  and  2.37  opera- 
tions which  are  not  permitted  to  deviate  to  exceed  one 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch, — about  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  thickness  of  a  hair — from  the  prescribed  limits 
of  measurement.     There  are  some  parts  in  which  the 


limit  of  variation  permissible  is  cut  down  to  the  h 
of  one  one-thousandth. 

So  accurately  is  every  piece  made  that  thousac 
of  pieces  of  a  kind  with  thousands  of  pieces  of  otl 
kinds  are  sent  to  the  various  assembling  departmei 
where  they  are  all  "put  together"  with  the  use  of  oi 
wrenches  and  screwdrivers — not  so  much  as  the  fini 
file  or  emery  cloth  being  necessary. 

Standardization  means  correct  alignment  and  tl 
the  parts  will  work  in  perfect  harmony.  It  precluc 
the  possibility  of  ill  fitting  joints  and  bearings.  Star 
ardization  decreases  the  great  power  absorbent 
friction.  It  limits  wear.  Standardization  redui 
"  automobile  troubles"  to  a  minimum.  It  brings  op 
ating  and  maintenance  cost  down  to  the  lowest  noti 

Standardization  produces  a  quiet  and  smooth  n 
ning  car.  In  this  respect,  the  Cadillac  is  not  equal 
outside  of  cars  selling  at  two  to  three  times  its  price 
and  very  few  of  those. 

While  standardization  has  reduced  wear  at  fricti 
points  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  the  car  is  provid 
wherever  possible  with  adjustments  for  taking  up  a 
wear. 

The  Cadillac  is  a  car  manufactured  practically  unc 
one  roof  instead  of  merely  an  assembly  of  motor  trai 
mission,  frame,  axles,  etc.,  obtained  indiscriminate 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  that  they  may  be  had 
the  lowest  price,  regardless  of  quality.  This  is 
feature  which  no  buyer  can  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Cadillac  Company  is  prepared  to  replace  a: 
part  of  any  car  it  ever  built.  No  Cadillac  user  was  ev 
obliged  to  discard  his  car  because  of  inability  to  o 
tain  some  needed  part.  No  Cadillac  user  was  e\ 
obliged  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  to  have  such  pe 
made  to  special  order  because  the  maker  had  gone  o 
of  the  business,  had  discontinued  making  parts  for  c 
models  or  had  to  depend  upon  some  outside  pan 
maker  to  supply  them. 

The  Cadillac  "Thirty"  has  repeatedly  demonstrat 
its  speed  capabilities  at  from  five  to  fifty  miles  an  ho 
on  high  gear,  and  its  superior  hill  climbing  abilities  a 
recognized  the  world  over. 

It  is  a  sturdy  and  dependable  car.  Its  motor  is  t 
most  powerful  of  its  dimensions  ever  designed.  ] 
strong  and  substantial  construction,  the  perfect 
and  perfect  alignment  of  its  working  parts,  enable  t 
maximum  of  the  motor's  power  to  be  delivered  to  t 
ground — in  marked  contrast  with  flimsily  construct 
cars  in  which  material  is  skimped  to  save  cost  and 
which  the  twisting  and  binding  strains  consume  mu 
of  the  power. 

The  Cadillac  has  demonstrated  its  right  to  the  d 
tinction  of  being  the  most  carefully  built  car  ev 
produced.  It  has  demonstrated  its  right  to  the  d 
tinction  of  being  the  most  economical  multiple  cylind 
car,  both  in  operation  and  maintenance.  It  has  d 
monstrated  its  right  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  mc 
reliable  and  the  most  serviceable  car.  It  has  demo 
strated  its  right  to  the  distinction- of  being  the  greats 
automobile  value  ever  offered. 

Motor 

The  Cadillac  motor  is  entirely  different  from  a; 
other — and  to  its  differences  is  attributable  its  superi( 
ity.  The  use  of  this  type  of  motor  in  every  four  cylinc 
Cadillac  ever  made,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  sev 
years,  has  failed  to  develop  a  single  deficiency.  On  t 
contrary,  as  the  years  go  by  and  their  numbers  i 
crease,  the  more  pronounced  is  the  conviction  that  1 
all  the  essentials  that  go  to  make  a  motor  what  it  oug 
to  be,  the  Cadillac  motor  occupies  a  position  uniq 
and  alone. 

It   is  constructed   upon   the   "built-up"   and    "i 
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he  Cadillac 


atures  of  the  Cadillac  car,  but  it  gives 
yer  wants  to  know  and  which 
r  what  car  he  may  favor 


•t"  principle,  a  principle  conducive  to  ef- 
ver,  simplicity,  smootiiness  of  action,  long 
onomy.  Notwithstanding  the  advanced 
ng  methods  employed  in  the  Cadillac  plant, 

motor  is  the  most  expensive  to  produce. 

construction    may    necessitate    a    higher 

for  the  complete  car  than  would  be  re- 
we  to  build  a  motor  in  the  ordinary  way, 
st  is  compensated  for  many  times  over  by 
increased  service  and    satisfaction   it  will 

the  lessened    expense   for  operation  and 

the  four  cylinder,  four  cycle  type,  IJ" 
e,  by  4i"  piston  stroke.  By  the  generally 
ithod  of  calculation,  it  is  rated  at  32.4 
This  method,  however,  which  considers 
e  of  the  cylinders,  regardless  of  the  general 
B  motor,  the  accuracy  of  its  workmanship 
5s  with  which  the  multitude  of  small  details 


ILLAC   "THIRTY"  MOTOR 


out,  will  be  readily  realized  as  totally 
'or  determining  the  power  of  a  Cadillac 
cially  when  compared  with  motors  of 
istruction. 

dcr  is  cast  by  itself,  as  are  also  the  cylinder 
contain  the  valve  chambers.  The  heads 
to  the  cylinders  by  right  and  left  threaded 
a  water-jackets  which  surround  the  cylin- 
pun  copper.  By  casting  each  cylinder  by 
les  us  to  make  the  walls  of  uniform  thick- 
applying  the  copper  jackets  it  leaves  uni- 
for  water  circulation,  resulting  in  even 
le  entire  cylinder  with  the  resulting  ad- 

lere  some  of  the  advantage.s  of  our  method 
ion  as  against  the  ordinary  practice  of 
iders,  valve  chambers,  and  water  jackets 
1  the  illustration  below  is  shown  a  cylinder 
chamber  and  water  jacket  cast  integral, 
tion  is  made  from  a  pliotograph  taken 
■  and  water  jacket  cut  in  two  horizontally. 


CADILLAC   CYLINDER 

AND  COPPER  WATER 

JACKET 

Note  the  even  thickness  of 
cylinder  wall  and  uniform 
space     for    water   circulation 


.rying  thickness  of  the  cylinder  wall  "A." 
ondition  existing  it  will  be  readily  under- 
t  is  impossible  for  the  circulating  water  to 
nder  uniformly.    The  result  is  that  the  coti- 


traction  and  expansion  of  the  metal  will  be  so  varying 
that  the  bore  of  the  cylinder  will  not  retain  perfect 
roundness.  In  consecjuence  it  will  bind  the  piston  at 
certain  points  of  its  travel,  and  fit  .so  loosely  at  others 
that  the  lubrication  is  imperfect,  that  wear  is  uneven 
and  disastrous  and  that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  fuel 
with  a  corresponding  lo.ss  of  power. 


ORDINARY  CASTING  OF  CYLINDER  WITH 
WATER  JACKET  INTEGRAL 

Note  varying  thickness  of    cylinder  walls  and 

uneven   water    circulating    space.      Also  webs 

which  interfere  with  circulation 


In  the  smaller  figure  will  be  .seen  the  webs  "B" 
which  are  sometimes  formed  when  the  two  parts  of  the 
core  used  in  casting  are  not  held  firmly  together.  This 
web  ^s  sure  to  obstruct  the  circulation  of  the  water, 
causing  overheating  of  the  cylinder  with  its  undesirable 
con.sequences,  and  is  something  that  is  impossible  to 
detect  without  destroying  the  cylinder. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  .saying  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  such  casting  correctly,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  many  are  not  made  correctly. 

When  cylinders,  valve  chambers  and  water  jackets 
are  made  .separatel,y  as  in  the  Cadillac,  an  injury  to  any 
one  part  calls  for  the  replacement  of  only  that  particular 
part  at  but  a  moderate  cost,  while  in  the  case  of  cylin- 
der, valve  chamber  and  water  jacket  cast  together,  and 
particularly  when  cast  in  pairs  or  all  in  one,  an  injury 
to  any  one  part  necessitates  taking  down  the  motor,  re- 
placing the  entire  combination  casting,  and  reas- 
■  sembling. 

Our  cylinders,  pistons  and  piston  rings  are  cast  in 
our  own  foundry  from  special  grades  of  metal  made 
after  our  own  formulas,  the  result  of  years  of  expe- 
rience, experimenting  and  testing  in  our  own  labora- 
tories. The  superior  qualities  of  Cadillac  castings  are 
so  widely  recognized  and  appreciated  that  for  years  we 
have  made  cylinder,  piston  and  piston  ring  castings 
for  a  number  of  other  automobile  manufacturers 
making  the  highest-priced  cars  in  .Vmerica. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  method  of 
gauging  Cadillac  cylinders.  Every  cylinder  after  being 
ground  must  stand  this  final  test.  Two  gauges  are 
provided.  One  of  them  is  marked  "4.500  Go,"  mean- 
ing that  it  is  exactly  four  and  one-half  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  cylinder  must  be  large  enough  to  permit 
this  gauge  to  enter.  The  other  gauge  is  marked 
"4..")()2  Not  Go,"  meaning  that  its  diameter  is  just  two 
one-thousandths  of  an  inch  larger  than  four  and  a  half 
inches,  but  the  cylinder  must  not  be  so  large  that  it  will 
permit  this  gauge  to  enter.  If  a  cylinder  is  too  small  to 
permit  the  "Go"  gauge  to  enter,  the  inside  is  ground 
until  it  is  the  correct  size.  If  the  cylinder  is  large 
enough  to  permit  the  "Not  Go"  gauge  to  enter,  it  is 
discarded. 

When  you  realize  that  one  gauge  is  less  than  a  hair's 
breadth  larger  in  diameter  than  the  other;  when  you 
realize  that  one  will  enter  the  cylinder  and  the  other 


How  CADILLAC'Cylinder*  are  Tested  for  Accaracy 

will  not;  when  you  realize  that  there  are  237  dimen- 
sions in  the  Cadillac  car  which  are  not  permitted  to 
vary  more  than  the  one  one-thousandth  part  of  an 
inch,  which  is  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  average 
human  hair,  then  can  you  form  some  conception  of 
why  Cadillacs  are  what  they  are,  and  why  they  render 
the  constant  service  that  thej'  do. 

Cadillac  pistons  are  gauged  to  similar  accuracy,  a 
snap  gauge,  however,  being  used  which  gauges  the  out- 
side diameter  of  the  piston. 

The  result  is  that  neither  cylinders  nor  pistons  can 
possibly  vary  in  diameter  even  a  hair's  breadth.  Con- 
st ;uently,  .\NY  piston  will  fit  in  .\NY  cylinder.  They 
do  not  have  to  be  "paired."  If  it  ever  becomes  neces- 
.sary  to  replace  a  piston,  all  the  owner  has  to  do  is  re- 
place the  piston.  He  is  not  necessarily  obliged  to 
replace  the  cylinder  also  or  possibly  a  pair  of  cylinders 
or  the  whole  four  as  might  be  the  case  where  they  are 
cast  in  pairs  or  all  together. 

In  finishing  the  cj-lind"rs  and  pistons,  we  do  not 
stop  at  simply  machining.  Kvery  one  of  them  is 
ground  to  a  polished  surfac?  resulting  in  practically 
perfect  compression  and  consequently  maximum 
power.  The  piston  rings  are  finished  with  the  sama 
precision  and  are  also  made  from  our  own  special 
formula,  differing  from  that  of  which  the  cylinders  and 
pistons  are  cast.  This  metal  po.s.sesses  exceptional 
sprmg  qualities  not  easily  affected  by  the  heat  of  ths 
motor.  Therefore,  they  retain  their  efficiency  long  after 
ttie  ordinary  ring  would  be  rendered  practically  wort.i- 
less. 

The  crank  shaft  is  substantially  supported  by  five 
large  bearings  insuring  that  firmni-ss  and  rigidity  es- 
sential to  a  smooth  running,  vibrationless  and  durable 
motor. 

These  bearings  are  of  a  large  surface,  made  of  Babbitt 
metal  with  bronze  backing.  Incidentally,  we  had 
occasion  to  examine  the  bearings  of  a  car  which  had 
traveled  46,000  mile*,  yet  the  wear  proved  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch.     Each  bearing 


CADILLAC  OIL  PAN  AND  CRANK  SHAFT 

Note  the  five  large  Substantial  Bearings 
Also  showing   Oil   Wells   and   Distributing    Troughs 


is  made  in  halves  and,  should  occasion  ever  require, 
they  may  be  removed,  replaced  or  adjusted  through 
the  hand  holes  in  the  crank  ca.se  without  even  disturb- 
ing the  crank  shaft. 

The  inlet  and  exhaust  valve-s  are  all  located  on  t  i 
right  side  of  the  motor  and  are  operated  by  the  singiij 
cam  shaft.  The  valve  lifting  rods  do  not  bear  direv-tlv 
on  the  cams.     The  lower  end  of  eich  rod  is  provided 


(CotifiimcJ  on  next  Page) 
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A   GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  891.) 

o\c>n  if  the  boys  are  rather  unusual,  they  arc 
always  manl}',  thoughtful,  and  kind,  without 
Ixinji;  "goody-goody." 

Eldred,  Warren  L.  Camp  of  St.  Duiistan.  II- 
lustrated.  12mo,  pp.  .325.  Boston:  Lothrop, 
Leo  &  iShepard  Co.     SI. 50. 

Ely,  Helena  Rutherfurd.  The  Practical  Flower 
(iarden.  Illustrated.  Pp.  301.  New  York:  The 
.\iacinillan  Co.     1911.     $2. 

Thi.s  is  the  time  of  year,  even  in  unpro- 
pitious  Aveather,  when  every  one  who  owns 
a  garden  is  planning  for  its  preparation  and 
care.  For  all  such  this  volume  will  be 
valual)ic.  Mrs.  Ely  writes  from  her  ex- 
periences in  her  own  garden.  The  illus- 
trations are  from  photographs,  some  of  them 
beautifully  colored.  She  is  thorough  in  her 
descriptions,  and  explicit  in  her  dir(>ctions, 
so  that  one  feels  that  it  is  safe  to  follow  her 
advice  with  some  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 
There  is  an  adequate  discussion  of  color 
arrangement,  the  raising  of  flowers  and 
trees  from  seed,  the  proper  fertilizers  and 
remedies  to  use,  the  treatment  of  terraces, 
and  even  a  detailed  account  of  when  and 
where  to  plant  all  kinds  of  bulbs.  Perhaps 
the  most  charming  part  of  the  whole  book 
is  the  description  of  "The  Connecticut 
(iarden,"  a  wild  garden  which  has  been 
developed  l)v  one  of  Mrs.  Ely's  friends. 
There  is  much  in  the  book  to  stimulate  en- 
thusiasm and  help  an  ambitious  garden 
lovci-. 

FoKo/.zaro.  .\ntonio.  Leila.  Translated  by  .Mary 
Prichard  Agnetti.  12mo,  pp.  468.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Co.     $1.35  net. 

Foster,  William  T.  .\dministration  of  the  t'ol-' 
lege  (nrricuhuu.  iL'ino.  pp.  390.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton .Mitliin  Co.     .$1.50  net. 

Frohnian,  Daniel.  Memories  of  a  Manager. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Old  Lyceum  and  of  Some 
Players  of  the  Last  Quarter  Century.  Illustrated. 
12!;io,  pp.  234.  (iarden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubledav, 
Page  &  Co.     .SI  net. 

fiade.  .John  .\llyn.  Cathedrals  of  Spain.  Kully 
Illustrated.  Pi).  205.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  .Mifflin  Co.      1911.     $5. 

Perhaps  a  description  of  great  cathcHlrals 
ill  any  country  could  not  come  at  a  more 
opportune  time  than  this,  when  we  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  that  here,  in  our  own 
city,  we  are  to  have  an  edifice  that  will  rank 
high  with  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  world. 
^Ir.  (lade  has  written  a  delightful  book.  In 
his  own  words:  "To  look  comprehentlingly 
up  at  cathedral  vaults  and  spires,  one  must 
also  look  beyond  them  at  the  city  and  the 
people  and  times  that  created  them."  From 
this  point  of  view,  he  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  Salamanca,  Avila,  Burgos,  Leon, 
Toledo,  Segovia,  Seville,  and  Granada, 
recording  the  historical  conditions  that  led 
to  their  original  erection,  and  to  the  later 
destruction  and  rebuilding  of  most  of  them. 
His  powers  of  description  are  excellent  and 
his  technical  terms,  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  student,  are  not  frequent  enough  to 
prove  a  detriment  to  the  lay  reader.  The 
author  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was,  architecturally, 
the  most  illustrious  epoch  of  Spanish  history. 
He  gives  a  comprehensive  description  of  each 
building,  with  its  beauties  and  monstrosities. 
"Architecture,  like  literature,"  he  says, 
reflects  the  sentiments  and  tendencies  of  a 
nation's  mind";  also,  "It  is  not  until  you 
enter  a  Spanish  church  that  its  power  and 
beauty  are  felt." 

Spain  has  illustrated,  in  her  cathedrals, 
periods  of  art  from  the  early  Romanesque 
through  the  Renaissance,  Gothic,  and  Moor- 
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with  a  hardened  steel  roller,  and  consequently  the 
possibility  of  wear  is  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
The  cooling  system  used  on  the  Caiiillac  is  not  equaled 
in  any  other  motor  car  at  any  price.  The  radiator  is 
our  own  design,  made  in  our  own  factory.  It  is  com- 
posed of  150  .seamless  cop|)er  tubes  passing  vertically 
through  135  horizontal  copper  plates, — copper  because 
it  radiates  or  throws  off  heat  better  than  other  metals. 
In  the  method  of  manufacturing  we  have  inaugurated 
a  wide  departure  from  the  usual  practice  of  dipping  tlie 
entire  radiator  iu  molten  .solder  after  assembling,  a 
practice  which  is  followed  to  cover  poor  workmanship 
and  poor  material,  and  a  practice  which  has  a  decided 
tendency  to  reduce  the  radiating  efficiency.  The 
Cadillac  method  is  to  confine  the  solder  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  points  where  the  tubes  pass  through  the 
plates,  without  covering  the  plates  themselves.  By 
tl;is  method  we  obtain  the  nia.ximum  radiating  effi- 
ciency. All  parts  and  passages  with  which  tlie  water 
comes  in  contact  are  made  of  either  copper  or  brass — 
no  iron  or  steel  or  other  metal  subject  to  rust.  Before 
assembling,  each  individual  tube  is  tested,  and  the 
finished  radiator  is  also  tested  by  air  and  water  pressure. 
The  water  circulation  is  promoted  by  a  gear  driven 
ciMilrifugal  pump.  The  air  draft  through  the  radiator 
i--  augmented  by  a  ball  bearing,  belt  driven  rotary  fan. 
Willi  our  radiator  construction,  tlie  copper  jacketed 
cylinders  and  uniform  water  circulating  si)ace.  we  have 
a  system  that  comes  nearest  i)crfection  of  any  that  has 
ever  been  devised. 


The  clutch  is  the  leather  faced  cone  type.  It  is 
of  pl'l'^.sed  steel,  giving  it  great  strength  without  need- 
less weight.  The  ring  with  which  the  cone  engages 
is  split  at  eight  points  of  its  ])erii)hery,and  part  of  each 
section  is  sprung  inward.  This  causes  the  clutch  to 
take  hold  gradually  so  that  in  starting  the  car  there 
is  that  noticeable  absence  of  shock  and  jar  character- 
ist  ic  of  most  cars. 

This  clutch  is  devoid  of  the  usual  complications. 
It  is  extremely  simple  and  re<iuires  the  least  attention 
of  any  motor  car  clutch  ever  designed.  In  the  matter 
of  efficiency,  ease  of  operation,  dependability  and 
service  it  is  not  even  approached.  It  re(iuires  but 
a  few  minutes  to  remove  it,  if  necessary. 

The  motor  entire  is  mounted  in  the  cha.ssis  frame  by 
our  three  point  suspension  plan.  By  this  method,  any 
twisting  strains  to  which  the  car  may  be  subjected 
due  to  uneven  road  conditions  do  not  materially  affect 
tlie  alignment  of  the  motor  and  its  working  parts. 


and  the  most  economical  .sy.stem  ever  devised,  the  oil 
consumption  averaging  from  500  to  800  miles  per 
gallon. 

A  quantity  of  oil  is  placed  in  the  oil  pan  of  the  crank 
case.  An  oil  reservoir  is  placed  alongside  the  motor; 
in  this  reservoir  is  located  a  double  acting  force  pump, 
the  supply  from  which  may  be  regulated  to  take  care 
of  the  motor's  requirements.  By  means  of  splashers 
at  the  end  of  each  connecting  rod  which  dip  into  the 
oil  at  each  revolution  of  the  crank,  the  oil  is  thrown 
completely  over  and  upon  all  the  inside  working  parts 
of  the  motor,  including  main  bearings,  cylinders,  etc. 

With  the  Cadillac  system  there  is  no  possibility  of 
the  oil  collecting  in  either  end  of  the  crank  case  as  the 


SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  CADILLAC  CRANK 
CASE  AND  CRANK  SHAFT 

Showing  Oil  Wells  and  Distributing  Troughs 


sloping  troughs  on  the  sides  distribute  it  from  one 
compartment  to  the  other,  maintaining  a  uniform  and 
constant  level  in  each,  regardless  of  road  grades,  up  or 
down. 

There  is  another  prime  advantage.  There  is  not  a 
multiplicity  of  feed  pipes  to  watch  that  are  liable  to 
become  clogged  up  and  result  in  burned  out  bearings. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  but  one,  and  if  the  oil  is  shown 
by  the  sight  feed  to  be  feeding  properly  and  the  supply 
in  the  crank  case  adequately  maintained,  there  is 
positive  assurance  that  all  bearings  taken  care  of  by 
this  system  are  being  perfectly  lubricated. 

Transmission 

The  Cadillac  transmission  is  as  superior  to  the  usual 
U'ansmission  as  the  Cadillac  motor  is  superior  to  other 
motors.  It  is  more  substantial,  more  positive  and  by 
operators  of  long  experience  it  has  been  pronounced 
the  most  easily  operated  of  any  they  have  ever  used. 
It  is  our  own  design,  manufactured  in. our  own  factory. 
It  is  the  .selective  type  of  sliding  gear.  There  are  three 
speeds  forward  and  reverse,  direct  on  high.  The  gears, 
also  the  transmission  shaft  and  clutch  shaft,  are  made 


CADILLAC  SELECTIVE  TYPE  SUDING 
GEAR  TRANSMISSION 


Ignition 

In  the  very  essential  matter  of  Ignition  the  Cadillac 
is  equipped  with  two  separate  and  complete  systems, 
each  with  its  individual  set  of  spark  plugs.  Either 
system  is  efficient  for  operating  the  car,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  other. 

For  one  system  we  use  the  Bosch  high  tension 
magneto. 

As  an  auxiliary  ignition,  we  have  adopted  the  new 
Delco  Distributor  System. 

We  use  this  .system  not  merely  for  starting,  but  to 
afford  Cadillac  u.sers  a  dependable  re.serve  ignition  that 
can  be  u.sed  for  running  any  distance  with  satisfactory 
results. 

Lubrication 

In  the  important  matter  of  lubrication,  the  Cadillac 
is  provided  with  the  most  efficient,  the  most  positive 
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of  chrome  nickel  steel.  The  construction  is  Cadillac 
((uality  throughout.  The  utmost  skill  is  exercised  in 
cutting  and  finishing  the  gears  and  other  parts  accord- 
ing to  the  Cadillac  .system  of  limit  gauges  which  insures 
hair's-breadth  accuracy.  These  parts  are  then  treated 
by  a  .special  process  which  gives  them  extreme  strength, 
toughness  and  wear  resisting  qualities. 

The  gear  teeth  are  "backed  off"  or  beveled  by 
machinery  especially  designed  for  the  purpose.  This 
facilitates  the  shifting  of  the  gears  without  the  crashing 
and  grinding  characteristic  of  some  construction. 

The  main  transmission  shaft,  the  jack  shaft  and  the 
clutch  shaft  revolve  on  five  annular  ball  bearings. 


The    drive  is  direct    by  special  heat    treated  high 
carbon   steel   shaft,  fitted    with    two  universal   joints 
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lia\  liiK  liariicuiMi  and  (iroiiud  tiiisliiiiKS  ami  pins.  I'Ik- 
j  jinls  are  enclosed  in  sp.ierical  lioiisinKS  and  run  in 
oil  baths.  The  forward  joint,  wliieli  is  telescopic,  is 
-o  constructed  that  It  is  self-centeriuK,  resulting  practi- 
cally in  the  elimination  of  friction  and  bindiiiK  strains 
characteristic  of  orilinary  construction.  The  drive 
shaft  ri'volves  on  Tiinken  beariims.  The  torsion 
Mienibcr  is  "V"  shaped,  tubular.  When  tlie  car  is 
carrying  a  normal  load  tin;  power  is  transmitted  in 
Ijractically  a  straiKht  line  from  tlie  motor  to  the  rear 
axle,  with  the  result  that  the  maximum  of  the  generated 
[)0\\cr  is  delivered  to  the  ground. 

1  lie  foregoing  are  .some  more  of  the  reasons  why  tlic 
t'ailillac  shows  more  power  than  any  other  car  having 
a  motor  of  its  size. 

Steering    Mechanism 

Like  most  important  features  of  the  Cadillac  the 
steering  inechanism  is  dilferent  from  any  other  type. 
It  is  of  our  own  jiatented  design  and  manufacture,  of 
the  worm  and  worm  gear  sector  type.  The  parts  are 
all  accurately  cut  and  hardened,  and  tlie  worm  gear 
is  fitted  with  two  ball  thrust  bearings.  The  teeth  in 
the  middle  of  the  sector,  being  the  ones  which  are  in 
mesh  when  the  car  is  driven  straight  ahead,  naturally 
perform  the  greatest  service  and  urc.  therefore  most 
.susceptible  to  wear.  To  com|)ensate  for  tliis  the  center 
teeth  are  cut  ou  a  slightly  less  pilch  radius  so  that  any 
\vi>:ir  may  be  taken  up  without  atTcctiug  the  upper  or 
lover  leetli  of  the  sector;    con.se(iuently  they  do  not 
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hind  when  turning  corners.  We  know  of  no  otiier  car 
e<|uipped  with  a  steering  device  capable  of  ad.justinent 
to  tlie  degree  which  characterizes  our  own. 

.V  steering  gear  that  is  not  pro\  ided  with  proper 
adjustments  i.s  apt  to  become  worn  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  resulting  back  lash  will  make  steering  both 
uncertain  and  unsafe. 

The  adjustment  provision  of  most  gears  is  simply 
for  original  setting  at  .tlu^  factories,  so  that  when  the 
parts  become  worn  tliey  must  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 
In  our  mechanism  the  I)rovision  for  adjustineiU  is 
more  adeipiate  tlian  will  probably  ever  be  required. 

Springs 

I  )n<!  lias  but  to  ride  in  the  Cadillac  to  fully  appreciate 
its  superb  riding  (jtialities.  It  carries  its  own  good 
road  with  it.  The  forward  susi)ensioa  consists  of  two 
.semi-ellii)tical  springs,  36  inches  long  by  2  inches 
wide. 

The  rear  suspension  is  of  the  three-quarter  platform 
type,  a  type  which  is  recognized  as  the  most  con(luci\e 
to  comfort ,  lint    \\  liiili  makers  of  cheaply  constructed 
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iui>  camiot  alford  to  ii.se  and  whicti  few  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  apply  correctly,  i.ike  most  other  fea- 
tures, tliLs  is  one  which  the  Ciidill;ic  Company  has  per- 
fected to  a  marked  degree. 

Axles 

The  rear  axle  is  the  Timkeu  full-floating  type  with 
Timken  bearings  throughout.  This  is  a  type  of  axle 
which  outside  of  the  Cadillac  will  be  found  only  on 
higher  priced  cars.  In  this  axle  the  load  of  t!ie  car  is 
<arried  on  the  housing,  the  live  axle  shafts  simply  trans- 
mitting the  power  to  the  rear  wheels. 

The  front  axle  is  drop  forged,  I-beain  .section  with 
drop  forged  yokes,  steering  spindles,  spring  perc'.ics, 
and  tie  rod  ends.  The  front  wheeLs  are  fitted  with 
Timken  bearings. 

Brakes 

A  thoroughly  efficient  and  dependable  brake  system 
is  one  of  the  greatest  e.s.sentiaU  to  the  safety  of  the 
motorist. 

The  Cadillac  is  ecjuipped  with  two  pairs  of  powerful, 
double  acting  brakes  which  oix-rate  directly  on  the 
rear  wheel  hub  drums  which  are  14  inches  in  diameter 
bv  2V  inches  wide. 


CADILLAC  REAR  SPRING  SUSPENSION 


Brake  and  Control  Levers 

The  Cadillac  "Tliirty  "  is  ecjuipped  with  the  standard 
form  of  control.  There  are  no  confusing  combinations 
on  any  one  lever;  each  has  its  .separate  and  distinct 
function. 

Wheels 

The  wheels  are  t  he  best  obtainable  and  equal  to  those 

used  on  the  highest  priced  cars. 


The  frame  of  the  "  ihirly  "  is  strong  and  substantially 
braced.  It  is  made  of  pressed  steel,  channel  section. 
.All  cross  members  are  hot  riveted  with  pneumatic 
hammers,  a  process  which  prevents  loosening  of  the 
rivets  and  parts. 

Finish 

No  motor  car  is  better  finished  than  is  the  "Thirty." 
Cadillac  finish  is  noted  the  world  over  for  its  excellence 
and  durability.  Inasmuch  as  this  work  is  done  in  our 
own  shops  and  not  let  out  on  contract,  we  are  able  to 
give  it  the  same  careful  supervision  and  inspection 
which  characterize   all  Cadillac  workmanship. 

The  seats  are  luxuriously  upholstered  in  selected  fidl 
hides  of  hand  buffed  black  leather,  tufted  over  deep 
coil  springs  and  fine  (lualily  genuine  curled  hair.  The 
.seat  cushion  springs  are  all  Uoyal  .\rch  construction, 
a  type  conducive  to  the  highest  degree  of  comfort,  as 
it  is  practically  impo.ssibh'  for  tlie  occupant  to  strike 
the  base 

Styles 

The  Cadillac  is  furnished  in  .se\eral  types  of  bodies  at 
the  following  prices:  Touring  I'ar,  Demi-tonneau  and 
lloadster,  $1,700;  Fore-door  touring  car,  .Sl,800; 
Limousine,  .S3, 000.  Prices  F.O.B.  Detroit,  including 
the  following  etjuipment:  Bosch  magneto  and  Deico 
ignition  systems.  Pair  gas  lamps  and  generator.  Pair 
side  oil  lamps  and  tail  lam|);  horn  and  .set  of  tools. 
Pump  and  repair  kit  for  tires;  6()-mile  season  and  trip 
standard  speedometer;  robe  rail:  full  foot  rail  in 
toiuieau  and  half  foot  rail  in  front;  tire  holders. 
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i.--li.  The  author  ha.s  evidentlj'  studied  his 
subject  with  the  zeal  of  the  .scholar  and  the 
keen,  appreciative  insight  of  the  arti.st. 
Seville,  "Spain's  mightiest  architectural 
work,'  is  glowingly  described.  ''  It  is  a 
mu.seum  of  art  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  '  The  pen  pictures  are 
greatly  enhanced  from  beautiful  photo- 
graphs. 

c;amett,  Edward.  Hogarth.  Illustrated. 
16mo,  pp.  208.  -Vew  York;  K.  P.  Uutton  &  Co. 
7.5  cents  net. 

<;ia>4>«,  .Montague.  Potash  and  Perlmutter. 
Pp.  ll'.J.  (;arden  City.  N.  V.:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
(  ().      V.n\.     -SI. 20. 

\\  hen  these  stories,  which  have  now  been 
combined  in  one  book,  first  began  to  appear 
in  one  of  the  much-read  weekly  magazines, 
they  occasioned  much  comment.  Mr.  (ilass 
became  the  subject  of  discassion  and  lauda- 
tory articles.  It  is  not  alone  that  "Abe 
and  Mawru.ss''  arc  interesting  in  their  "  \'en- 
tures  and  adventures,"  but  that  Mr.  Glass 
has  evidently  made  a  study  of  the  real  Jewish 
character,  and  has  succeeded  in  depicting  the 
typical  Hebrew  merchant,  without  caricature 
of  any  kind.  Occasionally  these  shrewd 
partners  get  the  worst  of  a  bargain,  but  they 
usually  manage  to  extricate  themselves  from 
threat(!ned  disaster,  and  the  clever  way  in 
which  this  is  accomplished  furnishes  fun  for 
the  reader.  Incidentally,  there  is  much 
wit  and  clever  philosophy  in  the  amusing 
conversation  of  the  two  men,  and  when  one 
makes  a  mistake,  the  other  usually  comes 
to  the  rescue  just  in  time  to  save  the  firm. 
The  uni(|U(!  character  of  the  book  makes  it 
a  refreshing  and  fascinating  storj-. 

Goldsmith.  Elizabeth  E.  Sacred  Symbols  in 
.\rt.  lllir-trated.  16mo,  pp.  283.  New  York: 
(;.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Gould.  F.  J.  The  Divine  .\reher.  Founded  on 
the  Indian  Kpic  of  the  Ramayana  with  Two  .Stories 
from  the  Mananharata.  16mo,  pp.  104.  London: 
J.  M.  Dent  i\;  Sons.     00  cents  net. 

Orubb.  W.  Barbrooke.  An  Unknown  People 
in  an  I'nknown  Land.  8vo.  pp.  330.  PhilafJel- 
phia.:  J.  P.  Lippincott  Co.     S3. 50. 

The  "unknown  people"  are  the  al)origines 
of  the  Chaco — which  may  \x  described  as 
the  hinterland  of  Paraguay.  While  tlie 
Tran.s-Andine  Railway  connects  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coastline  of  the  Southern  conti- 
nent, ver\"  little  is  known  of  its  interior.  The 
great  navigable  rivers  have  Ix'en  highways 
of  commerce,  and  many  of  the  mountains 
have  been  climbed  and  explored  by  adven- 
turers, but  scarcely  anything  is  known  of 
the  people  who  inhabit  such  remote  regions 
as  the  Chaco.  The  ver,\-  name  of  this  large 
area  of  forest  and  wilderness  has  lx?en  in- 
terpreted to  mean  "hidden."  We  owe  a  debt 
to  the  Church  of  England  South  American 
Missionary  Society  for  reveahng  what  so 
long  was  hidden.  Barbrooke  Grubb.  little  as 
his  name  may  l)e  recognized  abroad,  has  a 
name  which  is  a  household  word  in  South 
America.  For  twenty  years  he  Hved  as  a 
preacher  and  explorer  in  the  heart  of  Indian 
fastnes-ses.  Ilis  account  of  his  exjx'riences  and 
adventures  is  stirring  and  instructive,  and  the 
map  and  sixty  illustrations  add  to  the  effect 
of  liis  unpretentious  but  valual)le  story. 

Henderson.  Archibald.  Mark  Twain.  Illu.s- 
trated.  8vo,  pp.  230.  New  York:  Frederick  .\. 
Stokes  Co. 

Hewlett.  Maurice.  Brazenhead  the  Cireat. 
Pl>.  31»).  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1911. 

Mr.  Hewlett,  in  his  invocation,  calls  upon 
the  muse  and  her  ei>ic  "lyre  "  (the  story 
would  indicate  a  different  s^x'lling).  to  chron- 
icle the  life  and  adventures  of  one  "Salomon 
Brazenhead,  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son, 
born  in  the  seventh  month."  and  the  muse 
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Rub  DRY  with  the 

RUBDRYafterwork 

or  play.      It's  a  good 

habit   to    cultivate. 

Those  flexible,spongy 

nubs  (see  cut  below) 

get  the  grime  o«/and  the 

tality  ?';//(?  the  skin  in 

a  way  that  pleases 

and  benefits. 

Rub  dry  in  the 

new    way  —  it' s 

the    man  5  way 

—  with 

WK^  The   Mew 

Bath  Towel 

Guaranteed  for  IJ^  Years 

It  gives  a  new  pleasure  to  the  bath 
—  hot  or  cold.     It  gives  a  new  benefit. 

And  Rubdry  towels  are  inexpen- 
sive. While  they  cost  more  at  first, 
their  extreme  durability  (guaranteed 
1/4  years,  and  last  4  and  5  years 
if  washed  right)  rnakes  them  tral/y 
economical. 

Prices  each :  39c,  53c,  73c,  85c  and  $1.25 

We  recommend  the  53c  (inedium)|and 
85c  (large)  sizes  as  best  values. 

Get  a  pair  of  Rubdry  Towels  today 
from  your  drygoods,  druggist  or 
men's  furnisher — or  direct  from  us, 
and  begin  to  enjoy  real  bath  towel 
satisfaction.  We  pay  expressage  and 
absolutely  guarantee  satisfaction. 

1  Sample  Washcloth  4c  to  pay  Postage. 

Large  Demonstration  Chart  Free. 

RUBDRY  TOWEL  COMPANY 

187  South  Angell  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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niiLst  have  helped  him,  for  he  spins  a  yarn 
full  of  fantastic  fancy  and  swashbuckler 
braggadocio,  teeming  with  adventurous  ac- 
tion, and  carries  the  reader  along  with  him 
so  completely  that  he  has  no  time  to  realize 
how  far  afield  he  is  from  the  realm  of  truth 
an(l  possibilities.  Sometimes  we  suspect 
the  author  may  mean  to  be  allegorical,  but 
the  delightfully  breezy  Brazenhead  soon 
makes  us  forget  even  that.  We  have  all 
heard  braggarts  with  their  ready  "I  did," 
and  "I  saw,"  but  no  such  record  could  well 
be  imagined  as  this  collection  gives.  His 
ready  assumption  of  any  character  and  his 
many  romantic  love  affairs  are  full  of  exciting 
interest  and  his  ultimate  fate  is  the  cul- 
minating surprize. 

Hoffmann,  Professor.  Later  Magic — With 
New  Miscellaneous  Tricks  and  Recollections  of 
Hartz  the  Wizard.  Illustrated.  12rao,  pp.  737. 
New  York:    E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     $2  net. 

Horder,  W.  Garrett  [Selected  and  Edited  by]. 
An  Ethical  Diary.  16mo,  pp.  284.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.    Cloth,  75  cepts.     Leather,  $1. 

Howe,  E.  W.  Country  Town  Sayings.  12mo, 
pp.298.     Topeka,  Kan.:   Crane  &  Co.  $1. 

This  is  a  collection  of  brief,  humorous 
paragraphs  gathered  from  the  Atchison  Globe. 
Under  the  cumulative  effect  of  thet;?  say- 
ings, extending  over  thirty  years,  the  author, 
the  paper,  and  Atchison  have  been  .nade 
famous.  Whether  read  backward  or  for- 
ward, whether  one  begins  at  the  middle  or 
the  end,  the  volume  proves  to  be  an  endless 
chain  of  chuckles. 

"  Put  cream  and  sugar  on  a  fly  and  it 
tastes  very  much  like  a  black  raspberry." 

"The  laziest  animal  we  know  anything 
about  is  a  pug  dog.  And  the  pug  dog  is 
always  puffing  around  as  if  it  were  about 
worked  to  death." 

"People  are  always  laughing  at  the  rabbit 
for  being  timid.  Considering  the  number 
of  boys  and  shot-guns,  and  the  number  of 
dogs  with  long  legs,  it  is  a  rabbit's  business 
to  be  timid." 

"It  is  our  notion  that  blooded  dogs  and 
old  violins  cost  more  than  they  are  worth." 

"Every  time  we  see  a  man  on  the  street 
carrying  a  guitar,  we  want  to  kick  a  hole 
through  it." 

"After  a  man  has  said  'grace'  at  a  meal, 
some  time  is  required  for  those  around  the 
table  to  become  comfortable  again." 

"When  any  one  feels  good,  it  is  not  be- 
cause he  has  had  good  luck,  or  taken  medicine, 
but  because  he  is  young." 

"There  are  men  who  can  never  learn  ex- 
cept when  taught  by  a  policeman." 

"If  you  want  to  make  a  man  very  angry, 
get  some  one  to  pray  for  him." 

"Women  like  to  attend  weddings,  to  hear 
the  big,  sweet,  juicy  promises  the  bride- 
grooms make." 

"  We've  noticed  that  when  a  forty-horse- 
power automobile  becomes  stuck  in  the  mud, 
two  real  horses  can  pull  it  out." 

"One  of  the  first  to  rush  from  the  burn- 
ing hotel  in  Kansas  City,  lately,  was  a  man 
engaged  at  the  dime  museum  to  eat  fire." 

Huntington,  Ellsworth.  Palestine  and  its 
Transformation.  8vo,  pp.  443.  Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $2  net. 

Palestine    has    been    explored,    traversed 

and  described   by  a  hundred    travelers  and 

writers.     Those    who    have    been    working 

under  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  have 

sifted  its  archeological  remains  and  verified 

the  sites  of  ancient  Biblical  cities  of  the  Old 

and  New  Testament.     Dean  Stanley,  in  his 

highly  rhetorical  work,  "Sinai  and  Palestine," 

described  its  scenery  as  casting  hght  on  such 

writings  as  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  the 


Superior  |4>  l.4Mii<»iia<lo 
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\  teaspoonful  added  to  a  srlass  of  cold  water,  with 
sugar,  makes  a  refreshing  driuk. 


gospel  of  Sa"  t  alark.  Dr.  Tristram  has 
carefully  cataloged  its  fauna  and  flora. 
The  present  writer  has  struck  quite  an 
original  vein  of  investigation  in  the  volume 
before  us.  He  does  not  pror^ss  to  be  either 
an  archeologist  in  the  s  rict  sense  of  the  term, 
or  a  naturalist.  Neither  is  he  a  Biblical  ex- 
positor. He  is  a  geographer  and  teaches 
that  subject  in  Yale  University.  He  takes, 
therefore,  as  his  topic,  the  tran.sformation  of 
Palestine  as  the  changes  in  its  surface  induce 
climatic  alteration  and  its  result  in  influencing 
the  distribution  of  himian  beings  and  the 
effects  of  their  environment  upon  man's 
mode  of  life  and  thought.  He  divides  Pales- 
tine into  provinces,  differentiated  according 
to  geological  structure;  he  shows  how  this 
geological  structure  has  become  so  altered 
by  erosion  as  to  produce  various  types  of 
scenery.  A  great  point  is  made  by  him  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
climate  of  the  Holy  Land,  so  that  the  at- 
mospheric condition?  which  existed  in  the 
Christian  era  are  really  i.o  guide  to  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  under  Abraham  or  Solomon. 
The  theory  is  a  curious  and  interesting  one, 
and  is  exceedingly  well  worked  out.  Yet 
Professor  HTintirgton  is  no  Dry-as-dust. 
The  c'.?ment  of  personal  travel,  personal 
experience,  and  personal  feeling  pervades,  and 
gives  charm  and  popular  interest  to  his  book. 
The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  his  half- 
tone illustrations  is  that  sometimes  there 
are  two  upon  a  page,  which  ma,de  necessary 
their  minuteness.  His  full-page  pictures  are, 
however,  unexceptional,  and  his  nimnerous 
maps  and  diagrams  of  the  first  excellence. 
He  adds  a  list  of  scriptural  ref  ;rences  and  an 
index  of  names. 

Jacks,  L.  P.  The  Alchemy  of  Thought.  8vo, 
pp.  349.     New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

This  remarkable  series  of  essays  come  to  us 
as  a  pleasant  surprize  after  the  "  Lux  Mundi " 
of  Dr.  Gore,  and  the  "Pragmatism"  of  Mr. 
James.  They  certainly  show  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  philosophic  outlook,  and  are  as 
fresh  and  reassuring  as  anything  that  has 
recently  been  put  forth  as  a  guide  to  a  sane 
and  wholesome  view  of  literature  and  hfe. 
The  Dean  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  is 
well  known  as  a  profound  thinker  to  all 
readers  of  the  Hihhcrt  Journal,  which  he  edits. 
Dr.  Jacks  has  made  a  permanent  addition  to 
our  metaphysical  literature  by  this  brilliant 
book,  which  we  commend  to  all  followers  of 
him  who  has  been  called  by  Dante  "the 
Master  of  those  who  know." 

Jardine,  Jeanne.  The  Best  Vegetarian  Bishes 
I  Know.  Pp.  107.  London:  J.  M.  Bent  &  Sons, 
Ltd.     1910.     50  cents  net. 

This  little  book  was  made  with  an  avowed 
purpose,  "to  suggest  dainty  and  nourishing 
dishes  to  vegetarians,  which  are  not  extrav- 
agant, and  which  can  be  easily  carried  out 
by  the  average  'good,  plain'  cook."  About 
one  hundred  recipes  are  given.  The  direc- 
tions are  full  and  definite,  presupposing, 
however,  a  kitchen  fully  equipped  with  all 
the  necessary  devices  for  measuring,  weigh- 
ing, and  mixing.  Those  who  desire  to  "bid 
adieu  to  carnal  dishes"  ought  to  welcome 
such  a  book.  The  author  assures  us  that 
"the  extra  cost  of  butter,  milk,  and  eggs  in 
a  month  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
butcher's  bill  for  the  same  period.  " 

King,  Andrew  Jackson.  The  New  Astronomy 
and  Law  of  Nature.  The  Physical  and  Spiritual 
Universe;  Their  Forms,  Laws,  aud  Phenomena. 
Mysteries  in  Science  Explained.  Being,  in  part, 
an  Epitome  of  the  three  volumes  entitled  "Prin- 
ciples of  Nature"  inspirationally  given  by  .Mrs. 
Maria  M.  King.  With  Illu.strations  and  Additions, 
and  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Theories  of  Astrology, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Astronomy,  and  the  Nebular' 
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Hypotheses.     8vo,  pp.    Ut'.i.     Hammonton,  N.  J.: 
Andrew  J.  King. 

L«  Queux.  William.  The  Ued  Room.  Pp.  294. 
Boston:    l>ittle.  Brown  &  Co.     1911.     $1.50. 

Like  all  modern  detective  stories,  this 
tale  requires  the  greater  part  of  the  book  in 
order  to  relate  most  startling,  thrilling,  and 
evid(!ntly  impossible!  facts  which  the  rest  of 
the  book  only  imperfectly  explains.  It  is 
a  strain  on  one's  credulity  to  see  the  mur- 
dered and  mutilated  bodies  of  a  famous 
scientist  and  his  daughter,  and  then  to  hear 
of  them  traveling  on  the  Continent,  and 
finally  to  meet  them.  Complications  multi- 
ply with  alarming  rapidity,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  th(!  question — "  Who  killed  Professor 
Greer?"  bears  an  onomatopoeic  resem- 
blance to  "Who  killed  Cock  Robin?"  The 
resemblance  jars  on  the  reader.  The  solu- 
tion of  tlu!  mysteries  mak(!S  necessary  some 
wonderful  feats,  but  there  is  such  a  mass  o< 
weird  and  shivery  facts  that  they  do  not  all 
get  cleared  up  in  the  final  explanation. 
To  the  lover  of  detective  morbidity  the 
story  will  make  a  strong  appeal. 

LillibridKe,  Will.  A  Breath  of  Prairie  and 
Other  Stories.  Illustrated.  12ino,  p{).  UO.  Chi- 
cago:  A.  C.  McClurg  Co.  .tl.20  net. 

I>ittle.  Ar('hibald.  GleaninKs  from  Fifty  Years 
in  (  hiiia.  8vo.  i)p.  .■?2-l.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  1-ip- 
pincott  Co.     $2..'>0  net. 

The  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Little,  on  China, 

have  always  been  looked  upon  as  of  signal 

authority.     He  made  friends  of  the  Chinese, 

and  was  liked  by  them  both  as  a  friend  and 

a    business    man.     His    gleanings    bring    us 

closer  to  them  than  any  works  we  have  lately 

seen.     The  author's    sympathetic     intimacy 

with  the  celestials  gave  him  knowledge  and 

insight    which   very    few  travelers    seem   to 

possess.     He  knew  China  and  the  Chinese  as 

the  majority  of  western  peojile  never  learn  to 

know  them,   and  we  feel  more  regard  and 

respect  for  the  yellow  people  after  perusing 

his  fascinating  pages. 

Mackenzie,  A.  S.  The  Evolution  of  Literature. 
8vo,  pp.  410.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.     $2.50  net. 

The  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative 
Literature  in  the  State  University  of  Ken- 
tucky has  here  produced  a  remarkable  work 
which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  informing. 
Necessarily  it  proves  much  more  provocative 
of  research  than  exhaustive  in  its  handling 
of  a  subject  which  is  almost  universal  in  its 
range.  As  a  manual  of  comparative  litera- 
ture it  fills  a  gap  and  provides  an  invaluable 
clue  to  the  greatest  of  all  labyrinths.  We 
see  from  Professor  Mackenzie's  clear  ex- 
position how  the  hunter's  dance  became 
eventually  developed  in  the  drama  of  Thespis, 
and  was  ultimately  sublimated  into  the 
exquisite  perfection  of  the  Hophoclean 
tragedy.  This  writer  traces  the  apologues 
of  Phajdrus  and  ^Esop  and  their  more 
modern  follower.  La  Fontaine,  to  the  myths 
of  primitive  religion.  The  song  or  incanta- 
tion of  the  magician  was  the  prectu'-sor  of 
the  religious  hy^^ln.  While  it  is  jiossible  that 
our  author,  like  Miiller,  may  sometimes  seem 
to  strain  his  theory,  he  has  certainly  written 
a  suggestive  and  entertaining  book. 

Martino/..  .\lbert  H.,  and  Maurice,  I.ewan- 
dowsUi.  The  .Argentine  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. Svo,  pp.  .'?"().  London:  T.  Fisher  Cnwiii. 
S3. 

The  wonderful  advances  made  b}'  the 
Argentine  Republic  within  the  last  two 
decades  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
publicists  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
The  London  Times  has  employed  specialists 
in  treating  of  South  America,  and  has  re- 
cently issued  supplements  on  this  subject 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  space  to  Argentina. 
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WKat  Experience  has 
taught  us  regarding 
Automobile  Lubricants 

The  gas  engine  is  comparatively  new. 

During  its  experimental  stages,  ordinary  steam 
cylinder  oil  was  used.  It  left  so  heavy  a  carbon  de- 
posit in  the  cylinders  that  the  engine  would  quickly 
clog  up  and  stop. 

This  retarded  the  development  of  the  gas  engine 
and  presented  a  new  lubricating  problem. 

It  was  plain  that  an  efficient  gas  engine  lubricant 
must  leave  no  carbon  deposit. 

Lubricating  oils  that  largely  overcame  this  difficulty 
were  then  produced.  This  permitted  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  gas  engine. 

Finally,  however,  after  exhaustive  laboratory  and 
road  tests,  we  succeeded  in  further  eliminating  from 
lubricating  oil  the  carbon-forming  elements. 

The  result  is  an  oil  that  we  believe  to  be  the  best 
gas  engine  lubricant  yet  produced. 


POLARINE  OIL  has  set  a 
new  standard  in  automobile 
lubricants. 

Its  consistency  is  not  materi- 
ally affected  by  heat  or  cold. 

It  flows  freely  down  to  the 
zero  point. 

Properly  used  it  will  reduce 
repair  bills  and  eliminate  many 
annoying  delays  on  the  road. 
The  Polarine  Brand  Covers: 
POLARINE  OIL.soldinsealed 
cans,  gallon  and  five  gallon 
sizes,  or  in  half-barrels  and 
barrels. 

POLARINE  TRANSMIS- 
SION LUBRICANTS,  sold  in 
three    consistencies,    for  trans- 


missions and  differentials,  in 
cans  of  convenient  size,  also  in 
barrels  and  half-barrels. 

POLARINE  CUP  GREASE 
AND  POLARINE  FIBRE 
GREASE,  sold  in  round  cans, 
the  former  for  use  in  cups,  the 
latter  of  high  melting  point, 
especially  adapted  to  use  on 
universal  joints. 

All  dealers  sell  Polarine  Lubri- 
cants or  can  get  them  for  you. 
If  you  use  any  kind  of  gas  en- 
gine send  for  our  booklet, 
"Polarine  Pointers."  It  in- 
cludes hints  on  lubrication  and 
the  causes  of  motor  troubles. 
Write  our  nearest  agency. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated 
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Establishea 
Half  a  Century 


Special  May  Sale 

At  "The  Linen  Store" 

During  the  month  of  May  we  shall  offer  a  very  attractive  col- 
lection of  seasonal  goods  in  the  lines  below  mentioned.  The 
Housekeeping  Goods  will  appeal  particularly  to  those  furnish- 
ing summer  homes,  yachts  and  bungalows. 

Table   Cloths   and    Napkins. 

Bedspreads,    Blankets   and   Quilts. 

Toilet   and   Bath   Towels. 

Pure   Linen   Sheets   and    Pillow  Cases. 

French   and    Domestic   Lingerie   and   Corsets. 

Ladies'   Suits,    Waists   and    Dresses. 

Ladies'  Neckwear  and  Hosiery,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 

A   24-page  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  goods  in  detail 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

Mail  Orders    Receive   Our  Prompt  Attention. 

James  McCutcheon  iS:  Co. and34thst7N.Y. 

Opposite  Waldorf-Astoria 


Water  Ballast-"Any-Weiglit" 

The  "  Any- weight "   Lawn  Roller  is  built 

with  hollow  drum  which  can  he  partially  or 

completely     filled    with 

water  or  sand  (use  a  bucket 

or   a    hose),    making  the 

roller    ANY    weight. 

Filled  or  emptied  in  a  jiffy. 

Jnst  risht  for  a  soft  •■Sprinir"  lawn 
Just  right  lor  rtliar(l''Sumiiinr"laHii 
A  traiker-jack  for  the  Tennis  tourt 

Runseasily  on  Ilea  viest  load:  con- 
veniently carried  when  empty  : 
lasts  a  lifetime.  Three  sizes,  ll.i. 
124  and  132  lbs.  empty,  .!fi\ins 
'ANY-WEIGHT"  lip  to  one- 
hali  ton  when  filled. 

Dealers,  send  for  r:ir 
iqil  terms 


Wriie  tod. 
Booklet: 
tlie  Lawn. 


,iy  for  our  free      \  f 


The  Care  of 


WILDER-STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO. 
Box  16  Monroe,  Mich. 


EASY  WAY   TO   GROW 

F^lo\A/ers 

You  water  the  soil  once  a  week  and  then 
forget  it — that's  the  "  Illinois  Self- Water- 
ing" way — nature's  way.  Boxes,  pots 
and  hanging  baskets  have  false  bottoms 
with  holes  into  which  sponges  are  plugged. 
You  pour  week's  water  supply  down  metal 
pipe — see  picture.  Sponges  send  water 
up  through  the  soil.  Soil  takes  a  drink 
when  it  wants  it — nature's  way.  Surface 
soil  keeps  porous  and  mulchy — nature's 
way.  Made  of  metal — guaranteed  not  to 
leak.  All  styles — all  sizes — low  prices. 
Get  new  catalogue — write  now. 

AMERICAN    METAL  BOX    CO. 

ISSN.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

CONARD  &  JONES  CO.,  West  Grove.  Pa. 
Agents  for  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and  Pa. 


Witt's  Can 


—for  Ashes  and  Garbage 
outlasts  2  ordinary  cans 


Witt's  galvanized,  corrugated  steel  can  stands  haitl 
knocks — is  fire  and  rustproof,  clean  and  sarytary,  keeps 
in  the  smells,  keeps  out  dogs,  cats,  rats  and  flies. 

Look  for  the  yellow  label  Witt's  and  the  name 
Witt  stamped  in  the  top  and  bottom.  None  genuine 
without  it.  Three  sizes  of  botli  can  and  pail.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  them,  write  us  and  we  will  see 
that  3'ou  are  supplied.      Address  Dept.  K. 

THE   WITT   CORNICE    CO. 
Dept.  K,  2118-2124  Winchell  Ave.,   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

U^BLookBBB  ForHB  The ■■  Yellow!^  Label  I 


It  is,  therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
that  we  turn  to  the  volume  before  us.  The 
author,  Mr.  Martinez,  was  formerly  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  republic,  and  his 
work  is  introduced  with  a  preface  by  Mr. 
Pellegrini,  formerly  Pre.-^ident  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  ilr.  Martinez  has  given 
us  a  thoroughly  businesslike  account  of  the 
greatest  and  most  progressive  section  of 
South  America.  Trade,  agriculture,  finance, 
and  industries  are  thoroughly  treated  of  in 
chapters  bristling  with  figures  and  statistics. 
The  book  was  originally  published  in  French, 
but  here  it  has  been  translated  by  Bernard 
Miall  from  the  third  edition,  and  the  trans- 
lator has  been  careful  to  revise  it  and  bring 
it  up  to  date. 

McCarthy,  .Tu.^tin  Himtly.  The  King  over  the 
Water.  Pp.  .378.  New  York  and  London:  Harper 
&  Brothers.      1911.     11.50. 

This  is  an  hone.sf,  straightforward  story  of 
four  Irish  gentlemen  who,  for  the  sake  of 
.lames  Stuart,  "the  King  over  the  Water."' 
risked  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  thwarting 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  rescuing  the 
melancholy  Prince's  imprisoned  bride.  There 
is  nothing  new  or.  unconventional  about  it. 
We  meet  the  usual  adventures,  masquerading, 
and  lovers'  complications,  but  the  men  are 
honest  and  loyal,  and  the  women  beautiful 
and  likewise  loyal.  It  is  the  telling  rather 
than  the  tale  that  charms,  and,  at  the  end, 
a  clever  cardinal  knows  how  to  make  all 
choose  the  "path  of  duty,"  even  when  it  in- 
volves personal  sacrifice. 

.Monroe.  Paul  [Edited  by].  The  Cyclopedia  of 
Education.  \  ol.  1.  Folio,  pp.  564.  New  York: 
The  Macniillan  Co.     .?o  net. 

The  subject  of  education  has  as  many 
facets  as  the  experience  of  univer.sal  hfe,  and 
this  is  well  shown  by  the  character  of  the 
work  of  which  the  first  volume  lies  before  us. 
The  entries  are  from  "Allergies"  to"Chrys- 
o.stom,  Jt)hn."  The  verj-  introduction  of  a 
church  father's  name  into  a  cyclopedia  on 
.such  a  subject  must  remind  the  reader  that 
Dr.  Monroe  has  fixt  very  broad  horizons  for 
his  great  undertaking,  for  we  find  in  the 
])resent  volume  articles  on  "Astronomy" 
and  "Astigmatism."  Even  "Astrology"  is 
treated  with  the  more  practical,  altho  psycho- 
logical, subject  of  "  Hygiene  of  Aritlmietic," 
■  Binaural  Hearing,"  and  "  Binocular  Vision." 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  latter  two  titles  that 
a  good  deal  of  attention  is  to  l)e  paid  by  the 
contributors  to  this  monumental  work  to  the 
physical  a.s])(>cts  of  teaching  and  to  the 
pupils'  conditions,  and  "the  biological  adap- 
tation of  his  organs,"  educationally  con- 
sidered. Hence  the  articles  on  "Ata\dsm'' 
and  ".\taxia."  All  the  great  educators,  or 
those  who  have  any  connection  the  most 
remote  with  education,  are  here  enrolled, 
with  their  portraits.  The  more  important 
schools,  colleges,  and  miiversities  are  in- 
cluded in  the  articles,  and  "Athletics"  is 
discust  with  fairness  and  judgment.  A  brief 
article  on  the  "Chord"  in  music  is  followed 
by  a  much  longer  one  on  "Chorea."  These 
are  followed  by  a  fine  and  illuminating  ar- 
ticle on  Christian  education. 

AVe  have  found,  on  examining  the  present 
volume,  that  Dr.  Monroe  seems  almost  to 
have  considered  his  subject  of  education 
to  mean  universal  knowledge,  and  certainly, 
if  the  work  is  continued  on  the  same  scale, 
it  will  almost  constitute  a  work  of  this  sort, 
at  least  in  the  domain  where  the  word  edu- 
cation can  be  spoken  without  evoking  an 
inharmonious  echo.  But  we  especially  com- 
mend such  articles  as  "Education  in  Bel- 
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gium,"  "'Educalion  in  Austria."  The  six 
coiuiniis  on  "Educational  Wck  of  Botan- 
ical Gardens"  make  well-filled  space.  We 
can  not,  however,  see  tiie  need  of  the  artic'e 
on  "Botany."  These  slijiht  hlemishes,  as 
we  consider  them,  by  no  means  detract  from 
the  merit  of  a  work  which,  moreover,  the 
editor  says,  is  intended  to  discuss  "all 
topics  of  interest  to  the  teacher,"'  and  to  "pive 
such  iiifoiination  concerning  every  division 
of  educational  practise  as  is  essential  to  a 
book  of  rcicrence." 

Plow  multifarious  these  topics  are  appears 
from  the  fact  that  this  first  volume  includes 
a  thou.sand  title  entries.  The  articles  are 
contributed  by  a  hundred  specialists,  and  as 
this  is  the  first  cyclopedia  of  education 
which  has  appeared  in  the  iMiglish  language, 
great  credit  is  due  to  the  editor  and  his  staff 
for  the  success  with  which  they  have  made 
their  first  step  in  what,  at  present,  must  be 
]o()k<Kl  upon  as  an  experiment.  Of  its  suc- 
cess we  have  little  doubt.  Many  considera- 
tions point  to  the  fact  that  such  a  work  has 
long  be(>n  required.  The  f)sych()logy  of  ecki- 
cation  has  been  treated  of  in  many  separate 
works,  the  growth  of  schools  and  colleges 
chronicled  in  monographs,  the  history  of 
education  dwelt  upon  in  many  histories  of 
the  nations.  It  will  be  a  boon  to  educators 
and  educated  people  when  these  scattered 
treasures  are  collected,  classified,  and  pigeon- 
holed in  one  series  of  volumes.  The  names 
which  Dr.  Monroe  has  given  of  his  collabora- 
tors are  proof  that  the  gallery  of  portraits, 
the  systems  of  mental  training,  and  the 
memoirs  of  great  teachers,  the  account  of  his- 
toric foundations,  ancient  and  modern,  which 
mark  the  world's  progress  in  educational 
enlightenment  will  meet  with  adecjualc 
treatment. 

PfuriK.st.  ()skar.  Clever  Hans  (The  Horse  of 
Mr.  Von  Osten).  A  Contribution  to  lOxperiniental 
Animal  and  Human  Psychology.  Translated  from 
the  (ierman  by  (Jarl  L.  Uahn.  With  a  Prefatory 
Note  by  James  U.  Angell.  Illustrated.  12ino,  pp. 
274.     New  York:   Henry  Holt  it  Co. 

Prescott,  Augusta.  The  Stairway  on  the  Wall. 
12rno,  pp.  :{1.'>.  New  York:  .Mice  Harrinian  Co. 
$1.:5.")  net. 

Putnam,  .1.  Pickering.  PhimbinK  and  House- 
hold Sanitation.  A  Course  of  Lectures  Delivereci 
Before  the  Plumbing  School  of  the  North  Ktid 
Union,  Boston.  Hlusi  rated.  li'uio.  pp.  718. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y'.:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Sl.-'jO. 

Quillcr-Couoh.  .\rthur.  Brother  Copas.  Pp. 
.301.  New  York:  C!;arles  Scribner's  Sons.  1<)11. 
f  1.20  net. 

A  charital)le  home  for  okl  men  forms  a 
very  good  background  for  "Q's"  latest  story. 
Outward  conventionalities  conceal  the  sordid 
bickering  and  jealousies  of  the  impecunious 
gentry,  and  Brother  Copas,  one  of  the 
inmates,  finds  many  opportunities  to  indulge 
his  fondness  for  dialectics.  Some  of  the 
characters  are  capitally  drawn  and  the  epi- 
grammatic philosophy  of  firother  C'opas  con- 
tains much  worldly  wisdom  and  many 
thoughtful  deductions.  One  of  the  brother- 
liood  introduces  his  seven-^•eaI•-old  tlaughtei 
into  the  group,  and  the  prettiest  part  of  the 
story  deals  with  her  sayings  and  doings. 
She  is  certainly  a  clever  little  maid,  but  th(> 
reader  must  forget  her  age  or  his  credulity 
will  refuse  the  strain  of  accepting  her  as  a 
possibility.  That  she  succeeded  in  winning 
each  member  of  th(>  fraternity,  and  finally 
brought  about  a  condition  of  peace  anil  har- 
mony, is  easily  believable.  The  book  is 
readable,  and  has  some  pretty  touches. 

Kitvenhill.  Alice,  and  .Schlff,  Catherine  .T, 
Hou.sehold  Administration  in  the  Twentielli  Cen- 
tury. Pp.  324.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  A-  Co. 
1911. 

As  edited  by  the  two  authors  mentioned, 

this  volume  is  really  a  compilation  of  papers 


For  Large  Plants 


FOR  use  oil  a  lartie  modern  plant 
likethe  Arlington  Mills  illustrated 
below,  only  one  kind  of  roofinir 
is  suitable,   namely,    Barrett   Specifi- 
cation Roofs. 

The  roof  area  of  these  buildings 
is  about  22.'2  acres,  which  includes 
saw  tooth,  monitor  and  ordinary  flat 
roofs,  under  which  are  valuable  ma- 
chinery and  textiles,  where  a  leak 
miyht  do  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  damage. 

The  roof  practically  gets  exposure 
from  both  sides,  because  the  humid- 
ity of  the  interior  of  the  building 
(which  is  a  necessary  feature  of  textile 
manufacturing)  causes  constant  con- 
densation of  moi.sture  on  the  under 
side  of  the  roof. 

No  other  style  or  type  of  roofing 
could  be  used  economically. 

Tin  and  ready  roofing  would  re- 
Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence- 


quire  painting  every  few  years — and 
think  of  the  cost  of  painting  so  vast 
an  area!  Slate  and  shingles  are  not 
fitted  for  use  on  such  buildings. 

If  ultimate  economy  is  desired,  a 
Barrett  Specification  Roof  must  be 
used,  for  its  price  is  lower  than  that 
of  other  permanent  roofs  and,  as  it 
requires  no  painting,  its  maintenance 
cost  is  nothing.  We  can  point  to 
roofs  of  this  type  which  have  given 
faultless  service  for  over  thirty  jears 
without  leaks  and  without  repairs. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  roofing 
problem  we  suggest  you  write  our 
nearest  office,  and  any  information 
desired  will  be  cheerfully  furnished. 

BARRE'I^  MANUFACTURINC;  CO. 


New  York,  Chicasu.  Philadel- 
I)hia,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cleve- 
land, Pittsbur<r.  Cincinnati. 
Kansas  City,  Minneapoiis.New 
Orleans.  Seattle.  London,  Eusr. 


Mass. 


C.  R.  Makepeace  &  Co. 
Mill  Engineers,  Providence,  R.  I. 


(0  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We    rrill    ship    you    0 

"RANGER"  BICYCLE 

on   approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  anyfilace  in  the  CTnited  States  ■tvithout  a  cent  deposit  tn  advance,  auA 

allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  d.ay  you  receive  it.    If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 

every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  eet 

anywhere  else  ref.irdlcss  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 

'  ship  it  back  to  us  M  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  otte  cent. 


......  ■  ^ _.  pnces  no  higher  than  cheap 

mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 
RinPR  AftCUTC    UfAIITCn   in»>ht'"nAnl  district  to  r:.1e  and  exhibit  a  sample 
niUKII  HUCR  I  a    IIMI1  I  t.U    1911  "Rancer"  Bicycle  furnished  by  us    You  millTte 

astonished -It  the  7i'<'«</fr/«//y  A>ti;/rtV-f  J  and  the  lil-eral  propositions  and  SDecial  otfcr  we  will 
five  on  iMc  urst  iqn  sample  Roinc  to  your  town.    Write  at  once  for  our  sfec-.al  offer. 
DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  ap.iirof  tire^  fr^m  n<:\rKr  .n  ,;..m  /ricf  until  you  receive  our  catalogue 
and  It  am  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.     BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicj-des  under 
your  own  name  plate  at  d  u'  le  our  prices     Or  iers  tilled  tie  liav  reiciVed. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  linited  numtier  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 

he  closed  out  at  .'nee.    t  SJ  to  #S  each.    Descriptive  l^aii,-ain  list  maileti  free. 

TIDCC      PflAQTPR     HRAIf  C  •**•■ '^■''"'^••'"'^'^•'^''"•'^'™P*'<'^'^'''™"e'S.parts,  repairs 

■  lllktfi    WWHtJIbll     UriHIVb  and  ever\  thing  in  the  bicycle  line'at  hiUf  usual  price». 

00  HOT  WAIT  but  write  to<lay  for  our  Large  Cai^lcgue  l-eautifullv  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 

Interesting  matter  and  useful  inforination.     It  only  costs  a  post.il  to  get  evervthing.    >Vrlte  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   Dept.  R.I72,  CHICAGO,  ILU 
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It  eats 
dirt'' 


IT  EATS 


The  Air-Cleaning  Machine 

that  has  proven  its  superiority 

Years  of  success  and  thousands 
of  machines  in  daily  use  He 
back  of  the  claims  made  for  the 


3nt)incible 


Eleotric 
Re^nox/a-tor 


The  Silent,  Steady,  Dustless  Cleaner 
No  Gears — No  Valves — No  Wearing  Parts 

The  ♦*31llttnctblc"  Centrifugal  Fan  gives  just 
the  right  power  of  suction — the  same  steady  inrush 
of  air  every  second — no  "  jumps,"  no  vibration. 


1911  Model 


"  Invincible"  Sta- 
tionary Plants  are 
made  in  six  sizes.  The 
only  air-cleaning  plant 
operating  on  the' Cen- 
trifugal Fan  Principle, 
"fnbtncibic"  Port- 
able Machines — made 
in  4  sizes. 

Ask  the  man  who  owns  one ! 
Let  us  demonstrate  for  Yon  ! 

Write  for  free  illustrated 
booklets  which  tell  the 
vital  facts  about  practical 
air-cleaning. 

Adilross  Dopt.  J 

Electric  Renovator 
Manufacturing  Co. 

21    Anihorson    Ave. 
IMTTSICI  IC«;H,  pa. 


from^N^gbTade 


This  simple  little  stropper  will  insure  you  100 
or  more  comfortable  shaves  from  one  blade. 
Strops  both  edsjes  at  once — reverses  and  strops 
the  other  side — all  in  30  seconds.     The 

Twinplex  Rotary  Stropper 

is  easy  to  use -requires  no  skill— can't  get  out  (jf  ordt-r 
— is  guaranteed  for  lo  years,  isells  for  $350  (Canada 
$4)  and  pays  for  itself  in  less  than  a  year  because  it 

Stops  blade  expense 

Take  a  douljle  edj^e  blade  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him 
to  strop  it  on  the  Twinplex. 

If  your  dealt-r  lias  sold  out  send  us  $37*0  nn-i  jiis  name  and  we  will 
send  you  a  Twinplex  on  trial.     If  not  the  best  tiling  you  ever  saw 
return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 
Send  for  our  liook  "The  Slirkest  Thin-.-  Vou  Ever  Saw."       Tells  all 
about  the  Twinplex  and  how  a  barber  always  gets  a  siuooth  shave. 

TwinnloY  ^aloc  Cn     ''*  Kinloch  Building,  St.  Louis 
1  WIDpieX  OaieS  \.^0.   204  Broadway    -    -    New  York 


Try  a  real  shave 


with  a 
real 

man's 
razor 


Put  the 
To  rrey 
Razor    to 
the    test. 
You'll     f^nd 
that    it    will 
shave  you  better 
than   any   other 
instrument  —  that 
it  is  the  safest  razor 
made,  and  it  will  never 
irritate  the  skin. 

Torrcy 
Razors 

are  shown  by  most  dealers — if  yours 
hasn't  them,  write  to  us  for  name  of 
dealer  nearest  to  you  and  our  booklet 
on  how  to  choose  and  care  for  a  razor. 
The  new  Torrey  Honing  Strop  has  no  equal ' 
THE  J.  R.  TORREY  RAZOR  COMPANY 

llept.  «|,  Worcester.  Miisti. 


th  e  Torrey 

blade  that 

cuts  the 

beard 

clean  and 

close 

without 

a  pull 


on  different  branches  of  domestic  science 
written  by  well-known  educators  in  foreign 
universities.  Intended  primarily  for  Eag- 
li.sh  readers,  it  would  have  to  be  somewhat 
changed  to  apply  clo.sely  to  American  con- 
ditions, but  it  is  both  scholarly  and  scien- 
tific, and  gives  much  information  and  prac- 
tical advice  that  would  be  interesting  and 
available  to  any  reader.  The  book  is, 
naturally,  didactic,  but  wholesomely  so,  and 
suggests  a  better  preparation  on  the  part  of 
all  women  for  the  administration  of  house- 
holds, direction  of  servants,  and  rearing 
and  educating  children.  In  order  to  attain 
to  standards  herein  set  up,  every  woman 
would  have  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
biology,  chemistry,  hygiene,  physics,  scien- 
tific sanitation,  and  domestic  arts;  but,  per- 
haps, if  the  desirability  of  such  knowledge 
were  universally  acknowledged,  there  would 
be  less  discussion  about  woman's  part  in  the 
labor  of  the  world. 

Rhoades,  Nina.  Maisie's  Merry  Christmas. 
Illustrated.  12rno,  pp.  311.  Boston:  Lotfirop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     $1. 

Rice,  Wallace  and  Frances.  The  Humbler 
Poets  (Second  Series).  .A  Collection  of  Newspaper 
and  Periodical  Verse.  1885  to  1910.  12mo,  pp, 
428.     New  York:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Riley,  R.  F.  The  White  Man's  Burden.  12mo. 
pp.  239.     Birmingham,  Ala. 

This  is  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  white 
man  to  consider  his  responsibilities  to  the 
negro.  It  is  evidently  written  by  one  who 
knows  a  great  deal  about  the  character  of 
the  colored  race,  has  studied  the  history  of 
his  subject,  and,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
preaches  reconciliation  and  mutual  for- 
bearance from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

Ryno,  Wakeman.  Amen — The  God  of  the 
Ainonians,  or,  A  Key  to  the  Mansions  in  Heaven. 
12mo,  pp.  138.  New  York:  Broadway  Publishing 
Co. 

Schreiner,  Olive.  Woman  and  Labor.  Pp. 
299.  New  York:  Frederick  .\.  Stokes  Co.  1911. 
$1.25  net. 

There  must  be  some  significance  in  the 
fact  so  that  many  books  are  now  being  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  woman  and  her  position 
in  the  field  of  labor.  It  is  certainly  a  relief 
to  find  one  written  in  so  sane  a  manner, 
with  such  thoughtful  and  practical  common 
sense  as  is  contained  in  this  book  by  Mrs. 
Schreiner.  For  many  years  we  have  had 
nothing  from  her  pen,  and  now  she  has  writ- 
ten a  strong  and  able  exposition  of  the  con- 
ditions which  cause  the  present  unrest  among 
women.  She  indulges  in  no  feverish  fanat- 
icism, no  thrilling  theories;  only  in  plain  facts, 
thoughtful  consideration,  and  logical  con- 
clusions, with  a  strong  plea,  not  for  the 
rights  of  the  present  generation  alone,  not 
for  "Votes  for  Women,"  but  for  "Labor  and 
the  training  which  fits  for  labor,"  using  ar- 
gtmients  based  on  the  welfare  of  the  race 
as  a  whole.  She  directs  attention  to  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  centuries  and  the 
consequent  condition  of  parasitism  which 
threatens  woman  and,  through  her,  the  race. 
Tho  she  frankly  admits  the  mistakes  made 
by  both  sexes,  her  general  tone  is  .hopeful 
and  confident.  "Careful  study  of  the 
woman  movement  will  show  that  it  is  essen- 
tially a  movement  of  the  woman  toward  the 
man,  of  the  sexes  toward  closer  union." 
We  hear  much  about  the  "new  woman,"  but 
it  remains  for  Mrs.  Schreiner  to  convince  us 
that  "side  by  side  with  her  to-day  in  every 
society  and  in  every  class  in  which  she  is 
found,  stands — the  new  man,"  and  they  two 
"resemble  two  persons  who  start  to  climb 
a  spur  of  the  same  motnitain  from  opposite 
sides;  where,  the  higher  they  climb,  the 
nearer  they  come  to  each  other,  being  baimd 
ultimately  to  meet  at  the  top." 
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Spainan.  AiiKiista  Hilioll.  When  a  Cobblpr 
Iliilod  the  Kins.  Pp.352.  New  York:  Stiirgi.s  & 
Walton  Co.     1911.     $1.2.5  net. 

Tlioro  have  been  many  romances  woven 
about  the  life  of  "  Little  C'apct,"  Loui.s  XVII., 
dauphin  of  France,  and  his  rumored  escape 
from  prison  after  the  execution  of  his  father 
and  mother;  but  this  one  is  unitiue  in  that  it 
is  written  especially  for  young  readers.  It 
is  a  story  that  should  make  an  unusual 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  youth,  since  the  chief 
personality  is  a  child  of  peculiarly  wiiuiiriK 
characteristics,  and  one  who  endured  diver- 
sified and  exciting  vicissitudes.  In  style, 
the  tale  is  simple  and  straifjlitforward.  It 
portrays  the  France  of  the  "  Reign  of  Tc^rror," 
with  a  close  and  truthful  adherence  to  the 
real  facts  of  politics  and  history. 

.Stransky,  Simeon.  The  Patient  Obsi^rver. 
12tno,  pp.  348.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.20  net. 

The  charming  series  of  essays  which  have 
attracted  many  readers  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  arc  here  to  be  found  in  a  bound 
volume.  These  witty  and  thoughtful  lucu- 
brations may  henceforth  be  counted  as  a 
"permanent  possession,"  and  be  stored  on 
a  book-shelf  instead  of  wandering  round  as 
fugitive  leaves.  There  is  hardly  an  essayist 
of  the  present  day  in  this  country  whose 
work  seems  better  deserving  of  preservation 

Stratemeyer.    Edward.  Dave  Porter  and  Ilis 

Rivals,  or.  Tlie  Chums  and  Foes  of  Oak  Hill.     11- 

lustratefl.     12nio,  pp.  308.  Boston:    Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Co.     $1.25. 

Teall,  Gardner.  The  Contessa's  Sister.  12mo. 
pp.243.    Boston:  Houghton  .Mitllin  Co.     $1.20  net, 

To\vnIey,  Houghton.  English  Woodlands  and 
Their  Story.  Illustrated.  8vo,  -pp.  309.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $5  net. 

Tucker,  William  Jewett.  The  Function  of  the 
Church  in  Modern  Society.  16ino,  pp.  109.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     50  cents  net. 

Underwood,  Edna  Worthley.  A  Book  of  Dear 
Dead  Women.  12mo,  pp.  327.  Boston:  Little 
Brown  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Waterman,  Rev.  Lucius.  God's  Balance  of 
Faith  and  Freedom.  Being  the  Mary  Fitch  Page 
Lectures  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  1910. 
12mo,  pp.  144.  Milwaukee:  Young  Churchman 
Co.     $1  net. 

Webb,  Henry  Law.  The  Silences  of  the  .Moon. 
12mo,  pp.  139.  New  York:  John  Lane  Co.  $1.50 
net 

Webling,  Peggy.  A  Spirit  of  Mirth.  12mo,  pp. 
312.    New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $1.25  net. 

"Wemyss.  Mary  C.  E.  People  of  Popham.  Pp. 
338.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflm 
Co.     1911.     $1.20  net. 

The  quaint  and  subtle  power  shown'in  this 
story  of  sentiment  should  appeal  to  a  large 
circle  of  readers,  especially  those  given  to 
reading  aloud.  Mrs.  Wemyss  describes  a 
typical  British  village  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  intimacies  of  its  social  and  un.social 
life,  in  a  style  distinctly  unique  and  charm- 
ing. The  story  is  told  by  one  who  reveals  her 
own  dramatic  love  story,  as  well  as  those  of 
her  friends,  in  conversations  which  are  witty 
and  refreshing.  The  characters  take  on  a 
completeness,  revealed  by  the  verdict  of  first 
one  and  then  another  of  the  distinctly  de- 
lightful people  of  Popham,  while  the  author 
seems  to  have  the  magnetic  power  of  giving 
the  reader  a  thrilling  interest  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent threads  woven  into  the  complete  story. 
Sunlight  and  shadow  are  well  tlistributed, 
and  the  refinement  of  the  telling  gives  keen 
pleasure. 

Whitefleld.  Charles  T.  A  Plain  Am(>rican  in 
I'.ngland.  lOmo,  pp.  20.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  iv  (^o. 

Wilcox,  Delos  F.  Municipal  Franchises.  A 
Description  of  the  Terms  and  Coiidiiions  upon 
which  Private  Corporations  enjoy  Special  Privi- 
leges in  the  Streets  of  .American"  Cities.  2  vols. 
Vol.  IL  Transportation  Franchises — Ta.xation  and 
Control  ot  Public  Utilities.  8vo,  pp.  xxi-885. 
New  York:  Engineering  News  Publishing  Co.  $5 
net. 


Your  Hauling  Radius 


Twenty  miles  is  about  the  outside  limit  of  your 
hauling  possibilities  with  horse  teams.  You  can  triple 
or  even  quadruple  this  radius — and  reach  out  and  get 
business  never  before  within  range,  by  using  the 

Kelly  Motor  Truck 


Furthermore,  the  Kelly  will  do  the  work 
of  three  horse-drawn  trucks  (in  some 
instances  it  is  doing  the  work  of  six 
two-horse  teams) — and  at  an  operatino; 
cost  of  one  two-horse  team. 

No  other  motor  truck  made  today  can 
show  such  a  low  average  record  for  oper- 
ating cost.    In  the  big  motor  truck  contests 


in  which  the  Kelly  has  beaten  the  best 
known  trucks  of  America  and  Europe,  the 
cost  figures  are  merely  the  average  figures 
which  the  Kelly  shows  in  actual  service  in 
every  business  where  hauling  is  required. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  of  what 
the  Kelly  Motor  Truck  is  doing  in 
your  own  line  of  business. 


The  Kelly  Motor  Truck  Co.,   206  Burt  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Yon  Can't  Take  the  Tuck  Out  of  It 
It  Can't  Take  the  Tuck  Out  ol  Yon 


The 

Reading 

Standard 


UAKERS  OF  RENOWNCO 
HEADING  STINOARO  BICTriES 

401Water  St.,  Reading.  Pa 


THE   R.   S.    MOTORCYCLE 
Is  made  for  constant  use.  You  do 
not    have  to   humor  or  coax  It. 
You  may  ride    it  all  day,  every 
day,    at    any    clip    you    choose. 
Keep  the  gasoline  and    oil  tanks 
filled  aid  it  is    always   ready  to 
take  you  anywhere.    The  It.  K.  is 
the  easiest  machine  on  the 
rider.     It  is  built  to  fit  the 
man.  The  new  K.  f«.  spring 
fork  and  spring  seat  pest 
eliminate  that  killingvibra- 
f  ion  on  the  wrists  and  spine. 
The  only  American  motor- 
cycle with  emergency 
l»rake     and     coaster 
brake.      Every  proved 
improvement   and    ex- 
clusive features  found 
only  in  the  191  I  R.  S. 
Write  lor  ('atalpcoe. 
Arentj  Wanted, 


USE  THIS  PORTABLE $4€% 
Type  Y/riter  tO  days  FREE     *  *» 

gr^^  O  .^^^l^H^M^^  L^arn  at  our  risk  how 
^0  I  O  /^^^VWPV^^^.  realjy  practical  and  In- 
^^  /^^tJdiniHl^^^k   dispensable  this  niidpet 

.^I^^^^S^D^^^^B^k^  t  V  p  e  w  r  1 1  e  r  I  .'i. 

Think   of  It  — 
A  standard 
key b  card 
tSTJewxiter 
of  84  char- 
acters, car- 
ried in  a  rase 
•-  ^;  Ti  X  1 1  in.; 
•>l  \vrieh- 
d  but  ihi 

?!     Slips 

Into  Tonr  grip  or  your  pocket  like  a  l«<>ok.  Own  a  Bennett 
and  lie  alwavs  reaiiy  to  turn  out  neat,  biisiness-like  letters, 
or  error-proof  oniers.  on  train  or  in  hotel,  business  place 
or  home.  It  will  save  Its  cost  in  a  few  weeks.  ITioMsonly 
S18  iH'oaiise  Ifsamazinely  simple.  Guaranteed.  WrItefOP 
calalo,; .  .,11  1  lo  a.Ay>  tree  triil  cr.ri.     Kej  rcsentatives  wanted. 

L.E.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadwt;,  New  letk  Citj 
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HINDS 


Honey  and 
Almond 


CR.EAM 


To  keep  their    faces    in   perfect   condition    and  thus    make  shaving  somewhat  of  a 

pleasure  rather  than  a  disaoreeable  task. — A  few  days' use  will  demonstrate  its  worth 

to  you.    Our  free  trial  bottle  is  enough  for  the  test. 

Just  a  few  drops  of  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream,  applied  with  the  fingers  (no  long  con- 
tinued rubbing  or  massagel,  will  stop  the  smart  at  once  and  restore  cut  or  scraped  sl<in 
in  a  day,  so  the  face  will  be  ready  for  the  ne.xt  day's  shave. 

It  will  keep  the  skin  smooth  and  prevent  dryness. 

Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  is  .antiseptic,  will  neutralize  and  remove  impurities  from 
the  pores,  and  prevent  infection  from  unclean  soap  or  razor.  It  will  overcome  unsightly 
blemishes  and  restore  the  skin  to  its  natural  clear,  healthy  condition. 

For      WINDBURN,     SUNBURN      or      CHAPPING 
there's  nothing  that  will  give  such  prompt  relief. 

Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  is  absolutely  pure,  harmless  and  free  from  greasy  or  sticky 
properties. 

Write  today  for  a  liberal  trial  bottle,  free  on  request. 

A.   S.   HINDS,    6  West  Street,    PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Order  is  Heaven  s  First  Law  1  /VL»t.lN  lO    ,,utr,iiiiiti<-:.llv  shaipcns  :inv  n.z.n-  in  ihe 

Keep   your  important    papers  and  documents  neatly  ana     m^  -  ,  -    ~        wcirlil".  old  sn  leor  safety.    Retails 


conveniently  assembled   so   you   ran    instantly   lay   your 
hands  on  them.     Fse  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
thebest        THE     NIAGARA     CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  MAiiAlu  CLIP  CO.,  Nei.  York 


vvorlii,  old  st\  leor  safety. 

at  %'-.     Every  man  wants  ,ine. 

Write  fur  wholesale  price  and 
terms. 
D.  Brandt  Cutlery  Co.,  84  West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


"pVESPITE  its  price,  it  is  the  identical 
^-^  kind  of  soft,  lustrous  silk  you  asso- 
ciate with  only  the  costliest  hosiery.  And, 
what  is  more,  we  guarantee  it  to  wear. 

Guaranteed — No  Holes,  Three  Months 

'ipHAT  guaranty  is  in  every  $2.00,  four-pair  box.  If  any  of  the  four 
"*•  pairs  show  a  hole  within  three  months, 
you'll  be  given  new  hose  free.  That  tells  the 
story  of  perfect  manufacture.  Twelve  correct 
colors  for  men — nine  for  women.  We'll  fill  your 
order  direct  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

Phoenix  Knitting  Works,  247  Broadway,  Milwaukee 

Makers    of  Phoenix    Mufflers    and  Phoenix    Registered   Hose 


WOMEN'S 

Box  of  Four 
Pairs,  $3.()0 
Same  Guaranty  of  Wear 


75c 


CURRENT  POETRY 

\A/E  ofifer  this  poem  from  The  Enj- 
*  *  lish  Review  practically  without  an 
introduction — ^that  muddy  and  uncertain 
search-light  that  we  turn  on  the  contributor: . 
Queen  Melanie,  it  seems,  has  slipt  through 
the  editorial  nets  of  the  encyclopedias, 
classical  and  otherwise,  and  Richard  Middle- 
ton  has  eluded  the  English  "Who's  Who"; 
so  we  are  handicapped  for  matc:ial.  But, 
altho  the  subject  and  the  author  are  obscure, 
the  poem  i.-<  rather  exceptional.  It  is  held 
in  a  suspension  of  music  and  reverie,  and  has 
an  outline  in  vagueness  that  is  Hung  out  to 
be  apprehended,   not  dissected. 

Oueen  Melanie  and  the  >Vood-Boy 

By   Rich-\ri)   .Mn)DLETON 

Then  Summer  came,  and  the  long  hour.s  hesran 

To  limp  like  weary  pilgrims,  to  what  shrine 
My  dead  mind  could  not  know,  but  through  my  fan 

I  saw  the  sun  sink  flushed  in  seas  of  wine 
To  ri.se  from  pools  of  am'ber;  and  the  moon 

Dragged  Ihrougii  the  stars  her  swollen,  twisted 
face 
Thai  filled  the  land  with  sliadows,  while  the  tune 

Of  mournful  insects  lulled  the  breathless  place. 

Throned  on  my  silken  cushions  night  and  day 

I  lield  my  wakeful  court,  the  breezes  slept 
.Save  that  pale  maidens  fanned  me  as  I  lay. 

Beating   the   warm   air  while   their  bright    eyes 
wept 
(Ireat  silent  tears  for  their  long  weariness: 

From  all  the  palace  rose  no  liiunau  cr.v 
Or  sound  of  laughter,  languor  measureless 

Troubled  the  earth  beneath  the  brooding  sky. 

Till  in  the  third  week  while  my  mind  yet  strove 

To  think  no  more  forgotten  of  all  joy, 
The  huntsmen  found  in  some  dim  forest  grove 

Caught  in  their  traps,  a  little  naked  boy. 
Who  .seemed  a  child  of  Pan,  forsaken  young 

.-Viid  reared  by  savage  creatures  for  their  king. 
For  in  his  stress  he  cried  an  unknown  tongue 

.\nd  being  succored  fought  like  a  wild  thing. 

They  led  him  to  the  Court;  his  wide  eyes  turned 

From  wall  to  wall  and  found  no  sylvan  ease. 
Only  fierce  tapestries  where  the  sunlight  burned 

The  ruddy  breasts  of  nymphs  and  emerald  trees 
Stood  stark  against  blue  skies.     The  friendly  birds 

Had  all  forsaken  him;   but  on  my  ears 
There  fell  his  sweet,  uncomprehended  words 

Filled  with  the  piteous  eloiiuence  of  his  tears. 

.\li!  were  that  tongue  unknown  that  nightly  charms 

My  cruel  dreams,  I  should  not  stretch  in  vain 
Across  the  world  my  unassuaged  arms 

That  crave  so  light  a  burden;    not  again 
Should  I  awake  at  dawn  and  grieve  for  him 

Slipt  forth  between  my  heart's  most  jealous  bars. 
The  child  who  all  night  long  in  meadows  dim 

Peeps  through  my  lingers  babe-wise  at  the  stars. 

So  when  I  heard  the  wood-boy's  bitterness 

Breathed   in  the  Court   that  shimmering  after- 
noon. 
Only  too  well  I  read  the  keen  distress 

In  his  blurred  syllables — (!od  has  hung  his  moon 
Too  high  for  babes  and  women,  so  we  weep — 

I  held  my  arms  across  the  glittering  floor 
And  he  leapt  lightly  in  and  lay  asleep, 

I  was  as  rich  as  any  of  my  poor! 

I  held  him  to  my  heart,  no  more  inade  .sad 

By  the  impalpable  triumiihs  of  my  dreams, 
The  child  that  I  could  touch,  the  forest  lad 

With  smooth  young  limbs  that  from  a  hundred 
streams 
Had  stolen  their  white  sidendor;   now  his  breath 

Fell  on  the  air  and  -set  the  motes  adance 
With  passionate  scent  of  flowers,  that  in  their  death 

Had  charged  him  witli  this  sweet  inheritance. 
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Now  with  cool  haiKls  lie  toiichcil  my  biiriiiiig  cheek, 

Now  from  his  .sleep  lie  called  me  with  soft  cries, 
.My  little  child  in  all  the  world  so  sveak, 

So  strong  in  hftaven!  'I'liroUKh  his  droopiiiK  eyes 
J  saw  the  wonder  of  the  untrodden  woods, 

vVliere  roused  liy  niKlit  tlie  savage  creatures  hear 
I'an  piping  to  his  moonlit  solitudes. 

And  all  tli((  forest  stays  iis  hreatli  for  fear. 

I  saw  tlie  Seasons.  .Spring  in  the  wimly  eaves 

falling  the  birds  to  song,  and  Summer's  pride. 
Now  Autumn  thing  largess  of  golrlen  leaves 

For  beggaretl  earth  to  clutch,  till  Autumn  died 
And   Winter  lit  the  lealless  woods  with  frost 

And  every  shivering  twig  bediamonded, 
But    best    I   lo\cd    the   Spring,   when   broun   ia:l!i 
tossed 

l^xultant  in  labor,  on  her  slu:r.\'  bed. 

-Mother  to  mother — for  he  who  lay  at  nist 

Were  .surely  iiiine  in  any  lib-  Imt   this, 
Did  not  his  fingers  pla.v  upon  my  breast. 

Did  not  my  bosom  rise  and  fall  with  his 
As  Iho  we  shared  our  breath!      .My  little  rose 

Clung  to  my  heart,  till  weary  of  delight 
'i'he  long  day  faltered  to  its  crim.son  close. 

And  down  the  silent  galleries  crept  iiigbl.    .    .   . 

The  Imiiiaii  spirit  li;is  ;i  faculty  for  adjust- 
iiifj;  itself  to  the  hard  ciicuin.staiiccs  of  life 
that  is  almost  pathetic.  The  grief  of  age 
juu.st  1)0  le.s.seiied  by  one-half  when  it  finds 
expression  in  such  a  perfect  poem  as  this 
from    Harper  s. 

The  Under  «  orl<l 

Bv   lOniTii    .M.    TnoMA.s 

So  much  of  me  is  dead — Ob,  why  not  all! 
The  years  are  cast  upon  me  as  a  pall; 
The  hairs  are  turned  to  ashes  on  my  head; 
My  footsteps  are  through  ashes  everywhere — 

So  much  of  me  is  dead! 
("lint   not   the  living  fiery  spark  of  thy  despair.") 

So  much  of  me  is  dead — 0\\,  why  not  all! 
'Those  who  once  called  me  dear  are  past  my  call: 
Into  the  boundless  Night  they  all  are  fled. 
I  lived  in  them,  and  they  in  me  b,v  right — 

So   much   of  me  is   dead! 
("Hut  not  thy  .Memory's  stead.y  alabastrine  light.") 

So  much  of  me  is  dead — Oh.  wli.v  not  all! 
Hourly,  from  mine  own  self  awa.v  1  fall, 
Hope  and  Desire  and  Will  already  shed, 
And  knowledge  fading  as  a  candle  si)ent  — 

So  much  of  me  is  dead! 
("Hut  not  some  kindling  Knowledge  of  tlie  imma- 
nent.") 


Let  us  clie(!r  up  with  something  hopeful, 
conventional,  and  obvious.  The  Coamo- 
poUtan  gives  us  the  following. 

KinK<ioiiis 

Hi    Cmaui.ks    Hi  xi'oN    (loivi; 

Kings  of  a  huiulrfd  Divudiioiiglils,  ruling  the  .Seven 

Sea.s — 
Harked  artillery,  jiowiler  and  steel  — sluill  ,\'e  endure 

b.v  these 
Keeping     an     arine(l     lordship     ol'     earth    uhereso 

your  sentries  srand.' 

What    are    Akkad    and     Assiir    now?     Shards,   in  '. 
the  drifting  sand. 

Kings  of  a  thousand  forges,  kings  of  t-n  thousand 

men, 
I.iner  and  limited,  shutlleu  ise  ilnown,   from   port 

unto  seaport  again. 
Weaving  a  web  of  infinite  threads,  giants  of  hand 

and  of  brain — 
Where    are    the    galleys    Hhenicia    sailed?     Ooze. 

in  a  desolate  main. 


The  Time  and  Labor 
Saving  Razor — 


No.e, he  curve       NO    STROPPING 

i'itrdc'"^        NO  HONING 

adiustnient 


\JlllCTlC  RAZOR 

5??(?STANDARD/SAFETY.EASE^y7^COMFORT 

The  Gillette  is  always  ready — no  stropping,  no  honing,  just  lather 
your  face,  take  your  GILLETTE  from  its  case,  adjust  for  a 
light  or  a  close  shave  by  simply  turning  the  screw  handle 
—  and   shave.      Thai's  all! 

The  GILLETTE  gives  you  a  clean,  safe  and  comfortable  shave 
v^ithout  delay,  trouble,  or  irritation  of  the  skin. 

The  curve  of  the  blade  when  adjusted,  its  rigidity,  and  the  nat- 
ural slant  of  the  hand  in  holding  the  razor  (giving  the  angle  stroke) 
all  combine  to  effect  the  perfect  shave  —  a  GILLETTE  shave. 

GILLETTE  BLADES  are  made  from  the  finest  steel  by 
special  processes.  Flexible,  with  mirror-like  finish.  Rust- 
proof and  antiseptic.  Packet  of  6  blades  (12  shaving 
edges),  50c.;  12  blades  (24  shaving  edges)  in  nickel  plated 
case,  $1.00.    The  keenest  and  hardest  edge  ever  produced. 

The  GILLETTE  Lasts  a  Lifetime. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  ^ou  the   Gillette  Line. 
•  Send  Postal 
For  Our  Free    191 1  Baseball  Booklet. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY,  28  West  Second  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NevvYork,TimesBuilding;Chicago^tock  ^q  STROPPING  ~  NO  HONING      ^r-(\(\ 

txchange     Building;     Canadian     Omce,  ^  I^C^UU 

63  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal;  Gillette 
Safety'  Razor,  Ltd.,  London;  Eastern 
Office,  Shanghai,  China.  Factories: 
Boston,  Montreal,  Leicester,  Berlin,  Paris. 


KNOWN  THE 


ORLD  OVER 


Every- 
whe  re 


"If  it's  a  Gillette,  it's  The  Safety  Razor" 
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Let  us  HELP  ^'GU  with  your 
Color    Scheme 

Vlu'tlior  your  house  is  half-tiinl«Trd.  sliins'lt-d  \\\  itvi»r  or  rotish 
ol.ip-U>ardeil,  it  shuuld  ha'iiH'iiize  with  \\%  «>iirn>iiiiiiin^  as  weM  a« 
Kill::  artistic  in  it»«'lf.  Our  iniiiinturf  Main>  •!  yhinrlts  will  enable 
V"U  todicidt',  ri;:lit  fU  the  srcinnl.  which  c^-lors  art-  lH•^l. 

Dexter  Brothers'  English  Shingle  Stains 

•  til  ,11  Ikaiitify-  th.  T  pri't'ct.  a.Miuir.  »r»t .^t^!,•  lif.-  ,.f  the 
\v—.«i.  Aii'l  llie  rol.-rs  will  ii'  t  fatir.  Th-'  sivrit  1:  s  in  th--  um-  <'f 
l<  <'  )M'»t  Kni'lish  Eniund  i-olurs  luixed  iu  liuik-cd  and  our  own  Dexter 
freffrftitn'f  aits. 

W!!!.-  f..r  l.-.kl-t  and  sample  niiniat'iro  shin?!.^  TOPAT 

Dexter  Crothers  Co.,  117  Broad  St.,  Boston,  filass. 

Ilranrhri.:  li:i-J  llroadoai.  .\.  T.:  :!l>  Kan-  Si_  rbtladrlpbU.  fa. 
.Makers  of  Pet  r  (fax  Cement  Coating. 

tlJENTSilI    M.  H.~.kerCo  .  rhioac.'.       F    H    Mrr>.--'         -i 

r,.i|>ids.  Slirh     F   1.  Irow.Cx  .S-attlo.«pfl.ain-.Tai 

uid  Portland. Or.-     Carolina  r«rtland  Ci-mrnt  Co  .  i 

:.n  1  M   iiti-.-m.-ry.  Aim.  Jafk*-nvill.-,  Fla.  Chari.si.  t!     >    i    . 

N.  «  Or.  Ills.  La.     F    S.  CwMilw.  Halifax.  N.  S.     E    B.  Tutt«-n. 

>.,iir;tv  Hl.li-  .  St.   I.onis,   Mo       W.   D.   Francit.   Atlanta.  Ga. 

^'  .  ri;i.->ii  K.iiil>al.  San  FranriM-.x  Cal  .  ANP  nE^LFRS 
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Exchanging  a  Habit 
for  a  Habitation 

By 
FRANKUN  O.  KING 

The  most  Independent  man  in  the  World  to- 
day is  the  Farmer — the  Producer.  Upon  his 
land  he  grows  Everything  necessary  for  him- 
self and  his  Family — at  the  Lowest  Cost  of 
Production. 

Ask  the  Automobile  Manufacturer  who 
bought  the  majority  of  his  cars  during  1910,  and 
He  will  tell  You — The  Faimer.  Ask  the  Piano 
Maker  where  he  is  shipping  his  instruments  by 
the  Carload,  and  he  will  tell  V'ou — The 
Country  Towns. 

The  Remedy  for  the  Evils  existing  in  our 
overcrowded  Cities  to-day  is  the  Movement — 
BACK  TO  THE  SOIL.  The  City  Toiler— 
the  Workingman — The  Clerk — The  Office  Man 

• — all  must  look  to  the  

SOIL  for  the  Opportu- 
nity to  Break  Clear 
from  the  Eight  O'Clock 
Bell,  the  Tyranny  of 
the  Boss,  and  the 
Diminishing   Chance. 

This  is  a  Subject  that 
interests  You,  Person- 
ally, and  I  want  to  ask 
You  a  Personal  Ques- 
tion :  How  much  bet- 
ter off  are  You  than 
Last  Year  ;  or  the  Year 
before  That  ?  Perhaps 
Your  Wages  are  a  little 
higher,  but  haven't  your 
Expenses  more  than 
kept  pace  wnth  that  In- 
crease .-"  Aren't  you 
paying  a  little  more  for 
your  Clothes  and  your 
Meals,  and  don't  you 
smoke  more  Expensive 
Cigars  and  More  of 
them  than  Formerly  ?  If 
it  isn't  Cigars,  it  may  be 
something  else — some 
more  Expensive  Habit. 

A  Man  Begins  To  Go  Down  Hill  at  Forty, 
and  the  time  may  come  when  a  Younger  Man 
• — perhaps  a  Cheaper  Man — will  fill  your  Job. 
The  Man-Who-Looks-Ahead  will  prepare  him- 
self for  that  time  by  getting  a  Home.  My  ad- 
vice to  You,  therefore,  is  to  Get  a  Home  while 
You  are  able  to  do  so — and  Begin  Now. 

I  would  further  advise  you  to  Get  a  Home 
in  the  Gulf  Coast  Country  of  Texas  where 
yoa  can  grow  Three  Big  Crops  a  Year  on  the 
same  Soil. 


Get  a  Home  where  nearly  everything  produced 
in  Teinperate  and  Sub-Tropical  Climates  is 
grown  in  the  greatest  Profusion,  and  where 
Irrigation  and  Fertilization  do  not  eat  up  the 
Profits  your  Hands  Create.  Come  where 
Health,  Prosperity  and  Happiness  await  You 
and  where  you  can  soon  look  the  whole  World 
in  the  Face  and  say,  "  I  Owe  No  Man  a  Dollar." 

I  believe  you  could  save  Twenty-Five  Cents 
a  Day  if  You  Tried.  I  know  you  would  TRY 
if  you  could  realize  One-Half  the  Opportu- 
nities offered  by  the  Virgin  Soil  and  Delightful 
All-the-Year-Around  Climate  of  the  Texas 
Gulf  (^oast. 

If  You  knew  that  Men  are  realizing  ?i,ooo 
per  Acre  growing  Oranges  in  our  Country,  or 
that  our  Growers  of  Strawberries  and  Early 
Vegetables  clear  a  net  Profit  of  ^30OtoS5ooper 
Acre,  I  feel  sure  You  would  make  the  Effort. 
Remember — Our  Early  Vegetables  get  to 
Northern  Markets  in  Midwinter  and  Early 
Spring,  when  theycom- 
mand  Top  Prices. 

There  are  three  es- 
sential elements  to  be 
taken  into  account  in 
the  Purchase  of  Land 
—namely:  SOIL,  CLI- 
MATE,'and  TRANS- 
PORTATION. I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  no- 
where else  on  Earth  do 
these  Three  Elements 
so  com.bine  themselves 
to  the  Grower's  advan- 
tage as  in  this  Texas 
Gulf  Coast  Country.  We 
have  Three  big  railroad 
systems  —  the  Santa 
Fe,  The  Frisco  and  the 
Southern  Pacific — tap- 
])ing  our  holdings. 
The  Santa  Fe  passes 
right  directly  through 
our  Tract,  and  the 
others  are  close  by.  The 
Soil  is  indescribably 
Fertile,  and  the  Climate 
is  Superior  to  that  of 
either  California  or 
Florida — Winter  and  Summer,  owing  to  the 
Constant  Gulf  Breeze. 

Ours  is  the  Fairest  and  most  Liberal  Proposi- 
tion ever  offered  by  a  Reputable  Land  Com- 
pany. Our  Contract  embodies  Life  Insurance 
and  Accident  Insurance,  and  should  you  die,  or 
become  totally  disabled,  Your  Family  would 
get  the  Farm — without  the  Payment  of  another 
Penny.  We  will  also  Refund  Your  Money,  at 
6%  Interest,  if  You  should  be  dissatisfied,  ac- 
cording to  the  Terms  of-  Our  Guarantee. 

Write  for  the  Book.  Fill  out  the  Coupon 
in  the  first  column,  with  your  name  and  address 

on  Ten  Acres plainly  written,  and  mail  it  to  the  Texas-Gulf 

Fruit    Land    Company,     1307     People's    Gas 
Building,    Chicago,    Illinois.     The    Book    will 
cost  you  Nothing.    Read  it  carefully,  and  then 
May  6th  issue  Literary  Digest  use  Your  Own  Good  Judgment. 


Seventeen  Matagorda  County  Oranges 
in  One  Cluster 


Please   send    me  your  Book — Independence 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

and  if  wp  haven't  an  n«ent. 
in  your  fity.wo  will  sell  you 
ut  wholesale  agents'  price. 

\  one 

AMERSCAN 

Motorcycle  or  Bicycle 

•nd  prepay  the  freight.  Write  for  our  in. 

troducing    offer    and    catalojjue,    and    say 
'  whetheryouwantmotorcycleorljicycle.  Doit-iow 
yAmerieaiiMotorCyeieCo.R192  American  mdg..Chicago' 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


^ssm^^ 


R( 


of  Form  Lrtt'i-s.  Drawing's.  Mrm 
ports,  aiiyllimi:?  Tin  ntak.-  a.lv;inta^'r 
of  our  otTer  <.f  ten  ilnvs*  trial,  without 
deposit,  I)nus»  IMPROTFI)  Tip  Top  is 
tlic  siinpUst.  and  quickest  nuihod  of 
duplicatiiiir.  100  copies  froin  IVn- 
writtcn  and  50  copies  from  Type- 
wiittc-n  Orisinal.  Complete  Dupli- 
cator, capsize  {priiits.S\  x  13  in.), 
J7.50  less  discount  33^*?,  net 


5">.  FELIX  r.DAlS  DIPUCATOB  CO.,Daus  BIdg.,  lllJohn  St^N.  Y. 


THE  and  TROUBLE 

TelepluHir.  St-.p  that  wihi  seiamltle 
for  a  sci'ap  of  paper  every  time  y..ii 
take  a  message.  Use  an  Atwater 
I-;  V  K  K  -  l(K.%UY  TKI^fe:- 
l*HO.\I^    !*.%!». 

Always  rii,'lit  at  h.'in<l.  just  wlien 
yim  w?int  it,  ready  for  use. 

Paper  ccuiies  in  neat  roils.  Write 
an  inch  or  a  yard  ;  pull  fiouj  tnp 
and  tear  off.  Clamps  ri-jidly  to 
teUpliune  standard, 

Now  being  used  by  thovisands  of 
business  men.  store-keepers,  doc- 
tors, house-wives — in  fact,  every- 
body who  uses  a  'phone. 

Order  one  today.  Gviaranteed  to 
please  you  or  yuur  money  back 

Complete  pad,  postpaid.  50  cents. 

Additional  paper.  5centb  per  roll, 
-alers  :    Writ, 
liisive  territo 


today  for  trade  prices, 
y  t:iven. 

ATWATEIi.  .•!.•!;  Broadwav.  5(fw  York 


Kings  of  the  soul's  out-searchings,  kings  of  the  far 

ideal — 
Poets,  philosophers,  prophets- — the  Christ — Ufting 

men  nearer  tlie  Real — 
Not    unto  dust    as    the    war  lords  go,  rot  as  the 

lords  of  greed, 
But    rising    forever    from  life  to  life — kings   and 

Messiahs  indeed! 

"\Micn  one  run.s  the  eye  of  the  memory  back 
over  the  books  he  has  read,  little  scenes  will 
flash  up  here  and  there  with  such  vividness 
that  he  can  easily  confuse  them  with  the 
experiences  of  actual  life.  One  such  picture 
we  recall  from  "Marius  the  Epicurean": 
^^'alter  Pater  tells  lis  that  Marius  was  walk- 
ing, before  daylight,  in  the  far  outskirts  of 
Rome.  In  the  stillness  of  the  dawn  he 
heard  a  singing — a  distant  chanting  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  tangle  of  the  hills. 
After  a  time  a  turn  in  the  path  brought  him 
to  a  point  of  ground  overlooking  a  hollow, 
and  there  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
temple  and  in  the  midst  a  congregation  of 
people — the  earliest  Christians.  And  for  the 
first  time  Marius  saw  the  wonderful  spec- 
tacle— wonderful  above  all  its  evidential 
value — of  those  who.  believe. 

Only  those  who  believe  make  progress. 
And  so  it  is  good  to  have  among  our  poets  a 
man  like  Alfred  Noyes,  of  strong  faith  and 
clear-eyed  optimism — those  two  chief  char- 
acteristics of  a  healthy  and  a  cultured  spirit. 


"  Forward 
(iazctie. 


appeared    in    tlie    Westminster 


Forward 

By   .\ I.FRED  Noyes 

"A  thousand  creeds  and  battle-rries, 
A  tliousand  warring  social  siiienies, 
.\  thousand  new  moralities. 

And  twenty  thousand  thousand  dreams; 

"Each  on  his  own  anarcliic  way 

From  the  old  order  breaking  free — 
Our  ruined  world  desires,"  you  say, 
"License,  once  more,  not  Liberty." 

But,  ah,  beneath  the  wind-whipt  foam 
When  storm  and  change  are  on  the  deep. 

How  quietly  the  tides  come  home. 

And  how  the  depths  of  sea-shine  sleep! 

And  we  that  march  toward  a  goal. 

Destroying,  only  to  fulfil 
The  law,  the  law  of  that  great  soul 

Which  moves  beneatli  your  alien  will. 

We  that  like  foemen  meet  the  past 
Because  we  bring  the  future,  know 

AVe  only  fight  to  achieve  at  last 
A  great  reunion  witli  our  foe; 

Reimion  in  the  truths  tliat  stand 
When  all  our  wars  are  rolled  away, 

Keunion  of  the  heart  and  tiand 

And  of  the  prayers  wherewith  we  pray; 

Reunion  in  the  common  needs, 

Tlie  common   strivings  of  mankind; 

Reunion  of  our  warring  creeds 

In  the  one  God  that  dwells  behind. 

Then — in  that  day — we  sliall  not  meet 

Wrong  with  new  wrong,  but  right  with  right: 

Our  faith  shall  make  your  faith  complete 
When  our  battalions  reunite. 

Forward! — what  use  in  idle  words? — 

Forward,  O  warriors  of  the  soul! 
There  will  be  breaking  up  of  swords 

When  that  new  morning  makes  us  whole. 

The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Stand- 
ard Dictionary. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE  ACCUSER   OF   THE  CAMORRA 

THE  two  cages  of  the  Camorrists  are  now 
familiar  objects  to  the  pul)iic  eye.  In 
the  one,  resolutely  facing  the  jury,  with  one 
foot  thrust  slightly  forward,  stands  a  smartly 
drest,  good-looking,  youngish  man.  A  silk 
bandage  protrudes  from  the  slashed  leather 
of  th(!  boot.  He  has  a  pleasant,  cultured 
voice,  and  he  talks  "elofjuently,  dispassion- 
ately, suavely,"  with  a  balanced  flow  of  lan- 
guage wortliy  of  a  professional  orator.  In 
the  other  sit  thirty-six  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous, gentlemanly-looking  Italians  one  would 
care  to  see.  And  if  this  picture  is  contrary- 
to  the  generally  accepted  idea,  the  reader 
must  go  to  Viterbo  and  see  for  himself.  For 
P.  J.  Konody,  a  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail,  has  just  returned  from  that 
city  and  took  in  the  trial  as  one  of  the  first 
of  the  sights. 

The  man  in  the  lone  cage  was  speaking: 

"Who  is  it?"  I  asked  my  neighbor. 
"Why,  Abbatemaggio— the  accuser!" 
So  this  self-possest,  gentlemanly  orator  was 
the  ex-Camorrist,  the  ex-criminal  turned 
King's  evidence!  I  looked  at  the  thirty-six 
occupants  of  the  cage — they  were,  with  fe^\■ 
exceptions,  like  Abbatemaggio:  well-drest, 
W'cll-mannered,  middle-class  people,  such  as 
you  may  meet  any  day  at  any  of  the  better 
restaurants  in  a  prosperous  Italian  town. 
But  for  the  cage  it  would  have  been  pardon- 
able to  mistake  the  caged  murderers  and 
thieves  for  the  jurjonen — and  the  unfortu- 
nate jurymen,  who  have  to  sacrifice  their 
whole  time  for  nine  or  ten  months  for  3s.  4d. 
a  day,  for  the  accused  Camorrists. 

And  Abbatemaggio  continues  his  fluent 
address : 

He  speaks  and  speaks  imtil  the  judge  rises, 
mutters  a  remark — presumably  adjourning 
the  court  for  an  interval — and  leaves  the 
church.  The  moment  he  has  disappeared 
there  is  an  outbreak  of  coughing  and  spit- 
ting. Matches  are  struck  in  every  part  of 
the  building,  and  lawyers,  jurymen,  repor- 
ters, in  fact,  everybody  in  court,  begin — to 
smoke!  More  surprizing  still,  a  few  press- 
men leave  their  gallery  to  approach  the  cage 
and  to  have  a  friendly  chat  with  the  prisoners 
and  with  leather  Vitozzi,  who  sits  with  the 
air  of  martyred  innocence  on  a  special  bench 
in  front  of  the  cage ! 

The  buzz  of  voices  dies  down  suddenly: 

Cigarets  and  cigars  are  dropt  on  the  floor. 
There  is  a  great  scraping  of  feet  as  everybody 
in  court  rises  on  the  reappearance  of  the 
judge.  A  final  outburst  of  throat-clearing 
and  spitting  in  nave  and  transepts — jury- 
men, prisoners,  lawyers,  and  audience  join- 
ing in  the  revolting  chorus  and  in  the  two- 
fold desecration  of  church  and  hall  of  justice. 
Abbatemaggio  leaves  his  cage,  escorted  by 
two  carabinieri,  and,  with  his  wonted  calm- 
ness and  unconcern,  resumes  his  oration  from 
the  altar-steps. 

"  Illustrissimi  signori  giurati" — most  illus- 
trious gentlemen  of  the  jurj- — he  begins,  with 
a  slight,  polite  bow  to  the  jury.  "There  are 
one  oi-  two  points  which  I  have  omitted  this 
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MOTOR  CARS 


IJamblor 
Sixty-five 


Fortv-iuch 
WheeL 


CHOOSE  the  maker  of  the  car  you  buy  just  as 
carefully  as  you  would  choose  your  banker — 
for  his  stability,  his  integrity  and  his  experience. 
The  Rambler  is  the  product  of  forty  years  of 
manufacturing  experience  and  embodies  every 
advantage  of  comfort  and  convenience  necessary  to 
the  man  svho  values  quality  above  extravagance. 
The  Spare  Wheel  is  recognized  the  world  over  as 
the  only  solution  for  the  tire  problem.  The  change 
is  made  quickly  and  without  the  dirt  so  disagreeable 
to  the  well  groomed.  You  can  throttle  down  in 
crowded  traffic  as  slowly  as  a  man  usually  walks 
and  take  the  hills  and  deep  sand  easily  and  without 
rushing,  because  of  the  offset  crank  shaft.  Come 
to  our  salesroom,  examine  this  car,  note  the 
adjustable  steering  pillar,  gasoline  lock,  safety 
cranking  device,  extra  large  brakes,  fine  upholster- 
ing, long  wheel  base,  big  wheels  and  tires  and 
accessible  engine.     We  leave  the  decision  to  you. 

In  principal  cities,  a  telephone  message 
to  the  Kaniblor  representative  will  bring 
a  car  to  j'our  door  for  inspection.  A  postal 
will   bring   you    the    Kambler    magazine. 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches:     Chicago,     Boston,     Milwaukee,     Cleveland,    New    York,    San    Francisco 


What  IS  3  IN  One  Hagneto  OIL  ? 


A 


3  in  One  is  a  clear  oil  compound  absolutely  pure  with  just  enough  body  to  oil  perfectly  the 
most  delicate  bearing  or  sensitive  action  point. 

3  in  One  is  not  too  heavy — will  positively  not  gum  or  clog,  collect  dust  or  dirt,  harden  or  dr\'  out. 

3  in  One  is  not  too  light  to  properly  lubricate  and  keep  lubricated  any  bearing  (ball  bearing 
or  ordinary  bearing K      It  will  not  run  out  and  leave  contact  points  dry. 

3  in  One  contains  no  carbon,  no  residue,  no  foreign  matter,  no  acid,  no  impurities  like  all 
cylinder  (mineral)  oils.  Sold  at  all  garages,  auto  supply  dealers,  hardware  and  general  stores 
-lOc,  25c.,  50c.  bottles. 

Don't  scoff.     Try  3  in  One.     Write  at  once  for  generous  sample  bottle  and  Magneto  Bul- 
letin.    Both  free. 
OINE    OIL   COAAF»/\I>4Y  18  Broadway,  New   York  City 
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Cupiniiiht,  c.  i'.  A.,i'jii 

bii  The  li.  r.  U.  Co. 

"B.V.  D."  For  Me! 

The  preference  for  Loose  Fitting  R.\'.D. 
has  made  it  the  summer  iwiderwear  of 
T(v/-/</-7i7V(?  favor.  Its  coohiess  and  com- 
fort will  make  it  viu/r  favorite. 

B.  \'.  D.  Under<jarnieiits  are  made  of 
lifrht  woven,  durable  fabrics,  and  are  cut 
'.oosc-fitliiig  so  as  to  let  refreshin.i;  air 
nood  your  body.  The  roomiiies.':  of  <  iit 
and  exactiuss  of  drape  prevent  binding 
and  chafing,  and  lessen  perspiration. 
Strength  of  materials  and  making  i>ive 
the  utmost  length  of  wear. 

THIS    RED    WOVEN    LABEL 

^madeTorTFTe' 


B.Y  D 


U 


^BEST^ETAILTRADE_ 

{Trade  Mark  /,'((/.  ('.  .S.  Pat.  Off. 
and  Fureiiiti  Omnlrii's.) 
i^  sewed  on  every  B.  V.  D.  Undergarment, 
take  '/()  undergarment -ivMy^/ it.  Write 
for  a  copy  of  our  Booklet,  "  Cool  as  a  Sea 
Breeze.'' 

B.  V.  D. 
Coat    Cut     Undershirts    and    Knee 
Drawers,  .■><)<•..  75«'.,   $1.0()     and 
a  garment. 

11.    V.  1). 
I  nion    Suits  (Pat.   4-30-07),    $1.«)0,   $1. 
$a.OO,  $3.00and  $5.00asuit. 

THE  B.  V.  D.  COMPANY 

65  Worth  Street  New  York 

I  "liiliii/hl.   r.  S.   A..   V.lll. 

■ — -,  '"/  ih.-  n,  r.  i>  i-n  ,— ~-- 


Lengtlj 
$1.50 


.-,(), 


«*^j^* 


morning  fri)in  my  accotmt  of  the  .setjtuMicc  of 
events.     Allow  me  to  rectify  the  omi.ssion." 

And  he  coiitiniie.s,  with  never  a  moment's 
lie.sitution,  with  never  a  break  in  his  voice. 
He  i.s  never  melodramatic,  never  over-em- 
phatic. He  talks  slowl.\-.  delilierately,  like  a 
practised  orator,  marshaling  up  his  facts  with 
the  deadly  sureness  of  incontrovertible  .sta- 
tistics, lit!  might  he  a  Cabinet  Mini.ster  ex- 
plaining some  new  legislative  measure  to  a 
bored  audience.  Nothing  in  his  voice  or  ges- 
ture betraj's  that  he  is  revealing  an  appalling 
story  of  murder,  theft,  robbery,  conspiracy, 
crime,  and  vice  of  every  description — that 
the  fate  of  thirty-six  caged  prisoners  depends 
upon  his  Ciceronic  elo<|uence. 

.Vbbatemaggio  talks;  the  prisoners  in  the 
cage  listen  impassively;  the  Camorra  priest 
Vitozzi_,  with  an  indescribable  expression  of 
injured  innocence  on  his  villainous  face,  sits 
immovable  like  a  statue,  his  chin  resting  on 
his  hands,  w-hich  are  supported  by  a  strong 
stick.  Once  only,  when  the  eloquent  accuser 
has  divulged  a  particularly  incriminating  in- 
cident, a  wave  of  shrugging  shoulders  and 
other  signs  of  protest  pa.ss  through  the  cage, 
and  the  priest,  with  an  air  of  almost  grotestjae 
h.vpocrisy,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
raises  his  arms  heavenward  as  if  to  implore 
the  Almighty's  forgiveness  for  Abbatemaggio. 

But  Abbatemaggio  sees  nothing  of  this 
pantomime. 

His  memory  is  amazing.  He  speaks,  with 
his  melodious,  well-modulated  voice,  of  things 
that  happened  long,  long  ago;  but  he  remem- 
bers every  apparently  trivial  incident.  He 
develops  the  sensational  drama  hour  l>y  hour, 
day  by  d:i.\'.  He  has  no  notes,  but  he  never 
contradicts  hiin.self.  He  is  never  at  a  lo.ss  for 
words  or  facts.  There  is  no  break  in  the  even 
flow  of  his  polished  sentences  until  it  is  cut 
short  by  a  sudden  uproar  which  emanates 
from  the  lawyers'  benches:  a  scene  of  wild 
excitement,  everybody  shouting  and  ge.-*- 
ticulating  wildly,  and  apparently  bullying 
the  judge,  who,  however  does  not  allow  his 
temper  to  l)e  ruffled. 

Indeed,  the  judg(>  and  .Abbatemaggio  are 
the  only  calm  persons  in  court : 

The  accuser  does  not  flinch  for  a  moment 
imder  the  violence  of  the  storm  that  his  words 
have  raised.  He  looks  calmly  upon  the  shout- 
ing lawyers,  twists  his  mustache — and  waits 
for  the  judge  to  restore  order.  Then  he  con- 
tinues his  recital  about  the  doings  of  the  Ca- 
morra as  disiJassionately  as  if  he  were  lectur- 
ing before  an  assembly  of  sei?nce  student  ■. 
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O  the  benighted  Hindu  the  Briton  is  a 
god;  to  the  equally  backward  Filipino 
the  Yankee  comes  as  a  brother.  So  the  stars 
of  the  East  look  down  upon  two  diametrically 
oppo.site  methods  of  handling  Oriental  peo- 
ples— one  plan  aristocratic,  the  other  demo- 
cratic. The  Briton  thinks  the  Yankee  is  sill\- 
to  treat  the  Malay  as  an  equal,  and  predicts 
till  sorts  of  blue  ruin  for  the  plan,  but  the 
Yankee  isjust  naturally  built  on  democratic 
lines,  and  can  no  more  wear  evening-dress  at 
a  jtmgle  camp  fire  than  the  Briton  can  shake 
hands  with  a  brown  or  yellow  palm.  Each 
must  be  himself  and  go  his  own  gait,  and  only 
the  outcome,  in  the  far  future,  can  tell  which 
is  the  better.    That  is  the  gist  of  an  illumina- 
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tirij^  account  in  Everybody's,  entitled  "Gods 
and  lirothers,"  telling  how  the  two  styles  of 
treating  the  Oriental  work  out.  It  seems  that 
an  American  who  is  called  "Granger"  by 
the  writer  to  disguise  his  real  name,  was  for 
three  or  four  months  a  member  of  the  for- 
estry service  in  the  Philippiiu^s,  and  when  he 
got  his  leave  th(;y  scMit  him  hom(!  l)y  way  of 
India  to  spend  a  few  months  studying  forcs- 
tation  methods  in  the  lee  of  the  Himalayas. 
At  Calcutta  he  met  Henry  Kitchell  Webster, 
an  Am(!rican  writer,  and  "some  f(^w  re-marks" 
followed.  But  these  remarks  wen;  enough  to 
send  Mr.  Webster  over  to  the  Philippines,  and 
to  inspire  him  with  th(^  pre.sent  article. 

The  two  sat  in  the  h<!at  of  India's  mid-day 
sun.  Their  meeting  was  still  but  a  few  brief 
minutes  old. 

Granger  tapped  his  shirt-front  with  an 
epigrammatic  finger.  "The  English,"  said 
he,  "govern  India  with  their  chests." 

And  how  do  we  govern  the  Philippines,  in- 
quired Webster.     The  other  replied: 

"With  a  baseball  bat  and  a  tin  of  Hope 
Deferred  smoking-mixture." 

My  first  iota  of  enlightenment  came  a  few 
days  lat<jr  while  exchanging  notes  with  a 
fellow  tourist  named  Jenkinson,  says  Mr. 
Webster.  Jenkinson  was  just  one  of  the 
come-on  or  kodak  variety  of  people — "like 
myself." 

"I've  been  having  a  <(ueer  experience," 
said  I.  "Not  unpleasant,  exactly,  but  rather 
embarrassing.  Evidently  I  look  like  some- 
body; I'm  always  getting  mistaken  for  him. 
I  can't  be  sure  whether  he's  in  the  Army  or 
the  Police,  l)ecause  the  native  soldiers  and 
the  constables  are  equally  respectful.  He 
must  be  a  pretty  high-up  personage,  because 
they  know  him  as  well  here  in  Delhi  as  they 
did  in  Jeypore.  And  in  Jeypore — well,  the 
other  day  as  I  was  passing  one  of  those  forti- 
fied gateways,  a  whole  s(|uad  of  big  Sikh 
soldiers  stood  at  attention  and  saluted  when 
I  walked  by.  I'd  meant  to  take  a  [licture  of 
them,  and  the  gateway  and  all,  but  when 
th(\v  did  that  I  hadn't  (juite  the  nei've." 

"That's  very  curious,"  he  said,  "because 
tht!  v(!ry  same  thing  has  happened  to  me. 
I've  been  thinking  that  /  looked  like  some- 
body." 

As  soon  as  I  found  an  approachable  Anglo- 
Indian,  I  asked  if  native  soldiers  and  police 
were  imder  instructions  to  salute  every  white 
person  they  saw — tourists  and  all.  "Oh, 
yes,"  he  said;  "they  can't  be  taught  the  dif- 
ference. It  would  be  most  dreadfully  bad 
for  th(>m  to  teach  them  to  discriminate  be- 
tween onv.  white  man  and  another." 

Kipling's  British  soldier  ol)serv(>d  that 
there  were  no  Ten  Conunandments  east  of 
the  Suez.  But  one  commandment  that  goes 
with  the  full  forc(>  of  a  d(>ealog,  says  ^Ir. 
^^'el>st('I•,  is  that  <)ii(>  \\lii('ii  decrees  that  the 
white  mail  nui.st  be  always  a  god — not  neces- 
sarily a  gootl  goil,  l)ut  at  least  a  god  of  some 
sort. 

Yet  this  goddishness  of  tlu>  governing 
Englishman  is  not  necessarily  pomjraus  nor 
offensive.  .  .  .  There  are  three  hundred 
million  Indians  in  India.    The  invading  horde 
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tliut  holds  tlicin  ia  bondage,  counting  civil 
SLTvants,  planters,  merchants,  white  soldiers 
on  garrison  duty,  men,  women,  and  children 
the  whole  white  population  of  India  num- 
bers less  than  one  hundred  thousand — a  ratio 
of  one  white  person  to  about  three  thousand 
i)laclcs.  Apparently  it  can  hardly  be  by  brute 
force  that  the  English  have  held  the  Empire 
for  a  hundred  years.  And  as  the  topcaste 
Ilintlu  is  a  higlily  intellectual  person,  with  a 
sophisticated,  metaphysical  mind,  cunning 
beyond  the  understanding  of  the  simple  Occi- 
dental, it  seems  unlikely  that  the  simple  Occi- 
dental governs  by  sheer  weight  of  intellectual 
superiority.  Indeed,  when  that  incredible 
ratio  has  had  time  to  sink  into  your  mind  and 
get  itself  realized,  the  inviolable  goddishness 
of  the  Eastern  Englishmen  begins  to  seem 
reasonable. 

And  when  a  young  Englishman,  the  hero 
of  a  blood-and-thunder  story  in  actual  life, 
has  become  a  Rajah  er  some  other  personage 
of  importance,  "what,"  asks  Mr.  Webster, 
"does  he  do  then?" 

Does  he  take  to  a  hammock  and  a  fan  and 
a  sarong  and  a  pretty  Malay  girl?  He  does 
not.  He  remains  an  Englishman.  He  builds 
an  English  bungalow  and  dresses  for  dinner 
and  dines  as  if  he  were  in  his  club  on  Picca- 
dilly; and  he  brings  out  a  nephew  of  his  own, 
whom  he  makes  his  heir;  and  together  they 
extend  his  kingdom  for  three  hundred  miles 
up  and  down  the  coast.  They  suppress  pi- 
racy and  murder  and  starvation,  and  they 
encourage  industry  and  security,  and  the}' 
deal  out  English  justice. 

And  as  a  reward  he  is  looked  up  to  and 
made  c.  god.     For,  says  Mr.  Webster: 

After  all,  there  is  a  common  religion  in  the 
East,  shared  by  the  clever,  violence-hating 
Bengali,  the  melancholy  Sikh,  the  laborious 
Tamil,  the  lazy  Burmese,  the  tricky  Malay, 
and  the  ferocious  Dj^ak  of  Borneo.  That  re- 
ligion is  the  Englishman. 

The  Dutch  never  caught  the  trick  of  it,  nor 
have  the  Germans  or  the  French.  And  our- 
selves in  the  Philippines?    "Apparently  no." 

But  Webster  was  not  fully  convinced. 
"  Granger"  had  refused  to  explain  his  remark 
about  our  methods  in  the  Philippines,  and 
was  content  to  add  that  he  might  go  and  see 
for  himself.  So  this  he  did — taking  Mrs. 
Webster  with  him. 

One  of  the  first  persons  to  be  called  upon 
by  an  American  was,  of  course,  the  Governor. 

The  Administration  Building,  where  I 
went  to  look  for  him,  was  tropical  and  East- 
ern enough  in  its  architecture,  and  I  won- 
dered, as  I  glanced  about  its  pleasant  dim- 
ness, why  it  reminded  me  so  insistently  of 
some  city  hall  of  ours  at  home.  Then  I  got 
it:  a  long  row  of  big,  brown,  earthenware 
spittoons,  one  outside  each  door,  all  the  way 
down  the  corridor. 

Scjuatting  around  the  nearest  one  was  a 
little  group  of  strange-looking  people  who 
had  evidently  become  Americanized  enough 
to  appreciate  these  articles  of  furniture.  They 
were  all  chewing  the  familiar  combination  of 
areca,  betel,  and  lime  which  turns  the  gums 
black  and  the  saliva  bright  red.  They  were 
dark,  sullen,  shrewd-looking  folk,  drest  in 
very  tight,  bright-colored  trousers  and  scarfs 
and  haiidkerchiefs,  and  wicked,  leaf-shaped 
swords  with  ornamental  hilts.     Moros  they 
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were,  I  knew,  savage,  intractable,  the  sort 
tliut  had  been  able  to  keep  their  Spanish 
"contjuerors"  shut  up  inside  town  walls  and 
blockhouses  for  a  matter  of  three  hundred 
y(!ars.  We  may  not  have  tamed  them,  I  re- 
flected, as  I  looked  at  them,  but  at  least  we 
have  got  the  trick  of  making  them  f(3t;l  at 
home  with  us. 

Just  then  one  of  the  doors  opened  and  a 
man  came  out — a  white  man,  an  American. 
I  had  been  spending  the  past  six  months  in 
&  part  of  the  world  where  practically  every 
■white  man  was  an  Englishman,  and  I  looked 
instinctively  to  see  the  little  group  of  Moros 
galvanized  into  some  show  of  deferential  ac- 
tivity as  he  walked  up  to  them.  But  it  did 
not  happen.  Some  of  them  grinned  at  him 
amiably,  but  no  one  moved.  He  didn't  seem 
to  expect  them  to. 

He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  he  looker! 
very  warm  and  busy.  He  spoke  curtly,  in 
flat,  bright,  sharply-minted  United  States, 
much  as  a  construction  foreman,  back  home, 
speaks  to  his  men.  One  of  the  group — an 
interpreter,  evidently — began  talking  JV'Ioro 
to  the  others,  and  there  was  a  long  confalj, 
while  the  American  eyed  the  chief  speaker 
rather  impatiently.  He  didn't  wait  for  half 
the  labored  translation  back  into  J^nglish. 
He  shook  his  head  with  a  jerk  and  turned  to 
the  interpreter. 

"Oh,  tell  them  to  go  to  hell,"  he  said. 

It  wasn't  said  ill-humoredly;  the  look  he 
gave  the  interpreter  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
"You  understand,  old  man."  He  simply 
meant  that  he  really  couldn't  waste  time  over 
nonsense  like  that. 

l''resh  from  chest-governed  lands,  I  caught 
my  breath  and  stared.  It  was  much  the  same 
sensation  one  would  feel  if  the  clergyman  in 
reading  the  lesson  should  slip  a  bit  of  up-to- 
date  slang  into  the  speech  of  one  of  the  Patri- 
archs. 

However,  nothing  happened,  and  the  group 
shuffled  away,  carrying  out  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  his  instructions.  Then  the  Amer- 
ican saw  me  and  asked  what  he  could  do  for 
me.  When  he  heard  that  I  wanted  to  see  the 
(iovernor,  he  disappeared  into  the  room  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  to  return  the  next  minute 
with  word  that  the  Governor  would  see  me 
right  away.  "  He's  got  a  murderer  in  there, 
now,"  he  said,  "  but  he'll  be  through  with  him 
in  no  time." 

1  kept  my  eye  on  that  door.  It  opened 
presently,  and  a  Moro  came  out — a  Moro  with 
a  face  that  might  haunt  a  child's  dreams,  a 
one-eyed,  sinister  Moro.  He  came  unat- 
tended, glided  tlown  the  hall,  and  disappeared 
in  the  blaze  of  the  outdoor  sunshine.  1  won- 
dereil  if  he  had  just  murdered  the  Governor. 

But  a,  voice  through  the  open  door  was 
asking  me  to  come  in,  and  the  next  minute  1 
was  shaking  hands  with  a  homely,  lean, 
khaki-dad  Kentuckian,  who  was  might}'  glad 
to  see  me.  He  wantcul  my  wife  and  me  to 
dine  with  him  that  night,  and  seemed  gen- 
erally to  be  trying  to  make  me  feel  that  we 
should  own  the  island  of  Jolo  as  long  as  we 
would  consent  to  stay  there.  "I'm  sorry  I 
had  to  keep  you  waiting  just  now,"  he  con- 
cluded, "but  I  had  a  murderer  in  here " 

"The  Moro  who  just  came  out?  There 
wasn't  any  one  waiting  for  him,  ami  he  went 
off  by  himself."  I  had  an  idea  that  this  bit  i 
of  information  might  be  important,  if  not 
disciuieting,  but  the  Governor  didn't  seem 
disturbed. 

"Oh,  I  turned  him  loose,"  he  said.  "He 
came  in  of  his  own  accord  and  told  me  he'd 
killed  a  man.  There  was  some  misunder- 
stand in 'j  about  a  carabao.    But  there  hasn't 
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When  you  buy  fan  motors  this  summer, 
buy  for  seasons  to  come.  Be  sure  the 
name  Western  Electric  Company  is  on 
every  fan  you  purchase.  It  stands  for 
greatest  fan  efficiency. 
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Can  you  carry  a  glass  filled  to  the 
brim  like  this,  without  spilling  ? 
If  your  nervous  system  lacks 
control,  it  may  be  due  to  the 
coffee  you  drink.     Try 

Barrin^tof^all 

Baker-tTJng  improves  cofFee  in  three 
distinct  ways. 

First,  the  cofFee  berries  are  split  open 
by  a  special  machine,  and  the  chaff  is 
blown  away  as  waste. 

Coffee  chaff  can  be  seen  in  any 
coffee  when  ground.  It  is  an  impurity 
and  contains  tannin.  Brewed  alone  it  is 
bitter  and  weedy.  It  doesn't  help  the 
coffee  flavor,  and  is  not  good  for  the 
human  system. 

The  coffee  then  passes  through  steel- 
cutters  in  order  to  secure  pieces  of  as 
nearly  uniform  size  as  possible — without 
dust.  You  can  brew  uniform  pieces 
uniformly  to  the  exact  strength  desired. 
No  small  particles  to  be  over-steeped  and 
give    up    bitterness  sealed  by  «« 

and  tannin.  No 
large  grains  to  be 
wasted  by  under- 
steeping. 

Therefore  a 
pound  of  coffee 
Bake  r-ized  will 
make  1  5  to  20  cups 
more  than  a  pound 
of  ordmary  coffee 
— because  you  get 
all  the  flavor 
from   every    grain.  opened  uy  you 

Coffee  dust  is  the  resuh  of  grinding — 
crushing  in  a  mill.  You  can  see  it  in 
the  cup  before  you  add  the  cream.  It 
makes  the  coffee  muddy,  its  flavor  woody, 
and  it  is  indigestible.  You  won't  find 
this  dust  in  Baker-ized  Cofiee. 

Don't   take  our  word  for    it — or   the 
word  of  the  thousands  who  drinic  it 
regularly    without  harm  or    ner- 
vousness. 
rMPOKTixoXA^    '^7  ''  yourself!   A  trial  can 
'O-         ^WWV.  'iree.      A    pound    at  your 
124H  d.on'^treet^^i^^      grocer's    at    40    to    45 

New  York,  N.  Y.  ^^^ 9^  ..  j*  .. 

'  ^%^1l.     cents,    according    to 

Ploase    send  iiie  free    ^CA  r^,  i  1*^  t  l     j 

sample  can.   enough   to  ^C^^^    locality.     In  Sealed 

make  6   cups  of    Barring-    ^^^^^^^         tlns  Onlv. 

Baker  Importing 
Company 

New  York 
Name...  ^-^^     MinneapoUs 

Address 


ton  Hall  Coffee,  and  lx)oklet 

The     Coffee    without    a     Re 
^ret."     In   consideration  1    give 
niy   grocer's     name     on    the  mar 
gin. 


been  any  complaint  yet,  so  I  sent  him  back 
to  his  farm  and  told  him  I'd  let  him  know 
when  we  wanted  him.  That's  better  than 
keeping  him  in  jail.'' 

I  asked  the  Governor  if  he  thought  the 
man  would  come  when  they  let  him  know. 
"Yes,"  he  said.  "You  see,  he  knows  he'll 
have  to  come  in  the  end." 

Surely  here  was  a  contrast  for  you.  But 
before  the  "  eating-hoiu* "  had  arrived,  there 
was  to  be  another. 

We  talked  on  a  while,  but  I  had  something 
on  my  mind.  Here  we  were,  invited  out  to 
dinner,  and  I  knew  that  one  of  my  wife's 
trunks — an  indispensable  trunk,  too — had 
got  left  behind  in  the  custom-house;  it  was 
now  past  noon  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  port 
was  closed.  At  last  I  confest  my  plight  to 
the  Governor.  He  made  light  of  it.  He'd  go 
over  there  with  me  and  see  what  was  to  be 
done. 

We  found  the  custom-house  solidly  locked 
and  bolted.  But  the  Governor  walked  around 
the  corner  and  called  up  at  an  open  window 
of  an  adjoining  house. 

"Hi!  Jim!"  shouted  the  Governor.  It 
appeared  that  Jim  was  our  Collector  of  the 
Port. 

"I  can't  come  out,"  shouted  the  Collector. 
"I'm  shaving." 

"Then  throw  out  the  keys  of  the  custom- 
house," said  the  Governor. 

The  Collector  threw  them  out,  and  the 
Governor  and  I  unlocked  the  building  and 
went  inside.  "  Which  trunk  is  it?  "  he  asked. 
I  pointed  it  out. 

"Catch  hold,"  said  the  Governor,  grab- 
bing the  other  end.  So  we  carried  it  out  into 
the  street  and  locked  up  the  custom-house. 
"Now,"  said  the  Governor,  "you  take  the 
keys  back  to  Jim,  while  I  go  and  find  a  couple 
of  prisoners  to  carry  the  trunk  up  to  your 
place." 

The  Collector  wiped  his  razor  and  put  the 
keys  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  looked  me  in  the 
eye  and  grinned.  "Found  His  Excellency 
all  right,  did  you?"  he  asked. 

Any  man  who  had  listened' to  the  "  British 
joke"  for  a  number  of  months  would  find 
instant  relief  in  one  of  the  American  brand. 

And  yet,  I  confess,  as  I  laughed  with  the 
Collector  at  Jolo,  I  couldn't  be  quite  sure 
who  the  laugh  was  on.  Were  they  wrong, 
root  and  branch,  those  English?  Was  the 
history  of  their  Empire  in  the  East  the  his- 
tory of  one  vast  mistake?  That  would,  as 
they  say,  want  a  lot  of  proving 

Of  course,  when  we  are  content  to  be  our 
unvarnished,  democratic  selves,  we  puzzle 
the  Oriental  mind  profoundly.  It  shocks 
him  to  see  any  white  man,  let  alone  a  gov- 
ernor, carry  a  trunk;  and  it  offends  him,  quite 
wantonly  and  gratuitously,  to  be  interrupted 
in  the  middle  of  a  serious  oration  and  told, 
flippantly  and  good-humoredly,  to  go  to  hell. 
But  don't  forget  the  other  episode  of  that 
first  day  in  Jolo.  The  murderer  was  turned 
loose  into  the  bosky  with  the  perfectly  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  he  would  come  back 
when  wanted.  Because,  like  Davy  Crockett's 
coon,  he  knew  he'd  have  to  in  the  end.  And 
this,  after  a  little  more  than  a  decade  of  the 
American  regime  in  an  island  where  for  some 
centuries  they  had  hardly  let  a  white  man 
show  his  head  above  the  ramparts  of  his  forti- 
fications. After  all,  we  really  are  governing 
the  Philippines,  and  from  the  first  day  of  my 
visit  there  the  conviction  grew  on  me  that 


The  Jersey  Cow  is 
Best  for  Suburban 
or  Country  Home 

She  i8  more  profltable.  Her  milk  Is  richer 
than  that  of  any  other  breed  and  she  yields  a 
large  quantity.  She  produces  more  butter. 
The  Jersey  is  the  best  family  cow  because  of 
her  beauty,  docility  and  gentle  disposition. 
She  costs  no  more  to  keep.  She  is  long-liTed, 
producUve  and  healthy. 

Before  you  buy  or  breed  another  cow— 
investigate  I  tacts  and  figures  proving 
fhe  greater  profit  in  tliorougltbred  Jer- 
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we  had  done  wisely  to  set  alwut  it  in  our  own 
way. 

Granger  had  said,  you  may  remember, 
tlxat  we  were  doing  it  with  "a  baseball  bat 
and  a  tin  of  Hope  Deferred  smoking-mix- 
ture."  There  was  something  oracular  about 
the  phrase  that  fascinated  me.  I  thought  I 
understood  about  the  smoking-mixture.  It 
was  the  prospect  of  autonomy,  the  promissory 
cake  of  Ultimate  Independence  which  we  e;^- 
hibit  on  a  high,  inaccessible  shelf,  to  be  given 
to  the  Filipino,  if  he  is  good— when  he  shall 
be  tall  enough  to  reach  it.  And  the  baseball 
bat?  Well,  there  is  something  free  and  for- 
midable and  hit-or-miss  aI>out  the  swing  of 
a  bat  that  is  rather  suggestive  of  our  way  in 
the  Philippines.  And  yet  I  suspected  from 
the  first  that  Granger  meant  something  more- 
than  that.     He  did. 

There  was  a  ball  game  between  two  scratch 
teams  of  Moro  boys  on  the  first  morning  of 
our  stay  in  Jolo.  They  played  the  game  as  if 
they  had  been  born  to  it,  somehow,  tho  the 
most  of  them  were  drest  in  nothing  but  their 
mitts  and  their  breech-clouts,  there  was  a 
home-like,  American  look  to  them,  as  they 
crouched  in  the  tense,  familiar  attitude,  that 
made  the  phrase  "little  brown  brother"  seem 
more  than  a  piece  of  cheap  political  rhetoric. 
They  play  the  game  all  through  the  islands 
now.  The  wild  tribes  in  the  interior  are  be- 
ginning to  find  it  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  the  joys  of  head-hunting.  The  very  Fili- 
pinos see  a  reason  in  it  for  trimming  their 
long,  disabling  finger-nails.  And  when  we 
got  up  to  Baguio— — 

Baguio,  as  one  should  know,  is  the  Simula, 
the  summer  capital  of  the  Philippines. 

They  take  the  whole  Government  up  there 
bodily  from  Manila  for  the  hot  months;  they 
even  had  the  legislature  in  session  when  we 
arrived.  But  the  immediate  attraction  on 
our  first  day  was  a  ball  game. 

And  there  stood  the  Hon.  A\'.  Cameron 
Forbes,  Governor  General  of  the  Philippines, 
playing  first  base  with  the  G-8trings,  the 
local  team — plain  American  democracj'  as 
contra.sted  with  the  English  spirit  of  al- 
mightiness. 


EXPLOITS    OF    DETECTIVE     BURNS 

<  *  "lyj  EVER-FAIL  BURNS'  is  the  nick- 
■^  ^  name  generally  accorded  the  detec- 
tive who  made  the  arrests  in  the  Los  Angeles 
dynamiting  cases — and  for  a  good  reason. 
In  more  than  twenty-five  years  he  has 
hardly  suffered  a  failure,  and,  sa>'s  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "he  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  methods  and  successes  from  the 
ver>'  first."  But,  for  that  matter,  he  came 
naturally  by  his  talent,  his  father  having 
been  a  detective  and  chief  of  police  before 
hini,  and  William  J.  Burns,  .Jr.,  early  dis- 
played evidences  of  that  talent  which  had 
"lifted  his  parent  to  the  public  eye." 

One  of  the  first  cases  in  which  this  young 
man  "starred"  was  the  Brockway-Bradford- 
Oourtney  case,  in  New  York. 

Brockway  was  a  celebrated  counterfeiter, 
und  in  his  early  days  he  had  forged  Erie 
Railroad  bonds.  His  specialty  was  a  coun- 
terfeit note  of  a  large  denomination,  one 
favorite  being  a  $1,000  compound  interest 
note.  He  got  hold  of  a  girl  in  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  at  \\ashingtou  and 
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^EINVSSY 

Tke  name  suggests  greater  value  m  actual 
■svortn  as^vell  as  musical  expression  than  tnat 
or  any  otner  piano  maker — past  or  present. 
To  own  a  Steinway  is  to   possess   tne   best. 


The 

Steinway 

Vertegrand 


A  characteristic  Steinway  achievement.  Con- 
structed to  produce  in  a  piano  of  upright  form 
the  same  means  of  musical  expression  that 
has  a  1  •ways  individualized  the  Stein-way 
Grand — "An  Upright  Piano  of  Grand  Value.*" 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY   HALL 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


The  name  of  the 
Steinway  dealer 
nearest  you,  to- 
gether with  illus- 
trated literature, 
will  be  sent 
upon  request  and 
mention  of  this 
magazine. 
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'',ijc  BEST  TAFFY^ 


The 


SIMPLtX 
IRONER 


I  w     Washington  Taffy  , 

Vn»  SWI  «T  AU  OUR  STORES  &  FIRST  CLASS  ORUCCISTs/ 


It  will  pay  TOO  to  know  that  all  plain  clotb«s,  tab!-  &Dd 
bed  liuen,  curtains,  d(>ilies  and  flmt  piece*  can  b«  ircoe-d 
with  •  better  flnish  with  the  Simplex  Inmar  thAn  bj  haad 
and  done  in  much  lest  than  half  the  time. 

No  Back-Breaking  Labor 

A -chiM  can  operate  it  with  •»--  Iiiexper.Mve  to  heat; 
•imple.  durable,  efficient.     Hand  <  r  pt.>wer.     Luw  in  price. 

A  30  Days*  Ffm  Trial  of  tha  SImplax  will  cod- 
rlnce  you  of  iti  ralue.  Write  fi-tr  Illustrated  Catatoe  and 
copy  of  new  hr>oklat  "Irooine  Rinta"  ioraluable  to  boua*- 
wires — hoX\i  frea. 
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The  "Universar' 

Coffee  Percolator 

Excels  other  ways  of  making 
coffee  because  the  percolation 
is  completed  before  the  water 
boils. 

Coffee  made 
in  it  is  easily 
known 
by  its 
delicious 
aroma, 
fine  flavor 
and  the  absence 
of  the  bitter 
taste  caused  by  boiling. 

If  you  want  to  know  what 
perfect  coffee  is  like,  try  the 
"Universal." 

The  "UniversaF' 

Food  Chopper 

Chops    all    kinds 
of  food,  whether 
meat  or  vege- 
tables— raw 
or  cooked — 

Does 
away 
entirely 
with  the 
drudgery 
of  the 
chopping 
knife  and 
bowl. 

The  "UniversaF' 

Tea  Ball  Tea  Pot 

Every   woman    knows    Tea 

leaves   should    not    steep   too 

long,  that  Tea  Balls  are  drippy 

and  inconvenient. 

In  the  "Universal" 

the  Tea  Ball 

remains 

in  the 

Pot, 

and 

when 

the  tea  has 

steeped  enough  is  raised  from 

tke  water  and  suspended  above 

it,  inside  the  cover. 

The  last  cup  is  just  the 
strength  of  the  first — and  every 
cup  Perfect  Tea. 

Write  for  our  Large  Rook 
of  Useful    Things.       Free 

Buy  of  leading  Hardw/are  and  Jewelry  Stores 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK 

2S2  Commercial  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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had  1)(T  run  ;i  .-sheet  of  tinfoil  through  the 
press  and  get  an  impression  of  the  genuine 
plates.  Then  he  had  an  electrotype  made 
from  the  tinfoil  impression,  printed  the  notes, 
and  circulated  them  Avith  such  success  that 
the  (Jovernment  actually  accepted  §80,000 
worth  of  them  before  it  suspected  that  any- 
thing was  wrong.  Later  on,  they  had  to  senti 
for  Charles  Ulrich,  an  old-time  counterfeiter, 
to  pick  the  good  from  the  bad. 

Ulrich  agreed  to  work  with  Burns,  and 
tlie  latter  sent  him  to  join  the  gang,  and 
tlirough  his  assistance  they  arrested  them 
all  in  a  building  at  No.  .542  Ann  Street,  West 
Hoboken.  There  the  secret  service  men 
found  more  than  .$2,000,000  in  gold  cer- 
tificate.s,  and  a  lot  of  Canadian  .?100  notes. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  authorities 
had  been  able  to  convict  Brockway.  He 
went  to  Trenton  jail  for  a  ten-year  sentence, 
with  Dr.  Bradford,  mIio  died  in  prison,  and 
Courtney.  The  last  W'as  a  celebrated  forger, 
who  had  been  in  counterfeiting  schemes  for 
thirty  years. 

A  second  affair  that  l)rought  Burns  lato 
prominence  as  a  "shining  light,"  was  that 
of  Taylor  and  Bredell,  in  1899,  and  was 
considered  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  in  the  annals  of  counter- 
feiting. "A  great  pile  of  money  had  been 
easily  passed,"  and. 

The  fact  that  the  counterfeit  note  was 
absolutely  perfect  indicated  that  a  camera 
had  been  used.  Then  it  was  found  that 
their  process  was  to  transfer  a  photograph 
to  a  steel  plate,  etch  the  latter  enough  to 
bite  the  lines,  and  then  engrave  by  hand — 
a  feat  that  had  hitherto  been  considered 
impossible.  They  were  arrested,  but  while 
they  were  in  prison  Taylor's  mother  smuggled 
in  the  necessary  tools  and  materials,  and  the 
two  men  engraved  the  plates  in  their  cell 
under  a  blanket,  with  the  aid  of  an  alcohol 
lamp.  It  took  them  two  months  to  com- 
plete the  Avork,  but  they  actually  printed 
the  money,  sent  it  out,  and  had  it  passed. 
When  some  of  the  money  was  shown  Burns 
he  at  once  said  that  only  Taylor  and  Bredell 
could  have  made  it.  He  went  to  the  prison 
and  charged  them  M-ith  it,  and  they  at 
length  contest. 

Shortly  aftenvard  he  was  called  into  a  case 
in  St.  Louis,  in  which  city  the  notorious 
"Jim  French"  and  a  gang  of  firebugs  had 
been  extracting  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  from  the  big  insvirance  companies. 

"French  was  a  furniture-dealer.  He  and 
his  confederates  would  fit  up  dwelling-hou.ses 
with  expensive  furniture,  insure  them  to 
their  full  value,  remove  the  furniture  and 
substitute  junk,  and  then  set  the  houses 
on  fire.  All  the  big  detective  agencies  had 
been  working  on  the  case,  but  had  failed  to 
get  con\actions.  Burns  worked  two  months 
and  got  enough  evidence  to  convict,  and 
French  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
for  five  years. 

A  few  years  ago  Abe  Ruef 's  candidate  was 
elected  Mayor  of  San  Francisco.  Francis  J. 
Heney,  a  Government  attorney,  declared 
that  if  called  upon  by  the  people  he  would 
himself  prosecute  "this  fellow  Schmitz," 
and  all  the  other  grafters  in  "Abe's  graft- 
ridden  towTi."     Burns  was  then  in  the  em- 


it would  co<;t  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  to  plant  tlie 
grounds  shown  in  the  picture  above  with  trees  iarge 
enoush  to  give  the  shade  and  beauty  afforded  by  those 
seen  in  the  engraving  below— according  to  a  leading 
"  big  tree"  nurseryman  of  this  country. 
Trees  have  a  known  money  value,  therefore, 
and  it  increases  year  by  year. 

Two  estates  near  an  eastern  city  were  placed  on  the 
market  not  long  ago. .  They  were  equally  well  located 
and  tlie  improvements  were  of  the  same  type.  One 
place  liad  on  it  between  two  and  three  hundred  fine  old 
trees,  however,  while  the  other  was  comparatively  bare 
except  of  small  trees  recently  planted. 

The  estate  with  the  large  trees  sold  for 
$25,000  more  than  the  other 


/■'.    //.    i;ockii-,U  .{■ 
Company, 

'•Varren,  Feniui.. 
l''eb.  16,  mil. 

I  am  in  recfipl  of 
yruir  favor  uf  llio  4th 
infat.  ia  refert-m-e  to 
liow  I  am  pleased  with 
tile  trees  tllat  your  ex- 
pert treated.  I  he^'to 
say  that  1  have  had  my 
iiian  ?o  over  tl>e  trres 
rarefully  and  am  very 
well  pleased  with  tlie 
result.  The  wounds 
are  healing  nicely. 
Si^jned 

(J.  A.   Rockwell  . 


Tlie  Ltnce  J  rot  hers 
Onnpunif, 
Ft'  utniakers, 
^\iriiislimakers, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Ftb.  e,  1911, 
The    work  done    by 
r(»ii  on  the  trees  in  our 
y;ird.  more  thana  year 
;r.:o.  was  in  every  way 
b.iti--faf!tory.      .'So    far 
;is    ^ve    can    tell,     the 
u'.uinds    are     healing 
riirely     and    the  trees 
^T.  \v    last    year    with 
1. lore  than  usual  vigor. 
Sijii-  d 
'E.  L.  Shtteii). 


When  a  grove  of  fine  trees  is  allowed  to  fall  into 
decav  and  tlic  trees  die,  there  is  an  enormous  cash  loss 
to  tlie  owner.  The  modem  science  of  tree  surgery 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  such  losses  to  be  incurred. 
The  services  of  expert  tree  surgeons  cost  but  a  trifle  of 
what  their  work  will  save  the  owners  of  trees. 
It  ia  false  economy  to  let  trees  die  ;  real 
economy  to  save  them 

John  Davey  worked  out  the  science  of  tree  surgery. 
It  is  taught  only  in  the  Davey  Institute  ofTreeSurgery. 
Only  the  trained  men  of  this  company  practice  it  pro- 
perly, and  with  the  backing  of  an  organization  which 
guarantees  the  quality  of  the  work  and  protects  the 
public  against  imposition.  Davey  tree  experts  are  now 
at  work  from  the  Missouri  River  Eastward. 
Write  tis  hotr  7n any  trees  vou  have,  vshat  hind 
and  irhere   located 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  INC. 
ITS  l.aiM-li  SIrcol  Koiit.  Ohio 

(Oppratin^  the  Ua>»-.v  InMitiit«  of  Tree  Surgery). 


Standard  Dictionan"  superiority  quick  ly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man   or   woman   who  investigate>. 


Change  from  «  I-V»  ran<n<'p<iwcr  li::I:t  to  2  ratK^epower  in 
a  jiffy.  Tliis  latest  mid  iii'>!^t  prrfrct  rfcv-'lopmcnt  of  the 
^ast)!!!!*"  lamp  found  only  iu  Ann  Arbor  Lis-litintj  Systems. 
It  irives  tlif  country  li..me  a  li;;litiug  system  as  r<Tfpct. 
lijindsomc  and  modern  as  city  gas.  Ann  Art)or  Lighting^ 
Syst-rris  are  briirlit'T  than  eras.  5t<^adier  and  clearer  than 
el.-ctrit-  iiglit,  and  cost  about  one-tenth  as  nmcli  to  operate. 
Ki.-li  lamp  irives  150  to  T.MO  candle  power  for  less  than  ^ 
i-*iit  [nr  hour.     Fuel  is  t'a^oline;  peifcctly  safe. 

We  make  Complete  lii^^hting- Systems  for 
Homes,  Churches,  Stores,  Etc. 

Price.  $10  up.  accr-rdin^  to  number  of  lamps  desired. 
nt  WANT  A(;I:NTS  wh..  ^vill  push  ourlinc.  A  splendid  op- 
portunity ri^'ht  now  for  hustling:  agents  in  large  citiestosi  II 
to  owners  of  summer  cottages,  country  hom'-sand  resorts. 
No  other  light  can  equal  it  in  brilliancy,  beauty  of  fixtures, 
and  economy.  Sells  on  si;iht.  Catalog  and  prices  on  request. 
Saperior  ManufaeturinfErCu^STe  ^eeond  St^Ano  Arbor,M!eh, 
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ploy    of    Chief    Wilkie,    "and    very    busily 
employed  at  that."     But  to  proceed: 

Frcemont  Older,  editor  of  a  paper  that 
had  fought  Ruef  and  the  hoodlers,  came  on 
to  Washington  representing  a  committee 
of  citizens,  headed  by  Ru(lol[)h  Hpreckels  and 
James  D.  Phelan,  and  aske^d  Heney  if  he 
would  come  l)ack  to  San  Francisco  and  carry 
out  his  promise.  lie  said  he  would,  on  con- 
dition that  Jiurns  could  l)e  got  to  investigate 
and  procure  evidence. 

Burns  was  allowed  to  go  by  President 
Roosevelt's  own  order,  and  he  dug  about  in 
San  J'Vancisco  for  three  years.  Schmitz 
was  convicted  and  sent  to  prison  for  five 
years. 

And  while  instrumental  in  tlu;  comiclion 
of  United  States  Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon, 
and  others.  Burns  was  "busy  all  the  time." 

Nor  should  his  work  in  the  Henrj'  ( )rchard 
case  be  allowed  to  pass  without  conunent. 
It  was  Burns  who  was  responsible  for  that 
horribly  frank  confession  of  murder  and 
outragfr — much  like  the  latest  tale  of  union 
atrocities  he  has  succeeded  in  drawing  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  dynamiters. 

One  of  the  interesting  sidelights  on  Burns 
is  his  aversion  to  the  use  of  a  revolver. 

He  has  never  shot  a  man  himself,  and  in 
none  of  his  arrests,  some  of  them  involving 
the  subduing  of  men  desperate  and  daring 
beyond  the  ordinary,  has  there  been  a 
bullet  fired.  According  to  Burns,  the  detec- 
tive who  carries  a  gun  is  a  poor  detective, 
and  confesses  the  fact  by  his  act.  It  is 
moral  suasion,  the  "brain  drop"  of  the 
prize-fighter,  that  Burns  relies  on.  He  fig- 
ures that  once  he  lets  a  man  know  that  "he 
has  it  on  him,"  and  that  he  isn't  afraid  of 
him,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy.  Threats 
of  assassination,  which  have  been  frequent 
in  his  career,  he  simply  treats  as  a  matter  of 
course,  always  seeing  to  it,  however,  that  the 
threateners  get  a  few  extra  years  tagged  on  to 
their  sentences  when  they  are  caught,  as  a 
warning  against  the  foolishness  of  too  much 
talking. 


ORIGIN    OF    THE    "  TIGER    YELL  " 

T)  ROB  ABLY  few  would  guess  that  the  col- 
■*■  lege  cheer,  that  institution  so  peculiar 
to  American  college  life,  can  be  traced  directly 
back  to  one  of  the  great  dramatic  incitlents 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  departure  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment  from  New  York  and  its  passage 
through  Princeton  on  Saturday,  April  20, 
1861 — fifty  years  ago.  Yet  that,  we  are  told 
by  Parke  H.  Davis  in  The.  Princeton  Alumni 
Weekly,  is  where  it  had  its  first  real  start  in 
life.  He  recalls  that  on  that  day  the  Seventh 
was  mustered  in  its  armory  in  Tompkins 
Market  awaiting  the  signal  to  advance— "and 
the  crowd  within  was  as  complete!  as  the  crowd 
without." 

Friends  swarmed  ai)out,  smoking  furiously 
ami  as  full  of  fight  as  tho  th(\v  too  were  olV 
to  A\'ashington.  A  few  who  were  imal^lc  to 
go  brought  in  their  substitutes  and  made  and 
remade  their  hulf-shum(>d  apologies,  while  for 
every  vacancy  an  hundred  clamored  to  b(^ 
recruited  in  the  place.  Finallj',  all  were 
ready  and  when  it  was  announced  that  every 
musket  was  taken,  that  within  every  vmifonn 
stood  a  man,  there  burst  forth  such  a  meilley 
of  patriotic  songs  and  volleys  of  cheers,  each 
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The  Angelas  is  pre-eminently  the  artistic  piano-player — because 
it  is  the  one  instrument  in  which  every  improvement  has  been 
devoted  to    the    attainment    of  personal   expression    in    playing. 


JUST  as  the  complicated  key  mechanism  of  the  piano  was 
evolved  to  increase  the  musical  capacity  of  instruments  of 
the  harp  type  and  render  their  playing  less  dependent  on 
mere  manual  skill,  so  the  Angelus — the  pioneer  piano-player — 
was  conceived  as  an  addition  to  all  pianos  which  would  simplify 
the  correct  striking  of  notes  and  increase  the  capacity  of  all 
pianists  to  interpret  the  true  artistic  meaning  of  any  musical 
composition  and  express  their  own  feelings  inspired  by  it. 
The  ease  by  which  anyone  with  musical  longings  may  learn  to  play 
expressively  and  artistically  the  simplest  song  or  the  most  classic 
composition  by  means  of  the  Angelus  is  fast  relegating  the  piano 
keyboard  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  composer  and  the  virtuoso. 
By  means  of  the  Angelus,  the  music  lover  is  enabled  to  play  every 
composition  as  it  should  be  played,  to  impart  the  emotion,  pathos 
or  spirit  which  is  latent  in  every  one  to  whom  music  is  a  delight. 

Absolute  control  of  tempo  in  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  compositions  is  placed  at  the  command 

of  the  Angelus-pianist  by  the  Angelus  Phrasing  Lever,  the  most  useful  and  valuable  device  ever  conceived. 

Relative  volume  of  melody  and  accompaniment  are  governed  to  every  varying  degree  by  the  New 

Graduating  Melodant  (patented). 

Tone  volume  from  the  most  delicate  Pianissimo  to  the  most  powerful  Forte  is  controlled  through  the 

Melody  Buttons, 

The  sustained  ringing  tones  of  the  open  strings,  made  possible  by  the  loud  pedal,  are  obtained 

with  the  Angelus  by  means  ot  the  Sustaining  Pedal  Device. 

The  resilient  softness  of  human  touch  is  duplicated  by  the  Diaphragm  Pneumatics.  The  correct  use 

of  these  exclusive  Angelus  devices,  which  have  no  equivalent  in  any  other  instrument,  is  indicated  by 

ihe  single  expression  hne  of  the  Artistyle  Music  Rolls. 

These  devices,  by  placing  expression  control  at  the  absolute  command  of  the  performer,  remove 
every  semblance  of  mechanical  regularity  in  playing  and  make  the  Angelus  the  instrument  of  the  trained 
musician  as  well  at  of  the  untrained  music  lover. 

Our  agent  in  your  city  will  gladly  dcnionstrato  in  yi>u  the  unliiiiit^-d  musical  i>ossiljilitics  of  the 
Angelus  and  quote  you  ]iiH'r.Hl  terms  of  paymcut  with  or  without  exchange  of  your  present  piano. 

Knahe-Jlngelua.   Emetson-Jlngelua ,  Jlngelus   Piano,  Cabinet  ^ngelus. 
In  Canada  Ihe  Gourlay-Jlngelus,  and  the  j^ngeius  Piano. 
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AUTOMATIC  PISTOL 


BIG  BEAR- LIHLE  GUN 


This  300  lb.  bear  was  killed  with  a  .25  caliber  COLT  AUTOMATIC  PISTOL. 

Proof  of  the  POWER  and  F.FFICIENCY  of  the  Smallest.  Lightest  and  Most  Compact 
automatic  pistol   made. 

Fits  the  Vest  Pocket;  weighs  onl^r  13  ounces;  possesses,  in  condensed  form,  all  the 
advantages  of  a  larger  Arm. 

Read  the  story  of  this  Bear  Hunt  lo  Folder  No.      26,      sent  free  with  complete  Catalog. 

COLTS  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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If   Your  Advertising 
Booklet  Doesn't  "Pull" 

you  need  CAMEO,  and  if  it  does 
"pull."  CAMEO  will  make  it 
more   effective. 

The  reason  is  that  CAMEO 
lends  a  charm  and  distinction  of 
its  own  to  good  typography 
and   engravings. 

CAMEO  is  an  absolutely  lustre- 
less coated  paper  which  enriches 
illustrations,  deepens  half-tones, 
dignifies   type. 


CAMEO 

PAPER 

White  or  Sepia — tor  Printed  Matter 

There  is  no  reflection  of  hght,  no  glare  fro:ii 
CAMEO.  Therefore,  it  pleases  the  eye. 
Next,  its  marvelous,  velvety  surface  giveu 
a  photogravure  effect  to  common  half-tones. 
A  double-tone  ink,  brown  or  green,  on  Sepia 
CAMEO,  gives  the  richest  effect  possible 
with    one-impression    printing. 

Our  Specimen   Book  is  Yours 

for  the  asking.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  man  who  has  to  do  with  printing. 

S.  D.  WARREN    &    COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  Best  In  Staple  Lines 
of  Coated  and  Uncoated    Book    Papers 

166   Devonshire   Street  Boston,    Mass. 
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Where  Else  Can  You 
Find  An  Investment 


That  pays   5  per  cent    interest,    from  the    day 
your  money  is  received — 

That  offers  abundant  security  in  the  form  of 
first  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate — 

That  permits  you  to  withdraw  your  money  at 
any  time  without  notice — 

And  that  is  backed  by  a  conservatively  man- 
aged company  with  ample  resources  and  16 
years- of  successful  business  experience — 

In  the  entire  history  of  this  company  there 
has  never  been  a  day's  delay  in  the  mailing  of 
interest  checks,  or  the  payment  of  principal, 
when  asked  for. 

Let  us  send  you  the  booklet  telling  all  about  it. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


throe   hurrahs  given   with   a  Tiger,   that  the 
building  rocked  upt)n  it.-<  foundations. 

Then  came  the  few  brief  spoken  adieu.s, 
and  "over  all  the  incessant  thunder  of  huz- 
zahs  for  the  regiment  and  the  Union  ": 

Here,  in  the  inspiring  sounds  and  scenes 
of  this  muster,  an  unknown  soldier  suddenly 
conceived  and  gave  the  rocket  cheer,  "Hur- 
rah, hurrah,  hurrah!  Tiger!  Siss,  boom, 
ah!"  Crudely  was  it  given  at  first  and  with 
few  voices,  yet  so  distinct  as  to  re[)resent  the 
rocket's  hissing  rise,  its  sharp  burst  in  air 
and  the  awed  exclamations  of  the  spectators. 

Ami  then  the  men  fell  in  and  the  regiment 
was  in  motion.  Out  upon  the  street,  with 
tfie  hantl  playing  national  airs  and  regimental 
quicksteps,  with  the  police  relieving  each 
other  to  clear  the  way,  with  hues  broken  by 
the  pressing  crowds,  surging  like  the  billows 
of  the  ocean,  underneatli  a  canopy  of  flags 
gloriously  fluttering  in  the  sunlight,  past 
buildings  streaming  with  banners,  every 
porch,  window  ledge,  and  roof  of  which  was 
jammed  with  people,  past  Major  Anderson, 
the  hero  of  P'ort,  Sumter,  who  reviewed  the 
passing  regiment,  past  crowds  that  blockaded 
Chatham  Street,  that  filled  the  Pal-k,  and 
clustered  against  the  Museum,  with  hand- 
kerchiefs waved  by  fair  hands  and  as  numer- 
ous as  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  with  bayonets 
gleaming,  with  footsteps  firm  and  with  fig- 
ures proudly  erect  and  martial,  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  nine  hundred  and  ninety  strong, 
marched  down  Broadway. 

That  evening  the  regiment  began  its  Wash- 
ington journey — on  a  single  track  and  with 
a  limited  niunbcr  of  coaches. 

Across  New  .lei-sey  the  train  ran  through 
I  gantlet  of  shouting  thousands,  each  house 
l)y  the  wayside  being  brightly  illuminated 
with  lamps  and  candles,  and  every  depot 
(station  is  a  word  of  later  coinage)  was 
crowded  with  cheering,  singing  people.  Leav- 
ing New  Brunswick,  t\w.  tracks  eventually 
joined  the  bank  of  the  canal,  and  thus  follow- 
ing its  windings  the  first  section  of  the  train 
came  into  Princeton  at  midnight.  The  depot 
at  that  time  was  located  at  the  Basin,  near 
the  foot  of  the  old  road  now  known  as  Alex- 
ander Street.  Here  the  men  of  Nassau  Hall 
had  gathered  and  were  waiting  impatiently, 
the  dim  lamp-light  of  the  depot  augmented 
by  a  number  of  flaming,  smoking  torches, 
carried  by  the  students. 

As  the  glare  of  the  engine  heralded  their 
approach  the  collegians  broke  forth  into  three 
lusty  hurrahs  which  the  soldiers  quickly 
answered. 

Back  and  forth  resounded  the  patriotic 
clamor,  interspersed  with  ringing  songs  and 
occasionally  accentuated  by  the  sharp  tones 
of  the  soldiers'  rocket  cheer,  now  given  with 
the  precision  of  practise  and  with  the  volimie 
of  many  voices.  And  then  the  train  sped  on 
into  the  night ,  followed  by  the  hurrahs  of  the 
Nassovians,  until  the  rear  light,  burning  to  a 
point,  vanished  in  the  darkness.  Glowing 
with  patriotic  ardor,  the  collegians  shoul- 
dered their  torches  and  retraced  their  steps 
through  Potter's  woods  and  up  the  hill,  but 
as  they  went  they  frequently  tried  the  sol- 
diers' strange  but  fascinating  cheer,  nor  did 
they  cease  until  Old  North  had  resounded 
with  its  echoes,  and  false  dawn  had  forced 
tin;  tired  Nassovians  into  bed. 

And  now  came  and  went  many  a  long  day. 

I      The  Seventh  Regiment  passed  through  its 
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trials  and  triumphs  and  in  \hv  great  events  of 
its  campaigns  the  rocket  cheer  was  forgotten. 
The  stud(!nts  of  Nassau  Hall  resumed  their 
(juiet  lives  l^eneath  the  elms  of  Princeton,  but 
with  them  the  rocket  cheer  became  a  living 
organism.  Its  ringing  cadence  marked  the 
achievements  of  class  and  college  life  and 
came  forth  to  celebrate  around  cannon  and 
"miniature"  fires  each  victory  of  the  Union's 
arms.  At  last  peace  returned  and  with  it  the 
renewal  of  full  student  life.  With  the  revival 
of  baseball  which  had  commenced  so  aus- 
piciously at  Princeton  five  years  before  the 
brilliant  victories  of  Nassau — the  title  of 
Princeton  then  had  not  been  assumed — served 
to  establish  more  firmly  the  institution  of  this 
cheer,  now  widely  known  as  the  Nassau 
Rocket. 

During  this  period  and  for  twenty  years 
thereafter  this  cheer  was  given  with  a  slow 
and  impre^ssivc  rhythm  that  to-day  seems 
quaint  indeed  when  occasionally  uttered  by 
silver-haired  alumni,  as  well  as  its  much 
slower  counterpart,  the  "long  cheer"  which 
was  reserved  for  necessities  of  especial  honor. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  '80's  the  rhythm  in- 
creased to  the  rapid,  sharp  staccato  charac- 
teristic of  all  college  cheers  since  that  time. 
But  new  generations  still  demanding  new 
ways,  out  of  the  stress  and  spirit  of  the  early 
'90's  came  the  "triple  cheer"  and  later  the 
"locomotive,"  strange  sounds  to  the  ears  of 
elder  Princetonians,  yet  intactly  embodying 
and  preserving  the  rocket  cheer  of  war-time 
days. 


A   YOUNG   RECRUIT   TO   FIGHT 
YANKEES 

JUST  how  Col.  John  S.  Mosby  managed  to 
bring  together  that  small  army  of  mixt 
fighters,  young  and  old,  which  composed  his 
famous  brigade,  remains  to-day  an  unsolved 
mystery  of  the  Civil  War.  But  Colonel 
Mosby  himself  has  given  us  the  clue,  and,  in 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Tele- 
graph, relates  several  instances  of  recruiting 
not  generally  employed  in  war.  Here  is 
a  picturesque  specimen: 

One  morning  we  had  had  a  fierce  fight  on 
the  confines  of  Upperville  with  a  detachment 
of  Northern  cavalry  sent  out  to  destroy  us. 
This  was  the  final  act  of  the  destruction.  As 
we  went  whirling  by  in  swift  pursuit  I  .saw  a 
boy  sitting  on  his  horse  by  the  roadside,  hold- 
ing a  copy  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  in  his 
hand.  My  men  had  meantime  swept  swirling 
after  the  flying  enemy,  so,  feeling  no  further 
immediate  need  of  my  personal  charge  over 
them,  I  stopt  and  addrest  the  boy. 

"What  is  your  name?"    I  asked. 

"Cab  Maddux,"  he  replied,  giving  the  short 
cognomen  whereby  every  Virginian  abbrevi- 
ates the  name  of  Cabell,  so- common  in  that 
land  of  the  OKI  Dominion. 

"  W'here  are  you  going?  "  I  asked,  noticing 
his  well-strapt  bundle  of  school-books. 

"I  was  going  to  school,  Colonel  Mosby," 
he  replied,  " — if  you  are  really  Colonel  Mosby 
— but,"  he  continued,  "if  you'll  take  me  in 
your  command  I'll  let  school  go  hang  and  go 
out  fighting  Yankees!" 

Mosby  was  imprest  by  the  bold  ring  of  his 
voice,  and  the  soldierly  bearing  of  the  lad, 
and  put  him  to  a  novel  test: 

/'Where's  your  pistol?  "     1   cried   to  liim, 
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wishing  to  rouse  the  latent  fighting  I  thought 
I  saw  concealed  behind  those  pink,  boyish 
cheeks. 

"I  haven't  got  any,  Colonel,"  he  replied, 
somewhat  shamefacedly,  as  tho  a  school-boy 
should  take  along  with  his  early  morning  face 
a  brace  of  "navy  sixes."  "But  I'll  get  some 
if  you'll  let  me  chase  those  Yankees!" 

"If  you  will  get  the  pistols  and  a  good 
horse  from  those  Yankees  ahead,"  I  replied, 
"I  will  take  you  into  my  command." 

He  was  off  like  a  swallow,  belaboring  the 
sides  of  his  old  comfortable,  easy-chair  sort 
of  a  horse  until  he  obtained  a  speed  that  must 
have  been  purely  the  enthusiasm  of  young 
Maddux  injected  into  his  steed. 

I  followed  swiftly,  for  meantime  my  men 
were  taking  many  prisoners  and  there  was 
fighting  going  on  at  the  front,  where  those  of 
my  men  with  the  fastest  horses  had  flung 
themselves  upon  the  rear  of  the  flying  squad- 
ron. But  fast  upon  my  flying  rear  came  this 
young  Maddux,  his  strapt  school-books  now 
unswung  from  his  saddle  pomm.el  and  swirling 
around  his  head  like  a  cowboy's  lariat.  Think- 
ing no  more  of  him  I  forged  to  the  front, 
where  my  troopers  had  gathered  in  most  of 
the  force  that  had  been  sent  out  to  collect  us. 

In  a  few  minutes  Cab  Maddux  came  up. 
He  had  lost  his  Latin  Grammar  and  his  Moral 
Philosophy,  also  his  McGuffy's  Geography, 
and  several  other  books,  whose  contents  it 
was  his  scholarly  duty  within  a  short  half  an 
hour  to  be  well  informed  in.  But  he  lirought 
along  a  shame-faced  Northern  officer,  a  couple 
of  nevv  navy  sixes,  and  a  magnificent-looking 
horse  that  a  few  minutes  before  had  belonged 
to  that  same  Northern  officer. 

"Here  they  are,  Colonel,"  said  Cab,  with  a 
radiant  smile  on  his  shining  morning  face. 

"Why  aren't  you  at  school?"  I  said  with 
mock  seriousness,  for  I  saw  the  soldier  in  the 
boy  then  and  there. 

"Because  I  got  what  you  told  me  to  go 
after,"  replied  the  rosy  lad,  "and  I  want  to 
join  your  command,  as  you  promised." 


.Nunc  ol  roar  4m1s<. 


PICKET-DUTY  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

T  N  "A  Little  Fifer's  War  Diary,"  Mr.C.  W. 
-*■  Bardeen  relates  many  an  incident  that 
has  not  before  seen  the  light.  Among  these 
are  some  relating  to  picket-duty  and  the  ren- 
dering of  the  bothersome  countersign  which 
are  truly  remarkable.  For  instead  of  pos- 
sessing at  least  some  faint  particle  of  the 
soldierly  instinct,  many  of  the  younger  I'e- 
cruits,  it  would  seem,  were  of  a  strikingly 
civilian  frame  of  mind,  and  this  can  be  no 
more  said  of  one  arm}-  than  of  the  other. 
This  is  a  characteristic  account : 

One  recruit  challenged,  "Who  goes  there?" 
'•  The  Grand  Rounds."  ^Instead  of  saying, 
"Halt,  Grand  Rounds.  Advance,  sergeant, 
and  give  the  countersign,"  the  recruit  ex- 
claimed in  disgust,   "Oh  ,  I  thought  it 

was  the  relief!" 

A  general  testing  the  sentries  came  upon  a 
young  recruit  who  halted  him  with: 

"Stop!  Have  you  the  countersign?" 

"No,"  replied  the  General. 

"What,  another  one  without  it?"  ex- 
claimed the  sentry  in  disgust.  "Well,  I'll 
tell  you;  it's 'Victory.'  " 

The  General  gasped  for  breath.  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  giving  any  one  the  counter- 
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sign?"  he  at  last  roarod  out.     "I'm  thr  Gon- 
eral  and  I'll  have  you  hanged.  " 

The  sentry  was  amazed.  "  Why,  my  orders 
wen;  not  to  let  any  one  pass  without  the 
countersign,"  he  exclaimed.  "Lei  me  tell 
you,  I  am  tired  of  giving  it.  Such  a  lot  don't 
seem  to  know  it." 

Words  of  this  sort    might    he  occasionally 

heard : 

"Who  comes  there?" 
"A  friend." 

"Advance,  friend,  iUKi  gJNc  llic  covmter- 
sign." 

"Hang  it,  man,  I  have  forgotten  it. 
"Begorra,  so  hav(!  I." 

One  officer,  approaching  a  sentry,  was  sur- 
prized to  be  greetetl  with  "  Hi-tiddle-de-hi- 
ti." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  challenging  like 
that?"  he  inquired.  "The  last  time  1  was 
on  duty,"  was  the  reply,  "I  was  told  to  chal- 
lenge in  a  more  musical  voice,  and  that's  the; 
only  tune  I  know." 

On  the  troopship  »S'/.  Laurence  in  1865  an 
officer  who  had  just  got  up  from  a  convivial 
party  proceeded  to  visit  the  sentries,  and 
this  dialog  was  overheard : 

"Sentry." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"You're  asleep,  sentry." 

"O,  no,  I  am  not,  sir." 

"But  I  say  you  are  asleep,  sentry." 

"Very  well,  then,  sir;    I  am." 

"Then  why  on  earth  didn't  you  say  you 
were  asleep,  sentrj'?" 

"Because  I  didn't  know  that  I  was,  sir, 
until  you  told  me  so." 

"  All  right,  sentry;  don't  let  it  occur  again.  " 

But  that  was  a  British  story,  and  the  fol- 
lowing has  more  of  the  ring  of  oiu'  war: 

To  test  a  sentry  an  officer  after  the  salute 
said: 

"Let  me  see  your  rifle."  The  recruit 
handed  it  over,  whereupon  the  officer  said  in 
disgust,  "  You're  a  fine  soldier !  You've  given 
up  your  rifle  and  now  what  are  you  going  to 
do?  "  The  yoimg  fellow  drew  out  a  danger- 
ous knife  and  exclaimed,  "Give  me  that  rifle 
or  I'll  cut  your  heart  out!" 

The  officer  was  more  than  convinced  that 
he  would,  and  hastily  handed  the  weapon 
back. 


DID  OUR  NAVY  WIN  THE  REVOLUTION? 

\X  7AS  the  Revolutionary  War  won  hy 
*  *  the  Navy  and  not  by  the  Army?  Are 
the  accepted  authorities  all  wrong,  and  must 
our  American  history  be  rewritten?  Edgar 
S.  Maclay,  author  of  ihr  well-known  "  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  Navy.  "  argues  to 
that  effect  and,  in  an  article  puhlish(>d  in  th(> 
I'^nited  States  Naval  lnstitut(>  I'rorccdiiigs. 
aflirms  that  pressun^  brought  to  Ix'ar  upon 
the  British  Government,  .ind  resulting  at 
last  in  England's  breakdown,  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  complete  paralysis  of  Engli.><h 
commerce  by  our  Navy,  and  not  the  defeat 
of  h(M-  armies  in  a  distant  land.  He  also 
maintains  that  our  Navy  fought  more 
battles,  was  more  uniformly  successful,  and 
in  all  ways  th(>  stronger  of  the  two.     Xor  was 
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Extraordinary! 
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High  and  Ever-Rising  Earning  Power 

The  Investment  We  Are  All  Looking  For 
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Unique  Service 

When  you  buy  a  Monarch 
Tj'pewriter  there  is  immedi- 
ately established  for  you  a 
most  unique  service.  You 
are  made  to  realize  that  the 
manufacturer  who  made  your 
machine  is  going  to  stay 
back  of  it. 

Monarch  I 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Com- 
pany docs  not  foryct  a  typewriter 
as  soon  as  it  passes  into  a  cus- 
tomer's bands,  but  their  interest 
is  as  keen  in  the  Monarch  that 
has  been  in  use  many  years  as 
the  one  on  its  way  to  a  prospec- 
tive customer.  , 

Monarch  Service  is  established 
for  you  the  moment  the  niacliiiie 
comes  into  your  office,  end  cr  n- 
tinues  during  all  the  years  it  is  in 
use.  We  arc  always  at  your  com- 
mand. 

Send  for  Monarch  literature  — 
it  thoroughly  explains  the  con- 
struction which  has  given  the 
Monarch  its  remarkable  Light 
Touch. 

Representatives  Wanted 

Local  representatives  wanted 
everywhere;  also  a  few  more  deal- 
ers for  large  territories.  Write 
for  details  and   attractive  terms. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company 

EXECUTIVE    OFFICES: 

Monarch  Typewriter  Building 
300  Broadway,  New  York 

Canadian  Ofices:  Toronto  and  Montreal. 
Branches  and  Dealers 
tbrou£bout  the  world. 
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"  I  hear  you,    I  can  hear  now  as 
'well    as  anybody.    'How?'    <;h 
something      new  —  T II  E 
JIOELEY  PnONi:.     I'voi 
pair  in  my  ears  now.  but  they' 
are  invisible.     I  wonld  not  kno 
I  had  them  in,  myself,  only  that  I 
hear  all  ri:  ht." 

The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 
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»  makes  low  sounds  and  whis- 
pers plainly  lu-ard.  Invisihle 
comfortable,    weightless    and 
harmless.    Anyone  can  adjust  i 
it.    Over  one  hundred  thou- 
«aud  sold.    Write  for  booklet  and  testiuioni:ils. 
THE  MORLEY  CO.,  DepU  772,  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila. 


her  record  stained  by  the  disloj'altics  and 
cowardice  so  frcciuent  in  that  of  the  Con- 
tinentals.   A  few  facts: 

Tho  bona-fide  battles  (not  mere  skirmishes 
but  actions  in  which  men  were  killed  or 
wounded)  will  show  that  57  were  fought  on 
water  as  opposed  to  48  on  land;  that  in  the 
57  on  water  the  Americans  won  41,  lost  8, 
and  Jiad  8  indecisive;  while  in  tho  48  battles 
on  land  we  had  19  victories,  26  defeats,  and 
3  indecisive. 

Comparing  the  rimnerical  strength  of  the 
two  services,  Mr.  Maclay  says: 

Probably  it  will  never  be  known  how  many 
men  served  in  our  land  forces  during  the 
Revolution.  They  were  coming  and  going 
most  of  the  time,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  their  exact  number,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  Washington  ever  had  mider  his 
command,  at  one  time,  more  than  15,000 
disciplined  and  well-equipped  Americans. 
According  to  Bancroft,  "Washington  never 
had  (before  Boston)  more  than  14,500  men 
fit  for  duty."  For  the  same  reason  it  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  the  exact  number  of  sea- 
men who  manned  our  militant  craft  in  the 
struggle  for  independence,  but  we  do  know 
that  from  1775  to  1782  we  commissioned 
85G  Continental  and  private-armed  vessels, 
and,  allowing  the  very  moderate  average  of 
fifty  men  to  each,  we  have  a  total  of  42,800. 

Of  course  many  of  these  men  enlisted 
several  times,  so  that  42,800  by  no  means 
represents  the  force  actually  ui  service  at 
any  one  period.    But: 

Striking  an  average  from  each  of  the 
seven  years  of  this  war,  we  find  that  we  had 
in  commission  during  that  period  232  war 
craft,  mounting  3,350  cannon  and  swivels, 
and  manned  by  11,600  well-equipped,  per- 
fectly disciplined,  and  thoroughly  seasoned 
mariners.  This  was  the  magnificent  body  of 
men  who  formed  the  vanguard  of  American 
independence.  % 

For  a  century  and  a  quarter  Americans 
have  been  under  the  impression  that  land 
operations  were  of  ten  times  the  importance 
of  those  on  sea,  but  only,  says  Mr.  Maclay, 
because  ten  times  as  much  space  has  been 
given  to  them  in  our  erring  histories: 

Every  American  schoolboy  has  read  of  the 
capture  of  Stony  Point,  with  its  garrison  of 
543  men,  but  how  many  know  of  the  capture 
of  300  British  soldiers,  with  their  colonel,  in 
two  transports,  after  a  severe  engagement, 
by  the  little  cruiser  Lee;  or  of  200  Highlanders 
and  twenty  officers  of  the  Seventy-first 
Regiment  by  our  Andrea  Doria  ? 

Because  of  that  daring  and  laudable  ex- 
ploit which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Ti- 
condoroga,  with  its  garrison  of  fifty  men, 
many  American  geographical  points  have 
been  named  in  its  honor.  How  many  similar 
geographical  points  have  been  named  in 
honor  of  the  Yankee  privateer  Tijrannicide, 
which  captured  a  British  transport  having  on 
board  sixty-three  Hessian  chausscurs,  or  of 
the  Continental  cruiser  Alfred,  which  cap- 
tured a  transport  with  more  than  100  troops 
aboard? — both  equally  daring  and  laudable 
exploits. 

Wo  have  all  read  of  the  bold  sei;iure  of 
Major  Prescott  by  tho  patriots,  but  how  many 
of  us  know  of  tho  capture  of  a  colonel,  four 
lieutenant  colonels,  and  three  majors  of  the 
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English  Army  by  tho  ('ight<«n-giiii  pri- 
vatc(?r  Vengeance  f 

We  all  know  that  nearly  1,000  prisoners 
were  taken  at  Trenton,  that  Gates  made 
some  8,000  prisoners  at  iSaratoga,  and  that 
the  American  and  French  arms  secured  some 
7,000  at  Yorktown.  But  how  many  of  us 
know  that  fully  H),000  Kngiish  sailors  were 
made  prisoners  on  the  high  s(>as  during  the 
Revolution  by  American  war  craft? 

A  magnificent  monument  and  an  even  more 
magnificent  oration  perpetuate  the  fame  of 
the  449  Americans  who  were  killed  or 
wounded  at  Bunker  Hill  and  who  indicted  a 
loss  of  1,054  on  the  enemy.  Where;  is  the 
monument  or  oration  that  distinctively  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  those  sea  fighters  who 
suffered  far  greater  losses  and  inflicted  far 
greater  injury  on  the  enemy  than  did  the 
heroes  of  Bunker  Hill? 

Disclaiming  any  intention  to  belittle  the 
part  played  by  the  Army,  he  "can  not  help 
but  point  out"  the  deadly  blows  dealt  by 
the  Navy  not  only  at  British  warships  and 
British  commerce,  but  actually  at  "English 
esteem"  itself.    Yet: 

It  can  be  conservatively  stated  that  when 
the  British  Ministry,  backed  by  an  obstinate 
king,  forced  the  Colonies  into  rel)ellion,  they 
little  thought  thej'^  were  inviting  danger  to 
their  very  doors.  Their  idea  of  crushing  the 
refractory  Americans  into  obedience  was  a 
somewhat  expensive  transportation  of  (Jer- 
man  mercenaries  across  the  Atlantic,  where 
the  "difficulty  would  be  speedily  adjusted" 
in  the  "wilds  of  the  New  World,"  far  re- 
moved from  any  possibility  of  interfering  with 
British  interests  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

And  it  was  with  some  degree  of  com- 
placency, therefore,  that  British  commercial 
circles  looked  forward  to  the  war. 

But  when  they  found  that  their  craft, 
cargoes,  and  crews  were  being  captured  not 
only  in  distant  seas,  but  in  the  very  chops 
of  the  English  Channel,  in  the  waters  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  in  the  firths  of  Scotland,  they 
were  touched  in  their  most  sensitive  spot — 
their  pockets. 

Then  there  arose  a  most  vehement  protest 
against  "  this  American  war  that  is  wrecking 
our  fortunes";  and  the  moneyed  class — all- 
powerful  in  England  then — was  enlisted  in  a 
campaign  against  its  continuance. 

Moreover,  when  England  found  that  ship- 
ping in  her  own  harbors  was  being  burned  by 
the  "impudent  Yankee,"  that  it  was  not  safe 
for  peers  of  the  realm  to  dwell  in  their  coast- 
wise countrj'  seats,  when  wealthy  yeomen 
buried  their  family  plate  lest  it  be  seized  by 
those  "  piratical  sailors  headed  by  one  Jones," 
she  began  to  think  far  more  seriously  about 
the  war. 

But  why  these  manj-  years  of  misunder 
stiinding?    The  answer  is  clear,  says  Maclay: 

Bancroft  and  Hildreth,  the  first  great 
American  historians,  each  writing  with  a 
political  motive,  had  no  interest  in  the 
Navy's  part  in  the  war,  and  gave  it  scant 
af.t<^ntion.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  on  this 
foundation,  so  firmly  laid  liy  them,  that  suc- 
ceeding American  historians  have  Iniilded 
and  enlarged  their  su|ierstruetur('. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  fills  a  twentieth- 
century  need — a  well-nigh  universal  present 
need. 
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Think  of  your  Chain 

There's  style  and  fitness   in   chains — 
as  in  hats. 

You  can  afford  to  follow  changing  styles  if  you  get  Simmons.      For 
you  do  not  pay  for  useless  gold  buried  in  the  center. 

SIMMOCiS 

OiflinS  flClD  FOBS 

are  made  with  a  core  of  baser  metal   at  the  center,  and  a  thick 
shell  of  solid  gold  on  the  outside. 

By  ihe  time  the  thick  shell  wean  through  to  the  baser  metal,  a  solid 
gold  chain  will  have  worn  so  thin  that  it  will  have  to  be  repaired — at  a 
cost  of  nearly  double  the  price  of  an  entirely  new  Simmons  Chain. 
WRITE  FOR  STYLE  BOOK  • 

Shows  latest  and  most  approved  designs :  ^  * 

Simmons  Vest  Chains,  Metal  and  Ribbon  Fobs  for  Men.  ♦ 

Simmons  Lorgnette  Chains,  Metal  and  Ribbon  Fobs,  Necklaces,       ^       Send  i» 
Bracelets,  Chatelaine  Pins,  Eye-Glass  Chains  for  Women.  ♦* 

Ask  the  nearest  jeweler  to  supply  you  with  what  you       -  *         you        a 


want.     He  will  have  it — or  can 
get  it   {or  you  quickly  from    a 
near-by  jobber. 

R.  F.  SIMMONS  CO. 

177  N.  Main  St.,  Attlcboro,  Mats. 


Lo-ik  for  * 

SIMMONS"    ,* 

,n  the  « 

Swivel.       ^ 

<^       Name , 


for  Style  Book. 
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§ 


1    Half 


15  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


WE'LL  put  the, 
Uhl  Art  Steel  ^ 
Typewriter 
Stand  and  Cabinet  in 
yourofice  for  1 5  days" 


5i2e    = 
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I     CallMe  Early  | 

=  Have  you  ever  retired,  desiring;  to  be  called  ^ 

=  at  an  early  hour?     Have  you'  been  fearful  s 

=  that  the  .«er\-ant,  either  at  home  or  traveling,  = 

=  would   forget.?     That  was  John   Hancock's  g 

=  trouble.     He  was  a  traveling  salesman  and  3 

=  his  early  rising  bothered  him.   But  he  solved  s 

S  tlie  problem.    Kead  our  storv  :    "  The  upris-  = 

=  ing of  John  Hancock,  Salesman."    .Sent  free  = 

=  to  any  address.  = 

=  If  you  are  an  early  riser,  or  want  to  be,  buy  § 

=  file  Junior  Tattoo— the  gentle  but  insistent  = 

^  alarm  clock  for  travelers  and  stay-at-home^.  = 

1        Price  $1.75   (In  Canada,  duty  extra)  1 

S  sold  by  nearly  all  dealiirs.    If  you  cannot   con-  = 

=  VL-niently  buy  one.  send  price  and  dealer's  name  = 

=  I iir  .IS  many  as  you  want.     In  a  rich  leather  rase  S 

=  (red  or  lil.irk),  j';i  00.  S 

=  TOE  ||EW  UAVCN  piOCK  Ca  = 

=            Hew  Maven  LoNtt         M2  Hamilton  St.  m. 
^JlllllllilllilillllllllillllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllJllllllllJimW^ 


'  Free  Trial  a 
let  you  lee  for 
yourself    how 
you  can  increase  thi 
effiaency   of  your 
stenographers     and 
save  space.     Occu- 
pies but  4   «q.  ft. — 
the    kind  you  now 
use  takes  lOsq.  ft.  or 
more.  Holdsstation 
cry  enough  to  last 
week  ^  can  reach 
everything  with- 
out moving  the 
txxly.     Solid 
steel     frame. 


Open 


Light  in    weight, 
but  absolutely 
rigid    and    silenl 
under     operatioD. 
Saves     time- 
space  —  materials. 
Dictate  a    sh  ort 
letter  telling  us 
to    send     you 
one    on     1 5 
d  ys'   FREE 
trial.    We 
fiD  order  thru  our 
dealer   or,  where 
we  ha^•e  no  .agency,  lake  this  "  Free  Trial 
Cffer''   to  any  office  supply  dealer — ask 
him   to  order   for  you ;    or,   if    you    have 
salisf  ctory  r.ilina,  use  your  own   businen 
stationery    and    we    will  deliver  direct  to 
you.     If  not  s'lisfaclory  alter  15  Days' 
free  trial  return  to  dealer  or  to  u*. 
If  ^u  Irish  further  informatiott 
first,  send  your  ileai^r's  name  and 
vrile  /or  descriptive  circular. 

The  Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Co. 


2065  Dorr  Street, 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Attracti\T  proposition  for  dealers        ^X'e  develop  steady 
sales    that  you   can    handle,      Viile    (or  particulars. 


Our  leaders  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literart  Digest  when  %\Tlting  to  advertisers. 
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You  can 

live  in 

a  tiunJ^ 

and 

enjoy  it 

if  it's 

A  Hartmann  Wardrobe 

Berth- high  is  the  one  adequate  steamer 
wardrobe  trunk.  Men 's  Sl}fle  carries  5  to  7 
suits  or  overcoats,  according  to  weight  of  garments, 
and  full  supply  o(  furnishings. 
IVomen's  Style  carries  from 
5  to  10  suits  or 
gowns,  depending 
on  weight,  with 
everything  needed 
in  hats,  shoes, 
a  ccessories 
and  lingerie. 

Berth-high— 
Men  or  h  omen 

Reduces  European 
luggage  expense  one-half. 

Boodwar,  as  the  name  implies,  permits  any 
woman  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  closet  and 
dresser  while  traveling.  It  will  carry  10  to  15 
suits  or  gowns,  abundant  lingerie  and  furnishings, 
including  hats  and  shoes.  This  wardrobe  trunk 
is  only  36  inches  /ong,  but  it  has 
all  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
ordinaryS  I -inch  mod- 
el. We  will  gladly  T'^^^^^^HHHii 
furnish  booklet 
giving  full  in- 
formation 
about  the 
Hartmann 
S  pecialties 
and  also  give 
you  the  name 
of  a  dealer 
who  will  sup- 
ply  you.  Jiuixltoar — it  u men  Only 

HARTMANN  TRUNK  COMPANY 

216  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago,  111. 


IF  YOU  ARK 

GOING  TO  EUROPE 

this  season,  don't  fail  to  have 

PRESBREY'S 

Information  Guide 

for 

Transatlantic  Passengers 

"  The  Baedel^er  of  the  Ocean  " 

Its  table  of  contents  covers  over  400 
different  items  of  information  worth 
many  times  the  cost  to  new  or  even 
experienced  travelers. 

Seventh  Edition,  191  L  Now  Ready 

Cloth  Boards,  50c.;  Leather  Binding, 
$1.00.      Postpaid 

FRANK  PRESBREY  CO. 

3  West  29th  Street,  New  York 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Great  Expectations. — "  Where  are  you  going 
with  that  goat,  little  boy?" 

"Down  to  the  lake.  Come  along  if  you 
wanter  see  some  fun.  This  here  goat  has 
jest  et  a  crate  of  sponges,  an'  I'm  goin'  down 
an'  let  him  tlrink." — Toledo  Blade. 


Distracting. — '"What  drove  the  lady  ex- 
change editor  crazy?" 

"Reading  of  bargains  in  cities  a  thousand 
miles  away." — Toledo  Blade. 


His  Limitations. — "Is  that  man  a  bill  col- 
lector?" said  the  new  clerk. 

"He  may  be  in  some  places,"  replied  the 
messenger  boy,  "but  not  in  this  office.'' — 
Washington  Star. 


About  All. — Bridk — "Were  you  very  much 
embarrassed,  dear,  when  you  proposed  to 
me?" 

Hubby— "Only  about  £20,000,  love."— 
Variety  Life.      ' 


The  Important  Thing. — We  can  understand 
the  ease  with  which  a  fool  and  his  money  are 
parted,  but  what  puzzles  us  is  how  the  fool 
got  the  money  to  part  with. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


Not  to  be  Lost. — "Dr.  Junks  and  I  were 
chasing  his  hat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  this 
morning.  " 

"What  did  you  want  to  chase  it  for?" 
"Well,  I  didn't  want  to  lose  sight  of  him. 
When  his  hat  blew  off  he  was  just  starting  to 
propose  to  me. ' ' — FUegende  Blaetter. 


Up  Against  It. — "John,"  asked  Mrs.  Dor- 
kins,  "  what  is  a  '  political  con  game'?  " 

"Why,  it's — it's  a  frame-up,  you  know." 
"Yes,  but  what  is  a  frame-up?" 
"A — er — piece  of  bunk,  of  course;    can't 
you—" 

"  What  is  a  piece  of  bunk?  " 
"Oh,    shucks!"    exclaimed    Mr.    Dorkins. 
"  What's  the  use  of  trying  to  tell  a  woman 
anything  about  politics!" — Chicago  Tribune. 


Dangerous. — Willis — "He  calls  himself  a 
human  dynamo." 

(jIllls — "  No  wonder;  everything  he  has 
on  is  charged." — .fudge. 


More  than  One. — Her  D.vd. — "A'o,  sir;  I 
won't  have  my  daughter  tied  for  life  to  a 
stupid  fool." 

Her  Suitor — "Then  don't  you  thuik  you'd 
better  let  me  take  her  off  your  hands?" — 
Boston  Transcript. 


A  Larger  Field. — "father,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  shall  be  a  specialist  for  the  ears  or 
the  teeth." 

"Choose  the  teeth,  m_\'  boy;  every  one  has 
thirty-two  of  them,  hut  only  two  ears." 
— Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Slightly  Mysterious.— A  Boston  girl  who 
was  watching  a  Sedgwick  County  farmer  milk 
a  cow  adjusted  her  gkisses  and  said:  "It  is 
all  very  plain  except  that  I  don't  understand 
how  you  turn  it  off." — Kansa.s  City  Jourm.l. 


Byan  Alumnus. — Ball — "  What  is  silence?  " 
Hall — "The  college  yell  of  the  school  of 
experience." — Harper's  Bazar. 


Send  n^ 

F="or  'F\A/o 

Unwrinkable 

Poplin  Silk 


FOUR  .  IN  .  HAND     TIES 


Guaranteed  to  outwear  any  silk  or 
satin  tie  tliat  retails  fur  ^l.OO  <.r  less 

Guaranteed  not  to  show  phihoh's  or 
wrinkles;  \t  my  Ties  do,  1  will  rftuiii 
yonr  moneji. 

Are  made  reversible— double  wear. 

They  are  2  in.  wide  and  46  in.  loni'. 

They  also  come  in  IH  in.  width,  46  in. 
long,  if  you  prefer. 

Tliey  are  made  by  the  best  methods 
known  and  from  perfect  Silk  Poplin. 

The  following  colors  in  sto<'k:  Black, 
AVliite.  Green,  Brown,  Red,  Old  Rose, 
Cerise,  Gray.  Heliotrope.  Light  Blue. 
Medium  Blue  and  Dark  Blue. 

When  you  buy  from  me  you  buy 
direct,  Safing  retailer's  profits.  If  t 
goods  do  not  wear  to  your  satisfaction 
you  can  return  them  and  get  your 
money  back  at  any  time.  Can  you  ask 
for  more  ? 

I  will  send  you  my  Style  Book  free . 
It  contains  the  actual  silk  swatches,  and 
with  it  a  folder  showinjr  how  to  cor- 
rectly tie  all  styles  of  Men's  Neck  Wear. 

References  :  Ant/  Bank  in    Tr<'ij. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW.  2S9  River  St.  TROY.  N.  Y, 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL 
MAKES 


Extra  Special  f^o- 3  Olivers. 

I  rebuilt,  good  us 


good  us 
iifw,  ?4'2,rjO  cash  or  $4.'(.fK)  (in  instalmi>nts. 
easy  teiiiis.  All  otiior  Standard  Machines,  iii- 
i-liidiiig  Vlsibles,  at  piiually  low  prices.  Bar- 
gains in  Nn.  2STiiitli  Pr.-miiTS.  Fay  Slioles.  etc. 

PKICES:  $lS.OO  AND   VP. 
l>  days'  free  trial  or  rented,  rental  to  apply  on 
imrehasp.   !Sr»fHl  for  Cilt3ll4»^lle.   Address 

ROCKWELL-BARNES  COMPANY,  12J  Mono  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 


Chairs  &  Tricycles 

For  Invalids  and  Cripples 

Worthington  Co. 

409  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  0 


ORDER    OUT    OF    CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER. 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  lab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


FACSIMILS 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  13c 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  155-157  Waverly  PI.,  N.  Y.  City 


PSYCHOLOGY 


-OF- 


INSPIRATION 

BY 
PROF.  GEORGE  LANSING  RAYMOND 

Qeorge  Washington  University 

An  Atte'-ipt  to  Distinguish  Religious 
from  Scientific  Truth  end  to  Harmon- 
ize Christianity  with  Modern  Thought 

I»r.  JJ.  Mark  It»ld«rin,  Profe.ssor  of  Psychology, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  says:  — "  I  fiml  it"  (i.  <■.,  tho 
I>sychological  basis  from  wliirh  tho  main  thought  of 
the  book  is  developed)  "  new  and  valuable." 

lion.  Wllli.tm  T.  H.Ti-rls,  Form'-rly  TJ.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Washington,  V.  C. :— "Studies 
in  all  fields  of  esthetics  and  literature  have  given  him 
a  special  power  to  present  a  great  many  current  relig- 
ious questions  in  a  way  that  will  prove  acceptable  to 
serious-Tninded  people  who  find  themselves  on  tho 
borderland  between  the  Christian  and  the  non-(Jhr.s- 
tian  fields  of  belief.  I  predict  that  it  will  interest 
many  and  prove  helpful  to  them  all." 

Hon.  Edward  lOrorett  Hnle,  D.n. ,  L.I<.n., 
says:  — "In  the  range,  only  toowidc,  of  suijerficial  talk 
on  these  great  subjects,  nobody  has  presented  them 
from  this  point  of  view.  Here  is  nn  attempt  both  to 
interpret  and  to  formulate  beliefs  which  the  majority 
of  intelligent  Christians  hold.  For  many  reasons,  alas, 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss,  such  people  are 
not  always  able  to  explain  why  they  hold  what  I  like 
to  callrfweiitieth-centnry  views  of  Christian  life  and 
worship." 

l2mo,  cloth,  340  pages.    $1.40  net;  by  mall,  $1.60 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.Publishers 

44-60  East  13d  Street,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Diokst  when  wrltine  to  advertisers. 
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Au  Revoir. — If  youare  feeling  down-hearted, 
teJl  your  story  to  a  fat  man  and  get  him  to 
crying  about  it.  If  the  tears  rolling  down  his 
vast  expanse  of  cheek  fail  to  make  you  laugh, 
you  know  where  the  river  is. — Alrhis'"' 
Globe. 


THE    Lri'EnAH\     DKiES'I 
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Scriptural. — A  country  vicar  discovered  not 
long  ago  that  one  of  his  male  servants  was  in 
the  habit  of  stealing  his  |)()tatoes.  Happen- 
ing across  the  bishop,  the  vicar  mentioned  the 
matter,  and  asked  his  lordship's  advice. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  bishoj),  "of  course  you 
must  remember  what  the  Bible  says,  '  If  any 
man  takes  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
•cloak  also.'  " 


Kept  Him  Busy. — '"  Vou  have  kept  my 
ni>se  to  the  grindstone,  Sen^pta,  "  spoke  her 
husband,  nerving  himself  to  say  something  at 
last,  "for  fifteen  years."  "I've  done  more 
than  that,  Volney,"  snapt  Mrs.  Vick-Senn; 
"I  have  made  you  turn  the  grindstone." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Pretty    Quick. — Hi;—"  But     couldn't     you 

learn  to  love  me,  Anna?" 

Shb: — "I  don't  think  1  could,  Harry." 
He    (reaching   for   his    hat) — "  It    is   as    I 

feared — you  are  too  okl  to  learn." — Harper's 

Bazar. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  i 

Foreisn 

April  21. — Report!?  from   iMarlrid  state   that   tlic 
Moroccan  rebels  have  captiirt'd  Va/.,  and  that  ; 
the  .Sultan  is  taking  lefiipe  in  the  Frencli  con-  i 
sulate. 

April  22. — The  collapse  of  a  l^ridge  near  Grahams- 
town,  South  Africa,  pluiiKcs  a  railroad  train  2.50 
feet  into  a  gorge,  Ivillint:  21  passenKers. 

•John  Pa.ssamore  Edwards,  tlie  lOnglish  philan- 
thropLst  and  peace  advocate,  dies  in  Knglaiid. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  lias  a  thrilling  experi- 
ence when  hLs  aeroplane  breaks  at  Darmstadt. 

■Plie  first  official  step  toward  peace  in  Mexico  is 
taken  when  General  Madero  and  the  Diaz  Gov- 
ernment agree  to  an  armistice  for  the  purpo.se 
of  discussing  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  war. 

April  24. — The  Pacitic  Mail  steamship  Asia  is 
sunk  off  Finger  Rock,  .^outli  China. 

France  rushes  troops  to  Morocco  to  halt  the  rebel 
outbreak. 

April  2r>. — Over  05.000  deal  lis  are  reported  in 
India  from  tlit?  bubonic  plague  during  the 
month  of  March  as  against  4.'), ()()()  in  February. 

.Moro(!can  rebels  proclaim  .\lulai  el  Zin,  a  brother 
of  the  present  ruler,  as  Sultan. 

'I'lie  pas.s(>nKers  and  crew  of  the  sleamslii])  A.si'd 
w  hich  went  ashore  on  Finger  Mock,  Monday,  are 
rescued. 

Zelaya's  agent  is  n-porieil  lo  be  plot  ling  a  new 
revolt  in  Nicaragua,  and  the  fnited  .Slates  State 
Department  is  taking  measures  to  prevent  sucli 
a  move. 

.•\pril  26. — Dutch  .sailor^  take  ijossession  of  VA 
Palinas  Island,  sixty  'iiiles  from  the  Philip- 
pines, and  lower  the  .Vmerican  Hag  Ihere. 

The  battleship  Driinrnir  reaches  Boston  after  a 
17,000-mile  trip  to  Chile  and  return. 

The  balance  of  foieign  trarie  in  favor  of  the 
UiutediStatesisnow  ret)orted  to  he  .S44 1,000, 000. 

Canada  takes  steps  to  restrict  the  immigration 
of  American  negroes  to  that  country. 
.\pril  27.— The  independent  potash  interests  in 
the  United  States  are  said  lo  have  .severed  their 
relations  with  the  .\merican  combine  and  will 
directly  deal  with  the  Ciernian  iriisl. 

Domestic 

Wasiunoto.v 

April  21.— The  Reciprocity  Bill  passes  the  Hou.se 
by  a  vote  of  265  to  S9. 

The  demand  of  the  Senate  Insurgents  for  the 
right  to  name  committee  members  is  rejected 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Committees. 

April  22.— Pre.sident  Taft  accepts  the  resignation 
of  Frank  Pierce.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 


THE  ORIGINAL  SHIRLEY     PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 


The  merit  of  best  materials  and 
perfect  workmanship  giv^es  us  the 
confidence  to  put  on  every  pair 
of  President  Suspenders. 

THE  SHIRLEY  GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION   OR  MONEY  BACK 

It  is  that' same  merit  to^jether  with  the 
sliding-cord  construction  that  makes  a 
man  buy  President  Suspenders  yeai 
after  year.  The  merit  that  has  steadily 
won  and  held  customers  durin(;j  ten 
years  justifies  the  public's  endorsement 
of  our  Guarantee. 


W 


INSIST  ON  THE  SHIRLEY  GUARAN- 
TEE WHEN  YOU  BUY  SUSPENDERS 

Price  50  cents  from  all  dealers  or  from 
factory,  light,  medium  or  extra  heavy; 
extra  lengths  for  tall  men. 


1 734  Main  Street  SHIRLEY,  MASS1 


^Cd. 


SHIRLEY     GUARANTEED     SUSPENDERS 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  THIS 

EUREKA 

ELECTRIC 
CLEANER 

ON  FREE  TRIAL 

$35 


5 


Before  purchasing  securities  we 
invite  investors  to  consider  our 


^ 


Illinois  Farm  Mortgage  Loans 

We  recommend  them  to  persons  who  deem  .securitv — 

not  rate  — the  first  essential  in  making  an  investment. 

Complete  information  furnished  upon  application. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO^  Bankers 

Founded  A.  D.  1858  Washington,  Illinois 


Then  if  you  like  it 
the  price  is  only  . . 

delivered.     If  not.  the 
(rial  costs  you  nothiDg 


TYPEWRITERS  S^^ru^f^ 


Save  $25  to  $50 


:.ii.  lua.-e  t.'t  '1  yf>.-%vruer.  Our 
"ta.lory  K«buill**  IvfHjwriiers  are 
peiteit  in  qu-'ility,  c<'i]ilit>*>n  aud  louks.  Durable  smJ  relUble 
Id  c'Mi.lnirtioD  and  8<f  vireable  in  every  way.  Buv  from  the 
largest  fart^rv  in  th?  worl.l  « ith  br:inrh  stores  in  leatlini;  cities. 
We  guarantee  for  one  year  .igains.1  defect  in  norkman 
sb>p  and  miiteti'l.  Wriie  f'^r  rKi.iIof^ne  and  a.ldrrsa 
c'f  nenrt-vf  t>.an(h  rlTi  -e. 
American  ^Vritlng  Machine  Co. 
345  Broadway.  New  York 


^^^    ships 


i.ldrni!»   ^^^ 


Any  broom.  I)ru»li,  cloth,  or  othor  dry  cU-nncr  th.it  does 
not  suck  in  every  piirti<le  of  dust  it  raises  is  not  onlv  un- 
clean, but  unhealthfol.  No  other  iniloor  dry  method  of 
cleanjtiK  than  auction  can  mak<>  your  house  reallii  chaii. 
The  EunEKAcleiinH  floors.  ruKs.  carpets,  etc.. and  our  extra 
attncliments  clian  portieres.  Wiills.  furniture— everv  thinB. 
Quirkli/piilisfor  itself  Klectricity  used  costs  less  tlmn  one 
cent  per  hour.  So  liuht  a  child  can  use  it.  vet  we  cuaran- 
tee  it  to  clean  faster,  better,  and  with  less  eflort  than  any 
other  cle.iner  reRiirdless  of  cost. 

Will  you  let  us  prove  this  broad  claim  at  our  own  ex- 
pense? If  you  hnveelectric  lights,  write  torlny  for  booklet 
and  full  particulars  of  our  Frkk  Trial  Offkr. 

Enreka  Vacnam  Cleaner  Co. ,  1 232M.  Majestic  BIdg .  .Detroit,  Mich. 

Hi, it  AU'  Ills    \l  .niti.l 


ure  Hawaiian" 
ineappleJuice 


=^Aids 

igeslion 


AND  WIRE 

HIGH  CRAOE 


FENCES 


ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  COMPANY 
12  28  East  24th  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Pruden  System  Portable  FSfeanoot 

\  I'niclcn  I'nit-liuilt  Home  G.araj;e  will  quickly  pay    "  ^f#»  %0%Ma 

Garage 


.arage  will  quickly  pay 
lor  itself  in  the  rent  it  saves.    Keeps  your  auto  handy— safe 
Ircm  tire,  weather  and  vandalism.     Made  of  interlockinfi 
units  of  heavy  galvanized  steel.     No  framing  whatever  re- 

nuired.     Set  up  in  one  or  two  days  by  yourself  or  inexperienced  help.     lAticincU 
strong  and  durable.      Xr-rrr  Costs  .'itore,  o/tfn  less  than  wood.      Ideal  cottages, 
hunting  lodges,  boat  houses,  work  shops,  etc.,  are  quickly  set  up  by  the  Pruden 
.System  ot  Portable  Fireproof  Construction, 
^nd  for  t'alaloir,  giving  full  particular.*  ot  building  in  which jou  are  interested.   Please  wrtt^  today 

THE  METAL  SHELTER  CO.,  S-47  Wttt  Watmr  St..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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1  her  roof  is  in  the 


The 

Tesf  is  up 

to  You 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely   on   a  knowl- 
edge  of  the   whole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    ,ind    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly  from  ordinary  everyda;'  sources. 

Sexology 

(Tllustrafed) 
by  William    H.    Walling,   A.M..  AfJD.^  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

KnowIo<ii:c  ft  Youns:  Man  Sbnuld  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Vnun?:  Husband  Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Shnuld  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Yonns  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Shotild  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Mediral  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Havn, 

AH  in  one  volume.     Illnstrated.    $2. Oft.  ]iOHtpni(l 
Write  for  "  Othpr  Peoplo's  Opiiiinns*'   and  Ta>.l*>  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  777  Perry  Bldg.,   Phila.,  Pa. 


Towards 


Copyright  19119  by  B.  L.  Nelke  if-  Co. 

Make  the    wearing    of  TOGARDS 
a   daily   habit,  and   you   will  be 
surprised  at  the  result. 

TOGARDS  not  only  prevent  the  toes 
from  poking  through  yotir  stockings,  but 
they  absorb  perspiration  and  insure  abso- 
lute foot-comfort.  Slipped  on  over  the 
toes  underneath  the  stockings.  Never 
conscious  you're  wearing  them. 

TOOARDS  are  made  in  Ixith  lis).-  and  silk. 
All  sizts.       N:itur.il    color   only,  not   dyed. 

Lisle  10  centt  per  pair  ;  $1.00  per  dozen  pain 
Silk  25  cents  per  pair  ;  $2.75  per  dozen  pairs 

Every  pair  in  a  sealed,  sanitary  packet  bear- 
ing the  TOGARD  trade-mark. 

Sold  by  ALL  DEALERS  in  Men's  and 
Women's  apparel  all  over  the  globe. 

Should  your  df-aler  not  happen  to  have  TO<;aRDS.  we 
will  send  to  you.  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  In 
ordering  be  Sure  to  state  St2f  stockinii  yon  wear. 

H.    L.    NELKE   &    CO. 
Tenth  and  Norris  Streets,  Philadelphia 


April  2.'^. — President  Taft,  in  All  Souls'  Unitarian 

Church,  raake.s  an  addres.s  in  defense  of  his  faitli. 

Postmaster-Cieneral    Hitchcock    announces    the 

disappearance  of  the  S17,000,000  postal  deficit 

inlierited  by  the  present  Administration. 

April  25. — Senator  Penrose  leads  the  fight  for 
reciprocity  and  promises  President  Taft  that 
the  measure  will  pass  the  Senate  without 
amendment. 

April  27. — The  House  passes  the  bill  to  reappor- 
tion Congressional  districts  and  to  enlarge  its 
membership  to  433. 
Senator  William   P.   Frye  (Rep.,  Maine)  resigns 
as  president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate. 

General 

April  21. — The  New  .Jersey  Legislature  concludes 
its  session  and  Governor  Wilson  issues  a  state- 
ment praising  its  work. 

April  22. — John  J.  McNamara  is  arrested  in  In- 
dianapolis charged  with  complicity  in  the  dy- 
namiting of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  building  on 
October  1,  1910.  The  previous  .secret  arrest 
in  Detroit  of  James  B.  McNamara  and  Ortie 
McManigal  on  the  same  charge  is  made  public. 
Jacob  Wendell,  Jr.,  the  actor,  dies  in  New  York- 
Word  is  received  that  high  tide  in  the  Pacific  en- 
trance to  the  Panama  Canal,  on  April  1,  broke 
through  the  dam  across  the  Rio  Grande  at 
Corosal,  and  that  since  then  the  hydraulic  ex- 
cavating plant  at  Miraflores  I^ocks  has  been 
unable  to  run,  even  at  extremely  low  water. 

April  24. — Henry  E.  Huntington,  of  Ix)s  Angeles, 
buys  for  $.50,000  the  famous  copy  of  the  Guten- 
berg Bible  at  the  Hoe  .sale  in  New  York. 

April  25. — Detective  William  J.  Burns,  Attor- 
neys Drew  and  Badorf,  and  W.  J.  Ford,  Assist- 
ant District  -Attorney  of  Los  Angeles,  are  held 
in  .'?  10,000  bail  in  Indianapolis  charged  with 
kidnaping  John  J.  .McNamara,  one  of  the 
alleged  dynamiters. 

Prof.  Henry  Beers,  of  Yale  University,  receives 
a  letter  of  apology  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  superintendent  for  (he  unintentional 
slight  to  his  daughter. 

l/Ctters  from  King  George  of  England  and  Presi- 
dent Taft  are  read  in  New  York  at  the  meeting 
to  commemorate  the  3()0th  anniver.sar.y  of  the 
King  James'  version  of  the  Bible. 

.\pril  26. — .John  J.  McNamara.  .James  B.  Mc- 
Namara, and  Ortie  K.  .McManigal,  the  alleged 
dynamiters,  arrive  in  Los  .\ngeles. 

Afiril  27. — Reports  from  the  States  of  Guerrero 
and  Morelas,  <(outh  of  Mexico  City,  tell  of  many 
depredations  and  assassinations  by  the  rebels. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 


May    7. — A   serious   riot    is   cau.sed   at    Knoxville, 
I'enn..  by  the  hoisting  of  a  l^nion  flag  and  the 
delivery  of  speeches.      One  man  is  killed  and  one 
wounded. 
Northern    .States    and    cities    have    contributed 

over  *23,O0O,000  for  the  war. 
Governor  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  announces  to  the 

legislature  the  formation  of  a  militar.v  league 

between   the   independent    State  of  Tennes.see 

and  the  Confederate  Slates. 

May  8. — The  Hnrrid  Lane  captures  a  j)rivateer 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake. 

May  9.- — The  Confederate  Congress  autliorizes  the 
Confederate  President  to  raise  such  a  force  for 
war  as  he  deems  expedient. 

European  papers  reaching  New  York  express 
the  opinion  that  the  fall  of  Fort  Simiter  will 
sober  both  North  and  South,  and  lead  to  an 
amicable  .settlement,  without  further  hostili- 
ties. 

Ma.v  10. — The  Confederate  Secretary  of  War  in- 
vests U.  E.  Lee  with  the  command  of  tlie  forces 
in  VirKinia. 

I'resideiit  Uncoln  directs  that  all  officers  of 
the  Army  renew  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  except  those  who  have 
entered  the  .service  since  .4pril  1. 

The  Maryland  legislature  passes  a  re.solution 
imploring  the  I'resideni  to  cease  the  present 
war. 

Captain  Lyon  and  the  United  States  forces  in 
St.  Louis  surround  Camp  Jackson,  which 
surrenders.  A  mob  attac.  the  Ilnited 
.States  troops,  who  fire,  killing  twenty-two, 
and  wounrling  many.  X  large  (|iiantity  of 
arms  and  munition.s  are  cai)tiired,  and  639 
prisoners  taken. 

.Ma.v     11. — A    mass-meeting    in    Wheeling    favors 
seijaration  from  eastern  Virginia. 
In  a  clash  between  the  Home  tiuards  and  a  mob 
in    St.    Louis,   .seven    persons   are   killed    and 
many  wounded. 

May  12. — Unsuccessftil  attempts  are  made  to  des- 
troy railroad  bridges,  tracks,  and  telegraph-lines 
near  Baltimore. 


''i"'i'"i'!i!'ii"'i.ia Miiiiaiiaiiaial liii' 


6%  SECURED 
CERTIFICATES 

In  the  twenty-four  years  during 
which  we  have  transacted  a  success- 
ful business  it  has  been  our  experi- 
ence that  frequent  payment  of  inter- 
est on  investments  is  particularly 
desired  by  some  people.  We  there- 
fore pay  interest — 6%  per  annum — 
monthly,  quarterly  or  semi-annually 
as  desired  on  our  Certificates  which 
are  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
Salt  Lake  Real  Estate. 

U'l-i/r  for  booklet  "FV 

Capital  and  Snrplos  $400,000.00 

SALT  LAKE  SECURITY 
€rTRUST  COMPANY 

; :  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  :  : 
rtM^.G\inn\H,  PREs.      est.  laae 
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'laiiiJiilHii/IHnS 


An  Accident 


is  liable  to  happen   to 
anyone  —  perhaps   your 

dearest    friend        Preparedness  -  ^orw'w^   ivkai    to    dti 

till  the   doctor  comes.  -  may  save  the  life   of    that  friend. 

fiet   "Emergency    Notes,"  Dr.  Butler's  bock,  and  bt 

prepared.     Cloth,  50  cents  postpaid  from 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    New    York 


r 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP 


Power  and 


Personality 


(A  new  book — 8«e  below) 


Power  of  Voice 

Power  of  Gesture 

Power  of  Vocabulary  In  Speaking 

Power  of  Imagination 

Power  of  English  Style 

Power  of  Illustration 

Power  of  Memory 

Power  of  Extempore  Speech 

Power  of  Conversation 

Power  of  Silence 

Power  of  a  Whisper 

Power  of  the  Eye 


More  PERSONALITY 
for 


Power 


The  Lawyer — 
The  Salesman — 
The  Preacher — 
The  Politician 
The  Physician — 
The  Con- 
gressman- 
The  Alert 
Citizen — 


Personality 


Self-Confidence 


Jnlellectual  Freedom 


Leadership  irt  Affairs 


s 


Masterful  Tact  with  Men 


Ease  irt  Social  Irtlercoune 


Reaay  Wit  to  Think  on  Your  Fed 


I 


I 


Mental  Grasp—  Winning  Manners 


Dogged  Determination  and  Effective  Efforts 


"HeadsYouWin;  Tails  I  Lose" 

J8®=  There's  no  such  blind  luck  for  the  man  who  will 
cultivate  his  own  power  and  personalty.  No  one  can 
take  it  away  from  him.  It  is  better  than  a  bank  ac- 
count for  he  can  draw  upon  it  constantly  and  thereby 
increase  his  fund.  It  will  serve  him  well  in  pros- 
perity and  in  distress.  It  will  "  turn  the  tide  "  often 
times  when  nothing  else  would  save  him  from  utter 
ruin.  Every  man  has  more  latent  power  and  per- 
somlity  than  he  is  inclined  to  believe.  All  it  re- 
quires is  development.  This  book  will  give  him 
just  what  he  needs,  for  it  is  written  by  a  self-made 
man  who  has  won  his  way  by  the  development  of 
his  own  Power  and  Personalty. 

"  How  to  Develop  Power  and  Personality,"  by  Gren- 

ville  Kleiser.  Just  out.  420  pages,  i2mo,  cloth, 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 
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EASTERN  STATES 


EASTERN  STATES 


COME  TO  THE 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Life's  Worth  Living  Up  Here 

Hitfli  altitiidL-,  dry  air,  lieiuitiful  coun- 
try, good  water.  I  sell  Farms,  Homes, 
Instates  and  MainifacturiiiK  Sites.  All 
kinds  and  i)rici;s.  I>ct  me  know  wliat 
kind   of   proi)erty   yon  are   looking  for. 

Send/or  Illustrated  Booklet. 
GEO.  H.  COOPER.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


CASCO  BAY,  ME. 

Furnished  (i>ltai;es,  Menikoe  Point,  near 
Portland.  Hoating,  fishing,  bathing.  Photos. 
A.  Hemstieii,  399  Fore  Street,  Portland,  Me. 


^  .\l>II{OM)A<'K   <<>TTAGK 

For    sale,    attra<  lively,  and    conveniently 
located   near  two  lakes;  2  acres  of  ground ; 
nicely    furnished,     fireplaces,     tents,   sheds, 
filled  icehouse,  etc      liargain. 
H.  S.  W.,  4  E.   39th   Street,  New  York  City. 


PEKMANKNT     IlKSIDKNCK    OR 
SIJMMKU  IIOMK 

Harding  Estate,  situate  in  Hampden,  Me.; 
14-room  house  and  ell ;  Harn  30  x  40  ;  all  con- 
nected. Vegetable  garden,  fruit  orchard,  % 
acre  ;  corner  site  ;  %  mile  from  Penobscot 
River ;  5  miles  from  liangor,  Me.  Electric 
cars  pass  the  door.  Price  #4000.  Write 
K.  U.  HAKULNG,  OlUl  Houth  HtBt«  St.,  Chlrairo.  111. 


Famons  Chautauqua  Grape  Belt — Farms — 
Summer  Home  'I'own  on  .Shore  of  beautiful 
l^ke  Erie.  A-1  investments,  (jrape  culture 
yields  health,  pleasure,  profit.  References, 
Banks  and  Business  Men.  E.G.  Delaplain, 
\Vestfield,N.Y. 


Bnnealovy     with     Keeper's   House 

.tnd  barn  in  the  edge  of  tlie  Catskills  ;  one 
mile  from  railroad,  with  13  acres  of  land,  8  ot 
which  are  covered  by  artificial  lake  fed  by 
springs,  stocked  3  years  ago  with  '.'OO.OUO 
brook  trout.   P>eaiitiful  location, price  iJllO.OOO. 

EDWARD  A.  HOLMES 
Uownsville  New  York 


— Move  to  Princeton — 

Splendid  homes  in  charming 
surroundings — no  manufacturing. 
M id viay  between  New  York  and 
Pliiladelphia  —  express  train 
service. 

Rentals  S'joo  to  $6ooo  a  year.  Taste- 
fully furnished  homes  also  for  rent. 

Furnished  cottages  for  rent  at 
Ba>head  on  Barnegat  Bay,  N.  J. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office,  56  Cedar  St. 


WESTERN    STATES 


For  Sale  for  Beautiful  Homes 

I  liave  100  Town  Lots  .50  ft.  by  1.50  in  "  West 
Doniphan,"  Ripley  County,  Mo.,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Steel  Uridge  that  spans  the 
lieautiful  Current  River,  near  the  foot  Ozark 
.Mountains.  Price  ;^40  a  Lot.  Abstract  and 
I'lue  Print  Map  furnished  each  purchaser. 
THOMAS  MAHREY.  Doniphan,  Mo. 

LOOK   OUT  FOR  A   HOME 

Poultry  sheep,  cattle,  mule  ranches ;  fruit, 
vegetable,  grain  farms;  unimproved  timber 
lands  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES.  Good 
water,  schools,  churches.  Free  range  and 
fine  timber.  Mrs.  Gkace  Bean,  Nagle,  Mo. 


lUKItiATKO  LAND,  320  acres  in 
Nebraska,  under  (Jovcrnment  canal  ;  sell  in 
eighties  or  hunp-.  Consider  trade  for  property 
in  or  near  large  city.  Owner  must  sell.  Good 
investment,  M.J.  Fritz,  Mitchell,  Neb. 

COTTAGE  FOR  SAI.E 

IN    LES    CHENEAUX  ISLANDS,  MICHIGAN 

House  all  furnished  complete,  ready  to  go 
into  at  any  time.  Built  in  the  summer  of  1910. 
Living  room  30  x  17  feet  with  large  fireplace 
and  hardwood  floors.  Large  dining  room 
and  very  complete  kitchen  with  all  necessary 
cooking  utensils.  Five  bed  rooms  furnished 
in  best  style,  hot  and  cold  water  in  each 
room.  Bath  room  with  very  best  equipment. 
Curtains  and  draperies  over  entire  house. 
Acetylene  lighting  system  complete.  Ice 
house  and  wood  sheds.  Large  pier  for  big 
steamers.  Boat  house  with  two  small 
launches  and  one  20-loot  launch  all  complete. 
Lot  4.50  X  200  feet.  This  cottage  is  right  in 
the  most  desirable  part  ot  the  Islands,  be- 
tween LesCheneaux  Club  and  Conners  Point. 
Three  boats  a  day  to  Mackinac  Island.  Tele- 
jjhone  service  in  the  house.  For  further 
information  address 
MR.  M.  L.  NEELY       -       UMA,  OHIO 
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WESTERN    STATES 


SOUTHERN    STATES 


KIIKNISHKI)  C0TTA<;K,  at  Eldo- 
rado  Spring'*,  in  Rockies.  One  hour  oy  electric 
from  Denver.  Finest  scenery.  Swimming 
pools.  Town  conveniences.  For  sale,  $1,00'. 
for  rent  by  month  $.50;  four  months,  J1.50. 
1'.   O.   Itox   58i),  Deliver.  Colorado. 


Irrigated    Orchard    and    Farin» 
lands  Pay  Immensely 

Every  head  of  family  and  salaried  man 
should  own  a  tract.  You  can  retain  you.  pres- 
ent position  -we  do  the  rest.  Let  me  show 
you  how.  We  have  a  few  elegantly  appomted 
and  located  ranches  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
for  summer  homes.  Address  201  Hou.ser 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  E.  W.  SHUIT. 

FRUIT  $4.51.11,  ALFALFA  $177.87.  COT- 
TON $135  13  per  acre,  Carlsbad  Project, 
U.S.R..S.  Why?  Climate!  Economical  living, 
good  health  insured.  Prices  advancing  stead- 
ily. Easy  Payments.  Write  NOW  to  F.  (i. 
Tracy,  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 

TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  $.50an  acre 
and  up,  means  independence  in  a  few  years. 
Fineclimate.  Write  for  Pecos  Valley  ntera- 
ture  and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth,"  our  land  journal,  free.  C.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  (;en.  Colonization  Agent.  A.  T.  &  .S. 
F.  Ry.,  1138  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

Deciduous  Fruit  or  Alfalfa 

The  finest  tract  of  land  for  dairying  or 
raising  deciduous  fruift  in  Tulare  County, 
containing  four  hundred  acres,  at  twenty 
dollars  an  acre  below  the  actual  market  value 
if  taken,  as  a  whole,  within  sixty  days. 
Beautifully  situated  within  six  miles  of 
Portervillewith  County  road  on  three  sides. 
The  adjoining  land  developed  and  occupied 
by  owner.  No  alkali  or  hardpan.  Or  will 
subdivide  to  suit.     For  terms  w  rite 

LOBB  &  BRYANT,  Porterville,  California 

THOUSANDS  OF  HOMES  wanted  in 
.Southern  California.  Large  profits  made 
supplying  them.  Our  demands  are  greater 
than  we  can  supply.  By  our  plan  both  the 
small  and  large  investor  can  share  in  the 
profits.  A  postal  card  will  bring  irlformation 
and  views  of  California  free.  California  Build- 
ing and  Investment  Company,  Department 
C,  Pasadena,  California. 

7  and  8%  FIRST  MORTGAGES 

1  can  loan  your  money  on  first  class  resi- 
dence or  busmess  property.  Interest  semi- 
annual. Write  to  1.  HARWOOD  .MORRIS, 

Cashier    FREMONT    .ST~'"     " 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


ATE    BANK, 


Beautiful  Virginia   Home  Farm 

We  offer  for  sale  one  of  the  best  200-acre 
farms  in  Piedmont,  V'irginia.  Land  gently 
rolling,  soil  rich  and  productive.  Extensive 
full-bearing  apple  orchards.  Charming  Co- 
lonial residence,  overlooking  Blue  Ridge 
.Mountains.  Attractive  shade  trees;  ample 
barns  and  outbuildings.  About  four  miles 
from  Warrenton,  Virginia.  Macadamized 
road.  140  acres  adjoining  may  be  purcha-sed. 
For  full  description  of  this  and  other  farms, 
write  to  Harry  M.  Hubbell,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Iteantifiil  Home  at  University,  Va. 
20  Acres;  House,  12  rooms  and  Ijath;  good 
outbuilding  ;  orchard,  1.50  trees,  fiUl  bearing. 
Variety  of  small  fruit  and  bernes. 

FKANK  THOENTON,   Umveniity,  Va. 

'\/:— _:_:_   Siiiiill  Farm  or  t'ouiitry 
y  irginid.   ||„iiie  for    Sale,  near 
Washington,  iJ.  C.    li'    acres,    modern   ten 
room   house.     Price  $.■?  .500. 
W.    C.    ROHK.   Fairmont.  W.  Va. 

FOR  SALY 

Beautiful  modem  Southern  home  in  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  the  South.  Location 
healthful.  Just  the  place  for  a  retired  mer- 
chant who  is  seeking  ideal  climate  lor  home. 
Half  tone  of  the  house  and  full  jjarticulars. 
Address  M.  .M.  B.  .~>hellenberger,  Rome,  Ga. 

AVIM.  SKLI>  31V  aO  Acre  FloHda 

Farm.  $12.50  per  acre:  terms  to  suit: 
beautiful  locality :  can't  occupy  account 
illness.  GEO.  L  .  C  O  L  15  U  R  N,  care 
Buckingham  Club,  St.  Louis,   Mo. 

Manatee,  Florida — America's  Fruit  and  Gar- 
den .Market.  Farms  at  low  prices,  net  you 
$.500  to  $1,500  profit  per  acre  each  year.  Cel- 
ery, grapefruit,  oranges  and  vegetables  reach 
perfection  here.  Healthy  climate,  quick 
transportation.  Free  booklet  upon  request. 
Address  J.  W.  Wjiite,  Gen'l  Industrial 
Agent,  S.  -A.  L.  Ry.,  Dept.  16,  Norfolk,  Va. 

GEORGlAFRUlfFARM 

200  acres,  one  mile  from  Roberta,  Ga.,  on 
S'.uthem  R.  R.  10.000  Elberta  Peach  trees, 
1000  Red  June  Plums,  all  .5  years  old.  Land 
produces  anything  except  wheat ;  good  resi- 
dence, two  cabins.  Buildmgs  and  farm  in  good 
condition.  James Y.Welbom,  Evansville,  Ind. 

SWEETWATER,  TEXAS 

Write  for  pamphlet  describing  Sweetwater, 
the  coming  and  fastest  growing  city  in  central 
west  Texas.  Three  trunk  lines  of  railroad. 
Two  packing  houses  building.  Close  in 
beautiful  lots  on  easy  payments  with  values 
guaranteed  by  Federal  Guaranty  Co.  It's 
money  to  you  to  learn  about  it. 
FRED  W.  TURNER,  .Santa  Anna,  Texas. 


CIcissiriecl    Columns 


BUSINESS  OPPORTVNITIES     PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


Boys'  Preparatory  School,  located  residen- 
tial city,  near  New  York,  thirty  years' record 
fitting  boys  for  College.  Owner  wishes  to  re- 
tire. Fine  opportunity.  Inquirer  should 
control  reasonable  amount  cash.  Give  Bank 
reference.  Kellogg's  School  Agency,  31 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

PATENT  YOUR  INVENTION 
The  only  way  to  protect  it.  Send  lor  our 
tree  search  and  contingent  fee  plan.  Free 
booklet.  MILO  B.  .STEVENS  &  CO., 
Attys.,  694  F  St.,  Washington  ;  Jo:!  Monad- 
nock  Blk.,  Chicago.  Est.  1864.  Guaranteed 
by  Bankers'  Register  and  highest  rating  by 
Martindale'sLaw  Directory. 

START  AN  EASY  AND  LUCRATIVE 
BU.SINESS— We  teachyou  how  to  establish 
a  successful  Collection  Business  and  refer 
business  to  you.  No  capital  required.  Little 
competition.  Rare  opportunities.  Write  for 
Free  pointers  today.  American  Collection 
-Service,  56  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

BUSINESS  BOOKLETS;  Booklets  .ind 
Promotion  literature  written.  Extensive  ex- 
perience. Just  issued  booklets  Texas,  New 
.VIex.,Va.  develo|)ment  i>rojects.  Travel  any- 
where or  handle  I  y  mail.  No  samples. 
Folder.  Vyle,  Auhor-Editor,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

A    GOOD  OPENING  for  a  competent  i 
man  to  take  an  interest  in  a  wholesale  and  [ 
retail  f.ictory,  plumbers'  and  machinists'  sup- 
l)ly  business,  and  to  take  the  sales  or  entire 
management.     In  a  thrilty,  growing,  western  '. 
manufacturing  city.      For  iiarticulars  write 
"  JOBBER,"  care  of  Literary  Digest. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof    of    Fortunes   in   Patents "  and  61-p. 
Guide.    Special  offer.    Highest  references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT.S:  For  lacts  about  Prize  and 
Reward  Offers  and  for  books  ot  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  8c 
postage  to  Pubs.  Patent  .Sense,  Dept.  63, 
BaiTister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  reuort  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK,  anf  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress;  sample  tree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

HELP  WANTED 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps   water  by   water    power— no     atten- 
tion—no exiiense — i  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
leet.etc.    Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rini  Ram  Co.,2197  Trinity  BWg.,  New  York  I 


FOUR.  GOOD  CHRISTIAN  MEN  of 
religious  interest  to  act  as  special  travelling 
representatives  for  a  strong  itational  religious 
weekly.  Liberal  terms  incUiding  transporta- 
tion to  the  right  type  of  men.  Denomination 
doesn't  matter,  but  men  of  ministerial  ex- 
perience are  preferred.  .Address  H.  C. 
JONES,  136  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

M  A  R  eTi  on  E  Y  ~W  R  it  I  NcTs  HORT 
STORIE.S  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  lor  you.  Big  pav.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CA'l'F,  San  Francisco,  California. 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  eani  #2;  to  #100  per  week. 
.Sendlor  FRF.E  prospecti;s.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept. 31,  Page  Bldg. .Michigan.Ave., Chicago. 


FOR    THE    DEAF 

SKND  FOR  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
10  DAY  TRIAL  PLAN  of  the  AURIS. 
Smallest,  lightest,  cheapest  electrical  hearing 
device  for  the  deaf.  AURIS  CO.,  Suite  37, 
\'i/a\.  Broadway,  New  York. 


Classitiecl    Coin  mns 


FOR.  WRITERS 


AUTHORS,  PLAYWRIGHTS,  PUBLI- 
ClSrs — High  grade  service  by  experienced 
literary  workers.  Revision  of  manuscripts, 
novels,  plays,  addresses,  poems.  Compilation 
of  statistics.  Research  in  all  literary  lines. 
A.  Windsor,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

SPEAKERS,  lecturers  :  We  gather  material 
for  your  speech,  oration,  club  paper,  essay. 
Expert  literary  service  on  topics  for  occasions. 
Lyceum  work  prepared.  Our  service  en- 
dorsed. Authors'  Agency,  153  Lenox  A\e., 
New  York. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

S  C  R  I B  N  E  R  '  S    MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS 

easily    earn   liieral   commissions   and  also 
can  pick  up  extra  prize  money  hy  />ersisle>it 
7vork.      For  full   particulars   regarding, 
commissions,  prizes,  free  advertising  matter, 
sample  copies,  etc.,  address  1 

DESK  2, 155  FIFTH  AVE..  N.  Y.  CITY. 

.Al'I.AS  AGENTS:  Our  new  Census  Atl.is 
will  make  you  rich.  Nearly  300  pages.  Over 
loo  pages  new  maps.  Big  commissions:  tree 
o.utht.      I.  L.  NICHOLS  &  CO..  Dept.  A, 

iUt 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERIENCED  EDUCATOR  offers 
home  of  character  and  refinement  in  Newport 
to  a  few  children,  for  all  year  or  part  of  year. 
Refers  to  former  patrons,  and  will  appreciate 
thorough  investigation.  Exceptional  oppor- 
tunity.   BOX  365,  The  Literary  Digest. 

MINIATURES 


Napi 


111. 


MINIATURE  PORTRAITS  ON  IVORY 
or  Porcelain.  High  Grade  work,  copied  from 
any  picture.     Prices  reasonable.     Write 

A.  WILSKY  PARTRICK 
\Ti  McLean  -Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

FOR    WOMEN 

TROUSSEAUX  AND  BRIDAL  GII'-l'S 
of  exquisite  hand  embroideries  done  to  your 
order.  Handwork  oi  any  description.  Refer 
to  present  nations.  PETRUCCl  SISTERS, 
1265  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

I  PUBLICATIONS 

A  R.ARE  OLD  BOOK!  Quaint,  amusing 
and  instructive.  I  propose  to  republish  the 
famous  life  of  Washington  by  Weems.  and 
wish  to  obtain  names  of  any  who  would  prob- 
ably care  to  secure  copies.  .Address 
llO.X  bOJ.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVEST  YOUR  SURPLUS  FUNDS  in 

7'«i  Farm  Mortgages  well  supervised.  Every 
client  protected.  Highest  bankets' references. 
Booklet.  HA.MILToN  BURCH, Attorney, 
Box  14,  McRae,  Georgia. 


FARM  M0RTGAGF:S  appeal  to  the  con- 
servative.   6'«  and  safety.     Send  for  booklet 
".A"  and  descriptive  list  of  offerings. 
E.  J.  Lander  &  Co.  Gr.uid  Forks,  N.  D. 

Esublishcd  1S83. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

Genuine  typewriter  bargains.  No  matter 
what  make,  will  quote  you  lower  prices  and 
easiest  terms.  Write  for  big  bargain  list  and 
illustrated  caulogue.  L.  J.  PE.ABODY, 
261  Minot  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TYPEWRITERS:  2  Remingtons.  1  Smith 
Premier,  1  Oliver.  Perfect  condition,  will 
sell  at  cost.  Cliance  to  secure  high  grade 
machine  at  your  owii  price.  Samples  of  work 
on  request.  Illinois  Chatikl  Lh.an 
Ai'.KNCV,  1001  Sunnyside  .Ave.,  Chicago. 


U".r  reuders  an.'  asked  to  meatiou  TiiK  L1TERA.RT  Oigkst  when  wTltiug  to  advenisers. 
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combines  distinction  in  appearance 
with  solid  worth. 

Its  artistic  designs  add  to  the  beauty 
and  appreciable  value  of  a  building. 
Its  wearing  quality,  founded  on  fine 
metals  and  thorough  workmanship, 
eliminates  repair  bills  and  assures  sat- 
isfactory service. 

Give  your  personal  attention  to  the  selection 
of  hardware  for  your  home.  The  pleasure 
of  having  artistic  and  harmonious  fittings 
will  alone  repay  you. 

Sargent  {4ardware  offers  wide  latitude 
•  for  your  personal   taste  within   har- 
monious boun 
designs    in    each    schoo 
penod  of  architecture. 


The  Sargent 
Book  of  Designs 

IS  mailed  free.   Wnte  for  it.    It 
contains  many  illustrations  and  helpful 
suggestions  in  selecting  building  hardware. 
A    Colonial.  Book   is   also  sent  on   request. 

SARGENT  &  CO.,  160  Leonard  St..  New  York 

Sargent  Locks  are 


t  lined  for  security 


VISITORS  to  the  Coronation  of 
England's  King  should  arrange  to 
cross  by  Canada's  Royal  line — The 
Royal  George  and  Royal  Edward,  only 
steamers  sailing  under  the  Canadian  flag. 
The  absolute  comfort  and  the  luxury  af- 
forded by  these  splendid  steamers  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  Canadian-European  Service. 
SpeciaLCoronation  Sailings  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec  to  Bristol.  For  Further  Infor- 
mation write  to  any  steamship  agent  or  to 

WM.  PHILLIPS,  G.  F.  &  P.  A. 

Toronto,  Out. 

F.  A.  YOUNG,    Gen.  Agt 

66  West  Adams  Street,  Chicagro,  III". 

J.  H.  McKINNON,  Gen.  Agt. 
Cor.  4th  &  Jackson  Sts.,  St.  Panl,  Minn. 


fflCHEUEUaOpD. 

NAYlGATIONCO.ili 


NIAGARA 

To 
THE  SEA 


o^ 


The  grandest  trip  in  America 
for  health  and  pleasure.  It  includes 
the  Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting 
descent  of  the  marvelous  Rapids,  the 
historic  associations  of  Montreal, 
Quebec  and  the  famed  Saguenay 
River,  with  its  Stupendous  Capes. 
Trinity  and  Eternity. 

Send  6c.  postage  for 
illustrated  guide  to 

THOMAS  HENRY 

Traffic  Mgr.  Dept.  D 
Montreal,  Cao. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 

EASY   CHAIR 


in  this  column,  to  decide  que'itions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


Queries  referred  to  this  d^artment  will  t>e  answered  only  in 
the  printed  column,  and,  owing  to  hmiied  space,  will  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  general  interest. 


"Tarrier,"  Ecuador. — "Kindly  explain  the  dif- 
lerence  between  'falconing'  and  'hawking,'  as  thej^ 
occur  in  the  following  extract:  'His  chief  delight 
w  a.s  falconing  and  hawking,  and  in  matters  of  jus- 
lice  he  was  perfect.'  " 

The  term  "falconry"  betokened  the  use  of  either 
hawks  or  falcons  for  purposes  of  the  hunt,  and 
hence  it  is  redundancy  to. say  "  falconing  and  hawk- 
ing," as  the  former  includes  the  latter. 

"Alpha,"  Addison,  111. — "Is  the  use  of  the  word 
reverend'  as  a  noun  permissible,  as  in  the  sen- 
tence, 'Our  reverend  is  a  very  good  man'?" 

.\ltho  some  few  instances  might  be  quoted  in 
which  the  word  is  used  as  a  noun  by  literary  au- 
thorities, such  a  usage  is  colloquial  rather  than 
literary,  and  is  general,  not  personal,  in  its  appli- 
cation, as  in  the  following  quotation  from  Dickens: 
"Those  who  had  not  attained  in  military  lionors 
were  either  doctors,  professors,  or  reverends." 

"W.  S.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Should  the  pred- 
icate in  the  following  sentence  conform  to  fhe  sing- 
ular or  the  plural  form  of  the  sub.ect:  'The  data 
/.<  based  on  the  following  observations'?" 

The  form  of  the  subject  in  this  sentence  is  un- 
equivocally plural,  and  grammar  and  literary  usage 
unite  in  recognizing  only  the  plural  form  of  the 
verb  in  such  a  connection. 

"I.  E.  DeR.."  Seattle,  Wash. — "Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  'Gunga  Din,' 
appearing  in  Kipling's  '  Barrackroom  Ballads.'" 

This  word  is  pronounced  gun-ga-deen',  with  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable.     It  may  be  noted  that 
in  the  verses  the  last  syllable  is  used  to  rime  with, 
grcen,  canteen,  quecn'tLnd  so  forth. 

"E.  S.  B.,"  Johnson  City,  Tenn. — "Is  it  incor- 
rect to  begin  the  word  'counties'  with  a  small  letter 
ill  the  following  sentence:  'Wise,  Russell,  and 
Dickenson  counties  are  rich  in  minerals'?" 

The  use  of  a  small  letter  in  this  instance  is  not 
only  permissible,  but  preferable,  according  to  the 
rulings  of  grammar  and  present-day  usage.  If  the 
common  noun  is  regarded  as  a  permanent  part  of 
the  name,  the  initial  capital  is  required;  but  the 
noun  "counties"  is  here  used  merely  as  an  appel- 
lative and  does  not  become  a  part  of  the  distin- 
guishing name.  A  small  letter  should  therefore  be 
used. 


FRANCE'S 
GREATEST 
RAILWAY 


operating  own  automobile-  line 
thru  famous  French  Alps,  the  most 
beautiful  city,  mountain  castle  and 
\  illaoe  scenery  in  the  world. 

Lake  Geneva  to  the 
Mediterranean 

by   Automobile 

456  MILES— 5  DAYS 
$37.70 

For  full  information  address 

L.  J.  6ARCEY,  General  Agent 

Cor.  30th  St.  and  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TRAPPING  OHIO   LAWMAKERS 

y4  BOVE  a  doorway  in  a  Columbus  hotel  hangs  a  picture  of 
/-\  a  boy  interrupted  in  the  pleasant  occupation  of  robbing 
-^  -^  a  crow's  nest  by  the  sudden  swooping  attack  of  the  old 
birds.  The  picture  bears  the  title  "Caught  in  the  Act."  To 
this  room,  it  appears,  certain  unsuspecting  Ohio  Senators  and 
Assemblymen  have  been  for  weeks  in  the  habit  of  resorting  for 
the  purpose  of  quoting  the  market  price  of  their  legislative 
votes  -ranging  from  $200  to  $500— to  three  Burns  detectives 
disguised  as  lobbyists,  while  behind  the  door  a  dictagraph  re- 
corded every  incriminating  word.  Whether  the  title  of  the 
picture  had  any  psychological  bearing  upon  the  event  we  are 
not  told,  but  finally  one  of  the  legislators  became  uneasy  and 
caused  the  arrest  of  the  supposed  lobbyists  on  a  charge  of 
bribery.  Then  the  three  detectives  stept  forward  with  the 
evidence  they  had  collected,  and  the  country  found  itself  gasp- 
ing over  another  legislative  scandal.  "  Never,  in  all  my  long 
experience  in  hunting  down  graft,"  declares  Detective  W.  J. 
Burns  himself,  according  to  a  Columbus  correspondent  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  (Rep.),  "  have  I  discovered  such  rotten  conditions 
or  obtained  such  a  mass  of  evidence."  Attorney-General 
Hogan,  another  dispatch  tells  us,  asserts  that  the  revelation 
involves  about  fifty  members,  and  he  believes  there  is  enough 
evidence  to  send  half  that  number  to  the  penitentiary.  In- 
dictments are  being  found  by  the  Franklin  County  grand  jury, 
and  in  the  mean  time  both  Houses  of  the  Ohio  legislature  have 
passed  a  bill  making  the  penalty  for  selling  legislation  in  that 
State  at  least  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

It  was  only  after  the  corruption  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Ohio  legislature  had  become  notorious,  declares  Detective 
Burns  in  a  statement  to  the  New  York  Worid,  that  a  committee 
of  prominent  citizens  took  it  upon  themselves  to  employ  his 
agency  to  turn  on  the  light.  That  the  developments  are  not 
altogether  a  surprize  in  Columbus  is  admitted  by  The  Ohio 
State  Journal  (Rep.)  of  that  city,  which  remarks  that  the 
prosecutor  will  now  be  expected  "  to  do  his  duty  with  vigor  and 
courage."  And  the  Columbus  Dispatch  (Ind. )  concurs  in  the 
following  words : 

"  The  legislative  bribery  charges  can  be  a  surprize  to  nobody 
who  has  observed  the  course  of  events  throughout  this  session. 
The  disposition  of  members  to  break  campaign  pledges  to  the 
people  has  been  notorious  and,  in  the  case  of  measures  proposed 
and  advocated  for  the  public  good,  there  has  been  obstruction 
which  could  not  be  explained  adequately  except  as  the  result  of 
improper  motive  or  corrupt  design. 


"  The  story  of  the  detectives,  which,  of  course,  has  yet  to  be 
substantiated,  offers  the  most  credible  explanation  of  the  situ- 
ation. It  will  account  for  many  of  the  hold-uj  s  in  the  legisla- 
tive program — the  failure  of  the  uniform  text-book  bill  and  the 
tampering  with  the  utilities  measure  and  others.  It  offers  a 
sane,  if  humiliating,  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  a  number 
of  members  which  has  become  a  public  scandal ;  and  it  is  in 
harmony  with  common  comment  of  street  and  lobby  that  there 
are  men  in  this  legislature  who  prostitute  their  office  by  selling 
themselves  to  all  comers 

"  The  present  need  is  for  a  probe  that  shall  sink  deep  and 
without  mercy  into  the  corruption  the  detectives  have  located." 

Among  other  Ohio  papers  commenting  in  the  same  tone  are 
the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.)  and  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.). 
Says  the  latter  paper : 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  bribery  investigation 
at  Columbus  will  be  one  of  the  notable  political  scandals  of  a 
generation  that  has  not  been  lacking  in  notability  of  this  kind. 
Ohio  can  not  come  out  of  the  mess  wholly  unsmirched,  but  by 
bringing  to  punishment  every  guilty  man  the  State  may  suffer 
less  in  loss  of  good  name  than  have  other  commonwealths  placed 
in  similar  plight 

"The  security  of  American  government  demands  that  the 
legislative  bribe-taker  be  handled  without  thought  of  mercy. 
There  can  be  no  confidence  in  government  as  long  as  there  is 
suspicion  of  corruption,  and  lack  of  confidence  in  a  govern- 
mental system  logically  tends  toward  anarchy.  The  safety  of 
society  as  well  as  the  honor  of  the  State  makes  imperative  a 
prosecution  that  shall  leave  no  loophole  for  suspicion  of  laxness. 

"  Altho  the  pi-oceedings  will  have  no  national  bearing,  they 
will  be  watched  withgreat  interest  by  the  nation.  The  disgrace 
of  one  of  the  States  is  indirectly  the  disgrace  of  all.  More- 
over, the  indications  are  that  so  many  individuals  will  be  im- 
plicated that  the  case  will  assume  a  magnitude  not  often 
equaled.  As  has  often  been  remarked  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
Ohio  is  itself  on  trial,  and  must  prove  its  innocence  by  punish- 
ing the  guilty." 

Turning  to  papers  outside  the  State  we  find  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarking  pessimistically  that  the  Ohio 
legislature  "  doesn't  differ  much  in  its  ethical  ideas  from  the 
legislatures  of  other  States,"  because  in  practically  all  of  them 
"  bribes,  disguised  or  undisguised,  ai-e  taken  by  a  percentage 
of  the  members  to  push  legislation  or  to  kill  legislation. "  "  The 
State  legislatures  are  everywhere  used  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent by  mercenary  men,"  declares  the  Hartford  Times  (Dem.), 
"  who  obtain  seats  in  such  bodies  to  exact  bribes  from  business 
men  for  exemption  from  vicious  State  interference."  And  the 
same  paper  adds :  "  This  method  of  gaining  wealth  is  now  a  vast 
American  industry,  carried  on  more  ruthlessly  in  some  States 
than  others.     Nowhere,    probably,  are  the  occupations  of  the 
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LET    NO    GUILTY    MAN    ESCAPE! 

— Heatop.  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

TWO    VIEWS    OF    UNIONISM    AND    DYNAMITE 


WHILE    THE    WORKER    DREAMS. 

— Sloan  in  the  New  York  Call. 


legislator  and  the  highwayman  more  successfully  combined  than 
in  the  Ohio  State  capital."  The  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
points  out  that  such  corruption  almost  always,  even  as  in  the 
present  case,  involves  not  only  the  party  in  power,  but  the 
minority  party  as  well,  and  that  therefore  any  effective  effort 
to  crush  it  must  be  non-partizan.  "  There  are  enough  honest 
men  everywhere  to  break  the  strangle-hold  of  corruption,"  it 
urges,  "  but  they  must  act  together."  Several  papers  suggest 
that  the  revelations  will  advance  the  political  stock  of  Governor 
Harmon,  whose  measures  have  been  constantly  stranding  on 
mysterious  shoals  of  opposition  in  the  present  legislature. 

The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  raises  what  seems  to 
be  a  solitary  protest  against  the  methods  used  to  uncover 
this  Ohio  scandal.  "  To  induce  men  to  commit  crime  in  order 
to  catch  them  at  it, "  declares  this  paper,  "is  not  a  method 
of  detective  procedure  that  is  approved  in  this  country." 
Further : 

"  If  the  detectives  have  evidence  that  others  than  themselves 
have  bribed  members  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  they  may  justify 
their  labors  and  make  out  a  case.  That  does  not  appear.  Ac- 
cording to  the  published  statements,  they  have  made  themselves 
suborners  of  bribery.  Subornation  of  perjury  is  in  this  State 
a  felony  punishable  by  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  How  the 
methods  of  Mr.  Burns's  detectives  will  be  judged  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio  and  by  the  courts  of  Ohio  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
we  can  not  believe  that  Governor  Harmon  is  overjoyed  at  the 
results  of  the  proceeding  undertaken  in  his  behalf  by  his 
friends. " 

This  method  amounts  to  "  fighting  the  devil  with  fire,"  admits 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  ''  but  past  experience  has  shown  that  he 
can  not  be  fought  effectively  without  fire."  "  If  the  Ohio  idea 
is  extended  to  other  States,"  the  Brooklyn  paper  adds,  "  it  may 
go  far  toward  revolutionizing  the  way  in  which  State  laws  are 
made."  "  If  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ohio 
are  ordinary  grafters,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.), 
"  the  way  in  which  they  were  caught  is  of  minor  importance." 
The  sale  of  the  delegated  power  of  the  people  to  the  highest 
bidder,  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  is  nothing  less  than  treason." 

The  accused  Ohio  legislators,  dispatches  tell  us,  deny  the 
charges  against  them,  in  many  instances  explaining  their 
dealings  with  the  supposed  lobbyists  by  saying  that  they  were 
acting  with  the  expectation  of  trapping  the  trappers,  and  with 
no  illegal  motive.     The  remark  of  one  of  the  detectives  when 


arrested  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  George  S.  Nye,  a  Represent- 
ative from  Pike  County,  was:  "The  doctor  didn't  get  wise 
quick  enough." 


MISGIVINGS  ABOUT   MEXICO 

HAS  ANARCHY  now  gathered  such  headway  in  Mexico 
as  to  baffle  even  the  united  power  of  Diaz  and  Madero  ? 
This  ominous  question  seems  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  many  an  American  editor  as  he  compared  the  rose-colored 
daily  dispatches  about  the  peace  negotiations  with  the  contem- 
poraneous reports  of  battles,  brigandage,  the  murder  of 
foreigners,  and  warnings  to  Americans  to  take  their  families 
out  of  the  country,  which  continued  to  pour  in  from  various 
sections  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  armistice  had  been  officially 
proclaimed  by  both  sides.  Thus  "  the  most  sinister  phase  of  the 
situation,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  is  "  the  swift 
sliding  down  into  brigandage,  the  easy  relapse  into  chaotic  and 
anarchistic  conditions,  and  the  lack  of  any  informed  and  reso- 
lute public  opinion  in  a  grave  crisis."  These  things,  says  the 
Cleveland  paper,  "  cause  deep  distrust  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Mexican  people  for  orderly  and  efficient  self-government." 
The  gravest  fact  revealed  by  the  civil  war,  it  goes  on  to  say, 
is  "  the  incompetence  and  demoralization,  not  merely  of  the 
Government,  but  of  the  people  behind  the  Government." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  also  moved  to  doubt  whether 
there  is  on  either  side  "  any  one  man  with  enough  energy  and 
ability  and  strength  to  take  hold  of  the  situation  and  to  hold 
in  check  the  forces  of  destruction  which  are  being  allowed  to 
get  so  absolutely  out  of  hand."  There  was  a  time,  it  adds, 
when  General  Reyes  could  have  saved  the  day,  but  that  time, 
it  fears,  has  passed.  "  It  is  now  certain  that  the  situation  is 
beyond  the  control  of  any  party,"  reported  a  Mexico  City  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times  on  May  3 ;  and  he  went  on 
to  tell  of  a  condition  of  anarchy  prevailing  in  the  interior  of 
the  States  of  Puebla,  Morelos,  Guerrero,  Durango,  Sonora,  and 
Coahuila,  "  and  in  sections  of  nearly  every  other  State  in  the 
Republic,  with  the  exception  of  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas  and  the 
Federal  District."  But  "this  may  be,"  he  added  doubtfully, 
"  the  proverbial  darkness  before  the  dawn. "  From  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  same  paper  we  learn  that  "  business  throughout 
Mexico  is  practically   suspended,  smelters   are   idle,   factories 
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1N"SI  RRECTOS   PREPARING  TO   Bt  RN   A   BRIDGE. 


AFTER  THE    BRIDGE    WAS    HI  RNEI). 


TRAVEf.    MADE    DIFFICULT    I.V    MEXICO. 
The  problem  of  restoring  order  in  Mexico  is  complicated  by  the  widespread  wrecking  of  railroads  and  ciittind  of  telegrapli  wires. 


shut  down,  railway  communication  hampered  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  bridges,  and  telegraph  wires  cut."  "  Mexico  is  indeed 
in  a  perilous  state,"  declares  The  Times.  Among  other  papers 
which  find  the  Mexican  situation  peculiarly  disquieting  are  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune,  and  the  Philadelphia  i?ecorrf  dixxd  Public 
Ledger.  The  last-named  paper  explains  that  our  Southern 
neighbor  is  now  reaping  the  fruit  of  "  the  anomalous  position 
which  it  has  held  during  the  entire  Diaz  regime."    Thus — 

'■  Mexico  has  prospered  amazingly  under  the  strong  control 
and  guidance  of  a  military  despot,  but,  having  been  given  the 
name  without  the  substance  of  freedom  and  self-government, 
there  ban  been  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  training  of  the 
people  in  the  exercise  of  liberty  or  in  the  practise  of  self-rule. 
It  has  been  a  Republic  in  name  only,  a  federation  of  States 
which  knew  not  the  reality  of  local  self-government  nor  even 
the  meaning  of  the  term  'federation.'  The  result  has  been 
that  dissent  has  been  left  no  recourse  but  revolt,  no  form  of 
protest  has  been  open  but  that  of  war  against  the  constituted 
authorities. 

"  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  Diaz,  who  deserves  well  of  hi.s 
people  if  ever  a  modern  autocratic  ruler  can  be  justified  in  his 
autocracy,  is  ending  his  career  rejected  and  condemned  by  his 
people,  a  sorry  ending  to  a  life  of  labor  for  the  establishment 
of  order  and  prosperity  in  his  country.  He  will  leave  but  a 
poor  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  new  superstructure  of 
government  ba.sed,  as  it  must  be  to  a  great  extent,  upon  Latin 
ideas  of  political  economy  and  administration.  American 
methods  may,  in  time,  filter  through  and  secure  acceptance  in 
Mexico,  but  that  is  not  going  to  be  a  matter  of  a  few  months 
or  years.  Unless  the  followers  of  Madero  develop  totally  un- 
expected powers  of  organization  and  direction,  or  unless  they 
contemplate  no  more  than  the  substitution  of  new  actors  on  the 
stage,  new  agents  to  pull  the  strings  of  the  marionettes  to  be 
set  up,  Mexico  may  look  forward  to  a  long  probation  in  lead- 
ing strings,  and  the  United  States  to  a  prolonged  tutelage 
which  will  test  the  patience,  ability,  and  good  faith  of  its 
Government." 

Perhaps,  suggests  the  Springfield  Republican,  "democracy 
must  still  wait  on  that  development  of  a  middle  class  in  Mexico, 
whose  absence  has  created  the  most  difficult  of  the  nation's 
political  problems."  The  New  York  World,  however,  thinks 
that  the  ability  for  self-government  will  follow  closely  upon 
the  heels  of  free  speech,  which  "  has  been  the  beginning  of 
liberty  in  all  lands."  Yet  Washington  is  troubled,  according  to 
a  dispatch  from  that  city,  by  fears  that  the  United  States  may 
even  yet  be  forced  to  intervene.     To  quote  this  correspondent : 

"  The  system  of  law  and  order  is  disrupted,  and  the  Mexican 
Government  is  almost  in  a  state  of  liquefaction. 

"  Despite  the  fact  that  this  all  points  toward  the  ultimate 


necessity  of  intervention  by  the  United  States  for  the  restora- 
tion of  order  and  the  establishment  of  a  stable  Government, 
President  Taft  is  still  hopeful  that  something  may  develop 
which  will  avoid  this  eventuality.  He  reiterated  this  evening 
what  he  has  said  several  times  recently  that  he  will  not  order 
any  troops  into  Mexico  on  his  own  motion  and  that  Congress 
will  have  to  direct  intervention  before  any  step  toward  it  is 
taken  by  him.  The  President  is  extremely  loath  to  take  such 
action,  and  will  not  discuss  it  even  as  an  ultimate  possibility 
further  than  to  declare  that  it  will  not  be  undertaken  except 
on  the  direction  of  Congress." 

''Unbelievable  pressure,"  declares  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
"  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Administration,  on  Congress 
and  on  newspapers  to  bring  about  such  intervention,  and  the 
motives  for  such  pressure  are  of  the  most  sinister  character." 
It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  About  all  that  a  Mexican  hates  worse  than  an  American  is 
two  Americans.  The  fact  is  there,  and  it  is  as  well  to  recog- 
nize it,  because  it  means  that  every  Mexican  would  join  arms 
in  resentment  at  American  interference.  We  could  unquestion- 
ably settle  the  domestic  diff'erences  in  Mexico;  but  we  would 
have  a  job  on  our  hands  which  would  make  the  campaign  in 
Cuba  look  Pike  a  summer  picnic.  The  only  parallel  in  modern 
history  would  be  the  British  intervention  in  Egypt  in  1882,  with 
its  tremendous  chain  of  consequences.  Nothing  could  be  easier 
than  getting  into  Mexico.  The  problem  of  getting  out  again 
would  appal  greater  administrators  than  this  country  has  ever 
produced. 

"This  ought  to  be  obvious,  but  self-interest  will  blind  itself 
to  anything.  Our  investments  in  Mexico  are  unquestionably 
large — probably  twice  as  large  as  even  those  of  Great  Britain. 
They  include  mines,  railroad  concessions,  and  other  valuable 
developed  and  undeveloped  projects,  to  say  nothing  of  banking 
interests  of  a  most  extensive  character 

"  Added  to  these  influences  are  the  manufacturers  of  warlike 
stores  of  all  sorts,  who  would  revel  in  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
ply the  United  States  on  terms  Ifke  those  extorted  during  the 
Spanish  War.  They  know,  if  the  public  does  not,  that  it  would 
take  a  quarter  of  a  million  American  soldiers  to  occupy  Mexico 
eff"ectively,  with  all  that  this  implies. 

"  Besides  this,  the  inevitable  political  complications  with 
other  countries  are  to  be  feared.  Every  Latin  Republic  to  the 
South  would  be  in  a  blaze.  The  temptation  for  European  in- 
fringement of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  with  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  tightly  tied  in  Mexico,  would  be  enormous.  As 
for  the  cost  of  such  intervention,  the  military  part  of  it  might 
be  represented  by  the  land  operations  of  the  Spanish  War  mul- 
tiplied by  ten  ;  while  an  indefinite  occupation  of  Mexico  would 
make  the  millions  spent  upon  the  administration  of  the  Philip- 
pines look  trifling  by  comparison. 

"The  condition  is  critical,  and  every  lover  of  peace  and  good 
order  should  be  alert  to  seize  the  first  wretch  who  attempts  to 
throw  a  match  into  such  a  powder  magazine." 
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THE    NEW    JINGOISM. 

We  don't  want  to  fight,  and  by  jingo,  since  we  don't. 
We've  got  the  money,  men,  and  ships,  but  you  cm  bet  we  won'tl 

— Triggs  in  the  New  York  Prens. 


THE    INTERN ATICNAI.    CANIJY-PITIX. 

Wheel  Isn't  he  getting  popular! 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


ENTANGLING   ALLIANCES. 


ECHOES  OF  '61 

ONE  BY  ONE,  the  opening  events  of  the  Civil  War  are 
being  reviewed  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  as  the  successive  semi-centennial  days  pass. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  on  April 
12,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Day  on 
April  26,  in  this  year  of  fateful  anniversaries,  were  especially 
productive  of  editorial  musings  on  the  days  gone  by.  In  all 
the  comment  is  to  be  noticed  a  tone  of  rejoicing  that  the  scars 
of  the  war  are  now  being  healed,  that,  as  the  Cleveland  Leader 
puts  it,  "  the  men  of  the  South  and  those  of  the  North  are  more 
thoroughly  brothers  than  they  ever  were."  The  Southerners, 
thinks  this  paper,  "  while  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  fall  of 
the  Confederacy  has  resulted  in  untold  good  to  them  and  that 
the  North  had  no  option  but  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  bring  it 
about,  are  still  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  men  who  led  in  t];ie 
secession  and  fought  for  it  were  animated  by  loyalty  to  what 
the  past  of  their  section  of  the  country  and  the  circumstances 
then  existing  convinced  them  was  a  just  cause  " ;  and  "  the 
North  is  beginning  to  see  the  situation  in  the  same  light." 

In  the  South  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  "  regards  that  tre- 
mendous conflict  as  a  necessity  to  weld  together  in  an  indissol- 
uble whole  the  discordant  and  hostile  sections  of  a  Union  in 
which  had  long  been  developing  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
dissolution  " : 

"  The  heat  engendered  and  the  mighty  blows  that  were  struck 
reunited  the  dissevered  sections  with  a  completeness  and  solid- 
ity that  had  not  previously  existed  and  created  a  nation  fitted 
for  the  mighty  and  world-dominating  destiny  it  will  be  required 
to  fulfil." 

In  its  Memorial  Day  issue  the  Atlanta  Constitution  bears 
glad  witness  to  the  fact  that  "  the  keynote  of  sentiment  in  the 
South,  as  in  the  North,  is  reunion,  fraternity,"  and  continues: 

"  The  peace  of  Appomattox  left  the  South  in  the  abyss. 

"  Not  only  had  the  tragedy  of  struggle  taken  toll  of  the  South's 
best  blood,  stript  the  South'of  its  accumulated  wealth,  and  laid 
mortgage  upon  the  sources  of  new  wealth^ 

"  It  had,  as  well,  turned  topsy-turvy  our  social,  economic, 
and  political  systems. 

"  The  South  was  left  to  work  redemption  out  of  chaos,  to 
build  a  new  structure  upon  the  smoking  debris  of  the  old — and 


in  larger  part  the  task  lay  in  making  bricks  without  straw.  .  .  . 

"  The  men  of  the  dominant  Southern  generation  can  not  know 
the  depth  of  their  obligation  to  those  heroes  who  lie  sleeping, 
and  to  those  others  yet  with  us  as  wan  reminders  of  an  epic. 

"  To  both  may  justly  be  applied  that  scriptural  meed,  '  these 
are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation.' 

"  And  we  are  their  legatees,  the  inheritors  of  a  more  tremen- 
dous and  finer  civilization,  whether  reared  upon  the  bravery  of 
a  thousand  battlefields  or  upon  the  equal  bravery  that  faced 
reconstruction's  abomination  of  desolation. 

"  No  people  in  history  may  match  the  traditions  they  bequeath 
us,  as  no  nation  in  history  can  match  the  reunited  and  irresist- 
ible power  of  the  nation  which  is  now  our  common  heritage. 

"  Let  us  hope  it  is  of  divine  significance  that  as  we  celebrate 
our  Memorial  Day  in  the  year  of  tercentenaries,  the  world 
speaks  and  thinks  more  kindly  than  ever  of  peace  wherever  the 
sun  shines." 

Apart  from  its  wonderful  material  prosperity,  "  or  shall  we 
say  in  part  because  of  *hat  prosperity,"  the  South,  declares  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  is  "  again  coming  to  occupy  its 
rightful  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nlation." 

"  True,  the  South  has  not  produced  since  the  war  which  laid 
her  waste  statesmen  of  the  type  which  were  her  pride  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  country's  history.  Statecraft  in  those 
days  was  the  chief  thought  of  the  Southern  gentleman.  If  our 
strong  men  have  found  other  things  to  occupy  their  attention 
in  these  latter  years,  that  is  not  a  matter  to  be  wondered  at. 
Once  again,  however,  the  opportunity  for  service  is  being 
opened  to  us,  and  with  the  opportunity  there  will  arise  men  fitted 
to  seize  it.  A  Southern  man  is  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  Southern  man  is  leader  of  the  majority  in  that 
body.  A  Southern  man  is  leader  of  the  militant  minority  in 
the  Senate.  A  Southern  man  and  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy 
is  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  Southern  man  may 
be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  great  gain  of  the  Civil  War,  according  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  which  under  Horace  Greeley  was  the  great  molder  of 
Republican  opinion  at  the  North  in  the  '  60's,  was  a  unified 
country.     It  adds : 

"  But  the  South's  special  compensation  was  the  destruction 
of  the  antiquated  industrial  system  for  whose  preservation  it 
had  fought.  In  the  Southern  armies  it  became  a  common  say- 
ing that,  so  far  as  the  South  was  concerned,  it  was  '  a  rich 
man's  war  and  a  poor  man's  fight.'  The  poor  whites,  disre- 
garded in  the  South's  economy,  bore  the  burden  of  its  struggle 
to  preserve  slavery,  and  the  breakdown  of  the  Confederacy 
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emancipated  them  more  completely  than  it  emancipated  the 
negroes.  The  progress  which  the  South  is  now  making  is  due 
largely  to  the  social  upheaval  following  the  war,  which  brought 
the  non-slave-owning  white  element  to  the  front  and  gave  it  at 
last  an  outlet  for  its  long  dormant  energy.  South  Carolina  and 
the  other  cotton  States  can  be  profoundly  grateful  that  the  era 
of  the  patrician  cotton-planter,  archaic  and  wasteful,  has  yielded 
to  the  era  of  the  cotton-manufacturer,  with  its  diversification 
of  industry,  fuller  utilization  of  labor,  and  constant  creation  of 
new  wealth. 

"  Charleston  went  wild  with  enthusiasm  fifty  years  ago  over 
the  distinction  of  having  helped  to  fire  the  first  shot  at  Fort 
Sumter.  The  other  day  in  advertising  its  claims  to  attention 
as  a  rising  metropolis  it  boasted  of  being  the  seat  of  a  Federal 
navy-yard  and  the  headquarters  of  a  Federal  coast  artillery  dis- 
trict. What  more  convincing  evidence  could  be  given  that  fifty 
years  have  healed  the  scars  of  the  great  combat  of  1861-65  and 
brought  a  universal  acquiescence  in  its  hard-won  results  ?  " 


ARE  THE  RAILROADS  STILL  REBATING? 

REBATING,  once  the  railroads'  besetting  sin,  has  in  a  few 
years'  time  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  almost  as  much 
of  a  commercial  anachronism  as  piracy  on  the  high  seas. 
Both  President  Roosevelt  and  President  Taft  have  assured  us 
in  official  communications  that  the  practise  has  been  wiped  out, 
and  the  very  railroads  which  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Hep- 
burn Law  have  not  only  echoed  this  assurance,  but  have  exprest 
relief  because  the  big  shippers  could  no  longer  exact  from  them 
this  form  of  blackmail.  Thus  for  four  or  five  years  the  ordi- 
nary shipper  and  the  general  public  have  been  lulled  into  the 
belief  that  this  weapon,  whose  eflficacy  in  crushing  competition 
had  been  conspicuously  demonstrated  by  such  concerns  as  Stand- 
ard Oil  and  the  Meat  Trust,  was  not  only  outlawed  by  statute 
and  by  public  opinion,  but  was  actually  laid  on  the  shelf  to 
rust.  As  the  Indianapolis  Neivs  remarks,  "  an  innocent  and 
trusting  people  had  supposed  that  the  rebating  evil  had  disap- 
peared entirely." 

It  is  therefore  with  something  of  pained  surprize  that  the 
papers  comment  on  the  indictments  recently  found  at  Cleveland 
against  certain  railroad  companies,  dock  companies,  and  ship- 
pers of  iron  ore,  together  with  individual  officers  of  the  cor- 
porations, for  granting  or  accepting  rebates  from  the  schedule 
rate  for  ore-carrying.  These  indictments  number  thirteen,  on 
a  total  of  110  counts,  and  the  four  railroads  involved  are  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Besse- 
mer &  Lake  Erie,  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 
The  individuals  indicted  are  Dan  R.  Hanna,  and  R.  L.  Ireland, 


president  and  second  vice-president  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  coal,  and  coke  com- 
panies in  the  country,  and  D.  T.  McCabe,  fourth  vice-president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  other  defendants  are  dock 
companies  operated  by  the  four  railroads.  The  Government's 
case,  according  to  W.  L.  Day,  United  States  District  Attorney, 
covers  a  period  of  six  years  and  may  result  in  fines  amounting 
to  several  million  dollars.  It  will  probably  not  come  to  trial, 
he  adds,  before  the  fall  term  of  court. 

While  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  "  is  not  to  be  regarded  under 
our  law  as  raising  a  presumption  of  guilt,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  yet "  the  investigation  of  ore  trans- 
portation methods  on  the  lower  lakes  has  been  going  on  for 
several  months  under  the  direction  of  a  Federal  district- 
attorney,  a  direct  representative  of  the  Attorney-General  and 
special  counsel,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  case  has  been  care- 
fully prepared  with  reference  to  final  proof  before  a  jury.'  If 
the  charges  are  sustained  by  proof,  says  this  commercial  paper, 
"  an  example  ought  to  be  made  of  those  guilty,  as  a  deterrent 
toothers."    And  it  adds: 

"  As  it  is  the  duty  of  decently  conducted  labor  organizations 
to  denounce  crimes  and  violations  of  law  committed  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  union  labor,  and  to  aid  in  their  exposure 
and  punishment,  so  it  is  not  only  the  duty  but  the  wise  policy 
of  reputable  and  honorably  managed  corporations,  most  of  all 
railroad  corporations  acting  as  common  carriers  in  interstate 
commerce,  to  condemn  such  practises  as  are  alleged  in  these 
cases,  and  to  aid  in  their  exposure  and  punishment,  so  far  as 
the  evidence  may  be  in  their  hands.  If  great  corporations  in 
this  country  are  to  disarm  popular  hostility,  remove  suspicion 
and  prejudice  regarding  their  purposes  and  methods,  change 
the  adverse  attitude  of  legislators  and  administrators  of  law  to 
one  of  amicable  cooperation,  they  must  discontinue  and  help  to 
destroy  the  practises  that  have  brought  disrepute  upon  them 
and  made  them  objects  of  popular  dislike  or  apprehension. 
They  must  seek  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  community  instead 
of  continually  forfeiting  it  by  defiance  or  evasion  of  laws  which 
their  past  conduct  has  caused  to  be  made  severely  restrictive. 
In  all  these  cases  responsible  persons,  and  not  merely  soulless 
corporate  organizations,  should  be  made  to  suffer  the  extreme 
penalty  that  the  law  provides,  if  the  offenses  are  clearly 
proved. " 

There  has  been  no  rebating  in  the  illegal  sense,  say  the  men 
indicted,  since  the  payments  have  involved  neither  discrimina- 
tion nor  favoritism.  A  misunderstanding  of  the  facts,  they 
explain,  is  responsible  for  this  case.  And  President  James 
McCrea,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  a  statement  issued 
to  the  press,  sketches  the  situation  thus : 

"  The  action  of  the  grand  jury,  so   far  as  I  understand  it,  is 
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based  on  the  following  conditions  of  affairs:  During  the  year 
1908  anJ  a  portion  of  the  year  1909  iron  ore  was  landed  from 
vessels  at  docks  on  Lake  Erie  belonging'  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  which  docks  were  being  operated  by  M.  A.  Hanna  & 
Company  as  a  dock  company,  with  whom  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  for  handling  ore  from  the  vessels  to  the  cars  and 
docks  of  the  railroad  company.  The  vessels  paid  a  fixt  price 
per  ton  for  unloading,  as  the  railroad  company  a  fixt  price  per 
ton  for  loading  the  ore  on  the  cars,  the  prices  thus  established 
being  the  current  prices  at  practically  all  of  the  docks  of  all 
railroads  at  Lake  Erie  ports. 

"  Owing  to  the  introduction  of  improved  ore-handling  ma- 
chinery during  this  period  the  cost  of  handling  the  ore  was 
found  to  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  payments  made  to  the 
dock  companies  by  the  vessels  and  the  railroad  companies,  but 
the  exact  amount  of  this  possible  saving  could  not  be  deter- 
mined until  the  close  of  the  season.  It  was  therefore  provided 
in  the  agreement  that  after  deducting  from  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  dock  company  rental,  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  proper  remuneration  for  services  rendered,  that  portion  of 
the  saving  per  ton  published  in  the  tariffs  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  to 
be  paid  currently  by  the  dock  company  to  the  consumers  of  ore, 
and  any  additional  surplus  or  saving  that  might  possibly  remain 
at  the  close  of  the  year  should  also  be  apportioned  among  the 
consumers  of  ore  in  the  proportion  that  the  ore  received  by 
them  over  the  Pennsylvania  Company's  lines  and  connections 
bore  to  the  total  ore  tonnage  forwarded  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  docks.  This,  of  course,  absolutely  insured  uniform 
rates  to  all  consumers  of  ore  forwarding  from  those  docks.  .  .  . 

"  If  in  the  company's  effort  to  carry  out  the  exact  spirit  of 
the  law  and  insure  impartial  treatment  to  its  patrons,  the  fail- 
ure to  note  in  the  published  tariffs  the  provision  for  the  final 
distribution  of  the  possible  additional  savings  (of  which  every 
consumer  had  not  only  knowledge,  but  notice)  was  not  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  law,  the  violation  was  only  technical 
and  wholly  unintentional. 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  discrimination  involved,  as  all 
consumers,  both  large  and  small,  were  treated  with  strict  im- 
partiality ;  there  never  was,  nor  could  be,  any  favoritism,  for 
the  rate  to  each  one  was  exactly  the  same." 

The  matter,  however,  is  before  the  court,  remarks  the  Pitts- 
burg Post,  "  and  there  it  will  be  sifted  out."  If  the  charges  are 
sustained,  says  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat,  "  their  effect 
will  be,  we  fear,  to  reawaken  the  old  suspicions  in  many  minds, 
and  so  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  season  of  good  feeling, 
trust,  and  confidence  for  which  the  railway  leaders  are  plead- 
ing." And  the  Dallas  News  reminds  us  that  "  it  was  the  preva- 
lence of  rebating  which  more  than  anything  else  caused  an  era 


of  political  disturbance  in  this  country  from  which  we  are  only 
now  emerging."     The  Fittshurg  Dispatch  quotes  a  former  rail- 
road ofl^cial  of  that  city  as  saying:  "The  example  of  a  single 
railroad  president  or  general  manager  in  the  penitentiary  for 
rebating  would  stop  the  practise  for  many  years  thereafter." 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  the  revival  of  rebating  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  only  last  March  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Pennsylvania  railroads  paid  fines  of  $35,000  and  $20,000 
respectively  for  granting  rebates  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  indictments  dated  back  to  1907. 


THE  POLICE  MUDDLE  IN   NEW  YORK 

THE  RETIREMENT  of  one  of  New  York's  deputy  police 
commissioners  and  the  presentments  of  two  grand  juries 
on  the  eflnciencyof  the  police  force  might  be  thought  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  vexing  "  crime-wave  "  problem.  But 
since  Mr.  Flynn  does  not  offer  to  tell  the  public  what  he  thinks 
of  Mayor  Gaynor,  Commissioner  Cropsey,  and  the  police  in 
general,  and  since  the  efforts  to  discover  a  sensation  back  of 
his  retirement  have  not  been  oversuccessful,  and  especially 
since  the  two  grand-jury  reports  directly  contradict  each  other, 
the  police  muddle,  concludes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "  bad  enough- 
from  the  first,  was  never  worse  than  it  is  now." 

The  report  favorable  to  the  harried  guardians  of  New  York's 
streets  was  made  to  Judge  Rosalsky  by  the  regular  April  grand; 
jury,  and  was  exprest  thus  : 

"  We  have  been  imprest  with  the  efficiency  of  the  police  who- 
testified  before  us.  and  it  is  further  our  opinion  that  the  criti- 
cisms adverse  to  their  efforts  are  unwarranted  and  misleading." 

Quite  different  are  the  recommendations  of  the  additional 
April  grand  jury,  sitting  under  the  same  judge: 

"  First — Parts  of  our  city  are  dangerous  because  of  lawless- 
ness of  roughs  and  criminals  who  are  not  effectively  restrained. 

"  Second — Police  officers  are  reviled  and  sometimes  severely 
assaulted  while  attempting  to  perform  their  duty. 

"  Third— Police  officers  hesitate  to  do  their  duty  because  cer- 
tain roughs  have  political  support. 

"  Fourth — Police  officers  do  not  make  use  of  their  clubs  when^ 
they  should  do  so  because  they  fear  their  superiors,  who,  they 
say,  will  entertain  and  prosecute  unfounded  charges  of  crimi:- 
nals  against  them,  and  have  done  so. 
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"  Fifth— Storekeepers  and  residents  are  annoyed,  raided,  and 
despailed  by  these  roughs  and  criminals,  and  fear  even  to  com- 
plain against  them  because  they  believe  the  prangs  are  embold- 
ened by  the  lack  of  police  resistance  to  them  and  will  take 
revenge  on  them. 

"  From  the  testimony  we  have  heard  during  the  month  in  the 
course  of  our  routine  work  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  situ- 
ation and  conditions  on  the  police  force  of  our  city  are  a  matter 
for  grave  public  concei-n  and  that  immediate  reformation  is 
required." 

The  New  York  Atneriran  offers  one  explanation  of  thi.s  dis- 
crepancy by  noting  that  the  first  grand  jury  had  been  dealing 
chiefly  with  assaults  on  quiet  citizens  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
neighboring  streets,  while  the  second  had  been  busied  with  the 
ravages  of  the  "  car-barn  gang."  The  best  thing  for  the  public 
to  do  with  the  reports  of  these  jarring  juries,  thinks  the  New 
York  Tribune,  "  is  to  pay  scant  attention  to  either  of  them,"  for 
"  neither  has  more  than  a  passing  knowledge  of  the  subject." 

In  due  course  of  time,  continues  The  Tribune,  the  special 
grand  jury  "  which  has  seen  the  famous  '  squeal  books  '  and  ex- 
amined the  records,  will  report.  What  it  has  to  say  will  be  the 
result  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry  and  will,  accordingly,  be  en- 
titled to  respect." 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Flynn,  who  has  reorganized  the  city's 
detective  bureau,  done  effective  work  against  the  "  Black 
Hand,"  and  rounded  up  many  gamblers  in  a  series  of  spectacu- 
lar raids,  is  uniformly  regretted  by  the  New  York  press.  His 
reasons  for  leaving  the  service  of  the  city  and  reentering  that 
of  the  National  Government,  are,  however,  variously  set  forth. 
According  to  The  American,  which  is  bitterly  hostile  to  Mr. 
Gaynor,  it  is  because  a  police  official  can  not  fight  crime  under 
the  present  administration  without  fighting  the  Mayor. 

In  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Flynn  The  Evening  Post  and  Evening 
Mail  see  a  real  blow  at  the  Gaynor  administration,  tho  the  lat- 
ter insists  that  it  is  the  Mayor's  misfortune,  not  his  fault.  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  believes  that  "  the  one  competent  oflficer  " 
in  the  city  police  department  leaves  because  he  was  not  given 
a  fair  opportunity  to  show  what  he  could  do,  and  that  the  police 
muddle  under  the  present  administration  is  the  result  of  "  in- 
capacity at  the  head  and  constant  meddling  by  those  possest 
with  certain  ideas  regarding  results,  but  with  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  '  police  business  '  or  competency  for  directing  it." 
Police  administration  will  never  rest  upon  a  stable  basis,  in  the 
view  of  The  World,  "  until  there  is  a  man  in  the  City  Hall  who 
is  big  enough  to  take  the  police  out  of  politics  and  politics  out 
of  the  police." 

Mr.  Flynn,  in  a  statement  we  find  in  The  Herald,  admits  that 
his  work  has  been  so  hampered  and  restricted  and  his  abilities 
directed  into  such  unimportant  lines  that  he  felt  it  was  better 
to  return  to  the  work  he  had  always  done  in  the  Federal  Secret 
Service.  Further  and  more  sensational  statements  attributed 
to  him  are  thus  denied  : 

"  I  have  at  no  time  nor  at  any  place  made  the  statement 
credited  to  me  that  my  resignation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
had  found  crooks  in  the  Police  Department  whose  services  were 
retained.     I  have  branded  no  one  that  way. 


"  I  leave  the  Police  Department  because  I  was  under  obliga- 
tions to  return  to  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  and  I  will 
do  so  immediately  upon  being  relieved  of  the  duties  of  the 
second  deputy  commissioner  of  police. 

"  I  have  had  no  quarrel  with  any  one,  nor,  .so  far  as  I  know, 
has   any  one  a  quarrel   with  me..    My  relations  in  the  Police 


W I  I.LI  AM    J.   FLVNN 

Tlie  able  detective  who  returns  to  the  Government  Secret  .Serv- 
ice after  six  months  of  the  "thankless  job"  of  helping  to  run 
New  York's  police  department.  In  the  opinion  of  many  he  was  the 
most  competent  man  who  lias  tackled  the  problem  in  recent  years. 

Department  with  my  associates  are  to-day,  and  have  been  in 
the  past,  of  the  friendliest  character." 

This  would  seem  to  be  in  substantial  harmony  with  Mayor 
Gaynoi's  way  of  putting  the  case  : 

"  We  borrowed  Mr.  Flynn  from  the  United  States  Government 
for  six  months  to  reorganize  the  secret  service  or  detective 
force  of  this  city,  as  was  stated  when  he  was  appointed.  His 
time  was  up  on  April  20,  and  he  has  been  preparing  to  go  back 
to  his  old  post  for  some  weeks,  and  especially  since  receiving 
a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Wilkie,  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service,  reminding  him  that  his  leave  of  absence  has 
expired.  He  is  staying  with  the  city  until  we  select  his  suc- 
cessor. I  am  sorry  he  has  to  go  back,  as  his  services  have 
been  great  to  the  city." 

Several  papers,  however,  print  an  "  official  "  statement  from 
Chief  Wilkie,  of  the  Secret  Service,  saying  that  Mr.  Flynn  was 
not  "  loaned,"  but  left  the  Service  to  take  the  New  York  posi- 
tion. Others  profess  knowledge  of  a  promise  made  by  the 
Mayor,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Flynn's  appointment,  to  put  the  lat- 
ter at  the  head  of  the  Police  Department.  His  retirement  now, 
they  say,  is  due  to  the  Mayor's  failure  to  keep  his  word.  There 
are  also  rumors  that  the  Mayor  is  still  contemplating  giving 
Mr.  Flynn  Commissioner  Cropsp.\  s  place. 


IN    UNION"    THERE   IS   STHKNGTH. 


— Hehse  in  the  New  York  E^-ening  Mail. 
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FEDERAL  CONSERVATION   CLINCHED 

CONSERVATIONISTS  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Pinchot 
stamp  are  pictured  as  feeling  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  at 
the  sight  of  their  particular  brand  of  conservation 
marked  with  the  indorsement  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  For,  as  the  newspaper  editors  see  it,  the  court  of  last 
resort  has  now  forever  settled  the  question  of  Federal  vs.  State 
conservation  in  favor  of  the  national  Government.  As  summed 
up  by  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  this  unanimous  decision 
handed  down  at  Washington  last  week  means  that  "  the  Federal 
Government,  without  consent  of  the  State  affected,  may  set 
aside  vast  areas  of  public  lands  as  a  forest  reserve,  and  that 
such  reserve  is  not  subject  to  the  State  fencing  laws."  Most 
of  the  editors  express  a  hearty  approval  of  this  outcome,  and 
the  Omaha  Bee  even  discovers  "  an  element  of  singular  satis- 
faction "  in  the  fact  that  it  is  Justice  Lamar  who  writes  the 
opinions  in  the  two  cases  involved.  For,  says  The  Bee,  "  Jus- 
tice Lamar  is  a  scion  of  one  of  the  old  families  of  the  South,  in 
whose  traditions  the  issue  of  States'  rights  has  always  been 
preeminent." 

It  seems  that  a  certain  cattleman  in  Colorado,  and  certain 
sheepmen  in  California  had  made  free  to  pasture  their  herds 
and  flocks  on  forest  reserve  land  in  their  respective  States,  with- 
out making  any  effort  to  secure  permits  from  the  proper  Fed- 
eral authorities.  The  plaintiff  in  the  Colorado  case  contended 
that  the  lands  in  question  were  unfenced,  and  that  under  the 
State  law  damages  could  not  be  collected  from  the  owners  of 
cattle  trespassing  thereon.  This  point  Justice  Lamar  answers 
as  follows: 

"  Even  a  private  owner  should  be  entitled  to  protection  against 
wilful  trespasses,  and  statutes  providing  that  damages  done  by 
animals  can  not  be  recovered  unless  the  land  had  been  enclosed 
with  a  fence  of  the  size  and  material  required  do  not  give  per- 
mission to  the  owner  of  cattle  to  use  his  neighbor's  land  as  a 
pasture.  They  are  intended  to  condone  trespasses  by  straying 
cattle  ;  they  have  no  application  to  cases  where  they  are  driven 
upon  unfenced  land  in  order  that  they  may  feed  there. 

"  Fence  laws  do  not  authorize  wanton  and  wilful  trepasses 
nor  do  they  afford  immunity  to  those  who  in  disregard  of  prop- 
erty rights  turn  loose  their  cattle  under  circumstances  showing 
that  they  were  intended  to  graze  upon  the  land  of  another. 
This  the  defendant  did  under  circumstances  equivalent  to 
driving  his  cattle  upon  the  forest  reserve." 

But  there  was  a  broader  question  involved,  and  the  defense 
proceeded  "  to  unmask  its  guns  and  attack  the  Forest  Reserve 


Law  and  all  departmental  regulations  made  by  authority  there- 
of." And,  as  the  Philadelphia  Record  notes  further  in  its 
review  of  the  case  : 

"  To  this  attack  the  Attorney-General  of  Colorado  lent  the 
support  and  countenance  of  the  State.  It  was  asserted  that  no 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  empowered  the  Govern- 
ment to  '  conserve  the  national  resources'  ;  that  the  reservation 
of  vast  tracts  in  Colorado  was  a  denial  of  equality  with  the 
older  States,  which  had  been  allowed  to  exercise  dominion  over 
all  the  territory  within  their  boundaries." 

But  the  Supreme  Court  riddled  this  argument  by  proceeding 
upon  the  basic  principle  that  "  the  nation  is  an  owner  and  has 
made  Congress  the  principal  agent  to  dispose  of  its  property." 

Thus  the  highest  authority  of  the  land  has  at  last  disposed  of 
that  "  curious  notion  that  the  United  States  of  America  own 
lands  for  the  sake  of  giving  free  pasture  to  any  cattle-owners 
or  sheep-owners  who  happen  along,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  This  is  a  "  sound  decision,"  according  to  the  Brooklyn 
Times,  and  it  "comes  opportunely, "  adds  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 
"  Great  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,"  exclaims 
the  New  York  Press,  for  "  out  of  a  volume  of  muddy  arguments 
bewildering  to  the  average  layman,  and  arousing  false  hopes 
in  the  minds  of  misguided  litigants,  it  distills  the  simple  truth 
and  then  enforces  what  every  one  recognizes  as  justice,  exhibit- 
ing the  result  in  words  that  a  child  who  runs  may  read."  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  finds  "  solid  satisfaction  "  in  the  Court's 
dictum.  And  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  a  paper  which  has  con- 
sistently opposed  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  "  Roosevelt  policies," 
has  no  fault  to  find.  The  Chicago  paper  has  a  word  to  say, 
however,  about  the  men  whose  acts  have  made  necessary  the 
new  attitude  now  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court : 

"  Many  fortunes  have  been  built  up  in  our  trans-Missouri  re- 
gions by  mere  occupation  of  the  public  lands  for  grazing.  The 
men  who  did  this  in  the  earlier  days,  before  population  began 
to  press  upon  natural  resources,  are  not  to  be  vilified  as 
'  grafters  '  because  they  did  it,  as  is  the  habit  of  our  over- 
zealous  'conservationists.'  The  lands  lay  idle  and  they  put 
them  to  uses  which  increased  the  nation's  wealth  as  well  as 
their  own.  They  employed  labor  and  cleared  the  way  into  the 
wilderness  for  those  who  were  to  come  after  them 

"  The  trouble  with  many  trans-Missouri  and  Rocky  Mountain 
communities  is  that  they  have  been  slow  to  see  that  what  could 
be  permitted  forty,  thirty,  and  even  twenty  years  ago  can  not 
be  safely  permitted  now 

"  The  Supreme  Court's  clear-cut  definition  of  the  law  should 
show  to  these  communities  their  error  and  move  them  to  closer 
study  how  natural  resources  may  be  used  without  abuse." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Wa  may"expect  a  telegram  any  day  now  from  Dr.  Owen  that  he  is  bring- 
ing home  the  Bacon. — Washington  Post. 

Pre-sident  Diaz  ha.s  issued  a  call  for  volunteers  for  service  in  the  Mexi- 
can army.     He  would  like  to  get  a  few  privates,  if  possible. — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  "  pay-as-you-enter "  plan  of 
electing  senators  begins  to  look  like 
a  back  number. — Omaha  Bee. 

The  Government  ought  to  pull 
down  the  high  tariff  wall  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  and 
put  up  one  that's  bullet-proof. — Kan- 
sas City  Times. 

Gener.\l,  Madero  wants  it  dis- 
tinctly understood,  too,  that  Presi- 
dent Diaz's  resignation  must  not 
ba  of  the  Jo.seph  Weldon  Bailey 
variety. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Douglas,  Ariz.,  has  decided  to 
omit  a  Fourth-of-July  celebration 
this  year.  It  has  had  fireworks 
enough  to  date  to  carry  it  over  to 
next  year. — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

The  award  of  six  cents  to  a  Brook- 
lyn woman,  ki.s.sed  without  her  con- 
sent, shows  that  in  some  respects  the 
cost  of  living  in  that  borough  is  not 
vmreasonably  liigh. — New  York  World. 


Is 


A  Brooklyn  preacher  is  to  have  charge  of  the  London  Tabernacle 
this  reciprocity  or  retaliation? — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

A  British  baronet   is  working  as  a  janitor  in  New  York.     Just  could 
not  get  away  from  liis  autocratic  tendencies. — Dayton  Journal. 

Not  the  least  of  Old  Mexico's 
troubles  is  the  certainty  that  it  is  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  a  large,  ornate, 
and  distended  pension  list  later. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Every  time  we  get  to  thinking  that 
the  world  is  really  growing  better,  they 
find  out  something  else  about  the  legis- 
lature's methods. — Columbus  Ohio  State 
.Journal. 

So.viE  of  our  legislators  are  so  con- 
servative that  they  rather  incline  to 
deplore  the  remarkably  rapid  prog- 
ress of  invention,  as  exemplified  by 
the  dictagraph,  for  instance. — Colum- 
bus Ohio  State  Journal. 

One  thing  that  handicaps  one  in 
trying  to  find  out  just  what  is  hap- 
pening down  in  Mexico  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  telling  which  are  the  names 
of  the  generals  and  which  are  the 
names  of  the  towns. — Boston  Evening 
Transcript. 


Taft — "I  never  knew  he  was  so  gentle!" 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


FORE 


COMMENT 


WHY  AMBASSADOR  HILL  COMES   HOME 

THE  GERMAN  press  all  express  astonishment  and  regret 
at  Dr.  Hill's  retirement  from  the  Berlin  Embassy  and 
make  it  plain  that  the  German  people  would  have  been 
Klad  to  have  him  stay.  Many  reasons  are  given  for  the  change. 
President  Taft,  we  are  told,  has  made  a  point  of  superseding 
by  men  of  his  own  choice  those  whom  President  Roosevelt  put 
in  office.  Other  papers  think  that  Dr.  Hill  has  been  the  victim 
of  intriguers  who  wish  one  of 
their  own  friends  to  take  the 
post.  The  potash  squabble  is 
alternately  asserted  and  denied 
to  be  the  ground  of  the  change 
in  the  Berlin  Embassy.  In  one 
point  all  the  Berlin  papers 
agree,  and  that  is  in  their  high 
estimate  of  Dr.  Hill  as  a  man, 
a  diplomatist,  and  a  scholar. 
Thus  the  Vossische  Zeitung 
(Berlin)  speaks  as  follows: 


"It  is  with  sorrow  and  sur- 
prize that  we  receive  the  news 
that  the  American  Ambassador 
in  Berlin,  Mr.  David  J.  Hill, 
has  decided  to  retire  from  his 
post.  During  the  three  years 
of  his  official  service  in  Berlin 
Mr.  Hill  has  pursued  a  course  of 
uprightness,  zeal,  and  success  in 
preserving  and  strengthening 
the  friendly  relations  between 
Ger.many  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Hill  has,  moreover,  gained 
public  confidence  in  the  learned 
and  social  circles  of  Berlin.  He 
is  as  highly  valued  for  his  skill 
in  diplomacy  as  for  his  scientific 
attainments.  On  these  grounds 
is  built  the  universal  regard  and 
high  esteem  in  which  his  char- 
acter is  held. " 


There  is  no  political  reason 
for  his  retirement,  continues  this  influential  paper,  least  of  all 
"  does  the  reason  lie  in  any  change  of  German-American  rela- 
tions."    To  quote  further : 

"  Disputes  of  the  second  and  third  rank  which  arose  during 
the  incumbency  of  Dr.  Hill,  as,  for  example,  that  concerning 
the  tariff,  have  been  amicably  adjusted.  Even  the  potash  ques- 
tion, the  importance  of  which  has  been  intolerably  exaggerated 
by  the  Americans  interested,  is  now  on  the  way  to  a  satisfactory 
solution." 

The  potash  question  relates  to  the  clash  between  American 
importers  of  potash  and  the  German  Government.  Germany 
practically  monopolizes  the  potash  market,  exporting  annually 
nearly  670,000  tons  of  which  the  United  States  in  1910  imported 
200,000,  principally  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 
In  1910  the  statute  known  as  the  German  Potash  Law  was 
passed  by  the  Reichstag.  The  law  was  said  by  some  Americans 
interested  to  attempt  a  tariff  discrimination  against  the  United 
States.     The  London  Times  says  on  this  point : 

"  In  the  potash  dispute  itself,  which  has  now  been  dragging 
on  for  many  months.  Dr.  Hill  has  adopted  a  very  firm  attitude, 
and  has  not  concealed  his  view  that  even  at  the  risk  of  a  tariff 
war  this  was  eminently  an  occasion  '  to  bring  the  weapon  of  the 
maximum  tariff  out  of  the  cupboard.'  It  has  repeatedly  been 
declared  here  that  his  views  do  not  enjoy  the  full  support  of 
the  State  Department." 


DR.   HILL'S    ARRIVAL    AT    .\K\V    YORK. 

Tlie  reason  for  his  return  is  a  mystery  to  the  German  press,  who  regard 
him  as  persona  gratissima.  He  is  liere  seen  on  the  deck  of  tlie  George 
Waahington,  between  Mrs.  Hill  and  Count  BernstorlT. 


The  high  position  taken  by  Dr.  Hill  for  the  past  three  years 
is  also  dwelt  upon  by  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  altho  he  never 
"relied  upon  the  money  power,"  like  his  "predecessor,  Mr. 
Tower. "  "  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Hill  is  received  in  both  official 
and  social  circles,  as  shown  by  the  comments  of  the  daily  press, 
with  deep  regret."  "It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  potash 
squabble  lies  at  the  root  of  his  dismissal."  In  this  dispute  Mr. 
Hill  "  always  played  a  conciliatory  part  without  resorting  to 
the  method  of  bluff  and  menace." 

The  Koelnische  Zeitung,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  the  dispute 
between  German  and  American 
dealers  about  the  price  and  dis- 
tribution of  potash  from  the 
German  mines  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  affair,  and  we  read 
in  this  semi-official  organ  : 

"  The  American  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  has  given 
out  a  statement  that  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Hill  from  the  am- 
bassadorship at  Berlin  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  position  he 
took  on  the  potash  question. 
We  learn  from  reliable  sources, 
however,  that  just  the  contrary 
is  the  case.  But  this  is  not  to 
say  that  Mr.  Hill  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  United  States 
Government  by  his  brusk  diplo- 
matic conduct  toward  Germany. " 

This  writer  is  inclined  to  lay 
the  blame  on  Mr.  Davis,  the 
president  of  the  Potash  Com- 
mission, of  whom  we  read: 

"  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
the    president  of  this  Commis- 
sion   purposely    or   unwittingly 
misled  Ambassador  Hill  and  the 
investigators,    or   whether    the 
Government  at    Washington  at 
length  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusions   as    their    Ambassador 
had  from  the  beginning  accepted.     But  it  is  a  plain  fact  that  the 
Government  disapproved  of  the  vigorous  policy  and  lofty  tone 
assumed  by  their  Ambassador  and  recalled  him  to  Washington." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  in  a  subsequent  article,  blames 
Mr.  Tower  and  his  "  intriguing."  "  He  has  aimed  at  deposing 
Hill  and  putting  in  his  place  "  a  friend  of  his  own.  In  this  pur- 
pose "  he  is  following  the  personal  wish  of  people  highly  placed 
in  Berlin."     But,  this  writer  continues: 

"  This  is  why  Americans  think  that  the  Berlin  notabilities  con- 
sider political  and  diplomatic  success  to  lie  less  in  intellectual 
experience  and  ability  than  in  the  size  of  a  bank  account:  and 
the  possessor  of  many  millions  to  be  the  most  proper  and  worthy 
representative  of  the  American  nation.  This  would  be  to  go 
clean  contrary  to  the  aspirations  of  Roosevelt,  who  made  every 
effort  to  reform  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country." 

There  have  been  many  surmises  about  Dr  Hill's  recall,  de- 
clares the  Kreuz-Zeitung  (Berlin)  in  an  eulogistic  article  on 
the  American  diplomatist,  and  it  declares  that  "  in  the  interests 
of  a  general  good  understanding  between  Germany  and  America 
it  is  advisable  that  the  reason  for  Dr.  Hill's  retirement  should 
be  made  public,  regardless  of  consequences." 

In  a  later  article  than  that  quoted  above,  the  Koelnische 
Zeitung  seems  to  have  revised  its  opinion  in  a  very  curious 
manner  and  throws  the  whole  blame  on  the  personal  views  of 
President  Taft,  and  wc  read: 
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PAX  germanica;    or  the  teuton  dovecote. 

German  Eagle  (to  arbitration  bird) — "No  fort'lgn  doves  re- 
quired;   we  hatch  our  own,  thank  you."       — Punch  (London). 


England  and  Germany — "These  extreme  styles  seem  to  inter- 
fere with  clasping  hands."  — Ulk  (Berlin). 


WHY    PEACE    HESITATES. 


"  President  Taft  is  the  successor  of  Roosevelt,  and  when,  as 
the  protege  of  his  predecessor,  he  had  assumed  the  Presidency, 
from  the  hour  he  entered  the  White  House  he  has  jealously 
maintained  his  independence  and  self-reliance.  This  is  plainly 
shown  in  the  way  in  which  he  surrounds  himself  in  his  Cabinet 
with  new  men  and  makes  new  appointments  in  foreign  em- 
bassies and  consulates,  even  to  the  most  insignificant." 

Enumerating  the  many  changes  made  in  the  United  Stateg 
official  world  by  the  President,  this  writer  concludes :  "  and  now 
he  has  forced  Dr.  Hill  to  retire  from  his  Berlin  post  into 
private  life." — Translations  made  fo?-  The  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


.     A  PEACE  ENVOY  TO  JAPAN 

IT  IS  THE  irony  of  fate  that  while  some  of  our  publicists 
and  newspapers  are  holding  up  the  specter  of  the  Japanese 
invasion  of  our  islands  in  the  Pac'fic,  Hawaii  should  send 
to  the  Sunrise  Empire  an  envoy  of  peace  and  good-will.  Judg- 
ing from  the  reassuring  statements  of  Mr.  Theodore  Richards, 
who  has  been  in  Japan  conveying  Hawaii's  message  of  friend- 
ship, the  American  residents  in  the  mid-Pacific  islands  are  little 
worried  with  alarmist  tales  of  an  American-Japanese  war.  Mr. 
Richards'  principal  mission  is  to  establish  in  Tokyo  a  Japanese 
edition  of  The  Friend  owned  by  him  and  edited  by  Doremus 
Scudder.  As  reported  by  Tokyo  newspapers,  the  Oriental  edi- 
tion, which  is  to  make  its  appearance  within  a  few  months,  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  clearing  of  misunderstandings  which  have 
■during  the  past  few  years  cast  a  gloom  over  American-Japanese 
relations.  Another  feature  of  Mr.  Richards'  mission  in  Japan 
is  to  offer,  in  the  name  of  The  Friend,  scholarships  in  the  Mid- 
Pacific  Institute  at  Honolulu  to  such  Japanese  youths  as  are 
desirous  of  receiving  education  in  America. 

Mr.  Richards'  efforts  were,  we  are  told  by  the  Japanese 
press,  so  successful  that  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Friend  Peace  Society  "  has  been  inaugurated,  including  in  its 
membership  Count  Okuma ;  Mr.  Komatsubara,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation ;  Baron  Kikuchi,  president  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  Uni- 
-versity,  and  a  large  number  of  publicists  and  educators,  all 
prominent  in  the  Mikado's  realm.  The  Tokyo  Mainichi,  whose 
editor  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Society,  lauds  Mr. 
Richards'  efforts  in  these  words: 


"  In  spite  of  the  reassuring  professions  emanating  now  and 
again  from  official  sources  both  at  Washington  and  at  Tokyo, 
no  discerning  eye  can  fail  to  perceive  the  gradual  rise  of  an 
estrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  We  do 
not  claim  that  we  are  not  in  the  least  responsible  for  this  re- 
grettable tendency,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  situ- 
ation has  been  engendered  mostly  by  misconceptions  and  mis- 
representations on  the  part  of  the  Americans  with  regard  to 
the  policies  and  intentions  of  our  country.  We  have  our  sen- 
sational newspapers,  our  agitators,  our  jingoes,  but  in  the 
spreading  of  harmful  talk  of  an  American-Japanese  war,  agents 
of  mischief,  we  are  sure,  are  to  be  looked  for  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water. 

"  It  is  indeed  strange  to  see  American  officers  and  publicists 
chasing  the  specter  of  an  American-Japanese  conflict  when 
we  are  here  serene  and  undisturbed,  busy  only  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  of  peace.  And  yet  if  America  persists  in 
playing  the  role  of  a  provocateur  no  one  can  tell  what  awkward 
situation  may  result.  With  this  apprehension  in  view  it  is  re- 
freshing to  note  such  undertakings  as  are  being  started  by  Mr. 
Richards  for  the  furtherance  of  American-Japanese  friendship. 
The  Japanese  edition  of  The  Friend  will  no  doubt  receive  hearty 
cooperation  from  our  leaders  of  thought  and  in  the  political 
world. " 

The  scholarships  offered  by  The  Friend  are  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  four  years,  each  being  accompanied  with  a  stipend  of 
$400  in  addition  to  $200  to  cover  traveling  expenses  from  Japan 
to  Honolulu  and  return. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  leading  Japanese  publicists  and  states- 
men, Mr.  Richards,  explaining  his  mission,  said : 

"  It  is  a  trite  truism  that  constant  talk  of  a  thing  often  brings 
it  into  being.  Reiteration  of  war  talk  makes  for  war.  Com- 
parisons of  naval  strength,  expert  opinions  of  the  possibility  of 
invasion,  are  like  unto  the  '  chip  on  the  shoulder  '  in  our  boyhood 
days.  The  blow  often  follows  with  startling  rapidity.  How 
fortunate  that  the  converse  is  as  unfailingly  certain.  Talk 
unceasingly  ^of  friendliness  and  you  bring  it  to  pass.  Reit- 
erated professions  of  peace  and  brotherhood  tend  to  preserve 
them 

"  In  our  islands,  where  there  are  nearly  80,000  of  your 
countrymen,  we  have  advanced  sufficiently  beyond  our  country- 
men on  the  Western  coast  to  know  some  of  the  rudiments 
of  international  brotherhood.  The  children  of  many  nation- 
alities are  taught  in  the  same  school  without  discrimination, 
and  they  study  and  play  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  racial 
distinction.  We  are  bound  to  advance  rapidly  in  this  art 
of  assimilation."  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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THE    KEYSTONE    OF    FRIENDSHIP'S    ARCH. 

John  Bull — "Lower  away,  Jonathan!" 

— Liverpool  Courier. 


THE  ONLY  PEACEFUL  SPOT  LEFT. 

Arbitration  tribunals  that  wish  to  deliberate  in  quiet  will  soon 
liave  to  retire  to  the  moon.  — Jugend  (.Muiiichj. 


ARBITRATION    IN     HIGH    PLACES. 


ARGENTINA'S  NEW  REGARD  FOR  US 

THE  LATIN  REPUBLICS  of  South  America  have  been 
credited  with  a  dislike  and  distrust  of  us  Northerners. 
Their  trade  has  been  given  to  Europe  rather  than  to  the 
United  States,  but  this,  says  the  Havana  Post,  is  our  own  fault. 
European  goods  reach  South  America  carefully  packed  and  duly 
invoiced.  Our  exporters  are  slovenly  in  their  method  of  dis- 
patching goods  to  the  great  ports  of  the  Southern  continent  and 
seldom  receive  two  orders  from  the  same  firm.  To  quote  the 
words  of  the  Post,  which  professes  to  give  the  opinion  of  all 
Latin  America: 

"  The  American  merchants  are  absolutely  the  worst  exporters 
in  the  world.  This  is  an  easily  proved  fact,  one  of  which  every 
customs  officer  in  Spanish-American  ports  will — or  can — give 
ample  proof.  The  carelessness,  ignorance,  indifference,  and 
irresponsibility  that  American  exporters  are  guilty  of  is  past  be- 
lief unless  he  investigates  for  himself,  and  this  is  the  testimony 
of  customs  officers  everywhere.  The  abominable  way  in  which 
goods  are  packed,  the  ignorant,  careless  way  of  making  out 
invoices,  of  marking  packages,  etc.,  etc.,  is  hard  to  understand. 
Americans  want  to  learn  that,  in  time,  they  will  need  the  same 
customer  twice.  In  Cuba,  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  South 
America  the  complaint  is  always  the  same — and  probably  in 
Europe,  altho  the  case  may  be  different.  It  is  not  only  that  we 
pack  goods  badly  and  that  the  invoices  and  letters  of  advice  are 
badly  and  illegibly  written — but  often  these  important  docu- 
ments are  stuck  under  a  rope  on  the  bale  or  tacked  to  the  side 
of  a  box— or  placed  in  any  careless  way  that  makes  it  not  only 
possible  but  probable  that  they  will  be  lost." 

This  is,  of  course,  a  minor  matter  in  comparison  with  the 
increasing  confidence  and  good-will  with  which  the  greater 
states  of  South  America  are  beginning  to  regard  our  Govern- 
ment. The  Argentine  people  in  particular  are  quite  growing 
out  of  that  spirit  which  suspected  that  the  United  States  was 
contemplating  an  invasion  or  absorption  of  the  Latin  Republics. 
Argentina  is  in  some  ways  the  most  progressive  Republic  of 
the  Southern  continent,  and  is  beginning  to  look  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment as  likely  to  do  more  for  the  prosperity  in  the  South 


than  any  Government  of  Europe.  The  Europeans,  in  fact,  are 
losing  sympathy  with  and  appreciation  for  their  American  kins- 
men, and  the  great  Republic  of  the  North,  we  are  assured,  is 
rapidly  supplanting  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  interest  and 
affection  of  Argentina.  In  the  important  paper  Argentina 
(Buenos  Aires)  we  read  : 

"The  European  attitude  has  gradually  come  to  assume  abso- 
lute superiority  over  us,  not  only  mental  and  moral,  but  also 
political.  In  the  press  and  public  utterances  of  Lisbon  and 
Madrid  they  appear  to  think  us  quite  dependent  upon  them. 
They  do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  our  commercial  relations 
are  those  of  mutual  advantage.  Yet  the  Europeans  who  send 
us  their  capital  or  their  assistance,  which  we  utilize  by  contrib- 
uting other  elements  of  progress,  do  not  take  into  account  the 
reciprocal  benefits  of  business  nor  allow  that  they  owe  as  much 
to  Argentina  as  that  country  owes  to  them.  The  capital  they 
invest  here  is  not  a  free  gift  to  us,  but  is  returned  with  great 
profit  to  them.  Their  emigrants  do  not  come  to  us  with  a  view 
to  self-sacrifice,  but  to  secure  a  prosperous  future  which  they 
could  not  attain  in  their  native  land.  Their  men  of  science  and 
learning,  their  artists  and  professors,  are  attracted  hither  by 
the  hope  of  a  generous  remuneration,  and  this  hope  is  rarely 
disappointed." 

The  supercilious  attitude  of  Europe  toward  Argentina  and 
her  sister  Republics  has  been  in  some  ways  encouraged  by  "  the 
childish  servility  "  of  some  Latin  Americans  who  aimed  at  lead- 
ership and  wished  to  curry  favor  with  Europeans.  Now  the 
Argentine  Ministry  "  have  turned  to  the  United  States,  with 
whose  Government  they  desire  to  establish  a  good  understand- 
ing with  a  view  to  working  harmoniously  for  the  mutual  inter- 
ests of  both  nations."  While  Europe  kept  on  considering  that 
Argentina  "  was  a  kind  of  colony  or  plantation  where  negro 
kings  were  bound  to  accept  from  their  white  friends  whatever 
rubbish  these  latter  chose  to  palm  upon  them  for  gold,"  the 
United  States  was  gradually  drawn  closer  to  the  Southern 
Republics.     To  quote  further : 

"  In  analyzing  the  character  of  the  gradual  linking  together 
of  .Argentina  and  the  United  States,  we  see  that  it  had  a  moral 
origin.     It  sprang  from  the  positive  recognition  of  the  great 
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people  of  Argentina  by  the  Northern  Republic,  which  saw  that 
Argentina  was  woi-king  her  own  great  destiny  and  had  full 
ability  to  complete  it.  Argentina  feels  legitimately  flattered 
by  this  signal  sign  of  appreciation  given  to  her  by  her  great 
sister  Republic  and  has  set  out  on  a  new  path  of  evolution 
which  will  culminate  in  a  total  emancipation  from  European 
tutelage."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


REPUBLICAN  TYRANNY  IN  PORTUGAL 

A  VIVID  picture  of  social  and  political  affairs  in  Portugal 
is  traced  in  clear,  strong,  and  bold  lines  by  the  Lisbon 
^  correspondent  of  The  Saturday  Revieio  (London),  who 
thinks  the  Republic  is  supporting  itself  only  by  tyranny.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  Portuguese  people  entered  themselves  in 
the  last  census  as  Catholics,  and  the  1,600  citizens  who  declared 
that  they  had  no  religion  include  the  Provisional  Government 
and  its  leading  adherents.  Their  aim  is  not  to  turn  the  country 
from  the  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  faith,  believes  this  writer, 
but  to  drive  out  all  religion.  The  Protestants  in  Portugal 
number  only  about  4,000,  many  of  them  foreign  residents, 
so  the  main  attack  is  on  the  Catholic  body.  The  country  is  now 
on  the  eve  of  an  election.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  pass  an  electoral  law  which  shuts  out  Monarchists 
from  the  polls  as  completely  as  colored  voters  are  said  to  be 
excluded  in  some  of  our  Southern  States.  The  correspondent 
declares : 

"  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  emphatic  as  tcf  the  conditions 
under  which  the  elections  are  to  be  held  in  Portugal  lest  erro- 
neous conclusions  be  afterward  drawn.  All  the  monarchical  and 
independent  press  has  been  supprest  by  force,  and  there  can 
appear  in  the  country  no  newspapers  save  such  as  support  the 
Government.  The  elections  are  to  be  carried  out  on  the  basis 
of  a  new  electoral  law,  drawn  up  for  the  occasion,  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  moment,  a  law  which  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible for  the  Monarchists  to  record  their  votes.  The  elec- 
toral lists  are  being  '  doctored  '  so  that  the  right  of  voting  may 
be  taken  away  from  thousands  of  independent  citizens  who  are 
suspected  of  being  opposed  to  the  Government.  The  right  of 
public  meeting  is  abolished,  and  the  slightest  attempt  by 
the  Conservatives  to  inaugurate  an  electoral  campaign  is 
vigorously  supprest.  No  independent  citizen  dare  protest 
against  the  dictatorial  decrees  of  the  Government  unless  he 
is  prepared  to  see  iet  loose  on  him  crowds  of  those  Apaches 
who  attack  with  impunity  newspaper  offices,  clubs,  and  in- 
dividuals, spreading  everywhere  an  atmosphere  of  terror  and 
oppression. 

'■  In  a  word,  the  approaching  elections  will  be  a  sham.  A 
Parliament  will  be  elected  by  1,600  citizens  to  approve  of  the 


acts  of  tyranny  practised  against  more  than  five  million  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country." 

While  the  French  Government,  like  the  American  Govern- 
ment, professes  to  be  neutral  in  matters  of  religion,  not  so  with 
the  Portuguese  Government.  This  is  one  of  the  weakest  spots 
in  the  stability  of  the  new  Republic,  says  the  present  writer, 
who  quotes  the  unwise  and  vainglorious  words  of  Dr.  Aff'onso 
Costa  on  introducing  his  Separation  Law  into  the  Cortes.  This 
minister  remarked  that  "within  two  generations  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law.  Catholicity  will  have  been  annihilated  in  Por- 
tugal." Present  conditions  may  be  judged  from  the  remark  of 
the  writer  that  '*  a  bishop  violently  deprived  of  his  see,  several 
dozens  of  clergymen  imprisoned,  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  outraged— this  is  what  is  happening  to-day  in  Portugal." 

The  bishop  who  was  deprived  of  his  see  was  the  Bishop  of 
Oporto,  a  strong  Catholic  and  Monarchist  center.  When  a  pas- 
toral had  been  drawn  up  by  the  assembly  of  Portuguese  bishops 
and  ordered  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  Affonso  Costa  held  up 
his  hand  and  imposed  silence.  Of  course  the  pastoral  dealt 
with  the  critical  condition  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  bishops 
excepting  him  of  Oporto  obeyed  the  mandate. 

Portugal  has  5,200,000  inhabitants,  4,200  Protestants,  550  of 
other  denominations,  1,600  of  no  religion,  and  the  balance 
Catholics.  The  Saturday  Review  indignantly  exclaims,  after 
pointing  to  the  collapse  the  Provisional  Government  is  naturally 
threatened  with : 

"  Thus  1,600  individuals  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to 
persecute  more  than  5,000,000  citizens !  Every  Freethinker 
lords  it  over  some  3,000  fellow  citizens !  Modern  times  can 
show  no  despotism  worse  than  ^ this  tyranny  exercised  in  the 
name  of  democratic  principles  and  with  the  supposed  assent  of 
the  nation. 

"  The  present  republican  Governmentpretends  to  be  based  on 
the  national  will,  to  exist  in  the  name  and  by  the  votes  of  the 
majority.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  the  support  of  only  an 
insignificant  minority  of  the  people  ;  and  rhis  fact  fully  explains 
its  tendency  to  persecution,  its  violence,  and  its  despotism. 
Regimes  which  feel  that  they  have  a  majority  of  the  nation 
behind  them  regard  themselves  as  safe,  and  this  feeling  of 
security  and  of  strength  naturally  makes  for  tolerance  and  im- 
poses a  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  minority.  On  the  other 
hand,  regimes  which  are  supported  by  a  minority,  that  is, 
regimes  dominated  by  a  small  fraction  of  the  people,  tend  evi- 
dently toward  oppression.  By  repeated  acts  of  violence  they 
seek  to  give  themselves  an  illusory  appearance  of  strength. 
Without  systematic  violence  they  could  not  exist,  for  if  public 
opinion  were  absolutely  free  they  would  be  crusht  by  the  mere 
weight  of  numbers." 


THE    RECIPROCITV    PROPOSAL. 

Uncle  Sam — "If  you  hitch  up  to  me,  Miss,  you  can  be  such  a 
help  in  developing  my  Little  Willie."         — The  Toronto  \ews. 


TOO    .MANT    .\DVISER.s. 


Old  Max  Canada — "Go  it,  gentlemen:  I  can  stand  it  if  you  can; 
but  you  won't  object  if  I  keep  right  on  plowing." 

—The  Montreal  Star. 
HELPING    CANADA    TO    DECIDE. 


CAN  A  DOG  COUNT? 

IF  THIS  question  means,  "  can  a  dog  distinguish  three  things 
from  four  things,"  it  must  undoubtedly  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  as  the  experiments  of  Zeliony  in  Russia  clearly 
show  this  to  be  the  case.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  make 
this  distinction  without  counting  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  Human  beings  do  it  habitually  for  small  numbers, 
and  some  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  feat  in  the  case  of 
quite  large  groups.  If  we  see  three  or  four  dots  on  paper,  we 
know  the  number  at  once  without  counting  at  all ;  if  a  clock 
strikes  one  of  the  "  wee  sma'  "  hours,  the  number  is  similarly 
recognized  without  counting.  If  the  group  of  dots  were  laiger 
— say  ten  or  twelve — or  if  the  hour  were  near  noon,  most  of  us 
would  have  to  count,  but  persons  have  been  known  to  tell  the 
number  of  sheep  on  a  hillside  up  to  forty  or  fifty,  without 
enumeration.  It  is  in  some  such  way  as  this,  doubtless,  that 
a  dog  apprehends  number.  Zeliony's  experiments  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  March  4)  : 

"  It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  exists  what  is  known 
as  psycho-physiological  parallelism  ;  in  other  words,  that  to 
psychologic  phenomena  correspond  physiologic  processes  in  the 


did  he  really  learn  how  to  count  up  to  four  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  for  a  physiologist  like  Mr.  Zeliony  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance. What  is  of  interest  is  to  have  shown  that  while  the 
stimulants  remain  the  same,  the  effect  is  different  according  to 
the  numerical  order.  The  second  sound  is  registered  by  the 
nerve  tissue  that  already  bears  traces  of  the  excitation  pro- 
duced by  the  first;  the  effect  of  the  third  is  still  different  be- 
cause it  finds  itself  in  the  presence  of  traces  left  by  the  first 
two,  and  so  on.  According  to  Mr.  Zeliony,  the  conditional 
reflexes  for  the  first  three  sounds  remain  inhibited,  and  the  re- 
sponse takes  place  only  for  the  fourth,  which  thus  acts  in  some 
sort  like  a  specific  stimulant." — Translation  rttxule  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


LOCOMOTIVES  THAT   BEND 

10C0M0TIVES  so  long  that  the  boilers  have  to  be  jointed 
to  enable  them  to  take  curves  properly  are  the  latest 
-*  thing  in  traction,  and  may  be  seen  on  the  Santa  Fe  road. 
Locomotive  boilers  have  for  some  time  been  made  in  two  sec- 
tions, but  the  introduction  of  a  flexible  joint  is  a  new  idea 
which  we  find  described  in  The  Engineering  Nev:s  (New  York). 
The  immense  length  of  boilers  on  locomotives  having  from  six 
to  ten  driving  axles  is  liable  to  cause  interference  with  bridge 
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A  LOCOMOTIVE  WITH  A  JOINT  IN  THE  BOILER. 


nervous  system.  The  celebrated  Russian  physiologist  Pavloff  de- 
vised for  the  study  cf  these  physiological  processes  the  method 
of  '  psychic  salivation,'  which  has  already  given  most  interest- 
ing results.  Bv  means  of  this  method,  whose  merit  is  that  it 
is  altogether  objective,  Pavloff  and  his  pupils  have  studied  the 
sensations — auditive,  tactile,  visual,  etc. — of  the  dog.  Recently, 
Mr.  Zeliony,  Pavloff's  assistant,  has  sought  evidence  for  the 
dog's  ability  to  count,  or,  to  put  it  differently,  the  faculty  pos- 
sest  by  the  dog's  nervous  system,  to  distinguish  between  a 
certain  number  of  successive  stimulations. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  method  of  pSychic  salivation, 
the  salivary  reflex  is  sought,  not  in  response  to  direct  excita- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  but  in  response  to 
some  other  excitation — visual,  tactile,  etc.  If,  whenever  a 
dog  is  fed,  we  cause  him  to  look  at  a  triangle,  for  instance,  it 
happens,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  that  the  dog  secretes 
saliva  only  at  sight  of  the  triangle  ;  thus  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  dog  can  tell  a  triangle  from  a  square  or  a  pentagon.  The 
experiments  of  Zeliony  have  been  carried  on  as  follows:  he 
causes  a  dog  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  tuning-fork  ;  this  sound  is 
repeated  four  times  at  intervals  of  ten  seconds  ;  after  the  fourth 
time  meat  powder  is  introduced  into  his  mouth.  The  experi- 
ment is  repeated  several  times  daily.  After  fourteen  trials 
the  dog  salivated  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  sound,  which  showed 
that  the  'conditional  reflex'  had  been  established.  The  experi- 
ments being  continued,  little  by  little  the  dog  learned  not  to 
salivate  until  after  the  fourth  sound,  which  shows  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  distinguishing  this  fourth  sound  from  the  first 
three,  and  to  respond  only  to  it.  It  may  be  objected  here  that 
the  dog  appreciates  not  the  number  of  successive  stimulations, 
but  the  elapsed  time  between  the  first  and  the  last.  Zeliony 
therefore  increased  the  intervals  between  the  successive  sounds 
up  to  two  and  even  to  five  minutes ;  in  spite  of  this,  it  was  not 
until  the  sound  had  been  made  four  times  that  salivation  was 
abundant. 

"  What  took  place  meanwhile  in  the  dog's  consciousness  ;  and 


abutments,  the  walls  of  tunnels,  or  with  cars  standing  or  pass- 
ing on  an  adjacent  track. 

"These  diflficulties  suggested  the  use  of  a  flexible  boiler, 
formed  by  the  use  of  a  fle.xible  connection  at  the  separable 
joint.  Two  engines  embodying  this  principle  have  been  built, 
each  having  a  distinct  type  of  flexible  joint.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  rear  section  is  attached  rigidly  to  cross-braces 
or  bearers  on  the  rear  main  frames  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
forward  section  is  rigidly  attached  in  the  same  way  to  the  main 
frames  of  the  steam  truck.  This  arrangement  eliminates  the 
use  of  sliding  supports  to  permit  the  truck  to  swing  under  the 
boiler.  It  is  expected  to  reduce  curve  resistance  and  flange 
wear;  and  also  to  give  the  engine  greater  stability  when  on 
curves,  owing  to  the  absence  of  lateral  displacement  of  the 
boiler  on  the  truck.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  less  compli- 
cation of  the  steam  piping.  On  a  16-degree  cuive,  the  two 
sections  of  the  boiler  form  an  angle  of  about  176  degrees,  in- 
stead of  forming  a  straight  chord  line. 

"  On  one  of  these  two  engines,  the  flexible  joint  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  ball  joints  commonly  used  for  subaqueous  crossings 
of  water  mains,  etc.  .  .  .  The  joint  consists  of  two  cast-iron 
tubes  or  sleeves,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  boiler  shell  and 
of  such  diameters  as  to  telescope  togethe?-.  One  end  of  each 
sleeve  is  formed  as  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  is  fitted  to  a 
corresponding  segment  bolted  to  the  inside  of  the  boiler  shell. 
The  latter  segment  is  made, in  two  pieces  for  convenience  in 
erection.  Packing  rings  are  fitted  to  the  sleeves  and  to  the 
spherical  surfaces ;  those  on  the  latter  are  of  soft  metal  and 
they  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  set  screws.  The  telescopic 
portion  forms  a  slip  joint  for  expansion  and  contraction,  and 
the  spherical  connections  permit  of  the  necessary  lateral 
flexibility." 

On  the  other  engine,  the  flexible  joint  is  of  the  bellows  type, 
having  60  rings  of  steel  plate,  slightly  '•  dished,"  so  that  when 
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assembled  they  form  a  series  of  Vs.  They  are  riveted  together 
at  the  inner  contact  surfaces,  and  bolted  at  the  outer  contact. 
It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  place  flexible  joints  in  all  pipes 
which  pass  the  articulated  connections  in  the  frames  and  the 
boiler,  but  this  does  not  involve  objectionable  complication. 


MAKING  THE  WIND  DEFEAT   ITSELF 

THE  MAN  who  saw  the  windmills  on  a  canal-boat  and 
proposed  to  run  the  boats  by  a  motor  geared  to  the 
mills,  was  regarded  as  first  cousin  to  the  more  famous 
one  who  attempted  to  lift  himself  over  the  fence  by  his  boot- 
straps; but  a  French  inventor  is  now  proposing  a  plan  for 
abating  or  even  utilizing  air  resistance  to  swiftly  moving 
vehicles,  which  seems  not  far  removed  from  such  schemes.  He 
has  shown,  in  fact,  that  a  car  in  which  the  wheels  are  geared 
to  a  turbine  or  windmill  in  front 
may  be  started  in  the  teeth  of  a 
breeze  by  the  energy  derived  from 
that  breeze  itself,  and  he  argues 
from  this  that  such  a  car,  having 
motive-power  of  its  own,  would 
be  driven  with  less  air  resistance 
than  otherwise.  Says  Mr.  R. 
Chasseriand,  writing  in  La  Nature 
(Paris,  March  18)  : 


■ms^m'm0Pi0^^ 


PROPELLED    BY    A   HEAD    WIND 


"  We   perceive   no  difference  in 
the  resistance  of  the  air  when  we 

move  a  book  with  the  hand  and  when  we  move  the  hand  alone. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  velocities  involved  are  slight. 

'■  But  the  law  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  tells  us  that  if  we 
wish  to  move  twice  as  fast,  we  shall  meet  with  four  times  the 
resistance.  If  we  go  ten  times  as  fast  there  will  be  one  hun- 
dred times  the  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motive 
power  necessary  to  overcome  this  resistance  must  be  multiplied 
in  these  cases,  not  by  4  and  by  100,  but  by  8  and  1,000. 

"  We  may  thus  understand  how,  in  the  case  of  trains  and  au- 
tomobiles, which  commonly  reach  speeds  of  50  or  60  feet  per 
second,  and  which  have  relatively  large  surfaces,  the  resistance 
of  the  air  may  assume  considerable  importance.  This  is,  in 
fact,  exactly  what  occurs.  As  the  speed  of  a  vehicle  increases, 
ttie  problem  is  not  so  much  to  overcome  resistance  offered  by 
friction  as  to  overcome  resistance  to  advance  or  to  the  vehicle's 
'  penetration  '  through  the  air. 

"  In  trains  and  automobiles  a  very  considerable  fraction  of 
the  power  of  the  motor  is  used  to  assure  this  penetration.  Be- 
sides, every  one  knows  nowadays  that  the  wings  of  an  aeroplane, 
breasting  the  air  with  railroad  speed,  get  the  thrusts  of  600  to 
1,000  pounds  that  are  necessary  to  sustain  heavier-than-air 
machines  .  .  .  and  these  figures,  altho  they  here  measure  use- 
ful forces  and  not  annoying  resistance,  give  an  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  reactions  developed  by  the  air." 

All  sorts  of  means  have  been  devised  to  avoid  or  overcome 
this  resistance  to  penetration.  High-speed  vehicles  have  been 
equipped  for  some  time  with  sharp  prows  and  elongated  sterns, 
to  enable  air-masses  pushed  aside  by  the  passage  of  the  vehicle 
to  reunite  under  favorable  conditions  behind  it.  Now  a  French 
inventor,  Mr.  Constantin,  proposes  another  solution : 

"  His  plan  attempts  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front  and  to  forci- 
bly enroll  him,  as  we  may  say,  in  the  service  of  the  very  motive 
power  that  he  is  fighting  against.  .  .  ,  Suppose  that  in  front 
of  an  ordinary  automobile,  driven  by  its  motor  with  a  given 
speed,  we  place,  to  receive  the  first  shock  of  the  displaced  air. 
not  fixt  but  movable  parts,  able  to  yield  to  the  force  exerted 
by  the  air — a  turbine  wheel,  for  example.  The  relative  wind 
created  by  the  movement  of  the  vehicle  will  turn  the  turbine 
in  a  certain  direction.  The  air,  escaping  between  the  vanes, 
will  use  up  its  force  on  them,  and  if  the  orientation  of  these 
vanes  is  properly  adjusted,  will  communicate  to  the  wheel  as 
a  whole  a  movement  of  rotation  and  consequently  a  certain 
energy.  This  energy,  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  air  itself, 
Mr.  Constantin  proposes  to  turn  in  some  sort  to  the  profit  of  the 
motor;  it  suflfices  to  connect  the  turbine  to  the  driving-wheels 


This  curious  little  car  advances  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  moved 
by  a  device  run  by  the  wind  itself. 


by  such  a  form  of  mechanical  transmission  that  these  wheels 
will  be  turned  in  the  forward  direction.     This  is  a  simple  affair 

of  gearing 

"  This  supplementary  energy  thus  furnished  to  the  motor  is, 
of  course,  derived  from  the  resistance  that  the  fixt  parts  in 
front  would  have  encountered  if  they  had  not  been  protected 
by  the  windmill.  Of  course,  these  fixt  parts  will  always  en- 
counter the  air  directly  in  front,  but  this  will  now  be  only  the 
air  used  up  by  its  passage  through  the  windmill,  and  the  inven- 
tor thinks  that  the  total  gain  will  be  important. 

"  Experiments  have  not  yet  been  made  in  the  exact  manner 
just  described,  but  Mr.  Constantin  has  devised  a  rudimentary 
arrangement  with  which  he  has  obtained  curious  results.  .  .  . 
His  model  consists  of  a  small  aluminum  wagon  weighing  about 
2'. 2  pounds  and  without  motive  power.  In  front  is  placed  .  .  . 
a  sort  of  conical  screw,  having  its  blades  inclined  forward. 
The  axis  of  this  screw  is  so  geared  to  the  wheels  as  to  turn 
them  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  when  the  screw  is  turned 
by  meeting  an  air-current. 
"  Placed  in  a  feeble  breeze,  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary 

electric  fan,  this  wagon,  instead 
of  being  blown  back,  moves  for- 
ward against  the  current.  '  Jumps  ' 
is  the  word  to  be  used  ;  and  it  is 
just  the  surprizing  energy  of  the 
motion  thus  developed  by  the  con- 
trary wind  that  constitutes  the 
chief  interest  of  the  little  device. 
We  have  seen  it  work,  and  it  has 
been  examined,  at  the  author's 
desire,  by  several  competent  au- 
thorities. Not  only  does  this  little 
vehicle  assume  great  speed  in  its 
encounter  with  the  air  that  it 
meets,  but  it  is  also  capable,  under 
these  conditions,  of  climbing  steep  grades,  of  more  than  6  per 
cent.,  for  example.  Tested  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers  with  a  stronger  fan,  it  started  off  with  a  load  of  22 
pounds.     The  sight  was  most  curious. 

"Experience  alone  will  tell  what  the  importance  of  this  in-. 
vention  may  be.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  the  ideas  that  we  have 
stated  above  are  confirmed  by  methodical  experiment,  we  shall 
have  the  means  of  realizing  in  automobiles,  locomotives,  bicy- 
cles, motor-cycles,  and  even  dirigible  balloons,  aeroplanes,  and 
submarines,  economies  of  power  whose  total  will  perhaps  con- 
stitute a  formidable  saving.  The  most  immediate  and  the  most 
conceivable  application  will  be  in  sailing-vessels,  which  such 
an  arrangement  would  enable  to  advance  directly  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind  without  tacking." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


^Ip^^i^^^^P^^^? 


MILITARY   TRAINING   FOR  WORKERS 


r 


N  THESE  days  when  industrial  workers  look  askance  at 
military  training;  when,  for  instance,  the  labor  organiza- 
tions are  declining  to  join  the  militia  and  are  passing  reso- 
lutions condemning  such  movements  as  that  on  behalf  of  the 
Boy  Scouts,  on  account  of  their  supposed  militarism,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  find  The  American  Machinist  (New  York,  April  27) 
seconding  the  proposal  of  George  Westinghouse  for  military 
training  as  a  step  toward  industrial  efficiency.  At  the  end  of 
an  address  given  by  Mr.  Westinghouse  before  the  Southern 
Commercial  Congress  he  asserted  his  belief  that  the  present 
preeminence  of  Germany  in  industrial  matters  arises  very 
largely  from  the  military  training  and  discipline  to  which  each 
of  her  citizens  must  submit.  Commenting  on  this,  The 
Machinist  remarks  editorially: 

"This  is  an  authoritative  statement  of  a  conclusion  reached 
by  many  persons  who  have  studied  the  industrial  growth  and 
condition  of  Germany,  altho  not  an  attractive  doctrine  to 
Americans. 

"  The  industrial  and  manufacturing  expansion  of  America, 
which  took  place  in  the  last  decades  of  the  last  century,  was 
carried  forward  largely  by  men  who  had  seen  active  military 
service  in  the  Civil  War.  To  this  training  in  part  Mr.  Westing- 
house ascribes  his  own  success,  for  in  this  same  address  we 
read:  '  My  early  greatest  capita]  was  the  experience  and  skill 
acquired  from  the  opportunity  given  me  when  I  was  young  to 
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work  with  all  kinds  of  machinery,  coupled  later  with  lessons 
in  that  discipline  to  which  a  soldier  is  required  to  submit,  and 
the  acquirement  of  a  spirit  of  readiness  to  carry  out  the  in- 
struction of  superiors.' 

"  It  is  a  splendid  thing-  for  any  man  to  know  how  to  obey,  to 
know  how  to  carry  out  the  instruction  of  his  superiors,  to  know 
how  to  work  with  others  for  a  common  end.  This  is  the  thought 
often  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  woid  cooperation.  It  is 
a  little  less  harsh  to  say  that  a  man  must  cooperate  with  his 
superiors  than  that  he  must  obey  his  superiors,  and  inasmuch 
as  it  is  less  harsh,  it  is  less  forceful. 

"  We  would  not  attempt  to  argue  in  favor  of  a  huge  military 
establishment  for  the  United  States,  because  of  its  advantage 
as  a  training-school  to  transform  the  green  boy  of  the  country 
and  the  untrained  lad  of  the  city  into  useful  industrial  workers. 
The  gain  would  not  be  worth  the  cost.  In  the  case  of  Germany 
the  advantage  to  her  industries  through  the  training  of  her 
young  men  in  the  Army  is  but  incidental  and  is  not  the  aim  or 
end  of  her  military  activities. 

"At  the  same  time  this  advantage  is  very  real,  and  when 
considered  in  view  of  American  conditions,  lends  considerable 
weight  to  the  recent  statement  of  President  Taft  that  the  in- 
troduction of  military  discipline  into  our  schools  would  be  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  country  than  the  development  of  athletics 
as  at  present  carried  on." 


ELECTROGRAPHS 

r-^  OME  INTERESTING  PICTURES  made  directly  by  the 
^^  electric  discharge  on  sensitized  films,  are  reproduced  and 
'' — ^  discust  in  Knowledge  (London,  April)  by  A.  W.  Clayden, 
principal  of  the  Royal  Albert  Memorial  University  College,  of 
Exeter,  England.  Mr.  Clayden  says  that  he  hit  upon  the  phe- 
nomenon several  years  ago,  when  experimenting  with  an  early 
form  of  Tesla  apparatus.       At  that  time  he  believed  the  results 


I'HOTOtiKAPHS   WITHOIT  A    CAMKKA. 

By  placiiiK  these  coins  directly  upon  a  plioiOKrapliic  plate  ami 
passing  a  current  IIiiomkIi  tliein,  they  leave  their  iinase  as  if 
photographed. 

to  be  novel,  but  when  he  came  to  describe  them  he  found  that 
similar  observations  had  been  made  by  F.  J.  Smith  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  described  by  him  in  1892,  under  the  title 
"  Inductoscript."     His  method  was    to  place  a  coin  or  medal 


upon  a  photographic  plate  which  rested  on  a  conductor,  and 
then  connect  the  coin  and  conductor  with  the  poles  of  a  trans- 
former from  five  to  fifty  seconds.  On  development  the  details 
of  the  face  of  the  coin  in  contact  with  the  film  were  revealed. 
He  adds : 

"  Seven  years  later,  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  discharge 
from  the  Tesla  transformer,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  a  number 


SHOT  THAT  SUGGEST  TAILED   COMETS. 

The  radiations  around  each  shot  streaminu  away  from  the  central 
coin  are  strikingly  like  comets'  tails  streaming  away  from  the  sun. 

of  metal  bodies  were  to  be  placed  upon  a  sensitive  plate  it 
should  be  possible  to  get  some  sort  of  reproduction  of  the 
surrounding  discharges. 

"  If,  for  instance,  a  brass  sheet  is  laid  on  the  working-bench, 
then  a  plate  of  glass,  and  a  coin  or  group  of  coins  upon  the 
glass,  on  connecting  one  of  the  coins  with  one  terminal  of  the 
transformer  and  the  brass  plate  to  the  other  terminal,  the  coins 
are  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  beautiful  radiating  coronae  caused 
by  the  discharge.  I  therefore  .substituted  a  photographic  plate, 
film  side  uppermost,  for  the  glass  and  let  the  discharge  pass 
for  a  second  or  two.  On  developing,  I  was  surprized  to  see 
that  not  only  were  the  details  of  the  radiating  discharge  far 
more  perfectly  rendered  than  I  had  expected,  but  the  modeling 
of  the  whole  face  of  the  coin  in  contact  with  the  film  was 
sharply  revealed. 

''  In  order  to  get  the  detail  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  coin 
actually  resting  on  the  film.  In  some  cases  it  was  lifted  up  a 
short  distance,  and  the  mere  thickness  of  a  threepenny  bit  was 
found  to  be  enough  to  spoil  and  blur  the  image 

'■  Mr.  Smith  attributed  his  photographs  to  the  electric  current, 
or  at  least  the  electrification  of  the  film,  but  in  the  case  of  my 
observations  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  action  on  the  film 
was  due  to  the  discharge  or  to  the  light  of  the  discharge.  A 
coin  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  that  is  to  say,  in 
contact  with  one  terminal  of  a  Tesla  transformer,  is  luminous 
all  over,  and  the  longest  rays  spring  from  the  sharpest  con- 
vexities, such  as  the  edges  of  the  milled  rim,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  rule  as  to  the  distribution  of  a  charge  on 
conductor 

"  One  specially  interesting  photograph  shows  a  single  coin 
and  seven  small  dots.  This  was  taken  by  connecting  one  termi- 
nal with  the  coin,  then  placing  some  small  shot  on  the  plate 
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(the  dots)  at  different  distances,  and  finally  connecting  the 
other  terminal  with  a  ring  of  brass  wire  about  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  concentric  with  the  coin.  The  discharge  was 
passed  for  one  second  and  the  plate  then  developed. 

"  The  corona  round  the  coin  at  once  call's  to  mind  the  solar 
corona, and  the  luminosities  attached  to  the  shot  suggest  comets' 
tails.  Each  shot  has  two  fans  of  light,  a  broad  one  pointing 
away  from  the  center,  which  is  larger  as  the  shot  is  nearer, 
and  a  narrower  sheaf  connecting  the  shot  with  the  coin,  which 
dies  out  with  increase  of  distance  much  more  rapidly  than  what 
may  be  called  the  outer  tail. 

"  Without  trying  to  found  any  argument  as  to  the  nature  of 
comets'  tails  and  the  light  sometimes  seen  pointing  from  a 
nucleus  toward  the  sun,  the  pictures  are  certainly  very  suggest- 
ive, and  the  actual  discharge  as  seen  by  the  eye  is  much  more 
strongly  so.  .  .  .  The  phenomena  are  in  the  main  only  what  the 
known  facts  of  the  brush  discharge  would  suggest,  except  that 
I  feel  sure  no  one  would  have  supposed  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  reproduce  such  detail  without  the  use  of  any  lens  or  camera." 


PERFECTION   IN  ARTIFICIAL  EYES 

THE  MODERN  artificial  eye  can  do  everything  except 
see.  The  latest  models,  known  as  "  reform  "  eyes,  are 
made  of  cryolite  glass  and  are  hygienic  as  well  as  de- 
ceptive. Frank  Dillingham,  our  Consul-General  at  Coburg, 
Germany,  writes  in  The  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports 
(Washington)  that,  owing  to  the  new  technic  in  eye  manufac- 
ture, there  can  now  be  produced  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
human  eye  which  had  not  been  possible  in  enamel  work.  As  late 
as  1880  all  artificial  eyes  showed  a  pronounced  boundary  line 
between  the  iris  and  sclerotic,  or  outer  covering  of  the  eye. 
They  touched  one  another,  while  in  the  human  organ  the  scle- 
rotic turns  into  a  transparent  coat  called  the  cornea.  The  scle- 
rotic is  lined  with  a  highly  pigmented  membrane  called  the 
choroid,  which  changes  according  to  the  age  and  state  of  health 
of  the  eye.  This  peculiarity  of  nature  may  now  be  imitated 
so  that  now  this  choroid  can  be  produced  to  suit  every  case. 
He  continues : 

"  With  this  discovery  the  last  link  in  the  chain  for  producing 
an  imitation  of  the  iris  was  arrived  at,  but  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant matter,  the  shaping  of  the  eye,  remained  defective  and 
needed  improvement.  The  new  prosthetic  eye  received  the 
name  'reform  eye.'  To  be  of  value,  however,  it  must  be  made 
to  fit  the  eye  socket  exactly. 

"  To-day  it  is  possible  to  give  to  the  reform  eye  any  form  de- 
sired, and  in  most  cases  they  can  be  worn  even  at  night.  Be- 
sides their  undeniable  cosmetic  and  sanitary  value,  these  reform 
eyes  have  the  additional  advantages  of  greater  resisting  and 
lasting  qualities,  as  regards  breakage  and  wear,  and  their  in- 
troduction has  at  last  given  the  prosthetic  eye  the  place  due  it 
as  an  indispensable  hygienic  remedy. 

"  At  times  attempts  have  been  made  to  replace  the  breakable 
glass  by  vulcanite  or  celluloid,  but  such  efforts  have  long  since 
been  given  up  as  useless.  The  fragility  of  artificial  glass  eyes 
and  their  sudden  cracking  through  changes  in  temperature  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  careful  work.  If  eyes  crack  with- 
out apparent  cause,  it  is  usually  a  sign  that  they  are  cheap, 
so-called  '  stock  '  eyes,  where  quantity  rather  than  quality  is 
aimed  at." 

The  way  in  which  glass  eyes  are  now  made  in  Lauscha,  the 
center  of  this  industry  in  Germany,  about  24  miles  from  Coburg, 
is  described  by  the  author.  Here  their  manufacture  is  alto- 
gether a  house  industry.     He  says : 

"  The  eyes  are  usually  made  by  one  member  of  a  family,  and 
the  art  is  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another.  A  gas 
flame  is  used  for  melting  the  glass  and  the  method  of  manu- 
facture is  as  follows :  A  small  drop  of  white  glass  is  put  on  the 
white  blown  ball  from  which  the  sclerotic  is  to  be  made,  and  is 
then  blown  so  as  to  make  a  circle  about  8  millimeters  (0.315 
inch)  in  diameter.  On  this  circle  the  structure  of  the  iris  is 
built  by  means  of  thin,  variously  colored  glass  rods.  A  drop 
of  black  glass  makes  the  pupil.  Over  the  finished  iris,  crystal 
glass  is  melted  in  order  to  imitate  the  cornea.  The  further 
manufacture  is  similar  to  that  given  in  the  first  description." 


SNAP-SHOTS   IN   COLOR 

THE  NEW  processes  for  making  colored  transparencies 
by  photography,  altho  their  results  are  interesting  and 
beautiful,  fall  short  of  giving  us  a  complete  and  satis- 
factory system  of  color-photography.  One  of  their  shortcomings 
has  always  been  that  the  color-plates  could  not  be  used  except 
for  time-exposures.  Even  a  view  taken  outdoors  in  bright  sun- 
light, with  the  ordinary  aperture,  says  Ernest  Constet,  in  the 
Revue  Scientifique  (Paris),  requires  about  a  second.  He  goes 
on  to  say : 

"  For  the  photographer  accustomed  to  the  extreme  rapidity 
of  ordinary  gelatin-bromid  plates,  this  is  too  slow,  for  it  hardly 
admits  of  the  reproduction  of  animated  subjects.  It  is  true 
that  in  using  exceptionally  luminous  object-lenses  .  .  .  the  ex- 
posure may  be  reduced  to  nearly  ,'f,  second,  but  this  is  not  gen- 
erally practicable.  .  .  .  Another  solution,  which  is  much  more 
interesting,  is  that  of  Mr.  C.  Simmen,  who  has  succeeded  in 
making  the  autochrome  plate  eight  times  more  rapid,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  very  simple  treatment,  combined  with  a  modi- 
fication of  the  compensating  glass  screens,  of  colored  glass." 

Simmen's  system  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  apparent  slow- 
ness of  color  photography  is  not  due  to  lack  of  sensitiveness  of 
the  plates,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  screens,  etc.,  necessitated 
by  the  plan,  absorb  nine-tenths  of  the  light.  Simmen  finds  it 
possible  to  omit  the  yellow  screen  usually  employed  with  the 
plates,  by  using  certain  newly  discovered  chemicals  with  the 
sensitive  emulsion.  The  preparation  involves  delicate  manipu- 
lation, but  with  his  plates  an  exposure  of  50  second  may  be 
made  in  bright  light.  Thus  the  usual  range  of  moving  objects 
accessible  to  the  ordinary  snap-shot  may  now  be  taken  in  colors. 
The  writer  also  notes  that,  owing  to  the  work  of  other  photog- 
raphers, it  is  now  possible  to  take  color-photographs  by  flash- 
light. This  has  already  been  done  successfully  merely  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  flash-powder  used,  but  the  actinic 
power  of  the  light  is  so  different  from  that  of  sunlight  that 
here  too  special  screens  must  be  provided — a  different  one  for 
each  kind  of  powder  used.  Besides  this,  the  common  flash-light 
powders  are  dangerous  explosives,  and  the  increase  of  the 
quantity  used  is  likely  to  cause  trouble.  This  latter  objection 
may  now  be  avoided.     We  read : 

"  Messrs.  Lumiere  and  Seyewitz  have  recently  prepared  a 
very  luminous  powder  whose  oxidizing  agent  is  potassium  per- 
chlorate.  This  salt,  tho  richer  in  elements  of  combustion  than 
the  chlorate  ...  is  not  subject  to  spontaneous  explosion  and 
resists  the  action  of  shock  even  when  mixt  with  a  very  oxidi- 
zable  metal  like  magnesium  or  aluminum.  This  stability  makes 
it  possible  to  utilize  perchlorate  powders,  even  in  large  quanti- 
ties, with  perfect  safety.  .  .  .  Applied  to  color-reproduction 
with  autochrome  plates,  this  powder  requires  the  interposition 
of  a  special  screen." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


RIGHT  OF  WAY  IN  THE  AIR— Mr.  Henry  Harrison  Suplee, 
writing  in  Cassier's  Magazine  (New  York),  foresees  that  some 
sort  of  restraint  must  eventually  be  put  upon  the  aviators,  for 
"  the  conditions  of  existence  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with 
the  air  above  free  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  flying-machines, 
will  become  unendurable."  The  serious  aspect  of  the  question 
appears  in  the  fact  that  "property  rights,"  private  as  well  as 
public,  may  be  invaded.     Thus  we  read: 

"  The  owner  of  a  house  and  farm  may  put  his  sign  by  the 
roadside,  forbidding  trespassers,  and  be  wholly  within  his 
rights.  .  .  .  [But  to  the  aviator]  the  so-called  private  grounds 
lie  spread  out  to  view  underneath,  and  may  be  examined,  photo- 
graphed, and  even  surveyed  from  above,  while  the  owner  is 
either  ignorant  of  the  intrusion  or  powerless  to  prevent  it. 

"  As  with  private  property,  so  with  public  regulations.  .  .  . 
Apparently  the  only  manner  in  which  authority  may  enforce 
any  statutes  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  man  in  the  air  will 
be  to  catch  him  when  he  comes  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth." 
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OUR   FIRST   PHOTOGRAPHS 

WHATEVER  flatteries  the  modern  photograph  is  capa- 
ble of,  the  infancy  of  that  art  dealt  in  deadly  hon- 
esty. As  a  manor  woman  was  in  the  light  of  day  so 
they  remained  in  the  record  which  the  invention  of  Daguerre 
I)reserved  of  them.  The  earliest  feats  of  this  particular  art  of 
portraiture  are  now  recalled  by  the  celebration  of  the  cente- 
nary of  the  birth  of  Dr.  .John  W.  Draper,  the  man  who  made 
the   first  photographic  likenes.s  of  any  person  in  this  country. 

The  model  for  his  first  por- 
trait, which  was  taken  in 
1839,  was  Dr.  Draper's  sis- 
ter, and  his  substitute  for  the 
modern  camera  was  an  old 
cigar-box  with  a  spectacle 
lens.  TheNew  York  Evening 
Sun,  evidently  touched  by 
some  romantic  feeling  for 
the  age  of  curls  and  crino- 
line, becomes  thus  lyrical  : 

"  Those  were  the  good  old 
days  !  There  has  never  been 
a  photograph  made  since  the 
time  of  the  daguerreotype, 
in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  new- 
fangled ways,  that  could 
equal  the  daguerreotype's 
exquisite  beauty,  delicate 
minuteness,  and  charm  of 
color.  The  dagueri-eotype 
was  made  to  last  forever, 
and  what  is  more,  it  told 
the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  no  matter  whether 
the  truth  consisted  of  freck- 
les, a  crooked  nose,  or  super- 
fluous hair.  Whatever  the 
human  defect  was,  it  was 
there  to  stay,  for  no  process 
of  retouching  made  possible 
a  '  Before  '  and  'After.'  The  girl  who  said,  'I  mayn't  be 
pretty,  but  mother  says  I  got  the  intellects  in  me,'  saw  in  a 
daguerreotype  of  herself  nothing  but  her  homeliness,  for  the 
photographer,  or  rather  the  daguerrean,  or  daguerreotyper, 
could  not  remove  the  freckles  and  substitute  the  '  intellects.' 
That  feat  remained  for  a  later  day. 

"Taking  it  all  in  all,  those  really  were  the  good  old  days! 
When  you  went  to  have  yourself  daguerreotyped,  all  you  had  to 
do  was  to  dress  according  to  several  pages  of  directions,  get 
your  face  whitewashed,  and  sit  for  the  third  of  an  hour  with 
your  body  and  head  sciewed  in  a  chair  while  the  sun  roasted 
you  in  a  '  skylight  parlor  '  or  the  daguerreotyper's  back  yard. 
Of  course,  that  was  before  a  lot  of  improvements  were  made 
in  the  process,  in  the  good  old  time. " 

The  secret  of  the  art  was  brought  from  Paris  by  Prof.  S.  F. 
R.  Morse,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  interests  of  his  invention 
of  the  telegraph.  He  got  it  from  Daguerre,  and,  coming  home, 
began  to  follow  the  Frenchman's  lead  in  "  taking  "  views  out- 
of-doors.  It  was  left  for  Dr.  Draper  to  use  first  the  living 
object,  as  the  writer  in  The  Evening  Sun  says: 

"  Dr.  Draper,  after  studying  the  whole  process,  decided  that 
it  could  be  improved  upon  in  some  way  to  take  pictures  of  any- 
thing living.  His  studies  in  chemistry  and  physics  helped  him 
greatly,  and  finally,  working  on  the  top  floor  of  the  New  York 
University  building,  he  made  the  first  portrait  of  a  person  by 
a  photographic  process.  The  subject  was  his  sister,  Dorothy 
Catherine,  and  his  camera  was  a  cigar-box  fitted  with  a  spec- 
tacle lens.  Professor  Morse  had  failed  to  get  any  portraits  of 
his  daughter  and  her  friends,  altho  he  had  tried  often. 

"  Together  he  and  Dr.  Draper  conducted  a  studio  in  the  Uni- 
versity building  to  accommodate  the  people  who  wanted  to  sit 


OR.    ,1.    W.    DHAFEK, 


Who  improved  on  DaKiit'irc's  iii- 
Nciitioii  and  first  produced  portraits 
of  limnaii  faces  in  daKiierreotypc. 


for  daguerreotypes.  The  two  professors  felt  justified  in  making 
charges  for  their  work  and  for  the  lectures  they  gave  concern- 
ing the  process  in  order  that  they  might  be  remunerated  for 
the  expense  of  their  experiments.  This  was  in  1840,  and  they 
took  the  daguerreotypes  of  many  notables  of  the  time.  Dr. 
Draper  operating  the  camera  and  Professor  Morse  posing  the 
sitters  and  attending  to  the  artistic  details." 

It  required  something  more  than  the  injunction  to  "  look 
pleasant  "  to  get  the  desired  results.  Dr.  Draper  and  a  French- 
man named  Gouraud  wrote  out  their  directions  in  full.  They 
ran  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  The  chair  in  which  the  sitter  is  placed  has  a  staff  at  its 
back,  terminating  in  an  iron  ring,  which  supports  the  head,  so 
arranged  as  to  ha^e  motion  in  directions  to  suit  any  stature 
and  any  attitude.  By  simply  resting  the  back  or  the  side  of 
the  head  against  this  ring,  it  may  be  kept  suflficiently  still  to 
allow  the  minutest  marks  on  the  face  to  be  copied.  The  hands 
should  never  rest  upon  the  chest,  for  the  motion  of  respiration 
disturbs  them  so  much  as  to  make  them  of  a  thick  and  clumsy 
appearance,  destroying  also  the  representation  of  the  veins  on 
the  back,  which,  if  they  are  held  motionless,  are  copied  with 
surprizing  beauty 

"The  eye  appears  beautifully;  the  iris  with  sharpness,  and 
the  white  dot  of  light  upon  it  with  such  strength  and  so  much 
reality  and  life  as  to  surprize  those  who  have  never  seen  it 
before.  Many  are  persuaded  that  the  pencil  of  the  painter  has 
been  secretly  employed  to  give  this  finishing  touch 

'The  person,  if  a  man,  must  be  drest  in  a  clear  gray  coat; 
pantaloons  of  a  little  deeper  hue ;  a  vest  of  a  fancy  ground- 
yellow,  orange,  if  possible — with  figures  of  a  color  to  make  a 


llhistralious  with  this  article  from  "The  Eveitiii^  Suu,"  New  York 


KIHST    Pll<1T(lt:nAPH    OF   THE    HTMAN    FACE. 

Portrait  of  Dorothy  Draper  in  daguerreotype  made  in  1S39  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  of  New  York,  wlio  used  for  liis  camera  a  cigar- 
liox  and  a  spei'tacle  len.^. 

contrast;  the  whiteness  of  the  shirt  contrasting  with  a  cravat 
of  a  gray  ground  either  a  little  less  dark  or  more  deep  than  the 
coat.  The  toilet  of  the  lady  should  be  of  the  same  shades,  and 
in  all  cases  black  must  be  constantly  avoided,  as  well  as  green 
and  red. " 

Those  with  an  antiquarian  turn  of  mind  will  perhaps  cherish 
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some  of  these   facts   that    The    Sun   rescues  from  the    early 
day: 

"  The  general  interest  that  was  excited  caused  people  to  wish 
for  daguerreotypes,  and  amateurs  and  regular  daguerreans  ap- 
peared all  over  the  country 

"  At  first  nearly  all  daguerreotypes  were  taken  by  side  win- 
dows.    The  first  studio  with  a  skylight  was  established  at  the 


jAi^yl  b.-5    DAGUERRE. 

Tho  he  invented  the  process  that  bears  his  name,  this  is  tlie  only 
portrait  daguerrotype  ever  made  of  him. 

corner  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street,  on  the  top  of  the 
Granite  building,  and  soon  '  skylight  pictures  '  were  featured  in 
the  advertisements.  The  best  known  of  New  York  daguerreo- 
typers  were  Meade  Brothers,  Bogardus,  Powelson,  and  Pick- 
well.  Meade  Brothers,  as  the  firm  called  itself,  had  the  most 
spacious  galleries  in  New  York  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Astor 
House.  They  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  daguerreo- 
typers  in  the  world  to  take  a  daguerreotype  of  Daguerre 
himself. 

"  Along  with  Brady,  Gurney  enjoyed  a  national  reputation, 
but  Brady  was  the  better  known.  Besides  his  '  Famous  National 
Gallery  '  in  New  York  he  had  one  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  Brady  and  his  employees  took  da- 
guerreotypes of  men  who  were  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Civil  War.  Brady  was  enterprising,  and  after  the  war  had 
begun  he  sent  out  wagons  that  followed  the  troops. 

"  American  daguerreotypers  were  acknowledged  to  be  the 
world's  leaders.  At  the  World's  Fair  in  Paris,  1851,  when  they 
numbered  over  10,000,  the  daguerreotypers  of  this  country  took 
the  first  prize  with  a  remarkable  exhibition.  In  England, 
France,  and  Germany  the  superiority  of  American  daguerreo- 
typers was  acknow  ledgedby  advertisements  of  '  the  American 
process. '  The  best  daguerreotyper  in  London  was  an  American, 
Mayal,  and  in  Paris  the  same  held  true  with  Thompson. 

"The  price  of  daguerreotypes  varied  from  $1.50  to  $15,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  case.  There  was  no  extra  charge  for 
wax  to  keep  wing-shaped  ears  from  standing  out  or  for  wads 
of  cotton  called  '  plumpers  '  to  fill  out  hollow  cheeks.  The  re- 
duction of  the  time  of  exposure  to  a  minute  or  so  helped  to  de- 
crease the  cost.  The  ordinai-y  size  of  a  daguerreotype  was  2;''4 
inches  to  3  inches,  and  it  cost  from  $2  to  $3.  The  largest 
size  was  13  inches  by  14,  while  the  smallest  was  made  for  a 
locket. 

"  In  1896  the  only  daguerreotype  studio  in  the  United  States 
was  at  19  Tremont  Row,  Boston.  It  was  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Hawes,  of  the  old  firm   of   Southworth  &  Hawes,  and  there. 


among  daguerreotypes  of  Webster,  Pierce,  Garrison,  Sumner, 
Jenny  Lind,  Charlotte  Cushman,  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
any  one  who  had  the  inclination  and  the  money  could  sit  for  a 
daguerreotype.  But  now  there  are  no  daguerreans ;  the  pres- 
ent generation  has  no  use  for  daguerreotypes  except  as 
mementoes." 


SPREADING  "DICKENS  STAMPS" 
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AM  WELLER,"  in  the  print  we  reproduce,  looks  with 
benevolent  approval  on  the  stamp  that  has  been  de- 
vised to  mark  the  centenary  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Others  who  feel  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  author  of  Sam 
Weller  are  afforded  various  and  interesting  methods  of  show- 
ing it.  One  of  these  is  to  have  their  names  inserted  in  the 
'■  Dickens  Centenary  Register  "  at  the  great  writer's  birthplace. 
If  any  of  our  readers  should  feel  moved  to  such  an  act,  they  can 
cut  out  the  design  on  the  next  page,  affix  a  "  Dickens  stamp  " 
in  the  vacant  space,  and  after  signing  their  names  below  it, 
send  it  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Jones,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Dickens 
Centenary  Testimonial,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
stamp  movement  "progresses  splendidly,"  so  we  learn  from  a 
recent  number  of  the  London  Sphere,  where  it  is  said : 

"  Practically  every  distinguished  man  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can literature  has  given  the  movement  his  blessing.  A  million 
and  a  half  of  these  penny  stamps  have  been  distributed  among 
the  news  agents  of  Great  Britain  for  sale,  and  a  fresh  million 
will  shortly  be  issued.  It  is  hoped  that  at  least  £10,000  will 
be  raised  before  we  celebrate  the  Dickens  Centenary  next  year. 
This  money  will  be  a  graceful  compliment  to  share  among 
Charles  Dickens'  children  and  grandchildi-en  who  need  it.  The 
project  would  not  have  been  set  on  foot  had  it  not  been  dis- 
covered that  there  were  descendants  of  Dickens  to  whom  the 
money  would  prove  acceptable.  It  will  mean  very  little  -to 
many  a  Dickens  lover,  the  purchase  of  a  shilling's  worth  of 
stamps,  but  the  accumulated  shillings  will  mean  a  great  deal 
to  some  members  of  Charles  Dickens'  family,  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  are  far  from  well-to-do.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  stamps  are  fastened  into  books  or  not ;  the  pur- 
chase of  them  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  Dickens,  whose  works  have 
meant  so  much  to  many  of  us." 


From  '*  The  Sphere,''  Londmi. 


SAM   WELLEH         AXO    HIS    CRE.\TOR. 


The  servant  of  Mr.  Pickwick  beams  approvingly  on  the  emblem 
designed  to  assist  the  needy  descendauts  of  Cliarles  Dickens. 
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GIRLS  WHO  STUDY  MUSIC  ABROAD 

/4  FTER  THE  phrase  of  the  wise  old  "  Farmer's  Almanac," 
/—\  "  about  this  time  of  year  look  out  for  the  young  woman 
-^  -^  going  to  Europe  to  study  for  grand  opera."  The 
adaptor  of  this  prognostication  is  one  of  our  leading  music 
critics,  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  who  "  deems  it  his  duty  to  say  a 
few  words  on  this  rather  delicate  sub- 
ject." The  subject  is  rendered  "deli- 
cate" by  the  fact  that  so  many  aspirants 
for  operatic  honors  have  only  mediocre 
voices,  and  this  Mr.  Henderson  regards 
as  the  "  worst  thing  that  can  befall  the 
average  girl,"  because  such  are  not  will- 
ing to  sing  on  the  concert  platform  or 
in  church  choirs,  when  their  teachers 
have  told  them  they  ought  to  be  where 
Destinn,  Farrar,  or  Mary  Garden  now 
stand.  Of  course,  teachers  are  to  blame 
for  saying  this  ;  but  they,  poor  things, 
have  an  economic  problem  too,  and  if 
"  conscientious  instructors  tell  the  girls 
frankly  that  they  have  not  sufficient 
voice  for  the  stage  and  that  they  had 
better  go  into  concert,"  they  forthwith 
go  off  to  some  other  less  conscientious 
teacher  who  will  nourish  their  delusions 
of  the  sure  success  behind  footlights. 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Henderson  has  to  say 
in  the  New  York  Sun  of  the  girls  who 
are  taking  ship : 

"  Now  what  the  writer  wishes  to  put 
before  the  ardent  young  aspirant  for 
operatic  honors  is  this.  As  a  '  business 
proposition  '  opera  is,  for  the  great  ma- 
jority, indescribably  bad.  It  is  bad  for 
a  man  ;  it  is  much  worse  for  a  woman. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Mary  Garden, 
Destinn,  and  Farrar  get  large  salaries. 
But  opera  is  sung  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain, 
Hungary,  and  Switzerland,  not  to  speak 
of  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Argentina,  and 
in  all  those  countries  there  is  just  one 
Garden,  one  Destinn,  and  one  Farrar. 

There  has  been  only  one  tenor  in  all  time  who  could  compete 
with  Caruso  in  earning-power. 

"  What  sort  of  remuneration  does  the  opera-singer  of  modest 
ability  receive?  There  is  a  pleasing  fiction  that  the  rates  are 
all  high  in  this  country.  The  truth  is  that  this  is  the  case  only 
with  the  salaries  of  the  famous  artists,  and  none  of  them  re- 
ceives as  much  as  the  sensational  newspapers  say  they  do.  But 
that  point  need  not  be  discust.  Let  us  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  are  thirty  or  forty  living  singers  whose  salaries  are  im- 
portant. There  are  not  so  many,  but  call  it  that,  and  compare 
their  position  with  that  of  the  ordinary  singer. 

"  When  an  impresario  who  knows  his  trade,  and  most  of  them 
do,  finds  a  young  aspirant  with  a  pleasing  appearance  and  a 
fairly  good  voice,  he  promptly  off"ers  her  a  contract  for  five 
years.  She  thinks  that  is  a  magnificent  thing,  and  so  it  is  for 
the  impresario.  The  salary  put  before  this  young  person  is 
from  $250  to  $400  a  month.  Salaries  of  this  kindjiave  been  laid 
at  the  feet  of  pretty  young  singers  who  have  appeared  already 
in  prima-donna  roles  in  Europe.  The  impresario  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean  knows  exactly  how  prima-donna  debuts  are  effected 
on  the  other  side  and  they  do  not  carry  any  weight  with  him. 

"  On  $400  a  month  the  young  singer  will  have  to  be  good 
enough  to  sing  principal  roles  on  'off  nights.'  If  she  is  not  up 
to  that  requirement  she  will  have  to  content  herself  with  a 
salary  of  from  $25  to  $50  a  week.  None  of  these  salaries  is 
large  enough  to  enable  her  to  live  well  and  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  her  profession.  Her  costumes  will  eat  up  a  considerable 
part  of  her  income,  and  her  physician's  bills,  of  which  she  will 


always  have  one  running  on  account  of  the  exposures  of  travel 
incident  to  the  operatic  career  in  this  country,  will  take  an  ad- 
ditional portion.  She  will  be  compelled  to  keep  a  maid  unless 
she  is  doing  pages  in  '  Tannhauser, '  etc.,  when  .she  will  be  in 
the  ranks  supervised  by  the  attendants  of  the  house. " 

This,  however,  presupposes  the  stage  of  study  successfully 
past.  Turning  back  from  viewing  the  thorns  of  an  accom- 
plished  career,    Mr.    Henderson   scrutinizes   the  thistles  that 

strew  the  path  to  even  such  a  position  : 


JOINING    IV    THE    DICKENS    .MEMORIAL. 

This  design  is  provided  for  readers  who  wisli  to 
enroll  their  names  in  the  "Centenary  Register"  at 
Dickens'  birthplace.     See  oppo.site  pase. 


"  Let  us  take  first  the  case  of  a  young 
woman  who  has  gone  to  Berlin  to  study 
piano.  What  has  she  to  do  with  opera  ? 
Altogether  too  much.  Five  out  of 
eight  of  them  find  that  studying  piano 
is  not  child's  play.  They  discover  that 
no  amount  of  labor  will  transform  them 
into  Aus  der  Ohes  or  Zeislers,  and  the 
studio  of  the  master  is  not  like  Gahor 
Arany's.  Their  money  runs  low. 
Their  ambition  sinks.  They  are  think- 
ing of  giving  up  in  despair  and  return- 
ing home,  when  suddenly  some  friend 
says  :  '  But  you  have  a  voice  !  ' 

"  Then  follows  the  advice  to  study 
singing,  and  the  next  thing  we  know  the 
young  woman  has  rushed  off  to  Herr 
Lautgeschrei  to  study  'voice.'  But 
her  money  was  exhausted  Y  Oh,  yes, 
dear  reader,  but  there  are  ways  of 
adjusting  such  difficulties  and  they  are 
practised  so  assiduously  in  Berlin  that 
American  women  have  a  rtost  unenvi- 
able reputation  there.  But  of  course 
all  the  young  women  who  seek  the 
operatic  career  in  Europe  do  not  begin 
as  students  of  piano.  Certainly  not. 
There  is  the  great  and  glorious  operatic 
land  of  Italy.  Thousands  of  them  go 
there  year  after  year,  not  only  young 
girls,  but  women  who  possess  honest 
and  devoted  husbands  struggling  along 
in  this  country  and  vainly  hoping  that 
their  wives  may  recover  from  the 
operatic  hallucination. 

"  To  be  sure  you  can  understand  that 
there  must  be  some  little  trouble  in  get- 
ting a  first  hearing.  There  is  no  trouble 
at  all.  The  student  goes  to  Italy  and 
places  herself  under  some  well-known 
master.  The  rest  is  easy.  He  procures 
her  a  hearing  before  an  impresario. 
Then  comes  the  business  proposition. 
'  The  signorina  understands,  does  she  not,  that  it  is  very  costly 
to  conduct  opera-houses  ?  '  Of  a  certainty  the  signorina  has 
guessed  this.  She  waits  to  hear  an  offer  of  25  lire  a  week. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  amiable  impresario  suggests  to  the 
signorina  that  an  appearance  can  be  arranged  not  by  his  paying 
her  but  by  her  paying  him.  And  much !  The  signorina  is 
staggered.  It  is  impossible.  Then,  sighs  the  impresario,  he 
does  not  know  how  she  will  ever  obtain  a  debut,  for  it  must  be 
on  the  same  terms  anywhere  else  in  Italy. 

'■  Then  the  signorina  looks  sadly  at  the  carpet  and  the  im- 
presario pensively  pats  his  own  knee.  At  length  in  a  most 
gentle,  and  insinuating  voice  he  remarks.     '  But  doubtless  the 

signorina  has  some  good  friend  who  would  be  glad ?  ' 

"  He  pauses  with  an  interrogat  ry  inflection,  and  the  signo- 
rina slowly  gathers  in  the  meaning  of  his  suggestion.  And 
this,  dear  reader,  is  a  business  proposition  which  is  often  made. " 

A  more  humble  but  less  humiliating  career  in  America  affords 

this  pleasing  contrast: 

"  A  public  school-teacher  who  receives  $2,500  a  year  and  has 
enough  voice  to  earn  another  $500  singing  in  church  on  Sundays, 
who  is  through  with  her  work  at  3  o'clock  P.M.  on  five  dajs  in 
the  week  and  free  the  other  two,  who  has  a  two  months'  vaca- 
tion in  the  summer,  not  to  speak  of  numerous  holidays  at  other 
times,  and  who  does  not  have  to  furnish  any  elaborate  costumes 
or  keep  a  maid,  is  far  better  off  than  the  minor  opera-singer 
who  earns  $2,000  in  five  months  and  is  perhaps  out  of  an  engage- 
ment the  rest  of  the  year." 
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THE  WORLD   IN   CLAY 

CARICATURE,  which  seizes  as  its  own  all  mediums  for 
expression,  is  now  using  clay.  The  manipulator  is  Jack 
Sears,  who  seems  a  fair  competitor  of  the  clever  Max 
Beerbohm  in  hitting  off  the  physical  idiosyncrasies  of  his  sub- 
jects. Max  contents  himself  with  line,  however,  and  is  even 
now  convulsing  London  with  an  exhibition  of  his  ruthless  treat- 
ment of  many  of  her  bigwigs  in  politics,  law,  art,  and  litera- 


JAUK    SEARS    WITH    HIS    OAI,I,EKV. 

These  are  caricatures  in  clay,  not  for  publication,  hut  mainly 
for  private  consumption.  Actors,  editors,  public  men  and  men  of 
fashion  have  had  1  heir  personal  foibles  thus  perpetuated  for  per- 
sonal contemplation. 

ture.  Jack  Sears  has  a  tolerable  collection  of  figurines  as  the 
picture  here  shows  them  ranged  before  him.  He  calls  them 
■  clayettes "  and  a  writer  in  The  Morning  Telegraph  (New 
York)  gives  this  account  of  them  : 

"  Young  Sears  convinced  himself  that  here,  at  last,  in  this 
new  form  of  clay  caricature,  he  had  found  a  means  of  having 
'  something  to  say  '  in  pictures  that  no  other  American  artists 
or  sculptors  were  '  saying. '  In  course  of  time  he  had  made 
striking  figures  of  Prince  Troubetskoy,  George  Arliss  in  the 
guise  of  Molnar's  Devil  as  well  as  in  every  other  role  he  has 
portrayed  in  recent  years;  a  life-like  miniature  reproduction 
of  Charles  F.  Murphy,  with  which  even  Tammany  Hall  could 
find  no  fault,  and  another  of  Dean  Van  Amringe,  which  sent 
a  laugh  rippling  down  through  all  the  classes  in  Columbia 
University. 

"  By  this  time  a  type  of  clay  caricature  which  one  would  ex- 
pect from  a  German  or  French  artist  had  become  popularized, 
and  Jack  Sears  found  himself  busy  '  doing  '  figures  of  theatrical 
folk.  Society — invariable  copyist  of  the  stage — clamored  for 
figures  of  its  leaders,  headed  by  that  most  industrious  of  all 
social  ringmasters,  Frederick  Townsend  Martin.  " 

One  of  his  most  successful  figures  is  that  of  "  Bob  "  Davis, 
editor  of  the  Munsey  publications.  Any  one  who  knows  Davis 
well  enough  to  have  visited  his  office,  says  this  writer,  "  will 
recognize  the  lifelike  fidelity  of  the  pose  in  which  he  is  shown 
gripping  his  telephone  and  striking  terror  to  the  heart  of  an 
author  with  nerve  enough  to  raise  his  rate  to  three  cents  a 
word."  The  artist's  success  in  hitting  off  his  people  is  charged 
to  his  cleverness  in  sketching.  On  this  point  a  story  is  told  by 
the  artist  himself: 

"  A  few  months  ago  I  was  on  a  subway  train  and  a  distin- 
guished-looking man  and  woman  entered  the  car,  taking  seats 
near  me.  After  making  a  careful  study  of  them  I  paid  no 
further  attention,  busying  myself  reading  about  the  next  man 
up  to  the  bat,  etc.     After  awhile  I    noticed   the   seat  vacant 


where  these  people  had  been,  and  in  leaving  the  car  they  had 
forgotten  a  large  bundle  of  abstracts,  deeds,  etc.  I  picked 
them  up  and  wondered  how  I  might  find  the  owner.  On  the 
outside  envelop  was  the  name  of  a  New  Jersey  trust  company. 
Taking  a  postal,  I  sketched  a  picture  of  the  man  who  had  left 
the  papers;  and  addrest  this  postal  to  the  trust  company,  writing 
alongside  of  the  sketch  : 

"  '  This  man  left  a  bundle  of  abstracts  in  the  subway  and  1 
have  them  ;  do  you  know  him  ?  ' 

"Next  day  came  this    answer:  'Papers  belong  to  Dr. , 

Street,  New  York  City.     We  have  written  him  to  call  on 

you. ' 

"  That  shows  the  value  the  artist  obtains  from  sketching. 

"  I  believe  that  in  order  to  advance  in  art  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  sketch  and  to  continue  to  sketch  all  the  time.  No 
matter  where  I  go  I  make  sketches  of  everything  that  interests 
me,  either  directly  or  from  memory." 

And  if  you  wish  proof  that  Sears'?  drawings  are  faithful  to 
their  models,  adds  The  Telegraph,  why,  ask  the  man  who  got 
his  legal  papers  back. 


BRITISH  DISCONTENT  WITH  OUR  ART 

THERE  NEVER  seems  a  chance  of  agreement  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New  on  what  our  painters  should 
paint  and  our  poets  write.  When  a  group  of  American 
pictures  goes  to  a  European  exhibition  we  are  often  chided  be- 
cause we  have  not  sent  "  the  characteristic  thing  "  ;  we  have 
simply  sent  copies  of  the  things  that  issue  from  Parisian  ateliers 
in  hundreds.  So  likewise  the  American  poet,  unless  he  adopt 
the  measures  of  Whitman,  is  charged  with  being  no  worthy  son 
of  the  New  World.  The  third  "  Annual  Exhibition  of  Oil  Paint- 
ings by  Contemporary  Artists,"  lately  held  in  Washington, 
brings  forth  a  long  lament  from  a  writer  in  the  London  Times 
because  American  art  is  lacking  in  imagination,  in  true  pictorial 
quality,  and  is,  in  short,  without  charm.  ''  A  large  proportion 
of  the  canvases,"  says  this  writer,  "  were,  both  in  class  of  s  ib- 
ject  and  in  treatment,  almost  wearingly  alike."  More  than 
this,  "  there  is  curiously  little  departure  from  beaten  paths,  and 
a  poverty  of  soul  amid  much  excellent  technic. "  The  writer 
settles  down  with  a  somewhat  fatigued  admission  of  "  the 
truism"  that  "  American  art  must  not  be  expected  to  excel  in 
imaginative  qualities."  He  sizes  us  up  sadly  by  saying:  "The 
American  genius  has  been  understood  to  be,  and  as  likely  to 
remain,  practical,  interesting  itself  chiefly  in  its  immediate 
environment — in  things  actually  seen — so  that  the  fields  in  which 
it  is  most  likely  to  show  peculiar  excellence  would  be  landscape 
and  portraiture."  The  writer  finds  this  judgment  curiously 
borne  out  by  the  recent  exhibition  : 

"The  first  impression,  an  impression  which  deepened  with 
familiarity  with  the  collection,  was  one  of  the  extremely  nar- 
row range  covered  as  compared  with  an  exhibition  of  similar 
size  and  quality  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  In  the 
332  canvases  there  was  seemingly  not  one  historical  painting, 
even  of  any  subject  from  America's  own  history.  Studies  of 
the  nude,  as  might  be  expected,  were  confined,  with  one  ex- 
ception, to  two  or  three  minor  canvases  in  which  the  figures 
are  incidental ;  but,  what  is  less  to  be  expected,  not  a  single 
painter  chose  to  handle  a  classical  theme.  With  the  exception 
of  two  canvases  there  was  nothing  Scriptural.  There-  was  no 
incident  drawn  from  the  literature  of  any  country,  no  indebted- 
ness for  a  suggestion  to  any  poet  or  to  the  stage  ;  and  no  studies 
of  wild  animals  beyond  a  not  too  conspicuous  stag  to  give  color 
to  a  landscape,  and  but  two  or  three  pictures  of  still  life,  one 
of  which,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Chase,  is  extraordinarily  clever.  What 
is,  perhaps,  more  noticeable  is  that  there  was  hardly  any  at- 
tempt made  to  make  use  of  the  intensely  pictorial  qualities  of 
modern  industrial  America,  nothing  of  the  splendid  glamour  of 
great  furnaces,  no  idealization  of  the  Titanic  forces  of  ma- 
chinery ;  no  nocturne  of  Pittsburg,  of  the  Chicago  River,  of 
commercial  Philadelphia,  or  the  New  York  water-front ;  no 
vision  of  mine  or  workshop  or  factory. 

"  One  is  tempted  to  suspect  that  this  rejection  of  a  range  of 
subjects  which  appeals  immediately  to  every  foreign  artist  who 
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visits  the  United  States  and  might  be  supposed  to  carry  so 
strong  an  appeal  to  the  American  temperament,  can  again  only 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  their  proper  handling  makes  too  large 
a  draft  on  the  poetic  or  imaginative  qualities  of  the  painter. 
The  negro  is  not  utilized,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  two  pic- 
tures by  Mr.  E.  I.  Couse  in  his  now  familiar  style,  is  the  Red 
Indian.  One  was,  in  fact,  imprest  with  the  continued  iteration 
of  the  same  themes—landscapes,  chiefly  of  American  scenery, 
not  often  ambitious  or  especially  imaginative,  portraits,  and 
studies  of  contemporary  figures,  with  an  admixture  of  domestic 
interiors  and  a  handful  of  sea  pieces,  conspicuous  among  which, 
both  for  its  feeling  and  its  pictorial  quality,  was  a  large  canvas 
by  Mr.  Frederic  J.  Waugh,  of  the  Spanish  Main,  a  fine  reach 
of  tumbling  ocean  with  old  Spanish  galleys  in  full  sail." 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  "  ascribe  this  narrowness  of  range 
and  outlook  to  the  lack  in  the  United  States  of  any  command- 
ing or  inspiriting  art  influence."     Going  on  : 

"  The  chief  influence  traceable  in  the  bulk  of  the  work  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  of  modern  French 
painters ;  but  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  ' 
the  artist  who  has  studied  abroad  finds  no 
continuing  inspiration  after  his  return  to 
this  country.  With  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  picture-buying,  and  not  a  few 
notable  art-patrons,  there  is  not  much  in- 
terest in  art,  at  least  in  American  art,  in 
the  public  at  large  ;  and  what  there  is  is  dif- 
fused abroad  over  the  continent  and  not 
concentrated  as  in  European  countries. 
While  a  local  exhibition  in  any  city  in  the 
country  can  always  count  on  being  well  sup- 
ported, the  public  at  large  does  not  listen 
to  the  talk  of  art  critics  or  take  any  inter- 
est in  the  life  of  American  art  students  or 
in  the  theories  of  contemporary  schools;  it 
does  not  agitate  itself  over  the  controversies 
between  different  teachers  or  the  short- 
comings of  any  official  body. 

"  These  are  not  topics  which  are  in  the 
air  or  are  accustomed  to  be  handled  by  the 
daily  press. 

"  In  the  absence  of  any  spur,  then,  from 
outside,  American  artists  are  obliged  to 
rely  for  inspiration  chiefly  on  contact  with 
their  fellows,  which  inevitably  leads  to  uni- 
formity of  aim  and  a  tendency  to  keep  doing 
the  same  thing.  Here  also,  as  elsewhere, 
the  majority  of  artists  must  paint  to  sell ; 
and  too  often  that  means  catering  to  the 
taste  of  provincial  and  comparatively  unin- 
structed  patrons ;  than  which  nothing  is 
better  calculated  to  discourage  originality. 
It  is  a  condition  which  does  not  reflect  upon 
the  American  artist  so  much  as  on  the  con- 
ditions which  create  the  uninvigorating  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  artist  lives.  Which 
again  is  only  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
growth  and  the  intense  self-culture  of  the 
last  few  decades,  the  United  States  has  not 
yet  developed  that  stimulating  art  atmosphere  in  which  alone 


I'Ul.NCE    TKULliKTSKOV, 

The  Russian  portrait  painter,  who  married 
the  American  novelist,  Amelie  Rives. 
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"BOB"   DAVIS,  CHA1{IJ:.S  MUKl  IIV,  I'JiOFES.SOR  RUB.NER. 

can  a  distinctive  or  vital  American  school   of  painting  come 
into  being." 

The  writer  does  not  suspect  that  he  has 
not  at  command  all  the  necessary  data  to 
support  his  position;  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Poftf.  is  not  slow  to  point  out  to  our 
captious  critic  his  own  shortcomings.  It 
says  that  "  he  is  wide  of  the  fact  in  sup- 
posing that  such  material  for  the  artist's 
brush  as  he  refers  to  has  been  overlooked 
by  American  painters  "  : 

"  There  has  been  no  lack  of  recognition  of 
the  paintable  qualities  of  negro  and  Indian, 
cowboy  and  roustabout;  nor  have  there  been 
wanting  canvases  depicting  water-fronts  and 
iron-works,  slums  and  factories.  If  there  are 
fewer  of  them  to-day,  the  reasons  are  plain. 
Such  subjects  possess  the  charm  of  novelty  to 
foreigners,  but  not  to  natives.  Hence  if 
their  appeal  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  unusual, 
it  must  necessarily  be  received  coldly  by  the 
American  art-patron.  And  artists  '  must 
live.'  If  their  purchasing  public  is  not  of 
the  mind  of  the  foreigner  who  is  so  eager 
for  what  is  new  and  *  characteristically 
American,'  there  is  no  sense  in  producing 
that  kind  of  work.  Besides,  even  for  art 
value  and  the  benefit  of  the  painter  himself, 
there  has  come  to  be,  as  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox 
remarks,  a  perception  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  well  to  '  strain  our  invention  in  the  effort 
to  discover  some  new  spice  for  a  jaded 
appetite. '  And  if  American  artists  are  more 
and  more  abandoning  the  idea  of  a  native 
'  school,'  with  marked  eccentricities  or  man- 
nerisms, and  are  more  intent  upon  the  task 
of  making  themselves  continuators  of  the 
great  tradition  in  painting,  that  fact  is  full 
of  promise  that  we  shall  have  an  American  art  truly  worth  while. 
"  The  sound  doctrine  is  admirably  stated  in  Mr.  Cox's  article 
[Scn'hner's  for  April].  Neither  in  art  nor  in  literature  must 
we  think  to  get  better  bread  than  can  be  made  of  wheat.  Any- 
thing that  is  straining  or  convulsive,  in  the  aim  to  be  original, 
is  only  an  instance  of  the  folly  which  Burke  spoke  of  as  depend- 
ing more  upon  invention  than  experience.  So  we  hope  that 
American  art  will  continue  to  disappoint  foreign  critics  who 
expect  it  to  be  fantastic  and  audacious  and  unlike  anything  in 
the  heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath.  If  our  artists  can 
enter  reverently  into  the  heritage  of  the  past  and  live  in  its 
best  spirit  and  add  little  by  little  their  own  interpretations  and 
make  their  slight  additions  or  variations,  they  will  do  more  to 
create  a  veritable  national  art  than  they  could  by  wild  experi- 
menting and  sensational  innovations.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  to 
add  to  what  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  says : 

"  '  If  we  go  on  doing  the  classic  thing  in  architecture  until  its 
language  has  become  natural  and  easy  to  us,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  we  may  begin  to  use  it  originally,  and  to  produce, 
almost  without  knowing  it,  a  national  style.  If  we  strive  for 
originality  now,  there  is  little  hope  of  anything  better  than  the 
architectural  chaos  that  we  have  had  so  much  of.'  " 


WHAT  A  MINISTER  SHOULD  SPEND 

IT  MAY  be  because  the  clergy  are  least  expected  to  possess 
a  sense  of  humor  that  the  layman's  idea  of  what  minis- 
ters ought  to  earn  goes  unchallenged.  Most  of  the  sacri- 
fice that  the  layman  demands  is  vicarious  and  the  preacher  is 
called  upon  to  furnish  it.  A  lawyer  recently  compiled  an  item- 
ized list  of  what  a  minister's  needs  ought  to  be,  and  added  a 
statement  of  what  they  should  cost  in  dollars  and  cents.  A 
writer  in  The  Continent  (Chicago),  perhaps  a  minister,  looks 
upon  the  production  as  a  "gem  of  purest  ray  serene,"  which 
"  might  have  been  written  by  a  farmer,  or  a  cartman,  or  a 
blacksmith,  or  a  cobbler,  mdn  of  small  earning-power,  as  a 
rule,  and  whose  personal  investment  in  equipment  for  life  is 
not  large."  In  quoting  the  table  the  writer  does  not  present  it 
as  a  guide  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  promises 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  ministers'  salaries  in  its  General 
Conference  in  1912,  or  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Charch, 
which  has  the  subject  under  advisement.  He  expresses  a  rather 
natural  amazement  that  it  should  come  from  the  "  representa- 
tive of  a  class  which  understands  the  cost  of  preparation  for 
professional  life,  and  of  maintaining  a  professional  position  in 
society. "     He  goes  on  : 

"We  present  it  in  full,  explaining  that  the  estimate  was 
made  on  the  monthly  and  not  the  annual  basis.  We  have 
multiplied  it  by  twelve. 

"  For  a  family  of  four  with  maid  additional : 


Table  for  five    «360 

Maid 120 

Fuel  and  lights 168 

Benevolence    120 

Medicine  and  physician  r .  .  .  .  .  12 

Stationery  and  postage 18 


Carried  over 


798 


Brought  forward $798 

House  repairs,  etc .36 

Travel    48 

Books,  papers,  magazines  ....  48 

Clothing  for  four    156 

Sundries 120 

Total .1i;i,206 


"  Can  not  the  minister  have  his  life  insured,  then  ?  Must 
his  children  be  denied  a  college  course  ?  Must  he  always  walk, 
rain  or  shine,  be  the  distance  long  or  short  which  he  and  his 
family  must  traverse  ?  What  does  a  nickel  carfare  amount  to 
in  a  year  ?  Only  $18,  for  one,  if  the  average  fare  paid  be  one 
a  day.  Who  will  pay  for  horse  and  carriage,  when  the  pastoral 
duty  carries  the  minister  miles  into  the  country  ?  Where  in  the 
whole  estimate  is  there  a  hint  that  the  minister  should  keep 
the  corollary  of  the  Golden  Rule  by  loving  himself  as  well  as 
he  does  his  neighbor  ? 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  provision  is  carefully  made  that 
'  benevolences  '  shall  have  a  tithe  of  all  the  minister  receives. 
This  tithe  is  *  neighbor-love  '  money.  If  the  minister  is  to  love 
his  neighbor  as  he  loves  himself,  the  corollary  must  be  true. 
He  must  love  himself  as  he  loves  his  neighbor.  How,  then, 
after  he  has  expended  his  $1,200,  is  he  to  get  his  $120  for  him- 
self? Does  the  attorney  who  made  the  estimate  live  so  ?  Does 
he  spend  nine-tenths  of  what  he  earns  on  living,  one-tenth  on 
the  Lord,  and  have  nothing  to  show  for  a  year's  work  ?  We 
doubt  if  there  is  such  a  lawyer  in  America. 

"  How  much  salary  should  a  minister  receive  ?  As  much  as 
he  wants  ?  No.  As  much  as  he  needs  ?  Yes.  Is  $1,200 
enough  ?  In  some  instances,  surely.  Is  it  too  much  ?  In  less 
than  one  instance  in  a  thousand  is  it  too  much.  Suppose  that 
out  of  such  an  amount  a  young  minister  could  save  $300  annu- 
ally, and  should  continue  for  forty  years  to  receive  and  save 
just  these  amounts.  He  would  have  at  65  or  70  years  of  age 
$12,000,  plus  what  it  would  have  earned  by  safe  and  wise  invest- 
ment— say  $16,000.  Then  he  could  retire,  and  he  and  his  wife 
could  live  on  the  $800  income  the  saved  money  would  then  bring 
in  annually." 

The  latter  case  seems  almost  an  ideal  one  to  the  writer. 
There  "  might  be  one  among  a  hundred  "  ministers  of  whom  it 
may  be  true.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  "  oftener  than  once  in  all 
the  circle  of  your  acquaintance  "  it  will  happen.  The  writer 
goes  on : 

"We  hear  it  said,  '  Ministers  know  nothing  about  business.' 


Why  should  they  ?  They  do  know  about  the  King's  business. 
They  know  how  to  break  the  bread  of  life  for  hungry  souls. 
They  know  how  to  kneel  by  the  bedside  of  pain  and  pray  for 
God's  abounding  grace.  They  know  how  to  point  heart-broken 
seekers  for  forgiveness  to  the  open  fountain  where  sin  is  washed 
away.  That  is  the  knowledge  which  congregations  wish  them 
to  possess. 

"  We  recently  heard  a  pastor  who  has  been  preaching  for 
twenty-five  years  read  a  paper  that  set  forth  the  various  calls 
which  had  come  to  him  for  advice,  direction,  assistance,  and 
all  other  things  conceivable.  It  was  humorous,  suggestive, 
and  on  the  whole,  as  we  think  it  over  calmly,  pathetic.  Much 
of  it  could  be  matched  in  the  life  of  the  present  writer.  Each 
call  represented  at  least  a  contribution  made  by  the  minister 
of  time,  or  patience,  or  of  that  more  valuable  thing,  common 
sense.  And  for  none  of  these  did  he  receive  a  penny  of 
compensation. 

"  We  know  a  minister  whose  situation  in  the  city  of  his  resi- 
dence is  such  that  he  is  called  upon  to  serve  at  funerals  of 
many  outside  his  own  church.  Two  funerals  a  week  is  probably 
a  small  average.  These  mean  investments  of  time  on  which 
he  receives  no  dividends  ;  he  expects  none.  He  is  not  working 
for  dividends.  But  the  reservoir  of  sympathy  in  his  soul  is 
always  open,  and  the  outflowing  stream  leaves  him  often  weak 
and  empty. 

"  How  much  shall  a  minister  be  paid  ?  Enough  to  keep  him, 
as  the  call  says,  'free  from  worldly  cares  and  avocations.' 
How  much  is  that  ?  We  wish  it  were  possible  for  every  layman 
and  woman  in  the  Church  of  Christ  to  exchange  places  for  a 
month  with  some  minister,  and  live  on  what  the  minister  re- 
ceived, or  had  been  promised  that  he  should  receive." 


RELIGIOUS   RECIPROCITY 

WHETHER  RECIPROCITY  is  a  principle  to  become 
established  in  English  and  American  Church  life,  it 
seems  too  early  to  predict ;  but  some  see  the  signs 
pointing  that  way  in  the  recent  exchange  of  preachers.  Dr. 
Jowett  has  hardly  arrived  on  our  shores  when  it  is  announced 
that  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  of  Chicago,  has  decided  to  accept  the 
call  of  Spurgeon's  old  church,  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  of 
London.  Dr.  Dixon's  decision  had  been  pending  for  some  time, 
awaiting,  so  he  said  to  an  interviewer  from  the  New  York 
Tribune,  that  church's  willingness  to  abolish  the  century-old 
custom  of  collecting  pew  rent.  Dr.  Dixon  had  preached  eight 
years  in  Baltimore,  ten  in  the  Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  and  six  in  the  Ruggles  Street  Church  of  Boston 
before  becoming  pastor  of  Moody's  old  church  in  Chicago, 
which  he  has  just  decided  to  leave.  The  London  church  to 
which  he  turns  was  founded  in  1652.  Dr.  Dixon  has  been  in 
London  of  late  as  a  substitute  preacher  and  there  gathered 
some  impressions  of  English  church  life  which  he  gave  to  his 
interviewer.     Thus: 

"  Maybe  the  tide  has  turned.  They're  a  wide-awake  lot  over 
there.  They  don't  care  anything  about  the  preacher  who  re- 
quires that  women  shall  take  off  their  hats  in  church.  Most  of 
the  sanctuaries  are  made  especially  for  speaking,  so  that  the 
question  of  that  obstruction  doesn't  worry  them.  They  don't 
split  hairs  over  the  Bible,  either.  Within  a  few  months  Dr. 
L.  G.  Broughton,  of  the  Baptist  Tabernacle  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
was  called  to  Christ  Church,  London.  So  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
the  tide  has  turned 

"  In  some  respects  they  are  ahead  of  us  over  there.  This  is 
true  with  respect  to  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  our  higher  criticism,  but  the  British  preachers 
give  the  people  the  simple  truths  of  the  Bible  in  a  way  they 
can  understand  them;  they  do  not  mystify  and  befog.  That  is 
what  the  people  want  everywhere,  the  simple  truth  of  the 
Bible. 

"  In  some  respects  the  American  clergy  is  ahead.  Evangel- 
istic work,  for  instance,  is  carried  on  more  aggressively  on  this 
side.  So  it  might  appear  that  both  countries  would  be  benefited 
if  there  were  an  equal  interchange  of  preachers ;  we  should 
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have  the  adyantage  of  gaining  in  Bible  exposition,  and  they 
would  reap  the  fruits  of  a  more  energetic  campaign  in  the  homes 
of  those  who  ought  to  go  to  church." 

Dr.  Dixon  declares  he  was  particular  to  inquire  whether  any 
prejudice  existed  against  Americans  as  ministers,  pointing  out 
that  his  manners  and  speech  were  American — facts  which  might 
militate  against  him  in  "  trying  to  win  Englishmen  to  Christ." 
The  trustees  assured  him  to  the  contrary.  Neither  do  they 
question  the  orthodoxy  of  our  theological  schools : 

"They  don't  bother  their  heads  with  the  so-called  higher 
criticism.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  would  not  object  to  a  man 
simply  on  the  ground  that  he  was  educated  in  America.  But 
they  would  not  tolerate  a  preacher  with  hobbies  that  detract 
from  his  consequential  mission. 

"An  instance?  Well,  they  require  that  he  practise  and 
preach  a  strict  observance  of  Sunday.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  a  tendency  to  relax  on  the  commandment  '  Remember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.'  Sunday  amusements  are 
not  only  endured,  but  by  some  preachers  are  encouraged. 
Christianity  under  such  conditions  is  an  impossibility.  You 
may  surround  the  churches  with  brothels  and  gambling-dens 
and  poverty  and  crime,  but  Christianity  will  grow.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  die  when  the  State  and  the  Church  sanction 
violation  of  Sunday  observance.  In  England  the  law  is  en- 
forced, and  there  is  strict  observance  of  Sunday.  There  is  far 
less  crime.  In  all  the  great  city  of  London  the  murders  num- 
ber under  twenty  annually,  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  murderers 
are  hanged.  In  America  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  murderers 
are  hanged. 

"  The  problem  over  there  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
here.  Altho  there  is  less  crime  and  also  less  vice  in  London 
than  in  Chicago,  there  are  uncounted  thousands  that  are  merely 
ungodly,  that  never  give  consideration  to  their  souls. 

"  There  is  need  to  deal  with  a  poverty  that  is  unknown  in  this 
country.  There  is,  of  course,  too  much  crime  and  too  much 
vice.  The]  churches  are  combating  these  evils,  but  in  the 
mean  time  are  turning  their  attention  more  and  more  to  the 
ungodly  poor  to  lighten  their  physical  burdens  and  uplift  them 
spiritually.  The  introduction  of  American  aggressiveness  into 
British  pastorates  would  hasten  the  work." 

The  questioner  put  this  pointed  inquiry  :  "  Is  it  easy  to  find 
among  British  preachers  one  who  glosses  over  or  winks  at  the 


THE  TUBERCULOrtIS  ROOb"  CAMP. 

St,  George's  Church  provides  this  otien  air  camp  in  the  heart  of  New 
York  City  to  assist  in  cliecking  the  white  plague. 

sins  of  wealthy  communicants  and,  this  being  so,  could  it  ex- 
plain why  rich  American  congregations  go  abroad  for  pastors  ?  " 
Dr.  Dixon  was  reassuring: 

"  My  acquaintance  with  English  clergymen  does  not  indicate 
that  such  is  the  case.  A  congregation  that  would  violate  the 
commandment  regarding  Sunday  observance  might  desire  a 
pastor  who  favored  Sunday  amusements.  It  might  just  as  well 
break  the  whole  decalog  as  one  part  of  it,  and  likewise  the 
pastor. " 


A  CHURCH  WAR  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 

EMMANUEL  CHURCH  in  Boston  and  St.  George's  in 
New  York  are  likely  the  pioneer  institutions  in  organ- 
izing "  church  classes  "  for  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
They  are  both  doing  it  successfully,  the  methods  employed  be- 
ing those  laid  down  by  Dr.  Pratt,  of  Emmanuel.  The  patients 
selected  are  not  hospital  cases,  but  those  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  affliction  whose  cure  it  is  hoped  to  effect  in  their  home  en- 


THE   "class"   at  ST.   GEORGE'S. 

Where  tuberculosis  patients  meet  once  a  week  for  consultation  with  a 
physician  and  instruction  in  self-cure. 

vironment.  These  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  attend  the  class 
regularly  and  are  sufficiently  obedient  and  intelligent  to  carry 
out  the  prescribed  routine  of  life  in  detail.  The  church  class, 
says  one  of  those  in  charge  at  St.  George's,  "derives  its 
membership  from  working  people,  most  of  whom  are  contribu- 
ting to  the  support  of  families.  If  they  stop  work  to  take  the 
cure  for  tuberculosis,  that  support  must  be  forthcoming  from 
another  source. "  Neither  the  public  dispensary  nor  the  private 
physician  can  do  aught  for  the  financing  of  such  cases;  but  the 
churches,  if  they  will,  can  best  assume  this  responsibility,  ob- 
serves the  writer.  In  The  Congregationalist  and  Christian 
World  (Boston),  we  are  told  that  the  work  at  St.  George's  was 
organized  in  1907,  made  possible  "  by  the  support,  financial  and 
personal,  of  a  committee  of  men  and  women  active  in  church 
work  ;  and  by  the  volunteered  services  of  the  attending  physi- 
cians." No  distinction  of  age,  sex,  race,  color,  or  religious 
affiliation  is  made,  nor  is  membership  in  the  class  limited  to 
membership  in  the  church  or  parish.     Further : 

"  The  class  reaches  a  number  of  patients  unsatisfactory  to 
the  private  physician  and  inaccessible  to  the  dispensary.  These 
people  will  not  give  up  a  half-day's  work  and  pay  to  go.  of 
their  own  initiative,  to  the  nearest  tuberculosis  dispensary  and 
wait,  sometimes  an  hour  or  more,  in  a  crowded,  noisy  room — 
on  the  same  bench,  usually,  with  patients  in  every  stage  of  the 
disease — in  order  finally  to  be  examined  by  a  physician  who  is 
an  utter  stranger  to  them.  This  is  the  more  true  if  such 
patients  have  few  symptoms,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  do  not 
believe  themselves  in  need  of  medical  advice.  They  can  be  and 
are  reached  by  a  personal  friend  or  the  church  visitor,  and  can 
be  induced  to  present  themselves  for  examination  at  the  church 
house,  among  patients  belonging  to  their  own  neighborhood  or 
circle  of  acquaintances,  by  physicians  known  to  them  person- 
ally, and  at  an  hour  arranged  to  suit  their  necessities.  For  an 
evening  class  is  conducted  once  a  month  for  the  examination  of 
applicants  who  are  unable  to  come  in  the  daytime. 

"  The  regular  meetings  of  St.  George's  class  are  held  Thurs- 
day afternoon  each  week  in  two  rooms  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
in  the  Memorial  Building  (parish  house) .  One  is  the  examining- 
and  consultation-room  where  the  patients  are  seen  individually 
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by  the  class  physicians.  The  week  is  then  reviewed  in  detail,  as 
each  class  member  is  required  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  his 
daily  i-egime  in  a  book  devised  for  the  purpose.  So  intimately 
do  the  doctors  come  to  know  the  members  of  the  class  that  these 
weekly  conferences  are  more  like  friendly  conversations  for 
advice  and  encouragement  than  professional  consultations. 
"  The  other  room  is  the  class-  or  club-room  for  the  social  side 
of  the  organization,  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  at  St. 
George's.  Here  the  wisdom  and  ingenuity  of  the  committee 
are  everywhere  evident.  Clean,  white  enamel  paint,  window- 
cushions,  and,  in  the  colder  months,  a  blazing  wood  fire  in  the 
open  fireplace  render  the  room  bright  and  cheerful.  The  class 
visitor  (a  trained  nurse),  one  or  two  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  some  of  the  'graduates*  and  older  patients  are  always 
present  on  class  days  to  welcome  and  encourage  strangers.  In 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  milk  or  hot  cocoa  and  sandwiches 
or  bread  are  provided  for  all.  No  wonder  it  is  easy  to  persuade 
newcomers  to  return  and  bring  their  friends  and  family  for 
examination !  " 

Another  feature  of  St.  George's  class  is  the  Day  and  Night 
Camp  on  the  roof  of  St.  George's  Deaconess  Home.  This  is  a 
sheltered  roof-garden,  with  kitchen,  dining-room,  dressing- 
room,  and  bath  adjacent.  Here  many  of  the  women  patients 
spend  their  days  and  some  their  nights.  "  This  night  camp  also 
serves  for  some  of  the  class  '  graduates  '  who  have  returned 'to 
work  and  are  thus  enabled  to  avoid  relapse  by  spending  at  least 
eight  or  ten  hours  of  the  twenty-four  out  of  doors. "  Such  facts 
of  the  history  of  the  class  as  these  are  given : 

"  Some  idea  of  the  work  undertaken  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
statement  that  since  the  organization  of  the  class,  three  and  a 
half  years  ago,  167  applicants  have  sought  admission  in  the 
day  class  alone,  and  while  but  a  small  proportion  of  these  were 
suitable  for  membership,  something  was  done  for  nearly  every 
one  of  them.  The  non-tuberculous  were  given  such  advice  as 
they  required  or  were  sent  where  they  could  receive  appropriate 
treatment,  while  many  of  the  tuberculous  were  placed  in  san- 
atoria (not  always  an  easy  task),  and  others  referred  to  the 
proper  dispensary  or  hospital.  Doubtful  cases  were  kept  under 
observation  and  treatment  as  long  as  was  required  to  reach  a 
diagnosis,  and  cases  of  need  received  immediate  attention  and 
relief  through  the  committee  and  the  church 

"  Statistics,  as  such,  are  rarely  interesting,  but  a  few  figures, 
dealing  with  the  results  of  treatment  in  the  class,  are  significant. 

"  Of  26  cases  under  regular  class  treatment  for  over  three 
months,  10  have  been  '  graduated  '  as  '  apparent  cures. '  Of 
these,  seven  were  incipient  cases  and  three  were  moderately 
advanced.  Their  average  length  of  treatment  was  ten  months. 
Twelve  cases  were  '  arrested  '  at  the  time  of  discharge — six  in- 
cipient, four  moderately  advanced,  and  two  far  advanced. 
Their  average  time  under  treatment  was  eight  months.  Four 
cases  were  progressive.  Two  of  them  were  moderately  ad- 
vanced (one  with  a  serious  kidney  complication)  and  two  were 
far  advanced.  All  four  of  the  progressive  cases  were  ultimately 
placed  in  suitable  hospitals,  where  two  of  them  have  since  died. 
Of  six  patients  at  present  in  the  class,  who  have  been  under 
treatment  over  three  months,  four  are  '  arrested  '  and  two  are 
improved.  Exprest  in  percentages,  these  figures  mean :  '  Ap- 
parent cures,'  31.25  per  cent.  ;  '  Arrested  '  cases,  50  per  cent.  ; 
Improved,  6.25  per  cent.  ;  Progressive,  12.5  per  cent.  ;  or  over 
80  per  cent,  of  cured  and  arrested  cases.  These  results  will 
compare  favorably  with  statistics  from  the  best  sanatoria. 

"The  vital  difference  between  institutional  and  church  class 
work  in  this  great  war  against  tuberculosis  is  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  individual.  The  class  can  do  but  a  small  part, 
but  it  does  that  part  effectually.  That  this  class  work  can  also 
be  done  under  the  auspices  of  philanthropic  societies,  and  offers 
them  a  splendid  opportunity  for  greater  usefulness,  is  obvious. 
Yet  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  Christian  Church  should 
carry  out  the  command  to  '  heal  the  sick  '  under  conditions 
which  demand  a  fostering  and  personal  care  not  possible  in 
large  secular  institutions." 

The  writer  of  this  article  enforces  the  need  of  cooperation 
among  all  branches  of  the  service  engaged  in  fighting  tubercu- 
losis. To  the  hospital  falls  the  mission  of  caring  for  the  ad- 
vanced and  dying  cases  that  are  the  source  of  so  much  danger 
in  the  homes.  The  sanatoria  furnish  ideal  climatic  conditions ; 
but  the  "  church  class  "  is  an  agency  outside  the  special  field  of 
all  of  these,  yet  filling  an  impo-rtant  post. 


BROTHERHOOD   IN  BRATTLEBORO 

IF  REVIVALISM  has  ceased  to  produce  its  old-time  results 
in  New  England,  the  town  of  Brattleboro  has  found  some- 
thing like  a  substitute.  In  this  Vermont  city  a  campaign 
of  meetings  for  men  and  boys  was  held  from  April  2  to  9  under 
the  banner  labeled  "  Better  Brattleboro."  It  was  led  by  Frank 
Dyer,  general  secretary  of  the  Congregational  Brotherhood  of 
America.  The  campaign  can  point  to  definite  and  permanent 
results,  says  Roy  M.  Houghton  in  The  Continent  (Chicago), 
enumerating  these : 

"  1.  Plans  were  adopted  for  a  community  center  for  young 
men  and  boys,  to  cost  $50,000,  and  a  committee  of  representative 
men  was  appointed  to  carry  out  this  plan. 

"2.  A  '  Better  Brattleboro  Platform  '  was  adopted  as  an  ideal 
for  the  community,  covering  ten  phases  of  community  life. 
About  700  men  and  boys  pledged  themselves  to  this  community 
ideal. 

"  3.  A  permanent '  Better  Brattleboro  League '  was  organized, 
to  carry  on  the  work  begun  in  this  series  of  meetings  and  to  give 
constant  attention  to  moral  and  social  needs  of  the  community. 

"  4.  It  was  voted  unanimously  to  close  the  carriers'  window 
of  the  post-office  on  Sunday,  giving  the  post-office  employees 
their  Sundays  free  from  toil. 

"  5.  The  manhood  of  the  community  has  been  lifted  to  higher 
levels,  by  having  loftiest  ideals  of  individual  and  community 
life  exalted,  and  by  having  religion  revealed  in  the  most  natural 
and  manly  fashion  as  something  which  is  related  to  all  life. 

"  6.  A  new  civic  consciousness  has  been  created  by  bringing 
men  and  boys  together  from  all  walks  of  life,  to  consider  the 
things  which  relate  to  the  common  interests  of  the  community 
life,  and  by  pledging  themselves  to  work  for  this  common 
interest." 

All  elements  in  the  community  were  brought  together  and 
harmonized  by  Mr.  Dyer,  "  whose  originality  and  versatility 
were  evident  in  the  organization  and  conducting  of  the  cam- 
paign." Every  Protestant  church  in  the  community  was  repre- 
sented on  this  committee ;  a  Catholic  gave  the  address  of  wel- 
come and  another  sang  a  solo  at  one  of  the  meetings,  which 
were  "  free  from  formality  and  stereotyped  methods. "    Further : 

"  There  was  frequent  applause,  and  there  were  many  speeches 
from  the  floor.  The  music  consisted  of  an  orchestra,  a  glee 
club,  quartets,  solos,  and  a  chorus  of  fifty  voices.  A  layman 
presided  at  each  meeting.  Scripture  was  read  by  a  different 
layman  each  night,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  a  minister. 

"  Among  the  most  interesting  features  of  these  meetings 
were  the  short  speeches  by  citizens  of  the  town,  which  preceded 
Mr.  Dyer's  address  each  night.  The  subjects  of  these  short 
speeches  included  '  The  Moral  Betterment  of  Our  Town,'  '  The 
Advance  of  Brotherliness  Among  Men,'  '  Guiding  Councils  for 
Life,'  '  Working  With  Our  Boys,'  '  Industry's  Third  Partner, 
the  Public,'  and  '  What  Christ  Means  to  Me.' 

"  Variety  of  the  meetings  was  one  secret  of  their  success. 
No  two  were  the  same.  The  leader  did  not  repeat  himself. 
The  addresses  covered  a  great  range  of  human  interests.  The 
subjects  were  :  '  The  Twentieth-Century  Man, '  '  The  Battle  for 
Brotherhood, '  '  A  Man's  World  and  a  Man's  Church, '  '  A  Man's 
Friends  and  a  Man's  Enemies,'  '  The  Boys  of  To-day — the  Men 
of  To-morrow,'  '  The  Church  and  Industrial  Brotherhood,'  and 
'  The  World's  Imperial  Man.' 

"  These  varied  interests  of  individual  and  community  life 
were  gathered  up  and  unified  in  the  last  address  on  '  The 
World's  Imperial  Man.'  Christ  and  the  Church  were  exalted 
in  each  of  the  meetings.  The  audiences  were  made  to  see. that 
the  power  and  inspiration  for  any  permanent  betterment  of  a 
community  must  come  from  the  churches.  The  report  of  the 
church  survey  committee  had  shown  that  the  men  were  not 
bearing  their  share  of  responsibility  for  public  worship  of  God. 
On  the  Sunday  the  count  was  made,  there  were  two  women  to 
one  man  in  the  churches.  As  a  consequence  of  this  exhibit,  a 
'  Go-to-Church  Campaign  '  was  launched  in  the  midst  of  the 
meetings,  and  by  means  of  a  card,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  '  We  believe  the  greatest  contribution  the  men  of  Brattle- 
boro can  make  toward  a  better  Brattleboro,  is  to  maintain  in 
spiritual  power  the  public  worship  of  God.  In  the  name  of  all 
the  churches  in  our  town,  we  invite  and  urge  all  men  in  Brattle- 
boro to  come  with  their  families  to  the  church  of  their  choice, 
next  Sunday  morning,  for  public  worship.'  " 


THE  RELATIVE    COST     OF    HORSE-  AND 
MOTOR-TRUCKS 

WPIAT  is  dcscrit)cd  as  "an  infoniiiiiK 
record  of  actual  cost  of  o|)('ration  of  a 
fivc-fon  gas  motor-truck  in  conii)arison  with 
the  cost  of  an  c(juivalent  amount  of  work  jx-r- 
formcd  l)y  horsed  vehicles,"  is  presented  in 
The  Commercial  Vehicle.  The  record,  as 
kept  in  monthly  periods,  ap!)lies  to  an  ice- 
wagon  of  five  tons'  capacity,  that  has  heen 
used  in  Tarry  town  for  transporting  ice  froni 
manufacturing-plants  to  distril)uting-depots. 
It  was  operated  over  dirt  and  macadam 
roads,  and  oft-en  on  hills.  Kound  trips 
■covered  distances  of  4  miles,  12  miles, 
and  17  miles,  according  to  the  stations 
reach(^d.  'V\\c  load,  however,  was  carried 
in  one  direction  only.  Had  conditions  per- 
mitted the  carrying  of  loads  both  ways  the 
actual  ton-mile  cost  might  have  been  cut 
in  two.  Average  loads  were  of  1 1 ,000  pountts 
and  daily  cost  of  operation  figured  out  \-ery 
clo.se  to  $13.24  a  day,  and  the  average  ton- 
mile  cost  at  about  .107. 

Elaborate  tables  are  i)i-iiit('(l,  from  which 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  to  do  the  work 
of  the  motor-truck  would  hnve  rciiuircd 
4.7  teams  of  horses, 
whi(!h  wovdd  represent 
an  investment  of 
$.1,405,  as  against 
.H;."),0()0  for  the  motor- 
Iruck.  In  addition, 
I  he  horse  equipment 
would  have  recjuired 
about  five  times  the 
.•storage  spac(>  of  tlu; 
motor-truck.  l'"igur- 
ing  the  total  cost  of 
the  4.7  teams  and 
Avagons  at  $4.50  per 
unit,  an  actual  cost  is 

reached  for  horses  of  $21.15  per  day,  as 
against  an  actual  cost  for  a  motor-truck  of 
$12.97  per  day,  which  means  a  difference 
of  $8.18  a  day  in  favor  of  the  motor-truck, 
and  a  total  saving  for  the  month  of  $212.68. 
In  the  same  paper  is  given  another  schedule 
of  operating-cost  of  a  fi\('-ton  motor-truck 
covering  a  longer  period.     The  writer  saj's: 

"  Another  interesting  schedide  of  operating- 
costs  of  a  five-ton  gas  motor-truck  covering 
a  much  longer  period  is  given.     This  machine 


which  it  proceed(;d  to  12oth  Street.  TIte 
Motor  World  descrilies  it  as  "  the  biggest 
turn-out    of   commercial    vehicles   ever   seen 


same  fixt  charges,  is  $14.15.  In  arriving  at  Madison  Avenue  to  Forty-first  Street,  where 
the.se  averages  interest  is  figured  at  0  per  the  parade  turned  into  Fifth  Avenue,  along 
cent.,  insurance  at  8  per  cent.,  and  deprecia- 
tion at  122  P*''"  cent. 

"In  considering  the  record  as  disclosed,  it 
.'-hould  be  borne  in  inind  that  the  daily  mile- 
age is  nece.s.-iarily  small  owing  to  the  .special 
character  of  the  service.  This  is  largely 
confined  to  the  city  limits  and  necessitate- 
fre(|uent  and  long  stops,  during  which  th( 
truck  is  u.-ied  as  a  stationary  [xjwer-plant  for 
hauling  heavy  cables  through  street  conduit- 
by  means  of  a  jjower  winch  with  which  the 
truck  is  ecjuipped.  The  great  saving  in  time 
and  labor  cost,  for  a  given  amount  of  work, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  power-winch  for 
the  old  manually  operated  capstan  is  not 
a{)parent  from  an  inspection  of  the  table. 
In  ordinary  transf)ortation  .■service  the  same 
truck  would  !)(■  capable^  of  a  very  much  larger 
daily  mileage  with  a  considerable  decre:isc 
in  the  co.st  per  mile,  even  allowing  for  the 
[)robable  increa.ses  in  tire  costs  and  machine 
repairs.  It  is  also  a  fair  a.ssumption  that  ;> 
truck  of  the  same  capacity,  embodving  the 
im|)r()vements  of  to-day,  would  m;ike  a 
better  record  than  a  truck  built  in  1907. 

"The  recori.!  of  a  five-ton  machine  used  in 
hauling  heavy  loads  in  city  service  is  given. 
The  record  covers  a  period  of  .six  months, 
fiom  July  to  December  31,  1910,  and  after 
niakini:  all   allowances,    works  out  an    inclu- 


I-'roni  '*  The  Manuf.ncturcr  s  Ke.  n 
PLOWING     IN     ALUERTA, 


WKSTEK.V   CANADA,   WITH     THE  TRACTOK 
IN  BACINE.  WIS<(;NSIN. 


sive  cost  of  .S14.93  a  day.  It  will  lie  noted 
that  the  truck  was  operated  with  maximum 
loads,  and  that  the  driver  was  paid  a  high 
rate  of  wages.  Depreciation  was  figured  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum.  ' 


A     50-HOHSE-POWER    CAR     MOaXTlNG    A    OKE-IX- 

FOIR  GRADE   IN    DEVONSHIRE.  ENGLAXD. 

in  this  country.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ow- 
ing to  the  weatlier  and  the  lack  of  general 
advance  information  as  to  the  event,  the 
parade  was  .-;een   by   very  few  person*;.     At 

no  {joint  were  any 
groups  of  spectators 
gathered.  The  cars 
did  not  have  exclusive 
posse.ssif)n  of  any 
>treets.  nor  did  they 
have  the  right  of  way. 
They  proceeded  aloi  i^ 
the  route  mingled  with 
the  ordinary  traffic  of 
the  street,  and  thus 
escaped  attention  from 
most  persons.  It  was 
hard  to  realize  tliat 
any  parade  was  in 
I^rogress.  Such  success  as  was  achieved  under 
these  conditions  is  worthy  of  particular 
note.  The  Motor  World,  in  the  course  of  an 
article  on  the  parade,  say.s: 


OF   A     THUESHI\<;-MA<  HINE    lUILT 


"  \n  attempt  was  made  >  form  tlie 
vehicles  in  line  according  to  their  makes  and 
in  alphabetical  order,  but  while  they  started 
out  almost  in  this  order  they  soon  becanu- 
switched  around  more  or  less,  owing  to  the 
traffic  regulations  and  the  craving  for  speed 


I'roll,    •■    ll;il|„.l's    W.  r 

A   MOTOR  KIRE-ENGINE  IN    HI  TClllVSON,  K.\NSAS. 

is  in  the  service  of  :i  telcijhonc  company, 
and  the  figures  cover  a  jieriod  of  three  years, 
from  August,  1907,  to  August,  1910."  The 
average  cost  per  day  for  the  thinl  year 
;,302  working-days),  including  interest,  in- 
surance, and  depreciation,  is  $14.85,  and  the 
average  cost  per  day  for  three  years  (890 
working  days),  including  allowances  for  the 


A    MOTOR-TRUCK    PARADE    IN    NEW 
YORK 

Late    in   April   there     was    held     in     Xew 
York    a    parade   of  motor-trucks    which,   in 

point  of  the  number  of  cars  participating,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  drivers  and  their  de- 
was  notable.  .Viid  yet,  the 
motor-car  trade  had  been  far 
from  unanimous  in  support  of 
it,  many  prominent  makers 
IxMiig  without  re|)resentation. 
.Moreover,  the  weather  was 
unfavorable,  being  cold  ami 
wet.  The  number  of  trucks  in 
line,  however,  was  estimated 
\ariously  as  from  300  to  500. 
(iasoline  trucks  predominated, 
alt  ho  electrics  were  well  rep- 
resented. The  truck  which 
caused  the  most  comment  was, 
perhaps,  one  which  had  six 
wheels  and  was  u.sed  by  a  coal 
company,  .\nother  attractive 
exhibit  was  a  car  with  a  trailer. 
usi>d  by  an  oil  company. 

The  route  was  down  liroadway 
Seventy-fourth  Street  to  Forty-sixth  Street, 
where  a  turn  was  made  into  Fifth  Avenue, 
the  route  prcx-eeding  down  that  avenue 
to  Twenty-fifth  Street,  whence  a  turn  was 
made  into  Madison  Avenue,  and  thence  up 


A  MOTOR-TRCCK  CLIMBING  THE  LAVA  CUFF  BO.VD  NEAR  SANTA  KE. 

from  sire  to 'get  upfront.*  .\part  from  this  wild 
scramble,  the  alphabetical  scheme  of  a.s.sem- 
bly  could  not  be  adhered  to,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  entrants  had  cars  of 
several  makes  in  the  parade,  and  as  they 
were  desirous  of  having  them  all  together, 
a    second    section    was    organized    for    tluir 
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special  benefit.  It  was  chiefly  in  this  second 
section  that  the  interest  centered,  as  it  was 
the  larger  of  the  two  and  was  made  up  of  the 
trucks  of  practicallj-  every  department  store 
and  many  of  the  smaller  merchants  through- 
out the  city.  In  accordance  ^^'ith  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  parade,  which  permitted 
entrants  to  send  trucks  loaded  with  mer- 
chandise to  be  delivered  after  the  finish  of 
the  run,  a  great  many  of  the  vehicles  in  this 
section  were  piled  high;  coal  trucks,  brew- 
ery trucks,  milk  trucks,  all  carried  full  com- 
plements of  the  wares  of  their  respective 
owners,  thus  adding  a  picturesque  touch 
to  the  turnout. 

"Concretely,  the  parade  was  more  or  less 
of  a  department-store  affair,  for  tho  many 
of  the  commercial-vehicle  dealers  in  the 
city  were  represented  by  new  and  shiny 
products,  those  in  the  private  owners'  con- 
tingent by  far  outnmnbered  them.  Nearly 
all  the  trucks  carried  canvas  signs — gener- 
ally as  large  as  could  be  put  on  them — 
telling  their  make  and  to  whom  they  belonged. 
Despite    the    action    of     the    committee    of 


man  and  horse  of  a  host  of  minor  duties. 
The  automobile  on  many  a  farm  has  assumed 
the  place  of  the  light  roadster  and  restricted 
the  draft  horse  to  the  heavy  work  of  the  field. 
The  farm  field  is  the  last  and  greatest  strong- 
hold of  the  horse,  and  the  most  difficult  place 
for    the    substitution   of   mechanical    power. 


From  ■'  The  Commercial  Vehi. 


A     DUMPING-TRUCK    USED     IN     SUBWAY     EXCAVA- 
TION   IN    PARIS. 


A   MOTOR     111 


IN    GLA.-S(iOW. 


arrangements  in  giving  the  entrants  carte 
blanche  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  might 
decorate  their  trucks,  comparatively  little 
embellishment,  other  than  the  signs,  was  in 
evidence." 

MOTORS    ON    THE    FARM 

The  economic  importance  of  the  motor 
for  various  kinds  of  work  on  farms  was  set 
forth  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  by  L.  W. 
Ellis,  who  is  described  as  "  traction  l)uilding 
specialist"  for  a  manufacturing  company 
in  LaPorte,  Ind.  Mr.  Ellis  pointed  out  that 
power  is  used  by  men  for  three  great  funda- 
mental occupations — tilling  the  soil,  manu- 
facturing, and  transportation.  Of  these,  the 
fundamental  one  is  agriculture,  and  yet 
agriculture  has  always  been  the  last  to  feel 
the    need    of    mechanical     power.     Animal 


f'AK     EQIIPPED     WITH      ICE      KINNEKS     AND     AN 
AEROPL.\NE   PROPELLER. 

power  on  farms  has,  for  ages,  been  the  chief 
power.  On  large  farms  there  has  been  the 
least  possible  variation  in  methods  and 
equipments  from  the  methods  employed  on 
small    farms.      The    limitations    to    animal 


power  are  definite  and  unmovable,  and  hence 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  farms,  demanding 
increased  efficiency  in  power,  has  called  for 
mechanical  devices.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  the  production  of  larger 
quantities  of  food.  We  have  already  ceased 
to  export  large  quantities  of  breadstuffs. 
and  are  "  considering  the  question  of  what 
we  must  do  to  be  fed."  Mr.  Ellis  declares 
that  the  problem  of  farm  power  overshadows 
all  other  factors  involved  in  obtaining  an 
answer  to  this  question.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"To  provide  permanently  a  sufficient 
supplj'  of  food,  teachings  of  agricultural 
scientists  must  be  universally  heeded.  Better 
seed,  deeper  plowing,  more  thorough  tillage 
must  lay  the  foundation  for  greater  yields 
from  each  acre.  Waste  places  must  be  re- 
claimed, our  whole  productive  area  devel- 
oped and  occupied.  But  our  present  needs 
are  enormous,  increasing  more  swiftly  than 
these  ideals  can  he  realized.  Greater  areas 
must  be  brought  immediately  into  product- 
iveness, and  they  must  maintain 
maximum  yields  indefinitely,  if 
production  is  to  keep  pace  with 
demapd.  But  now,  for  large  units  at  least,  the  farm 

"The  lack  of  power  for  plow-    tractor  has  become  a  fixture, 
ing  and    harvesting  is  the   tre-        "The  farm  tractor  is  the  solution  of  the 
mendous  obstacle  to  the  sudden    immediate  problem.     Of  all  the  sources  of 
expansion   into   virgin  fields   of    power,   it   fits  most  easily  into  the    present 
our  productive  area.     The  shal-    scheme  of  things.     Excepting  the   thresher 
low  plowing  now  generally  prac-    and  the  engine  gang  plows,  we  have  no  field 
tised   consumes  60  per  cent,  of    implements  or  machinery  especially  adapted 
the   total    power    expended    in    to  the  use  of  mechanical  power.     The  prime 
i-alsing  and  harvesting  the  wheat    mover  which  shall  take  the  place  of  the  horse 
crop,  even  on  old  land.     Deeper    must   therefore   be   capable   of  drawing  im- 
plowing    to     .secure    maximum    plements  designed  for  utilizing  the  horse's 
yields     sharpens    the    necessity    power,    at    least   until    other   means   of   ap- 
for  power   in  the   brief  plowing    pl5'ing   power    to  the  soil  shall  have    been 
season.    The  slow  process  of  an-   developed. 
imal  reproduction  can  not  respond  quickly        "The  farm   tractor   does   not  age   or  de- 
enough,  and  the  price  of  horses  has  increased    teriorate    when    idle,    and    requires    neither 
143  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  in  spite  of  a  50-    fuel  nor  attendance  when  not  at  work.     The 
per-ccnt.    increase    in  the  supply.     To-day,    time  spent   annually  in  caring  for  a  horse 
in  Canada,  where  great  added  power  is  im-    vnW    keep    the    tractor    in    perfect    working 
perative,   horses  can   be  purchased   only  in    condition.     It     will     endure     heavy     work 
limited  numbers.     Even  the  United  States    twenty-four    hours    a    day    instead    of    six, 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  not  find  an    and  outlive  the  average  work  animal  in  hours 
adecjuate    supply    of    brood    mares    for    the    of  service. 

future  needs  of  the  New  South.     Increased        "The   commercial   efficiency   of   the   pres- 
production  can  not  safely  de- 
pend on  animal  power. 

"Nor  is  production  the  only 
consideration.  Fifteen  million 
work  animals,  and  the  10,000.- 
000  more  to  keep  up  the  sup- 
ply, scarcely  develop  sufficient 
power  for  present  farm  pur- 
poses. Their  feed  alone  costs 
$1,250,000,000  per  year,  equal- 
ing the  total  income  of 
2,000,000  average  families. 
Thus  the  crops  from  one  acre 
in  five  are  withheld  from  sup- 
plying human  needs  by  the 
use  of  animals  for  farm  power. 
"Cheap  mechanical  power 
on  the  farm  can  be  made  to 
combine]  the  intensive  culture 
of  the  small  farm,  well  tilled, 
with  the  economical  produc 
tion  of  the  large  farm,  well 
managed.  It  is  already  doing 
so  on  the  immense  sugar-beet 
ranches  of  CaHfornia,  where 
10,000  acres  of  beets  may  be 
handled  by  a  single  management  with  spe-  ent  tractors  is  based  largelj'  on  local  con- 
cially  designed  engines  and  machinery.  ditions,   such  as  the  price  of  fuel,   the  ac- 

"  Mechanical  power  need  not  impair  fer-  cessibility  and  quality  of  water,  cost  of 
tility,  as  leguminous  crops,  gathering  nitro-  labor,  topography,  type  of  farming,  and 
gen  from  the  air,  can  be  plowed  under  more  volume  of  work.  It  is  greatest  in  sections 
easily,  and  other  animals  can  be  kept  which  where  they  may  be  used  for  general  farm 
will  "produce  human  food  instead  of  power,  work.  This,  for  the  larger  and  more  com- 
and  return  to  the  soil  manure  of  even  greater  mon  types,  im.proves  large  tracts  of  land, 
fertilizing  value.  and,   of  course,   the  lowest  possible  grades. 

"For  a  quarter  of  a  centurj-  mechanical  The  distribution  of  work  on  small  grain 
power  has  taken  the  place  of  animal  labor  farms  favors  the  use  of  the  tractor  rather 
for  operating  stationary  machinery  on  the    than  the  horse. 

farm.     The    small    stationary    gasoline    en-         "The   cheapness   with   which    the   tractor 
gine   of   the   last   decade  has  relieved  both  (Continued  on  page  9,i2) 
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Franklin 


I 


The  Franklin  is  the  automobile  with  the  air-cooled  motor. 

Franklin  air  cooling  is  the  simple,  natural,  efficient  system  for  the  automo- 
bile motor.  It  assures  reliability,  lightness  and  freedom  from  complication.  It 
can  not  get  out  of  order. 

Direct  currents  of  cool,  fresh  air  are  drawn  by  the  suction-fan  fly  wheel 
down  through  vertical  steel  cooling  flanges  set  in  the  cylinders. 

The  speed  of  the  fly  wheel  governs  the  amount  of  cooling  air  applied  to  the 
cylinders.  Under  the  hardest  and  fastest  service  and  in  the  hottest  climate  the 
Franklin  motor  cools  evenly  and  cools  properly. 

Franklin  air  cooling  does  away  with  the  heavy  radiator,  water  jackets  and 
all  the  other  complications  of  the  water-cooled  motor. 

Not  only  is  weight  saved  in  the  cooling  system  but  the  Franklin  is  the  only 
motor  car  in  which  light  weight  and  resiliency  are  made  principles  of  design — 
built  right  into  the  car. 

Light  weight  and  the  resiliency  obtained  through  using  four  full-elliptic 
springs,  large  tires  and  a  wood  chassis  frame  lessen  the  strain  on  every  part 
of  the  car  and  give  the  Franklin  a  riding  comfort  and  tire  economy  obtained  in 
no  other  automobile. 

Easy  riding  is  the  most  important  requirement  of  any  motor  car. 

The  Franklin  line  includes  two  "sixes"  and  two  "fours",  ranging  in  size 
from  the  six-cylinder,  forty-eight-horse-power,  seven-passenger  Model  H,  $4500, 
to  the  four-cylinder,  eighteen-horse-power  Model  G,  $1950. 

High  power  and  six  cylinders  are  the  right  combination;  a  four-cylinder 
motor  is  satisfactory  only  in  a  car  of  medium  power. 

Model  D,  $3500,  is  a  thirty-eight-horse-power,  five-passenger  "six"  that 
makes  everyone  "stand  up  and  take  notice". 

The  four-cylinder  Model  M,  $2700,  is  a  five-passenger,  twenty-five-horse- 
power car  so  resilient  and  easily  handled  that  it  can  out-travel  heavy,  rigid  cars 
of  twice  the  power. 

Hudson  Maxim  says:  "All  cars  must  of  necessity  be  either  directly 
or  indirectly  air-cooled."  Send  for  booklet  "An  opinion  of  the  Franklin 
by  a  man  you  know''. 

If  you  are  interested  in  automobile  construction,  send  for  catalogue. 
FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE     COMPANY    Syracuse    NY 
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Whenever    you     see    an 
Arrow  think  of  Coca-Cola 


On  Both  Sides 
of  the 
Counter 

Whether  you're  shopper 
or  clerk  the  result's  the 
same  —  weariness,  nervous- 
ness, thirst. 

Store  din,  vitiated  air,  push- 
ing crowds,  heat,  stuffiness — 
on  your  feet  for  hours.  No 
wonder  that  by  the  time  you 
get  away  from  it  all  you're 
half  dead  with  fatigue. 


m^i 


solves   the  problem.     It  will 
relieve    your    fatigue  —  calm 
your    quivering    nerves' — re- 
fresh you  —  drive  away  your 
thirst.     And  you'll  enjoy  it 
— every  drop. 

Delicious  —  Cooling 

Wholesome  ^  ^ 


5c 


Everywhere 


Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet,  "The  Truth 
About     Coca-Cola." 


The    Coca-Cola    Co.,   Atlanta,  Ga. 

V/henever    you     see    an 
Arrow  think  of  Coca-Cola 


MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

(Contiitudl  from  page  950.) 

l)reaks  up  virgin  land  and  the  simplicity 
of  maintenance  during  idleness  make  for 
its  use  in  the  newer  districts.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  these  sections  are  being  set- 
tled is  due  quite  as  much  to  the  use  of  me- 
chanical power  for  plowing  as  to  the  extension 
of  railway  facilities. 

"In  the  colder  climates,  where  all  crop 
operations  must  be  rushed,  and  in  climates 
where  heavy  work  must  be  done  under  con- 
ditions of  extreme  heat  the  tractor  nat- 
urally excels  the  animal.  On  the  other 
hand,  Avhere  work  may  be  extended  over 
long  periods,  and  where  corn,  cotton,  and 
other  untilied  crops  require  the  use  of  a 
small  power  unit  for  cultivation,  the  lack 
of  a  small,  flexible  tractor  favors  the  use 
of  the  animal." 

Mr.  Ellis  entered  into  a  discussion,  at  some 
length,  of  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  the 
daily  capacity  of  tractors: 

"Comparisons  of  cost  of  operation  are 
usually  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  domi- 
nating effect  of  local  ■conditions  and  the 
personal  element.  Anj'where  from  5  to  20 
horse-power  hours  may  be  needed  to  plow 
an  acre.  Ordinary  loam  shows  a  resistance 
of  from  4J  to  5|  pounds  per  square  inch 
of  cross-section  of  the  furrow  slice,  say 
360  pounds  for  a  furrow  6x12  inches. 
In  plowing  an  acre  of  this  soil,  the  12-inch 
plow  will  travel  4.3, 560  feet  and  require  7.9 
horse-power  hours  of  work,  in  addition  to 
the  turns,  etc.  At  Winnipeg  it  required 
from  12  to  19  horse-power  hours  to  the  acre, 
plowed  4  inches  deep.  The  transportation 
of  supi)iies  is  a  highlj'  variable  factor.  In 
fact,  all  factors  are,  and  after  trying  for 
two  years  to  secure  dependable  averages,  I 
was  forced  to  generalize  in  a  report  dealing 
with  the  situation. 

"The  manager  of  a  noted  Dakota  farm 
this  year  puts  the  cost  of  producing  an 
aci'e  of  wheat  w'ith  horses  at  $SA5.  A 
traction  farmer  in  the  same  State  produced 
a  200-acre  crop  of  flax  last  year  for  $6. 06 
per  acre,  allowing  for  all  overhead  charg(>s. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  tractor  cuts  10  cents 
from  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of 
wheat  in  a  20-bushel  crop.  The  table  sum- 
marizes the  comparative  cost  of  produc- 
tion with  horses  and  an  oil-burning  tractor 
for  conditions  in  Eastern  North  Dakota. 
Overhead  charges  on  prime  mover  are  in- 
cluded in  the  several   costs   of   operations." 

ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT  ON  TRACKS 

In  Chicago  on  March  25  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  trip  by  the  car  known  as  the 
"Bulldog,''  from  the  Pacific  Coast  at  Van- 
couver to  Montreal,  a  distance  of  3,000  miles, 
by  way  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  On  the 
"Bulldog"  are  employed  special  railroad 
wheels,  but  otherwise  it  is  efpiipped  with  the 
familiar  motor-car  power  and  devices  for  con- 
trol. The  arrangements  include  what  is 
known  as  "routing,"  that  is,  the  car  will  run 
on  a  time-taijle  and  l)e  dispatched  as  trains 
are.  Its  standing  will,  therefore,  be  that  of  a 
special  train,  and  it  will  carry  a  regular 
conductor  as  well  as  a  train-dispatcher  em- 
ployed by  the  company.  For  nearly  a  thou- 
sand niiles  the  country  through  which  the 
"Bulldog  "  will  make  its  way  is  impassable 
except  by  rail.  In  the  Canadian  Rockies  the 
route  in  places  has  a  grade  as  high  as  161 
feet  to  the  mile.  The  "Bulldog"  is  expected 
to  make  this  trip  in  June. 


For  I{r:iiii   V:tK 
Tiikr  H»rKr<>r<l's  .%<-iil  I'liosplisile 

Relieves  tire<i  nerves,  hrain  fag  Jind  heudaehes    follow- 
ing mental  strain,  overwork  or  worr.v. 


HOW    PARIS   TAXICABS   ARE    OPERATED 

Some  intei-esting  facts  as  to  the  operation 
of  taxicabs  in  Paris,  giving  in  particular  the 
arrangements  made  by  company  'owners 
with  drivers,  are  given  in  a  letter  from 
Paris  to  Motor  A(/e.  Paris  was  the  first 
city  in  the  world  to  organize  a  motor  taxi- 
cab  service,  altho  other  cities  have  since  put. 
this  service  into  larger  u.se  than  Paris. 
Several  reasons  have  led  to  this.  One  is  that, 
in  order  to  compete  with  horse-cabs,  motors 
must  be  run,  in  Paris,  at  very  low  rates, 
and  fuel  is  more  costly  in  Paris  than  in  any 
other  city.  Another  rea.son  is  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  in  Paris  capable  drivers. 

In  spite  of  these  conditions,  however,  the 
horse  cab  in  Paris  is  said  to  be  doomed. 
Two  of  the  largest  companies  have  already 
disposed  of  three-quarters  of  their  horse 
vehicles,  replacing  them  with  motors.  Xo 
cab  horses  are  longer  liought,  nor  are  horse 
cabs  built  any  more.  At  present,  there  are 
somewhat  more  than  .5.000  motor-cabs  in 
service,  and  between  6,000  and  7.000  horse- 
cabs.  Owing  to  the  greater  speed  of  motor- 
cabs,  it  is  estimated  that  about  three  horse- 
cabs  have  to  disappear  in  order  to  make 
room  for  one  motor.  The  Paris  system  is 
known  as  the  "one-driver  one-cab-a-day " 
system,  the  vehicle  being  operated  from  six 
to  twelve  hours  and  remaining  iille  the  rest 
of  the  twenty-four.  An  average  working- 
day  is  ten  hoin-s.  Experiments  in  using 
calls  for  the  full  twenty-four  hours  have  led 
to  a  conviction  that  such  a  system  would  be 
ruinous,  drivers,  when  taking  over  a  cab 
from  another  man,  liecoming  "absolutely 
reckless"  as  to  care  in  use  of  the  machine,  so 
that  repairs  are  incessant  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  damage  becomes  divided.  The 
writer  says  further: 

"In  Paris,  a  considerable  amount  of  liberty 
is  allowed  the  drivers  regarding  the  time 
they  shall  leave  the  depot  and  the  nimiber 
of  hours  they  shall  remain  on  the  streets. 
All  the  companies  stipulate  that  the  cab 
shall  show  a  certain  average  income,  this 
average  varying  with  the  class  of  cab — 
for  there  are  three  distinct  sets  of  fares 
in  vogue  in  Paris — and  with  the  season. 
Thus,  the  average  must  be  higher  in  win- 
ter and  dining  the  height  of  the  society 
season  of  j\Iay  and  .lune  than  it  is  at  the 
end  of  August.  It  matters  little  to  the 
taxicab  company  whether  the  driver  spends 
six  or  twelve  hours  in  making  his  average- 
as  soon  as  he  hjis  made  it  and  returned  to 
the  garage  the  cab  is  not  taken  out  again 
until  the  next  day.  If  any  driver  persist- 
ently fails  to  make  his  average  his  services 
are  dispensed  with. 

"In  nearly  every  case  it  is  stipulated  that 
the  cab  shall  have  left  the  garage  not  later 
than  noon;  a  few  companies  fix  the  hour  at 
11  A.M.  If  the  driver  has  not  taken  his 
cab  out  at  this  hour  it  is  turned  over  to  one 
of  the  reserve  men.  There  is  absolute 
liberty  as  to  the  districts  in  which  the  cab 
shall  operate,  none  licing  rigidly  attached  to 
various  hotels,  theaters,  or  railroad  depots. 

"No  Paris  taxicab  company  now  pays  a 
fixt  salary  to  its  drivers.  In  practically  every 
case  the  method  is  to  give  a  percentage  on  the 
revenue,  i)eginning  at  about  2.5  per  cent,  and 
increasing  to  40  per  cent.  .\s  an  example-, 
one  company  operating  two-cylinder  cabs 
gives  its  drivers  28i  per  cent,  on  all  receipts 
up  to  $6.  From  $6  to  $8  the  driver  receives 
32.\  per  cent.;  on  sums  from  ,$8  to  $10  the 
percentage  for  the  driver  is  36i;  above  $10 
the  driver  receives  38  per  cent.  The  com- 
pany provides  the  cab,  together  with  tires 
and  lubricating  oil,  and  in  mo.«t  cases  a 
rented  uniform  for  the  driver,  while  the 
(Continued  on  page  954.) 
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The  Elmore  Valveless  High  Duty  Motor 
Carries  Conviction  Straight  Home  to  You 


Five-Passenger  Touring  Model  36-B,  50  H.  P.       $1,750. 

When  you,   as  a    business    man,   are  confronted  by  incontrovertible    facts,   you    do    not 
hesitate  to  make  the  most  sweeping  changes  in  your  methods. 

That  is  the  attitude  of  the  average  broad-minded  American  toward  his  recreations  as  well 
as  his  business. 

That  is  why  the  Elmore  Valveless  High  Duty  Motor  has  been  the  most  discussed  gaso- 
line engine  in  this  country  since  it  first  appeared. 

That  is  why  we  were  obliged  to  treble  our  plant's  capacity  for  1911,  and  are  now  prepar- 
ing to  double,  almost,  the  size  of  its  present  buildings. 

You  cannot  ignore  these  amazingly  important  advantages,    which  are  found  only  in  our 
High  Duty  Motor. 


%ft^re 


High  duty  literally  means  a  higher  range  of  power  than  can 
be  secured  from  any  other  engint  extant. 

In  a  preliminary  sense  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  four 
cylinders  of  the   High   Duty  Motor,    unlike    any    other 
in  existence,   act  as  a  single  power 
unit — not  as  four  separate  cylinders. 

This  in  turn  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
principle  of  the  patented  gas  dis- 
tributer found  in  the  Elmore  and 
no  other. 

By  means  of  this  distributer  the  gas  is 
"timed,"  so  that  by  admitting  it 
early  or  late,  the  Elmore  owner  mav 
select  that  degree  of  power  desired.  Valveless  Two  Cycle 

The  Elmore  owner  thus  has,  within  a  range  unknown  to 
other  motors,  a  low  power  for  easy  work  or  a  high 
power  for  difficult  going,  with  an  engine  that  is  ideally 
economical  and  efficient  at  every  point. 

The  Elmore  owner  never  needs  to  regrind  his  valves — never, 
mark  you — the  High  Duty  Motor  has  no  valves. 

Ask 


Ihe  Elmore  owner  has  a  motor  which  does  not  carbonize, 
while  the  ordinary  motor  must  be  taken  down  at  fre- 
quent intervals  in  order  that  the  carbon  may  be  scraped 
and  chipped  out. 


The  Elmore  Valveless  High  Dutj'  Mo- 
tor has  no  small  outer  parts,  while 
ordinarj'  motors  have  twenty  or 
more  on  each  cylinder;  must  have 
them  to  operate  its  valves. 


The  Elmore  \  alveless  High  Duty 
Motor  has  twice  the  power  impulses 
per  crank  shaft  re\olution  of  an 
engine    with     vahes — more     nearly 

continuous   power  than  is  possible  with  any  four  cycle 

motor  yet  built  or  likely  to  be  built. 


The  four  related  Elmore  cylinders  have  as  many  power  im- 
pulses as  could  be  secured  by  an  eight  cylinder 
four  cycle,  could  such  a  motor  be  made  practical. 

us  for    the    igii    Elmore    book,    as  your  first    step    in    relation   to   these    important    questions. 

Better    write  for    it    today. 

Roadster  Model  25,  30  H.  P.,  $1,200.  Touring  Model  25,  30  H.  P.,  $1,250. 

Demi-Tonneau  (Detachable)  Four-Passenger  Touring  Model  36-B,  50  H.  P.,  $1,750 

ELMORE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

CLYDE.  OHIO 


1704  AMANDA  ST. 
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Victor-Victrola 


Victor- 
Victrola  X 

$75 

Mahogany  or  i 

Other  styles  $ioo,  ; 

Victors  $10  to  i 


The  most  perfect  mu- 
sical instrument  the 
world     has     ever     known. 

The  Victor-Victrola  possesses  all 
the  virtues  of  the  famous  Victor, 
but  has  improved  sound-amplifying 
surfaces  instead  of  a  horn  and  all 
moving  parts  are  entirely  concealed. 

Like  the  Victor  "it  plays  itself", 
nothing  being  left  to  uncertain  skill 
— therefore  an  artistic  rendition 
is  always  a  certainty. 

It  brings  to  you  the  world' s 
best  music    sung    and 
played  by  the  foremost 


artists  and  delivered 
in  a  sweet,  pure, 
mellow  tone- 
quality  that  is 

absolute 

perfec 

tion. 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all   dealers  on  the  28th   of  each  month 


|;^E  PAGES 

LIQUID  / 
CLUE 


dealer  sells  it 

cause    every- 

demands  it. 

Useful  to  man, 

woman  and  child 

in   making    things 

as  well  as  mending  things. 

Library  slips  with   every  bottle  ar\d 

tube 


YOU  can  be  certain  of 
finding  the  same  qual- 
ity of  straight  -  grained 
cec/ar  and  gritless  smooth 
leads  in  all  of 

Dixorsrs 


They  express  finality  in  good- 
ness of  material,  and  careful 
workmanship.  Eighty  -  four 
years  use  of  this  principle  has 
made  Dixon  the  pencil-word. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Srnd  Jor  Dixon's  Prncil  Guidi — gratil 
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latter  has  to  buy  his  own  fuel.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  percentage,  each  driver  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  tips  he  receives,  and  in 
most  cases  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  dodge 
the  taximeter  and  cheat  his  company  as 
much  as  possible.  Knowing  that  cheating 
is  carried  on  to  a  very  large  degree,  some 
of  the  largest  companies  engage  a  large  staff 
of  plain-clothes  inspectors  to  look  out  for 
drivers  carrying  passengers  with  the  flag  up, 
and  indulging  in  other  practises  prejudicial 
to  the  company.  Undoubtedly,  the  smaller 
companies,  unable  to  maintain  large  staffs 
of  inspectors,  suffer  severely  at  the  hands 
of  dishonest  drivers." 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  fuel,  the  writer 
gives  details  as  to  the  substitution  of  benzol 
for  gasoline;  benzol  being  cheaper.  Nearly 
all  cabs  use  benzol.  Outside  of  Paris  benzol 
costs  25  cents  a  gallon,  inside  Paris  26  cents. 
Drivers  practically  force  on  the  owners  of 
cabs  the  use  of  benzol,  the  cost  of  gasoline 
being  nearly  twice  as  much.  Companies, 
however,  strongly  dislike  the  use  of  beneol. 
While  satisfactory  as  a  producer  of  power, 
it  has  a  destructive  effect  on  valves  and  valve 
seatings.  But  drivers  w'ill  not  use  gasoline, 
and  hence  owners  must  submit.  As  a  result 
of  the  high  cost  of  fuel  in  Paris,  single-  and 
two-cyUnder  cabs  are  used  almost  exclusively, 
not  more  than  10  per  cent,  having  four 
cylinders.  London,  however,  has  a  "  decided 
preference  for  four-cylinder  cabs."  Two 
cylinders  have  been  used  successfully  in 
London,  but  they  are  outnumbered  by  the 
four-cylinder  models.  Conditions  in  Lon- 
don are  different.  Fares  are  higher  there, 
and  gasoline  is  cheaper,  the  average  price 
to  drivers  being  19  cents  a  gallon. 

SAVINGS  EFFECTED  BY  MOTOR-TRUCKS 

A  large  drest-meat  company  in  New  York 
has  a  mixt  equipment  of  motor  delivery 
wagons,  nine  of  which  are  electrics  and  three 
gas  trucks,  the  former  being  used  for  short 
deliveries,  the  latter  for  long-distance 
suburban  ones.  These  vehicles  have  re- 
placed a  former  equipment  of  wagons  with 
forty-eight  horses.  They  are  sufficient  to 
handle  not  only  the  existing  business  of  the 
company,  but  a  considerable  futiu-e  increase; 
so  reports  The  Commercial  Vehicle.  A  storage 
warehouse  in  New  York  has  substituted  four 
electric  vehicles  for  vehicles  which  required 
seven  horses,  and  reports  a  saving  in  ex- 
penses of  $50  a  week.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  saving  would  be  sufficient  to  write  off 
the  original  investment  when  extended  over 
six  years,  the  life  of  the  motor-vehicles, 
properly  cared  for,  being  seven  years  more. 
A  large  wholesale  house  in  New  York  has 
furnished  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  cost  of  motor-  and  horse-drawn 
vehicles,  the  same  being  based  on  its  own 
experience. 

1  Ton  2  Ton  3  1-2  Ton 

Horse.  Elec.  Horse.  Elec.  Horse.  Elec. 

Miles  per  day....  17.  S.i.  16.         30.  15.  27. 

Ton  miles  per  day  17.  35.  32.         60.  52.  94. 

Cost  per  day 7.13        6.89  8.37        7.99  8.41  9.57 

Cost  per  mile 419        .20  .523        .27          .56  .35 

Cost  per  ton  mile.      .419        .20  .261        .135        .lJS2  .10 

MOTOR-TRUCKS  FOR  THE  GERMAN 
ARMY 

German  makers  of  military  motor-trucks 
have  caused  considerable  anxiety  among 
commercial  car  builders  in  England,  France, 
and  Italy.  The  question  has  been  raised 
among  them  as  to  whether  German  makers 
will  not  be  able  to  seciu-e  practically  all  the 
orders  given  out  in  Europe  for  military 
motors.  What  gi\es  German  makers  their 
particularly  advantageous  position  is  the 
fact  that  in  Germany  owners  of  every  5-t.on 
truck  built  in  accordance  with  the  mili- 
tary requirements  of  the  Empire,  receive 
from  the  Government  $1,000  a  year  toward 
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its  upkeep,  providod  thoy  enrol  their  trucks 
so  that  they  could  l)e  turned  into  military 
service,  if  needcid.  Th(!  consequence!  is  that 
motor-trucks  from  German  factories  have 
become  particularly  attractive;  elsewhere  than 
in  Germany.  The  Government  does  not 
find  its  contribution  to  upkeep  an  expensive 
arrangement,  since  l)y  means  of  it  the  Gov- 
ernment is  reheved  from  the  responsibility 
of  actual  ownership,  with  no  depreciation 
in  roHing  stock  constantly  occurring.  Mean- 
while, it  has  always  at  hand  a  good  fleet  of 
heavy  trucks  which  may  be  called  into  serv- 
ice in  any  emergency.  It  is  this  sul)sidy, 
as  explained  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle, 
Ivhich  "is  greatly  helping  the  heavy  militar\' 
truck  industry."  Again,  the  German  vehicle, 
having  been  standardized  for  the  German 
Army,  has  come;  to  be  "considered  good 
enough  for  otlnir  countries."  (Jerman  build- 
ers have  had  no  difficulty  in  booking  large- 
orders  from  other  countries  and  notably 
from  Austria,  Spain,  and  Turkey.  The 
writer  adds: 

"The  main  business  in  military  wagons  in 
Europe  seems  to  have  gone  into  the  hands 
of  the  Siiddeutsche  Automobile  Fabrik,  of 
Gaggenau  (Baden).  Their  vehicles  take 
their  name  from  tlu-  town  where  the  works 
are  situated,  and  so  the  l)rand  of  'Gag- 
genau' is  very  well  known  in  I*]urope  to-day. 

"For  some  years  the  S.  A.  F.  of  Gaggenau 
has  made  a  specialty  of  a  four-cylinder 
40-horse-power  military,  cliain-driven  chassis 
to  carry  thiee  tons  on  its  platform  and  haul 
two  more  tons  on  a  trailer,  the  whole  train 
running  on  rubber  tires.  Another  type  is 
the  .50-horse-power  four-cylinder  model  to 
carry  four  tons  and  haul  five  more;  this 
vehicle  has  had  much  success  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  war  office.  The  latest  (Jag- 
genau  development  in  the  military  motor 
line,  however,  is  a  60-horse-power,  four- 
cylinder  truck  and  a  broad-tired  trailer. 
This  vehicle  is  a  new  type,  which,  after 
severe  trials,  has  beem  supplied  to  the  Aus- 
trian authorities.  It  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration while  dealing  with  no  less  than 
twenty-five  tons  at  a  time  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  fortifications  on  the 
Italian-Austrian  frontier  in  the  Tyrok-se 
Alps.  This  large  truck  carries  eight  tons 
on  its  platform,  and  trails  seventeen  tons. 
For  assistance  in  loading  and  unloading  a 
crane  is  fitted,  as  also  a  winch  with  winding 
drum  for  hauling  the  loaded  trailer  up  extra 
steep  pitches.  The  steel,  traction-engine 
type,  rear  wheels  of  the  truck  are  itself 
reported  to  give  a  very  effective  grip  on  the 
road  surface.  When  tlu;  vehicle  is  not  in 
motion  the  motor  is  used  as  a  stationary 
power  unit  for  operating  the  crane  and  the 
winding  drum.  The  S.  A.  F.  military  motor 
developments  are  attracting  much  atten- 
tion in  Europe." 

PUBLIC    GARAGES    FOR    COMMERCIAL 
CARS 

It  is  maintain<>d  that  Boston  was  one  ot 
the  first  cities  to  use  motor-cars  for  business 
purposes.  Very  early  had  large  stores  put 
them  into  service  as  delivery  wagons.  They 
were  also  used  in  Jk)ston  several  years  ago  as 
cabs.  Their  use  as  freight  wagons  has  been 
quite  recent,  however.  Motor-vehicles  are 
now  used  in  Boston  by  ijanks,  publisheM-s, 
coal  and  lumber  dealers,  as  delivery  wagons, 
and  for  general  freMght  purposes.  Several 
large  commercial  garages  open  to  the  public 
have  sprinig  up.  At  least  half  a  dozen  such 
garages,  says  The  Commercial  Vehicle,  ar(> 
making  an  important  business  of  caring  for 
trucks  anil  delivery  wagons  and  most  of 
them  arc  constantb'  looking  for  more  trade. 
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It's  Motoring  Time— It's  W^hite  Time 


rPWlHEN  the  odor  of  the  blossoming  orchards 
IT Tl  — when  the  velvety  carpet  of  countless 
^A J  meadows — when  the  lure  of  the  road 
which  winds  in  sunlight  and  shadows  through 
all  the  splendor  of  awakening  Nature — when  all 
these  invite  you  —  call  you  —  haunt  your  very 
dreams — it's  Springtime — it's  motoring  time — 
it's  WHITE  time.  If  you  never  knew  before, 
you  realize  then  why  an  automobile  was  in- 
vented— why  it  has  such  a  hold  on  those  who 
use  them — why  it  has  so  much  in  store  for  you 
—  it  will  make  life  mean  more  to  you — it  will 
make  you  a  better  business  man — better  fitted 
to  cope  with  the  world.  There  is  something 
about  the  exhilaration  of  the  game  that  clears 
away  the  cobwebs  from  the  brain  —  it  makes 
men  capable,  because  it  feeds  the  hungry  soul 
starved  by  city  conditions — it  is  a  legitimate  in- 
vestment— a  real  asset  for  each  urbanite. 

The  White  Motor  Car— The  Kind 
You  W^ant 


rPWlHITE  gasoline  motor  cars  are  the  kind  of 
IT  tI  cars  for  the  most  of  us — they  are  built  on 
■  A  J  honor,  of  the  best  materials  modern  sci- 
ence has  evolved.  There  is  nothing  better  in 
any  car  at  any  price  to  make  a  car  more  dura- 
ble or  dependable.  The  W^hite  has  one  of  the 
most  modernly  designed  engines — ^of  the  long- 
stroke  type,  which  makes  it  powerful,  while 
economical  in  the  use  of  fuel.  It  will  take  you 
anywhere  you  want  to  go^ — anywhere  that  any 
car  may  go  —  with  every  comfort  of  any  car,  at 
a  lower  cost. 

Judged  by  every  test  of  operation — by  every  test 

that  human  mind  can  evolve,  White  cars 

are  most  satisfying. 


The  White 


Company 


812  East  79th  Street,  Cleveland 
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Stevens^uryea 


Model  A  A 
Six-cylinder 
Torpedo. 
43S  H.  P. 


FOR  supreme  satisfaction  in  touring :  the  Stevens-Duryea  Six.    With 
its   "unit  power  plant"   mounted   on  "three   points,"  it  has  the 
maximum  of  power  efficiency,  the  minimum  of  friction  and  strain, 
and  a  motor  flexibility  that  is  truly  delightful. 

Our  booklet  about  "ihree-point  support"  is  really  interesting— and  different.     Mailed  on  request. 

Stevens-Duryea  Company  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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MAKE    TIRES    SAFE 

THKV  are  practically  proof  against  injury  from  glass,  nails, 
bro);en  stones,  scrap  iron  anci  similar  obstacles  that  cause 
injury  and  destruction  to  the  ordinary  rubber  tire.    If  they 
.ire  put  on  over  good  tires  and  the  tires  kept  well  inflated,  the 
user  can  feel  perfectly  safe,  regardless  of  the  roads  over  which  he 
has  to  travel.      They  are  also  an  excellent  non-skid  so  that  he 
never  has  to  use  chains. 

They  are  made  of  chrome  leather  studded  with  steel  rivets  and 
are  held  on  the  tire  by  coil  spring  rings  on  each  side. 
They  fit  all  makes  of  tires. 
Anyone  can  easily  fit  them  on. 
They  save  double  their  cost  besides  doing  away  with  tire  troubles. 

Send  for  free  booklet  on  the  Preservation  of  Tires. 

Leathei-  Tire*  CSoods  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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One  occupies  a  new  six-story  fii-eproof  build- 
ing on  IJeacon  Street,  near  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  where  vehicles  are  housed,  cleaned, 
and  repaired,  and  there  is  a  full  line  of  parts 
and  an  equipment  of  machinery  for  repair 
work.  Several  garages  care  for  electrical 
trucks,  one  being  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
having  a  capacity  of  100  vehicles.  Plans  have 
been  drawn  for  the  building  of  other  garages 
in  which  to  house  commercial  vehicles. 

BENZOL    AND    GASOLINE 

In  discussing  the  remote  possibility  of  a 
famine  in  gasoline.  The  Motor  World  prints 
an  article  on  benzol  as  a  sul)stitute  for  it. 
Chemically,  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
the  two.  Benzol  is  a  coal-tar  product  and 
gasoline  a  product  of  petroleum.  The  dif- 
ference in  price,  however,  is  great.  Prac- 
tically no  benzol  has  thus  far  been  used  in 
this  country  for  motors.  At  one  time  it  was 
employed  quite  extensively  for  enriching 
coal-gas,  but  this  is  no  longer  done.  Its  use 
in  Paris  is  growing.  While  owners  have 
to  submit  to  the  demands  of  drivers  for  the 
use  of  i)enzol,  they  have  learned  that,  even 
when  the  injuries  to  valves  are  taken  into 
account,  benzol  is  more  economical  than 
gasoline.  The  writer  says  further  as  to 
benzol  and  drivers: 

"The  system  of  paying  taxicab  drivers  a 
percentage  of  their  takings  and  charging 
them  with  their  fuel,  obtains  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  instances  in  Paris.  Wherein  the 
reason  for  the  use  of  the  cheaper  fuel  is  made 
plain.  With  rare  exceptions,  drivers  pur- 
chase their  fuel  at  retail  from  dealers  es- 
tablished in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gar- 
ages. But  whether  it  is  obtained  in  this 
way  or  purchased  at  cost  from  the  oper- 
ating companies  it  always  is  benzol  that  is 
demanded.  Desultory  attempts  to  force 
the  drivers  to  use  gasoline  instead  of  ben- 
zol have  failed  completely,  the  drivers  re- 
fusing even  to  consitler  the  higher-priced 
fuel  unless  the  owners  will  consent  to  a 
revision  of  the  percentage  rates. 

"  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
'octroi,'  or  town  tax.  on  all  hydrocarbons, 
lubricating  oils,  varnishes,  colors,  etc.,  en- 
tering the  city  of  Paris,  taxicab  drivers 
prefer,  whenever  possible,  to  purchase  their 
fuel  just  outside  the  city  limits  where  most 
of  the  suburban  districts  are  free  from  this 
imposition.  This  system  of  permitting  in- 
dividual drivers  to  purchase  their  own  fuel 
has  residted  in  the  building  up  of  a  big 
business  in  the  sale  of  benzol  and  gasoline 
throughout  the  suburbs  west  of  Paris.  Prac- 
tically every  grocer,  color  merchant,  bicycle 
dealer,  and  not  a  few  restaurant  proprietors 
and  wine  shops  have  added  the  sale  of  these 
two  products  to  their  legitimate  business. 
On  entering  the  city,  the  driver  pays  a  duty 
of  two  cents  a  liter  on  benzol  or  four  cents 
a  liter  on  gasoline,  and  here  again  the  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  benzol  is  apparent. 

"When  a  driver  is  called  upon  to  make  a 
long  trip  outside  the  city  limits  he  natur- 
ally takes  back  into  the  city  as  much  fuel 
as  he  took  out,  without  paying  duty  again, 
and  thus  has  the  advantage  of  using  un- 
taxed fuel  for  the  outside  trip.  Some  one 
has  facetiously  remarked  that  'there  are 
tricks  to  every  trade.'  and  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  the  Paris  taxicab  driver  is  not 
very  far  behind  the  times  when  it  comes 
to  "turning  an  extra  penny;  his  reputation 
for  getting  the  best  of  the  '  octroi '  is  rather 
unsavory. 

"  Naturally,  on  entering  the  city,  the  driver 
knows  exactly  how  much  fuel  his  tank  con- 
tains, but  the  civic  authority  is' not  by  any 
means  as  sure  and  can  only  make  an  ap- 
proximate estimate.  Consequent! j',  there  is 
a  great  temptation  to  declare  a  lower  amount 
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than  there  actually  is  in  the  tank,  and 
thereby  save  two  cents  on  every  lit(;r  thus 
smuggled  in.  Occasionally,  ho\v(!Ver,  when 
a  doubt  appears  to  exist,  the  official  will 
pump  the  tank  dry  and  if  any  considerable 
discrepancy  is  found  betwc^en  the  amount 
declared  and  the  amount  actually  found, 
an  exemplary  fine  is  imposed  on  the  driver 
of  the  vehicle  for  liis  attempt  to  evade  the 
tax. 

"Contrary  to  popular  belief,  practically  no 
change  is  made  in  the  carbureter  when 
using  benzol  instead  of  gasoline,  and  several 
makes  of  taxicabs,  ecjuipped  with  the.  same 
makes  of  carbureters,  use  benzol  and  gaso- 
line alternately  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  Occasionally  it  has  been  found 
advantageous  to  raise  the  level  in  the  float 
chamber  or  to  increase  the  compression  of 
the  motor  slightly,  tho,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  carbureters  remain  unchanged." 

FOREIGN    DEMAND    FOR   AMERICAN 
AUTOS 

Trade  statistics  within  the  past  year  or  two 
have  shown  an  increasing  growth  in  exports 
of  American  autos.  Motor-car  journals 
have  l)een  watching,  with  clo.se  attention, 
consular  reports  dealing  with  this  subject. 
Recent  returns  are  more  and  more  favorable. 
Indeed,  the  subject  has  now  attracted  atten- 
tion in  Wall  Street.  A  recent  number  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  printed,  as  a  leading  ar- 
ticle, comments  on  recent  returns  on  this 
sul)ject,  which  show  that,  during  the  .seven 
months  ending  in  January  last,  the  value 
of  machines  and  parts  exported  was  $6,008,- 
.346,  as  compared  with  $4,491, .'561  for  the 
same  period  a  year  before,  and  $2,271,549 
for  the  year  ending  .January,  1909.  Mean- 
while, the  number  of  automobiles  imported 
from  Europe  has  steadily  declined,  the 
totals  for  the  months  in  (juestion  having  been 
$1,:M0,749,  as  compared  with  .$2,507,675  for 
the  previous  year.  Canada  took  the  largest 
percentage  of  our  cars,  next  came  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  came  third.  In  com- 
menting on  these  returns  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  says: 

"One  reason  why  American  machines  are 
gaining  favor  in  Europe  is  that  our  methods 
of  marketing  cars  are  very  different  from  the 
European  customs,  particularly  in  the 
handling  of  bodies.  Over  there  the  habit 
has  been  for  the  manufacturer  to  make  the 
chassis  alone,  and  a  body-maker  the  body, 
forcing  the  buyer  to  deal  with  two  con- 
cerns instead  of  one,  naturally  at  an  increased 
cost.  The  American  builder  turns  out  the 
complete  machine,  ready  for  use  and  at  a 
more  reasonable  price. 

"Statistics  compiled  for  France,  which 
furnishes  nrost  of  the  foreign  autos  for  this 
country,  give  the  number  of  private  cars  in 
use  at  the  end  of  1909  as  5.3,669,  an  in- 
crease of  8,900  over  1908,  the  total  including 
neither  taxicabs,  omnibuses,  nor  commercial 
vehicles.  The  average  power  was  13  horse- 
power. 

"Because  of  the  high  tax  on  horse-power 
in  England,  American  cars  are  greatly  handi- 
capped in  competing  with  the  foreign  makers. 
For  in.stance,  it  costs  over  $100  a  year  for 
the  tax  alone  to  operate  a  six-cylinder  '  fifty.' 
It  is  owing  to  this  levy  tliat  the  average 
horse-power  of  British  vehicles  is  only  four- 
teen or  sixteen. 

"Australia  has  become  an  excellent  mar- 
ket for  medimn-weight  commercial  trucks, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  current  season 
there  will  prove  the  best  on  record  with 
.\merican  makes  in  good  demand.  The 
\\'hite  Company  has  an  agency  in  Australia 
us  well  as  in  India.  Cuba,  Mexico,  South 
America,  London,  and  Paris. 

•  '  Russia  is  considered  a  good  field  for  de- 
vTlopment   and   possibly    the   establishment 


The  truck  that  made  the  grade 

The  Portland  Endurance  Contest  for  Motor  Trucks,  proved  an 
elimination  contest  on  this  19%  grade  where  the  only  truck  in 
the  heavy  division  that  climbed  this  hill  without  trouble  was  this 

Kelly  Motor  Truck 


One  well-known  truck  stalled  three 
times  before  accomplishing  this 
climb;  the  best  known  water-cooled 
truck  "boiled"  and  had  difficulty  all 
the  way;  two  well-known  trucks 
started,  stalled  and  had  to  back 
down  and  return  to  Portland.  The 
Kelly  alone  took  the  grade  without 
difficulty. 

This  demonstration  of  superiority 
of  the  Kelly  Truck  is  representative 
of  the  kind  of  service  it  is  giving  in 
almost  every  industry  today.  It  is 
represented  in  your  line  of  business. 

Write  us  today  for  full  det£uls  of  the 


It  is  doing  better  work  in  your  line 
than  any  other  motor  truck  made. 
It  will  do  better  work  for  you  and 
at  lower  operating  cost  than  any 
other  motor  truck  ever  can. 

What  are  the  factors  that  have 
contributed  to  bring  the  Kelly  home 
a  winner  in  every  instance  ? 

First,  the  famous,  exclusive  Kelly 
(Frayer-Miller)  Blower  Cooled 
Engine;  second,  perfect  balance 
and  correct  design;  third,  light 
weight  in  proportion  to  load 
capacity. 

work  of  the  Kelly  in  your  particular  line 

The  Kelly  Motor  Truck  Co.,  206  Burt  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


unIdn     ^ 

METAL  COLUMNS 

Cp  AreNTc  o) 

The  aj:c  .f  Classic  Art  am^.  the  ape  of  Steel  attAin  thnr 

lN;:hest  expression  and  their  utnu>st  uaofulness  in  Vnion 

Mftai  Cohiniiis  for  Poreh  t-r  Pepjrola. 
The  ancient  forms  of  Greece  and  Rome  ar*  retained  in 

.'ill  their  exquiiiite  sinipl^t'ity  in  these  h^-aHtifuI  columns- 
Hut  the  slmfts  are  of  solid  steel— with  seams  securely 
eked  and  turned  inside  so   as  to  leave  a  surface  of 

)'•  rfeit  snUH>thne53- 

Ini pervious  to  the  action  of  the  elements.  Union  M^tal 

C"  lumns   arc  as   indestructible  as  the    Pyramids— and 
ti-  xpensive  withal. 
■*.nd  t<Klay  for  the  artistic  catAloirue  illurtratinc  heau- 
■iil  homes.   frar<]<ns  and  tniildinffs  in  which  thry  arr 

I"  iiiR  used  throu^tu'ut  the  country. 

Made  in  all  sin^s  up  to  40  inches  in  diani- 
et.r  and   a  ma\iiiuiiii    l.-nirth  of  S-^  feet. 

The  UaioD  Metal  Mfg. Co.  .405  Maple  Are., Canton. Ohio 
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Never  Wears   Out 

Any  Member  of  the  Family 

above  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  a^e  can  crank  a  Corbin  Car 
and  handle  it  easily  and  safely. 


You  DO  not  want  a  complicated  machine 
that  requires  a  mechanical  engineer  to 
run  it.      You  want  a  car  that  you  can 
depend  upon,  don't  you  ? 

"But,"  you  say,  "how  am  I  to  determine 
which  is  the  best  car  for  me  to  buy  ?  ' ' 

Perhaps  that  is  a  question  you  are  asiiing 
right  now. 

Why  not  use  the  same  common  sense  judg- 
ment in  buying  an  automobile  that  you  would 
in  purchasing  a  watch  ?  A  ten  dollar  watch 
may  look  just  as  good  as  a  hundred  dollar 
watch.  Quality  is  not  always  apparent  to  the 
eye.      The    difference    is    under     the     surface. 

Abundance  of  Power,    Simplest 


Your  guarantee  that  it  is  actually  there  is  the 
reputation  of  the  manufacturer. 

Don't  let  low  prices  blind  you  to  the  quality. 
Do  not  be  caught  by  bargain  offers.  Remem- 
ber the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

The  reason  for  the  great  popularity  of  the 
Corbin  Car  is  because  of  ample  power  to  mas- 
ter any  kind  of  roads — because  it  is  easy  to  han- 
dle and  gives  no  trouble — because  it  is  just  a  bit 
better  than  theseverest  service  demands — which 
surely  justifies  continuous  satisfaction  to  Corbin 
owners.  • 

Get  a  car  that  is  specially  built  for  hard 
usage  and  every-day  service — that  has 

Mechanism, 


Ease  of  Handling, 


Low  Cost  of  Maintenance,    Strong,     Durable    Construction 


Such  a  car  is  the  1911  Model  40.  Corbin  Touring 
Car,  ^3.000,  which  also  includes,  please  remember, 
all  equipment  including  Imported  Magneto,  ,Top 
with  lull  set  of  Curtains,  Adjustable  Rain  Vision 
Wind  Shield,  Warner  Speedometer,  Prest-O-Lite 
Gas  Tank,  Headlights,  Combination  Oil  and  Elec- 
tric Dash  and  Tail  Lamps,  Storage  liattery,  Fire- 
stone Q.  D.  Demountable  Rims,  Tire  Holders, 
Trunk  Rack  and  full  kit  of  tools,  etc. 


CORBIN 


If  you  have  put  off  buying  because  you  feared 
"expense  of  maintenance"  or  the  "real  practical 
value,"  be  sure  and  write  us  today  for  our  beauti- 
fully illustrated  catalogue,  giving  you  tlie  facts  on 
all  phases  of  tlie  question  of  buying  an  automobile, 
also  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  so  that  you  may 
see  and  test  the  Corbin  Car.    Then  you  be  the  judge. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  CORP'N  .  •.  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 

"  IVeiv  Knelnnd  Qualilv" 


-fw<!i«ii.JlfASBfe(.=, 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  onlvby  the  Niaeara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks, and  all  papersanddocuments.    Niagara  Clip  Co.,N.Y. 


Save  ^10  of  Your 

Tire  Repair  Expense 

¥oT  five  cents  you,  yourself,  can  permanently  repair 
any  puncture — easier,  quicker,  and  better  than  hif  vul- 
canizing. Even  the  worst  blowout — in  tube  or  casing- 
can  be  quickly  repaired  with  just  your  two  hands  and 


t  repair  as  tOMore  and  elat 
the  tire  itseXf.  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  vulcanizing.  Use 
it  anywhere— in  the  shop  or  on  the  road.  Only  15 
minutes  to  repair  a  puncture,  an  hour  for  a  blowout. 
Besidesaavingnine-tenthsotyourtirerepairexpense 
you  can  double  the  life  of  your  casings  by  promptly  re- 
pairing cuts  and  sand  pockets  with  Tire-Doh.  Prove 
it  to  your  satisfaction  at  our  risk.  We  refund  your 
money  upon  request.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Tire-Doh 
Outfit  todajf— price,  $2.  Or  send  us  $2  and  get  one  ex- 
press prepaid.  You  run  no  risk.  Money  back  if  you 
ask  it.  Order  Tlre-Doh  now  and  save  money. 

Atlas  Auto  Supply  Co.,   63  East  mams  street,  Chicago 


Investment  Opportunity 
Extraordinary ! 

Absolute  Safety  of  Principal  That  Will  Have 

High  and  Lver-Rising  Earning  Power 

The  Investment  We  Are  All  Looking  For 

An  Investment,  embodying  every  safe-guard, 
yearly  increasingin  value,  perpetually  exemptfrom 
taxes,  and  unaffected  by  trade  or  financial  condi- 
tions, is  now  for  the  first  time  offered  in  a  very 
limited  number  of  SHARES  of  a  well-established, 
high-rated  and  conservatively  managed  Company. 

A  more  essentially  sound  and  better  long  period 
investment  cannot  be  found.  Equally  desirable 
also  as  a  temporary  investment  which  can  be 
liquidated  advantageously  on  short  notice. 

The  opportunity  will  meet  approval  for  sums 
of  $500.00  and  upwards. 

It  would  prove  an  ideal  investment  for  parties 
desiring  to  provide  wisely  and  safely  for  the 
benefit  of  growing  children. 

The  fullest  investigation  courted. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  invited  to 
write  for  Financial  Prospectus  which,  with  any 
further  information,  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

WRITE     TODAY 

V.  E.  PRENTICE.  Treasurer 


175  Firth  Ave. 


Xow  Vork  City 


of  permanent  agencies,  as  there  is  not  only 
considerable  government  buying  from  time 
to  time,  but  also  a  large  private  demand. 
Fuel  is  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  than  in 
any  other  European  country,  and,  owing  to 
the  dearth  of  railways,  there  is  need  of 
other  forms  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation than  those  now  in  use.  The  sale 
of  American  cars  in  Russia  is  impeded  by 
the  general  disposition  to  consider  our  ma- 
chines lighter,  cheaper,  and  less  durable 
than  those  of  foreign  make,  and  this  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  thus  far  only 
the  less  expensive  of  the  American  autos 
have  been  sold  there.  A  strong  and  heavy 
vehicle,  able  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
poor  roads,  is  the  type  needed. 

"Last  year  the  Argentine  Republic  unported 
$6,000,0()0  worth  of  automobiles,  almost 
all  coming  from  Europe.  About  60  per  cent, 
were  Panhards  and  the  balance  Renaults, 
Napiers,  Benzes,  and  other  foreign  makes. 
The  only  American  machines  represented 
were  Ford  taxicabs  and  Packard  pleasure 
cars,  principally  because  our  manufacturers 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  cultivate  the 
market  properly.  Practically  nothing  has 
been  done  to  introduce  commercial  vehicles 
in  Argentine,  altho  there  is  an  enormous 
field  for  the  motor-truck,  owing  to  the  long 
stretches  of  territory  not  yet  tapped  by 
railroads." 

SALES  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO 

Tlie  Automobile,  in  two  issues,  makes  lead- 
ing features  of  what  are  known  as  the  "  Auto- 
mobile Row"  of  New  York  and  Chicago 
respectively.  In  New  York,  the  district 
bearing  that  name  extends  along  Broadway 
from  Forty-seventh  Street  to  Seventy-sixth, 
with  some  of  the  cross  streets  near  the 
Broadway  corners  devoted  also  to  this  busi- 
ness. That  part  of  Broadway  in  which 
are  centered  the  greatest  number  of  motor- 
car salesrooms  lies  between  Fifty-first  and 
Sixty-third  Streets,  "where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  throw  haK  a  brick  without  damage 
to  some  known  make  of  autom.obile." 

The  annual  receipts  of  these  stores  are  es- 
timated at  $60,000,000,  and  the  number  of 
cars  sold  there  at  33,000.  Exclusive  of 
trucks,  electrics,  and  steam  cars,  New  York 
is  credited  with  buying  for  use  in  the  Metrop- 
olis somewhat  more  than  20,000  of  these 
33,000  cars.  On  Broadway,  within  the  limits 
named,  are  sixty-one  agencies  and  branch 
houses  which  deal  in  ninety-five  different 
makes  of  cars,  exclusive  of  cars  made  in 
foreign  lands.  These  agencies  have  for  their 
territory  much  more  than  the  metropolis. 
A  few  provide  for  as  many  as  thirteen  States. 
The  New  York  agencies  outside  the  Row  are 
not  numerous,  being  estimated  at  about 
ten.  Those  handling  foreign  cars  would 
add  about  another  ten,  making  in  all  eighty 
places  in  the  city  where  cars  are  sold,  the 
total  disposed  of  being  the  nirmber  already 
given — 33,003. 

In  case  the  profits  on  total  sales  of  $60,000,- 
000  a  year  were  25  per  cent.,  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  agencies  would  be  $15,000,000  ^ 
year,  or  an  average  for  each  of  $187,500.  An 
average  of  ten  persons  are  employed  in  each 
store;  the  average  rent  paid  being  about 
$5,000.  If  the  average  income  of  employees 
be  placed  at  $2,000,  the  total  expenses  for 
salaries  in  each  place  would  be  $20,000.  One 
of  the  stores  is  said  to  have  predicted  that  it 
would  sell  this  year  2,100  cars.  A  canvass  of 
stores  shows  none  'which  expect  to  sell  fewer 
than  one  hundred  cars. 

In  Chicago  the  number  of  different  designs 
sold  is  placed  at  112  and  the  output  of  cars 
at  24,500.     Chicago  provides  cars  for  a  very 
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large  territory;  one  store,  for  example,  sup- 
plying all  the  territory  from  the  Ohio  River 
to  the  Rockies.  Chicago  itself  buj's  about 
15, ()()()  cars  each  year,  the  outside  territory 
taking  9,500.  The  average  price  realized  is 
considerably  le.ss  than  the  average  for  New 
York,  smart  little  runabouts  and  moderate- 
sized  touring-cars  being  es{)ecially  popular 
in  Chicago.  The  average  cost  of  cars  sold  in 
Chicago  is  placed  at  $1,650,  "which  is  only 
a  shade  over  the  general  average  of  all  the 
oars  sold  in  the  United  States,"  and  about 
$350  less  than  the  average  for  cars  sold  in 
Xew  York.  The  total  receipts  in  Chicago 
from  sales  are  placed  at  S4O,425,000,  the  out- 
side sales  taking  89,500,000  from  that  sum. 
The  center  of  the  business  is  on  Michigan 
.\ venue,  from  Twelfth  to  Thirty-third  Streets. 
At  one  time  this  was  known  as  "  CJasoline 
Row,"  but  this  is  recognized  as  no  longer  a 
fit  term,  since  there  are  in  the  district  about 
a  dozen  stores  which  handle  electrics,  of 
which  there  are  in  operation  in  Chicago  about 
2,500  at  present.     The  writer  adds: 

"The  whole  situation  means  that  Windy 
(.'ity  motordom  is  <Iifferent  in  many  ways 
from  that  of  New  York.  It  contains  thou- 
sands of  owners  who  would  not  be  ranked 
among  the  motorists  of  the  metropolis. 
These  are  mostly  salaried  men  whose  earn- 
ings would  not  be  consitlered  sufficiently 
high  to  warrant  owning  a  car  in  New  York, 
but  which  have  proved  to  be  enough  to 
maintain  one  easil}-^  in  Chicago.  The  same 
condition  applies  to  business  men  whose  in- 
come would  not  stand  the  New  York  drain 
for  tire  bills  and  satisfy  the  monthly  bill 
collections." 

MOTORS  IN  A  KANSAS  TOWN 
Charles  P.  ('ushing,  in  Harper's  Wcekbj. 
treats  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  as  "  a  motor- 
car capital."  In  respect  to  this  vehicle, 
Hutchinson  is  "  the  capital  of  a  territory  tlu> 
size  of  four  or  five  Kansas  counties.  '  In 
old  geographies  this  district  formed  part  of 
the  "Great  American  Desert."  One  still 
finds  within  it  localities  which  bear  the 
reminiscent  names  of  "Sand  Hills."  "Salt 
Marsh,"  and  "Wild  Horse  Creek."  Some 
5,000  square  miles  are  embraced  in  the 
territory,  which  is  "a  paradise  for  motor- 
cars." A  visitor  to  Hutchinson  is  imprest 
at  once  "  by  the  size  of  the  debt  its  business 
owes  to  the  automobile.  '     Mr.  Cushing  says : 

"Suppose  it  is  morning  when  you  g«>t 
your  first  sight  of  the  street.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  traveler  whose  baggage  is  packed 
in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  notion  of 
what  to  expect  in  a  town  of  less  than  17,000 
'out  in  the}  sandhills,'  Main  Street  ap- 
pears to  be  as  wide  as  Broadway,  New  York, 
and  as  well  paved.  A  motor  sprinkler,  lay- 
ing the  dust  in  whirlwind  hurry,  prepares  the 
eyes  for  other  surprizes.  From  l)oth  direc- 
tions and  from  around  every  corner  cars 
come  whirling  and  tooting,  rarely  rvmniiig 
at  a  sp(>ed  of  less  than  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
It  is  as  if  every  one  in  the  neighborhood  who 
owned  a  car  knew  you  were  coming,  and  at 
the  sound  of  an  alarm  had  rushed  down- 
town to  get  into  the  picture. 

"To  sit  on  a  curbstone  and  watch  this 
countermarching  swift  parade  is  something 
like  being  allowed  a  glimp.se  of  how,  from  the 
motorist's  view-point,  .\merican  towns  will 
appear  ten  years  in  the  future. 

"You  smile,  half  because  of  th(>  novelty  of 
the  sight,  half  in  enthusiastic  approval,  to 
see  farmers  and  cattlemen  in  broad-brimmed, 
(lapping  felt  hats  whisking  by.  Yet  it  is 
even  mor(>  of  a  surprize  to  learn  that  many 
of  the  more  conventional  shiny  vizors,  too, 
belong  to  farmer  drivers,  antl  that  half  of  the 
large  number  of  car-owners  who  are  wear- 
ing locomotive  engineers'  caps  of  black  or 
brown  leather  (rather  a  popular  style  in  a 
number  of   Kansas  counties)  are  also  rural 


TheWm.  Cramp  &  Sons 
Ship  Building       \ 
Company  says — 

Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Co.,  the 
greatest  shipbuilding  company  in 
the  world — recently  i)roved  by 
actual  test  with  the  Cornell  Oil 
Testinij  Machine,  that  Keystone 
Grease  is  fourteen  times  as  good 
as  .some  lubricants  and  75  times 
as  good  as  .some  otheis. 


r 


Re^.  U.S.  Pat. Off. 

GREASE 

Keystone  Grease  maintained  the 
same  consistency  under  j^ressures 
ranging  from  2,000  to  5,000  pounds 
— the  latter  the  maximum  capacity 
of  the  Cornell  Oil  Testing  Machine. 

Will  you  accept  the  evidence  of  the 
\Ym.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine 
Building  Co.,Tinius  Olsen  and  thou- 
sands of  expert  en- 
gineers— or  will 
you  experiment 
with  unknown 
lubricants  ? 


Our  Guarantee 

One  pound  of  EeyRtone 
Grease  is  equal  to  throe  or  four 
pounds  of  any  other  irrease  or 
iubricatini:  compound — or  four 
to  six  gallons  of  any  bearing  oil. 


KEYSTONE  LUBRICATING  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Absolutely  Independent  of  any  other  oil  company 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 


Nrw  Vurk  filv.  ItVT  Broadway 
Boston.  •284-290  Franklin  St. 
.New  Orleans.  610-12  Chartr.-s  St. 
Columbus.  r»4'2  Tcruiont  Pl.ir*- 
Joplin.  Mo     ■l\^\  SerseaTit  Av.- 
Chicaso.  212S  Mii-hican  Av. 


Denver.  1st  Nail  Bank  Bide. 
San  Francisco,  268  Market  St 
Minneapolis,  902  LumtK^r  Kxch.  Bid?. 
Knoxville,  Tonn..  707  W,  5tll  Ave. 
I>.s  Aneeles.  1607  S-  Flower  St 
I'tiila    Store,  Auto  Dept..  1S2T  Rar.   «\ 


What  Tinius  Olsen  says : 

Tiniu.s  (Jiseii,  one  of  the 
;^reatest  living  authorities  on 
the  value  of  lubricants,  writes 
as  follows: 

"The  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Co. 
te.st  is  remarkable  in  the  behavior 
of  the  prea.se  under  hij^h  pressures 
in  that  the  friction  remains  a  con- 
stant, thus  producing  a  lower  co- 
efficient of  friction  under  the 
hif-'hcr  loads  and  that  the  grea.se 
maintains  its  original  consistency 
under  this  hiirh  pressure  and  con- 
sequent rise  in  temperature." 

Keystone 
Motor  Oil 

Keystone  Motor  Oil  is  a  cylin- 
der oil  of  the  same  high  standard 
as  Keystone  Grea.se. 

Keystone  Motor  Oil  is  the  only 
lubricant  that  will  not  deposit 
( arlM)n  under  any  cylinder  heat 
and  that  will  not  decompose  or 
lose  its  necessary  \TScosity  in  any 
working  condition. 

The  u.ser  of  Keystone  Motor  Oil 
never  knows  cylinder  troubles. 

Keystone  Grease  and  Keystone 
Motor  Oil  can  be  bought  from  all 
dealers  and  garages — or  direct 
from  any  of  our  branch  offices. 

tiend  for  inieresting  luhricaiing  lit. 
rraiure — n  liberal  edueulirm 

on   file  xuh'irrt. 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride    and    ex- 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

hlbit  a  sample  191 1  Model  "Ranaer"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.    Our  agents  everj-- 
where  are  tnakiiigf  raonev  fast.  IVriteat  once/or/ull pariiculars  and  fpecial offer. 
KO  MONEY  KEQt'IliEU  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicvcle.    We  ship  to 
nyone,  anynhere  in  the  I'.  S,  witluyut  a  cent  deposit  in  ad\-ance,  pref-ay  freight,  and 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TKIAL  during  which  time  vou  .may  ride  the  bic>-cle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.     If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  andj-t^a  'Ji'iU  not  be  out  <me  cent. 
I  nUf  CAHTHDV  DDIPCC  We  furnish  the  hitrhr^tfratlebicvcles  it  is  pos^iMe  to  make 
LUlf  rllU  I  Uill    rrilVkO  atonesmillprofitaLoveat'^alfit  ryc^t  Vousavc$r^to|:5 
micidlcmen's  pr'^fits  bv  buvin,;  direct  of  lis  and  have    the  manufacturer's  gruarantec  behind  your 
ti.vclc.    DO  NOT  IJUV  a  biryileor  ap.iir  of  tlresfrom  <7>iv.-n<- at  ofty /►^•i.-r  until  you  receive 
c  ur  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  oi/tutory  frucs  and  remarJkab.t  sfecial  c^er, 
Vnil   llfll  I     DC   ACTnillCIIEn  whm  vou  recrlTC  our  beautiful  catalogne  and  study 
lUU    nlLL  DC  AOl  UnidnCU  cur  su'^<^r^  models  atthe  av-i</r'-rx//r^/>-u'r^  we 
cm  nuke  \    u      Wc  ^ell  It- e  highest  (n^de  licvcles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
s.it.-nc.l  wi:h  $1  (^  r^  !'t  a, we  f,ictor>-  cost.     BICVCLE  DE.\LEKS.  .y-^u  can  sell  our  bicycles 
iin  Ic  vour  own  name  |'l.\tc  at  ilouMeour  prices.    Or.lcrst.llcJ  the  Jay  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES — a  liiuiteJ  number  talcen  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
be  closeJ  out  at  i  ucc,  at  ji3  to  $8  oacb.    Descriptive  barjrain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC     f^nACTCD  DDAITC  rear  wheeU.  Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
—  I  InCdf  wUfId  I  Cn  DnHI^C  and  rvervthint;  in  the  bicycle  lineathalf  usual  prlre«. 

00  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  Lf-ct  Calalcfve  beautifully  illustrated  and  conUining  a  great  fund  ol 
Inieresting  m.itter  an<l  useful  information.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to^t  ever>t;  inc.    Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   Dept.  R.]72,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Kelly-Springfield 

Automobile  Tires 


We  laid  the  foundation 
for  our  Automobile  Tire 
when  making  Vehicle 
Tires.  The  quality  of 
our  Automobile  Tire 
justifies  the  reputation 
of  our  Vehicle  Tire. 


The  writer  can  personally  say  that  he 
used  a  set  of  these  Kelly  tires  for  over 
eighteen  months  without  a  single  cent 
of  expense,  and  secured  a  mileage  of 
over  12,000  miles,  and  the  original 
tires  are  still  running  on  the  same  car 
they  were  put  on. 

J.  J.  COLE,  Pres.  and  Gen'l  Mgr., 
Cole  Motor  Car  Company,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Specify  Kelly-Springfield  Tires  on 
your  automobile.  They  cost  no  more 
than  any  first-class  lire  and  are  better 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co. 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York,  Chicago,   Philadelphia,  Boston, 

St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  and 

Akron,  Ohio 


Lunch 
Luxuriously 
Out  of  Doors 


Have  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  picnic 
in  the  open  air 
without  it 
inconveni- 
ences. Take 
your  lunch- 
eon with  you 
in  the 

Fitted  Lunch  Basket 

Here's  a  complete  lay-out  for  each  member  of  the 
party.  Closely  covered  nickel-plated  boxes  keep 
the  food  clean  and  fresh.  The  outfit  includes  a 
coffee  pot,  sauce  pan,  plates,  cups,  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  etc.  In  fact,  the  Hawkeye  Lunch  Basket 
adds  just  that  touch  of  comfort  that  the  outdoor 
lunch  requires.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a 
Hawkeye  Fitted  Lunch  Basket— if  he  cannot,  write 
to  us  and  we  will  tell  you  the  address  of  a  dealer 
near  you  who  can— and  we'll  send  you  our  book- 
let containing  a  lot  of  dainty  luncheon  recipes. 

The  Burlington  Basket  Company 

33  Main  Street.  Burlington,  Iowa 


The  Ultra-Stylish 
Extra-Service  Motor  Lamp 

Wherever  you  go — the  name  on  the  lamps 
of  the  best  cars  you  see,  nine  times  in  ten, 
is  Solarclipse. 

Solarclipse  gives  two  fields  of  light — a 
powerful,  long  beam  for  country  driving, 
and  a  widely  diffused  area  of  nearby  illumi- 
nation for  city  use.  The  two  rays  may  be 
used  together,  or  the  long  beam  may  be 
shut  off  at  will  from  the  driver's  seat,  with- 
out affecting  the  short  rays. 

Solarclipse 


See  .Solarclipse  witli 
black  finish  and  brass 
or  nickel  trimmings. 
Write  for  catalog. 

Badger  Brass 
Manufacturing  Co. 


Kenosha,   Wisconsin 
New  York  City 


(133) 


motorists.  In  the  hcense  lists  of  the  cars 
in  Reno  County  the  farmers  have  a  score 
even  better  than  the  townspeople.  The 
figures  are  almost  astonishing.  A  report  on 
the  number  of  automobiles  in  the  county 
records  1,012,  of  which  Hutchinson  ha.s  452. 
To  find  how  far  some  of  the  cars  in  that 
countermarching  parade  have  traveled  on 
the  day  you  see  them  is  to  fill  a  note-book  with 
surprizes — particularly  if  this  happens  to  be 
a  Saturday,  or  the  date  of  a  good  play  at 
the  Opera  House,  or  of  a  celebration  or  a 
political  rally  or  a  hog  or  cattle  sale.  Often 
the  distance  is  well  above  a  hundred  miles. 
With  flat  country,  good  roads,  and  weil- 
l)uilt  cars,  why  not? 

"The  good  fortune  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
Hutchinson  fire  department  make  a  run 
down  Main  Street  just  at  this  minute — 
no,  that  would  be  too  good  to  be  convincing. 
So,  please  be  kind  enough  to  step  around  the 
corner  and  take  a  look  at  Truck  No.  2.  Of 
course  it  is  a  motor-car,  for  the  motor-car 
capital  learned  early  how  many  advantages 
a  gasoline  vehicle  has  over  fire  horses.  When 
an  alarm  sounds,  just  a  turn  of  the  crank — 
Chug!  Chug-chug!  Chu-u-u-u! — the  auto- 
mobile starts  fully  as  quickly  as  horses 
can  l)e  harnessed  and  doesn't  require  so  much 
practise  to  get  into  form.  In  the  street  it 
makes  twice  or  three  times  the  speed  of  a 
team,  yet  never  tires;  snow  doesn't  dismay 
or  'stair  it;  and  with  ease  it  can  cover  a 
territory  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles 
as  efficiently  as  a  horse  department  can  patrol 
an  area  only  a  fourth  as  large.  That  means 
that  fewer  fire  liarns  will  be  required  for  a 
given  nuinber  of  population.  Motor-cars 
don't  die  from  glanders;  and  in  these  days 
of  high  fodder  they  should  wear  what  are 
called  'stamps  of  approval'  because  they 
don't  eat  when  they're  not  working. 

"  Let  us  turn  back  to  Main  Street.  A  run- 
about flashes  by,  the  rumble  seat  removed 
and  a  large  wooden  tray  in  its  place;  on  the 
tray  four  sacks  of  flour.  It  goes  too  fast  to 
catch,  and  with  it  flees  an  interview.  But 
another  little  truck,  its  springs  apparently 
rc^atly  to  pop  under  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
load  of  bottles,  is  worth  a  pursuit. 

'"I  bought  an  inexpensive  motor-wagon 
as  an  experiment,'  the  manager  explains. 
'  Everybody  in  this  town  knows  all  about 
cars,  so  I  might  as  well  tell  you  to  look — 
see  the  hard-rubber  tires,  chain-drive,  small 
engine.  You  might  not  think  I  sometimes 
have  the  same  need  for  a  gasoline-car  as  the 
fire  department  has.  But  in  my  business, 
too,  hurry  is  worth  hard  cash.  I  have  loaded 
this  little  wagon  with  a  ton  and  a  half,  made 
a  run  to  the  station  to  catch  a  train,  filled 
a  rush  order,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  I  have 
been  back  again.' 

"'Gasoline  Row'  is  not  on  Main  Street, 
but  is  in  plain  sight  from  the  corner.  There 
are  enough  agencies  in  town  to  fill  a  whole 
block,  too,  if  they  were  bunched.  As  it  is, 
the  group  doesn't  fill  all  the  gaps,  but  makes 
an  appearance  very  creditable  to  a  real  city. 

"  Flour  and  bottles,  groceries  and  drj-- 
goods,  express  and  rural  mail,  farmers  down- 
town for  business,  a  few  farmers'  daughters 
or  wives  driving  in  for  supplies  while  the 
men  are  in  the  fields,  keep  passing  in  parade. 
Noon  comes  with  an  increase  of  the  traffic 
because  of  business  men  riding  home  to  some- 
what suburban  residences  for  luncheon.  Or 
are  some  of  these  farmers,  too"? 

"The  Rev.  W.  B.  Stevens  may  have  been 
mistaken  for  one  of  the  business  men.  He 
is  a  circuit-rider  with  a  motor-car.  In  the 
fifty-mile  circuit  he  has  to  cover,  it  is  as  easy 
now  to  reach  four  churches  in  a  day  as  it  was 
to  visit  two  in  saddle-bag  times." 

Hutchinson  has  a  department  store,  the 
manager  of  which  says:  "We  used  to  have, 
for  delivery  purposes,  two  men  and  six  horses, 
with  an  extra  teanti  in  reserve.  One  driver 
and  one  car  now  make  all  deliveries,  inclu- 
ding those  outside  the  town.  The  saving  is 
$75.00  a  month." 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

'*  "P  OVVTON  HOUSE  RHY.MKS"  (W  ill- 
1- V  iam  lilackwood  &  Sons,  I']dinl)Ui{i:li 
and  London)  givo  one  a  c-hance  to  do  a  little 
slumming  in  the  field  of  poetry.  These  are 
strong  poems,  after  their  kind,  albeit  con- 
siderably flamed  on  from  hell  beneath. 
The  philosophy  of  the  author,  William  An- 
drew Mackenzie,  is  similar  to  that  of  Saint- 
Beuve,  who  one  time  exclaimed:  "Ripen! 
Ripen!  One  hardens  in  some  places,  one 
rots  in  others,  on(!  ri{)ens  never." 

The  pessimism  of  the  hook  is  profound. 
.\  dreary  spiritual  east  wind  blows  through 
its  pages  and  shade  after  shade  goes  over  its 
horizon,  until  in  the  end  you  have  a  "fi.xt, 
starless,  Tartarean  black."  The  po(>ms  are 
haunted  by  the  dredge  of  humanity,  who 
seek  Nirvana  in  the  brute  stupor  of  drink. 

Features  such  as  these  make  the  book  re- 
volting— yet  it  is  tonic  in  its  fierce  sincerity, 
and  might  act  as  a  ptirge  to  oik;  suffering 
from  a  temporary  fit  of  intellectual  disgust. 

The  Beaten  ^Vill 

By  William  Andkkw  .M ackkn'zie 

How  I  despise  these  leaky  boot.s. 

This  .seedy  hat,  tliis  iiik-seamed  coat, 

These  troii.sers  where  the  knees  rut)  ihioti<Jch, 
And  this  frayed  clout  about  iriy  throat; 

These  duds  of  drab  desuetude, 

These  " signals  of  distress"  I  loathi-; 

But,  more  than  tliese,  far  more,  I  liate 
The  tiling  they  clotlie. 

I  hate  the  members  impotent, 

The  poltroon  hand  that  drops  tlie  tool, 

The  eyes  that  drown  in  futile  tears. 

The  limp,  lax  tongue  still  rasps  me  "Fool!" 

All  this  where  never  a  shadow  or  hint 
Of  God'.s  resplendent  image  hovers; 

But,  more,  far  more,  I  hate  the  tiling 
The  body  covers. 

The  beaten  Will  that  quakes  and  quails, 
And,  mou.se-like,  scuttles,  scant  of  breath, 

From  all  that's  life,  to  no.se  and  sniff 

The  "(Ireat  Peace  "-baited  trap  of  death. 

This  thing  to  marshal  all  my  powers. 
And  captain  them  against  t lie  world 

When  "Boot  and  Saddle"  rings,  and  Fate's 
Blind  bolts  are  hurled! 

This  fearful  feeble  craven  thing, 
My  Ganymede  pours  wine  of  fight ! 

This  blinking  broken  crippled  thing. 
My  scout  and  comrade  in  the  night! 

This — takes  the  insult  and  the  blow- 
As  water  takes  and  keeps  the  rain — • 

This,  bugle  courage!  this,  sing  hope! 
This,  mock  at  pain! 

Here,  Will,  my  master,  if  Life  fills 

You  so  with  fear — Life,  finite,  small — 

How  shall  you  face  Immensity, 

Where  you  are  nothing,  God's  will  all? 

What  shall  you  show  for  trophy  won, 

What  banner  grc'atly  wrenched  from  Fate? 

A  shred  or  two  of  my  contempt? 
A  rage  of  luite? 

Alcohol 

By    Wu.i.iAM   .\ni)Kew   .M.vckknzik, 

For  mistress  you  had  Fortune;   I 

Fame  with  her  lure  and  loosely  knotted  zone; 
And  you,  the  wing-foot  nymph  whose  name  is  Art. 
We  gave  them  youth,  we  gave  them  hope  and  heart, 

For  them  we  pledged  our  harvests  yet  unsown — 
And  they  deceived  us  traitorously. 

Drink's  now  the  bawd  of  us  that  weep 

Our  cheated  past,  our  future  spent  ere  won. 

Her  kiss  is  lowly  priced.     Forgetfulness 

We  have  of  her;    and  when  her  paid  arms  press.  | 
We  are  clutched  into  the  brute  oblivion 

Of  stertorous  unhaunted  sleep. 


Preseri/es  Roads 
Prei/ents  Dust- 


fS ;        --.t33>ia 


A  road  in  the  Metropolitan  Park  System,  Boston,  built  w  ith  Tarvia  X, 

Send  for  New  Booklet 


We  have  recently  issued  a  new  and 
beautifully  illustrated  booklet,  detailing 
the  experience  of  many  town  authorities 
and  road  engineers  with  Tarvia. 

It  shows  how  in  one  case  after  another 
Tarvia  was  first  tried  on  e.vperimental 
strips,  frequently  in  conipelitiou  with 
other  materials.  Then  after  the  experi- 
ence of  a  year  or  so,  all  other  dust  layers 
and  road  binders  were  discarded  and 
Tarvia  was  used  more  and  more  exten- 
sively. 

Some  engineers  have  adopted  the  broad 
policy  of  usingTarvia  in  all  nar  macadam 
construction.  Many  road  authorities  go 
still  farther  and  aim  to  treat  all  the  old 
macadam  roadways  witli  Tarvia  to  pre- 
serve them  against  the  destructive  effect 
of  automobile  traffic  and  prevent  dust. 

We  want  property  owners  to  know  that 
a  dusty  road  is  not  nierelv  a  nuisance  to 


them  but  is  an  endlciss  burden  upon 
them  as  taxpayer.*;, — becau.«e  dust  means 
that  the  macadam  is  pulverizing  and  the 
surface  is  blowing  away. 

We  want  property  owners  to  realize 
that  the  road  authorities  of  their  town 
can  give  them  comparativeh'  dustless 
macadam  roads  at  little  or  no  extra  cost. 

A\'e  want  road  engineers  to  realize 
that  they  can  reduce  their  mainten- 
ance costs  by  bonding  their  r<>ads  with 
Tarvia,  and  that  the  saving  in  mainten- 
ance will  generally  pay  for  the  Tarvia 
application. 

We  therefore  urge  everyone  interested 
to  send  for  our  booklet  to  nearest  office. 


BARRETT    MANUFACTURING   CO. 


New  York.  Chicapo,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston.  St.  Louis.  Cleve- 
land, Piitsburfr,  Cincinnati, 
Kansas  City.  Minneaiiolis.New 
Orleans,  Seattle,  London,  Knaf. 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


Let  us  solve  your  library  problem  at  the  least  expense. 
(iet  our  new  hand.some  catalogue    B,    illustrated   in    colors. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others 

witli  (ni.ility  gu.iranteed.  15e  sure  you  know  about  our  S.iiiitan"  Claw- 
foot,  Mission  and  Standard  styles,  and  what  our  exclusive  features 
mean  to  you— absence  of  iroti  bands;  easily  taken  apart  foreconomical 
mo\  ins:  easily  renio\  able  non-binding  doors.  Sold  by  dealers  or  direct 

Cunn  Furniture  Company,  19  Victoria  Street.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Makers  e/  Gun)i  Ojfficc  Desks  atui  Fi'ii'ig  licvues 
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Man 
IRtiows 


stiresi 


9,000  miles  with  no  trouble 
but  a  puncture 

"I  purchased  two  35x4 1-2  Hartford  Clincher 
Round  Tread  eisingsand  tubes  onyepteiiiber  18. 
1909.  and  placed  them  on  the  rear  wheels  of  my 
roadster,  which  weighs  2850  pounds.  I  have  had 
this  car  in  constant  use.  with  these  casings, 
since  Sept.  21  and  have  run  them  over  9,000 
miles  with  one  nail  puncture." 

W.  H.  C.  LOVETT,  Austin,  Tex. 

npHERE  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary  about  getting  such 
mileage  from  United  States  Tires, 
if  you  know  how  to  ta^e  care 
of  them. 
The  business  of  the 

Service  Bureau 

of  the  United  States  Tire  Company 

is  to  show  motorists  how  to  get  from 

these  good  tires 

Continental  Hartford 

G  &  J  Morgan  &  Wright 

the  long  mileage  built  into  tiiem  by  their 
makers.  You  can  have  all  the  helpful 
suggestions  of  the  Service  Bureau  with- 
out cost,  except  for  the  stamp  to 


5ENO    IN    THIS    COUPON 


Service  Bureau 

United  States  Tire  Company 

1 795  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  send  me  all  literature  issued 
by  your  Service  Bureau. 

Name 


Address- 


'V 


MakeofCar_ 


-Tires  ^ 


u 


Do  you  know howto  jud^e  a  motor 
oil.?  My  booklet  "Motor  Lubri- 
cation" will  help  you.  It  tells  of  the 
perfect  /«^r/<r(^ft«^  qualities  of 

Panhard  Oil 

For  Motors — 

But  it  is  more  than  anordin.-iry  advertist'lilcnt.     I  will 
b'lui  it  frt-c  if  you  will  give  tile  name  of  your  dt-nU-i-. 

Don't    merely  ask   for   good    oil  — 
say  "Panhard,"  because: 

It  is  refined  from  the  finest  oil  in  the  world 
—Pennsylvania  crude.  Absolutely  uniform 
in  quality.  Will  not  carbonize  if  properly 
used.  Just  enougrh  filtrat  on  —  all  free 
carbon  removed.  Not  excessively  filtered 
—  perfect  lubricating  body.  Lubricates 
always  at  high  or  normal  temperatures. 
Sold  in  "Checkerboard"  cans  or  in  barrels. 
35  years  of  Oil  Experience  has  been  put 
into  "Motor  Lubrication "  — and  this  is 
for  you  —  if  you  write  to-day. 

fiE0RGEA.IIAWS,Maiii0Hi(e,6S  Finest.,  JlewVork  City 

Dealers:    Write  for  mi/  special  co-operative 
plan. 


We  do  not  bring  her  .song  or  flowers; 

We  do  not  tremble  when  she  deigns  to  smile. 
Nor  catch  our  l)reath  should  she  decide  to  frown: 
She  is  the  common  woman  of  the  town: 

Foul,  faithful,  free  of  smirk  or  painted  wile, 
Slie  takes  our  silver,  and  is  ours. 

Sleep — one  night's  sleep — profound,  unstirred: 

Nirvana  after  eons  of  despair; 
Nepenthe  after  fever-rave  and  -rack; 
A  paradise  where  all  (thank  tiod!)  is  black; 

A  silence  deep  as  Tophet;  and  an  air 
Unbroken  of  anj-  mocking  bird: 

Such  boons  we  beg  on  bended  knees 

From  Heaven  high  as  we  are  hell-deep  low; 

And  what  is  Heaven's  answer  to  our  prayer? 

Another  blinding  billow  of  despair, 

Another  clanging  dawn  of  hot-brained  wo, 

."Vnother  plague  of  memories. 

Alcohol's  kinder.     So  to  red 

Rum  and  to  gin,  the  Circe  virgin-white, 
We  turn — to  all  tlie  brands  of  stoppered  hell 
.Man  brews  to  kill  his  ache  intolerable. 

Numb  the  raw  rankle  of  the  world's  barbed  slight, 
.■\nd  drown  yon  drumming  in  the  head. 

There's  poison  in  her  kiss?     We  know. 

There's  death  within*lier  cup?    And  do  you  think 
Death  frights  us,  us?    No — Life  is  what  we  fear. 
Life,  the  long  journey,  bitter  and  empty  and  drear. 

But  in  the  fierce,  foul  comradeship  of  Drink 
We  can,  at  least,  in  blindness  go. 

Down  the  lone  leagues  and  the  sad  slopes, 

.4nd  over  the  interminable  plain. 
And,  witting  nothing,  slide  into  the  aby.ss 
Where  long  have  lain  snake-Conscience  with  lier 

hiss, 
And  bludgeoned  Faith,   Love  gashed  and  slashed 

and  slain. 
And  our  dead  yoiilli,  and  our  dead  hopes. 

The  sea  i.s  a  popular  subject  for  the  poets. 
So  many  of  its  magnificent  scenes  are  carried 
in  the  memory  of  most  men,  that  it  does  not 
take  much  magic  to  call  them  up.  These 
rimeless  lines  from  The  Pathfinder  are  really 
fine. 

Penance 

By  Charles  H.^nson  Towne 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  the  .sea  must  aclie 
With  the  vast  loneliness  its  great  heart  knows — 
Its  mighty  beat,  its  thundering  surge  and  sway. 
Lost  in  the  empty  spaces,  in  the  dark 
Of  desolate  nights  unpierced  by  any  star. 
On  coasts  forlorn  it  sheds  its  tears  in  vain; 
Up  storm-swept  crags  it  sweeps  with  joy,  and  then 
Falls  back  to  sob  in  the  old,  terrible  way. 

Who  knows  but  that  for  all  the  voiceless  dead 
The  sea  has  grasped  and  hidden  In  its  heart, 
It  now  must  pay  with  tliis  wild  loneliness- 
Must  beat  forever  on  far  solitudes 
Of  rock  and  ruin  and  unresponsive  isles. 
Arid  sing,  colossal  sinner  of  the  world. 
An  endless  chant  for  its  unending  crimes? 


Climbing. — Bi.obbs — "That  girl  has  been 
remarkably  successful." 

Slobbs — "Yes,  she  used  to  work  in  a  nail 
factory,  and  now  she's  a  manicure.  " — 
Fh iladdpJi  ia  Record. 


Couldn't  Afford  It.— Mission.\ry— "  But 
what  have  you  against  Christianity,  my  good 
brother?" 

Cannibal  King — "  Well,  there's  too  many 
clothes  go  with  it  for  a  man  with  forty  wives." 
— Puck. 


GREAT  BEAK  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


"Coining   events  cast 

their  stiadows  before" 
Good  Health.  Digestion 
and  Pleasure  in  store 

-The  World's  Best  Table  Water" 


In  NEW  Sterilized  Bottles  only 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Nia.sara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.    Niarara  Clip  Co.,N.Y. 


THE  SPRINGS  OF  CHARACTER 

A  study  of  the  sources  and  qualities  of  character,  the 
object  being  to  show  the  sclentiBc  foundations,  and 
the  soundest  principles  for  character  development 
and  iiiiprovemcnt.  By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R. 
C.S.    8vo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"Due  weight  Ss  given  to  the  influence  of  the  ph.Tsical 
factors  that  mofiif.v  chHracter,  and  the  even  greater  in- 
fluence of  ethical  factors  is  empfiasized."— Jos.  J.lValsta. 
M.D.,  L.L.U. 

■*  There  ia  a  deep  fascination  in  Dr.  Schofleld's  etndF  ia 
'lis  book."— St.  Liouls  Olobe-llemocrat. 

"UNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY         NFW  YORK 


Diversified  Investment 

This  company  suggests  to  in- 
vestors the  advisability  of  divid- 
ing their  funds  among  bonds 
of  various  classes,  in  this  way 
obtaining  a  well  diversified  in- 
vestment. 

Investments  made  in  this 
manner  will  possess  the  individ- 
ual qualities  of  the  respective 
classes  in  combination,  thus  mak- 
ing the  investment  well  balanced. 
For  instance,  we  own  and  offer 
a  5%  railroad  bond,  a  6%  short 
term  note,  a  4j4%  equipment 
bond  and  a  6%  industrial  bond, 
netting  at  present  prices  an 
average  yield  of  over  S-SS*^. 

We  will  furnish  particulars 
of  each  of  these  upon  applica- 
tion. 

Ask  for  our  Circular  D-144. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of    New   York 

28  Nassau  Street 

Capital   and    Surplus     $23,000,000 
Deposits     ....      133,000,000 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE   BATTLE   OF   BAUCHE 

GA.  MARTIN,  the  special  cone- 
•  spondent  of  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean, 
hu.s  be(;n  having  some  interesting  cxperi- 
<nioes  campaigning  with  Madero's  insurrecto 
jirmy,  both  on  the  march  and  on  the  firing- 
line.  He  accompanied  Madero  on  one  of 
his  long,  picturesfjue  hikes  and  stood  with 
the  fighters  on  the  hills  when  they  engaged 
the  federals  at  Bauche.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Martin's  impressions  of  the  "furore"  are 
vivid  and  authentic.  But  first,  says  Martin, 
it  is  well  to  know  something  about  the 
make-up  of  this  army  of  Mexican  insurrectos, 
these  men  who  say  they  are  going  to  take 
the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  Porfirio 
Diaz.  After  knowing  them,  the  rebellion 
will  be  more  easily  understood. 

(lonzales,  one  of  Madero's  aides,  is  big 
and  fat — almost  as  big  a  man  as  Taft — in 
physique,  and  "smiles  all  the  time  and 
-shows  white  teeth.  He  fin^s  conversation 
from  batteries  of  Spanish  and  English." 

(Juiterez  de  Lara,  who  commands  a  trocp 
in  the  insurrecto  President's  personal  army, 
is  a  Mexican  dandy — the  best  -drest  man  in 
the  outfit.  "He  twists  his  mustache  as  he 
.sits  in  the  saddle.  He  preaches  socialism, 
and  he  used  his  pen  against  conditions  before 
he  found  it  wasn't  as  mighty  as  the  sword." 

On  the  day  of  Taylor's  first  visit,  Madero 
mounted  an  old  wagon  that  some  Mexican 
fai'iner  had  d(!serted  and  from  there  called 
his  umn  together.  Explaining  that  Navarro 
and  the  Federals  were  near,  he  asked,  first 
in  Spanish  and  then  in  lOnglish:  "What 
shall  we  do?  " 

The  reply  was:  "fight.  "  Without  orders 
the  men  hooked  in  their  belts,  twisted 
cigarets,  tilted  weapons  at  irregular  angles 
over  their  shoulders,  and  loped  away,  puffing 
smoke  through  their  nostrils.  Others  swung 
into  stiff,  big-horned,  silver-trimmed  saddles 
and  rode  with  loose  l)ridles  so  that  the  lean 
and  shaggy  ponies  might  nip  roadside  weeds 
without  halting.  Night  set  in,  and  a  cold, 
driving  rain  began  to  beat  in  their  faces. 

He  saw  I)e  Lara  throw  his  coat  over  a 
shivering  American  named  .John  Smith. 

Later  on  he  stopt  to  bind  a  wound  on 
a  Mexican's  foot.  The  poor  fellow's  shoes 
were  without  soles.  .\  big  thorn  had  pierced 
the  flesh. 

In  the  marehing-line  he  met  a  man  who 
complained  bittculy  of  having  to  walk  at  all. 

It  was  Roy  Kelly,  who  hail  given  up  his 
job  as  chauffeur  for  the  postmaster  of  El 
Paso,  and  taken  up  the  reins  l)ehind  a  team 
to  the  provision  wagon  in  .Madero's  armv, 
"just  for  the  hell  of  it." 

O.  G.  Creighton,  of  New  York,  is  still  in 
the  ranks: 

He  was  a  I)rok(>r,  and  was  in  K\  Paso  en- 
joying life.  He  rode  out  to  Bauche  in  an 
automobile,  and  aftei-  looking  over  the  outfit 
decided  to"  stick  and  try  soldiering.     ^Madero 
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RUNABOUT— $750 

F.   O.  B.  Detroit,  including  three  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.     Top,  windshield, 
gat   lamps  and  tank  or   generator,  extra. 

Touring    car    for    4,    $900,    F.    O.    B.    Detroit. 

Storming  the  Last  Defense  of  the 
Man  Who  "Can't  Afford  r 


The  Hupmobile  was  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  battering  down 
the  defenses  of  the  man  who  hes- 
itates about  buying  a  car. 

It  is  intended  to  leave  him  without  a 
single  excuse  for  denying  his  fam- 
ily the  happiness  which  a  Hup- 
mobile brings  into  every  home  it 
enters. 

We  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  Hup- 
mobile that  was  a  burden  to  the 
man  who  bought  it  (most  people 
pay  about  25c  a  day  to  keep  it  in 
commission),  and  this  Hupmo- 
bile is  a  better  Hupmobile  than 
was  ever  built  before. 

It  is  $1 00  better  In  material  alone  than 
other  Hupmobiles  whose  charm 
you  resisted  when  the  cars  were 
first  marketed  two  years  ago. 

It  is  so  good;  so  staunch;  so  true- 
blue  in  the  way  it  is  made,  and 
the  way  it  will  wear,  and  what  it 


will  do;  that  only  one  possible 
reason  remains  why  you  should 
deny  yourself  its  ownership. 

That  reason  is,  of  course,  that  you 
can  see  no  advantage  at  all  to  you 
and  yours  in  owning  a  car  which 
you  can  buy  and  maintain  at  a 
purely  nominal  cost. 

But  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  a  car 
which  will  serve  you  and  your 
family  without  stint  every  day  in 
the  year;  which  satisfies  alike  the 
millionaire  and  the  man  of  moder- 
ate means;  which  will  add  many 
hundred  hours  of  health  and  happi- 
ness to  those  in  the  home  circle — 

Then  the  Hupmobile  at  $750,  with 
an  aftercost  of  S7.50  to  SIO  a 
month,  must  surely  rouse  you 
out  of  your  indifference! 

Telephone  the  Hupmobile  dealer  to 
take  you  and  your  wife  out  for  a 
ride  in  this  dashinglv  beautiful  car. 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


1243  JEFFERSON  AVENUE 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Lubricate — Burn  cleanly 
Leave  no  carbon  def)osit 

ALL  GARAGES— ALL  DEALERS 

M'rilefor  BookUl 

"The  Common  Sense  of  Automobile  Lubrication" 

INDIAN  REFINING  COMPANY 

inc<>rk)Rati;d 

First  Nation.al  Bank  Buildinn,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

123  William  Street.  New  York  City 
W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal..  Ayrents 


/9  YfMS  Sl/CCfSSfl/lBl/SMSS 
I        Large  or  Small 

Sums  can  he  invested  in  the  6%  Gold 
Coupon  Bonds  of  tins  Company.  The 
interest  is  payable  by  attached  coupons. 
First  Mortgfages  on  improved  real  estate 
are  assitjned  to  Trustee  as  security. 

Write  for  booklet  "B." 

THE  TROPICAL  BUILDING  & 
INVESTMENT  CO. 

KET    WEST.  FLORIDA 
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Prest-O-Lite 
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Get  this  Light  FREE 
On  your  New  Car 


The  time  to  get  the  right  equipment  at  the 
least  expense  i&whenyoic  arcbiiyingtheca) . 

Experienced  motorists  will  tell  you  that 
Prest-O-Lite  is  the  only  ycliable  lighting 
system,  the  most  convenient  and  the  most 
economical.  Floods  the  road  far  ahead  with 
strong,  steady,  dependable  light,  turned  on 
and  off  like  a  gas  jet. 

None  of  the  worry,  imcertainty,  or  dirty 
work  of  running  a  gas  generator,  and  yet 
Prest-O-Lite  %as  costs  no  more  —  usually 
costs  less — than  the  carbide  a  generator  con- 
sumes. 

Most  of  the  leading  manufacturers  now 
furnish  Prest-O-Lite  free,  as  standard  equip- 
ment. Any  manufacturer  or  dealer  will 
furnish  it,  instead  of  generator, //"jow  insist. 

Even  if  you  have  to  pay  a  slight  difference, 
it's  better  than  to  pay  the  full  price  of  Prest- 
O-Lite  later,  as  thousands  have  done. 

Imitations  May  Prove  Costly 

You  can  exchange  an  empty  Prest-O-Lite 
Tank  for  a  full  one,  any-tvliere  and  ahvays. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  "  pass  "  a  counter- 
feit, so  don't  accept  it.  You're  entitled  to 
the  genuine.    Get  it! 


NOTICE  TO  PREST-O-LITE  USERS 

If  not  receivinjj  rstod  capacity,  rub  soapsuds  on 
joints  and  pipo-liiie,  turn  on  gas,  and  look'fov  leaks. 

If  you  expect  full  measure  of  Prest-0-Litc  service 
and  satisfaction,  dn  not  :iccept  an  exchange  tank  tliat 
was  not  refilled  with  yas  by  the  Prest-O-Lite  Co. 


Price  of  Prest-O-Lite  Tanks,  $i8  to  $35, 
depending  on  capacity.  Motorcycle  size,  $10 
(also  handy  for  automobiles,  as  a  reserve 
supply  carried  in  tool  box;. 

If  we  can  serve  you  with  literature  or 
other  information,  write  us. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  '"'J'-i""'- 

Uranckes  and  charqing  stations  in  the  principal 
cities^fr(f>n  coast  to  coast, 

£xchange  Agencies  Everywhere 


•LEARN  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS^ 

IN  THE  FACTORY.     After  4  years  of  sue 
cessfu!  operation  we  consolidated  our  school 
with  an  automobile  factory.    We  teach 
the  theory  by  nnail  and  finish  each  stu- 
dent right  in  the  factory.   This  is  the 
best  way  to  learn  the  aatomobile  busi- 
ness.   We  employ  all  students.    For 
photos  of   our  factory  and  full  in- 
formation, write  for  Plan      124. 

tUIOMOBILE  COIUEE  OF  WASHINGTON.     Washington.  0.  C 
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STATE  MAPS 

WITH  I9IO  CENSUS 

and  details  about  postal  and  shipping  facilities  in  all  cities, 
villages  and  hamlets,  together  with  hotel  guide.  These 
new  maps  are  printed  in  eight  colors,  show  all  interurban 
electric  and  steam  railroads,  steamboat  lines,  etc. 

Any  State,  in  pocket  form, 15  cents  at  booksellers,  sta- 
tioners and  newsdealers,  or  mailed  by  the  publishers. 

C.  S.  HAMMOND  &  CO. 

142  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


made  him  a  lieutenant  and  put  him  on  scout 
duty. 

Yes,  there  are  plenty  of  Americans  among 
the  insurgents. 

"Larry'  Converse,  a  former  instructor  in 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Los  Angeles, 
joined  because  he  thinks  the  insurrectos  are 
fighting  to  throw  off  the  yoke  in  as  holy  a 
cause  as  inspired  the  Revolutionary  fathers 
in  1776. 

Richard  Brown  quit  his  job  as  a  nurse  in  a 
hospital  in  the  States  to  "give  a  fine  little 
fighting  bunch"  a  hand. 

Paul  Mason  came  up  from  Nicaragua, 
where  he  had  adapted  himself  to  that  form 
of  soldier  life  which  obtains  in  countries 
prone  to  frequent  revolutions,  and  landed 
a  captaincy. 

Jim  Madison,  of  Winchester,  a  Boston 
suburl:)  which  Avas  fifty-powder-horn  strong 
at  Bunker  Hill  and  on  Lexington  Green,  is 
in  one  of  the  commands.  His  hair  is  gray, 
and  he  has  turned  fifty.  Mexico,  he  says, 
hasn't  been  fair  to  American  owners  of  mines 
in  that  country.    ' 

And  so  they  run,  men  from  the  States 
touching  shoulders  with  men  who  are  at 
home;  no  two  in  the  game  for  quite  the 
same  reason,  but  all  very  much  in  it.  Hav- 
ing had  such  difficulty  to  obtain  food  and 
forage,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
finery  of  a  military  sort  is  necessarily  over- 
looked : 

In  all  the  army  there  are  probably  no  two 
men  drest  alike.  John  Smith  is  still  wearing 
a  derby  hat  with  a  Callahan  frade-inark,  a 
high  collar  and  the  pathetic  remnant  of  a 
once  proud  dinner  coat,  and  the  fellow  with 
whom  he  keeps  step  is  the  hobo  in  arms  in 
blue  o\eralls,  and  an  overcoat  of  the  raglan 
variety  ■\\hich  saw  its  last  fashionable  season 
a  dozen-odd  years  ago. 

In  organization  and  discipline,  Madero's 
army  is  much  like  its  dress — it  hangs  to- 
gether : 

Of  colonels  there  are  many,  of  majors 
more.  Captains  are  created  without  occa- 
sion, and,  of  course,  there  must  be  lieuten- 
ants \\here  there  are  captains.  The  army 
grows  in  mushroom  fashion.  Marching 
through  a  village  a  captain  and  lieutenants 
and  a  handful  of  men  will  attacli  themselves 
to  the  moving  body  and  without  further 
arrangement  become  an  integral  part  of  it. 
Further  on,  a  likely-looking  man  may  be 
picked  up  without  so  much  as  halting,  and 
ther(>after  he  may  be  called  colonel,  and 
before  sundown  may  be  giving  orders. 

Having  failed  to  clothe  the  army,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  troubles  of  arming 
it.     Still: 

Every  man  possesses  a  weapon  of  some 
sort,  l)ut  .so  diversified  is  the  showing  of 
(ireanns  that  providing  anmiunition  for  all 
the  insurgents  is  out  of  the  (piestion.  There 
are  30-30  rifles  bought  new  in  the  United 
States,  Mausers  with  the  Mexican  Federal 
stamp  and  number  on  them,  captured  since 
the  trouble  began,  or  purloined  before;  Win- 
chesters of  the  pattern  of  forty  years  ago, 
long  and  short,  rusty  muskets  which  did 
service  sixty-odd  years  ago,  when  Scott 
carried  his  colors  to  the  capital,  and  pistols 
of  many  brands  and  bores. 

Martin  marched  all  night  with  Madero  and 


CAUTION  TO  PURCHASERS  OF  TOPS 

is  a  top  material  of  recosnized  high  ami 
uniform  quality  and  a  product  made  only 
liy  us.  Many  unscrupulous  dealers  mis- 
represent as  P.\NTASOTE  cheap  inferior 
materials  to  increase  their  profits — at  the 
IMirchaser's  expense.  To  the  average  person 
t  hese  substitutes  when  new  look  somewhat 
likePANTASOTE. 


See  that 
this  label  is 
on  the  top 
to  II  r  e  V  e  II  t 
t  r  andiileiit 
siikstitlltioil. 


TO  USE  THIS 
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ceived these 
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iio  exinse  lor 
not  11  s  i  II  <; 
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P.\NTASOTE  is  superior  to  mohairs  for  many 
ri-atJuns — two  in  particular,  the  impossibility  ot 
I'lenniiig  tllein  and  the  ruination  of  their  intei'- 
liniii^  t^uia  of  Very  impuiT  rublwr  by  exposure  to 
'^rrasc  or  suuligiit,  as  are  tires. 

Send  postal  for  booklet  on  top  ynaterialSt 
and  samples. 
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WO  motorists  have  the  same 
size  and  weight  of  car  and 
use  the  same  kind  of  tires.  Yet 
one  gets  eight  or  ten  thousand 
miles  out  of  his  tires,  while  the 
other  gets  half  that — or  less. 
What  makes  the  difference.^ 

The  Service  Bureau 

of  the 

United  States  Tire  Company 

stands  ready  to  tell  the  motorists  of 
America  -ivhat  makes  the  ditference, 
and  to  show   e'very  motorist  exactly 
how  to  get  from  good  tires 
Continental  Hartford 

G  &  J  Morgan  &  Wright 

every  mile  the  makers  build  into  them. 
No  subject  is  of  greater  importance 
to  the  car-owner.  To  kno-iv  hoxv 
means  a  saving  of  one-third  to  one- 
half  your  tire  expense. 

Fill  out  the  Coupon  below  and  piit  It  In  the 
mail  today.  You  will  receive  the  Initial  instruc- 
tion book' and  all  subsequent  information  to  be 
issued  Ijy  the  Bureau. 


Service  Bureau 

United  States  Tire  Company 

1795 Broadway,  New  York 

Please  send  me  all  literature  issued 
by  your  Bureau. 


Name- 


Address- 


hi 


Make  of  Car ^ 


,Tires- 


^ 
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liis  men,  but  didn't  meet  any  Federals.     The 
next  day: 

The  unii}'  l^reakfustcd  in  the  sun  on  .sar- 
dines and  crac'k(;rs.  Sardines  Iiave  h(;en 
accepted  as  liigh-cla.s.s  revolutionary  fifihtinj:; 
food.  They  are  served  as  a  regular  ration. 
Si.\  sardin(!s  and  two  crackers  make  a  meal 
as  it  is  understood  in  the  insurrecto  army. 

After  a  short  rest  the  advance  was  re- 
sumed, and  just  after  noon  they  were  reward- 
ed hy  the  sight  of  a  man  who  appeared  in 
fi-ont  of  the  army  waving  lus  arms  and 
shouting  madly.  In  rapid-fire  Spanish  he 
announced  that  lie  and  a  fellow  scout  had 
been  fired  on  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
second  hill  ahead.  The  size  of  the  enemy's 
force  he  did  not  know.  It  would  be  natural 
to  suppose  that  tlu;  Commander-in-Chief 
should  give  prompt  orders  on  .such  an  occa- 
sion, but  he  did  not: 

Neither  did  any  other  of  the  officers.  They 
rolled  cigarets  in  silence.  With  the  jiien  it 
■was  different.  Unhampered  by  ortlers,  and 
free  to  execute  such  military  maneuvers  as 
a  problem  of  an  unseen  enemy  and  certain 
hilly  topograph}'  .suggested,  they  proceeded 
to  act.  One  horseman  after  another  gal- 
loped ahead  of  the  main  body  and  swung 
to  the  right  and  left.  The  Americans  in 
command,  all  unmounted,  set  out  a(  an 
easy  dog-trot  on  another  angle  toward  the 
front.  Soon  all  disappeared  over  tin;  first 
liill.  By  the  time  the  main  body  with 
Madero,  cool  and  silent,  riding  majestically  at 
its  head,  arrived  on  tlie  hilltop,  the  advance 
•was  in  silhouette  in  the  light  mist  against  the 
dai'k  clouds  beyond.  Beckoning  hands  urged 
the  main  body  to  greater  speed.  Madero 
and  his  officers  diirruped  to  their  liorscs 
and  cantered  ahead.  The  teamsters  used 
the  lash  and  the  wagons  lumbered  aiiead. 
The  foot  soldiers  trailed  their  guns  and  ran. 
^\  hen  the  entire  command  had  reached  the 
summit  wild  laughter  and  a  merry  ripple  of 
Spanish  comment  went  along  the  line,  for 
just  below,  in  the  valley,  ft)ur  fat  lieeves 
were  cooking  on  spits  over  glowing  embers. 
Half  a  dozen  troopers  were  sharpening  theii- 
knives  to  cut  and  serve  the  m(>at.  'ihey  had 
l)een  sent  ahead  the;  night  before  to  provide 
food  for  the  command,  and  had  l)een  for- 
gotten. 

But  the  battle  of  Jiauche  was  not  one  to 

be  forgotten: 

The  insurrectos  occupied  a  loeky  hilltop 
5,000  feet  from  the  open  valley,  where 
Colonel  Robago  and  200  Fcnleral  cavalry 
men  were  forcetl  to  defend  themselves,  fol- 
lowing t\u'  wrecking  of  their  train.  .Xot 
more  than  a  d()Z(>n  oi-  twent\"  insun-ectos 
were  engaged  at  one  time.  The  main  bod\' 
was  behind  the  hill  chatting  with  the  visitors 
from  El  Paso  and  selling  mementos  of  the 
occasion.  Cartridges,  which  were  scarce 
and  recognized  as  vital  factors  in  warfare, 
AV(>re  being  .sold  at  twenty-five  cents  apiece. 

W  lu'n  tlu;  automobiles  came  up  filled  with 
clinking  beer  bottles,  the  visitors,  one  after 
anoth(>r,  wou^Id  snap  back  the  cap  of  a  l)Ottle, 
raise  it  high,  and  in  neat  .speech  toast  the 
army,  ami  officers  arul  men  in  the  ranks 
would  respond. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gvmfire  continueil 
on  the  hilltop,  an  irregular  popping  such  as 
one  hears  wlien  Pawnee  liill's  gallant  cow- 
boys rescue  the  overland  stage  and  make  the 
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IT    IS    THP:    DURABILITY,    the    peculiar 
wear-resistinx  quality  of  Firestone  tires,  tliat 

!  lias  placed  them  in  a  cla-ss  l)y  themselves  in  the 

I  eyes  of  the  motoring  public. 

Those  who  have  used  them,  instinctively  class 
P'irestone  tires  above  the  rest,  radically  superior 
to  the  popular-priced  grade  of  tire.  They 
learn  to  expect  more  service  from  Firestone 
tires — the  most  miles  for  every  dollar  of  cost, 
'i'o  secure  this  extra  mileage  we  build  Firestone 
tires  to  an  exclusive  standard  of  wearing  quality. 
Tlie  quality  that  eleven  years  of  making  rubber 
tires  excluswely  has  taught  us  yields  the 
utmost   wear. 

Our  manufacturing  is  concentrated  under  a 
single  management,  into  one  factory — the 
I  largest  and  most  modern  of  its  kind.  Our 
total  '•  overhead  "  expense  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum and  divided  over  the  largest  exclusive  tire 
output  in  America,  giving  to  every  Firestone 
tire  an  extra  proportion  of  intrinsic  service-value 
per  dollar. 

The  exclusive  quality  of  rubber  and  fabric  built  into  Fire- 
stone tires  increases  the  cost  of  making.  Vet  it  adds  only  a 
trifle  to  the  sellingprice  of  each  tire  and  pays  you  back  many 
times  over  in  extri  miles  of  service -the  »«<>j?>«//«/«r  </£>//«?-. 

All  the  standard  types:  Regular 
Clincher,  Q.  D.  Clincher  and  Straight 
Side  or  Cable  Base  cases  and  inner 
tubes.  Smooth  treads  for  regular  ser- 
vice, Non-Skids  for  slippery  streets. 

Firestone  Quick  -  detachable  De- 
mountable rims  to  carry  your  spare 
tires  inflated,  ready  for  instant  use. 

THE   FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER    CO. 

^U  AKRON,  O. 

^  **  America' s  largest  exclusive  tire  and  rim  makers  " 

Branches,  agencies  and  dealers  everywhere 


TIRES 

Most  Miles 
Per  Dollar 
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'■'-'■1  -vi-i^i-iriB 

rin^  our      7  \ 


■;ij.j.,j,ji.,j.,.i..ju'ji.iiji.iuiJuijiJU'.'ijiJL!J'!r 

■"PHK  First  Mortgages  securing  ou: 
^     Certificates  are  assigned  to  the  in 
vestor  who  is  also  protected  by  the  guar- 
antee of  tliis  institution.  b%  per  annum. 
Write  for  booklet  "F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

jCAPITALlSURPLUSlAOOOOooo     SALT   LAKE   CITY.i 

•  iiiKJiwaaiiiwaai: 


TYLER'S 

RAW  FOOD 


AND  HEALTH 
6UI0E 


PRICE  2S  CENTS, 


Byron  Tyler,  food  Specialist 


Contains  FtiU  and  explicit  In- 
Struitions.nienus.  etc  .  fur  preiia- 
ration  and  use  of  Haw.  Natural  nr 
Uncooked  foods  as  a  means  to 
health  and  economj-.  The  most 
practical. comise  and  convincing 
bookpulillslied  on  .subject  Hiphly 
reirarded  bv  health  seekers  every 
where        Circulars  Free. 

*1  Syndicate  BIdo* 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


10  CENTS  ADAY 


)uys   the   Pitt?buri;h  Msible  Tyi>e\vriter.      M.ide  in  our 

own  factory  at  Kittanning.  Pa.    $65  now — later  the  price 

will  be  $100.    The  best  typewriter  in  the  world,  far  excels 

,    ,  any  $100  machine  made.    Entire  line  visible.    Back  spacer, 

tabulator,  two  color  ribbon,  universal  keyboard,  etc.    Agents  wanted  everywhere.    One 

Pittsburgh  Visible  Machine  Free  for  a  very  small  service.     No  sellinsj  necessarv. 

Xf,    0«»f-    On^    Fr*i.*»   ^'"^  *"  learn  of  our  easv  terms  and  full  particular's  recaxd- 

vaci    vviic    1  rcc   j„jr  thi^  unprecedented  oft'er,  sav  to  us  in  a  letter  "  ^lail 

your  FREE  OFFER."'  j 

THE  PITTSBURGH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Dept.  31,  Union  Bank  Building  Established  20  years  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
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A  rteni  isia ,  Queen  o/Caria  .• 
Asia  Mhtot\  H'>o  11.  C..  built 
•  ttf  faniotts  Mausoleum  at 
Halicarnassus^  one  of  the 
i^even  trouders  of  the  worlds 
in  tnetnort/  of  her  hnsbandt 
Mausolus. 

"JogivefurtJierproofofher 
lovt' bhe  is  soi  Uo haveiirtnik 
It  precioits  liquid  in  whioh 
were  dissolved  his  ashes. 


15c 


ARTEMISIA,  and  other 
Xx.    famous  oriental  beauties, 

used  for  the  toilet  every  day 
both  palm  and  olive  oils.  The  largest- 
selling  high-grade  toilet  soap  today — 

Palmolive  Soap 

is  made  with   these  same   old-time 
oils,  and  they  will  do  for  you,  in 
this  good  soap,  what  they  accom- 
plished for  orientals  in  Queen  Artemisia's  time. 

Palmolive  Cream 

used  luith  the  soap,  ultimately  brings  perfection  in 
complexion.  These  two  articles,  together,  make  the 
skin  smooth,  soft  and  white.  Ever>'  woman  wants  such 
skin,  so  every  one  should  try  both  soap  and  cream. 
All  druggists  sell  them. 

Sefid  us  tivelve  2-cent  stamps  and  the  band  froyn  a 
jar  of  Palmolive  Cream  atidwe'  il  sendyoua  set  of  six 
beautiful  artist's  proofs^  size  llj  x  14i  (ready  for 
frat7iift£^)^  'tnadefrom  or  initial  paz>tti>tgs  in  oil,  por- 
traying several  historically  fanious  oriental  queens.        (I6l) 

B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,  416  Fowler  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


REt.',«NC4 


W^PgyglNg fH.O*tlwt ^t>»OWA 


l[^  l(^ 


Rrto  t.ivCN'A c>.<wi»m 


Brand 


AMERICA 


fV 


GEKESTA 


CACA*rEA 


Challenge  Waterproof  Collars  save  trouble  and  save  laundry  hills — 
can  be  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth,  yet  they  have  all  the  style  and  correct- 
iH'^s  of  tlie  best   liiu-n.     They  are  made  in  Uliiny  shapes  to  meet  every  taste,  and  t/'e 
guarantee  e.vrrri  collar  to  give  satisfaction  in  service  and  api^earance. 

At  your  dfitler's— Collars  25c.  Cuffs  r,oc.   or  sent  by  mail  biiusim  receipt  of  price 
Our  new  "Slip-Easii"  finish  niak'-s  tic  slide  easili/.  Write  for  otir  latest  sti/le  book. 

THE  ARUNGTON  COMPANY,  Dept.  F 
Established  1883.  725-727  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,  65  Bedford  St.      Chicago.  ljr>  s...  Market  St.      Philadelphia,  «oii  riicslnut  St. 
St.  Louis,  505  No.  7th  St.  Detroit,  117  Jefferson  Ave.  San  Francisco,  718  Mission  St. 

<C<n>rLILi^IISS     ^    (DtLJIFIP© 


»I»liCli.i.A 


Dffi^CMOK.^ 


ATA  ...IV  >*•.-.« 


VEf<Ot.'^ 


MAVFl-O^  <L^ 


Ct*A»-»50C.'- 


redfaces  bite  the  sawdust  in  the  arena  of  the 
Wild  "West  show. 

The  Federals  in  the  valley  kept  up  an  un- 
certain fire  with  rifles,  and  occasionallj'  a 
machine  gun  would  clatter.  Most  of  the 
shots  went  high  and  \\-ild. 

In  the  battle  of  Bauche  the  Federal  casual- 
ties were  one  man  killed  and  twenty  wounded 
as  against  three  women  killed  and  six 
wounded.     But  this  is  easily  explained: 

In  the  Mexican  army  one  woman  is  enlisted 
for  every  eight  men,  and  these  women — 
wives  of  soldiers: — are  paid  the  soldier  wage 
of  40  cents  a  day,  Mexican  money.  The 
women  do  the  cooking  for  the  men,  and 
naturally  share  their  hardships.  Still,  from 
the  view-point  of  the  insurrectos,  Bauche 
was  both  a  fight  and  a  frolic. 


FUN  ON  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

'  I  ""HERE  is  not  much  fun  on  the  Stock 
■*■  Exchange  these  days.  Business  for  a 
year  or  more  has  been  extremely  dull,  and 
brokers  are  feeling  "broke,"  indeed.  One 
man  recently  remarked  that  he  guessed  he 
was  a  "two-dollar  broker" — a  term  for 
brokers  who  receive  $2  a  hundred  shares 
commission — as  he  had  made  just  two 
dollars  in  two  Aveeks.  And  many  other 
members  have  unburdened  their  minds 
correspondingly.  But  George  Jean  Nathan, 
writing  in  Harper's  Weekly,  says  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  probably  the  "best- 
natured,  best^humored  business  institution- 
in  America."     Says  Mr.  Nathan: 

It  has  not  infrequently  been  referred  to  as 
the  House  of  Practical  Jokes  and  Practising 
Jokers.  And,  without  fear  of  superlatives, 
it  may  be  set  down  that  when  finance  starts 
out  in  its  campaign  of  fun,  all  the  other 
pranks  of  all  the  other  business  worlds  put 
together  can  not  approximate  the  Wall  Street 
result. 

Each  of  the  holidays  is  made  the  occa- 
sion of  elaborate  fun,  but  many  of  the  best 
pranks  have  their  genesis  extemporaneously. 
The  fun  of  finance  knows  no  regular  dates. 
It  was  not  so  very  long  ago,  for  instance,  that 
the  brokers  sent  word  to  the  venerable 
chairman  of  the  Exchange  that  they  desired 
him  to  call  a  five-minutes'  cessation  of  trade 
in  order  that  they  might  present  him  with  a 
token  of  their  regard  and  esteem.  Highly 
flattered,  the  chairman  declared  the  recess, 
and  three  brokers  stept  forth,  bearing  a  huge 
bouquet  of  flowers.  Holding  up  his  hand 
for  silence,  one  of  the  brokers  made  a  nice 
little  speech  of  presentation,  and  concluded 
by  handing  over  to  the  chairman  the  bulky 
nosegay.  Business  was  resumed  as  usual. 
iMit  a  moment  later  was  again  interrupted 
by  a  shout  of  di.smay  from  the  chairman "s 
(quarters.  The  boutjuet  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  official  had  been  liberally 
sprinkled  with  a  decidedly  malodorous  fluid. 
About  once  a  week  a  crowd  of  brokers  decide 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  speech.  It  does  not 
matter  what  the  speech  may  be  about  or 
who  makes  it — a  speech  must  be  forth- 
coming! Accordingly,  some  quiet  broker  is 
pounced  upon,  is  elevated  upon  a  trading- 
post,  and  is  ordered  to  begin.  And  before 
the  brokers  let  him  down  the  speaker  has 
probably  discoursed  in  the  most  acceptable 
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elocutionary  manner  on  anything  from  the 
advantage  of  smoking  mild  tobacco  to  the 
agility  of  the  Hippodrome  mermaids.  No 
one  ever  loses  his  temper  on  the  Exchange — 
with  safety.  Once  let  a  broker  show  signs 
of  flispleasure,  and  he  is  "in  for  it."  Hence 
the  universal  acceptance  of  everything  in 
good  spirit  on  the  trading-floor. 

"Hat  days"  arc  two  of  the  chief  annual 
celebiations  on  the  E.xchange.  The  first  of 
these  days  occurs  on  the  loth  of  June,  and 
the  second  on  the  15th  of  September.  As 
the  reader  has  probably  guessed  already, 
the  casus  belli  is  in  the  first  instance  a  derby, 
and  in  the  second  a  Panama.  On  the  former 
hat  day,  the  lirokers  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
as  well  as  on  the  other  exchanges,  and  the 
curb-market,  form  themselves  into  a  so- 
called  wrecking  committee,  the  duty  of  which 
is  to  demolish  any  lingering  derbies  that 
j)erchance  may  be  disclosed  on  the  floor. 
On  the  latter  hat  day,  the  process  is  simply 
reversed.  On  one  occasion,  s('V(>ral  years 
ago,  tlie  Stock  Exchange  warfare  against  the 
recalcitrant  straw  hats  was  waged  to  the 
tune  of  a  grind-organ  that  had  been  smuggled 
into  the  trading  area.  Not  satisfied  with  a 
mere  grind-oi-gan,  the  spirit  of  financial  fun 
mor(!  recently  wheeled  a  piano  on  the  Ex- 
change floor  so  that  the  sport  might  not  be 
without   its  melodious  accompaniment. 

Jn  the  matter  of  what  are  known  on  the 
Exchange  as  big  jokes,  there  is  probably 
none  moie  deserving  of  being  listed  here 
than  that  of  "The  Great  Luncheon  Party." 
Several  winters  ago  there  was  a  broker  on 
the  Exchange  who  was  notorious  for  the  zeal 
with  which  he  looked  after  the  clasp  of 
his  pocket-book.  Alt  ho  he  was  not  at 
all  averse  from  accepting  cigars,  cigarets, 
<lrinks,  and  meals  gratis  from  his  fello^\ 
brokers,  he  evidenced  a  most  remarkable 
disinclination  in  the  matter  of  making  re- 
ciprocal purchases.  The  brokers  decided 
that  something  had  to  be  done.  It  was 
initially  planned  to  get  up  a  large  luncheon 
party  at  the  Exchange  Luncheon  Club,  invite 
the  penurious  member,  and,  subse(|uently, 
cause  the  check  for  the  party  to  be  handed 
to  him.  After  due  deliberation,  however, 
it  was  concluded  that  this  would  never  do. 
"  He  would  refuse  to  settle  and  we  would  have 
to  pay  the  bill,"  was  the  argument.  Heads 
were  i)Ut  together  and  at  last  the  plan  was 
matured.  Several  of  the  brokers  went  to  the 
mcmlx'i-  and  showed  him  a  long  strip  of  paper 
on  which  various  sums  of  money,  ranging  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  were  recorded 
after  different  members'  names.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  him  that  a  collection  was  being 
taken  up  for  the  compilation  of  a  book  on 
"The  IVominent  Members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change.'" Fifty  dollars,  the  brokers  said, 
assured  a  page  in  the  book,  while  one  hun- 
dred dollars  covered  the  cost  of  a  half-tone 
in  addition  to  the  printed  page.  Inter- 
mediate amounts  were  suppo.^ed  to  vary 
according  to  the  relative  amount  of  "deco- 
rative work"  desired  on  the  write-up  page. 
The  word  "  prominent"  got  in  its  deadly  work 
iu\{\  the  broker  subscribed  one  hundred 
dollars.  Three  days  later  the  amount  was 
duly  collecteil,  and  on  the  day  after  that 
the  broker  was  invited  to  attend  a  hmcheon 
t')  be  given  in  the  Exchange  building. 
'  The  plans  for  the  book  are  to  be  discust 
and  settled  upon  then  and  th(>r(>."  he  was 
told.  Fifteen  brokers  sat  around  the  festive 
board.  They  ate,  talked,  ami  made  merry, 
iMnally,  when  all  the  edibles  had  been  con- 
sumed,   and   delieiously   long   Havanas  had 


"HERE  IS  A  CAR  THAT  NO  MAN  HAS  EVER  WORN  OUT" 
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Speedwell  Fore-door 
Touring  Car — Seven  Pas- 
senger—$2900.  Top 
and  ^vindshield  extra. 
Other  models  at  $2500 
— and  higher.  Standard 
Speedwell  Chassis  has 
4.cylinder  50  H.  P.  Mo- 
tor  —  36-inch  vrheels~~ 
121-inch  wheel  base. 


A    Samson    for    Strength 

You  may  not  want  to  travel  in  an  automobile  at  a  mile-a-minute  clip,  but  tlie  man 
next  door  may;  and  that  is  why  we  build  motor  cars  so  strong  that  they  will  stand 
this  (Triieliiiig  pace. 

It  takes  the  choicest  steels  and  superfine  design  successfully  to  endure  the  terrific 
strains  to  uhich  motor  cars  are  subjected  when  running  over  the  average  road  at  high 
speed.  That  Speedwell  cars  have  the  necessary  strength  and  quality  has  been  dem- 
onstrated again  and  again. 

Nothing  finer  or  more  satisfactory — in  power,  finish,  appearance,  and  comfon — can  be 
built  into  a  motor  car  tlian  is  built  into  the  Speedwell.  Why,  then,  should  you  pay  more 
than  Speedwell  prices — S2500  to  $2900 — when  paying  more  can  secure  you  nothing  better.!" 

Here  is  another  page  out  of  the  history  of  Speedwell  Cars 

It  is  a  concrete  example  of  Speedwell  streiijg^th. 

The  Speedwell  car  shown  in  the  photograpfi  was  taken  out,  the  day  after  delivery,  by  the 
owner,  who  evidently  was  intent  upon  testing  the  truth  of  our  statement  that  the  car  was  capable 
of  making  60  miles  an  hour.    At  a  pace  of  51  miles  an  hour,  heencountered  a  sandy  stretch  of  road. 


The  car  veered  and  struck  a  telegraph  pole  head  on,  shearing  out  a  31^  foot  section  of  the  pole 
leaving  the  to])  of   tlie  pole  suspended  from  the  wires.    Tn(  -  •    •         -        •       -        - 

None  of  the  occuj)ants  was  hurt. 


In  spite  of  this  crushing  impact,  the  car  returned  home  under  its  own  power— over  twenty  miles. 

Under  such  extraordinary  circumstances  it  is  indeed  remarkable 
thut  only  the  l.Tnips  and  fenders  were  damaged,  and  the  radiator 
ck-nted,  while  the  frame,  running  gear  and  steering  linkage  re- 
mained sound  and  unharmed  except  for  a  slight  twisting  of  the 
forward  end  of  one  of  the  frame  members. 

Send  for  our  catalog  of  Speedwell  cars  shown  in 
full  color.  We'll  send  you  ?,s  well  our  little  mag- 
azine, '"The  Speedwell,"  which  gives  manv  inter- 
esting motor  car  experiences  and  up-kcep  suggestions. 

The  Speedwell  Motor  Car  Co. 

I  530  Essex  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio 


MULLENS 


steel  Motor  Boats 
Handsome  Ftee  Book 

Send  to-tiaii  for  the  handiomesi  boat  t'oot  eter  printed.  Illus- 
trated in  colors.  Describes  famous  MuUins  line  in  full.  Mullins 
Steel  Boats  can't  stntor  warp — are  puncture-proof— noiseless. 
Twelve  models,  1  fi  to  !i6  ft.,  8  to  BO  horoepoirer.  Investigate 
amazing  prices.  Full  line  row  boats  and  duck  boats— ti2  to  $31. 
Get  FREE  book. 

THE  W.  H.  MULLIIVS  CO. 
1^3   Franklin  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 


J    ^    Low  Prices  to  Kill  the  Boat  Trust! 


This  HantNonit*.  (^rarelul.  S*'aH»irlh\.  spttd)  KniintMiul  rompUt«.  onl) 

!*(04.A0.  HV,  I»i,  20,  21,  2S.2.1.  27.  2s.  30  »nd  So  Kooicr^  aI  Proper- 
tloDkte  Price*.  We  have  Iht-  lareesi  p»iw*r-baat  fartory  in  Ihe  Worid. 
Wo  hiiild  anil  soil  more  pleasure  crafts  than  all  th«  coDceroi  in  lh« 
Vuthorizi'tl  Thirtoon-Million  IV»llar  B^^al  Trust  cmbin^'d.  No  one  hat 
•-iieh  facilities.  That's  why  we  buiM  Detroit  Boats  and  Enfinrs  »o  good 
that  no  on**  in  the  Trust  ran  ever  iinitat*'  them.  Our  treat  business  en- 
ables us  to  sell  at  the  smalt*  st  pr.  fits  That's  whr  we  ars  able  to  sell 
Detroit  B^sits  and  Fnirines  at  the  smallest  profits,  so  th'>  Bott  Trust  has 
']'■ -Iftro.i  war  on  ur  -  hut  our  I.-w  (>■  u-.-s  v\  I'A  kill  the  T  ust.  We  ship  you  a  Detr-Mt  B.^t  iu.mf-iiatfly  i>n  order  All  sises  in  stock. 
Send  today  for  our  larfre,  hand<(Oine.  Illustrated  Catalofr.  mailed  free,  which  descntH-s  64  difTrrrnt  nuxlels  in  all  sites,  ready  to 
ship  equipped  with  lh»*  most  reliable  and  eflii'ifnt  marine  mot*ir  ever  pr^Kluced.  jruaraaleed  lor  live  years.  Get  our  aew  confi- 
dential proposition  and  sp.  «-ial  pneos  t->  donionstratinc  ae.-nts, 
<\U)     nKTKOrr   HOAT  C0M1*ANV,    114-i     Jeff«*rson      Vv*»iin»»,    l>etroit.   Mirhiffan 
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Don't 

Heat  a  Tankful 

for  a  Cupful 

of  Hot  Water 


What's  the  uso  of  runn:ngdo^vn9tftir8 
and  turning  on  the  gas  in  the  vi^ater 
heater  w^hen  there's  water  pressure 
tn  the  pipes  th^t  might  just  as  well 
do  it  for  you?  And  w^hat's  the  use 
of  lighting  a  match  every  time  you 
w^ant  hot  ■wat  r  when  a  little  pilot 
light  will  do  it  for  you  at  the  expense 
of  10  cents  a  week  ?  That  is  the  whole 
secret  of  the  RUUD.  When  you 
open  any  hot  ^A'ater  faucet  in  the 
house  the  w^ater  pressure  operates  a 
valve  w^.iich  turns  on  the  gas,  and  a 
pilot  light  lights  the  burners.  When 
you  close  the  faucet  the  pressure 
valve  closes  and  out  goes  the  gas. 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  temperature 
regulator  which  prevents  burning 
any  more  gas  than  is  necessary. 
When  the  w^ater  begins  to  get  too 
hot,  a  thermostat  arrangement  auto* 
matically  shuts  off  the  gas,  and  as  it 
begins  to  cool,  turns  it  on  again, 
so  you  are  actually  burning  only 
enough  to  maintain  an  even  temper* 
ature  of  w^ater. 

The  RUUD  may  be  attached  to 
the  gas  and  'water  pipes  already  in- 
stalled and  after  it  is  connected  re- 
quires no  attention  ^vhatever. 


The  only  economical  way  to 
heat  water  is  to  heat  it  as  it 
flows,  and  the  only  convenient 
way  is  to  turn  the  faucet  with- 
out any  preliminaries. 

The  RUUD  AUTOMATIC 
GAS  WATER  HEATER  pro- 
vides this  economy  and  con- 
venience together  with  the 
luxury  of  unlimited  hot  water. 

With  the  RUUD  in   the    cellar,    if  you 
want  a  cupful  of  hot  water  for  shaving, 
turn  the  faucet  and  you  will  get  it.     The 
very  act  of  turning  the  faucet  lights  the 
gas    burners    in   the   RUUD, 
and  the  water    is    heated    as 
it  flows  through  its   copper 
coils.     Turning  off  the  faucet 
shuts  off  the  gas.   This  is  true 
of  every  hot  water  faucet  in 
the   house.       The    supply   is 
inexhaustible    and    no    more 
water  is  heated  than   is   act- 
ually used. 

We  explain  how  the  RUUD 
works  in  another  column.  Bjit 
the  way  to  really  appreciate 
its  wonderful  simplicity  is  to 
see  it  work. 


Standard  Dwelling  Size 

$1C0 

Pacific  Coast,  $115 

Delivered 


Look  in  the  telephone  book  and 
see  if  we  have  a  branch  in  your 
town — if  not,  you  will  be  able  to 
see  it  in  actual  operation  at  the 
offices  of  the  gas  company  or 
dealer.  Send  for  free  descrip- 
tive booklet. 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Dept.  H.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Branch  Offices  in  all  the  Principal  Cities 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


IN  SPEECH  and  MANNER: 
HOW  TO  DEVELOP  IT 

By    Gtenville    Kleiser,    formerly  of    Yale 
University  Faculty 


"hputs  in  clear,  concise,  and  most 
suggestive  form  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  whole  subject  of  character- 
building  and  the  development  of  one's 
latent  powers." — Rev.  J.  Herman 
Rundall,  D.  T>. ,  Mt.  Morris  Church,  N.  Y.  City. 

13II10.    Cloth,    $1.35    net:    by    mail     Sl.S.'S 

IFUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  N.  Y. 


ATO  IM  I  A.  .  . 
GASTRIC  A 

By  Achilles  Rose,  n.D.,  and  Robert  Coleman  Kemp,  M.D. 

A  VALUABLE  little  treatise  on  some  ot 
the  chronic  disorders  and  diseases  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  physician  in  his  daily  work. 

D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  M.D.:  "I  h:\ve  no  i-.nhi  of  the 
▼alue  of  tins  c-tintributioDtn  the  therapeutics  of  the  stomach-" 

C.  /.  Patterson,  3t.D.,  Manhattan Sute  Hospital.  Ward'* 
I«land,N. Y.:  "I  find  it  most  instructive  ;ind    intereatinf. *' 
ISmo,  cloth,  illottrsted,  215  pp.  $1.00  net;  hj  mail,  tl.09. 

FDIK  tc  WiGllLLS  COIPlSf,  Publiihers,  HEW  TORI 


been  lighted,  the  broker  who  had  subscribed 
his  one  hundred  dollars  wanted  to  know 
more  about  "that  book."  The  spokesman 
rapped  for  silence.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"I  believe  I  echo  the  thoughts  of  every  one 
of  you  when  I  thank  our  fellow  broker, 
Mr.  X,  for  his  kindness  to  us.  Reading 
maketh  a  full  man,  but  not  when  man  is 
hungry.  Hence  the  fat  luncheon  in  place  of 
the  book.  -ilr.  X,  one  and  all  we  thank  you. 
And  Mr.  X  was  enough  of  a  sportsman  to 
keep  his  chagrin  to  himself.  But  he  never 
"borrowed"  cigars  afterward. 


A   TRAMP   AT    HOME 

T7  DWIN  A.  BROWN,  known  far  and  wide 
•*-^  as  "the  millionaire  tramp,"  whose 
efforts  as  a  friend  to  the  friendless  have  won 
him  recognition  by  President  Taft,  is  at 
home  again.  Prison  fare  is  to  be  discarded 
in  the  future,  and  a  few  nights  ago  Mr. 
Brown  did  justice  to  an  elaborate  banquet 
tendered  him  by  his  cousin,  President  W.  C. 
Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central  road. 
On  that  occasion,  after  explaining  that  he 
had  just  returned  from  a  "perusal"  of  the 
South,  this  ex-tramp  said: 

"I  had  hitherto  visited  as  a  homeless 
man,  seeking  work  and  a  temporary  lodg- 
ing, every  section  of  the  country  except 
the  South,  and  I  felt  that,  tho  I  had  been 
through  the  horrors  of  the  'Bull  Pen'  of 
Denver,  the  jails  of  Pittsbm-g  and  other 
cities,  and  narrowh'  escaped  the  prison  at 
Spokane  by  revealing  my  identity  because 
I  could  not  stand  another  such  night  as  I 
had  spent  in  Pittsburg,  my  experience 
would  be  incomplete  until  I  had  made  a 
circuit  of  the  South. 

"I  started  in  as  a  tramp  or  homeless 
laborer  in  Cleveland  last  fall.  I  sought  work 
everywhere,  but  was  unable  to  find  any 
until,  seeing  an  advertisement  iii  a  paper 
for  'supers'  in  a  show  about  to  be  put  on, 
I  applied  at  the  theater.  The  advertise- 
ment called  for  fifty  men.  Several  hundred 
applied,  and  I  was  among  those  accepted. 

"All  the  'supers'  were  to  be  'millionaire 
Senators'  in  the  play,  and  I  had  been  in  the 
theater  only  a  short  time  when  I  found  that 
hardly  one  of  the  'millionaire  Senators' 
had  enough  money  to  buy  a  bed  for  the 
night. 

^'The  next  'millionaire  Senator'  to  me 
in  the  theater  was  an  old  man.  "We  were 
to  be  paid  about  fifty  cents  a  performance, 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  week,  ^^"hen  the 
first  performance  was  over  I  asked  the  stage 
manager  if  he  could  advance  me  enough  of 
the  wages  to  buy  a  bed,  as  I  was  penniless. 
The  old  man  asked  the  same  thing,  but  the 
stage  manager  said  it  was  impossible. 

"'"Where  will  we  sleep  to-night?'  I  asked 
the    old    'millionaire    Senator.' 

"'Well.'  he  said,  'the  Associated  Charities 
has  a  wood.shed  where  we  could  get  a  bed  and 
breakfast  for  two  hours  of  splitting  curly 
birch,  but  it  is  1 1  o'clock  now.  and  the  place 
is  closed  for  the  night.  We  will  have  to  go 
to  the  Highball  Saloon  and  sleep  on  the 
floor.     That's  the  only  place  I  know  cf.' 

"We  went  to  this  place  under  the  hill- 
side, and  at  the  old  man's  suggestion  we 
collected  old  newspapers  from  the  trash 
cans  as  we  went  along  the  streets  to  cover 
ourselves  up  with  as  well  as  to  lie  upon,  .^t 
the  saloon  we  were  admitted  at  midnight, 
and  were  ousted  at  5  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing.    We   were   unable   to   sleep   for   alx)ut 
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two  hours  after  lying  down,  Ix'causo  of  loud 
conversation  by  those  at  tin-  l)ar,  and  when 
the  late  drinkers  had  gone  a  small  Irishman 
and  a  big  Dutchman  had  a  rough-and- 
tuml)le  light,  and  th(>n  tlien;  was  a  man  on 
the  verge  of  delirium  tremens,  who  'saw 
things'  all  night.  You  can  see  we  didn't 
get  much  sleep. 

" '  Where  shall  we  wash  up  and  get  break- 
fist?'  I  asked  the  old  'Senator,'  after  we 
had  been  put  out. 

"'Oh,'  he  said,  'we  can  get  a  cold  wash-up 
i  1  the  city  lavatory.'  He  led  the  way, 
and  we  were  soon  in  a  nice,  clean  place, 
v;h(>re  they  gave  us  a  fresh,  clean  towel  and 
soap,  and  didn't  ask  pay  for  it.  I  had  never 
.seen  anything  exactly  like  that  in  any  city 
f  had  ever  visited,  and  I  asked  the  old  'Sen- 
ator' who  had  provided  these  things  for  the 
homeless  man. 

" '  Tom  Johnson,'  was  the  immediate  reply," 

And,  indeed,  it  was  easy  to  see  plenty  of 
evidences  of  the  former  Mayor's  work  for 
the  poor,  as  Cleveland  is  amply  supplied 
with  three-cent  lunch-counters,  an  out- 
growtli.  in  a  way,  of  the  three-c(!nt-fare 
system. 

"After  the  wash-up  the  old  'Senatoi-' 
suggested  that  we  try  the  Charities'  wood- 
yard,  and  tho  we  had  had  a  supperless  anil 
sleepless  night  we  were  told  that  if  we  split 
curly  birch  for  an  hour  we  could  have  break- 
fast. There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  weak 
as  wc  were,  we  had  to  do  it.  After  more  than 
an  hour  at  work  we  were  called  to  a  break- 
fast of  something  like  oatmeal  soup  and  a 
piece  of  hard  bread,  and  a  black  fluid  which 
was  miscalled  coffee.  "^I'liere  was  almost  no 
noiu'ishment  in  it 

"  For  the  next  night  the  old  man,  unable  to 
sleep  in  the  saloon  again,  found  a  barn,  and 
told  me  about  it.  We  slept  there,  and  I 
came  near  freezing  to  death.  But  I  had 
seen  enough  to  know  that  our  cities  are  doing 
almost  nothing  for  the  homeless  man." 

Mr.  Brown  will  do  no  more  investigating 
in  America,  and  his  next  expedition  will 
take  him  to  Berlin  to  see  how  the  homeless 
arc  there  provided  for.  But  he'll  "do 
taore  tramping.' 
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LOOK 


at  the  inside  of 

the     Mattress 

you  are  think- 

\n^  of  buying. 

That    is    the    ^ 

only  way  in  which  you  can  be  sure  of  the  real      L 

quality  of  any  Mattress.      Simply  because  the  quahty  of  the 

Mattress  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  quahty  of  the 
material  used  inside  it.     "Samples"  are  often  woefully  misleading. 

The  inside  of  the  particular  Mattress  you  pay  for  tells  the 
story,  and  unless  you  know  what  that  is  you  may  he  paying  two 
prices  for  it. 

Stearns  &  Foster  Mattresses  are  made  in  four  grades,  and  every 
Mattress  is  provided  with  a  laced    opening  for  an  inspection  of  the 
quality  of  tlie  filling.      Yon  know  just  what  you  are  paying  for. 

For  s;ile  generally  by  the  furniture  dealers  and  department  stores 
thruoiit  the  United  States.      If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  drop 
us  a  line  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  promptly  taken  care  of. 

Not  genuine  without  The  Stearns  &  Foster  name 
on   the   label.     Your  only   safeguard  is  to   insist 
upon  this. 

The  Stearns  &  Foster 
Company 

Dept.  E- 
nati,  Oh 


no 


PRESIDENT   DIAZ'S  ESCAPE 

T  F  President  Diaz  has  to  escape  from 
•^  Mexico,  as  some  papers  have  l)een  pre- 
dicting, it  will  be  no  new  procedure  on  his 
part.  His  escapes  in  the  past  have  been 
many  and  novel,  and  one  of  these,  from  the 
convent  prison  in  Puebla,  where  he  was  held 
by  the  French  soldiers  of  Maximilian,  "  Em- 
peror of  Mexico,"  was  as  long  ago  as  Septem- 
ber 20,  1865.  The  following  account,  taken 
from  "The  Maker  of  Modern  Mexico,"  is  an 
extract  from  the  diar\-  which  Diaz  has  al- 
ways kept. 

"  It  was  at  night.  .  .  .  Almost  breathless, 
I  reached  the  roof  of  the  chaplain's  house, 
just  as  a  young  man  who  lived  there  en- 
tered by  the  door.  He  probably  came  from 
the  theater,  for  he  was  gaily  humming  an 
air.  I  waited  until  he  had  reached  his  room. 
Shortly  afterward,  he  came  out  with  a  lighted 
taper,  and  actually  walked  in  the  direction 
where  I  was  crouching.  Fortunately,  I  was 
well  concealed.     After  an  interval,  he  went 


Books    that     Give    Self-Control     "e^nL^fnSpeech'andManner 


Education  of  the  Will 

Juhit.  Pdjiot 

No  matter  wliat  your  present  ptisi- 
tlon  In  life  may  he,  this  book  will 
help  you  to  irieater  achievement— 
preater  suc(r.>is.  The  chapter  on 
"Sophism  of  the  Lazv"  is  alone 
worth  the  cost  of  book.  Cloth,  $1. fid: 
postpaid  Sl.tlO. 

Self-Control  and  How  to  Secare  It 

Paul  Dubois,  M.D. 
What  self-control  is  and  how  to 
acquire  it — set  forth  in  a  manner  so 
eminently  personal  that  it  inspires 
you  to  action.  Cloth,  $1.50;  pt)st- 
paid  $1.60. 


Dominion  and    Power 

Charles  lirndii-  Vattfrxnu 
Seventh  edition  of  a  popular  book 
which  alms  to  lift  the  reader  into 
a  higher  conception  of  life.  Its  le- 
sponsibilitie.s  and  possibilities. 
Cloth,  $\.-M:  iKistpaid  J1.30. 

Grenville    Kleiser's  Boof^s 

How  to  Develop  Power  and 

Personality  in  Speaking 

Practical  sutrfzestions  for  develop- 
ing power  of  voice,  gesture,  vocabu- 
lary. Imagination.  English  style. 
Illustration,  me  mory,  e.xtempore 
speech,  conversation,  silence,  the 
whisper,  the  eve,  etc.  Cloth,  $l.i') : 
postpaid.  fl.40. 


Booktellera,  or  FUNK  &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,  44-60   E 
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Mr.  Kleiser  here  prescribes  a  deflnite 

plan  for  systematically  developing  a 

high  type  of  manly  sel'-oonddence. 

Cloth,  $l.i"i ;  p<i.stpaid  $1.35. 

Book'  of 

Alfred  T.   Schofidd,  M.D. 

Nerve*  in  Order;  or,  The 
Maintenance  of  Health 

Oneof  the  sanest  Ixniks  obtainable 
on  the  subje<-t  of  hygiene.  dige,«tion, 
exen"ise.etc..aiultheirefTe<'tson  the 
l>od.v  and  nerves.  Cloth.  $1  oO  postpaid. 

Nerves   in  Disorder 

The  reading  of  this  book  will  do 
much  to  relieve  the  needless  suffer- 
ings of  ner\-ous  people,  indicating 
ways  to  avoid  wear  and  tear  on  the 
nerses.    Cloth.  $1.50pi.stpaid. 

23d   Street,   New    York 
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AN    ENTIRELY  NEW,  UP-TO-DATE  WORK 

U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Story  of  the  founding  of  this  new  Department  is  in- 
terestingly told  by  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Strauss,  its  Secre- 
tary. Do  you  know  that  over  5,000,000  Germans  have 
come  to  the  U.  S.  since  i'  23?  Do  you  know  that  over 
18,000  Americans  have  gone  to  live  in  Germany,  and 
over  30,000  gone  to  live  in  England?  Many  other  facts 
would  open  your  eyes.  You  can  read  the  articles  in 
"  The  New  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform." 
Price,  Cloth,  $7.50 

Commerce 

AND   LABOR 

FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


M  LLTO>l4AM- 


$13.50  K  SUITS 

WK  i>  V  K  T  H  K  V  .*  R  X  S, 
W  K  .%  V  K  TIIF  4  I.  or  II  AMI 
TAILUll    TO    1  01  K  MKAMTKl!:. 

You  save  4  MII»DI.F.>IKV'S 
PROFIT**  anil  K<>t  a  suit  at  from 
S>i:e.50  Ki  l»-£:t.7.',  lor  »-iO  to 
S40  values. 

THI.S  MK.%V«>  TAILOR. M.tnR 
SIHTS  .AT  PRICF!^  OF  "RFAUY. 
MADE!!)." 

Our  patterns  embrace  the  latest 
^veaves  in  sri-a.v,  brotvn  :inil 
blue:  also  the  iien  lieaulil'iil 
pen  ell  stripe  elfeets.  Best 
triiuiuin^s,  liulugs  and  work- 
inausliip. 

We  {fiiarantee  ;;nrnieiits  t»  hold 
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back  to  the  house;  probably  it  was  only  a  few- 
minutes,  but  minutes  seemed  hours  to  me 
under  such  circumstances.  When  I  thought 
he  had  been  a  sufficient  time  in  his  room  to 
have  got  to  bed,  perhaps  to  have  fallen  asleep, 
I  crept  to  the  roof,  and  walked  from  there 
to  the  San  Roque  corner. 

"Exactly  at  this  corner  of  the  room  there 
is  a  stone  statue  of  Saint  Vincente  Ferrer, 
which  I  intended  to  make  u.se  of  in  securing 
my  rope.  Unfortunately,  the  saint  tottered 
when  I  touched  him.  However,  I  thought 
he  probably  had  an  iron  support  somewhere 
to  keep  him  up,  but  for  greater  safety  I  only 
secured  the  rope  around  the  base  of  the  pedes- 
tal, which  formed  the  angle  of  the  building. 

"  I  was  afraid  that  if  I  descended  straight 
into  the  street  at  this  corner  I  might  be  seen 
l)y  some  passerby  in  the  act  of  climl)ing  down 
my  rope.  I  therefore  determined  to  go  down 
by  the  side  of  the  house  away  from  the  main 
street,  which  gave  me  the  advantage  of  some 
shadow.  Alas!  bj'  the  time  I  reached  the 
second  floor  my  feet  missed  their  grip  on  the 
side  wall,  and,  slipping  down  on  the  garden 
side,  I  landed  in  a  pig-sty. 

"My  dagger  first  fell  from  my  belt  and 
ilropt  among  the  porkers.  Then  I  tumbled 
in  among  them.  Alarmed  at  this  intrusion, 
the  pigs  set  up  such  a  squealing  that  if  any- 
one had  run  to  see  what  was  the  matter  I 
.should  have  been  discovered  at  once.  L 
hid  again  as  soon  as  I  recovered  my  feet, 
l)ut  had  to  wait  until  the  pigs  were  pacified 
before  venturing  to  move  away  from  the 
garden.  Then  to  reach  the  street  I  climl)ed 
a  low  wall.  I  had  to  beat  a  retreat  <iuickly. 
for  a  gendarme  was  ju.«t  passing  on  his  rounds 
and  examining  the  fastenings  of  the  doors 
below  me.  When  he  had  gone  I  dropt  into 
the  street  and  breathed  freely  once  mor*. 
Sweating  and  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
I  hurried  to  the  house,  where  I  was  to  find 
my  hor.se,  .servant,  and  guide." 


A    YOUNG    CHESS   CHAMPION 

'  I  ^HE  great  masters  of  modern  chess  may 
-*■  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  ge- 
niuses,'or  "Napoleons,"  and  the  talents,  or 
"Moltkes,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the- 
London  Daily  Mail.  Of  course,  there  is- 
Dr.  Tarrasch,  whose  wonderful  record  in  in- 
ternational tournaments  would  seem  to  place- 
him  in  both;  but  Tarrasch,  as  was  once  re- 
marked, is  an  encyclopedia  rather  than  a 
human  chess-player,  and  so,  perhaps,  does 
not  really  belong  to  either. 

But  now  a  new  star  blazes  on  the  chess 
horizon.  It  is  Capablanca,  the  youthful 
Cuban,  whose  success  in  the  international 
tournament  at  San  Sebastian — incidentally 
one  of  the  strongest  tournaments  ever  held — 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  game: 

Here  was  a  lad  only  just  out  of  his  teens 
pitted  against  fourteen  of  the  al)lest  players 
in  the  world  and  emerging  a  winner  of  a 
tournament  which  taxed  to  the  utmost  the 
skill  and  nerve  of  such  famous  masters  as 
Tarrasch,  Schlechter,  Marshall,  Janowsky, 
and  Rubin:  tein. 

Whether  he  will  ever  become  such  a 
"talent"  as  Lasker,  Rubinstein,  or  Sclilechter 
still  remains  to  be  seen.  These  men  all  ac- 
quired their  wonderful  efficiency  after  years 
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of   study,    defeat,    and   the   knowledge    that 
loising  brings.     But  "this  one  fa<;t  remains '': 

Jos6  Capahlanca  is  a  natural  chess  genius. 
Less  than  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  yet 
h:iH  to  his  credit  an  astonishing  list  of  achieve- 
ments. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  defeated 
the  Cuban  champion  in  a  set  match  by  four 
games  to  two  and  four  draws.  Coming  to 
New  York  to  complete  his  education  at 
(Jolumbia  College,  he  joined  chess  clubs,  and 
l)layed  successfully  in  local  events,  and  a 
<|uick  sight  of  the  board  even  in  most  com- 
j)licated  positions  gained  him  the  reputation 
of  on<!  of  the  best  simultaneous  players  living. 
His  last  record  in  that  capacity  was  a  loss 
of  fourttien  games  in  a  total  of  740,  which  lie 
played  during  a  tour  of  exhibition  play 
through  the  States.  To  European  chess 
circl(!S  he  Ix^came  known  about  two  years 
ago,  wlien  he  def(!atcd  Marshall  in  a  match 
as  thoroughly  as  Dr.  Lasker  and  Dr.  Tar- 
rasch  had  done,  both  of  whom  justly  prided 
thcMiiselvcs  on  their  achievements. 

With  such  credentials,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  San  Sebastian  tournament,  altho  it 
was  t(!chnically  limited  to  such  masters  only 
as  hud  gained  at  least  two  fourth  prizes  in 
International  Masters'  Tournaments  within 
the  last  ten  years. 

In  actual  style  Capablanca  reminds  one  of 
the  early  days  of  Dr.  Lasker.  He  is,  how- 
ever, resourceful  and  ingenious  enough  to 
depend  on  his  own  natural  genius.  On  the 
chess  board  he  is  just  like  Charousek,  (juick 
of  perception,  never  short  of  time,  and  walk- 
ing about  the  rooms  as  soon  as  he  has  ma(l(> 
his  move.     He  excels  in  "  offhand  "  games. 

What  effect  will  his  advent  have  on  the 
world's  chess  and  on  chess  in  England?  While 
the  general  standard  of  chess  in  England 
at  the  present  moment  is  remarkably  high, 
there  is  a  melancholy  dearth  of  players  of  the 
first  rank.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Atkin: 
and  Mr.  Burn,  there  are  no  English  chess- 
players to-day  capable  of  putting  up  even  a 
decent  fight  against  the  best  of  the  Con- 
tinental masters. 

Dr.  Lasker  and  Capablanca  have  not  yet 
played,  Init  Marshall  has  been  easily  van- 
quished by  the  young,  "impetuous"  Cuban. 

To  find,  indeed,  a  parallel  to  Capablanca's 
success  one  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  Paul 
Morphy,  who  was  only  twenty  years  of  ag(> 
when  he  visited  P^ngland  in  1858  and  van- 
quished all  the  best  players  in  Europe.  What 
makes  Capablanca's  victory  especially  note- 
worthy, however,  is  that  it  upsets  most  of 
the  theories  that  have  come  into  vogue  since 
Morphy 's  day.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
Morphy's  play  were  imagination  and  daiing. 
He  apparently  conceived  certain  positions 
in  his  mind  and  then  set  to  work  to  bring  them 
about  on  the  board.  The  end  he  always  kept 
in  view  was  checkmate,  and  to  accomplish 
that  end  he  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice 
pawns  or  even  pieces.  The  methods  origin- 
ated by  Steinitz,  who  h(>ld  the  chess  cham- 
pionship for  a  ([uarter  of  a  century,  were 
directly  opposed  to  those  of  Morphy.  Ac- 
cording to  Steinitz,  all  sacrifice  of  material 
was  unsound,  and  could  only  succeed  against 
insufficient  defense.  He  eschewed  frontal 
attacks  for  the  more  sul)tle  strategy  of  what 
came  to  be  known  as  "the  accunuilation  of 
minute  advantages."  It  M-as  all  very  phil- 
osophic, very  theoretic,  and  very  German, 
but  its  we^ik  point  was  that  it  omitted  the 
human  factor.  If  chess  could  b(>  i)layed  by 
machinery  the  loss  of  a  pawn  would  mean  the 
ultimate  loss  of  the  game.  As  it  is,  a  game 
of  chess  is  a  contest  of  intelligence  and  per- 
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8onality  in  which  theory  is  apt  to  go  by  the 
board.  ' 

And  in  these  essentials  the  young  Cuban 
champion  more  than  holds  his  own. 


ARNOLD     BENNETT'S     IMAGINATION 

^TUDY  is  peculiarly  annoying  to  a 
'"^novelist,  perhaps  because  his  forte  is 
imagination,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  imagine 
facts  than  to  hunt  them  up  in  reference-books. 
So  when  Arnold  Bennett  saw  that  one  of  his 
plots  was  leading  him  into  the  siege  of  Paris, 
he  was  disgusted  at  the  "awful  business" 
of  research  confronting  him,  to  make  his  tale 
fit  (he  actualit}'.  How  he  solved  the  prob- 
lem he' relates  in  the  preface  of  a  new  edition 
of  ''  Old  Wives'  Tales."     As  he  tells  it: 

"  Now,  I  was  aware  that  my  railway- 
servant  and  his  wife  had  been  living  in  Paris 
at  the  time  of  the  war.  I  said  to  the  old  man, 
'  By  the  way,  you  "went  through  the  siege  of 
Paris,  didn't  you?' 

"He  turned  to  his  old  wife  and  said  un- 
certainly: 'The  siege  of  Paris?  Yos,  we 
did,  didn't  we? '  The  siege  of  Paris  had  been 
only  one  incident  among  many  in  their  lives. 

"Of  course,  1hey  remembered  it  well,  tho 
not  vividly,  and  I  gained  much  information 
from  them.  But  the  most  useful  thing  which 
I  gained  from  them  was  the  perception,  star- 
tling at  first,  that  ordinary  people  went  on 
living  very  ordinary  lives  in  Paris  during  the 
siege  and  that  to  the  vast  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation the  siege  was  not  the  dramatic,  spec- 
tacular, thrilling,  ecstatic  affair  that  is  de- 
scribed in  history. 

"Encouraged  by  this  perception,  I  de- 
cided to  include  the  siege  in  my  scheme. 
I  read  Sarcey's  diary  of  the  siege  aloud  to 
my  wife,  and  I  looked  at  the  pictures  in 
Jules  Claretie's  popular  work  on  the  siege 
and  Commune,  and  I  glanced  at  the  printed 
collections  of  official  documents,  and  there 
my  research  ended. 

"  It  has  been  asserted  that  unless  I  had 
actually  been  present  at  a  public  execution 
I  could  not  have  written  the  chapter  in 
which  Sophia  assists  at  the  Auxerre  solem- 
nity. I  have  not  been  present  at  a  public 
execution,  and  the  whole  of  my  information 
about  public  executions  was  derived  from  a 
series  of  articles  on  them  which  I  read  in  the 
Paris  Matin. 

"  Frank  Harris,  discussing  my  book  in 
Vanity  Fair,  said  it  was  clear  that  I  had 
not  seen  an  execution  (or  words  to  that 
effect),  and  he  proceeded  to  give  his  own 
description  of  an  execution.  It  was  a  brief 
l)ut  terribly  convincing  piece  of  writing, 
quite  characteristic  and  quite  worthy  of  the 
author  of  'Montes,  the  Matador,'  and  of  a 
man  who  had  been  almost  everywhere  and 
had  seen  almost  everything.  I  comprehend- 
ed how  far  short  I  had  fallen  of  the  truth. 
I  wrote  to  Frank  Harris,  regretting  that  his 
description  had  not  been  printed  before  I 
wrote  mine,  as  I  should  assuredly  have 
utilized  it,  and  of  course  I  admitted  that  I 
had  never  witnes.sed  an  execution. 

"  He  simply  replied:     '  Neither  have  I.'  " 

"The  detail  is  worth  preserving,"  says 
Mr.  Bennett,  "for  it  is  a  reproof  to  that  large 
body  of  readers  who,  when  a  novelist  has 
really  carried  conviction  to  them,  assert 
offhand :    '  Oh,  that  must  be  autobiography.' " 
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THE    NEW    HEAD  OF    THE    MINE 
WORKERS 

WERE  all  the  dynamiters  discovered 
to  be  labor  leaders,  it  would  not 
necessarily  follow  that  all  the  labor  leaders 
were  dynamiters — according  to  the  old 
axiom;  and  John  P.  White,  of  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  successor  of  John  Mitchell  as  head  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the 
world's  greatest  labor  union,  tho  famous  as 
an  organizer  of  unions  and  men,  is,  never- 
theless, a  sober,  peaceable,  law-abiding 
citizen.  One  honor  after  another  has  fallen 
to  his  lot,  till,  says  F.  W.  Beckman,  in  the 
Mine  Workers'  Journal,  of  Indianapolis, 
"he  has  assumed  a  post  of  responsibility 
second  only  to  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States."     But,  this  writer  adds: 

How  did  John  P.  White  come  to  these 
honors? 

This  query,  "How?"  always  rises  when 
one  man  climbs  to  a  leadership  of  other  men. 

It  becomes  especially  insistent  in  the 
case  of  John  P.  \\hite,  because  he  began 
life  against  almost  hopeless  odds.  He  was 
born  in  poverty  and  reared  in  poverty,  one 
of  six  children  whom  a  widowed  mother 
struggled  desperately  to  keep  together  and 
to  support.  One  after  another  the  boys 
had  to  go  to  the  mine  near  the  home  in 
Lucas  County,  Iowa,  to  help  in  the  fight 
against  poverty.  John  began  as  a  "trapper 
boy"  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  old. 
That  was  the  end  of  his  play-days  and  the 
beginning  of  hard  work-days  that  seemed 
likely  to  stretch  on  and  on  into  the  future, 
drearily,  wearily. 

From  this  boy's  view-point  of  the  years 
ahead,  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  there 
could  be  any  notable  success  for  him  in  the 
future.     Yet  time  has  proved  that  there  was. 

While  there  were  many  factors  in  White's 
boyhood  to  keep  him  down,  there  was  at 
least  one  factor  to  buoy  him  up. 

That  was  his  mother.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  born  right.  He  got  a  sound 
botly  from  a  sturdy  Irish  stock  in  both  father 
and  mother.  He  got  a  splendid  training, 
even  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  from  his 
mother.  Devout  Christian  woman  that  she 
was,  she  made  sure  that  her  boys  and  girls 
were  grounded  firmly  in  Christian  principles. 
Honesty,  decency,  obedience,  cleanliness  in 
thought  and  speech — those  were  the  things 
she  insisted  upon.  "You  may  have  those 
things  even  if  you  are  poor,"  she  told  them. 
Tlicn  she  made  sure  that  her  boys  and  girls 
learned  as  much  as  they  could  in  the  few 
years  of  school  possible  for  them.  She  saw 
to  it  that  they  went  to  school  every  day, 
and  that  they  made  every  day  a  busy  day. 
"What  you  know,  the  world  can't  take  away 
from  you,"  she  told  them.  And  then  she 
made  them  feel  that  poverty  is  not  hope- 
less, but  that  there  is  a  way  out,  somehow, 
somewhere.  She  stirred  them  with  ambi- 
tion to  get  out — to  do  better  than  their 
father  and  mother  had  done.  .  .  . 

But  the  boy,  John  P.  White,  was  not 
brought  up  as  his  mother  believed  he  should 
be,  nor  imprest  with  her  ideals  of  upright- 
ness and  schooling  without  pressure.  .John 
P.  White,  the  man,  recalls  vividly  one  stren- 
uous day  when,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  he 
was  at  war  with  his  mother  and  defied  her 
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restraint.  Now  he  believes  it  was  the  crisis 
in  his  lif(\  even  tho  he  was  but  a  little  lad 
at  the  time. 

It  happened  one  glorious  springtime, 
when  all  the  world  outdoors  was  calling 
the  l)oy — the  woods,  the  old  creek,  the 
favorite  fishing-hole,  the  birds.  The  l)oy 
hated  school.  He  wouldn't  go.  He  defied 
his  mother.  He  shut  his  ears  to  her  warn- 
ings. He  set  at  naught  her  counsel.  He 
refused  to  obey  her.  He  ran  away  to  the 
outdoors.  He  came  home  again  late  in  the 
(l;i>',  still  defiant,  still  at  war  with  all  author- 
ity over  him.  It  was  a  hard  time.  It  was 
a  crisis,  and  there  were  tears  and  punishment. 
But  the  strife  ended  with  the  day  and  au- 
thority Avas  triumphant,  tho  forgiving;  the 
rel)el  penitent  and  yielding. 

"  The  memory  of  that  day's  struggle  has 
remained  with  me  throughout  my  life,"  said 
the  man  the  other  day.  "Its  lessons  have 
never  been  forgotten.  My  mother  con- 
vinced me  beyond  any  question  that  olie- 
dience  was  important  al)ove  most  other 
things,  and  that  education  was  necessary. 
I  promised  soieiijnly  as  we  both  wept,  that 
I  would  in  the  future  adhere  strictly  to  her 
advice,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  not  once  in  the  years  that  have  gone  by 
have  I  ever  forgotten  my  word  to  her.  That 
incident  set  me  on  the  right  road  into  the 
years  ahead  of  me." 

In  the  few  years  at  school,  before  he  went 
to  work  in  the  mines,  the  boy  learned  just 
enough  to  be  filled  with  a  desire  to  learn 
more. 

So  his  learning  days  have  never  ended. 
AA'hen  he  could  he  got  newspapers  and  books 
to  read.  He  sought  out  men  who  knew  some- 
thing about  the  world  and  he  talked  with 
them.  Early  he  got  a  reputation  as  a  keen 
debater.  As  he  grew  older  and  came  in  con- 
tact with  men  of  education  he  saw  vhat  he 
had  missed,  l)ut  he  didn't  let  that  discourage 
him;  it  merely  spurred  him  on  to  learn  more. 
.\fter  he  had  married  and  established  a  little 
family  his  shortcomings  stimulated  him  to 
enroll  in  a  nearby  night  school. 

Something  more  than  a  mere  desire  to 
learn  for  his  own  good  now  prompted  his 
zest  for  knowledge. 

As  he  came  into  maturity  he  began  to 
observe  things  about  him  more  maturely. 
He  saw  that  there  were  many  injustices  in 
the  world.  He  saw  especially  that  the  men 
who  worked  in  the  mines  toiled  hard  and 
got  little  out  of  it.  They  lived  in  isolated 
communities,  where  they  were  denied  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  culture,  and  where 
there  was  little  to  help  them  and  their  chil- 
dren, morally  and  socially.  He  felt  that  they 
needed  men  of  intelligence  and  understanding 
to  lead  them  higher  up. 

That  is  why  John  P.  AVhitc  sought 
to  learn  more — he  felt  a  prompting  to 
leadership. 

This  young  man  in  his  twenties  became 
a  leader  among  his  fellow  miners  around  his 
home.  Many  and  many  a  time  he  sacrificed 
his  job — and  good  jobs,  for  he  was  a 
skilled  1  i^ner — because  he  advocated  rebel- 
lion against  conditions  and  methods  that  he 
believed  unfair. 

In  1899  he  came  into  a  larger  leadership, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  combined  position 
of  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Iowa  branch  of 
the  Mine  Workers  of  America,  District  No.  13 
— his  home  district. 
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He  faced  a  hard  pro))Iem  in  that  position. 
He  believed  that  the  Miners'  Union  could 
not  hope  to  make  a  successful  fight  for  rec- 
ognition witliout  a  well-filled  treasuiy.  He 
proposed  a  definite  scheme  of  taxation  foi- 
this  purpose.  His  proposal  was  received 
with  many  protests.  It  was  luinecessarN , 
some  said.  A  well-filkul  tr(!asury  would 
mean  corruption,  said  others,  'riie  miners 
uvo.  poor,  said  still  oth(!rs. 

John  P.  \\'hit(!  j)ersist(Hl  in  his  cam- 
paign for  a  tax,  in  spite  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  misrepresentation.  He  won,  finally, 
and  the  y(!ars  since  have  well  demonstrated 
his  wisdom.  With  a  full  treasury,  the  union 
secured  recognition  from  the  opc^rators;  with 
a  full  treasury  it  secured  fair  working  agree- 
ments and  higher  wag(^  scales. 

Wh(Mi  he  had  accomplished  this,  he  un- 
dertook to  <'stal)lish  death  and  endowment 
fun<ls.  He  i-ememhered  the  struggles  of  his 
own  widowed  mother  to  keep  her  children 
alive  and  l)ring  them  into  useful  manlio'od; 
he  determined  that  the  min(>rs  should  see  that 
they  must  i)rovide  for  their  families  against 
such  things.  He  won  at  last,  and  District 
No.  I'i  stands  as  a  uni(|ue  financial  success 
among  all  districts  of  the  great  organization. 
Mor<;  tlian  once  he  has  been  tempted  to  give 
up  his  work  for  more  profitable  opportunities 
in  the  operating  field,  but  he  has  stood  faith- 
fully by  the  workers. 

During  all  these  yc^ars  of  lighting  for  better 
things  for  Iowa  miners,  John  P.  White  got 
spl(>ndid  training  for  leadership.  He  was 
called  upon  again  and  again  to  defend  liis 
policies,  again  and  again  he  was  forced  to 
muster  every  last  bit  of  strength  to  prevent 
defeat  by  the  opposition.  He  came  out  of 
the  struggle  a  skilful  del)ater,  a  thorough 
organizer,  a  good  financier,  and  a  strong 
leader. 

Of  these  y(>ars  he  said  recently: 

"  I  hav(^  had  my  strong  battles  to  fight  in 
the  la))or  movement  and  there  lia\<'  been 
times  when  i  have  met  disappointments 
and  when  I  was  unable  to  secure  all  I  was 
contending  for.  But  I  have  always  tried 
to  keep  in  mind  the  welfare  of  the  great 
organization  that  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
repres(!nt.  If  on(>  did  not  possess  courage 
and  fortitude,  one  would  not  remain  long  in 
the  labor  movement  because*  no  other  move- 
ment subjects  its  leaders  to  so  many  criti- 
cisms as  this,  and  it  is  probably  the  most 
exacting.  Yet  the  honor  of  serving  labor 
is  one  of  the  greatt'st  and  no  man  can  render 
greater  service  to  humanity  than  to  serve 
labor  faithfully  and  honestly.  T  have  striven 
always  to  help  men  onward  and  upward 
into  the  sunshine  where  there  is  more  happi- 
ness. That  has  b(>eii  my  oih>  great  ambition. 
Yet  always  1  have  held  myself  strictly  obedi- 
ent to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  rank  and  file." 

Mr.  \\'hite's  interests  nvst  especially  in  the 
children  of  the  miners,  and  he  fights  always 
for  b(>tter  homes  and  l)etter  schools  and 
better  moral   surroundings. 

This  new  head  of  the  I'nited  Mine  Work(>rs 
of  Am(>rica  is  a  modest  man  in  his  beai-ingand 
courteous  in  his  manner.  He  is  a  likable  man, 
a  friendly  man.  He  holds  the  unciuestion- 
ing  confidence*  of  the  Iowa  miners,  and  he 
has  the  respect  of  Iowa  mine  operators.  He 
is  much  devoted  to  his  family.  His  liome 
in  Oskaloosa  is  a  happy  home  where  In'gh 
ideals  n'ign.  His  boys  and  girls,  four  in 
number,    are    in    school — all    of    them,    the 
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before  you  paint  your  house 

It  is  always  difficult  to  select  pleasing  color  combinations  from  color  card.s.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  select  the  paint,  varnish  or  stain  best  suited  to  the  surface  it  is  to  cover. 
This  Portfolio  shows  many  harmonious  color  combinations  on  various  styles  of  houses  and 
gives  complete  specifications  for  securing  the  results  shown,  naming  the  particular  paint,  varnish 
or  stain  which  will  make  these  pleasing  results  permanent. 

Before  you  build,  remodel  or  redecorate 

send  for  and  study  our  Cottage  Bungalow  Portfolio.     It  is  a  complete  plan  of  interior  decor' 
tions,  each  room  being  carefully  worked  out  and  shown  in  colors,  with  complete  specifications. 
Even  tiie  rugs,  draperies,  hangings  and  furniture  are  included. 

Send  for  these  portfolios  today.  They  are  free,  ^ou  will  find  them  both  wonderfully 
helpful  in  making  your  home  attractive,  and  in  bringing  to  your  attention  the  kind  of  paint, 
stains  and  varnishes  with  which  you  can  best  carry  out  your  ideas. 

Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  ^Varnishes 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.    Ask  your  local  dealer  for  color  cards  and  full  information 

For  the  Special  Home  Decoration  Service  write  to 
The  .Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Decorative  Dept.,  651  Canal  Road.  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Opal -Glass -Lined 
Oak  Refrigerator 

Freight   Prepaid  from    Factory 

You  fret  this  highest  grade  Solid  Oak,  Wickes'  New 
Constructed  Refrigerator,  lined  with  Opal  ClasM, 
"  better  than  marble,"  for  only  $2,1 -7 S  freight  prepaid 
from  factory. 


Ice  Capacity 
100    Poundi 


You  buy  the  Wicke.s  Refrigerator  direct  from 
the  factoiy,  at  actual  factory  prices.     You  save 
all    the  dealers',  joliliers'  and  department  .store 
profits.    Vcni  sfet   the  Wickes  at  the  price  asked  ever^-where 
for  ordinary    "enameled"   refrigerators,   for  which  you  have 
to  pay  the  freight  in  addition. 

THE  WICKES 

New  Constructed  No.  230 

is  mafic  ,>f  .-JMltii  oiik.  to  Inst  a  lifHimo — perfectly  joined  and 
bcautifTilIy  fiiii>lii  d.  1  lie  f.i->d  i-onip.'trtntent  and  d*>«'r  are  lin,d 
tlmiufh.iiit  Willi  or.VL  i;i.\>S.  71«  inch  thiik.  Oiir  exelusive 
e,tnstrurti.<ii  rives  y<>ii  tUutble  i-efriL'eration  from  ev,Ty  pound 
of  it'e    Op'd  '..'lass  nial\,-s  tlie  WK'KKS  nlvsolutely  R.<\nitnry 

Viiiir  nioiK'y  ■■(■riiiKifd  II  tile  \%'I4'°KI':n  Is  not 
«>v;iclly  iiw  ■■<-|>i'<'N<>iilf<l.  .•*<•«•  iiiid  use  this 
hi^'li -x'rail,-  refi  i;:,Tator  in  y.xii'  lii.ine. 

Send  for  Free  Beautiful  Art  Catalog 


H     shows  you     the      fainolis     Wiekes    Kef ri-jnalol 
sizes — inside  aiut  out      (iuaranteed  and  sold  t>y 


of     ill  I 


Measurements  : 
Height  45  in.    Width  36  in.  Depth  21  in. 


The    Brunswick  -  Balke  -  Collender    Co. 

295  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  (Estabiished  Over  60   Years  29-35  W.  32d  St.,  New  York 


We  |>re|>n>    the  frelBliI   rrtmi  f!irioi'>    I  o  e»<'i>   poiiil    V:!-!  ofllie  Itockles. 
IVol   of  the  Koi-kles  oiili    i  li<-  rreiiiiil     ri-oiii   IN'iiti-r  io  iiddeil. 
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tGrape  Juice 

U>sers  of  WELCH'S  are 
Enthusiasts 


THE  day  you  try  WELCH'S  at  the 
soda  fountain  or  in  your  home,  the 
minute  you  serve  it  in  a. punch  or 
sherbet,  or  any  other  form,  you  become  a 
WELCH  enthusiast. 

Users  of  WELCH'S  knouu  it  is  the 
juice  of  the  finest  Concord  grapes  grown. 

We  pay  a  bonus  over  the  regular  daily 
market  price  in  order  to  get  our    — r> 
choice  of  Chautauqua's  choicest.  I      y 

Invalids  relish  it;  it  helps  them 
get  well. 

Children  love  it,  and  you  may 
let  them  have  all  they  want. 

We  are  glad  to  send.imme 
diately,  our  free   booklet  of 
WELCH  grape  juice  recipes, 
telling    of    many    delicious 
desserts    and  drinks,  if  you 
will  write  us  for  it. 


Your  dealer  will  supply  you 
with  VVET.CH'S.  Ask  him  for  it. 
Al-^-ays  say  "ir^LCII'S."  Trial 
4 -oz.  bottle  by  inail,  10c.  Trial 
case  of  12  pints,  express  free  east 
of  Omaha,  $3.00. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 
Westfield.  N.  Y. 


Welch's 

Crape  Ju*** 


FRENCH  —GERMAN 
SPANISH-ITALIAN 

Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE  METHOD 

Combined  witli  the 

Rosenthal  Method  of 
Practical  Linguistry 

This  is  the  natural  way  to  learn  a  foreign  langua°:e.  You  hear 
the  living  voice  of  a  native  professor  pronounce  each  word  and 
plirase.  He  speftksas  you  desire — slowly  or  quicl;ly.  night  or  day. 
for  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time.  It  is  a  pleasant,  fascinating 
study:  no  tedious  rules  or  memorizing.  You  sinijily  practice  dur- 
ing spare  moments  or  at  convenient  times,  and  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time  you  siieak,  read,  and  understand  a  new  langiia^e. 

Send  for  Interestuig  Booklet  arid  Tesiimoiuals. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building,  Broadway  and  16th  St.,  New  York 


eldest  a  boy  of  nineteen,  in  college.  The 
father  sees  to  it  that  the  worthwhile  things 
that  he  lost  as  a  boy  are  not  lost  to  them. 

Men  who  know  John  P.  White,  believe 
that  he  has  it  in  him  to  make  even  as  great 
a  leader  as  that  other  John  of  the  miners — 
John  Mitchell.  The  test  is  just  ahead  of  him, 
for  he  comes  to  the  leadership  of  his  great 
organization  at  a  time  when  it  needs  unsel- 
fish guidance  and  wise  counsel. 


THE   ZAMBOANGA   FAIR 

\  X  r  E  pay  scant  attention  to  our  Filipino 
•  '  and  Moro  associates  nowadays,  and 
little  wonder.  For  the  Philippines,  once  a 
sore  thumb  in  politics,  have  ceased  to  ache, 
and  they  are  naturally  overlooked,  except 
as  an  attack  by  constabulary  on  brigands 
or  an  assault  by  a  crazed  Moro  on  an  army 
officer  gets  in  the  cable  news,  or  as  the  sugar 
tariff  demands  attention.  But  the  Zam- 
boanga  Fair,  ^ays  an  editorial  writer  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  may  serve  us  as  a  reminder. 
The  fair  was  held  but  recently,  and  tho 
Governor  General  Forbes  was  there  with  an 
escort  of  Philippine  scouts,  detachments 
from  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Filipino  assembly,  the  parade  of 
the  native  tribes  was  the  event  which 
"filled  the  eye."     Then: 

The  Princesa  of  Cotabato  was  carried  in 
a  specially  constructed  palanquin;  a  gor- 
geously attired  person,  the  princesa,  in  silks 
carefully  sought  out  to  please  her  fastidious 
tastes.  In  attendance  on  her  was  Datu 
Piang,  a  self-made  man  and  proud  of  it.  The 
Davao  district  furnished  wild  tribes  headeti 
by  automobiles.  There  were  Bagabos,  Mano- 
bos,  Mandayans,  and  cannibals  who,  in  their 
former  childlike  existence,  counted  that  day 
happy  which  brought  a  human  liver  to  the 
dining-table — preferably  the  liver  of  a  white 
man.  They  now  content  themselves  with  their 
own,  and  march  in  the  wake  of  automobiles. 

The  Jolo  contingent  was  headed  by  the 
Sultan.  He  is  described  as  "all  American."' 
A  cale.sa  dra\vn  by  an  American  horse  car- 
ried hi:n.  In  the  subsetjuent  speechmaking 
he  said  that  he  had  seen  things  in  the  United 
States  to  convince  him  of  the  power  and 
richness  of  that  nation.  The  Sultan  v.as 
lait  recently  our  guest. 

Hadji  Fattma  followed  him,  preceding  a 
long  line  of  Sulu  Moros.  She  is  the  only 
Sulu  woman  who  has  been  to  Mecca,  thus  a 
distinguished  character.  Lanao  is  a  district 
of  fighters.  Its  marchers  showed  wonderful 
colors  in  apparel  and  swung  their  arms  in 
an  arc  of  180  degrees  as  they  paraded.  Even 
persons  familiar  with  the  Philippines  are 
reported  to  have  "sat  spellbound  as  the 
tribes  of  picturesque  Moro  people  passed 
by,"  unprepared  for  a  spectacle  of  "such 
unusual  brilliance,  color,  and  fascination." 

In  approved  American  fashion,  speeches 
followed  the  parade.  The  Hon.  Sergio  Os- 
mena,  speaker  of  the  Philippine  assembly, 
congratulated  the  people  of  the  JVIoro  prov- 
ince on  their  successful  effort  to  bring  to-' 
gether  the  various  tribes  and  peoples  on  a 
common  ground.  Datu  Mandi  was  convinced 
that  all  the  Moros  are  united  in  support  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Datu  Piang 
was  dragged  out  of  hi.s  shyness  to  talk,  and 
he  conquered  it  long  enough  to  "express 
appreciation  of  the  good  work   the  Ameri- 


■     '^^"WI.ATESUOWCCTIOW 

To  enjoy  Whitman's  latest  eissort- 
ment  of  Chocolates  or  Confections 
go  to  the  nearest  Whitman's  agent, 
usually  the  best  drug  store,  and  buy 
the   dainty   Old   Rose  and  Gold 

Pink  of 

Perfection 

Package 

The  candies  are  packed  in  nine 
removable  trays  in  a  single  layer. 
Every  piece  in  view  when  the  box 
is  opened.  When  empty  the  box 
makes  a  pretty  P.nd  practical  trinket 
case.  $  1 .00  a  pound,  of  our  agents, 
or    direct  from  us,  caniage  prepaid. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN 

&  SON,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous 
Cliocolati. 


MEKSRAVEO  CARDS  GF  YODR  NAME  )1  OJ 
COPPER    PLATE,    IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT  l»fcW 

tKE  OUALITT   MUSr  PLEASE  YOU  OR   YOUR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
SAMPte  CARDS    OR    WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
(UTIONEBS 


912  Chest.iut  £t. 


PHILA. 


GENUINE  IMPORTED  -       /11_     _  _^n 

V,tHH™HAUM^,j/U)SQl?|)Q 


GLEANL  NESS  OF  OPERATION 


oiu' of  the  strong:  ft'aturts  tli.il  \r:i\c  h<^li>''! 
to  oara  the  present  wui  Ui-wuic   r.piitJi- 
lion  and  endorst^nient  of  tht*  DATS  DN 
rUOVED  TIP  TOP  DrPMC.iTOR.    T^o 
printer's  ink  tisod.    No  expensive  sup- 
jilios.  100  copies  from  pen-writt  n 
and   50  ct>pies   from  type-written 
original.     Sent  on  ten  days'   trial 
withont  deposit.     Complete  Dupli- 
cator, capsize  (prints  8^x13    ^C 

inches).     Prict*  $7  .50.  iessdiscount  S:i':i  '  :  n.'t V*^ 

Felix  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Co.,  Vans  Kld^.,  HI  John  SU,  New  York 
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cans   are  doing  by  this  great  unification  of 
the  people  of  the  province." 

'I'he  imagination  may  play  one  tricks,  says 
this  writer,  l)ut  burring  the  silks,  the  former 
cannibalistic  hal)its,  the  woman  who  had 
been  to  Mecca,  the  sultans,  and  the  datus, 
there  is  much  in  it  all  to  call  to  mind  a  cele- 
bration in  any  town  in  Indiana,  New  York, 
Illinois,  or  Ohio. 
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THE  SADDEST  EVENT  OF  THE  WAR 

TT  was  de  saddest  ting  dat  happened 
•'-  cndurin'  dc  whole  wah,"  remarked 
Uncle  Daniel,  an  old  darky,  addressing 
a  select  company  of  his  Northern  friends- 
He  lived  in  (Jivil  War  times,  says  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  in  a  border  town  of 
Missouri,  where  there  was  the  constant 
dread  of  invasion.  One  night  .\unt  Janet, 
the  village  seer,  read  in  the  stars  that  a 
regiment  was  headed  toward  them  with 
bloody  intent.     Defenders  were  not  wanting: 

One  of  the  volunteers  conceived  the  idea  of 
mining  the  road,  and  touching  the  fuse  off 
just  in  time  to  annihilate!  the  enemy.  There 
was  plenty  of  powder  in  town,  and  the 
scheme  was  put  into  execution.  The  man 
who  suggested  it  volunteered  to  touch  off 
the  fuse  at  flu;  right  time.  The  rest  of  the 
defenders  stooil  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
ready  to  discharge  their  rifles  into  what  was 
left  of  the  assailants. 

The  day  passed  without  incident,  and  night 
came  on.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  even- 
ing, not  a  cloud  to  Ix^  seen,  and  only  enough 
lireeze  to  make  the  air  pleasant.  The  volun- 
teers were  all  in  their  positions,  resolved  to 
do  or  die  for  their  town.  The  mandate  was 
that  no  one  was  to  speak  above  a  whisper. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  the  situation  began 
to  have  its  effects  on  the  nerves  of  the  de- 
fenders. The  screech  of  an  owl,  the  call  of  a 
l)ird,  the  rustle  of  leaves — all  these  might 
indicate  the  approach  of  the  hostile  band. 

Presently  there  was  the  sound  of  hoofs  on 
the  highway.  They  were  coming  i-:ipidly, 
and  in  the  minds  of  the  defenders  of  the  town 
the  sounds  were  magnified  into  a  mighty 
cavalry  force.  Gims,  corn-knives,  clubs,  and 
other  weapons  were  clutched  nervously. 
It  was  a  terrifying  moment.  The  real  battle 
of  the  war  was  about  to  occur. 

On  rushed  the  enemy,  as  if  determined  to 
ride  down  all  opposition.  A  broad  sheet  of 
flame  shot  up  into  the  air  like  the  pop-olT 
of  a  volcano — the  man  of  the  mine  had  done 
his  work  well.  There  was  not  a  vestige  of  an 
army  left. 

The  defense  force  gathered  al)out  the  spot 
where  tlu^  mine  had  been.  Things  began 
coining  down  from  the  sky.  .\inoiig  them 
was  something  which  struck  the  earth  wi^h 
a  mighty  thud.  It  was  a  big  i)lack  mule. 
That's  all   ther<>   was   of   Aunt   Janets   dire 

prophecy- 

The  party  laughed  as  the  old  man  con- 
eluded  his  tale. 

"That's  a  good-enough  story.  Uncle  Dan- 
iel," said  one  of  the  gentlemen;  "  Init  what 
was  there  so  sad  about  it?" 

"  Hit  war  my  mule,  sah,"  he  said. 

Better  one  less  handsome  chair  if  something 
needs  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  have  j/our 
copy  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


Bohn   Syphon   Refrigerator 


keeps  all  kinds  of  food  milk,  meat, 
butter,  vegetables  and  fruit — in  the 
same  provision  chamber  without  the 
slightest  contamination. 


White  Enamel 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Main  Office    and   Works,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Chicago  Office  and  Salesroom  : 

Steger  Building,  Jackson  Boulevard  aud  Wabash  Ave. 

New  York  Office  and  Saletroom  : 
59  W.  42Dd  Street. 


All  the  fruit  from  California  is 
broutjht  across  continent  in  Bohn 
Syphon  Refritjerator  Cars.  The 
big  shippers  have  proved  that  the 
Bohn  Syphon  System  keeps  food 
in  its  natural,  fresh  state  for  the 
greatest  lentrth  of  time — with  /enst 
cost  of  icp  (uul  care. 

Delivered  on 
10  Days' Trial 

Where  we  have  no  regular 
dealers  we  ship  on  approval  for 
I  0  days'  trial.  Freight  paid  both 
ways  if  not  as  represented. 

Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerators  are 
lined  with  genuine  White  Porce- 
lain Enamel— not  paint — no  seams 
or  corners  to  catch  dirt ;  kept 
immaculate  by  simply  wiping. 
This  lining  is  non-porous,  strictly 
sanitary — does  not  discolor,  crack 
or  peel  like  so-called  enamel  which 
is  merely  enamel  paint. 

We  also  make  the  popular 
Minnesota  Refrigerator.  Our 
prices  range  from 

$19.00  Upward 

Send  today  for  both  Minnesota 
and  Bohn  Syphon  Catalogs  and 
Terms  —  and  select  your  most 
economical   refrigerator. 


FIRELESS 
COOKERS 


Reduce  the  Cost  of  Living 

It's  an  actual  fact  that  my  Fireless  Cooker  .saves   75%   of  yorr  fuel 

k  hills,  75%    of    your    time    and  worr)-,  it  cooks  your    food    75^  belter  and 
you  will  never  keep  house  ag.iin  without    one,  once    you  have  tri-jd  it.     I 
lam  tVe  Original     am  the  Original  Fireless  Cool<er  Man.       I    sold    30,000    Fireles.s    L'ookers 
Fireless  Cooke    Man.  la.st  year.     Nearly  every  cooker  sold  brings  me  from  one  to  four  customers 
— friends  of  the  first  customers. 

Special  Price  Proposition   On    10,000  Cookers 

Just  now  I  am  !r<>i"S  to  make  a  special  price  proposition  on  lo.ooo  lot  of  my  Cookers  to  further  introduce 
them  into  new  localities.  V.;u'll  be  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  low,  direct  tiyure  I  will  quote  you  on 
just  the  cooker  yo\i  want  right  from  the  factory. 

Don't  you  want  to  write  a  postal  today  for  this  proposition  ? 
Remember' my  Cookers  are  the  latest  improved,  most  ui>to-date 
cookers  on  the  market.  .Mine  is  the  old,  original,  genuine.  Rapid 
l-'ireless  Cooker. 

Sold  on  30  days'  free  home  test.  Order  one  of  my  Cookers,  use 
it  in  your  home  for  a  full  month,  then  decide  whether  you  want  to 
kee])  it  or  iu)t. 

My  motto  is  Low  Prices  and  Quick  Salfis. 

My  Rapid  Cooker  is  the  cleanest,  most  sanitary  Cooker  made. 
No  pads  or  cloth  lininsj.  W\  metal,  easily  kept  clean,  and  with 
proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime.  Fieautifully  finished  cases  with  dust 
proof  tops. 

.Sena  for  catalogue  and  full  description,  together  with  special 

Erice.     Also,  I  will  send  you  recipe  book  of  isj'different  dishes  to 
e  cooked  in  my  Rapid  Cooker. 

Remember  m\  (."ooker  Roasts,  Bakes,  Fries,  Boils,  Steams  and 
Stews  any  and  all  kinds  of  food  most  dcliciously.  Answer  this 
advertisement  and  get  full  particulars. 

WILLIAM   CAMPBELL  COMPANY,    Dept.   250,    Detroit,  Mich. 
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WHITE  HOUSES 

DEMAND 

WHITE 

PAINT, 

In  the  suburbs,  in  the  smaller 
towns,  in  the  country —wherever 
smoke  and  soot  do  not  pervade 
the  air — where  green  trees  and  fo- 
liage abound  to  afford  the  proper 
contrast,  there  is  nothing  prettier  or 
in  better  taste  than  the  house  painted 
white.  And  when  white  paint  is  in 
order  it  cannot  be  too  white,  too 
clear,  too  pure. 

For  beauty,  for  economy,  and  for 
wearing  qualities,  nothing  is  supe- 
rior to  the  paint  which  is  made  to 
suit  the  condition  of  the  building 
with  Carter  White  Lead  and  pure 
linseed  oil. 


The  White 


White  Lead 


Carter  White  lead  is  the  strictly  pure 
white  lead  of  our  forefathers  only  whiter, 
finer  and  more  perfectly  made,  due  to  an 
improved,  modem  process  which  eliminates 
all  impurities  and  discolorations.  It  makes 
the  whitest  white  paint  for  either  exter- 
iors or  interiors,  and  with  the  addition  of 
proper  tinting  colors  the  clearest  and  most 
durable  colored  paint  of  any  desired  shade. 

Our  free  book  "Pure  Paint"  tells  when  white 
paint  is  appropriate,  when  other  colors  are 
better,  and  what  make  harmonious  color  com- 
binations, and  illustrates  the  principles  with 
color  plates  of  real  houses.  It  tells  you  how  to 
detect  adulterations,  a,nd  how  to  know  pure 
paint,  and  how  to  get  it  at  reasonable  cost.  If 
you  own  a  house  that  needs  painting  send  for 
this  book  at  once- 

Garter  White  Lead  Go, 

12087  So.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago,  lit. 

Factories:  Chicago — Omaha 


For   All    Business  Papers  — 

For  valuable  records,  card  index  files,  estimates,  inven- 
tory, cost  and  stock  sheets;  or  letters  in  standard, 
folded,  cap  and  all  commercial  sizes— for  just  such  pa- 
pers and  records  as  any  modern  business  organization 
ilopends  upon  in  the  daily  conduct  of  its  affairs, 
which  no  insurance  company  will  or  Can  indemnify 
against  loss  the  new — 

Slobe  Catinet  Safe. 

offers  invaluahla  protection  against  fire — at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  Witli  interchangeable  interior  p<  ssihililies.  allow- 
ing for  any  individual  airangement  d<'sii*'d,  c<^tnstructed 
entirely  of  steel,  with  aii-chainhf  r  insiihitinn — fitted  with 
Yale  combination  or  key  locks — the  Glotie  Cabinet  Safe  brings  a 
perfect  ofti.-e  filing  system  witliin  easy  reacli  of  every  busi- 
ness man.     Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue  No.  V  911. 

3ht  9lol><:V^rnickc  Qfx,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  380-382  Bd'y.  Chicago,  224-228  Wabash  Ave. 
LBoBton.  91-93  Federal  St.  Washington,  1220  F  St..  N.  W. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

The  Worst  of  It. — Merchant — "It  seems 
to  mc  that  you  ask  high  wages  considering 
that  you  have  had  no  experience  in  this 
business." 

Clerk — "Ali,  but  you  forget  that  that's 
just  what  makes  it  all  the  harder  for  me." — 
Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Too  Many  Spectators. — He  (soulfully) — 
"There  are  a  thousand  stars  to-night  looking 
down  upon  you." 

She — 'Is  my  hat  on  straight?" — Harper's 
Weekly. 


A  Cure.— "War  with  Japan  seems  im- 
minent.    These  dreadful  rumors  alarm  me." 

"Too  bad." 

"What  would  you  do?" 

"Well,  I  think  I  would  switch  magazines." 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 


In  Practise. — "The  Hague  has  done  much 
toward  promoting  peace  in  the  world." 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Cheyenne,  "and  so 
has  Reno." — The  Washington  Star. 


Truthful  Spouse. — "Where  am  I?"  the  in- 
valid exclaimed,  waking  from  the  long  de- 
lirium of  fever  and  feeling  the  comfort  that 
loving  hands  had  supplied.  "  Where  am  I — 
in  heaven?" 

"No,  dear,"  cooed  his  wife;  "I  am  still 
with  vou." — Toledo  Blade. 


Economy. — The  services  in  the  chapel  of  a 
certain  \A'estern  university  are  from  time 
to  time  conducted  by  eminent  clergymen 
of  many  denominations  and  from  many 
cities. 

On  one  occasion,  when  one  of  these  visiting 
divines  asked  the  president  of  the  university 
how  long  he  should  speak,  that  witty  officer 
replied: 

"There  is  no  limit,  doctor,  upon  the  time 
you  may  preach;  but  I  may  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  tradition  here  that  the  most  souls 
are  saved  during  the  first  twenty-five  min- 
utes."— Lippincott's. 


A  Triumph. — "Do  you  think  it  is  becom- 
ing?" she  asks,  appearing  in  her  newest  gown. 

"Don't  bother  about  that!"  gushes  the 
friend.  "It  is  perfect!  It  is  simply  delicious! 
My  dear,  it  makes  you  look  absolutely 
helpless. ' ' — Judge. 


Triumph  of  Reason. — Damocles  saw  the 
sword  suspended  by  the  hair. 

"Since  it  can't  cut  the  hair,  I  judge  your 
wife  has  beeii  sharpening  her  pencil,"  he  re- 
narked  to  the  king. — New   York  Sun. 


A  Sad  Thought. —  'I  think.  "  said  the  as- 
tronomer, ■'  that  I  have  dis  overed  a  new 
canal  on  Mars." 

"Is  that  so?"  replied  the  New  Orleans 
man,  absent-mindedly.  "  I  wonder  what 
town's  going  to  get  the  celebration?  " — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Reassuring. — He — "Good-night,  dear.  We 
must  not  kiss  or  you  would  take  my  cold." 

She — "  Never  mind — I  can  pass  it  on." — 
London  Opinion. 


W.  B.  Mann,  Architect,  Cuicago 

Residence  of  George  Ade,  Brook,  Ind. 

SHINGLES,     SIDING     AND 
TRIMMINGS  STAINED  WITH 

Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 

Exterior  staining  is  no  longer  confined 
to  shingles.  Stains  are  being  used 
more  and  more  upon  all  kinds  of  rough 
and  smooth  siding,  trimmings  and 
other  outside  woodwork.  The  colors 
are  soft,  and  transparent,  and  the  ef- 
fects are  therefore  especially  harmoni- 
ous and  suitable  for  bungalows,  camps 
and  cottages,  as  well  as  for  suburban 
and  country  houses.  They  cost  only 
half  as  much  as  paint  and  are  cheaper  to 
apply,  and  they  are  made  of  Creosote, 
which  thoroughly  preserves  the  wood. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the 
country.  Send  for  samples  of  stained 
wood  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

Samuel   Cabot,   Inc.,    Mfg.   Chemists 

7  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Metss. 


GOOD  ENGLISH 
IN  A  NUT-SHELL 

"A   Working   Grammar"    gives  you    exactly  what    you 
want  to  know  in  a  hurry, concisely  and  authoritatively. 
By  J.  C.  Fernald,  L.H.  D.,  Assoc.  Ed  Standard  Dictionary. 

Just  issued.     i2mo,  cloth.     1 1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   NEW  YORK 


Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

HOME  REFRIGERATION 

Tbis  book  tells  how 
to  select  the  Home 
Refrigerator,  how  to 
know  the  poor  from 
the  good,  bow  to 
keep  down  ice  bills, 
bow  to  keep  a  Re- 
frigerator sanitary 
and  sweet  —  lots  of 
things  yon  should 
know  before  baying 
any  Refrigerator. 

It   als<i    tells    all 
about  the  **  AIoii-   -^■■■i^H   .,  ,.  ,.,,  .-,,., 

'^°^J';no'^e"Jc;  ^^^'ash  or  Mo„tb.7pay».e„t.. 
of  solid,  unbre.iknble  White  Porcelain  Ware,  over  an  inch 
thick,  with  every  corner  rounded — no  cracks  or  crertces 
anywhere,  and  as  easy  to  keep  clean  as  a  china  bowl. 


5^t)«"Monroe" 


The  leading  hospitals  nse  the 
"Monroe'*  exclusively,  and  it  is 
found  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
best  homes. 

The  "Monroe"  is  never  sold  in 
stores,  but  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory t(">  ,\ou  on  our  liberal  trial 
offer.  Freight  Prepaid. 

Easy  Payments.  We  are  making 
a  radical  departure thisyear  from 
our  rule  of  all  cash  with  order, 
and  sell  the  "Monroe"  on  our 
Uberal  credit  terms,  to  all  desir- 
ing to  buy  that  way. 

Just  say  "  Send  Monroe  Book" 
on  a  postal  card,  and  it  will  go  to 
vou  by  next  mail 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

Station  8  •  -  -  •  Lockland,  O. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Attaches  to 
Inside  of 
Trousers  at 
Waistline 


STANFORD 

"HIP- FIT" 

THE  INVISIBLE 

Trouser 
Support 

Insures  both  neat  appear- 
ance and    absolute    com- 
fort! No  more  unsightly 
suspenders,  or  tight ' '  pull  - 
ing-in"of  belts  and  "bunch- 
ing "of  trousers. 

Made  of  liKht  gauze,  with  dura- 
ble silk  elastic  over  hips  ami 
in  bark — conforms  to  boJv  IN 
A  NY  POSITION,  and  supports 
trousers  ex'enly  all  around.  Pre- 
vents trousers  from  saffKinjjrdowri 
and  shirt  from  "-luorking  up," 
Cool,  serviceable,  durable.  Belt 
may  hf  worn/or  appi-amncf  on/y. 
If  yimr  liabircl.isher  or  tailor  cannot  supply  you,  send 
us  $1.00  and  your  waist  measurement  (taken  s)iHgly 
just  aboi'e  hips  and  uiiili-r  trousers),  and  we  will  send 
you  a  Stanford  "JIip-l'"it"  by  mail,  postpaid.  1/  not 
^ulirely  Siitt  ■ftii  ^fi-y,  u-tni  1/  l',n  kand  7reiftii  rr  I  tnhiyiuif  m^>>i>y. 

HIP-FIT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  60  Grand  St.,  New  York 


Rustic  Hickory 
"Cliair 

Comtortable,  handsome,  durible  chair 

for  porch,  lawn  or  di'ii.     Made  o( 
yount;  hickory  with  bark  on. 
No  paint  or  varnish  to  hide 
■"  natural    beauty   of 

"~        wood.   Put  togeth- 
er  by   old  sciiool 
craftsmen  to  outlast 
anybody    now    living, 
no  matter  how  used  or 
abused. 

Shi  pped  prepaid,  east  of 
Rocky  Mts.  ^2.50.  With 
rockers,  75  cents  extra. 
If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you  the  Genuine 
Rustic  Hickory  Furniture 
order  from  us. 

UAiin  uanr  ■   CDCC  (^^talog  with  over 
nANU  MAUKH    rllCC  lOOstylesot Rustic 
_■  Hickory  Chairs,  Setteei.  Ta- 

bles, Rockers,  Swings  and  Odd  Pieces.    Write  for  it  today. 

RUSTIC  HICKORY  FURNITURE  CO. 

55  State  Street,  LA  PORTE,  INO. 


My  three  thou- 
sand styles  of  elec- 
tric lighting-  glass 
are  the  result  of 
over  thirty  years' 
experience  in  work- 
ing  out  difficult 
lighting  problems. 
I  make  a  special 
lamp-chimney  for 
every  burner.  My  lamp-chim- 
neys are  made  of  Macbeth  "Pearl 
Glass"  and  bear  my  name.  They 
make  the  lamp  do  its  best. 

My    Index    shows    the    rigltt    chimney    lor 
every  lamp.     Free. 


Ktg.  t'.  S.  Pal,  Off. 


Macbeth 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co. 


Pittsburgh 

Chicago:  Phil.'Vdelphi.a: 

178  East  Lake  Street  42  South  Eichtli  Street 

New  York  :  19  West  3(.nh  Stroot 


THE   LITERARY   DIGEST 

When  in  Doubt. — "  I  wish  I  knew  which  one 
of  tho.sc  youn^  men  to  marry.  I  believe  I 
shall  consult  a  fortune-teller." 

"  That's  a  good  idea.  Con.sult  Bradstreet." 
— Houston  l^osl. 


The  Greater  Tragedy. — The  man  whose 
daughter  had  just  heen  united  to  the  hus- 
l)and  of  her  choice  looked  a  little  ,sad. 

"I  tell  you,  squire,"  he  said  to  one  of  the 
wedding-guests,  a  man  of  his  own  age,  and 
himself  the  father  of  a  number  of  unmarried 
girls,  "  I  tell  you,  it  is  a  .solemn  thing  for  us 
when  our  daughters  marry  and  go  away.  " 

The  sc|uire  assented,  not  altogether 
heartily. 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  he  conceded;  "l)ut,  I 
tell  you,  it  is  more  solemn  when  they  don't." 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


The  Great  Divides 

Reno. 

The  harem  skirt. 

The  tariff  wall. 

The  fool  and  his  money. 

Buda-Pest. 

The  pearly  gates. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

Jim  Crow  laws 

and 
The  Hio  Grande  River. 

— Fort  Worth  Record. 


Complete  Reform. — "  My  wife  married  me 
to  reform  me." 

"  Did  she  succeed?  " 

"Yes,  thoroughly.  1  wouldn't  marry 
again  if  I  lived  to  be  as  old  a.s  Methuselah!" 
—Puck. 


Explained. — "  Have  you  ever  noticed  how 

a  bum  actor  can  get  laughter  and  applause 

by  using  a  cuss  word?" 

"Oh,  yes.     What's  the  rea.son?" 

"I've  found  out,   1  think.     The  audience 

has  been  wanting  to  swear,  l)ut  is  too  polite.  " 

—Toledo  Blade. 


Slow. — Nelle — "Is  that  fellow  of  yours 
ever  going  to  get  up  the  courage  to  pro- 
pose? " 

Belle — "I  guess  not.  He's  like  an  hour- 
gla.ss." 

Nelle — "An  hour-glass?" 

Belle — "Yes — the  more  time  he  gets,  the 
less  sand  he  has." — Philodclphia  Times. 


Wise  Tommy. — Teacher^"  W  hat  change 
takes  place  when  water  freezes?" 

Tom.my  (innocently) — "  .\.  change  in  price, 
I  guess." — Harper's  Weekli/. 


A  Loving  Child. — Pupil  (to  .schoolmaster) — 
"Sir,  wouKl  you  mind  taking  great  care  how 
you  draw  up  my  report?  My  parents  suffer 
dreadfully  front  nerves." — Fliegende  Blatttrr. 


For  All  Time. — Mus.  Hichupp — "  The  judge 
decreed  that  th(>y  should  be  separated,  never 
to  see  each  other  again.  " 

Mks.  Bla.>^e — ".\re  they?  " 

Mr.-;.  HuiHUPP — "Yes.  They  are  living 
ne.xt  door  to  each  other  in  a  New  York  apart- 
ment-house now.  " — /'lick. 
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Perhaps    You    Will    Like 
This   Shape    Better. 

You  may  be  one  of  the  thousands  who 
like  my  Panatela  or  you  may  be  one  of 
those  who  have  never  tried  it  because  the 
Panatela  is  not  your  favorite  shape  for  a 
cigar.  To  whichever  class  you  belong, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  you  will  like  my 
new  Club  Special    shape  better.    Anyway 

it  will  cost  you  nothing  to  try. 
1  put  the  proposition  up  to  you 
and  take  all  the  risk. 

The  Shivers  Club  Special  is 
made  of  exactly  the  same  qual- 
ity of  tobacco  as  the  Shivers 
Panatela — the  cigar  that  made 
my  business  a  success.  The 
Club  Special  is  a  hand  made 
cigar  4ji^  inches  long,  with  a 
filler  of  real  Cuban  -  Grown 
Havana  tobacco.  The  wrapper 
of  the  Club  Special  is  fine, 
filmy,  genuine  Sumatra.  Like 
all  my  cigars  it  is  made  in  my 
clean  Philadelphia  factory,  by 
men  cigarmakers,  and  sold  at 
factory  cost  plus  one  profit  only 
— the  manufacturer's. 

It  may  be  that  the  full  rich 
flavor  which  the  larger  burning 
surface  gives  the  Club  Special 
will  suit  your  taste  to  per- 
fection. 

You  can  find  out  without 
expense,  obligation  or  bother. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers'  Club 
Special  Cigars  to  a  reader  of  the 
Literary  Digest,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  of  these  cigars 
and  return  the  remaining  forty  at 
my  expense,  if  he  is  not  pleased 
with  them:  if  he  is  pleased  with 
them,  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees 
to  remit  the  price,  $2.50,  within 
ten  days.  (This  applies  as  well  to 
my  Panatela  Cigar.) 

If  the  proprietor  of  a  cigar  store 
save  yoii  a  handful  of  ciyjars  and 
said,  ■•  Smoke  these  at  my  risk,  and 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  them." 
you  would  do  it,  of  course,  I  wish 
you  w  ould  accept  this  offer  of  mine. 
too.  as  if  it  were  a  matterof  course. 
It's  a  clean,  straightforward  offer 
without  any  hidden  meaning  or 
'■joker  "  clause.    Read  it  again. 

In  onlering  please  state  luhether  you  prefer 
mild.,  medium  or  strong  cigars.,  and  use  business 
stationery  or  give  reference. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 
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SHIVERS' 
CLUB  SPECIAL 

KXAfT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


913   Filbert  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GIVE   YOUR   FEET   FREEDOM 

Vour  feet  musrleswere  made  to  be  used  just  the  sjime 
as  the  rest  of  >oiir  muscles.  Uon't  torture  nnd  cr.mip 
them  with  ill  tittine  shoes  or  rigid  an-h-supporters 
that  take  oat  all  their  life  and  vigor.  If  tou  have 
fallen  arches  or  flatfo<it. 

GOES  &  YOUNG'S 

$7  Flexible  Arch-Support  Shoes 

will  cure  you.  The.v  keep  the  licaments,  tendons  and 
mu-cles  of  the  fiet  just  where  thf y  belong,  while  h1- 
hiwiiit:  them  perfect  freeilom  of  movement.  Ther 
imln  .vour  fri-t  to  beiir  the  weicht  of  >our  l>od.v  in  the 
way  that  nature  intended.  'They  give  p^rfert  ronfort 
throut:h  their  proper  shape  and  complete  flerihility. 

Ill  any  case  where  this  shoe  fails  to  do  all  that  we 
claim  for  it.  wp  will  rhr^rfnlly  rpfnnd  thr  prire,  $7.  snd  «l»o 
the  return  express  rhsrires. 

Write  today  for  folder  V  describing  these  shoes. 
designed,  produced  and  sold  exclusively    b>    us 


Tlu:s.-nliiai  pilot 


hi.   fl.T:lMlil>  of  ,.urslu>- 


COES  &  YOUNG  CO..  20  SCHOOL  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Our  readers  are  asted  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ONE  OF  THE 
FAMILY 

i)f  ten  Brisco-Kleanwell 
sliapes.  This  is  No.  61. 
Large,  sanitary  brush  for 
men.  Stiff,  serrated 
bristles.  Ventilating- 
iioles  in  back — easy  to 
keep  clean.  You'll  like 
it.     Price  35  cents. 


Holds  Its  Bristles 

The  ten  B  r  i  s  c  o  -  Kleanwell 
shapes  are  in  our  sample  case 
at  your  dealer's.  One  of  them 
will  exactly  suit  your  mouth. 
You  can  choose  from  the  sam- 
ples, then  receive  its  duplicate. 

Sold  in  a  Sealed  Box 

Make  your  little  grirl  a  present 
of  a  Dolly's  Kleanwell— a  tiny 
toothbrush.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  4  cents. 


9mC0  HAIR  BRUSHES 


penetrate  to  tlie  scalp.     The  finest  of  imported  brushes. 

Made  in  all  styles,  woods  and  prices. 

ALFRED  H.  SMITH  CO..  42  W.  33d  St.,  New  York 
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Before  purchasing  securities  we 
invite  investors  to  consider  our 


% 

Illinois  Farm  Mortgage  Loans 

We  recommend  them  to  persons  who  deem  security — 

not  rate -the  first  essential  in  making  an  inyestment. 

Complete  information  furnished  upon  application. 

A.  G.  DAN  FORTH  &  CO^  Bankers 

Founded  A.  D.  1858  Washitigtpn,  Illinois 


Suittry  Steel  Deik  i"  Office  or  Home. 

Top  of  quartered  oak  aiixW-ln.  All 
steel  parts  tlnlshed  to  match  the  top. 
Thebe.st  desk  made.  2  drawers  S9; 
4  drawi'rsSll.55.  Send  forCircular 
Colambia  School  Supply  Co     Indianapolis. 


ntterent  trom  all  others  and  tne 
difference  is  the  improvement. 

As  Comfortable  As  They  Are 
Inconspicuous 

Lenses  held  in  position  by  two  small  rock- 
ing gold  pads.  Properly  adjusted,  they 
will  not  mark  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  slip 
down  or  hurt  behind  the  ears. 

AT  ALL  BEST  OPTICIANS 

Sold  for  descriptions  atid  inforiiiafioii 
that  -fill  instruct  a>id protect  yoii. 

E.   KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO.    Est.  1864 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

April  28. — El  Paso  is  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
Mexican  peace  conference.  Judge  Francisco 
Carbayal,  of  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court, 
representing  President  Diaz. 
Premier  Asquith,  at  a  meeting  at  the  I^oiuion 
(iuildhall,  presents  a  resolution  welcoming  the 
proposal  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  un- 
limited arbitration.  The  resolution,  .seconded 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  is  passed  unanimously. 

April  29. — The  gates  of  Canton,  China,  are  closed 
because  of  the  depredations  of  the  rebels. 
Another  crusad«  against  the  introduction  of 
American  securities  into  the  German  market 
has  been  launched  in  connection  with  the 
project  to  list  $4,000,000  4  per  cent,  first 
mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  San  Francisco  Terminal  Railway  on  the 
Berlin  Stock  Exchange. 

More  than  1,000  Federal  soldiers,  loaded  on 
100  freight  cars,  are  being  rushed  to  Juarez. 

April  30. — An  attack  on  a  Chinese  provincial 
arsenal  is  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  of  the 
rebel  troops. 

May  1. — The  report  that  King  Alfonso,  of  Spain, 
is  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  is  again  cir- 
culated in  the  foreign  press. 

I'resident  Taft's  speech  a  week  ago  in  New'York, 
in  which  he  advocated  reciprocity  with  Canada, 
is  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  * 

Six  towns  have  been  pillaged,  and  many  per- 
sons killed  in  the  revolt  in  Canton,  China,  and 
the  West  River  country. 

The  Camorrist  murder  trial  is  resumed  at  Viterbo, 
Italy,  after  a  week's  interruption,  due  to  the 
illness  of  a  juror. 

Vice-President  Corral,  of  Mexico,  who  is  now 
in  Paris,  denies  his  reputed  criticism  of  Amer- 
ica's course,  and  the  actions  of  Americans,  with 
regard  to  the  revolution  in  his  home  country. 

May  2. — Rebels  annihilate  a  small  force  of  Fed- 
erals at  Gates.  An  American  and  his  wife  are 
slain  by  Mexican  outlaws  in  Sonora. 
Former  Mayor  McClellan,  of  New  York,  witnes.ses 
the  trial  of  the  Camorra  in  Italy,  and  is  recog- 
nized by  several  members  of  the  society,  who 
declare  themselves  innocent. 

May  .3. — An  autograph  letter  written  by  Martin 
Luther  is  sold  at  Leipsic  for  .'J25,000. 
President  Bianchi  is  compelled  to  dismiss  a  .ses- 
sion of  the  Camorrist  trial  becau.se  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  pri.soners  and  their  accu.sers. 

French  troops  arrive  at  Fez,  Morocco,  to  relieve 
that  city  from  a  siege  of  rebel  tribesmen. 

Residents  of  Jerusalem  mob  a  party  of  Eng- 
lish archeologists  who  are  accused  of  excavating 
under  the  Moscpie  of  Omar  and  removing 
sacred  relics,  including  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

May  4. — The  steamer  Deutschland ,  with  the  Ger- 
man Antarctic  expedition,  sails  from  Hamburg. 


Domestic 

Washington 

April  28. — The  Senate  formally  organizes  by 
adopting  the  list  of  appointments  to  com- 
mittees drawn  up  by  the  majority  of  both 
parties.  The  expected  fight  against  the 
adoption  of  the  lists  threatened  by  the  pro- 
gressive Republicans  does  not  develop. 

The  farmers'  free  list  and  Canadian  reciprocity 
are  attacked  in  the  House  by  Representatives 
Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Prince,  of  Illinois. 

The  determination  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment that  the  reciprocity  agreement  be  rati- 
fied is  shown  in  Parliament  when  Premier 
Laurier  announces  his  intention  of  remaining 
away  from  the  imperial  conference  and  the 
coronation,  if  necessary. 

April  29. — Right  of  way  is  given  the  farmers' 
free  list  bill  in  the  House  by  the  Democrats. 
Secretary  MacVeagh  asks  the  extra  session  of 
Congress  to  pass  several  bills  affecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Treasury  which  failed  in 
the  last  .session. 

The  report  that  Lloyd  C.  Gri.«com  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  New  York  County  Republican 
Committee  to  re-enter  the  diplomatic  service 
as  Ambassador  to  Germany,  is  vigorously 
denied. 

April  30. — With  the  third  week  of  the  extra 
session  passed,  the  House  is  ready  for  the  free 
list  tariff  bill,  and  the  Senate  slate  is  cleared 
of  committee  appointments. 

May  1. — The  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  exercise  complete  juris- 
diction over  forest  reserves. 

Annexation  of  Canada  is  a  feature  of  the  debate 
in  the  House  on  the  farmers'  free  list  bill. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary,  by  a  vote 
of  7  to  5,  agrees  to  report  the  House  re.solution 
for  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators. 


HOUSE 
PLANS 
FREE    ( 


CRAFTSMAN 


^itl^S^Designed  by  GUSTAV  STICKLEY 


Send  6  cents  for  a  ropy  of  "24  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES" 
showing  exterior  and  floor  plans  of  2i  houses  that  cost  from 
$900  lip  to  build.  To  interost  you  in  our  maffazine.  ••'I'llE 
CKAFTSMAN,"  and  in  (.'raft  aiii<-l.>s.  we  will  also  send  you  a 
'I'imtifully  printed    32  -  pa^e 

' klct  entitled  '"The  Crafts- 

iiKiii  House." 

If  you  are  interested  at  all. 
I'olh  of  these  books  will  lie 
Vim  T  useful  to  you, 

*•  THE  CR.^FTSMAN  IDEA  " 

iN.-iins  real  homeSt  not  mere 

li..iist»s;    it   shows   you  how  to 

s:iv.>  money  on  useless    parti- 

ti'iiis  — how    to_   avoid    over- 

di-i-iiration.    how  to   get   wide 

swc'ps  of  space    (even    in  a 

.small     house),     restful    tones 

that  mati-h    and    blend — and 

enables  any  one  to  always  hav^'  a  beautiful  and  artistic  home. 

*'TI!E  CRAFTSMAN  M"4<iA/INE  "treats on  building,  furnish- 

ingand  beautifyint;  homes — on  art— embroidery— cabinet  work 

— and  kindred  topics. 

"CRAFTS.TIAN  HOMES,"  by  Gustav  Stickley.  205  pages. 
beautifully  bo\ind  and  printed,  treatson  home  building,  home 
maUins.  home  fiirnishings  in  full. 

•*THK  CICAKTf«*MA\"  -  -       ««  )  All  for 

*'€RAFTSMA\  HOMKS"   -  -       #3  ^  ^« -- 

Vfiur  <»^vn  Neloctioii  of  116  House  PInns  \  «p<S*/*> 

EIXJAU  E.  PHIMJrS,  Manager  The  Cr&rtsman 
Room  217,  41  W.  34th  St,  New  York 


Chairs  &  Tricycles 

For  Invalids  and  Cripples 

Worthington  Co. 

409  Cedar  St.,  Elyria.  0. 


ORDER    OUT    OF    CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 

more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 


(ipli 


ample  cox 


15c 


NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY,  I55-IS7  Waverly  PI..  N.  Y.  Cit) 


YOUR  SAVINGS 

Make  6  Per  Cent 


when  invested  with  the  largest  financial  in- 
stitution in  the  south-west.  Paid  in  capital 
and  surplus  $5,300,000,  its  reserve  being 
$3,200,000.  Liabilities  less  than  $230,000. 
There  is  more  than  $24  in  security  for  every 
dollar  of  indebtedness.  The  Company  was 
founded  in  1866  and  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  California  in  1899.  Its  principal 
officers  have  been  with  it  for  from  fifteen  to 
thirty-seven  years. 

GOLD  NOTES  are  issued  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Investment  Company  in  denominations  of  $100 
and  multiples  of  $100  up  to  $5,000,  and  bear  six 
per  cent  interest. 

The  purchaser  can  withdraw  his  money 
with  full  interest  in  ninety  days,  or  can 
place   it     up    to  five  years,    as  he  wishes 

The  Los  Angeles  Investment  Company  plans 
using  the  funds  in  the  erection  of  its  fourteen  story 
bank  and  office  building,  costing  about  $1,000,000. 

No  investor  in  a  Gold  Note  has  ever  failed  to 
have  refunded  to  him,  on  demand,  his  money 
in  full,  even  though  the  note  was  not  due. 

Send  for  folder  today,  or  remit  direct  to  this  bank. 

GLOBE  SAVINGS  BANK 

Department  20 
Los  Angeles  California 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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May  2. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
(iecides  to  flevote  the  time  until  Saturday, 
May  13,  to  licarings  on  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
hill. 

Tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  denies 
tlie  application  o£  several  railways  for  relief 
from  the  operation  of  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause. 

The  debate  on  tlie  free  list  l)ill  in  the  House 
develops  into  a  free-trade-prolection  argu- 
ment. 

;\lay  3. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Audit  and 
Control  of  the  Contingent  Fund  reports  favor- 
ably the  JLa  FoUette  resolution  [reopening  the 
Lorimer  case. 

(Ikxkral 

April  2«. — Lloyd  (Iriscom  resigns  as  Republican 
chairman  in  New  York. 

Ajiril  29. — Seven  person.s  are  killed  and  fifty  in- 
jured in  a  railroad  wreck  near  Martin's  Creek, 
N.  J. 
(Jeiieral    Reyes    visits    Vice-President    Corral    in 
.Spain  before  .sailing  for  Ameri('a. 

April  30. — American  Federation  of  Labor  Offi- 
cials formulate  plans  for  the  defense  of  the 
McNamara  brothers,  charged  with  <lynamiling. 

Governor  Wilson's  Western  itinerary  is  made 
public. 

Ohio  legislative;  bril)ery  charges,  it  is  now  clear, 
will  be  more  far-reaching  than  supi)osed,  and 
the  arr&st  of  a  .score  of  legislators  is  daily  ex- 
pected. 

May  1. — Charles  H.  Hyde,  New  York's  City 
Chamberlain,  is  indicted  by  the  (irand  .Jury 
for  bribery,  the  charge  growing  out  of  the 
Robin  loan  of  .«i:i(),()()0  to  the  Carnegie  Trust 
Company. 
Charles  F.  Leach,  formerly  Collector  of  Customs 
at  Cleveland,  institutes  a  suit  for  .$1()(),()')0 
damages  for  libel  against  .Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury  MacVeagh. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  pays  $-12, 800  for  "  Le  Morte 
d'Arthur,"  at  tlie  Iloe  library  sah;.  The  book 
was  printed  at  Westminster  byCa.vton,  in  H.s.'j. 

More  than  200  policemen  of  Cleveland  resign 
from  the  Forum  Club  to  escape  suspension  by 
the  Mayor. 

May  2. — James  H.  Preston  is  elected  Mayor  of 
Baltimore  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
City  Chamberlain  Hyde  resigns  and  issues  a 
statement  charging  conspiracy  a'.;ainst  tlie 
(laynor  administration.  lie  is'held  in  S7, .">()() 
bail. 

May  .1. — Mayor  (laynor  accepts  Chamberlain 
Hyde's  resignation,  at  the  same  time  exiiressing 
belief  in  that  otticial's  innocence. 

Three  Ohio  State  Senators,  two  Representatives. 

and   the  sergeant   a1    ar'ns  of   the   Senate    are 

indicted  for  soliciting  and  accepting  bribes. 
The  Massachusetts  Senate  defeats  the  proposed 

income  tax   auien(hiuMit    to   the   United   States 

Constitution  by  one  vote. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 


(■onx'cntion     assembles     at 


May  l.H. — A     Union 
Wheeling,  Va. 

May  14. — The  Postmaster  (lencral  annuls  the 
contract  for  carrying  the  mails  betwe;Mi  St. 
Louis  and  Mempliis,  owing  to  the  forcible 
stoppage  of  steamers. 

May  1,5. — A  proclamation  of  neutrality  wiili  re- 
spect to  the  War  between  tlie  States  is  issued 
by  (Jueen  Victoria. 

May  16. — Brigadier-Generals  Butler  and  McClellan 
are  appointed  .Major-Generals. 

May  17. — A  submarine  boat,  supposed  to  be 
owned  by  the  Confederates,  is  captured  at 
Philadelphia. 

May  IS. — Arkansas  is  admitted  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

May  19. — The  Federal  .steamers,  Freeborn  and 
Monticcll),  excliangf^  shots  with  a  Confederate 
battery  at  Sewall's  Point,  \d..  and  the  Frec- 
horn  captures  two  schooners  with  Confederate 
troops  in  the  Potomac. 

May  20. — The  North  Carolina  State  Convention 
pas.ses  an  ordinance  of  .secession. 

Governor  Magoffin,  of  Kentucky,  issues  a  procla- 
mation of  neutrality. 


Just  in  Time. — Thk  Fkiend — "  I  suppose  it 
\va,s  hard  to  lose  your  daughter?" 

Tnic  Fathi;u — "  Well,  it  did  seem  as  if  it 
would  be  at  one  time,  but  she  landed  this 
fellow  just  as  we  were  beginning  to  give  uj> 
hope." — Christian  Intelligencer. 


YeUoWsfotje 

The  years  drop  away  and  one  grows  young  in  Yellowstone  Park.  In  this 
vast  Rocky  Mountain  domain  of  3,312  square  miles,  at  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  7,500  feet,  are  canyons,  cataracts,  geysers,  hot  springs  —  a  store 
house  of  wonders  and  curiosities.  No  better  place  in  all  the  world  could 
be  found  to  commune  with  nature,  rest  the  mind  and  rejuvenate  the  body. 

Season  1911:  June   15  to  September   15 

Five  up-to-date  hotels,  including  rustic  Old  Faithful  Inn,  and  for  this  season  the  mag- 
nificent new  Grand  Canyon  Hotel,  outdoing  the  most  famous  resort  places  in  its  superb 
location,  complete  appointments  and  service. 

Low  Summer  Tourist  Fares 

to   Yellowstone  Park,  the  Pacific  Coast,  Paget  Sound  and  Columbia  River  regions. 

Annual  Rose  Testlval,  Portland,  June  5-10,  1911.  Special  Fares  in  effect  May  29,  30 
and  31.  Return  limit  July  31.  Other  selling  dates  for  special  tickets  are:  June  5,  6, 
10  to  22;  June  27  to  July  5,  account  Int'l  Sunday  School  Assn.  and  Nat'l  Educational 
Assn.  meetings  in  San  Francisco  and  Christian  Church  Convention  in  Portland.  Full 
particulars  on  request,  with  illustrated  literature  telling  of  the  trip  over  the  "Scenic 
Highway  through  the  Land  of  Fortune."  Send  6c  in  stamps  for  "Through  Wonder- 
land" and  "Yellowstone  Park  Hotels." 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul 


The  New  Grand  Canyon  Hotel 


SEE  ALASKA 

No  cruise  equals  in  scenic  interest  that 
along  the  shores  of  Alaska.  But  to  know 
this  wonderful  Northland  and  appreciate  its 

INEXPRESSIBLE  SCENIC  GRANDEUR 

its  ideal  smnmer climate  and  nisihtless  days,  you 
must  see  the  land  beyond  the  shores. 

But  before  you  complete  your  plans  or 
make  your  reservations  for  atrip  to  8itka, 
^.kaguay,  the  Glaciers  and  Totem  Pole 
Land  send  for  our  very  interesting  book- 
lets, "■  .4/(is/,-iT  Alon,^  (he  Shores  and 
h',yoii(/"  and  ''  O/'iiiions."  Free  on  re- 
quest and  worth  requesting. 


Ilormnn  >VoIj*.  (Ipn'l  isrt. 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 

:!l    \.  Ill  >;ill.-  S|.. 
('hli'n;.-».  Ml. 


Trnfflp  npparlmrnt 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 

lliMim  .".l).->.  Wlni-h  llnililini:, 
^  unrouver,  U.  C. 


Manual  OF 

50R3TS 


f-s 


,'<>OU 


111-  '   tjl 

DWIUS- 


S^<i^' 


WHITE  RASSB.  YUKON  RqUTE 


Free  Guide 
Books 

Write  today.      They  tell   rou 
■where  to  po  to  find  just  the  kind  of 
a  pood  time  you  v.iiit.    They  de- 
scribe the  pleasures  and  pastimes  of 

New  England  Vacstions 

They  give  tlie  loc.T.itu  and  liiiude  of 
every  mount.nin,  l.ike  and  seasliore  resort 
with  detailed  listsot  2.000  hotels  and 
bo.irdinif  houses,  including  rates  and 
accommodntions. 

TUs  Eelpftil  Information  FEES 

if  you  ^^Tite  at  on^e  I   r  t  :;.•  t  I" :  h.--..(?  lHX>ks. 

Mana&l  of  Enmmer  Besorti 
N.  Y  ,  N.  II. >S:  ll.irtorl  R.  K    1  crritory 
New  Engl&nd  Vacation  Reiorta 
i'voston  A:  M.iine  k.  K.  ITri  (  r>- 
Vacation  Board  and  Eammer  Totir: ia  Ualne 
M..i;;e  Ccr.ir  .1  K.  Iv.  Ttr:::-  :■, 
ADVEKTISINO  BTTEEAU  ' 
Room  93J.  So    Station,  Boston,  Mau. 
The  Hew  England  Lines 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  nientiou  Tuk  Htkkakv  Diukst  when  writing  lo  advertisers. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Greatest  Fishing  Country  in  America 

Nova  Scotia 

■  III':  i^wit  OF  i<:\.t.v4;i!:Li.\K 

Virgin  lakes  and  streams  teeming  with  trout. 
Best  waters  open  to  ever,>  body. 

Just  oii<>  nizlit  I'roin  Rosloii  by 
siipoi-h  l!>-kiio(  'i'niii  .Sfi-e^v  Mteainsliips  of 

Dominion  Atlantic 
Railivay  S.  S.  Line 

l,<':iviim'  I.oiiur  ^Vliarl' (Foot  State  8t.)>  Bos- 
ton, Kverj  Tiic^da.t   uikI  KriUay  at  1  P.  M. 

Ask  for  information  about  Camps  and  Hotels. 
Let  us  furnish  you  with  a  competent  guide  and 
send  .\ou  some  illustrated  literature  on  fish 
and  game  in  Nova  Scotia. 

J.F.MASTERS,NewEng.Supt.,362WailiingtonSt.,Boston 

R;  U.  PARKER,  GenI  Pass.  Agt.,  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia 

P.  GIFKINS,  General  Manager 


Classified  Col u mas 


BUSINESS  OPPORTVNITIES 

EARN  $10 TO  $15  A  WEEK  AND  HOLD 

YOUR  POSITION  BESIDES 
No  Canvassing.  We,  as  manufacturers  of 
patented,  just  in  season  specialties,  have  new 
EASY  MAIL  ORDER  PLANS  to  keep  our 
factories  busy.  We  furnish  everything.  Large 
profits.  Small  capital.  Experience  unneces- 
sary. If  you  are  one  of  the  want-to-go- 
ahead  kind,  write  for  our  most  modem  plan. 
Sworn  statement. 

J.  M.  PEASE  MFG.  CO. 
151  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOR-  WRITERS 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 
Wanted.  You  can  write  them.  We  teach 
you  by  mail.  No  experience  needed.  Big 
demand  and  pay.  Book  Free.  Ass'dM.P. 
Schools,  Room  920,  Chicago  Opera  House 
Block,  Chicago. 

WE  SELL  MSS.  ON  COMMISSION. 
No  advance  selling  fees.  Necessary  revision 
and  typewriting  at  reasonable  rates.  Directed 
by  eminent  and  successful  author.  Endorsed 
by  leading  publishers.    Mail  MSS.  today. 

LITERARY  BUREAU,  INC. 
813  Stephen  Girard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WE  gather  material  for  club  women, 
writers,  and  speakers,  give  literary  advice, 
correct     MS.S.,    and    look     up    ancestors. 

BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH, 
315  E.  5th  St.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


SPEAKERS,  Lecturers:  We  gather  material 
for  your  speech,  oration,   club  paper,  essay 
Expert  literary  service  on  topics  for  occasions. 
Lyceum  work  prepared.     Endorsements. 
Authors' Agency,  153  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York. 

HELP  WANTED 


GOVERNMENT  WANTS  RAILWAY 
Mail  Clerks;  Carriers ;  Postoffice  Clerks. 
Common  education  sufificient.  Thousands  of 
appointments  coming.  Write  for  list.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  K  51,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EDVCATIONAL 


EXPERIENCED  ENGLISH  Governess 
desires  position  in  American  family  with 
children.  Good  French  scholar;  can  offer 
highest  references.  Willing  to  pay  own  voy- 
age over.  Miss  Hobgen,  care  of  Mme.  Percy 
Peixotto,  Lilianhof,  Guntersthal  bei  Frei- 
burg, Baden,  Germany. 


More  Than  One  Million  Readers 

weekly  consult  the  Classified  Columns  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  among  which  are  intiuential 
bankers,  physicians,  merchants,  lawyers,  etc. 
Your  offer  can  be  placed  before  this  vast 
buying  public  at  a  very  nominal  cost — #4.r)0 
and  up  per  week.     Write  us  for  particulars. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


Patent  your  ideas.  $8,500  offered  for  one  in- 
vention. Book  '■  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  " 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Pat- 
ent obtained  or  Fee  returned.  We  advertise 
yourpatentforsale  atourexpense.  Establish- 
ed 16  years.  Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attorneys,  985  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ideas  Wanted— Manufacturers  are  w  riting  for 
patents  procured  through  me.  72-page  guide 
and  list  of  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free.  My 
personal  services.  Trade  marks,  copyrights. 
R.  B.  Owen,  Dept.  45,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS:  For  facts  about  Prize  and 
Reward  Offers  and  for  books  of  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  8c 
postage  to  Pubs.  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent— 
Proof    of    Fortunes   in    Patents "   and  6l-p. 
Guide.    Special  offer.     Highest  references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  PROMPTLY  OBTAINED 
Our  free  booklet  will  help  you  to  for- 
tune. Read  papers  11  and  12  before  applying 
for  patent.  Write  today.  D.  SWIFT  &  CO., 
307  7th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress ;  samnle  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

Free  Gold  sample  goes  with  first  letter. 
Something  entirely  new.  Every  firm  wants 
it.  Orders  #1.00  to  JIOO.OO.  Nice  pleasant 
business.  Write  today  .METALLIC  MFG. 
CO.,  428  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


THIRSTY  TIME  SOON 

The    Islands    Company    Catawba    Gr.ipe 

Juice   is   perfectly  delicious.      Agents   gi\en 

exclusive   territory.      Send  for  prices.     The 

Islands  Co.,  4372  Carnegie  Av., Cleveland, O. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

THERE  TS  AN  increasing  demand  for 
Oklahoma  mortgages  for  investing  funds. 
We  will  send  free  our  booklet  "  G,"  explain- 
ing our  67o  and  T/o  mortgages,  secured  by 
farm  and  city  property. 

OKLAHOMA  FARM   MORTGAGE  CO. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Used    Auto  ni  e^  b  i  I  e  s 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 


COLUMBIA,  with  3  bodies.  Coupe,  Tour- 
ing, Runabout,  just  overhauled,  coupe  body 
brand  new ;  new  tires  and  extra  tii  es.  Com- 
plete equipment.  Total  mileage  about  7,600. 
Excellent  condition;  just  painted.  A.  D. 
Brixey,  724  Whitney  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  York  Address,  30  Church  St. 

Listing  your  Used  Car  for  sale  here  means 
reaching  an  audience  of  over  a  million  readers 
who  are  autojnobile  hiyers.  Featured  in 
second  issue  each  month.     Write  for  rates. 


$600  FOR  A  QUICK  SALE— Four-cylinder 
1910  Model  T  Ford  Roadster,  full  equipped, 
and  electric  lights,  22  horse  power,  in  good 
condition  ;  must  have  cash     . 
AARON  BLOMQUIST.HoRDViLLE,  Neb. 


PIERCE  ARROW  Seven  Passenger  Car, 
fully  equipped,  splendid  condition,  for  sale 
cheap.    Also  Rothschilds  limousine  body. 

C.  R.  S.\UL.  Owner 
149  Columbus  Ave.  New  York. 


Kennel   Directory 


7A  i>  %' .\  .\  T  .\  <;  K  >  OF  «  ii.\.ni>i«».\^ 
IMM.  Bisctrr 
They  are  crisp  and  will  keep  indefinite!- 
They  are  clean  and  easy  to  handle  when 
feeding. 
The.v  are  appetizing 
They  are  wholesome. 
They  are  free  from  moisture 
Dogs  fed  on  Champion  Dog  Biscuit  need 
no  worm  medicine. 
They  make  the  coat  soft  and  glossy. 
ST.   l».\rij  BKF.*D  CO.  St.  Paul.  .Minn. 


AIREDALES 


THE  AIREDALE  FARM  KENNELS 
Spriii;;    Valli>y.  .\'.  V. 

30  miles  from  New  York  City,  Erie  R.  R. 
Always  have  registered  young  Airedales  for 
discriminating  buyers. 


Coos  Strain  of  Aire«1ales— Bred  and 

reared  under  ideal  A  /Wt/a/^ conditions^    We 
have  the  "pal"  you  want.     HomeofElruge 
Monarch, World's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue— Best  yet. 
COOS  KENNELS,     North  Bend,  Oregon. 

POODLES 


White  Toy  French  Poodles  and 
Toy  Pomeranian  Spitz.  Perfect 
specimen  from  prize  winning 
stock.     Price  reasonable. 

KOHUES    TOY   KEN.NELS 
Ann  .irhor Michigan 


REMEDIES 


DISTEMPER 

Its    ProTontion    and   Cure 

A  booklet  describing  a  new  bacteriological 
discovery,  full  of  interest  to  every  dog  owner. 
Free  on  application.  The  Protective 
Serum   Co.mpanv,  Box  116,  Bayonne,  N.J. 


COLLIES 


FOR  SALE 


TWO  MALE  and  THREE  FEMALE  COLLIES  lall 
registered).  Prices  and  description  on  appli- 
cation. Vaufrey  Kennels,  Jeanerette,  La. 

WE  OFFER  a  nice  selection  of  Spriiisr- 
dale  Collie  Pups  at  $15  to  $25  each. 
Grown  dogs  and  bitches,  open  or  bred,  for 
sale.  We  have  a  few  choice  Airedale  Ter- 
rier Pups.    Write  me. 

P.  L.  SAVAGE,  St.  Charles,  111. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  OF  QUALITY 
FOR  SALE 

By  KNOLLWOOD  COLLIE  KENNELS 
Cobden  ■  -  -  Illinois 


HAWTHORN  COLLIE  KENNELS 

Beautiful  golden  sable  and  white  pedigreed 
Scotch  Collie  Puppies,  by  noted  registered 
sires.  $15.00  up.  Faithful,  loyal,  devoted 
youngsters.  C.  RYDER,  Cummaquid,  Mass. 

"Workers,  Collie  Pups,  Companions, 
Show   I>ogs 

Best  of  Breeding.  Prices  reasonable.  Our 
Collies  are  big  Winners  and  give  satisfaction 
everyplace.  Gi.e.v  Tana  Coi.i.ie  Kennels, 
Tekoa,  Washington.  E.  W.  Mahoney,  Prop. 


PUBLICATIONS 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
siv'ely  to  the  dog.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  Aristocrat*  of  Dogdom 

Famous  for  their  intelligence  and  all  'round 
usefulness. 

THE  KENNEL  REVIEW  tells  all  about 
them,  publishing  more  Airedale  news  than 
all  other  kennel  papers  combined.  Send  stamp 
for  sample  copy  of  this  beautifully  illustrated 
monthly  dog  magazine.  Subscription  only 
$1  per  year. 
The  Kennel  Review,  59th  St. ,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Where  to  Go— How  to  Go 

For  the  Summer  Vacation  and  trip,  Moun- 
tain    and    Seashore,    Afloat    and    Ashore. 

A  well-planned  trip  is  one  doubly  enjoyed. 

A  carefully  investigated  resort  is  one  most  likely  to  give 
satisfaction. 

If  you  map  out  your  itinerary  beforehand,  you  will  save 
those  petty  annoyances  which  sometimes  detract  from  the 
solid  enjoyment  of  travel. 

The  fascination  of  exploring  new  fields  is  inherent  to  all 
travel  lovers.  With  many  the  keenest  pleasure  is  in  going 
to  regions  which  have  not  been  previously  visited. 

WE  SHALL  BE  GLAD  TO  HELP  YOU 

Possibly  you  have  some  trip  in  mind  about  which  you 
would  like  to  have  some  information. 

Possibly  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  a  certain 
resort,  its  special  attractions,  the  best  hotels. 

If  you  would  like  any  information  on  rates,  routes,  etc. , 
or  any  special  suggestions,  write  to  us  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  help  you.  If  we  cannot  tell  you  ourselves,  we  are  in 
touch  with  those  who  do  know. 

Travel  D^^ctory  TheJiterdrxDigfest 

In  our  ANNUAL  RECREATION  ISSUE,  out  June 
3rd,  we  shall  publish  descriptions  of  those  parts  of  America 
and  Canada  certain  to  afford  enjoyment  to  the  summer 
tourists. 


Our  readers  are  askea  to  mention  TuE  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Europe 

Raymond- Whitcomb  Tours 

Highest  Class 

Spain,    Italy 

And  six  otlier  (.oimtries 

June  10 

Britisli  Isles  and  Continent,  May  27, 

J  line  10,  13,  17,  28  and  later 

Round  the  World 

Seven  Tours 

I'Our  to  Twelve  Months  each 
July,    Sept.,    Oct.,   Nov.,    Feb, 


We  are  also  agents  for 

The  Pilgrim  Tours 

of  Boston,  Mass. 
MODKRATK  OOST 
Mediterranean 

North  Cape 

British  Isles 

Coronation 
ALL  EUROPEAN  RESORTS 
Many  Sailings  in  June 

Send  for  itineraries 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Washington  Street,  Boston;  225  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York;  1005  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia;  Majestic  Building,  Detroit; 
Oliver  Building,  Pittsburg. 


University  Travel 


Scholarly   leiuiersliip    nnd    exclusive    facil- 
ities distinguish  our  arrangements. 

Let  us  write  \ ou  about  our 

TOURS  TO  ITALY  AND  SPAIN 

Sail  in  May.  .Iiiric  ur  .luly 

K.xtrnsiuiis  to  (ii-iiiiaiiy.   Franc*-  and  Kiiulainl. 

CRUISES  IN  GREECE  AND  DALMATIA 

(Mir  (iwn  strain  yacht  ATHKNA. 

Choice  c)f  seasons;  arran^'enients  from  America. 

GENERAL  TOURS  INCLUDING  NORWAY 

SailitiL's  ill  .liiiie  and  .Inly 

Tours  to  Entiland  as  iate  as  Au^'ust. 

Send  for  announcement. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  lioston.  Mass. 


CULTURAL        ^^"^"^  ■'  ""-^  '"'■"' 
TRAVEL 

SPRING  TOUR       -        Sailing  MAY  10 

CORONATION  TOUR  Sailing  MAY  25 

NORV^AY    RUSSIA        -         JUNE  10 

OTHER    TOURS    ITALY    TO    SCOTLAND 

Nut  the   liiftKcst,  Not  iho  Cheapest, 
Hut  tlic  Best. 

THE    CHAUTAUQUA    TOURS 

Appleton,  Wisconsin 

COOK'S  TOURS 

70  Tours  to  lOiiropo.  many  visitinc 
London  tor  (coronation.  Hotels  and  seats 
for  Processions  miaranteed. 

'I'oiir.s  Ai-oiintI  the  World:  Seven 
Tours  ((«•  Luxf  this  season,  Westbound, 
Kastbound  and  Southbound. 

T  II  O  S  .    C  O  4»  K    Si,   S  O  \ 

New  York,   Boston,    Philadelphia.  Chicago 

San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto. 


i^obson'G  (Pit)  ^i>orlD  foiirfl! 

A  delightful   nine   weeks'   tour  of    Europe. 
SailiuK    July    3rd.      Exclusively    first  class, 
Kor  itineraries  address 
Mrs. E.  A. Robson.  12  Laurence  St.,  Yonkers.N.Y. 


PQQc>ooo66666666666666< 

C0t1,Y£fl  TOUI^S 

"  Xhf  JUst  ill  7nii'<7." 

KUUIVD  THK    WOUMI  Sept.    to  Fob'y. 

SUMMER  TOURS  TO 

J:\V\X    ANO  SOI  Til     .IMKRICA 


1«  Tl-illlly  I'hice 


■Coslon,  iMass. 


COME  TO 
TEMAGAMI 

The  Unspoiled  Country 

EV1^K^'  lake  and  stream  is  an  open 
invitati(jn  to  one  of  the  finest 
vacations  you  ever  spent. 

Temagami  is  in  the  vast  Forest  Re- 
serve of  over  4,000,000  acres  in  Northern 
Ontario,  mostly  of  virgin  inne.  Lake 
Temagami  is  a  magnificent  body  of 
water  with  an  irregular  shore  line  of 
over  2,000  miles  and  contains  over  1,500 
islands.  Lake  trout,  speckled  trout,  pike, 
wall-eyed  pike,  pickerel  and  fighting 
black  bass  are  found  in  great  numbers. 
Such  fishing  has  long  since  disappeared 
in  the  over-run  regions. 

The  Company  maintains  a  chain  of 
hotels  where  every  comfort  may  be 
secured,  but  for  those  desiring  to  camp 
they  will  furnish  all  the  necessary  eiiuip- 
ment  and  provisions.  For  a  real  vaca- 
tion for  the  ladies  and  children  as  well 
as  the  men  come  to  Temagami.  Drop  a 
postal  today  for  our  new  illustrated  book. 

Temagami  Steamboat  &  Hotel  Co,,  Ltd. 

Temagami,  Ontario,  Canada 


rrovel  tincl  Pesort  Directorij  I  Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


ARE  YOU  GOING  ABROAD? 

In  Matters  of  Travel,  Consult 

ARTHUR  W.   ROBSON 

steamship  and  Railroad  Passenger  Agent 

127   Eiist  Biiltiniore  Strcrt,  Bultiuiori',  Mil. 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  all 
Lines.  Personally  Conducted  Tours, 
.S  u  m  m  e  r  Cruises,  etc.  Traveller's 
Cheques.     Letters  of  Credit. 

Correspondence  Invited,  or  use  the 
"  Bell" 


Ifilted  JOHNSON  TOURS  l^^^lll 

June  10,  17.  24,  etc.  60  to  100  days.  A/ores, 
Gibraltar,  Spain  (Madeira,  Algiers),  Eurojje. 
W.A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


■■  S'dect    9n00      ^f^t%f^ 

Europe  EI^E  $260 

wide  choii'c   of    routes:   cle^■c^    years'    experience; 

liiulKvst  ti  stiiiimi  i;ils-      Apply  aloure 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS, >*  B^uconSt..  Boston. Mass. 


ami    9    other     conn-       T  hO 
trits— Sailing  May  10 

75   Uays-|4.^0  inFAl 

otluM- touis.    Send  for   ■■'"^fc 
I  booklet.      J.P.GRAHAM  1A/*»m 

IDEAL  TOVRS,Bo.\  1055-0.  Pittsbnre    VVay 


ITALY 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

:hhIi  \  uar  —  Limited  Parties  — 
Exceptional  -Advantages;  .Strictly 
first  class.  Write  tor  programs 
llr.£-!»rs.ll.S.  hiliie.GleiisFidls.X.Y 


*; 


TOURS  UNDER    ESCORT 

to  the  Mediterranean,  Continent,  British 
Isles,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Starting  in 
May,  June  and  July.  Small  parties,  ex- 
perienced leaders,  leisurely  travel, mod- 
erate rates.  Illustrated  itineraries  on 
request.  .'♦I.IIISTKRS  TOIKS 
24S  Wasllinirluii  St.  31  West  3IHh  '^t. 

BOSTON  NKW  VOKK 


HOTELS 


SPEND  VOUR  OUTINO  AT 

"PICTURESQUE  HULETT'S" 

Desirable    Furnished     Cottages    to    rent. 
Uulett    House   opens  June  1. 
H.  W.  BUCKELL,  LAKE  GEORGE.  N.  T. 


oooooooo<i>66666666gggS  I 


The  Simplicity  and  Privacy  of  Cottage 
Life  with  the  Conveniences  and  Ojipor- 
tunitiesof  Motel  Life  are  offered  by  the 
Cottages  and  Inn  at  lU'CK  HILL 
K.ALLS,  Pa  ,  the  nearest  mountain  resort 
to  New  York  and  Phila,  (\0\.V .  TEN- 
NIS, RIDING,  SWTMMI  Nil,  Etc. 


iiiiiiiK3^iiiiiiir/;iiMiiiirsiiiiiiii^iiiiiiit^iiiiiiiieiiiiiiii(etiniiiH8 


England's  Historic  | 
Sites  and  Scenes! 


The  (ireat  Western  Railway— the  longest 
railroad  in  the  British  Isles — serves  all  the  prin- 
f  ij;al  historic  sites  and  scenes.  The  G.  \V.  R. 
terminus  in  London  is  at  Paddington  .Station 
—the  "Royal  Gateway"  to  stately  Windsor. 
I.")  ancient  Cathedral  cities  and  such  famous 
places  as  Stratford-on-Avon,  Bath,  and  Ox- 
ford, are  on  the 


i 
I 

I 


I  Great  Western  Railway  of  England  | 

I  G.P.A.  for  U.S.A.,  Mr.  T.  KATELEY,  G.W.R.,  355  Broadway,  New  York 

=  to  whom  please  apply  for  Itinerary  of  Tours,  free  literature  and  all  desired 
=  information,  Illus.Travel  Book  "HISTORIC -SITES 
I  AND  SCENES  OF  ENGLAND, '  Price   lo  cents. 

I  The  3  Great  Routes  to  London 

G.  W.   R.   from    Fishguard 

(the  Gateway  of  Europe). 

G.  W.  R.  from   Plymouth. 

G.  W.  R.  from  Liverpool. 

JAS.  C.  INGLIS.      General  Manager 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK,  Canada 

Boating,  P.athing.  Fishing  and  Camping. 
Splendid  Moose,  Caribou  and  Deer  Hunting 
in  season,  also  Partridge  and  Duck  Shooting. 
River,  Lake  and  Seashore  Resorts.  Spend 
your  vacation  where  days  and  nights  are 
cool.  Excellent  hotel  and  boarding  house 
accommodation  at  reasonable  rates.    Write 

The  New  Brunswick  Tourist  Association 

Dept.  B,  Saint  John,  N.  B. 

for  illustrated  literature  and  otlier  information 


JUST  OUT— SUMMER   HOMES 

150  Pa^e  IlhiKtruleil  Kiiok.  with  full  iiifonnrition 
in  regai'4  to  SiimniiT  Ile>orts  in  Vermont  and 
short'S  Lake  i'haiuplain  with  hotel,  farm  and 
village  lu'ine  :icci>mtnn(latir)n8.  Prices  $7  per 
week  and  up.  Send  6c  stamps  for  mailing.  Ad- 
dn-ss  Summer  Homes.  No.  11.  38'»  Broadway.  N.  Y 


ORIENT  AT  COST 

Co-operative  system,  11th  year,  best  accommo- 
datii'h,  best  tour,  actual  cost.  Select  party, 
mostly  Southern  people,  June  7.  (Eg-ypt  and 
I'alfstine  delightful  in  summer.)  Europe, 
."S'J'iri  up.  SiTid  immediately  fot  booklet. 
THE  LIBBY  TRAVEL  CLUB,  .SparUnbarg^S.C. 


The  Grinnell  Tours  to  Europe 

Eor  prospectus  giving  detailed  informa- 
tion address 

Professor  CHARLES  N.  SMILEY 
Grinnell  College  Grinnell,  Iowa 

ITALY,  SWITZERLAND 

Tin*  Itliiiie,  Paris    and    London.  Private 

Tour  leaving    July    1.      Address 

J.  R.  Monroe,  392 Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 


DUNNING  TOURS 

The  Best  of  Europe  in  the  Best  Way 

Special  Tonrt  to  Norway,  Sweden  &  Rossia 
The  Most  Competent  Leadership 

BEACON   TOURS 

.Moderate  in  Price. 

PILGRIMAGES 

For  Music  Lovers,  Book  Lovers, 
Social  Workers,  Lovers  of  Old  Ro- 
mance  ,Sketchers. 

MOTORING  IN  EUROPE 

-Ml  about  it. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Uneqnaled  itineraries.  Best  ar- 
rangements. Sailing  September  6. 
October  4,  25. 

JAPAN 

.June  21.  2S.  Sept.  6.  19,   Oct.  4. 
Independent  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House       Boston,  Mats. 

Blackstone  Hotel.  Chicago,  III. 

P.%ririC    TK.%VKL.    BI'KK.tV 

789   Market   Street,    San   Francisco,  Cal. 


D 


rt  V  lUOWll  O  Kiirope,  $220  tip. 
t'lftteu  iit'ars  tu  thebusiii'-ss  uf  T\  avt- 1 . 
(illia  I'onn  Ave..  litt-ibiirBh,  ra-TnilDC 
Hoi  ;s,  Vulley  Cottagf,  .\.  X.     IV/UIXO 


euiroi^e: 

Earn  your  trip  by  lorming  a  small  party. 
Each  party  limited  five  to  ten  members. 
H.micock's  ToiRs,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brookhni. 


FROM  LONDON 
CONTINENT 

^Smoothest  Sea  Irip,  New  Palace 
Steamers,  Largest  and  Fastest 
Crossing  the  Channel. 

Night  Service — via  Folkestone-Flushing 
Day   Service     via  Qneenboro- Flashing 

Tllf  ^^viickest  and  .M.'>t  fonvenuMil  K.'Ut.^from 
England  to  NortluTn  and  Central  Eurnpe. 
Write  for  Booklets  of  DeliKlitful  Tours. 

SIDE  TRIPS  THROUGH  HOLLAND 

Th.'  ['i.Uir.  S(iii.-  W.n.i.-rlan.l  ..f  Hiir -i.e. 
at  Very  Small  Expense— 3  days— 6  days— 
7  days— From  London.  Paris.  Berlin— Start 
Any  Time,  Prom  Anywhere. 

C.  BAKKER.  General  American  Agent 

Nfthorlanti  .st:it.'  Rrs     K!ufhiilK  .M.hi'.  K-iil.- 
Dept.  B,  355  Broadway'        New  York 


l:\IVKRSITY       PUIXTS 

2.1KI0  half-tone  reproiiuctions  of 
the  \\  orlil's  .Masterpieces of  Art. 
Oiif  rpiU  each  or  K)  cents  per 
hunilreii.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue  Bureau  of  Univ. 
TraveL  19   Trinity   PI..  Boston. 


TlItRKLL'.«<  I  $295  |  ITALY    TO 
onus  I  $330  1  kn<;l.\ni> 

SPAIN,  RIVIERA,&c..  JSfiS.  Other  tours. 
Partiesl,5only.  June-.Sept.  C.  .\.  TtRRKLL, 
Prof. Mod. Langs. L'niv. of  -Arizona,  Tucson. 


Walking  in  Tirol  and  Switzerland 

Are  Special  features       Ideal  Vacation  Tour. 

July    1   and  5.      fS-MS  to   *4,S0.     Booklet. 
Recreation  Clnb,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


LONDON 


ALL   ABOUT   TRAVEL   IN 


by  Rail, 
Steamer. 


NORWAY 


and 
Carriage 


SiA/eden  and  Denm^rlc 

NORTHERN  TO0RIST  BUREAC 
18  Broadway        (Agents)        New  Vork  City 


CALISBURY  HOTEL 

>^      SALISBURY   SQUARE 

Quietest  Hotel  in  London  :  English  service 
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Of  all  high-class  Restaurants 
in  New  York  City  none  has 
ever  achieved  greater  success 
in  so  short  a  time  than 

O'DONNELUS 

NEW  RESTAURANT 
Broadway  and  61st  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone,   Columbus  8357 


ACROSS    B'WAY  FROM   THE    NEW    THEATRE 


CUISINE  AND  SERVICE  OF  THE  HIGHEST  CLASS 


Private    Rooms   for    Parties  of   Six  to   Two    Hundred 


New  White  and  Gold  Ball  Room 
Just  Opened 


Visit    to 
You    a 


O'Donnell's  Will   Make 
Permanent    Patron 


PARIS 

has  a  strange  lure  for  most  Americans — a 
fascination  not  easily  described,  ye.t  very 
real.  Who  of  us  does  not  hope  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  City  of  Pleasure  before  he 
dies?  "Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 
takes  you  to  the  very  heart  of  Parisian 
outdoor  ^i^yeiy — Boulevards — open-air  cafes 
— parks — excursion  points  and  rendezvous, 
such  as  Trouville,  Monte  Carlo,  etc.,  of  the 
merry  Parisian  and  his  chic  Parisienne.  It's 
from  the  personal  diary  of  F.  'Berkeley 
Smith,  artist-author,  who  has  himself  "lived 
the  life."  Very  fully  illustrated  by  the 
author  and  his  friends.    Cloth,  280  pp. 

*'  Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
New  York 


$1.50 


Booi'dealers 
or  postpaid. 


The  Lure  of  the  City 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
Just  Published.   By  David  James  Burrell,D.D.,LL.D.,NewYork 

12mo.  cloth.  *1.{IU  net.     Bv  mail,  $1.10. 
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"Quaint  Cape  Cod" 

Send  for  this  Book 

Cape  Cod's  the  place  where  you  would 
enjoy  yourself  this  summer. 

We've  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  that 
tells  about  the  summer  pleasures  that 
await  j'ou  on  Cape  Cod — the  yachting, 
the  bathing,  the  fishing,  the  golfing,  and 
the  social  life. 

Before  you  decide  where  to  go  this 
summer,  send  for  "  Quaint  Cape 
Cod."     It's  free. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


Queries  referred  to  this  department  will  be  answered  only  in 
the  printed  column,  and,  owing  to  hmited  space,  will  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  general  interest. 


.  A.  C.  S.,  '  De  Funiak  Springs,  Fla. — "Kindly 
give  the  pronunciation  of  the  three  words,  'Hebra- 
i.sm,    ' Aristobulus,'  and  'Philistine.'" 

The  pronunciation  of  these  words  is  as  follows: 
hi'bra-izm  (i  as  in  machine);  ar-is"to-biu'lus  (w  as 
in/fM(/);  fi-lis'tin. 

"J.  E.  M.,"  New  Orleans,  La. — "Please  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  'gradus-epithet '  in  tlie 
following  quotation  from  Saintsbury's  'Short  His- 
tory of  English  Literature':  '  (This)  piece  {Kai)e  of 
the  Lock)  in  whicli  no  fault  can  be  found  e.xcept  in 
the  frequency  of  the  gradus-epithet.'  " 

The  term  "gradus"  is  defined  by  the  Standard 
Dictionary  as  "a  dictionary  of  quantities  in  pros- 
ody, to  aid  pupils  in  making  I^atin  ver.se."  Its  use 
in  the  combination  "gradus-epithet"  in  the  con- 
nection here  given  is  probably  due  to  a  criticism 
of  a  too  frequent  use  of  phrases  that  indicate  a 
lack  of  precision,  such  as  might  be  selected  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Latin  .scholars  refer  to  the  gradus 
in  order  to  fill  a  metrical  blank  without  due  regard 
to  the  fitness  of  the  phrase  so  chosen. 

"J.  E.  R.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "Please  explain 
the  construction  of  the  word  'here'  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing sentences:  'I  stand  here.'  'I  am  here." 
Could  it  be  considered  an  adjective  in  the  .second 
.sentence?  " 

The  word  "here"  as  used  in  both  .sentences  is  an 
adverb  complement.  Fernald's  "Working  Gram- 
mar of  the  English  Language"  gives  the  rule  that 
"an  intransitive  verb  may  take  an  adverb  as  a 
complement  to  complete  the  sen.se;  as.  The  man 
is  here.     The  letter  is  there." 

"J.  C.  B.,"  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. — "Please  state 
whether  'affecting'  or  'effecting'  is  tlie  proper  word- 
to  use  in  the  following  notice:  'Von  are  hereby 
notified  that  a  petition  has  been  filed  in  this  office 
affecting  the  boundary  lines  of  school  district  No. 


"Affecting"  is  the  correct  word,  used  in  the 
sense  of  acting  upon  or  changing.  This  meaning 
may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  derivation  of  the  word 
from  the  Latin  afficio,  to  influence.  The  word  "ef- 
fecting" conveys  the  idea  of  accomplishing  or 
achieving,  and  is  not  suitable  in  this  instance. 
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MADERO  GAINING   GROUND 

SINCE  Madero  transferred  his  capital  from  the  saddle  to 
terra  firma  at  Juarez  and  his  hat  is  no  longer  his  only 
headquarters,  the  anomalies  and  uncertainties  of  the 
Mexican  situation  have  become  even 
more  evident  than  before,  or  so  it  seems 
to  many  editors  on  this  side  of  the  line. 
Thus  while  one  dispatch  from  Mexico 
City  tells  us  that  "  three-quarters  of 
the  country  at  least  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  organized  revolution,"  another 
reminds  us  that  the  .Diaz  Government 
still  "  controls  the  entire  machinery  of 
administration "  and  is  therefore  the 
only  authority  in  Mexico  with  which 
foreign  Governments  can  transact  busi- 
ness, or  which  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  fulfilment  of  treaty  obligations. 
At  the  same  time  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, in  possession  of  ports  of  entry 
at  Juarez  and  AguaPrieta,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  collect  customs  at  those  points 
— a  fact  which  brings  appreciably 
nearer,  declares  one  insurgent  leader, 
the  recognition  of  Madero's  belliger- 
ency by  foreign  Governments.  He  ex- 
plains that  the  services  of  insurgent 
customs  agents  will  have  to  be  utilized 
by  all  shippers  through  these  ports, 
and  this  "will  establish  a  de  facto 
situation  which  probably  will  lead  to 
formal  recognition." 

Moreover,  while  Diaz  in  Mexico  City 
is  nominally  supported  by  a  Congress 
constitutionally  chosen,  it  is  significant 
that  Madero  has  more  than  once  been 
praised  as  a  patriot  in  open  debates  on 
the  floor  of  that  Congress.  And 
Stephen  Bonsai,  in  a  dispatch  from  the 
Mexican  capital  to  the  New  York 
Times,  declares  that  not  only  is  there 
in  the  heart  of  that  city  a  force  of  1,500  armed  and  well- 
organized  revolutionists  ready  to  strike  at  any  moment,  but  that 
from  95  to  99  per  cent,  of  the  citizens,  7iot  excepting  soldiers  and 
police,   are    in    sympathy  with    the   revolutionary   movement. 


THE    XEW   SECRETAKY   OF   W.\R. 

Our  Army  on  the  Rio  Grande  will  now  be  under  the 
control  of  Ilenry  1,.  Stimson,  who  succeeds  Jacob  M. 
Dickinson  in  the  Taft  Cabinet.  His  reputation  thus 
far  rests  on  his  successful  prosecution  of  big  corpora- 
tions. Last  fall  he  wa-i  defeated  for  Governor  of  New 
York.  President  Taft  is  said  to  tliinktliat  Mr.  Stim- 
son lias  acquired  what  cavair.vitien  call  "  the  motion  " 
and  will  readily  fall  into  the  si  ride.  It  is  denied  that 
this  Cabinet  chanse  is  due  to  the  late  turn  of  affairs  in 
Mexico.  Many  see  rather  in  the  appointment  of  a 
pronounced  Prosressiw  Republican,  a  friend  of  Hoost- 
velt  and  Pinchol,  in  place  of  the  one  Democrat  in  tlic 
Cabinet,  a  definite  move  toward  party  unity  in   1912. 


Diaz's  own  Cabinet  <irges  him  to  resign,  says  Mr.  Bonsai,  but 
the  aged  President  "  still  persists  in  his  stubborn  attitude,  and 
apparently  counts  on  the  coming  of  General  Reyes  to  deliver 
him  from  his  dilemma." 

"  He  is  reported  to  plan  replacing  De  la  Barra,  who  is  hardly 

a  cipher  in  internal  affairs,  by  General 
Reye.s,  and  then  resigning,  counting  on 
Rey(  s  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  success- 
ful finish.  But  this  plan,  however 
ingenious,  if  put  into  execution,  would 
be  about  three  months  too  late." 

"  If  Juarez  falls,  the  administration 
of  Diaz  will  fall,"  declared  a  brother 
of  the  revolutionary  leader  more  than 
two  months  ago  ;  and  many  of  our  ed- 
itors are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
prediction  was  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  "  Politically,"  asserts  the  Scran- 
ton  Tribune-Republican,  **  President 
Diaz  is  dead."  But  it  adds  pessimistic- 
ally: "The  rebellion  is  not  over.  It 
may  only  have  begun."  The  New  York 
Evening  Post,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  it  agrees  that  events  in  Mexico 
are  making  rapidly  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  Porfirio  Diaz,  thinks  that  they 
are  also  just  as  inevitably  tending 
toward  settlement  and  peace.  While 
The  Post  is  not  the  only  paper  that 
views  the  situation  through  rosy 
glasses,  the  greater  number  seem  to 
contemplate  it  with  grave  misgivings. 
"  The  Mexican  revolution  has  over- 
turned a  strong  Government,  and  seems 
unable  to  set  up  a  new  one,"  declares 
the  New  York  American,  which  goes 
on  to  say : 


"  Besides  the  confused  struggle  of 
armed  factions,  fighting  for  serious 
political  aims,  there  is  a  welter  of 
mere  mobbery  and  outlawry  that  aims 
at  murder,  arson,  and  plunder. 
"  In  the  midst  of  a  seething  caldron  of  murder  and  rapine  are 
our  thousands  of  well-nigh  defenseless  Americans — with  women 
and  children.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  immense  in- 
dustrial interests  of  foreign  investors  in  Mexico  involve  only 
money.     They  involve  myriads  of  lives.    With  the  stoppage  of 
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GARIBALDI    AND    OROZCO. 


DISAFFECTED    KEGIONS    IN    MEXICO. 


GENERAL    NAVARRO. 


Of  the  two  men  standing,  the  one  on  the  reader's  right  is  General  Pascual  Orozco,  who  led  the  successful  attack  on  Juarez,  the  city  he  had 
often  been  taunted  with  being  afraid  to  attempt  to  take.  The  other  is  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  who  lived  up  to  the  family  tradition  by  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  tlie  fighting  in  Juarez,  and  to  whom  General  Navarro  (at  the  right)  gave  up  his  sword,  when  the  gray-haired  veteran  found 
further  resistance  impossible.     Tlie  map,  adapted  from  one  in  the  New  York  Times,  shows  the  present  territorial  sway  of  Diaz  and  of  Madero. 

THE    SCENE    OF    WAR    AND    SOME    OF    THE    CHIEF    ACTORS. 


industry,  famine  is  taking  possession  of  the  whole  land,  and  a 
general  destitution  that  is  as  devastating  as  war." 

The  fear  of  anarchy  in  Mexico,  according  to  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  continues  to  weigh  heavily 
upon  our  military  authorities: 

"  It  is  evident,  according  to  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  State,  War,  and  Navy  departments,  that  the  Diaz  Govern- 
ment can  not  long  continue.  If  the  supporters  of  Diaz  succeed 
in  retaining  control  it  probably  will  be  only  by  effecting  a  com- 
promise with  the  insurgent  element.  In  any  event,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  situation  will  be  permanently  pacific. 
The  War  Department  has  acquired  information  from  its  agents 
in  Mexico  in  anticipation  of  the  at  present  remote  contingency 
of  intervention.  Many  of  the  officials  hardly  dare  hope  to  avoid 
such  an  emergency,  altho  all  possible  means  are  being  taken 
to  render  this  course  unnecessary,  for  no  one  realizes  more 
fully  than  do  the  Army  officers  themselves  the  great  difficulty 
which  would  beset  a  military  force  sent  into  Mexico. 

"  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  War  Department  has  out- 
lined a  plan  which  can  be  carried  out  if  the  situation  requires 
it.  This  program  has  been  imparted  to  the  leaders  in  Congress, 
and  is  said  to  have  received  their  tacit  approval.  Of  course, 
there  have  been  no  conferences  which  anticipate  intervention 
or  any  military  movement 
which  requires  the  Army  to 
cross  the  Mexican  border.  But 
the  necessary  precautions  have 
been  taken,  the  supplies  have 
been  accumulated,  the  troops 
are  held  in  readiness  for  trans- 
fer, the  Medical  Department  is 
on  a  war  footing  beyond  any  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice, and  the  President  and 
the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army 
are  in  close  touch  with  those 
who  should  know  of  the  devel- 
opments. 

"  The  conservative  military 
opinion  is  inclined  to  take  the 
view  that  the  Mexican  situation 
will  drag  along  with  alternate 
periods  of  disorder  and  pros- 
pects of  peace,  but  with  ulti- 
mate chaos,  requiring  interven-  looks  like  a 
tion.    While  this   is   purely    a  — Rehse 


guess,  the  merit  of  which  depends  entirely  on  occurrences  in 
the  next  few  weeks  or  months — or  perhaps  in  the  next  year 
or  two— there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  impression  held 
by  Army  officers  that  the  Mexican  situation  will  constitute  ajn 
enduring  menace,  with  which  the  War  Department  must  con- 
tinue to  be  in  a  position  to  deal." 

Diaz's  declaration  that  he  will  resign  "  when,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  I  am  sure  that  my  resignation 
will  not  be  followed  by  anarchy,"  moves  the  New  York  World 
to  remark  that  "  it  is  not  the  resignation  of  President  Diaz  but 
his  continuance  in  office  that  spells  anarchy."  And  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  inclines  to  the  same  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lesson  of  the  insurrection  as  read  by  the  editor 
of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  is  that  "  Mexico  has  needed  a 
tyrant,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  she  still  needs  one."* 
And  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks  that  "  the  wisdom  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz  is  vindicated  by  his  enemies  at  Juarez."    Thus: 

"  It  has  been  his  contention  that  he  could  not  give  up  his  office 
until  he  was  assured  that  orderly  and  efficient  government 
would  be  maintained  after  his  resignation.  Commenting  upon 
that  attitude,  we  observed  that  it  was  now  incumbent  upon  the 

insurgents  to  show  that  the 
time  was  opportune  for  his 
retirement.  The  answer  came 
promptly  from  the  rebel  camp 
at  Juarez,  in  a  demonstration 
precisely  the  reverse  of  what 
was  desired.  The  rebels  re- 
belled against  their  own, leader. 
They  showed  that  they  had  no 
more  respect  for  the  author- 
ity of  Madero  than  Madero  had 
for  that  of  Diaz.  The  intima- 
tion was  unmistakable  that  sur- 
render of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  the  insurgents  would 
mean  the  plunging  of  the  coun- 
try into  anarchy.  If  the  insur- 
gents would  not  respect  an 
armistice  and  would  not  obey 
their  own  commander,  with 
what  hope  of  order  and  justice 
revolution.  could  the  Government  be  given 

in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  into  their  hands  ?  " 
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A    DREAM    OF    PEACE    THAT    FAILED. 


The  "Peace  Grove"  on  the  Rio  Grande,  near  El  Paso,  where  terms  of  peace  were  disciist  by  commissioners  from  both  sides. 

were  abruptly  terminated  by  the  sudden  and  successful  insurrecto  attack  on  Juarez. 


The  negotiations 


THE  DEMOCRATIC   TRUST   HUNT 

"^  "W"  yiTH  part  of  the  press  cheering  on  the  chase  and 
%/%/  another  part  deploring  what  it  regards  as  misdirected 
'  ^  energy,  the  long-expected  Democratic  trust  hunt  gets 
under  way.  "  Sic  'em  !  "  exhorts  the  Los  Angeles  Express  (Ind. ), 
and  a  Democratic  chorus  echoes  the  admonition  in  various 
forms.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  such  papers  as  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.)  and  the  Cleveland 
Leader  (Rep.)  expressing  misgivings  that  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  are  "  going  daft  on  the  subject  of  investigations  "  and 
that  the  country  will,  in  consequence,  be  condemned  to  "  a  sur- 
feit of  trust-busting."  The  difference  between  Republican  and 
Democratic  trust-busting,  the  Rochester  paper  is  at  pains  to 
explain,  is  that  the  former  means  "  the  prosecution  of  trusts 
alleged  to  have  committed  specific  violations  of  the  statutes," 
while  the  latter  "  resolves  itself  into  fishing  expeditions  to  ob- 
tain evidence  on  which  prosecutions  may  be  based." 

The  Democratic  antitrust  campaign,  as  already  outlined  in 
the  House,  includes  the  investigation  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  American  Woolen  Company,  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  all  other  sugar  concerns, 
while  a  Senate  committee  has  fallen  in  line  by  turning  a  search- 
light on  the  methods  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 
of  Boston.  Another  House  investigating  committee  is  to  scru- 
tinize the  affairs  of  the  Post-office  Department,  presumably  in 
search  of  a  patronage  trust.  Returning  to  the  subject  of  the 
trust  investigations  proper,  we  learn  from  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  that  "the 
wording  of  the  resolutions  throughout  conveys  the  impression 
that  there  is  lurking  in  the  Democratic  mind  a  suspicion  that 
these  fe'reat  corporations  have  been  allowed  to  organize  them- 
selves in  violation  of  the  Antitrust  Law,  while  some  Republi- 
can attorney-general  in  the  President's  Cabinet  has  sat  idly  by 
or  winked  his  eye  at  the  operation."  Our  informant  goes  on 
to  say : 

'■  Of  course,  in  the  investigation  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
great  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal  &  Iron  Company  during  the  panic  a  few  years  ago,  after 
the  consent  of  President  Roosevelt  had  been  secured.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  Sugar  Trust  will  have  a  special  bearing  on 


the  sugar  customs  frauds  in  New  York.  While  the  Taft  Ad- 
ministration claims  to  have  cleaned  house  in  this  matter,  the 
Democrats  want  to  know  how  the  frauds  were  started  and  why 
they  were  not  stopt  sooner. 

"  The  proposed  investigation  of  the  woolen  industry  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  proposed  reduction  to  be  made  in  the  wool 
tariff  schedule.  While  the  results  of  the  investigation,  if 
ordered,  will  not  materialize  in  all  probability  until  after  revi- 
sion has  taken  place,  the  Democrats  hope  to  be  able  to  develop 
information  as  to  the  industry  which  will  justify  their  deter- 
mination to  lower  the  duty  on  wool  materially,  or  even  to  place 
it  on  the  free  list.  There  are  many  indications  that  the  resolu- 
tions as  a  whole  are  based  on  speculation  in  the  hope  that  sus- 
picion may  be  substantiated  by  facts. 

"  Another  phase  of  the  investigating  quest,  which  seems  to 
be  becoming  contagious  among  the  House  Democrats,  is  that 
they  are  preparing  for  an  all  summer's  siege  with  the  Senate 
and  wish  to  be  able  to  point  out  to  the  country  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  trying  to  do  something  while  the  Senate 
is  trying  to  find  out  how  not  to  do  something.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Democrats  intend  to  extend  their  constructive 
legislative  program  into  the  next  session  of  Congress  with  a 
view  to  laying  some  definite  achievement  before  the  country  in 
time  for  consideration  in  the  next  national  campaign.  The 
Senate,  of  course,  can  not  stop  the  activities  of  a  Democratic 
House  in  this  direction.  If  the  full  Democratic  program  of  in- 
vestigation is  actually  launched  on  its  legislative  career  at  this 
Congress,  Washington  will  be  a  busy  place  next  winter." 

In  the  opinion  of  "  H.  P.  W.,"  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  the  pending  in- 
vestigations were  started  more  for  their  effect  upon  the  voters 
than  their  effect  upon  the  trusts.  Of  the  problem  involved  he 
says : 

"  In  blocking  out  a  workable  antitrust  policy  Democrats  who 
are  considering  the  subject  are  experiencing  not  a  little  trouble. 
Their  problem  is  to  find  an  antitrust  plan  or  policy  which  can 
be  put  into  effect  without  too  much  friction,  which  has  not 
been  exploited  by  Republicans  in  the  past,  and  which  will  make 
a  good  showing  before  the  country.  It  seems  to  be  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  obtain  a  project  that  will  satisfy  all  of  these 
requirements  and  at  the  same  time  not  create  a  rift  within  the 
party 

"  There  is  no  suggestion  of  legislation  thus  far,  but  trusts 
have  been  selected,  two  of  which  have  not  been  attacked  by 
the  Administration,  while  the  other  is  regarded  as  peculiarly^ 
subject  to  criticism.  In  the  course  of  the  investigations,  if 
undertaken,  as  they  are  likely  to  be,  the  attempt  will  be  made 
to  develop  features  in  the  policy  of  these  organizations  which 
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specially  subject  them  to  attack,  and  then  it  will  be  sought  to 
show  that  there  has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  pursue  these  concerns  with  sufficient  vigor.  This 
critical  program  may  serve,  it  is  thought,  to  take  the  place  of 
a  constructive  antitrust  policy." 

Never  before,  remarks  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.),  has 
"  the  hand  of  State  or  nation  been  raised  against  the  Steel 
Trust— the  biggest  of  all  trusts — except  in  kindness. "  But  now, 
exclaims  the  New  York  Evening  Wo7-ld  (Dem.),  "the  war 
against  monopoly  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  citadel  of 
the  giants."  And  even  while  this  great  corporation  stands  in 
the  spot  light  comes  the  testimony  of  an  expert  witness  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  it  "  practically  domi- 
nates the  railways  of  the  country  "  and  exacts  therefrom  '•  un- 
just discrimination  in  freight  rates. "     According  to  the  same 


THE    NEW    DOCTOR. 

— Heatoii  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

witness  the  Steel  Trust  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  are  rep- 
resented on  the  boards  of  directors  of  companies  whose  aggre- 
gate capitalization  amounts  to  nearly  $16,000,000,000  and  whose 
total  gross  income  is  more  than  $4,640,000,000.  Says  The 
Evening  World  : 

"  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  directorates  of 
the  chief  railway  systems  of  the  country  are  made  up  very 
largely  of  the  same  men  that  control  the  big  banks  and  the  big 
trusts,  including  the  one  that  makes  and  manages  and  manipu- 
lates steel.  This  group  of  men,  possest  of  energy  and  brains, 
as  well  as  of  wealth  and  ambition,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  power- 
ful oligarchy  ever  known  to  industrial  history.  They  can  pro- 
mote or  demote  almost  any  enterprise  they  please.  A  thorough 
inquiry  into  their  measures,  their  methods,  their  means,  and 
their  business  morals  would  precipitate  an  issue  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  affect  almost  every  interest  among  the  people. " 

"  We  welcome  an  investigation,"  say  the  Steel  Trust  officials, 
and  the  Washington  Herald  (Ind.)  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Steel  stock  advanced  immediately  after  the  Congressional 
program  was  announced.  And  in  Administration  circles  also, 
but  for  different  reasons,  reports  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  '"  the  resolution  providing  for 
an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  so-called  Steel  Trust  is  the 
occasion  of  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction. "  This  correspond- 
ent goes  on  to  explain  that — 

"  The  Department  of  Justice  has  refrained  from  taking  any 
action  in  the  direction  of  investigating  the  Steel  Corporation 
with  a  view  to  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  Law,  pending 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  suits,  but  any  facts  which  the  Democratic  investiga- 


tors can  bring  to  light  will  be  welcomed,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  not  fail  to  do  their  work  thoroughly  and  intelligently. 
If  they  succeed  in  revealing  grounds  for  prosecution  under  the 
Antitrust  Act  the  Administration  will  not  be  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  information." 

The  Sugar  Trust  also  authorizes  a  statement  that  it  is  "  en- 
tirely satisfied  that  the  conditions  of  the  sugar  trade  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  careful  and  impartial  investigation," 
and  expresses  confidence  that  the  result  will  be  "  to  convince 
Congress  and  the  public  that  there  is  no  unlawful  restriction 
of  competition."  So  every  one  seems  serene,  investigators  and 
investigated. 

In  the  press  the  chief  objections  to  the  proposed  new  anti- 
trust campaign  appear  to  be  based  on  the  fear  that  it  will 
further  unsettle  general  business  conditions,  and  on  the  sus- 
picion  that  its  motives    are  partizan  rather   than  patriotic. 

"  Even  when  the  Supreme  Court  hands  down  its  decisions  in 
the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases,"  laments  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph  (Rep.),  "  the  country  will  not  be  immedi- 
ately freed  from  the  uncertainties  overhanging  the  business 
world,"  because  "the  Democratic  House  has  decided  to  keep 
things  stirred  up."  And  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  re- 
marks that  the  need  is  not  for  mOre  investigations,  but  for  an 
answer  to  the  question  "  Are  we  to  have  trusts  or  not  ?  "  and 
"  instead  of  clarifying,  investigation  will  further  confuse  by 
deferring  answer  to  the  foregoing  interrogatory."  The  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.)  predicts  that  the  Democratic  antitrust  campaign 
will  resolve  itself  into  "the  old  policy  of  beating  the  air." 
Some  of  the  Republican  House  leaders,  while  not  avowedly 
opposing  the  investigations,  express  a  fear  that  they  will  result 
in  many  of  the  offending  corporation  officers,  if  any  such  there 
are,  enjoying  the  benefits    of   the   immunity  bath. 


WOODROW  WILSON  IN  THE  WEST 

WITH  THIS  Western  tour  of  Woodrow  Wilson's,  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1912  is  on,  thinks  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Leader  (Rep.).  This  sentiment 
is  shared  by  many,  tho  the  Governor  himself  has  carefully 
avoided  all  gatherings  of  a  partizan  character,  and  has  empha- 
sized in  all  his  speeches  his  "  Progressive  "  creed  rather  than  his 
party  principles.  At  Kansas  City,  for  instance,  600  banqueters 
heard  the  Republican  Governor  of  a  Democratic  State  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Democratic  Governor  of  a  lately  Republican  State  as 
a  "  great  progressive  Executive."  If  this  is  "  playing  politics," 
then,  declares  the  Sioux  City  Tribune  (Ind.),  it  is  "  the  kind  of 
politics  Cleveland,  Hughes,  and  Roosevelt  'played,'  and  for 
which  the  American  people  have  shown  a  decided  liking."  The 
assumption  that  the  Governor  is  making  the  trip  in  the  interests 
of  his  Presidential  candidacy  is,  however,  accepted  by  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  friendly  and  unfriendly  papers  alike. 
In  fact,  notes  a  Western  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  (Ind.),  in  Missouri  "the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.) 
and  the  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.),  undoubtedly  the  most  influen- 
tial newspapers  in  the  State,  have  nailed  the  Wilson  flag  to  the 
masthead  and  are  actively  stimulating  public  opinion  in  his 
favor."  In  Colorado,  another  State  in  the  Wilson  itinerary, 
the  Denver  Times  (Ind.)  comes  out  for  the  New  Jersey  man  as 
a  university  president  who  is  being  found  to  be  "  the  most  com- 
petent material  for  a  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation."  Yet  in 
Denver,  where  he  received  such  a  welcome  as  has  been  accorded 
to  no  Democrat  save  Bryan,  he  said  to  an  interviewer: 

"  Any  man  who  might  think  himself  big  enough  to  seek  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  would  be  cheeky,  but 
there  is  no  man  who  would  not  be  proud  to  be  elected  to  the  office 
of  President.    Really  I  have  not  thought  about  the  Presidency." 

In  his  Kansas  City  speech  Governor  Wilson  declared  his  be- 
lief in  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  but  objected  to 
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The  most  militant  suffragist  demonstration  wliicli  has  yet  taken  place  in  this  country  was  the  monster  parade  in  New  York  on  May  6,  followeil 
by  an  open-air  mass  meeting  in  Union  Square,  shown  in  tlie  lower  picture.  In  the  center  may  be  seen  some  of  the  historical  floats,  showing 
woman's  position  in  the  centuries  that  are  gone.  The  3,000  women  in  the  line  of  march  were  accompanied  by  about  90  men  of  the  Men's 
E(iual  Suffrage  League,  who  faced  hisses  from  th§  unsympatlietic,  kisses  blown  from  the  fingers  of  bantering  shop  and  factory  girls,  and  such 
jeers  as  "No  march,  no  supper,"  "Here  comes  tlie  section  in  harem  skirts,"  and  "  Wlio  is  minding  the  baby'.'" 


THE    WOMAN    SUFFRAGE     PARADE    IN    NEW    YORK. 


the  recall  of  judges  in  what  the  Charleston  Neivs  and  Courier 
(Dem.)  calls  "  the  final  word  on  the  subject."     He  said: 

"  The  recall  is  a  means  of  administrative  control.  If  properly 
regulated  and  devised,  it  is  a  means  of  restoring  to  administra- 
tive officials  what  the  initiative  and  referendum  restore  to 
legislators — namely,  a  sense  of  direct  responsibility  to  the 
people  who  choose  them. 

"  The  recall  of  judges  is  another  matter.  Judges  are  not 
lawmakers.  They  are  not  administrators.  Their  duty  is  not 
to  determine  what  the  law  shall  be,  but  to  determine  what  the 
law  is.  Their  independence,  their  sense  of  dignity  and  of  free- 
dom, is  of  the  first  consequence  to  the  stability  of  the  State. 
To  apply  to  them  the  principle  of  the  recall  is  to  set  up  the 
idea  that  determinations  of  what  the  law  is  must  respond  to 
popular  impulse  and  to  popular  judgment. 

"  It  is  sufficient  that  the  people  should  have  the  power  to 
change  the  law  when  they  will.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  directly  influence  by  threat  of  recall  those  who  merely 
interpret  the  law  already  established.  The  importance  and 
desirability  of  the  recall  as  a  means  of  administrative  control 
ought  not  to  be  obscured  by  drawing  it  into  this  other  and  very 
different  field." 

The  great  combinations  of  wealth  control  not  only  our  politics 
but  our  life,  continued  the  speaker: 


"  Those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  great  joint  stock  com- 
panies are  really  administering  the  property  of  communities, 
the  property  of  the  whole  mass  and  miscellany  of  men  who 
have  bought  the  stock  or  the  bonds  that  sustain  the  enterprise. 
The  stocks  and  the  bonds  are  constantly  changing  hands.  There 
is  no  fixt  partnership. 

"  What  is  necessary  in  order  to  rectify  the  whole  mass  of 
business  of  this  kind  is  that  those  who  control  it  should  entirely 
change  their  point  of  view.  They  are  trustees,  not  masters,  of 
private  property,  not  only  because  their  power  is  derived  from 
a  multitude  of  men,  but  also  because  in  its  investments  it 
affects  a  multitude  of  men.  It  determines  the  development  or 
decay  of  communities.  It  is  the  means  of  lifting  or  depressing 
the  life  of  the  whole  country.  They  must  regard  themselves 
as  representatives  of  a  public  power." 

When  Governor  Wilson  spoke  at  Denver,  he  outlined  the 
"  progressive  "  program  for  the  necessary  "  rearrangement  of 
our  statutes  and  practises"  that  "  we  may  go  forward  in  a  happy 
and  effective  life."    To  quote  : 

"  In  the  first  place  we  mean  to  open  up  all  the  processes  of 
our  politics.  We  find  that  they  have  been  too  secret,  too  com- 
plicated, too  roundabout :  that  they  have  consisted  too  much 
of  private  conferences  and  secret  understandings,  of  the  con- 
trol of  legislation  by  men  who  were  not  legislators.     We  have 
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— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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begun  to  build  up  a  new  system  by  which  to  substitute  public 
for  private  machinery. 

"  We  have  determined  in  the  second  place  to  give  society 
command  of  its  own  economic  life  again  by  denying  to  those 
who  conduct  the  great  modern  operations  of  business  the  privacy 
and  independence  that  used  to  belong  properly  enough  to  men 
who  used  only  their  own  capital  and  their  individual  energy  in 
business. 

"  In  the  third  place  we  have  determined  to  safeguard  our 
national  resources  at  every  point.  We  shall  take  care  of  our 
forests  and  mines  and  watercourses  and  soil ;  but  above  all 
things  else,  we  shall  take  care  of  our  people. 

"  In  the  fourth  place  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  cut  all 
privilege  and  patronage  out  of  our  fiscal  legislation,  particu- 
larly out  of  that  part  of  it  which  affects  the  tariff. 

"  By  the  same  token  we  mean  to  equalize  as  much  as  we  can 
the  burdens  of  taxation. 

"  In  brief,  we  mean  by  every  progressive  measure  suggested 
in  such  a  catalog  of  purpose  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  oppor- 
tunity to  mankind.  This  was  the  original  purpose  of  America. 
This  is  the  only  thing  to  which  Americans  can  devote  themselves 
with  real  confidence  or  enthusiasm." 


THE  CORDOVA   COAL  PARTY 

SOME  PEOPLE  in  Alaska  who  are  grieved  at  the  Federal 
Government's  delay  in  opening  up  the  coal-fields  of  the 
Territory  happened  to  remember  that  back  in  1773  a  cer- 
tain historic  "  tea  party  "  proved  to  be  a  wonderfully  effective 
protest  against  governmental  oppression.  So  the  seaport  town 
of  Cordova,  emulating  Boston,  organized  its  '•  coal  party  "  a  few 
days  ago,  as  the  dispatches  tell  us,  and  300  representative  citi- 
zens rushed  down  the  main  street  to  the  docks  of  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Company  and  forthwith  shoveled  a  few  hundred 
tons  of  British  Columbia  coal  into  the  bay.  "  Give  us  Alaska 
coal !  "  they  shouted  as  they  shoveled,  while  the  company's  em- 
ployees vainly  tried  to  drive  them  away.  Only  threats  of 
arrest  as  rioters  by  Federal  officials  at  last  persuaded  these 
patriotic  coal-heavers  to  return  to  their  homes  and  to  their  cus- 
tomary vocations.  More  such  rioting  is  promised,  too,  unless 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  find  speedily 
some  way  to  let  Alaskans  mine  their  own  coal,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  expensive  importation  from  Canada  or 
the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  "  freedom  to  mine  her  own  coal  " 
that  Alaska  is  so  vigorously  demanding,  declares  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  and  other  papers  agree  with  the  Denver  Repiiblican  that 
history  is  again  repeating  itself: 

"  The  folly  of  the  British  Government  finds  repetition  in 
Washington  and  the  protest  of  Boston  is  reproduced  in  Alaska. 
The  men  of  Cordova,  Alaska,  who  dumped  the  Canadian  coal 


from  a  steamship  company's  dock  into  the  bay  protested  in  that 
way  against  stupidity  of  the  policy  enforced  from  Washington. 
Under  that  policy  the  people  of  Alaska  are  prevented  from 
digging  the  coal  which  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  many  parts 
of  that  part  of  the  national  domain  while  consumers  of  fuel  are 
compelled  to  pay  high  prices  for  imported  foreign  coal.  They 
see  the  possibility  of  developing  a  great  industry  in  Alaska 
under  the  American  flag  through  the  local  production  of  coal. 
But  the  privilege  of  doing  this  is  denied  them.  They  must  have 
fuel  and  so  must  the  steamship  companies ;  and  hence  they  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  buying  coal  in  Canada,  where  the , 
Government  has  sense  enough  to  let  the  coal  resources  of  the 
country  be  developed. 

"  A  few  men,  willing  to  do  without  fuel  rather  than  submit 
to  this  oppressiveand  unjust  policy,  dumped  a  large  amount  of 
Canadian  coal  into  the  sea.  They  were  prompted  by  the  same 
spirit  which  caused  the  Boston  men  to  throw  the  tea  into  the 
harbor.  Their  act  may  be  called  lawless,  but  so  was  that  of 
the  Boston  patriots.  They  chose  a  vigorous  way  of  making 
their  protest,  and  they  will  command  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country 

"  The  coal  of  Alaska,  from  which  the  whole  Pacific  Coast 
region  might  be  supplied,  lies  buried  beneath  the  surface,  while 
coal  from  Canadi  and  West  Virginia  supplies  the  markets  of 
the  West  coast." 

Yet  to  others  this  "  party  "  does  not  have  the  earmarks  of  a 
genuine  display  of  public  feeling.  To  the  Kansas  City  Star  it 
"  has  every  appearance  of  being  the  most  successful  popular 
uprising  the  Guggenheims  have  engineered  in  a  long  time."  In 
Colonel  Nelson's  morning  paper,  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Alas- 
kans are  reminded  that  it  may  be  better  "  to  buy  British  coal 
temporarily  than  to  buy  Alaska  coal  from  the  Guggenheims 
forever  after. "     Further : 

'•  The  Alaska  Steamship  Company  is  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Morgan-Guggenheim  syndicate.  The  town  of  Cordova  was 
the  first  seaport  established  by  the  same  syndicate.  The  rail- 
road to  the  Cunningham  and  other  coal-mines— builded  and 
building— and  the  coal  itself  likewise  belong  to  this  acquisitive 
group  of  capitalists— ?/f/ie!/  can  get  the  Government  to  give  if  up. 

"This  means  that  the  syndicate's  men  threw  the  syndicate's 
coal  into  the  syndicate's  bay  in  order  to  hasten  the  grant  of 
patents  for  the  syndicate's  coal  grabs! 

'•  That  fake  '  tea  party  '  was  too  baldly  a  fake  to  fool  any  one." 

Evidently  harboring  similar  suspicions,  the  Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch wonders  why  the  people  of  Cordova  should  have  chosen 
to  become  so  tremendously  excited  just  at  the  time  when  Sec- 
retary Fisher  had  taken  up  the  question  of  the  Cunningham 
claims  and  was  showing  evidence  that  this  long-standing  con- 
troversy was  about  to  be  settled.     It  asks  : 

'•  Can  it  be  that  the  Cordova  coal  party  is  less  interested  in 
the  development  of  Alaskan  coal  for  the  public  interest  than  in 
making  a  demonstration  for  the  purpose  of  boosting  the  game 
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THE    ANXIOIS    MO.MKNT. 

— Whiting  in  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 


he'll  be  there! 

— Culver  in  the  Los  Angeles  Express. 


RECIPROCITY    IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    ITS    FOES. 


of  the  exploiters?  Those  interests  have  all  alonpr  contended  for 
a  wide-open  exploitation  of  Alaskan  coal,  without  any  regard 
for  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  that  mineral  wealth 
which  is  the  property  of  all  the  people,  and  which  interest  un- 
der the  conservation  policy  outlined  in  the  President's  message 
would  be  safeguarded.  Mr.  Fisher  being  suspected  of  sympathy 
with  that  policy  with  which  his  pj-edecessor  was  not,  the  out- 
break of  lawlessness  in  Cordova  following  the  change  in  admin- 
istration in  the  Interior  Department  carries  an  inference  of  its 
own." 

Secretary  Fisher  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  opening  of  the 
Alaskan  coal  lands  awaits  the  passage  by  Congress  of  proper 
legislation  for  leasing  and  controlling.  In  the  present  emerg- 
ency he  advises  Governor  Walter  E.  Clark,  of  Alaska,  of  his 
own  "  personal  desire  and  determination  to  promote  Alaska  coal 
development  as  promptly  as  effective  protection  of  public  in- 
terest will  permit."  Nevertheless,  he  adds,  lawlessness  must 
be  supprest  and  punished. 


UNIONISM   VERSUS  "EFFICIENCY" 

LABOR'S  OPPOSITION  to  the  new  "  scientific  management  " 
reminds  .some  papers  of  its  earlier  opposition  to  the  in- 
-*  troduction  of  machinery,  and  they  think  it  will  be  just 
about  as  futile.  Yet  there  are  many  indications  that  this  is  the 
attitude  that  organized  labor  has  decided  to  adopt.  Some  weeks 
ago  dispatches  told  of  a  minor  bricklayers'  strike  in  New  York 
State  which  was  called  as  a  protest  against  an  "  efficiency  sys- 
tem "  under  which  the  men  received  from  10  fo  20  per  cent, 
higher  wages  with  shorter  hours,  because  the  system  "  involved 
disci-imination  against  the  less  efficient  workmen."  Now  the 
installation  of  the  system  in  the  Government  arsenal  at  Rock 
Island,  111.,  has  roused  the  President  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  attack  it  before  a  Congressional  committee. 
The  press  reports  of  Mr.  Gompers'  remarks  are  rather  frag- 
mentary, but  we  have  some  sufficiently  explicit  statements 
from  his  pen  that  appear  in  his  magazine.  In  his  Aiiierican 
Federationist  (Washington)  he  derides  the  much-discust  "  scien- 
tific management  "—generally  referred  to  as  the  "  Taylor  sys- 
tem"— as  "  the  widely  advertised  magic  plaster  of  a  new  set  of 
social  doctors. "  "  Will  men  consent  to  make  of  themselves  high- 
speed automatic  machines,"  he  asks,  "  increasing  their  output 
400  per  cent.,  in  order  to  put  up  their  wages  40  per  cent.?  " 


Mr.  Gompers  has  more  than  a  suspicion  that "  scientific  manage- 
ment "  merely  '"  presents  old  systems  of  force-work,  tyrannical 
supervision,  and  sweating,  under  the  guise  of  new  terms." 
Further— 

"  The  proposition  that  only  a  few  of  the  most  experienced 
workmen  should  perform  the  very  last  stage  of  a  given  opera- 
tion, while  being  assisted  by  a  force  graded  off  in  skill  back  to 
the  day  laborer,  is  no  more  than  a  variation  of  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  number  of  apprentices  in  every  trade.  There  are 
more  grades  here,  but  the  vice  of  increasing  the  number  of  men 
prepared  to  take  one  step  ahead,  in  order  to  fill  the  places  of 
the  higher  paid  among  them  when  on  strike,  is  in  plain  sight. 
To  the  last  point  of  refinement,  also,  is  brought  the  vice  in  in- 
dustry of  making  every  man  merely  a  cog  or  a  nut  or  a  pin  in 
a  big  machine,  fixt  in  the  position  of  a  hundredth  or  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  machine,  with  no  need  to  employ  more  than 
a  few  mechanical  motions  nor  any  brain  power  except  the  little 
required  in  making  those  motions." 

In  the  weekly  news  letter  issued  to  the  press  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  we  find  similar  testimony.  "  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Taylor  system,"  we  are  informed  by  this  document, 
"  is  to  transform  every  factory  and  workshop  into  an  industrial 
speedway."  The  system  is,  moreover,  "a  plan  to  destroy 
unions. "    To  quote  further : 

"  Mr.  Taylor  acknowledges  that  out  of  eight  men  only  one 
reach  the  mark  of  proficiency  under  his'system.  The  workmen 
are  influenced  to  reach  the  limit  of  their  speed  and  endurance 
by  promised  increases  in  pay.  But  under  this  plan  the  skilled 
workmen  are  to  be  almost  entirely  eliminated.  The  work  being 
so  minutely  subdivided  unskilled  workmen  or  laborers  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  skilled  mechanic  after  the  system  is  inaugurated. 
The  increases  allowed  to  the  unskilled  workmen  sometimes  run 
from  30  to  100  per  cent.,  yet  do  not  reach  the  wage  paid  to  the 
skilled  mechanic.  It  is  only  another  plan  to  destroy  unions, 
for  workmen  are  absolutely  to  be  dealt  with  individually,  the 
representation  by  committees  to  be  done  away  with." 

Mr.  Taylor  himself  replies  to  these  charges  in  his  new  book 
on  "The  Principles  of  Scientific  Management."  Among  the 
amazing  results  which  have  been  already  demonstrated  by  this 
system,  we  read,  are  the  increasing  of  a  man's  capacity  to  load 
pig  iron  from  123-2  tons  a  day  to  Al'^.2  tons  a  day,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  a  bricklayer's  output  from  120  to  350  bricks  an  hour — 
about  the  number  to  which,  in  one  foreign  city  the  Bricklayers* 
Union  has  restricted  its  men  per  day.  In  both  the  cases 
cited  the  working  day  was  shortened  and  the  wage  materially 
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increased.  The  application  of  the  Taylor  system  to  a  yard  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company's  plant  resulted,  we  are  told,  in  sa- 
ving the  company  between  $75,000  and  $80,000  per  year.  And 
in  a  factory  where  girls  were  employed  to  inspect  bicycle  balls 
it  enabled  35  girls  to  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  120,  "  and 
to  do  it  better."  These  35  girls  averaged  from  80  to  100  per 
cent,  higher  wages  than  they  formerly  received,  and  their 
working  day  was  shortened  from  lOJ^  to  8'...  hours,  with  Satur- 
day a  half  holiday. 

Despite  the  protests  from  Mr.  Gompers  and  other  labor  lead- 
ers, Mr.  Taylor  claims  for  his  system  that  it  benefits  the  em- 
ployee no  less  than  the  employer.  Indeed,  he  explains,  it  has 
for  its  very  foundation  the  firm  conviction  that  the  interests  of 
the  two  are  identical.  By  means  of  this  system,  declares  its 
author,  "  it  is  possible  to  give  the  workman  what  he  most  wants 
— high  wages— and  the  employer  what  he  wants— a  low  labor 
cost  for  his  manufactures."     Further: 

"  The  great  majority  of  workmen  still  believe  that  if  they 
were  to  work  at  their  best  speed  they  would  be  doing  a' great 
injustice  to  the  whole  trade  by  throwing  a  lot  of  men  out  of 
work,  and  yet  the  history  of  the  development  of  each  trade 
shows  that  each  improvement,  whether  it  be  the  invention  of  a 
new  machine  or  the  introduction  of  a  better  method,  which  re- 
sults in  increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  the  men  in' the 
trade  and  cheapening  the  costs,  instead  of  throwing  men  out  of 
work,  makes  in  the  end  work  for  more  men. 

"  The  cheapening  of  any  article  in  common  use  almost  im- 
mediately results  in  a  largely  increased  demand  for  that  article. 
Take  the  case  of  .shoes,  for  instance.  The  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery for  doing  every  element  of  the  work  which  was  formerly 
done  by  hand  has  resulted  in  making  shoes  at  a  fraction  of  their 


former  labor  cost,  and  in  selling  them  so  cheap  that  now  almost 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  working-classes  buys  one 
or  two  pairs  of  shoes  per  year,  and  wears  shoes  all  the  time, 
whereas  formerly  each  workman  bought  perhaps  one  pair  of 
shoes  every  five  years,  and  went  barefoot  most  of  the  time, 
wearing  shoes  only  as  a  luxury  or  as  a  matter  of  the  sternest 
necessity.  In  spite  of  the  enormously  increased  output  of  shoes 
per  workman,  which  has  come  with  shoe  machinery,  the  demand 
for  shoes  has  so  increased  that  there  are  relatively  more  men 
working  in  the  shoe  industry  now  than  ever  before. 

"  The  workmen  in  almost  every  trade  have  before  them  an 
object-lesson  of  this  kind,  and  yet,  because  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  their  own  trade  even,  they  still  firmly  believe, 
as  their  fathers  did  before  them,  that  it  is  against  their  best 
interests  for  each  man  to  turn  out  each  day  as  much  work  as 
possible. 

"  Under  this  fallacious  idea  a  large  proportion  of  the  work- 
men of  both  countries  each  day  deliberately  work  slowly  so  as 
to  curtail  the  output.  Almost  every  labor-union  has  made,  or 
is  contemplating  making,  rules  which  have  for  their  object 
curtailing  the  output  of  their  members,  and  those  men  who 
have  the  greatest  influence  with  the  working  people,  the  labor 
leaders,  as  well  as  many  people  with  philanthropic  feelings  who 
are  helping  them,  are  daily  spreading  this  fallacy  and  at  the 
same  time  telling  them  that  they  are  overworked. 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  and  is  being  constantly  said  about 
'  sweat-shop  '  work  and  conditions.  The  writer  has  great  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  are  overworked,  but  on  the  whole  a 
greater  sympathy  for  those  who  are  under  paid.  For  every 
individual,  however,  who  is  overworked,  there  are  a  hundred 
who  intentionally  underwork — greatly  underwork — every  day 
of  their  lives,  and  who  for  this  reason  deliberately  aid  in  estab- 
lishing those  conditions  which  in  the  end  inevitably  result  in 
low  wages.  And  yet  hardly  a  single  voice  is  being  raised  in 
an  endeavor  to  correct  this  evil." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


His  New  York  opponents  are  trying  to  tan  Mayor  Gaynor's  Hyde. — Bal- 
timore Sun. 

Jerusalem  is  breaking  into  the  telegrapti    news    for  tlie  first  time  since 
the  Crusades. — Kansas  City  Times. 

The  Bank  of  Panama,  robbed  of  $100,000,  was  operated  on  tlie  .sea  level 
instead  of  by  a  system  of  locks. — Cfikago  Post. 

New  Jersey  was  bli.ssfuUy  ignorant  of  all  its  wickedness  until  Governor 
Wilson  started  to  reform  it. — Albany  Journal. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  wants  to  know,  "Is  the  colonel  a  quitter?" 
It  looks  more  like  he  was  a  quit  tee — Richmond  News-Leader. 

If  the  Mexican  revolution  should  be  successful,  will  the  people  get  their 
liberties  or  will  the  generals  get  the  offices? — Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  man  who  paid  .$50,000  for  a  copy  of  the  first  Bible  printed  evidently 
desires  to  trace  that  needle's-eye  story  back  to  its  source. — Cleveland  Leader. 

An  American  inve.stigator  says  Bacon 
killed  Shakespeare.  That  was  before  the 
pure  food  laws. — Omaha  News. 

"A  European  artist  lias  arrived  in 
New  York  for  the  purpo.se  of  painting  the 
city."  If  red,  he  will  find  himself  up 
against  no  end  of  native  competition. — 
Richmond  News- Leader. 

At  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late 
Robert  Hoe,  on  Wednesday,  Yale  Uni- 
versity purchased,  for  .SI  10,  "A  New 
Trick  to  Cheat  the  Divell."  Let  Harvard 
beware . — Providence  Journal. 

An  English  woman  proposes  to  organize 
all  the  Marys  into  a  society,  and  the 
Columbus  Neivs  is  reminded  that  Wall 
Street  has  long  been  engaged  in  a  round- 
up of  the  little  lambs. — Bupalo  Times. 

The  trusting  nature  of  tliose  who 
framed  the  Reciprocity  bill  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  "prepared  cereals"  are  put 
in  the  .same  paragraph  with  foods,  ratlier 
than  in  the  paragraph  covering  lumber 
products. — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Some  fool  Republican  in  Congress  de- 
clares that  the  Democratic  support  of  the 
Canadian  treaty  means  that  the  party 
wants  to  annex  Canada.  Let  us  inform 
this  simpleton  that  what  the  Democratic 
party  wants  to  annex  at  this  time  is  the 
United  States. — Houston  Post. 


I    WONDER    WHAT    I    WAS 


Copyrighted  by  the  New  York  "  Herald.  " 
'if    I    WAS    SO    SOON    TO    BE    DONE    FOR 

BEGUN    FOR." 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


From  all  indications,  Porfirio  Diaz  will  soon  be  in  the  contributing-editor 
class. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Being  a  devout  churchman,  Mr.  Lorimer  must  be  wofully  mystified  by 
all  this  talk  about  a  jack-pot. — Indianapolis  Star. 

The  frequency  with  which  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  invokes  the  Almighty  argues 
a  striking  lack  of  response. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

"Mr.  Bryan  will  do  his  part,"  says  Tfie  Commoner.     Wasn't  the  letter 
"y  "  left  off  the  end  of  that  last  word? — Wasliington  Post. 

By  rights  the  Sixty-second  Congress  ought  to  last  only  a  minute,  and 
that  would  suit  the  public  pretty  well,  too.- — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

By  the  time  the  Democratic  House  reaches  Schedule  K,  the  wool  men 
will  wish  they  could  put  an  O  ahead  of  the  K. — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

The  convicts  in  the  .Michigan  penitentiary  have  struck  for  an  eight-hour 
day,  but  it  is  thought  there  is  no  danger  of  a  walkout. — Cfiicago  Tribune. 

The  English  archeologists  who  are  said 
to  have  discovered  the  original  copy  of 
the  Decalog  at  Jerusalem  very  appro- 
priately stole  it. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Milwaukee 
Socialist  Congressman  did  not  advocate 
the  abolishment  of  the  branch  of  Congress 
of  whicli  he  is  a  member. — Louisville  Post. 

Lori.mer  has  been  placed  on  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Post-offices  and  Post 
Roads  until  a  Committee  on  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Affairs  can  be  established. — Louisville 
Post. 

Congress  should  also  investigate  that 
deficit  the  Postmaster-General  wiped  out 
in  two  years  without  any  increase  in 
rates.  Such  things  ought  not  to  l)e  toler- 
ated.— Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  American  who  is  looking  for  proofs 
that  Bacon  wrote  the  Shakespeare  plays 
has  dug  up  the  bottom  of  a  river  in  Eng- 
land. Even  if  he  contributes  nothing  to 
literature,  he  may  help  navigation. — 
Wasliington  Star. 

The  report  that  tlie  real  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  containing  the  original  Ten 
Commandments,  has  been  found  by  a 
party  of  English  archeologists  on  the  site 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  reads  as  tho  H. 
Rider  Haggard  had  become  the  Jerusalem 
correspondent. — Kansas  City  Times. 


FOR   AND  AGAINST  ARBITRATION 

HISTORY  may  give  a  prominent  place  to  a  remarkable 
meeting-  held  in  the  Guildhall,  London,  on  April  28,  to 
voice  Britain's  enthusiastic  approval  of  President 
Taft's  arbitration  proposal.  The  "  great  twin  brothers  "  of 
British  statecraft,  leaders  of  opposite  parties,  the  heads  of  the 
great  religious  bodies,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Army  and 
Indian  administration  and  general  finance  lent  their  presence 
and  their  voices  to  promote  what  Mr.  Asquith  described  as 
"War  ruled  out,"  and  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  of  as  the  institution 
of  "  a  common  bond  "  between  the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations.  Mr.  Asquith,  Prime  Minister,  thus  introduced  the 
subject: 

"  The  initiative  was  taken  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  seed  which  he  cast  fell  into  ground 
that  was  prepared  to  receive  it.  That  which  a  few  months  ago 
might  have  been  regarded  as  the  dream  of  idealists  has  become 
the  settled  purpose  of  two  great  democracies.  Surely  it  is  a 
matter  of  encouragement  that  we  should   now   see   the  two 


JOHN    AND    JONATHAN. 

Off  for  a  voyage  of  peace  towther. 

— KUiddcradatscli  (Berlin). 

great  English-speaking  democracies,  numbering  over  120,000,- 
000,  with  the  overlordship,  direct  or  indirect,  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  surface  and  resources  of  the  globe,  by  common 
instinct  coming  to  see  that  war  between  them  would  be  an  un- 
thinkable crime  and  prepared  to  enter  into  a  solemn  compact 
which  will  make  it  for  the  future  an  impossible  contingency." 

And  Mr.  Balfour  observed  that — 

"  While  such  a  treaty  will  bear  no  immediate  fruit  in  the  re- 
duction of  armaments,  it  will  not  only  secure  for  us  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  peace  between  us  and  the  United  States,  but 
it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  whole  world." 

But  some  British  organs  of  public  opinion  hesitate  about  pro- 
claiming the  millennium  just  yet.  Thus  the  London  Ti)ues, 
after  acknowledging  the  "  disinterested  motive  that  lay  behind 
the  proposal  "  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  cautiously 
remarks : 

"  The  English-speaking  peoples  do  not  seek  in  such  a  treaty 
as  is  now  proposed  any  respite  from  their  great  i-esponsibilities 
as  military  and  naval  Powers,  but  they  desire  to  ratify  a  com- 


mon determination  that  no  difference  between  their  two  systems 
of  government  shall  in  future  lead  to  war  or  any  possibility  of 
war." 

We  must  not  whistle  until  we  are  out  of  the  wood,  thinks 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  reminding  its  readers   that  "  the 


GETTING    THE    SALT    ON    THE    BHID  S    T.\.IL. 

Not  any  easier  than  it  looks. 

— The  Montreal  Herald. 

former  treaty  of  the  kind  was  wrecked  in  the  American  Senate," 
and  "  to  proclaim  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  which  presently  does 
not  arrive  is  only  to  darken  the  night  of  the  old."  "  We  must 
not  be  too  sure."  Finally  this  organ  concludes  that  "  treaties 
are  worth  no  more  than  the  paper  they  are  written  upon  "  un- 
less they  embody  "  not  merely  the  expediencies  of  statesmen, 
but  the  profound  convictions  of  peoples." 
The  treaty  proposed  by  President  Taft  is  not  for  unrestricted 


A    DISAPPOINTING    EASTER-EGG. 

Baroness  von  Slttner — "This  Easier  rabbit  looks  more  like 
a  porcupine!"  — Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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arbitration,  says  TJie  Morning  Post  (London),  the  organ  of  the 
aristocracy,  of  the  Army,  and  of  jing-oism  in  general.  Tlie 
Post  scoffs  at  those  who  attended  the  Guildhall  peace  meeting. 
"  President  Taft's  revised  intention  was  to  exempt  from  the 
scope  of  the  treaty  large  classes  of  questions  in  regard  to  which 
the  policy  of  the  United 
States  might  possibly 
be  hampered  by  an  ap- 
peal to  arbitration." 
As  "  the  new  treaty  " 
is  to  lack  "  that  com- 
prehensiveness which 
was  the  very  essence  of 
the  original  proposal  " 
it  became  a  matter  of 
"  false  pretenses. " 

"  The  American  offer 
of  unrestricted  arbitra- 
tion does  not  exist." 
Besides,  says  this 
writer,  Mr.  Taft  and 
his  Government  betray 
every  sign  of  hostility 
to  England,   and  while 

holding  out  a  treaty  the  President  "  was  doing  his 
disrupt  the  British  Empire."    To  quote  further: 


.MK.   CARNEGIE'S    PAN-A.\lEiaCA.\    I'EACE    .MEDAL. 

Presented  to  Andrew  Carnegie  in  WashinKton  on  May  5  by  tiie  Republics  of  North  and 
South  America  in  recognition  of  his  work  for  peace.  Tlie  meda^  is  of  solid  gold  and  cost 
$2,000.     It  was  designed  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Farnum,  of  New  YorK, 


utmost  to 


"  He  was  urging  upon  the  Canadian  Ministers  that  they  should 
abolish  the  British  preference  in  their  tariff  and  bring  Canada 
into  a  commercial  union  with  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of 
free  trade  between  the  two  countries  and  a  protective  tariff 
against  the  manufactures  of  the  Old  World,  including  this 
country.  Acceptance  by  the  Canadians  of  that  proposal  would 
obviously  have  meant  the  immediate  disintegration  of  the 
British  Empire.  No  such  proposal  could  ever  have  been  put 
forward  by  any  friend  of  this  country." 

Thus  President  Taft  "  tries  to  dupe  the  British  Government 
and  people."  This  paper  passionately  "protests  against  the 
criminal  folly  "  of  those  who  are  willing  to  be  "  dupes  "  of  an 
offer  of  "  unrestricted  arbitration  "  which  "  was  nothing  but  a 
blind."  In  contravention  of  the  Rush-Bagot  Treaty  of  1817 
"  the  United  States  is  establishing  an  armed  squadron  on  the 
Great  Lakes  which  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  independence 
of  the  Dominion."  The  United  States  are  spending  "not  less 
than  $15,000,000  for  keeping  up  a  Navy  on  these  lakes  and  are 
drilling  their  men  on  the  banks. "  "  All  the  wars  Canada  hitherto 
had  experienced  came  from  the  United  States."  This  some- 
what angry  and  vehement  article  concludes  in  the  following 
words : 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  added  clause  of  the  Reci- 
procity Bill  .  .  .  the  present  agreement  with  Canada  is  re- 
garded by  Congress  as  the  prelude  to  a  fuller  arrangement — 
i.e.,  the  complete  anti-British  commercial  union  originally  pro- 
posed by  President  Taft.  Mr.  Balfour,  a  few  weeks  ago,  rightly 
described  the  agreement  as  a  '  disaster  '  for  this  country." 


such  important  national  concerns  should  be  worked  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  and  there  appears  always  to  have  been  a 
reservation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  rights  granted 
to  private  companies,  which  made  the  purchase  of  the  railways 
by  the  State  in  1907  a  less  difficult  question  to  deal  with  in 
Japan  than  it  has  been  in  other  countries.     The  State  seems  to 

have  made  a  good  bar- 
gain, and  the  purchase 
was  carried  out  on 
terms  which  were  ad- 
vantageous to  the  na- 
tion and  fair  to  the 
sellers,  altho  nothing 
was  paid  either  for 
watered  stock  or  for 
promoters' profits.  The 
owners  were  given  5- 
per-cent.  bonds  for 
their  interests,  but 
these  bonds  may  be  re- 
tired and  4-per-cent. 
bonds  substituted  there- 
for. After  the  nation- 
alization the  receipts 
increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  as  the  result  of 
the  increase  in  the  run- 
ning mileage,  the  total 
receipts  for  the  year 
immediately  following 
the  nationalization  having  reached  80,000,000  yen  [about  $40,- 
000,000].  The  business  expenses  of  the  Government  railway 
also  increased  greatly,  amounting,  as  they  did,  to  over  40,000,- 
000  yen,  the  increase  being  chiefly  due  to  the  more  complete 
arrangements  for  management  which  have  been  made." 


W' 


GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS  IN  JAPAN— The  Government 
ownership  of  railroads  in  Japan  has  been  a  complete  success, 
according  to  Engineering  (London,  April  14).  "  It  is  admitted 
by  those  who  are  competent  to  judge, "  says  this  paper,  "  that 
Japan  has  obtained  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  any  other 
country  for  the  money  she  has  expended  on  her  railways,  90  per 
cent,  of  which  are  now  owned  by  the  State."    To  quote  further: 

"  When  railways  were  inaugurated  in  Japan,  in  1872,  they 
were  undertaken  directly  by  the  Government,  and  this  was 
continued  for  some  j^ears,  when  a  great  railway  boom  took 
place,  and  limited  liability  companies  were  formed  for  carrying 
out  the  extended  plans  which  were  made.  The  Government 
never,  however,  allowed  the  railways  to  drift  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  private  companies,  as  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that 


BRAZIL'S   DISTRUST  OF   US 

"HILE  the  President  of  Venezuela  is  praising  our 
Government  in  his  message  to  his  Congress,  and 
Argentina  is  showing  a  preference  for  the  United 
States  over  European  countries,  as  shown  in  an  article  we 
quoted  last  week,  we  read  that  Brazil  suspects  us  of  piratical 
designs.  "  We  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  the  United  States 
forces,"  says  the  Venezuelan  President,  but  Brazil,  says  a  Rio 
paper,  looks  upon  President  Taft  as  contemplating  an  invasion 
of  Latin  America,  and  the  press  of  Rio  Janeiro  wish  for  a  closer 
linking  of  the  people  with  the  Old  World,  and  a  rejection  of 
anything  like  alliance  with  the  Northern  Republic.  Mexico, 
says  the  Estrella  (Rio  Janeiro),  is  in  danger  from  our  ambition, 
and  if  Mexico,  why  not  the  other  States  of  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese origin  ?  The  conduct  of  the  Government  at  Washington, 
we  are  told,  has  been  and  is  insincere,  but  fails  to  disguise  the 
dreams  of  ambition  in  which  the  President  and  Mr.  Knox  are  in- 
dulging. There  are  many  indications  that  the  United  States  is 
gaining  ground  in  Brazil.  Communications  between  our  country 
and  Rio  Janeiro  have  recently  increased.  Our  tourists  have 
traveled  over  that  Southern  State  and  many  millionaires  have  in- 
vested capital  there.  Two  powerful  North  American  companies, 
one  of  navigation,  the  other  of  colonization,  are  now  negotiating 
with  the  Brazilian  Government  for  charter  rights.  North  Amer- 
ican colonists  and  North  American  dollars  are  pouring  into  this 
great  territory,  and  sections  of  the  Brazilian  press  are  becdming 
alarmed.  It  is  in  view  of  these  circumstances,  which  are  dwelt 
upon  in  the  paper  cited  above,  that  we  are  told,  in  the  same 
article : 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  often  protested 
that  it  cherishes  a  deep  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  other 
nations,  but  the  lesson  we  learn  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  at 
least  in  America,  scarcely  accords  with  this  theory.  Thus  the 
United  States  has  twice  increased  its  territory  at  the  expense 
of  Mexico,  and  now  Mr.  Taft  maintains  at  this  present  moment 
an  attitude  toward  that  Republic  both  equivocal  and  threaten- 
ing. The  United  States  have  captured  Porto  Rico;  they  are 
practically  masters  of  the  Panama  Republic,  which  is  their 
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HARUOK    OF    LINDAU,  ON    THE    LAKE    OF    CONSTANCE 


Looking  down  on  water  craft  that  may  soon  be  obsolete. 


COLOGNE    CATHEDKAL. 

Note  the  shadows  of  the  spires. 


AN    INFANTUY    KEGI.MENT    AT    CONSTANCE. 

"Why  SO  hot,  little  man?" 


BEN.SBERG    WITH    ITS    ANCIENT    CASTLE 

The  shadow  of  the  airship  is  seen  beyond  the  town. 


SKV    VIEWS    OF    EUROPE,    FRO.M    THE    "ZEPPELIN    VI." 

To  get  the  right  perspective,  the  iiictures  should  be  held  below  the  eye. 


own  creation;  the  Republic  of  Cuba  is  avowedly  under  their 
■hegemony.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
Central  America,  excepting  the  English  colony  of  Honduras 
and  the  European  Antilles,  is  ir  subjection  to  a  thinly  disguised 
United  States  protectorate.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
little  Republics  in  that  section  of  the  American  continent,  by 
their  detestably  corrupt  governments,  by  their  interminable 
civil  wars,  seem  themselves  to  cry  out  for  North  American  in- 
tervention, which  would  secure  to  the  mass  of  their  population 
the  great  boon  of  domestic  tranquillity." 

The  secret  of  this  intention  can  not  be  concealed,  we  are  as- 
sured. The  United  States  is  acting  from  sheerly  selfish  motives. 
Our  capitalists  "  control  the  Cabinet  and  Congress,  and  direct 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Taft. "    To  quote  further  from  the  Ei^trella  : 

"  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  if  the  North  American  protec- 
torate be  once  established  over  all  Central  America,  the  United 
States  Government,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the 
fabulously  rich  syndicates  which  put  such  a  formidable  pressure 
upon  the  Executive,  and  have  acquired  three-fourths  of  the 
territory  of  Guatemala,  will  next  cast  their  covetous  eyes  on 
the  rest  of  South  America,  and  especially  on  Brazil." 


Brazil  must  be  on  her  guard.  The  eagle  is  ready  to  swoop 
down  upon  so  vast  and  rich  a  region,  this  writer  says.  Without 
quarreling  with  the  Northern  Republic,  Brazil  can  secure  safety 
only  by  strengthening  her  ties  with  Europe.    To  quote  further : 

"  In  our  opinion  the  attitude  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
toward  the  United  States  should  be  cordial— but  very  circum- 
spect. When  in  the  apparently  near  future  North  American 
imperialism  shall  threaten  Brazil  and  the  other  nations  of  South 
America,  it  will  be  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  upon  whom  we 
must  depend  for  the  means  of  maintaining  our  independence." 

The  EstreUa  does  not  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  em- 
phatically claims  European  interposition  against  the  greed  and 
aggression  of  the  United  States  Government: 

'*  It  seems  to  us  that  the  best  policy  for  Brazil  to  pursue  in 
the  face  of  these  facts  is  easily  to  be  outlined.  It  consists  in 
the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations  with  the  United  States, 
but  no  alliance  with  that  Government.  With  Europe,  however, 
Brazil  must  make  still  close?  and  closer  cor\x\ecX.\or\s."  -Trans- 
lations made  for  THE  Literary  Digest. 
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EUROPE'S  STORM  CENTER 

A  LTHO  MOROCCO  is  in  Africa,  yet  the  Spanish  declare 
/-\  that  it  is  merely  "  a  prolongation  of  their  peninsula," 
-*-  ^  and  Lord  Palmerston  used  to  style  it  "  the  storm  center 
of  Europe."  At  present  the  crisis  at  Fez,  its  capital,  is  alarm- 
ing all  the  chancelleries.  Mulai  Hafid,  the  reigning  Sultan,  is 
besieged  there  after  being  formally  deposed  by  the  revolting 

tribes  and  his  brother  set  up 
in  his  place.  The  interest 
taken  in  the  situation  by 
France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land springs  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  number  of 
Europeans  living  in  the  town 
and  France  has  now  inter- 
vened with  an  armed  force — 
a  procedure  in  which  she  has 
the  support  of  England  and 
Spain,  altho  the  German 
press  manifest  an  attitude  of 
hostility  and  dissatisfaction 
and  some  papers  declare  that 
Mr.  Cruppi,  the  French  For- 
eign Minister,  is  violating 
the  stipulations  of  the  Alge- 
ciras  Convention  by  sending 
forces  to  interfere  in  a 
struggle  between  two  Moor- 
ish chieftains. 

The  root  of  German  dis- 
satisfaction is  the  fear  that 
France  may  seize  part  or  all 
of  Morocco,  but  the  Spanish 
Prime  Minister  declares  that, 
whatever  happens,  the  Cab- 
inets of  Paris  and  Madrid  will  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Moorish  Empire,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  "  open 
door."  The  London  Times  believes  this  peaceful  statement, 
and  calls  it  "  the  best  possible  comment  on  the  ungracious  carp- 
ing at  the  French  attitude,  which  is  again  being  renewed  by  a 
portion  of  the  German  press."  But  the  Manchester  Guardian 
is  not  of  the  same  believing  mind,  and  says : 

"  We  are  grieved  to  see  France  about  to  impale  herself  on  the 
horns  of  this  dilemma.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a 
strong  party  in  France  determined  to  have  Morocco,  and  quite 
unscrupulous  about  the  means  that  it  employs  or  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  injury  that  it  inflicts  on  France's  general  policy.  How 
much  support  this  faction  commands  at  the  French  Foreign 
Office  is  doubtful ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  by  our  own  experiences 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  French  Government  is  not 
conscious  of  any  ulterior  designs  on  Morocco,  but  is  in  two 
minds,  and  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have  one. 
France  has  accepted  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  which  definitely  pre- 
cludes the  idea  of  annexation  or  of  aggrandizement.  She  would 
have  been  wise  to  abstain  from  further  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  Morocco,  or,  if  she  had  been  determined  to  establish 
political  claims  on  the  country,  to  have  set  to  work  by  buying 
the  consent  of  Germany. " 

The  French  papers,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Jaures's 
HumaniU  (Paris),  vindicate  the  action  of  Minister  Cruppi  m 
sending  troops  to  Morocco,  and  we  read  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats : 

"  Does  no  one  realize  what  would  have  been  said  against  us 
if  we  had  done  nothing  to  save  the  Europeans  in  Fez  from  being 
massacred?  We  were  compelled  to  take  action.  This  is  all  the 
more  incumbent  upon  us  because  most  of  the  Europeans  in  Fez 
are  Frenchmen  who  with  equal  modesty  and  courage  aid  the 
Sultan  in  the  task  of  tranquilizing  the  country.  We  can  not 
suffer  these  brave  fellows  to  be  massacred,  and  the  decision 
made  by  our  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  alteration 
of  the  Act  of  Algeciras. " 


MR.  JEAN    CRUPPI, 

French  Foreign  Jlinister,  who  is 
blamed  by  Germany  tor  tlie  French 
investment  of  Fez. 


The  leading  Parisian  organ,  the  Temps,  simply  reechoes 
these  ideas.  William  IL,  we  are  told,  has  always  backed  up 
German  missionaries  by  gun-boats  and  machine  guns,  and  the 
Frenchmen  in  Fez  are  really  missionaries  "  appointed  by  treaty, 
missionaries  of  order,  peace,  and  civilization." 

But  the  German  and  even  the  Austrian  papers  refuse  to  re- 
gard things  in  this  simple  light.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  (Ber- 
lin), a  Liberal  organ,  shows  itself  very  unfriendly  to  the  French 
and  talks  of  her  present  action  in  Morocco  as  "  a  wanton  es- 
capade." "  Germany  is  gradually  coming  to  view  the  develop- 
ment of  events  in  Morocco  with  a  certain  uneasiness,"  declares 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  "  inasmuch  as  German  interests  guar- 
anteed by  treaty,  and  not  merely  interests  of  a  material  kind, 
are  being  brought  into  question." 

The  French  are  to  be  blamed  for  the  danger  which  threatens 
Europeans  in  Fez,  says  the  official  Koelnische  Zeitung.  To 
quote  from  an  editorial  in  this  paper: 

« 

''If  the  position  of  Europeans  in  Fez  becomes  dangerous,  there 
is  much  to  show  that  the  danger  was  brought  about  more  by 
French  intervention  than  by  any  disorder  originating  on  the 
spot. " 

"  The  difficulty  ought  to  have  been  met  by  an  international 
expedition  to  Fez,"  suggests  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  but 
the  bitterest  and  most  sweeping  condemnation  of  France  is  ex- 
prest  by  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna),  which  is  credited 
with  being  the  mouthpiece  in  Austria  of  the  German  Imperial 
Chancellor.  In  an  article  entitled  a  "  Critical  Situation  "  Mr. 
von  Rath,  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  accuses  France 
of  meditating  "  a  permanent  occupation  of  the  country  and  a 
seizure  of  the  central  power."  After  a  fling  at  Pichon  and 
Delcasse  Mr.  Rath  utters  a  threat  against  France: 

"  The  time  has  come  for  Germany  to  repair  the  mistake  she 
has  made  in  the  Moroccan  affair.  If  the  independence  of  the 
Shereefian  Empire  is  to  go,  and  treaties  to  be  swept  into  the 
dust-bin,  then  the  Berlin  Cabinet  will  resume  its  full  liberty  of 
action.  .  .  .  Germany  is  sure  that  the  Powers  will  approve  her 
warning  to  the  French  not  to  occupy  Morocco.  If  they  do  not 
take  this  warning,  Germany,  supported  by  her  faithful  ally 
Austria,  or  even  single-handed,  will  be  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  herself  in  case  her  vital  interests  are  menaced." — Transla- 
tions made  for  lYi^i  Literary  Digest. 


A    GERMAN    THRt'ST    AT    THE    FRENCH    ARMY. 

With   a    sneer  at    the   black   regiments   in   the   Frencli    Army, 
Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin)  publishes  tlie  picture  above,  and  calL- 

"ThE    next    levy A    FORECAST." 
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FILTERED   PHONOGRAPH    MUSIC 

THE  SCRATCHING  and  shrieking  sounds  that  some- 
times mar  the  musical  tones  of  a  phonograph  can  now 
be  cured,  says  an  English  inventor.  These  harsh  notes 
that  rend  the  rendition  of  a  soprano  just  when  she  is  soaring  to 
the  topmost  peaks  of  melody  are  called  "frying-pan  noises." 
Souls  that  have  been  jarred  by  the  intrusion  of  the  rasping 
discords  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  the  remedy  is  simple. 
If  the  phonograph  rflusic  is  passed  through  54  feet  of  tubing 
filled  with  dried  peas  and 
beans,  the  noise  as  of  frying- 
pans  is  filtered  out — perhaps 
absorbed  by  affinity.  John  G. 
McKendrick  is  the  inventor 
who  has  made  this  discovery, 
and  in  a  communication  sent 
to  Nature  (London,  April  20) 
he  reports  that  by  his  process 
of  "  acoustical  filtration  "  he 
has  eliminated  the  hissing  and 
grating  sounds.  He  used  a 
gramophone  enclosed  in  a 
wooden  cloth-lined  box,  with  a 
tube  passed  tightly  through  a 
hole  from  the  end  of  the  taper 
arm  that  carries  the  sound  box 
of  the  instrument.  When  the 
sound  box  is  tightly  closed  by 
raising  and  locking  the  front 
lid,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  the 
sounds  of  the  machinery,  and  also  the  vibrat'ons  from  the  free 
side  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  sound  box,  are  completely  damped. 
He  continues : 

"  The  noises,  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  needle  point  on  the 
hard  disk  of  the  record,  pass,  of  course,  along  with  the  musical 
sounds,  through  the  taper  arm  to  the  tube  that  escapes  from 
the  box.  This  tube  is  suitably  connected  with  lengths  of  tin 
tubing,  1.5  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  sounds  are  thus  conveyed 
through  as  many  feet  of  tubing  as  may  be  found  necessary.  I 
have  found  the  most  efficient  length  of  the  entire  tube,  until 
it  reaches  the  horn  or  resonator  (the  attachment  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  figure),  to  be,  say,  54  feet.  The  effect  of  the  long 
tube,  while  empty,  is  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  tones,  but, 
of  course,  the  noises  are  also  intensified. 

"  I  have  always  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  friction 
noises  seem  to  be  quite  separate  and  distinct  from  the  musical 
tones,  either  when  a  voice  is  singing  with  an  accompaniment, 
or  during  the  reproduction  of  an  orchestral  piece  of  music — 
indeed,  by  an  effort  of  attention,  I  have  so  trained  myself  that 
I  can  hear  one  without  hearing  the  other.  This  suggests  that 
in  the  ear  there  is  a  mechanism  for  the  detection  of  noises  of 
high  pitch  as  distinct  from  ordinary  musical  tones.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  by  causing  the  sounds  to  pass  through  numerous 
narrow  channels,  freely  communicating  with  each  other,  the 
noise-sounds,  presumably  caused  by  short  waves  of  high  pitch, 
might  be  damped  off  by  interference,  while  the  longer  waves, 
corresponding  to  musical  tones,  might  pass  through  unaltered, 
except  as  regards  loss  of  energy  from  friction.  My  purpose 
was  attained  by  filling  a  segment  of  the  tin  tube,  say,  from 
four  to  eight  feet  in  length,  with  a  mixture  of  hard  peas  and 
beans,  corrugated  by  age  or  drying.  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded. The  friction  noises  were  damped  down,  while  the 
musical  tones,  altho  rather  '  dulled  '  in  quality,  that  is  to  say 
they  lacked  brilliancy,  were  purer,  and,  to  my  ear,  much  more 
natural." 

Mr.  McKendrick  tried  such  substances  as  glass  balls,  marbles, 
small  fir  cones,  gravel,  and  shreds  of  tin,  but  the  best  effect 
was  obtained  with  the  peas.  Greater  brilliancy  was  obtained 
by  using  zinc  tubes  filled  with  fragments  of  corrugated  zinc. 
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.\  tube  nearly  four  rods  long  filled  with  dried  peas  and  beans  strains  out 
the  strident  tones  that  sometimes  grate  on  delicate  ears. 


and  the  use  of  these  has  been  protected  by  patent.  A  combi- 
nation of  the  zinc  with  the  peas  and  beans  is  said  to  produce 
delightful  effects,  the  music  being  so  immensely  improved  that 
the  attention  is  not  at  all  disturbed  by  "  frying-pan  "  noises. 
To  quote  further : 

"  As  listening  to  music  so  reproduced  is  a  kind  of  auditory  il- 
lusion, any  contrivance  that  will  heighten  the  illusion  may  be 
expected  to  give  more  pleasure  if  the  illusion  is  of  the  right 
kind.  Usually  one  feels  a  sense  of  unreality  in  the  music  ap- 
parently rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  '  horn,'  more  especially 
in  listening  to  a  human  voice.     To  get  rid  of  this,  I  angle  the 

horn,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
so  as  to  reflect  the  sound  waves 
from  a  tin  reflector  (parabolic 
in  character)  so  placed  as  to 
send  the  sounds  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  One  then 
ceases,  while  listening,  to 
think  of  either  the  gramophone 
or  the  horn,  as  the  sounds 
come  from  the  reflector,  and 
the  effect  is  much  more  real 
and  natural. 

"  I  believe  the  application  of 
this  method  of  '  acoustical  fil- 
tration '  may  be  applied  by  in- 
genious mechanics  in  such  a 
way  as  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  building  up  such 
an  array  of  tubes  as  is  seen  in 
the  figure.  The  method  en- 
ables one,  in  a  room  of  mod- 
erate size,  to  listen  to  pure 
music.  One  can  not  help  ob- 
serving how  it  mellows  a  voice 
that,  heard  in  the  ordinarj' 
way,  sounds  harsh  (from  the 
production  of  overtones  of  high  pitch),  and  how  it  brings  out 
the  pure  tones  of  the  string  instruments.  The  various  instru- 
ments in  an  orchestra  sound  better.  Everything  is  reduced  in 
proportion,  and,  to  use  an  illustration  from  art,  it  is  like  pass- 
ing from  one  of  Etty's  huge  pictures  to  a  delicate  and  beautiful 
Meissonier,  in  which  one  sees  and  appreciates  every  detail  in 
an  area  of  small  dimensions." 


T: 


WORKMEN   NOT   LOAFERS 

^HE  THEORY  of  the  efficiency  engineer,  that  men  can 
be  trained  by  a  system  to  do  twice  or  three  times  as 
much  work  as  they  did  before,  is  resented  by  some 
machinists  as  based  on  an  inference  that  workmen  deliberately 
try  to  shirk.  Frank  C.  Hudson,  who  writes  in  The  American 
Machinist  (New  York,  April  27),  says  to  begin  with  that  he 
has  no  doubt  that  his  own  efficiency  could  be  largely  increased 
by  scientific  study  of  time  and  motion,  and  that  he  intends  to 
make  such  study.  But  he  objects  strongly  to  the  assumption 
made,  as  he  asserts,  by  the  "  efficiency  "  men,  that  motion-study 
is  of  value  because  it  prevents  loafing.  He  gives  the  following 
quotation  and  then  proceeds  to  comment  on  it: 

"  '  In  nineteen  out  of  twenty  establishments  the  workmen  de- 
liberately work  as  slowly  as  they  dare,  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  make  those  over  them  believe  that  they  are  working  fast.' 

"  In  other  words,  95  per  cent,  of  us  are  deliberately  frauds, 
cheats,  and  bluffei-s 

"  Most  manufacturers  I  know  believe  that  the  success  of  any 
system  depends  on  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  workmen,  and 
that  this  can  be  obtained  only  by  considering  them  as  human 
beings  instead  of  merely  cogs  in  wheels  of  industry,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  they  can  be  expected  to  welcome  such  statements 
or  such  a  system  with  open  arms.  And  the  talk  of  greatly  in- 
creased remuneration  is  very  apt  to  sound  rather  hollow  when 
the  worker  learns  that  he  is  expected  to  sink  his  individuality 
and  blindly  follow  a  set  pace  and  program,  to  increase  his  out- 
put 300  per  cent,  for  a  60-per-cent.  increase  in  wages,  and. 
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after  all  that,  be  told  that  a  trained  gorilla  would  be  preferable 
anyhow. 

"  As  with  most  innovations,  we  are  too  apt  to  go  to  extremes, 
and  it  is  here  that  our  trouble  lies.  With  pushing  men  like 
Taylor  andEmerson  talking  and  writing  of  their  theories,  we 
are  almost  sure  to  have  an  epidemic  of  alleged  efficiency,  which 
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will  be  disappointing  and  will,  I  fear,  spoil  many  of  the  pleas- 
ant relations  which  now  exist  in  many  cases 

"  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  a  fair  time  limit  set  for  any 
job  and  to  be  told  of  methods  that  have  been  used  to  do  it  in 
this  time,  but  the  prospect  of  doing  this  job  year  after  year, 
according  to  a  schedule  made  xip  in  the  planning  department, 
is  not  at  all  pleasing  to  a  man  who  thinks  he  thinks,  whether 
he  actually  does  or  not.  When  you  take  away  all  responsibility 
you  kill  interest,  and  both  work  and  man  suffer. 

"  I  agree  fully  that  the  most  efficient  man  should  earn  the 
most  money  without  limit,  but  I  also  realize  that  the  second- 
grade  man  must  be  considered,  that  he  can  not  be  allowed  to 
starve,  even  if  he  is  at  fault,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  ,  .  . 

"  Anything  which  will  cut  out  loss  of  time  or  material  is  to 
be  warmly  welcomed,  and  the  only  reason  the  mechanics  some- 
times fail  to  enthuse  over  it  as  they  should  is  the  lingering 
memory  of  savings  effected  in  the  past,  which  have  not  bene- 
fited them  in  the  least.  And,  whether  it  is  exactly  ethical  or 
not,  both  the  employer  and  the  employed  like  to  hear  a  little 
of  the  savings  jingle  in  their  own  pockets." 

The  defect  of  the  system  of  which  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Emerson  are  the  exponents  is,  Mr.  Hudson  thinks,  the  attempt 
to  make  all  men  in  the  same  mold  and  to  do  work  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Such  a  plan,  he  says,  kills  initiative  and  am- 
bition, and  even  increases  in  pay  would  not  offset  such  a  result. 
It  would  develop  a  race  of  automatons,  who,  having  ceased  to 
think  for  themselves,  would  be  easily  led  by  any  agitator.  For 
this  reason  and  not  from  laziness  or  a  desire  to  defraud  as  has 
been  intimated,  mechanics  generally,  Mr.  Hudson  asserts,  do 
not  favor  this  plan.     He  concludes : 

"  Mr.  Taylor  has  done  much  that  is  commendable,  his  time 
study  will  undoubtedly  give  good  results,  but  his  latest  utter- 
ances breathe  class  distinction  more  strongly  than  ever,  cast 
unwarranted  reflection  on  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  the 
average  mechanic,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  rouse  bitter  antago- 
nism in  every  quarter.  This,  unfortunately,  will  be  miscon- 
strued by  many  as  a  desire  to  block  progress  instead  of  an  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  individuality  which  I  believe  has  made 
this  nation  what  it  is  to-day.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  improving  our  general  efficiency,  but  we  as  a 
nation  of  workers  can  not  afford  to  pay  too  heavily  to  secure  it. " 


FARMING   WITH   DYNAMITE 

AS  WAR  gives  way  to  peace,  dynamite  is  turning  to  use- 
/-\  ful  vocations,  and  instead  of  working  destruction  is 
-*-  ^-  joining  the  movement  "  back  to  the  farm."  Dynamite 
will  lift  a  stump,  a  rock,  or  almost  anything  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  profit  from  its  use  may  eventually  lift  the  mort- 
gage, if  we  are  to  believe  its  friends.  Explosives  have  long 
been  used  in  blowing  up  refractory  obstructions  on  the  farm, 
and  even  in  splitting  rails,  but  it  is  something  new  to  hear  of 
digging  ditches,  planting  trees,  rejuvenating  orchards,  and 
stirring  up  impervious  subsoil  with  blasts  of  dynamite.  Yet 
it  is  actually  now  in  wide  use  for  these  purposes,  we  read  in  a 
little  booklet  that  is  being  sent  out  by  a  large  powder  and 
dynamite  company  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  many  different 
kinds  of  dynamite  have  been  devised  to  suit  ail  these  uses.  We 
are  told  that  it  is  25  per  cent,  cheaper  and  many  times  quicker 
to  dig  a  ditch  with  dynamite  than  with  a  machine.  The  farmer 
merely  punches  holes  in  the  ground  three  feet  deep  and  two 
feet  apart,  inserts  a  little  explosive  in  each,  and  touches  off 
one  of  them.  All  the  other  charges  follow  the  first,  and  there 
is  the  ditch.     We  read : 

"  Ditches,  long  or  short,  deep  or  shallow,  are  necessary  on 
every  farm,  and  should  always  be  dug  with  explosives  whether 
they  go  through  rock,  shale,  or  only  earth.  The  ditching  which 
pays  best  is  that  which  drains  swampy  land.  There  are  about 
seventy  million  acres  of  this  land  in  the  United  States,  much 
of  which  would  bear  magnificent  crops,  if  drained.  The  cost 
of  draining  by  the  usual  method  of  digging  ditches  by  hand  or 
machine,  has  been  almost  prohibitive,  with  the  result  that  this 
land  is  still  lying  idle.  Now  that  it  has  been  found  that  dyna- 
mite will  dig  ditches  through  any  swamp  where  a  man  can  pen- 
etrate, no  matter  how  thick  the  vegetation  covering  it  may  be, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  large  majority  of  this  seventy 
million  acres  of  swamp  land  should  not  be  cultivated. 

"  Dynamite  is  just  as  effective  foi  digging  ditches  and  chan- 
nels in  wet,  swampy  ground,  even  tho  it  be  covered  by  several 
inches  or  a  foot  of  water,  as  it  is  in  dry  ground.     A  channel  or 
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ditch  dug  with  dynamite,  and  particularly  one  cut  through  dry 
or  sandy  ground,  is  not  so  even  and  regular  at  first  as  one  dug 
by  hand  or  machine,  but  will  square  up  very  soon  after  water 
fills  it  and,  as  the  banks  have  a  good  slope,  there  is  little  caving 
afterward. 
"  When  a  ditch  is  blasted  there  is   no  outlay  for  expensive 
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NOT  A  HEDGE,   BUT  A   BLAST  OF   DYNAMITE   EXCAVATING   A   DITCH. 

DIGGING   A    DITCH   WITH   DYNAMITE. 


equipment,  because  the  only  machinery  necessary  is  an  iron 
bar,  pointed  at  one  end.  In  hard,  dry  ground,  a  sledge  or  maul 
is  needed  to  drive  the  bar  down  to  the  necessary  depth.  There 
is  no  delay  or  expense  getting  machinery  into  place  through 
swamps  and  thickets.  Not  even  a  team  is  needed  when  ditches 
are  dug  with  dynamite,  for  one  or  two  men  can  easily  carry 
sufficient  dynamite  to  dig  a  ditch  four  or  five  hundred  feet  long, 
four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  three  or  four  feet  deep. 

"  Ditches  can  be  dug  with  dynamite  at  any  time  on  a  couple 
of  hours'  notice,  as  dealers  who  handle  explosives  can  be  found 
in  almost  every  locality.  In  wet  weather,  especially  after 
heavy  rainfalls,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  ditches  and 
channels  in  a  hurry,  this  method  is  invaluable. 

"  It  is  just  as  easy  to  dig  a  curved  ditch  with  dynamite  as  it 
is  to  dig  a  straight  one,  because  the  center  of  the  ditch  follows 
the  line  of  holes  in  which  the  dynamite  is  loaded 

"  A  few  years  ago  a  Kansas  farmer,  who  had  owned  a  farm  for 
twelve  years  with  a  40-acre  swamp  on  it,  blasted  a  row  of  holes 
spaced  about  35  feet  apart,  across  the  lowest  part  where  the 
water  was  three  feet  deep.  The  swamp  dried  up  immediately 
and  the  first  year  1,600  bushels  of  oats  were  raised  on  the 
ground  it  had  occupied.  Since  then  four  crops  of -alfalfa  per 
year  have  been  raised  on  this  ground." 

The  idea  of  plowing  with  dynamite  is  stranger  still,  but  it 
appears  that  the  explosive  is  not  to  be  used  for  ordinary  plow- 
ing. Its  value  is  in  breaking  up  the  "  hardpan  "  or  hard  subsoil, 
which  starves  crops  and  trees.  The  plow  fails  to  reach  this 
hard  layer  and  break  it  up,  so  it  must  be  blasted : 

"  Blasting  subsoil  has  been  practised  for  some  years  by  a  few 
progressive  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These 
men  have  had  wonderful  results  in  the  way  of  increased  crops 
on  land  already  under  cultivation,  and  in  transforming  into  ex- 
cellent growing  land  that  which  would  have  been  worthless 
without  dynamite. 

"  It  is  only  lately,  however,  that  the  benefits  from  plowing 
with  dynamite  have  become  generally  recognized.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  various  agricultural  colleges,  and  men 
prominently  identified  with  farming  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  are  all  now  making  a  careful  study  of  this  question  in 
order  to  determine  the  strength,  quantity,  and  kind  of  explo- 
sives, the  most  effective  way  of  using  them,  and  the  depth  and 
spacing  of  the  holes,  for  best  results.  Farmers  everywhere 
are  experimenting  on  their  own  responsibility.  Many  are 
already  claiming  that  subsoil-plowing  with  explosives  will  be 
a  common  custom  in  a  few  years,  and  will  represent  millions 
of  dollars  in  increased  crops  from  lands  already  under  cultiva- 
tion;  and  more  millions  from  land  now  producing  nothing  but 
weeds  and  considered  entirely  worthless." 

In  the  orchard  dynamite  is  used  to  excavate  the  holes  for 
planting  young  trees  and  for  stirring  up  the  earth  around  older 
trees  that  are  beginning  to  fail : 

"  An  example  of  the  great  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives, for  excavating  the  holes  in  which  young  trees  are  to 
be  planted,  was  recently  brought  to  our  attention  by  a  well- 
known  fruit-grower,  who  reported  that  he  planted  nine  peach- 
trees  a  few  years  ago  to  determine  positively  whether  anything 
was  to  be  gained  by  using  dynamite.     Three  of  the  trees  were 


planted  in  holes  made  by  drilling  a  two-inch  auger  hole  three 
to  four  feet  deep,  and  detonating  a  charge  of  explosives  in  the 
bottom  ;  the  other  six  trees  were  planted  in  holes  of  the  regu- 
lation size  dug  by  hand.  Three  years  later  the  three  trees 
which  had  been  planted  in  the  blasted  holes  were  strong  and 
healthy,  and  produced  between  five  and  six  bushels  of  very  fine 
peaches ;  but  the  other  six  trees  planted  on  the  same  ground 
without  blasting,  bore  practically  no  peaches  at  all,  both  fruit 
and  leaves  having  shriveled  up  and  dropt  off  during  the  dry 
season." 


TESTS  OF  CHILD-INTELLIGENCE 

HAS  YOUR  child— six,  eight,  or  ten  years  old — the  aver- 
age, normal  intelligence  belonging  to  a  little  one  of 
those  years  ?  If  not,  by  precisely  how  many  years  is 
it  in  advance  of  its  age  or  behind  it  ?  The  scale  for  measuring 
intelligence,  devised  by  Professor  Binet  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment, enables  a  parent  or  teacher  to  answer  these  questions 
after  a  brief  examination,  provided  we  accept  the  accuracy,  and 
justice  of  this  "Binet  scale."  It  has  been  adversely  criticized, 
but  the  general  opinion,  as  voiced  by  Dr.  Edmund  B.  Huey,  of 
Lincoln  State  School,  Illinois,  is  that  it  is  **  the  most  practical 
and  promising  means  yet  made  available  for  determining  the 
fact  and  for  measuring  the  amount  of  mental  retardation." 
Dr.  Huey's  article  is  reproduced  in  The  Volta  Review  (Wash- 
ington).    He  says  further : 

"  Other  sets  of  tests,  .  .  .  published  from  time  to  time  in 
various  journals,  give  us  tests  and  results  which  in  some  cases 
may  be  taken  as  standards ;  but  only  for  some  given  age,  and 
perhaps  for  some  special  social  station  at  the  given  age.  Usu- 
ally, too,  they  demand  more  apparatus  than  is  necessary,  and 
are  not  as  quickly  and  simply  applicable  as  such  tests  must  be 
for  extended  work  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  Binet  scale 
.  .  .  the  tests  and  apparatus  have  been  so  simplified  that  the 
testing  psychologist  may  carry  everything  needed  in  a  very 
small  hand-case,  and  may  test  a  pupil  and  make  the  necessary 
record  in  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  half." 

The  Binet  scale,  as  given  by  Dr.  Huey,  is  as  follows.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  determination  of  the  normal  powers  thus  indi- 
cated for  the  various  ages  is  a  very  simple  matter : 

Mentality  of  one  and  two  years 

1.  Eye  follows  light. 

2.  Block  is  grasped  and  handled,  when  placed  in  the  hand. 

3.  Suspended  spool  is  grasped  when  seen. 

4.  Candy  is  chosen  instead  of  block. 

5.  Paper  is  removed  from  candy  before  eating,  child  having 
seen  the  wrapping. 

6.  Child  obeys  simple  commands,  and  imitates  simple  move- 
ments. 

Mentality  of  three  years 

1.  Touches  nose,  eyes,  mouth,  and  pictures  of  these,  as 
directed. 

2.  Repeats  easy  sentences  of  six  syllables,  with  no  error. 

3.  Repeats  two  numerals. 
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4.  Enumerates  familiar  objects  in  pictui'es. 

5.  Gives  family  name. 

Mentality  of  four  years 

6.  Knows  own  sex. 

7.  Names  key,  penny,  knife. 

8.  Repeats  three  numerals  in  order,  when  heard  once. 

9.  Tells  which  is  longer  of  lines  differing  by  a  centimeter. 

Mentality  of  five  years 

10.  Discriminates  weights  of  3  and  12  grains,  6  and  15  grams. 

11.  Draws,  after  copy,  a  square  that  can  be  recognized  as 
such. 

12.  Rearranges  a  rectangular  card  that  has  been  cut  diagon- 
ally into  two  triangles. 

13.  Counts  four  pennies. 

Mentality  of  six  years 

14.  Shows  right  hand,  left  ear. 

15.  Repeats  easy  sentences  of  16  syllables. 

16.  Distinguishes  pretty  from  distinctly  ugly  or  deformed 
faces  in  pictures. 

17.  Defines,  in  terms  of  use,  the  words  fork,  table,  chair, 
horse,  mamma,  three  satisfactorily. 

18.  Performs  three  commissions  given  simultaneously. 

19.  Knows  own  age. 

20.  Knows  whether  it  is  forenoon  or  afternoon. 

Mentality  of  seven  years 

21.  Notes  omission  of  eyes,'  nose,  mouth,  or  arms  from  as 
many  portraits. 

22.  States  number  of  fingers  on  right  hand,  left  hand,  both 
hands,  without  counting. 

23.  Copies  written  phrase,  with  pen,  so  that  it  can  be  read. 

24.  Draws  diamond  shape,  from  copy,  so  that  it  can  be  recog- 
nized. 

25.  Repeats  five  numerals  in  order,  when  pronounced  once  at 
half-second  intervals. 

26.  Describes  pictures  shown  in  No.  4. 

27.  Counts  thirteen  pennies. 

28.  Names  penny,  nickel,  dime,  silver  dollar. 

Mentality  of  eight  years 

29.  Reproduces  correctly  two  facts,  after  once  reading  7  lines 
about  a  fire. 

30.  Counts  values  of  six  stamps,  three  ones  and  three  twos, 
in  less  than  15  seconds. 

31.  Names  red,  green,  blue,  yellow. 

32.  Counts  from  20  to  0  in  20  seconds,  with  not  more  than 
one  error. 

33.  Copies  easy  dictation,  so  that  it  can  be  read. 

34.  States  differences  between  paper  and  cloth,  butterfly  and 
fly,  wood  and  glass,  in  2  minutes,  two  satisfactorily. 

Mentality  of  nine  years 

35.  Names  the  day  and  date. 

36.  Names  days  of  week  in  order,  in  ten  seconds. 

37.  Gives  correct  change  from  a  quarter  paid  for  an  article 
costing  four  cents. 

38.  Defines  in  terms  superior  to  statements  of  use,  in  No.  17. 

39.  Reproduces  six  facts  from  7  lines  read  once,  in  No.  29. 

40.  Arranges,  in  order  of  weight,  boxes  of  same  size  and  ap- 
pearance weighing  6,  9,  12,  15,  and  18  grams,  in  three  minutes, 
two  out  of  three  trials. 

Mentality  often  years 

41.  Names  the  months  in  order,  allowing  one  omission  or  in- 
version, in  15  seconds. 

42.  Names  a  penny,  nickel,  dime,  quarter,  half,  dollar,  two, 
five,  and  ten-dollar  bills,  in  40  seconds. 


43.  Uses  three  given  words  in  not  more  than  two  sentences. 

44.  Tells  what  one  should  do  if  misses  train,  if  unintentionally 
struck  by  playmate,  or  if  breaks  an  object  belonging  to  others. 
Two  satisfactorily. 

45.  Tells  what  should  do  if  late  for  school,  or  before  under- 
taking an  important  affair,  and  why  we  should  judge  by  acts 
rather  than  by  words.     (Two  other  questions  may  be  asked.) 

Mentality  of  eleven  years 

46.  Detects  incongruities  in  3  out  of  5  statements,  in  about 
two  minutes. 

47.  Uses  three  given  words  in  one  sentence. 

48.  Names  at  least  60  words  in  three  minutes. 

49.  Defines  charity,  justice,  goodness,  two  satisfactorily. 

50.  Rearranges  shuffled  words  of  8-word  sentences,  two  cut 
of  three,  with  one  minute  for  each. 

Mentality  oftivelve  years 

51.  Repeats  seven  numerals  in  order,  when  heard  once. 

52.  Names  three  words  that  rime  with  "  obey  "  in  one  minute. 

53.  Repeats,  with  no  error,  sentence  of  26  syllables. 

54.  Infers  a  fact  from  given  circumstances  which  indicate 
the  fact. 

Mentality  of  thirteen  years 

55.  Images  and  draws  result  of  cutting  triangle  from  side  of 
twice  folded  paper. 

56.  Images  and  draws  new  form  produced  by  joining  trans- 
posed pieces  of  diagonally  divided  visiting  card. 

57.  Distinguishes  between  abstract  terms  of  similar  sound 
or  meaning. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Huey  urges  that  these  Binet  tests  be  used 
with  judgment  and  trained  intelligence;  otherwise;  he  warns 
us,  they  will  bring  themselves  and  their  authors  into  undeserved 
disrepute.     He  says : 

"  Such  a  syllabus  as  here  presented  by  no  means  prepares 
mothers  and  teachers  to  make  any  valid  test  either  of  their 
children  or  of  the  scale.  A  child  will  often  be  shown  to  have 
the  knowledge  needed  in  a  test  in  which  he  failed,  and  the  test 
will  then  be  called  inadequate.  But  the  test  is  not  of  knowl- 
edge merely,  but  of  the  ability  to  use  knowledge  in  meeting  a 
situation  created  by  the  standardized  conditions  of  the  test. 
Results  can  be  considered  valid  only  when  the  tests  are  made 
by  an  experienced  psychologist  who  has  familiarized  himself 
with  Binet's  directions,  or  by  other  competent  persons  who 
apply  the  tests  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  such  a 
psychologist." 


A  NEW  COMMERCIAL  FIBER— The  silky  wool  of  the  Bom- 
bax  tree,  which  is  especially  valuable  for  filling  life-preservers, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  lightness,  has  lately  become  so  active 
an  article  of  commerce  that  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  is  culti- 
vated in  tropical  plantations.  Says  the  Revue  Scientifique 
(Paris,  April  15)  in  a  note  on  the  subject: 

"  There  is  found  in  commerce,  under  the  name  of  '  kapok, '  a 
vegetable  wadding  composed  of  a  sort  of  down  or  hair  pro- 
duced by  trees  of  the  family  of  Botnhacex,  the  Bombax  or 
eriodendron.  ...... 

"  These  trees  are  of  great  height  with  trunk  generally  smooth 
and  resistant  to  forest  fires.  They  bear  fruits  about  30  to  40 
inches  long  by  one  to  two  in  diameter,  containing  brown  seeds 
buried  in  the  midst  of  a  white  silky  fiber  constituting  the 
kapok.  This  wadding,  similar  in  this  respect  to  that  of  most  of 
the  Asclepiadse,  can  not  be  spun,  woven,  nor  felted,  but  it  has 
considerable  power  of  flotation,  since  it  can  carry  in  the  water 
30  to  35  times  its  own  weight. 
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"Because  of  this  property  it  is  often  used  to  fill  life-saving- 
buoys  and  belts,  in  which  it  is  more  and  more  taking  the  place 
of  other  substances.  It  is  employed  also  to  fill  the  mattresses 
used  on  certain  ships,  where  its  advantage  is  a  double  one, 
since  it  is  less  expensive  than  substances  of  animal  origin  and 
the  safety  material  may  thus  be  increased  in  bulk. 

"  The  industrial  utilization  of  kapok  is  of  recent  date ;  in 
fact,  ten  years  ago  it  was  scarcely  used  at  all  except  by  the 
natives  of  the  countries  where  it  grows.  To-day  it  is  an  im- 
portant commercial  product;  the  center  of  the  trade  is  Rotter- 
dam, because  the  best  kapok  comes  from  Java,  altho  the  tree 
that  produces  it  is  widely  disseminated  throughout  the  tropics. 
Indo-China,  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago  will  have  as  active  rivals  tropical  Africa  and 
America.  All  our  colonies  in  tropical  Africa  abound  in  Bom- 
bax,  and  the  first  specimens  sent  to  Europe  showed  that  the 
quality  of  their  products  is  not  inferior  to  that  from  the  Java 
trees.'"— Translation  viade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


the  year.  Similar  machines  are  now  in  successful  operation  in 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  cities.  The  initial  cost  of  such  equip- 
ment would  be  large,  but  it  is  likely  that  in  the  end  a  consider- 
able saving  to  the  city  would  result.  Even  if  the  cost  should 
prove  greater  than  at  present,  the  end  accomplished  would 
more  than  justify  the  expense  incurred. 

'■  It  is  desirable  that  that  portion  of  the  city  streets  traversed 
by  the  trolleys  should  be  cleaned  by  them.  Suction-cleaning 
cars  could  readily  be  constructed  which  would  take  up  the  dust 
between  the  rails  and  beyond  to  a  distance  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches." 


S' 


VACUUM   CLEANING   FOR   STREETS 

VACUUM  CLEANING  has  met  with  such  success  in  the 
household  that  its  extension  to  street-cleaning  seems 
both  sensible  and  logical,  and  Dr.  William  V.  Hayes,  of 
New  York,  tells  us,  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  April 
29),  that  such  machines 
have  already  been  tried  '~" 
in  European  cities.  Dr. 
Hayes  is  sure  that  we 
are  careless  about  dust 
and  that  its  dissemina- 
tion spreads  disease. 
Sixteen  years  ago  Dr. 
T.  Mitchell  Prudden 
described  the  methods 
of  New  York  street- 
cleaners  as  "  diabolic- 
ally careless,"  and  Dr. 
Hayes  thinks  that,  al- 
tho conditions  are  bet- 
ter now,  improvement 
is      still     imperatively 

demanded.       He  writes  :         ^^  ,,,„,,,,, t ..  The  Med.cal  Record,-  New  York, 

"  Watch    one  of    the 
modern  '  white  wings  ' 

in  the  center  of  Sixth  Avenue,  vigorously  wielding  his  brush  and 
raising  a  cloud  of  dust,  which  the  breeze  carries  to  the  sidewalk, 
completely  enveloping  the  unoffending  pedestrians,  and  Dr. 
Prudden's  statement  will  not  seem  inapplicable  to  the  present 
day 

"  The  broom-and-shovel  method  of  dust  removal  now  in  gen- 
eral use  is  unsatisfactory,  resulting  (to  a  considerable  degree) 
in  stirring  up  the  dust  rather  than  in  taking  it  away.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  but  two  efficient  methods  for  taking 
away  the  dust.  The  first  of  these  is  through  flushing,  by  means 
of  the  ordinary  hose,  or  by  the  use  of  high-pressure  flushing- 
machines  and  brushes  or  squeegees,  as  recommended  by  Com- 
missioner Edwards.  This  results  in  carrying  the  dirt  to  the 
gutters  and  to  some  extent  into  the  sewers,  which  have  to  be 
protected  by  proper  screening.  Even  so  it  is  probable  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  detritus  is  washed  into  the  sewers, 
necessitating  costly  cleaning  operations.  And  the  wetting  of 
the  streets  makes  them  slippery  and  dangerous  alike  for  horses 
and  automobiles,  and  consumes  a  large  amount  of  precious 
drinking-water,  as  the  contaminated  river  water  is  unsuitable 
for  this  purpose. 

"The  second  method  is  by  means  of  automobile  suction- 
cleaners.  The  writer  has  long  advocated  the  use  of  these,  and 
is  convinced  that  one  of  the  type  represented  in  the  illustration 
would  be  effective.  A  large,  strong  automobile  is  necessary, 
with  horse-power  not  only  for  its  own  propulsion,  but  to  run 
i-evolving  brushes  and  fans,  or  other  suction  apparatus  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  take  up  all  the  dry  matter  thrown  up  by  the 
brushes — dust,  dry  horse  manure,  small  bits  of  paper,  or  simi- 
lar material  that  might  legitimately  collect  in  the  streets.  The 
dust  loosened  by  the  brushes  is  carried  by  suction  into  a  large 
bin,  to  be  emptied  later  on.  This  method  would  be  available 
on  all  the  smoothly  paved  streets  during  the  greater  portion  of 


AN   AUTOMOBILE  VACUUM  STREET-CLKANER. 


ANOTHER   RECORD  LOCOMOTIVE 

UPERLATIVES  are  short-lived  in  this  country.  We  are 
breaking  records  so  rapidly,  that  no  one  piece  of  ma- 
chinery is  long  "  the  largest  in  the  world."  Various  loco- 
motives, at  brief  intervals,  have  held  the  American  record — the 
European  was  distanced  long  ago.  The  latest  engine  to 
gain  it,  however,  seems  likely  to  hold  it  for  some  time,  accord- 
ing to  a  writer  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  May  4). 
This  is  a  Mallet  engine  just  built  for  the  Santa  Fe  road  for 
handling  2,000-ton  freight-trains  on  long  and  severe  grades. 
The  total  weight  is  about  616,000  pounds,  with  550,000  pounds 

on  the  driving-wheels, 
of  which  there  are  no 
less  than  twenty,  while 
the  loaded  tender  (on 
six-wheel  trucks)  in- 
creases the  total  weight 
to  850,000  pounds.  We 
read  these  further 
details : 

"  The  boiler  is  made 
in  two  sections,  united 
by  a  rigid  separ- 
able joint.  Beyond  the 
smoke-box  is  a  tubular 
section  nine  feet  long 
forming  the  feed-water 
heater.  Between  this 
and  the  barrel  proper  is 
another  tubular  section 
forming  the  super- 
heater; this  is  divided 
into  two  compartments,  one  for  super-heating  the  live  steam, 
the  other  for  reheating  the  high-pressure  exhaust  on  its  way 
to  the  low-pressure  cylinders.  .  .  .  The  fire-box  proper  and 
outer  shell  are  each  composed  of  prest-steel  channels,  bent  to 
horseshoe  shape  and  riveted  together  through  the  flanges ; 
transvei-se  stay-plates  or  diaphragms  of  horseshoe  shape  are 
fitted  between  the  two  sets  of  channels,  and  are  perforated 
to  permit  of  free  circulation  in  the  water  legs  and  over  the 
crown. 

"  These  engines  are  notable  for  the  size  of  their  tenders, 
which  are  mounted  on  six-wheel  trucks  and  have  a  total  weight 
of  234,000  pounds  (including  water  and  oil  fuel)." 

The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  how  often  the  record 
for    size  has  been   broken   by   locomotives   in   the   last   dozen 


years : 


Some  of  the  "Largest  Engines  in  the  World. 


Class. 

Weight. 

Railway 

Per 
Driving 
Wheel, 

.lbs. 

On 

Drivers, 

lbs. 

Engine, 
lbs. 

Engine 
and 

Tender, 
lbs. 

Ve.ir. 

T'liioii  (Pittsburg) 

111.  Central 

rittsburg.Bes.sem- 

er  &  I^ke  Erie.. 

A.T.  &  Santa  F^. 

A.  T.  i<r  Santa  Fe 

B.  &  O 

2-  8-0 
4-  8-0 

2-  8-0 
2-10-0 
2-10-2 
0-  6-  6-0 
2-  8-  8-2 
0-  8-  8-0 
2-10-10-2 

26.000 
24.150 

28,125 
23.2tX) 
23.45S 
27.833 
24.634 
27.7.50 
27,500 

208,000 
193,201) 

225.000 
232.000 
234. 5Mt 
334.00(1 
304.1.50 
444.001) 
550.000 

230,000 
232.000 

250,300 
259.800 
287.240 
334.000 
425.900 
440.(HX) 
616.000 

334.000 
364,900 

391,400 
383.800 
453.000 
477.000 
596.000 
611.800 
850.000 

1898 
1899 

1900 
1902 
1904 
1904 

So.  Pacific 

Del.  vV  Hud 

A.T.  &  Santa  F6. 

1909 
1910 
1911 

THE  PRIZE  OPERA 

IN  SPITE  of  all  the  talk  we  have  heard  and  read  about  the 
fostering  of  opera  in  English,  the  announcement  that  one 
has  been  found  worthy  of  a  prize  of  $10,000  does  not  seem 
to  rouse  the  wildest  sort  of  enthusiasm  in  our  newspaper  com- 
mentators. Perhaps  they  deem  it  canny  to  wait  for  further 
demonstrations  of  its  merit  than  the  judgment  pronounced  by 
the  four  chosen  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  to  make 
the  award.  Some  satisfaction  is 
found  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  in  the  fact  that  "  Mr.  Ho- 
ratio W.  Parker,  the  opera's  com- 
poser, and  Mr.  Brian  W.  Hooker, 
the  writer  of  its  words,  are  ac- 
complished American  men,  trained 
in  our  universities,  and  represent- 
ative of  our  highest  erudition  in 
their  respective  arts."  Their  work 
bears  the  name  of  "  Mona,"  and  its 
scene  is  laid  in  ancient  Britain. 
Briefly  put,  it  discloses  the  love 
of  Quintus  for  Mona  : 


"  Quintus  is  a  son  of  the  Roman 
Governor  of  Britain  by  a  British 
captive.  To  the  British  he  is 
known  as  Gwynn.  In  Mona's  veins 
runs  the  blood  of  Boadicea.  A 
rebellion  breaks  out  against  the 
Romans  and  Mona  becomes  the 
leader  of  her  people.  Quinttis 
saves  her  life  on  several  occasions. 
He  wins  her  love  and  tells  her  of  his 
plans  for  peace  between  the  war- 
ring forces,  but  she  suspects  him 
of  being  a  spy,  leads  her  people 
in  battle,  and  they  are  crusht. 
Then  Quintus  tells  her  who  he  is 
and  she  takes  him  for  a  liar  and 
slays  him.  Then  comes  the  Gov- 
ernor with  his  soldiers  and  Mona 
learns  from  him  that  by  yield- 
ing up  her  high  deeds  for  love's  sake  she  might  have  accom- 
plished all  her  endeavor." 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Hooker  printed  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  the  author  further  discloses,  what  the  story  hints,  that 
his  "  idea  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  one  exprest  by  Maeter- 
linck in  "  Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleu,"  the  opera,  with  music  written 
by  Paul  Dukas,  that  was  a  sensational  feature  of  the  closing 
week  of  the  Metropolitan's  season.  "Woman,"  he  declares, 
"  derives  her  strength  from  her  womanliness  and  not  from 
usurping  the  functions  that  belong  to  man."     Mr.  Hooker  adds : 

"  Mona,  instead  of  being  feminine,  has  spent  her  life  in 
dreaming  and  in  the  idea  that  she  has  a  mission.  It  is  this  idea 
that  in  the  end  defeats  her  own  cause  and  kills  her  lover, 
whereas  she  might  have  accomplished  her  purpose  and  saved 
her  lover  had  she  had  recourse  to  other  methods.  So  you  see, 
tho  I  have  set  my  story  in  ancient  Britain,  it  possesses  a  story 
of  which  the  appeal  is  imminent." 

The  Evening  Mail  assures  us  that  there  can  be  "  nothing 
jejune  or 'provincial  about  'Mona,'  for  the  men  who  have 
awarded  the  prize  are  saturated  to  the  core  in  European  art." 
They  are  Alfred  Hertz,  Walter  Damrosch,  Charles  Martin 
Loeffler,  and  George  W.  Chadwick,  the  last,  it  is  observed,  "  a 
giant  in  understanding,  not  only  in  the  field  of  music,  but  in 
the  allied  arts."  While  in  some  quarters  it  is  thought  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Hooker  did  not  find  an  American  theme  for  his  libretto, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  remarks : 


HORATIO  W.   PARKER, 

Professor  of  music  at  Yale,  whose  first  opera  has  won  the  SIO.OOO 
prize  offered  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 


"  What  is  novel,  however— in  fact,  almost  startling—is  that 
Mr.  Hooker  did  not  think  that  an  American  opera  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  setting  of  an  American  plot,  with  red  Indians  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  as  in  Herbert's  '  Natoma  '  and  Converse's 
'  The  Sacrifice,'  recently  produced  by  the  Boston  Opera  Com- 
pany. Red  Indians  are  all  right;  they  supply  a  picturesque 
element  and  provide  opportunities  for  interesting  experiments 
in  musical  ethnology ;  but  the  fact  that  Professor  Parker  had 
to  deal  with  Druids  instead,  and  with  Roman  captives  and 
British  maidens,  need  not  have  prevented  him  from  writing  a 
genuine  American  opera.     The  most  German   of    all   operas, 

'  Tristan  and  Isolde,'  has  an  Irish 
subject,  and  Gounod's  choice  of 
Goethe's  'Faust'  and  Shake- 
speare's '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  did 
not  prevent  his  best  two  operas 
from  being  as  French  as  French 
can  be." 

The  librettist  himself  deals  with 
this  point  in  the  interview  already 
mentioned : 

"I  suppose  I  shall  be  criticized 
for  not  adopting  an  American  set- 
ting; that  people  will  say  that  the 
opera  is  not  really  American  ;  and 
yet  I  feel  that  such  objections  are 
absolutely  unfounded.  I  am  an 
American  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  what  I  write  can  not 
help  being  American,  no  matter 
how  hard  I  might  try.  Geography 
does  not  make  ■  a  work  national, 
but  the  spirit  that  impregnates  it. 
"  In  spite  of  appearing  pre- 
sumptuous, I  would  ask  whether 
'  Hamlet '  is  any  less  English  for 
being  laid  in  Denmark,  or  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet '  for  occurring  in  Italy? 
Shakespeare  infused  into  those 
works  his  own  spirit,  which  was 
the  spirit  of  Elizabethan  England, 
and  they  have  remained  as  in- 
tensely English,  despite  their  uni- 
versality, as  if  they  had  been  laid 
in  Kent.  Therefore,  I  hold  that 
whatever  an  American  writes  is 
American,  and  that  '  Mona  '  is  as  intensely  American  as  if  its 
setting  were  California  or  New  York. 

'•  I  chose  ancient  Britain  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  the  poetic  one.  Modern  life  is  undoubtedly 
full  of  poetry,  but  it  is  a  poetry  that  must  be  lived  and  not 
written  about.  Chesterton  has  urged  the  poetry  of  the  letter- 
box and  Kipling  of  the  railroad  train,  and  in  themselves  they 
are  full  of  poetry.  Yet  in  writing,  for  instance,  about  a  loco- 
motive, one  must  either  call  it  a  fiery  dragon,  which  is  revert- 
ing to  the  past,  or  begin  to  speak  of  levers  and  connecting-rods 
— in  which  case  the  poetry  at  once  vanishes. 

"  Very  recent  inventions,  I  believe,  are  capable  of  sensational 
or  farcical  treatment.  Witness  the  aeroplane.  When  things 
are  a  little  older,  such  as  the  telephone,  realism  has  its  chance, 
but  for  poetic  treatment  a  greater  space  of  time  must  have 
passed,  and  for  musical,  a  still  greater,  music  being  the  most 
intangible  of  the  arts.  Yet  this  does  not  mean  that  for  such 
treatment  a  thing  must  be  dead— the  passage  of  time  does  'not 
kill ;  it  often  only  intensifies.  In  fact,  if  a  thing  is  dead,  no 
poetic  treatment  could  possibly  revive  it. 

"  So  I  felt  that  I  must  get  into  the  past  for  the  best  expres- 
sion of  my  idea,  and,  looking  about,  I  chose  Britain  at  a  period 
of  which  little  is  known,  so  that  I  could  give  my  imagination 
full  sway. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  my  story  may  not  possess 
anachronisms,  altho  I  studied  the  subject  of  ancient  Britain 
assiduously.  For  instance,  I  have  brought  in  the  Druidical 
religion  as  it  existed  four  hundred  years  before,  and  there  may 
have  been  changes  during  the  intervening  period.  Yet  as  far 
as  I  could  I  have  tried  to  be  faithful  to  probabilities.  Unlike 
Bernard  Shaw  in  his  '  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,'  I  have  not  been 
frankly  anachronistic  for  the  sake  of  humor,  but  have  tried  to 
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tell  a  story  that  very  probably  mit'ht  have  happened  at  the  time, 
yet  a  story  that  is  applicable  to  all  times." 

As  yet  attention  is  necessarily  deflected  from  Professor 
Parker  because  the  music  of  the  work  must  await  its  oppor- 
tunity to  interest  the  public  by  a  public  performance.  He 
has  been  a  prolific  composer,  but  this  is  his  first  work  in- 
tended for  the  theater.  His  oratorio,  "  Hora  Novissima,"  and 
his  cantatas,  "King  Trojan,"  "The  Ballad  of  the  Normans,"  and 
"  Harold  Harfargar "  are  well 
known.  The  first  of  these  contains 
some  dramatic  pages ;  the  others 
doubtless  furnish  some  "  dramatic 
germs  "  for  the  new  work.  The 
Evening  Post  remarks : 

"  Whether  he  has  been  able  to 
develop  these  dramatic  germs  the 
performance  of  the  prize  opera  will 
show  next  season.  In  the  mean 
time  it  is  encouraging  to  hear  that 
the  great  Wagnerian  conductor, 
Alfred  Hertz,  than  whom  no  one 
could  be  better  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion  after  hearing  the  or- 
chestral score  only  with  his  eyes, 
has  declared  that  the  score  is 
'  dignified  and  musicianly,  and  the 
orchestration  masterly. '  " 

The  same  authority  thinks  the 
libretto  is  "  excellent  and  most 
poetic."  Some  specimens  are  re- 
printed in  the  New  York  Tribune 
from  the  libretto,  copyrighted  in 
1911  by  Brian  Hooker,  and  soon 
to  be  issued  by  the  Schirmer  press. 
We  cite  two  passages  with  Mr. 
Krehbiel's  comment: 

Copyrighted  by  Taul  TlioiiipKun. 


Far  off  in  the  dead  void 
Torches  flare,  and  I  hear  a  murmuring 
Of  old  wars,  and  fierce  multitudes  that  howl 
For  me  to  lead  them,  wailiuK  women,  prayers, 
And  (landing  swords  and  sliriekiriE  prophecies.  .  .  . 
All  dull  and  ugly  like  some  old  ill  dream.  .  .  . 
All!  let  me  not  remember! 

"  There  is  no  need  to  comment  on  the  dignified  beauty  of  this 
Tennysonian  blank  verse.  To  present  it  is  enough.  The  last  is 
the  final  apostrophe  of  Mona  after  she  has  struck  down  her  lover 

with  his  own  sword  and  learned  that 
he  was  the  truest  friend  Britain 
had,  tho  a  son  of  the  Roman  Gover- 
nor. The  picture  of  the  life  that 
she  had  wasted,  because  she  could 
not  be  as  other  women,  rises  be- 
fore her  as  she  surrenders  herself 
for  punishment." 

The  New  York  Sun  thus  shows 
its  satisfaction : 

"  In  the  previous  projects  con- 
nected with  operas  by  Americans 
there  has  been  too  strong  an  infu- 
sion of  the  personal  element  and  a 
good  deal  too  much  of  something 
closely  resembling  politics.  The 
prize  competition  eliminated  all 
such  elements,  and  it  is  a  subject 
for  general  congratulation  that  it 
called  out  such  a  representative 
class  of  competitors  that  the  win- 
ner is  one  whom  every  connoisseur 
of  music  can  unhesitatingly  accept 
as  the  incarnation  of  American 
scholarship  and  accomplishment  in 
the  field  of  lyric  art." 


BRIAN   W.   HOOKER, 

Who  protests  that  he  has  written  "  an  American  opera 
tho  he  went  to  ancient  Britain  for  his  theme. 


"  The  first  is  the  description 
of  an  ominous  dream  which  de- 
termines the  heroine,  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  British  Queen 
Boadicea,  to  sacrifice  her  love  to  what  she  and  the  other  Druidic 
conspirators  hold  to  be  a  duty  to  her  people : 

I  walked  upon  a  windy  beach  between 
Dark  forest  and  dim  sea.     Low  swollen  clouds, 
Heavy  with  storm,  gloomed  overhead  and  liung 
Bellying  against  the  tree-tops.     Close  ashore 
Towered  one  huge  wave,  curving  over  me 
As  a  serpent  curves  to  strike,  crested  with  cloud 
And  foam,  the  hollow  gulf  beneath  alive 
With  tremulous  lights  and  angry  flints  of  green. 
High  overhead  looming;   so  that  I  seemed 
To  walk  in  a  long  cavern  roofed  with  cloud 
And  walled  with  foam  and  forest.     And  I  bore 
,  Upon  my  breast  a  naked  sword,  close  held 
As  a  mother  holds  her  child.     So  when  the  surge 
Poised  to  plunge  down  upon  me,  I  thrust  forth 
The  sword,  shaking  it  seaward,  and  the  sea 
Bent  backward  and  forbore.     Meseemed  one  stood 
Beside  me  veiled  in  a  white  shroud,  who.se  face 
I  could  not  see,  that  strove  to  snatch  away 
My  sword.     Therefore,  I  smote  and  slew  him.     Then 
The  surge  plunged,  and  the  clouds  burst,  and  the  trees 
Fell,  thimder  rent,  and  whelmed  me.     And  1  woke 
Trembling,  and  seeming  still  to  see  the  sword 
.\nd  the  grim  cloud  and  the  green  surge.     And  now 
Three  nights  together  have  I  dreamed  this  dream. 

"  The  next  is  Mona's  confession  of  her  love  for  Gui/iin  : 

There  is  a  cloud  over  tlie  moon — 
I  can  not  see  tl-.y  face.  .   .   .   Only  thine  arms 
Around  me  like  strong  sleep.   .  .   .  Only  thy  voice.  .  .  . 
And  all  our  children  laughing  in  thine  eyes!  . 
And  it  is  good  for  me  to  put  away 
Weariness,  and  the  fever  of  high  deeds. 
And  the  dry  hunger.  .  .  .   Now  earth  sinks  and  swims 
Falling,  and  the  great  river  of  joy  flows  down — 
Inevitable,  tender,  luminous — 
And  whelms  me;  and  I  lioat  under  the  moon 
Quietly,  toward  the  foam-bright  sea.     Down,  down. 
Where  the  glimmering  shores  grow  faint,  and  darkness 
Buries  the  sky,  and  the  stars  drown,  and  the  deep 
Rises  over  us,  and  I  dleam.  ... 

How  soft 
Thy  hair  is,  Owynn!  .  .  . 


TEXAS  ON  THE  PARIS  STAGE 
— While  Englishmen  are  often 
found  in  odd  corners  of  our  West- 
ern prairies,  they  seldom  go  home 
even  and  write  dramas  on  the  subject. 
But  a  Frenchman  who  used  to 
live  in  Texas,  Mr.  Pierre  Lecomte  du  Nouy,  has  made  such 
good  use  of  his  Western  experiences  that  his  play,  ^Maud,** 
has  just  scored  a  hit  at  the  Odeon  Theater  in  Paris.  The 
Journal  of  that  city  declares  that  the  play  is  "  one  of  the 
most  powerful  ever  produced  at  the  Odeon,"  and  gives  a  short 
synopsis  of  it  along  with  an  account  of  the  author: 

"  The  play  expounds  the  awakening  of  maternal  instinct  in 
Maud,  a  woman  of  the  camp,  when  one  of  the  men  brings 
home  a  child  he  has  found  on  the  prairies.  All  her  sordidness, 
her  coarseness,  disappear,  and  she  is  only  a  woman,  a  mother, 
as  tender  as  a  '  civilized  '  one.  And  the  men  who  jeered  at  her, 
who  despised  her,  suddenly  feel  awed  at  the  greatness  that  is 
in  her." 

The  story  sounds  as  tho  it  might  be  an  adaptation  of  Bret 
Harte,  but  the  Journal  ejfplains  this  by  telling  of  the  life  of 
the  author: 

"  Altho  of  the  very  best  French  family  and  destined  to  the 
bar,  P.  Lecomte  du  Nouy,  after  passing  his  legal  examinations 
with  brilliancy  and  practising  successfully  for  some  time,  de- 
cided to  leave  civilization  behind  and  started  to  get  as  far  from 
Paris  as  he  could.  He  did  it  by  working  on  a  ranch  in  Texas 
for  quite  a  long  time,  living  the  regular  cowboy  life. 

"  After  he  returned  to  Paris,  P.  Lecomte  du  Nouy  attracted 
attention  by  '  The  Drama  of  Three  Corners  Bar,'  a  play  in  two 
acts,  and  by  a  volume  of  short  stories,  '  Around  the  Camp  Fire, 
Tales  from  the  West.'  Before  leaving  France  M.  du  Nouy 
had  also  received  the  Diplome  des  Langues  Orientales,  and  of 
the  school  '  des  Sciences  Politiques. ' 

"  In  appearance  he  is  extremely  boyish,  light-haired,  and  is 
very  proud  of  being  taken  for  an  Englishman  by  Americans, 
and  for  an  American  by  English  Y>eop\e.'~—Tra7islation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A  BELOVED  SATIRIST 

MAX  BEERBOHM  seems  to  embody  one  of  the  curious 
paradoxes  of  our  day.  Professionally  he  is  a  critic 
and  caricaturist ;  personally  he  is  one  of  the  best- 
liked  men  in  England.  "  Why  is  it  no  one  hates  Max ;  no  one 
bears  him  ill  will  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Filson  Young  in  the  London 
Saturday  Review,      He   is   described  as   "  constantly    making 


MR.    CHURCHILL   AND     LLOVD-GEORGE. 

The  former  proposing  "  to  toss  for  the  succession." 

studies  of  people's  weaker  or  more  grotesque  sides,"  as  con- 
stantly also  "  telling  the  truth."  He  is  doing  so  just  now  in  an 
exhibition  in  a  London  gallery,  and  hardly  a  public  man  worth 
caricaturing  is  left  unhit.  From  the  full  accounts  we  see 
in  London  papers  many  of  the  victims  may  perhaps  wish  they 
were  more  obscure.  But  Mr.  Young  assures  us  nobody  has  a 
word  to  say  against  "  Max."  He  is  found  "  supping  joyfully  in 
the  house  of  the  rich  Jew  whose  nasal  and  other  disadvantages 
he  has  ruthlessly  exaggerated. "  Or  "  an  acquaintance  whom  he 
has  just  depicted  as  a  kind  of  tall  candle  guttering  over  its 
socket  wearies  you  with  praises  of  his  character  and  personal- 
ity "  Mr.  Young  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  the  mystery  the  case  presents.     He  writes: 

"  It  is  commonly  said,  by  people  who  insist  upon  reading 
what  they  know  of  Max's  personality  into  his  work,  that  good 
humor  is  characteristic  of  all  these  caricatures.  To  me  that 
seems  nonsense.  They  are  not  in  the  least  good-humored  ;  there 
is  none  of  that  bland,  insufferable,  patronizing  kindness  of  the 
caricaturist  who  says,  'I  know  you  have  a  red  and  bulbous  nose, 
but  I  will  not  draw  attention  to  it ;  rather  let  me  depict  and 
exaggerate  your  innate  goodness  of  heart.'  If  his  subject  has 
a  red  and  bulbous  nose,  the  wide  and  childlike  vision  of  Max 
will  not  only  observe  it,  but  be  fascinated  by  it  until  it  fills  the 
foreground  of  his  picture.  He  is  no  more  good-natured  than 
he  is  ill-natured ;  his  vision,  as  I  have  said,  is  as  frank  and 
curious  as  that  of  a  child  who,  seated  in  an  omnibus,  fixes  his 
embarrassing  gaze  on  anything  at  all  odd  or  unfortunate  in  the 
appearance  of  the  person  opposite  to  him.  Thus  no  one  who 
comes  into  his  field  of  vision  escapes.  The  body  of  Mr.  Sargent 
swells,  and  his  head  dwindles,  like  the  body  and  head  of  a  man 
seen  in  a  bilious  nightmare.  Lord  Rosebery's  pale,  round  eyes 
grow  rounder  and  paler  and  blanker. 

"  The  chorus-girl  prettiness  of  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  the 


heavy,  bovine  patience  and  rumination  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney, 
the  hollow  and  pretentious  domination  of  Mr.  Alfred  de  Roths- 
child, the  general  nothingness  of  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  and  the 
compact  and  sinister  power  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  come  inevita- 
bly into  the  front  of  the  pictures,  characteristics  from  which, 
like  the  child  in  the  omnibus,  we  can  not  remove  our  eyes. 
Only  rarely  does  the  observation  seem  to  fail,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  Count  Benckendorff,  who  in  Max's  eyes  is  surely 
less  of  a  grand  seigneur  than  he  appears  in  actual  life ;  or  in 
the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  personality  in 
Max's  drawing  has  an  importance  which  it  is  far  from  possess- 
ing in  the  flesh.  The  rest  of  the  caricatures  have  all  that 
fidelity  which  one  meets- with  only  in  good  portraiture  ;  that  is 
to  say,  you  would  not  recognize  a  face  from  your  knowledge  of 
one  of  these  caricatures,  but  you  recognize  the  drawing  in- 
stantly for  its  likeness  to  the  face  you  know,  and,  studying  it, 
you  seem  to  add  to  your  knowledge  of  the  original  personality." 

"  Max's  "  talent  is  declared  by  Desmond  MacCarthy  to  be 
"the  finest  and  most  intellectual  in  English  caricature."  He 
summons  some  of  the  great  ones  of  the  past  and  declares  in 
The  Nation  (London)  that  they  can  not  stand  the  comparison. 
Thus: 

"  His  art  rests  firmly  on  selection.  Compare  it  in  this  respect 
with  the  work  of  Gillray,  whose  subjects  are  stifled  by  clamorous 
accessories,  every  one  violently  accentuated,  or  with  the  work 
of  jeering  Rowlandson  in  the  gross  Flemish  style  of  Jan  Steen. 
And  then  compare  their  humor  with  the  humor  of  the  drawings 
now  on  view  at  the  Leicester  Galleries.  These  old  masters 
range  in  subjects  stretched  little  beyond  the  mere  deformities 
of  excessive  fatness  and  emaciation  ;  a  guffaw  at  swollen  thighs, 
the  exuberant  bosoms  of  elderly  women,  bag  cheeks,  or  at  lan- 
tern-jaws, and  round,  haggard  eyes  peering  over  a  steaming 
dish — was  their  stock-in-trade.  The  din,  the  racket,  the  stu- 
pidity, the  monotony  of  such  laughter !  They  set  up  as  satir- 
ists, too,  tho  their  own  sense  of  the  comic  was  precisely  the 
guzzling,  roaring,  man-and-woman-baiting  fun  rising  out  of 
the  life  they  satirized;  not  at  all  superior  to  it.  Yet  for  all 
that  they  possest  the  verve  and  thoroughness  of  artists ;  and 
when  the  horse-laugh  dies  out  of  English  caricature,  something 
else,  vital  and  most  important,  dies  with  it;  caricature  becomes 
half-hearted,  to  revive  once  more  in  the  implacable  levity  and 
sportive  self-possession  of  *  Max. ' 

"  Look  round  the  Leicester  Gallery,  and  you  will  see  on  every 
side  human  beings,  of  strongly  marked  character  (that  is  the 
beauty  of  it),  in  various  stages  of  transformation  into  the  in- 
animate and  mechanical ;  dandies  dancing  on  their  toes  like 
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LORD   LANSDOWN   AND   H.   G.   WELLS. 

The  former  trying  to  understand  "  just  what  Mr.  Wells  means  by  the 
barrenness  of  modern  politics." 
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puppets,  or  petrifying  in  starched  shirts  and  resolutely  buttoned 
coats,  venerable  statesmen  merging  into  apparitions  such  as 
loom  against  the  green  windows  of  aquarium-tanks ;  novelists 
who  have  suffered  '  some  sea  change' ;  esthetes  drooping  like 
tallow  candles  in  a  too  warm  air.  There  is  Sir  Arthur  Pinero 
turned  by  a  touch  of  '  Max's  '  wand  into  a  little  jug-like  object 
with  a  long  pink  peak,  just  as  the  Fairy  Blackstick  turned 
GrufFanuff  into  a  door-knocker,  and  Sir  George  Lewis— good 
heavens!  what  has   he    become  ?— a  sort  of  white   Gnome   of 

Secrecy 

"There  are  pictures  which  express  subtle  situations  with 
humorous  fantasticality,  and  amuse  us  not  because  they  suggest 
a  contrast  between  the  personal  and  the  mechanical  (a  contrast 
which  is  somehow  or  other  also  a  reconciliation),  but  because 
they  are  human  studies  in  character.  Observe  Lord  Rose- 
bery  on  his  sky-blue  couch,  overlooking  a  stately  garden,  staring 


LOHU   HlICiH   CECIL, 

"  IIiirliuK  at  the  Labor  Party  the  last  enchantments  of  the  middle  ages." 

with  inhibited  dismay  at  '  the  specter  of  the  End  of  All  Things, ' 
an  '  animula  vagula,  blandula  '  of  revolution,  a  dangling,  wispy, 
mild  emanation  in  a  pink,  not  a  red,  cap.  Observe  Mr.  Balfour 
turning  away  the  wrath  of  a  militant  tariff  reformer;  what  a 
study  in  impenetrable  blandness!  or  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt 
stroking  dubitatively  his  chin,  '  wishing  so  much  to  say  exactly 
the  right  thing  to  eveiy  one  of  the  Colonies  ' — all  of  them  so 
alike,  so  bafflingly  plain  ;  what  a  waste  of  masterly  adroitness !" 

Mr.  Young  reports  that  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  exhi- 
bition a  large  proportion  of  the  drawings  were  marked  as  sold. 
But— 

"I  could  not  help  wondering  who  it  was  that  bought  them, 
and  from  what  motives.  For  these  are  emphatically  not  cari- 
catures of  the  kind  that  the  victim  always  likes  to  hang  upon 
his  study  wall.  They  are  the  kind  which  the  enemy  of  the 
victim  would  like  to  hang  upon  his  study  wall.  Were  they 
bought,  then,  by  enemies  of  the  people  portrayed  ?  Probably 
not,  for  it  is  a  rare  and  respectalile  enmity  that  would  spend 
five  and  twenty  pounds  on  the  privilege  of  gloating  over  the 
distorted  features  of  the  hated  one.  No,  I  think  the  subjects 
themselves  are  the  buyers  ;  I  think  they  buy  these  caricatures 
so  that  their  enemies  may  not  be  able  to  possess  them,  and 
they  probably  hang  them  in  a  dark  passage  or  pretend  they  have 
lost  them.  Or  else,  being  compelled  to  exhibit  them,  they  say 
with  an  indulgent  smile,  '  Yes,  that  is  a  drawing  Max  did  of 
me  ;  not  one  of  his  best,  I  think.'  But  they  have  bought  them 
and  paid  for  them,  and  the  amiable  and  gentle  Max  takes  his 
toll  of  them  and,  if  he  had  an  enemy,  might  thus  be  represented 
as  adding  to  his  other  dangerous  trades  that  of  levying  a  kind 
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A  i)opular  musical  comedy  figure  in  both  England  and  America. 

of  artistic  blackmail.     And  yet  he  walks  through  life  smiled 
upon  by  everybody 

"  The  artist  has  to  learn  to  be  sincere  and  natural ;  to  discover, 
by  bold  facing  of  facts  and  clear  and  honest  reflection,  what  he 
really  thinks  or  feels ;  and  then  he  must  learn  and  labor  to  say 
it  in  the  simplest  possible  language.  All  this  Max  has  done  in 
his  writings  and  in  his  drawings.  Do  not  for  a  moment  regard 
either  as  airy  trifles ;  rightly  considered  they  are  serious  and 
formidable,  and  in  the  case  of  personal  studies  all  the  more 
serious  and  formidable  if  the  subjects  of  them  imagine  them  to 
be  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  good-humored  banter. 

"  Like  many  people  who  build  on  the  solid  rock.  Max  has 
chosen  to  surround  his  work  with  a  ring  of  laughter.  The  dull 
and  ignorant,  approaching  it  in  the  dark,  are  aware  only  of  the 
ripples  on  the  surface,  and  think  that  there  is  nothing  beyond  ; 
but  across  the  moat,  and  protected  by  it  from  the  desecrating 
feet  of  fools,  is  a  castle  that  lifts  its  towers  to  the  clear  sky. 

"  This  show  of  caricatures  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
collection  of  his  art  which  I  remember.  Nothing  need  be  said 
about  his  technic,  which  is  perfectly  simple  and  direct,  and  en- 
tirely adapted  to  his  particular  mode  of  expression  ;  it  is  the 
human  significance  of  these  drawings  that  distinguishes  them 
from  a  host  of  other  caricatures  no  less  technically  competent.'' 
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Appalled  by  "  the  specter  of  the  End  of  all  Thing*. 


"THE   WORLD   IN   BOSTON" 

BOSTON'S  claim  to  be  the  hub  of  the  universe  is  empha- 
sized just  now  in  the  form  of  a  great  fair  or  pageant 
that  is  sweepingly  called  '"  The  World  in  Boston."  This 
bringing  together  of  the  world  and  Boston  should  be  a  pleasure 
to  both  of  them,  but  the  main  aim,  we  are  told,  is  "  to  educate 
and  inspire  the  uninterested  in  world-wide  'missions  and  to 
deepen  the  convictions  of  those  already  interested."  Such  is 
the  plan  of  the  great  enterprise  that  superficially  might  be  taken 
as  a  money-making  show,  now  being  held  in  the  Massachusetts 
capital.  The  large  Mechanics'  Hall  is  the  scene  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, where  something  like  a  world's  fair  is  combined  with  a 
missionary  pageant.  Thousands  who  have  probably  never  in 
their  lives  listened  to  a  missionary  address  are  being  drawn  to 
this  exposition  where  are  shown  "  conditions  on  mission-fields, 
what  has  already  been  accomplished,  the  methods  of  work,  and 
what  remains  to  be  done."  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  president^of 
the  "  World  in  Boston,"  after  stating  this  as  its  purpose,  added 
in  his  address  delivered  at  the  opening: 

"  Some  people  have  declared  that  the  Church  was  dying  and 
that  its  power  was  on  the  wane.  Does  this  scene  look  like 
it?  Over  15,000  stewards  and  ushers  have  been  freely  giving 
their  time,  many  of  them  for  months,  all  of  them,  without 
single  exception,  paying  for  the  privilege  of  being  en- 
rolled. This  does  not  look  as  tho  the  Church  was  going  into 
bankruptcy.  All  over  the  country  earnest  men  and  women 
are  watching  the  outcome ;  success  here  will  help  to  set  high 
the  standard  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada." 

Two  years  ago  a  similar  exhibition  was  held  in  London  under 
the  name  "  The  Orient  in  London,"  and  was  duly  reported  in  our 
columns.  The  organizer  of  that  show,  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Gardner, 
Secretary  of  a  London  missionai;y  board,  has  been  the  directing 
head  of  the  "World  in  Boston."  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  gives  in 
The  Outlook  some  impressions  of  a  day's  visit: 

"  It  may  be  both  compared  to  and  contrasted  with  the  World's 
Fairs,  as  we  have  had  them  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis.  Those  exhibited  the  world  in  its  commercial  and  indus- 
trial aspects ;  this  exhibits  the  world  in  its  social,  intellectual, 
and  moral  aspects.     Those  portrayed  the  things  the  world  is 


life  of  non-Christian  peoples  to  be  seen.  Correspondence  was 
opened  with  missionaries  at  different  points,  and  they  were 
asked  to  tell  what,  if  a  visitor  had  two  days  to  spend  in  their 
locality,  he  would  be  shown,  on  the  one  hand  of  the  need,  on 
the  other  hand  of  the  work  being  done  to  supply  that  need. 
With  this  information  before  them,  and  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Gardner  to  guide  them,  the  committee  next  proceeded  to  repro- 


TEA   CEREMONY    IN   JAPAN. 

"  The  World  in  Boston  "  thus  presents  an  incident  in  a  morning  call. 

making;  this  portrays  the  life  the  people  are  living.  There 
was  something  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  world's  fairs ; 
there  is  something  of  the  material  products  of  the  world  in  this 
fair.  But  the  emohasis  then  was  on  things;  now  on  life.  The 
first  step  in  preparation  was  to  ascertain  what  there  is  in  the 


MISSIONARY  PLAYING   WITH  A  BOY. 

A  scene  of  African  village  life  shown  at  "The  World  in  Boston.  " 

duce,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  an  exhibit,  what  the  missionary 
would  show  the  two-day  visitor. 

"  To  do  this,  to  portray  life  as  well  as  things,  required  a  large 
number  of  trained  helpers.  The  churches  in  and  about  Boston 
were  called  on  to  furnish  these  helpers.  Each  pastor  was  asked 
to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  recruiting  sergeants ;  the  ser- 
geants were  set  to  wor'K  gathering  recruits.  In  addition  to  the 
paid  employees,  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children  have  been  in  training  during  the  past 
year.  These  are  all  unpaid  volunteers.  They  include  a  chorus 
of  approximately  1,000  singers,  8,500  stewards,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  for  the  scenic  effects  of  the  stage  in  the  pag- 
eant, in  the  tableaux,  and  in  representing  in  the  various  coun- 
tries the  life  of  the  people.  These  volunteers  are  not  only  un- 
paid, they  pay  for  the  privilege.  For  they  each  and  all  buy 
their  season  tickets  at  the  regular  price,  a  dollar  each,  and  each 
and  all  pay  for  admission  to  the  pageant,  if  they  wish  to  attend 
it  as  spectators." 

Dr.  Abbott  found  this  "  the  biggest  and  most  variegated  show 
for  25  cents  "  that  he  had  ever  visited.  The  cosmopolitan  crowd 
of  visitors  reminded  him  of  Constantinople,  with  the  difference 
"  that  in  Constantinople  the  multitude  are  foreigners  with  a 
few  Americans,  and  here  the  multitude  are  Americans  with  a 
few  foreigners."     Proceeding: 

"  Ten  feet  or  so  away  from  an  Indian  idol  an  African  mis- 
sionary— a  real  one,  not  a  Boston  portraiture — has  gathered  a 
constantly  changing  group  about  him,  to  whom  he  is  handing 
out  a  leaflet  containing  missionary  songs.  They  reproduce  in 
phonetic  spelling  the  spoken  dialect  of  an  African  tribe  that 
had  no  written  language  till  the  missionaries  gave  them  one, 
and  the  Boston  audience,  among  whom  are  a  Japanese  lady  and 
an  East  Indian  merchant,  are  singing  '  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee  '  in  an  East  African  dialect.  A  little  beyond  is  a  Chinese 
school  where  a  Chinese  teacher  is  teaching  Chinese  children  to 
write  the  Chinese  characters,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  par- 
tition a  Christian  school  with  a  scenic  representation  of  the 
only  public  library  in  all  China— a  fine  opportunity  here  for  Mr. 
Carnegie  to  extend  his  work  !  A  sound  of  song  attracts  us.  A 
few  rods  away  a  group  of  Fisk  University  singers  are  render- 
ing some  negro  melodies  (these  are  real  negro  singers),  and 
around  the  corner  are  specimens  of  the  industrial  \vork  carried 
on  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  in  the  South.  Later 
in  the  day  boys  will  probably  be  seen  at  the  work -bench.  Here 
is  Abraham's  tent,  one  grade  better  than  the  one-roomed  cabin 
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of  some  of  the  Southern  negroes,  because  a  cloth  partition 
divides  it  into  two  sections.  The  kind  of  kitchen  utensils  which 
Abraham  used  are  here  ;  the  same  substantially  are  used  to-day. 
Children's  voices!  We  follow  the  sound,  to  find  a  g-roup  of  a 
dozen  children  in  Japanese  costume  attending  a  Christian  kin- 
dergarten school  in  a  Japanese  schoolroom  under  '  the  Lady  of 
the  Decoration.'  To-night,  at  eight  o'clock,  there  will  be  a 
judicial  trial  of  a  Chinaman  in  the  market-place  by  the  pagoda 
in  the  Chinese  section.  He  will  be  convicted,  but  neither  basti- 
nadoed nor  beheaded ;  a  steward  will  explain  what  the  penalty 
would  be.  Out  of  doors  is  a  missionary  car,  used  in  home  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  West,  with  pews  in  it  to  seat  a  hundred, 
and  the  most  cunningly  contrived  bedroom,  study,  kitchen,  and 
dining-room  all  in  one  for  the  missionary  and  his  wife,  and  the 
missionary  is  there  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  Here  is  a  good- 
sized  room,  not  at  all  foreign-looking,  and  with  maps  and  charts 
on  the  walls  and  books  on  the  tables,  and  a  young  man  to  tell 
you  what  to  read  and  what  equipment  to  provide  to  make  your 
missionary  meeting  interesting." 

At  three  o'clock  the  pageant  begins,  which  "  is  scenic  rather 
than  dramatic,"  with  its  moral  and  instructive  side  suggested 
rather  than  enforced : 

"  Before  each  scene  an  interlocutor  gives  a  verse  of  interpre- 
tation like  a  prolog.  The  part  is  taken  by  some  clergyman. 
The  actors  are  chiefly  non-professional,  but  the  acting,  if  not 
great,  is  very  effective.  I  have  seen  professional  actors  on  the 
stage  play  their  part  in  much  worse  fashion  than  Livingstone 
was  played  by  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  great  missionary  or- 
ganizations. The  first  episode  portrays  an  Indian  encampment. 
An  attempted  massacre  of  Eskimos  oy  Indians  is  interrupted  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  a  missionary,  who  brings  to  the  chieftain 
and  his  wife  their  child  who  has  been  lost  in  the  forest.  The 
second  episode  presents  the  meeting  between  Livingstone  and 
Stanley  in  Africa,  where  Livingstone  stifles  his  home  yearnings 
and  refuses  to  return  with  Stanley  because  his  work  is  not  yet 
done.  The  third  episode  represents  the  preparations  for  the 
burning  of  a  widow  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  husband  in  India. 
The  preparations  are  all  completed,  and  the  torch  is  about  to 
be  applied,  when  a  Government  official  comes  in  with  a  troop 
of  soldiers  and  declares  that  suttee  is  abolished.  The  fourth 
episode  takes  us  to  Hawaii,  where  two  victims  are  about  to  be 
offered  to  the  irate  goddess  Pelee,  when  Queen  Kapiolani  inter- 
feres, defies  the  goddess,  eats  the  sacred  berries,  and  throws 
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A  granary  in  the  foreground. 

the  priest's  staff  into  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  In  the  finale 
the  whole  company  assembles  on  the  stage,  swelled  by  members 
•of  the  chorus,  who  join  in  singing : 

I.i  Christ  there  is  no  East  nor  West, 

In  him  no  Soutli  nor  North, 
But  one  gr(-at  fellowship  of  love 

Throughout  the  great  wide  earth. 

"  At  the  close  of  this  chorus  a  dimly  perceived  cross  upon  a 
great  rock  in  the  center  of  the  stage  grows  gradually  luminous, 
the  orchestra  strikes  the  opening  note  of  '  Old  Hundred, '  and 
the  congregation  rise  and  join  with  the  company  on  the  stage 
in  singing  the  Doxology. 


"  This  closing  scene  seems  to  me  to  give  the  keynote  to  the 
whole  exhibition.  It  is  an  interpretation  of  missions  as  a  great 
brotherhood  movement.  Paganism  is  not  represented  at  its 
worst.  A  suggestion  to  put  in  the  basement  a  chamber  of 
horrors  to  illustrate  the  cruelties  of  paganism  was  wisely  not 
adopted.  The  general  effect  on  the  visitor  is:  These  men  and 
women  are  our  brethren.     They  want  something  that  we  can 


A   CHINESE    STKKET. 

How  the  life  of  the  Orient  is  brought  home  to  Western  observers  in 
"The  World  in  Boston." 

give  them.  And  we  want  to  give  it  to  them.  They  are  ill- 
housed — let  us  carry  them  the  home ;  sick — let  us  carry  them 
the  hospital;  opprest — let  us  carry  them  liberty  and  justice; 
they  live  under  the  fear  of  the  gods — let  us  carry  them  the  in- 
spiration and  the  joy  which  our  faith  in  the  love  of  God  has 
given  to  us." 


MORMONISM'S  CHAMPION    IN   ENGLAND 

No  LESS  a  champion  than  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  has  come  to 
the  defense  of  th^  Mormon  missionaries  from  Utah 
who  are  trying  to  win  converts  in  England.  He  does 
not  join  in  furthering  their  crusade,  but  he  protests  against 
the  bitter  efforts  of  the  Church  people  against  them.  He  calls 
the  attack  on  the  Mormon  preachers  "  an  outbreak  of  sectarian 
savagery  worked  up  by  journalists,  who,  in  their  zest  for  sen- 
sation, appear  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  only 
permanent  result  of  their  exploit  will  be  to  spread  the  Mormon 
faith  among  the  masses,  who  love  fair  play  and  who  hate  re- 
ligious persecution  none  the  less  because  it  is  based  upon  a  lie." 
Mr.  Stead  writes  a  long  letter  to  the  London  Times  declaring 
that  persecution  is  really  the  "  avowed  object  of  the  anti-Mor- 
mon crusaders."  In  support  of  this  view  he  quotes  the  Dean 
of  Manchester  as  saying  that  "  the  Mormon  propaganda  ought 
to  be  put  down  in  England,"  and  that  '"  if  the  law  is  not  strong 
enough  to  put  it  down,"  stronger  measures  should  be  used. 
Going  further  than  this,  he  accuses  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  of 
invoking  lynch  law,  on  the  strength  of  his  pulpit  declaration 
that  "  the  Mormons  should  be  taken  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
rushed  across  our  island,  and  dropt  into  the  sea."  Mr.  Stead 
avers : 

"  The  attack  upon  the  Mormons  is  almost  entirely  based  upon 
the  lie  that  their  propaganda  in  this  country  is  a  propaganda 
in  favor  of  polygamy,  and  that  the  chief  objects  of  the  Mormon 
missionaries  is  to  allure  innocent  and  unsuspecting  English 
girls  into  polygamous  marriages.  I  havt  called  this  a  lie,  be- 
cause it  is  a  demonstrably  false  statement  which  is  repeated 
again  and  again  after  it  has  been  proved  to  be  false.  Not  one 
of  the  anti-Mormon  crusaders  has  ever  been  able  to  produce 
any  evidence  that  at  any  time,  in  any  place  within  the 
King's  dominions,  has  any  Mormon  apostle,  elder,  or  missionary 
ever  appealed,  publicly  or  privately,  to  any  one  of  the  King's 
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subjects,  male  or  female,  to  enter  into  polygamous  relations 
with  any  one  here  or  in  Utah. 

"  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  admitted  by  the  persecutors  them- 
selves that  the  Mormon  emissaries  constantly  and  even  passion- 
ately repudiate  as  a  baseless  slander  the  accusation  that  they 
are  propagandists  of  polygamy.  No  one  has  ventured  to  assert 
that  even  one  of  the  Mormon  missionaries  in  our  midst  is  a 
polygamist.  Their  enemies  complain  that  they  ought  to  be 
polygamists  according  to  the  Scripture  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints,  just  as  the  Orangemen  always  maintain  that  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Rome  every  Catholic  ought  to  desire  to  re- 
light the  fires  of  Smithfield.  But  the  State  has  nothing  to  do 
with  construing  the  texts  from  the  Book  of  Mormon  or  the 
bulls  of  persecuting  popes.  If  the  Mormons  are  better  than 
their  creed,  we  ought  surely  rather  to  rejoice  than  to  invoke 
Parliament  and  lynch  law  to  hound  them  out  of  the  country. 
Even  if  the  Mormons,  like  the  Mohammedans  and  many  millions 
of  the  King's  loyal  subjects,  believed  in  polygamy,  there  is  no 
reason  for  depriving  American  citizens  who  share  that  belief 
of  the  right  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  this  free  country. 

"  But  it  is  asserted  that  the  Mormons  lure  young  English  girls 
to  Utah  for  immoral  purposes.  For  this  assertion  there  is  not 
even  the  shadow  of  a  semblance  of  proof.  If  any  one,  Mormon 
or  Gentile,  were  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  let  the  offender  be 
punished  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law  after  his  crime  has 
been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  judge  and  jury.  But  after 
all  that  has  been  said  in  press  and  pulpit  for  months  past,  the 
anti-MOrmon  crusaders  have  utterly  failed  to  bring  forward 
even  one  solitary  case  of  an  English  girl  who  has  been  lured 
into  polygamous  relations  here  or  in  Utah  by  any  Mormon 
emissary.  The  whole  story  is  as  monstrous  a  fiction  as  the  lies 
of  Titus  Gates.  The  falsehood  that  thousands  of  English  girls 
are  being  shipped  to  Utah  every  year  is  sheer  unmitigated  rot. 
Last  year  about  550  persons  left  England  for  Utah,  60  of  whom 
were  under  eight  years  of  age.  Of  the  remainder  many  were 
married  couples,  and  among  the  single  emigrants  there  were 
as  many  men  as  women." 

Mr.  Chesterton  also  delivers  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Mor- 
mons, or  at  least  against  the  vigor  of  the  anti-Mormons.  We 
do  not  find  him  roused  to  the  heated  pitch  of  Mr.  Stead  ;  instead 
he  seems  to  prefer  to  laugh  the  agitation  out  of  court.  In  The 
Rlustrated  London  News  he  declares  that  England's  present 
panic  "  calls  up  the  absurd  image  of  an  enormous  omnibus, 
packed  inside  with  captive  English  ladies,  with  an  Elder  on  the 
box,  controlling  his  horses  with  the  same  patriotic  gravity  as  his 
wives,  and  another  Elder  as  conductor  calling  out  '  Higher  up,' 
with  an  exalted  and  allegorical  intonation."     More  than  this : 

"  There  is  something  highly  fantastic  to  the  ordinary  healthy 
mind  in  the  idea  of  any  precaution  being  proposed ;  in  the  idea 
of  locking  the  duchess  in  the  boudoir  and  the  governess  in  the 
nursery,  lest  they  should  make  a  dash  for  Utah,  and  become 
the  ninety-third  Mrs.  Abraham  Nye,  or  the  hundredth  Mrs. 
Hiram  Boke.  But  these  frankly  vulgar  jokes,  like  most  vulgar 
jokes,  cover  a  popular  prejudice  which  is  but  the  bristly  hide 
of  a  living  principle.  Elder  Ward,  recently  speaking  at 
Nottingham,  strongly  protested  against  these  rumors,  and  as- 
serted absolutely  that  polygamy  had  never  been  practised  with 
the  consent  of  the  Mormon  Church  since  1890.  I  think  it  only 
just  that  this  disclaimer  should  be  circulated ;  but  tho  it  is 
most  probably  sincere,  I  do  not  find  it  very  soothing.  The  year 
1890  is  not  very  long  ago,  and  a  society  that  could  have  prac- 
tised so  recently  a  custom  so  alien  to  Christendom  must  surely 
have  a  moral  attitude  which  might  be  repellent  to  us  in  many 
other  respects.  Moreover,  the  phrase  about  the  consent  of  the 
Church  (if  correctly  reported)  has  a  little  the  air  of  an  official 
repudiating  responsibility  for  unofficial  excesses.  It  sounds 
almost  as  if  Mr.  Abraham  Nye  might,  on  his  own  account,  come 
into  church  with  a  hundred  and  fourteen  wives,  but  people  were 
supposed  not  to  notice  them.  It  might  amount  to  little  more 
than  this,  that  the  chief  Elder  may  allow  the  hundred  and  four- 
teen wives  to  walk  down  the  street  like  a  girls'  school,  but  he 
is  not  officially  expected  to  take  off  his  hat  to  each  of  them  in 
turn.  Seriously  speaking,  however,  I  have  little  doubt  that 
Elder  Ward  speaks  the  substantial  truth,  and  that  polygamy  is 
dying,  or  has  died,  among  the  Mormons.  My  reason  for  think- 
ing this  is  simple ;  it  is  that  polygamy  always  tends  to  die  out. 
Even  in  the  East  I  believe  that,  counting  heads,  it  is  by  this 
time  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Like  slavery,  it  is 
always  being  started,  because  of  its  obvious  conveniences.  It 
has  only  one  small  inconvenience,  which  is  that  it  is  intolerable. " 


SPANISH  ILLITERACY  AND  THE  CHURCH 

THE  CHARGE  often  made  by  Protestants  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  responsible  for  illiteracy  in  Spain  is 
vigorously  denied  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Charles  J. 
Mullaly  in  America  (New  York),  and  he  gives  figures  to  sup- 
port his  conclusion.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  the  Liberals  who  are 
destroying  true  education  and  intellectualism  in  Spain.  They 
have  made  the  teaching  of  Greek  "an  impossibility."  "The 
solid  philosophical  courses  for  which  the  Spanish  colleges  were 
always  famous  are  now  impossible  "  in  schools  under  the  Gov- 
ernment direction.  Latin,  say  the  Liberal  and  bnparcial.  Lib- 
eral organs  of  Madrid,  is  merely  "  a  study  for  priests."  The 
Catholic  provinces,  where  "  hundreds  of  convent  and  private 
ecclesiastical  schools  "  have  been  open  to  the  people,  show  the 
minimum  of  illiteracy,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  table 
taken  from  the  official  Spanish  Census  of  1900,  "  as  the  detailed 
Census  of  1910  has  not  yet  been  published  "  : 

Percentage  of  Illiterates  Over  Six  Years  of  Age. 


Provinces  in  wliich  Catholic  Church 
influence  is  strongest: 

Alava 19.79% 

Guipuzcoa  31.75 

Viscaya    32.25 

Navarra 30 .  10 

Burgos 26.36 

Santander 26.04 

Segovia    28.18 

Soria 32.42 

Salamanca 36 .  43 

Palencia 25.95 


Average 28.93% 


Provinces  in  vvliicli   Liberal  influ- 
ence is  strongest; 


Jaen 

Murcia   

Malaga 63 

Granada 65 

Alicante 61 

Almeria 64 

Badajoz     60 

Cordova   60 

Sevilla 50.43 

Cadiz    51.90 


.65  79' 
.62.91 
56 
62 
22 
27 

i    i 

29 


Average 60.68% 


Of  the  conditions  in  provincial  capitals  Father  Mullaly  writes  : 

"  We  will  now  take  another  interesting  view  of  the  case.  In 
the  capitals  of  these  same  provinces  where  educational  opportu- ' 
nities  should  abound,  we  may  examine  with  profit  what  the 
Church  and  the  Liberals  may  each  claim  for  their  respective 
influence.  We  present  data  from  the  same  1900  census  of  the 
percentage  of  illiterates  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age 
or,  in  other  words,  of  those  born  since  1880,  when  the  Church  was 
again  able  to  use  her  religious  teachers  and  thus  exercise  to  a 
greater  extent  her  influence  in  the  capitals  of  these  provinces." 

Then  follows  this  statistical  table : 


Capitals  of  Catholic    Provinces. 


Illiterates. 


10  to  20 
Yrs. 


Vitoria 8.73<; 

San  Sebastian  ....    7.36 

Bilbao    12.57 

Pamplona    1 1 .  29 

Burgos   14.  16 

Santander 15.02 

Segovia    17.49 

Soria 15.86 

Salamanca 16. 16 

Palencia 21 .  15 


Over 
20  yrs. 
16.58% 
27.43 
23.22 
23.87 
22.18 
26.54 
24.59 
25.83 
32.94 
29.32 


Average 13  .  98%   25 .  25% 


C.\.PITALS  OK  Liberal  PROViNCE.-i. 


Illiterates. 


10  to  20 
Yrs. 


Over 
20  yrs. 


Jaen  71.10'; 

Murcia   70  63 

Malaga .56  82 

Granada 54  67 

Alicante 52. 12 

Almeria 64   14 


Badajoz 


50  49 


Cordova 52 . 

Sevilla  * 36 


49 
03 


Cadiz  * 28.05 


57 
65 
56 
53 
53 
61 
53 
49 
40 
35 


.69' 
.  53 

53 
,  S5 
.41 
.79 

51 
.07 
.  57 
.76 


Average 53.64%   52.77% 

*  There    are     numerous    convent 
schools  in  the.se  two  cities. 


American  educators  will  read  with  interest  the  following 
particulars  with  regard  to  college  education  in  Spain  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Liberals  and  as  viewed  by  a  learned  Jesuit: 

"  Government  examinations  in  Government  institutes  now 
give  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  a  bachelor's  degree  for  a 
six  years'  course  as  follows  :  First  year  (usual  age  of  pupil  ten 
years)  :  Spanish  grammar,  general  geography,  with  special 
attention  to  Europe  ;  general  study  of  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
penmanship.  Second  year:  Complete  arithmetic,  Latin,  geog- 
raphy of  Spain,  gymnastics.  Third  year:  Geometry,  Latin, 
history  of  Spain,  French,  gymnastics.  Fourth  year:  Algebra 
and  trigonometry,  precepts  of  literature,  universal  history, 
French,  drawing.  Fifth  year:  Physics,  history  of  literature, 
logic  and  psychology,  physiology  and  hygiene.  Sixth  year: 
Chemistry,  ethics,  rudiments  of  law,  natural  history,  agricul- 
ture. It  is  against  this  enslavement  of  their  schools  that 
Catholic  educators  and  writers  are  protesting.  They  demand 
higher  standards  for  bachelor's  degree." 
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The  Season's  Fashionable  Colors 

in  Guaranteed  Hose 


Genuine 
Holeproof  Hose  are 
soft,     extra     light-weight     and 
perfection     in     style.      Yet     six    pairs     are 
guaranteed    six     months.       This     saves     all    darning 
and,  in   large   families,    a   great   deal    of  hosiery   expense.      Try 
them  today  and  learn  what  you  sacrihce  when  you  wear  other  hose. 


Holeproomosierii 

FOR  MEN  WOMEN^  AND  CHILDREN^ 


We  use  the  finest  yarns  we  can  buy.    Cotton  yarn  can  be 

had  in  this  country  for  as  low  as  30  cents  per  pound,  but 

we  pay  for  ours   an  average  of   70  cents.     We  get  the 

cotton  from  Egypt  and  from  the  Sea  Islands,  because  it 

grows    longer,  stronger  and  softer  there.     Thus    the   hose 

can  be  softer  and  lighter  in  weight  than  hose  made  from 

cheaper,  bulky  and  weak  yarn.     Hose    made   from  cheap 

yarn  must  be  harsh  to  be  strong.     "  Holeproof  "  of  equal 

strength  is  light,  stylish,  soft  and  attractive.    "  Holeproof  " 

today  is  worn  in  all  places  of  fashion,  for  no  cotton  hose 

ever  looked,  felt  or  fit  any  better. 

No  cotton  hose  ever  cost  more  to  make. 

We  use  only  pure  thread  silk  in  the  silk  goods. 

$55,000  a  Year  for  Inspection 

So  careful  are  we  of  our  quality  that  we  spend  iS555,ooo 

a  year  merely  to  see  that  each  fair  that's   sent  out  is 

perfection.  A  special  Inspection  Department  does  nothing 

all  day  but  e.xaniine  the  hose  for  the  slightest  defects. 

Nine  Million  Pairs 

All  this  expense  we  take  from  our  profits,  for 

we  sell  our  hose  at  the  price  of  the  common 

kinds.     We   couldn't  then  give  you  this 

quality  if  we  didn't  sell  so  many  fairs, 

for  it  is  our  enormous  volume  of  out- 


put— not  our  profit  per  pair — that  allows   these   expenditures. 
We  are  making,  this  year,  nine  million  pairs. 
"  Holeproof,"  light,  soft  and  attractive,  cost  four  times  to  make 
what  some  guaranteed  hose  cost,  yet  sell  at  the  same  retail  price. 

What  the  Signature  ^^o^^.>^<^  Means 

Every  pair  of  genuine  "  Holeproof  "  bears  that  signature  on  the 
toe.  Unless  it  is  there  the  hose  are  not  genuine  "  Holeproof  " — 
no  matter  who  says  so.  If  you  want  the  finest  hose  ever  made, 
the  original  guaranteed  hose,  the  kind  backed  by  thirty-eight 
years  of  experience,  look  for  the  "  Holeproof  "  trade-mark  and 
that  signature. 

The  Wide  Assortment 

Six  pairs  of  plain  or  mercerized  cotton  "  Holeproof,"  guaran- 
teed six  months,  cost  ;J!i.50  up  to  iJj.oo,  according  to  finish  and 
weight.  The  men's  sox  are  made  in  twelve  colors,  ten  weights 
and  five  grades.  There  are  seven  colors,  three  weights  and 
three  grades  for  women,  and  two  colors,  two  weights  and  three 
grades  for  children.  Silk  hose  for  men  cost  J2.00  for  three 
pairs,  guaranteed  three  months.  Three  pairs  of  women's  stock- 
ings cost  i!>3.oo,  guaranteed  three  months.  The  genuine  are 
sold  in  your  town.  We'll  tell  you  the  dealers'  names  on  request, 
or  ship  direct  where  we  have  no  dealer,  charges  prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  remittance. 
Write  for  free  book,  "  How  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy." 


/loleproof 

■^  flosiery 


To  Dealers 


Write   for   our  agency  proposition  on  these   fast-selling  hose. 

Learn  how  it  increases  volume  of  hosiery  sales  so  that  the  trifle 
smaller  profit  per  pair  is  entirely  forgotten.  Learn  w^hy  it  sells  steadily  and  with  less  selling 
cost  than  any  other  hosiery.     Write  us  for  samples. 


X:Sir   HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO.,  878  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,Xondon,  Canada,  Distributors  for  Canada.        TAMPICO  NEWS  CO.,  S.A.,  Citj-  of  Mexico,  Agents  for  Mexican  Republic 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  adTertisers. 
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Don't 
Neglect 
Painting ! 

"Too  bad  you  let  this  go  so  long. 
You  will  need  the  carpenter  before 
the  painter  can  begin  his  work." 
—The  Dutch  Boy  Painter. 

O  wonder  this  poor  man 
is  distressed.      His  home 
fairly  shrieks  for  paint  and  a  re- 
pair bill  stares  him  in  the  face. 
Two  j'ears  ago  his  house  was 
asking  for  paint,    but  he  said, 
Not  yet,   I  must    economize 
just  now. " 
The  way  to  practice  true  econ- 
omy is  to  paint  in  time.    Get  an  ex- 
perienced pr.inter  who  will  examine 
the  surface  to'be  covered  and  will 
then  mix  the  ingredients  to  suit  the 
surface.     He  should  use 


Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 


>? 


and  pure  linseed  oil.  Don't  stumble 
over  the  high  price  of  oil.  It  is 
high,  but  a  very  little  figuring  will 

show  you  that  the  total  increase   due  to  the    price  of    oil    is    but    trifling. 

Get  from  your  dealer  the  cost  of  the  following  ingredients: 


100  lbs.  "Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead       -       $. 

4  gallons  pure  linseed  oil       -  ... 

1  gallon  turpentine 

1  pint  turpentine  drier  "         "         "         "         ^ 

This  makes  8  gallons  genuine  old-fashioned  paint. 


Then,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  just  compare  this  cost  with  the  price  of  any  other 
paint  you  would  think  of  using — and  at  the  same  time  keep  in  mind  the  superior  spread- 
ing power  of  old-fashioned  lead  and  oil  paint  (at  least  Yi  greater  than  the  average  paint). 

Our  Free   Painting    HelbS    ^^^  ^^'"  ^^""^  >■''"•  °"  request,  color  schemes,  miscellaneous 

— ^—    paintins  directions,  and   names   of  "Blue  List"  Painters  in 

your  coniniunity  who  use  "Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead.     Ask  for  "Helps  No.  555." 

TO    PAINTERS:     If  you  use  "Dutch  Boy  Painter"  white  lead, 
ask  for  our  "Painters'  Blue  List  No.  555.  "     It  nives  particulars. 

National    Lead    Company 

New  York        Boston  •     Buffalo       Cincinnati       Cleveland       St.  Louis       San  Francisco      Chicago 
ITohn  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia]         [National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburjih] 


can  t  raise 


^em? 


What's    the    use    hatching    chicks    if    you 


"You  nii«:ht  lie  interested  in  the  successful 
w.Ty  in  wliich  the  International  Sanitary  Hover 
acted.  M'e  had  a  late  llatch  in  August  of  forty- 
two  chicks,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  state 
tliat  today  (Sept.  22)  we  have  the  same  number 
living.     (Signed)    J.  H.  H.iLLOCK, 

Pine  Top  Poultry  Farm.  Hartwood.  Jf.  Y. 


The  International  Sanitary  Hover  is  essential  to  successful  brood- 
ing of  chickens.     It  is  indispensable  to  the  farmer  with  a  few  chicks 
or  to  the  poultry  man  with  thousands  to  raise.    Both  give  testimony 
to    the  wonderful  results  attained  with  this  hover.     Don't  continue 
with  your  old  equipment  and  take  any  chances  this  year. 
Xhis   nearest   to   nature   hover — the    International 
Sanitary  —  is   built    entirely    of   metal,  and    will    last    20 
vears.     The  hover  heat  from  above  is  greatest  near  hover 
curtain.      CONSEQUENTLY    NO    CROWDING, 
and    chicks   do    not   pile   in   the    center.       Every    chick 
has  a  chance  under  this  hover. 

Vermin-proof,  lice-proof,  dirt-proof.  Steady  hen  heat,  without 
drafts  and  no  possibility  of  foul  air,  gases  or  smoke  getting  to 
chicks.  No  expensive  brooder  equipment  necessary  with  these 
hovers.  Can  be  set  in  barn,  box — anywhere. 
Wriie  today  for  Hover  catalogue  and  co>ivincitig  testimonials. 
INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  SALES  CO. 
Box  33,  Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 


NEW  BOOKS 


Abbott,  Keene.  A  Melody  in  Silver.  16mo, 
pp.  148.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     75  cents 

net. 

Aflalo,  F.  G.  Regilding  the  Crescent.  8vo, 
pp.  310.     Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $3. 

The  tale  of  the  Turkish  revolution  has  been 
several  times  related.  Mr.  E.  Y.  Knight's 
"Awakening  of  Turkey"  and  Mr.  Francis 
McCulIagh's  "Dow-nfall  of  Abd-ul-Hamid  " 
have  given  brilliant  pictures  of  the  dawn  of 
Turkey's  new  era.  Mr.  Afialo  dwells  par- 
ticularly on  the  personnel  of  the  reformers. 
He  discusses  their  most  important  measures, 
such  as  the  elimination  of  the  Koran  from 
the  Statute  Book,  the  plans  for  public  edu- 
cation of  a  hberal  kind,  the  exclusion  of  the 
military  and  the  clergy  from  political  office, 
the  emancipation  of  women,  the  mainte- 
nance of  friendly  relations  with  the  other 
Powers,  etc.  As  he  writes  as  a  person  who 
was  on  the  spot,  with  clearness  and  vivid- 
ness. His  work  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
informing.  The  book  contains  twenty-four 
illustrations  and  a  map. 

Atkinson,  Frederick  William:  The  Disinte- 
grating Church.  16mo,  pp.  77.  Newr  York: 
Broadway  Publishing  Co. 

Bacon,  Dolores.  Operas  that  Every  Child 
Should  Know.  Descriptions  of  the  Text  and 
Music  of  Some  of  the  Most  Famous  Masterpieces. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  460.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     90  cents  net. 

Beecham,  R.  K.  Gettysburg,  the  Pivotal 
Battle  of  the  Civil  War.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
12mo,  pp.  298.  Chicago:  .-V.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
SI. 75  net. 

A  clear,  straightforward  account,  and  a 
very  readable  one,  of  the  battle  which, 
whether  truly  "pivotal"  or  not,  was  prob- 
ably the  most  prominent  and  memorable 
conflict,  of  the  Civil  War,  at  least  to  the 
Northern  mind.  The  author  was  an  officer 
in  the  Iron  Brigade,  which  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  first  daj''s  fight,  and  was  en  the  firing- 
line  all  of  the  time.  For  years.  Captain 
Beecham  has  been  studying  his  subject,  il- 
lumined by  his  recollections;  and  he  has  pro- 
duced a  really  remarkable  book  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  military  critic  as  well 
as  from  that  of  a  recounter  of  vivid  events. 
He  finds  that  the  battle  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree accidental.  Neither  side  wanted  it — 
at  least  where  it  took  place;  yet  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  Rej'nolds  action  in  precipi- 
tating the  first  daj^'s  encounter  was  a  blunder 
or  good  strategy.  As  to  other  blunders,  the 
author  finds  a-plenty,  yet  always  with  con- 
sideration and  kindliness.  For  Lee  he  has 
little  admiration,  so  far  as  relates  to  this 
battle.  His  strategj'  and  tactics  are  both 
greatly  criticized,  and  he  regards  the  cTown- 
ing  and  inexcusable  blunder,  criminal  in  its 
foolishness,  to  have  been  that  third  day's 
assault,  called  Pickett's  Charge,  the  many 
other  troops  besides  Pickett's  were  engaged 
in  it.  It  accomplished  nothing — could  ac- 
complish nothing — and  was  not  even  "the 
crucial  point  of  the  battle,  which  had  been 
irretrievably  lost  to  Lee  the  day  before. 
He  thinks  Lee  might  have  gained  a  great 
victory  had  he  not  been  afraid — simply 
afraid — to  abandon  his  way  of  retreat,  and 
had  he  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  opportunity, 
open  to  him  for  many  hours,  to  flank  the 
Union  forces  and  compel  Meade  to  change 
front  and  fight  on  ground  of  Lee's  choosing. 


stomach  Troubles 
Horsford's  Acid  I'hosphate 

Produces  healthy  activity  of  weak  and  disordered 
stomachs.    An  unexcelled  strength  builder. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writiflg  to  advertisers. 
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The  reviewer  has  read  much  on  thi.s  1  Kittle. 
and  no  l)ook  .se(!in.s  to  him  better. 

Bennett,  Arnold.  The  Human  Machine.  Pp. 
123.  New  York:  (Jeorge  H.  Doran  Company. 
75  cent.s. 

Thi.s  l)ooi<  is  eataioged  among  the  "small 
books,"  but  it  is  small  in  (juantity  only,  lor 
every  page  is  replete  vv'ith  brilliantly  exprest 
truths,  pra(;tieal  psychology  as  applied  to 
our  ordinary  life,  and  helpful  hints  for  the 
intelligent  reader.  There  is  no  sermon  about 
it,  only  a  philosophical  consideration  of 
some  of  the  commonest,  but  usually  ignored 
facts  of  our  daily  existence.  The  author 
coun.s(!ls  an  intelligent  study  of  our  "human 
machine,"  and  the  discipHne  of  the  brain 
which,  h(!  claims,  can  be  trained  to  acquire 
good  habits  and  control  wisely  and  well  our 
daily  habits.  Jle  says:  "The  history  of 
succ(!ss  in  any  art — and  machine-tending  is 
an  art — is  a  tiistory  of  reconmiencements, 
of  the  dispersal  and  reforming  of  doubts,  of 
an  ev(!r-incr(!asing  conception  of  the  extent 
of  th(^  territory  unconquennl,  and  an  ever- 
decreasing  conception  of  the  extent  of  the 
territory  conciuered."  And  again:  "I  will 
})e  bold  enough  to  say  that  (juite  seventy  per 
cent,  of  aml)ition  is  never  realized  at  all,  and 
that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  realized  am- 
bition is  fruitless."  The  l)Ook  has  power 
both  on  account  of  its  material  and  especially 
because  of  the  clever  way  in  which  it  is 
written. 

Beresford.  J.  D.  The  Earl.v  Ilistor.v  of  Jacob 
Stahl.  12mo,  pp.  .51:3.  Boston:  l^ittlc,  Brown 
&  (;o.     $l.:i5  net. 

Betts,  Cieorge  Herbert.  The  Recitation.  16mo, 
pp.  117.  Bo.ston;  Houghton  Mitflin  Co.  60  cents 
net. 

Bexell,    .1.  ^A.    (A.M.)     Farm    Accounting    and 

Bu.sine.ss    Method.s.     A    Text-Book    for    Students 

in    Agriculture   and    a    Manual    for    Home-Stud.v. 

8vo,    pp.    1.59.     Springfield,    Ma.ss:       The    Home 

■  Correspondence  School.     $1.25. 

After  a  visit  to  nearly  all  of  the  farms  in 
a  rural  county  of  New  York  State,  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey  once  said  that  he  had  not  found 
"one  man  who  knew  how  much  it  cost  him 
to  produce  milk  or  raise  any  of  his  crops." 
This  neglect  of  the  financial  side  of  agricul- 
ture will,  however,  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  the  rapid  progress  of  scientific  farm- 
ing. In  the  introduction  of  business  meth- 
ods the  simple  and  practical  text-book  of 
Professor  Bexell's  seems  certain  to  plaj'  a 
considerable  part,  both  in  connection  with 
the  correspondence  courses  of  the  school  by 
which  it  is  published,  and  in  class-room  use 
in   various  agricultural  schools  and  colleges. 

Birch,  Una.  Secret  Societies  and  the  French 
Revolution.  Pp.  211.  London  and  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company.    1911. 

Under  this  title  are  gathered  together 
four  essays  by  Una  Birch,  previously  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  T/ir 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After.  The  Under- 
lying thought  in  all  is  the  power  of  secret 
societies  and  personal  ideals  in  the  forma- 
tive causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  es- 
pecially in  the  first  essay,  in  which  the 
author  studies  seriously  the  formation  of 
the  Masonic  order,  the  Perfectibilists,  and 
other  secret  lodges,  and  her  conclusion  is 
that:  "At  the  great  Revolution  the  doc- 
trines of  the  lodges  were  at  last  translated 
from  the  silent  world  of  secrecy  to  the  com- 
mon world  of  practise."  The  second  e.ssay 
is  a  sketch  of  the  mysterious  life  of  the 
Comte  de  Saint-(!ermain — "der  AVundcr- 
mann" — the  chemist,  musician,  linguist, 
illuminate,  and  adept,  but  she  does  not  settle 
the  dispute  as  to  whether  he  was  a  charla- 
tan or  a  political  genius.     The  chapter  on 
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HAMILTON-MADE 
GARDEN  HOSE 
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How  to  get  quality  in  garden  hose. 

IN  hose,  quality  is  everything.      Looks  count  for  nothing. 
You  can't  tell  the  quality  of  rubber  hose  by  examining  it.  You 
must  dep'end  upon  the  maker,  and  the  reputation  of  his  hose. 

Therefore  always  buy  hose  with  the  7naker  s  name  on  it. 

If  you  buy  Hamilton-Made  Hose,  you  get  not  only  the  maker's 
name,  but  his  GUARANTKK.  This  is  very  important,  for  very 
few  makers  will  guarantee  their  hose  to  stand  a  specified  pressure. 

On  every  length  of  HAMILTON-MADE  HOSE  you  will  find 
on  the  label  the  words  "Guaranteed  600  pounds  pressure",  or  650 
pounds,  or  750,  according  to  its  grade. 

Our  splendid  "Hamilton"  brand,  our  highest  grade,  is  tested 
under  an  actual  pressure  of  750  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Do  you  think  hose  could  stand  such  a  pressure  if  it  were  poor 
in  any  respect } 

There's  a  Hamilton-Made  Hose  for  every 
different  use,  each  grade  made  better  than  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  for  that  use,  and  guar- 
anteed to  stand  a  specified  pressure.  Whatever  kind 
of  hose  you  need,  ask  the  dealer  for  H.a.\iilton-Made, 
and  you  will  be  certain  of  getting  the  best  hose  of 
THAT  fjRADE  that  is  made. 

How  to  get  the  best  hose 
that  is  made. 

COMP2  dealers  do  not  sell  the  highest-grade  garden 
hose.  They  argue  that  everybody  wants  low- 
priced  hose.  We  know  better,  for  we  know  that 
our  stiff,  strong,  tough  '  Hamilton"  brand  hose 
is  really  the  CHEAPEST  OF  ALL,  and  that  many 
wise  buyers  will  be  glad  to  get  it.  We  therefore 
make  this  offer  to  all  who  cannot  buy  it  of  a  dealer : 

If  jour  <lealer  does  not  keep  it,  we  will 
•leliver  to  you  aiiy\vhere  in  the  United  States, 
IMiKP.VII).  .50-foot  lengths  of  H.VMIUTON 
l>i-aii(L  our  liiKlx'st  crade  jrarden  hose,  roui- 
l>l«'te  with  stan<l(tr<I  brass  c'ouplinsrs,  for  th«' 
lesnlar  prioe,  $1-3.50  KACH  LKNGTH. 

This  splendid  hose  stands  a.pressure  of  750  POUNDS 
to  the  square  inch,  and  while  it  is  our'hicrhest-priced 
i;.Trden  hose,  it  lasts  so  long  that  it  is  really  the  CHEAP- 
EST hose  made. 

If  hose  of  such  extremely  high  resistance  is  not 
required,  we  will  send  KENMORE  (guaranteed  650  lbs.  1 
at  $10.50,  or  CYGNET  1500  pounds)  at  $8.00,  for 
5o-foot  lengths.    Shipped  same  day  order  is  received. 

Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Here  are  some  of  the 

leading    grades    of 

Hamilton-IVIade  Garden 

Hose.     Note    that    every 

label  bear*    the    words 

HAMILTON-MADE 
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The  Smile-Producer 

The  ticket  of  admission  to  I.  O.  H.  P.  S/-'  Join 
along,  men.  There's  no  fun  in  a  grump ;  there's  no 
lodge  for  grouches.     Do  you  get  the  password — 


the  national  joy  smoke  '* 

Get  out  your  jimmy  pipe  NOW,  You're  due  to  find  out  the 
joy  of  smoking  a  real  man's  tobacco — a  tobacco  that  has  flavor, 
fragrance,  everything  you  hanker  for  and  not  a  sting.      Then 

you'll  know  why  Prince  Albert  is 
the  largest-selling  brand  of  pipe  to- 
bacco in  the  world. 

Remember  that  P.  A.  is  produced 
by  an  excl'.isive,  patented  process  that 
takes  out  the  bite.  Wc  control  this 
process.  If  somebody  sSys  "just  as 
good,  "  duck. 

All  dealers.      Four  classy  packages:' 
Tidy   red  tin,   10c.     Red  cloth  bag, 
lined    with  weather-proof  paper,    5c. 
Half-pound    tin     and     pound      glass 
humidors. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO, 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 


Trucking  Cost 
Delivery  Cost 

Have  You  Reduced  Them  to  the  Minimum  ? 

We  printed  last  week  a  series  of  articles  in  which  limited  information  was  given  as  to 
the  comparative  cost  of  horse  driven  vehicles  and  motor  trucks. 

Necessarily  the  difference  in  maximum  load  in  different  lines  of  business,  the 
length  of  haul  and  the  necessity  for  slow  or  quick  delivery  brings  to  each  manufacturer 
or  merchant  his  own  peculiar  problem. 

There  is  a  motor  truck  designed  to  meet  nearly  every  transportation  need. 

Write  to  us.  If  we  do  not  know  ourselves,  we  can  refer  you  to  those  who  do  know 
and  whose  endeavor  it  is  to  show  by  carefully  worked  out  and  proven  figures  the 
economy  of  the  motor  truck. 
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"Religious  Liberty"  is  technical  but  com- 
prehensive in  the  light  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit.  Most  entertaining  of  all  is  the  essay 
on  "Napoleon  and  Madame  de  Stael."  At 
first,  both  were  disciples  of  the  Rousseau 
ideals,  but  at  Napoleon's  disaffection,  Mad- 
ame de  Stael  became  his  avowed  enemy,  and 
the  history  of  the  subsequent  struggle  be- 
tween the  two,  and  the  way  in  whieh  it  in- 
volved countries  and  statesmen,  is  graph- 
ically told. 

Blair,  Thos.  S.  A.ssisted  by  Numerou.s  Contribu- 
tors. Public  Hygiene.  Two"  vohime.s.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  pp.  644.  Boston:    Richard  G.  Badger. 

Bordeaux,  Henry.  The  Parting  of  the  Ways. 
Pp.  266.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.  1191. 
•SI. 20  net. 

If  the  moral  standards  of  French  life  co- 
incided a  little  more  closely  with  our  own,  it 
would  be  easier  to  understand  the  vital  mes- 
sage of  the  French  novels  that  reach  us 
through  the  medium  of  the  translator.  Almost 
every  life  has  a  "  parting  of  the  ways,"  a  choice 
between  pleasure  and  duty,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying, in  this  case,  that  the  brilliant  young 
physician  is  able  to  lay  aside  an  unworthy 
love  and  the  alluring  promises  of  the  Paris 
profession  to  assume  the  responsibilities  that 
are  imposed  by  his  manhood  and  his  blood 
inheritance.  The  heroine,  Laurence  Ave- 
niere,  is  too  cold  and  calculating  to  inspire 
any  admiration,  but  her  character  is  con- 
sistently drawn  and  our  disappointment  is 
caused  by  the  endurance  of  her  power  so  long. 
In  the  development  of  character,  the  book 
excels,  and  the  reader  feels  that  healthy 
humanity  usually  does,  ultimately  at  least, 
the  right  thing.  One  of  the  cleverest  things 
in  the  book  is  the  way  in  which  Epervans 
sums  up  Chassal's  character:  "Oh,  yes, 
you  pretend  you  have  morality,  but  aren't 
you  working  oiit  your  future  along  all  sorts  • 
of  underground  ways  which  conceal  the 
virtuous  inhumanity  of  your  aspirations? 
It's  a  good  system  to  deceive  the  feeble- 
minded. In  a  democracy  it  is  convenient 
to  put  up  a  wall  and  cover  it  with  fine  in- 
scriptions, high-sounding  word  Sr— progress, 
solidarity,  the  powers  of  the  people — and 
work  behind  it — for  oneself." 

Bosher,  Kate  Langley.  Miss  Gibbie  Gault — 
A  Story.  Frontispiece.  12mo,  pp.  325.  New 
York:   Harper  &  Bros.     $1.20  net. 

Campbell,  Rev.  T.  J.  (S.J.)  Isaac  Jogues  (S.J.), 
Discoverer  of  Lake  George.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
New  Y'ork:    The  America  Press. 

From  his  larger  work,  entitled  "The  Pio- 
neer Priests  of  North  America,"  Father 
Campbell  has  extracted  this  sketch  of  Jogues, 
in  order  to  meet  the  new  interest  recently 
aroused  in  this  famous  martyr  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  by  the  movement  started  by  the  New 
York'  State  Historical  Association  to  erect 
a  fitting  memorial  of  Jogues,  as  the  discoverer 
of  Lake  George.  Father  Campbell,  for  this 
purpose,  has  revised  his  sketch  and  made 
some  additions  to  it,  meanwhile  adding  sev- 
eral full-page  illustrations.  The  attractive 
little  book  will  not  alone  be  serviceable,  in 
connection  with  the  steps  taken  to  erect"  the 
monument,  but  valued  by  the  many  pilgrims 
who,  in  summer,  visit  the  scene  of  Jogues' 
martyrdom  at  Auriesville,  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  The  saintly  life  of  Jogues  has 
evoked  tributes,  not  alone  from  men  of  his 
own  faith,  but  from  Protestants  and  from 
men  who  make  no  religious  professions. 
Parkman,  in  pronouncing  him  "one  of  the 
purest  examples  of  Roman  Catholic  virtue 
which  this  Western  continent  has  seen,"  ex- 
prest  a  judgment  which  no  one  ever  presumes 
to  contest. 
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Chase,  J.  Smeaton.  Yosemite  Trails.  Illus- 
trated. Decorated  cloth,  8vo,  pp.  354.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $2  net. 

Since  the  day.s  wlien  Clurencc  Kiiifi's 
"Mountaineering"  .struck  the  imagination 
of  the  country  with  surprize  and  delight, 
a  large  literature  ha.s  grown  up  relating  to 
the  high-Sierra  region  of  California.  Each 
good  new  book  which  appears  discloses  larger 
possibilities  for  rational  enjoyment  there. 
Guide  hooks  to  the  Yosemite;  valley  itself 
are  in  plenty,  and  Mr.  Chase's  hook — altho 
undoubtedly  its  author  might  and  would 
be  a  most  admirable  cicerone — makes  little 
pretense  to  .serving  that  (!nd.  It  serves  the 
higher  purpose,  however,  of  enlarging  the 
visitor's  understanding  and  appreciation; 
helping  him  to  ac<]uire  in  the  l)rief  time  which 
most  persons  think  they  can  afford  to  give 
to  this  va.st  scene,  something  of  the  grasp 
of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  together  that 
can  be  completely  realized  only  by  long  ac- 
quaintance, and,  perhaps,  an  unusual  degree 
of  both  intelligence  and  sensitiveness.  This 
is  a  sufficient  claim  to  the  attention  of  the 
"tourist" — one  who  can  make  only  a  pa.s,sing 
call  in  the  Yosemite  Park,  yet  honestly  wishes 
to  get  more  out  of  the  experience  than  a  mere 
sensation  of  wonder. 

To  him  (or  her)  who  is  not  hurrietl,  or 
more  interested  in  the  hotels  than  in  the 
woods,  the  book  will  come  as  a  wise  and  en- 
joyable companion.  From  the  Yosemite 
Valley  as  a  convenient  outfitting  and  start- 
ing-point, horseback  and  pack-train  excur- 
sions may  be  made  by  well-marked  (tho 
sometimes  pretty  rough)  trails  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  lofty  ranges  that  give  rise 
to  the  San  Joaquin,  Merced,  and  Tuolumne 
rivers,  culminating  in  the  sublime  summits 
of  Mt.  Lyell  and  its  neighbors.  An  excellent 
map  shows  this  region  and  its  principal  trails, 
over  which  the  author  travels  in  leisurely 
fashion,  with  the  eye  of  a  scientific  observei', 
'the  memory  of  a  gossipy  historian,  and  the 
joy  of  an  explorer  and  humori.st.  "Es- 
pecially it  has  been  the  design  of  the  writer," 
he  writes,  "to  direct  the  attention  of  moun- 
taineers and  lake-lovers  to  the  fact  .  .  . 
that  there  exists  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  a  lake- 
land of  incomparable  richness  and  peculiar 
diversity  of  charm."  The  book  tells  how  to 
reach  and  enjoy  it;  and  one  wonders,  as  he 
reads,  how  any  person  who  can  repeat  the 
experience  can  rest  until  he  has  done  so. 

Coryell,  John  R.;  Ditto,  M.  E.:  McCobb,  M.  .^.: 
Ker,  David,  and  Others.  Adventures  of  School- 
Boys.  Illustrated.  16mo,  pp.  191.  New  York: 
Harper  Sc  Bros.     60  cents  net. 

Orooker,  Joseph  Henry.  The  Church  of  To- 
morrow. 12mo,  pp.  272.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim 
Press.     $1  net. 

DunninK.  John  AVirt.  The  Kternal  Riddle. 
12mo,  pp.  241.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co. 
$1.20  net. 

Fremantle,  W.  H.  Natural  Christianity.  Ifimo, 
pp.  194.     New  York:     Harper  &  liros. 

Gauf,  Emma.  .\  Comedy  of  Circuinstance. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  2.5.3.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     .fl. 

Glaspell,  Susan.  The  Visioning — .\  Novel. 
12mo,  pp.  464.  New  York:  Frederick  .\.  Stokes 
Co.     .f  1.35  net. 

Green.  Thomas  Hill,  .\n  Estimate  of  the  Yalue 
and  Influence  of  Works  of  Fiction  in  Modern 
Times.  Edited  with  Introduclion  and  Notes  by 
Fred  Newton  Scott.  Pamphlet,  pp.  79.  .\n'n 
Arbor,  Mich:    George  Wahr.     65  cents. 

Harris.  Virgil  M.  .\ncient,  Curious,  and  Fa- 
mous Wills.  8vo,  pp.  472.  Boston:  Little.  Brown 
&  Co.     $4  net. 

Harrison.  Henry  Sydnor.  Queed — .\  Novel. 
Frontispiece.  12mo,  pp.  430.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $1.35  net. 

Harry.  Joseph  Edward.  The  Antigone  of  Soph- 
pcles.  Translated  into  English  verse.  8vo,  pp. 
69.     Cincinnati:  The  Robert  Clarke  Co.     $1  net. 

Professor  Harry  has  been  happy  in  having 


If  you  own  or  run  a 
motor  car,  read  this 


Carbon  deposit|in  the  cylinders  is  responsible  for  more 
automobile  repair  bills  than  any  other  one  cause. 

Do  you  thoroughly  understand  the  cause  of  carbon 
deposit  ? 

The  explosions  in  the  combustion  chambers  burn  up 
the  lubricating  oil  left  on  the  cylinder  walls.  Most  oils 
in  burning  leave  a  hard  residue — carbon  deposit. 

It  is  a  trouble  maker.  It  fouls  the  exhaust  valves, 
spark  plugs  and  piston  rings. 

The  carbon  cakes  on  the  piston  head  and  becomes 
red  hot.  Premature  explosions  follow.  They  rack 
the  engine,  loosen  the  bearings  of  the  crank  shaft  and 
connecting  rod,  and  cause  pounding. 

Occasionally  the  carbon  deposit  chips  off  from  the 
piston  head  and  grinds  between  the  piston  rings 
and  the  cylinder  walls.  This  scores  the  cylinder  walls. 

For  years  we  have  been  laboring  to  eliminate  the 
carbon-forming  elements  from  lubricating  oil.  The 
result  is  Polarine. 


Polarine  is  the  most  efficient 
gas  engine  lubricant  yet  pro- 
duced. 

It  leaves  no  appreciable  car- 
bon deposit.  Its  consistency 
or  "body"  is  not  materially 
affected  by  either  high  or  low 
temperatures.  It  flows  freely 
down  to  the  zero  point. 

Proper  use  of  Polarine  Oil  will 
save  repair  bills  and  eliminate 
many  annoying  delays  on  the 
road. 

As  an  automobile  lubricant 
Polarine  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
The  Polarine  brand  covers: 
POLARINE  OIL,  sold  in 
sealed  cans,  gallon  and  five 
gallon  sizes ;  or  in  barrels  and 
half-barrels. 


POLARINE  TRANSMIS- 
SION LUBRICANTS,  for 
transmissions  and  differentials, 
in  cans  of  convenient  size  ;  also 
in  barrels  and  half-barrels. 
POLARINE  CUP  GREASE 
and  POLARINE  FIBRE 
GREASE,  the  latter  of  high 
melting  point, especially  adapted 
to  use  on  universal  joints.  Sold 
in  round  cans. 

All  dealers  sell  Polarine  Lubri- 
cants or  can  get  them  for  you. 

If  you  own  a  motor  car  or  mo- 
tor boat  send  for  our  booklet, 
"  Polarine  Pointers."  It  in- 
cludes hints  on  lubrication  and 
the  causes  of  motor  troubles. 
Write  our  nearest  agency. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

^Incorporated ) 
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The  Whole   World  Acknowledges 

the  supreme  merit  of  the 

COmm  WELT 

Wherever  well  made  shoes  are  worn,  the  name  Goodyear  Welt  stands  for  all 
that  is  best  in  the  making  of  shoes.  It  means  comfoTt,  durability  and  style  —  the 
three  essentials  of  a  well  made  shoe. 

Careful  shoe  buyers  the  world  over  know  that  they  can  depend  upon  the  stability  and  com- 
fort of  a  shoe  made  by  the  Goodyear  Welt  process. 

In  the  United  States  over  500  manufacturers  of  trade-marked  shoes  (let  us  send  you  a  list) 
have  adopted  the  Goodyear  Welt  System  of  Shoe  Machinery,  and  use  it  exclusively  in  the 
making  of  their  shoes,  which  are  the  veritable  cream  of  the  shoe  product  of  the  United  States. 
This  system  consists  of  over  sixty  ingenious  machines,  but  takes  its  name  from  the  welting 
machine,  the  principal  operation  in  a  well  made  shoe. 

By  this  process  a  thin  and  narrow  strip  of  leather,  called  a  welt,  is  first  sewed  to  the  insole 
and  upper.  The  outsole  is  then  sewed  to  this  welt,  leaving  the  stitches  outside,  so  that  the 
inside  is  left  entirely  smooth,  with  no  threads  to  tantalize  the  foot. 


Write  Today    for    the    following    Booklets 
which    will    be    Sent    You    Without    Cost: 

1.  Contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  over  five 
hundred  shoes  sold  under  a  special   name  or  WELT 
trade  mark,     made     by    the    Goodyear    Welt 
process. 

2.  Describes  the  Goodyear  Welt  process 
in  detail  and  pictures  the  sixty  marvelous 
machines  employed. 

3.  "The  Secret  of  the  Shoe  —  An  Industry 
Transformed."  The  true  story  of  a  great 
American  achievement. 

4.  "An  Industrial  City."  Illustrated  — des- 
criptive of  the  great  model  factory  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  at  Beverly,  Mass. 
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UNITED   SHOE   MACHINERY   COMPANY,   Boston,    Mass. 


CALIFORNIA  PERFUMES  flower  Drops  | 

Made    where    tKe  Poweri  g-ow 

50  times  the  strength 

of  ordinary  perfume  Real  flower  perfumes  in 
the  most  possible  concentrated  form.  Free  from 
alcofiol  In  a  cut  glass  bottle  with  elongated 
stopper  from  which  (o  drop  the  perfume 

The  rhost  exquisite  and  fascinating  perfume 
ever  produced — one  drop  enough  to  diffuse  the 
odor  of  thousands  of  btossoma 

A  single  drop  on  handkerchief  or  lingerie  will 
last  for  weeks.  Packed  in  polished  turned  maple 
box.  Can  be  earned  in  hand  bag      An  ideal  gift 

4  odors — Lily  of  the  Valley  Violet.  Rose.  Crab- 
apple.  $1  SO  a  bottle  al  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Scjid  check  or  stamps  Money  returned  if  this 
IS  not  the  finest  perfume  you  ever  used 

PAUL  RIEGER,   127  First  St..  San  Francisco,  or 
169E  Rudolph  St.,  Cbiugo 

A  miniature  bonle  (or  20  cents,  silver  or  stan.ps.    fxfld  5|7[  Qf  gOTTLt  I 
if  you  mention  the  name  of  your  druggisi  I 


'Volumes  could  be  written  in  their  praise, 
but — every  mother  will  know." 


WHITELA  W  SANITARY 

PAPER   DIAPERS 

to  be  worn  inside  the  regular  diaper  and  destroyed 

when  soiled  —  soft   as  velvet  —  perfectly  absorbent  — 

medicated  to  prevent  and  heal  chafing — shaped  to  fit. 

Dealers  sell  85  Diapers  for  35c.    We  ship  100  by 

express,  prepaid,  for  *1.25. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

32  East  9th  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  translation  used 
on  the  stage  of  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Cin- 
cinnati. The  play  was  translated  by  him  in 
thirty  days — that  is,  the  dialog  and  nar- 
rative portion.  The  choruses,  being  more 
intricate  and  allusive,  took  him  longer. 
The  whole  work  is  meritorious,  and  if  it 
serves  to  interest  modern  play-goers  in  the 
plays  of  ancient  Greece  it  will  have  done  a 
good  work  for  literature. 

Haworth,  Paul  Leland.  The  Path  of  Glory. 
Illu.strated.  12mo,  pp.  .348.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Hlbben.  John  Grier.  A  Defense  of  Prejudice 
and  Other  Essays.  16mo,  pp.  182.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1  net. 

Hodges,  George.  The  Training  of  Children  in 
Religion.  Pp.  317.  New  York  and  London:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1911.     SI. 50  net. 

From  a  scholarly  standpoint,  this  book  is 
complete,  comprehensive,  and  thorough — 
a  real  pedagogic  manual  for  mothers — 
but  the  pity  of  it  is  that  those  who  would 
not  work  out  for  themselves  the  best  way  to 
train  their  own  children,  are  hardly  likely 
to  read  anything  so  serious.  Mr.  Hodges 
makes  a  study  of  the  real  child  nature,  claim- 
ing that  there  must  be  an  inner  motive  for 
goodness,  and  then  discusses  in  detail  the 
best  way  to  reach  the  perfect  results  in  the 
home,  the  church,  and  the  Simday-school. 
The  proper  answers  for  the  inevitable  ques- 
tions of  curious  childhood  are  indicated, 
even  model  prayers  for  different  days  and 
experiences  of  life,  also  a  household  lec- 
tionary  for  Bible  reading.  As  a  handbook 
on  religious  education  for  children,  the  book 
is  quite  complete,  and  its  only  drawback  is, 
perhaps,  technicalities  which  would  not  at- 
tract the  general  reader. 

Jones,  Edward  Smyth.  The  Sylvan  Cabin — 
A  Centenary  Ode  on  the  Birth  of  Lincoln.  And 
Other  Verse.  16mo,  pp.  9C.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.     $1  net. 

Keeler,  .Tames  Edward.  Photographs  of  Nebu- 
lae and  Clusters,  made  with  the  Crossley  Reflector. 
Quarto,  pp.  46,  with  70  full-page  photographs. 
Sacramento:  W.  W.  Shannon. 

The  Crossley  reflecting  telescope  of  the 
Lick  Observatory  is  the  largest  astronomical 
instrument  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  manufactured  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Common, 
of  London,  England,  and  the  maker  was 
honored  by  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
by  a  gold  medal  for  the  new  ideas  embodied 
in  its  construction  and  some  beautiful  as- 
tronomical photographs  obtained  with  it. 
In  his  introduction  to  a  full  description, 
with  illustrations,  of  this  magnificent  tele- 
scope, Dr.  Keeler  says  that  he  devoted  his 
whole  observing  time  as  director  of  the  Lick 
Ob.servatory,  from  1898  to  his  death  in  1900, 
to  the  Crossley  Reflector,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Observatory  by  its  owner, 
Edward  Crossley,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  Halifax, 
England,  who  found  the  climate  and  sky  of 
his  native  country  less  fitted  for  minute 
and  delicate  observations  of  the  stars  than 
the  skies  of  our  Pacific  Coast.  Fifteen 
friends  of  the  late  Astronomer  Keeler  have 
united,  with  the  assistance  of  the  University 
of  California  and  the  State  of  California,  in 
providing  for  this  work  the  seventy  beau- 
tiful and  costly  photogravure  plates,  which 
are  hand-printed  on  thick  paper,  and  form 
a  remarkable  if  not  unique  series  of  as- 
tronomical illustration.  The  photographs, 
taken  by  Professor  Keeler,  reveal,  he  says, 
two  important  facts,  new  to  the  scientific 
world.  First,  that  many  thousands  of  un- 
recorded nebulse  exist  in  the  sky,  about  half 
a  million  of  which  are  within  reach  of  the 
Crossley  reflector,  while  the  number  already 
discovered   and    cataloged  does   not  exceed 
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13,000.  Secondly,  that  mof5t  of  these  nebulae 
have  a  spiral  structure.  What  in  early  as- 
tronomy were  supposed  to  be  fixt  stars  are 
now  discovered,  in  many  instances,  to  be 
no  more  than  nuchu  of  flaming  vapor.  Even 
Orion  and  the  Pleiades  are  largely  nebulae, 
altho  famous  in  litc^rature  and  poetry  of  all 
ages  as  star-clu.sters.  The  (-x(iuisite  illus- 
trations of  this  noble  volume  will  delight 
not  only  the  professional  astronomer,  but  all 
who  love  heauty  in  nature  and  art. 

Kelltcott.  William  E.  The  Social  Direction  of 
Human  Evolution.  An  Outline  of  the  .Science  of 
Eugenics.  12mo,  pp.  219.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

I.aufer.  Calvin  Weiss.  Key-Notes  of  Optimism. 
12mo,  pp.  l.'J2.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co. 
«1  net. 

Licber,  Francis  (LL.D.).  Manual  of  Political 
lOthics.  J)esiKne(J  Chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Colleges 
and  Students  of  Law.  Second  lOdition,  Revised 
and  Edited  by  Theodore  D.  Woolscy.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  2  vols. 
8vo  pp.472aiid'l.VJ.  J'hiladelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.' 

LombroNu,  (iina  Lombroso  Ferrero.  Criminal 
Man,  According  to  the  Classification  of  Cesare 
Lombroso.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  322. 
New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2  net. 

The  fame  of  Loml)roso  as  a  criminologist 
is  world-wide;  and  his  methods  of  investi- 
gation, conclusion,  and  theories  in  respect 
to  cruninals  and  their  acts  have  been  pro- 
ductive, especially  in  this  country,  of  de- 
cided modifications  in  both  the  philanthropic 
and  the  judicial  attitude  toward  the  subject. 
Yet  there  has  been  no  translation  into 
English  of  Dr.  Lombroso's  voluminous  works. 
He  was,  therefore,  greatly  interested  in  the 
present  summary  of  his  investigations  and 
results,  which  has  been  made  under  his  ad- 
vice by  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  noted 
Italian  historian;  and  almost  his  last  literary 
work  was  the  extremely  interesting  intro- 
duction which  prefaces  the  book,  in  which 
he  briefly  recounts  the  gradual  steps  by  which 
he  arrived  at  his  position.  The  first  step  was 
made  when  he  decided  that  the  way  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  was  to  study  the  criminal 
rather  than  the  crime.  The  book  sketches 
Lombroso's  work  fully,  and  is  written  in  an 
interesting  manner,  so  that  it  is  something 
to  be  read  as  well  as  shelved  for  reference. 
An  appendix  gives  a  descriptive  bibliography 
of  Lombroso's  writings  that  adds  much  to 
the  value  of  the  volume,  which  is  the  latest 
issue  in  Putnam's  "Science  Series." 

Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.  Jane  Oglander.  Pp 
314.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  SI. 25 
net. 

Perhaps  the  veiy  fact  that  we  can  become 
thoroughly  indignant  at  any  character  is  a 
tribute  to  the  power  of  the  writer;  if  so,  Mrs. 
Lowndes  has  written  well.  At  all  events, 
she  has  here  a  story  of  love  and  intrigue, 
in  a  setting  of  English  country  life.  There 
is  no  lack  of  action  or  adventure  to  hold  the 
reader's  attention.  The  oliject  of  our  hatred 
is  Athena  Mault — the  young,  beautiful,  and 
thoroughly  unprincipled  wife  of  a  scholarly 
but  paralytic  husband.  Not  content  with 
having  broken  the  heart  of  every  man  who 
has  come  under  her  influence,  she  sets  her- 
self to  win  the  love  of  Jane  Oglander's  soldier- 
lover.  General  Lingard,  even  tho  Jane  is  her 
"best  friend,"  and  she  would  have  succeeded 
had  not  her  husband  constituted  himself  an 
active  Nemesis  in  a  way  that  i)rovides  a 
startling  and  dramatic  climax  to  the  story. 

Luquiens.  Frederick  Bliss.  Three  Lavs  of 
Mane  de  France.  Retold  in  lOnglish  Verse. 
12mo,  pp.  63.     New  York:     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

MacArthur.  Robert  Stuart.  The  Baptists 
1  heir  Principle,  Their  Progress,  Their  Prospect. 
Pamphlet,  pp.  48.  Philadelphia:  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society.     15  cents  net. 


We  will  ship  vou  a 
"RANGER'  BICYCLE 
on    approval,   freight 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  deposit  m  adzance.  and 
allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.    If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 
every  way  and  is  not  .ill  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicj-cle  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else  regrardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  nish  to  keep  it, 
'  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  coit. 
I  nW  FAnTflRY  DRinFQ  ^Ve  sell  the  highest  erade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
1.W11  rHWIuni   rniWCJ  to  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.    We 
save  you  Jio  to  S2;  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.    Highest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 
mail  order  bicj'cles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  nnheard  of  loir  prices. 
PinFD  AfSBIITG   llfAIITCn   in  ea>ht.}»n  ami  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  3  sample 
niUtll  HOCR  lO    iTfinibll   i9H"RanKPr"Bicyclefuniishedby  us.  You  w1llT>e 
astonished  at  the  ii'o«rf^r/«.'.> /i>ai/ri«j  and  the  lilicril  propositions  and  spedal  offer  we  will 
give  on  the  tirst  1911  sample  going  to  your  town.     Write  at  onc«  for  our  special  offer. 
DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  <7>nv»nf  .1/  an\price\aiXA  you  receive  ourcatalogoe 
and  kam  .lur  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.     BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  unde» 
your  own  n.ime  pl.ite  ,it  douMe  our  prices.    Orders  tilled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
be  cl^s£d  out_at_once._at^3  tqjtS  eactl.    Descriptive  tiarjrain  list  mailed  free 


TIPCC  PdACTFR  RD  A  VB  re.\r  o'liecls,  innertubes.lamps, cyclometers. parts,  repairs 
■  Il1b«|  UwHa  I  Cn  DnHIVC  and  everything  in  the  Wcycle  Hoe  at  tiolfusual  price*. 
AIT  but  write  today  for  our  Z,ar/^f  Ca/a/o^Mf  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
atter  and  useful  information.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  ever>thlng.    Write  it  now. 
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Start  Right 
Off  With 


B.  V.  D. 


ARMED  with  B.  V.  D.  you  needn't  be  alarmed  at  summer  heat  and 
discomfort.  These  Loose  Fitting  Coat  Cut  Undershirts,  Knee  Length 
Drawers  and  Union  Suits  will  keep  you  cool  on  the  Iiottest  days.  To 
many  men  there's  agreeable  expectation  in  the  mere  thought  of  B.  V.  D. 
— to    all  men   there's  delightful  relaxation  in  the  nvearing  of  it. 

The  light,  woven  fabrics  are  soft  to  the  skin  and  the  loose  fitting  g:arments  put  710 
strain  on  the  body.  It  is  at  case.  Perspiration  evaporates  quickly.  You  feel 
like  stretching  your  arms  with  a  soothing  sense  of  ''  G/ad-rm-Alive .' "  You 
don't  get  "heat-fagged"  when  you  wear  B.  V.  D. 

B.  V.  D.  is  carefully  cut,  accurately  sized   and  exactly 

Proportioned.    It  can't  chafe,  bind  or  irritate.     B.  V.  D. 
igh  standard  of  quality  and  workmanship  never  varies. 
This  Red  Woven  Label 


B.  V.  D.  XJnion  Suits  (Pat. 
4-30-07)  $1M,  $1.50,  $2.00 
$3.00  and  $5.00  a  suit. 


MADE  FOR  THE 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Under- 
shirts and  Knee  Length 
Drawers,  .50c.,  75c.,  $1.00 
and  $1.50  a  grarment. 


(Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Foreign  Countries.) 

is  sewed  on  evert/  B.  V.  D.  Undergarment.    Take  no  undergarment  without  it.    Write  for  a  cnjiy 

of  our  Booklet,  "  Cool  as  a  Sea  Breeze." 

THE  B.   V.  D.  COMPANY,  65  Worth  Street.  New  York. 

Li-ndMH  St'llitv^  Airenrv.  t'ltl,    AMrnnanhury.  V    C 
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stenographers 

who  use  Blaisdell 

Pencils  never  lose  the  point.    They 

never  have  to  stop  and  whittle.  They 

never  delay  the  business  in   hand. 

Blaisdell  IS, 

are  sharpened  instantly  by  simply 
nicking  the  paper  and  pulling  off 
the  spiral  strip  of  paper. 

Blaisdell  Pencils  come  in  every  degree  of 
hardness— with  and  without  erasers.  The 
graphite  used  is  imported  from  Bavaria, 
where  the  world's  finest  graphite  is  mined. 
It  is  the  best  lead  put  into  any  pencil  at  the 
price.    We   also  make  a  complete  line  of 

better"  erasers. 
If  your  stationer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
for  one  of  our  special  offers. 
Offer  No.  1, 10c,    3  assorted  high  grade 
lead  pencils.  Offer  No.  2, 25c,  3  assorted 
high  grade  pencils  and  3  crayons.   Offer 
No.  3,  50c,    6  assorted  high  grade  pen- 
cils with  extra  thick  leads  and  6  crayons 
of  different  colors. 
BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL  COMPANY 
4607  Wayne  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  there  are  three  to  four 
hundred  pipefuls — it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
—  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  you  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
than  four  cents — live  hours  of  pleasure  for 
four  cents — certainly  ARCADIA  is  ciieap 
enough  for  you  to  smoke. 

QPWn    in   rTnlMTC   for  a  sample  of  the  most 
OCllU    lU   UCniO   perfect  tobacco  known. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,     81  Dey  St.     New  York 


Markham.  Sir  Clements.  The  Incas  of  Peru. 
8vo,  pp.  443.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
$3  net. 

Sir  Clements  Markham  began  his  study  of 
the  Incas  by  reading  Prescott's  "Conquest of 
Peru."  He  next  traveled  through  the  region 
of  South  America,  which  was  the  seat  of  the 
Incas.  If  he  has  not  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  aborigines  he  has  com- 
piled a  work  which  epitomizes  a  va.st  amount 
of  information  on  a  subject  which  is  ever 
new.  A  member  of  the  Madrid  Historical 
Society  and  the  Geographical  Societies  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  he  had  access  to  many 
original  data.  The  map  which  he  gives  us  is 
excellent,  as  are  the  sixteen  illustrations. 
The  book  is  well  indexed. 

Maurel,  Andre.  Little  Cities  of  Itaiy.  Tran.s- 
lated  by  Helen  Gerard.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  295. 
30  illustrations.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  .Sons. 

The  original  of  this  book  was  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy,  and  gained  the  Guerin 
prize,  and  it  was  extravagantly  praised  by 
the  Italian  historian,  Ferrero.  Nevertheless, 
whether  or  not  the  fault  may  lie  in  the  trans- 
lation, the  present  book  does  not  seem  very 
interesting  or  instructive.  The  "  little  cities  " 
are  those  of  northern  Italy,  rich  in  pic- 
turesque and  historical  interest,  in  treasures 
of  art  and  poetic  traditions;  but  Mr.  Maurel 
looks  at  everything  out  of  his  own  eyes, 
and  meditates,  sentimentalizes,  and  deduces 
lessons  from. history  or  sociology,  in  a  per- 
sonal way  which  becomes  rather  wearisome. 
Still,  the  book  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  any  one  especially  interested  in  the  Tus- 
can and  Venetian  towns  and  their  eventful 
story;  or  who  contemplates  a  visit  to  Italy. 
The  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs of  historic  buildings,  portraits,  and 
the  like,  and  are  interesting. 

!Me.ver.  Annie  Nathan.  The  Dominant  Sex— 
A  Play  in  Three  Acts.  16mo,  pp.  112.  New 
York:  Brandus.     $1  net. 

.Moore,  John  Trot  wood.  Jack  Ballington,  For- 
ester. Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  341.  Philadelphia: 
John  C  Winston  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Myers,  F.  A.  The  Future  Citizen.  12mo,  pp. 
189.     Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Partridge,  G.  E.  The  Nervous  Life  12mo, 
pp.  216.     New  York:  Sturgi.s  &  Walton  Co.   $1  net. 

Ray,  Anna  Chapin.  Buddie — The  Story  of  a 
Boy.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  286.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Sallev,  Alexander  S.  Edited  by.  Narratives 
of  Early  Carolina.  16.50-1708.  Original  Narra- 
tive.s  of  Early  American  History.  Maps,  8vo,  pp. 
388.     New  Y'ork:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $3  net. 

Seawell,  MoUv  Elliot.  The  Ladies'  Battle 
16mo,  pp.  119.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co.  $1 
net. 

Shelby,  Annie  Blanche.  Auction  Bridge.  A 
Clear,  Concise,  and  Up-to-date  Statement  of  the 
Tenets,  Rules,  and  Principles  Governing  the  Game 
of  Auction  Bridge.  16mo,  pp.  120.  New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co.     $1  net. 

Sladen,  Douglas.  Oriental  Cairo.  8vo,  pp. 
391.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $5. 

Mr.  Sladen's  description  of  the  city  of 
"The  Thousand  and  One  Nights"  is  written 
in  his  usual  gossipy,  bright,  and  readable 
style.  It  is  illustrated  with  sixty-three 
photographs  taken  by  the  author,  wliose 
inexhaustible  energy  and  enterprise  appear 
in  every  page  of  his  work.  It  is  a  character- 
istic production,  and  will  interest  a  host  of 
readers. 

Smith,  Marshall,  Compiled  and  Edited  by. 
Compendium  of  Scriptural  Truths.  A  Collect^ion 
of  Articles  and  Sayings.  16mo.  pp.  117.  New 
York:  Broadway  Publishing  Co. 

Snedeker.  Caroline  Dale.  The  Coward  of 
Thennopvl*.  lilu.strated.  12mo,  pp.  466.  New 
York:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.20. 

Scares,  Theodore  Gerald.  A  Baptist  Manual— 
The  Polity  of  the  Baptist  Churches  and  of  the 
Denominational  Organizations.  16mo,  pp.  .156. 
Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Pub.  Society. 
75  cents  net. 
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Sprague,  Roger.  From  Western  China  to  the 
Golden  (late.  The  Jixperiences  of  an  American 
University  (iraduate  in  the  Orient.  Illustrateil. 
lOmo,  pp.  128.  Berkley:  Lederer,  Street  &  /^eus 
Co. 

Stuart,  Henry  T;OnKari.  Fenella, — A  Novel. 
l2ino,  pp.  400.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday, 
I'age  &  Co.     $1.20. 

Taylor,  Frederick  Winslow.  The  Principles  of 
Scientific  Management.  8vo,  pp.  144.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.     $1.50  net. 

Taylor,  Henry  Osborn.  The  Medieval  Mind. 
2  vols.,  pp.  Ol.'J  and  589.  New  Y'ork:  The  Macmillan 
Co.     $5  net. 

Tlie  Middle  Age  may  roughly  he  .said  In 
cover  the  period  from  the  death  of  Augustnic 
of  Hippo,  the  last  of  the  great  patri.stic 
writers,  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  th;' 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
(i!r(;ek  refugees  from  the  city  of  Constantino 
liad  been  almost  the  sole  depositories  of 
Greek  learning,  and  tlu;  traditions  of  (jrciek 
grammar,  philosophy,  and  litc^rature.  Find- 
ing a  home  in  such  Italian  cities  as  Florence, 
Padua,  Rome,  and  Venice,  they  inaugurat(!d 
what  was  proudly  called  the  Renaissance?, 
or  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  To  the 
man  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Middle  Ages  were 
Dark  Ages  which  saw  the  gradual  Latiniza- 
tion  of  Western  Europe;.  Latin  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  educated  from  the  days  of 
Cassiodorus  and  lioethius  to  the  time  of 
Dante.  Yet  it  was  medieval  Latin — "child- 
like prose,"  as  Mr.  Taylor  describes  it  to  be, 
and  verse  scanned  not  by  quantity  but  I)y 
accent. 

In  the  learned  work  before  us  we  find  a 
highly  sympathetic  and  penetrating  estimate 
of  this  literature  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  an 
equally  fine  appreciation  of  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  character  of  the  great  men  and 
great  minds,  a  procession  of  whom  passes 
before  us  as  we  regard  them  from  Francis  of 
Assisi  to  Aquinas,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Occam. 
Amid  the  dominant  medieval  traits  that  the 
powerful  pen  of  this  writer  brings  vividly  to 
light,  wc  find  none  of  the  brutalities  of  the 
time,  none  of  the  lower  grades  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  which  are  too  often  dwelt  up- 
on as  essentially  medieval.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
wisely  confined  hims(>lf  to  the  intcllectualit}', 
the  spiritual  earnestness,  and  the  construct- 
ive spirit  of  the  so-called  Dark  Ages.  Thus, 
of  th(!  spiritual  earnestness  of  the  time  in  its 
relation  to   patristic  Christianity,  he  writes: 

"From  the  eleventh  century  onward,  the 
gathering  religious  feeling  pours  itself  out 
in  passionate  uttcTances;  and  in  this  new 
emotionalizing  of  Latin  Christianity  lay  the 
chief  religious  office  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
wherein  they  went  far  beyond  the  patristic 
authors  of  their  faith.  The  Father  of  the 
Latin  Church  from  Tertullian  to  Gregory  the 
Great  had  been  occupic  d  with  doctrine  and 
ecclesiastical  organization.  .  .  .  The  tears 
of  Peter  Damiani  arc  not  like  the  love  of  the 
God-man  in  St.  Bernard;  St.  Francis'  love 
of  Christ  and  love  of  men  is  again  dilYen>nt 
and  new;  and  the  mystic  thought-shot  vis- 
ions of  a  liildegard  of  JMngcMi  are  as  blue  to 
crimson  when  comparcnl  with  the  sens(>-pas- 
sions  for  the  Bridegroom  of  a  Meclithild  of 
Magdeburg.  Even  as  illustrated  in  these 
so-difTerent  natures,  it  will  still  appear  that 
the  emotional  humanizing  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Middle  Ages  shaped  itself  to  tlu; 
tenets  of  the  systcnx  formulated  by  (he 
Church  Fathers." 

This  point  our  author  illustrates  by  refer- 
ence to  the  use  made  of  r(>ligious  art  and  the 
evolution  of  the  Latin  hynui.  He  j)oints 
out  the  origin  of  romantic  chivalry  with 
its  Arthiuian  legend,  into  which  "asceticism 
enters  with  Galahad."  \'ery  exhaustive  is 
his  treatment  of  the  "Twelfth  Cenlur>- 
Scholastics."     His  second  vohniie  cios(>s  with 
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T^HERE  needn't  be  a^iy  left-at-homes 

-■-     when   you    own    a  Detroit   Electric 

Brougham.       It's    so    comfortably    roo/z/y. 

Ample  space  for  four  large  adults.  Wide,  deep 
cushions — richly  upholstered — the  smartest  of  equipages 
for  town  and  suburbs. 

The  Detroit  Electric  is  the  car  of  dcpenddhlc  safih — a  woman  can 
drive  it  anywhere.  Its  special  control  means  that 
if  .f//^  forgets,  the  f<7r     remembers"  automatically. 

The  Detroit  Electric  has  a  nevv/J^/7z<j;//<7/control 

an  exclusive  feature.  Insures  restful,  natural  posi- 
tion for  hands — means  more  room,  greater  comfort. 

Our  "  Chainless"  Direct  Shaft  Drive  is  the 
idtimate  in  noiseless,  frictionless  transmission.  No 
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Send  for  our  handsome  new  book. 
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THE  almost  indestructible  enamel — the  armor 
plate  of  the  teeth  —  is  not  proof  against 
acids  that  accumulate  in  the 
mouth.   The    hard,  flint-like 
coating  is  gradually  dissolved 
in  an  "acid-mouth,"  and 
when  it  is  once  destroyed 


or  not  you  have  "acid  moatti, "  and 
if  you  have,  you  can  also  prove  that 
Pebeco  never  fails  to  do  away  with 
It.    Send  for  the  Free  Test  Fapers- 


the   softer  interior  of 
the   tooth   rapidly 

This  simple  test  will  show  whether     d  1  S  1  ntCgratCS. 

Dental  authori- 
ties   assert 
that  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  tooth    decay  is 
caused  by  '  acid  mouth." 

In  order  to  save  the  teeth, 
preserve  the  enamel  by  re- 
moving the  cause  of  the 
enamel's  destruction — 


'acid  mouth." 
Pebeco   Tooth 
Paste  does   re- 
m  o  ve    the 
cause   of 
tooth  de- 
cay. 


Exact 

Size  of 

Large  SOc  Tube^ 


Pebeco 
Tooth 
Paste  neu- 
t  r  a  1  i  z  e  s 
acidity     of 
the    mouth   and 
destroys    the 
germs    and     bacteria 
that  cause  fermentation 
and  give  rise  to  acids  in 
the  oral  cavity. 
Pebeco   is  a  perfect  cleanser 
and  deodorant,     restoring 
whiteness  to  the  teeth  and  insur- 
ing  a   sweet,    wholesome   breath. 
It  appeals  strongly  to  the  man  who 
smokes.       It    leaves   a   pleasant,    revi- 
talized freshness  that  is  delightful. 

Send  for  Trial  Tube  and  Acid  Test  Papers 

and   try  the  acid  test  experiment  yourself  and 
prove    how    Pebeco   overcomes   tooth -destroying 
acids. 

Pebeco  originated  in  the  laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  <t  Co., 
Hamburg.  Germany,  and  is  sold  everywherein  large  50ctjbcs. 
As  only  J's  of  a  brushful  is  used  at  a  time,  it  is  very  economical. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  107  William  St.,  New  York 

Producers  of  Lehn  &  Fink's  Riveris  Talcum 


How   to   Wash 

Wash  your  face  with  care  and  take  plenty 
of  time  to  do  it.  The  cause  of  three-fourths 
of  the  bad  complexions  seen  is  in  hasty,  care- 
less washing  and/oor  soafi.  The  regular  use 
of  Woodbury's  Facial  .Soap  and  cold  water 
will  keep  your  skin  active  and  clear,  give  you 
a  complexion  to  be  envied.  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap  costs  25c  a  cake.  No  one  hesi- 
tates at  the  price   after   their  Jirsi   cake. 

For  4c  we  send  sample  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 
(trial  size).  Fur  lOc  samples  Woodhuni's  Facial 
Soap,  Woodbury's  Facial  Creatii  and  Woodburi/'s 
Facial  Powder.  For  SOc  a  copn  of  the  Woodbury 
Book  on  the  care  of  the  skin  and  scalp  and  sam- 
ples of  the  Woodbury  preparations.     Write  todaii. 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Dept.K, Cincinnati 


Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 


For  sale  by 


dealers  everywhere 
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Dfoxogen  (diluted)  used  aftershaving 
quickly  relieves  irritation  and  prevents 
infection.  It  makes  a  good  healthy 
complexion  and  clears  up  the  skin. 
This  is  but  one  of  a  hundred  uses.  In 
the  daily  home  life,  Dioxogen  is  a  pro- 
tection for  ali  against  infection.  It  is 
harmless,  safe  and  sure.  Sold  by  all 
drug  dealers.  Send  for  free  2-oz.  trial 
bottle  and  directions  for  many  uses. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

58  Front  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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some  illuminating  pages  on  Dante,  the  great 
poet  of  scholasticism. 

^^'e  have  read  this  book  with  the  keenest 
delight,  and  lay  it  down  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  satisfaction — not  to  say  gratitude.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  dpne  something  which  Maitland 
only  adumbrated  in  a  brilliant  sketch.  He 
has  unfolded  a  page  of  history  which  Milman 
was  unadapted  by  temperament  adequately 
to  throw  light  upon.  All  who  have  even 
dipt  into  the  annuls  of  the  medieval  ages 
or  gazed  upon  montiments  of  medieval  art 
■will  oT\Ti  their  gratitude  to  the  author  of 
a  work  so  clear,  sometimes  so  splendid  in 
style,  and  always  so  filled  with  learning  and 
sound  criticism. 


Vernedc,  R.  E. 

trated.     12mo,  pp. 
&  Co.     $1.25  net. 


The  Quietness  of  Dick.     lUus- 
290.     New  York;  Henry  Holt 


Vorse,  Mary  Heaton.  The  Very  Little  Person. 
Illustrated.  16mo,  pp.  16.3.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $1. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry,  Works  of.  In  fourteen 
8vo  volumes.  Boston  and  New  York;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $1.75  per  vol. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  occupies  a  tuiique 
position  among  modern  writers  of  English 
fiction.  We  may,  indeed,  call  hers  near  the 
highest  position,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the 
sole  object  of  modern  romance  is  to  amuse. 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  took  up  their  pens 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  diverting  the  minds 
of  their  readers  from  the  contemplation  of 
actual  life,  its  tediiun,  its  dulness,  or  its  sor- 
row, and  leading  them  into  a  mimic  world 
whose  marionettes  might  stir  their  laughter 
or  their  tears.  Dickens  liad,  of  course,  an 
underlying  current  of  serious  social  purpose 
in  much  of  what  he  wrote,  but  the  reader  may 
pass  this  by  without  losing  the  delight  he 
takes  in  the  somewhat  superficial  caricatures 
of  humanity  which  are  made  to  dance  and 
caper  before  him,  whether  they  be  mon- 
sters of  exaggerated  iniquity  like  Quilp, 
buffoons  like  Sam  Weller,  or  semi-mono- 
maniacs, Uke  Mr.  Dombey.  Thackeray  was 
equalty  superficial  in  his  kindly  but  some- 
times cheap  satire  on  English  society, 
which  he  regarded  as  merely  a  Vanity  Fair. 

The  first  of  the  really  serious  novelists  of 
^^^i?W^^!^^P^^^^M^^^^iW^^^W'''^^^^^^^^^  power  in  the  nineteenth  centurv  must  be 
^^m^W^'^SttSSt^^^^W^^^^M      reoogni 


ognized  in  George  Eliot.  In  spite  of  her 
genuine  humor  and  knowledge  of  life,  we 
find  in  her  analysis  nothing  but  a  cold  and 
hopeless  view  such  as  is  reached  through 
the  lens  of  Positivistic  Agnosticism.  She 
lived  in  a  period  when  the  whole  world  of 
thought  was  dominated  in  intellectual  circles 
l)y  the  spell  of  Darwinian  Evolution.  But 
while  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  just  as  much 
alive  as  George  Eliot  to  the  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  her  day,  she  sees  more  clearly 
the  mystical  and  spiritual  side  of  life. 

The  granddaughter  of  Doctor  Arnold  of 
Rugby  is  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  appre- 
ciates the  social  and  personal  graces  as  well 
as  deficiencies  of  her  people,  while  she  pos- 
sesses, through  heredity,  some  of  the  choicest 
spiritual  and  intellectual  gifts  of  the'  Vic- 
torian era.  In  "Robert  Elsemere,""  she 
exactly  struck  a  note  which  was  echoed 
in  many  hearts  and  minds.  Living  in  an 
age  of  historical  criticism,  she  represents  in 
this  masterly  work  the  triumph  of  reason 
over  religious  sentiment  and  associations, 
over  faith  and  tradition.  She  does  this 
with  a  subtlety,  a  power,  and  elevation  which 
baffles  all  attempts  to  charge  her  with  im- 
probability. In  "David  Grieve."  a  religions 
problem  of  another  sort  is  solved,  and  th.o 
solution  leaves  the  hero  in  "that  state  and 
temper  of  mind  which  is  man's  pledge  and 
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earnest  of  immortality — since  already  here 
and  now  it  is  the  eternal  life  begun."  These 
two  books  are  typical  of  her  whole  mind  and 
work  in  which  we  see  the  elements  lacking 
in  that  type  of  earnestness  represented  by 
George  Eliot,  and  utterly  ignored  by  other 
great  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

liut  the  versatility  of  this  writer  is  shown 
in  "Marcella,"  a  picture  of  modern  England, 
true  as  a  painting  of  Velasquez,  whether  she 
offers  us  miniatures  of  men  and  women  or 
.sketches  of  cottage  life.  The  same  may  be 
.said  of  "Sir  George  Tressady,"  while  in 
"Miss  Bretherton''  we  .see  delicately  and 
truly  depict(!d  the  ambitions  of  a  beautiful 
woman  raised  to  the  difficulties  of  good  for- 
tune, which  may  turn  all  to  disaster.  There 
are  specimens  of  the  dramatic  power,  the 
common  sense,  and  the  clearn<!ss  of  concep- 
tion which  bring  close  to  us  characters  and 
incidents  in  comparison  with  whose  com- 
manding attraction  the  luster  of  the  or- 
dinary melodramatic  or  detcn-tive  novelist 
dwindles  into  a  rushlight. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  with  her  wide  knowl- 
edge of  life,  regards  it  generally  from  only 
one  point  of  view.  Hence  she  can  describe 
English  society  without  disproportion,  cari- 
cature, or  bitterness,  for  she  has  lived  in  it. 
She  shows  a  complete  knowledge  of  English 
politics,  and  introduces  her  readers,  quite 
naturally,  to  parliamentary^  leaders  and 
cabinet  officers.  She  is  thoroughly  ac- 
([uainted  with  the  trend  of  modern  thought, 
which  she  illustrates  by  describing  England's 
intellectual  leaders  and  reporting  their  con- 
versation. But,  like  George  Eliot,  she  loves 
to  dwell  upon  the  life  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  and  steps  easily  from  Pall  Mall  to  Bur- 
wood  Farm  and  AVhindale  Valley.  Above  all, 
she  has  the  magic  of  style  and  the  power 
of  pathos  and  tragic  intensity  such  as  keep 
the  interest  of  the  reader  to  the  end;  for 
real  feeling,  real  passion,  and  real  insight 
into  the  nature  of  men  and  women  never  fail 
in  literature  to  touch  the  heart  and  appeal 
to  the  deepest  of  human  sentiments.  She 
knows  well  how  to  tell  a  story  and  leave  the 
reader  with  the  impression  that  he  has  been 
brought  in  contact  witli  a  mind  of  amazing 
Jieauty,  knowledge,  and  power,  and  to 
absorb  him  in  a  vision  of  life  in  its  loftiest 
and  noblest  interpretation. 

The  greatest  praise  we  ciin  give  to  the 
edition  before  us  is  to  say  that  it  is  worthy 
of  the  first  of  living  English  novelists.  These 
fourteen  volumes  contain  eleven  novels — 
"Robert  Elsmere,"  "The  History  of  David 
Grieve,"  "Marcella,"  "Sir  (Jeorge  Tressadv," 
"Miss  Bretherton,"  "  Helbeck  of  Bannisdafe," 
"Eleanor,"  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  "The 
Marriage  of  William  Ashe,"  "  Eenwick's 
Career,"  "The  Story  of  Renie  Cortrell,"  and 
"The  Testing  of  Diana  Mallory."  The 
volumes  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  in  bold 
type,  and  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
the  scenes  of  the  novels,  portraits  and 
original  drawings  by  Albert  Stevens,  Fred- 
erick Pegram,  Charles  E.  Brock,  and  Archi- 
bald Standish  Hart  wick.  To  each  novel 
is  appended  an  introduction  by  the  author, 
while  the  illustrations  are  commented  on 
l)y  notes.  A  report  is  also  given  of  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  "Robert 
Elsmere,"  all  of  which  serve  to  make  the 
personality  of  this  gifted  writer  more  and 
more  familiar  to  the  sympathetic  reader. 

WlKht.  Joseph  K.  The  Begimiiiig  of  Things 
(ti  Nature  ai\(i  m  (Jrace:  or,  A  Brief  C'oinmentarv 
on  Genesis  l2mo.  pp.  18S.  Bo.ston:  Sherman. 
French  &  Co.     Si. JO  net. 
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The  HoAvard  Watch 


Everyone  con- 
cedes that  the 
Railroad    man 
must  have  an  accu- 
rate watch. 

His  business  requires  it. 

But  how  about  the  man  in  any 
other  calling  .?    ' 

Why  should  he  be  content  with 
less  than  the  best  in  a  timepiece  .' 

Is  not  a  cheap  or  unreliable 
watch  an  evidence  of  slackness 
in  character  and  habit — a  confes- 
sion as  to  the  slight  value  he  places 
on  his  own  time  ? 


There  is  a  big  change  taking 
place  in  this  country  on  the 
watch  question. 

Respect  for  a  fine  watch  mech- 
anism increases  with  culture  and 
civilization. 

There  are  not  so  many  men  who 
think  it  smart  to  carry  a  poor  watch 
and  bang  it  around. 

More  men  every  day  are  willing  to 
put  money  in  a  fine  watch  even  if  it  is 
carried  in  the  pocket  where  it  cannot 
always  be  seen. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it.  The  price  of  each 
watch — from  the  17-jewel  (double 
roller)  in  a  Boss  or  Crescent  gold- 
filled  case  at  $40  to  the  23-jewel  in  a 
14-k  solid  gold  case  at  SI 50 — is  fixed 
at  the  factory  ami  a  printed  ticket 
attached. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.     Find  the  HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop  us  a  postal  card,   Dept.   O,   and    we    will   send    you   "  The  Story  of 
Edward   Howard    and  the  First    American    Watch"     an  inspiring  chapter 
of  history  that  every  man  and  boy  should  read. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


Health   Protection 

in  PURE  olive  oil- the  best  blood-maker,  streneth- 
giver,  nerve-tonic  and  tissue-builder  known.  Prac- 
tically all  nutrition. 

Royal   Olive   Oil   is  the   PUREST,   FINEST 

and  RICHEST.     Thousands  attest  its  benefits  for 

health  and  longevilv. 


PE^^^f^A 
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Rminoceros 


Brand 


Royal  Olivfe  Oil 

ip  Capsules 


These  easily-sw.iUowed  capsules  give  you  the 
great  benefits  of   the  best  olive  oil  without  taste 
without  spoon-and-bottle  bollier.     Sold  by  dealers, 
or  sent  by  mail  anywhere. 
$1  for  box  of  120  capsules.   Sample  box  (24  c«psol«)  25c. 

THOMAS    MARTINDALE  &  CO. 
1001  Market  Street  Philadelphia 


GOLF  i^TlrlAMEL 


A  New  Ball  At  Every  Tee 

Glossy  white— .ilnays.  Waterproof.  Weather- 
proof. Forms  a  toiis;h  elastic  surface  that  will 
not  crack,  check,  chip,  peel,  nor  blister.  Easily, 
quickly  put  on  by  hand. 

Price,  2;  cents  per  can.  Enough  for  50  new 
balls.  \X.  your  dealer"*,  or  give  us  his  name 
and  send  25  cents,  and  we  will  send  at  once. 


PECORA  PAINT  CO. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Inc.. 


4tb  and  Erie  Ave. 

EfiMishcJ  I8b2 
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^ — then  clean! 

With  the  m  o  d  e  r  n  V  a  c  u  u  m 
cleaner  in  your  house,  you  simply 
open  a  valve  in  the  part  of  the 
house  you  wish  to  clean,  attach 
the  hose  and  cleaning  tool  —  and 
then  cleati  I 

No  carrying  and  dragging  of  a 
portable  vacuum  cleaner  all  over 
the  house.     For  the 

SPENCER  TURBINE 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

gives  you  vacuum  on  tap  in  every  part 
of  your  house.  It  consists  of  an  elec- 
trically driven  turbine  air  pump  for 
basement  installation — with  pipes  run- 
ning to  every  floor.  Installed,  the 
SPENCER  TURBINE  cleaning  sys- 
tem becomes  a  part  of  the  building — 
like  the  heating  or  lighting  system. 

It  sucks  up  dirt,  dust,  trash  and 
germs — deposits  them  in  a  dirt  recep- 
tacle in  the  basement  and  exhausts  the 
foul  germ-laden  air  in  the  chimney  or 
sewer — instead  of  back  in  the  room 
as  do  the  portable  cleaners.  A  maid 
servant  can  operate  it,  as  it  needs  no 
attention  except  an  occasional  oiling. 

The  SPENCER  TURBINE  e.\- 
hausts  two  to  three  times  the  volume 
of  air  of  the  old-fashioned  piston  and 
rotary  pump  installation  outfits,  which 
makes  it  especially  effective  for  clean- 
ing thick  carpets,  upholstery,  bare 
floors  and  uneven  surfaces. 

For   Homes,   Hotels,   Schools, 
Offices  and  Public   Buildings 

The  SPENCER  TURBINE  Vainuini  Cli-ani-r  is  iiia.ic  in 
various  sizt-s  fi-om  ono-lialf  to  tliirty  llorse-pow*-!*.  It 
handles  the  hiL'^cst  swcrjiing  prnbloms  more  econom- 
ically than  they  can  he  handled  in  any  other  way. 
Hundredsof  installations  in  homes,  factories,  oflieesand 
public  buildings  prove  it  the  perfect  vacuunj  cleaning 
system. 

M/'P  TTW   for  ''■»'  "f  installatiims 
ry  ±\.d  J.  J^     ^,„^  j,Y,,g  Catalog. 

The    Spencer   Turbine    Cleaner  Co. 
619  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Branch  Offices  or  Selling  Agencies 
in  all  Frincipal  Cities. 


Write  600  Words 
with  One  Dip 

Why  use  ordinary  pens — with  the 
never-ending  dip-dip-splash,  when 
you  can  have  the  same  style  of  pen — 
stub,  fine,  or  any  grade  between — 
that  will  write  6oo  words  with  one 
dip— at  the  same  cost  ? 

One  Dip  Pens 

One  Dip  Pens  make  every  jienholder  in  your 
office  virtually  a  fountain  pen,  at  no  extra  cost. 
Send  10c.  with  Yoar  Dealer's  Name  for  Sample  Package. 
ONE    DIP    PEN    CO. 

312  Courtland  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD 


per  Gross 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

NEW    YORK'S    NEW    CHIEF    DETECTIVE 

I  "HE  critics  of  Tammany  are  asking 
•*■  whether  George  S.  Dougherty,  New 
York's  new  head  of  detectives,  will  be 
allowed  to  demonstrate  his  worth;  or  whether, 
like  his  predecessor,  Flynn,  ho  will  have  to 
resign  in  disgust  after  being  worsted  by  the 
imderground  political  influences  at  work  on 
the  criminal's  behalf.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant question,  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  one  which  must  be  answered  soon. 
Dougherty's  friends  think  that  he  will  decide 
it  himself.  They  have  trust  in  his  mana- 
gerial abilities,  and  think  that  in  a  pinch 
he  might  be  counted  upon  to  manage  the 
Mayor  himself.  Dougherty  sees  everything 
and  is  everj'^vhere,  so  it  was  in  no  way  sur- 
prizing that  a  spectator  at  one  of  the  college 
ball  games  recently  remarked: 

"  I  see  that  prosperous-looking  chap  here 
and  wonder  if  he  is  the  leading  alumnus;  I 
see  him  at  the  race-track  and  imagine  him 
to  be  the  man  who  oAvns  all  the  horses.  Who 
is  he,  anyway?" 

The  man  addrest  did  not  know;  and 
small  wonder. 

The  new  chief  of  detectives — officially 
known  as  second  deputy  conamissioner  of 
police — is  a  combination  of  suavitj'  and  secre- 
tiveness,  of  polish  and  brute  strength.  When 
he  has  nothing  to  conceal,  or  even  some- 
times when  he  has,  he  talks  with  an  apparent 
freedom  that  gives  to  the  stranger  an  im- 
pression of  entire  frankness,  almost  of 
ignorance,  concerning  the  world's  ways. 
A\'hen  he  has  nobody  to  grip  by  the  collar 
or  terrify  at  the  pistol-point,  he  has  so 
much  "manner,"  and  wears  his  carefully 
tailored  clothing  so  easily  that  you  put  him 
down  as  a  club  idler  rather  than  a  detective, 
a  man  about  town  rather  than  a  policeman. 

Dougherty  never  forgets  a  "crook," 
and  the  rich  and  poor  suffer  equally  at  his 
hands.  On  "Yeggs,"  too,  he  is  an  especial 
authority: 

He  wrote  a  book  about  them  once.  In  it 
he  explained  that,  while  all  the  sneaks  and 
forgers  worth  considering  were  known  by 
name,  new  Yeggs  were  continually  springing 
up.  Besides,  he  pointed  out,  the  Yegg's 
methods  were  so  irregular  and  his  character 
.so  diversified  that  it  had  not  been  possible 
to  classify  him  .scientifically.  The  very  in- 
consistencies of  this  tribe  of  criminals,  with 
no  tools  save  their  nitroglycerin  flask,  and 
with  as  little  desire  for  the  comforts  of  life 
as  a  wandering  hobo,  attracted  Dougherty. 

One  of  the  achievements  in  the  "Yegg" 
line  which  brought  Dougherty  first  into  the 
public  eye  was  his  capture  of  "bad  Billy" 
Coleman: 

Coleman  had  stolen  the  jewelry  of  the  late 
Bi.shop  Potter's  wife  from  a  safe  at  Cooper.s- 
town.  When  the  gems  were  missed,  the 
"Pink"  decided  that  the  job  had  been  done 
by  one  of  a  few  thieves  possessing  the 
requisite  skill.  He  show'ed  pictures  of  these 
suspects  to  people  at  Cooperstown.  Several 
recognized  Coleman's  photograph  as  that 
of  a  fellow  they  had  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Dougherty  was  confident  he  had  his 
quarry  spotted,  but  when  Coleman  was  ar- 
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BOOKCASES 
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A  Colonial  Red  Cedar    Chest 


Makes 

Unique 

Bridal 

Gift 


rii  i  s   hontitifiil  I   I 

?host  is  I)uilt  <)f  t  " 

fragrant  Smith-  |.^| 

f-rn    Rod  (Vdar,  ^1 
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frn    Rod 

Protkits  FrRs  and  t'roTnixo  Aoainst  Moths 
No  faiiipIiMi-  rr(niir.d,      Du;*t-l);inip-Mit'e-Proof 
Beautifully  finished  with  anticiuc  copper  tiinmiin 
Very  Rdniiiy.    Direct  from   our  factory   at    factory   prices      We  pre- 
pay frcij^lit.     AVritc  for  catalog:.     Shows  many  styles  and  prices. 
PIED3I0XT   RED  CEDAR   CHEST  CO..  Dept.   20.   StatesvUIe,  N.  C. 
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PROTECT  YOUR 
AUTO    LICENSE 


with  a  genuine  Calfskin  leather 
protector.  Folds  compact.  Takes 
up  little  space  in  your  pocket. 
Every  car  owner  and  driver  needs 
one.  Fits  your  license  nicely. 
Keeps  your  license  clean  ,  and  you 
always  know  just  whereto  find  it. 
Just  what  you  want  while  touring. 
Send  a  dollar  for  one  at  once. 


AUTO    UCENSE   PROTECTOR   $1    PREPAID 

Provipt  refund  if  Not  satisfactory 
C.  W.  WEEKS  CO..  Dept.  A,  Springfield.  Mas*. 
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rested  he  was  discharged  for  lack  of  evidence. 
He  did  not  have  any  wounds  which  could 
account  for  blood-spots  found  on  the  i)roken 
jewel-box. 

But  Dougherty  wa.s  not  satisfied,  and  de- 
tectives were  sent  to  shadow  Coleman  after 
his  release: 

They  stayed  on  the  trail  for  months,  as 
they  always  do  when  they  have  determined 
to  track  a  man  to  earth.  One  day  Dough- 
erty was  notified  that  Coleman  was  hanging 
around  a  certain  neighborhood  in  a  sus- 
picious fashion.  He  joined  the  shadowers 
himself.  Jn  a  few  days  he  put  his  hand 
on  the  su.specfs  collar,  just  as  Coleman 
was  in  the  act  of  digging  up  the  stolen  jewelry, 
beside  the  wall  of  a  building  near  the  Harlem 
River.  Coleman  is  now  in  jjrison.  He  ex- 
plained the  blood  splotches  by  saying  he  had 
had  nosebleed. 

Dougherty  relates  this  "Yegg"  story 
himself.  A  "Yegg,"  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, confines  his  activities  generally  to 
the  country;  and,  says  Dougherty: 

"The  small  town  was  all  asleep  at  nine 
o'clock.  It  was  the  sort  of  place  a  'Yegg' 
visits;  he  never  operates  in  the  big  cities. 
Out  in  the  woods,  six  or  seven  miles  away, 
the  band  had  l)e('n  in  hiding  all  day.  Their 
'finder,'  a  young  man  of  imiocent  appear- 
ance, had  entered  the  town  as  a  peddler, 
and  had  reported  to  the  chief  how  the  land 
lay,  the  position  of  the  bank  .safe,  the  re- 
moteness of  the  one  policeman's  dwelling, 
and  the  outlook  for  possible  interference. 
But,  after  making  his  report,  the  'finder' 
took  no  further  part  in  the  game.  He 
vanished,  stopping  only  long  enough  to 
learn  where  would  be  the  next  meeting- 
place,  several  weeks  off. 

"  An  hour  after  midnight  the  band  sneaked 
into  town.  There  were,  as  we  afterward 
learned,  four  of  them.  Two  were  '  insiders,' 
who  pried  open  a  window  and  Avent  to  work 
on  the  safe.  The  other  two  were  'watch- 
ers,' who  stood  outside,  ready  with  their 
f)istols.  The  'soap  men'  inside  the  bank 
first  filled  the  cracks  of  the  safe  with  soap, 
leaving  open  just  one  crack  on  top.  Over 
this  they  built  a  soap-cup.  Into  the  cup 
they  poured  the  nitroglycerin,  and  it 
trickled  down  through  the  safe.  Tlien 
they  exploded  it  with  a  fuse  and  detonator. 

"That  is  the  way  they  always  do  it.  In 
this  case  only  one  explosion  was  necessary. 
The  safe  door  fell  to  pieces.  The  '  Yeggs ' 
grabbed  the  money  and  ran  as  the  citizens 
in  the  neighborhood,  awakened  by  the  ex- 
plosion, were  poking  their  heads  out  of  the 
windows  to  see  what  the  matter  was.  Some- 
times more  than  a  single  blast  is  needed, 
and  there  is  a  fight,  and  maybe  somebody 
gets  killed,  for  the  'Yegg'  never  leaves  until 
he  has  his  booty.  I  have  known  the  '  in- 
siders '  to  fire  five  blasts  while  their '  watchers  ' 
were  fighting  outside,  the  men  at  the  safe 
finishing  their  job  in  spite  of  a  dozen  citizens 
who  ran  to  the  rescue  and  saw  them  operating 
tin'ough  th(!  window — and  they  got  away, 
too. 

"  But  in  this  instance  they  were  gone 
before  any  on(>  saw  th(>m  at  close  range. 
When  w(>  arrived  on  the  scene  the  next  day, 
it  was  the  .same  old  story:  'One  very  dark 
man,  one  tall  chap,  and  two  little  short 
fellows.'  That  was  all  the  town  couKl  tell 
us,  and  that  little  was  merely  guesswork. 
How  did  we  catch  the  gang?  ^^'ell,  there  was 
no  clue.     We  had  to  work  backwanl,  using 


Half  Service  or 
Double  Expense 


'T^WO  telephone  systems  in 
*  one  town  mean  a  divided 
community  or  a  forced  duplica- 
tion of  apparatus  and  expense. 

Some  of  the  people  are 
connected  with  one  system, 
some  are  connected  with  the 
other  system  ;  and  each  group 
receives  partial  service. 


Only  those  receive 
fullservice  who  subscribe 
for  the  telephones  of  both 
systems. 


A 


Neither  system  can  fully 
meet  the  needs  of  the  public, 
any  more  than  a  single  system 
could  meet  the  needs  of  the 
public  if  cut  in  two  and  half 
the  telephones  discontinued. 

What  is  true  of  a  single 
community  is  true  of  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

The  Bell  System  is  estab- 
lished on  the  principle 
of  one  system  and  one 
policy,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands  for  universal 
service,  a  whole  service 
for  all  the  people. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 

Inflamed?  Smart? 

"Full  of  Sticks?" 

Nothing  ■will  give 


Ronning  Water  In  the  Conntry 
Borne  WiUiout  Fuel  Cost 

A  iiuinpiiic  eiigiiu'  i-(»sts  you  iiiont-y  for  furl  everj 
nuiiutc  it  ruus — :i  uiinlinill  runs  oiilv  when  there  is 

wimi— Ixitli  cuu>t;iiittv    riijuirr  rep:'iirs— 1 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

coiitiiiuuusly  pumps  w;»ttr,  24  hours  a  d;i_v, 
without  cost  of  fuel,  yeaj  after  yeur  with- 
out  lu'oi'ssit y  of  ri'p:iirs.     Write  at  oiicv  for 
cutitloRuu   K.  a.u*\  guiir!intt'f<leslimatf, 
MAOiRA  HI  DRAl  I>ir  K.NGINE  CO. 
;ol  Herd  MM::..  I'hihi.:  frt.v.,c  h.s|.  p.I'n. 


WEAK  EYES  ? 

Feel  Tired  After  Day's  Work  ? 

so  siirerelief  a*  an  aiip'ication  of 
DR.  ISAAC  F  Y  F 

THOMPSON'S       t-    1    i:* 

I'reshens  and  strenythens  the  delicate  tissues 
form  a  part  of  the  dailv  toilet. 

/•'or  SaU  /'\  af!  Druggist f.    Price  25c. 
Write  for    set   of '.Mletrorical    .Art    I'ictures    TREE 

JOHN  L.  THOMPSON,  SONS  &  CO. 
163  River  St.  -  -  -  Troy.  N.  Y. 


WATER 

-Should 


CORNELL  SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 


Garajjes,Cc)ttag-es,  School  Houses,  Camps 

— Portable  Buildings  of  every  description. 

Fiiiti'ry  Mtiiic  ijf  I.o-u-  Cost. 

Art  CatalofT  1)t    mail    on  receipt  of  4e  »t«inp« 

llhara.  N.  >. 


Wyckoff  Lumber  &Mfg.  Co.. 
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Sfil .  Electric 
lieadhig  Lamp. 
Heavy  base  and 
shade /rame.  4 
It'i/lits^  shaded 
dull  brass  or 
vt'rde  green 
finish,  SO  inch 
shade.  Height 
•H)4  inches. 


The  light  you  want  at  the 
price  you  want  to  pay 

Whether  you  use  g-as  or  electricity,  it  will  cost  you 
no  more  to  have  lights  that  harmonize  with  the  deco- 
rative scheme  of  your  home,  preserve  and  rest  the  eyes, 
than  to  have  the  wrong  lights  improperly  placed. 
The  question  is  not  so  much  w/iaf  you  spend  as  how 
wisely  you  plan. 

If  you  are  planning  the  lighting  for  a  new  home,  we 
can  help  you  to  avoid  mistakes— show  you  how  to 
select  and  place  your  lights  so  that  you  get  better 
effects  and  actually  save  money. 

If  you  want  to  improve  your  present  lighting,  do 
away  with  lights  that  glare,  we  can  tell  you  what  would 
be  best  to  add— how  to  rearrange  or  alter  your  present 
lights  to  get  the  best  results. 

Our  advice  will  be  thoroughly  practical.  We  have 
been  solving  household  lighting  problems  for  twenty 
years.  We  carry  the  most  up-to-date  and  one  of  the 
largest  stocks  in  the  country.  We  know  from  ex- 
perience with  hundreds  of  cases  just  how  to  get  the 
effect  you  want  for  the  least  cost.  No  matter  what 
part  of  the  country  you  live  in,  we  have  an  easy  way 
for  determining  your  requirements,  and  can  suggest  a 
number  of  plans  to  suit  your  case. 

Write  for  64  page   Catalog  FREE 

Explains  our  plan  and  shows  our  goods. .  We  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  and  safe  delivery,  or  goods  may  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense.  Write  us  today.  SAMPSON 
&  ALLEN,  55  Exchange  St.,  LYNN,  MASS. 

5AnP50N&  ALLEN 


^34.   Electric  Bracltet. 
Extent.s  6  in.  Dull 
brass  finish. 


414.  Electric  Dome.  Empire 
bronzefinish.  Design  in  heavy 
metal.  Background  fine  effects 
in  colored  glass. 
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"Pace -Maker'*  Fireless  Cooker 
Settles    Cooking   Troubles 

Forever.  Factory  to  You. 

No  matter  what  you  cook 
or  how  you  cook  it;  in  win- 
ter or  summer; — in  town 
or  country;  whether  you 
burn  coal,  wood,  gas  or 
oil — under  any  conditions 
— you  save  80  per  cent  of 
your  fuel  bills,  and  get  80 
per  cent  better  food  by 
using  the  PACE  -  MAKER 
FIRELESS  COOKER.  It 
leads  them  all.  Construct- 
ed entirely  of  metal.  No 
cloth  pads.  Three  sepa- 
rate compartments.  Solid 
aluminum  cooking  utensils. 
Sanitary  throughout. 
Sold  under  absolute  Guar- 
antee  on  30-DAY  TRIAL. 

"  We  3  doin'  out,  but  muwer  ^  '^/"ri  Booklet  K    Ml. 
Bays  dinner  will  be  ready      '"^  all  about  Ftreless 
when  we  det  back."  Cookers  and  their  use, 

A  postal  will  do. 

The  Sheaffer-Marion  Company,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


our  knowledge  of  the  'Yeggs'  and  their 
whereabouts  as  a  basis.  The  job  was  char- 
acteristic of  certain  men  on  our  Hst.  We 
learned  that  these  men  had  been  seen  in 
the  State.  Questioning  all  the  freight-train 
crews  of  the  railroad,  I  learned  that  they 
had  seen  tramps  answering  the  description 
of  the  men  I  suspected.  After  that  it  was 
easy.  We  trailed  them  to  the  nearest  large 
city,  found  the  whole  gang  in  the  house  of 
a  woman  who  harbored  criminals,  and  ar- 
rested them  red-handed,  with  the  money 
in  their  clothes." 

A  majority  of  Dougherty's  present  foes  will 
not  be  "Yeggs";  but  the  determination  he 
showed  in  these  instances  is  expected  to 
stand  him  in  as  good  stead  to-day. 


MR.  MARKHAM'S  POETICAL  PROFITS 
TDOETRY  and  profit  are  not  generally 
^  regarded  as  near  relations,  or  even  as 
speaking  acquaintances.  It  may  be  profit- 
able, in  one  sense,  to  read  poetry,  but  writing 
it  is  another  matter;  and  if  anj-^  money  passes 
between  poet  and  publisher,  it  usually  is 
last  seen  headed  in  the  publisher's  direction. 
So  when  Edwin  Markham  comes  along  and 
says  that  not  only  has  he  lived  chiefly  from 
the  sale  of  his  poetry,  but  has  done  so  for  a 
period  of  twelve  j^ears,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  we  have  something  startling  here. 
What  is  his  secret?  Much  is  explained  when 
Mr.  Markham  says: 

I  always  compose  with  a  fountain  pen. 
A  pencil  clogs  the  genial  spirit  of  the  soul. 
.  .  .  The  pencil  is  too  demure,  too  colorless. 
^^'hen  words  are  down  in  good  black  ink. 
they  start  frona  the  page,  seize  on  the  mind, 
and  quicken  the  energies.  There  is  signifi- 
cance in  this,  for  I  can  not  compose  in  any 
other  way. 

Remembering  that  Stevenson  always  wrote 
with  a  quill  pen,  and  that  one  of  his  wor- 
shipers, a  young  woman,  by  the  way, 
ascribed  no  small  measure  of  her  success 
to  the  possession  of  a  quaint  writing-tablet 
on  which  the  "master"  composed  his 
"Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  and  recollecting 
several  other  like  instances,  Mr.  Markham 's 
philosophy  of  success  becomes  less  burdened 
by  superstition  than  one  would  at  first  sup- 
pose. To  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
Sun  he  says: 

"I've  made  a  good  many  thousands  of 
dollars  out  of  poetry.  Five  j^ears  ago 
the  publishers  claimed  that  they  sold  a 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  my  first  book, 
'The  Man  With  the  Hoc,  and  Other  Poems.' 
It's  been  selling  ever  since.  It  sells  every 
year.  I  was  able  to  pay  all  my  expenses 
for  seven  years  out  of  the  proceeds  of  this 
book. 

"I  have  never  paid  a  penny  toward  the 
publication  of  my  books  of  poetry.  For 
each  book  that  I  have  published  I  have 
had  several  applications  from  publishers. 
My  second  book  made  a  good  snug  sum 
for  me. 

"For  twelve  years  I  have  lived  chiefly 
from  the  sales  of  my  poetry.  I  have  found 
poetry  so  profitable  that  I  am  a  contented 
man,  and  not  in  debt.  I  could  stand  sev- 
eral years  of  drought  without  feeling  it. 
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•^FIREENGINE 

for  the  Protection  of 

\i\ .      Country  Homes, 
L  Villages  and  Factories 

■*!=•  Especially   when    located   some  dis- 
tance from  a  Fire  Station. 
Throws  a  stream  75  to  85  feet. 
Better  than  a  thousand  gallons  of  water. 
Extinguishes  fire  in  Oil  or  Gasolene. 
May  be  operated  by  one  man. 
Costs  almost  nothing  to  maintain. 

Absolutely  Safe 
Lasts  a  Lifetime 

Better   than    Insurance 

which  does  not  save 
treasures  which  cannot 
be  replaced. 
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Badger 

Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

34  D  PorlUnJ  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Pull  ivfortnation 
sent  on  request. 
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Before  purchasing  securities  we 
invite  investors  to  consider  our 


% 

Illinois  Farm  Mortgage  Loans 

We  recommend  them  to  persons  who  deem  security — 

not  rate— the  first  essential  in  making  an  investment. 

Complete  information  furnished  upou  application. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO..  Bankers 

Founded  A.  D.  1858  Washington,  Illinois 


School,  Class,  Frat-Pins 

Emblems  for  All  Societies 

Catalog  on  Bequest 

Special  Designs  Made  to  Order 

WINSHIP  &  CO. 
705  L  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  III. 
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BUY  FARR^S  BULBS 
— Imported  to   Order 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received  by  me 
from  customers  who  desire  rare  bulbous 
Irises  and  other  unusual  plants.  Others, 
pleased  with  the  superior  quality  of  niy 
plants,  have  asked  me  tofuniish  Daffodils, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  etc.,  for  fall  planting. 
So  1  have  prepared  a  new  little  Bulb  Book- 
let wliich  lists  all  of  the  standard  favorites, 
in  addition  to  many  new  and  rare  ones. 

These  will  be  imported  direct  on  cus- 
tomers' individual  orders  only :  thus  larger 
and  finer  bulbs  may  be  secured  at  prices 
less  than  usually  are  charged. 

10  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT  ON 
ORDERS  RECEIVED  BY  JULY  1st 

As  the  finest  bulbs  can  only  be  obtaiuLiI 
by  placing  orders  in  advance,  it  is  most 
important   that   you    specify  your  wants 
early  :  to  encourage  this,  a  special  discount 
ot  10%  will  be  granted  on  orders  received 
l-efore  July  1st,  1911.    Booklet  ready  now; 
I'll  be  glad  to  send  copy  if  you  wish  it. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

WyomUsini;  Nurseries,  «43A    I'enn   S(. 
KeHdlng,  Pa. 
N  B— A  new  edition  of  my  General  Catalogtie 
of  Hardy  Plant  Specialties  will  be  ready 
September  1st. 
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'I  attribute  my  financial  .success  to  the 
(act  that  l)y  a  chance  stroke  I  caught  the 
eye  and  the  ear  of  the  world.  So  much 
of  success  depends  on  some  chance  stroke 
of  this  sort!" 

Mr.  Markham  is  preparing  a  new  oook, 
"  Virgilia  and  Other  Poems,"  which  will  soon 
see  the  light.  In  regard  to  his  ways  of  work- 
ing the  poet  i)articularizcs: 

"I  like  the  morning  hours  liest  for  work, 
and  I  write  every  day  whether  or  not  I  feel 
inspiration.  If  you  have  nothing  to  say, 
of  course  you  say  nothing,  but  by  keeping  at 
your  writing  methodically  each  day  you 
prepare  yourself  to  express  the  inspiration 
when  it  comes. 

"When  the  rush  of  an  idcsa  is  upon  me 
I  write  without  stopping  to  recast.  Later, 
I  take  the  piece  of  work  up  and  recopy  it, 
putting  in  a  word  here,  cutting  out  a  line 
there.  I  recopy  each  poem  four  or  five 
times,  each  time  altering  it  here  and  there, 
thinking  it  out  more  completely. 

"For  instance,  I  am  now  writing  a  poem 
on  immortality.  The  subject  is  A  departed 
spirit  returns  to  cheer  and  con.sole  the  griev- 
ing friends  and  relatives.  I  am  writing  this 
because  I  believe  in  immortality  and  because 
I  believe  that  my  great  faith  will  help  others. 

"This  particular  poem  was  suggested  to 
me  by  the  death  of  a  friend  at  whose  funeral 
I  spoke,  I  was  so  filled  with  my  theme  that 
when  I  came  home  within  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  I  had  filled  three  or  four  foolscap 
sheets  of  paper.  Part  of  this  will  stand  just 
as  I  first  wrote  it,  but  I  shall  go  over  it 
four  or  five  times  before  much  of  it  will  be 
perfect." 

Touching  on  that  "twilight  despair" 
which  impels  so  many  an  unknown  to  dabble 
in  verse,  tho  knowing  that  small  likelihood 
of  either  fame  or  money  abides  therein,  Mr. 
Markham  reports: 

"Every  month  poems  come  to  me  by 
the  carload.  They  come  from  all  over 
America,  from  Canada,  from  England. 
They  come  from  people  who  want  my 
opinion  of  their  work,  or  my  help,  or  want 
me  to  give  them  hope  for  success. 

"Many  of  the  poems  have  merit.  I 
have  one  here  now  nearly  as  long  as  Milton's 
'Paradise  Lost,'  and  it  .shows  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  Almost  all  the  poems  I 
receive  show  the  hungry,  eager  desire  for  self- 
expression,  with  the  native  ability  for  doing 
it. 

"This  shows  that  man  is  made  for  poetry. 
Poetry  is  the  expression  of  that  hidden  but 
higher  life  within  the  soul.  It  is  the  life 
that  man  is  eager  to  express,  but  which  the 
cold,  hard,  business  struggle  gives  him  no 
opportunity  for  expressing.  His  poetry 
is  only  the  song  in  the  throat  of  the  bird. 
It  is  the  song  of  his  life,  just  as  the  trilling 
bird  on  the  bough  expresses  its  life. 

"I  am  optimistic  as  to  the  future  of  the 
masses.  I  believe  the  people  will  fmalh 
come  to  their  own.  The  time  is  coming 
when  we  shall  find  the  real  use  of  riches, 
when  we  shall  begin  to  use  money  to  make 
men,  not  men  to  make  money.  This  is  the 
dream,  and  it  must  find  realitv  if  God  be 
God. 

"There  is  much  to  give  us  despair:  yet 
the  very  outcry  against  conditions,  even 
the  very  doubt  we  have,  is  a  hope  for  the 
future.  Doubt  is  a  kind  of  life.  The 
only  thing  we  need  to  fear  is  indifference. 


The  Meaning  of 

"Gold-Filled" 

BY  tar  the  greater  number  of  men  and  women  who 
buy  gold  watches  choose  a  gold-filled  case. 
Gold-filled    means    two    layers    of    solid    gold 
stiffened  with  a  layer  of  metal  alloy  between.     It  makes 
a  firmer  case   than  solid  gold,  and  it  costs  much  less. 

If  the  tvvo  plates  of  gold  are  heavy  enough  they  will  wear  a  lifetime.  But  you 
see  the  temptation  to  irresponsible  manufacturers  to  roll  the  gold  layers  to  a  mere 
film  and  increase  the  center  layer  of  base  metal. 

What  is  worse,  the  maker  of  the  shoddy  filled  case  can  stamp  it  "  Guaranteed 
for  20  years"  or  "  Guaranteed  for  25  years,"  and  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  him. 

A  good  many  jewelers  buy  and  sell  by  the  guarantee. 

Remember  when  you  buy  your  watch  to  inquire  about  the  case.  Remember, 
also,  that  the  guarantee  stamp  is  no  safe  guide. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  way  you  can  protect  yourself — a  way  you  can  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  wearing  qualities.  Demand  a  filled  case  made  by  the  people  who 
make  the  finest  solid  gold  cases  in  the  world.  That  means  a  "Crescent  Filled  Case" 
or  a  ■*  Jas.  Boss  Filled  Case  " — both  made  by  the  Keystone  people,  who  produce  the 
Keystone  Solid  Gold  Watch  Cases. 

If  you  want  to  be  doubly  sure,  don't  trust  your  memory — cut  these  trade-marks 
out  of  the  magazine  and  take  them  with  you  to  the  jeweler. 

These  marks  arc  standard  with  the  fine  jewelry  trade,  and  have  been  for  50  years. 


•iA*.eots 

Keg.L.b.PatOff. 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


If    not     satisfactory,     I'l  turn     it    and     n>' 
qurstioiis   asko'l.      Daus    Improred  Tip 
Top  l>upUrfttor  is  the  result  of  23  yoai-s' 
exptTienco.  nnd  is  us.-d  and  endorstd 
l>y  thousands  of  l)usin<*S3  houses  and 
individuals.     HK)  copii-s  from   peu- 
writti-n  and  TiO  copies  from  type- 
written   original.      Clcir.    clean, 
perfect.     Cnniplet-'  Dnplieator. 
Tap  size   (prints   8   3-4  x    13  in.). 
$7.50  lo.-.s  .lise.MiMt   r^  }-Z  per  cent,  nrt  *.>.     FFMX  P.  DAI'S 


line 

I>1  ri.K'AIOK  (<>..  I» 


lihl;:..  1  I  I    John  Slr.Mi.  N,«  \ork. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

and  if  wp  haven't  an  a^ent 
in  your  city,  we  will  sell  you 
Ht  wholecale  agenO*  prl'o*. 

AMERICAN 

Motorcycle  or  Bicycle 

•B(3  prepay  Ihs  freight.  «"rit«  for  our  in- 
trtxlunn^'    offer    and     catslopue,     »nd     esy 
whetlicr  yovi  want  motonrdeor  bicycle.  Do  it  -low 
yAmcriMii'MotorryclfCo  RI9-iAm»rirmnRldir-rhirai:<'' 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 

HORLICK'S 


Delicious,  Invigorating 

MALTED  MILK 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 
Better  than  Tea  or  CofTee. 
Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  quick  Innch.  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

ti^A  void  Imitations— Ask  for  "HORLICK'S  "—Eyforyv/here 


Otir  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  DiaKST  when  wrltlnjr  to  advertlsei^ 
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THERE 
is  no 
"near 

silk"  about  Phoenix  silk 
hose.  They  are  genuine 
silk  of  the  best  quality — the 
soft,  shimmery  kind  you'd 
expect  in  only  the  costliest 
hosiery.  Yet  we  guarantee 
the  wearing  qualities. 

Guaranteed — No 
Holes— 3  Months 

A  written  guaranty  is  in  every 
$2  box  of  four  pairs — no  holes, 
three  months,  or  new  hcse  free. 
That  guaranty  of  wear  tells  the 
story  of  perfect  manufacture. 
Twelve  correct  colors  to  choose 
from  in  Phoenix  Guaranteed 
Silk  Hose.  If  your  dealer  can't 
fill  your  order,  we  will  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Women's 

Box  of 

4  pairs  $3.C0 

Covered  by  the  same  guaranty 

of  wear- — four   pairs,   no  holes, 

three    months.     Nine  tasteful 

colors  to  choose  from. 

Phoenix  Knitting 

W_-.L,-     247  Broadway 
OrKS     MILWAUKEE 
Milkers  of  the  Famous  Phoenix  Muf- 
fler and   Phoenix    Registered  Hose 


75c 


CRUDOL 

Nature's  Hair  Tonic 

Crude  Oil  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  natural 
hair  grower 

CRUDOL 

is  crude  oil  made  pleasant  to  use. 

THE  One  application  produces  surprising  results. 
CRUDOL  ■  CRUDOL  removes  dandruff,  feeds  the 
rriMPANV  scalp  and  nourishes  the  hair  roots,  pro- 
,,"„       .  moling  luxurant  growth  of  fluffy 

1773  Broadway  hair.    There  U  no  alcohol 

New   York  City  in  Crudol.     CRUDOL 

Cioitlcmcii :  —  En-  >s  sold  in  25c.  and 

closed  find in  50c.  tubes- 

stamps  for  tube  of  CRUDOL.  7HE  CRUDOL 

Name X   COMPANY 

Address "■    ^e'v  York 

My  Dru^giit  is '••.. 


"There  is  one  great  consolation  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  greed  and  graft  of  the  age. 
That  is,  we  can  ev-erjTV'here  hear  protest 
against  WTong,  and  we  everj'where  hear 
the  cry  for  a  better  .state  of  things.  There 
never  was  a  time  before  when  there  was 
so  much  public  dishonesty,  and  j'et  there 
never  was  a  time  when  there  has  been  so 
strong  a  demand  for  social  righteousness. 
Wrongs  never  so  bad,  yet  cry  for  right 
never  so  strong. 

"  Is  there  any  future  for  American  poetry? 
Yes,  a  great  future.  For  these  great  social 
collisions  which  I  have  roughly  outlined 
form  a  basis  for  the  noblest  poetry  possible 
to  the  race.  Out  of  this  anguish  and  stress 
and  strain  will  rise  an  ever-greatening  song 
as  the  years  go  bj'.  There  will  be  songs  of 
protest  and  songs  of  prophecy." 


ALWAYS-ON-THE-JOB   FORSTER 

T^'^HE  name  Forster  has  been  getting 
*■  "pretty  much"  into  print  of  late, 
and  the  lay  reader  of  politics  is  beginning 
to  wonder  and  inquire.  But,  says  Robert  D. 
Heinl,  in  Leslie's,  any  one  who  knows  his 
Washington  at  all  will  know  that  Rudolph 
Forster,  the  "steady,  silent — always  silent" 
Mr.  Forster,  is  the  well-balanced  pendulum 
which  keeps  the  machinery  of  the  White 
House  offices  continuously  on  the  move. 
And  how  it  does  move! 


There  was  hardly  the  zephyr  of  a  breeze 
created  when  this  suave  gentleman  appeared 
in  President  McKinley"s  workshop,  years 
ago,  as  a  stenographer.  He  came  in  the 
back  door,  himg  up  his  hat,  and  began  to 
work.  He  has  never-stopt,  tho  it  is  vaguely 
reported  that  on  Christrna^  eve  a  year  ago 
he  nearly  got  home  to  spend  a  few  hours 
with  his  family.  This  may  be  an  exag- 
geration, but  it  is  a  fact  that,  as  the  gray 
streaks  of  dawn  were  lireaking  on  one  occa- 
sion. President  Roosevelt  suddehly  laid  a 
heavy  hand  upon  Mr.  Forster's;  shoulder. 
The  Colonel — pacing  up  and  down  the  floor 
in  his  restless,  gnashing  way — had  dictated 
to  the  faithful  emploj-ec  by  his  side  all  night 
long. 

"Rudolph,  we're  going  to  (juit!  '  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  voice  carried  the  high-tension 
whirr.  "Fve  worked  you  .so  hard  that  it 
you  were  to  kill  me  and  leave  enough  strength 
in  my  body,  I  would  sign  a  complete  pardon 
for  you  before  I  died." 

President  Taft  is  said  to  have  humor- 
ously compared  the  always-on-the-job  Forster 
to  his  (the  President's)  right  elbow.  "And 
I  couldn't  crook  a  finger  without  my  elbow 
responding,"  was  his  tribute  to  the  assistant 
secretary.  In  short,  Mr.  Forster  is  a  Presi- 
dent's man,  and  forever  keeps  to  that  high 
standard. 

He  is  another  example  of  how  a  i^tenog- 
rapher  who  uses  his  brains  may  get  to  the 
top.  When  Rudolph  Forster  came  to  the 
executive  offices  he  had  made  a  name  for 
himself  V)y  his  accuracy  and  s]ieed  at  taking 
shorthand  dictation.  George  B.  Cortelyou. 
whom  we  now  refer  to  as  one  of  our  best- 
known  former  cabinetarians — Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Postmaster  (Jeneral, 
j  or  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whichever 
large  title  pleases  you  most — was  in  those 
j  days  .""n  the  bridge  at  the  White  House 
offices,  second  in  command  to  John  Addison 
Porter,  the  then  President's  secretary. 
Forster  was  one  of  the  seven  clerks,  and  the 
business  was  being  handled  upstairs  in  the 


Speaking  of  profits — 

We'd  like  to  talk  our 
wholesale  business  to  a 
few  clothiers. 

Retailers  like  ourselves. 

Retailers  with  a  trade 
which  demands  the  new- 
est, best  clothes ;  with  just 
enough  conservatism  to 
make  them  shun  freaks  in 
business  and  in  clothes. 

Merchants  whose  trade 
follows  them  and  believes 
in  them. 

There's  money  in  our 
clothes  for  clothiers  like 
that. 

Are  you  one  ? 

Rogers  Peet  &  Company 
New  York  City 
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White  House,  over  the  cast  room.  So 
tremendously  has  the  volume  of  business 
incroased  since  then,  especially  during  and 
following  the  Spanisli-American  War,  that 
the  offices  now  occupy  an  entirely  separate 
building  and  four  times  the  former  numlier 
of  employees  have  to  lal>or,  day  and  night, 
holidays  not  excepted,  to  keep  the  work  to 
date.  Other  Government  branches  close 
at  4:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  when 
the  latest  home-goers  pass  along  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  the  thoroughfare  deserted 
save  for  a  sleepy  policeman  or  so,  it  is  an 
odd  night  if  the  lights  in  the  executive 
offices  are  not  burning  brightly. 


HOW  SCHMIDT  WAS  MADE  "  EFFICIENT  " 

'  I  ""HE  new  ".scientific  management"  that 
•*■  takes  hold  of  an  ordinary  worker  and 
makes  him  do  three  or  four  times  as  much 
work  as  befor  >  sounds  somewhat  fishy  to  the 
average  man.  A  worker  can  be  spurred  up 
a  little  by  promise  of  extra  pay  or  by  relent- 
less driving,  but  it  seems  incredible  that  a 
pig-iron  handler,  for  instance,  who  formerly 
handled  121  tons  a  day  can,  after  training, 
handle  47J  tons  without  injury  to  his  health 
or  his  feelings.  But  Schmidt  did  this,  and 
was  glad  to  do  it,  at  a  wage  of  $1.85  a  day, 
where  he  formerly  got  $1.15.  For  seventy 
cents  a  day  more  he  handled  35  extra  tons 
of  iron.  It  sounds  like  magic,  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Taylor,  the  "father  of  scientific 
management,"  says  that  many  of  his  friends 
can  not  believe  it,  but  he  insists  that  the  case 
is  an  actual  one,  and  goes  on  to  tell  how  he 
made  Schmidt  do  it.  The  story  appears 
in  Mr.  Taylor's  new  book  on  "The  Principles 
of  Scientific  Management"  (Harpers).  He 
had  figured  out  that  a  man  ought  to  handle 
47  tons  of  the  iron  every  day,  but  how  to 
get  it  done  was  a  puzzle.  He  looked  over 
the  gang  of  75  men  with  great  care,  to  pick 
out  the  one  for  the  first  trial.  Finally, 
Schmidt  was  selected. 

He  was  a  little  Pennsylvania  Dutchman, 
who  had  been  observed  to  trot  back  home 
for  a  mile  or  so  after  his  work  in  the  evening, 
about  as  fresh  as  he  was  when  he  came 
trotting  down  to  work  in  the  morning. 
We  found  that  upon  wages  of  $1.15  a  day 
he  had  succeeded  in  l)uying  a  small  plot 
of  ground,  and  that  he  was  engaged  in  put- 
ting up  the  wails  of  a  little  house  for  him- 
self in  the  morning  Ijefore  starting  to  work, 
and  at  night  after  leaving.  He  also  had  the 
reputation  of  being  oxceodingiy  "close," 
that  is,  of  placing  a  ver}'  high  value  on  a 
dollar.  As  one  man  whom  we  talked  to 
about  him  said:  "  .\  penny  looks  about  the 
size  of  a  cart-wheel  to  him." 

The  task  befor(>  us,  then,  narrowed  itself 
down  to  getting  Schmidt  to  handle  47 
tons  of  pig  iron  per  day  and  making  him 
glad  to  do  it.  This  was  don(>  as  follows. 
Schmidt  was  calletl  out  from  among  the 
gang  of  pig-iron  handlers  ami  talked  to 
somewhat  in  this  way: 

"Schmidt,  are  you  a  high-priced  man?" 
"Veil,  I  don't  know  vat  you  mean." 
"Oh,  yes,  you  do.     Whixt  I  want  to  know 
is  whether  you  are  a  high-priced  man,  or  not." 
"Veil,  I  don't  know  vat  you  mean." 


Let  Us  Make 
Your  Next  Trial 
Balance 

We  want  to  bring  a  Burroughs 
Bookkeeping  Machine  into  your 
office  —  get  right  down  to  work 
before  your  own  eyes — at  any  kind 
of  figuring  you  say. 

Yes  —  trial  balances,  statements, 
inventories — anything  connected 
with  the  keeping  of  books. 

ff^e  mean  that.  No  charge — no 
obligation — no  inconvenience. 

A  great  opportunity  is  before 
you — one  not  to  be  slighted.  If  the 
Burroughs  can  be  profitably  used  in 
your  office,  your  store,  your  factory, 


your  department — surely  you  want 
to  know  it.  That  is  why  we  want 
to  show  the  Burroughs  in  action  on 
your  books.  Then  you  watch.  See 
whether  or  not  your  entire  work 
can  be  done  better  and  faster  with  a 

BURROUGHS 

Bookkeeping   Machine 

"//    Better    Day's    Work    Every    Day" 

See  whether  or  not  it  will  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars  annually  in  ex- 
penses, as  it  is  doing  for  120,000  other 
Burroughs  users — and  do  every  detail 
of  your  figure  work  right  first  time. 

You  may  think  you  have  no  use 
for  an  adding  machine.  But  there 
have  been  recently  added  so  many 
helpful  innovations  to  the  Burroughs 
that  this  demonstration  will  be  worth 
your  while,  just  to  acquaint  you  with 
them — just  to  give  you  a  better  under- 
standing of  Burroughs  Service. 

Write  us  on  your  business  letter- 
head, and  remember  in  so  doing  you 
do  not  even  hint  you  may  buy.  You 
only  say  you  will  let  us  show  you  the 
value  of  the  Burroughs  in  relation  to 
your  business.     That's  all. 

It  is  made  in  78  models,  covering 
every  business  and  every  conceivable 
need,  and  costs  from  $175  toS850  (in 
small  monthly  payments  if  desired). 

It  is  found  in  every  f^^ 

civilized  country — 90^<;  '""^ 

of  the  world's  adding 
machines  bought  are 
Burroughs.  „^^  ,,^„_^„^  ,,^,^ 

W hy  not  dictate  that  ll-UnV/"' """"' 
letter  now  for  a  free  demonstration  ? 

BURROUGHS  ADDING   MACHINE  CO. 

49     Burroughs     Block     Detroit     Michigan 
European  Headqu,irters:  76 Cannon  St., London,  E.G.,  Eng. 


r..rin  i;w;-A 


R.  si.  r  ; 


10  CENTS  A  DAY 
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^  Pittsburgh  Visible  Typewriter 

The  Original  Visible  Writing  Typewriter    - 

Understand  before  you  read  another  word  that  this  is  a  full-sized, 
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Not  excelled  by  any  machine  at  any  price.  Entire  line  visible  ; 
back  spacer ;  tabulator;  two-color  ribbon ;  universal  keyboard,  etc. 
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One  Pittsburgh  Visible  Typewriter  FREE 
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necessary,  only  a  small  service  which  anyone  can  render. 
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'HE  ])ride  of  today  })ecomes 
the  liousekeejjer  of  tomor- 
row. The  romance  of  courtship 
must  give  way  to  the  practical 
realities  of  house  management. 
Every  month  is  June  to  the 
vounor  housewife  who  knows 

SHREDDED 
WHEAT 

and  the  many  delicious  combi- 
nations that  can  be  made  with 
fresh  berries  or  other  fruits. 
Nothing  so  delicious  and  whole- 
some as  Shredded  Wheat  Bis- 
cuit with  strawberries,  and 
nothing  so  easy  to  pre})are. 

Heat  the  Biscuit  in  the  oven  to  restore 
crispness,  cover  it  with  strawberries  and 
serve  with  milk  or  cream  and  sugar. 
More  nutritious  and  more  whoh\sonie  than 
ordinary  short-cake.  A  food  for  the 
summer  when  the  stomach  is  tired  of 
meats  and  soggy  pastries. 

Strawberriei  and  all  acid  fruit*  are  re- 
tained and  easily  digested  by  the  most 
delicate  stomach  when  combined  writh 
Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit,  which  con- 
tains all  the  nutritive  material  in  the 
whole  wheat  vrain  made  digestible  by 
steam -cooking,    shredding    and    baking. 

THE  ONLY  BREAKFAST  CEREAL 
MADE  IN   BISCUIT  FORM 

Made  by  The  Shredded  Wheat  Company, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

D  e  p  e  n  d  s 
largely   on   a  knowl- 
edge of   the    whole    truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
rel.Atinn     to    life    and    health. 
This   knowledge  docs  not  come 
intelii.^'cnliy  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
from  ordinary   everyday  -sources. 

Sexology 

(lllustrarrd) 
by  William   H.    H'ala'iig;,   A.J/..  M.D  ,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

ICm>\sl.a.-i-  a  Y.mn-  M:iil  Slirnil.l  ll-v.- 
Knowli-ii^'e  a  VnunE;  Husli.-iml  SliouM  Have 
Kiiowlf"!;'?  a  Fatli.r  Slu.uld  Have. 
Kiiowl<(l^-e  a  Katlier  Should  Iiiii>rirt  tci  His  Son 
Mefiieal  Kn<i\vl.-<1'„'e  a  Husband  .'^lu.uld  Have- 

Knowled^e  a  Yi-uns   Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Youns  Wife  Should  Have. 

Kuowl.dse  a  Molh.T  Should  Have. 

Kiiowl-ilje  a  Molher  Should  Impart  to  Her  Paugliter. 

M.dieal  Knowl.il^.e  a  Wife  Sliould  Hav.-, 

All  in  on4«  volume.     Ilhistiated.    ;<{*2.0l).  postpaid 
Write  for  "Other  Peopl.'s   ll|MnioMs"   an.l  Tahle  of  Coutents 

Puritan   Pub.   Co..   777  Perry  BIdg.,   Phila..  Pa. 


"Oil,  conic  now,  you  answer  iny  fiiio.-^- 
tion.-<.  W'liat  I  want  to  find  out  i.s  whether 
you  arc  a  liigh-priccd  intui,  or  one  of  thc.^c 
chtNip  fellows  here.  W'liat  1  want  to  find 
out  is  whether  yon  want  to  earn  .fl.So  a 
day,  or  wlicMier  yon  ai-e  .sati.sfied  with  $1.15, 
ju.st  the  .same  as  all  those  cheap  fellows  are 
getting." 

"  Did  I  vant  SI. 8.")  a  day?  \'as  dot  a  high- 
priced  Jiian?  Veil,  }es,  I  \-as  a  hi^h-priced 
man." 

"Oh,  you're  aggravating  me.  Of  covu'se 
you  want  $1.85  a  day — every  one  wants  it! 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  that  has  very 
little  to  do  with  your  being  a  high-priced 
man.  J'or  goodness'  sake  answer  my  ques- 
tions, and  don't  waste  any  more  of  my  time. 
Now  come  over  here.  You  see  that  pile  of 
pig  iron?" 

"Yes." 

"You  S3e  that  car?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  if  you  are  a  high-priced  man,  you 
will  load  t'.iat  pig  iron  on  that  car  to-morrow 
for  $1.85.  Now  do  wake  up  and  answer 
my  question.  Tell  me  whether  you  are  a 
high-priced  man,  or  not." 

"Veil— did  I  got  $1.85  for  loading  dot 
pig  iron  on  dot  car  to-morrow'?" 

"Yes,  of  course  you  do,  and  you  get  $1.85 
for  loadino;  a  pile  like  that  every  day  right 
through  the  j'car.  That  is  what  a  high- 
priced  man  does,  and  you  know  it  just  as 
well  as  I  do." 

"Veil,  dot's  all  right.  I  could  load  dot 
pig  iron  on  the  car  to-morrow  for  $1.85, 
and  I  get  it  evcrj'  day,  don't  I?" 

"Certainly  you  do — certainly  you  do." 

"Veil,   den,   I   vas  a  high-priced  man." 

"Now  hold  on,  hold  on.  You  know  just 
as  well  as  I  do  that  a  high-pric(>d  man  has 
to  do  exactly  as  he's  told  from  morning  till 
night.  Yoti  have  seen  this  man  here  l)i>- 
fore,  haven't  you?" 

"No,  I  never  saw  him." 

"Well,  if  you  are  a  high-|)ricctl  man,  you 
will  do  exactly  as  this  nniii  tells  you  to- 
morrow, from  mor  ling  till  night.  When 
he  tells  you  to  pick  tij)  a  pig  and  wtilk,  you 
pick  it  up  and  you  walk,  and  when  he  tells 
you  to  sit  down  and  rest,  you  sit  down. 
You  do  that  right  straight  through  the  day. 
And  what's  more,  no  hack  talk.  Now  a 
high-priced  man  docs  just  what  he's  told 
to  do,  and  no  l)ack  talk.  Do  you  under- 
stand that?  When  this  man  tells  you  to 
walk,  you  walk;  when  lie  tells  you  to  sit 
down,  you  sit  down;  and  you  don't  talk 
back  to  him.  Now  you  come  on  to  work 
here  to-morrow  morning  and  I'll  know 
before  night  whether  you  are  retUly  a  high- 
priced  man,  or  not." 

This  seems  to  be  rather  rough  talk;  and, 
indeed,  it  woulil  be  if  applictl  to  an  educated 
mechanic,  or  (>ven  an  intelligent  laborer. 
With  a  man  of  the  mentally  sluggish  type 
of  Schmidt  it  is  appropritite  and  not  unkind, 
since  it  is  effective  in  fixing  b.is  attention 
on  the  high  wages  which  he  wants,  and 
away  from  what,  if  it  were  calletl  to  his 
;it(i>ntion,  he  probably  would  consider  iin- 
possilily   hart!   work. 

\\"hat  would  Schmidt's  answer  be  if  he 
were  talked  to  in  a  mtmner  which  is  usual 
under  tlu>  m.anagement  of  "  iiiiti;iti\('  and 
inccnti\'e"?     Say,   as  follows: 

"  Xow,  Schmidt,  you  are  a  first-cla.ss  pig- 
iron  handler,  ami  know  your  business  well. 
You  have  been  htuidling  at  the  rate  of  12^^ 
tons  per  day.  I  have  given  considerable 
study  to  handling  pig  iron,  ;uid  feel  sure  that 
you  could  do  a  much  larger  day's  work  than 
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Because  all  the  blades  are 
of  crucible  tool  steel,  hard- 
ened and  tempered  in  oil 

"PENNSYLVANIA" 

Quality 

Lawn  Mowers 

are  always  sharp.  No  other 
mowers  have  this  grade  of  steel 
— the  same  kind  as  used  in  all 
high-trrade  cutting  tools. 

"  Pennsylvanias"  will  do  abso- 
lutely first-class  work  and  wear 
almost  indefinitely.  They  are 
self-sharpening  and  do  not  re- 
quire re-grinding  This  feature 
alone  will  soon  pay  for  a  mower. 

Ask  your  seedsman  or  hardware 
dealer. 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 

"The  Lawn  —  Its  Making  and  Care,*' 
a  text-book  %vritten  by  a  prominent  au- 
thority, will  prove  most  helpful  to  those 
interested  in  lawns  and  shrubbery. 

SUPPLKE  HARDWARE  CO.MPANY 
P.  O.  Box  1.579,  Philadelphia 


French,    German,  Spanish,   Italian 


C.in  itp  Icarmd  qtiicklv.  easily  and  pleasantly, 
at  spare  niomciits.  in  vonr  own  home.  You 
licat  the  livin;:  voice  t-f  a  native  professor  pro- 
II  ■iinceeacli  word  and  phrase.  In  a  surprisingly 
liorttime  yon  ran  speak  a  new  lanpuaso  'ly  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  vith 
RoscDthal't  Practical  Lincuistrr 

S.-n.l  for  Boukl.-t  .111(1  T,-stimini.ils 

The  Language-Phone  Method 
802  Metropolis  BIdr..  New  York. 
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that  you  have  been  doing.  Now  don't  you 
think  that  if  you  really  tried  you  could  handle 
47  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day,  instead  of  12i 
tons?' 

What  do  you  think  Schmidt's  answer 
would  be  to  this? 

Schmidt  started  to  work,  and  all  day  long, 
and  iit  regular  intervals,  was  told  by  the 
man  who  stood  over  him  with  a  watch: 
"Now  pick  up  a  pig  and  walk.  Now  sit 
down  and  rest.  Now  walk — now  rest,"  etc. 
He  worked  when  he  was  told  to  work,  and 
rested  when  he  was  told  to  rest,  and  at  half- 
past  five  in  the  afternoon  had  his  47^  tons 
loaded  on  the  car.  And  he  practically  never 
failed  to  work  at  this  pace;  and  do  tlu;  task 
that  was  set  him  during  the  three  years  that 
the  writer  was  at  Bethlehem.  And  through- 
out this  time  he  averaged  a  little  more  than 
$1.85  per  day,  which  was  the  ruling  rate  of 
wages  at  that  time  in  Bethlehem.  That  is, 
he  received  60  per  cent,  higher  wages  than 
were  paid  to  other  men  who  were  not  work- 
ing on  task  work.  One  man  after  another 
was  picked  out  and  trained  to  handle  pig 
iron  at  the  rate  of  47^  tons  per  day  until 
all  of  the  pig  iron  was  handled  at  this  rate, 
and  the  men  were  receiving  60  per  cent. 
more  wages  than  other  workmen  around 
them. 


AS  CONGRESSMEN  SEE  THEMSELVES 

AS  a  side-light  to  discussions  of  the  tariff, 
trust  investigations,  and  the  tumult  in 
Mexico,  "  The  Congressional  Directory  "  after 
some  weeks'  delay,  has  at  lasi.  broken  into 
print.  And  highly  entertaining  it  is;  for 
if  a  man  be  not  always  of  interest  when  dis- 
coursing upon  topics  of  international  im- 
portance, he  may  prove  most  fascinating 
when  it  comes  to  talking  about  himself. 
Life  has  been  defined  as  an  ideal  hedged  in 
by  realities,  and  the  scope  and  magnitude 
of  that  ideal  of  the  average  congressman 
is  plain  to  see.  Adam  Brown  Littlepage, 
Representative  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
writes  a  glowing  account  of  his  career,  which 
has  been  quoted  with  amusement  by  several 
papers.     He  says  of  himself: 

Adam  was  the  youngest  of  five  boys.  He 
is  a  self-made  man,  has  been  a  hard  student 
and  faithful  worker  all  his  life,  a  consistent 
Democrat,  never  wavering  in  his  political 
convictions.  ...  In  1910  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  Congressional 
convention  by  acclamation  over  his  protest 
and  against  his  will  while  he  was  in  another 
State  trying  a  law  case.  ...  He  regarded 
the  nomination  as  a  party  call  and  went  into 
the  race  against  the  Hon.  Joseph  Holt 
Gaines,  the  Republican  nominee,  to  over- 
come a  Republican  majority  in  the  district 
in  round  numbers  of  about  6,500.  In  that 
campaign  Mr.  Littlepage  made  103  speeches 
— sometimes  three  speeches  a  day — and 
waged  the  most  determined  contest  that 
has  ever  been  witnessed  in  AVest  Virginia, 
with  the  result  that  he  overcame  the  Re- 
publican majority  and  secured  his  election 
by  a  majority  of  1,866  votes,  being  the  first 
Democrat  elected  in  the  district  in  about 
twenty  years.  His  district  inchules  in  part 
the  Kanawha  and  New  Vx'wvr  coal  field, 
and  is  a  very  wealthy  district. 

Mr.  Littlepage  stands  very  high  as  a  law- 
yer and  citizen,  both  "throughout  his  dis- 
trict and  his  State.'.' 


ftove  Your  Work  to  the  Chief 


ARE  you  proud  to 
-/A-  have  your  Chief 
look  into  your  records.'' 

When  you  are  being  "  sized  up  " 
for  a  bigger  job,  you  are  judged 
not  only  by  the  record  you  have 
made,  but  by  the  records  you 
keep  on  file — and  the  way  you 
keep  them. 

Are  you  glad  to  show  your 
records  ?  Are  they  kept  in  a  way 
that  reflects  due  credit  on  your 
executive  ability? 

The"  Y and  E" Sectional  Cab- 
inet equipment  illustrated  above 
will  enable  you  to  file  records  in 
a  manner  at  once  useful  to  your 
business  and  creditable  to  you  as 
a  manager.  It  can  be  equipped 
for  filing  correspondence,  bills, 
stock  records,  prospects,  quota- 
tions, credit  information,  card 
ledgers,  classified  information, 
orders,  catalogues,  etc. — every- 
thing needed  to  be  filed. 

If  your  system  in  any  of  these 
lines  is  not  working  so  smoothly 
and  efficiently  as  to  be  a  matter  of 


list  pride  with  you,  then  you  need 
'  Y  and  E"  service. 

It  is  our  business  to  show  you 
how  to  install  Record  Filing 
Systems  that  will  prove  up  your 
work. 

We  have  devised  new  systems 
for  over  480  lines  of  business — 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds,  store 
keepers,  libraries,  railroads,  large 
offices,  small  offices,  law>'ers,  sales 
managers'  offices,  advertising 
managers'  offices,  general  man- 
agers' offices,  department  offices, 
etc. 

Our  specially  devised  systems 
save  time  because  they  help  you 


@.HELP 

For  the  General  Manager 

For  the  Sales  Manager 

For  the  Advertising  Manager 

For  the  Credit  Man 

For  the  Superintendent 

For  the  Purchasing  Agent 

For  the  Bookkeeper 

For  the  General  Filing  Dept. 

For 

If'^riteus;  tell  us  your  prob- 
lem; nve  'T.vill  help  you. 


do  ever>'thing  in  the  easiest  way. 
They  save  money  by  making 
accurate  information  readily 
available  for  buying,  selling  and 
ordering.  They  cultivate  order 
and  efficiency  in  your  office  by 
example — a  really  important  in- 
fluence on  your  business. 

Our  cabinets  are  splendidly 
built — best  of  materials  and  con- 
struction. They  work  smoothly 
and  are  arranged  for  the  utmoi=t 
convenience.  With  them  goes 
"  Y  and  E"  service — ideas  as  to 
the  best  way  to  arrange  your 
records,  and  to  get  the  most  out 
of  your  business. 

We  do  not  recommend  more 
equipment  than  is  actually 
needed,  but  we  hold  that  enough 
equipment  is  real  economy. 

You  will  find  it  worth  while  to 
get  in  touch  with  this  "service- 
plus"  organization.  Write  us 
what  your  filing  problem  is,  and 
we  will  tell  you  how  to  arrange  a 
system  that  will  run  smoothly 
and  conveniently — a  system  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  have  in- 
spected by  the  Chief. 

Read  our  "  Help  "  column  and 
send  for  some  of  our  literature 
now. 


Systems     YAWMANaND  f  R3  E  N[  FG. CQ> 
That 
Prove 
Up 


434  St.  Paul  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  (look  us  up)      New  York     Boston         Philadelphia      Washington 
Pittsburgh        Buffalo        Cleveland      Chicago      Los  Angeles       San  Francisco 
A  few  desirable  territories  are  open  for  enterprising  dealers. 


Lose  No  Time 


—  dictate 
letterfor 
pamp 

logue  Cabi- 
net Service" 
if    you    are 

interested     in 

valuable,    paid-for  office 
Whatever   your   line   of 


Safe-Guard 


Filing    Equipment 


in  Wood  or  Steel  is  designed  to  find 
instantly   as    well   as   file  accurately 
letters,    invoices,    estimates,    briefs, 
eataUtgufs,  orders  or  business  docu- 
ments of  any   kind.     It   sorra   your 
time.  Write  for  this  finely  illustrated 
book  today — dictate  the  letter  nottr, 

3l)c9loV.c-'V'crnickceQ. 
Dept.  V-810,  Cincinnati. 
Branches 

Washington 

New  York 

Chicago 

Boston 
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Make  Your  Fireplace  Harmo- 
nize with  the  Architectural 
Treatment  and  Finish  of  the 
Room 

If  ^ou  are  planning  to  build  or 
remodel — write  for  the  Fireplace 
Sketch  Book.. 

Whether  you  are  designing  a 
simple  bedroom  or  an  elaborate 
Louis  XIV  drawing  room  like 
the  one  shown  above,  you  will 
find  that  a  Wood  Mantel  will 
make  your  fireplace  harmonize 
perfectly  with  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork  and  the  general  fin- 
ish of  every  room. 

No  room  is  complete  without 

a  fireplace  with  its  heating  and 

ventilating    utility,    and   nothing 

makes  the  fireplace  an  inseparable 

part    of  the  room  like  a   wood 

mantel. 

You  cangetWood  Mantels  in  all 
designs — in  all  woods — at  all  prices. 

Write    today   for    the    Fireplace 
Sketch  Book.     See  the  wide  latitude 
of  choice  you  can  have  in  the  treat- 
ment of  your  fireplace. 
Write  today. 

Home  Fireplace  &  Mantel  Company 

Room  607,  State  Life  Bldg.,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Accidenf 

Insurance^ 
A^ Actual  Cost 
To  Business  and 
Profe^ssional 


Meir 


The  thins:  yovi've  wanted,  a  $5,000.00 
Accident  Policy — at  a  cost  commensurate  with 
your  risk— only  business  and  professional  men  of 
equal  hazard  are  accepted. 

^A    Now  pays    your  membership  fee,  your  dues 
V  »    for  1911  and  insures  you  to  October  15th,  1911. 


U'rife  /or    Sample    Policy    and  Free  Book  ex- 
plaining our  plan. 

Inter-State  Business  Men's  Accident  Assn. 

ERNEST  W.  BROWN,  Sec.  Treas. 

503-8   OBSERVATORY   BLDG.,   DES   MOINES,  IOWA. 


Our  readers 


He  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination 
for  Governor  two  years  ago,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  convention  by  the  Hon.  Lewis  Ben- 
nett. The  sentiment  is  now  prevailing 
throughout  the  State  that  had  Mr.  Littlepage 
been  nominated  he  would  have  been  elected. 
He  bears  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
grateful  man,  never  forgetting  a  kindnes.s, 
and  i.s  faithful  in  his  friendships  and  thor- 
oughly reliable.  He  stands  for  the  under 
man  in  life.  Works  hard,  late  and  early  as  a 
Congressman,  and  is  reflecting  credit  upon 
the  country  by  his  manly,  conservative,  and 
wise  course  in  Washington  as  a  representa- 
tive of  all  the  people.  He  is  a  patriotic 
man,  of  ability  and  fine  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart. 

On  the  other  hand,  Representative  Will- 
iam C.  Redfield,  of  Brooklyn,  has  less  to 
say  about  himself  than  any  other  member 
of  Congress.     His  autobiography  reads: 

William  C.  Redfield,  Democrat,  of  Brook- 
lyn, was  elected  to  the  Sixty-second  Congress, 
receiving  a  majorit}^  of  3,700  votes. 

But  Redfield,  as  he  says,  is  a  Democrat, 
and  the  Republicans  do  not  all  feel  so 
modestly  inclined.  Rollin  Rees,  the  new 
Repu])Hcan  from  Kansas,  admits,  with  en- 
thusiasm, that  as  Judge  of  the  Thirtieth 
Judicial  District,  in  1903,  he  "served  with 
such  general  satisfaction  to  the  people  that 
he  was  reelected,  and  continued  to  serve 
until  he  resigned."  James  A.  Dougherty, 
of  Webb  City,  Missouri,  states  that  he  has 
had  a  "conspicuously"  successful  career  as 
a  farmer,  miner,  and  banker;  that  he  is 
"particularly"  prominent  in  the  lead  busi- 
ness; that  he  takes  a  "deep"  interest  in 
economic  problems;  that  he  is  a  "militant" 
Democrat,  an  "ardent"  party  worker,  and 
"regarded  as  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the 
Missouri  delegation."  In  the  use  of  ad- 
jectives, Mr.  Dougherty  does  not  have  to 
be  shown,  nor  do  several  others.  Reverting 
to  the  Democrats,  John  Joseph  Kindred, 
of  Long  Island  City,  has  this  much  to  say. 
Himself  is,  of  course,  the  subject  involved: 

He  has  in  no  sense  been  a  politician.  His 
nomination  and  election  to  Congress  came 
without  any  solicitation  on  his  part.  He 
is  also  extensively  engaged  in  agriculture. 
He  is  an  active  and  liberal  member  of  many 
civic,  beneficent,  and  business  organizations. 
He  is  largely  interested  in  real  estate.  He 
is  married.  Was  elected  by  6,900  majority 
over  his  Socialist  and  Republican  opponents, 
leading  the  Democratic  ticket  in  his  district. 

Representative  Koenig,  of  Baltimore, 
makes  the  statement  that  he  "is  married 
and  lives  with  his  wife,"  t-hus  distinguishing 
liim  from  some. 

The  only  man  in  the  directory  who  styles 
himself  "capitalist"  is  J.  Kuhio  Kalanian- 
aole,  of  Honolulu.  He  sets  forth  that  he  is 
a  cousin  of  the  late  King  Kalakaua  and 
Queen  Liliuokalani,  and  a  nephew  of  Queen 
Kapiolani,  consort  of  Kalakaua,  and  married 
to  Elizabeth  Kahanu  Kaauwai,  of  Maui. 
Tn  Washington,  says  the  New  York  &xin, 
Mr.  Kalanianaole  is  more  often  known  as 
Prince  Cupid.  A  Representative,  whose 
first    name,    the    Sun    believes,    should    be 

are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wben  writing 
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and  locks  the  back 

automatically  in 

any  style  shirt. 
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to  tlie  convenience  and  beauty  of  Larter 
Shirt  Studs  for  negligee  shirts.  The 
summer  shirts  on  Filth  Avenue  and  at 
Newport  this  season  will  be  fastened 
with  handsome  studs  instead  of  cheap 
sewed-on  buttons  that  Will  come  off 
when  the  shirt  is  laundered. 

LARTER 

SHIRT   STUDS 

6-  LAR.TERVE5T  BUT  TON5 

»^^^  Neither  trouble  nor  time  is  re- 
quired to  put  them  in  or  take  them  out. 
,^^^^  Identify  the  genuine  Larter  Studs 
by  this  _^^    trade-mark  on  the  back. 

^^^^  Guarantee :  It  an  accident  ever 
happens  to  the  back  of  a  Larter  stud  or 
button,  a  new  one 
given   in  exchange. 

T        Ask    Your 
Jeweler  for  them.  If^ 
hecan  t  supply  you, 
write   us  for   name 
of  one  who  can.  ^  ^'''"'  ^'"  ^"«'"' 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

It    illustrates    many    of   the    immense 
variety   of   Larter   styles,    and   suggests 
the    proper    studs    and    buttons   for   all 
occasions  of  dress  and  negligee. 
T  .,^4-^^   Pr^    <^^^=      23  Maiden  Lane 

Larter  Of  Dons,      New  York 


StDttary  Steel  Desic  for  Office  or  Home. 

Top  of  quartered  oak  26x42-ln,  All 
steel  parts  finished  to  match  the  top. 
The  best  desk  made.  SdrawersSO; 
4  drawers  Stt  1.55.  Send  forCircuIar 
Colombia  School  Supply  Co     ladlauapolls. 


The  New  Strop  that 
Means  Shaving  Comfort 

Here  is  our  latest  production  — the  new  Torrey 
Honing  Strop— made  possible  by  our  discovery  of  a 
wonderful  sharpening  preparation.  It  is  the  result  of 
half  a  century  of  strop  making.  This  new  preparation 
is  worked  into  the  sharpening  side  of  the 

New  TORREY 

Honing  Strop 

giving  it  a  surface  that  keeps  a  razor's  edge  in  perfect  con- 
dition all  the  year  round.  The  finishing  side  is  of  specially 
prepared  and  treated  leather. 

The  new  Torrey  Honing  Strop  will  bring  you  shaving 
comfort.  It  will  lieep  your  razor  so  you  can  shave  smooth 
and  close  every  day  without  the  slightest  soreness  of  the 
skin.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  new  Torrey 
Honing  Strop— if  he  hasn't  got  it  write  to  us  direct. 
Prices  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.50. 

Dealers  in  every  town  should  write  for  our  special 
proposition. 

Get  a    Torrey  Razor — the  Best  Made 

J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO.,  Dept.  C,    Worcester,  Mass. 
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always  spoken  with  "care."  is  that  of  "Dan- 
nitte"  Mays,  of  Florida.  An  "m"  •■shoui'i 
never  be  substituted  for  the  third  letter." 


A    MUNICIPAL    "  BUSINESS     MANAGER " 

STAUNTON  is  a  small  city  in  \'irginia. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
country,  and  famed  for  a  variety  of  things. 
One  of  these  is  the  progre.ssiveness  of  its 
citizens.  Some  time  ago  these  citizens 
thought  that  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment should  be  tried.  Others  were  in  favor 
of  the  referendum  and  recall.  All  were  in 
favor  of  progressive  government  of  some 
sort,  and  finally  Staunton  worked  out  a  solu- 
tion of  its  own. 

It  decided  to  employ  a  business  manager, 
but  did  not  do  away  with  tho  mayor  or  the 
city  council.  The  aldermanic  system  was 
not  interfered  with.  There  was  simply  to 
be  a  business  manager  who  should  report 
to  the  council  just  as  any  business  marager 
in  any  corporation  would  report  to  the 
directors  of  the  corporation,  and  what 
was  done  by  the  business  manager  had  to  be 
homologated  by  the  counc-'. 

The  gentleman  employed  was  Mr.  Ash- 
burner.  During  his  first  year  of  work  he 
more  than  saved  to  the  city  his  salary.  He 
hired  everybody  that  was  employed  by  the 
city.  He  bought  the  coal,  purchased  the 
material  for  paving  the  .streets,  entered  into 
contracts  whereby  private  citizens  could  get 
materials  cheap  for  paving  the  sidewalks 
in  front  of  their  homes,  made  the  fire  depart- 
ment one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  country 
and  in  other  ways  was  so  successful  that  at 
the  end  of  his  first  term  of  service  he  was  re- 
elected and  has  been  reelected  annually  I 
ever  since.  All  the  city  council  did  was  to ' 
sit  down  and  ratify  the  manager's  acts.  Of 
course,  thero  were  kickers,  just  as  there 
always  arc,  and  politicians  who  wanted 
friends  appointed  to  jobs,  or  who  wanted 
jobs  themselves,  and  all  the  little  would-be 
grafters  who  were  sure  that  a  business 
manager  was  just  the  thing  the  town  ought 
not  to  have;  and  they  were  insistent  enough, 
so  insistent,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Ashburner 
has  resigned  his  position,  not  because  he  did 
not  know  how  to  meet  these  annoyances, 
but  because  his  health  has  given  way  under 
the  strain  of  too  much  work,  and  he  is  suf- 
fering from  nervous  prostration. 

From  this,  says  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  to  whom  wr  are  indebted  for  this 
account,  people  must  not  gain  the  impression 
that  the  Staunton  system  is  a  poor  system: 

It  has  never  been  advocated  except  for 
email  towns.  Mr.  .\shburner,  moreover, 
did  more  work  than  woviUl  usually  be  done 
in  towns  of  similar  size.  He  felt  that  a 
system  was_on  trial  as  well  as  himself,  and 
it  was  his  object  to  provw  that  the  sy.stem 
was  good.  We  think  he  has  proved  it. 
I'^verybody  who  will  g©  to  Staimton  and 
walk  about  the  towR  will  realize  tliat.  But 
it  has  also  been  proveti  that  the  Staunton 
system  is  distinctly  circumscribed  in  its  use- 
fulness. It  should  never  be  attempted  ex- 
cept ii\  a  town  of  less  than  10,000  inhal)!- 
tants,  and  probably  would  be  at  its  best  in 
towns  of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants.  Great 
corporations   can    not    depend    on    a    single 
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"  Thai  which  eliminates  extra  worl(  and  motiom 
is  scientific  saoing. " 

This  principle  of 

Scientific  Management 

applies  to  a  typewnter  just  as 
much  as  to  any  other  detail  of 
business  administration.^^ 


r 


'■ri 


enables  the/operator  to  set  the  carriage  instantly 


at   any  one  of  several  predetermined  points, 

simply  by  pressing    a    key,  thereby 

^^eliminating   extra   work  and   motions 

in  letter  writing,  billing  and  all  statistical  work . 

SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRl  1  tR  CO..  SYRACUSE!  N.  Y.     Branches  Eveiywhere. 
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HY-RIB— Half  the  Cost  of 


[ 

HY-RlB  is  a  steel  sheathing,  with  a  deep,  stiffening 
rib,  used  in  concrete  and  plaster  work. 

For  Sidings :  Hy-Rib  makes  a  monolithic  concrete  wall 
at  half  the  cost  of  brick. 

For  Roofs:  Hy-Rib  does  away  with  centering  and  re- 
duces dead  weight. 

For  Partitions:  Hy-Rib  does  away  with  studs,  saves 
money  and  makes  a  stronger  wall. 

For  Ceilings:  Hy-Rib  does  away  with  channels  or 
flats,  saving  labor,  time  and  expense. 

In  all  work,  merely  set  up  the  Hy-Rib 
sheets,  apply  the   concrete  or  plaster 
and  the  work  is  complete. 

FREE!     1911  Hy-Rib  Catalog. 

104  pages  of  details,  illustrations, 
and  specifications— a  book  worth 
money  to  you.    Write  today. 


KAHN 
SYSTEM 


TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

636  Troued  CoDcrete  Bailding.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Building 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  \vritinK  to  advenisers. 
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One  Model  Sharpens  Any  Standard 
Make  of  Safety  Razor  Blade 

No  matter  what  safety  razor  you  use,  you  can 
have  a  keen,  easy-shaving  blade  for  every 
shave  by  using  the  ZigZag  Automatic 
Stroppcr.  You  can  easily  make  one  blade 
give  perfect  service  for  at  leeist  six  months. 
Make  this  wonderful  little  machine  a  part 
:f  y^ur  shaving  outfit  at  once.  It  saves 
its  cost  in  a  short  time.  It  stops  the 
torture  of  shaving  with  dull 
ies.  It  is  Ccisy  to  use,  and 
makes  shaving  with  a 
ssifety  razor  a  pleais- 
ure  as  well  as 
conve- 
^^^^^^        nience. 

Complete 
With  Fine 
tiorsehide 

'The   ^O^rop, 
Curve  Cut 
Strop  Gives  the 
Barber's  Stroke  " 

Works  easier,  quicker,  and 
gives  better  results  than  heavy 
cumbersome  machines  costing  three 
times  as  much.  Weighs  less  than  4  oz 
Folds  compactly  into  small  space.  Just  the 
thing  for  travellers.  Sold  by  the  leading  drug- 
gists, hardware  and  other  dealers  everywhere 
in  U.  S.  for  $1.00,  in  foreign  countries 
$  1 .50,  or  sent  prepaid  from  factory  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  free  booklet,  "  No  More 
Dull  Blades  For  Me." 

GIBFORD  SPECIALTY  CO.,  278  Jeffer,on  Ay.. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


"DEE-LI-TED'^  PURE  SILK 

Neckwear  and  Hosiery 

Direct  from  Factory  to  Wearer. 

SILX  SOCKS,  50c  pair;  $3.00   '  i  doz. 
sax  TIES,  50c  each ;  3  for  $  1 .20. 

We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded. 

DEE-LI-TED   SILK  SOCKS  combine 
dignity  with  comfort  and  durability.     Made 
from  pure  thread  silk,  interwoven   at  sole. 
heel  and  toe  «Hth  fine  lisle  thread,  insuring 
long  wear      Sizes  9'»  to  l]^. 
»EE-LI-TED  BARATHEA  SILK  Neck- 
ties, ■'  National  Fan  "  like  cut,  or  Lloyd 
George,  reversible  four-in-hand,  1  '4  in. 
wide,   4.S  in.  long,  or  Scranton  Club, 
bow  style,  2  inch  at  ends,  '3i  to  36  in. 
long.     Give  collar  size. 
SOLID  COLOR  TIE  and  SOCKS 
TO  MATCH. 

NAVY  WHITE       COPESH.\GEN    HELIOTROPE 

TOB.VCCO      SMOKE       STEKL  GREY      DK.  GEEEX 
GARNET       BLACK         PURPLE 

LADLES'  PURE  SILK  THRE.\D  HOSIERY  interwoven 
at  heel,  toe  and  garter  toj)  with  fine  lisle  tbrpad  insur- 
ing long  wear.  Colors:— >:.\VY,  TAN.  GREENrOK.WINE. 
CARDINAL.  HELIOTROPE.  GREY,  LT.  BLUE.  PINK. 
BLACK.  WHITE.     Sizps  s^  to  10. 

PRICE  7  5c  P.%IR  :    3  P.%IR  FOR  8S.OO 

St.-.te  stvlf.  size,  and  rolor.     Remit  P.  O    order,  check,  or  stamps 

ELECTRIC  CITT  SILK  CO.,  F1844  N.  Main  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


manager;  they  must  have  a  number  of  as- 
sistant managers.  Possibly  such  an  assist- 
ant manager  should  have  been  employed  in 
Staunton.  We  do  not  know,  but  the  chance.^ 
are  that  Staunton  will  continue  the  system 
under  which  it  has  flourished,  and  that  some 
other  man  of  ability  and  character  will  be 
summoned  to  take  Mr.  Ashburner's  place. 
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Icy-Hot 


The  Bottle  That  Keeps 
Hot  Liquids  Hot  24  Hours 
Cold  Liquids  Cold  3  Days 

Hot  or  cold  drinks  when  needed  while 
traveling,  fishing,  hiinting,  motoring,  pic- 
nicing,  etc. 

Keep  baby's  milk  at  right  temperatore, 
or  invalid's  hot  or  cold  drink  by  the  bed, 
all  night,  without  heat,  ice  or  bother. 

Jcy-Hot  Jars — one  and  two  quarts — keep 
Btews,  vegetables,  etc.,  hot  without  fire — 
desserts  or  ice  cream  cold  without  ice. 

Accept  No  Substitute 
There's  No  Bottle  Just  As  Good 


__  .      .         ,    ds 

touch  only  glass.    Handsome  nickel  plated  Pitit^  il 
and  leather  cases.  „.     , 

Many  New  and  Exclusive  Features       V    •  *  p 

At  dealers— look  for  name  ICY-HOT— <m  bottom- 
Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co.,  Dept.  D  Cincmnati,  O. 

Write  for 
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100  FOR  15  CENTS 

nts 
e  a 

THE   NIAGARA   CLIPS 


Send  15  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co..  New  Y'ork.  and  yon 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 


ISwAw  SAFa 


THE   BOYS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

HE  number  of  men  still  drawing  pen- 
sions for  service  in  the  Civil  War  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  envy  and  wonder  to  those  who 
don't,  for  there  having  been  an  end  to  the  war. 

the  objectors  seem  to  argue  that  there  should  i      inner  glass  bottleeasily  removed, stenl 
,         ,  1    .  11      1  1  1  i    •      '  ized  if  broken.    Perfectly  sanitarv— liquid 

also  be  an  end  to  all  those  who  took  part  m    -     ■ —    "     ■  .-  .    .  . 

it.  The  survival  of  so  many  pensioners  fifty 
years  after  the  war  began  is  explained  by  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  which  reminds  us  that 
the  armies  were  composed  almost  entirely 
of  boys  and  very  young  men : 

That  may  seem  an  exaggeration  to  a  good 
many  intelligenjt  persons,  yet  it  is  Uterally 
the  truth.  The  total  enrolment  of  Union 
soldiers  was  2,778,309.  This  includes,  of 
course,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  reenlist- 
ments.  Of  this  total,  more  than  2,000,000, 
at  the  time  of  their  enlistment,  were  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Twenty-five 
boys  only  ten  years  old  served  under  the 
flag,  225  twelve  years  old.  1.523  fourteen 
years  of  age,  844,891  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
1,151,848  eighteen  years  old.  The  exact 
number  of  those  under  twenty-one  at  the 
date  of  their  enlistment  was  2.150.708.  Of 
all  the  soldiers  of  the  Federal  armies,  only 
618,511  were  older  than  twenty-one  when 
they  took  up  arms. 

These  figures  are  impressive.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  soldiers'  time  was  spent  in  marching, 
digging  entrenchments,  and  living  imder 
hardships,  in  unhealthy  camps,  in  a  hostile 
and  blasted  country.  Only  67,000  were 
killed  in  battle  but  224,586  succumbed  to 
disease  largely  brought  on  by  camp  epi- 
demics, exposure,  and  lack  of  proper  food. 
And  these  boys,  many  of  them,  fought 
bravely  for  four  long  years  for  S13  a  month 
in  depreciated  currency. 

Many  cases  of  pension  frauds  there  un- 
doubtedly have  been.  But  those  who  pro- 
test against  the  size  of  the  pension  list  should 
consider  that  it  is  better  to  give  half  a  dozen 
pensions  which  are  undeserved  than  deny 
one  that  is.  They  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  reason  so  many  veterans  are  still  alive 
is  that  they  were  boy  soldiers,  and  further- 
more, that  during  the  time  when  other  boys 
were  preparing  themselves  to  enter  the  voca- 
tions of  men  they  were  in  field  and  camp, 
defending  the  flag.  AMien  they  came  back, 
many  of  them  were  fit  for  but  little  work  in 
the  vocations  of  peace. 

The  history  of  the  world  has  no  parallel 
to  the  boy  armies  that  triimiphed  in  the  Civil 
AVar.  There  is  inspiration  here  for  Ameri- 
can youth  and  illumination  for  their  elders, 
as  they  read  the  stories  of  the  campaigns  of 
fifty  years  ago. 
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rourfTPEi 


Is  an  ideal  vacation  pen.  It  may  be 
carried  in  any  position  without  leak- 
ing, and  when  opened  writes  smoothly 
without  blots  or  skips.  At  a// station- 
ers andjeivelers.  Prices  $2. 50  and  up. 
MABIE.TODD&CO. 

ITflMdaUa*.  N«wYw*     SM  Son  St.  CUca«« 


TEN  DOLLARS  NOW 


DON'T  MUFF 


the  ball,  put  "3-in- 

One"  oil  on  your 

glove:    softens  the 

leather  so  the  ball 

sticks  right  in   the  center ;    makes  your   glove  look 

twice  as  good  and  wear  four  times  as  long.    Get  a 

sample  bottle  freeirorw  3-in-One  Oil  Company, 

18  Broadway,  Now  York  City 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Do^i^iis  .-iiiil   lOsliiiiaK-s  l'iirni«li<'<l 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 
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Your  Money  Back  on 
Demand  at  AnyTime 


and  10  Cents  a  Day  for  a  time  buys 
the  Wonderful  Visible  Emerson 
Typewriter.  Two  color  ribbon.  Tabu- 
lator, Back  Spacer,  every  improvement. 
One  of  the  Best  Typewriters  made— 
$60.00  is  the  price.  Big  Offers  for  Agents.  One  Emer- 
son Typewriter  Free  on  very  easy  conditions  to  anyone 
who  will  do  us  a  slight  service.    Only  a  few  minutes  of 

^^^  For  Our  Great  Free  Offer  ^\  \r^^ 

letter  to  us  say— "Mail  me  your  Free  Offer."     Address 
The  EmersoD  Typewriter  Co.,  Box  147,  Woodstock,  lilicoii 


Money  invested  with  this  Company  is  abun- 
dantly secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  improved 
Real  Estate — 

It  earns  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  for 
e'very  day  it  is  in  our  hands. 

AND  IT  MAY  BE  IVITHDRAM'N  ON  DE- 
MAND AT  ANY  TIME,  li'ITHOUT  NOTICE. 

Where  can  you  find  a  more  thoroughly  de- 
sirable investment.' 

This  Company  has  been  in  business  more  than 
15  years.  It  has  never  been  a  day  late  in  pay- 
ment of  either  interest  or  principal. 

The  "5  Per  Cent  Safety""  hook  tells 
all  about  it. — Write  for  it  today. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Cur  readers  are  asSed  to  mention  Thz  Literary  Digest  when  ^>  riting  to  advertisers. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Give  and  Take. — "  What're  ye  comin'  home 
with  your  milk  pail  empty  lor?  "demanded 
the  farmer.  "Didn't  the  old  cow  give  any- 
thing?" 

"Yes,"  replied  his  boy;  "nine  (juarts  and 
one  kick." — The  Sacred  Heart  Review. 
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Sincere  Prayer. — Teacher— "  Now,  Tom- 
my, suppose  a  man  gave  you  $100  to  keep 
for  him  and  then  died,  what  would  you  do? 
Would  you  pray  for  him?" 

Tommy — "No,  sir;  but  I  would  pray  for 
another  like  him." — The  United  Presbyterian. 


Reason  Enough. — IIvkber — "Did  your 
mother  say  1  was  to  give  you  a  close  crop?" 

Boy — "  No;  but  I  got  a  teacher  who  pulls 
hair ! ' ' — London  Opinion . 


A  Sure  Return. — "Out  to  luncheon — back 
in  five  minutes,"  read  the  sign  on  the  door. 

"  Are  you  sure  he  will  get  back  that  soon?  " 
asked  the  anxious  caller. 

"Yes'm,"  said  the  wise  office  boy.  "He 
ain't  got  the  price  of  a  ten-minutes'  lunch 
in  his  clothes." — Toledo  Blade. 


Well-Behaved. — Lulu  was  watching  her 
mother  working  among  the  flowers.  "  Mama, 
I  know  why  flowers  grow,"  she  said;  "they 
want  to  get  out  of  the  dirt." — Lippincott's. 


The  Black  Hand. — "Our  whole  neighbor- 
hood has  been  stirred  up,"  said  the  regular 
reader. 

The  editor  of  the  country  weeklj'  seized 
his  pen.  " Tell  me  about  it,"  he  said.  "  What 
we  want  is  news.     What  stirred  it  up?" 

"Plowing,"  said  the  farmer. — Driftwood. 


Notification. — Assistant  Editor — "  Here's 
a  poem  from  a  fellow  who  is  serving  a  five- 
years'  term  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary." 

Managing  Editor — "  Well,  print  it  with 
a  footnote  explaining  the  circumstance.  It 
may  serve  as  a  warning  to  other  poets." — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


Getting  On. — "Well,  little  boy,  did  you  go 
to  the  circus  the  other  day?  " 

"  Yes'm.  Pa  wanted  to  go,  so  I  had  to  go 
with  him." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


The  Second  Dimension. — It  was  on  a  little 
branch  railway  in  a  Southern  State  that  the 
New  England  woman  ventured  to  refer  to 
the  high  rates.  "It  seems  to  me  five  cents 
a  mile  is  extortion,"  she  said,  with  frankness, 
to  her  Southern  cousin. 

"It's  a  big  lot  of  money  to  pay  if  you 
think  of  it  by  the  mile,"  said  the  Southerner, 
in  her  soft  drawl;  "but  you  just  think  how 
cheap  it  is  by  the  hour,  Cousin  Annie — only 
about  thirty-five  cents." — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


A  Champion. — Wife — "John,  our  cook  has 
become  engaged  to  the  milkman." 

Hub— "Well,  engagements  are  breakable, 
and  you  know  Bridget."— Bos/ow  Transcript. 
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For  The  Family 

You  work  to  provide  for  your  wife  and  children.     Your  ambitions  are 
for  them.     You  intend  to  make  up  to  your    vife  the  self-denials  she 
has  practiced.     You  plan  that  the  girls  and  the  boys  shall  have  their 
chance  ;  you  picture  the  future  by  your  hope. 

But  have  you  had  the  forethought  to  realize  that  death  does  not  halt  for  any 
man's  hopes,  or  wait  for  any  man's  convenience?     Have  you  made  such 
provisions  for  the  future  that  your  family   will  receive  an  in- 
come adequate  to  their  needs  in  case  of  your  death  ? 

By  devoting  a  small  percentage  of  your  income  to  life  insur- 
ance your  hopes  will  become  realities  to  them. 

A  Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Life  Insurance  Policy  for$ioooat 
age  35  costs  but  six  cents  a  day  and  will  not  lapse  if  you 
become  unable  to  pay  the  premiums  in  consequence  of  total 
and  permanent  disability  from  accident  or  disease. 

MORAL:    Insure   in  THE  TRAVELERS 

Send  today  for  information  about  the  Travelers 
Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Life  Insurance. 
The    Travelers    also    vrrites  Accident    Insurance    and    is 
the     pioneer  Accident  Company  of  America. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 
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This  Water-Sealed,  Heat-Tight  Top 

Makes   Fireless    Cooking    Perfect! 


winmsiuiinB 

IT  IBaumiTTKIT 


"Y^OU  have  only  one  question  to  consider  in  choosing;  a  Fireless  Cooker  : 
Which   one  best  retains  the   heat? 

Until  we  invented  the  Water-Sealed  Top  of  the  IDKAI-  the  perfect  Fireless  Cooker  did  not  exist.  Right 
out  of  the  top— the  hottest  part— the  heat  streams  away  from  the  ordinary  fireless  cookers— that  precious  heat 
which  is  the  one  thing  needful.  When  you  examine  your  II>KAI.  Fireless  Cooker  you  will  see  that  loss  of 
heat  simply  cannot  take  place  through  its  water  seal. 

Even  without  its  Water-Sealed  Top/the  IDKAl.  would  be  superior  to  all  other  Fireless  Cookers,  because 
of  its  solid  aluminum  construction  and  its  exclusive  features.  With  that  Top  there  is  no  comparison  between  its 
efficiency  and  that  of  ordinary  Fireless  Cookers. 

Because  of  its  perfect  lieat  retention  the  IDKAL  \\xl\ 
save  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  your  fuel  bill  and  more  than 
half  the  time  you  no^v  spend  in  the  kitchen. 

You'll  be  delighted  with  the  way  the  IDEAL  bakes  and  roasts,  boils, 
stews,  steams  and  fries,  giving  you  food  that  is  better  cooked, 
raore  nutritious,  finer  flavored  than  can  be  had  in  any  otlier  way. 

Each  compartment  of  the  IDEAIy  has  a  sep.irate  lid,  with 
patent  lever  locks  and  "  stop"  hinges.  To  gain  access  to  one 
compartment  you  do  not  disturb  the  whole  cooker. 

The  solid  aluminum  lining  is  not  weakened  by  nail 
holes  or  soldered  joints. 

Your  cooking  utensils  will  be  the  finest  aluminum 
made— the  "  Wear-Ever  "  brand. 

You'll  quickly  prove  that  our  handsome  hardwood 
case,  with  vulcanized  panels,  retains  heat  more  perfectly 
than  a  metal  case  can.  .Stoves  are  made  of  metal  so  that 
they  shall  arive  off  heat.  The  fireless  cooking  principle 
is  the  exact  opposite. 

TRY  THE  I1>EAI,  AT  OUR  RISK.  Test  the 

truth  of  every  claim  we  make— cook  your  meals  in  it  for 

30  days.     If  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  are  willing  to  give 

it  up  send  it  back  at  our  expense.     Everj-  cent  you  have  - 

paid  will   be  refunded— you  must  like  it  or  we  don't 

want  you  to  keep  it. 

ORI)ER  AN  IDKAI.  AT  ONCE— LET  IT  PAY  FOR  ITSELF.  .    . 

t  ireless  Cook  Stove  a  little  each  month,  if  you  desire.  It  will  save  enough  in  fuel  alone  to  pav  for  itself  before 
your  payments  are  all  made.  "Write  to-day  for  the  Ideal  Firelc-is  Cook  Book  ,nnd  <letail<  of  otir 
Easy  Fayinent  i>lan.    We   want    yoii   to  have  these  at   once. 

TOLEDO    COOKER  CO.,    1320  West  Bancroft  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Voii  can   pay  tor  an  IDE.VL 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Uterart  Digest  when  vrltlne  to  advertisers. 
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Simply  Tear  Out, 
Countersign  and  Cash! 


AMemCAN  BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 

TRAvcLeRS"  CHeoues 


Ready  money  at  all  times  and  places 
of  yonr  journey  will  be  one  advantage 
cfyour  having  a  supply  of  "A. B.A." 
Cheques.  In  every  part  of  America 
and  in  all  foreign  lands  you  can  pay 
your  hotel  and  traveling  expenses 
and  make  purchases  with  "A. B.A." 
Cheques. 

They  dispense  with  the  annoyance 
of  handling  and  changing  foreign 
moneys,  when  traveling  through  dif- 
ferent countries. 

By  identifying  you,  the  "A. B.A." 
Cheques  make  easy  your  financial 
dealings  with  strangers. 

These  Cheques  are  accepted  at  face 
value  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Austria-Hungary, 
Russia  and  Holland,  and  in  all  other 
countries  at  current  rates  for  New 
York  or  London  exchange. 

They  may  be  pur- 
chased in  amounts 
to  suit  the  traveler, 
as  they  are  issued 
in  $10,  $20,  $50  and 
$too. 

Write  to  Bankers 
Trust  Co.,  7  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  for 
interesting  booklet 
"The  Interna- 
tional Exchange 
for  Travelers"  and 
information  as  to 
where  you  can  ob- 
^  tain  the  cheques  in 

Sll^l   1^  your  vicinity. 


BUY  THGM    FROM   YOUR  OWN    BANKER 

OR    IF   H£   CANNOT    SUTPLY   THCM    APPLY   TO 
DANKCRS    TRUST  COMPANY.    NCW  YORK  CITY 


IF  YOU  ARE 

GOING  TO  EUROPE 

this  season,  don't  fail  to  have 

PRESBREY'S 

Information  Guide 

for 

Transatlantic  Passengers 

"  The  Baedel^er  of  the  Ocean  " 

Its  table  of  contents  covers  over  400 
different  items  of  information  worth 
many  times  the  cost  to  new  or  even 
experienced  travelers. 

Seventh  Edition,  1911,  Now  Ready 
Cloth  Boards,  50c.;  Leather  Binding, 

$1.00.     Postpaid 

FRANK  PRESBREY  CO. 

3  We»t  29th  Street,  New  York 


Only  His  Past  Life  Tainted,— "  But  why 
does  your  father  object  to  me?"  demanded 
the  humble  suitor.  , 

"Because,"  explained  the  haughty  beauty 
of  proud  lineage,  ''Papa  says  his  ancestors 
have  always  been  gentlemen  of  leisure,  and 
you  have  to  work  for  a  living." 

"Well,  tell  him  I  don't  expect  to  after 
we  are, married,"  replied  the  humble  suitor. 
— Philadelphia  Record. 


Didn't  Dare. — Doctor — "The  increasing 
deafness  of  your  wife  is  merely  an  indication 
of  advancing  years,  and  you  can  tell  her  that." 

Husband — "Htmi!  would  you  mind  tel- 
ling her  that  yourself,  doctor?" — Christian 
Intelligencer. 


Explained. — Phrenologist  —  "  Dear  me, 
your  bump  of  destructiveness  is  very  large. 
Are  you  a  soldier?  " 

Customer — "No,  I'm  a  chauffeur!" — 
Sydney  Bulletin. 


Awful  Prospect. — "  We  got  forty-eight  wed- 
ding presents." 

"You're  lucky." 

"  AVe  are  not.  Every  one  came  from 
friends  who  are  engaged  to  be  married." — 
Toledo  Blade. 


The  Brute. — "John,  I  listened  to  you  for 
half  an  hour  last  night,  while  you  were  talk- 
ing in  your  sleep." 

"Thanks,  dear,  for  your  self-restraint." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Not  a  Requisite. — "  And  do  you  have  to  be 
called  in  the  morning?"  asked  the  lady  who 
«vas  about  to  engage  a  new  girl. 

"  I  don't  has  to  be,  mum,"  replied  the 
applicant,  "unless  you  happens  to  need  me.  " 
—  Yonkers  Statesman. 


Consolation. — Mrs.  Newgold  (in  the  pic- 
ture gallery) — "This,  Aunt  Eunice,  is  a  real 
old  master." 

Aunt  Eunice — "Well,  I  shouldn't  care  if 
it  was;  it's  just  as  good  as  some  of  the  new 
ones." — Life. 


Remember  This. — Young  Doctor — "  Why 
do  you  always  ask  your  patients  what  they 
have  for  dinner?" 

Old  Doctor — -"It's  a  most  important 
question,  for,  according  to  their  m^nus  I 
make  out  my  bills." — Sloiw. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

May  4. — Enraged  at  the  Government's  failure  to 
hurry  action  in  the  coal-land  cases,  three  hun- 
dred business  men  and  citizens  march  to  the 
dock  of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company  and 
hurl  several  hundred  tons  of  British  Columbia 
coal  into  the  bay  of  Cordova. 

May  6. — A  world-wide  strike  of  seamen  is  threat- 
ened by  the  British  Seamen's  Union  should  their 
demands  be  rejected  by  the  ship-owners. 

A  German  expert,  Dr.  Baer,  charges  that  large 
prices  were  paid  for  "fakes"  at  the  Hoe  sale, 
held  recently  in  New  York. 

May  7. — President  Diaz  issues  a  manifesto,  declar- 
ing his  intention  to  resign  the  Presidency  as 
soon  as  peace  is  restored. 

It  is  announced  that  Nicaragua  will  contract  an 
American  loan  of  from  $12,000,000  to  $20,000,- 
000,  to  be  guaranteed  by  50  per  cent,  of  her 
customs  dues. 

{Continued  on  page  1034.) 


GREATEST 
RAILWAY 


operating  own  automobile  line 
thru  famous  French  Alps,  the  most 
beautiful  city,  mountain  castle  and 
village  scenery  in  the  world. 

Lake  Geneva  to  the 
Mediterranean 

by  Automobile 

456  MILES— 5  DAYS 
$37.70 

For  full  information  address 

L.  J.  GARCEY,  General  Agent 

Cor.  30th  St.  and  Bth  Ave.,  N.  Y.City 


ii 


Quaint  Cape  Cod^^ 

Send  for  this  Book 


Cape  Cod's  the  place  where  you  would 
enjoy  yourself  this  summer. 

We've  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  that 
tells  about  the  summer  pleasures  that 
await  you  on  Cape  Cod — the  yachting, 
the  bathing,  the  fishing,  the  golfing,  and 
the  social  life. 

Before  you  decide  where  to  go  this 
summer,  send  for  "  Quaint  Cape 
Cod."     It's  free. 

ADVERTISING  BUREAU 

Room  656 
South  Station  Boston,  Mats. 


Going  Away  This  Summer? 


This  is  the  book  you'll  need  in  making  arrange- 
ments. It  beautifully  illustrates  and  describes  the 
island's  attractions,  gives  list  of  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses  and  their  terms.  Free  at  L.  I.  R.  R. 
ticket  offices  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  lOcents  postage 
bytheGen'l  Pass'r  Agent,  Long  Island  R.R.,  Room 
388,  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  LiTKRARr  Digkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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University  Travel 


KrholHrly   leadernhip    Rnd    oxcliiHive    facil- 
itieH  diHtinguish  our  arrangements. 

Let  UB  write  you  about  our 

TOURS  TO  ITALY  AND  SPAIN 

Sail  in  M;iy.  .lime  (ir  July. 

Kxtfiisiuns  to  Oerinany,   France  and  England. 

CRUISES  IN  GREECE  AND  DALMATIA 

Our  own  steam  yacht  ATHENA. 

Clioice  of  seasons;  ananffirmcnts  from  America. 

GENERAL  TOURS  INCLUDING  NORWAY 

Siiiliiiira  in  Juno  and  .luly. 

Tours  to  Kngland  as  late  as  Aug^ust. 

Send  for  announcement. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSFFY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place.  Boston.  Mass. 


■■  The  Itfut  in  Travel." 

ROUIVn  TIIK    WOKI.U  Sept.    to   Feh'> 

SUMMER  TOUR.S  TO 

JJlPAIV    AND  HOITII    ,\>IKIIICA 

I»  Trinity  l'l:io<;  Ko'.loii,  .>I;i-<h. 


oQQooooo666666666gggg 


D 


AVIDSON'S 


'^    to   6S   flays     in 
I'liiropp,    $220  up. 
Firt*en  years  in  the  business  of  Travel 
n\m  i'rnn  Arr.,  lltUbiirirb.  Pa.  TftllD  C 
H,  Vallpy  Cottagr,  N.  V.      *  WUIViJ 


llol 


Classified    Col  umns 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  .SALE 

A  Girl's  boarding  and  day  school  in  a 
large  middle  western  city.  About  twenty 
years  old.  Widely  and  favorably  known. 
Excellent  reputation  for  scholastic  standards 
and  moral  atmosphere.  Buildings  and  equip- 
ment complete  and  in  perfect  order.  Twice 
as  much  land  as  now  occupied.  Located 
in  aristocratic  resident  district.  Has  been 
rnaking  good  profits  regularly.  I3eing  offered 
simply  because  principal  wishes  to  retire.  If 
buyer  shows  first  class  fitness  for  developing 
the  school,  local  help  in  financing  a  part  of 
the  proposition  could  probably  be  secured. 
A  very  desirable  buy  for  the  right  person. 
Address  "  M  " 


1206  Borland  Building 


Chicago,  111. 


LEARN  THE  TRUTH  about  the  mail- 
order business  before  investing  in  "  outfits." 
We  will  send  our  booklet.which  gives  valuable 
information,  free  on  request.  H.  SYSTEM, 
114,  Marion,  Kentucky^ 

'        PATENT  YOUR  INVENTION 

The  only  way  to  protect  it.  Send  for  our 
free  search  and  contingent  fee  plan.  Free 
booklet.  MILO  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 
Attys.,  694F  St.,  Washington;  203  Monad- 
nock  Blk.,  Chicago.  Est.  1864.  Guaranteed 
by  Bankers'  Register  and  highest  rating  by 
Martindale's  Law  Directory. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — for  literary  and  scientific  work, 
capable  secretary.  College  education  or  equiv- 
alent.. Some  knovyledge  French,  German ; 
stenography  and  scientific  terms  ( biology  and 
medicine).  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Answer  fully, 
stating  salary  expected,  etc.,  to  Box  401  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


TO  EARNEST  CHRISTIAN  MEN  we 
offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  take  sub- 
scrii5tions  to  one  of  the  oldest  Church  week- 
lies in  America — a  recognized  leader,  the  only 
paper  anywhere  in  the  East  in  its  field.  To 
the  right  men,  liberal  terms,  transportation 
expenses,  exclusive  territory.    Write  fully  to 

R.  H.  M. 
434  Lafayette  Street New  York 

GOVERNMENT  WANTS  RAILWAY 
Mail  Clerks;  Carriers;  Postoffice  Clerks. 
Common  education  sufficient.  Thousands  of 
appointments  coming.  Writeforlist.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  K  51,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept. 31,  Page  Bidg..MichiganAve., Chicago. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

THERE  IS  AN  increasing  demand  for 
Oklahoma  mortgages  for  investing  funds. 
We  will  send  free  our  booklet  "  G,"  explain- 
ing our  6%  and  1%  mortgages,  secured  by 
farm  and  city  property. 
OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

FARM   MORTGAGES  appeal  to  the  con- 
servative.   6%  and  safety.     Send  for  booklet 
"A"  and  descriptive  list  of  offerings. 
E.  J.  Lafider&Co.  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Established  1883. 


INVEST  YOUR  SURPLUS  FUNDS  in 
7%  Farm  Mortgages  well  supervised.  Every 
client  protected.  Highest  bankers' references. 
Booklet.  HAMILTON  BURCH, Attorney, 
Box  14,  McRae,  Georgia. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


Agents  for  our  new  Limited  Policies.  Pre- 
miums range  from  fl.OO  to  ?10.00  annually. 
Write  today.  Liberal  commissions ;  virgm 
territory.  North  American  Accident  Insur- 
ance Co.  (Dept.  L),  217  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


ATLAS  AGENTS:  Our  new  Census  Atlas 
will  make  you  rich.  Nearly  300  pages.  Over 
100  pages  new  maps.  Big  commissions:  free 
outfit.  J.  L.  NICHOLS  &  CO.,  Dept.  A, 
Naperville,  111. 

MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps   water  by   water    power — no    atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.    Catalog  free. 
RiFB  Ram  Co.,2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


FOR    THE    HOME 


ONE-PIECE  PORCELAIN  LINED 
ODORLESS  REFRIGERATORS.  No 
housewife  would  use  any  other  kind  after  in- 
vestigating the  merits  of  the  "  Leonard  Cle.in- 
able."  Easily  cleaned  as  a  china  dish.  No 
rough  surfaces  to  catch  the  dirt.  No  musty 
smell,  always  sweet  and  clean.  BUILT  TO 
LAST,  entire  lining  is  heavy  Porcelain 
Enamel  on  sheet  steel.  Won't  break,  scratch 
or  mar.  Fifty  styles.  Polished  Oak  or  Satin 
Walnut  cases.  Prices  to  suit  every  pur.^e- 
?18.90  to  $lb.  We  sell  direct  where  we  have 
no  regular  agent.  .Sample  of  Porcelain  and 
Catalog  free. 

(jRAND  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co. 
133  Clyde  Park  Av.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

FOR    WOMEN 

TROy.SSEAUXAND  BRIDAL  GIFTS 
of  exquisite  hand  embroideries  done  to  your 
order.  Handwork  ol  any  description.  Refer 
to  present  patrons.  PETRUCCI  SISTERS, 
126.5  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

FOR.  WRITERS 

Authors,  Playwrights,  Publicists.  Revision  of 
manuscripts,  novels,  plays,  addresses,  poems. 
Research  in  all  branches  of  literary  effort. 
Manuscripts  placed  on  commission. 
A.  Windsor,  507  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

SPEAKERS,  Lecturers:  We  gather  material 
for  your  speech,  oration,   club  paper,  essay. 
Expert  literary  service  on  topics  for  occasions. 
Lyceum  work  prepared.    Endorsements. 
Authors' Agency,  153  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York. 

SUGGESTIONS  FURNISHED  FOR 
SPEECHES,  lectures,  toasts,  essays,  etc. 
General  research.  Translations.  Programs 
arranged.  Authors'  Revision  Bureau, 
58  Momingside  Ave.,  New  York. 


WRITE  IDEAS  FOR  MOVING  PIC- 
TURE PLAYS.  Make  $50  weekly  in  spare 
time.  Easy,  fascinating  work.  Literary 
excellence  unnecessary.  We'll  show  you. 
National  Institute, 36ClintonSt., Newark, N.J. 

PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

Ideas  Wanted— Manufacturers  are  writingfor 
patents  procured  through  me.  72-page  guide 
and  list  of  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free.  My 
personal  services.  Trade  marks,  copyrights. 
R.  B.  Owen,  Dept.  45,  Washington,  D.  C. 


''Patents  and  Patent  Possibilities,"  a  72- 
page  treatise  sent  free  upon  request  :  tells 
what  to  invent  and  where  to  sell  it.  Write 
to-day.  H.  S.  HILL,  913  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof    of    Fortunes   in   Patents "  and  61-p. 
Guide.    Special  offer.    Highest  references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS:  For  facts  about  Prize  and 
Reward  Offers  and  for  books  of  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  8c 
postage  to  Pubs.  Patent  Sense.  Dept.  63, 
Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RF:- 
TURNED.  Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

FOR    THE    DEAF 

THOSEAVITH  IMPERFECT  HEAR- 
ING HEAR  INSTANTLY  with  the  Acous- 
ticon.  For  personal  use,  also  for  churches 
and  theatre.  Special  instruments.  You  must 
hear  before  you  purchase.      Booklet    free. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  COMPANY. 
211  Beaufort  St.,      Jamaica,  New  York  City. 
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COOK'S  TOURS 

THE  STANDARD  FOB  70  YEARS 

riinnnp  Seventy  Spring  and 
LUnUr  L  Summer  Tours,  ccjmpris- 
ing  Tours  de  luxe,  and  also  Vacation 
Tours  at  Popular  Prices.  Frequent  Sail- 
ings. All  Routes.  .Several  include  Lon- 
don during  the  Coronation  of  Kini; 
<i«orK«  V.  (Jther  features  are 
Tours  to  Land  of  Mitlnieht  Sun. 
lliiHsia,  «!<•..  and  Summer  Tour 
to   Oriental   I.aiidK. 

Sooth    America — Complete   Tour 
leaves  New  \otV.  July  20th. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  LTafo^sT^ 

hr^incisro,  V\estl)ounfl  Aug.  22.  Sept.  6. 
19.  ()ct.  4.  LpavH  New  York,  Kastbound, 
Now  4.  '2.'),  Jan  6.  Southbound.  Nov.  1. 

Tours  to  Bennada,  California,  etc. 

ABPnts  for  thn  Principal  Steamship  and 

Railroad  Lines  Everywhere. 

Send  for  Prngramme  desired. 

THOS.COOK  &  SON 

245   Broadway,   264   Fifth   Avenae.  N.  Y. 

Boston,     Philadelphia.     Chicago.    San 

Francisco.  Montreal.  Toronto,  etc. 

t'ooli's   Trnvellors'    (hoqiiPN    jire 
iifUHl  All  Over  the  IVnrld. 


SIDE  TRIPS 

THROUGH  PICTURESQUE 

HOLLAND 

\  cry  8ntail  Kxpt-n«e 

From  London  )   Sf.rt  Any  Time    \    \  R*^' 
From  Pans       J  _  ,         ,         ^,5  Days 

From  Berlin     )  P'«"°  Anywhere    /    j  X\iyt 

From  London  to  the  Continent 

Night  Service — via  Folkestone-Flashing 
Day  Service — via   Qneenboro-Fluhinc 

Qviickest    and     Moil    Convenient    Route 
to  Northern  and  Central    Europe. 
Smoothest  Spa  Trip.   New  Palarp 
Steamers.     Larsest    and    Fastest 
CroBging  the  Channel. 
Write    for    booklets   and    itinerarien 

shnwine  every  detail  of  delightful  tours. 

C.  BAKKER,  General  American  Afcnt 

Netherlanti  .'Jtate  Ryi.-Flushint  Mail  Riiule. 

Dept.  B.  355  Broadway  New  York 


Go-operative  Tours  of  Europe 

Small  part^',  June  27;  11  countries;  67  days  ; 
$460-$.')60.  Coaching  in  Dolomites  and  Tyrol. 
ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEYS.  6  Momingside  Park.  N.Y. 

ITALY,  SWITZERLAND 

Tlie  Rhine,  Paris    and    London.  Private 

Tour  leaving    July    1.     Address 

J.  R.  Monroe,  392 Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 


A  few  vacancie*  in 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  TOUR 

INCLUDING  A  RARE  CRUISE 

June  10th — Azores,  Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain, 
Algiers,  Europe  (with  Vienna,  Berlin),  f  125 
berths  on  "Romanic"  and  "Lusitania."  High- 
class.  90  to  100  days.  |;675-$83S.  Small, 
select  party.  Other  tours  June  10,  24,  etc. 
JOHNSON  Tni'RS,917  MadUon  Are..  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUST  OUT— SUMMER   HOMES 

150  Pa^re  Illiititrated  Rook,  with  full  information 
in  regard  to  Summer  Resorts  in  Vermont  and 
shori'S  Lake  Champtaln  with  hotel,  farm  and 
village  homo  accommodations.  Prices  J7  per 
week  and  up.  Send  6r  stamps  for  mailing.  Ad- 
drrs9SummerH0mes.N0.  11,  38.i  Broadway.  \- Y. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

30th  Year  —  Limited  Parties  — 
Exceptional  Advantages;  Strictly 
first  class.  Write  for  programs. 
ilr.A^Mrs.ll.S  rain(j.61fiiitF«llg..\.Y 


Walking  in  Tirol  and  Switzerland 

Are  Special  features.      Ideal  Vacation  Tour. 

July   1   and  5.      f395  to  ft.-iO.     Booklet. 
Recreation  Cltib.  1  Madison  Avenae.  New  York 


HOTELS 


SPEND  VOIR  OUTlXt;  AT 

"PICTURESQUE  HULETT'S" 

Desirable    Furnished     Cottages    to    rent. 
Hulett  House  opens  June  1. 
H.  V.  BUCKELL.  LAKE  GEORGE.  X.  Y. 

NEW  YORK— Putnam  County 

DEAN  HOUSE,  Lake  Hahopac,  Putnam  Co., 
N.  Y.  Old  Summer  Resort,  pleasantly  lo- 
cated, commodious  lawns  running  to  lake;  fine 
shade  trees;  perfectly  healthy.  Booklet  sent 
on  application.   A.  H.  DEA>f    Proprietor. 

TUr   IMV  Point  O'  Woodi! 

ini!i   lllil   Great  South  Beach.  L.  I. 

Beautiful  new  hotel.  Faces  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Ver>- desirable.  Select  clientage.  No  liquors. 
Cottages  available.  Illustrated  booklet.  Point 
O'  Woods  -Association,  Point  O'  Woods,  L.  I. 


Europe 

Eight  Countries  in  June 
British  Isles  and  Continent 

in  May,  June  and  later 


Round-the- World 

Seven  Tours 

Four  to  Twelve  Months  each 
July,    Sept.,    Oct.,    Nov.,    Feb. 


We    are    also    agents    for    the 

MODERATE  COST 

PILGRIM  TOURS 

of  Boston,  Mass. 


Send  for  Booklets 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

Estahlishtd  i&yq 

Boston       New  York        Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh         Detroit 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  nbtervation  steamprp  of 
stf^el  and  glass 

"Robert   Fulton" 
' '  hendrick  Hudion' '  and  "  Albany" 

I.piive  Desbrosses  St  .   N.  T  .  8:40   A.  M. 
Southbound,    leave  Alban.v.    8:30   A.  M 
Sundays  excepted. 
General  OfEces.  DesbroBnes  St.  Pier. 


Europe  "£r.f£  $260 


-ex  9000 
mile  summer 
tours  Per- 
sonal escort: 

wide  choice  of  routes;  eleven    years*   ezperieDce; 

liiahift  testimonials.      Apply  at  once. 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS. S  llearonSt.  Bonton.Masa. 


I'^ll    If   and    »    other     coun-       THO 
II  A!     I    tr>"-S»iline  May  10   ,__,, 

othertours.    Sendfor    ■■»■•"" 
booklet.      J.  P.  ORAHAH  ia/«u 

IDEAL TOrRS,BoilOSS-D.PitUbart    »»aj 


The  Grinnell  Tours  to  Europe 

For  prospectus  giving  detailed  informa- 
tion address 

Professor  CHARLES  N.  SMILEY 
Orinnell  College  Qrinnell,  lows 


V.VIVERSfTV       PRI.\T8 


y,^^~.  2.()00  half-tone  reprodnctions  of 
^^  "^  '  tlie  World's  .MaBterpieces  of  Art. 
Olio  cent  each  or  W  cents  per 
handred.  ."^end  two-cent  stamp 
for  rntJilociie.  Bureau  of  ITniT. 
Travel.  19    Trinity    PI  .   Boston. 

The  last  word  in  cultural  travel  is  : 

"THE  CHAUTAUQUA  WAY" 

The  Chautauqua   Tours 

Appleton  -  .  -  Wisconsin. 

i^obson'6  (9lD  ^orlD  tTours 

A  delightful  nine  weeks'  tour  of   Europe. 
Sailing    July    3rd.      Exclusively   first  class. 
For  itineraries  address 
Hr>.E.A.Rob>on.l2Lsarence8t.  .Yonkers.N.T. 


CLARK'S 


ORIENT 

St'r  "Arahte" 


CRUISE 


Feh.  I.  $400  np  lor  71  dajv  All  Cipenses.  .^  High 
Class  Roncr  THw  Woai.pTorai.  MonthlTS''pt  tojan. 
inchisiTC.    P.  r.  ri.ARK.  Times  Riilldlli^,»w  Tork. 


ENGLAND 


^    EUROPE    ^ 

Tourist  Travel  Literature  Y 
SHAKESPEARE'S  COUSTRT.   NORTH 
■WALES.  ENGLISH  HKES.  SCOTTISH  LAKES. 
TROSSACHS.    KILLARNEY.    ETC. 
Free  on  application  to 

A.    Ki.    W.4\D.  IGEKT 
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#I\HO  wouldn't  anticipate  summertime 
VL/  in  Colorado,  where  nature  gives 
the  biggest  returns  in  scenery  and  health 
you  can  exchange 'for  time  and  money. 

Go  to  Colorado  by  way  ol  the  Rock  Island 
Lines  and  have  a  lesson  in  travel-luxury. 

Take  the  deservedly  famous 

Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

— from  Chicago  every  day  in  the  year— 

A  combination  of  how  to  get  there  and  the 
train  to  take  you  there  will  make  tlie  journey 
a  day's  vacation  by  itself. 

Every  convenience,  comfort,  care,  luxury  found 
in  the  best  modern  hotel  or  your  favorite  club. 
Then,  when  you  step  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Limited  at  the  foot  of  the  Rockies  just 
mentally  classify  this  peerless  train — that's  all. 

Other  splendidly  equipped  fast  trains  every 
day  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph.  Omaha  and  Memphis  for  Colorado, 
Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 


We  have  illustrated  Colorado  or  Yellowstone  Park 
vacation  days  for  you.  Let  me  send  you  the  booklets. 
L.  M.  Allen,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  SLa  Salle 
Station,  Chicago,  III, 


P'OR    business  or  Pleasure  — 
or  botli  —  the  ideal  train  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  is  the 


20th  Century 
Limited 


Lv.  New  York       4.00  p.m. 
Lv.  Boston  1,30  p.m. 

Ar.  Chicago  8.55  a.m. 


Lv.  Chicago  2.30  p.m. 

Ar.  Boston  11.50  a.m. 

Ar.  New  York       9.25  a.m. 


Water  Level  Route 
You  Can  Sleep 


(ConUnuedfrom  page  1032.) 

May  8. — Contrary  to  his  stated  intention,  Madero 
leads  an  attack  upon  Juarez  where  the  Federal 
forces  make  a  desperate  stand. 

May  9. — Many  Americans  are  presented  at  King 

George's  first  court  by  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the 

wife  of  the  American  Ambassador. 
May  10. — Juarez  is  captured  with  its  commander 

and  garrison  by  Madero,  who  proclaims  it  tlie 

new  capital  of  Mexico. 

The  accession  of  American  bankers  in  signing  the 
loan  of  .$30,000,000  for  trunk  line  railways  in 
China  has  dispelled  suspicion  of  British,  Ger- 
man, and  French  financiers. 

May  11. — President  Estrada,  of  Nicaragua,  ab- 
dicates in  favor  of  Vice-President  Diaz,  who  led 
the  recent  revolution  there. 


Domestic 

Washington 

May  5. — President  Taft  presents  to  Andrew  Car- 
negie the  gold  peace  medal  voted  him  by  the 
Pan-American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires. 

May  7. — Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  desig- 
nates .36  more  post-oflBces  as  postal-bank  de- 
positories. 

May  8. — The  Democratic  Free  List  Bill  passes  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  236  to  190,  23  Republicans 
joining  with  the  solid  Democratic  delegation  in 
supporting  the  measure. 

The  Republican  caucus  of  the  Senate  names 
Senator  Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  presi- 
dent pro  tem. 

President  Taft.  has  put  a  final  quietus  on  the 
rumors  of  Secretary  Knox's  resignation. 

President  Taft  assures  a  partj'  of  delegates  from 
the  National  Grange  that  he  will  insist  upon 
reciprocity  even  should  it  cost  his  party  the 
farmer  vote. 

The  House  adopts  resolutions  authorizing  inves- 
tigation into  the  Post-ofHce  Department  and 
into  the  Sugar  Trust. 

May  9. — Senator  Bailey,  leading  the  attack  against 
reciprocity,  charges  that  there  is  a  conspiracy 
against  the  farmer. 

Assistant  Postmaster-General  Stewart  admits 
that  postal  employees  were  discharged  because 
of  activity  in  organizing  unions. 

May  10. — Democratic  Senators  plan  to  couple  the 
Free  List  Bill  with  Canadian  reciprocity. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  listens  to 
vigorous  protests  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try against  reciprocity. 

Secretary  of  State  Knox  has  framed  suggestions 
for  the  new  arbitration  treaty  with  England, 
which  contemplates  ignoring  the  Hague  Court 
in  all  future  peace  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  England. 
May  11. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
orders  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  alleged  un- 
rea.sonable  freight  rates  on  wool,  hides,  and  pelts 
from  Western  points  of  origin  to  Eastern 
destinations. 

General 

May  6. — Several  thou.sand  women,  including 
many  leaders  in  the  woman's  suffrage  move- 
ment and  delegations  from  half  a  dozen  States, 
march  down  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  with 
bands,  floats,  and  banners. 

May  8. — The  first  direct  telephone  conversation 
between  New  York  and  Denver,  a  distance  of 
2,000  miles,  is  held. 
The  Government  reports  the  average  condition 
of  winter  wheat  the  country  over  as  861  May  1, 
as  compared  with  821  on  same  date  last  year. 
A  joint  commission  of  the  three  great  branches 
of  Methodism  meets  at  Chattanooga  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  unification  of  the  denomination 

May  9. — The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is- 
.sues  an  appeal  for  a  large  fund  for  the  defense 
of  the  labor  men  accused  of  causing  the  dyna- 
mite explosion  at  Los  Angeles. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

May  21. — The  Confederate  Congress  adjourns  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  meet  at  Richmond,  Va. 
President  Davis  approves  the  act  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress  prohibiting  Southerners,  owmg 
money  to  Northern  merchants,  from  paying  the 
same  and  providing  instead  for  their  payment 
into  tlie  treasury  of  the  seceded  States. 

May  22. — The  fortress  at  Ship  Island,  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  destroyed  to  keep  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Confederates. 

May  23  — A  clash  between  two  companies  of  Con- 
federate military  and  two  companies  of  local 
Union  militia  occurs  at  Clarksburg,  in  Western 
Virginia,  resulting  in  the  surrender  of  the  Con- 
federates. 

May  24. — LTnion  forces  occupy  Alexandria,  Va., 
and  fortify  it.  Colonel  Ellsworth  of  the  New 
York  Zouaves  is  killed  while  hauling  down  the 
Confederate  flag  from  a  hotel. 

May  26.— Postmaster-General  Blair  announces  the 
suspension  of  postal  service  in  all  the  seceded 
States  except  Western  Virginia. 

May  27  — The  blockade  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  of  the  harbor  of  Mobile  is  begun. 
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STANDARD  OIL  OUTLAWED  AS 
"  UNREASONABLE  " 

THAT  SWEET  reasonableness  which  should  be  the 
guiding-  light  of  an  unfaltering  trust  is  found  wanting 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  trust  that  gives 
light  to  a  large  part  of  the  world  in  its  hours  of  darkness.  So 
its  dissolution  is  decreed.  Unlike  the  foolish  virgins  who  were 
barred  out  because  they  were  without  oil,  the  Standard  is  con- 
demned for  having  it  all. 
After  a  suit  which  has  been 
in  progress  since  1906  the 
Supreme  Court  finds  that 
the  evidence  "  gives  rise,  in 
and  of  itself,  in  the  absence 
of  countervailing  circum- 
stances, to  say  the  least  to 
the  prima  facie  presumption 
of  intent  and  purpose  to 
maintain  the  dominance  over 
the  oil  industry,"  and  farther 
it  discovers  an  "  intent  to 
drive  others  from  the  field." 
In  view  of  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  about 
Standard  Oil  in  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  the 
press  show  no  disposition  to 
dispute  these  conclusions, 
and  some  wonder  why  it  has 
taken  the  Court  so  long  to 
find  them  out.  The  trust 
must  dissolve  and  break  up 
into  its  component  parts,  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  in 
number,  says  the  Court,  and 
it  is  restrained  "  from,  by 
any  device  whatever,  recreating  directly  or  indirectly  the 
illegal  combination."  Some  skeptics  think  Standard  Oil  "will 
not  fade  into  oblivion  "  even  under  this  crushing  decree,  as 
one  Chicago  editor  remarks,  and  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt  ex- 
pects that  in  some  way  "  the  company  will  continue  to  stifle 
competition  and  keep  up  the  price  of  petroleum."  But  if 
any  such  attempt  is  made,  siay  the  Washington  correspondents, 
it  will  be  in  defiance  of  the  Court's   injunction,    and  punish- 
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Who  holds  that  only  the  trusts  that 
are  in  "unreasonable"  restraint  of 
trade  should  be  puuislied. 


ment  for  contempt  will  be  swift  and  summary.  "The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  will  obey  the  decree  of  the  Court,"  de- 
clares Mortimer  F.  Elliott,  general  solicitor  for  the  company, 
and  Alfred  B.  Eddy,  the  company's  general  counsel  in  Chicago, 
says  that  "  with  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Law  clearly 
understood,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  will  be  able  to  go  for- 
ward with  a  certainty  and  a  precision  that  it  has  not  known  for 
many  years."  The  New  York  Commercial,  however,  which  is 
considered  the  organ  of  the  Standard  Oil  interests,  calls  on 
Congress  to  modify  the  law 
so  as  to  save  the  trust  from 
its  fate.  After  glorifying 
this  "  superb  organization  " 
and  its  "  beneficent  "  activi- 
ties,  which  have  been  ^"  the 
admiration  of  the  business 
world,"  it  makes  this  appeal 
to  Congress : 

"  There  can  be  no  criticism 
of  the  Court.  The  fault  lies 
with  the  law.  Every  con- 
sideration— industrial,  com- 
mercial, political,  economi- 
cal, moral,  social — calls 
loudly  for  a  very  material 
modification  of  the  scope  and 
the  application  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  Otherwise,  the 
United  States  will  be  badly 
outstript  in  the  march  of  the 
nations.  The  sixty-second 
Congress  in  extraordinary 
session  may  not  be  in  a 
proper  temper  to  approach  a 
problem  of  this  magnitude ; 
but  it  could  render  no  better 
service  to  the  country  than 
to  enact  a  law  that  would 
spare  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany the  necessity  of  dis- 
solving itself  into  thirty-three  fractions  simply  because  the 
Federal  lawmakers  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  did  not  and 
could  not  sense  the  business  necessities  of  to-day." 

But  the  fate  of  Standard  Oil  is  considered  a  minor  matter  by 
the  press  and  public  in  comparison  with  the  Court's  ruling  that 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  is  to  apply  only  to  "  unrea.sonable  " 
and  "  undue  "  restraints  of  trade.  The  great  corporations  of 
Wall  Street  hail  this  interpretation  with  such  roars  of  approval 
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as  to  make  one  bank  president  remark  thr.t  all  the  trusts  seem 
to  think  they  are  in  the  "  reasonable  "  class.  Railroad  presidents 
and  corporation  magnates  and  lawyers  fill  columns  of  the  New 
York  papers  with  warm  words  of  praise  for  the  new  classifica- 
tion of  "  reasonable  "  and  "  unreasonable  "  trusts,  and  one  of 
them  says  that  if  he  had  written  the  decision 
himself  he  would  not  have  changed  a  line  of 
it.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  Pro- 
gressive Republican  New  York  Press  favor- 
ing the  decision  heartily,  and  the  New  York 
World  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  is  surely  no  friend 
of  the  "interests,"  taking  the  same  stand. 
Representative  Cooper,  of  Wisconsin,  a  Pro- 
gressive Republican,  indorses  the  new  classi- 
fication, and  William  Randolph  Hearst  extols 
the  decision  in  his  morning  American  and  ex- 
ecrates it  in  his  Evening  Journal.  In  the 
morning  paper  he  holds  that  "  the  settlement 
of  this  cardinal  issue  should  dispel  anxiety 
and  doubt,  and  put  new  heart  and  confidence 
into  all  the  honest  ways  of  industry  and 
trade."  In  the  evening  paper  he  says  the  de- 
cision "has  destroyed  the  nation's  chief  de- 
fense agaiiist  interstate  monopolies,"  and  its 
practical  effect  "  is  to  reduce  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Law  to  punk  and  putty."  As  it 
now  stands,  he  adds,  it  is  "  of  no  more  earthly 
use  than  the  seraphim." 

Eight  of  the  nine  justices  concurred  in  the 
new  division  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats  in 
the  trust  world,  while  one.  Justice  Harlan, 
protested  strongly  against  it.  The  argument 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  who  wrote  the  decision, 
is  in  brief  that  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
which  passed  the  law  was  to  hit  harmful,  not  innocent,  com- 
binations, and  that  if  the  law  were  construed  to  outlaw  all 
agreements  that  restrain  trade,  it  would  threaten  such  havoc 
in  all  business,  big  and  little,  as  to  make  it  unconstitutional. 
When  this  law  was  passed,  in  1890,  the  trusts  were  busily 
changing  from  one  form  to  another  to  evade  the  many  laws 
aimed  at  them,  so,  says  the  Chief  Justice,  "  in  view  of  the 
many  new  forms  of  contracts  and  combinations  which  were  be- 
ing evolved  from  existing  economic  conditions,  it  was  deemed 
essential  by  all-embracing  enumerations  to  make  sure  that  no 
form  of  contract  or  combination  by  which  an  undue  restraint  of 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  was  brought  about  could  save 
such  restraint  from  condemnation."    Therefore,  he  continues: 

"  The  statute  under  this  view  evidenced  the  intent  not  to  re- 
strain the  right  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  whether  result- 
ing from  combination  or  otherwise,  which 
did  not  unduly  restrain  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  but  to  protect  that  com- 
merce from  being  restrained  by  methods, 
whether  old  or  new,  which  would  constitute 
an  interference  that  is  an  undue  restraint. 

"  And  as  the  contracts  or  acts  embraced 
in  the  provisions  were  not  expressly  defined, 
since  the  enumeration  addrest  itself  simply 
to  classes  of  acts,  those  classed  being  broad 
enough  to  embrace  every  conceivable  con- 
tract or  combination  which  could  be  made 
concerning  trade  or  commerce  or  the  sub- 
jects of  such  commerce,  and  thus  caused  any 
act  done  by  any  of  the  enumerated  methods 
anywhere  in  the  whole  field  of  human  ac- 
tivity to  be  illegal  if  in  restraint  of  trade, 
it  inevitably  follows  that  the  provision 
necessarily  called  for  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment which  required  that  some  standard 
should  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  the  statute  had  or  had  not  in  any 
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THE  NEW   SHERMAN    ACT 

Every  contract,  combination  in 
the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise, 
or  conspiracy,  in  [unreasonable] 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  or  with 
foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  illegal.  Every  person  who 
shall  make  any  such  contract  or 
engage  in  any  such  combination 
or  conspiracy,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
by  both  said  punishments,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 


given  case  been  violated.  Thus,  not  specifying  but  indubitably 
contemplating  and  requiring  a  standard,  it  follows  that  it  was 
intended  that  the  standard  of  reason. which  had  been  applied 
at  the  common  law  of  this  country  in  dealing  with  subjects  of 
the  character  embraced  by  the  statute  was  intended  to  be  the 
measure  used  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  in  a 
given  case  a  particular  act  had  or  had  not 
brought  about  the  wrong  against  which   the 

statute  provided 

"  To  hold  to  the  contrary  would  require  the 
conclusion  either  that  every  contract,  act,  or 
combination  of  any  kind  or  nature,  whether 
it  operated  as  a  restraint  of  trade  or  not,  was 
within  the  statute,  and  thus  the  statute  would 
be  destructive  of  all  right  to  contract  or  agree 
or  combine  in  any  respect  whatever  as  to 
subjects  embraced  in  interstate  trade  or  com- 
merce ;  or  if  this  conclusion  were  not  reached, 
then  the  contention  would  require  it  to  be  held 
that  as  the  statute  did  not  define  the  things  to 
which  it  related  and  excluded  resort  to  the 
only  means  by  which  the  acts  to  which  it  re- 
lates could  be  ascertained — the  light  of  reason 
— the  enforcement  of  the  statute  was  impos- 
sible because  of  its  uncertainty." 

Chief  Justice  White  admits  that  some  pre- 
vious decisions  of  the  Court  may  seem  to 
clash  with  this  one,  but  they  really  are  in  line 
with  it,  "  since  they  all  in  the  very  na.jre  of 
things  rest  upon  the  premise  that  reason  was 
the  guide  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  act 
were  in  every  case  interpreted." 

The  chorus  of  praise  of  the  new  ruling  is 
led  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  thinks  it  "  marks  a 
crisis  in  judicial  decisions,"  because  "it  is 
founded  on  common  sense  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law  rather  than  on  the  letter  of  the  law."  It 
is  no  doubt  "  in  accordance  with  its  true  in- 
tent," believes  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  and,  agrees 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  it  places  the  act  '  in  a 
position  its  authors  intended  it  should  occupy."  So  it  "is 
a  vindication  of  law,  and  of  Congress,"  argues  the  Detroit 
Journal  (Rep.),  for  "  to  rule  against  all  agreements  and  combi- 
nations, wrong  or  right,  good  or  bad,  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able, is  not  to  administer  justice."  The  aim  of  Congress  was 
"  the  square  deal  and  the  highest  good  of  the  greatest  number," 
thinks  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.),  and  the  Court  has  exprest 
this  aim,  for  under  the  new  reading,  affirms  the  Rochester 
Post-Express  (Rep.),  "honest  men  have  nothing  to  fear,  but 
the  rascals  must  still  rest  under  the  terrors  of  the  law."  The 
Court  "  has  not  so  construed  the  statute  as  to  make  that  a  crime 
which  is  not  a  crime  ;  it  has  not  assumed  that  Congress  intended 
to  do  a  silly  and  futile  and  ruinous  thing,"  remarks  the  Rich- 
mond News-Leader  (Dem.),  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.)  assures 
timid  objectors  that  "  a  law  strong  enough 
to  bowl  out  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  skilful- 
ly organized  as  it  is,  will  prove  strong 
enough  to  bowl  out  every  other  trust  with 
a  like  history  and  methods." 

Instead  of  weakening  the  law,  the  Court 
by  making  it  reasonable  "  adds  greatly  to  its 
strength,"  declares  the  "  insurgent  "  Repub- 
lican New  York  Press,  and  so  thinks  the 
Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.).  The  ob- 
jection that  it  was  impracticable  has  been 
dissipated,  notes  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
so  "  corporation  control  by  the  Government," 
predicts  the  New  Haven  Palladium  (Rep.), 
"will  be  easier  in  the  future."  As  it  stood, 
the  law  was  "  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help 
to  honest  business."  avers  the  Ti-ov  Times 
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(Rep.),  and  the  Newark  News  (Ind.)  agrees  that  it  "stood 
squarely  in  the  way  of  modern  industrial  expansion."  In  fact, 
if  rigorously  applied,  "  it  would  have  run  riot  through  the 
whole  business  organization  of  the  country,"  believes  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  and  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  recalls  President  Roosevelt's  statement  that  its  "full 
enforcement  would  destroy  the  business  of  the  country,  for 
the  result  is  to  make  decent  men  violators  of  the  law  against 
their  will."     But  now,  as  revised,  says  The  Times, 

"  It  leaves  malefactors,  actual  and  intending,  where  they 
were,  in  peril  of  the  law.  It  frees  honest  business  men  from 
their  doubts,  from  their  dread,  from  their  want  of  confidence 
almost  akin  to  despair.  It  is  an  emancipation  proclamation 
issued  to  the  industries  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  late  in  the  day  to  accuse  the  Supreme  Court  of  making 
law,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  "for  in  this 
sense  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  making  law  during  the  whole 
existence  of  the  Republic."  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  for  ex- 
ample, "  read  into  the  Constitution  such  things  as  its  framers 
never  dreamed  of  embodying  there,"  and  "  most  of  the  super- 
visory power  which  the  Federal  Government  now  exerts  has 
been  derived  from  his  constructive  and  creative  interpreta- 
tions." Some  object  that  the  new  ruling  makes  the  law  vague, 
but  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph  (Rep.)  believes  that 
"  no  court  will  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line 
accurately."  The  judges  will  now,  "  little  by  little,  define  what 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  are  unreasonable  and  what 
are  reasonable,"  says  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  ;  and  the  New 
York  Sun  (Ind.)  looks  forward  to  "  a  series  of  constructive  de- 
cisions which  in  course  of  time  will  accurately  define  that  which 
may  be  done  and  that  which  may  not  be  done  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  business  capital."  In  this  way  the  trust  idea,  which  is 
valuable  when  not  misused,  observes  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Post  (Dem.),  "  has  been  given  a  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  law," 
and  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  Those  who  fear  that  some 
trusts  may  escape  are  reminded  by  the  New  York  World  (Ind. 
Dem.)  that  "  when  the  United  States  Government  has  succeeded 
in  stamping  out  all  unreasonable  restraints  of  trade  in  interstate 


^  v>:s.-. 


L.iNDED. 

— Macaulcy  i!i  tlie  New  York  ir()W(/. 

commerce,  there  will  be  ample  time  left  in  which  to  deal  with 
the  matter  of  reasonable  restraints." 

Turning  now  to  the  critics  of  the  new  ruling,  the  strongest 
one  is  in  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  its  senior  member,  John 
Marshall  Harlan,  born  during  the  lifetime  of  the  great  Chief 


Justice  whose  name  he  bears,  and  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  in  1877.  He  thinks  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
the  men  who  enacted  the  Sherman  Law  did  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  they  used : 

"  The  men  who  were  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time  knew  what  the  common  law  was  about  the  restraint 


UPSET. 

— Bowers  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 

of  trade.  They  knew  what  restraints  of  trade  at  common  law 
were  lawful,  and  what  were  unlawful.  But  Congress  said : 
'  The  surest  way  to  protect  interstate  commerce  is  not  to  start 
upon  any  distinctions  at  all  as  to  the  kinds  of  trade,  no,  "  every  " 
contract  in  restraint  of  trade  among  the  States  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  illegal.' 

"  Can  anybody  doubt  the  meaning  of  those  words?  If  you  say 
two  and  two  make  four  you  would  not  make  it  any  plainer  than 
these  words  make  out  the  intention  of  Congress 

'■  We  hear  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  hold  up  the 
light  of  reason  and  look  at  this  act,  as  if  the  men  of  that  day, 
freshly  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  were  moving  about  in 
darkness  and  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing  or  saying." 


Such  "judicial  legislation 
arouses  his  alarm : 


as  the  majority  opinion  attempts 


"In  the  now  not  very  short  life  that  I  have  passed  in  this 
capital  and  the  public  service  of  the  country  the  most  alarming 
tendency  of  this  day,  in  my  judgment,  so  far  as  the  safety  and 
integrity  of  our  institutions  are  concerned,  is  the  tendency  to 
judicial  legislation,  so  that,  when  men  having  vast  interests 
are  concerned,  and  they  can  not  get  the  lawmaking  power  of 
the  country  which  controls  it  to  pass  the  legislation  they  desire, 
the  next  thing  they  do  is  to  raise  the  question  in  some  case  to 
get  the  court  to  construe  the  Constitution  or  the  statutes  as  to 
mean  what  they  want  it  to  mean.  That  has  not  been  our 
practise. 

"  I  suppose  millions  of  dollars  of  property  have  changed  hands 
under  those  decisions  of  1896  and  1898. 

"  Prosecutions  have  been  instituted  and  I  suppose  men  have 
been  convicted  and  sent  to  jail  under  the  Antitrust  Act,  upon 
the  construction  that  this  Court  has  given  to  it. 

'■  The  Court  in  the  opinion  in  this  case  says  that  this  act  of 
Congress  means  and  embraces  only  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade— in  flat  contradiction  to  what  this  Court  has  said  fifteen 
years  ago  that  Congress  did  not  intend. 

"  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  through  The  Federal 
Reporter  you  will  find  that  possibly  nearly  every  Federal  court 
in  this  country  has  accepted  those  original  decisions  as  the 
final  decisions  of  this  Court  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
Congress. 

"  Now  we  are  asked  to  change  the  rule  and  to  say : 

"  '  It  may  be  true  that  in  the  words  of  the  statute  this  con- 
tract or  this  agreement  is  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade.     It 
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may  be.     But  it  is  a  lawful  restraint  of  trade.     It  is  a  lawful 
restraint. ' 

"  Contrary  to  the  decision  of  this  Court.  I  say,  contrary  to 
the  practise  and  usages  of  this  Court." 

President  Taft  is  reported  by  the  Washington  correspondents 
as  feeling  a  disappointment  that  he  only  thinly  conceals,  and 
critics  of  the  decision  are  quoting  his  former  utterances  to  show 
that  he  has  always  opposed  such  a  modification  of  the  act  as  is 
now  made.  Not  only  did  he  resist  this  interpretation  when  on 
the  bench,  but  no  longer  ago  than  in  January  of  last  year  -e 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  in  which  he  said : 

"  It  has  been  proposed,  however,  that  the  word  *  reasonable  ' 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  statute,  and  then  that  it  should 
be  left  to  the  court  to  say  what  is  a  reasonable  restraint  of 
trade,  what  is  a  reasonable  suppression  of  competition,  what  is 
a  reasonable  monopoly.  I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Court  a  power  impossible  to  exercise  on 
any  consistent  principle  which  will  insure  the  uniformity  of  de- 
cision essential  to  just  judgment.  It  is  to  thrust  on  the  courts 
a  burden  that  they  have  no  precedents  to  enable  them  to  carry, 
and  to  give  them  a  power  approaching  the  arbitrary,  the  abuse 
of  which  might  involve  our  whole  judicial  system  in  disaster." 

Mr.  Bryan,  too,  thinks  the  decision  will  "  practically  nullify 
the  law,"  and  make  imperative  an  amendment  to  strengthen  it. 
Senator  Kenyon  (Rep.),  of  Iowa,  believes  "  there  is  danger  in 
this  decision,"  and  Senator  La  Follette  (Rep.),  of  Wisconsin, 
fears  "  that  the  Court  has  done  just  what  the  trusts  have  wanted 
it  to  do,  and  what  Congress  has  refused  stedfastly  to  do."  The 
trusts  have  been  contending  for  this  for  fifteen  years,  declares 
Senator  Culberson  (Dem.,  Tex.),  and  it  "  will  be  used  by  them 
to  further  their  combinations  and  conspiracies  against  trade." 
In  fact,  a  dispatch  from  Chicago  reports  that  the  Beef  Trust 
will  now  argue  that 

"  If  it  is  necessary  for  some  court  of  equity  to  determine,  in 
each  individual  case  and  by  the  merits  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances surrounding  each  case,  whether  the  restraint  of  trade 
has  been  unreasonable  or  not,  then  the  act  does  not  provide  the 
restrainer  with  any  means  of  knowing  beforehand  whether 
what  he  is  doing  is  unreasonable,  as  viewed  by  the  Court  or 
not.  Hence,  they  argue,  the  law  is  void,  penal  sections  and 
all,  as  a  violation  of  fifth  and  sixth  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  because  it  is  '  uncertain.'  " 

James  M.  Beck,  former  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  taken  part  in  many  trust  cases,  thinks 
that  the  new  ruling  puts  the  business  man  in  a  perilous  position. 
He  says : 

"  The  greatest  tribunal  in  the  world,  after  deliberating  for 
more  than  a  year  and  writing  an  opinion  of  20,000  words,  has 
failed  in  any  tangible  way  to  interpret  a  law  which  business 
men  must,  under  the  peril  of  possible  imprisonment,  infallibly 
interpret  from  day  to  day  as  occasion  arises.  This  in  itself 
justifies  a  grave  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  a  law  which  yields  so 
little  to  judicial  interpretation.  If  the  Supreme  Court,  after 
twenty-one  years,  can  not  tell  the  business  men  of  the  country 
what  is  '  reasonable  '  and  what  is  '  unreasonable  '  in  the  combi- 
nation of  energy  and  resources,  it  is  clearly  oppressive  to  re- 
quire laymen  to  do  so 

"  It  must  therefore  be  the  fact  that  the  law  is  unsusceptible 
of  exact  and  tangible  definition,  and  if  so,  the  statute  deserves 
the  condemnation  of  every  right-thinking  man,  for  it  is  or  ought 
to  be  intolerable  in  a  free  government  that  the  liberty,  the 
property,  and  the  reputation  of  men  should  depend  upon  a  sta- 
tute at  whose  real  meaning  neither  the  Executive,  the  judiciary, 
the  bar,  nor  the  press  can  do  more  than  guess. " 

The  editors  who  disapprove  the  decision  are,  like  Justice 
Harlan,  in  the  minority,  but  they  make  up  in  vigor  for  what 
they  lack  in  numbers.  The  Philadelphia  North  American,  a 
radically  insurgent  Republican  organ,  asserts  that  the  Court 
"has  fatally  weakened  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,"  reduced 
it  to  "  utter  impotence,"  and  "  gives  to  the  Supreme  Court  power 
to  grant  monopolies  in  this  Republic. "  It  "  invites  interminable 
litigation  "  by  its  uncertainty,  thinks  the  Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times  (Rep.),  and  the   Boston    Traveler   (Ind.  Dem.)    objects 


that  it  still  leaves  us  in  the  legal  maze  "  through  which  we  have 
been  wandering  these  many  weary  years."  Nothing  is  decided, 
says  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  (Rep.),  and  the  Indian- 
apolis iVews  (Dem.)  finds  that  business  and  the  Government  are 
both  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  their  rights  are.  The  Court 
has  "  usurped  legislative  power,"  concludes  the  Burlington  (Vt. ) 
News  (Rep.),  and  "  has  determined  a  policy  that  will  often  re- 
turn to  plague  it. "  It  has  "  gone  f ar'afield, "  believes  the  Buffalo 
Enquirer  (Dem.),  "in  directing  the  way  for  a  continued  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  purpose  of  the  law,  by  enabling 
the  detested  monopolists  to  carry  on  and  conduct  a  '  reasonable  ' 
monopoly  or  combination." 


THE  SURRENDER   OF  DIAZ 

WITH  DIAZ  AND  CORRAL  self-eliminated  and 
Madero  invited  to  Mexico  City  to  aid  in  the  Govern- 
ment's reconstruction,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  civil  war  in  Mexico  has  run  its  course  and  that  the  revolu- 
tion is  accomplished.  There  are  observers,  it  is  true,  who  are 
apprehensive  lest  the  landing  of  General  Reyes  may  still  bring 
irreconcilable  discord  into  the  situation  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  others  who  attach  much  significance  to  the  alleged  declara- 
tion of  General  Figueroa,  insurrectionary  leader  in  the  south, 
that  he  intends  to  take  Mexico  City,  armistice  or  no  armistice. 
The  pessimistic  view  is  shared  by  Vice-President  Corral,  now 
in  Paris,  who  predicts  that  the  resignation  of  President  Diaz 
will  not  end  the  revolt  except  in  one  or  two  provinces  where 
Madero's  authority  is  fully  recognized  by  the  revolutionists. 
In  other  disaffected  areas,  says  the  absentee  Vice-President, 
the  insurrection  will  continue,  at  least  in  guerrilla  form.  Even 
Madero  is  quoted  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  in  an  El  Paso  dispatch 
as  admitting  that  "  I  shall  not  feel  sure  until  Diaz  is  aboard  ship 
headed  for  Europe." 

Other  correspondents,  however,  represent  his  prevailing  mood 
since  the  peace  developments  of  May  17  as  one  of  jubilant  con- 
fidence that  they  mean  the  end  of  the  present  troublous  condi- 
tions in  the  Republic  and  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  permanent 
tranquillity.  "  Peace  is  bound  to  come, "  he  declared  with  spark- 
ling eyes,  says  a  Juarez  dispatch,  when  informed  that  Presi- 
dent Diaz  and  Vice-President  Corral  had  promised  their  resig- 
nations before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  that  Francisco  de  la 
Barra  as  acting  President  would  act  jointly  with  him  until  a 
successor  to  Diaz  was  regularly  elected,  the  election  to  be 
called  within  six  months.  His  first  acknowledgment  of  these 
advances  was  to  declare  a  five  days'  armistice  for  all  of  Mexico 
— his  next  to  sign  a  comprehensive  peace  agreement.  "  The 
surrender  of  the  Federal  Government  is  so  complete  that  t".i?re 
is  no  faction  which  can  be  dissatisfied,"  says  this  triumphant 
leader.  Discussing  the  situation  with  the  newspaper  represent- 
atives in  Juarez,  he  adds : 

"  The  only  unfavorable  part  of  the  news  is  the  intimation  that 
the  Government  will  select  General  Reyes  for  Minister  of  War. 
Reyes  will  not  be  acceptable  to  us,  and  I  don't  think  he  ever 
will  be  Minister  of  War. 

"  We  realize  we  have  a  great  task  before  us.  Sefior  de  la 
Barra  and  myself  will  work  in  perfect  accord.  Inasmuch  as 
only  twelve  days  will  elapse  before  the  Diaz  Government  re- 
tires, I  think  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  immedi- 
ate institution  into  office  of  our  provisional  officers. 

"  Members  of  Cabinet  and  governors  who  are  to  act  until  the 
election  will  be  selected  by  Sefior  de  la  Barra  and  myself. 

'"  Lower  California  probably  will  be  the  only  part  of  Mexico 
which  will  not  be  immediately  restored  to  tranquillity.  The 
warfare  there  is  apart  from  ours,  but  we  will  hope  it  will  soon 
cease. 

"  We  will  continue  to  be  warm  friends  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  will  encourage  American  investments.  It 
is  not  true  that  one  of  the  slogans  of  the  revolution  has  been 
to  curb  the  invasion  of  Americans.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
however,  that  we  will  oppose  trusts  and  unjust  concessions. 
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THE    TRIUMPHAL    ENTRY    INTO    JUAREZ. 

The  leader  of  the  revohitioii  is  ridius  hi  the  group  beside  his  wife.     Ahead,  carrying  the  flag,  rides  Major  Garza. 
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MEXICO  S    MILITANT    -SlFFRAtiETTEa. 


A     MEXICAN     JOAN     OF    ARC. 


The  defeated  coininander  at  .Juarez,  threatened  with  crucifixion  by  .some  of  [tlie  insurrecto.s  becau.se  of  hi.s  cruelties  to  tlie  wounded  after  the 
battle  of  Ca.sas  (Iranties,  begKcd  .Madero  to  order  him  shot  that  he  might  die  like  a  .soldier.  Madero  sent  him  across  the  border  for  greater  .safety. 
The  women  in  the  center  group  took  part  in  llie  capture  of  Juarez.  Like  [.Margarefa  Neri.  whose  picture  comes  next,  these  suffragettes  voted  with 
bullets  instead  of  ballots  in  .Madero's  camijaign  against   Diaz.     "  I.a  Neri,"  at  the  liead  of  her  band  of  .\capulco   Indians,  took  the  capital  of  (inerrero. 

BUILDERS    OF    THE    MEXICO    TO    BE. 


"A  prompt  effect  of  peace  will  be  liberation  of  all  political 
prisoners  and  prisoners  of  war.  This  will,  of  course,  embrace 
Americans,  including  those  now  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Chihuahua." 

The  outlook  from  a  Government  point  of  view  is  thus  touched 
upon  in  a  dispatch  from  Mexico  City  to  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"  A  minister  said  to-day  that  the  intention  was  to  bring'  the 
rebel  forces  under  control  of  the  Government  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  regular  army  and  use  them  to  hunt  down  bandits  and  police 
the  country  generally.  The  serious  riots  and  looting  at  Pachucha 
and  Torreon,  which  were  almost  the  first  disorders  of  this  nature 
which  assumed  grave  proportions,  have  aroused  the  indignation 
and  concern  of  the  responsible  elements  among  Mexican  citizens 
and  have  done  more  than  any  other  occurrences  ot  the  revolu- 
tion to  bring  them  to  a  realization  of  the  grave  straits  into 
which  the  country  is  drifting.     The  evident  tendency  is  to  ap- 


preciate the  urgent  necessity  of  placing  men  in  power  who  can 
control  the  turbulent  elements  as  Diaz  did. 

"  If  Madero  shows  in  the  next  few  months  that  he  can  do  this, 
he  will  be  supported  for  the  Presidency  by  the  conservative 
citizens,  who  will,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  undoubtedly  domi- 
nate in  politics.  Should  he  fail,  through  lack  of  determination 
or  by  reluctance  to  punish  lawlessness  ruthlessly,  a  man  ap- 
proximating Diaz's  caliber  will  probably  be  chosen." 

The  revolution  in  Mexico  had  a  strange  beginning,  it  has  had 
a  strange  course,  and  it  promises  to  have  the  strangest  ending 
known  to  history,  remarks  the  New  York  Globe,  which  goes  on 
to  say : 

"  When  before  have  the  heads  of  an  established  government 
agreed  to  resign  under  such  circumstances  and  to  turn  over 
power  to  their  armed  opponents  ?  It  is  as  if  King  George,  after 
the  evacuation  of  Boston,  had  offered  to  step  from  the  throne 
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and  to  put  Washington  in  the  Cabinet  as  colonial  minister. 
Whether  Diaz  yields  because  he  feels  that  he  must,  or  because 
he  is  a  patriot  and  belatedly  realizes  that  his  continuance 
in  office  was  a  mistake,  are  questions  that  may  be  left  to  future 
Mexican  historians  to  settle.  Whichever  interpretation  is  adopt- 
ed it  is  obvious  that  a  great  victory  for  democratic  principles  has 
been  won  in  Mexico.  It  is  demonstrated  that  public  opinion  is 
dominant  there,  and  is  able  to  execute  its  mandates.     A  record 


HE  S    WILLING    TO    DO    IT,   BUT    HE    WANTS    TO    DO    IT    RIGHT. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

has  been  made  that  will  stand  as  a  warning  against  future  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  power.  If  Porfirio  Diaz,  with  his  great 
prestige  and  his  undoubted  services,  was  not  able  to  maintain 
one-manism,  what  other  Mexican  will  dare  to  attempt  to  set  up 
a  tyranny  ?  " 


A   BARREN   TRIUMPH   FOR  LABOR 

AT  FIRST  FLUSH  organized  labor  saw  a  significant  vic- 
/-\  tory  in  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  revoking  the  jail 
-^  -^  sentences  against  Samuel  Gompers,  John  Mitchell,  and 
Frank  Morrison,  who  were  convicted  of  contempt  by  the  lower 
courts  in  connection  with  the  boycotting  of  the  Bucks  Stove  & 
Range  Company.  Mr.  Mitchell,  discussing  the  decision  with 
the  newspaper  men,  referred  to  it  as  a  "  vindication,"  and  Vice- 
President  Duncan,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  de- 
clared it  '•  a  great  victory,"  while  Alton  B.  Parker,  counsel  for 
the  Federation  officials,  exclaimed :  "  This  comes  nearer  to  my 
heart  than  anything  that  has  happened  in  years."  Mr.  Gom- 
pers. however,  while  expressing  gratification,  said  he  was  "  dis- 
appointed that  the  court  did  not  decide  the  principle  in  conten- 
tion in  the  proceeding"  ;  and  altogether  the  chorus  of  labor 
jubilation  seemed  to  subside  as  quickly  as  it  arose.  "  Closer 
examination  of  this  decision,"  declares  the  New  York  Call 
(Socialist),  "shows  that  it  is  a  gold  brick  even  more  thinly 
plated  than  preliminary  reports  indicated."  And  James  A. 
Emery,  counsel  for  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
notes  that  while  the  three  labor  leaders  escape  imprisonment 
on  technical  grounds,  "  on  every  substantial  issue  of  principle 
their  contentions  are  vigorously  condemned." 

According  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  prison  sentences  imposed  on  the  defendants 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  confirmed 
by  the  District  Court  of  Appeals  were  improper  because  the 
case  as  tried  was  a  civil  and  not  a  criminal  one — the  action  for 
contempt  having  been  begun  by  the  attorneys  for  the  stove 
company.     Says  Justice  Lamar  in  rendering  the  decision  : 


"  This  was  a  proceeding  in  equity  for  civil  contemp*^,  where 
the  only  remedial  relief  possible  was  a  fine  payable  to  the 
complainant 

"  The  criminal  sentences  imposed  in  the  civil  case  therefore 
should  be  set  aside.  The  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  reversed 
and  the  case  remanded  with  direction  that  the  contempt  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  the  Bucks  Stove  &  Range  Company  be 
dismissed,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  power  and  right  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  punish  by  a  proper 
proceeding  contempt,  if  any,  committed  against  it." 

In  other  words,  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  "  the  District  courts  simply  mixt  up  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings  in  one  case,  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  informs  them  that  that  can  not  be  done."  The  District 
Supreme  Court,  however,  acting  on  the  declaration  that  the 
case  is  remanded  without  prejudice  to  its  right  "  to  punish  by 
a  proper  proceeding  contempt,  if  any,  committed  against  it," 
has  already  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  such 
contempt  existed.  In  the  opinion  of  leading  Washington  law- 
yers, says  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun,  this  action  "  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  the  labor  leaders  will  yet  be  punished  for 
contempt" — and  this  punishment  may  be  "  either  jail  sentences 
or  fines." 

This  whole  case,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  its  source  in 
the  bitter  war  waged  between  organized  labor  and  the  Bucks 
Stove  &  Range  Company  of  St.  Louis.  A  move  in  this  war 
was  the  listing  of  the  St.  Louis  company  in  the  "  We  Don't 
Patronize  "  or  '"  Unfair  "  list  published  by  The  American  Feder- 
ationist,  the  official  organ  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  stove  company  retorted  by  obtaining  an  injunction 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  against 
this  method  of  boycotting  the  company's  products.  While  the 
Federation  was  appealing  from  this  injunction,  the  stove  com- 
pany again  came  into  the  District  Supreme  Court,  this  time 
with  charges  of  contempt  against  Gompers,  Mitchell,  and 
Morrison,  officers  of  the  Federation.  These  men  were  accused 
of  having  violated  the  injunction  by  rushing  out  another  num- 
ber of  The  American  Federationist  containing  the  offending  list 
so  as  to  get  it  on  the  market  just  the  day  before  the  decree 
went  into  effect,  and  by  other  acts  and  utterances  in  further- 
ance of  the  boycott.  By  the  time  this  case  had  gone  against 
the  labor  men  in  two  courts  and  had  come  before  the  country's 
highest  tribunal,  all  differences  between  the  stove  company 
and  the  unions  had  been  adjusted.  The  Supreme  Court  there- 
fore did  not  undertake  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  had 
been  a  punishable  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  On 
the  general  subject  of  injunctions  against  boycotts,  however, 
Justice  Lamar  said,  voicing  the  opinion  of  the  Court: 

"  In  the  case  of  an  unlawful  conspiracy  the  agreement  to  act 
in  concert  when  the  signal  is  published  gives  the  words  '  Un- 
fair,' '  We  don't  patronize,'  or  similar  expressions,  a  force  not 
inhering  in  the  words  themselves  and  therefore  exceeding  any 
possible  right  of  speech  which  a  single  individual  might  have. 

"  Under  such  circumstances  they  become  what  have  been 
called  '  verbal  acts  '  and  as  much  subject  to  injunction  as  the 
use  of  any  other  force  whereby  property  is  unlawfully  damaged. 
When  the  facts  in  such  case  warrant  it  a  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  partie"s  and  subject  matter  has  power  to  grant  an 
injunction." 

This  means,  complains  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist),  "  that 
the  unions  can  not  boycott,  that  they  can  not  declare  a  firm  un- 
fair without  running  the  risk  of  prosecution  and  of  being  fined, 
and  that  they  can  not  exercise  the  right  of  free  speech."  The 
same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"This  matter  of  '  civil  proceedings  '  and  the  possibility  of  a 
fine  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  of  all.  A  union  may  be  haled 
before  a  court  and,  in  civil  proceedings,  absolutely  stript  of  all 
its  property  and  its  members  left  subject  to  additional  levies. 
In  actual  effect  this  decision  makes  it  easy  for  the  unions  to  be 
despoiled  at  any  time." 
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President  Taft  callctl  Congress  to  split  a  little  kiiidliiiK.     Wliere's  tli-'  kiil  sroiiig  ro  stop? 

— Hartliolomesv  in  ttif  Minneapolis  Jimrtinl. 


^"r>  righUfd  by  the  New  Vork  llt^rutd. 

GETTING    THERE. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


OPPOSING    VIEWS    OF    DEMOCRATIC    PROGRESS. 


The  decision,  says  the  Washington  Evening  Sta?-,  means  that 
"  the  boycott  is  condemned  and  its  effective  restraint  by  injunc- 
tion is  affirmed,"  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  ad- 
vises the  employers  w^ho  read  it  that  "  this  virtually  points  the 
way  of  defense  against  the  unlawful  use  of  power  by  a  combi- 
nation even  if  it  is  formed  by  workingmen." 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  SHOE  MANU- 
FACTURERS 


1  : 


^HERE  is  no  trust  or  monopoly  connected  with  the 
shoe  industry,"  Representative  Weeks,  of  Massachu- 
setts, recently  assured  the  House.  But  even  while 
he  uttered  these  cheering  words  a  delegation  of  shoe  manufac- 
turers was  telling  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  how  the  Shoe 
Machinery  Trust  holds  them  all  in  its  iron  grip.  This  corpora- 
tion, officially  known  as  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 
of  Boston,  is  said  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  in  its  own  field,  partly 
through  the  ownership  of  patents,  and  partly  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  what  are  described  as  peculiarly  arbitrary  and  high- 
handed methods.  The  company  does  not  sell  its  machines  to 
the  shoe  manufacturers,  but  leases  them  on  17-year  contracts, 
at  a  rate  so  high  that,  according  to  one  witness,  the  rental  for 
less  than  a  year  would  be  enough  to  buy  an  English  machine 
outright.  Mr.  Weeks,  however,  views  this  corporation  as  a 
"beneficent  monopoly,"  since  "  by  its  cheap  leasing  of  machines 
it  has  prevented  a  general  combination  among  the  manufac- 
turers of  shoes."  "  The  machinery  cost,"  he  points  out,  "  is  the 
only  item  in  shoemaking  that  has  not  gone  up  in  the  last  ten 
years. " 

The  testimony  of  the  shoe  manufacturers,  which  was  inci- 
dental to  the  Finance  Committee's  hearings  on  Canadian  reci- 
procity, is  thus  summarized  by  the  Indianapolis  Newtt  (Ind.)  : 

"  The  shoe  men  protested  against  the  proposed  removal  of 
the  duties  on  shoes,  largely  because  of  the  forced  tribute  that 
they  paid  to  the  Machinery  Trust.  That  trust  is  protected  both 
by  patents  on  every  detail  of  its  machines,  and  by  a  45-per- 
cent, tariff  tax.  The  men  who  make  the  shoes  have  only  15- 
per-cent.  protection,  and  it  is  said  that  their  average  profits 
are  only  about  5  per  cent.  They  have  to  compete  with  the 
English,  who  get  their  machinery  on  a  non-royalty  basis.  Our 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  pay  heavy  royalties  to  the 
Machinery  Trust,  which  does  not  sell,  but  only  leases  its 
machines." 


In  the  ten  years  since  the  Shoe  Machinery  Trust  was  organ- 
ized, the  Indianapolis  paper  goes  on  to  say,  *•  its  enormous  earn- 
ings have  raised  the  common  ctock  capitalization  from  $9,000,- 
000  to  $24,000,000,  which  is  worth  on  the  market  .$70,000,000." 
Its  dividends  and  surplus,  we  are  further  informed,  "  amount 
to  almost  6  per  cent,  on  the  total  capital  invested  in  the  shoe 
business  of  the  country."    To  quote  again  : 

'■  Yet  we  find  it  necessary  to  protect  it.  We  arm  it  with  pat- 
ents covering  175  processes  in  making  shoes,  and  the  trust  is 
very  careful  to  keep  them  alive  by  making  changes  in  the  ma- 
chinery. The  trust  compels  the  shoe  man  to  purchase  from 
it  all  wire,  nails,  and  tacks,  at  21  and  18  cents  a  pound,  tho  the 
market  price  runs  from  3  to  5  cents.  Such  in  brief  is  '  the 
beneficent  monopoly  '"  which  so  excited  the  admiration  of  Mr. 
Weeks.  The  shoe  manufacturers  are  groaning  under  its  exac- 
tions. While  they  make  only  5-per-cent.  profit,  the  trust  be- 
gins by  itself  taking  6  per  cent,  on  the  investment  in  shoe  manu- 
facturing. During  the  year  ending  March,  1909,  it  earned 
$7,255,683;  paid  in  dividends  $2,355,000,  and  passed  $4,899,000 
to  surplus.  And  through  its  tariff  and  patent  laws  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  a  partner  in  the  trust,  and  as  .«uch 
partner  it  cooperates  with  it  in  the  pleasant  business  of  milk- 
ing the  great  shoe  industry.  When  the  people  demand  free 
boots  and  shoes,  they  are  told  that  they  can  not  have  them, 
since  the  protection  is  needed  to  enable  the  shoemakers  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  great  and  highly  respectable  New  England 
trust.  We  note  that  the  Canadian  Government  is  after  it.  It 
is  time  our  Government  were  looking  somewhat  into  the  opera- 
tions of  this  '  beneficent  monopoly.'  " 

After  a  State  investigation  three  years  ago  Massachusetts 
undertook  to  clip  the  claws  of  this  remarkable  corporation  by 
declaring  illegal  certain  stipulations  of  its  exclusive  lease. 
But,  says  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  "  the  trust  goes  on 
using  the  old  form  of  lease,  simply  adding  to  it  with  a  rubber 
stamp  a  statement  that  the  provisions  declared  unlawful  are 
not  to  be  enforced. "  The  mandate  of  the  rubber  stamp,  it  seems, 
is  ignored  by  both  parties  to  the  contract,  and  the  in\  alid  clauses 
are  still  tacitly  enforced  and  accepted.  "  If  either  the  Senate 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  is  looking  for  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade,"  says  The  Record,  "it  can  find  an  extreme 
example  in  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation." 

The  charges  against  this  corporation,  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
(Rep.)  points  out,  are  not  made  by  persons  who  must  gain  their 
information  from  hearsay,  "  but  by  manufacturers  who  have 
had  personal  experience  of  the  company's  exactions,  and  who 
should  know  what  they  are  talking  about." 

Yet  quite  as  emphatic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Representative 
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Weeks's  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  as  reported  in  The  Congressional  Record  ;  and  this 
testimony  directly  contradicts,  on  many  points,  the  statements 
of  the  shoe  manufacturers.  Thus  Mr.  Weeks  declares  that 
"  any  manufacturer  can  use  the  company's  essential  machines 
without  being  obliged  to  use  any  other  machine  which  the  com- 
pany makes,"  and  he  asserts  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  machines 
made  by  competing  companies  are  used  in  "  substantially  every 
shoe  factory  in  the  United  States  "  side  by  side  with  the  ma- 
chines leased  from  the  so-called  trust.  To  the  suggestion  that 
the  company's  machines  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list  Mr. 
Weeks  replies  with  the  statement  that,  deprived  of  its  present 
protection— which  is  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem — the  company 
would  merely  transfer  all  its  factories  to  Europe,  where  many 
of  them  already  are.     To  quote  : 

"  The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  not  only  manufactures 
in  this  country,  but  manufactures  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Canada.  It  was  necessary  for  it  to  do  this  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  patents  in  those  countries.  It  manufactures  the  same 
machines  in  those  four  countries  that  it  does  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  supplies  its  entire  market  for  machines  outside 
of  the  United  States  from  those  factories.  Now,  if  machinery 
were  put  on  the  free  list,  they  would  undoubtedly,  if  they  were 
going  to  try  to  make  the  best  possible  return  on  their  capital, 
manufacture  all  machines  abroad  and  send  them  in  here,  be- 
cause I  have  testimony,  which  I  will  submit  later,  showing  that 
the  average  wage  which  they  pay  for  labor  in  their  manufac- 
tories in  Europe  is  nine  cents  an  hour,  while  the  average  wage 
paid  in  this  country  is  27  cents  an  hour.  They  employ  in  the 
cities  of  Beverly,  Lynn,  and  Lawrence,  Mass.,  5,000  men,  who 
are  paid  an  average  of  $15.75  a  week,  the  total  wage  being  some- 
thing like  $75,000  a  week,  or  nearly  $4,000,000  a  year.  Now,  if 
their  machinery  were  manufactured  on  the  other  side  at  one- 
third  the  labor  cost,  we  can  easily  see  that  it  would  mean  the 
payment  of  wages  not  of  $4,000,000,  to  our  workmen,  but  either 
one-third  of  that  amount  to  our  own  workmen  or  to  the  work- 
men of  a  foreign  country.  That  is  what  it  would  mean  to  put 
shoe  machinery  on  the  free  list." 

In  defense  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company's  policy 
of  leasing  its  machines  instead  of  selling  them  Mr.  Weeks  says  : 

"Any  man  of  good  character  can  start  in  the  shoe  business 
in  this  country  if  he  has  money  enough  to  furnish  working 
capital  for  his  business.  He  can  go  into  almost  any  good  town 
and  get  a  suitable  plant  built  for  a  shoe  manufactory,  without 
a  large  cost  to  himself,  and  have  his  property  exempted  from 
taxation  for  a  term  of  years.  He  can  obtain  from  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  machinery  without  any  cost  to  him- 
self, on  a  lease  basis,  so  that  his  machinery  cost,  as  far  as  this 
company  is  concerned,  is  nothing.  Therefore  this  leasing  sys- 
tem has  tended  to  stimulate  independent  shoemakers  in  the 
United  States  and  has  prevented  the  combinations  which 
possibly  would  have  been  made  otherwise." 


HELPING  MISSOURI  WIDOWS 

THE  MISSOURI  widow  is  fortunate— not  in  being  a 
widow,  explains  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  but  "  fortunate  in 
the  kindly  gallantry  of  the  State  legislators."  Accord- 
ing to  an  item  in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  Widows'  Pension 
Law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  is  now  first 
being  put  into  effect  in  Jackson  County  by  Judge  Porterfield, 
of  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  object  of  the  law,  we  are  told,  is 
"  to  enable  poor  widows  to  keep  their  children  under  fourteen 
years  old  in  school."  A  widow  is  entitled  to  receive  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $10  a  month  for  one  child  attending  school,  and  as 
much  as  $5  a  month  for  each  additional  one.  The  details  are 
left  to  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  who  seems  to  have 
large  discretionary  powers.  Judge  Porterfield  is  now  arranging 
to  give  pensions  to  several  applicants.  His  methods  are  thus 
described  in  a  Springfield  Republican  editorial : 

"  A  printed  list  of  questions  has  been  prepared  by  the  Kansas 
City  judge,  Kansas  City  [being  the  county  seat  of  Jackson 
County,  and  each  applicant  for  a  widow's  pension  must  fill  out 
these  questions  and  file  her  answer  with  the  court.  After  the 
answers  have  been  received  an  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
makes  an  investigation  of  the  applicant's  circumstances  in  order 
to  see  to  it  that  the  money  is  not  paid  the  widow  to  enable  her 
to  livejn  idleness,  but  rather  to  '  help  along  '  for  the  good  of  the 
child,  so  that  the  child  shall  not  have  to  leave  school  to  work 
and  help  support  the  family.  However,  the  Kansas  City  judge 
wisely  interprets  the  law  as  being  meant  to  enable  the  widow 
to  stay  at  home  and  care  for  the  household  and  keep  her  chil- 
dren off  the  streets,  since  a  woman  who  has  to  '  work  out '  can 
not,  in  his  opinion,  look  after  her  children  properly.  But,  de- 
clares the  judge  in  making  known  the  manner  in  which  he  will 
exercise  his  discretion,  a  widow  who  has  children  to  support 
and  who  is  physically  able  should  not  hesitate  to  take  in  sew- 
ing, family  washings,  or  other  work  which  she  may  do  in  her 
own  home." 

The  idea  of  money  contributions  from  the  State  to  help  edu- 
cate children  whose  labor  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  family,  owing  to  the  death  or  disablement  of  the 
father,  is  not  new,  comments  The  Republican.  But  the  actual 
adoption  of  a  working  scheme  in  a  large  State  like  Missouri  is 
an  important  example.     Moreover,  it  is  interesting 

"  as  a  tangible  indication  of  the  direction  which  much  of  our 
legislation  in  this  country  may  be  expected  to  take  during  the 
next  few  years  in  further  distributing  upon  society  as  a  whole 
burdens  which,  through  special  circumstances,  bear  too  heavily 
on  the  individual,  but  by  the  distribution  of  which  society  it- 
self will  in  the  end  clearly  benefit.  It  is  no  long  step  from 
such  a  widows'  pension  law  as  this  in  Missouri  to  a  pension  or 
allowance  for  maternity  cases  such  as  Chancellor  Lloyd-George 
has  included  in  his  reform  bill." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Colorado  has  only  one  Senator.  It  might  have  done  worse. — Boston 
Herald. 

We  presume  the  next  thing  in  order  will  he  an  organization  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Mexican  Revolution. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Trouble  about  peace  is,  those  Mexican  chaps  will  have  to  go  to  plowing. 
— .4  tlan  la  Con  stitufion . 

It  would  appear  as  tho  some  of  those  "  progre.ssive  '  statesmen  in  Wasl'- 
ington  are  progressing  backward. — .Xew  York  Sun. 

Bangor,  Me.,  is  a  prohibition  town,  but  the  Mayor  ordered  the  saloons 
closed  directly  after  the  great  fire. — Charleston  \ews  and  Courier. 

If  Tennes.see  wishes  to  divorce  her  Legislature,  she  has  a  clear  case  of 
desertion  and  non-support. — Memphis  Commercial- Appeal. 

There  are  those  who  honestly  believe  that  Arizona  should  remain  out  of 
the  Union  until  it  changes  its  politics  from  Democratic  to  Republican. — 
Detroit  News. 

Some  of  the  Southern  Democratic  newspapers  are  remarking  that  the 
Congressional  Record  makes  a  lot  better  reading  now  than  it  used  to. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

While  it  is  not  so  stated  in  the  Jerusalem  dispatches,  there  is  some  hope 
that  the  English  party  which  excavated  beneath  the  Mosque  of  Omar  may 
have  unearthed  the  original  music  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. — Kansas  City 
Times. 


Europeans  will  soon  be  taking  trips  to  this  country  to  view  the  old  mas- 
ters.— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

A  water  famine  for  the  city  of  New  York  is  imminent.  New  York  people 
may  not  find  it  out  unless  they  have  a  fire. — Toledo  Blade. 

Is  a  current  periodical  is  an  article  on  "The  Madness  of  an  Unfortified 
Canal."     What  makes  an  unfortified  canal  mad? — Chicago  Xeirs. 

Jeffries  has  gone  to  the  coronation  and  Johnson  says  he  is  going. _  Right 
on  the  heels  of  the  Anglo-American  peace  pact,  too. — Omaha  Daily  Bee. 

Los  Angeles  has  just  put  twenty-seven  more  policemen  on  the  force 
all  at  one  time.     It  will  be  hard  on  the  peanut  stands. — El  Paso  Herald. 

The  Illinois  judge  who  placed  a  fine  of  $5  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
must  have  felt  deep  sympathy  for  the  underdog  in  the  fight. — Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. 

Now  that  we  are  not  going  to  annex  Canada,  fight  the  Japs  or  invade 
Mexico,  the  Government  may  proceed  to  the  distribution  of  free  seeds. — 
Dayton  Journal. 

Unle.ss  the  South  American  republics  form  an  Ad  club  without  delay, 
Mexico  will  be  regarded  as  the  only  enterprising  spot  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere.— Rochester  Po.tl  Express. 

A  CONGRESSMAN  has  askcd  that  all  national  legislation  be  based  on  the 
ten  commandments,  but  the  trouble  is  that  there  are  so  hiany  of  our  national 
legislators  w-ho  do  not  know  them. — St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 


AN   ANGLO-GERMAN   FRIENDSHIP 
SOCIETY 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  MAY,  the  great  Socialist  demon- 
stration day  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  while  antimilitarist 
speeches  were  being  made  and  pacifist  journals  were 
thundering-  against  the  dispatch  of  French  soldiers  to  Fez,  a 
much  quieter  and  more  modest  meeting  was  held  in  the  Man- 
sion House,  London.  This  was  the  inauguration  of  a  society 
whose  sole  object  will  be  to  cement  the  friendship  between  the 
English  and  the  German  peoples.  In  spite  of  the  dreadnought 
rivalry  which  has  waxed  so  hot  between  the  Governments  of 
London  and  Berlin,  the  six  hundred  distinguished  men  and 
women  who  met  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor  were 
all  for  peace  and  tranquillity  on  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea 
or  German  Ocean.  The  Lord  Mayor  said  that  peace  with  Ger- 
many was  of  greater  importance  to  England  even  than  peace 
with  America.     To  quote  his  closing  words: 

"  If  friendship  could  only  be  secured  with  America  through 
an  arbitration  treaty  at  the  cost  of  enmity  with  Germany,  I 
should  certainly  set  my  face  against  even  that  great  advantage 
at  so  high  a  price." 

The  Daily  Netvs  (London)  enumerates  the  horrible  results 
which  would  flow  from  an  internecine  struggle  between  the 
two  great  kindred  nations,  and  adds  that  both  are  beginning 
to  realize  what  these  results  would  be.     But — 

"  A  combination  of  timidity  in  statesmen,  blind  militarism 
in  certain  small  and  powerful  classes,  and  romantic  excitability 
in  a  certain  kind  of  individual  to  be  found  in  all  classes,  has 
imposed  upon  the  majority  a  sort  of  spell.  That  spell  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Anglo-German  Friendship  Society  to  break  by 
(in  the  words  of  the  resolution  passed)  '  the  encouragement  of 
cordiality  and  friendly  feelings  between  the  British  and  German 
peoples,'  and  the  publication  of  authentic  information  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples.  Only  a  change 
of  spirit  is  required  to  bring  within  reach  the  possibility  of 
settling  any  differences  with  Germany  that  we  may  have  by 
the  arbitrament  of  reason  and  justice,  and  not  by  the  haggling 
of  diplomats  backed  by  the  forces  of  senseless  destruction." 

The  German  press  are  inclined  to  smile  at  the  new  "  Friend- 
ship Society  "  and  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  points  out  an 
odd  coincidence  in  the  two  events  which  happened  on  the  first  of 
May,  1911.  The  biggest  of  war-ships  is  launched  on  the  Thames 
and  international  peace  and  good  will  holds  a  celebration! 

"  Nothing  shows  more  plainly  the  difficulties  and  anxieties  of 
the  days  in  which  we  live  than  the  contrast  between  these  two 
events.  All  labor  for  peace,  and  all  go  on  increasing  their  ar- 
maments." 

To  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  the  meeting  was  simply  in- 
congruous and  amusing: 

"  It  was  a  singular  comedy  and  consisted  in  a  demonstration 
made  in  the  presence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  German  colony 
in  England,  yet  not  a  single  German  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
and  not  a  word  of  German  was  spoken  in  the  hall.  That  the 
German  Ambassador  kept  away  from  the  gathering  can  well 
be  understood  without  blaming  him.  The  German  audience, 
however,  clapped  the  speeches,  stamped  on  the  floor  in  applause, 
and  exprest  their  approval,  while  remaining  dumb.  In  their 
absolute  aloofness  they  played  a  rather  sorry  part,  but  it  must 
be  allowed  that  it  requires  some  p  actise  to  play  upon  the  harp 
of  peace." 

The  writer  concludes  that  the  meeting  was  somewhat  of  a 
farce,  and  remarks  loftily: 

"  As  Lessing  profoundly  remarked  that  to  strive  after  truth 
is  in  a  measure  to  promote  truth,  so  it  is  probable  that  for  the 
inhabitants  of  this  earth  of  ours  there  is  greater  advantage  to 
be  reaped  from  aiming  at  peace  than  from  the  actual  possession 
oi  \i."  -Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JAPAN'S  INTEREST  IN  ANGLO-AMERICAN 
ARBITRATION 

JAPAN'S  alliance  with  England  gives  the  islanders  of  Nip- 
pon a  keen  interest  in  our  plan  for  a  comprehensive  arbi- 
tration arrangement  with  the  British,  especially  when  they 
think  of  the  possibilities  of  Japanese-American  friction.  If 
the  United  States  and  Japan  were  ever  to  fall  out,  would  Great 
Britain,  after  accepting  President  Taft's  offer,  side  with  Japan? 
That  is  the  question  which  is  being  asked  by  some  of  the  Japan- 
ese editors.  The  Yorodzv  (Tokyo)  believes,  as  do  several  other 
Tokyo  newspapers,  that  the  establishment  of  unlimited  arbitra- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  England  must  necessarily 
nullify  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
American-Japanese  relations.     Further,  we  are  told : 

"  It  is  only  fair  that  Great  Britain  should,  as  she  has  actually 
done,  communicate  to  our  Government  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  arbitration  proposed  by  President  Taft.  As  a  principle  the 
American  President's  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we 


RUSSIA'S   PLAN    FOR   SETTLING    THE  MEXICAN   QUESTION. 

— Mucka  (Warsaw). 

doubt  not  that  it  will  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  Great 
Britain.  As  a  matter  of  practical  policy,  however,  we  are  not 
so  sure  that  England  will  accept  the  idea  without  much  modi- 
fication. For  the  arbitration  will  confer  upon  Great  Britain 
very  little  material  benefit.  She  can  not  reduce  her  armament 
as  long  as  she  has  to  fear  the  rivalry  of  European  nations,  es- 
pecially Germany,  with  whom  she  can  not  hope  ever  to  enter 
into  any  such  pact  as  unlimited  arbitration.  An  arbitration 
agreement,  whose  scope  and  nature  are  defined  according  to  the 
dictates  of  England's  practical  policies  and  needs,  will  not 
diminish  the  value  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance." 

While  some  Tokyo  editors  look  askance  at  the  proposed  arbi- 
tration treaty,  others,  however,  do  not  hesitate  to  hail  it  as  a 
step  toward  universal  peace  and  disarmament.  The  Kokumin, 
for  instance,  says  that  "  if  America  and  England  set  the  example 
and  induce  other  Powers  to  follow  their  lead,  it  will  no  doubt 
have  the  effect  of  lightening  the  burden  of  armaments  under 
which  all  nations  are  now  groaning."  But  in  another  editorial 
this  journal  expresses  the  belief  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
ance will  be  renewed  four  years  hence,  and  will  become  a  per- 
manent covenant,  like  the  Dreibund.  This  view  is  echoed  by 
the  Jiji,  which  recently  issued  a  special  number  celebrating 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance.  Speak- 
ing through  the  columns  of  the  ./(//,  Count  Hayashi,  who  acted 
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France — "  We  must  at  all  cost  defend  the  Sultan." 

Espana  Nueva, (Madrid).  > 


^/^m"m4 ---- 


A    FREE    HAND. 

Spanish  Gendarme  (to  French  comrade) — "Don't  I 't  ms  em- 
barrass you.     For  myself  I  shall  preserve  an  e.xpectaut  attitude." 
^  — Punch  (London). 

WHERE   CHIVALRY    STILL    LIVES. 


as  Japan's  representative  in  concluding  the  treaty  of  alliance, 
asserts  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  pact,  in  spite  of  a  few  untoward 
circumstances  affecting  Japanese  relations  with  England,  is 
gaining  strength  and  will  certainly  be  renewed  in  1915  when 
its  term  expires.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest.  

IS  FRANCE  TRYING  TO  GRAB  MOROCCO  ? 

/4S  TOMMY'S  visits  to  the  pantry  are  viewed  with  sus- 
/-%  picion,  even  when  his  motives  are  of  the  purest,  so  the 
-^  -^  other  European  Powers  look  a  little  askance  at  the 
visit  of  a  French  army  to  Morocco,  tho  the  French  disclaim  all 
thought  of  meddling  with  the  Moroccan  preserves.  The  Powers 
gave  France  in  the  Algeciras  Treaty  the  right  to  "  police  "' 
points  in  Morocco  where  French  interests  seemed  threatened, 
but  provided  that  Morocco's  integrity  must  not  be  touched,  and 
declared  that  the  trade  of  all  nations  should  enjoy  an  open 
door.  The  French  excuse  the  present  expedition  by  saying 
their  officers  and  citizens  in  Fez  are  endangered  by  the  uprising 
of  the  tribesmen  against  the  Sultan,  so  they  are  sending  troops 
for  their  protection — not  to  grab  %n  inch  of  Moroccan  soil. 
But  German  observers  do  not  all  accept  the  French  interpreta- 
tion as  gospel  truth.  Some  of  them  regard  the  military  expe- 
dition as  an  elaborate  cam- 
paign of  conquest  in  Central 
Morocco.  The  Norddeutsche 
Zeitung  (Berlin),  representing 
the  Government,  speaks  in  a 
tone  of  suspicion,  while  po- 
litely admitting  that  France  is 
acting  cautiously ; 

"  We  can  not  but  hope,  even 
against  hope,  that  events  will 
so  turn  out  that  France  may 
be  able  to  remain  faithful  to 
her  profest  program.  If  she 
departs  from  it  she  will  find 
herself  violating  the  treaty  of 
Algeciras,  the  essential  point 
of  which  is  the  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Moroccan 
Empire.  To  contravene  these 
essential  articles  of  the  treaty, 
even  under  the  pressure  of  ex- 


Marianne — "  Be   quiet  and  let 
business." 


ternal  circumstances  and  with  contempt  for  the  wishes  of  the 

contracting  Powers,  would  result  in  releasing  these  Powers  from 

all  their  obligations  in  the  matter  and  leaving  them  to  take  their 

,  own  course  with  consequences  which  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate." 

France  is  exaggerating  the  perils  of  the  situation  at  Fez, 
thinks  the  Berliner  Lokalanzeiger.  She  prints  pessimistic 
rumors  which  always  lack  confirmation  from  reliable  sources. 
On  the  contrary,  "  news  has  arrived  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  alarm."  If  Morocco  is  to  be  parceled  oflF,  Ger- 
many should  look  for  a  share  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  declares 
the  Taegliche  Rundschau  '(Berlin),  and  suggests  another  con- 
ference for  the  sake  of  arranging  this. 

But  the  plainest  words  are  those  used  by  the  Vossische  Zeit- 
ung (Berlin),  which  makes  a  bold  claim  for  a  part  of  Morocco 
as  Germany's  right,  and  says: 

■'  To  put  a  stop  to  this  continuous  warfare  in  the  present  and 
to  avert  it  in  the  future,  Germany  must  occupy  some  section 
of  Moroccan  territory,  even  sword  in  hand.  .  .  .  Germany  has 
rights  which  treaties  have  conferred,  and  these  rights  must  be 
defended.  So  long  as  France  fails  to  prove  in  the  clearest  way 
that  she  respects  the  Algeciras  Act,  which  forbids  her  conquest 
of  Morocco,  inquietude  will  continue  to  prevail  in  Europe,  from 
a  belief  that  we  are  being  forced  on  to  a  diplomatic  crisis." 

As  Germany  desires  to  get  more  out  of  Morocco  than  she  has 

hitherto  done,  and  wishes  to 
put  things  back  to  the  point  at 
which  Delcasse  found  them  in 
1904,  a  second  congress  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  Ger- 
many, thinks  the  Ha)nburger 
Nachrichten.  Many  other  Ger- 
man papers  look  with  envy  on 
the  power  of  France  in  Africa 
and  think  that  Germany  has 
not  all  her  claims  on  Morocco 
satisfied,  but  all  agree  that 
these  claims  should  not  be 
urged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
break  the  peace. 

Meanwhile  another  signatory 
to  the  Algeciras  agreement  is 
becoming  alarmed.  We  read 
in  the  dispatch  of  the  London 


SEEKING    HONEY    IN    A    WASP  S    NEST. 

me  alone  and  I  will    manage   this 
— .4  mskrdammcr. 
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PUTTING  A  r.oon  FArE  ON  IT. 

Lord  Lansdowne — "Say  this  house  is  badly  cori- 
(liutcd,  do  they?  And  mean  to  stop  the  license'.*  Ali. 
tint  they  liaven't  seen  my  coat  of  wtiiteuasli  yet.  '1".  at 
ouKlit  to  iiialve  'em  tliink  twice."      — Punch  (London). 


THE   CENTLE   AND    POLITE   LION. 

The  Lamb — •  It  seems  a  pity  we  can  not  ar.ange  to  lie  down  peaceably  together." 
TiiK  LicN — "Togetlier?  I  .shoidd  like  it  of  all  thing.s,  my  (har  friend — but   with 
you  comfortably  tucked  away  inside."  — Pall  Mall  Gazelle  (Ix)ndon). 


EVE   AND   THE   SESTEVT. 

KvE — "  No,  thank.s,  Lansdowne.    This  is  the  apple  for  me." 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London\ 


NEVER   MIND   THE   WEATHER,    BILL. 

Mr.    AsyiiTH — "  Come    on,    B  Hie,  my  boy,  we'll  get 
through."  — XevxasUe  Weekly  Chronicle. 


CARTOONS    OF   THE    BRITISH    CRISIS. 


Times  correspondent  from  Madrid  that  "  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment earnestly  desires  to  avoid  active  intervention  in  Morocco, " 
but  is  ordering  a  war-ship  to  be  in  readiness  to  repair  to  the 
African  coast.  The  Diario  Universal  (Madrid)  speaks  strongly 
of  "  frank  and  fearless  cooperation  viri(^h  France  "  as  "  more  than 
ever  the  sole  policy  consistent  with  Spanish  interests."  This 
paper  thinks  that  France  has  no  views  of  occupying  Morocco, 
but  "  shows  every  intention  "  to  respect  the  rights  of  Spain. 
Thus  we  read : 

"  Let  us  not  forget  that  failure  on  the  part  of  France  would 
entail  fatal  consequences  to  all  Europeans.  The  advance  of 
the  French  must  be  vigorous,  decisive,  and  unhesitating  unless 
they  wish  to  see  the  rebels  gather  fresh  courage  and  to  find 
themselves  deserted  by  the  native  contingents." 

"Rvit  t\\e Imparcial  (Madrid),  a  Republican  paper,  thinks  very 
differently  and  accuses  France  of  an  attempt  to  seize  Morocco, 
speaking  as  follows : 

"  The  action  of  the  French  in  Morocco  is  not  mere  police 
work  ;  it  is  not  the  fulfilment  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras.  It  is 
not  defense  of  the  status  qi(o.     It  is  simply  an  act  of  conquest. 


Let  France  by  all  means  carry  it  out  if  she  will ;  but  let  there 
be  no  pretense  about  it." 

The  opinion  of  the  English  press  is  quite  free  from  any  sus- 
picion of  France.  "  There  is  no  indication  whatever "  that 
conquest  is  contemplated  by  Mr.  Cruppi,  declares  the  London 
Outlook,  which  takes  the  opportunity  of  pointing  to  our  inter- 
vention in  Cuba  as  a  pattern  for  the  European  Powers,  whose 
jealous  and  greedy  disputes  have  retarded  progress  in  Morocco, 
and  we  read : 

"  In  almost  every  other  quarter  of  Africa  apart  from  the  re- 
mote interior,  civilization  is  making  its  way  and  there  are 
gratifying  signs  of  progress.  But  in  this  northwestern  corner, 
which  is  actually  within  sight  of  Europe,  the  littoral  of  which 
was  colonized  by  Portugal  centuries  ago,  and  the  gateway  into 
which  was  in  British  hands  when  an  oversea  empire  was  as  yet 
scarcely  thought  of,  the  mutual  jealousies  of  Germany  and 
Spain  and  France  render  a  settlement  almost  impossible  and 
contribute  toward  insuring  the  continuance  of  a  condition  of 
barbarism  which  the  United  States  would  not  tolerate  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  its  very  doors.  It  is,  however, 
early  as  yet  to  speculate  as  to  the  immediate  future  of  the 
distracted  country." 
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PORTUGAL'S  LEAKY  SHIP  OF  STATE 

AS  PEOPLE  forsake  a  sinking  ship  or  a  burning  house,  so 
/-\  the  best  elements  of  Portugal  are  getting  out  of  the 
■^  -^  country  as  fast  as  they  can,  says  the  Lisbon  corre- 
spondent of  The  Outlook  (London).  They  take  shelter  in  Spain, 
France,  and  England.  The  Republic  has  disappointed  them. 
Its  leaders  are  "  pothouse  politicians  "  who  have  not  kept  their 
promises.  We  have  quoted  this  correspondent  a  number  of 
times  on  Portugal's  shaky  condition,  but  his  statements  merely 
echo  what  we  find  in  the  press  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London. 
Optimistic  views  of  the  new  Republic  are  ominously  absent. 
Portugal's  '"unrest"  is  the  constant  theme  of  German  corre- 
spondents.    Thus  we  read  in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  : 

"  The  Provisional  Government  is  daily  unearthing  fresh  mon- 
archist plottings.  Local  centers  are  being  found  in  Leiria, 
Alcobaca,  and  Coimbra.  Many  civilians  and  soldiers,  mostly 
petty  officers,  have  been  arrested.  The  trains  from  Oporto  re- 
cently brought  a  number  of  prisoners  arrested  for  conspiring 
;  against  the  Republic.  The  movement  of  the  Monarchists  have 
been  carried  on  with  such  wonderful  rapidity  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  at  a  loss  which  way  to  turn."  , 

This  paper  in  a  second  article  calls  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment "  a  Punch-and-Judy  show  in  which  Punch  (the  people) 
gives  the  devil  a  beating  at  last,  the  Devil  in  this  case  having 
eight  heads,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a  Minister,  beginning 
with  Braga. "  "  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  been  burned  in 
effigy  by  the  students  of  the  University  of  Coimbra."  "The 
laborers  in  the  arsenal  at  Lisbon  made  a  demonstration  against 
the  Minister  of  Marine  in  front  of  his  hotel, "  says  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  (Berlin).  These  are  but  straws  in  the  wind,  but  much 
more  specific  is  the  news  given  by  the  correspondent  of  The 
Outlook  in  his  series  of  letters  on  Portugal.  In  one  of  these 
we  read : 

"  Nothing  is  now  spoken  of  here  but  the  Royalist  conspiracies 
which  undoubtedly  honeycomb  the  country.  Altho  an  attempt 
is  made  to  conceal  the  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Portugal  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  undermined  in  every  direction  by  con- 
spirators, incessantly  reenforced  by  crowds  of  the  discontented, 
the  disappointed,  and  those  whom  the  incredibly  autocratic 
methods  of  the  Provisional  Government  have  driven  almost 
mad  with  indignation.  From  north  to  south,  civil  and  military 
conspirators  draw  up  their  secret  plans  and  discuss  in  their 
mysterious  haunts  the  possibility  of  an  insurrection.  The  vast 
extent  of  these  conspiracies  naturally  makes  absolute  secrecy 
difficult,  and  there  is  nothing  surprizing  therefore  in  the  fact 
that  some  clues  have  been  discovered  here  and  there  by  the 
Government,  which  is  industriously  trying  to  follow  up  those 
clues,  tho  it  certainly  does  not  possess  the  necessary  strength 
to  crush  f^e  insurrectionary  forces,  even  if  the  latter  are  dis- 
covered. The  Republic  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  with  his 
back  to  the  wall  and  a  loaded  revolver  in  his  hand.  He  knows 
that  he  is  surrounded  by  enemies  whom  he  can  not  see,  and  he 
knows  that  it  makes  little  difference  so  far  as  the  final  result 
is  concerned  whether  he  discovers  one  or  two  or  even  a  dozen 
of  his  unseen  foes." 

Of  the  general  desire  for  a  restoration  this  writer  uses  the 
following  confident  language : 

"  Two  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  King  Manuel  left 
Lisbon ;  nevertheless  the  capital  is  already  tired  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  and  would  like  to  see  its  youthful  Sovereign 
back  again.  The  Republic  has  not  come  up  to  the  general  ex- 
pectations, to  the  chimerical  ideas  that  were  formed  of  it 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  suggested  by  mendacious  dema- 
gogs. The  common  people  were  left,  for  example,  under  the 
impression  that  the  new  Government  would  not  only  solve  the 
political  problem,  but  would  also  resolve  with  miraculous  sud- 
denness the  economic  problem. 

"  This  illusion  did  not  last  long.  It  was  soon  seen  that  so 
far  as  the  economic  question  was  concerned,  there  was  little  to 
distinguish  the  Republic  from  the  Monarchy,  excepting  only 
the  cynicism  with  which  the  latter  went  back  on  all  its  prom- 
ises. The  influential  Republicans  who  seized  various  portfolios 
had  had  no  previous  experience  of  the  work  which  they  then 


took  up  and  were  quite  incapable  of  settling  the  grave  ques- 
tions which  account  for  the  present  misery  of  the  country." 

The  blue  and  white  flag  of  Portugal  is  again  seen  in  the 
streets  and  people  are  cursing  the  Republic,  as  we  are  told  in 
the  following  sentences: 

"  The  people,  properly  so  called,  have  received  not  one  of  the 
loaves  or  fishes.  Beyond  windy  rhetoric  and  eloquent  exhorta- 
tions to  self-abnegation,  they  have  received  nothing.  For  the 
resources  of  the  State  are  not  illimitable.  There  is  not  enough 
(especially  here  in  Portugal)  to  satisfy  all.  This  abandonment 
by  the  Republican  leaders  of  their  most  solemn  engagements, 
coupled  with  this  administrative  nepotism,  has  profoundly  irri- 
tated the  populace.  All  over  the  country  they  have  broken  out 
in  strikes — it  was  the  only  kind  of  protest  that  was  open  to 
them.  In  some  instances,  at  Setubal,  for  example,  these  strikes 
were  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  strikers.  And  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  this  industrial  revolt  was  devoid  of 
political  significance.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  four  laborers,  clad  in  workmen's 
blouses,  who  waved  the  blue  and  white  flag  of  the  old  regime. 
And  in  front  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  in  the  faces  of 
the  cavalrymen  who  protected  that  building,  and  who  made 
believe  as  if  they  were  dispersing  the  mob  by  force,  other 
strikers  raised  a  unanimous  shout  of  '  Death  to  the  Republic!  ' 
{'Morra  a  Repuhlica  !')." 


FRENCH  ESTIMATE  OF    THE   JAPANESE 

THE  JAPANESE  in  all  their  characteristics  are  bril- 
liantly discust  in  a  volume  by  Ludovic  Naudeau,  entitled 
"  Le  Japan  Moderne."  He  was  delighted  and  fascinated 
by  Japan  and  the  Japanese  on  his  first  acquaintance  with  "  the 
fairy  land  "  of  Nippon,  the  courtesy  of  their  men,  and  the  grace 
of  their  women.  Further  acquaintance  with  the  place  and  people 
changed  his  opinion.  The  Japanese  are  insincere,  he  says; 
treacherous,  and  utterly  destitute  of  commercial  honesty.  On 
one  point  only  does  he  admit  their  preeminence.  They  are  brave 
in  war — "braver  than  Europeans."  They  are  also  supremely 
patriotic.     Mr.  Naudeau  says : 

"  The  Japanese  think  of  nothing  but  Japan.  The  salvation  of 
Japan  is  to  them  the  supreme  principle  of  their  existence. 
Humanitarianism,  internationalism,  are  to  the  Japanese  so 
many  incomprehensible  and  ridiculous  dreams." 

Of  Japanese  insincerity  and  commercial  dishonesty,  however, 
this  writer  remarks: 

"  The  Japanese  excel  in  subterfuges,  in  artifices.  The  un- 
reliability of  their  business  men,  so  singularly  contrasted  with 
Chinese  integrity,  is  for  all  Europeans  a  subject  of  astonish- 
ment and  of  indignation.  The  Japanese  of  intellectual  standing 
agree  among  themselves  that  commercial  immorality  is  in  their 
country  a  veritable  national  malady,  a  plague  a  serious  obstacle 
to  progress.  It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  is  none  the  less  a 
fact,  that  in  one  of  their  universities  a  chair  of  commercial 
probity  has  been  created.  The  professor  who  fills  this  chair 
explains  to  the  students  the  advantages  of  honesty  and  the  evil 
results  of  rascality.  These  useless  attempts  at  training,  these 
Platonic  demonstrations  of  honesty  as  the  best  policy,  have  not 
yet  prevented  Japan  from  being,  on  the  whole,  a  country  where 
forgers,  cheats,  liars,  and  impostors  of  all  kinds  are  by  far 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  region  of  our  planet." 

The  patriotism  of  the  Japanese  does  not  enter  into  their  com- 
mercial calculations.  In  time  of  war  they  make  vast  fortunes 
by  furnishing  government  supplies  and  then  waste  their  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living.  This  writer  calls  Japan  "  the  land  of 
suicide."  Suicide  is  most  common  among  the  women,  he  says. 
And  the  feministic  movement  has  only  made  matters  worse  by 
exposing  those  who  used  to  lead  sheltered  lives  to  all  the  rigors 
of  life's  struggle.     As  a  consequence: 

"  It  is  not  only  the  mania  for  suicide  which  is  spreading 
among  Japanese  women,  but  side  by  side  with  it  is  the  increase 
of  criminality  and  mental  alienation." — Translation  made  /or 
The  Literary  Digest. 


LIFE  GERMS   AS  CELESTIAL  VISITORS 

A  RE  WE  mere  visitors  on  this  earth  after  all — immigrants 
/-\  from  some  distant  planet  ?  The  theory  that  the  germs 
-^  -^  of  life  did  not  originate  on  our  globe,  but  were  wafted 
hither  from  some  far-away  planetary  place  of  origin,  is  not 
recent,  but  it  has  received  an  impetus  lately  by  the  discovery 
of  the  impulsive  power  of  light.  Was  some  stray  germ,  pro- 
pelled by  the  solar  rays  until  it  stuck  upon  our  earth, the  origin 
of  all  life  here,  and  hence  the  far-distant  ancestor  of  us  all? 
In  La  Nature  (Paris)  Mr.  L.  Matout,  assistant  at  the  Paris 
Museum,  gives  some  considerations  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion.    We  read : 

"  Arrhenius  attributes  the  appearance  of  life  on  our  globe  to 
the  dispersion  of  cosmic  dust  in  the  interplanetary  spaces,  this 
dust  sometimes  consisting  of  organic  germs,  infinitely  small 
and  susceptible  of  '  sowing  '  life  on  planets  in  the  proper  bio- 
logical period.  This  theory,  presented  in  very 
ingenious  fashion,  takes  account  of  most  of 
the  physical  factors  susceptible  of  permit- 
ting,-or  even  of  favoring,  this  dispersion.  It 
is  thus  supposed  that  a  single  cell,  able  by  its 
small  size  to  escape  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
could  be  carried  by  atmospheric  movements 
to  the  extreme  limits  of  an  atmosphere  and 
thence,  by  the  radiation  pressure  from  a  sun 
or  suns,  be  dispersed  in  the  starry  space  until 
it  meets  a  place  favorable  to  its  development. 

"  A  serious  objection  has  been  opposed  to 
this  theory.  Study  of  the  action  of  ultraviolet 
rays  .  .  .  has  incontestably  shown  the  de- 
structive action  of  this  physical  agent  on  all 
living  germs.  It  would  apparently  be  impos- 
sible for  germs  or  living  cells  to  approach  the 
earth  without  being  destroyed  by  ultraviolet 
radiation  from  the  sun. 

"  On  the  other  hand  .  .  .  Paul  Becquerel,  in 
the  course  of  his  curious  experiments  on 
latent  life  in  germs,  spores,  microbes,  and 
even  vegetable  seeds,  has  shown  that  these 
organisms,  totally  dried,  placed  in  a  vacuum 
and  subjected  to  the  very  low  temperatures  of 
liquid  air  or  hydrogen,  are  able  to  keep  indefi- 
nitely, when  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life 
their  organic  functions  alone  limit  consider- 
ably their  period  of  conservation. 

"  This  double  condition  of  vacuum  and  very 
low  temperature  is  realized  in  interplanetary 
space.  We  may  then  suppose  that  in  this  en- 
vironment, organic  germs  are  in  peculiarly 
favorable  conditions  for  preservation.  No 
chemical  action  can  take  place  between  these 
germs  and  the  space  in  which  they  move ;  they  may  thus  sub- 
.sist  indefinitely  so  long  as  their  state  of  '  latent  life  '  is  not 
modified  by  an  exterior  cause. 

"  This  demonstration  has  suggested  the  idea  that  in  these  par- 
ticular conditions  of  suspension  of  life,  the  organisms  might 
be  less  sensible  to  the  action  of  the  ultraviolet  ray.  Thus  the 
objection  to  the  theory  of  Arrhenius  would  be  removed. 

"  The  experiment  is  too  easy  not  to  be  tried.  We  accordingly, 
with  Paul  Becquerel,  subjected  several  cultures  from  his 
laboratory  to  the  action  of  rays  from  a  mercury-arc  lamp  made 
of  quartz,  the  cultures  being  in  a  vacuum  and  lowered  to  the 
temperature  of  liquid  air,  or  190   below  zero." 

The  results,  we  are  told,  were  not  altogether  conclusive,  but 
they  showed  clearly  that  organisms  are  hardier  in  the  state  of 
"  latent  life  "  than  in  the  normal  condition.  It  took  six  hours 
to  destroy  those  experimented  upon  ;  whereas  three  minutes 
"would  have  done  it  under  ordinary  conditions.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  culture  medium — gelatin  or  the  like — 
probably  modified  the  results.  Germs  flying  through  empty 
space  would  have  nothing  to  affect  them  chemically  by  contact. 
Mr.  Matout,  however,  would  not  have  us  regard  him  as  a 
■"  panspermist  "  or  advocate  of  the  '"  seeding  "  of  our  planet  from 


space.  So  many  things  might  happen  to  the  isolated  germ, 
even  if  ultraviolet  rays  are  not  able  to  kill  it,  that  its  ability 
to  reach  a  distant  world  and  sprout  there,  seems  very  unlikely. 
It  used  to  be  thought  that  germs  might  have  arrived,  not  alone, 
but  riding  upon  meteorites;  but  these  commonly  reach  us  red- 
hot,  so  that  this,  too,  is  improbable.  We  must  still  look  for 
the  origin  of  life  where  we  now  find  it,  and  not  on  some  distant 
orb. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TWO   OUTWORN   THEORIES  OF   LIFE 


F 


PRt)F.    WII.I.IA.M    E.   KITTKK, 

Who  holds  that  the  materialism  and 
vitalism  of  our  day  are  merely  relics  of 
savage  inaKic  and  mysticism,  and 
should  be  discarded  as  outworn. 


OR  MANY  years  physiologists  have  been  divided  into 
two  bodies,  whose  members  may  be  called  materialists 
and  vitalists — those  who  believe  that  the  phenomena  of 
life  are  simply  those  of  the  material  elements  of  which  organ- 
isms are  built  up,  and  those  who  argue  an  immaterial  life- 
principle  of  some  kind.  In  an  address  printed 
in  Science  (New  York),  Prof.  William  E.  Rit- 
ter  contends  that  these  are  both  worn-out 
ideas — the  relics  of  magic  and  mysticism. 
Materialism  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  savage 
magic,  and  vitalism  of  savage  animism  or 
ghost-worship.  Neither,  he  believes,  has  its 
place  in  the  science  of  to-day.  For  both  he 
would  substitute  the  idea  of  creative  evolu- 
tion as  outlined  by  the  French  scholar  Henri 
Bergson.     Says  Professor  Hitter: 

"  We  need  to  recognize  as  we  never  have  that 
evolution  means  indeed  something  new  coming 
on  every  moment ;  and  that  since  the  new 
grows  out  of  the  old  it  can  be  neither  wholly 
different  from  nor  wholly  alike  that  from 
which  it  came.  We  need  further  to  see  the 
vital  meaning  of  the  extreme  probability,  in 
the  light  of  myriad  facts  now  constituting  our 
biological  knowledge,  that  evolution  is  truly  a 
universal  principle  ;  that  is,  that  there  is  not  a 
trait,  physical  or  spiritual,  of  ours,  that  is 
wholly  finished  off  and  at  a  standstill.  We  are 
every  one  of  us  in  every  atom  of  our  existence 
and  at  every  instant  on  the  move  to  some  ex- 
tent, up  or  down,  forward  or  backward. 

'■  Where  did  all  our  science — not  merely  as  to 
its  formulation,  but  as  to  its  physical  and 
psychical  substratum,  come  from  ?  Only  a 
few  thousand  years  ago  our  race  not  only  did 
not  possess  a  great  body  of  knowledge  of  the 
world,  but  it  was  not  scientific,  as  we  now 
understand  the  term,  either  in  mode  of  observing  and  thinking 
or  in  desire.  Did  our  talent  for  science  come  to  us  as  a  gift 
from  heaven,  or  has  it  grown  by  slow  degrees  from  hundreds  of 
impulses  and  influences  spread  over  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  years  and  over  many  lands  and  seas  ? 

'■  The  theoretical  answer  to  the  question  is  on  the  lips  of  every 
one  in  an  audience  like  this.  Our  talents  came  by  the  way  of 
gradual  growth,  of  evolution.  Practically,  tho,  we  treat  our 
knowledge  much  as  did  our  forebears  who  believed  their  gifts 
came  direct  from  heaven.  Alongside  this  question  let  us  ask 
another:  What  has  become  of  all  the  mysticism,  the  fetishism, 
the  magic,  the  animism,  the  divination,  and  the  rest,  so  charac- 
teristic of  every  race  and  class  of  men  outside  of  civilization  ? 
Is  it  reasonable,  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  about  the  course 
and  laws  of  evolution,  to  suppose  that  those  psychical  or  other 
qualities  that  made  our  ancestors  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion mystics  should  have  left  no  trace  in  peoples  under  civiliza- 
tion excepting  in  the  comparatively  few  professional  mediums, 
clairvoyants,  and  persons  noted  for  their  ignorance  and  super- 
stition ?  Could  we  reasonably  expect  any  modern  whatever  to 
be  wholly  cut  off  from  any  trait  that  was  universal  and  of  simply 
tremendous  import  in  all  his  early  ancestors  ?  " 

Professor  Ritter  insists  that  there  is  a  mightj*  vein  of  what 
makes  mystics  in  the  nature  of  every  normal  man  and  woman. 
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Further,  he  contends  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
supposing  that  this  element  in  man's  nature  can  be  eradicated 
and  leave  him  civilized.     Just  so  far  as  man   has  sentiment, 
imagination,  and  fancy,  by  just  so  much  is  he  mystically  in- 
clined.    His  intellect  alone  saves  him  from  being  a  mystic  in- 
deed ;  and   just  as   sure 
as  f ancifulness  gets  into 
the    essentials  of  a    ra- 
tional doctrine,  that  doc- 
trine   departs    at    once 
from  the  way  of  science 
Xi  and  journeys  on  the  way 

of  mysticism  and  occult- 
ism.    We  read  further : 

'■  This  means,  brought 
down  to  specific  applica- 
tion, that  search  to-day 
after  the  '  germ  of  life  ' 
in  the  sense  in  which 
this  phrase  has  leaked 
out  of  biological  labora- 
tories and  got  into  the 
popular  mind,  is  i;nys- 
tical  no  less  certainly 
than  was  search  after 
the  philosopher's  stone. 
.  .  .  It  means  that  those 
biologists  who  by  in- 
tense research  on,  and 
still  intenser  speculation 
about,  a  comparatively 
few  '  elements  '  and 
'  substances  '  in  the  less 
well-known  sections  of 
the  organic  realm,  seem 
to  expect  presently  to 
find  a  hidden  key  that 
will  unlock  all  or  nearly 
all  the  mysteries  of  or- 
ganic nature,  are  on  the 
same    quest     with    Dr. 


Ithii^trHlious  used  by  t-ourtesy  of  "  Cassiers  Magazine.** 

THE    HARRINGTON  SAFETV   STOP   IN  POSITION 
TO    I,ET    THE    TRAIN  PAS^. 


Faustus  :  the  quest  after 
ultimate  knowledge,  and  are  doomed  to  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment  

"  The  sophisticated  thinker  and  the  untutored  savage  are  alike 
in  recognizing  the  mystery  inherent  in  the  universe  ;  and  they 
are  further  alike  in  their  attempted  explanations. 

'■  Just  the  fact  that  the  universe  is  perpetually  in  the  throes 
of  '  Creative  Evolution  '  makes  this  mystery  all-pervasive  and 
unending.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  living  world.  The 
wise  man  takes  due  account  of  this  element  of  the  incalculable, 
the  unpredictable,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  universe,  particu- 
larly of  animate  nature  ;  he  is  not  driven  thereby  to  despair  of 
ever  knowing  anything,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  preserved  from 
the  obsession  of  finding  a  '  sufficient  cause  '  for  everything  under 
the  sun. 

"  He  recognizes  that  .the  whole  process  is  the  one  great, 
sufficient,  and  final  cause  of  all  its  phases,  and  with  that  con- 
viction puts  an  end  to  all  futile  search  for  '  complete  explana- 
tions '  and  '  absolute  causes.'  The  proximal  causes,  the  work- 
ings of  the  great  process,  are,  however,  of  absorbing  interest 
to  him.  And  they  are  of  interest  down  to  the  smallest  detail  ; 
nothing  is  insignificant,  negligible,  just  because  every  minutest 
fragment  is  an  integral  and  therefore  influential  part  of  the 
whole. 

"  From  this  point  of  view,  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  futile  is 
the  attempt  of  materialism  to  find  the  *cause'  of  life  in  any  one 
set  of  material  elements,  and  how  equally  futile  is  the  attempt 
of  vitalism  to  find  the  significance  of  the  whole  in  some  intan- 
gible 'force.' 

"  Both  fail  to  see  that  any  set  of  processes  taken  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  organic  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  universe  is  its 
own  final  and  only  adequate  explanation.  Each  attributes 
to  natural  objects  qualities  which  no  single  object  or  set  of 
objects  possesses — qualities  which  afford  a  complete  '  explana- 
tion '  of  another  object.  Both  attempt  to  explain  everything  in 
terms  of  '  something  else,'  and  this  in  essence  amounts  to  a 
denial  of  the  reality  of  the  organic  beings  which  we  actually 
see  and  deal  with." 


SIGNALS  THAT  STOP  TRAINS 

How  SHALL  we  prevent  careless  or  sleepy  engineers 
from  running  past  block  signals  ?  It  would  seem  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  spend  a  fortune  on  an  elaborate 
signal  system  and  then  allow  employees  to  act  as  if  it  did  not 
exist.  The  matter  may  obviously  be  regulated  by  cutting  out 
the  engineer's  brain  and  will  altogether  from  the  chain  of 
causes  connecting  the  setting  of  the  signal  and  the  stoppage  of 
the  train.  In  other  words,  we  may  make  the  signal  itself  stop 
the  train,  whether  the  engineer  likes  it  or  not.  Can  this  be 
done  ?  Tripping  devices  on  the  track  have  not  proved  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  we  are  told  in  Gassier' s  Magazine  (New  York, 
May)  that  an  automatic  train-stopping  device  hanging  from  a 
pole  beside  the  track  has  been  in  active  use  on  the  Northern 
Railway  of  New  Jersey  for  several  years,  and  that  it  has  been 
actuated  more  than  1,000  times  by  trains  attempting  to  run 
past  the  danger  signals,  demonstrating  its  effectiveness.  This 
being  the  case,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  other 
roads  should  not  participate  in  these  benefits.     We  read: 

•■  It  has  long  been  realized  that,  with  the  increasing  speed 
and  frequency  of  trains,  and  with  the  strain  upon  locomotive 
engineers  due  to  the  corresponding  increase  of  responsibility, 
there  should  be  some  positive  and  mechanical  appliance  to  aid 
in  insuring  observance  of  the  warning  of  signals.  The  modern 
block  system  is  perfect  in  theory  and  complete,  mechanically, 
until  the  man  himself  is  reached,  and  at  that  point  the  human 
and  fallible  element  enters,  and  with  it  the  possibility  of  fail- 
ure and  disaster.  When  the  signal  is  set  at  clear,  the  train  is 
permitted  to  proceed  at  full  speed,  and  when  it  is  set  at  danger 
the  train  is  supposed  to  be  stopt.  Unless  some  automatic  me- 
chanical appliance  is  used,  this  stopping  of  the  train  must  be 
effected  by  the  engineer  himself;  and  if,  for  any  reason,  vol- 
untary or  involuntary,  he  does  not  act,  the  whole  protective 
value  of  the  signal  system  is  ineffective.  These  facts  have 
caused  many  engineers  to  devise  automatic  apparatus  which 
shall  act  without  human  intervention  if  the  engineer  fails  to 
heed  the  warning  of  the  semaphore,  and,  while  the  construction 
of  such  a  device  seems  simple  at  first  glance,  practical  experi- 
ence has  shown  many  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  if  reliable 
action  is  to  be  insured. 

"  Mechanical  tripping  devices,  raised  from  the  ground  to  a 
position  where  they  engage  with  a  projection  on  the  locomotive 
when  the  signal  itself  is  set  at  danger,  have  been  found  liable 
to  derangement  from  many  causes,  and  are  especially  unreliable 
and  ineffective  in  the  stormy  weather  of  the  winter  season. 
At  the  very  time  when  trains  are  delayed  and  disorganized  by 
heavy  snows,  such  devices,  with  moving  parts  close  to  the 
ground,  become  unreliable  and  ineffective,  and  so  fail  to  meet 
the  requirements.  Other  so-called  automatic  devices  involve 
the  use  of  electric  currents,  with  insulation  of  important  parts 
of  the  machinery  and  track,  rendering  them  undesirable  to  be 
exposed  to  the  rough  usage  and  varying  climatic  conditions  in- 
evitable in  active  railway  service. 

'■  Under  such  a  state  of  affairs  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
railway  men  have  been  distinctly  skeptical  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  producing  an  automatic  train-stopping  device  which 
should  be  free  from  these  objections,  and  which  should  be  found 
operative  at  all  times,  independently  of  rains,  snows,  or  casual 
obstructions  upon  the  ground. " 

The  device  that  has  already  been  mentioned  as  in  practical 
use  is  the  invention  of  S.  H.  Harrington,  of  New  York.  In 
this  the  safety  device  is  suspended  from  a  pole  alongside  the 
track  far  above  anything  which  could  interfere  with  It.  A 
short  iron  bar  hangs  from  a  chain  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
strike  against  a  Viorizontal  transverse  lever  attached  to  the 
roof  of  the  cab,  moving  the  lever  and  causing  a  service  appli- 
(^tion  of  the  air  brakes  throughout  the  train,  besides  sounding 
a  whistle  to  alarm  the  engineer.  When  the  signal  is  set  at 
clear,  the  weight  is  lifted  high  enough  to  clear  the  lever,  and 
the  engine  passes  on.  The  weight  is  heavy  enough  to  act  by 
inertia,  thus  avoiding  any  rigidity,  so  that  the  apparatus  is 
free  from  disturbing  influences.     The  writer  says  in  conclusion  : 

"  Experience  with  this  form  of  automatic-signal  control  has 
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shown  its  reliability  and  success.  By  attaching  the  apparatus 
to  the  distant  signal,  or  to  a  pole  1,000  feet  in  advance  of  the 
semaphore,  the  train  is  stopt  at  the  signal  whenever  it  is  set 
at  danger,  even  in  time  of  fog  or  storm,  when  the  engineer 
may  not  be  able  to  see  distinctly.  With  such  a  device  it  is  im- 
practicable for  the  engineer  to  run  past  the  signal,  even  if  he 
is  disposed  to  take  that  risk,  the  action  being  taken  entirely 
out  of  his  hands  and  placed  in  control  of  inanimate  and  auto- 
matic mechanism." 


HOW  MOVING  ELECTRIC  SIGNS  WORK 

MOVING  electric  signs  do  not  really  move  at  all;  the 
lamps  of  which  they  are  made  are  merely  turned  on 
and  off  in  some  regular  sequence,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  motion.  Thus  are  produced  the  streams  of  liquid,  the 
lightning,  smoke,  waving  flags,  sky-rockets,  etc.,  that  decorate 
the  dark  skies  at  night  in  our  large  towns  and  form  a  picturesque 
feature  of  modern  advertising.  They  give  an  impression  of 
complicated  mechanism,  but  are  really  simple,  says  The  Invent- 
ive Age  (Washington,  May  1),  a  small  motor  driving  the  ma- 
chines that  make  and  break  the  circuits  feeding  the  hundreds 
of  tiny  lamps  that  come  on  and  go  out  at  moments  exactly  pre- 
determined. The  wiring,  however,  is  twisted  and  complex,  for 
it  must  connect  the  different  groups  of  lamps  to  their  respect- 
ive switches,  the  contacts  of  which  are  made  by  the  turning 
wheels.  The  simplest  electric  moving  signs,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  are  the  kind  illuminated  one  moment  and  dark  the 
next.  Then  come  the  signs  in  which  letters  appear  one  after 
another,  spelling  a  word  or  a  sentence.  The  machine  used  for 
this  type  flashes  one  letter  at  a  time  until  all  ai-e  on,  holds 
them  lighted  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  lets  all  go  out 
together : 

"  It  is  the  spectacular,  animated  advertising  displays,  how- 
ever, which  are  sure  to  attract  attention.  They  demand  great 
ingenuity  in  assembling.  The  sky-rocket  provides  a  good  sub- 
ject for  description.  In  operating  this  display,  several  differ- 
ent types  of  machines  are  required,  known  as  lightning,  single- 
pole,  high-speed,  and  series-carbon  types.  In  watching  this 
display,  you  see  the  streak  start  upward,  curve  over  at  the  top, 
and  appear  to  light  the  cluster,  which  rains  a  shower  of  fire. 
Then  the  wording  of  the  advertisement  appears. 

"  The  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  told  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  Popular  Mechanics.  The  streak  generally  consists  of 
20  groups  of  lamps,  each  group  in  direct  line  but  on  separate 
wires  and  numbered  in  rotation.  Each  wire  goes  to  an  indi- 
vidual switch  on  the  wheeled  machine,  which  is  so  constructed 
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as  to  throw  the  several  groups  on  in  succession.  It  lights  up 
the  lowest  group  first,  then  the  next  above,  and  so  on  until 
they  are  all  illuminated,  when  they  begin  to  go  out,  one  cluster 
at  a  time,  in  an  upward  direction.  This  effect  is  produced  by 
a  lightning-type  machine,  which  works  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  streak  appears  to  travel  upward  like  an  actual  sky-iocket. " 


For  operating  the  cluster  at  the  top,  the  designer  uses  a  ma- 
chine containing  about  six  switches,  and  the  colored  lights  of 
the  cluster  are  divided  into  the  same  number  of  groups,  each 
controlled  by  a  switch.     These  groups  are  brought  on  unevenly 
by  the  different-sized  wheels  of  the  lightning  machine  without 
regard  to  uniformity,  so 
as  to  give  the  bursting 
effect  desired.    To  quote 
further : 


"  The  showers  are 
worked  with  two  types 
of  machines,  the  high- 
speed and  the  single- 
pole.  In  this  instance 
the  single-pole  machine 
is  known  as  the  control- 
ler, and  consists  of  six 
switches.  The  entire 
number  of  lamps  used 
in  the  shower  is  divided 
into  six  sections  cross- 
ways,  and  each  section  is 
connected  to  an  individ- 
ual switch.  The  top  sec- 
tion is  thrown  on  first, 
followed  by  the  others. 
At  the  same  time,  also, 
the  single-pole  machine 
throws  the  lamps  on 
in  downward  rotation, 
the  high-speed  machine 
meanwhile  keeping  them 
in  continuous  motion  as 
fast  as  they  come  on,  in 
an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  falling  sparks  from 
a  bursting  rocket.  This 
is  accomplished  by  ar- 
ranging all  the  lamps  in 
lines  across,  the  rows  be- 
ing numbered  1,  2,  3,  and 
4.  and  repeated  downward  the  full  length  of  the  shower.  All 
the  lamps  on  the  No.  1  rows,  of  which  there  are  several,  go  to 
the  switch  designated  as  No.  1,  and  all  the  other  rows  are 
arranged  the  same  way.  Were  only  the  single-pole  machine 
used,  the  effect  would  be  only  one  drop  of  fire  falling  in  each 
line  of  the  shower;  but  through  the  agency  of  the  high-speed 
machine,  the  effect  is  that  of  a  continuous  downpour. 

'■  Other  effects  produced  in  a  similar  manner  by  arrangements 
of  lamps  are  those  of  a  grate  fire,  where  the  flames,  red,  white, 
and  amber,  appear  to  be  continuously  rising  from  a  pile  ol  coal. 
All  the  lamps  are  arranged  in  series,  and  are  operated  by  the 
high-speed  type  of  machine.  Another  device  is  a  man  in  a  rain, 
holding  an  umbrella  against  a  continuous  downpour,  his  scarf 
and  coat  tails  blown  about  by  the  wind.  Aeroplanes  appear  to 
fly,  water  is  poured  from  a  bottle  into  a  glass,  an  automobile 
race  is  shown,  and  other  scenes  attract  the  eye,  and  serve  as 
effective  advertisements." 


IN    POSITION    TO   .STOP   .\    TR.\1X. 


"MANUFACTURED  SUNSHINE"  FOR  GROWING  PLANTS 
— The  successful  employment  of  the  quartz  mercury  vapor  lamp 
for  stimulating  the  growth  of  plants  is  attracting  some  atten- 
tion. An  editorial  writer  in  The  Times  Engineering  Supplement 
(London,  April  26)  remarks  that  this  is  not  at  all  mysterious, 
the  process  being  simply  the  application  of  artificial  daylight. 
We  read  : 

■  The  rays  of  the  lamp  possess  the  same  qualities  for  this 
purpose  as  those  of  the  sun  itself.  All  that  is  left  for  argu- 
ment and  calculation  is  the  commercial  expediency  of  using 
manufactured  sunshine  in  the  market-gardening  industry.  As 
intensified  agriculture  is  being  forced  upon  us  by  various 
natural  and  economic  tendencies,  it  is  probable  that  sooner  or 
later  the  use  of  electrical  apparatus  will  become  quite  common. 
Those  who  should  dictate  the  world's  opinion  in  such  matters 
are  perhaps  culpably  dilatory  in  encouraging  the  development 
of  the  mercury  vapor  method  of  illumination,  not  only  for  agri- 
cultural but  for  other  industrial  purposes.  There  is.  for  in- 
stance, no   record  of  a  single   trial  having  been  made  of  its 
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suitability  for  street-lighting'  purposes,  altho  at  a  reasonable 
height  the  peculiar  color  effect  does  not  appreciably  interfere 
with  the  general  lighting  value  of  the  mercury  arc.  Electrical 
engineers  in  charge  of  power  stations,  for  the  illumination  of 
which  the  lamps  are  admirably  suited,  are  leaving  it  to  other 
factories  and  works  to  set  an  example." 


ELECTRIC   LAMPS  FOR   MINERS 

THE  ASSERTION  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  naked  lights  in  coal-mines  will  be  absolutely 
abolished  is  made  by  a  writer  in  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  (New  York,  May  6).  A  few  years  ago,  he 
says,  there  were  practically  no  safety-light  mines  in  America  ; 
to-day  there  are  a  large  number  of  mines  using  safety  lights 
exclusively  in  all  of  their  underground  work.  The  chief  ob- 
jection to  safety  lamps  is  due  almost  entirely  to  their  poor 
light.  Acetylene  has  been  tried,  but  it  is  dangerous.  Elec- 
tricity is  the  hope  of  the  future,  and  the  paper  named  above 
prints  an  account  of  a  newly  invented  miner's  lamp  that  is  fed 
by  electric  current  from  a  pocket  storage 
battery.  This  battery,  we  are  told,  is  as 
handy  as  an  oil  canteen  and  it  is  unbreaka- 
ble, being  '•  armor-clad  "  with  sheet  steel. 
The  charging-rack  is  so  arranged  that  the 
battery  is  left  in  it  on  the  way  out  so  that 
the  miners  use  their  batteries  in  the  same 
way  as  the  checks  employed  as  time-keep- 
ers. By  looking  at  the  rack  a  given  miner's 
presence  or  absence  can  be  told  at  once,  as 
the  batteries  are  all  numbered  to  correspond 
with  their  users.     Moreover: 

"  Wet  mines  will  not  affect  the  lamp,  as 
the  body  is  made  of  aluminum  and  is  water- 
proof. Furthermore,  the  body  of  the  lamp 
is  filled  with  a  special  composition,  making 
it  possible  to  use  the  light  under  water. 
Ordinarily,  for  miner's  use,  there  is  no 
switch  on  the  lamp  to  cut  out  the  light,  as 
it  is  understood  that  a  miner  wants  a  lamp 
to  burn  at  all  times  while  attached  to  the 
battery.  However,  for  special  service, 
such  as  reading  gas  meters,  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  burn  the  lamp  intermittently,  a 
switch  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  lamp  so 
that  the  light  can  be  turned  off  whenever 
desired.  The  manufacturers  do  not  recom- 
mend putting  a  switch  on  these  lights  when 
the  lamps  are  for  use  in  mines,  as  any 
switch,  no  matter  how  simple,  is  certain  to 
cause  trouble  when  used  by  persons  not  ex- 
perienced in  the  use  of  electricity.  A  re-  a  miner  equipped  wit 
fleeter  is  furnished  when  required. 

'•  The  voltage  of  the  lamp  being  only  two  volts,  it  is  claimed 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  sparks  at  the  time  the  contact 
is  made  or  broken  in  any  part  of  the  device ;  as  a  consequence, 
it  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  cause  an  explosion  in  a  gas  mix- 
ture. In  recent  tests,  the  globe  used  in  the  lamp  was  purposely 
broken  in  a  body  of  gas,  to  ascertain  if,  when  the  globe  breaks, 
it  would  ignite  the  gas ;  the  results  showed  that  the  gas  could 
not  be  ignited  in  that  way. 

"  The  average  estim.ated  light  of  the  bulb  used  in  this  lamp 
is  from  200  to  300  hours,  or  in  other  words  about  the  same  as 
the  average  commercial  incandescent  lamp.  The  life  of  the 
battery  is  one  or  two  years. 

"  As  shown  by  the  accompanying  cut,  there  is  a  hook  by 
which  the  lamp  can  be  attached  to  the  cap  the  same  as  an  oil 
lamp ;  when  used  this  way,  the  rings,  shown  on  the  cable,  can 
be  attached  to  the  back  of  cap  and  shirt,  if  desired,  either  with 
an  ordinary  safety-pin  or  by  stitching.  However,  experience 
has  shown  that  the  miners  prefer  to  hook  the  lamp  on  their 
shirt  fronts  or  other  parts  of  their  clothing. 

"  The  advocates  of  this  style  of  light  claim  numerous  advan- 
tages:  1.  No  danger  of  igniting  gas  or  possibility  of  an  acci- 
dent while  handling  powder.  2.  The  light  can  not  be  blown 
out  by  a  windy  shot  or  gust  of  air.     3.  They  save  much  time 


that  is  lost  in  picking  up  and  filling  oil  and  carbid  lamps.  4. 
There  is  no  oil  or  dirt  to  grease  the  hands  and  clothes,  which 
is  a  great  advantage,  especially  to  engineers  and  others  who 
have  to  handle  papers  and  instruments.  5.  It  costs  less  to  use 
the  lamp  than  it  does  to  use  an  ordinary  oil  or  carbid  light. 
6.  The  air  in  the  mine  will  be  clear  and  pure,  and  there  will 
not  be  smoke  and  gas  given  off  by  carbid  or  oil  lamps. 

'•  The  fact  that  the  light  can  not  be  extinguished  by  a  windy 
shot  or  other  concussion  is  a  distinct  advantage,  for  many  lives 
have  been  lost  through  miners  being  overcome  by  afterdamp 
while  groping  their  way  in  a  mine  after  their  light  has  been 
blown  out.  Should  the  battery  weaken,  the  light  will  not  go 
out  suddenly  and  leave  one  in  the  dark." 


TO    PREVENT    .M 


THE   WATER   WE   USE 

THE  AVERAGE  quantity  of  water  used  daily  in  cities 
of  the  United  States  ranges,  we  are  told  in  a  recent 
Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  (Wash- 
ington, May  15-18),  from  50  to  150  gallons  per  capita.  The 
quantity  used  each  day  for  drinking  is  estimated  by  the  same 
authority  to  be  about  half  a  gallon.  It  is 
obviously  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
this  half-gallon  shall  be  free  from  the  germs 
of  typhoid  and  other  diseases.  For  many 
uses,  such  as  sprinkling  streets  and  flushing 
sewers,  no  purification  is  needed,  but  for  a 
large  number  of  other  uses  the  value  of  the 
water  depends  on  the  amount  and  kind  of 
mineral  matter  it  contains.  The  best  water 
for  use  in  laundries,  steam-boilers,  textile 
works,  and  paper-mills  is  that  which  is  clear, 
is  free  from  iron,  and  contains  only  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  other  mineral  matter.  In- 
vestigations heretofore  made  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  water  have  been  directed  largely  to 
its  fitness  for  drinking,  but  within  the  last 
few  years  corporations  and  communities 
have  begun  to  realize  the  damage  and  loss 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  unsuitable  water 
for  other  purposes.     We  read  : 

"  The  railroads  of  the  country  are  spend- 
ing large  sums  every  year  in  treating  boiler- 
feed  waters  so  as  to  render  them  less  in- 
jurious to  the  boilers,  the  money  thus  spent 
being  saved  many  times  over  in  the  de- 
creased cost  of  repairs  and  in  the  increased 
life  of  locomotive  boilers.  Many  laundries 
find  it  more  profitable  to  install  expensive 
iNE  EXPLOSIONS.  apparatus    for     softening    water    than   to 

h  the  new  electric  lamp,      soften  it  with  soap.     Water  must  be  purified 

for  use  in  many  woolen  mills  breweries, 
and  other  establishments.  In  some  cities  the  whole  water- 
supply  is  softened. 

"  In  planning  a  waterworks  system  for  the  home,  factory,  or 
municipality  it  is  not  enough  in  these  days  of  sharp  competi- 
tion to  know  simply  that  the  water  is  safe  for  drinking.  To 
determine  the  best  water  for  all  purposes  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  amount  and  character  of  the  mineral  matter  it  con- 
tains. Without  such  knowledge  no  estimates  can  be  made  of 
the  cost  of  purifying  the  water  and  making  it  suitable  for  both 
drinking  and  industrial  uses." 

The  Geological  Survey' has  just  published  another  edition  of 
its  exhaustive  report  on  the  quality  of  the  waters  of  Illinois, 
which  contains  much  information  on  stream  pollution,  the 
treatment  of  impure  waters  for  municipal  engineering  and  other 
industrial  uses,  the  cost  of  differing  degrees  of  purification  for 
different  purposes,  and  similar  subjects  having  a  general  appli- 
cation and  interest.  It  gives  the  results  of  several  thousand 
analyses  of  waters  from  the  Illinois  streams,  showing  their 
mineral  condition  and  fitness  or  unfitness  for  industrial  pur- 
poses.    Most  of  the  Illinois  streams  were  found  to  be  so  polluted 
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as  to  unfit  the  water  for  domestic  use  without  purification,  and 
many  of  them  contained  so  much  dissolved  and  suspended  mat- 
ter as  to  make  them  unsuitable  for  industrial  use  without 
proper  treatment.  Such  conditions  are  doubtless  to  be  found 
in  other  States  all  over  the  Union. 


IS  EVERYTHING   RADIO-ACTIVE? 

THE  POPULAR  idea  of  radium  is  that  it  is  a  substance 
of  quite  unique  properties  which  were  unknown  until  its 
discovery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  properties,  now 
generally  summed  up  under  the  one  name  of  "  radio-activity," 
were  discovered  years  before  radium  was  known.  The  first 
radio-active  substance  to  be  experimented  upon  was  uranium, 
and  many  others  are  now  recognized,  the  only  dispute  being 
about  whether  these  are  all  radio-active  in  themselves  or 
whether  some  of  them  are  really  inactive,  but  contain  minute 
traces  of  some  powerfully  radio-active  substance  like  radium. 
That  radio-activity  is  much  more  wide-spread  in  nature  than 
was  once  thought  is  the  opinion  of  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
April  15),  who  says: 

"  Physicists  are  inclining  to  think  that  radio-activity  is  a  very 
general  property  of  matter — at  least  in  a  slight  degree.   It  was 
known,  even  before  the  discovery  of  radium,  that  the  metals, 
if  not  spontane- 
ously,    at     least 
under   the    influ- 
ence of  the  ultra- 
violet rays,  emit 
particles  of  nega- 
tive   electricity, 
or  electrons  (the 
so-called      Hertz 
phenomenon). 

"  The  air  con- 
tained in  closed 
vessels  generally 
has  conductivity  ; 

that  is  to  say,  it  """i^"       i-'M 

contains      parti-  ^ 

clesof  electricity 

(electrons)      and        ('..uit.-.s.v..ni,.  (.i,„,  ,m 

material      parti-  KLECTRIC  GOLD   l) 

cles  charged  with 

electricity  (ions)  which  seem  to  come  from  radio-active  emis- 
sion by  the  walls.  Lead  vessels  especially  furnish  an  intense 
radio-activity.  Besides,  in  1905,  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Wood 
discovered  that  the  salts  of  two  of  the  elements  of  the  alkaline 
metal  series — potassium  and  rubidium — were  nine  times  more 
radio-active  than  lead  itself. 

"  In  truth,  it  might  perhaps  be  doubted  that  the  radio-activity 
in  question  really  belonged  to  the  above-named  elements. 
Radium,  thorium,  and  their  emanations  are  present  as  traces 
in  the  air,  the  soil,  waters,  and  rocks.  Messrs.  Elster  and 
Geitel  have  shown  that  lead  is  not  itself  radio-active,  but  that 
it  owes  its  apparent  radio-activity  to  traces  of  radium  D  and 
of  radium  F  (polonium)  which  are  always  associated  with  it. 

"  Nevertheless,  for  potassium  and  rubidium  the  preceding  ex- 
planation does  not  seem  to  hold  good.  The  researches  of  divers 
physicists,  American,  English,  and  German,  as  well  as  those 
of  Messrs.  Henriot  and  Vavon  in  France  .  .  .  have  put  it  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  radio-activity  of  potassium  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  metal  itself  and  that  it  is  an  atomic  property 
of  the  potassium,  independent  of  the  combinations  into  which 
it  enters,  and  proportional  to  the  mass  of  this  metal  contained 
in  all  such  compounds 

"  But  also  .  .  .  this  discovery  of  the  radio-active  properties 
of  the  alkaline  metal  series  is  able  to  throw  light  upon  and  to 
modify  the  theory  of  radio-activity  itself.  The  strongly  radio- 
active metals — uranium,  thorium,  and  radium— have  accus- 
tomed us  to  consider  radio-activity  as  a  property  of  heavy  atoms 
of  complicated  structure — probably  less  stable  than  the  others 
and  more  easily  disintegrated.  On  the  contrary,  the  series  of 
alkaline  metals  gives  us  two  elements  of  medium  atomic  weight 
which  are  radio-active,  while  caesium,  an  alkaline  metal  of 
much  higher  atomic  weight,  remains  inactive." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DREDGING  GOLD  BY   ELECTRIC  POWER 

THE  FIRST  successful  dredge  in  California  began  opera- 
tions only  about  ten  years  ago ;  yet  to-day  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  gold  mined  in  that  State  is  secured 
by  dredging,  mostly  from  grounds  previously  mined.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  gold  dredge  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  steps 
in  the  recovery  of  placer  deposits,  following  the  pan,  the  rocker, 
the  long  Tom,  the  sluice-box,  the  ground  sluice,  drift  mining, 
the  monitor,  and  the  hydraulic  elevator.  All  of  these  methods 
had  their  time  and  place,  and  some  are  still  extensively  em- 
ployed, but  it  remained  for  the  dredge  to  solve  the  problem  of 
mining  in  grounds  below  the  water-level  and  in  rapidly  flowing 
streams.  These  facts  we  owe  to  an  article  by  H.  W.  Rogers 
and  C.  M.  Bliven,  who  tell  in  International  Marine  Engineering 
(New  York  and  London,  May)  how  electric  power  has  now  been 
utilized  in  this  type  of  mining.     They  write: 

"  The  early  type  of  dredge,  which  was  considered  massive 
and  powerful,  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dredges  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  was  equipped  with  buckets  holding  3':^  cubic  feet, 
digging  to  a  depth  of  30  feet,  and  was  driven  by  a  .50-horse- 
power  steam-engine;  and,  altho  partially  successful,  was  al- 
ways very  expensive,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel  and  thfe 
excessive  cost  of  handling  it.  With  the  rapid  development 
of  hydro-electric  plants  throughout  the  West,  and  the  insur- 
ance of  a  constant 
economic  power- 
supply  transmit- 
ted through  great 
distances.  the 
mining  compa- 
nies soon  turned 
their  attention  to 
the  electric  mo- 
tor for  operating 
dredges. 

■*  The  most  suc- 
cessful and  prac- 
tical standard 
dredge  of  to-day 
is  the  continu- 
ous chain,  close- 
connected  bucket 
type,  varying  in 
capacity  from  3 
to  13'.j  cubic  feet.  While  the  details  may  vary  slightly,  in 
general  construction  it  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  continuous 
chain-bucket  dredge  used  for  other  work,  except  that  it  must 
be  greatly  strengthened  in  order  to  resist  the  excessive 
strains  due  to  digging  in  rocky  ground.  The  machinery 
consists  of  the  digger  or  bucket  line,  revolving  screens, 
sluice  tables  and  boxes,  stacker  for  carrying  the  tailings, 
high-  and  low-pressure  pumps,  priming-pumps,  amalgamator, 
lines  and  spuds  for  guiding  the  dredge,  and  occasionally  a  sand 
pump. 

"  The  digger  consists  of  a  steel  ladder  of  massive  construction, 
built  to  support  the  bucket  line  and  resist  the  heavy  strains 
while  in  operation,  especially  near  bed  rock.  The  bucket  lips, 
bushings,  and  rollers  are  made  of  manganese  steel,  which  pos- 
sesses the  best  wearing  qualities  and  reduces  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance to  a  minimum.  The  speed  of  the  bucket  line  varies 
from  50  feet  (with  18  to  25  buckets)  to  75  feet  (with  35  to  50 
buckets)  per  minute,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the 
ground. 

"  For  the  operation  and  control  of  the  digger,  a  variable- 
speed  motor  is  used.  This  is  located  on  the  lower  deck  and 
belted  to  the  driving-pulley,  which  is  generally  situated  in  the 
rear  of  the  pilot-house  on  the  upper  deck.  The  duty  imposed 
upon  this  motor  is  severe,  as  it  must  operate  under  conditions 
calling  for  power  vary'ng  from  75  per  cent,  overload  down  to 
25  per  cent  of  its  rated  capacity.  The  motor  recommended  for 
this  service  is  an  alternating-current,  induction-type  machine 
designed  on  liberal  lines  and  equipped  with  a  drum-type  con- 
troller having  fourteen  running  points,  forward  and  reverse, 
with  the  necessary  resistance  for  continuous  operation  on  any 
notch  of  the  controller  from  one-half  to  full  speed.  .  .  .  The 
ordinary  motor  designed  for  intermittent  service  can  not  be 
successfully  applied." 


REDGE    AP    WORK. 


FRANCE'S  GREATEST  WOMAN   PAINTER 

AM  ERE  man  is  daring  enough  to  ask  if  any  of  that  rank 
and  file  of  women  who  marched  so  bravely  down  Fifth 
■-  Avenue  in  the  cause  of  woman's  suffrage  ever  heard 
of  Berthe  Morisot.  Her  name  places  her  in  France ;  but  when 
the  suffrage  bands  turn  to  pageantry  they  choose  Rosa  Bonheur 
to  represent  them  in  the  French  art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Courtesv  of  Durand-Rue 


BERTHE  MORISOT. 


From  Manet's  portrait  of  the  great  French  artist,  who  was  first  his 
pupil  and  afterward  iiis  sister-in-law. 

A  '■  mediocre  painter,"  a  "  second-rate  Troyon  "  is  all  this  writer 
in  the  New  York  Sun  will  say  for  the  rather  masculine  Rosa, 
who  sometimes  even  took  to  male  attire.  But  to  Berthe  Morisot 
he  gives  the  palm  of  "  the  most  distinguished  painter  of  her  sex 
produced  by  France  during  the  last  century."  He  says  some- 
thing else  with  an  evident  squint  at  the  choice  of  Rosa  Bonheur 
so  often  to  be  seen  emblazoning  the  woman's  banner.  "  The  ex- 
quisite femininity  that  informs  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen,  the 
verse  of  Christina  Rossetti,  and  the  pictures  of  Berthe  Morisot 
is  the  major  part  of  their  charm."  From  which  point  he  goes 
on,  we  fear,  to  imperil  some  of  his  chances  for  critical  appro- 
bation from  the  fair  sex  : 

"  There  have  been  no  great  women  painters — setting  aside 
those  mentioned  by  Hamlet — but  there  have  been  and  still  are 
many  women  who  paint  graciously,  cleverly,  beautifully.  We 
confess  we  recognize  no  sex  distinction  in  art.  .  .  .  We  read  a 
few  days  ago  an  article  written  by  a  well-meaning  lady  in  which 
she  decried  sex  in  art.  Holy  simplicity!  Sex  is  the  salt  of 
art.  Our  present  discontent  with  contemporary  art  is  the  ab- 
sence of  a  predominating  sex  ;  or  else  the  reversal  of  the  roles  ; 
men  plying  the  distaff.  The  more  virile  or  the  more  feminine 
is  art  all  the  better.  We  need  more  men  like  Zorn  or  Zuloaga 
or  Augustus  John  and  less  of  the  fashionable  lace-makers  and 
effeminate  twaddlers  from  Paris  and  elsewhere ;  also  more 
womanly  artists.  Of  course,  when  that  magic  scrap  of  paper 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  ladies,  then  a  mighty  revolution  will  en- 
sue ;  Michelangelos  and  Titians,  Rembrandts,  Rubenses,  and 
Rodins  in  petticoats  will  pop  up  all  over  the  globe,  not  to  men- 
tion Shakespeares,  Beethovens,  and  Bismarcks.  If  the  writer 
above  mentioned  had  but  read  Goncourt !  '  There  are  no  women 
of  genius;  the  only  women  of  genius  are  men,'  declared  the 
agreeable  brothers  and  almost  gave  birth  to  an  epigram. 
Doubtless  during  the  stone  age,  when  man's  scanty  stock  of 
ideas  became  fixt — he  hasn't  conquered  a  new  one  since  then — 
the  same  mental  petrifaction  ensued  in  the  case  of  the  moon 
sex.  No  wonder  Jules  Laforgue  has  exclaimed :  '  Stability,  thy 
name  is  Woman !  ' 


"  Because  Mme.  Morisot  reflected  the  influence  of  her  great 
brother-in-law  [Manet],  nevertheless  she  remained  herself.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  had  at  first  been  affected  by 
Corot;  but  out  of  the  two  men,  Corot  and  Manet,  she  contrived 
an  artistic  soul  of  her  own.  Related  by  marriage  as  she  was 
to  Manet,  his  model  on  more  than  one  occasion—with  biilliant 
results— she  would  never  have  relapsed  into  what  Manet  called 
'la  peinture  a  quatre  mains,'  that  species  of  family  art  so 
comically  parodied  by  Moore  in  his  'Sex  in  Art.'  He  says, 
'  How  interesting  these  households  must  be !  Immediately 
after  breakfast  husband  and  wife  sit  down  at  their 
easels.  "  Let  me  mix  a  tone  for  you,  dear."  "  I  think 
I  would  put  that  up  a  little  higher."'  But  it  was 
George  Moore  who  first  called  the  attention  of  the 
English-speaking  world  to  Berthe  Morisot:  '  A  brush 
that  writes  rather  than  paints,  that  writes  exquisite 
notes  in  the  sweet  seductions  of  a  perfect  epistolary 
style.  .  .  .  The  color  is  deep  and  rich.  .  .  .  Mme. 
Morisot  is  the  eighteenth  century  quick  with  the  nine- 
teenth ;  she  is  the  nineteenth  turning  her  eyes  re- 
gretfully, looking  back  on  the  eighteenth. '  " 

Berthe  Morisot  was  born  at  Bourges  in  1841  and 
came  with  her  parents  to  live  in  Paris  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Empire.  She  was  '"  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  family  and  a  woman  of  fashion,"  yet  it 
"  was  impossible  to  regard  her  in  the  category  of 
women  painters  whose  attitude  toward  art  is  merely 
that  of  the  trifling  dilettante."  Her  sister  also  was  a 
painter ;  and  her  life  became  intimately  associated 
with  Manet  in  ways  the  writer  thus  unfolds: 

"  As  soon  as  they  had  attained  a  certain  technic  the 
sisters  Morisot  began  to  work  in  the  Louvre.  Stu- 
dents in  those  days  worked  in  greater  numbers  than  to- 
day. While  copying  there  about  the  year  1861  the  Morisots 
had  noticed  a  young  artist  painting  close  beside  them  whose 
name  was  Manet.  They  knew  him  casually,  but  did  not  then 
pursue  the  acquaintance  any  further.     He    was  also  copying 


JEUNE    FILLE    AU    BAL. 

Painted  by  Berthe  Morisot,  whom  a  critic  calls  a  greater  painter  than 
Rosa  Bonheur  tho  not  yet  so  recognized  by  woman. ind. 
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pictures— Tintoretto's  self-portrait  and  Titian's  Virgin  with 
the  white  rabbit.  At  that  time  Manet  was  a  beginner ;  he  had 
just  left  Couture's  studio  and  had  not  yet  attained  notoriety. 

*•  But  when— after  the  Salon  des  Refuses  in  1863,  to  which  he 
sent  the  '  Dejeuner  sur  I'herbe,'  and  the  Salon  of  1865,  in  which 
he  exhibited  the  '  Olympia  'he  had  become  famous,  the  two 
sisters,  who  remembered  the  young  man  they  had  met  at  the 
Louvre,  visited  him  in  his  studio  to  renew  their  acquaintance. 
At  this  time  he  was  married  and  lived  with  his  mother.  The 
visit  to  the  studio  led  to  a  friendship  between  the  Morisots  and 
Manet's  wife  and  mother,  and  soon  afterward  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  intimate  relationship  between  all  the  members  of 
the  two  families. 

"  After  Edma  Morisot  was  married  Berthe  worked  with 
Manet  in  his  studio.  From  that  moment  she  passed  under  his 
immediate  influence  ;  but  she  is  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
his  pupil.  Nevertheless  Manet  told  George  Moore  at  Amster- 
dam:  '  My  sister-in-law  would  not  have  existed 
without  me.'  '  True,'  adds  Mr.  Moore,  '  and  yet 
she  has  something  he  has  not — the  charm  of  her 
sex.'  M.  Duret  evidently  did  not  know  of  this 
speech  made  by  Manet,  for,  he  continues,  when 
Berthe  attached  herself  to  him  she  had  nothing 
more  to  learn  as  regards  rules  and  precepts ;  her 
artistic  education  was  finished.  What  she  was 
to  borrow  from  him  was  the  new  technic  and  the 
brilliant  execution  which  he  had  introduced. 
These  her  own  exceptional  artistic  gifts  enabled 
her  to  appropriate.  In  all  her  subsequent  produc- 
tion the  scale  of  tones,  and  the  quality  and  clarity 
of  light  were  derived  from  Manet,  but  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  her  work — ^her  feminine  in- 
dividuality and  her  personal  way  of  feeling — 
remained  unchanged." 


times  their  market  value  for  books  of  scholarly  importance, 
university  libraries  must  either  do  without  such  editions,  to 
the  detriment  of  scholarship,  or  divert  to  their  purchase  the 
funds  that  are  already  too  limited  for  adequate  equipment.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  anc»table  edition  in  a  university 
library  is  always  available  for  scholarly  purposes  to  any  in- 
quirer, but  a  copy  in  private  hands  is  rarely  accessible,  and  if 
bought  at  auction  through  a  dealer  even  its  destination  may  be 
unknown.  Many  a  scholar  has  made  a  trip  to  Europe  to  con- 
sult a  book  that  was  in  a  private  library  in  his  own  town.  Nor 
does  the  evil  of  ignorant  or  reckless  bidding  cease  with  the 
auction-room,  for  book-dealers  will  inevitably  raise  their  prices 
as  a  result  of  auction  follies." 

So  far  as  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Hoe  are  concerned,  the  results  of 
this  auction  go  to  prove  that  the  assembling  of  a  large  library 
of  rare  and  valuable  books  is  a  good  investment.     The  sale  just 
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FORTUNES  IN   SINGLE  BOOKS 

WHEN  A  MULTIMILLIONAIRE  outbids 
a  public  library  or  museum  and  carries 
off  some  rare  book  that  may  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  scholars,  to  lock  it  up  in  his  pri- 
vate collection,  the  loss  is  a  real  calamity  to  the 
world  of  letters.  That  is  what  has  been  happen- 
ing at  the  Hoe  library  sale,  and  it  is  arousing  no 
little  complaint.  One  New  York  journal  speaks  of 
this  and  kindred  dispersals  of  rare  objects  as  "  the 
Morganization  of  art, "  because  "  Gutenberg  Bibles, 
illuminated  missals  and  manuscripts  are  now  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Morgans  and  Huntingtons  and  their  ilk."  Such  a 
process  implies  the  paying  of  large  sums,  and  complaints  have 
arisen  on  many  sides  of  the  monopolistic  way  a  few  rich  bidders 
have  absorbed  all  the  rare  treasures,  in  many  cases  paying 
enormous  advances  upon  what  the  same  items  have  ever  before 
brought  in  the  open  market.  Curiously  enough  the  complaint 
was  raised  almost  in  the  first  instance  by  Miss  Greene,  herself 
Mr.  Morgan's  librarian,  who  paid  at  this  sale  $42,500  for  a  Cax- 
ton,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  single  volume.  Her  stric- 
tures did  not  apply  to  the  supreme  rarities,  however,  but  to 
those  works  of  interest  to  the  scholar  which  ought,  therefore, 
she  thought,  to  be  accessible  to  public  institutions,  or  college 
libraries,  whei-e  they  may  be  freely  consulted.  The  Yale 
Alumni  Weekly  (New  Haven)  seems  to  take  the  same  view, 
probably  therein  voicing  the  disappointment  of  Yale  at  her  un- 
successful bidding  in  this  auction  sale.  This  journal  makes  the 
following  editorial  comment  on  "  book-auction  follies  "  : 

"  The  prices  realized  at  the  sale  of  the  first  part  of  the  Hoe 
library  are  of  serious  interest  to  university  and  to  other  large 
reference  libraries.  Librarians  have  no  desire  to  compete  with 
private  collectors  so  far  as  bibliographical  curiosities  are  con- 
cerned. They  encourage  the  man  whose  hobby  is  the  collection 
of  large-paper  or  extra-illustrated  copies,  of  books  in  beautiful 
bindings,  or  of  those  with  autograph  inscriptions  or  from  the 
libraries  of  famous  persons.  To  pay  fabulous  prices  for  such 
books  hurts  no  one,  and  keeps  alive  a  love  of  books  for  their 
beauty  or  their  associations.      But  when  collectors  pay  many 


DANS   UN   PARC. 

,  as  this  example  proves,  Berthe  Morisot  stiowed  the  influence  of  Corot,  who 
as  her  master  before  she  came  undor  the  dominatinrr  spell  of  Manet. 

ended  is  but  a  quarter  of  the  books  Mr.  Hoe  owned,  and  the 
proceeds  thus  far,  nearing  the  million-dollar  mark,  amount 
almost  to  what  it  was  expected  the  entire  library  would  bring. 
Needless  to  say  the  advance  on  Mr.  Hoe's  original  outlay  for 
his  treasures  is  enormous.  A  light  upon  the  peculiar  nature 
of  this  sale  is  given  by  Caroline  Shipman  Whipple  in  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times,  where  she  attempts  to  combat  the  notion 
of  critics  that  the  prices  were  "  absurd  "  : 

'•  These  critics  forget  that  this  is  the  dispersal  of  what  for 
many  years  has  been  regarded  as  the  finest  private  library  in 
the  world — considering  the  number  and  rarity  of  the  books 
(many  of  them  unique),  their  wonderful  state  of  preservation, 
the  great  number  of  fine  bindings,  and  the  personal  care  with 
which  the  books  were  selected  during  a  period  of  over  fifty 
years.  Only  one  who  was  in  constant  association  with  Mr.  Hoe 
for  many  years  could  realize  his  infinite  grasp  of  details  con- 
nected with  his  library.  With  one  exception,  he  did  not  buy 
en  bloc,  like  some  recent  collectors,  nor  did  he  take  up  collect- 
ing as  a  fad  for  his  declining  years.  He  knew  his  books,  and 
by  judicious  purchases  was  constantly  adding  to  the  various 
groups  and  replacing  mediocre  copies  with  better  ones. 

'■  The  criticism  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Hoe  (whether  justly  or 
unjustly)  that  his  art  collection  was  the  work  of  a  '  gatherer  ' 
rather  than  of  a  collector.  This  criticism  could  never  be  made 
of  him  in  respect  of  his  books.  Robert  Hoe  was  a  great  book- 
collector  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word — one  of  the  greatest 
that  the  world  has  ever  known — and  the  prices  now  being  paid 
for  his  library  are,  in  large  measure,  a  tribute  to  his  perspi- 
cacity and  his  intelligent,  long-standing,  and  unfailing  inter- 
est in  books.     It  is  very  evident  to  the  spectator  that  buyers 
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want  not  only  a  certain  edition  or  issue  of  a  book,  but  also. the 
very  copy  once  owned  by  this  famous  bibliophile.  That  fact 
accounts  in  part  for  the  high  prices  now  obtaining. 

"  Another  important  fact,  which  dealers  and  other  buyers  lose 
sight  of  or  fail  to  admit,  is  that  book-collecting  in  America  has 
developed  during  the  past  ten  years  into  a  game.  It  has  be- 
come a  Wall  Street  speculation.  Books  are  bought  and  sold  like 
stocks,  and  rarity  and  provenances  largely  determine  the  prices. 
Protests  against  this  condition  are  not  only  futile  but  illogical. 


From  a  painting  by  Edouard  Manet.     The  seated  figure  was  painted 
from  Berthe  Morisot,  who  frequently  sat  for  Manet. 

It  is  a  pity,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  collector  with  limiced 
funds,  but  it  is  true,  speculation  in  books  is  a  recent  develop- 
ment in  this  country. 

"  These  critics  also  forget  that  an  auction  sale  is  more  or  less 
automatic,  once  it  is  started.  At  what  point  would  they  have 
the  auctioneer  stop  and  say,  '  Now,  gentlemen,  this  book  has 
reached  a  high  enough  price.  We  will  let  the  bidders  draw  lots 
for  its  possession  '  ?  " 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  after  mentioning  the  huge 
prices,  $50,000,  paid  for  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  and  the  $42,500 
for  the  Caxton  "  Knight  of  the  Swanne,"  surveys  other  prices  : 

"  There  is  less  warrant  for  many  other  high  prices  paid  at  the 
Hoe  sale.  Mr.  Hoe's  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Gray's  '  Elegy  ' 
(1751)  at  $4,500  is  certainly  a  dearly  bought  book.  The  book 
is  like  the  first  editions  of  other  classics,  such  as  the  '  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  '  and  '  The  Deserted  Village,'  always  in  demand,  but 
always  procurable  without  much  difficulty.  Probably  twenty 
copies  could  be  traced  in  America.  The  highest  previous  auc- 
tion record  in  this  country  is  $740,  paid  at  the  McKee  sale  in 
1902,  tho  this  same  copy  when  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  the  Van 
Antwerp  sale  in  1907  brought  £205. 

"' The  Embargo  '  (Boston,  1808),  William  Cullen  Bryant's 
first  publication,  a  little  pamphlet  of  twelve  pages,  is  a  rare 
book,  but  $3,350  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  it.  Mr.  Hoe's  copy 
sold  in  the  Hoffman  sale  in  1877  for  $17,  and  again  in  the 
Hawkins  sale  in  1887  for  $41.50.  Mr.  Hoe  acquired  the  book 
with  the  N.  Q.  Pope  library.  Mr.  Sturges'  copy  (formerly 
Charles  Eliot  Norton's)  cost  him  $200  about  1896.  Less  than  ten 
years  ago  the  Boston  Athenaeum  found  a  duplicate  among  some 
pamphlets  and  sold  it  for  $550.  This  copy,  in  the  original  paper 
cover,  untrimmed,  the  only  one  known  in  this  condition,  is  now 


in  the  Wakeman  collection.  The  Boston  Athenseum  still  has  a 
copy  bound  up  with  other  pamphlets,  and  there  is  a  copy  in 
the  Harvard  Library.  The  latter,  a  cut  copy,  bound  up  with 
the  second  edition,  has  the  following  autograph  inscription 
on  the  title-page  :  *  At  the  time  I  wrote  this  poem  I  was  attend- 
ing the  district  school  in  Cummington,  County  of  Hampshire, 
Cambridge,  Sept.  29th,  1860.     Wm.  Cullen  Bryant' 

"  Boethius'  '  De  Consolatione  Philosophiee'  in  Latin  and  Flem- 
ish (Ghent,  1485),  the  copy  which  brought  £52  at  the  Syston- 
Park  sale  in  1884  and  $145  at  the  Ives  sales  in  1891,  sold  for 
$4,900,  and  was  bought  by  a  Paris  bookseller.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  spectacular  advance  in  price  on  any  book  in  the  sale. 

"  Many  other  instances  of  extraordinary  advances  in  prices 
might  be  noted.  Whether  there  has  been  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance in  the  market  value  of  all  rare  books,  or  whether  it  is 
Mr.  Hoe's  books  which  collectors  are  particularly  eager  for, 
time  must  tell." 


WHERE  ENGLAND  SHOULD  TAKE 
LESSONS  OF  US 

IF  WE  ARE  ever  disposed  to  lament  over  the  bad  manners 
of  our  press,  it  may  be  a  comfort  to  know  that  our  freedom 
of  speech  finds  covetous  admirers.  .  One  such  delivers  him- 
self in  the  London  Daily  Mail  in  envy  of  the  greater  freedom 
shown  here  in  criticizing  entertainments  designed  to  amuse  the 
public.  Libel  law  and  various  other  deterrents  on  the  other 
side  seem,  according  to  Mr.  Desmond"  Coke,  to  have  reduced 
dramatic  critics  to  a  state  of  fear  whereby  almost  any  offering 
in  the  theaters  gets  its  conventional  words  of  praise.  If  the 
drama  is  really  decadent  in  England  a  big  pprt  of  the  blame 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  dramatic  critics,  this  writer  thinks, 
for  such  reasons  as  these : 

"  When  a  feeble  play  appears  they  are  quite  content  to  tell 
the  plot,  so  far  as  visible  ;  to  comment  genially  on  the  acting,- 
and  then,  after  an  eloquent  full  stop,  to  say,  '  The  reception 
was  friendly,  tho  not  cordial. '  If  these  men  had  a  shred  of 
honesty  they  would  end  : .'  This  jejune  effort  was  received  in 
stony  silence,  relieved  only  at  the  final  curtain  by  exhausted 
booing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  in  future 
adopt  fretwork,  hair-cutting,  poultry-cramming,  or  any  other 
art  less  visible  in  its  performance  to  the  general  public.  As 
playwright,  he  can  claim  only  to  be  a  peerless  soporific'  The 
author  might  possibly  take  the  advice;  the  public  would  cer- 
tainly know  what  to  expect,  and  patronize  the  playhouse  only 
if  it  suffered  from  insomnia — but  the  critic  and  editor  would 
have  to  go  through  with  a  libel  action. 

"  That  leads  to  the  real  culprit,  the  law.  We  are  so  thin- 
skinned,  so  genteel,  in  these  days  that  a  criticism  of  our  art 
ranks  as  an  insult  to  our  person.  The  maxim  De  mortuis  nil 
nisi  bonitm  holds  nowhere  more  strongly  than  of  an  unsuccessful 
play.  The  critic,  with  a  grand  air  of  recklessness,  calls  it 
'  dull, '  and  thinks  how  daring  he  has  been.  If  he  goes  one  step 
further  and  accuses  the  authoress  in  person  of  any  lack  in  art 
or  intellect,  her  manager,  her  father,  and  her  sister's  husband, 
all  with  one  cry  of  '  Hands  off  our  wom.ankind,'  demand  apolo- 
gies from  the  newspaper  proprietor.  If  he  is  obdurate,  readers 
are  referred  to  the  law  courts  for  a  sequel.  There,  it  may  be, 
there  will  be  more  '  laughter  '  than  there  had  been  in  the 
theater. " 

The  wonder  of  this  writer's  point  of  view  is  revealed  when, 
on  reading  further,  we  discover  the  astounding  fact  that  "  they 
do  these  things  better  in  America. '     And  this  is  what  we  read : 

"  English  artists  touring  in  that  country  are  likely  to  enjoy 
the  '  giftie  '  envied  by.  the  Scottish  poet,  and  there  have  been 
recent  cases  where  it  has  proved  a  disillusion.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  American  tour  (the  British  press  announces)  has  been 
curtailed  owing  to  Miss  Blank's  numerous  pressing  engage- 
ments on  this  side  of  the  water.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
Chicago  journal's  comment  on  Miss  Blank's  walk  and  figure; 
to  the  New  York  paper's  summary  of  her  charms ;  or  to  the 
San  Francisco  journalist's  striking  simile  between  her  voice 
and  that  of  a  rheumatic  corncrake.  Indeed,  even  to  reprint 
these  things  might  possibly  be  libel. 

"  The  skin  of  males  is  scientifically  accounted  thicker,  and  a 
well-known  pianist  will  doubtless  pardon,   as  an  abstract  in- 
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stance  of  bold  criticism,  the  following'  extract  from  Town 
Topics  : 

"  '  If  the  jibbering,  grimacing,  figure  of had  actu- 
ally appeared  at  the  end  of  a  long,  red-painted  stick,  instead 
of  being  seated  at  the  ivory  end  of  a  concert  piano  at  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  matinee,  no  sensible  person  would  have  been  in 
the  least  surprized.  Nothing  but  a  fervent  regard  for  the  rules 
of  Carnegie  Hall  prevented  me  from  offering  a  bag  of  peanuts 
to  the  little  man  with  the  prehensile  habits.' 

"This,  with  the  full  name  given  and  coupled  with  an  assur- 
ance that  the  little  man's  effort  met  with  '  simian  success,'  is 
surely  more  exhilarating  than  the  usual : 

'•  M.  —  received  the  customary  ovation,  merited  by  his 
lively  method  of  execution,  certainly  individual,  tho  some  have 
found  it  lacking  in  artistic  dignity.' 

"  Of  course,  this  method  need  not  be  tried  at  once  upon  the 
living.  Those  timid  spirits  who  fear  the  law's  grim  clutch  can 
exercise  at  first  upon  the  great  departed.  As  instance  of  this 
safer  line  may  be  quoted  these  extracts,  given  lately  by  The 
Literary  Digest  of  New  York  from  a  Chicago  pedagog's  ap- 
preciation of  our  greatest  dramatist  of  all : 

"  '  Shakespeare's  wit  is  of  a  slim  order.  He  is  a  cheap  pun- 
ster, and  I  hate  punsters.  He  makes  his  jokes  of  a  shady 
character.  His  language  is  behind  the  times.  Students  are 
misled  and  injured  by  the  bad  grammar,  bad  spelling,  and  bad 
morals  set  forth  in  his  books.  His  plays  are  full  of  what  we 
now  recognize  as  errors  of  speech.' 

'■  Could  any  Englishman  have  written  that  ?  " 

Altho  the  above  rich  bit  was  well  worth  quoting,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  have  missed  it,  we  fear  the  writer  has  trusted  too 
much  to  his  memory  and  given  us  credit  that  should  have  gone 
elsewhere. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  LAST  PATRIARCH 

WHEN  THE  funeral  cortege  of  James  Freeman  Clarke 
bore  his  body  to  its  last  resting-place  some  one  re- 
marked that  with  it  went  also  Puritan  New  England. 
But  something  of  that  spirit  has  remained  to  our  day  in  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  ;  tho  now  that  he  too  has  gone  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  eye-witnesses  of  its  former  power  and  glory.  His 
death  on  May  9  removes,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"the  last  eminent  survivor  of  the  great  New  England  age." 
He  was  not  wholly  or  exclusively  the  man  of  letters.  Soldier, 
reformer,  and  parson,  he  was  noteworthy,  but  still  more  note- 
worthy, continues  this  New  York  paper  to  which  he  frequently 
contributed,  "  for  having  been  deep  in  the  confidence  and  the 
friendship  and  the  plans  of  the  reformers  and  writers  and  phil- 
anthropists who  kept  heroism  and  hope  alive  in  this  country." 
Tho  he  wrote  much  himself,  "  he  delighted  in  the  higher  repu- 
tation of  his  friends,  Emerson  and  Longfellow,  Lowell  and 
Holmes,"  and  "  younger  than  the  protagonists  of  the  philosophi- 
cal and  political  movement  of  New  England,  he  held  up  their 
hands  while  living,  piously  recorded  their  virtues  when  dead, 
and  was  content  to  sink  his  personality  in  that  of  the  genera- 
tion in  which  he  was  proud  to  have  played  a  minor  part."  In 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  his  old  friend  Mr.  F.  B.  San- 
born gives  some  recollections  serving  to  show  that  the  man  was 
never  a  hide-bound  traditionalist: 

'■  It  must  be  now  more  than  sixty-two  years  ago  that  I  first 
saw  and  heard  Rev.  T.  W.  Higginson,  as  he  was  then  styled  in 
the  registers  of  the  clergy  ;  and  he  had  come  from  his  first 
parish,  in  Newburyport,  to  officiate  in  a  small  church  in  eastern 
New  Hampshire.  As  I  well  remember,  he  preached  in  white 
trousers,  which  in  1846  was  an  innovation  on  the  traditional 
black  garb,  that  Emerson  had  given  up  ten  years  earlier,  but 
to  which  Theodore  Parker  adhered  all  his  clerical  life  for  the 
reason,  as  he  told  me,  that  he  chose  to  conform  in  that  outward 
manner,  since  he  must  dissent  in  so  much  that  was  inward  and 
spiritual.  But  innovation  was  a  second  nature  to  young  Hig- 
ginson, as  it  continued  to  be  through  most  of  his  active  life. 
Revolution,  that  chief  among  innovations,  was  also  a  favorite 
mood  of  his;  and  this  made  him  for  a  number  of  years,  about 
1856-59.  an  artive  advocate  of  dissolving  the  union ;  as  some  of 


his  Federalist  kinsmen  had  been  half  a  century  earlier.  By 
that. time  I  had  been  intimate  with  him  for  a  few  years,  or 
from  early  in  my  college  life,  which  began  in  1852.  At  the 
Anthony  Burns  rendition  in  May,  1854 — or,  rather,  the  morning 
after  the  attack  on  the  Boston  Court  House  in  Court  Square, 
which  preceded  the  rendition — I  saw  Mr.  Higginson  with  his 
throat  muffled,  from  a  wound  received  the  night  before,  while 
leading  the  assault  on  what  Richard  Dana,  who  was  the  counsel 
of  the  poor  slave,  called  '  the  Boston  Barracoon. '  In  the  Kan- 
sas emigration  and  Sharp's  rifle  movement  of  the  next  few 
years  we  became  active  on  committees,  and  this  led  in  1857  to 
an  acquaintance  with  John  Brown,  the  Kansas  hero,  whose 
good  cause  we  both  sup- 
ported, until  the  whole  North 
took  it  up  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Civil  War." 

In  the  very  full  memoir 
published  in  the  same  journal 
we  see  his  literary  position 
treated  by  some  anonymous 
hand,  but  with  vigor  and 
penetration.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  having  held  him- 
self "  a  humble  relation  to 
the  men  who  were  recreating 
American  literature  after 
Irving  and  Cooper."  Tho  he 
was  a  younger  man  than  the 
members  of  the  group  of 
Brahmans,  yet  he  "  was  not 
afraid  to  find  Emerson  in- 
organic in  structure.  Holmes 
a  trifler,  and  Hawthorne 
bloodless."     More: 

'■  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
three  Mr.  Higginson  sent  his 
first     contribution     to     The 

Atlantic    Monthly,     a    paper  Who  was 'not  afraid  to  find  Emer- 

on  '  Saints  and  Their  Bodies. '       son  inorganic  in  structure.  Holmes  a 
It  was  printed    in    the    fifth       trifler,  and  Hawthorne  bloodless." 
number       and      won      from 

Holmes  the  dictum  that  it  was  an  admirable  essay.  This,  be- 
fore the  war,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  literary  life  for  young 
Mr.  Higginson.  The  war  itself  was  rather  a  solemn  interlude. 
He  wrote  more  for  The  Atlantic  at  that  time  than  any  other  of 
its  contributors.  Holmes  at  once  called  him  his  '  young  friend, ' 
and  the  young  friend  was  admitted  to  the  company  of  the  elect, 
as  it  was  then  represented  in  Town  and  Country  Club,  then 
'  skimming  the  cream  of  intellectual  Boston  at  $5  a  head,'  the 
Atlantic  Club,  and  its  larger  and  more  important  coeval,  the 
Saturday  Club,  the  best-known  of  them  all.  Mr.  Higginson 
gives  an  amusing  picture  of  a  dinner  of  one  of  these  clubs— it 
seems  to  have  been  the  Atlantic— organized  in  honor  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  then  at  the  pinnacle  of  her  fame.  Feminine 
contributors  to  the  magazine,  it  seems,  had  never  been  invited 
to  the  club's  dinners  ;  but  since  they  were  having  Mrs.  Stowe, 
another  member  of  her  sex  was  provided,  for  companionship, 
in  the  person  of  Harriet  Prescott  SpofFord.  The  Revere  House 
was  the  scene  of  this  solemn  repast.  Solemn  it  was.  They 
were  all  a  bit  aghast,  frivolous  as  they  were,  in  the  presence 
of  the  severe  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  had  her  views  on  all  sorts  of 
questions,  notably  the  consumption  of  wine.  The  one  remark 
that  Mrs.  Stowe  made  to  her  female  companion  was  to  ask  the 
time  of  day.  Holmes  led  her  in,  and  Mr.  Higginson  escorted 
the  younger  lady  author.  Whittier  and  Higginson  were  the 
two  men  who  habitually  took  no  wine,  and  they  suffered  littla. 
But  Longfellow  seems  to  have  developed  a  thirst.  Finally  one 
brave  spirit  had  his  tumbler  surreptitiously  filled  with  a  rosy 
fluid  and  others  were  quick  to  copy.  Lowell  shocked  Mrs.  Stowe 
by  stoutly  holding  that '  Tom  Jones'  was  the  greatest  novel,  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table  Holmes  demonstrated  to  Dr.  Stowe 
that  swearing  originated  in  the  free  use  of  sacred  phrases  by 
the  clergy  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  there  were  whole  families  in 
Boston  who  had  never  been  perceptibly  affected  by  Adam's 
fall.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stowe  were  reported  to  have  said  afterward 
that  while  the  company  was  very  distinguished,  the  conversa- 
tion was  not  what  they  had  been  led  to  expect." 


THOMAS    WENTWORTH    HIGGINSON, 


STOLYPINE  AGAINST  THE   POPE 

THE  DECREE  of  the  Pope  against  Modernism  is  not 
acceptable  to  the  present  Russian  Government.  While 
all  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  throughout  Europe  have 
been  commanded  by  the  Holy  See  to  take  an  oath  against  the 
study  or  encouragement  of  modern  Biblical  criticism,  or  modern 
political  ideas  such  as  relate  to  Socialism  or  Feminism,  Mr. 
Stolypine,the  Russian  Prime  Minister,  has  forbidden  the  Catho- 
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EXTERIOR  OF  THE  MOSQUE  OF  OMAR. 


Which  was  originally  a  Christian  church  built  over  the  rock  on  wliich,  according  to  tradition 
Abraham  was  about  to  begin  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 


lie  priests  of  Russia  to  take  any  such  oath,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Lubin,  assembled  in  order 
to  take  the  declaration,  was  dispersed  by  the  police.  It  is  not 
of  course  the  question  of  Modernism  that  is  at  stake  in  Russia, 
says  a  writer  in  The  Continent  (Chicago).  Mr.  Stolypine's 
order  is  dictated  by  merely  State  and  political  reasons: 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Russian  Government  has  never 
permitted  the  Holy  See  to  communicate  freely  and  directly  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  other  clergy  in  Russia.  All 
acts  of  the  Vatican  concerning  Russia  must  be  transmitted  to 
the  Catholic  clergy  through  the  medium  of  the  Russian  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  who  has  charge  of  religious  matters.  Likewise, 
the  reports  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  the  Holy  See  must  pass 
through  the  Government  offices.  Even  the  contributions  of 
Russian  Catholics  known  as  Peter's  pence  can  not  be  sent 
directly  to  the  Pope  ;  they  are  transmitted  through  the  Russian 
legation  at  the  Vatican.  When  it  is  a  matter  of  encyclicals  or 
other  papal  acts  of  importance,  there  is  still  more  reason  for 
the  Russian  Government  to  enforce  rigorously  this  principle 
which  controls  its  attitude  to  all  dissenting  churches,  especially 
the  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  to  the  present  time  the  Vatican  has 
conformed  to  this  rule.  It  is  through  the  representative  of 
the  Czar  at  the  court  of  the  Pope  that  encyclicals  and  other 
pontifical  documents  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Russian 
episcopate." 


Rome,  but  whom  in  late   years  the  Russian  Government  had, 
by  many  methods,  compelled  to  reenter  orthodoxy.     The  latest 
ukase  of  Nicholas  II.  was  designed  to  permit  the  uniates  who 
had  been  converted  to  orthodoxy  by  force,  to  return  to  Catholi- 
cism, and  many  naturally  profited  by  it.     But  to-day  the  Russian 
authorities  display  a  pitiless  severity,  and  annul  in  practise  the 
liberal  concessions  made  by  the  Czar.     The  passage  from  ortho- 
doxy to  a  dissenting  creed  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  series 
of  long  and  tedious  formalities.     When  one  of  these  uniates 
who  has  returned  to  Catholicism  has  need  of  the  ministry  of  a 
Catholic  priest,  for  example,  for  marriage  or  for  baptism,  the 
Russian  official  immediately  institutes  an  in- 
quiry to   learn  whether  all    the   formalities 
prescribed  for  return  to  the  Catholic  Church 
have  been  complied  with    to  the  letter.     If 
one  of  these  has  been  omitted,  the  Catholic 
priest  who  has,  in  good  faith,  performed  the 
required  rite  (of  remarriage    or  baptism,  it 
may  be)  is  at  once  fined  or  imprisoned.     The 
person  quoted  adds  that  at  the  present  time 
Russian  prisons  are  filled  with  Polish  priests 
whose  only  crime    is  that  they  have  not  re- 
fused the  rites  of  their  Church  to  the  faithful 
who  have  asked  for  them." 

The  Vatican  is  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
Russian  Government's  treatment  of  Catho- 
lics, and  is  particularly  incensed  with  Mr. 
Sazonoff,  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
under  Stolypine.  He  has  the  handling  of  all 
diplomatic  business  between  Rome  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  Italian  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities have  long  ago  learned  to  hate  and 
distrust  him.  Of  his  record  at  Rome  we 
read : 

"  The  new  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Aflfairs  lived  in  Rome  six  years,  first  as  coun- 
selor to  the  Russian  embassy  to  the  Vatican, 
then  'as  minister  resident.  He  left  very  un- 
pleasant memories  in  the  ecclesiastical  world.  He  was  accused 
— either  justly  or  unjustly — not  only  of  a  lack  of  diplomatii-  cour- 
tesy, but  also  of  a  positive  dislike  to  Catholicism.  But  the  pres- 
ent condition  is  that  it  is  directly  with  Sazonoff  that  the  Vatican 
is  compelled  to  transact  business,  since  the  Russian  legation  at 
the  Holy  See  reports  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Will 
M.  Sazonoff,  who  did  not  display  much  courtesy  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  Roman  prelates  when  he  resided  in  Rome  as 
representative  of  the  Czar,  be  more  complaisant  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  ?  Will  he  show  himself  more  conciliating  and 
more  accommodating  at  St.  Petersburg  than  he  did  at  Rome  ? 
1  believe  that  the  Vatican  has  no  illusion  in  this  particular." 


Tlie  Continent  declares  that  at  the  present  time  the  Russian 
Cabinet  and  the  Roman  Curia  are  at  daggers  drawn.  "  The  re- 
liitions  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Russian  Government  are 
now  as  bad  as  possible."  The  following  incident  is  cited  as  an 
example  of  this  situation  : 

"  A  ukase  appeared  several  years  ago  authorizing  members 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  change  their  creed  and  pass  to  the 
Roman  Church.  This  ukase  had  in  view  especially  the  uniates 
— that  is,  the  Catholics  of  the  Greek  rite  who  had  united  with 


REVIVING  THE  CANTERBURY  PILGRIMAGE-Medievalism 
is  coming  into  favor  in  various  ways  in  England,  not  only  in 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  King's  coronation,  but  in  cus- 
toms of  religious  observance.  Good  Friday  was  observed  by  a 
procession  through  London  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  so  great  was  the  interest  aroused  that  now  it  is 
proposed  to  revive  the  Canterbury  pilgrimage,  making  of  it 
something  of  the  character  of  a  religious  "retreat"  combined 
with  a  few  days  in  the  open  air.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus 
sets  forth  the  scheme  of  the  procession,  starting  at  the  Tabard 
Inn  at  Southwark  and  proceeding  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine 
and  the  tomb  of  Becket : 

"  The  distance  is  about  sixty  miles,  and  the  way  full  of  relig- 
ious and  historical  interest ;  Watling  Street  is  its  name. 
Chaucer  has  preserved  for  us  the  itinerary  of  his  famous 
company : 

Lo,  Depeford,  and  it  is  half  wey  pryme, 
Lo,  Cirenewych,  ther  many  a  shrewe  is  inne  .  . 
Lo!   Kouchestre  stant  heer  fast  by!  .  .  . 
Before  I  come  to  Sidenbourne 
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"Thence  it  ran  through  Boghton-under-Blee  to  Harbledown. 

Wool  ye.  iiat  where  tlier  slant  a  litel  touii, 
Which  that  y-cleped  is  Bobbe-up-aiui-Douii, 
Under  the  Blee  in  Canterbury  wey? 

"  At  Harbledown  first  came  in  sig-ht  the  huge  gilt  figure  set 
upon  the  Angel  Steeple,  and  there  the  travelers  would  dismount 
and  finish  their  pilgrimage  afoot. 

"  According  to  Chaucer,  and,  indeed,  to  tradition  older  than 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  April  was  a  favorite  month 
for  setting  out  upon  a  pious  journey,  but  the  anniversaries  in 
December  and  July  of  the  saint's  murder  and  translation  long 
drew  great  crowds  to  Canterbury,  especially  when  a  jubilee 
gave  the  event  increased  importance.  On  at  least  one  such 
occasion  the  pilgrims  numbered  100,000,  and  the  victuallers, 
we  are  told,  did  a  roaring  trade  in  wine  at  eightpence  a  gallon 
and  halfpenny  loaves;  but  that  was  the  fifteenth,  not  the 
twentieth,  century. 

"  Such  a  journey  to  Canterbury  carried  out  to-day  under  the 
countenance  and  active  assistance  of  the  heads  of  the  English 
Church  would  be  of  real  use  to  English  people.  The  criticism 
is  often  leveled  at  us,  and  not  without  reason,  that  as  a  nation 
we  are  indifferent  to  our  Church,  for  the  reason  that  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  its  history  ;  the  journey  would  help  to  remove 
the  reproach.     The  experiment  is  worth  making.     Why  not  ?  " 


end  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
overlooking  the  Valley  of  Kedron  and  the  pool  of  Siloam.  The 
explorers  are  credited  with  having  excavated  a  passage  from 
the  pool  of  Siloam  toward  the  place  where  once  stood  Solomon's 
Temple,  built  in  1012  B.C.,  pillaged  and  restored,  and  finally 
destroyed  by  Titus  in  70  a.d.     Failing  to  reach  the  relics  sought 


FILCHING   SACRED   RELICS  • 

DISPATCHES  from  Jerusalem  indicate  that  a  diplomatic 
tangle  involving  England  and  America  with  the  Turk- 
ish (Government  is  impending,  due  to  a  rash  foray  in 
archeology  made  by  an  Anglo-American  syndicate  of  exca- 
vators. Report,  heightened  perhaps  by  more  or  less  wild  sur- 
mise, credits  this  body  with  having  dug  beneath  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  for  sacred  relics,  with  which  the  whole  digging  party  de- 
camped. The  members  of  the  expedition,  with  their  prizes,  em- 
barked at  Jaffa,  says  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
"  They  went  aboard  a  yacht  which  had  been  awaiting  them, 
and  set  sail  before  the  people  of  Jerusalem  learned  what  they 
had  done."  The  promoters  of  the  expedition  hoped  to  discover 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of 
the  old  Hebrew  .temple,  so  it  is  reported  from  London,  "but  a 
Constantinople  dispatch  of  to-day  (May  4)  says  it  is  believed 
that  t'.ie  explorers  found  Solomon's  crown,  his  sword,  and  his 
ring  and  an  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Bible."  The  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  wei-e  thrown  into  a  riotous  frenzy  by  the  reports, 
so  we  read,  with  this  also  : 

"  Azmy  Bey,  the  Turkish  Governor,  was  mobbed  on  the  streets 
for  supposed  complicity  in  the  profanation,  and  was  hooted  as 
'apig. '  The  mosque  has  been  closed  and  is  closely  guarded 
pending  the  arrival  from  Constantinople  of  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  will  make  an  investigation. 

"The  expedition  worked  for  two  years  on  a  large  scale,  be- 
ginning at  the  village  of  Siloam,  which  lies  at  the  southeastern 


■     IMcr    SHAl.T    NOT    STEAL.   ' 

-Itudui'fT  i:i  tlie  Warheii  (Jewish,  New  York). 


Cuji}  tighlcd  l»y  Ctiilerwooil  A   UliJerwou.i . 

INTERIOR    OF    THE    MO-SQUE    OF    OMAR, 

Instead  of  pavement  one  sees  the  sacred  rocli  beneath  whicli 
tlie  exr>lorins  party  are  said  to  have  found  the  crown  and  .scepter 
of  King  .Solomon  and  otiier  treasures. 

in  this  manner,  the  explorers,  according  to  the  alleged  confes- 
sions of  the  guards  of  the  mosque,  bribed  the  guards,  entered 
the  mosque,  and,  after  digging  on  six  nights,  spirited  away 
the  treasures,  'the  whereabouts  of  which,"  says  an  Arabic 
paper,  '  none  knew  except  God  and  these  English. ' 

■■  Mystery  surrounds  the  expedition,  whose  operations  have 
been  of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  evident  that  a  large  sum 
of  money  was  invested.  It  is  reported  that  wealthy  English- 
men and  Americans  formed  a  syndicate,  of  which  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  was  a  member,  on  the  report  of  the  discovery 
of  the  location  of  the  relics  by  Scandinavian  investigators." 

It  seems  incredible  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  "  any 
of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple  should  remain,"  and  most 
of  the  other  features  of  the  story  are  declared  equally  unbe- 
lievable. "  What  we  may  safely  conclude  is  that  modern  arche- 
ological  investigation  in  Jerusalem  has  aroused  local  ?ntago- 
nisms.  The  rest  sounds  apocryphal."  The  Evening  Post  appends 
this  note  on  the  history  of  the  Church  which  is  said  to  cover 
the  only  bit  of  ground  not  already  searched  for  treasure,  and 
access  to  this  remaining  bit  was  to  be  ha.d  only  through  the 
mosque.     We  read : 

■  The  Mosque  of  Omar  was  originally  a  Christian  church  of 
the  Byzantine  style,  and  is  built  around  the  sacred  rock,  upon 
which,  according  to  tradition,  Abraham  was  about  to  sacrifice 
his  son  Isaac.  When  the  Moslems  conquered  Jerusalem,  they 
turned  the  Byzantine  basilica  into  a  mosque  and  named  i*  after 
the  great  second  calif,  whose  daughter,  Hafsa,  was  a  wiit  of 
Mohammed.  But,  in  transforming  the  edifice,  the  Moslems  did 
not  destroy  the  wonderful  work  of  the  old  Christians,  and  to- 
day   the  walls  and  the  drum    of  the  dome  are  coverei  with 
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beautiful  Byzantine  mosaics  of  different  dates,  and  the  windows 
are  filled  with  splendidly  colored  glass. 

"  Its  position  on  the  great  plateau,  which  was  once  the  plat- 
form of  Solomon's  Temple,  where  the  Jews  made  their  last  fight 
against  the  legionaries  of  Titus  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.D.,  is  a  very  commanding  ^one. 
Its  minarets  and  the  soaring  bulk  of  the  dome — '  The  Dome  of 
the  Rock,'  as  it  is  called,  or  Kubbet-es-Sakhra,  to  give  it  the 
Arabic  equivalent— are  visible  from  any  point  within  the  walls, 
and  in  fact  are  one  of  the  first  landmarks  of  the  Holy  City  that 
are  glimpsed  by  the  traveler's  eye.  In  shape,  the  mosque  is 
an  octagon,  66  feet  to  a  side,  with  four  porches  and  a  range  of 
graceful  pointed  windows,  encrusted  with  colored  Persian  tiles. 
The  interior  has  two  concentric  ranges  of  columns  and  piers, 
the  central  range  supporting  the  drum  of  the  dome,  which  is 
97  feet  high,  and  65  feet  in  diameter." 


A  FIXT  DATE  FOR   EASTER 

So  MANY  business,  educational,  social,  and  personal  events 
depend  upon  the  dates  for  Lent  and  Easter,  that  the  ex- 
treme variations  often  cause  serious  difficulties,  and  there 
is  a  movement  afoot  in  England  to  substitute  a  fixt  date  for 
the  movable  one.  Some  see  no  reason  why  Easter  should  be 
governed  by  the  phases  of  the  moon  any  more  than  Christmas, 
but  the  defenders  of  the  present  order  hold  that  it  would  be 
sacrilege  to  subordinate  Easter  to  the  whims  of  personal  con- 
venience, and  change  the  Church  calendar  to  suit  worldly  de- 
mands. April  14  in  every  year  will  become  the  date  for  Easter 
in  England  if  the  Calendar  Reform  Bill  now  pending  before 
the  House  of  Commons  becomes  a  law.  This  will  evidently 
make  Easter  come  on  a  week-day  of  tener  than  on  Sunday.  An 
English  Member  of  Parliament,  Robert  Pearce,  in  writing  in 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle  on  the  inconveniences  of  a  variable 
date  for  Easter,  complains  that  the  variation  "  affects,  of  course, 
Lent,  Whitsuntide,  the  Boat  Race,  the  Derby  and  Ascot."  As 
if  this  were  not  calamity  enough,  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
"  it  shifts  the  social  and  fashionable  seasons  most  inconveniently 
by  an  early  or  late  Lent."     And, this  is  not  all : 

"  It  upsets  the  financial  year  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  ends  on  March  31,  bringing  sometimes  two  Easters  into 
one  financial  year,  and  sometimes  a  year  without  an  Easter  at 
all.  The  value  of  statistics  is  much  injured  in  consequence. 
It  inconveniences  the  commercial  and  financial  worlds  in  several 
ways.  In  all  manufacturing  centers  Whitsuntide  is  observed 
as  a  holiday  by  the  many  thousands  of  the  wage-earning  classes, 
and  the  dislocation  of  business  contracts  and  engagements  oc- 
casioned thereby  is  not  only  extremely  inconvenient,  but  often 
occasions  much  loss.  Similar  troubles  beset  Bills  of  Exchange. 
The  world  of  fashion  throughout  all  classes  is  much  affected. 
At  Eastertide  all  classes  from  the  humblest  to  the  most  lux- 
urious usually  provide  fresh  clothes  and  fresh  window-curtains, 
and  freshen  up  their  homes.  An  early  or  late  Easter  makes 
serious  differences  in  these  domestic  matters. 

"The  schools  and  universities,  including  the  elementary, 
secondary,  and  public  schools,  are  terribly  upset  by  the  shift- 
ing Easter  dividing  the  best  of  the  educational  year  into  un- 
equal and  inconvenient  parts 

"The  marvel  is,  that  with  all  these  inconveniences,  Easter 
has  not  long  ago  been  fixt,  and  it  would  have  been  a  happy 
thing  if  the  Council  of  Nice  had  been  guided  by  the  solar  year 
alone  and  not  attempted  the  impossible  combination  of  a  luni- 
solar  year.  The  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon  are  incommeas- 
urable,  and  the  stability  of  the  orbits  of  both  depend  on  this 
incommeasurableness.  In  this  as  in  other  things  progress  de- 
pends on  the  play  of  forces  in  unstable  equilibrium.  Knowl- 
edge, however,  in  325  A.D.  was  not  equal  to  the  settlement  of 
Easter,  and  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  Pagan  usages  and  the  Ptole- 
maic cosmogony.  Still,  the  efforts  of  Julius  Caesar,  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  and  Pope  Gregory,  and  in  Great  Britain  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  in  1752,  may  well  be  now  completed  by  the  British 
House  of  Commons  affirming  the  desirability  of  fixing  Easter 
and  reforming  the  calendar." 

The  mention  of  these  obscure  and  antique  forces  whose  dicta 
we  now  accept,  makes  it  of  interest  to  remind  ourselves  how 
it  all  comes  about.     Says  The  Chronicle  : 


"  The  Christian  Churches  from  the  early  times  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  have  been  engaged,  now  and  again,  in  the  effort  to  fix 
appropriately  the  date  for  the  celebration  annually  of  the 
greatest  religious  fact  of  the  Christian  faith— viz.,  the  Resur- 
rection. This  has  been  done  mainly  by  changes  in  the  calendar. 
Hitherto,  tho  approaches  have  been  made  to  accuracy,  they 
have  partially  failed  for  want  of  sufficient  scientific  informa- 
tion. One  great  accord  has,  however,  prevailed  in  Christendom 
—viz.,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  should  be  chosen  for  the 
anniversary.  Before  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  in  325  A.D.,  there 
were  diversities  in  this  respect.  Those  Christians  who  had 
been  Jews  preferred  the  feast  of  the  Passover  as  the  better 
date  regardless  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  while  such  Chris- 
tians as  had  not  been  Jews  preferred  that  the  first  day  of  the 
week  should  be  fixt  upon.  And  this  view  prevailed  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  and  has  gradually  become  the  custom  through- 
out Christendom. 

"  The  choice  of  the  particular  Sunday,  to  give  the  first  day 
of  the  week  its  Anglo-Saxon  pagan  name,  created  much  diffi- 
culty which  has  not  hitherto  been  surmounted.  The  Council 
of  Nice  desired  that  the  Sunday  should,  disregarding  the  Jew- 
ish Passover,  be  the  one  nearest  after  the  full  moon  on  or  after 
the  vernal  equinox.  The  choice  was  left  to  the  astronomers  at 
Alexandria,  then  the  center  of  learning.  They  were  to  fix  the 
day  and  certify  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was  to  in- 
form the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  he  to  communicate  it  to  Western 
Christendom.  As  to  the  full  moon  the  astronomers  were  guided 
by  the  cycle  of  the  Greek  pagan  Meton  as  amended  by  the  Greek 
pagan  Calippus,  who  flourished  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  full  moon  in  question  was  not,  as  is  well  known,  the  natural 
full  moon  but  one  calculated  under  the  Metonic-Calippic  cycle, 
and  it  deviates  from  the  natural  full  moon  as  much  sometimes  as 
two  days.  Under  these  rules  the  Sunday  chosen  varies  between 
March  22  and  April  29. 

"  For  various  reasons,  chiefly  imperfect  knowledge,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Resurrection  varied  even  under  this  rule  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Christendom,  so  that,  for  example,  in  the  year 
387  A.D.  it  was  celebrated  in  Gaul  on  March  21,  in  Italy  on 
April  18,  and  in  Egypt  a  week  later.  A  reformation  of  the 
rule  in  541  A.D.  was  not  adopted  till  669  a.d.  in  Britain,  and  an 
English  Saxon  monarch  observed  Easter  on  one  day  and  his 
queen  on  another.  When  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1582  reformed 
the  calendar  the  Greek  Church  adhered  to  the  Julian  calendar 
and  do  so  still,  so  that  in  Russia  and  other  Eastern  countries 
it  is  still  celebrated  eleven  or  twelve  days  later  than  in  West- 
ern Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and"  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  world." 


MR.  TAFT  ON  JEWISH  PREJUDICE— Clubland  in  Washing- 
ton has  been  agitated  by  a  reference  of  President  Taft  to  the 
question  of  Jewish  exclusion.  His  words  were  a  part  of  an 
address  before  the  B'nai  B'rith  and  are  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  recent  blackballing  of  Martin  W.  Littleton  and  Senator 
Watson  by  the  Metropolitan  Club  of  Washington  and  of  Collector 
Loeb  by  the  Union  League  of  New  York.     The  President  said : 

"  I  believe,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact,  that  the  Jews  in 
America  enjoy  an  equality  that  they  have  in  only  a  few  other 
countries  of  the  world.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  ai-e  not 
racial  prejudices  here;  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not 
social  clubs  and  other  places  where  the  small-headed  men  who 
occasionally  get  into  a  directory  manifest  their  greatness  by 
using  a  blackball  and  shutting  out  men  of  importance  in  the 
community  ;  but,  my  friends,  while  it  is  aggravating  and  exas- 
perating, still  it  is  not  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen.  I 
have  had  it  happen  to  friends  of  mine — Gentiles — who  have 
been  kept  out  of  clubs  by  people  who  are  not  worthy  to  button 
up  their  shoes,  and  who  have  no  standing  save  in  clubs.  If  is 
aggravating,  I  agree,  but  a  man  is  what  he  is  by  reason  of  his 
respect  for  himself,  and  if  he  knows  that  some  one  who  affects 
to  snub  him  and  look  down  upon  him  is  not  worthy — if  he  knows 
that  that  person  is  not  his  equal  and  he  cultivates  any  of  the 
philosophy  that  he  ought  to  call  to  his  aid— he  will  have  the 
advantage  over  his  small-brained  and  narrow-minded  critic 
always. 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  speech.  I  came  here  to  sec- 
ond the  motion  for  a  memorial  to  the  Jew  [Haym  Salomon] 
who  stood  by  Robert  Morris  and  financed  the  Revolution,  the 
friend  of  Kosciusko  and  of  Pulaski,  both  of  whom  have  monu- 
ments here — a  man  who  apparently  gave  all  he  had,  for  he  had 
nothing  when  he  died." 
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*'Ah,  This  is  What  I  Need  for  My  Nerves" 


Prof.  Thos.  B.  Stillman, 

M.S..  Ph.D. 

The  well-known  research 
chemist  of  Stevens  Institute, 
writes : 

"The  chemical  union  of  the 
constituents  of  Sanatogen  is  a 
true  one,  representative  of  tlie 
liighest  skill  in  the  formation 
of  a  product  containing  Phos- 
phorus in  the  organic  phos- 
phate condition,  and  so  com- 
bined that  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  Sanatogen  are 
rendered  complete  with  ihe 
greatest  ease." 


John  Burroughs 

The  distinguished  naturalist 

and  author,  writes  : 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  Sanato- 
gen. My  sleep  is  fifty  per 
tent,  better  than  it  was  one 
year  ago,  and  my  mind  and 
strength  are  much  improved." 


His  Excellency 

Prof.  Dr.  Von  Leyden 

Director  First  Medical  Clinic, 
Berlin  University,  writes : 

"  I  have  gladly  and  fre- 
quently prescribed  Sanatogen 
in  cases  ot  delicate  patients  in 
Jiiy  clinical  as  well  as  my  pri- 
,vate  practice  and  am  extremely 
Batisnedwith  the  results." 


Hon.  Miles  Poindexter 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, writes : 

"  1  am  sure  Sanatogen  has 
benefited  me  greatly.  A  few 
weeks'  use  o  f  it  has  produced 
l>etter  digestion,  better  sleep, 
and  a  feeling  of  greater 
strength." 


exclaims  the  man  who  has  read  the  literature  of  Sanatogen,  for  he  has  found  recorded  therein  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  this  remarkable  food-tonic.  He  has  read  the  reports  of  physicians,  ringing 
with  praise  of  its  value,  the  opinions  of  leading  authorities,  convincing  beyond  words,  and  the  personal 
experiences  of  famous  men  and  women  who  by  the  use  of  Sanatogen  have  obtained  new  vigor  and 
strength  for  the  acts  of  life.  He  has  read  how  it  is  composed  of  the  two  life-giving  substances — pure 
albumen  and  organic  phosphorus — how  ingenious  is  the  manner  of  its  combination,  how  logical  and  certain 
its  action  upon  a  starved  nervous  system.  Inspired  with  confidence,  he  starts  the  use  of  Sanatogen.  Ex- 
pectation meets  fulfillment.  He  feels  the  wonderfully  beneficent  action  of  Sanatogen,  its  rejuvenating 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system — how  much  better  appetite  and  digestion — how  much  greater  power  of 
endurance — how  much  improved  strength  of  body  and  mind!    There  has  been  won  another  devotee  of 


Sanaioqen 

THE    FOODr/TONtC 


And  every  day,  in  every  land,  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  thus  given  a  new  lease  of  health, 
a  new  joy  of  living!  Indeed,  the  history  of  Sanatogen  is  a  wonderful  record  of  aid  to  those  whose 
nerves  have  become  worn  and  tired — exhausted  by  arduous  work,  bodily  illness  or  by  worrj*. 

Over  15,000  letters  from  practising  physicians  pay  eloquent  tribute  to  the  splendid  properties  of 
Sanatogen  as  an  upbuilder  of  nerves  and  vitality.  Medical  text-books  and  journals  are  replete  with  evi- 
dence of  the  remarkable  ser\  ice  it  has  performed  among  the  sick  and  ailing.  That  is  why  Sanatogen 
stands  supreme  as  the  food-tonic  of  intrinsic  merit  and  proven  effect.  That  is  why  you  may  use 
Sanatogen  with  the  utmost  confidence,  with  every  assurance  that  it  will  lastingly  benefit  your  health. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by    all    leading    druggists    at  $1.00,  $1.90  and   $3.60 

IV rite  for  a   FREE  copy  of    'Our  Xerves  of  Tomorrow" 

The  ^vork  of  a  physician-author,  written  in  an  absorbingly  interesting  style,  beautifully 
illustrated  and  contiiining  facts  and  information  of  vital  interest  to  you.  This  book  also 
contains  evidence   of  the  value  of  Sanatogen  which   is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  conclusive. 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

^*  \  AT"  HAT,"  said  William  Blake  once, 
V  V  "  What,  when  the  sun  rises,  do  you 
see?  A  round  disk  of  fire,  something  like  a 
guinea?  O,  no,  no,  I  see  an  innumerable 
company  of  the  heavenly  host  crying,  '  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty!  '  " 

There  is  something  of  this  same  incandes- 
cent imagination  and  clairvoyant  vision  in 
the  poems  of  Anna  Hempstead  Branch,  col- 
lected in  a  new  book  called  "  Rose  of  the 
Wind  "  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company) — a  book 
that  is  of  the  very  elect  and  one  that  has 
enthused  the  critics.  ''  A  woman  who  bids 
fair  to  rank  as  the  Mrs.  Browning  of  America, " 
^ays  Edwin  Markham  in  the  New  York  Amer- 
ican. "  That  is  a  shining  year  in  which  a  great 
poet  first  stands  revealed!"  exclaims  the 
reviewer  in  Current  Literature.  Jessie  B. 
Rittenhouse,  in  The  Times  Revieiv  of  Books 
is  even  more  appreciative,  "The  'Wedding 
Feast  '  is  the  most  unique  and  powerful  piece 
of  imagination  since  Coleridge.  It  touches 
the  standard  of  greatness  established  by  the 
high  traditions  of  the  Engli.sh  masters." 

Overpraise  is  a  depressing  thing,  and  to 
our  minds  this  enthusiasm  is  slightly  over- 
drawn. We  admire  the  poetry  of  Anna 
Hempstead  Branch,  but  we  are  forced  to  make 
some  strong  reservations.  This  new  volume 
is  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  romanticists  by  every 
grace  of  heart  and  soul.  The  author's  mys- 
ticism, her  sibylline  insight,  her  transcenden- 
talism suggest  Emerson.  But  in  one  respect 
she  differs  widely  from  the  master.  If  Emer- 
son was  a  mystic,  he  at  least  kept  both  feet 
planted  hard  on  solid  earth.  He  was  a  Yankee 
Plato,  who  never  let  go  the  string  of  his  bal- 
loon— while  this  author  and  poet  looses  the 
strings  of  all  her  balloons  and  they  go  soar- 
ing and  circling  and  shining  up  into  the  meta- 
physical heavens. 

In  the  mo.st  ambitious  poem,  called  "  Nim- 
rod,"  we  walk  on  shifting  sands.  Solid  sub- 
stances are  dissolved  under  our  feet  by  the 
terrible  clairvoyance  of  the  author.  We  are 
led  through  strange,  nebulous  imaginings  that 
can  not  be  bounded  by  thought.  Every  com- 
monest object  is  a  vessel  of  bright  mystery — 
we  move  in  an  uncertain  world  of  dreams, 
mirages,  shadows,  and  vapors — and  at  last 
we  close  the  book,  relieved  to  get  back  to 
commonplace  realities  and  to  hear  the  friend- 
ly rumble  of  a  cart  outside  the  windows. 

True,  this  book  is  full  of  poetic  stuff,  but 
the  poems  are  bound  to  the  visible  world  only 
by  the  thincdt  gossamer  threads,  and  they 
violate  the  supreme  law  of  art,  which  is 
lucidity. 

The  Wedding  Feast 

By  Anna  Hempstead  Branch 


That  god  rode  forth  upon  my  mind 
He  perched  upon  my  affrighted  wit, 

As  meteors  bristling  in  the  wind 
Amid  their  shining  plumage  sit. 

I  felt  his  glance  around  me  stream 
His  flaming  hair  flew  over  me. 

His  eyes  laid  hold  upon  my  dream 
And  made  me  see  as  he  did  see. 

When  like  great  steeds  appalled  at  night 
My  astonished  eyes  would  rear  and  run, 

He  set  his  bit  upon  my  sight 
And  made  it  drive  into  the  sun. 

He  scourged  it  down  into  the  dust. 

He  drove  it  down  into  the  stone. 
It  ran  as  ridden  creatures  must 

On  magic  journeys  bound  alone. 

With  blood  and  sweat  my  wits  were  wet. 
He  raced  them  through  a  solid  wall. 


It  was  a  d-ream  I  might  forget, 
A  dimness  that  was  not  at  all. 

A  soft,  a  pale,  a  silent  thing, 

My  face  did  cleave  and  set  it  by, 

And  luiderneath  its  cloudy  wing 

I  lieard  its  separate  atoms  sing 
Like  the  great  stars  in  '.he  sky. 

For  what  is  large  and  what  is  small 

To  spiritual  eyes? 
The  great  Lord  careth  not  at  all 

For  the  dream  that  'men  call  size. 

But  what  thou  dost,  that  art  tliou.     Lo, 

The  atoms  that  rehearse 
Their  orbits  in  the  stone  are  vast 

As  an  eoned  universe. 

The  pebble  has  a  curious  will 

That  in  my  hand 'doth  lie. 
It  seems  as  motionless  and  still 

As  the  zenith  in  the  sky. 

It  seems  to  make  not  any  sound. 

It  does  not  hum  nor  sing. 
It  keeps  a  helpless  si.mple  round. 

Vet  is  a  fearful  thing. 

Its  molecules  weave  in  and  out, 
They  leap,  they  plunge,  they  dive. 

Up  from  dark  gulfs  they  whirl  about 
As  if  they  were  alive. 

They  live,  they  dance,  they  burn,  they  die, 
Their  Judgment  Days  draw  on  apacel 

Between  their  smallest  atoms  lie 
Oceans  of  darkest  space. 

Those  atoms  ache,  they  groan,  they  quake. 
They  hiss,  they  plunge,  they  roar! 

And  1  that  hold  a  silent  stone 
Lift  up  a  living  war. 

It  does  not  burst,  it  does  not  shake, 
Nor  fly  dispersed  in  grains  of  sand. 

Its  shape  is  folded  over  it, 
Like  a  divine  great  hand. 

It  is  the  hand  that  lies  so  still! 

It  never  .sets  them  by. 
A  shape  serene,  but  under  it 
Those  whirling  atoms  dance  and  flit 

Like  the  quick  stars  in  the  sky! 

This  earth,  it  is  not  as  it  seems. 

It  is  the  strangest  place! 
Once  did  I  run  on  solid  stones, 

But  now  I  trod  on  space. 

On  empty  gulfs  of  space  trod  I! 

Worlds  were  beneath  my  feet, 
And  many  a  brightly  speeding  sky 

.■^nd  heaven  spreaded  sweet. 

"Thou  magic  sprite,  fearfully  bright, 
Now  have  I  wandered  far.' 
What  are  these  gulfs  of  roaring  night 
Wherein  whirls  many  a  flaming  star?" 
"Substance,  before  thy  mortal  sigfit, 
Sliows  all  ttiinys  as  ttieij  are." 

"What  is  this  world  so  green,  so  fair. 
That  hovers  brightly  over  me?" 

' '  It  is  the  atom  in  the  air 
Too  small  for  human  eye  to  see. 

"  Behold,  its  forests  and  its  lakes. 
Its  mountains  and  its  rugged  scar 
And  nice  a  bristling  mane  it  shalces 
Lights  of  innumerable  stars. 

' '  It  has  its  .sunrise  beautiful 

On  shining  mountains  morning  pale. 
And  many  a  praying  temple  stands 
In  many  a  quiet  vale. 

"Its  magic  towns  are  brightly  set 
Amid  the  spacious  air. 
Your  heavy  earth  is  the  varying  breeze 

That  sweetly  hovers  there. 
Your  mountains  and  your  solid  seas 
To  them  are  purest  air. 

(Continued  on  page  1062.) 
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llorNloiMlN   \riil   l'li«!)|>hate 

Quickl.v  relieve.s  that  feeling  of  exhaustion  duo  to 
summer  heat,  overwork  or  in.-omnia. 


When  the  boy  or  girl  comes 
home  from  school  hungry,  about 
the  easiest  and  best  thing  the 
mother  can  "set  out "  is  a  bowl  of 

Post 
Toasties 


and  cream. 


Sweet,  crisp,  fluffy  bits  of  pearly 
white  Indian  Corn  toasted  to  a 
delicate  brown — 

*•  The    Memory    Lingers " 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Limited, 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 
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On  One  of  the  Shipping  Platforms 


'Y'HISis  the  Model Sl-$1250. 
J.  A  roomy  five-f)assefiger  car, 
eqiiit>t^ed  with  a  tiowerful 
4 -cylinder  motor  —  wheel  base 
110  inches — tires  34 x3}2.  Has 
the  fashionable  fore -doors,  with 
shifting  levers  and  door  handles 
inside. 


YOU  can  stand  in  the  great  Overland 
freight  yards  any  day  in  the  week  and 
watch  these  machines  go  out,  carload 
after  carload.  There  are  two  immense  ship- 
ping platforms,  like  the  one  shown  above. 
Each  is  crammed  with  moving  cars  from 
morning  till  night.  Shipments  are  made  just 
as  rapidly  as  gangs  of  men  can  load  the  cars. 
Since  the  first  of  the  year  our  daily  ship- 
ment has  averaged  over  seventy  machines. 

^  Ever  since  we  advised  the  motor  buying  public 
to  compare  values  before  they  purchased,  the  daily 
demand  for  Overlands  has  taxed  our  capacity.  One 
morning  we  received  telegraphic  orders  for  seventy- 
one  cars.  The  first  mail  that  same  morning  brought 
rush  shipping  orders  for  two  hundred  more. 

^  Any  one  who  actually  investigates  what  we  claim 
for  the  Overland  is  convinced  of  its  greater  value. 
We  asked  the  public  to  make  a  few  simple  compari- 
sons; we  asked  them  not  to  buy  until  they  could  see 
their  money's  worth;  but  we  did  persuade  them  to 
compare  values.  The  very  fact  that  over  25,000 
thoughtful    Americans    bought    Overlands    after    a 

careful  comparison  of  values,  should  have  some  meaning  to  you. 
Simply  take  the  specifications  of  the  $1250  Overland  and  com- 
pare them  item  for  item  with  the  specifications  of  any  $1500  or 
$1700  car  on  the  market.  This  will  prove  to  you  the  greater 
Overland  value.  Look  up  the  Overland  dealer  in  your  town. 
Get  your  car  in  time  to  enjoy  some  of  this  fine  spring  weather. 
Drop  us  a  line  today  and  we  will  send  you  an  Overland  book. 


The  Willys -Overland  Company,  138  Central  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Our  readers  are  a&ked  to  luentiou  TuE  Literary  Digest  wUen  writing  to  advertise^. 
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All  Recent 

Typewriter  Progress  is 

Remington  Progress 


Remington=Wahl 

Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter 

Visible  Writing  and  Adding 


The  first  column 
selector. 

The  first  built-in 
decimal  tabulator. 

The   first  key  =  set 
tabulator. 


The  first  adding  and 
subtracting  typewriter. 

All  these  are  recent 
developments     of     the 


REMINGTON 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


:<$^>^^^^^>x^>^j^^®^^^^>x<^^s®g=^Te>x<g^^ 


V*"^  DURING  I9IO.  2.623.412  CHICLETS  WERE  SOLD  EACH  DAY 


REALLY    DELIGHTFUL 


C.trc  ^mtit^  mint  Cot>arai 

Just  ask  your  doctor  what  he  thinks  of  Chiclets.  Doc- 
tors, dentists  and  trained  nurses  use  and  recommend 
Chiclets  for  their  patients'  use  and  use  them  themselves 
in  the  sick-room,  the  office  or  home.  That  ex- 
quisite peppermint,  the  t?-iie  mint,  makes  Chiclets  the 
refinement  of  chewing  gum  for  people  of  refinement. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 

5t  the  Ounce  and  '\n5<t,IO<t  and  25<t  Packets 
SEN-SEN  CHICLET  COMPANY.uetbo»outan  Towt..Ntw  yo». 


fe^^>^<^^..^^<^X<g> 


{Conlirmed  from  pagr  1060.) 

"  Their  casements  open  on  the  gale  ; 

But  none  of  them  are  seen. 
Another  earth,  another  sky. 
Strange  gardens  sweetly  green! 

"  No  siege  to  them  was  ever  laid. 
(Unseen  their  bulivarks  are. 
With  gulfs  of  nearness  are  then  stayed 
As  distance  slays  the  star." 

"  You  can  not  see  tticir  flashing  eyes. 

Their  songs  and  praijers  you  can  not  hear. 
Oh ,  they  seem  further  than  the  skies 
Because  they  are  so  near. 

"A  wi'ld  within  your  world  doth  lie, 
Hidden  from  mortal  men. 
Another  world  in  that  is  furled 
And  a  thousand  irorlds  again." 

Ere  the  (Jolden  Bowl  Is  Broken 

By  Anna  Hempstead  Branch 

He  gathered  for  His  own  delight 
The  sparkling  waters  of  my  soul. 

A  tliousand  creatures,  bubbling  bright — 
He  -set  me  in  a  golden  bowl. 

From  the, deep  cisterns  of  the  earth 

He  bade  me  up — the  shining  daughter — 

And  I  am  exquisite  with  mirth, 
\  brightening  and  a  sunlit  water. 

The  wild,  the  free,  the  radiant  one, 

A  happy  bubble  I  did  glide. 
I  poised  my  sweetness  to  tlie  sun 

And  there  I  sleeked  my  silver  side. 

.'>ometimes  I  lifted  up  my  head 

.\nd  globed  the  moonlight  with  my  hands 
Or  thin  as  flying  wings  I  spread 

Angelic  wildness  through  the  sands. 

Then,  woven  into  webs  of  light, 

I  breathed,  I  sighed,  I  laughed  aloud, 

And  lifting  up  my  pinions  bright 

I  shone  in  Heaven,  a  bird-white  cloud. 

Then  did  I  dance  above  the  mead. 

And  through  the  crystal  fields  would  run. 

And  from  my  scarlet  splendors  breed 
The  golden  thunders  of  the  sun. 

Beneath  the  whitening  stars  I  flew 
And  floated  moon-like  on  the  breeze. 

Or  my  frail  heart  was  pierced  through 
With  sharp  sweet  flowers  of  the  trees. 

Of  giant  crags  I  bear  the  scars. 
And  I  have  swept  along  the  gale. 

Such  nudtitudes  as  are  the  stars, 
Jly  myriad  faces  rapt  and  pale. 

As  savage  creatures  strong  and  free 
Make  wild  the  jungle  of  the  wood. 

The  starry  powers  that  sport  in  me 
Habit  my  silver  solitude. 

From  out  my  smallness,  soft  as  dew, 
That  utter  fastness,  stem  and  deep. 

Terrible  meanings  look  at  you 

Like  visions  from  the  eyes  of  sleep. 

I  can  not  leap — I  can  not  run — 

I  only  glimmer,  soft  and  mild, 
.\  limpid  water  in  the  sun, 

A  sparkling  and  a  sunlit  child. 

What  stranger  ways  shall  yet  be  mine 
When  I  am  spilled,  you  can  not  see. 

But  now  you  laugh  to  watch  me  shine. 
And  smooth  the  hidden  stars  in  me. 

I.islitly  you  stroke  my  silver  wing — 

Tlie  folded  carrier  of  my  soul. 
A  soft,  a  shy,  a  silent  thing, 

.\  water  in  a  golden  bowl! 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the 
various  shades  of  meaning  of  words,  and  con- 
tains "all  the  living  words  in  the  English 
languf.ge." 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

GUSTAVO     MADERO'S    VIEWS    ON     DIAZ 

/'^^ONTRARY  to  the  ideas  of  many  who 
^^-^  <lo  not  know,  Latin  Americans  do  not 
live  to  fight,  hut  rather  are  most  times 
forced  to  fight  to  live.  And  this  is  true,  says 
Madero,  of  "our  Mexico"  as  well  as  the  rest. 
Edward  Marshall,  after  first  obtaining  an  inter- 
view with  General  Carter,  the  American  com- 
mander, crossed  "  quickly  "  the  Rio  Grande 
and  stood  face  to  face  with  Francisco  Madero, 
the  rebel  chief.  But  IVancisco  showed  little 
inclination  to  l)c  either  observed  or  inter- 
viewed, leaving  such  unsoldierly  "d(!tails" 
to  his  brother,  (lUstavo,  tlu!  "financier"  of 
the  present  rising.  (Justavo  is  a  big  man, 
the  physical  antithesis  of  his  brother,  and 
only  like  him  in  his  common  hatred  of  Diaz  — 
the  "ex-patriot."  The  following  account 
is  culled  from  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
to  which  Mr.  Marshall  is  contributing  a  series 
of  articles  on  things  Mexican  and  otherwise. 
Gustavo  was  talking: 

"You  do  not  know  Diaz,"  he  went  on 
slowly.     "  He  really  is  wonderful — Diaz ! 

"  Diaz,"  he  continued,  after  he  had  said  some 
things  about  the  President  of  Mexico  which 
I  do  not  print,  "  is  a  very  great  comedian. 

"He  is  truly  a  great  comedian.  .  .  .  His 
stage  has  been  Mexico,  and  from  it  he  has 
fooled  the  world." 

In  what  way?  Gustavo  was  asked. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  In  ten  thou- 
sand ways."  He  smoked  a  moment,  now, 
in  silence.  "  But  principally  in  the  way 
that  he  has  made  the  world  outside  think 
him  humane — think  him  a  man  who,  risen 
from  the  people,  loves  the  people  tenderly. 
It  is  not  quite  true.  He  loves — he  is  quite 
capable  of  a  great  love;  but  only  for  one 
object,  and  that  object  is — himself. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  a  moment  later, 
"we  call  him  'El  crocodilo,'  and  that  means 
'the  crocodile.'  Tears  come  to  his  eyes  at 
hearing  of  a  tale  about  some  cruelty — tears 
come  to  his  eyes,  and  with  one  hand  he 
raises  up  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  those  tears 
away,  but  with  the  other  hand  he  holds  a 
pen  to  sign  his  name  upon  some  document 
which  will  perpetrate  a  hundred  cruelties 
a  hundred  times  as  cruel  as  the  cruelty 
which  has  just  made  him  weep.  .  .  .  Up 
in  the  Ignited  States  it  may  be  that  there 
are  people  who  merely  shrug  their  shoulder 
when  they  read  of  it,  and  exclaim:  'Ah, 
another  Latin- American  revolution !  Well, 
what  of  it ! '  Then  they  turn  to  read  about 
what  happened,  possibly,  the  night  before 
at  the  Grand  Opera. 

"Well,  it  is  not  exactly  that.  The  Mexi- 
cans have  not  been  victims  of  the  'revolu- 
tion habit,'  as  I  have  heard  Americans,  with 
some  truth,  descrii)e  some  people  of  the 
Latin-American  States.  We  have  been 
peaceful,  law-abiding  people — scarcely  citi- 
zens, most  of  us,  for  we  have  not  had  the 
rights  of  citizenshiji  as  they  are  known  else- 
where in  the  world. 

"Liberty!  Now  listen.  I  was  sent  to 
jail  when  they  had  not  a  charge  to  make 
against  me  .save  that  I  had  talked  with  a 
Federal  (Jeneral  whom  they  suspected. 
It  happened  that  in  putting  me  into  the 
prison  they  were  right  from  their  own 
points  of  view,  because,  really,  I  was  cer- 
tainly   opposed    to    them.     But    that    they 


Keystone 
Motor  Oil 

Keystone  Motor  Oil  is  a 
cylinder  oil  of  the  .same  high 
standard  as  Keystone  Grease. 
It  is  the  only  lubricant  that 
will  not  deposit  carbon  under 
any  cylinder  heat,  and  that 
will  not  decompose  or  lose  its 
necessary  viscosity  in  any 
working  condition. 

Our   Guarantee 

One  pound  of  Keystone 
(irea.se  is  ecpial  to  three  or 
four  pounds  of  any  other 
grease  or  lubricating  com- 
pound— or  four  to  six  gallons 
of  any  bearing  oil. 

Keystone  Grease  and  Key- 
stone ^lotor  Oil  can  be 
bought  from  all  dealers  and 
garages — or  direct  from  any 
of  our  branch  offices. 

Send  for  inieresiimj  lidtrieaiinq  lit- 
erature— 1/  liberal  ediwalion 
on  the  subject. 


Automobiles 
Avould  last 
twice  as  lon^ 

Second-liand    li.sts  are  crowded 

with  cars  worn  out  by  poor  lul)ri- 

cation.     They  are  j>rematurely  old 

"    simply    })ecause    they     were     not 

j)roperly  cared  for. 

Bearings,  and  cylinders,  and  gears 
do  not  last  long  when  the  lubrication 
is  faulty.  Misuse — not  miles — })uts 
them  out  of  commission. 

If  you  would  get  the  maximum 
service  from  your  car,  lubricate  it 
with  Keystone  Grease  and  Keystone 
Motor  (^il. 


Retf.  U.S.  Pat. Off, 

GREASE 

lubricates  perfectly,  does  not  become  gummy, 
and  holds  its  original  con.sistency  in  all  working 
tem[)eratures  Cheaper  because  it  wears  longer 
and  gives  better  service  while  it  is  wearing.  For 
thirty  years  it  has  been  recognized  by  expert 
engineers  as  the  standard  lubricant  for  all  classes 
of  fine  machinery. 

KEYSTONE  LUBRICATING  CO.,  Philadelphia,  P.. 

BRANCH  OFRCES  AND    WAREHOUSES: 


New  York.  177*  Broadway 
Chicaco.  2123  Michigan  Aw. 
Now  Orleans.  610-12  Chartros  St. 
Iy«>5  Angeles.  1607  S-  Flower  St. 
Boston.  !2S4  to  290  Franklin  St. 
Columhas.  0.,  542  Vermont  Place 


Denver.  1st  Nail  Hank  Bids- 

San  Francisco.  26S  Market  St 

Phila    Store.  Auto  Dept  .  1327  Rare  St- 

Minneapolis.  902  Lnnit»er  Exch.  Bids. 

Joplin.  2131  Serjeant  Avp 

Knoxville.  Tenn  .  TOT  W.   5th  .Xve. 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride     and    ex> 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

hlbit  a  sample  igii  Model  "Ranirer"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.    Our  agents  every- 
where are  making  money  fast.  tVriteat  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.    We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  tlie  U.  S.  u-ithout  a  cent  deposit  in  zAv^T\ce..  prepay  freight,  and 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL,  during  which  time  you  may  nde  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.    If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  ixi^you  will  not  bt  out  oiu  cent. 
I  jlWCAf^TnilY  DDIPFQ  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  m&ke 
LUlf  rHW  I  Uni    rniWbO  atonesmallprofitaboveactuairAct^^rycost  Yousavefiolo{>5 
inlddlemen's  profits  by  buyini;  direct  of  us  and  have    the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.    DO  NOT  DUY  .1  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyonr  at  any  price  until  you  reedre 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unlicard  ai/attory  prucs  and  rcmarkablt  sfeciaJ  cffer. 
Vnil  llfll  I     DE   aCTnUICUBn  when  vourecetre  our  beautirulcaaloguetnd  study 
lUU    nlLL  DC  Mai  UniOnCll  our  superb  models  at  the  -u.-ndrrful  icv  fritis  -Tt 
can  make  you.     We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  f»ctory.  Wearo 
satisfied  with  Ji.oo  profit  abore  factory  cost.    BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plAte  at  double  our  prices.    Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  In  trade  by  our  Chica^  retail  ttotet  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  (;3  to  98  each.    D^criptire  t>arg*lnlist  mailed  free. 
TIDCC     PA  ACTED  DDA  VE  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  rrpalti 
I  inCOf  VUIIO  I  en  DRHI^C  and  everything  in  the  bicyclenoeat  half  usual  price*. 
DO  MOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  Large  Caiatoftn  tieautifully  illustrated  and  cootaioing  a  great  fund  o4 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  informadoo.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  ererything.    Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  R-172,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Our  Cottage  Bungalow  Portfolio  includes 
a  decorative  scheme  for  the  veranda 

In  summer  your  porch  becomes  a  living  room.  This  Portfolio  tells 
you  how  to  make  it  both  livable  and  beautiful.  It  also  tells  how 
you  can  tastefully  decorate  and  furnish  every  room  in  your  house. 

Send  for  the  Portfolio.  It  is  free.  If  you  wish  for  information 
which  it  does  not  give,  write  for  it.  Also  ask  for  our  Portfolio  of 
Color  Schemes  for  Exterior  Painting  containing  twelve  plates  in  color, 
with  exact  specifications  for  securing  the  results  show^i. 

Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &Varnishes 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.    Ask  your  local  dealer  for  color  cards  and  full  information 

For  the  Special  Home  Decoration  Service  write  to 
The  Shenviti- Williams  Co.,  Decorative  Dept.,  6;i  Canal  Road,  X.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BUYS  THE 

Pittsburgh  Visible  Typewriter 

The  original  Visible  Writing:  Typewriter  —  not 
excelled  by  any  machine  at  any  price. 

OINE     Ps-REE 

One  Pittsburgh  Visible  Typewriter  Free  in  every 
city,  town  and  neighborhood.  One  Free  to  every 
man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl  who  will  do  us  a  small 
ser\ice.  No  selling  or  soliciting  necessary,  only 
a  small  service  which  anyone  can  render. 

The  Pittsburgh  Visible  ^^^^iS 

will  do.  Has  perfect  touch,  absolute  alignment, 
quick  action,  back  spacer,  tabulator,  two-color  rib- 
bon, universal  keyboard,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  operate, 
is  strong,  durable  and  fully  guaranteed.  The 
writing  is  visible  at  all  times. 

The  Pittsburgh  Visible  i^a^cK?;;^ir'^'^if 

roads  and  large  corporations  or  for  the  small  office 
and  the  home.     One  ought  to  be  in  every  home. 

<&/»ff     NOW-LATER  THE 
«|>09     PRICE  WILL  BE  $100 

TO  nFT  ONF  FRFF  and  to  learn  of  our  easy 
1V>  UCI   \jn^  riVE.1:.   ^^^^^  ^„j  ,^,,1  particulars 

regarding  this  unprecedented  offer,  say  to  us  in  a  letter  : 
"  Mail  your  Free  Offer." 

PITTSBURGH    VISIBLE    TYPEWRTrER    CO. 

Dept.  31,  Union  Bank  Bldg   iE«t.  20  Year*)  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CAUTIONTO  PURCHASERS 
OF  TOPS 

Pantasote  is  a  top 
material  of  recognized 
high  and  uniform 
quality  and  a  product  made 
only  by  us.  Many  unscrupu- 
lous dealers  misrepresent  as 
PANTASOTE  cheap  inferior  materials  to 
increase  their  profits— at  the  purchaser's  expense. 
To  the  average  person  these  substitutes  when 
new  look  somewhat  like  Pantasote. 

To  prevent  f  raDdolent  tubttitotion  intist  upon 
the  label  a>  shown  above — dealers  receive 
these  labels  free  with  every  yard  of  Panta- 
sote, leaviof  no  excase  for  not  using  them. 

PANTASOTE  is  superior  to  mohairs  for  many 
reasons— two  in  particular,  the  impossibility  of 
cleaning  them  and  the  ruination  of  their  inter- 
lining gum  of  very  impure  rubber  by  exposure  to 
grease  or  sunlight,  as  are  tires. 

Send  postal  for  booklet  on  top  materials 
and  samples. 

THE  PANTASOTE  CO.  «.?,r,?"i'e",?  r^7C' 


were  not  sure  of  at  the  time.  Thej-  only 
knew  that  I  had  talked  with  the  suspected 
man." 

Madero  is  a  very  handsome  man.  That 
seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  successful 
revolutionists,  and  whether  they  win  in  the 
end  or  not,  the  Maderos  have  surely  been 
successful  in  creating  revolution.  Xow  he 
threw  back  that  particular!}'  handsome 
head  and  chuckled. 

"If  you  were  put  in  jail  upon  suspicion, 
how  did  you,  of  all  men,  get  away  again?" 
I  asked. 

"I  laughed  mj'self  out  of  the  prison,'" 
he  said  jovially.  "I  treated  all  the  charges 
which  were  brought  against  me  as  quite  too 
absurd  to  be  taken  seriously.  They  finally 
became  convinced  that  this  view  was  the 
right  one,  and  released  me." 

Now  his  voice  rolled  out  in  a  very  hearty 
peal  of  merriment. 

"That  was  six  months  since,  and  they  are 
sorry  now  that  I  got  out." 

Madero  had  been  in  the  Belen  jail,  and 
maintains  that  at  that  time  two  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  population  of  Mexico  were  in 
one  jail  or  another.     He  continues: 

"  If  in  New  York  the  same  percentage  was 
locked  up  the  city  would  have  80,000  of  its 
citizens  behind  the  bars.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  think,  is  it,  that  so  many  citizens 
are  malefactors?  Mexicans,  in  general,  are 
as  law-abiding  as  the  citizens  of  any  other 
country.  Thej'  are  not  uniquel}'  vicious. 
Therefore  it  must  be  that  quite  a  number  of 
that  vast  horde  of  confined  men  were  inno- 
cent. Well,  where  innocence  is  cast  into 
prison,  there,  friend,  tyranny  is  found.  Is 
it  not  so?  It  is  again;  t  that  tyranny  that 
we  revolt  in  Mexico.  .  .  . 

"Of  the  fifty  men  in  the  cell  in  which 
I  was  confined,"  Madero  went  on,  presently, 
"  forty  had  been  sentenced  to  l)e  shot  by 
Telesforo  Ocampo.  That  group  of  men 
condemned  to  die  was  interesting  as  a  sample 
of  the  justice  dealt  out  there  in  Mexico. 
This  man,  Ocampo,  appeared  to  take  real 
pleasure  in  condemning  men  to  death.  He 
it  was  who  bet  a  dinner  with  some  friends 
that,  the  very  night  the  bet  was  made,  he 
would  condemn  a  man  to  death.  He  won 
the  bet,  of  course.  It  rested  with  him  purely 
and  simply.  He  could  always  .send  a  man 
to  death!  Wait;  let  me  give  you  this  man's 
photograph."  He  fumbled  among  his  papers 
and  found  a  postcard  with  the  portrait  of 
this  judge  and  a  brief  story  of  the  episode, 
printed  both  in  Spanish  and  in  English, 
underneath  the  jjortrait.  "It  has  been 
very  popular  in  this  country  among  Mexi- 
cans," he  said.  "Thou.sands  of  them  have 
l)een  u.sed."  He  laughed.  "Of  course,  we 
do  not  put  so  many  of  them  in  the  mails  in 
Mexico.  The  man  who  mailed  one  or  re- 
ceived one  there  might  be  the  subject  of 
another  dinner  bet." 

But  such  things  have  not  caused  the  war — 
they  are  merelj^  the  incidents.     Says  Madero: 

"  As  long  as  we  could  live,  no  matter 
with  what  great  discomforts,  with  what 
terril)le  accompaniment  of  tragedy,  we 
patiently  or  stupidly  endured.  We  have 
sprung  into  revolution  only  when  conditions 
have  become  so  terrible  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  can  not  provide  themselves, 
unmolested,  with  the  plain  necessities  of 
life;  when  they  see  their  wives  and  children 
suffer  because  they  are  not  permitted  to — 
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in  peace  and  safety  and  without  oppression 
b\'  tiieir  labor — provide  for  them  sufficient 
means  of  sustenance. 

■•  Injustices  of  taxation  have  done  more, 
per'haps,  to  drive  us  to  plain  desfx-ration 
than  any  other  one  thing  has.  The  system 
has  been  such  that  only  the  small  favored 
few  have  been  enabled  to  progress.  The 
oiilinary  citizen  can  make;  no  headway  toward 
I)i()si)erity,  no  matter  how  eternally  and 
liDW  efficiently  he  may  strive  for  it.  Human 
effort  has  demanded  its  reward;  in  Mexico 
it  has  not  had  it;  there,  as  elsewhere,  when 
it  does  not  get  at  least  a  small  proportion  of 
it.  it  will  rise  and  smite  and  take  for  its  own 
self  its  own." 


THE     LEADER     OF   THE     PORTUGUESE 
ROYALISTS 

T 1"'  Portugal  becomes  so  progressive  as 
-'■  to  adopt  the  "recall,"  and  should  recall 
President  Braga  to  private  life  and  Manuel 
to  the  throne,  as  some  predict,  no  honor  in 
Manuel's  gift  will  })e  too  high  for  Captain 
Paivo  Couceiro.  Refusing  to  be  tempted  by 
the  most  flattering  offers  from  the  Republican 
Government,  fie  prefers  to  live  an  exile  in 
Spain,  working  for  the  restoration  of  his 
young  King.  To  the  imagination  of  the 
Portuguese  royalists  he  is  the  personification 
of  trust,  tradition,  and  temerity,  and  the 
correspondent  of  the  Ixindon  Outlook,  dwell- 
ing upon  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  Cou- 
ceiro's  most  recent  manifesto  has  aroused, 
thinks  that  their  imagination  may  not  be 
so  far  astray.  He  recollects,  also,  how 
on  that  disastrous  day  of  Octolier  .3,  1910, 
when  the  storm  of  rebellion  broke  loose 
he  was  one  of  the  few  royalist  soldiers  who 
did  his  duty,  and  did  it  well. 

He  was  on  foot,  fighting  throughout  all 
those  thirty-six  hours,  thus  behaving  in  a 
verv  difl'en^nt  manner  from  so  many  others 
on  whom  the  monarchy  had  bestowed  high 
office,  but  who,  wfien  the  moment  of  trial 
came,  manifested  the  most  extreme  coward- 
ice. Those  who  still  remained  faithful  to  the 
cause  which  represented  eight  centvn-ies  of 
glorious  traditions  concentrated  all  their 
ho()es  in  that  heroic  figure.  \\'hen  defeat 
came,  l^aivo  Couceiro  accepted  it  with  the 
pritle  and  dignity  of  a  l^oman,  and  went 
into  retirement.  He  at  once  sent  in  his 
resignation  as  an  officer  of  the  army,  but  the 
new  Government  refused  to  accept  it.  He 
persisted,  however,  in  his  determination  to 
resign,  despite  all  the  blandishments  of  the 
new  regime,  which  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  have  the  support  of  his  prestige,  and 
showed  that  he  could  not  be  bribed,  even 
by  bribes  which  few  aml)itiovis  soldiers  could 
resist,  into  end)racing  a  cause  which  he  dc- 
te-ited.  1^'or  months  the  strongest  possible 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him.  He 
is  too  proud  to  tell  how  great  are  the  prizes 
which  were  offered  to  him.  and  the  public 
knows  nothing  of  the  temptations  to  which 
he  was  exposetl.  He  only  saw  the  new  re- 
gime marching  toward  inevitable  civil  war. 
and  trampling  down,  on  the  way,  the  rights 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation. 

In  America  this  attitude  is  a  hard  one  to 
understand,  but  the  mind  of  the  loyal  Por- 
tuguese grasps  it  readily.  It  was  the  only 
possible  point  of  view  which  Captain  Couceiro 
could  entertain. 
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A  car  0/  French  desig7i  of  the  very  latest /ashiov,     GitaratiteeJ  for  life.    Design  protected  hy  letters  patent. 

HUPP-^YEATS     $  1 750 


You've  always  felt,  in  all  probability,  that  you 
would  like  to  own  an  electric  car  if  you  could. 

But  the  Hupp-Yeats  confronts  you  witli  an 
entirely  new  set  of  reasons,  which  haven'' t  ex- 
isted before. 

\'ou've  probably  said — or  your  wife  has — "  It  I 
can't  have  the  best  and  the  most  beautiful,  I 
don't  want  an\ — and  $2,500  or  S3, 000  ii 
more  than  we  can  afford.  " 

The  Hupp-Yeats  overcomes  that  objection  to 
begin  with;  because  it  brings  you,  for  S750 
less,  the  service  and  the  beauty  that  here- 
tofore have  required  around  $1,000  additional. 

That's  New  Reason  No.  1. 

New  reason  No.  2  is  a  dignity  of  design  due  to 
the  low-hung  coach^ — which  came  into  being 
with  the  Hu])p-Yeats  and  is  peculiar  to  it. 


New  Reason  No.  3  is  the  elimination  of  some 
400  pounds  of  weight — with  all  that  that 
means  in  power-saving  and  the  consequent 
cost  of  keeping  the  car. 

New  Reason  No.  4  is  the  direct  transmission  of 
power  from  motor  to  axle — axle  and  motor 
being  practically  a  single  unit.  This  feature 
alone  intensifies  immensely  the  desirability  of 
the  electric,  because  it  eliminates  the  loss  of 
power  dueto  the  use  of  the  ordinarychain  drive. 

New  Reason  No.  5  is  the  50%  reduction  of  w  ind 
resistance  due  to  the  sloping  hood  and  curved 
roof — another  element  in  the  economy  of 
current  and  cost  of  upkeep. 

New  Reason  No.  6  is  the  entirely  original  factor 
of  safety  presented  by  the  low-hung  body — a 
feature  which  reduces  the  danger  of  skidding 
75%  and  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Hupp- 
Yeats  to  overtiuii. 


So,  when  you  come  to  decide  now,  whether  you  can  or  cannot  afford  an  electric,  the  Hupp- 
Yeats  makes  claims  upon  your  consideration  which  forbid  you  to  judge  it  by  any  other  car. 

If  you  inquire  into  these  unique  features,  you'll  say  "Yes.'' 

Therefore,  let  us  send  you  the  literature. 

The  Hupp-Yeats  is  driven  bv  a  Westinghouse  motor.  It  is  capable  of  a  speed 
of  17  to  20  miles  per  hour  and  a  mileage  range  of  75  to  90  miles  per  charge  of  the 
Kxide  Hycap  batterie■^.  The  Westinghouse  controller  provides  five  speeds 
forward  and  two  reverse.     The  tires  are  Goodyear  long-distance  No-Rim-Cut. 

R.  C.  H.  SALES  COMPANY,  112  Ly caste  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 

BRANCHES   IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CITIES  : 
Buffalo,    1225  Main  St.;  Chicago,   1509   Michigan  Ave.;    Denver,    1620    Broadway;    Detroit,   Woodward 
and    Warren    Aves. ;     Kansas    City,    34th    St.     and    Broadway;    Minneapolis,    1334      Nicollet     Ave.; 
Philadelphia,  330  N.  Broad  St.;    Los  Angeles,  816  So.  Olive  St.;    Cleveland,   1992  E.  13th  St. 


Water  Supply. 

wherever  you  want  It  at  low  cost  from 
stream,  pond  or  spring,  wltU  the 

Foster  High  Duty  Rams 

VourmoDtybackif  it  fkili.     Thftt  Isour  w^itt«o^ar• 
g^kntJto5ou.     Costs  little,  8eUH)p«r. 
fttlnz,  DO  repftlrs.     Wr)t«  for  pric* 
•cd  FREE  BUOK,  oonUioinghalpful 
Water  Supply  Supfreationj. 
Powers  Spsclally  Co. 
2140  Trinity  BIdg..       Nbw  York,  N.  Y. 


IF  vou  have  SKWiO  or  more  which 
you  desire  to  invest  safelv  and  .Tt  a 
liberal  interest  rate  it  will  pajr  you  to 
writp  for  our  l>o<iklet  "  F  "  which  ex- 
plains the  6^  Secured  Ceriifi.ates 
issued  by  this  institution. 


f3?iiraf!fii^f??KTTTniJiiiPWP 


CAMT»LtSUItPlUSlW*««.«».SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


mVLUNS 


steel  n/tolor  Boats 

Handsome  Free  Book 

Send  li'-liiii  for  the  handsomest  boat  hoot  erer  printed.  Illus- 
trated in  colors.  Describes  famous  MuUins  line  in  full.  MuUlns 
Steel  Boats  can't  sint  or  warp — are  puncture-proof— noiseless. 
Twelve  modelft.  1  6  to  86  ft.,  8  to  80  hon^power.  Investigate 
amazing  prices.  Full  line  row  boats  and  duck  boats— tK  to  $3S. 
Get  FREE  book. 

THC  W.  H.  ntLLLIIVS  CO. 
1^3    Franklin  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 


Our  readere  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Baby  Du  Fa!s, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Time  to  Prepare 
Baby  for  the  Summer 

June  is  here  and  twice  as  much  Nestle's 
Food  is  going  out  to  mothers  throughout 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  as  usual. 

Why?  Simply  because  mothers  have  learned 
to  rely  on  Nestle's  for  the  baby  in  the  summer 
time  ;  they  have  learned  that  Nestle's  makes  the 
summer  easy  for  the  baby  and  the  mother,  too. 
For  the  tiniest  and  weakest  stomach  can  digest 
Nestle's  Food  in  that  hot  period  when  the  baby  can 
stand  nothing  else. 

Doctors  say  that  cow's  milk  is  difficult  for 
baby  to  digest:  boards  of  health  proclaim  it  full 
of  germs  ;  yet  there  are  still  some  mothers 
who  riskit  inthe  Nvinter  time;  but  when  the  summer 
comes  even  these  mothers  no  longer  dare  use  milk 
as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  and  turn  to  Nestle's  Food. 

And  many  mothers  who  nurse  their  babies, 
wean  them  now,  with  the  help  of  Nestle's,  so  that 
they  will  not  run  the  danger  of  weaning  the  babies 
In  the  summer. 

The  baby  that  cannot  have  its  mother's  milk 
must  have  something  so  near  it  that  the  little 
stomach  won't  feel  the  difference.  Milk  that  comes 
from  the  cow  must  have  much  done  to  it  before  It 
resembles  mother's  milk.  Fresh  from  the  cow,  it 
contains  too  much  curd  (which  yodr  baby  cannot 
digest)  and  too  little  sugar  (which  your  baby  needs 
most  of  all). 

Nestle's    Food    is    the    purest    cow's    milk,    so 

modified  that  it  closely  resembles  mother's  milk. 
Supplied  from  our  own  sanitary  dairies,  it  passes 
through  our  laboratories,  and  reaches  you  in  a 
powder.  You  simply  add  water  and  boil.  Then 
you  have  the  nearest  thing  there  is  to  mother's 
milk— all  ready  for  the  baby. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  free  sample  package  of 
Nestle's  Food  containing  twelve  feedings.  From 
it  give  your  baby  first  one  feeding  a  day,  then  two, 
then  three,  until  by  the  time  the  heat  is  here,  your 
baby  will  be  getting  along  famously  on  Nestle's 
altogether. 

If  you  are  a  careful  mother,  you  will  want  the 
little  book,  "On  the  Care  and  Feeding  of  Babies," 
which  we  send  with  the  tree  sample.  Written  by 
specialists,  it  is  full  of  valuable  information. 


HENRI  NESTLE,92  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
Please   send  me,  free,  your  book   and  trial 
package. 

Name 

Address 


BEAUTY  AND  UTILITY 

Adjustable,  to  be  used  as  a  swing  or  couch. 

6  feet  long — 2  feet  wide. 

$7.00  Direct  from  Factory  to  You 

Complete  with  green  denim  cushion  and  chains 
ready  for  hanging.  Made  of  hardwood  finished 
green,  mission  or  natural  white  maple. 

M.  F.  FLAHERTY,  Bradford,  Penna. 


He  frankly  declared  to  the  Provisional 
Government  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
situation  and  that  he  desired  to  be  freed 
from  his  duty,  as  a  soldier,  to  obey  the  con- 
stituted authorities.  He  declared  his  con- 
viction, founded  on  many  facts,  that  the 
Republic  not  only  meant  immediate  danger 
for  the  independence  of  the  nation,  but  did 
not  correspond  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 
He  asked  that  for  the  actual  Government 
there  should  be  substituted  another,  an 
impartial  Government,  which  should  take 
a  referendum  of  the  people  as  to  the  form 
of  the  regime  wJiich  they  preferred.  What- 
ever the  result  of  that  plebiscite  might  prove 
to  be,  he  undertook  to  regard  it  as  the 
supreme  expression  of  the  national  will. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  proposal,  a 
proposal  worthy  of  the  noble  spirit  with 
which  it  originated,  found  no  support  from 
the  President,  who  knows  better  than  any 
man  in  Portugal  what  would  be  the  result 
of  such  a  plebiscite.  On  learning  of  the 
rejection  of  his  proposal,  Paivo  Couceiro 
declared  that  he  would  stay  in  Lisbon  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  would  then,  if  not 
arrested,  take  whatever  steps  seemed  good  to 
him.  The  twenty-four  hours  having  passed 
without  the  Government  deciding  to  appre- 
hend him,  Couceiro  left  for  Spain,  where  he 
at  once  began  an  active  propaganda  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Monarchy. 

His  first  act,  upon  crossing  the  frontier, 
was  to  publish  a  manifesto  explaining  his 
attitude. 

He  said  that  Spain,  being  convinced  that 
she  would  have  in  the  Portuguese  Republic 
an  impossible  neighbor,  was,  in  conjunction 
with  England,  preparing  to  intervene.  This 
being  the  case,  a  monarchical  restoration 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  sole  means  of  safe- 
guarding the  national  independence.  He 
emphasized  the  advisability  of  sparing  the 
country  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  by  taking 
a  poll  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  the 
regime  which  the  country  preferred.  He 
approved  of  the  Provisional  Government's  so- 
cial legislation,  but  disapproved  of  all  its 
other  dictatorial  proceedings.  He  gave  in- 
stances to  prove  that  the  republican  regime 
was  only  increasing  the  lack  of  discipline 
and  the  spirit  of  anarchy  which  is  one  of  the 
Portuguese  people's  greatest  defects.  He 
exprest  his  conviction  that  the  only  sort  of 
government  which  could  solve  in  a  few 
months  all  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
was  a  resolute  military  government  of  an 
impartial  character. 

This  manifesto  was  at  once  seized  by  or- 
der of  the  Government,  which  at  the  .same 
time  intimated  to  the  few  newspapers  still 
left  in  the  country  that  they  were  not  to 
make  the  faintest  reference  to  it.  Despite 
this  prohibition,  the  document  in  question 
enjoys  a  large  circulation,  as  did  the  Bishops' 
Pastoral  and  the  Jesuit  manifesto,  both  of 
which  the  Provisional  Government  had  like- 
wise placed  upon  their  index. 

Paivo  Couceiro  is  at  present  in  Vigo 
on  the  northern  frontier,  where  there  are  also 
concentrated  hundreds  of  Portuguese  exiles. 

The  Portuguese  Government  has  several 
times  requested  the  Spanish  authorities 
to  break  up  this  nest  of  fugitives,  but,  so 
far,  its  representations  have  not  been  very 
well  attended  to,  and  it  has  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Spain  is  in  favor  of  this  anti- 
republican  movement.     This  being  the  case, 


For  the  Bride 

To  have  the  weddinggifts  distinctive, 
lasting,  valuedj  cherished  in  future 
years — that's  the  thing. 

The  artistic  Handel  lamps  (for  elec- 
tricity, gas  or  oil)  solve  the  question. 
Not  ordinary  so-called  artistic  lamps, 
but  veritable  gems  of  lamp  construction. 

Lamps  made  by  those  to  whom  the 
making  of  them  is  a  joy  and  an  art. 

Striking  beauty  of  design,  originality, 
unquestionable  utility —  make  Handel 
lamps  gifts  that  are  rated  among  the 
bride's  choicest  possessions. 

The  name  ' '  Handel  "  on  the  lamp  is  a 
guarantee  of  artistic  individuality,  of 
perfect  color  harmony — and  the  bride 
knows  it. 

No.  5345,  illustrated  above,  sells  for 

$25. 

'  In  nearly  every  city  and  town  leading 
jewelers  and  lighting^  fixture  dealers  sell 
Handel  lamps.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
sell  them  send  us  his  name.  We  will  refer 
you  to  one  who  does  sell  Handel  lamps. 

Whether  or  not  a  dealer  in  your 
town  sells  Handel  lamps,  we  will  make 
it  easy  for  you  to  procure  them.  Prices 
range  from  $15  to  $150. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet,  "  Sugges- 
tions for  Good  Lighting."  It  shows  many 
styles  of  Handel  lamps  for  oil,  gas  or 
electricity. 

THE   HANDEL  COMPANY 

389  Main  Street 

Meriden 

Connecticut. 

New  York  .Showrooms — 64  Murray  Street 


Happy 

Marriage 

I)  epen  ds 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the   whole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
Tliis  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly  from   ordinary   everyda"   sources. 

Sexology 

Ullustratrd) 
by  IVilliam   //.    Walling,   A.M..  RI.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
KiiowltMl;:e  a  Youns  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Dauehter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

AH  in  on«  volume.     IllustiaUd.    $2.00,  poitpsid 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Content! 
Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  777  Perry  BIdg..   Phila..  Pa. 
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the  I'ro  visional  Government  decided  to 
take  steps  to  safeguard  itself,  so  far  as  lay 
in  its  power,  against  a  royalist  insurrection 
in  the  north  or  an  armed  incursion  of  Paivo 
(!ouceiro  from  across  the  frontier.  With 
that  ol)j('ct  in  view  it  dispatched  to  Oporto 
a  war-vessel  manned  entirely  by  the  officers 
and  sailors  who  proved  their  disloyalty  on 
()ctol)er  5.  It  has  also  reinforced  its  garri- 
sons in  the  north  with  southern  troops,  whom 
it  regards  as  trustworthy.  We  may  soon 
see  if  its  relijincc-  on  them  is  justified. 


AN   ESCAPE    FROM   SHARKS 

Y^  VER  since  Aristotle's  time,  when  two 
■*— '  men  descended  into  "deep  water"  in  a 
"kettle,"  diving  has  been  a  dangerous  affair. 
The  divers'  dangers  are  threefold:  he  is  in 
danger  descending,  for  then  he  may  be  liter- 
ally "swallowed  "  by  the  pr(\ssure  of  the  in- 
ternal air;  and  he  is  in  danger  ascending,  for 
then  he  is  subject  to  the  "bends,"  which,  if 
the  exact  o{)posite.  is  exactly  as  bad;  and, 
if  neither  "swallowed  "  nor  "bent"  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  he  is  frecjuently  in 
danger  of  both  from  some  passing  whale  or 
juan-eating  shai'k.  The  modern  diver  is 
rigged  up  with  a  tele{)honic  apparatus,  which 
serves  him  in  good  stead,  but  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  the  diver  had  Ijeen  forced  to  de- 
pend wholly  upon  tugs  at  the  life  line  to  com- 
municate with  those  above.  This  was  true 
in  the  case  of  CJeorge  Means,  whose  story  is 
told  in  The  Scientific  American.    He  recounts: 

It  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  I  had  to 
go  down  to  look  up  the  condition  of  the  BHla 
Marta,  sunk  two  years  l)efore,  and  supposed 
to  contain  a  good  deal  of  coin.  The  water 
was  only  nine  fathoms,  and  I  did  not  expect 
much  trouble,  but  I  got  it.  I  had  a  good 
man  on  the  line,  and  thought  my  pump  was 
all  right,  yet  from  the  first  I  experienced 
difficulty  in  getting  air.  It  was  foimd  out 
afterward  that  there  was  a  leaky  valve.  I 
pulled  for  more,  and  for  a  while  it  came  bet- 
ter; then  I  got  to  work  in  earnest.  The  water 
was  as  clear  as  a  bell,  and  I  didn't  have  any 
tlifficulty  at  all  in  finding  the  hull,  altho  she 
was  half-covered  with  sand.  But  I  had  all 
thoughts  of  her  scared  out  of  me  in  short 
order.  I  had  crawled  through  some  of  her 
rigging  and  wreckage  to  go  down  in  the  hold 
— dangerous  thing  to  do,  but  I  couldn't  hel[) 
it.  1  was  getting  along  nicely,  and  had  the 
hatch  almost  broken  through,  when  I  saw  a 
shadow  about  fifteen  ivx'.i  long  above  me.  I 
knew  it  was  a  shark,  and  I  was  a  badly  scared 
man.  Of  course,  I  conunenc(>d  working  my 
way  back  as  soon  as  possible,  but  I  wasn't 
((uick  enough.  The  brute  saw  me  and  came 
at  me  slowly,  jaws  open  wide  and  wicked 
eyes  gleaming  like  sin.  And  I  couldn't  get 
out,  because  the  way  I  had  come  was  the  way 
to  his  jaw.s — he  was  on  the  wrong  side  for  me. 
I  was  in  mortal  terror  lest,  h(>  go  at  my  tube, 
but  he  had  eyes  for  bigger  game.  There  was 
but  one  thing  to  do,  so  I  drew  my  knife — 
luckily  it  was  a  good  ten-inch  blade — and 
waited.  It  was  my  first  ex[)erience  with 
sharks,  ami  I  was  nervous,  but  the  thought 
that  my  life  depended  on  no  one  but  me  kept 
my  heail  clear.  He  came  at  me  suddeidy, 
with  a  rush,  and  turned  almost  on  his  back, 
SO  as  to  give  his  scis.-<or  jaw  a  chance.     That 
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Do  You 

Still  "Clean  House"? 


It  costs  money  to  tear  up  and  clean 
house." 

— The  money  you  pay  out  for  extra  labor. 
— The  money  you  lose  in  damage  to  car- 
pets, decorations,  ornamentsand  furniture. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  physical  wear 
and  tear. 

*  *  *  >:= 

With  "Richmond"  vacuum  cleaninsi,  you 
can  clean  without  openinsr  a  window — 
without  raising  a  dust — without  movintr 
the  furniture. 

Floor  coverings,  walls,  upholstery,  dra- 
peries, pillows,  mattresses,  pianos — 
everything  in  the  house  is  "air scrubbed" 
iust  %v/ie!r  it  is. 

The  house  is  always  cleaner  than  the 
severest  housecleaning  could  ever  make  it. 

*  t-  *  * 

And  the  expense  of  two  or  three  house- 
cleanings  would  easily  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  a 

•Richmond 

The  vaciuirn  cleaninj^  systems  whicli  bear  the 
trade  name  Richmond"  are  made  by  the  largest 
concern  in  the  vacuum  cleaning  line — a  seven 
million  dollar  corporation  with  six  manufactuiing 
plants.  Tliis  system  is  licensed  under  the  Basic 
Kenney  Patent,  and  includes  all  of  the  types 
and  vacuum  cleaning  princi|)les  which  have  been 
proven  successful  by  experience.  Practically 
80%  of  all  of  the  vacuum  cleaning  installations 
in  America  are  the  product  of  this  company  or 
of  Its  ]>redecessors. 

In  resiliences,  ai)artniciUs,  hotels,  schools, 
office  buildings,  libraries,  churches,  theatres, 
factories,  stores,  garages,  anil  public  buildings 
Richmond'  Vacuum  Cleaning  will  easily  earn  its 
own  way,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cleanliness  and 
convenience  it  brings.  It  can  reailily  be  in- 
stalled in  old  buildings  as  well  as  in  new. 

The  initial  expense  is  small;  the  annual  saving 
is  great.      Send  the  convenient  coujion  or  write — 

The  M^Crum-Howell  Co. 

LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS   OF   VACUUM 

CLEANING  SYSTEMS   IN  THE  WORLD 

Park    Ave.   and    41st    St.,    New    York    City 

Rush  and  Michigan  Sts.,  Chicago 

"Richmond"  Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems ;  "Richmomd" 
and  "Model"  Heating  Systems;  "Richmond"  Hath  Tubs, 
Lavatories  ;  "Richmond"  Concealed  Transom  Li£ts. 


— Just  as  Electricity  lias  freed  the  home 
from  smelly  oil  lamps ; 

— Just  as  steam  heat  has  made  it  unnec- 
essary to  track  coal  and  ashes  all  over 
the  house  ; 

— Just  so  has  Richmond  Facuum 
Cleaning  put  an  end  to  the  annual  tear- 
up  called  housecleaning— put  an  end  to  all 
of  the  drudgery  of  sweeping  and  dusting 
in  the  home. 


Cp'^r\   inforination    about     the    ad\aii- 
■^   tagesand  economy  of  "  Built-in- 
tlie-House  "  Vacuum  Cleaning  for  the  build- 
ings checked  below. 

[Z] Residence    ^Office  Building  HTheatre 
ruApartment  [ZULibrary  [I] Public  Building 

[ZlHotel  [ZGarage  (  542)  CZFactory 

[Zl  School         ZZ  Church  ^  Store 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  ten  pound  electrical 
Portable  Cleaner,  check  here     .      .      .      .     Z2 

Name 


Address- 


Mail  to  The  McCrum-Howell  Co. 

Park    Ave.    and    41st  St..    N.    Y.  Cil!r.  or  Ruth   »ai 
Michigan  Sts.,  Chicago 


CORNELL  SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 


Garages,  Cottages,  School  Houses,  Camps 

— Portable  Buildings  of  every  description. 

Faitoyy  Made  at  Low  Cost. 

Kri  Catalofr  bj    mall    on  receipt  of  4e  utanpt 

^  Wyckoff  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co.,  'X^::itT' 


Stop  Darning- 
^   Wear"Zars 


It  is  the  toe  luil  on  the  big  toe.  bcinR  lonfer  than  the  other  toes,  that  rub»  holt*  in  stockinet  anJ 
aocks.  ZAR  Hose  Protectors  cover  the  big  loe  miih  and  prevent  hoks.  It  pay«  to  wear  them  to  protect 
cheap  stockinRS  and  socks  and  much  more  so  to  protect  lisle  and  silk.  Will  relieve  the  pain  caused  fcv 
fi  heat  and  rubbing  of  aoft  corns  between  the  toes:  for  this  purpose  they  can  be  «-om  on  any  toe  No 
I  washing;  to  cheap  you  can  put  on  a  new  pair  csdi  ^y.  Made  of  Vegetable  tissxie,  so  SOFT  ■-' 
and  LIGHT  you  do  not  realize  you  have  them  oa  One  Uir^ired  (100>  ZAR  Hoae  Pn>-^.#i 
tectors  will  be  mailed  to  any  one.  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  25c-  in  silver  or  pnsttr  A 
stampiL    Address  ZAR  HOSE  PROTECTOR  CO.,  2626  PINE  ST^  -« 

_  ^^  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  


r^DnCD    MOU/  BY  M>^>L  AND  PROTECT  YOUR 
LIIVLFEJV    ni^TV   LIGHT  SUMMER  HOSE 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wheu  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Fenn  Yak,  N.  V.. 
June  25,  1910. 
jMcssrs.  Osternioor  <fe  Co. 

Gentlemen:  Tho  Oster- 
nioor Mr.ttress  T  bou^rht  nf 
you  just  thirty  yeMis  ai'n 
(18S0)  is  still  in  use  in  my 
house, apparentlyinaSTO'  d 
condition  as  when  new. 

I  greatly  prefer  it  in 
every  way  to  the  very  best 
of  hair  mattresses. 

P.    P.    CCBTIS. 


Thirty  years    of  satisfac 
tory  service  is  pretty 
good  evidence  of 
Ostermoor 
quality^ 

No*  ■■ 


Mattress 


There  are  thousands  of  Ostermoors  from 
five  to  fifty  years  old  in  use  to-day  that  are 
as  soft  and  comfortable  as  when  new. 
Ostermoor  is  the  only  mattress  that  will 
or  can  offer  you  such  evidence  of  service. 
If  you  want  Ostermoor  Service  and 
Ostermoor  Comfort  insist  on  getting  the 
one  mattress  that  is  "built — not  stuffed." 

144 -Page  Book  and  Samples  Free 

It's  easy  to  get  a  real  Ostermoor.  They  are 
not  for  sale  generally — but  there  is  usually  one 
live  merchant  in  every  town  who  sells  them. 
Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  his  name. 

Don't  waste  your  time  looking  for  substi- 
tutes—appearances count  for  little.  If  you 
can  not  find  Ostermoors  at  your  dealer's,  we 
will  send  you  one  by  express  the  day  your 
check  is  received.  Money  back  if  you  want  it. 
Anyway,  send  a  postal  for  the  book. 

OSTER/nOOR  &  CO. 

119  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

Canadian  A^eney:  Alaska  Feather 

and  Duvvn  Co.,  Ltd., 

Montreal. 


L 


Mattresses   Cost 

Kvprrss  Prepaid 

Bebt  Itluc'  and  whitf 

ticking- 

4'6"wide,4r,lbs.,$li> 

In  two  parts,  .'jOc. 

extra.   • 
Dust-proof  satin  fin- 
ish   ticking^,     $l.r>0 

more. 
French    mercerized 
Art     Twills.     $3.00 

more. 


^RIGHTENSALL" 

r  (POLISHING     CLOTH) 

HAKES  ALL  METALS  LOOK  LIKE  NEW 


''R.:<>Ll'.n..onII"  tlie  new  MOIST  POLISH- 
DrigbtenSall       ING  cloth        Alway. 

ready  to  use;  never  dries  up — instantly  polishes  all 

iiiftals,  silverware  and  jewelry.     Will  not  scratch. 

Leaves  no  "white  dust"'  or  dirt  around  ed?es:  snp< - 

riorto  all  pastes,  powders  or  liquids.     Best  for  hou?*- 

liold  use,  and  for  polishing  metal  on  autonmhilos.  niutur 

boats,   hicyclos  or  brass  signs.      Package   containing  tw(i 

fS  sent  upon  receipt  of  25c:  tliree  packages  .50c.     Use  '■Brightens- 

tn  save  time,  temper  and  extra  work.      AGENTS  AND  DEALERS 


WANTED. 


LITHOLIA  LD.  CO.,  West  125th  St.,  New  York. 


Piedmont  Red 


why  send  your  furs  and  clnthin^'  tu  a  rold 
stoi'a^'e  ?  Save  this  expense  and  ineonvenience. 
Order  a  Red  Ceder  Chest,  Proteets  furs  and  eloth- 
ing  ajainst  MOTHS  without  the  use  of  eamidior.  Is  dust.  dBni|i 
and  mice  i)roof.  Very  roomy.  Combines  beauty  an<l  usefulness 
FREKiHT  t'HARGES  PREPAID  FROM  FACTORY  TO  TOCR  HOME. 
NO  DEALER'S  PROFIT.  WRITE  l"8  TODAY  for  handsomely 
iihisirated  eatalo?:.  It  shows  many  other  styles  and  pives  pri<-es 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dept.  61.  Statesville.N.C 


was  my  chance,  and  I  gave  it  to  him  twice  in 
the  throat,  slashing  as  much  as  I  could. 

The  water  was  red  in  a  minute,  and  as  I 
threw  myself  on  my  face  I  just  prayed  he 
would  swim  off  to  clear  water.  He  did,  I 
guess,  because  things  were  quiet  for  a  while, 
and  as  soon  as  my  heart  stopt  pounding  long 
enough  for  me  to  get  my  breath,  I  commenced 
to  feel  my  way  back  again  through  the  maze 
of  woodwork,  spars,  wreckage,  and  old  cord- 
age through  which  I  had  crept  to  get  at  the 
interior  of  the  hull. .  It  was  slow  work,  and 
hazy  red  as  the  water  was,  I  was  afraid  to 
do  much  cutting  of  ropes  for  fear  of  cutting 
my  own  line.  About  this  time  the  air  got 
scarce  again,  and  I  was  in  a  desperate  hurry, 
I  tell  you.  I  did  finally  manage  to  get  clear, 
and,  all  unnerved,  I  gave  the  signal  to  haul 
up,  when — see  this  here  stump  of  a  leg? 
Either  that  shark  or  another  one  came  along 
just  then  and  got  the  rest  of  it.  I  hauled  with 
all  my  might,  and  the  man  at  the  line,  "feel- 
ing" something  wrong,  hauled  too.  I  came 
up  with  a  rush,  my  helmet  full  of  water  and 
nearly  choked  to  death.  The  blood  was  com- 
ing out  of  ears  and  mouth  as  well  as  my 
stump,  and  they  gave  me  up  for  dead,  but  I 
pulled  around.  No,  never  dived  any  more; 
didn't  want  to,  either.  The  company  gave 
me  a  pension,  and  now  I  just  enjoy  it. 


NURSERY  RIMES  FOR  CHILD  WORKERS 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  Committee 
struck  an  original  note  in  its  recent 
New  York  exhibition  in  aid  of  the  young. 
The  committee  touched  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  visitors  bj'  illustrated  rimes  on 
the  walls,  indicative  of  the  kind  of  little  folk 
wlio  work  at  home  under  sweat-shop  condi- 
tions. The  verses  effectively  supplemented 
the  familiar  photographs  of  the  Consumers' 
League,  showing  a  host  of  children  of  kinder- 
garten age  in  the  act  of  making  artificial 
flowers,  and  a  baby  of  four  pulling  bastings 
from  men's  clothes.  Here  is  one  of  these 
catchy  little  revised  affairs: 

Hickety!  Picket y!  My  small  men! 

Making  up  coats  for  the  gentlemen. 

And  gentlemen  Hourish  on  every  fine  day; 

They  gather  our  goods,  but  we  don't  get  the  pay. 

And  another: 

Ba!  Ba!  Black  sheep, 

Have  you  coats  of  wool? 
Yes,  sir!     Yes,  sir! 

Six  bags  full. 
Three  for  the  factory, 

Two  for  the  home. 
And  one  for  the  saddened  boy 

Who  sews  all  alone. 

There  are  many  on  this  order: 

One  little  child  made  Irish  lace, 

C)ne  little  child  made  flowers, 
One  little  child  made  willow  plumes, 

And  one  sewed  silk  for  hours. 
And  all  of  them  worked  in  a  clo.se,  hot  room 

Through  the  day's  bright,  sunny  hours. 

"Mary"  breaks  into  pHnt  again: 

Mary,  Mary,  stylish  and  airy, 

Where  did  your  willow  plumes  grow? 

Witli  backache  and  sighs  . 
And  very  sore  eyes 

Of  these  little  ones  all  in  a  row. 

How  many  "Marys"  are  there,  asks  The 

Youth's  Companion,   who   saw   that   exhibit 

and  Avill  continue  with  a  clear  conscience  to 

wear  willow  plumes  and  gorgeous  gowns  until 

the  child-labor  laws  are  amended? 


The  Standard  Dictionary  contains  all 
words,  terms  and  allusions  met  with  in  clas- 
sical and  other  English  literature,  and  is 
huilt  especially  for  quick  consultation. 


I  Heat 

I  Jjr  yo»5  ^^^ 

I   House/       ^^^^ 

I      A  (Vimer  for  (be  nin  ^^^^k 

I      who  a  about  to  build  ^^^^k 

This  Dook 

tells  in  simple  language  just  what 
house  heat  is,  how  it  is  produced  and 
distributed,  the  kind  of  heat  avail- 
able, the  difference  between  steam 
and  hot  water,  the  part  the  boiler 
plays,  whj^  some  kinds  of  heat  should 
be  avoided,  where  the  steam-fitter 
comes  in  and,  in  conclusion,  gives  a 
brief,  non-technical  description  of 

Rerce 

Boilers  and 
Radiators 

It  does  this,  because  the  boiler  and 
the  radiators  are  the  vital  parts  of 
any  heating  equipment.    Pierce 
Boilers  have  made  good  in  over 
200,000    homes   during  the  past  35 
years — made   good   in   fuel  saving, 
freedom   from   repairs,  adaptability 
to  conditions  and  in  furnishing  ade- 
quate, healthful,  clean  heat.    Your 
steam-fitter  can  tell  you  exactly 
which  Pierce  Boiler  is  best  suited  to 
your  home.    All  you 
need  to  know  is  that 
you  want   a  Pierce 
Boiler  and  why.      Our 
heat  primer  will  tell 
you.    Send  for  it  today, 
it  is  free. 


PIERCE     MARK 


Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Mfg.  Co. 
254  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Showrooms  in  principal  cities 


eent. 

DArs 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


Of  makiiiL'  iuMfcct  diipliraU-s  with  the 
Dans  IMPKOVEI)  Tip-Top  DupUcfttor. 
Nm  iiitrirato  niechanisiii.  No  printer's 
ink.  Always  ready.  100  copies  from 
pon-'wrilton  and  50  fioin  type-writ-  ' 
ten  original.  Us-fnl  in  any  bn-inoss. 
■Jont  on  Ten  Days'  Trial  With*  nt 
D<'posit.  Complete  Duplicator,  rap 
size  (prints  S  3-4  x  13  in('hcs).prii'f 
ST  JO.  less  discount  33  1-3  l^er 
.*5.  Circulrn-  of  larger  sizes  free  on  request.  FELIX  P. 
I'LICATOR  CO.,  Daus  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St,,  »w  York. 


"  ^^ 

Lubricate — Burn  cleanly 
Leave  no  carbon  deposit 

ALL  GARAGES— ALL  DEALERS 

/  Write  for  Booklet 

"The  Common  Sense  of  Automobile  l,ubricntion" 
INDIAN  REFINING  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

First  National  Bank  Building:,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

123  William  Street,  New  York  City 
W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Agfents 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

The  Minute  Man. — Tommy — "My  gran'pa 
wuz  in  til'  Civil  War,  an'  ho  lost  a  log  or  a 
arm  in  evory  l)attlo  he  fit  in!" 

Johnny — "Geo!  How  many  battles  was 
he  in?" 

Tommy— "Aljout  iorty. "~Toled(j  Hindi . 


The  Test. — "Des  yo'  holioh  dat  Jim  John- 
son am  nsaiiy  convortod?" 

"  'Deed  I  does.  I'se  bin  vi.sitin'  his  house 
fo'  do  last  free  months,  an'  dey  hasn't  had  a 
mouthful  ob  chicken." — Christian  Advocate. 


His  Nerve. — Assistant — "Mr.  drumblcy 
•writes;  '  I  don't  see  how  you  can  have  nerve 
to  sell  your  worthless  remedy  for  fifty  cents 
a  bottle.'" 

Managku — "Well,  strike  out  'have  nerve 
to'  and  'worthless,'  and  j)ut  the  letter  in  our 
testimonials." — Christian  Ititdligencer. 


A  Poor  Adviser. — Skinflint — "I  have  no 
money,  l)ut  I  will  give  you  a  little  advice." 

Beugaii — "  Well,  if  yer  hain't  got  no 
money  yer  advice  can't  ])e  very  valuable." — 
Christian  Advocate. 


Diplomatic. — "Jinx  lied  to  me  yesterday 
in  order  to  get  off  to  go  to  the  ball  game. 
He  suid  his  wife's  mother  wa.s  dead." 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken.  I  heard  what 
he  said." 

"  Then  what  was  it?  " 

"He  said  he  would  like  to  attend  his 
mother-in-law's    funeral." — Houston    Post. 


A  Little  Outing. — Bilter  (at  servants' 
agency) — "Have  you  got  a  cook  who  will 
go  to  the  country?" 

Manageh  (calling  out  to  girls  in  next 
room) — "Is  there  any  one  here  who  woukl 
like  to  spend  a  day  in  the  country?" — Life. 


Patience. — "But  it  seems  to  take  all  your 
patients  a  long  time  to  get  well,  doctor.  " 

"  Yes;  but  as  soon  as  I  begin  to  get  a  largei- 
practise  I  can  afford  to  let  my  patients  get 
well  quicker." — Houston  Post. 


A  Success. — The  GinL — "What's  your 
opinion  of  women  who  imitate  men?" 

The  Man— "They're  idiots!" 

The  Giul — "Then  the  imitation  is  suc- 
cessful."— Toledo  Blade. 


Leaving  Him  at  Sea. — "  Could  you  do  some- 
thing for  a  poor  old  sailor?"  asked  the  seedy- 
looking  wanderer  at  the  gate. 

"Poor  old  sailor?"  echoeil  the  lady  at 
work  at  the  tub. 

"Yes'm,  I  follered  the  wot  tor  for  sixteen 
years." 

"Well,"  said  the  woman,  after  a  critical 
look,  "you  certainly  don't  look  as  if  you  ever 
caught  up  with  it." 

Then  she  resumed  her  labors. — Ideas. 


Americans  Abroad. — A  lunnber  of  tourists 
were  recently  looking  down  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius.  An  American  gentleman  said  to 
his  companion: 

"That  looks  a  gootl  deal  like  the  inf(>rnal 
regions." 

.\n  English  lady,  overhearing  the  remark, 
said  to  another: 

"Good  gracious!  How  these  Americans 
do  travel." — Lippincott's. 


'<oo  mimimmm 


v>umm>mm 


In  the  design  and 
manufacture  of 
^tattdard'  Guar- 
anteed Plumbing 
Fixtures,  sanitary  per- 
fection is  the  first  con- 
sideration. 

Their  installation  is  an  assurance 
of  home  health  and  comfort,  and 
is  a  guarantee  of  a  lifetime  of  sat- 
isfactory and  economical  service. 

"  The  Plumbing  Fixtures 
shown  in  lliis  advertisement 
cost,  approximately,  $97.00, 
except  when  sold  in  the 
Far  West." 

Genuine  "■Standard"  fixtures  for  the 
Home  and  for  Schools,  Office  Build- 
ings, Public  Institutions,  etc.,  are  iden- 
tified by  the  Green  and  Gold  Label 
with  one  exception.  There  are  two 
classes  of  our  Guaranteed  Baths  :  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  and  the 
Red  and  Black  Label  Bath.  The 
Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  is  triple 
enameled.  It  is  guaranteed  for  five 
years.  The  Red  and  Black  Label 
Bath  is  double  enameled.  It  is  guar- 
anteed for  two  years.  If  you  would 
avoid  dissatisfaction  and  expense,  in- 
stall guaranteed  fixtures.  All  fixtures 
purporting  to  be  "Staudoi'd*  are  spuri- 
ous unless  they  bear  our  guarantee 
label. 


Send  for  a  copy  of  our  beautiful 
book  "  Modern  Bathrooms."  It  will 
prove  of  invaluable  assistance  in  the 
planning  of  your  bathroom,  kitchen 
or  laundry.  Many  model  rooms  are 
illustrated  costing  from  $78  to  $600. 
This  valuable  book  is  sent  for 
6  cents  postage. 


Standard  .SanttarBTRfo.Co.Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Oi-FicKs  AND  Showrooms — New  York  :  3ri-37  West  31sl  St  iTtlicago  :  415 
Ashlaiirl  Block:  Philadtlpliia:  I12.S  Walnut  i^t  ;  Toronto.  Cau. :  59  Rirli- 
iiu'iKlSi..  E  :  PiUshursli:  949  Pen n  Ave.;  St  Louis  :  100-2  K.  Fourlli  St.; 
Nashville:  315-317  Tinlli  Ave..  So.;  New  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne  and 
St.  .losi-ph  Stit. :  Montreal.  Can.;  215  Coristine  Building;  Boston;  .John 
HanccH-k  Buildin;;:  Ix.uisville;  321-23  W.  Main  St. :  Cleveland:  64S-6.52 
Huron  Rt.ad.  S.  E  ;  Lond<.n:  53  Holborn  Viaduct.  E.  C. ;  Houston. 
Te.x.:  Preston  and  Smith  Streets;  San  Francisco:  1303-04  Uctropcdis 
Bank  Building. 


FINISHES  for  CONCRETE  SURFACES 

Ordinary  jiaints  when  used  on  concrete  peel 
and  crack  off.  Trns-Con  Finishes  become  part  of 
the  concrete  and  resist  wear. 

For  Damp  and  Stained  Walls 

Trus  -  Con  Exterior  Wall  Finish,  applied   with    a 

hrusli,  prevents  and  o\  ercoines  dampness,  stains 

and  efflorescence — protects  walls  with  a  uniform, 

decorative,  flat   finish    without    gloss — 

^^     conceals  hair  cracks — enters  into    the 

surface   pores,  hardening  and  fusing 

witli  the  concrete. 


KAHN 
SYSTEM 


For  Dusty  Concrete  Floors 


Trus-Con  Floor  Enamel    is    wasliahie   and   stain- 
proof — prevents  the  formation  of  concrete  dust — 
jModuccs  a  tile-like  sTirface  which  resists  wear  and  is    easily 
cleaned  by  moppinji. 

TruN-roii  Willi  KiiiisliiN  ami  Kloor  Kiiaiiul  are  FuriiisluMi  in  a  Variet)  of  t'olorv 

Write   for    Free  Booklet  and   Color  Card.      Ti'll    ii>   about   \ouv 
work  and  we  will  send  tree  Miggestions. 

TRUSSED   CONCRETE   STEEL   COMPANY 


436  Trussed  Concrete  BIdg. 


Detroit,   Michignn 
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The  ''  Likiy"-   0-.ciiiit;ht  Bag. 
A  new  short-trip  hag  for  busy  men.   de- 
signed to  be  kept  paekcd  in  the  office   ready 
for  instant  use. 


"Likly'' 

Guaranteed 

Hand  Baggage 

Is  made  of  the  best  selected  ma- 
terials by  skilled  workmen. 

Is  unsurpassed  for  serviceability 
and  beauty  of  design. 

Is  the  lightest  hand  baggage  made 
— size  and  strength  considered. 

Distinguishes  its  owner  as  a  per- 
son of  refinement  and  good  taste. 

And  is  positively  guaranteed  for 

five  years  against  undue  wear  and 

tear. 

If  it  \i    ' '  l.iify  ' '  Baggage 
yoii''z'e  bought  the  best. 

Write  for  our  latest  catalogue  and 
for    the    name    of  your   nearest     dealer. 

HENRY  LIKLY  &  CO. 


627  Lyell 
Ave. 


Rochester,  N.Y. 


••  Likiy"    Oxford  Kit   Bag. 
A    neic    "  Likly "    specialty.,   made    of   the 
best  russet  leather.,  and  combining  the  oxford 
shaft   with  the  kit   frame. 


O  r-     DIFFERENT   KINDS    OF     Postpaid  for 
^O    PAPER  FASTENERS 


and  a  CO  pnge  Catalog  of  Modern  Office 
Specialf  ipsjiis\  to  ititriKlui'f.vou  til  the 
"Ideal"  Oiamt<saud  '•<'  .V  !»"  <iein 
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t-oine  ill  Black  Boxes. 


Made  uf  hard,  spiin-y  wir»^  and  hcauti- 
fully  nickfl-phitcd, 
three  sizes  to 
Mieet  every  need. 

$l.tM>  per  carton  of 

'OboKS   earh  IIIO) 

.S.',  per 

box    of 

1  ()  O  II 

hulkl. 


Insist  on  having!  the  "black  bdx  "  G<'m. 
Cnshman &  DenisoD  MFk  Co. . Dept.  1 S,  240-2  W.  23 St . . N. Y.C. 


There's  Reno. — "Why  shouldn't  I  niarrv 
him?'' 

"  He's  poor.  You  may  get  a  better  chance 
some  day." 

"  \\  ell,  I  can  cros.s  that  bridge  when  I  come 
to  it,  can't  ll"— Chicago  Journal. 


The  Real  Test.— "How,"  the  president  of 
the  I'at  Man's  CIuI)  was  asked,  according  to 
a  magazine  writer,  "  did  you  prevent  fraud 
among  your  applicants  for  memlicrship'.'' 
Didn't  some  men  try  to  get  in  that  weren't 
up  to  the  standard  weight?" 

"Ye.s,"  the  portly  officer  replied;  "but  it 
was  no  use.  Applications  had  to  be  pre- 
sented in  person  at  the  Polk  building,  fifth 
floor.  There  was  no  elevator.  The  appli- 
cant climbed  the  five  flights  of  stairs.  At 
the  top  he  met  a  man  who  asked :  '  Were  you 
looking  for  the  Fat  Man's  Club?'  'Yes.' 
'The  main  ofl[ice  is  on  the  first  floor,'  the 
man  said.  '  Your  application  is  rejected. 
We  receive  no  man  who  can  climb  five 
flights  of  stairs.'" — Kansas  City  Star. 


He  Knew.-;— "The  Malays  have  a  queer 
marriage  custom,"  remarked  the  traveler. 
"The  groom  holds  his  nose  against  a  small 
cylindrical  object.  I  couldn't  quite  make 
out  what  it  was " 

"A  grindstone,  probably,"  interposed  Mr. 
Grouch. — Ka?isas  City  Times. 


Explained. — Two  ladies,  previously  un- 
ac(iuainted,  were  conversing  at  a  reception. 
.\fter  a  few  conventional  remarks,  the  young- 
er exclaimed: 

"I  can  not  think  what  has  up.set  (hat  tall, 
l)lond  man  over  there.  He  was  so  attentive 
a  little  while  ago,  but  he  won't  look  at  nic 
now." 

"Perhaps,"  .said  the  other,  '"he  .•<aw  me 
come  in.  He's  my  husband." — Poun/  Pic- 
torial. 


His  Only  Hope. — The  doctor  stood  l)y  the 
bedside,  and  looked  gravely  down  at  the 
sick  man. 

"I  can  not  hide  from  you  the  fact  that 
you  are  very  ill,"  he  said.  "Is  there  any 
one  you  would  like  to  .see?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  sufferer  faintlv. 

"AVhoisit?" 

"Another  doctor." — Judge. 


A  Triumph. —  'Was  Helen's  marriage  a 
success?  ' 

"Goodness,  yes.  Why,  she  is  going  to 
marry  a  nol>lcman  on  the  alimonJ^" — Judge. 


Generous. — -Grand.m.v — '  Johnny,  I  have 
discovered  that  you  have  taken  more  maple- 
sugar  than  1  gave  you." 

.Johnny — "Yes,  Grandma,  I've  been  ma- 
king believe  there  was  another  little  boy 
spending  the  day  with  me." — Harpers 
Bazar. 


Shady. — Hk — "Don't  you  think  she  has 
rather  a  good  complexion?  " 

She— "It  strikes  me  as  being  just  a  trifle 
too  impressionistic." — t^eribncr's. 


One  of  the  Six  Best. — "John,  whatever  in- 
duced you  to  buy  a  liouse  in  this  forsaken 
region?  ' 

"One  of  the  best  men  in  the  business."-^ 
Ufc. 


An  All  American  Product^ 
for  all  Americans 


"The  World's   Best   Table  Water" 


In  NEW  Sterilized  Bottles  onl 


s 


Men's  p^'/^^Hose 

Here's  an  oiler  hard  to  heat.  Send 
SI  IK) and  t^et  three  pairs  of  guaran- 
teed nI  Ik  plated  hnseandcataloeof 
nndrrwe  ,r     Wlien  ordering  state 
».i/.e  .iiid  color.     You  sa\e  mone> 
when  .VI  Ml  buy  direct  from  the  mil 
O.ir  Ku.lid  Brand  <if  Avenue  Quality 
undefw<-ar:,  nd  hnsiery  is  guaranteed 
M..11.V   r.  fun. led   if  nut  s.atisfiid 
Eilrllit  Knilliiier  Mills,  ■J1<5  East 
H.">th  St..  (  levclaiiil.  Ohio  _ 


"  The  Domestic  Blunders  of  Women  " 

A  "Mere  Matt'''  undertakes  to  point  out  plainly  to 
ivoiiien.  iheir  costly  mistakes  in  managing  the  home, 
children,  .servants,  purchasing,  etc  ,  and  proposes  a 
wise  remedy  Btisiiiess  Methods  for  the  Home.  $i  post- 
paid from   Funk   &   Wagnalls    Company,  New   York. 


The  film's 
the  thing. 

Upon  the  film  depends  the 
picture. 

Camera  and  lens  play  their 
part,  but  most  important  to 
the  success  of  your  summer's 
pictures  is  the  film. 

Safeguard  your  results  by 
insisting  on  the  genuine 
Kodak  film — the  orthochro- 
matic,  non-curling,  depend- 
able kind — the  kind  that  has 
the  Kodak  experience,  and 
facilities  and  reputation 
behind  it. 

Jf  it  isn't  Eastman,  it  isn't  Kodak  film. 

At  all  KODAK  dealers. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y  .  The  Kodak  City. 
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The  Champion. — J  hate  Visitor — "T  call 
this  a  downright  fraud!  You  advertise  on 
your  l)ilis,  '  The  Most  Remarkable  Dwarf  in 
the  World,'  and  he  turns  out  to  be  5  feet 
5  inches  high." 

Hla.nd  Showman — "Exactly  so,  .sir. 
That's  just  what's  .so  remarkable  about  him. 
He's  the  tallest  dwarf  on  record." — TU-BUh. 


The  Last  Straw.— Old  Mo.nky  (dying): 
"I'm  afraid  I've  been  a  brute  to  you  .some- 
times, dear." 

YouNo  Wife — "  Oh,  never  mind  that, 
darling;  I'll  always  remember  how  very 
kind  you  were  when  you  left  inc." — Sidney 
Bulletin. 


No  "Wonder. — Mas.  Baye — "She  i.s  .simply 
mad  on  tlie  subject  of  germs,  and  sterilizes 
or  filters  everything  in  the  hou.se." 

"  How  does  she  get  along  with  her  family?  " 
"Oh,  even  her  relations  are  strained." — 
Tit-Bitn. 


The  Only  "Way  Out. — Petek  (sent  for  the 
milk) — "Oh,  mercv,  I've  drunk  too  much  of 
it!     What  .shall  we  do?" 

S.MAI.L  BiU)THEii — "Easy.  We'll  drop  the 
J ug. ' ' — Mcyycndor/er  Blaelter. 


Making  it  Right. — The  check  which  the 
comely  young  (Jermari  woman  handed  in  at 
the  window  of  a  Walnut  Street  savings  fund 
bank  the  other  day  was  made  paj'able  to 
(Iretchen  H.  Schmidt,  and  sh(;  had  indorsed 
it  simply  Oretchen  Schmidt.  The  man  at 
the  receiving  teller's  window  called  her  back 
to  rectify  the  mistake  just  as  she  was  turning 
away. 

"  You  don't  deposit  this  rpiite  this  way,"  he 
explained.     "  See,  you  have  forgotten  the  H." 

The  young  woman  looked  at  her  check  and 
then  blushed  a  rosy  red. 

"  Ach,  .so  I  haf,  "  she  murmured,  and  wrote 
hurriedly: 

"Age  23."— Philadelphia  Times. 


Nothing  in  It. — "  I  regard  conversation  as 
a  gift,"  remarked  the  studious  woman. 

"  It  usually  is."  replied  Miss  Cayenne.  "  If 
people  had  to  pay  for  it  there  would  be  much 
less  uf  it." — Washington  Star. 


First  "Weirh,  '. — The  Marketer — "Aren't 
you  wasting  a  gocd  -'eal  of  that  steak  in 
trimming  it?" 

The  Butcher — "Xo,  ma'am:  I  weighed 
it  Gsat."— Toledo  Blade. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

May  28. — Tlie  port  of  Savannah  is  blockaded. 

Mav  29. — Pn*-;ici(Mit  .lelTcrson  Davi.^  enters  Rich- 
Mi-nd  amid  enthusiastic  demonstrations. 

May  30. — Cencral    Biiller  is  instrucle<i  to  retain 
and  employ  fugitive  slaves  entering  tlie  lines. 
The  Union  forces  occupy  Grafton,  Va. 

May  .'U. — The  I'li  on  gunboats  Frrrhorn  and  .4/?- 
nacosta  exchauKe  shots  with  the  Confederate 
fortifications  at  Acriuia  Creek  on  the  Potomac, 
but  are  driven  otT. 

June  !. — Tnion  punboats  resume  t!ie  enpacement 
with  tlie  sliore  batteries  at  Acqtiia  Creek  with- 
out decisive  results  on  either  side 
Skirmishes  take  place  near  Fairfax  Court  Hou.se, 
W'illiamsporl  and  Arlington  Mills 

June   3. — Senator 
Chicago. 


Stephen    A.    Douglas    dies    in 


A  slight  engagement  occurs  at  Phillii>pi.  result- 
ing in  favor  of  the  Union  forces. 


What's  the  use  of  runningrdownatalrs 
pnd  turninf;  on  the  gas  in  the  ^vater 
heater  when  there'*  water  pressure 
In  the  pipes  th.^t  might  junt  as  well 
do  it  or  you  }  And  what's  the  use 
Oi  liictiting  a  match  every  time  you 
want  hot  water  when  a  little  pilot 
light  will  do  it  for  you  at  the  expense 
of  10  cents  a  week  ?  1  hat  Is  the  whole 
secret  of  the  RIJUD.  W  hen  you 
open  any  hot  ^vater  faucet  in  the 
house  the  water  pressure  operates  a 
valve  wiiich  turns  on  the  gas,  and  a 
pilot  light  lights  the  burners.  When 
you  close  the  faucet  the  pressure 
valve  closes  and  out  goes  the  gas. 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  temperature 
rag  u  la  tor  which  prevents  burning 
any  more  gas  than  is  necessary. 
When  the  water  begins  to  get  too 
hot.  a  thermostat  arrangement  auto- 
matically shuts  off  the  gas,  and  as  it 
begins  to  cool,  turns  it  on  again, 
so  you  are  actually  burning  only 
enough  to  maintain  an  even  temper* 
ature  of  w^atcr. 

The  RUUD  may  be  attached  to 
the  gas  and  w^ater  pipes  already  In- 
stalled and  after  It  is  connected  re- 
quires DO  attention  whatever. 


Don't 

Heat  a  Tankfu? 

for  a  Cupful 

of  Hot  Water 

The  only  economical  way  to 
heat  water  is  to  heat  it  as  it 
flows,  and  the  only  convenient 
way  is  to  turn  the  faucet  with- 
out any  preliminaries. 

The  RUUD  AUTOMATIC 
GAS  WATER  HEATER  pro- 
vides  this  economy  and  con- 
venience together  with  the 
luxury  of  unlimited  hot  water. 

With  the  RUUD  in   the    cellar,    if  you 
•want  a  cupful  of  hot  water  for  shaving, 
turn  the  faucet  and  you  will  get  it.     The 
very  act  of  turning  the  faucet  lights  the 
gas    burners    in   the    RUUD, 
and  the  water    is    heated    as 
it  flows  through  its   copper 
coils.     Turning  off  the  faucet 
shuts  off  the  gas.  This  is  true 
of  every  hot  water  faucet  in 
the   house.      The   supply   is 
inexhaustible    and    no    more 
water  is  heated  than    is    act- 
ually used. 

We  explain  how  the  RUUD 
works  in  another  column.  But 
the  way  to  really  appreciate 
its  wonderful  simplicity  is  to 
see  it  work. 


Standard  Dwelllns  Size 

Sioo 

Pacific  Coaat.  $116 

Delivered 


Look  in  the  telephone  book  and 
see  if  we  have  a  branch  in  your 
town  — if  not,  you  will  be  able  to 
tee  it  in  actual  operation  at  the 
office*  of  the  ga*  company  or 
dealer.  Send  for  free  detcrip- 
live  booklet. 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Dept.  H,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Branch  Offices  In  all  the  Principal  Cities 


A 


thoroughbred?      Every  inch  of  it ! 
It's  the  fastest  stock,  car  in  the  world. 


Th( 


$2,500 


itUirncoL 


$2,600 


has  won  more  short  and  long  races  than  any  of  them.      Just  as  durable, 
just  as  reliable,  just   as    magnificent    in    looks  as  in  speed  and  power. 

Holder  U  'arid"  s  Recm-d  o/40-!2  seconds /or  i  mile,  stock.  strnighta-Miy ,  Wilcox  drivitig. 
Sf>eed-way  model,  certified  under  Reg.  So.  Jit,  AtUtntic-Pahlo  Beach,  March  JO,  Kfll. 

NATIONAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO.,  1018  East  22nd   St,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Leave  your  call  with 

en 


Seven  Inches  Tall 
Calls  steadily  for  S  minutes,  intermitten:.y  /jr  10» 

LEAVE  your  call  with  Big 
Ben  and  sleep  soundly, 
trustingly,  every  minute  of 
the  night — he'  11  call  you  on  the  dot 
at  any  time  you  say. 

And  if  you  roll  over  and  try  just 
one  more  nap,  he'll  remind  you 
gently  that  it's  breakfast  time  and 
keep  on  calling  until  you're  wide 
awake. 

There's  a  feeling  of  bigness  and 
strength  about  him,  a  peculiar  glow 
of  brightness  and  cheer  that  is 
strangely  novel  about  an  alarm 
clock. 

It's  a  great  clock  for  particular 
housekeepers  and  exacting  business 
men,  for  all  who've  got  to  get  up 
in  time  and  live  on  time. 


$2.50 


Sold  by  Jewelers  only. 

Western  Clock  Company 
La  Salle,  Illinois. 


The  Handy  Cyclopedia 
of  Business 


Thousands  of  business  men  find  it  an  every- 
day necessity.  Let  us  send  you  one  for  a 
free  examination  and  trial.  Put  it  on  your 
desk,  within  arm's  reacli,  and  see  how  many 
times  you  will  have  occasion  to  consult  it. 

It  is  practically  an  inventory  of  business,  law 
and  conditions.  It  was  compiled  by  Harrie 
Goldman,  a  well  known  accountant  and  auditor, 
especially  for  the  business  man  who  wants  to  be 
well  informed,  but  who  hasn't  the  time  to  search 
through  several  bulky  volumes  to  find  the  in- 
formation he  wants. 

We  will  make  you  this  special  offer: 

If  you  will  send  in  your  order  before  June  1st, 
we  will  send  you  this  book  prepaid  for  J2.50. 
The  regular  price  is  ;f5.00.    Address 

Audit  Company  of  America 


313  Carlisle  Bldg. 


Cincinnati,  O. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

May  12. — Fourteen  airships  take  part  in  the  Par- 
liamentary Aerial  Defense  Committee's  flight? 
at  London,  England. 

May  13. — Dominico  da  Gama  is  named  by  Brazi' 
as  Ambassador  to  the  L'nited  States. 

May  14. — The  German  Emperor  and  Empress 
arrive  at  Sheerness,  England,  on  the  imperial 
yacht  Hohenzolkrn. 

May   15. — Prince  Lidji  Jeassu,   Menelek's  grand- 
son, is  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Abyssinia. 
General  Madero  and  Judge  Carbajal  go  into  con- 
ference at   Juarez,   Mexico,   to   consider  peace 
proposals  submitted  by  the  envoy  of  Diaz. 

May  15. — Count  Zeppelin's  sixth  dirigible,  the 
Deutschland ,  is  wrecked  while  leaving  its  shed. 
Eight  passengers  and  a  crew  of  four  escape. 
Efforts  to  settle  Copenhagen  labor  troubles  have 
failed,  and  the  employers  serve  notice  that  to- 
day 40,000  men  will  be  locked  out. 

May  IV. — Peace  in  Mexico  is  virtually  assured  by 
the  announcement  in  Mexico  City  that  President 
D  az  and  Vice-President  Diaz  Corral  will  resign 
before  June  1,  and  that  Seflor  de  la  Barra  will 
become  President  ad  interim,  with  Madero,  the 
revolutionary  leader,  as  his  chief  adviser. 

A  full  agreement  is  at  last  reached  by  the  Ger- 
man-American potash  committee. 

Jlay  18. — Figures  submitted  in  the  House  indicate 
that  in  the  last  three  years  nearly  twice  as  many 
Japanese  have  left  America  as  have  entered  this 
country,  thus  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
last  peace  treaty. 

The  English  Government  is  sharply  criticized  by 
the  Earl  of  Selborne  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
its  attitude  on  Canadian  Reciprocity  with  the 
United  States. 

Domestic 

W.^SHIXGTOX 

May  12. — Secretary  of  War  Dickinson  resigns,  and 
President  Taft  immediately  appoints  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  the  defeated  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  in  New  York,  to  fill  his  place.  Mr. 
Dickinson  was  the  only  Democrat. in  Mr.  Taft's 
Cabinet. 

May  14. — Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  an- 
nounces the  designation  of  forty-seven  addi- 
tional postal  savings  depositories. 

May  15. — The  Standard  Oil  Company  l:)ses  its 
ca.se  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  must  dissolve  within  six  months.  The 
opinion,  as  read  by  Chief  Justice  White,  de- 
clares, however,  that  those  trusts  are  unlawful 
only,  which  act  in  "unreasonable"  restraint  of 
trade.  Justice  Harlan  dissents  strongly  on  this 
point. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  L^nited  States  holds 
that  Samuel  Gompers.  John  Mitchell,  and  Frank 
Morri.son  were  erroneously  sentenced  to  jail  on 
a  charge  of  contempt  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

May  16. — The  House  passes  a  resolution  provi- 
ding for  an  investigation  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

May  17. — Three  amendments  to  the  Sherman 
antitrust  fact  are  submitted  in  the  Senate,  all 
aiming  to  strengthen  the  point  of  law  supposedly 
weakened  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

A  committee  is  named  by  the  House  Democrats 
to  investigate  the  Sugar  Trust. 

Three  officers  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Club  resign  as  a  consequence  of  President  Taft's 
speech  in  which  the  latter  took  occasion  to 
criticize  the  "blackballing"  of  prominent  poli- 
ticians by  "small"  social  factions. 

Gexer.\l 

May  14. — In  a  speech  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  President 
Taft  expresses  the  opinion  that  loyalty  to  the 
Government  should  prevent  strikes  among 
Government  employees. 

May  15. — The  L'nited  States  Express  Company 
begins  suit  in  the  L'nited  States  Court  at  Tren- 
ton for  .?250,00()  against  Jersey  City,  alleging 
damage  done  during  strike  riots  due  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  city. 

May  16 — Stocks  in  Wall  Street  rise  strongly  in 
response  to  the  "broad"  ruling  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil 
decision. 

May  17. — Counsel  for  the  packers  in  Chicago  in- 
dicate their  purpose  of  attacking  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law  as  invalid,  under  the  Standard 
Oil  decision,  because  of  its  "uncertainty." 
The  demand  of  woman  teachers  in  New  York 
City  for  equal  pay  with  men  similarly  employed 
is  granted.  Fourteen  thousand  are  thus  affected. 

May  IS. — The  Illinois  State  Senate  adopts  reso- 
lutions requesting  the  United  States  Senate  to 
reopen  the  Lorimer  case. 

Governor  Dix  nominates  Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  the 
Tammany  Hall  leader,  as  Justice  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
United  States  Senator  O'Gorman. 


■  THAT'S 
My  Trunk! 

See  the  trade  mark  there  on  the  top  ?      It's  a 

G.  &S.  Neverbreak  Trunk 

Been  with  me  on  many  a  trip.  Good  as  new 
to-day.  Not  a  crack  in  it,  nor  a  broken 
edge,  corner  or  lock.  Holds  a  lot,  too,  for  a 
'steamer'  trunk.  Get  it  aboard  suie  before 
we  sail.     I'd  be  lost  without  it." 

G.  &  S.  Neverbreak  Trunks  are  the 

travelers'  friend.  They  go  unscathed  through 
many  a  batde  with  husky  baggage-men. 
Strongly  made  tnroughout  from  selected  stock. 
Utmost  quality  at  any  price  you  want  to  pay. 

Loo}^  for  the  trade  marl^  on  top  near  the 
lock  and  buy  no  trunk  without  it.  it's  there 
for  your  protection  and  it  stands  for  the  best 
there  is  in  trunks. 

Writefor  "Cupid  In  A  Trunk" — a  clever  travel  story 
in    booklet    form    containing 
illustratio-'s  and  descriptions  of 
G.  &  S.  Neverbreak 
Trunks.     We  will 


tell  you  of  the 
dealer  who  can  fit 
you  out. 

L.  Goldfinitb  &  Son 
3  Cherry  Street 
Newark,  N.J. 

The  largest  trunk 
fiictory  in  the  wurhi. 
Established   in  X%-.9. 


This  is 
Model  No.  376 


A  Special 

TORREY 


Here's  a  real  man's 
razor -"992,"  a 
Torrey  Special- 
built  to  meet 
most  exacting 
requirements 
and  to  make 
shaving  a 
delight 


*  How  to  S^ave.' 

A  booklet  that  ap- 
peals to  the  man 
who  appreciates 
the  joys  of  a  pe'r- 
!ect  shave.  Yours 
;or  the  asking. 
Torrey  Strops 
the  best  mad*. 


HIGHEST 

TYPE  OF 

RAZOR 

MADE 


Unique   in 

design,  full 

concaved, 

with  swage 

back.  Medium 

width. 

Illustration 
shows  the  beau- 
tiful pearl  cellu- 
loid handle,  with 
tang  of  selected 
pearl.  Entire  blade 
is  finished  with  a 
brilliant  crocus 
polish. 

This   and   more 
ornate  styles  of  han- 
dle  $4.00.    Black 
Rubber  $3.50.     Other 
razors  $1.50  up.    Sent 
postpaid  if  not  at  your 
dealer's. 

IKE  J.  R.  TORREY  RAZOit  CO. 
Dept.  0  Worcester.  M«Mi 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


Queries  referred  to  this  department  will  be  answered  only  in 
the  printed  column,  and,  owing  to  limited  space,  will  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  general  interest. 


"I.  B.  D.,"  Dc'avan.  Wis. — "In  the  sentenre. 
'Wp  have  your  order  for  tall  .shipment,'  shoulrl  the 
name  of  the  season  besin  v\ith  a  capital  letter?  ' 

The  names  of  the  seasons  must  besin  with  small 

letters.     In  this  connection,  eajiitals  are  u.sed  only 

in  the  figure  of  personification,  as:  "The  passionate 

Summer's  dead." 

"I.T..  C,"     Addi.son,     N.     Y.— "Kindly    give 
the    correct    pronunciation    of    the    name    '  D'Ar 
tasnan  '  as  there  seem  to  be  various  ways  in  which 
this  word  i.s  pronounced  " 

There  are  two  recognized  pronunciations  of 
this  name:  either  the  French  dar"ta"nyan' 
(all  sounds  of  a  as  in  art),  or  dar-ten'yan  (e  as  in 
they) 

"E.  M.  H.,"  AttleborouKh,  Mass. — "Pleasestate 
whether  it  is  correct  to  .say  'She  is  related  to  the 
Jacoht,'  or  'the  Jacobses'  (meaning  more  than  one 
family  of  the  name  of  Jacobs)." 

Goold  Brown's  "(Irammarof  English  (Irammars  " 
contains  the  following  rulings  on  this  point:  "Wlien 
several  persons  of  the  .same  name  are  s[)ol<en  of, 
the  noun  becomes  in  some  degree  common,  and 
admits  of  the  plural  form  and  an  article;  as,  llic 
Stuarts,  the  Co'isars.  Proper  names,  when  they 
form  the  plural,  for  the  most  part  form  it  regularly, 
by  assuming  s  or  es  according  to  the  termination." 
Therefore,  "Jacobses"  is  the  correct  plural  form. 

"C.  H.  B.,"  Seattle,  Wash.— "Should  the  pres- 
ent or  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  be  used  in  the 
sentence,  'Julius  Citsar  i.s  (or  was)  the  central 
figure  of  antiquity  '  ?" 

As    this   sentence   does    not    state   a    fact    that 

relates  to  the  present  time,  or  is  a  general  truth 

applicable  to  all  times,  the  u.se  of  the  present  tense 

is  not  justifiable.     "Past  action  or  being"  is  ex- 

prest,  and  the  past  ten.se  of  the  verb  is  re(iuired. 

"F.  K.  D.,"  Chicago,  III.— "Altho  the  word 
'prospective'  is  the  word  connrionlj'  used  in  the 
sense  of  'anticipated,'  would  it  be  permissible'  to 
u.se  the  word  'perspective'  in  the  sentence:  'We 
are  prepared  to  fill  your  perspcclive  order''.'" 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  at  one  time  the  word 
"perspective"  could  be  used  in  the  Sen.se  of  "pro.s- 
pective,"  in  present  usage  the  terms  are  not  in- 
terchangeable in  any  of  their  meanings,  and 
"prospective"  is  the  correct  word  to  use  in  the 
sentence  cited.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
prospicio,  to  look  forward. 

"B.  H.  K,"  Texarkana,  Tex. — "Kindly  give 
the  authorship  of  the, lines,  'The  mills  of  tlie  gods 
grind  slowly.'" 

The  correct  wording  of  these  lines  is  as  follows: 
"Tho  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet 
they  grind  exceeding  small: 
Tho   with   patience    II(>   stands   waiting, 
with  exactness  grinds  He  all." 

The  lines  occur  in  Longfellow's  translalion 
from  the  German  of  Friedrich  von  i^ogau. 

"L.  C,"  Laurium,  Mich. — "Is  'i)roved'  oi 
'proven'  the  correct  form  of  the  past  tense  of  tlic 
verb  in  the  sentence,  'It  has  been  proved"/  Arc 
both  forms  correct'?" 

The  simjile  past  tense  of  this  verb  has  oidy  one 

form,  proved.     The  past  participle  may  be  either 

proved  or  proven,  but  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the 

Standard  Dictionary  states  (p.  1436,  col.  1)  that 

it  "is  an  irregular  form,  confined  chiefly  to  law 

courts  and  documents." 


Cause  Enough. — "  You  think  she  will  marry 
again'?" 

"  I  consider  it  probable.  Her  late  hus- 
band loft  some  tol)aceo  coiipon.s,  but  not 
enough  to  get  anything  with." — Washington 
Herald. 


No  Improvements.  —  Johnny  — "'  They're 
tnakin'  shingles  out  o'  cement  nowadays." 

DicKKY — "I  don't  mind  that  so  mucli. 
but  if  maw  ever  gets  a  pair  o'  cement  slippers 
I'm  goin'  to  run  away!" — Brookljn  Life. 


Western  fkctm 

Fans 

A 

Summer 

Necessity 


When  you  buy  fan  motors  this  summer, 
buy  for  seasons  to  come.  Be  sure  the 
name  Western  Electric  Company  is  on 
every  fan  you  purchase.  It  stands  for 
greatest  fan  efficiency. 

In  every  Western  Electric  fan  you  'will  find 
exclusive  features  of  real  value. 

All  types  and  sizes  for  every  commercial  circuit. 

Inquire  of  your  electrical  supply  dealer.  There  is  a  Western- 
Electric  dealer  near  you.  Write  us  for  descriptive  booklet 
No.  8034  f  illustrating  and  describing  our  complete  line  of 
fans  for  every  cooling  and  ventilating  purpose. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  Furn/s/ies 
Equipment    for    Every    Electrical     Need 

WESTERN   ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


New  York, 

Philadelphia, 

Boston, 

Pittsburg, 

Atlanta, 

Buflalo. 

Montreal 

Antwerp 


SAVE  Tint  AND  FHEieMT 


Manufacturers  of  the  5,000,000  "Bell"  Telephones 

Chicago, 

Indianapolis, 

Cincinnati. 

Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee. 


Toronto 

Berlin 


Winnipeg 
Johannesburg 


Saint  Louis. 
Kansas  City, 
Denver, 
Daiias, 
Omaha. 


San  'rrancisoo, 
Los  Angeles, 

Seattle. 

Sail  LakeCity, 

Portland. 


miRiofd  out  siMOst  muSL> 


Vancouver  London        Paris 

Sydney  Tokyo 


SiDitary  Steel  DesV  ior  Office  or  Home. 
Top  of  (luancred  oak  2ii.\42-in.  All 
steel  part,s  lliilshed  to  niatili  the  top. 
Tho  best  desk  made.  "2  drawers  SO; 
■1  drawers  8>I  1.55.  Send  forcircular 
Colsmbia  School  Supply  Co      Indianapolis. 


Chairs  &  Tricycl 

For  Invalids  and  Cripples 

Worthington  Co. 

409  Cedar  St..  Elyria.  0. 


What^ 


the    use    hatching    chicks    if    you 
can^t  raise 


'em? 


"You  iniKht  Iv  intorcjitr.J  in  tlio  sii.-cossful 
wny  in  which  tho  lntern.ition.il  Sanit.ary  H<>vor 
nctod.  Wo  liiid  a  l.ilo  iLitoli  in  Ai>;.'ust  of  lort.v- 
two  chioks.  and  it  is  with  plo.ismo  that  I  stftto 
tliat  ti.ii.iy  (Sopt.  *J'2)  wo  hftvo  tho  sanio  uiunl>cr 
living      (Sii:no,i)    .1.  H    HvI.UHK. 

rino  Top  Poultry  Kriini.   Il.irtw i.    \     V 


The  International  Sanitary  Hover  is  essential  to  successful  brood- 
ing of  chicken.s.     It  is  indispensable  to  the  farmer  with  a  few  chicks 
or  to  the  poultry  man  with  thousands  to  raise.    Both  give  testimony 
to    the  wonderful   results  attained  with  this  hover.'     Don't  continue 
with  your  old  equipment  and  take  any  chances  this  year. 

This  nearest  to  nature  hover— the  International 
Sanitary  —  is  built  entirely  of  metal,  and  will  last  20 
vears.  The  hover  heat  from  above  is  greatest  near  hover 
curtain.  CONSEQUENTLY  NO  CROWDING, 
and  chicks  do  not  pile  in  the  center.  Every  chick 
has  a  chance  under  this  hover. 

Verniin-nroof,  lice-proof,  dirt-proof.  Steady  hen  heat,  without 
drafts  ana  no  possimhty  of  ft)ul  air.  gases  or  smoke  fretting  to 
chicks.  No  expensive  brooder  equipment  necessary  with  these 
hovers.    Can  be  set  in  barn,  box — anywhere. 

n  '/vVt-  A></.7v  /';■  //i'zc'r  iii/ii/og-ite  and  lOir,  iiuirig:  /rff:m,i>iii7/s, 
INTERNATIONAL    POULTRY    SALES    CO. 

Box   33.   Browns  Mills.  N.J. 


Ou,"  readers  "ifi  aslted  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  wrltlnir  to  advertl.'sers. 
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The   Safest  Bond 
in  Its  Class 

When  you  invest  |1100,  $500  or  $1,000 
in  the  6%  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the 
New  York  Real  Estate  Security  Com- 
pany, your  principal  and  interest  are 
secured  by  a  Trust  Mortgage.  Your 
money  cannot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  investment  by  the  Com- 
pany in  the  best  of  mortgages  or  the 
highest  charact  r  of  real  estate.  You 
are  charged  with  no  expense  for  handling 
the  investment— THE  6%  IS  CLEAR 
INCOME. 

The  business  of  the  New  York  Real 
Estate  Security  Company  is  adminis- 
tered with  one  purpose  in  view— the  safety 
of  the  bondholder.  Its  present  large  hold- 
ings and  those  it  may  acquire  will  be 
maintained  to  secure  firmly  its  obligations. 

The  Company's  6%  Gold  Mortgage 

Bonds  are  a  reliable  investment,  and 
have  a  LIBERAL  CASH  VALUE  dur- 
ing their  earning  period. 

New  York  Real  Estate 
Security    Company 

42  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Assets    -     -    $10,000,000.00 
Capital  -     -      $3,950,000.00 

Write  for  Circular  "L.  D." 


4%  to  6%  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 

^\e  deal  solely  in  highest  grade  Municipal  Bonds, 
the  safest  high  rate  investment. 

ll'ri/e  today  for  oitr  select  list. 

0I_E:IM     &     CO.,     Banl<ers 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 


fj  lilllllllllllllllllliiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim iiiiiTm  ►!< 


►I^ 


Margin  of  Safety 
in     Investments 

The  wise  Investment  of  money  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  safety ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  merely  a  matter  of  income. 
It  is  in  reality  a  combination  of  the  two. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  present  any  fixed 
rule,  it  is  generally  laid  down  by  experts  as 
an  axiom  that  when  a  bond  issue  represents 
from  one-half  to  one  third  the  true  value  of 
a  property  mortgaged,  then  the  margin  of 
security  is  ample. 

If,  moreover,  the  income  applicable  to 
interest  charges  on  a  given  bond  issue  is 
from  two  to  three  times  the  annual  require- 
ment, then  the  margin  of  earnings  is  ample. 

If,  in  addition,  the  bonds  yield  approxi- 
mately 5  per  cent,  and  have  a  reasonably 
broad  market,  then  they  combine  : 

1.  Safety  as  to  principal. 

2.  Liberality  of  income. 

3.  Convertibility  into  cash. 

4.  Opportunity  for  profit. 

Write    for    Bond    Circular    No.  462, 

Investment  Securities  " 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place         New  York 

Albany  Boston         Chicago 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


iiiiiiiiiiiinimmiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiii 
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REVIVAL  IN  THE  BOND  MARKET 

BEFORE  the  Standard  Oil  decision  was 
announced,  on  Monday,  May  15,  finan- 
cial interests  had  taken  much  heart  over  the 
revival  of  activity  in  the  bond  market.  This 
had  been  so  notable  that  The  Financial 
World  referred  to  it  as  "a  most  gratifying 
outcome  of  the  long  period  of  dullness,"  and 
declared  it  to  be  of  "vast  significance."  For 
quite  two  years  the  market  for  bonds  had 
been  in  a  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  state, 
capital  having  become  timid  and  gone  into 
hiding  under  the  pressure  of  muck-raking, 
corporation-baiting,  and  unfriendly  legi.s- 
lation.  The  writer  attributed  the  change 
on  the  part  of  investors  to  a  realization  that 
the  agitation  against  corporations,  even  tho 
it  should  be  continued,  would  now  be  merely 
thrashing  over  old  straw,  a  process  which 
could  work  only,  slight  harm. 

Good  judges  of  the  bond  market  during 
the  first  two  weeks  in  May  declared  em- 
phatically that  the  basis  of  a  broad  and 
sound  market  had  then  been  laid  and  that 
the  year  1911  would  prove  "to  be  a  banner 
year  in  the  investment  market."  Even  tho 
the  outlook  for  trade  was  for  dulness,  this 
would  lead  rather  to  optimism  than  to  the 
contrary  in  its  influence  on  the  bond  market. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  country  has  for 
some  time  been  saving  money,  so  that  the 
store  of  savings  awaiting  investments  has 
now  become  very  large. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  found  among 
financial  men  signs  of  "a  big  bond  market 
within  the  next  eighteen  months."  It  be- 
lieved that  a  broad  movement  in  bonds  was 
about  to  set  in;  it  would  begin  within  one 
or  two  months  from  now.  Financing  of 
consideraljle  proportions  was  already  im- 
pending, in  consequence  of  this  new  con- 
fidence, so  that  the  market  within  a  few 
weeks  would  be  called  upon  to  take  a  num- 
ber of  large  issues  put  out  by  corporations. 

Writers  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
made  similar  reports  of  conditions.  One 
of  them  declared  that  the  improvement  in 
bonds  was  "the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened,"  inasmuch  as  it  provides  an  ex- 
ample of  financial  confidence  in  a  quarter 
where  lack  of  it  had  long  been  "the  most 
disquieting  symptom  of  the  day."  The 
bond  activity  had  been  notable  for  the  rise 
in  quotations  for  high-grade  investntent 
issues,  such  as  savings-banks  hold  in  great 
quantities.  This  fact  was  cited  as  a  most 
gratifying  one,  inasmuch  as  it  would  tend  to 
relieve  savings-banks  from  the  embarrassing 
situation  which  had  confronted  them  for  many 
months — in  that  low  prices  for  bonds  had 
seriously  diminished  their  surplus  and  hence 
had  imposed  upon  them  the  necessity  for  a 
reduction  in  their  rates  of  interest  to  de- 
positors. The  writer  remarked:  "The  bal- 
ance sheets  of  the  trust  companies  and 
savings-banks  will  wear  a  different  aspect 
after  a  rise  in  values  such  as  occurred  on  the 
bond  market."  In  the  same  paper  a  writer 
said: 

"Whatever  is  to  be  the  immediate  out- 
come of  the  movement,  it  is  natural  that 
people  should  ask  the  meaning  of  this 
week's  phenomena.  There  are  four  rather 
different  deductions  which  are  drawn.  Every 
one  recognizes,  first,  that  the  new  turn  in 
events    goes    far    toward    solving    the    very 


grave  problem  created  by  the  deadlocked 
market  for  new  corporation  loans,  exactly 
a  year  ago.  Many  very  capable  observers, 
also,  have  long  contended  that  the  way  to 
real  financial  recovery  always  is  and  always 
must  be  paved  by  such  a  bond  market. 
Against  these  two  optimistic  inferences 
stand  two  other  familiar  beliefs — one,  that 
such  a  bond-market  movement  means  the 
flight  of  capital  to  a  place  of  safety;  the 
other,  that  the  surplus  funds,  even  of  busi- 
ness men,  are  going  into  bonds  because  no 
profit  is  visible  for  it  elsewhere. 

"All  four  contentions  have  a  solid  basis. 
A  year  ago  this  month,  the  home  invest- 
ment market  had  certainly  shut  down  on 
new  corporation  borrowings.  Railways  es- 
pecially, which  were  under  contract  for  large 
expenditure,  had  reached  a  distressing 
situation.  It  was  relieved  only  through 
placing  our  railway  loans  abroad  at  exor- 
bitant prices,  and  that  recourse  had  its 
limit.  The  change  to  a  situation  where 
bond  issues  of  the.  sort  are  in  high  demand 
on  domestic  markets,  means  an  absolute 
volte-face  in  this  part  of  the  situation. 

"It  is  also  true  that  real  financial  recovery 
after  prolonged  industrial  depression  has 
never  begun  except  imder  just  these  aus- 
pices. This  was  so  in  1897  and  1898,  and  it 
was  so  again  in  1904  and  1905.  The  absence 
of  a  sustained  bond  market  movement  of 
the  sort  in  1908  was  one  ground  for  the 
skepticism,  in  experienced  quarters,  over 
that  year's  revival,  and  the  reason  for  its 
lack  of  such  a  bond  market  was  the  wholly 
premature  diversion  of  capital  into  specu- 
lative stocks.  The  markets  have  manifestly 
had  enough  of  experience." 

As  to  the  tangible  benefits  which  would 
follow  this  revival  in  the  market  for  invest- 
ment-bonds, the  writer  cited  as  a  conspicuous 
result  the  placing  by  railway  managements 
of  long-deferred  loans  for  improvements 
and  equipment.  Orders  from  railway  com- 
panies had  been  for  many  months  extremely 
few,  and  hence  a  most  serious  influence  had 
been  exerted  on  the  steel  and  other  trades. 
An  example  of  the  restraint  exercised  by 
these  companies  was  offered  in  the  case  of 
the  Erie.  Just  after  a  recent  directors' 
meeting  a  member  of  the  board,  when  asked 
if  large  appropriations  for  improvements 
had  been  made,  replied  that  this  was  "  no 
time  for  starting  new  work";  the  company 
that  day  "had  merely  whitewashed  the 
fence."  President  Underwood,  of  the  Erie, 
made  the  following  statement: 

"The  obvious  trouljle  with  things  now  is, 
that  the  man  who  has  money  is  not  willing 
to  risk  it,  and  the  man  who  has  nothing  is 
beginning  to  save.  Back  of  other  causes, 
the  real  reason  for  stagnation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  withdrawal  of  the  railroads  from  the 
supply  markets  and  their  reluctance  to  be- 
gin any  construction.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  this  country  turns  around  the  railroads, 
but  when  they  are  not  spending  money  there 
are  few  lines  that  are  not  affected  sooner  or 
later.  The  Erie  has  plans  for  big  expen- 
ditures, but  they  will  not  be  authorized  imtil 
conditions  are  better. 

"People  say  that  the  railroads  can  not 
go  on  this  way  forever,  and  that  orders  which 
are  not  placed  with  the  steel  companies, 
the  equipment-makers,  the  contractors,  and 
others  now,  must  accumulate  until  they  ar& 
given  out.  To  which  I  say  that  I  can  not 
wear  this  suit  of  clothes  forever,  but  if  I 
could  not  afford  another  one,  I  could  make 
this  last  for  three  years,  and.  if  necessary 
it  could  be  patched  through  another  year. 
The    tailor    would    not    get    much    comfort 
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Proved 
Investments 

We  are  offering  at  this  time  a  number 
of  repurchases  from  First  Mortgage 
Bond  Issues  marketed  by  us  some 
time  ago. 

In  each  instance  the  original  bond 
issue  lias  been  materially  reduced 
through  the  operation  of  our  plan  of 
serial  payments,  the  margin  of  security 
has  been  correspondingly  increased  and 
the  ability  of  tlie  borrower  to  take 
care  of  the  interest  and  maturing  prin- 
cipal has  been  proved. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  first 
mortgages  on  valuable  properties,  are 
in  each  case  ])rotected  by  excellent 
and  uniform  earnings  and  the  manage- 
ments of  tlie  various  companies  are 
experienced  and  conservative. 

We  commend  these  bonds  to  in- 
vestors requiring  a  seasoned  investment 
paying  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  732  R 

Peabody, 
Houghteliii^  &Co. 

(EtUbliihed  1865)  105  S.  La  Salle  St..  CHICAGO 


iOO%       SAFETY  )        combined 

6%       INTEREST     f      Rekls^tered 

GOLD  BONDS 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  BKTTRK  INVKSI  MKNT  5 
FOR  SOMF.  OF  YOUR   SURPLUS    MONEY  [ 

NEW  YORK  REALTY  OWNERS 

■IS',1   FIFTH    AVI'.M'K.   MW   VDItK  kV\\ 
llrih-  /,,!■  hni,kU-l  i: 


Diversified  Investment 

This  Company  suggests  to  careful 
investors  the  advisability  of  dividing 
their  funds  among  bonds  of  various 
classes,  in  this  way  obtaining  a  well 
diversified  investment.  Investments 
made  in  this  manner  will  possess  the 
individual  qualities  of  the  respective 
classes  in  combination,  thus  making 
the  investment  well  balanced.  For 
instance  we  own  and  offer  a  b'7o  rail- 
road bond,  a  6%  short  term  note,  a 
4)4%  equipment  bond  and  a  6%  in- 
dustrial bond  netting  at  present  pri'.es 

An  Average  Yield  of 
Over  5.35% 

We  will  furnish    particulars    of  these 
on  request. 

Ask  for  our  Circular  D  144. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of    New    York 

28  Nassau  Street 


Capital   and    Surplus 
Deposits     .... 


$23,000,000 
133.000.000 


from  the  knowledgo  that  in  time  the  cloth 
must  wear  out. 

"That  is  the  case  of  the  railroads.  They 
are  patching  where  such  work  is  needed,  but 
tlu'v  are  not  getting  measured  for  new 
clothes." 

HELPS  TO  STABILITY  IN  DIVIDENDS 

In  a  former  i.s.sue  of  this  paper  figures  were 
presented  to  show  why  railroads  like  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central,  whose 
main  lines  seemed  about  to  earn  less  in  net 
than  the  amount  of  their  dividend  reriuire- 
ments,  were  nevertheless  able  to  pay  divi- 
dends, this  being  because  of  income  de- 
rived from  subsidiary  or  controlled  lines. 
Similar  conditions  exist  with  what  are 
known  as  the  Hill  roads,  and  especially  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  points  out  that  the 
stability  of  dividends  from  these  lines  is 
partly  due  to  the  subsidiary  roads,  both 
properties  having  "  valuable  claims  on  sur- 
plus earnings  of  other  companies."  Should 
cither  road  fail  to  earn  its  7-per-cent.  divi- 
dend this  year,  "  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  bring  up  the  surplus  by  calling  on  the 
Burlington  for  an  extra  payment."  More- 
over, the  North  Bank  Road  is  "a  potential 
source  of  other  income."  Still  other  sources 
of  profit  exist.  The  Northern  Pacific  and 
CIreat  Northern  will  earn  their  dividends 
this  year  only  by  narrow  margins,  provided 
the  last  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  .should 
average  up  about  as  well  as  the  eight  months 
already  reported  on.     The  WTiter  adds: 

"The  Burlington,  judging  by  its  perform- 
ance so  far  this  vear,  will  earn  between  $7,- 
000,000  and  $7, .500,000  above  its  8-per-cent. 
dividend.  This  is  inclusive  of  the  sums 
spent  for  betterments,  which,  in  view  of 
the  liberal  maintenance  the  Burlington  has 
received  out  of  current  earnings,  may  be 
considered  an  equity  of  the  stock.  The 
controlling  roads  have  not  called  on  the  Bur- 
lington for  an  extra  dividend  since  the  6- 
per-cent.  extra  of  1907,  but  it  is  likely  that 
in  the  event  of  failure  to  earn  sufficient  sur- 
plus to  maintain  their  established  rates 
they  would  call  on  the  subsidiary  for  a  sub- 
stantial extra  paxincnt. 

"The  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  North- 
ern also  have  a  po.ssible  'melon'  in  the 
Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle.  This  new 
line  promises  to  earn  about  §1,700,000  net 
this  year,  against  which  there  are  no  fixt 
charges.  Both  roads  have  a  right  to  con- 
siderably more  than  this  for  interest  on  money 
they  advanced  to  construct  the  North  Bank, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  collect 
it  until  the  new  roatl  has  become  more 
firmly  established. 

"The  Northern  Pacific  has  also  a  valuable 
asset  in  the  Northwestern  Improvement 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  dealing  in  lands,  coal,  irri- 
gation rights,  etc.  It  is  impossible  to  learn 
what  the  profits  of  this  companv  are,  but 
in  1908  it  declared  a  dividend  of  $17,4.53,000, 
ecpiivalent  to  11.26  per  cent,  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  stock  then  outstanding,  which  was 
understood  to  have  been  the  accumulation 
of  about  ten  years.  There  must  be  several 
million  dollars  of  undistributed  profits  in 
this  subsidiary  now." 

DIVIDENDS  ON  INDUSTRIALS 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  printed  an  article  on  industrial  common 
stocks,  showing  the  amounts  available  for 
ilividends  after  proper  detluctions,  depre- 
ciations and  betterments,  as  well  as  the  per- 
centages earned  on  the  common  during  the 
past  year,  as  compared  with  1909.  A\'ith 
few  exce|)tions,  the  statement  shows  that 
th(>se  corporations  prospered   last    year    "to 


The  Safest  Bond 

The  safest  bond  for  the  lar^e  or  small 
investor  to  purchase  is  ore  which  has  been 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  examina- 
tion and  searching  investit^ation.  Such 
examimtion  must  be  made  by  experts 
trained  by  long  experience.  The  legality 
of  the  bond  issue,  the  earning  power  of 
the  property,  engineering  features,  and  all 
other  factors  which  establish  the  safety  of 
the  security,  must  be  determined  beyond 
question.  Owing  to  the  expense  and 
technical  training  involved  it  is  imprac- 
ticable for  individual  investors  to  conduct 
such  an  examination. 

It  is  this  expert  service  which  a  conser- 
vative bond  house  performs  as  a  protection 
to  its  clients  and  itself. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  careful  examina- 
tion made  by  this  house  before  its  pur- 
chase of  securities  for  sale  to  its  clients, 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that — 

Since  the  organization  of  the  house 
there  has  never  been  a  day 's  delay  in 
the  payment  of  either  principal  or  in- 
terest on  any  bond  it  has  brought  out. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  siigfgest  to  prospective 
investors  a  list  of  bonds  suiting  their  ])articular 
needs -such  selection  comprising  bonds  of  SlOO, 
$500  and  $1000  denominations,  the  principal 
maturing  at  various  dates  as  may  be  desired  from 
1  to  49  years.     These  bonds  yield  from 

5%  to  6%  Interest 

Specia)  de>;criptive  cirrulars  and  oth:^r  literature  will 
be  mailed  to  investors  upon  request.  Send  also  for 
'■$100  Honds" — now  in  its  third  edition.  For  con- 
venience address  Dept.  F, 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.         Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

37  Wall  Street  Kuhn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Inc. 

15  Congress  St. 


Confidence   is  Based  on  Knowledge 

We  know  of  certain  bonds  that  are  paying 
a  much  higher  interest  than  the  ones  that 
you  are  now  familiar  with — from  4/2  to 
6% — because  your  knowledge  and  your 
neighbor's  knowledge  does  not  include  them. 
If  the  world  at  large  knew  them  as  well  as 
we  do,  they  would  sell  at  a  higher  price, 
and  the  yield  from  them  would  con- 
sequently be  smaller.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
confidence  based  on  knowledge.  Offer- 
ings of  bonds  on  request. 

Asi-  for  latest  price  list  \o.  D-5S. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

New  York         PbiUdflpkia  Chicafo  San  Francisco 

49  Wall  St.    U21ChutnotSt.    152  Monroe  St.   4Z4  Calif  onua  St. 
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/.  Sk(nvs  ivebbiiig  taking  nail. 
2.    Turtiing  nail. 


Protect 
the  inner 
tube 

As  long  as  the 
inner  tube  is 
strong  and  inflated 
you  have  no  tire 
troubles  nor  anx- 
iety on  the  road. 

Waban  Webbing — a  heavy  woven  vyebbing 
placed  between  inner  tube  and  casing — takes  and 
turns  nails  or  other  objects  that  pierce  the  shoe. 
Puncture  is  practically  impossible  under  all  con- 
ditions of  use.  The  added  strength  reduces  the 
possibility  of  blow-outs. 

Waban  Webbing 

BULLET  PROOF 

has  no  bias  places  to  pinch — will  not  heat — con- 
forms to  shape  of  tire.  It  gives  protection  where 
it  is  needed.      Easily  inserted  in  a  few  minutes. 

PRICES,  delivered   to   any  address,   charges    prepaid 
(for  one  tire) : 

28x3    or3i $1.50         34  i  3j $1.80 

30x3j 1.60         34  14 2.43 

32x31 1.70         36x4 2.57 

If  further  details  are  wanted,  send  for  Booklet  K. 


Waban  Webbing  Co. 
207  Esse^  St.,  Boston,  Mass 
Sold  in  Kansas  City  by  Automobile  Tire  &  Valcanizing  Works. 


CAN  Your  Own  Vegetables  and  Fruit 


My  turuiuhis  lell  yuu  Iiow,  My  Canning 
Outfits  cost  little.  Are  easily  operated. 
Cook  tue  fruit,  hot  the  cook.  Cuu,  iu  eithtr 
classor  tin,  your  owu  fresh,  pure,  free-froni 
acid  fruit  and  vegetables  at  less  cost  thiin 
you  can  hur  inferior  goods.  Catalo^e  free. 
F. .«.  !«tah1.  Rox  4a2.K.  Quincy.  IU. 


The  Early  Summer  Vacation 

Perhaps  you've  got  to  take  your  vacation 
early  because  the  "man  higher  up"  will 
be  away  later.  Don't  let  this  worry  you, 
for  all  nature  is  at  her  best  in  early  suininer. 
Just  be  careful  in  deciding  where  to  go — 
choose  a  place  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
where  there  are  both  water  and  woods,  and 
you'll  have  the  best  outing  of  your  life. 

EAGLES  MERE  is  the  ideal  vacation 
place  for  folks  who  live  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Del- 
aware and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
famous  mountain  resort  is  different  from 
any  other  vacation  center.  The  finest 
bathing  in  America. 

EAGLES  MERE  is  at  its  best  in  late 
June  and  early  July.  Write  us  today  for  booklet 
telling  what  some  New  York  and  Washington 
folks  found  at  Eagles  Mere  last  June. 

EAGLES    MERE    PUBLICITY    ASSOCIATION 


Digest  Building,  HeuTisburg,   Pa 


a  greater  extent  than  in  the  previous  j-ear." 
.Vmong  the  corporations  included  in  the  state- 
ment are  the  following: 

Surplus 

for  divs. 

1910 

§2,907,874 
1.. 397,253 
4,089,478 
1,372,339 
2,084,758 
4,872,335 
7,046,278 

29,756,658 
3,456,646 
5,963,968 
1,700,482 
2,023,241 
2,533,104 
4,619,460 
448,060 
1,568,366 

13,933,498 
1,233,120 
5,535,163 
4,356,620 


Earning 

5  on  Coni- 

moil  s 

tock 

1910 

1909 

.\.  A.  (h 

.  .10. 42^-0 

7. 52% 

A.  B.  .Sag.     .  .  . 

.  .  .    7.31<"f 

6.98% 

A.  C.  ct  F.     .     . 

.  ..    6.63<"o 

2.65% 

A.  C.  Gil   

...    6.78% 

10.38% 

.\m.  I.oco.     .  .  . 

...    1.3470 

A.  Sug.  R.    .  .  . 

.  .  .    3.83% 

3.89% 

A.  8.  &  Rfg.  .  . 

...    7.09% 

7.70% 

Am.  Tob 

.  ..62.20% 

50.50% 

.\m.  Wool  .... 

...    2.23% 

5.32% 

.\mal 

...    3.87% 

2.31% 

Dia.  Match  .  .  . 

...11.56% 

11.04% 

Cieii.  Chem.    .  . 

...15.62% 

14.36% 

Lack.  Stl 

.  ..    7.29% 

2 .  25% 

Nat.  Bis 

.  .    9.86% 

7.67% 

N.  Y.  A.  B. 

.  .  .    4 .  48% 

2.69% 

P.  S.  Car 

.  .  .    5.54% 

7.68% 

Pull.  Co 

.  .  .11.61% 

10.94% 

Rep.  I.  &  ,S.   .  . 

.  .  .    4.53% 

4 .  49% 

U.  S.  Rub 

.  .  .    7.84% 

4.03% 

Va.  C.  Ch 

.  .  .  .10.42% 

1.50% 

These  figures,  it  will  be  noted,  refer  to  the 
common  stocks.  In  another  issue  the  same 
newspaper  printed  a  table  showing  the  in- 
come available  for  dividends  on  preferred 
stocks  during  past  years,  after  allowances 
had  been  made  for  deductions,  etc.  The 
table  shows  "considerable  improvement  in 
yield  in  certain  lines  of  industry."  Where 
declines  were  shown  they  occur  in  railway 
equipment  companies  where  the  percentages 
earned  were  "much  below  the  more  favor- 
al)le  business  years  of  1906  and  1907." 
Following  are  items  from  the  table: 

1910  1909'  1907        1905 

Am.  Agr.  Ch 15.22  12.72  11.71       9.02 

.\mer.  Can 6.84  6.69  6.44     *5.62 

Am.  C.  &  Fv 13.63  9.65  27.13 

Am.  Cot.  Oil 19 .  46  26 .  59  23  .  21 

Am.  Ice 3.22  7.36 

Amer.  Loco    8.34  3.95 

Am.  Shipbld 21.63  13.46 

Am.  Sin.  &  R 14 .  09  14 .  68 

Am.  Tobacco 37.82  31.83  27. 

.■\.m.  Woolen 8.64  10.45  9. 

Bet  hie.  Steel 13.44  5.37  10.86 

(ienl  Chem 16.19  14.15  9.82 

Har-Walker    IS. .53  13.09  15.71 

Inter.  Paper 4.54  2.66  7.25 

Inter.  Nickel    23  .  20  12 .  40  21 .  08 

Inter.  Silver 19,50  21.40  9.16 

In.  Steam  P 10.44  6.77  9.75 

Mackav  Co 8 .  02  7 .  55  6 .  59 

Nat.  Biscuit 18.62  16.04  16.53 

Natl  Lead    10.66  12.28  12.08 

Pullman    11.61  10.94  11.63 

Pr.  Steel  Car    12.28  14.68  20.34 

Hep.  I.  it  S 11.61  7.98  18.27 

r.  S.  C.  I.  P 4.37  1.25  14.50 

U.  S.  Rubber 13.84  9.75  9.95 

U.  S.  .-^teel    24.29  21.79  29.21 

Ya-Ca  Chem 24.20  19.10  16.49 

West  A.  B 30   16  13.72  35.02 

*  Nine  months. 


1 


02 
25.43 
22.92 
19.83 

72 
79 


8. 

9. 

3. 

16. 


15.11 

15.23 

24.05 

19.  12 

15.87 

13.42 

7 .  65 

10.48 

7.50 

8.32 

7.23 

15^41 

13.88 

13  .  58 

7.46 

7.21 

9. 88 

15.99 

19.06 

10.82 

26.90 


HINTS    TO    INVESTORS 

A  department  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  devoted  to  answering  rjuestions  from  in- 
vestors as  to  stocks  and  bonds  worthy  of 
their  attention.  This  financial  newspaper  is 
conducted  on  a  high  and  con.^^ervative  plane. 
Its  answers  are  based  on  long  expf>rience 
and  close  observation.  They  are  given, 
moreover,  with  the  sole  desire  to  promote 
the  interests  of  readers.  In  a  recent  issue 
an  investor,  having  in  mind  the  stagnation 
in  the  market  which  prevailed  before  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  affecting  Standard 
Oil,  desired  the  editor  to  name  "six  of  the 
Ijest  grade  of  standard  railroad  stocks  for 
safety  of  principal,  security  of  dividend, 
and  affording,  in  due  time,  better  prices." 
The  correspondent  also  desired  the  editor 
to  name  "  six  of  the  lower-priced  rails  afford- 
ing the  same  protection  and  possibilities, 
and  six  industrials,  both  preferred  and 
common."' 

In  his  reply  the  editor  remarks  that  any 
selection  he  might  make  of  si.x  stocks  "would 
be  purely  arbitrary,"  since  it  would  eliminate 


J.  Prentice  Kellogg 
Frederic  Oallatin.Jr. 
Chas.  B.  Blair,  Jr. 


Members  of       Geo.  P.  Schmidt 
the  New  York         Albert  li. 
Stock  Exchange      QaUatin 


WE  do  not  offer  any 
particular  securities, 
but  buy  and  sell  for  cus- 
tomers on  commission  only, 
and  our  study  and  expe- 
rience qualify  us  to  give  in- 
telligent advice  to  investors. 

Our"  Special  Inquiry  "  for  jus 

ivillfaciliiaie  the  obtaining 
of  information. 

CCHMIDT  &(jALLATlN. 

Ill  Broadway 
New  York 
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Large  or  Small 

Sums  can  be  invested  in  the  6%  Gold 
Coupon  Bonds  of  this  Com  jany.  The 
interest  is  payable  by  attached  coupons. 
First  Mortgages  on  improved  real  estate 
are  assigned  to  Trustee  as  security. 

Write  for  booklet  "B." 

THE  TROPICAL  BUILDING  & 
INVESTMENT  CO. 

KEY    WEST,  FLORIDA 


■WW?//. 
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Accepted  by  the 
U.  S.  Government 
as  security  for 


GKKAT  BEAU  SPRING  AV.ATKK. 

I         50c  per  case  of  6  g!ass  stoppered  bottles. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wben  writing  to  advertisers. 


BONDS 

Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

ffer.    In.stead  of  the  2     ^  the 


are  the  only  class  we  offer.    In.stead  of  the  2     ^  the 
Postal  Banks  pay  these 
Bonds  will   yield    from 
Write  for  FREE  Circular. 

New  First  Nat'I  Bank,  Dept.  C-1  Columbus,  O. 


6of^  Good  as  Gold  ^-jt  'r'::i  ^:z 
/C' wcrih3to5  times  amount  loaned.  Wecollecl, 
remit  interest  and  act  as  your  agent  without  charge. 
34  Yri  Experience.  NEVER  A  DOLLAR  LOST 
Amounts  $200  to  $5,000.  Wlite  for  list  of  offerings. 

ANCHOR  TRUST  CO.     Depl.  L.D.,  Wichita.  Kan. 


TEN  DOLLARS  NOW 


and  XO  Cents  a  Day  for  a  time  buys 
the     Wonderful     Visible      Emerson 

Typewriter.  Two  color  ribbon,  Tabu- 
lator, Back  Spacer,  every  improvement. 
One  of  the  Best  Typewriters  made— 
J60.00  is  the  pnce.  Big  Offers  for  Agents.  One  Emer- 
son Typewriter  Free  on  very  easy  conditions  to  anyone 
who  will  do  us  a  slight  service.    Only  a  few  minutes  of 

^^i'r'e'Sf  For  Our  Great  Free  Offer  ^\  \r^^ 

letter  to  us  say— "Mail  me  your  Free  Offer."     Address 
"Hie  EmersoD  Typewriter  Co.,  Box  147>  Wooditock,  lllioob 


^-  Whitman  Saddles 

iir  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  are  known 
,,ic  World  over  and  ridden  on  by  the  most 
discriminating   people.      Comfort    to   the 
horse  and  an  elegant,  secure  seat    to  the 
rider   are    special  features  of  this    famous 
saddle.    \Ve  are  the  exclusive  makers  of  "  the 
Whitman  "  and  furnish   complete    Equestrian   Outfits 
froiii  "  Saddle  to  Spur."     Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  Street,  New  York 
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A   DAINTY 
SHAPE 

No.  56.  Knots 
are  fine  and  bris- 
tles medium  soft, 
its  a  small 
mouth.  A  perfect 
cleanser  of  the 
teeth.  Price 35c. 


Any  man  or  woman  can  find 
the  hnish  that  suits  among'  the 
ten  JJrisco-Kleanwell  shapes. 
Make  your  selection  from  our 
sample    case    at  your  dealer's. 

Sold  in  a  Sealed  Box 

Make  your  little  girl  a  present 
of  a  Dolly's  Kleanwell  —  a 
tiny  toothbrush.  Sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  4  cents. 

\r\0C0  HAIR  BRUSHES 

Senetrate  to  the  scalp.     Tlte  finest   of  imported   brushes, 
lade  in  all  styles,  woods  and  prices. 

ALFRED  H.  SMITH  CO.,  42  W.  33d  St.,  New  York 

Because  one 
kind  of  glass  or  one 
style  of  globe  M'on't 
do  for  all  kinds  of 
electric  lighting,  I 
make  over  three 
thousand  styles. 

I  make  a  lamp- 
chimney  for  every 
size  burner.  They 
bear  my  name  and 

are    made    of    Macbeth    "Pearl 

Glass" — not  of  window  glass. 
They  are  tough — won't  break 

from  heat — and  make  the  lamp 

give  its  best  light. 

Send   for  my  Index  —  and   find  out  which 
chimney  you  need. 

Macbeth 

Macboth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 

Chicago:  Philadelphia: 

178  East  LaKo  Street  42  South  Eighth  Street 

New  York:  19  West  30th  Street 


Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


dole's  Hi 


ure  Hawaiian  ¥X  =:Aid5 
ineappIeJuice  lifgesiion 


AlDnJ5Ji5t3.6iocErj6-.5oOi)founljiiu  ^^^ 


"quite  a  number  entitled  to  be  included." 
In  selecting  stock.s  which  conform  to  the 
correspondent's  requirements  for  the  best 
grade,  he  mentions  the  following:  Canadian 
Pacific;  Union  Pacific;  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son; Pennsylvania;  Louisville  and  Nashville; 
Xorthern  Pacific;  St.  Paul;  Chicago  and 
Northwestern;  Lehigh  Valley  and  Illinois 
Central.  He  then  names  stocks  selling  for 
slightly  lower  prices,  as  follows:  Southern 
Pacific;  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  Atchi.son; 
Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Norfolk  and  Western 
and  New  York  Central.  Of  still  lower-priced 
"and  much  more  speculative  stocks,"  he 
names  Denver  &  Rio  Crande  preferred; 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit.  Another  low-priced,  dividend-pay- 
ing, hut  speculative  group  he  names  as 
follows:  Southern  Railway  preferred;  On- 
tario and  Western  and  Colorado  and  South- 
ern Common.  Of  non-dividend-paying 
stocks,  which  promise  to  improve  in  the  long 
future,  he  names  Missouri  Pacific,  Erie  first 
preferred;  Kansas  City  Southern  Common, 
and  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Common. 
Of  high-grade  industrial  preferred  stocks  he 
mentions:  United  States  Steel;  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical;  National  Biscuit;  Inter- 
national Harvester;  American  Beet  Sugar; 
American  Locomotive,  and  Republic  Iron 
and  Steel.  Of  the  dividend-paying  indus- 
trial common  stocks  of  the  speculative  class, 
he  names:  United  States  Steel;  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  and  National  Lead. 

Another  correspondent  inquired  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  buy,  at  the  present  time, 
"on  a  6-per-cent.  basis  a  standard  railroad 
stock  entitled  to  be  considered  a  good  in- 
vestment." The  editor  replies  to  this  in- 
quiry: 

"  Atchison  yields  5.45  per  cent.;  Canadian 
Pacific,  4.30  per  cent.;  St.  Paul,  5.8.3  per  cent.; 
Chicago  &  Northwestern,  4.82  per  cent.; 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  5.29  per  cent.;  Great 
Northern,  5.55  per  cent.;  Lehigh,  5.74  per 
cent.;  New  Haven,  5.55  per  cent.;  New  York 
Central,  4.71  per  cent.;  Northern  Pacific, 
5.64  per  cent.;  Norfolk  &  AVestern,  5.66  per 
cent.;  Pennsylvania,  4.91  per  cent.;  Southern 
Pacific,  5.26  per  cent.;  Union  Pacific,  5.68 
per  cent.;  Illinois  Central,  5.14  per  cent.; 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  4.91  per  cent.;  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  5.76  per  cent.  The  average 
of  these  seventeen  standard  stocks  is  5.3  per 
cent.  Going  into  a  lower  group,  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  can  be  purchased  to  return 
6.41  per  cent.,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  6.25 
per  cent.,  and  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  7.81  per 
cent.;  but  these  issues  are  not  entitled  to  the 
.same  high  rank  as  the  former  group." 

Still  another  correspondent  asked  for  an 
opinion  of  several  railway  properties  "for 
a  business  man's  speculative  investment  for 
a  hold  of  from  one  to  two  years."  He  de- 
sired to  know  if  "  these  stocks  were  reason- 
ably safe  from  receiverships,  and  the  order 
of  their  merit  as  to  earnings  and  prospects.  ' 
The  editor  replied  that  the  railroad  preferred 
stocks  mentioned  make  "  fairly  good  specu- 
lative propositions  for  business  men  and 
some  of  them  have  considerable  investment 
value."     He  adds  in  detail: 

"Of   the   four,    Denver  &   Rio   Grande   is 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  KvientHic  and  Elfeollve  Treatment  ol 

CANCER 

Without  Resortina:  to  Surielcal  Procedure 

The  only  private  institution  ot  niag^nitudc  in  the  United 
States  lor  the  exclusive  treatment  of  Cancer  and  other 
malifi^naat  and  benign  new  growths.  Conducted  by  a 
physician  of  standing.      Established  thirty-two  years. 

Por  complete  infortnation  ad.ire^s 
Berkshire  Hills  Sanitoriam.  North  Adams,  Masuchnsctts 


7\ 


No  Spiral  Springs  No  Solder  Join 

No  Hinges  No  Bother 

IN    THE 


Krementz  Bodkin-Glutch 
Studs  and  Vest  Buttons 


L 


'ley  go  in  ^"^ 

likea  needle 
without 
marr  iny; 
the  stiffest 
shirt  front   i^'^l^  i^kc  an  anchor 

So  much  easier  to  operate  than  any 
other  studs  for  stiff  bosom  shirts,  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  comparison. 
C[  Made  in  all  qualities  from  Krementz 
Quality  Rolled  Plate  for  ordinary 
wear,  to  the  most  expensive  mother- 
of-pearl  set  with  precious  stones  and 
mounted  in  «rold  or  platinum. 

/^  i  A  new  bnttoo  or  ilud  free  in  ex 

VjUaraQlCC.  change  for  everr  bodkin  back  that 

-^ —    is  broken  from  any  came. 

Write  for  our  booklet — "Solid  Fact*" 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Krementz  Collar  Button 
101  Chestnut  St.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


steel  Fishing  Rods 


Buy  of  your  dealer 

a  st'cl  fishinsr    ro<l  with  the 

■vv..rd     "BRISTOL"    staiiipod    on 

llu'    rrcl    seat,    and    he    will    give       "-- 

y<tu  a  copy   of  the  valuahle  cloth  hound 

hook  * '  Tricks  an<)  Knacks  of 
Fishin? "     rontaioins    furty    , 
chapters  of  e.\pcrt  &»hin?  ad- 
vice.    The  buck  is  givt-n  free 
with    every   genuine    "BRIS- 
TOL"   rod    purrhascd  during 
19U.     Write  f..r 

FRKE    CATALOGrK.     Send 

dealir's  naiiif.      We  will  supply 

him  with  oiif  txMik  free  for  each 

"BRISTOL."  which  he  now  has 

or  buys  during  1911. 

HORTON  MFG.  CO.  42  Horton  Street  Bristol.  Conn- 


TRICKS  and 

KNACK5  of 
FI5HIN0 


The  Standard  Dictionar\-  shows  all  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  meaning  of  words,  and  contains 
'•all  the  living  words  in  the    English  language." 


>> 


"Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Send  for  this  Book 


Cape  Cod's  the  place  where  you  would 
enjoy  yourself  this  summer. 

We've  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  that 
tells  about  the  summer  pleasures  that 
await  yoii  on  Cape  Cod — the  yachting, 
the  bathing,  the  fishing,  the  golfing,  and 
the  social  life. 

Before  you  decide  where  to  go  this 
summer,  send  for  "  Quaint  Cape 
Cod."     It's  free. 


ADVERTISING  BUREAU 

Room  656 

South  Station  Boston,  Mass. 
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We  have  given  you  the  history  of  journalism,  and  its  philosophy.  From 
now  on  we  get  down  to  a  more  intimate  treatment  of  the  subject — 
stories,  specific  conditions,  abuses,  all  vibrant  with  a  real  interest  to 
every  man  or  woman  who  reads  a  newspaper. 

"The  American  Newspaper/'  by  Will  Irwin 
in    Collier's,   The    National    Weekly 


May  2y — The  Ad<vertising  Influence 
June    J — The   Unhealthy  Alliance 
June  ly — Our  Kind  of  People 
July    I — The  Foe  from   Within 
July    8 — The  Neiv  Era 
July  22 — The   Voice  of  a  Generation 


"  The  Presence 
in  the  Sanctum," 
from  the  issue 
of   May   27th 


entitled  to  preference.  Its  dividend  record 
is  a  long  one,  and  it  has  paid  regularly  the 
5  per  cent.,  to  which  it  is  entitled,  since  1900. 
The  road  owns  the  Western  Pacific,  which 
has  been  built  a  relatively  short  time,  and 
which  has  not  yet  established  and  demon- 
strated its  earning  power.  The  Denver 
guarantees  the  interest  on  the  Western 
Pacific  bonds,  and  formerly  there  was  con- 
siderable doubt  and  question  as  to  whether 
upon  the  showing  of  its  earnings  it  could  pay 
both  the  Western  Pacific  interest  and  its 
own  preferred  dividend.  This  doubt  was 
not  cleared  up  by  the  management,  and 
the  market  value  of  the  preferred  stock  was 
consequently  affected.  However,  it  now 
seems  that  the  road  will  have  no  trouble  in 
carrying  its  rather  heavy  load.  In  the  past 
five  years  the  average  annual  surplus  avail- 
able for  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Denver 
has  been  equivalent  to  7.5  per  cent,  on  that 
issue.  At  this  level  the  yield  is  approxi- 
mately 7.2  per  cent.,  which  is  attractive. 

"Southern  Railway  is  just  emerging  from 
a  rather  serious  stage  of  its  financial  historj', 
and  dividends  were  resumed  in  February, 
when  1  per  cent,  was  declared.  The  stock  is 
entitled  to  5  per  cent,  annually,  and  it  is 
taken  in  certain  quarters  that  the  declara- 
tion was  quarterly,  altho  the  directors  did 
not  state  this  specifically.  If  such  is  the  case, 
it  puts  the  stock  upon  a  4-per-cent.  basis, 
and  its  yield  is  now  a  little  over  6  per  cent. 
The  stock  had  a  considerable  rally  on  its 
dividend  prospects  and  discounted  to  some 
degree  the  good  news.  However,  even  at 
this  level,  it  is  a  good  speculation  for  a  long 
pull.  . 

"  Chicago  &  Alton  preferred  is  a  4-per-cent. 
issue  which  is  quoted  to  yield  7.7  per  cent. 
In  the  past  five  years  the  average  annual 
surplus  for  the  preferred  was  6.9  per  cent. 
The  road  paid  dividends  on  the  common 
beginning  in  1908  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent., 
but  this  was  passed  in  August,  1910,  on 
account  of  the  poor  showing  the  road  was 
making.  Physically,  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
is  one  of  the  best  properties  in  this  country, 
and  has  been  well  maintained,  but  its  earning 
power  certainly  is  not  up  to  its  capitalization. 

"Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  preferred  pays 
4  per  cent,  and  yields  6.2  per  cent.  In  the 
past  five  years  the  average  annual  surplus 
was  12.5  per  cent.,  but  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
it  was  only  8.5  per  cent.  This  stock  seems 
to  be  selling  a  trifle  high,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  appreciation  in  the  immediate 
future  are  not  good  unless  the  road  has  a 
phenomenal     increase     in     business     which 


ClassiTiecl    Colun\ns 


REAL  ESTATE 


Tn  Rpnf  nr   S*»ll   farm  with  new  seven 
1 0  IVeni  or  OeU  ^oom  house  and  barn, 
bath  and  toilet.     Beautiful  location  on  hill. 
One  hour  out,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
OWNER,  21.25  Jackson   St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  ^50  an  acre 
and  up,  means  independence  in  a  few  years. 
Fine  climate.  Write  for  Pecos  Valley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth,"  our  land  journal,  free.  C.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  Ry.,  1138  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

FOR.  WRITERS  ~ 

SPEAKERS,  Club  Women  :  We  gather 
material  for  your  speech,  oration,  essay,  re- 
port, or  club  paper.  Expert  literary  service, 
revision,  research.  Write  us  your  needs. 
Authors'  Agency,  153  Lenox  Av.,  New  York. 


WE  SELL  MSS.  ON  COMMISSION. 
No  advance  selling  fees.  Necessary  revision 
and  typewriting  at  reasonable  rates.  Directed 
by  eminent  and  successful  author.  Endorsed 
by  leading  publishers.     Mail  MSS.  today. 

LITERARY  BUREAU,  INC. 
813  Stephen  Girard  Bldg..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MANUSCRIPT  REVISION.  Literary 
advice  and  criticism.  Titles,  chapter  heading, 
indexing. 

BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH 
315  E.  5th  St.  New  Albany,  Ind. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED. 
You  can  write  them.  We  teach  you  by  mail. 
No  experience  needed.  Big  demand  and  good 
pay.  BookFree.  Ass'd  M.  P.  Schools,  Room 
920,  Chicago  Opera  House   Block,  Chicago. 


HELP  WANTED 


SUBSCRIPTION  MANAGER  — Long 
established  weekly,  national  circulation;  able 
to  secure  and  direct  field  agents.  Address  in 
confidence,  giving  full  particulars,  Subscrip- 
tion, 400  Studebaker  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


SALESMEN  WANTED  —  to  sell  trees 
and  plants.  Free  outfit.  Commission  p^id 
weekly.  .Steady  work.  No  investmen^  re- 
quired. No  delivering  or  collecting.  Write 
for  terms.  Perry  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco,  California. 


GOVERNMENT  WANTS  RAILWAY 
MAIL  CLERKS  ;  Carriers  ;  Postoffice 
Clerks.  Thousands  of  appointments  coming. 
Write  for  list.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 
Desk  33,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VSED    AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS: 

Are  you  thinking  of  disposing  of  the  Used 
Car  you  have,  to  procure  a  new  model  or  a 
different  make  ? 

We  will  establish    a   special    heading    of 
Used  Automobiles  in  these  columns,  wherein 
you  may  offer  your  car  direct  to  automobile 
buyers,  and 
SAVE  THE  DEALER'S  COMMISSION. 

Your  238,000  fellow  readers  among  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  the  country 
represent  a  concentration  of  automobile  pur- 
chasing power  and  ability. 

This  is  the  Season  for  Sales.    Let  us  list 
your  car  here.    Write  for  rates  and  particu- 
lars to 
Used  Automobile  Dept.,  The  Literary  Digest 
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INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES        BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  "A"  and  current 
list  of  First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans  netting 
6%  collected  and  remitted  free  of  charge.  28 
years'  experience.  Highest  references.  E.  J. 
LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Capital  and  surplus  over  $300,000. 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

Patent  your  ideas.  J8,500  offered  for  one  in- 
vention. Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  " 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Pat- 
ent obtained  or  Fee  returned.  We  advertise 
yourpatentforsale  at  our  expense.  Establish- 
ed 16  years.  Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attorneys,  985  F   Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS:  For  facts  about  Prize  and 
Reward  Offers  and  for  books  of  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  8c 
postage  to  Pubs.  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof    of    Fortunes   in   Patents "   and  61-p. 
Guide.     Special   offer.     Highest  references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE— A  well-known  private  school 
for  girls,  situated  in  the  Middle  West,  for 
sale  at  reasonable  price. 

Full  equipment  for  student  body  of  over  a 
hundred  day  and  boarding  pupils  ;  reputation 
earned  in  history  of  many  years  :  right  of  cer- 
tification to  Vassar,  Smith  and  Wellesley ; 
interested  body  of  alumnae. 

Correspondence  confidential .  For  informa- 
tion address  Private  School,  care  of  The 
Literary  Digest. 

FOR  .SALE  at  a  sacrifice,  the  business  and 
good  will  of  O.  Reich,  deceased.  Large  stock 
of  illustrations  for  publishers  in  the  shape  of 
photogravure  plates,  halftone  plates,  wood- 
cuts, copper  plates,  also  original  photographs 
from  nature  and  from  paintings,  and  a  large 
stock  of  religious,  historical  and  mythologi- 
cal copy.    Address 

Charlotte  Reich  Patti.son, 

519  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn. 

EARN  $10TO$15  A  WEEK  AND  HOLD 

YOUR  POSITION  BESIDES 
No  Canvassing.  We,  as  manufacturers  of 
patented,  just  in  season  specialties,  have  new 
EASY  MAIL  ORDER  PLANS  to  keep  our 
factories  busy.  We  furnish  everything.  Large 
profits.  Small  capital.  Experience  unneces- 
sary. If  you  are  one  of  the  want-to-go- 
ahead  kind,  write  for  our  most  modem  plan. 
Sworn  statement.         , 

J.  M.  PEASE  MFG.  CO. 
151  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  THE  TRUTH  about  the  mail- 
order business  before  investing  in  "  outfits." 
We  will  send  our  booklet,whichgi\/es  valuable 
information,  free  on  request.  H.  SYSTEM, 
114,  Marion,  Kentucky. 
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would  justify  the  consideration  of  a  declara- 
tion on  the  common  stock." 

PROSPERITY   IN   THE   SOUTH 

The  Financier  of  New  York,  commenting 
on  the  increase  in  our  export  trade,  as 
shown  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  the 
seven  months  ending  in  January  of  this  year, 
notes  how  large  is  the  contribution  made  to 
it  by  the  South.  The  total  increase  in  our 
exports  for  this  period  was  $172,0()(),0()0, 
and  of  that  sum  cotton  is  credited  with 
$120,000,000,  the  total  exports  of  cotton 
for  the  period  having  been  $443,000,000. 
But  the  story  of  cotton  does  not  tell  the 
entire  story  of  prosperity  in  the  South. 
If  to  cotton  be  added  tobacco,  naval  stores, 
cotton-seed  products,  etc.,  it  will  be  found 
that  over  40  per  cent,  of  our  exports  in  the 
last  seven  months  were  of  Southern  origin. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  trace  accurately 
to  the  points  of  production  large  quantities 
of  other  exported  products,  many  of  which 
were  vmdoubtedly  raised  or  manufactured 
in  the  South,  but  The  Financier  believes  it 
would  be  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  es- 
timate that  these  would  make  for  the  South 
a  total  percentage  of  nearly  fifty.  Atten- 
tion is  called  by  the  writer  to  the  remark- 
able fact  that  a  part  of  the  country  which 
comprizes  at  best  not  more  than  25  per  cent, 
of  the  population  should  be  furnishing  50 
per  cent,  of  our  total  exports. 

LOWER   COMMODITY   PRICES 

Bradslreet's  for  May  13  prints  its  monthly 
article  on  the  course  of  commodity  prices 
as  'shown  on  May  1.  The  index  number 
for  that  date  was  $8.4586,  a  decline  from  April 
1  of  .7  of  one  per  cent.  Commodity  prices 
collectedly  were  shown  by  thi.s  May  1 
index  number  to  be  "  lower  than  they  have 
been  since  July,  1909,  when  the  index  num- 
ber was  $8.4573."  The  present  number  in- 
dicates a  fall  of  8.3  per  cent,  from  the  record 
high  point,  which  was  established  on  January, 
1910,  and  a  decline  of  6.4  per  cent,  from 
May  1  of  last  year.  The  index  number 
for  May  1  is,  however,  higher  by  1.8  per 
cent,  than  it  was  on  May  1,  1909,  and  higher 
by  6.2  per  cent,  than  it  was  on  May  1,  1908. 
The  writer  adds: 

"  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
prices  in  May  three  years  ago  were  suffering 
from  the  effects  superinduced  by  the  eco- 
nomic upheaval  generated  in  October,  1907, 
and  that  they  were,  moreover,  tending  to 
the  lowest  recent  level  of  which  we  have 
record,  $7.7227,  which  number  was  regis- 
tered on  June  1,  of  1908.  By  going  l)ack 
to  May  1,  1907,  when  prices  were  very  high, 
we  find  that  the  level  at  that  time  was  5.3 
per  cent,  above  what  it  is  now.  On  May  1, 
1902,  prices  were  7.3  per  cent.  l)elow  the 
present  level." 

The  groups  of  commodities  employed  to 
make  up  the  index  number  and  their  several 
representations  in  the  table  are  given  as 
follows: 
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Jan.  1, 

Mav  1. 

Apr.  I, 

May  1, 

1910 

1910 

1911 

1911 

Breadstuffs  . .  . 

$0 

.1050 

$0 . 0993 

$0.0910 

SO . 0959 

Live  -stock  .... 

.4010 

.4495 

.3860 

.3665 

Provi.sioiis  .... 

2 

.3577 

2.3278 

1 . 9597 

1 . 9375 

Fruits    

.1695 

.  1502 

.2160 

.  2232 

Hides  it  leather 

1 

.2850 

1.2250 

1.0625 

1 . 0650 

Textiles 

2 

.  733.-? 

2.6015 

2.5151 

2.5179 

Metals  

.  6208 

.5954 

.6768 

.6791 

Coal  and  coke 

.0069 

.  0063 

.  0060 

.0060 

Oils    

.3728 

.4097 

.4215 

.4183 

Naval  stores  .  . 

.  0938 

.  0970 

.1662 

.  1260 

BldR.  materials 

.0827 

.  0890 

.  0783 

.0763 

Chem.  *  drugs. 

.5958 

.5958 

.6180 

.  6239 

Miscellaneous  . 

.4067 

.3920 

.3252 

.3230 

Total 

$9 

.2310 

$9.0635 

$8.5223 

$8.4586 

8q/  DIVIDENDS  have 
/  O  been  paid  for  the 
past  two  years  (quarterly) 
upon  our  Cumulative  Preferred 
shares,  which  are  a  first  lien 
upon  all  of  our  properties  in 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Oregon — in  twelve  young 
cities.  These  shares  also  are  protected 
by  a  Sinking  Fund  deposit,  with  one  of 
the  strongest  Trust  Companies  in  Phila- 
delphia, of  land  contracts  (bills  receiv- 
able), in  excess  of  the  amount  of  Pre- 
ferred shares  outstanding.  Monthly 
cash  payments  received  upon  these 
contracts  are  held  in  trust  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  and  ultimate  liquida- 
tion— at  the  option  of  the  investor — 
of  our  Preferred  shares.  We  believe 
that  this  Trust  Agreement  makes  our 
Preferred  shares  an  absolutely  safe  8/fc 
investment.  Shares  are  $100  each. 
Address 

NORTHWEST  TOWNSITE  COMPANY 
310  Chestnut  Street      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LET  US 
SEND 
YOU  on 


5  Days  Free  Trial 


THIS  L.  C.  SMITH 

TYPEWRITER 


An  unparalelled offer 

£-\   on  one  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  visible  typewriters. 

This   guaranteed    absoluteh;  perfect 

machine  —  complete    with    Waterproof 

Cover,  Tools,  Instruction  Book,  etc. — 

not  shopworn  or  damiist'd.  but  the  choicest 

selections  from  a  huge  stock  of  accumulated 

typewriters  —  guaranteed  to  be  like   iwio  — 

shipped  direct  to  yoti  for  an  absolutely  Free 

Trial.    Test  it— examine  it  thorouKhly.  Then 

if  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied  in  every  respect,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever,  you  do 

not  want  to  keep  the  machine,  simply  ship  it  riglifback  at  onr  expense. 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  machine  for  your  own  after      t 
having:  had  the  Free! Trial  you  may  do  so,   on  the     J^ 

most  liberal  kind  of  an  otter.     About  half  regular  retail  price,  and  easy  payments        " 


If  You  Want  to  Keep  It 

most  liberal  kind  of  an  otter.     Al 

^57  —  ^"^  °"  Easiest  Payments  z:^ 


No  salesmen's 
You  know 

is  m-ide^thou 
Now.  if  you  act 

without  a  type 


•    ~  N^-  -i-  ^  c^  O-  .A 


Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon! 


Understand,  we  don't  ask  you  tor  any  money  down.  You  may  return  the  ^ 
machiue  at  our  expense  aiter  the  Free  Trial  it  you  so  desire.  You  are  i!ir  0 
sole  )udi;c  and  your  decision  is  final.  %    ' 

Now  don't  miss  this  special  offer.   Don*t  hesitate — don't  wait  another       ^  ^ 
minute.     Just  fill  out  the  coupon  .mr^  :ii.ii!  it  m  u-;  >'ii':'  .tatv  ^    AT 

<.  DEARBORN  ST.      'J^ 
ILL.  »••* 


,-^.•4- 


Typewriter  Sales  Co.  ''l^S. 


i-> 


**•' 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  when  «TlUng  to  advertisers. 
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iiiiiii)Siriiiiiiisiiiiiiiiisfiiiiiiitg«iiiiiii^iiiiiiiisiiiiiiii^uiinie 

England's  Historic  | 
Sites  and  Scenes  I 


The  Great  Western  Railway— the  longest 
railroad  in  the  British  Isles— serves  all  the  prin- 
cipal historic  sites  and  scenes  The  G.  \V.  R. 
terminus  in  London  is  at  Paddington  Station 
—the  "  Royal  Gateway  "  to  stately  Windsor. 
l.'>  ancient  Cathedral  cities  and  such  famous 
places  as  Stratford-on-Avon,  Bath,  and  Ox- 
ford, are  on  the 


I  Great  Western  Railway  of  England  § 


G.P.A.  for  U.S.A.,  Mr.  T.  KATELEY,  G.W.R.,  355  Broadway.  New  York 

5  to  whom  pleaseapplyforltinerary  of  Tours,  free  literature  and  all  desired 
=  information.  Illus.Travel  Book '-HISTORIC  SITES 
§  AND  SCENES  OF  ENGLAND,"  Price  lo  cents. 

i  The  3  Great  Routes  to  London 

G.  W.  R.  from    Fishguard 

(the  Gateway  of  Europe). 

G.  W.  R.  from  Plymouth. 

G.  W.  R.  from  Liverpool. 

JAS.  C.  INGLIS.     General  Manager 


England's 
Holiday  Line 
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SPECIAL  TRAIN  TO   CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco  for  N.  E.  A'ssn 

Yellowstone  Park 

ALL    THE     WONDERS    OF   THE    WEST 

30  Days — All  Expenses 
$321.75 

Cheapest  and  best  Tour.      Every  item  of 
expense  included. 

June  30th  to  July  30th 

Write  for  Itinerary  todau. 
Reservations  now  being  made. 

GRO.SS  TOURS,   INC. 

303  ELLICOTT  SQUARE  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

A  social  family  party.     Every  modem  con- 
venience.    No  crowding. 

Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia 

All  the  advantages  of  seashore  and  country. 
21  hours  from  Boston,  via  Yarmouth.  Interest- 
ing historical  section.  lUus. Booklet  by  return 
mail  from  T>.  V.  Warner,  Sec.  Tourist  .Assn. 

ENGLAND 


/   EUROPE   N 

Tourist  Travel  Literature  Y 

SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.  NORTH 
WALES.  ENGLISH  LAKES.  SCOTTISH  LAKES, 
TROSSACHS.    KILLARNEV.    ETC. 

Free  on  application  to 

A.    ti.    WA.UD,  AGENT 

London  &  North-Western  R'y. 

V   287  5TH  .\VK..  VFIV  1  4»KK    J 


COOK'S  TOURS 


so  Tours  to  Kiirope.  many  visitinc 
London  for  Coronation.  Hotels  and  seats 
for  Processions  guaranteed. 

Tours  Around  the  ^Vorld:  Seven 
Tours  de  Luxe  this  season,  Westbound, 
Eastbound  and  Southbound. 

THOS.   C«»OK    A   SOyi 

New  York,  Boston,    Philadelphia,  Chicago 

San  Francisco.  Montreal,  Toronto. 


i;.\I«'ERSITV      PRI\TS 

2.IIII0  half-tone  reprouuctions  of 
tlie  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
Oue  cent  each  or  SO  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  cfttaloeue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
1  ravel,  19   Trinity   PI.,  Boston. 


The  last  word  in  cultural  travel  is  : 

"THE  CHAUTAUQUA  WAY" 

The   Chautauqua   Tours 

Appleton  ...  Wisconsin. 


i^obgon's  ([^lU  WorlXt  tToiirs 

A   delightful  nine  weeks'  tour  of   Europe. 
Sailing    July    3rd.      Exclusively   first  class. 
For  itineraries  address 
Mrs.E.A.RobBon.l2LaurenceSt.,Yonker8,N.T. 


D 


AVin^nW^  '^  *"  6S  days  in 
i\  V  1UOV711  O  Kurope,  $220  up. 
Fifteen  i/eurs  hi  tlie  business  of  Travel. 
011)2  I'enn  Ave..  Plltshur^h.  Pa.THIIPQ 
llor   ;s,  Valley  Cottage,  .V.  V.      I  WUIVlJ 


ALL  ABOUT   TRAVEL  IN 


by  Rail, 
Steamer, 


NORWAY 


and 
Carriage 


SiA/eden  and  Denmarlc; 

NORTHERN  TOURIST  BUREAU 
18  Broadway         (Agents)         New  York  City 


Horse  or  Motor  Truck? 
Gasoline  or  Electric  ? 
Long  Haul  or  Short  Haul? 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  are  substituting  self-propelled 
lOr  horse-drawn  trucks  and  delivery  wagons  because  they 
believe  it  is  sound  economics. 

There  is  a  motor  truck  designed  to  meet  nearly  every  trans- 
portation need. 

Write  to  us.  If  we  do  not  know  ourselves,  we  can  refer 
you  to  those  who  do  know  and  whose  endeavor  it  is  to  show 
by  carefully  worked  out  and  proven  figures  the  economy 
of  the  motor  truck. 

TheJiterar^Digfest 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directonj 


ROUND 
THE  WORLD 

SEVEN  TOURS,  July,  Sept., 
Oct.  and  later  for  Eastern  Europe, 
India,  Java,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Philippines,  China  and  Japan. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

A  wonderful  tour  leaving  in   Sep- 
tember, another  in  Feb. 

I7.,_,v»»«»     Thirty      .June,  July 
tUrOpe      Touri       and  later 

Send  for  Booklets 

RAYMOND  &WHITCOMBCa 

ESTABLISHED     1879 
BOSTON,  NEWYORK.PHILADELPHIA^ 
PITTSBURG,   DETROIT. 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass 

"Robert   Fulton" 
' '  Hendrick  Hudson"  and  ' '  Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St  .  NY.  8:40  A.M. 
Southbound,   leave  Albany.    8:30  A.  M. 
Sundays  excepted. 
General  Offices,  Desbrosses  St.  Pier. 


QQ<X>QOOOQQOOOOO<S66666< 

••  The  Best  in  rravel." 
SOITH  A:«IERI('A  aud    KOlT.\»    THE 

WORLD— Various  routes. 


19  Trinity  IMiicc 


It<ist»ii,  M:iss. 


ooooooooooooooooocooo 


ITALY,  SWITZERLAND 

Tlie  Kliine,  Paris   and   London.  Private 

Tour  leaving    July    L     Address 

J.  R.  Monroe,  392  Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

A  few  vacancies  in 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  TOUR 

INCLUDING  A  RARE  CRUISE 

June  10th — Azores,  Madeira, Gibraltar.Spain, 
Algiers,  Europe  (with  Vienna.  Berlin),  #125 
berths  on  "Romanic"  and  "Lusitania."  High- 
class.  MO  to  100  days.  Jf675-$83.5.  .Small, 
select  party.  Other  tours  June  10,  24,  etc. 
JOH.NSO.X  TOURS,  91 ;  Madison  Ave.,' Baltimore,  Md. 


COME  TO 
TEMAGAMI 

The  Unspoiled  Country 

EVERY  lake  and  stream  is  an  open 
invitation  to  one  of  the  finest 
vacations  you  ever  spent. 

Temaganii  is  in  the  vast  Forest  Re- 
serve of  over  4,000,000  acres  in  Northern 
Ontario,  mostly  of  virgin  pine.  Lake 
Temagami  is  a  magnificent  body  of 
water  with  an  irregular  shore  line  of 
over  2.000  miles  and  contains  over  1,500 
islands.  Lake  trout,  speckled  trout,  pike, 
wall-eyed  pike,  pickerel  and  fighting 
black  bass  are  found  in  great  numbers. 
Such  fishing  has  long  since  disappeared 
in  the  over-run  regions. 

The  Company  maintains  a  chain  of 
hotels  where  every  comfort  may  be 
secured,  but  for  those  desiring  to  camp 
they  will  furnish  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  provisions.  For  a  real  vaca- 
tion for  the  ladies  and  children  as  well 
as  the  men  corne  to  Temagami.  Drop  a 
postal  today  for  our  new  illustrated  book. 

Temagami  Steamboat  k  Hotel  Co.,  Ltd. 

Temagami,  Ontario,  Canada 


FROM  LONDON 

to    ^e 

CONTINENT 

SiiioDthest  Sea  Irip,  New  Palace 
Steamers,     Largest    and    Fastest  . 
Crossing  the  Chiiunel. 

Night  Service — via  Folkestone-FIiuhing 
Day  Service— via  Qaeenboro-Fliuliing 

The  Quickest  and  Most  Convenient  Route  from 
England  to  Northern  and  Central  Europe. 
Write  for  Bookl.ts  of  D.  lifhtful  Tours, 

SIDE  TRIPS  THROUGH  HOLLAND 

Tile  Pirtiir.'squi'  Wonderland  of  Europe. 
at  Very  Small  Expense— 3  days— 5  days— 
7  days— From  London,  Paris.  Berlin— Start 
Any  Time,  From  Anywhere. 

C.  BAKKER,  General  American  Agent 

Nt-therland  IState  Rys-Flusliing  Mail  R..ute 

Dept.  B,  355  Broadway        New  York 


JUST  OUT— SUMMER   HOMES 

150  Vage  Illustrated  Book,  with  full  information 
in  regard  to  Summer  Resorts  in  Vermont  and 
shores  Lake  Champlain  with  hotel,  farm  and 
village  home  accommodations.  Prices  $7  per 
week  and  up.  Send  6c  stamps  for  mailing.  Ad- 
dress Snniiner  Homes. No.  11.  as.'i  Broadway.  N  Y, 


EUROPE  ANDORIENT 

aotli  ^  ear  —  Limited  Parties  — 
Exceptional  Advantages:  Strictly 
first  class.  Write  for  programs. 
llr.\'Mrs.ll.S.  l>iiiiie.GleiisF.ills.\.Y. 


Walking  in  Tirol  and  Switzerland 

Are  Special  features.      Ideal  Vacation  Tour. 

July   1   and  5.      $39.^  to  S450.     Booklet. 
Kecreation  Club,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


HOTELS 


SPEND  VOUR  OUTING  AT 

"PICTURESQUE  HULETT'S" 

Desirable     Famished     Cottages    to    rent. 
Hulett    House   opens  June  1. 
H.  W.  BUCKELL,  LAKE  GEOEGE,  N.  Y. 


NEAV  YORK— Putnam  County 

DEAN  HOUSE,  Lake  Mahopac,  Putnam  Co., 
N.  Y.  Old  Summer  Resort,  pleasantly  lo- 
cated, commodious  lawns  running  to  lake;  fine 
shade  trees;  perfectly  healthy.  Booklet  sent 
on  application.   A.  H.  DEAN,  Proprietor. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  Canada 

Boating,  loathing,  Fishing  and  Camping. 
Splendid  Moose,  Caribou  and  Deer  Hunting 
in  season,  also  Partridge  and  Duck  Shooting. 
River.  Lake  and  Seashore  Resorts.  Spend 
your  vacation  where  days  and  nights  are 
cool.  Excellent  hotel  and  boarding  house 
accommodation  at  reasonable  rates.    Write 

The  New  Brunswick  Tourist  Association 

Dept.  B,  Saint  John,  N.  B. 

for  illustrated  literature  and  other  information 


B  Select    9000      ^  ^  J%  J% 

Europe  esh  $260 


Select    9000 

mile  summer 

tours.    P  e  I 

sonal  escort: 
wide  choice   i<{    routes;  eleven    years*    experience; 
liishest  tcstimnnials       Apply  at  once 
THE  TEMPLE  T0URS.8  It^aeonSt.  Boston. Mass. 


I  EUROPE 

iiiicl  Orit-nt 


Best  Way  to  Travel 
at  Moderate  Cost 

Send  for  Booklet 
I  J.  I>.  4irali:i III,  Ideal  Tours 

Box  10:.5-ll,  rittsbnrij 


The 

IDEAL 

Way 


University  Travel 


Scholarly  leadership    and    exclusive    facil- 
ities distinguish  our  arrangements. 

Let  us  write  >  ou  about  our 

TOURS  TO  ITALY  AND  SPAIN 

Sail  in  May.  .lune  or  July 

Lxti-iisions  to  Germany.   France  and  England. 

CRUISES  IN  GREECE  AND  DALMATIA 

Onr  own  steam  yacht  ATHENA 

Choice  of  seasons;  arran^'enients  from  America. 

GENERAL  TOURS  INCLUDING  NORWAY 

Sailinss  in  .lune  and  .July. 
Tours  to  England  as  late  as  August- 
Send  for  announcement. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place.  Boston.  Mass. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE   MARCH   OF  ARBITRATION 


H 


•  ^^■^  nr  AS  THE  Nobel  Prize  Committee  the  power  of  "  re 
call  '?  "  asks  a  reader  of  The  Outlook  after  an 
amazed  perusal  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  latest  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  arbitration— remarks  which  moved  ex- 
Secretary  of  State  John  W.  Foster  to 
remind  the  Lake  Mohonk  Peace  Con- 
ference that  while  "no  man  in  public 
life  to-day  has  shown  such  an  erratic 
and  inconsistent  attitude  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  international  arbitra- 
tion "  as  has  Theodore  Roosevelt,  he  has 
also  "done  more  than  any  other  living 
man  to  advance  the  cause."  While 
much  of  the  sensation  caused  by  the 
ex-President's  warning  against  the 
pitfalls  of  universal  arbitration  seems 
due  to  his  fame  as  a  peace  advocate, 
perhaps  more  can  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  it  comes  at  a  moment  when  the 
cause  of  arbitration  seems  to  be  ma- 
king unprecedented  strides.  His  words, 
many  fear,  will  make  still  more  diffi- 
cult the  path  of  the  pending  arbitra- 
tion treaties  through  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  Great  Brit- 
ain's cordial  response  to  President 
Taft's  suggestion  of  a  universal  arbi- 
tration treaty  between  the  two  nations 
sent  a  world-wide  wave  of  enthusiasm 
through  the  ranks  of  the  peace  advo- 
cates. Now  they  are  still  further 
heartened  by  the  announcement  that  a 
tentative  draft  of  the  proposed  treaty 
has  been  submitted  not  only  to  Great 
Britain  but  to  France,  and  that  its 
terms  "  constitute  a  basis  upon  which 
this  country  is  prepared  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  any  Power  desiring  to  do  so."  The  German 
Government  particularly,  a  Washington  dispatch  states,  "  has 
been  made  aware  by  the  United  States  that  the  same  proposi- 
tion is  open  to  Germany  if  that  country  is  interested  "  ;  and 
from  Tokyo  comes  word  that  Japan  would  welcome  a  similar 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  &  Ewiog, 

TO   FRAME    THE    LAWS    OF    PEACE. 

Prof.  James  Brown  Scott  heads  the  juristic  division 
of  the  work  to  be  carried  on  under  the  endowment 
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invitation.  The  most  significant  difference  between  the  pro- 
posed new  treaty  and  those  it  would  supersede  is  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  President  Taft's  suggestion,  it  embraces  even 
disputes  touching  matters  "  of  vital  interest  and  national 
honor."  The  weakness  of  all  our  present  arbitration  treaties, 
remarks  the  Atlanta  Georgian,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  make 

exceptions  of  questions  touching  the 
national  honor  or  otherwise  vital  to  a 
country's  prestige,  altho  these  are  the 
things  "  more  likely  than  any  others  to 
be  the  cause  of  war. "  The  general  fea- 
tures of  the  new  treaty,  as  drafted  to 
form  a  basis  for  negotiations,  are  thus 
officially  described  by  Secretary  Knox  : 

"  It  expands  the  scope  of  our  existing 
general  arbitration  agreements  by 
eliminating  the  exceptions  contained  in 
existing  ones  of  questions  of  vital  in- 
terest and  national  honor. 

"  It  is  proposed  that  all  differences 
that  are  internationally  justifiable  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Hague  tribunal  un- 
less by  special  agreement  some  other 
tribunal  is  created  or  selected. 

"  It  provides  that  differences  that 
either  country  thinks  are  not  interna- 
tionally justifiable  shall  be  referred  to 
a  commission  of  inquiry,  with  power 
to  make  recommendations  for  their 
settlement. 

"  This  commission  is  to  be  made  up 
of  nationals  of  the  two  Governments 
who  are  members  of  the  Hague  Court. 

"  Should  the  commission  decide  that 
the  differences  should  be  arbitrated, 
this  decision  is  to  be  binding. 

"  Arbitrations  are  to  be  conducted  un- 
der terms  of  submission  subject  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"  Before  arbitration  is  resorted  to, 
even  in  cases  where  both  countries 
agree  that  the  difference  is  one  sus- 
ceptible of  arbitrable  decision,  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  shall  investigate  the 
necessity  of  arbitration.  The  action  of 
this  commission  is  not  to  have  the  effect  of  an  arbitral  award. 
"  The  commission  at  the  request  of  either  Government  shall 
delay  its  findings  one  year  to  give  opportunity  for  diplomatic 
settlement." 

In  the  opiniian  of  the  President,  as  quoted  by  a  Washington 
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correspondent,  the  negotiation  of  such  a  treaty  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  and  between  this  country  and  France 
"  will  be  a  long  step  toward  world-wide  peace  and  will  operate 
directly  toward  the  reduction  of  armaments."  And  the  New 
York  World  -agrees  that  these  three  countries,  "  standing 
together  as  examples  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  putting 
into  operation  a  practical  plan  of  peace  and  progress,  will 
furnish  a  lesson  which  the  rest  of  the  world  can  not  ignore." 
The  inclusion  of  France,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "  ought 
to  dispose  completely  of  the  last  vestiges  of  the  petty  and 
altogether  unworthy  opposition  which  certain  semi-alien  and 
anti-English  organizations  have  striven  to  foment  against  the 
treaty  on  the  ground  that  it  was  intended  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  Great  Britain."    A  novel  feature  of  the  proposed  treaty, 


if 


THE    REAL    PEACE    BIRD. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

The  Tribune  adds,  is  "  the  detailed  and  explicit  provision  which 
is  made  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  direct  diplomacy  be- 
tween the  contestants,  and  for  the  appeal  to  arbitration  only 
as  a  last  resort."     Commenting  upon  this  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"  We  have  never  been  of  those  who  believe  in  arbitration  for 
its  own  sake  and  who  think  that,  like  '  that  blest  word  Meso- 
potamia,' its  very  name  is  a  talisman  of  peace.  It  is  prefer- 
able in  every  case  that  differences  shall  be  composed  through 
the  ordinary  methods  of  established  diplomacy.  If  they  fail, 
the  next  desirable  step  is  special  but  still  direct  diplomacy  be- 
tween the  two.  And  it  is  only  when  this,  too,  has  proved  in- 
effective that  arbitration  is  to  be  invoked.  This  is  made  clear 
in  the  pending  treaty,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  strongly 
commend  it  to  favor." 

Returning  to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  we  find  him  declaring  em- 
phatically in  the  New  York  Outlook  that  "  the  United  States 
ought  never  specifically  to  bind  itself  to  arbitrate  questions  re- 
specting its  honor,  independence,  and  integrity. "  To  quote  him 
more  fully : 

"  Between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  it  is  now  safe 
to  have  a  universal  arbitration  treaty,  because'the  experience 
of  ninety-six  years  has  shown  that  the  two  nations  have  achieved 
that  point  of  civilization  where  each  can  be  trusted  not  to  do 
the  other  any  one  of  the  offenses  which  ought  to  preclude  any 
self-respecting  nation  from  appealing  to  arbitration.  But  no 
language  should  be  used  in  the  treaty  which  would  tend  to  ob- 
scure this  cardinal  fact,  this  cardinal  reason  why  the  treaty  is 
possible  and  desirable. 

"  Among  private  individuals  the  man  who,  if  his  wife  is  as- 
saulted and  has  her  face  slapped,  will  go  to  law  about  it,  in- 
stead of  forthwith  punishing  the  offender,  would  be  regarded 
with  derision.     In  just  the  same  way,  the  United  States  ought 


never  specifically  to  bind  itself  to  arbitrate  questions  respecting 
its  honor,  independence,  and  integrity. 

"  Either  it  should  be  tacitly  understood  that  the  contracting 
Powers  no  more  agree  to  surrender  their  rights  on  such  vital 
matters  than  a  man  in  civil  life  agrees  to  surrender  the  right 
of  self-defense  ;  or  else  it  should  be  explicitly  stated  that,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  impossible  for  either  party  to 
take  any  action  infringing  the  honor,  independence,  and  integ- 
rity of  the  other,  we  are  willing  to  arbitrate  all  questions.  .   .  . 

"  But  the  treaty  should  make  no  explicit  declaration  of  a 
kind  which  would  brand  us  with  cowardice  if  we  did  live  up  to 
it,  and  with  hypocrisy  and  bad  faith  if  we  did  not  live  up  to  it. 
Also,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  as  there  is  not  the  slightest 
conceivable  danger  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  arbitration  treaty  would  have  no  effect  whatever 
upon  the  armaments  in  either  country." 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  also  echoes  Mr.  Roosevelt's  mis- 
givings, but  on  the  whole  so  few  papers  seem  to  share  his  point 
of  view  in  this  matter  that  the  New  York  Evening  Post  finds 
it  a  case  of  "  Roosevelt  contra  mundum.'"  Of  the  ex-President's 
record  on  the  subject  of  arbitration  Mr.  Foster  says: 

"  His  early  public  career  was  marked  by  a  strong  hostility  to 
arbitration  in  general.  In  a  magazine  article  as  late  as  1895, 
he  attacked  President  Harrison  for  submitting  the  Bering  Sea 
question  to  arbitration.  But  when  he  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  the  Presidency,  it  was  he  who  sent  the  first  case  to  the 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  invited  the  nations  in  hostile 
array  against  Venezuela  to  resort  to  the  same  court.  In  the 
first  instance,  he  proposed  to  settle  the  Alaskan  boundary  dis- 
pute by  sending  the  American  Army  to  occupy  and  hold  the 
territory  by  force,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  pacific  advice  of 
Secretary  Hay,  and,  in  1903,  submitted  the  question  to  the 
London  Commission. 

"  In  1904  he  sent  a  number  of  arbitration  treaties  to  the 
Senate,  and  yet,  because  the  body  saw  fit  to  insist  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  Constitutional  duty,  he  denounced  this  action  as 
'  a  sham  '  and  a  subterfuge,  and,  in  a  petulant  manner  refused 
to  put  the  treaties  into  force.  But  four  years  later,  following 
the  advice  of  Secretary  Root,  he  sent  the  same  treaties  with 
the  Senate's  amendment  to  that  body,  and,  upon  its  approval, 
put  them  into  operation. 

"  Notwithstanding  his  early  declaration  in  opposition  to  arbi- 
tration in  general,  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  living  man 
to  advance  this  cause,  and  has  well  earned  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  in  the  course  of  time, 
after  he  has  played  to  his  heart's  content  with  his  favorite 
terms,  '  hypocrisy,'  '  cowardice,'  '  bad  faith,'  etc.,  we  may  ex- 
pect this  erratic  but  patriotic  citizen  to  fall  in  line  with  the 
onward  march  toward  international  peace,  and  give  his  suppiort 
to  the  great  measure  which  most  ennobles  the  Administration 
of  his  successor." 

While  the  press  were  discussing  the  arbitration  treaties. 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  was  telling  the  Lake  Mohonk 
peace  conference  that  he  could  predict  "  with  authority  "  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice 
before  the  convening  [of  the  third  Hague  Peace  Conference. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  public  the  first  authoritative  state- 
ment of  the  plan  of  work  adopted  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  It  has  been  determined  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Endowment,  he  says,  to  organize  the  undertaking 
as  "  a  great  institution  for  research  and  public  education  and 
to  carry  on  its  work  in  three  parts  or  divisions — a  division  of 
international  law,  a  division  of  economics  and  history,  and  a 
division  of  intercourse  and  education."  Its  aim,  we  are  told, 
is  "  to  hasten  the  abolition  of  international  war  by  the  erection 
of  an  international  judicial  system  competent  to  hear  and  to 
determine  all  questions  of  d^'fference  arising  between  nations." 
To  quote  further : 

"  The  Division  of  International  Law  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  James  Brown  Scott,  whose  services  at  the  Department 
of  State,  at  the  second  Hague  Conference,  and  in  connection 
with  the  American  Society  and  Joi^rnal  of  International  Law, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  specific  enumeration.  This  division 
will  promote  the  development  of  international  law,  and  by  study, 
by  conferences,  by  aiding  negotiations,  and  by  publication, 
will  assist  in  bringing  about  such  a  progressive  development  of 
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LEAVING  THE  WAYS. 


The  Wyoming,  launched  at  Cramps'  shipyards,  Philadelphia,  on  May  25,  is  a  sister  ship  of  the  Arkansas.  As  she  now  rides  in  the  Delaware  she 
weighs  12,000  tons,  which  makes  her,  according  to  the  I'liiladel[)hia  Ledger,  the  heaviest  warship  ever  launched.  She  will  have  a  speed  of  20J^  knots 
an  hour,  and  her  main  battery,  like  that  of  tlie  Arkansas,  will  consist  of  twelve  12-inch  guns.  When  equipped  with  her  armor  and  armament  her  dis- 
placement will  be  26,000  tons,  her  length  over  all  562  feet,  and  her  breadth  at  the  water-line  93  feet.  In  connection  with  the  question  of  size  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  statement  in  a  London  dispatch  that  the  United  States  battleship  Delaware  will  be  the  largest  ship  at  the  Coronation  naval 
review,  surpassing  Great  Britain's  sliow  ship,  the  Neptune.     This  fact,  we  read,  is  "sorrowfully  admitted"  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

OUR  YOUNGEST    DREADNOUGHT. 


the  rules  of  international  law  as  will  enable  them  to  meet  with 
constantly  growing  adequacy  the  needs  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  their  juristic  relations  toward  each  other.  .  .  .  The  en- 
dowment will  associate  with  Dr.  Scott  a  consultative  board  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  international  lawyers  in 
the  world. 

'■  The  point  of  view  of  each  great  nation  will  be  repre- 
sented in  their  councils,  and  the  results  to  be  arrived'  at  will 
be  the  joint  work  of  jurists  of  every  school  and  of  every  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  by  the  influence  of 
these  scholars  the  international  law  of  the  future  will  prove 
to  be  without  the  division  between  the  law  of  peace  and  the  law 
of  war  which  is  now  characteristic  of  it 

"The  Division  of  Economics  and  History  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  John  Bates  Clark,  of  Columbia  University, 
whose  foremost  place  among  English-speaking  economists  is 
gladly  recognized  everywhere.  The  Division  of  Economics  and 
History  will  aim  at  the  education  of  public  opinion  and  at  the 
formulation  of  conclusions  that  may  serve  for  the  guidance  of 
governmental  policy.  With  Professor  Clark  will  be  associated 
a  score  of  the  world's  leading  economists.  England,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Japan,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  other  nations  will 
have  a  voice  and  a  part  in  formulating  the  problems  to  whose 
solution  this  division  will  address  itself,  and  in  working  out 
the  solutions  of  those  problems. 

'■  It  will  be  the  business  of  this  division  to  study  the  economic 
causes  and  effects  of  war ;  the  effect  upon  the  public  opinion 
of  nations  and  upon  international  good  will  of  retaliatory,  dis- 
criminatory, and  preferential  tariffs ;  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  present  huge  expenditures  for  military  purposes;  and  the 
relation  between  military  expenditures  and  international  well- 
being  and  the  world-wide  program  for  social  improvement  and 
reform  which  is  held  in  waiting  through  lack  of  means  for  its 
execution." 

The  function  of  the  third  division— for  which  the'director  has 
not  yet  been  named — will  be 

'■  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  two  divisions,  which  may  be 
called,  perhaps,  the  scientific  ones,  by  carrying  forward  vigor- 


ously, and  in  cooperation  with  existing  agencies,  the  educational 
work  of  propaganda,  of  international  hospitality,  and  of 
promoting  international  friendship." 


SENATE  SNAGS  FOR   RECIPROCITY 

BECAUSE  Ihe  majority  of  the  Senators  are  hostile  to 
Canadian  reciprocity  but  are  unwilling  to  so  record 
themselves  by  an  open  vote,  say  the  alert  political  ob- 
servers at  Washington,  they  are  straining  every  nerve  to  wreck 
the  agreement  by  indirection  and  subterfuge.  First  came 
rumors  of  a  program  of  obstruction  and  inaction  which  would 
tire  out  the  advocates  of  the  measure  and  end  as  in  the  last 
session  in  adjournment  without  a  vote.  But  now  the  conspira- 
tors, we  are  told,  have  decided  on  the  more  subtle  method  of 
assassination  by  amendment.  By  this  means,  says  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  certain  Senators 
who  have  reluctantly  promised  President  Taft  to  support  the 
unamended  measure,  or  who  are  otherwise  committed  to  the 
agreement,  will  be  given  a  chance  to  escape  from  their  pledge. 
Those  at  present  so  committed,  it  seems,  constitute  a  working 
majority.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  bill  has  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  265  to  89,  and  that  many  observers  estimate 
its  popularity  with  the  voters  of  the  country  at  an  even  higher 
ratio.  While  "  this  overwhelming  preponderance  of  sentiment 
does  not  obligate  the  Senate  to  do  as  the  House  has  done," 
remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.),  it  does  re- 
quire of  it  "  a  definite  expression,  one  way  or  another,"  on  the 
agreement. 

But  it  is  just  this  "  definite  expression,"  we  are  assured,  that 
certain  elements  in  the  Senate  are  scheming  to  avoid,  and  Presi- 
dent Taft  is  reported  greatly  worried  by  their  tactics.  Thus 
even  before  it  emerges  from  the  Finance  Committee  the  bill  is 
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threatened  with  an  amendment  fathered  by  Senator  Root,  an 
avowed  friend  of  reciprocity,  and  other  Senators  are  hastening 
to  follow  his  example.  Mr.  Root's  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  no  free  exchange  of  wood  pulp  and 
paper  products  under  the  agreement  until  the  export  tax  im- 


■ '  ^•*'<*' ,, '.  "c^y^mm^u.  >  ,„ , 


"«.     .    III/;/. 


HI8    QUIET    WAY. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

posed  by  certain  Canadian  provinces  on  wood  pulp  from  their 
crown  lands  is  removed.  "  After  most  patient  and  careful  con- 
sideration," says  the  New  York  Tribune's  (Rep.)  Washington 
correspondent,  "  the  President  has  determined  that  this  amend- 
ment is  inimical  to  the  agreement,  and  he  is  using  every  effort 
to  prevent  its  adoption."     As  to  his  chances  of  success — 

"  A  poll  of  the  Finance  Committee  shows  that  as  the  commit- 
tee now  stands,  if  Senator  La  Follette  absents  himself  and  thus 
refrains  from  voting,  the  amendment  will  lack  two  votes  of 
adoption,  and  if  he  votes  for  the  amendment  it  will  still  lack 
one  vote.  This  situation  is  likely  to  change  at  any  moment, 
however,  and  for  that  reason  the  President  is  bending  every 
energy  to  hold  in  line  those  who  have  promised  to  oppose  all 
amendments.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  fate  of 
the  reciprocity  agreement  is  exceedingly  precarious. 

"  Many  '  Old  Guard  '  Senators,  skilled  in  every  resource  of 
parliamentary  procedure,  are  determined  to  destroy  it,  and 
many  of  the  insurgents  will  gladly  help  them,  while  certain  of 
the  Democrats  are  far  from  favorable  to  a  proposition  which 
they  believe  will  to  some  extent  help  the  President,  and  to  a 
far  greater  extent  will  injure  him  if  it  is  not  approved." 

Mr.  Root,  however,  maintains  that  his  amendment  would  not 
prevent  the  agreement  as  a  whole  from  becoming  effective, 
since  it  does  not  seek  to  subtract  from  the  concessions  made  to 
Canada.     He  points  out,  according  to  another  Washington  cor- 

« 

respondent,  that  his  amendment  merely  suspends  paper  and 
pulp  from  the  operation  of  the  agreement  until  all  Canada  is 
willing  to  act  uniformly  in  regard  to  them.  According  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  "  Mr.  Root  is  frankly 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  protect  the  paper  manufacturers  of  New 
York  State."  And  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  American  (Ind.) 
offers  the  following  explanation  of  his  attitude: 

"  Root  knows  that  his  amendment  is  impossible,  as  it  can 
never  achieve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  allegedly  intended — 
that  of  forcing  certain  provinces  of  Canada  to  permit  the  free 
export  of  wood  pulp. 

"  Only  in  two  or  three  provinces  of  Canada — New  Brunswick, 
Quebec,  and  one  other — are  these  import  restrictions  imposed. 
In  these  the  import  duty  is  imposed  only  on  what  are  known  as 
Crown  lands,  viz.  :  lands  that  reverted  to  the  public  from  the 
Crown.     All  other  land,  even  in  these  provinces  named,  which 


are  not  embraced  in  the  Crown  lands,  is  free  from  the  export 
tax,  and  its  owners  are  permitted  to  cut  and  ship  to  whom  they 
please. 

"  Root  in  effect  is  seeking  to  prevent  independent  paper  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  from  securing  the  pulp  wood 
with  which  they  can  make  paper  in  competition  with  the  trust. 

"  Behind  him  he  has  a  solid  phalanx  of  reactionary  Senators 
of  both  political  parties,  who  oppose  reciprocity  for  one  inter- 
ested motive  or  another.  These  gentry  are  loaded  with  amend- 
ments to  be  introduced  at  the  proper  time,  if  the  Root  amend- 
ment carries,  and  be  log-rolled  through  the  Senate  in  the  usual 
way. " 

Whether  or  not  this  one  amendment  would  wreck  the  agree- 
ment, remarks  the  New  York  World  (Dem.) ,  its  adoption  would 
"  open  the  gates  to  other  amendments  until  the  bill  is  strangled." 
An  equal  danger  to  the  agreement,  says  the  same  paper's  cor- 
respondent at  the  capital,  lurks  in  the  Farmers'  Free  List  Bill : 

"  The  danger  lies  in  that  bill  being  attached  to  the  Canadian 
bill.  Old-line  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  such  as  Martin  and 
Swanson,  of  Virginia,  and  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  favor  reciprocity. 
They  would  vote  for  it  under  most  circumstances,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  President,  their  activity  now  in  attempting  to  tie  the 
Farmers'  Free  List  Bill  to  the  Canadian  bill  threatens  to  spell 
defeat  for  both  measures. 

"  Information  was  brought  to  the  President  that  Democrats 
numbering  about  fifteen  were  taking  this  stand  in  order  to 
force  the  Farmers'  Free  List  Bill  out  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. They  contend  that  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
be  got  before  the  Senate,  as  they  have  been  as  good  as  told 
that  it  would  not  be  reported  out  as  a  separate  measure.  If 
the  free  list  is  tacked  onto  the  Canadian  bill.  President  Taft 
has  been  informed,  twenty  Republicans  will  vote  against  it, 
thus  defeating  the  Canadian  bill." 

■'  There  is  unquestionably  an  organized  movement  in  the 
United  States  Senate — fathered  alike  by  stand-pat  and  insurg- 
ent Republicans  and  by  tariff-for-revenue  Democrats — to  amend 
the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Bill  to  death,"  declares  the  New 
York  Commercial  (Com.),  which  adds  "  that  unamended  it  could 
no  doubt  be  passed  bv  a  majority  of  at  least  a  dozen  votes." 
"Amended,"  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.), 


OUTING    DRAWBACKS THE    BOAT-ROCKER. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Xcws. 

"  it  would  no  longer  be  the  compact  agreed  upon  and  Canada 
would  probably  not  accept  it."  And  the  Atlanta  Georgian 
(Dem.)  remarks : 

"  The  further  uselessness  of  amendments  is  seen  when  it  is 
recalled  that  two  Houses  of  Representatives,  one  Republican 
and  one  Democratic,  passed  the  bill  without  amendment. 

"  Is  it  reasonable  now  to  suppose  that  only  the  genius  of  the 
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CAN    HE    SQUEEZE    INTO    THE     NEW    SPRINU    STYLE? 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


A    STERN    OECREE. 

-Hofaclier  in  the  Philadelphia  Xorlh  American. 


MAKING    THE    TRUSTS    BE    "REASONABLE.' 


Senate  will  be  able  to  discover  a  reason  for  a  change — the  Sen- 
ate which  has  so  far  shown  a  genius  only  for  delay  ? 

"  The  Senate  is  entirely  too  leisurely,  lordly,  and  obstructive 
to  suit  the  present  temper  and  needs  of  the  American  people." 

Whatever  the  traps  and  ambuscades  that  the  Senate  may  pre- 
pare for  the  reciprocity  agreement,  they  will  prove  futile, 
thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  But  that  such  tactics  are 
being  employed,  it  adds,  "  sets  a  new  standard  for  political  cyni- 
<:ism,  a  new  measure  of  contempt  for  public  opinion."  They 
are  "  so  many  devices  to  frustrate  the  country's  will,"  and  "  the 
country  will  take  notice." 


SPLITTING    ON    SCHEDULE   K 

BEFORE  the  Democrats  are  through  with  their  ''  tariff 
tinkering,"  gleefully  predicts  one  Republican  editor, 
they  will  come  to  the  opinion  "  that  the  gods,  in  im- 
posing a  punishment  upon  Sisyphus,  instead  of  ordaining  that 
he  should  forever  roll  a  rock  up  the  mountain  side,  should  have 
set  him  to  revising  the  tariff."  And  in  spite  of  the  harmonious 
and  united  effort  by  which  the  House  Democrats  sent  the  reci- 
procity agreement  and  the  farmers'  free  list  up  to  the  Senate, 
dissension  seems  to  have  rent  their  camp  the  moment  they  laid 
hands  upon  the  wool  schedule.  The  difference  arises  between 
those  Democrats — with  whom  Mr.  Bryan  alines  himself — who 
demand  free  wool  and  a  reduction  of  the  woolens  schedule,  and 
those  who  advocate  merely  reducing  both  the  wool  and  woolen 
duties  to  a  "  tariff-for-revenue  "  basis.  Among  the  latter  are 
Speaker  Clark  and  Chairman  Underwood,  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  matter  will  be  faced  in  caucus  on  June  5,  and  the  chances 
of  victory,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondents,  are 
against  the  champions  of  free  raw  wool.  The  indications,  say 
these  prophets,  are  for  a  duty  of  five  cents  a  pound  on  raw  wool 
— a  reduction  of  about  50  per  cent. — with  a  corresponding  cut 
in  the  tariff  on  its  manufactured  products.  "  The  Democrats  of 
the  House  would  merely  run  against  a  stone  wall  if  they  tried 
to  put  wool  on  the  free  list,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Dem.),  because  they  could  look  to  not  more  than  eight  Demo- 
cratic Senators  for  aid  and  comfort.  But  the  victory  of  the 
compromise  element  "  is  yet  to  be  clinched  in  caucus,  where  the 
Bryan  free-wool  faction  will  make  a  last  stand,"  says  the  Wash- 
ington Post  (Ind.).  And  the  Dayton  Journal  (Rep.)  remarks 
•crisply  that  "  the  Democratic  party  has  been  committed  to  free 


wool  for  a  generation,  and  can  not  escape  the  issue  by  shaving 
the  present  duty  down  one-half."  In  a  spirit  equally  averse  to 
compromise  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner  exclaims: 

"  If  the  Democratic  party  can  be  scared  by  a  few  sheep- 
growers  it  might  as  well  renounce  its  advocacy  of  tariff  reduc- 
tion and  make  an  alliance  with  the  Republican  party.  .  .  . 
Without  free  wool  tariff  reform  will  not  amount  to  much,  for 
the  spirit  that  would  lead  Congress  to  tax  all  the  farmers  (and 
all  other  citizens)  who  wear  woolen  goods  in  order  to  give  a 
tariff  tribute  to  the  few  farmers  who  raise  sheep  will  consent 
to  other  tariff  exactions  until  tariff  reform  will  be  little  more 
than  a  farce." 

When  Congress  began  this  special  session,  says  the  Salt  Lake 
Herald- Republican  (Rep.),  "  there  undoubtedly  was  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  House  in  favor  of  free  wool."  But  protests  have 
been  coming  in  thick  and  fast  from  the  wool-growing  States, 
and  Congress  has  also  been  reminded  that  the  $20,000,000  or  so 


CETTIXG    DOWN    TO    RE.VL    WORK. 

— Berryinan  in  the  Washington  Star. 

which  free  wool  would  cut  from  Uncle  Sam's  revenue  would 
have  somehow  to  be  made  up.  The  Eastern  Democrats,  how- 
ever, seem  to  remain  unshaken.  Says  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.)  : 
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"  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts  will  lead  the 
fray  in  behalf  of  free  wool.  The  Middle  West  and  the  far 
Western  Democrats,  backed  by  the  great  Texas  delegation  and 
scattering  other  Southern  delegations  will  urge  a  revenue  duty 
on  raw  wool,  and  around  this  the  battle  will  rage." 

And  meanwhile,  another  Washington  correspondent  tells  us, 
"the  wool  market  is  paralyzed."  In  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.)  he  cites  Senator  Warren,  of  Wyoming, 
"  the  greatest  shepherd  of  modern  times,"  as  authority  for  the 
following  statements : 

"  Not  only  have  the  sheep-raisers  suffered,  but  the  woolen 
mills  have  reduced  their  output  to  a  minimum.  Many  of  them 
in  the  New  England  States,  not  affiliated  with  the  American 
Woolen  Company,  are  running  only  three  days  in  the  week,  and 
the  entire  market  is  in  a  state  of  partial  paralysis  as  a  result 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  tariff  tinkering  of  the  Democratic 
House. 

"  The  election  in  November  of  so  large  a  majority  of  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
threats  emanating  from  that  party  of  an  immediate  attack 
upon  the  wool  schedule  as  soon  as  Congress  assembled,  affected 
the  market  and  reduced  the  price,  and  now,  while  shearing  is 
in  progress — just  being  finished  in  .some  districts  and  just  about 
to  commence  in  others — there  is  demoralization.  Buyers  from 
the  commission  houses  and  manufactories  are  not  in  the  field  as 
usual.  The  few  who  have  made  offers  are  bidding  only  little 
more  than  half  of  what  the  1909  clip  brought ;  and  the  few 
among  the  commission  men  who  are  soliciting  consignments  are 
not  ready  to  advance  more  than  perhaps  eight  or  nine  cents  a 
pound  on  the  same  clips  on  which  they  made  advancements  of 
18  to  20  cents  a  pound  in  1909,  and  of  10  to  14  cents  in  1910." 

"  The  wool  schedule  is  an  exceedingly  complex  affair,  and  it 
was  not  made  complex  by  the  Democrats,"  the  Indianapolis 
News  (Ind.)  reminds  its  readers,  and  "  those  responsible  for  it 
intended  to  make  it  as  difficult  of  amendment  as  possible." 


RECALLING  THE   RECALL 

THOSE  who  see  in  the 'threatened  application  of  the  re- 
call to  the  judiciary  a  movement  to  turn  the  judge's 
gown  into  a  hobble  skirt,  find  some  satisfaction  in  last 
week's  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  adopting 
the  joint  resolution  granting  statehood  to  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  the  House  is  thought  to  have  put  itself  on  record  as  at 
least  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  the  new  device  as  embodied 
in  the  proposed  constitution  of  Arizona.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  resolution,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  214  to  57,  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  are  to  vote  upon  an  amendment  which,  if  adopted, 
will  make  their  proposed  rigid  constitution  more  readily  sus- 
ceptible to  amendment ;  while  the  people  of  Arizona  are  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  excepting  judges  from  the  operation  of  the 
recall,  should  they  see  fit  so  to  do.  The  admission  of  the  two 
Territories  as  States  is,  however,  in  nc  wise  conditioned  upon 
the  results  of  these  referendum  elections.  So  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  thinks  the  action  of  the 
House  can  be  taken  as  approving  judiciary  recall  if  the  voters 
favor  it.     As  he  puts  it : 

"The  Democratic  House  thus  indirectly  accepted  the  recall 
proposition.  The  only  advantage  gained  by  the  opponents  of 
the  recall  of  the  judiciary  is  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Arizona 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion as  a  single  proposition.  The  Arizona  electors  when  they 
voted  upon  it  the  first  time  were  obliged  to  accept  it  or  reject 
the  entire  Constitution.  President  Taft  and  many  other  Fed- 
eral officials  are  hopeful  that  the  result  will  be  different  when 
the  proposition  is  submitted  alone  on  its  merits,  or  rather 
demerits. 

"  The  resolution  passed  to-day  now  goes  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  President  also  will  have  to  approve  it  before  Arizona  is 
admitted  to  the  Union." 

But  those  who  regret  that  the  House  did  not  explicitly  con- 
demn  "  this  new  nostrum,"   unqualifiedly   approve    President 


Taft's  strong  appeal  for  a  stronger,  freer  judiciary.     In  the 
course  of  his  much  quoted  New  York  speech  the  President  said : 

"  Not  content  with  reducing  the  position  of  the  judge  to  one 
something  like  that  of  xhe  moderator  in  a  religious  assembly 
or  the  presiding  officer  of  a  political  convention,  the  judge  is. 
to  be  made  still  less  important,  and  to  be  put  still  more  on 
trial,  and  to  assume  still  more  the  character  of  a  defendant  by 
a  provision  of  law,  under  which,  if  his  rulings  and  conduct  in 
court  do  not  suit  a  small  percentage  of  the  electors  of  his  dis- 
trict, he  may  be  compelled  to  submit  the  question  of  his  con- 
tinuance on  the  bench  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected 
to  an  election  for  recall.  The  reason  for  his  recall  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  200  words,  and  his  defense  thereto  is  to  be  equally- 
brief. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  proposed  change,  if  adopted,. 
will  give  him  greater  authority  or  power  for  usefulness  or  con- 
stitute a  reform  in  the  enforcement  of  criminal  law  of  this; 
country.  It  will  certainly  not  diminish  the  power  or  irrespon- 
sibility of  counsel  for  the  defendant." 

Paying  tribute  to  the  President's  fearless  independence  of 
"  the  momentary  moods  of  popular  opinion,"  the  San  Francises 
Call  comments : 

"The  proposition  as  Mr.  Taft  sees  it  appears  to  partake  of* 
humor.  It  is  assuredly  a  humorous  conception  of  the  functions 
of  a  court  that  a  miscellaneous  body  of  laymen,  who  have  not 
heard  the  evidence  in  a  lawsuit,  should  be  constituted  as  an 
appellate  tribunal  to  decide  whether  the  judge  has  done  his 
duty. 

"  It  would  seem  that  under  the  operation  of  the  recall  applied 
to  the  judiciary,  a  careful  reading  of  the  headlines  in  the  news- 
papers might  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  judges 
and  a  great  help  to  them  in  making  safe  decisions.  It  might 
be  simpler  in  the  first  instance  to  submit  all  litigation  to  the 
decision  of  a  moot  court  comprizing  the  whole  electoral  body."' 

Why  our  judges  should  be  exempt  from  a  retiring  vote  that 
may  properly  be  invoked  against  other  elected  officials  is  ably 
argued  by  The  Daily  Telegram,  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  in  an  editorial 
which  is  in  part  a  review  of  an  article  by  Albert  Fink  in  The 
North  American  Review.  While  our  legislators,  this  paper 
repeats,  are  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  people  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  that  majority,  in  many  cases  as  actually  exprest  in 
a  party  platform,  a  judge  is  chosen  or  appointed  to  serve  the 
whole  people  by  deciding  cases  purely  according  to  the  enacted 
laws,  "  without  caring  a  rap  whether  his  decision  suits  the- 
Republican  majority,  the  Democratic  minority,  or  suits  nobody 
at  all  outside  the  courtroom."  In  fact,  he  is  often  on  the  bench 
"  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  the  minority  against  the- 
majority."     Further,  says  The  Telegram: 

"  If  judges  could  be  recalled  by  a  party  vote,  what  kind  of 
justice  could  the  Democratic  party  expect  in  Michigan  in  a  law- 
suit involving  a  party  question — with  125,000  Republican  ma- 
jority? What  kind  of  justice  could  a  Republican  candidate  get 
in  Texas  with  150,000  Democratic  majority  ?  What  kind  of  jus- 
tice would  the  farmers  get  when  they  are  outnumbered  two-to- 
one  by  the  industrial  classes,  with  judges  elected  by  the 
majority  and  under  threat  of  recall  ?  What  justice  would  one 
man  get  who  had  offended  a  powerful  political  machine,  with 
the  machine  bent  on  crushing  him,  controlling  the  votes,  and 
threatening  the  judge  with  a  recall?  .  A  right  is  not  a  right 
unless  it  can  be  defended  and  enforced  by  the  few  against  the 
many." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  San  Francisco  Star  demands,  "  has  not 
an  employer  the  right  to  discharge  a  faithless  employee?"  The 
Nashville  Tennessean,  referring  to  recent  criticisms  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  not  only  by  newspapers  but  by 
one  of  its  own  members,  asks,  "  When  such  criticisms  of  the 
higher  court  are  admissible,  why  should  people  get  excited  over 
criticism  of  jackleg  lawyers  who  are  promoted  beyond  their 
merit  to  positions  on  the  bench  ?  " 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald,  in  an  article  rendered  the  more  sig- 
nificant by  its  reproduction  in  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner,  reports 
a  speech  in  which  California  State  Senator  Lee  C.  Gates  said : 

''  If  it  be  claimed  that  the  recall  will  terrorize  the  judges,  I 
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CAUGHT    THE    GREASED    PIG    AT    LAST. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


COMMIT  jUICIPE. 

V^irHiN   sin 
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AND    HE S    SO    HEALTHY. 

— Westerman  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 


THE    FINISH. 


answer  that  no  judge  worthy  the  name  will  be  swerved  one  jot 
or  tittle  from  his  true  opinion,  and  as  proof  I  cite  the  fact  that 
no  difference  can  be  observed  in  the  decisions  of  a  manly  judge 
at  or  near  the  close  of  his  term  from  those  at  or  near  the  begin- 
ning of  his  term.  Besides,  by  section  10  of  article  6  of  the 
Constitution,  any  judge  of  the  State  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  1879,  can  be  removed  by  a  concurrent  two- thirds 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  the  legislature.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  recall  is  now  in  the  Constitution  and  has  been 
since  it  was  adopted,  affecting  the  judges  alone.  Has  this 
summary  power  terrorized  your  courts  or  intimidated  them  ? 
Has  it  taken  away  their  independence  ?  This  summary  re- 
call which  has  existed  for  thirty-two  years  ?  And  yet  men 
apparently  sensible  see  or  pretend  to  see  in  this  self- 
defensive  power  of  the  people  a  menace  and  threat  to  our 
institutions." 

Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  is  diversely  applauded  and  repri- 
manded for  his  opposition  to  the  recall  of  judges,  while  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  enemies  jeer  at  him  as  a  "  wobbler  "  on  the  question. 
For  the  Colonel,  while  objecting  to  the  recall  of  judges  both 
generally  and  as  exprest  in  the  Arizona  Constitution, as  extreme, 
dangerous,  and  usually  unnecessary,  later  declared  that  in  some 
instances,  specifically  in  that  of  California,  it  might  be  the 
only  resource  left  to  the  people.  Strangely  enough  the  New 
York  World,  which  has  not  recently  been  suspected  of  sympathy 
with  the  Colonel,  offers  some  justification  for  his  views  in  its 
strictures  upon  Governor  Dix  for  his  action  last  week  in  ap- 
pointing Daniel  F.  Cohalan  to  succeed  Senator  O'Gorman  as 
Justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court.  Finding  no  fault 
with  Mr.  Cohalan  personally  or  with  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer, 
The  World  declared  while  the  appointment  was  under  consider- 
ation that  it  was — 

"concerned  only  with  the  motives  that  make  for  his  appoint- 
ment, and  these  are  politically  scandalous.  Mr.  Cohalan  is 
Charles  F.  Murphy's  counsel  and  adviser;  he  is  practically  the 
associate  boss  of  Tammany  Hall ;  otherwise  Governor  Dix  would 
never  dream  of  making  him  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  report  that  his  appointment 
is  demanded  by  Murphy  as  the  price  of  Tammany's  support  of 
the  Governor's  legislative  program." 

As  for  invoking  the  popular  vote  as  a  means  of  disciplining 
the  judiciary, 

"  The  World  is  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  all  that  Mr.  Taft 
said  against  the  recall  of  judges.     No  surer  method  could  be 


adopted  to  degrade  the  bench  and  leave  the  administration  of 
justice  at  the  mercy  of  demagogy.  But  to  thousands  of  persons 
such  an  appointment  as  Governor  Dix  purposes  to  make  will  be 
accepted  as  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the  recall  of 
judges.  These  persons  naturally  reason  that  if  judges  are  to 
be  appointed  solely  to  placate  a  political  boss,  the  people  should 
have  the  power  to  remove  them  from  the  bench. " 


THE  FRENCH  AEROPLANE  TRAGEDY 

IT  SEEMS  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  to  editorial  observers, 
that  the  Minister  of  War  who  has  done  much  to  give  the 
French  Army  its  preeminence  in  aviation  should  himself 
meet  death  at  an  aviation  meet,  lured  into  danger  by  his  very 
enthusiasm  for  the  machine  that  crusht  him.  Berteaux  was  an 
ardent  aviator  and  aeronaut,  we  are  told,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  and  Premier  Monis  were  out  at  6  a.m.  to  see  the 
start  of  the  Paris-Madrid  race.  Privileged  beyond  other  spec- 
tators, the  Premier  and  his  Minister  of  War  rushed  upon  the 
aviation  field,  rashly  followed  by  the  crowd,  just  as  aviator 
Train  was  descending  from  a  practise  flight.  Cavalry  tried  to 
push  the  spectators  back,  Train  tried  to  check  his  descent,  but 
it  was  too  late,  and  the  two  Government  leaders  were  crusht 
to  the  ground,  the  War  Minister  kill,ed  almost  instantly  and  the 
Premier  badly  injured.  Premier  Monis,  thinking  himself  the 
only  one  hurt,  exclaimed  feebly :  "  It  is  nothing,  let  the  meet 
go  on." 

No  one  is  blamed  by  our  press  for  this  tragedy;  it  is  set 
down  rathei"  as  part  of  the  inevitable  toll  paid  by  humanity 
during  the  development  of  every  new  means  of  locomotion. 
The  War  Minister's  enthusiasm  "*  seems  to  have  met  with  a  poor 
reward,"  remarks  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  "  but  a  science  de- 
veloped is  always  of  more  consequence  than  the  life  of  the  man 
who  develops  it."  The  aviator  is  not  held  at  all  responsible. 
He  is  known  as  a  careful  and  experienced  operator,  says  the 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  and  "considering  that  200,000 
persons  had  gathered  to  witness  the  start  of  the  aeroplane 
race  fi'om  Paris  to  Madrid  the  wonder  is  that  more  were  not 
injured." 

But  the  practise  of  encircling  the  heads  of  spectators  is  uni- 
versally decried.  And  altho  Claude  Grahame-White,  the  Eng- 
lish aviator,  could  not  be  induced  to  stop  flying  directly  over 
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thousands  at  the  Boston  meet  last  summer,  for  their  part,  says 
the  New  York  Tribune, 

"  Wright  aviators  are  not  permitted  to  fly  over  spectators  at 
any  exhibition  nor  to  make  cross-country  trips  when  flying 
over  cities  or  towns  is  necessary." 

While  admitting  that  this  latest  catastrophe  brings  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  flying  up  to  a  sad  total  of  48,  the  Springfield 
jRepublican  reminds  us  that  "  in  the  year  1910,  90  people  were 
killed  and  80  injured  while  mountaineering,  and  the  number  of 
real  climbers  is  not  greater  than  the  number  of  aviators." 
Similar  mishaps  have  occurred  before.  On  September  15,  1830, 
at  the  ceremonial  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  Mr.  Huskisson,  one  of  England's  most  eminent  states- 
men, left  his  carriage  and  while  standing  on  the  track  was  run 
down  by  the  "  big,  puffing  "  engine.  This  country,  too,  adds 
The  Republican,  has  learned  its  lessons.  Once  "  an  American 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Upshur,  was  blown  to  pieces  by  the 
bursting  of  a  cannon  on  board  the  war-ship  Princeton,  in 
1844;  since  then,  we  have  lost  no  Cabinet  Ministers  in  that 
fashion." 

The  very  day  following  the  accident,  Pierre  Vedrine,  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  French  fliers,  who  won  the  race  to  Madrid; 
traveled  279  miles  across  country,  from  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  to  Angouleme,  in  three  hours  and  thirty-nine  minutes. 
That,  notes  the  Cleveland  Leader,  is  at  the  rate  of  over  seventy- 
five  miles  an  hour: 

"  Vedrine  beat  the  time  of  the  fastest  express  train  between 


the  two  cities]]by  an  hour  and  thirty-nine  minutes,  and  French 
express  trains  are  as  fast  as  any  in  the  world." 

The  Indianapolis  Star  maintains,  however,  that  this  great 
feat  should  not  make  us  forgetful  of  its  immediate  forerunner 
—a  misfortune  which  came  nigh  to  disrupting  the  French  Min- 
istry in  quicker  time  than  ever  before.  A  new  peril  has  come 
over  the  earth,  this  paper  fears,  and  is  in  vast  need  of  regula- 
tion. The  aviators  themselves  can  not  be  trusted,  it  thinks, 
to  do  this  single-handed : 

"  Of  course,  the  air-ships  themselves  will  be  improved  and 
will  be  less  of  a  scientific  experiment  as  time  goes  on,  but  there 
will  always  be  reckless  aviators,  as  there  are  reckless  chauf- 
feurs, and  accidents  will  continue  to  happen." 

The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  also  persists  in  this 
pessimistic  view,  and  seems  to  hold  out  little  hope  to  those  of 
us  who  rashly  remain  on  terra  firma,  where  an  aeroplane  may 
strike  us  any  moment : 

"  No  risks  of  a  railroad  accident  are  incurred  by  persons  who 
do  not  go  near  the  tracks  or  ride  on  the  trains.  Even  automo- 
biles will  not  kill  or  maim  people  who  keep  off  the  highways. 
But  an  aeroplane  may  come  tumbling  down  anywhere,  in  the 
fields,  in  a  picnic  grove,  on  the  roof  of  one's  home,  or  in  a  city 
square. 

"The  danger  of  it  in  this  country  at  present  is  not  imminent. 
Rochester,  for  example,  seems  entirely  immune,  since,  up  to 
date,  nobody  has  succeeded  in  piloting  an  aeroplane  over  this 
city;  but  ambitious  aviators  are  continually  promising  or 
threatening  to  do  it,  and  the  charm  of  security  may  be  broken 
any  day. " 


STANDARD  OIL   "  BRIEFS " 


At  any  rate,  Standard  Oil  is  not  mailing  light  of  the  decision. — St.  Joseph 
News. 

According  to  Justice  Harlan  the  Sherman  Law  has  been  to  the  dentist's. 
— Chicago  News. 

Id.\  Tarbell  is  not  a  real  woman  if  she  refrains  from  saying,  "I  told  you 
so." — Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 

How  to  do  the  same  things  in  a  legal  way  is  the  problem  before  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  lawyers.  — Chicago  News. 

The  dissolution  of  Standard  Oil  will  necessitate  the  finding  of  a  new 
punching-bag  for  the  politicians. — Houston  Post. 

Justice  Harlan  doesn't  think  the  Supreme  Court  thinks  much  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions. — Florida  Times-Union. 

Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis  has  nobly  refrained  from  saying  a 
word  about  the  Standard  Oil  decision. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

At  any  rate  the  Standard  Oil  does  not  agree  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  that 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices  are  fossilized  of  mind. — New  York  World. 

Forecasts  of  1912  are  premature,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  will  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. — St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  haunted  by  the  apprehension  that  old  Jolin  D. 
will  continue  to    work    his    coin-separ- 
ators on  the    public    some  way  or   an- 
other.— Houston  Post. 


Chief  Justice  White  is  said  to  have 
given  most  of  the  decision  extempora- 
neously, and  it  must  have  cost  some- 
body considerably  more  than  a  dollar  a 
word. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Even  Chancellor  Day  doesn't  seem  to 
be  able  to  get  very  mad  over  the  stern 
judicial  order  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  must  issue  some  new  stock 
certificates. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  editorial 
scribes  seems  to  be  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  Standard  Oil  decision  is  the 
longest  home-run  hit  ever  made  on  the 
corporation  grounds. — Denver  Republi- 
can. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  declared 
an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade,  that  it  has  no  status  in  law  and 
must  dissolve  within  six  months,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  seems  to  have 
won  a  notable  victory  over  the  Gov- 
ernment.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Justice  H.IlRlan  did  not  concur  nor  conquer — Deseret  New.i. 

Apparently  there  is  no  way  of  making  the  oil  trust  give  back  any  of  the 
money. — Chicago  News. 

Brother  Rockefeller  knows  that  in  this  world  we  must  expect  tribu- 
lations.— Minneapolis  Journal. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  trust  before  a  decision  and  afterward? 
Goodness  only  knows. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Thus  far,  there  has  been  no  move  to  give  John  D.  Rockefeller  a  benefit 
or  take  up  a  collection  for  him. — Chattanooga  Times. 

"While  the  oil  lamp  still  doth  burn, 
The  vilest  trust  may  yet  return." 

— Milwaukee  Free  Press. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  Standard  Oil  company  has  plenty  of  smaller  tanks  to 
catch  the  contents  of  the  big  tank  tapped  by  the  Supreme  Court. — Chicago 
News. 

At  last  the  Supreme  Court  has  done  something  that  makes  its  group 
photograph  of  some  interest  to  the  general  public. — Des  Moines  Register 
and  Leader. 

Three  Toledo  husbands,  all  neighbors,  went  insane  on  the  same  day. 

They  probably  tried  to  explain  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  decision  to  their  wives. — Pitts- 
burg Gazette  Times. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  can  live  in  fair 
comfort  if  he  never  sells  another  gallon  of 
oil.  While  the  sun  was  shining  Uncle 
John  was  the  busy  little  haymaker. 
— Chicago  A^ews. 

Mr.  Archbold  says  the  Standard  Oil 
officials  may  later  have  something  inter- 
esting to  say  to  the  public.  We  are  busy 
hoping  it  will  be  fit  to  print. — Chicago 
Record- Herald. 

Reports  from  Pocantico  Hills  say 
John  D.  Rockefeller  is  deeply  engaged  in 
some  mysterious  literary  work.  Won- 
der if  it's  a  life  of  Ida  Tarbell? — Pilt.^- 
burg  Gazette  Times. 

The  price  of  Standard  Oil  stock  con- 
tinues to  advance.  It  must  be  because 
people  are  afraid  there  isn't  going  to  be 
any  such  thing  as  Standard  Oil  stock  six 
months  from  now,  thus  making  it  nec- 
essary to  immediately  secure  such  cer- 
tificates as  may  be  wanted  for  souve- 
nirs.— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


'now,  by    ginger,   I  KNOW    JUST    WHERE    i'm    AT!  " 

— May  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 
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THE   CAMORRA   INTELLIGENCE  CODE 


BIRTH   OF   A   NEW   PACIFIC   RACE 


O' 


RIGINALLY  there  was  some  justification  for  the 
Camorra's  existence  and  activity,  as  its  secret  machina- 
tions were  so  many  protests  against  the  oppression  of 
the  Spanish  conquerors  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  says  Mr. 
Maurice  Ajam  in  the  Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire  (Paris). 
Mr.  Ajam  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
and  an  editor  of  the  Siecle  (Paris).  He  does  not  set  out  to  de- 
fend the  great  secret  society  of  the  Neapolitans, 
and  admits  that  it  is  now  an  association  of  social 
outcasts,  yet  its  origin  illustrates  the  Horatian 
maxim  that  "  the  sins  and  errors  of  rulers  are 
invariably  visited  on  the  ruled."  Mr.  Ajam  traces 
the  Camorra  to  the  original  Garduna,  or  self- 
protective  club.  This  club  was  not  without  cer- 
tain elevated  characteristics,  according  to  the 
editor  of  the  Siecle,  and  we  read : 


H 


AWAII  has  come  into  considerable  prominence  recently 
us  a  strategic  point  in  the  Pacific,  a  coaling-station  for 
our  Navy,  and  a  territory  for  Japanese  colonization. 
The  Japanese  are  far  in  the  majority  there,  and  Mr.  J.  Liddell 
Kelly,  discussing  the  ethnic  distribution  of  the  population,  does 
not  consider  them  the  best  element  in  the  islands.  He  pre- 
fers the  Hawaiians  themselves,  who  are  a  blend  between  Cau- 
casians and  Polynesians,  and  the  Chinese,  who,  he 
thinks,  will  form  with  the  native  islanders  a  new 
and  capable  race  as  adjuncts  to  the  American 
traders,  projectors,  and  political  rulers.  Thus  he 
writes  in  The  Westminster  Review  (London)  : 


"  As  the  aristocracy  had  their  principles  of  chiv- 
alry and  military  knighthood,  so  in  the  Garduna 
the  proletariat  instituted  an  organization  of  courageous  fighters 
all    their  own,   and  quite    above   the    present    association  of 
malefactors  who  harass  the  administration  of  justice  by  means 
of  the  most  shocking  reprisals." 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  complete  and  effective  than 
the  organization  of  their  members.  Their  club  is  built  up  in 
clearly  separated  ranks  and  "  the  discipline,"  we  are  told,  "  is 
absolute."  Mr.  Ajam  cites  as  an  example  of  their  skilful 
methods  of  evading  justice  and  keeping  up  intercommunication, 
even  when  divided  by  prison  walls,  the  secret  cipher  which  they 
use.     He  tells  us : 

"  Living  in  constant  conflict  with  the  police,  the  Camorrists 
nevertheless  strictly  observe  their  own  laws.  They  carry  a  flag 
of  their  own  and  have  even  contrived  a  secret  alphabet  which 
is  used  mainly  by  prisoners  when  they  desire  to  correspond 
with  their  comrades  who  are  at  large." 

At  other  times  they  use  songs  containing  phrases  and  notes 
whose  real  significance  is  known  only  to  the  band : 

"  When  correspondence  by  the  secret  cipher  is  not  possible, 
they  have  recourse  to  the  Canto  a  figliola  (Song  of  the  children). 
All  the  little  rapscallions  of  Naples  practise  the  singing  of  such 
songs.     These  picturesque  choirs  may  be 
seen    and   heard    chanting   in    the   racy 
Neapolitan   dialect,  and  it  is   the   com- 
monest thing  in  the  world  to  find  groups 
of  street  arabs  or  little  girls  singing  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  the  ballads  of  the 
Camorra. 

"  No  one  pays  any  attention  to  them. 
But  most  frequently  these  songs  have 
a  definite  meaning  and  when  sung  in  the 
neighborhood  of  prisons,  their  symbolic 
phrases  convey  to  the  captive  Camor- 
rists news  of  their  friends  who  are  at 
liberty." 


This  liberal-minded  Positivist  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  Camorra 
will  be  an  anachronism  as  the  secret 
society  of  Mazzini's  Carbonari  has  come 
to  be  considered. 

''The  Camorra,"  says  Mr.  Ajam, 
"  lives  only  by  popular  ignorance.  Its 
most  redoubtable  enemy  is  the  education 
of  the  people,  and  it  is  already  giving 
way  before  the  schoo\."— Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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MGN-LANGIAGE  OK  THE   CA.ViUKRA. 


'■  The  native  Hawaiians  are  apparently  the  oldest 
settled  type  of  the  Polynesian  race,  those  Indo- 
Malayan  people  who  inhabit  New  Zealand  and  the 
many  groups  of  smaller  islands  that  thickly  dot 
the  Southern  Pacific.  Caucasian  blood  was  the  first 
to  leave  its  mark  upon  the  Hawaiians,  and  the 
progeny  of  mixt  marriages  are  generally  marked 
by  good  physique,  refined  appearance,  and  high  intellectual  pow- 
ers, often  marred  by  habitual  lassitude  and  a  certain  lack  of 
moral  fiber,  but  sometimes  displaying  the  highest  qualities. 
Next  came  the  Chinese,  who  were  imported  in  large  numbers 
to  work  on  the  plantations.  With  these,  too,  the  Hawaiians 
showed  a  readiness  to  assimilate,  and  the  result  of  this  inter- 
mixture has  proved  in  every  way  most  satisfactory.  The  dis- 
tinctive national  traits  of  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  a  greater 
power  of  persistence  than  those  of  the  Caucasian.  The  Cau- 
casian-Hawaiians  inherit  very  few  of  the  virtues  of  their  white 
parents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  Hawaiians  have  all 
the  honesty,  domesticity,  perseverance,  frugality,  and  business 
capacity  of  their  Chinese  progenitors,  while  retaining  the 
kindly  and  generous  disposition  of  the  Hawaiian  race." 

The  Chinese  have,  in  fact,  brought  to  these  islands,  we  are 
told,  "  the  good  old  Ben  Franklin  virtues  "— "  honesty,  frugality, 
industry,  and  peaceableness. "  The  Japanese  are  to  have  no 
share  in  the  making  of  that  "  new  race  "  which  is  to  be  an  amal- 
gamation analogous  to  that  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans  in  Eng- 
land during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Of  the  Japan- 
ese peril  he  writes  as  follows : 

"After  these  [immigrants  of  various  nationalities]  came  a 
large  influx  of  Japanese  laborers,    and   in    their   train    came 

Japanese  merchants,  journalists,  medical 
men,  etc.,  until  now  there  are  nearly 
70,000  of  that  nationality  in  the  Terri- 
tory. All  over  the  islands  the  Japanese 
swarm,  maintaining  their  national  dress, 
religion,  customs,  and  language.  These 
constitute  the  largest  racial  element  in 
the  Territory,  and  at  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  increasing  they  threaten  to 
dominate  the  islands  in  every  field  of 
activity. 

"  They  are  heartily  hated  by  the 
Hawaiians  and  Chinese,  who  never  inter- 
marry with  them.  The  Japanese,  indeed, 
show  very  little  desire  for  racial  inter- 
mixture. They  keep  to  themselves  so- 
cially, but  in  every  industry  and  business 
they  enter  into  the  keenest  competition 
with  people  of  other  nationalities.  They 
work  cheaply ;  they  undercut  in  trade. 
They  have  practically  driven  the  Ha- 
waiians from  the  fisheries;  they  are 
rapidly  ousting  them  from  the  carrying 
and  hack-driving  businesses.  As  clerks, 
salesmen,  artizans,  waiters,  etc.,  they 
are  usurping  places  formerly  held  by 
white  workers.  They  are  everywhere, 
as  a  problem  or   a  menace ;  but   in   the 
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THE   RISE  OF   DEMOS— THE    BOY    WHO   WAS  FORBIDDEN   TO    GROW   UP. 


— Daily  Xews  (London). 


mean    time    they    do   not    enter    into    the   question   of    race 
fusion. " 

Nor  is  it  likely  they  will  aspire  to  political  preponderance, 
for: 

"  The  Chinese-Hawaiian-Caucasian  race  will  be  the  real  rulers, 
with  a  few  more  or  less  splendid  but  '  mean  whites,'  obeying 
their  behests.  Most  of  the  whites  are  actually  in  this  position 
at  present,  but  they  fail  to  realize  it." 

Religious  liberty  will  continue  to  prevail,  and  English,  he 
says,  will  be  the  language  spoken.  He  thinks  the  prospect  is 
rather  attractive : 

"  The  picture  I  have  drawn  of  the  race  that  will  in  a  genera- 
tion or  two  be  paramount  in  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific  is  not 
unpleasing  to  contemplate.  It  has,  however,  been  drawn  with- 
out any  desire  to  be  picturesque  or  optimistic,  but  solely  by  a 
process  of  deduction  from  obser- 
vation of  existing  conditions  and 
tendencies.  Events  may  occur 
to  interfere  to  some  extent  with 
the  forecast.  For  example,  there 
is  talk  of  importing  large  num- 
bers of  Portuguese  and  Italian 
families,  and  if  these  should 
come,  they  might,  by  intermar- 
riage, modify  the  type  of  the 
future  race.  There  are  also  the 
70,000  Japanese,  but  these  are 
a  problem  apart.  My  anticipa- 
tions are  based  upon  things  as 
they  are  at  present,  in  the  light 
of  past  developments. 

"  The  Hawaiians  are  evidently 
doomed.  In  1778,  they  numbered 
350,000  ;  by  1820,  they  had  shrunk 
to  150,000  ;  now  they  number  less 
than  30,000,  and  of  these  one- 
third  are  of  mixt  blood.  When 
this  century  runs  out,  the 
Hawaiians  will  probably  be  ex- 
tinct ;  but  by  that  time  their  blood  will  flow  in  over  200,000 
people  of  the  Chinese-Hawaiian-Caucasian  race." 

The  present  population  of  the  islands  as  recorded  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1900  are  enumerated  thus : 


ENGLAND  TO   LEARN   FROM  HER 
OFFSPRING 


E 


EXPLAINING    THE   CONSEQUENCES. 

Lord  Lansdowne  told  the  Peers  in  a  recent  speech  that  his  reform 
plan  "  would  beyond  doubt  be  the  death-blow  to  the  House  of  Lords  as 
many  of  us  have  known  it  for  so  long."' — Wcstminshr  Cazcttc  (London!. 


Japanese 61,115 

Hawaiian  29,787 

Chinese 25,762 

Portuguese 15,675 

Part  Hawaiian 7,848 


American 7,283 

British 1,730 

German 1,154 

Polynesian 653 

Other  foreigners    2.994 


Total 154,001 

It  is  on  these  figures  that  he  bases  his  prognostications  of  the 
coming  of  a  new  race  and  concludes : 

"  Let  the  Anglo-Saxon  harbor  no  illusions  as  to  its  being  his 
destiny  to  rule  these  islands.  He  will  do  so  nominally,  but  he 
will  rule  at  the  bidding  of  the  islanders,  and  according  to  their 
ideas.  The  hatred  of  the  Hawaiians  for  the  whites  is  very 
real,  and  is  hardly  disguised.  The  part-Hawaiians  hate  the 
whites  with  a  still  more  cordial  hatred." 


iNGLAND  has  much  to  learn  from  her  offspring,  declares 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie — from  this  great  Republic,  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia.  As  English  shipyards  all  use  American  tools,  so 
English  legislation  must  some  day  be  carried  on  according  to 
transatlantic  methods.  The  "dear  old  mother,"  as  the  great 
steel  master  fondly  styles  her  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After  (London),  is  quite  behind  the  age,  and  he  proceeds  to 
"  contrast  her  with  her  offspring  "  in  the  following  terms: 

"  Quite  recently  The  Times,  appropriately  typifying  the  dear 
old  lady,  endeavoring  to  prove  that  the  republican  idea  was  in 
our  day  giving  place  to  the  monarchical,  instanced  Canada  '  as 

seeing  no  reason  why  she  should 
change  her  institutions  for  those 
of  her  southern  neighbor,  the 
Republic'  Quite  true,  for  the 
irresistible  reason  that  Canada 
has  already  her  neighbor's  in- 
stitutions and  rejoices  in  them ; 
no  change  is  required.  She  has 
sole  power  over  her  Army  and 
Navy  as  the  Republic  has.  Her 
Prime  Minister,  under  direction 
of  her  Parliament,  alone  directs 
these  as  the  American  President 
directs  the  forces  of  the  United 
States.  She  makes  treaties  with 
other  nations  direct.  Hered- 
itary legislators  are  unknown, 
no  peers  reside  in  British  colonies 
as  citizens.  All  British  colonies 
pay  members  of  Parliament,  and 
require  them  to  sit  during  the 
day  and  transact  the  business  of 
State  as  their  occupation  while 
fresh  and  sober-minded,  not  as  a 
social  entertainment  after  dining.  They  pay  no  oflScial  election 
expenses.  In  all  these  matters  they  have  American,  not  British 
institutions." 

"  What  the  people  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  America  have 
to-day,  the  Britons  will  soon  demand  and  obtain,"  Mr.  Carnegie 
predicts,  and  speaks  as  follows  of  the  State  Church  of  England 
as  against  religious  equality  among  us: 

"  In  the  vital  domain  of  religion,  here  again  we  find  prevail- 
ing everywhere  the  precious  element  of  religious  equality  ;  all 
religious  sects  fostered,  none  unduly  favored  by  the  nation. 
We  find  the  old  mother  stolidly  adhering  to  unfair  discrimina- 
tion in  this,  the  most  sensitive  of  all  departments — the  religious, 
the  ministers  of  the  unjustly  favored  sect  holding  themselves 
aloof  from  the  other  sects,  refusing  to  exchange  pulpits  or  to 
recognize  equality,  dividing  the  rural  communities  into  opposing 
social  factions,  producing  discord  where  all  should  be  harmo- 
nious as  in  the  other  lands  of  our  race.  That  no  other  English- 
speaking  nation  retains  the  odious  system  of  preference  oi  one 
sect  by  the  State  marks  another  wide  divergence  between  the 
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TUGGED   TO  HER  LAST  BERTH. 

(After  Turner's  "The  Fi^hl'mg  Tcm/rairc") 

—Pall  Mali  Gazette  (London). 


TOO   LATE. 

The  Peek — "I  think  I  liave  left  it  too  late;  if  I  ha<l  stiifiied 
the  (|iiestion  before,  I  iniKlit  have  been  able  to  keep  afloat  a  little 
longer. "  — M'rstminnlir  d'uzitlf  (I.onfloni. 


MARINE    VIEWS    OF   THE    BRITISH    PEERAGE. 


Mother  and  her  more  progressive  children  in  other  lands,  and  one 
in  which  the  American  example  stands  preeminent.  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  American  Republic  alike  discard 
the  example  of  the  Motherland  and  treat  all  religious  sects  alike." 

The  Federal  system  which  would  give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland, 
among  other  things,  has  become  universal  among  English-speak- 
ing people  with  the  exception  of  the  English,  and  some  day  the 
mother  country  must  follow  suit.     As  Mr.  Carnegie  writes: 

"There  remains  another  American  institution  which  every 
British  land  has  adopted,  always  excepting,  of  course,  the  dear 
old-fashioned  mother.  This  is  the  Federal  system,  which  Bryce 
pronounces  the  greatest  contribution  the  Republic  has  made  to 
the  political  world.  The  Republic  has  now  forty-seven  States, 
each  with  its  own  State  legislature — not  Congress,  please  note, 
for  this  distinction  is  important.  There  is  only  one  Congress, 
and  that  is  over  all,  and  it  will  be  well  for  Britain  to  note  this 
fact  when  she  adopts  devolution,  for  there  is  much  in  the  name 
'  legislatures  '  for  the  parts,  and  in  the  word  '  Parliament,'  be- 
ing supreme,  sacred,  and  re- 
served for  the  whole.  How  sur- 
prizing, how  strange  it  is  for 
one  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, attracted  as  the  writer 
was  by  an  expected  debate  upon 
a  question  of  international  im- 
portance, only  to  find  that  the 
sewerage  of  a  Midland  city  had 
precedence.  The  closest  govern- 
ment of  the  parts  we  find  makes 
the  strongest  government  of  the 
whole,  i.e.,  local  resident  people 
are  the  best  governors  of  local 
affairs." 


Mr.  Carnegie  by  no  means 
despairs  of  the  Old  Country's 
future.  He  seems  to  pat  her  on 
the  back  as  he  cheerfully  pro- 
ceeds in  the  following  words  : 


"None  need  fear  the  result;  there  will  be  no  violence,  no 
law-breaking— all  will  be  peacefully  adjusted,  the  rich  saving 
common  sense  of  the  race  will  secure  strict  adherence  to  law. 
The  grand  old  Motherland,  God  bless  her,  is  to  renew  her  youth 
and  add  triumphs  worthy  of  those  of  her  glorious  past,  when 
she  led  the  world  in  establishing  the  germs  of  constitutional 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people, 
which  her  children  in  other  lands  have  co  successfully 
developed." 


GERMAN  PRAISE  FOR   BRITISH   PEERS 


M' 


GETTING    CLOSE. 


(With  apologies    to  Mr. 


"  We  have  seen  that  the  anti- 
quated   institutions  of    the    old 

home  have  compelled  her  sons  abroad  to  follow  the  example  of 
Britain's  first-born,  the  American  Republic,  and  now  a  consti- 
tutional crisis  has  arisen  in  the  old  home,  created  by  the  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  the  old  and  new  political  ideas. 
Fortunately,  the  grand  old  mother  finds  as  of  yore  that  she 
has  worthy  patriotic  sons  true  to  the  sacred  trust  reposed 
in  them,  able  and  resolved  to  guide  her  in  treading  the  true 
path  of  ordered  political  development,  drawing  her  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  standard  attained  by  her  worthy  children  who 
know  nothing  of  hereditary  privilege,  or  primogeniture  and  en- 
tail, religious  preference,  or  inequality  of  citizenship. 


R.  MAXIMILIAN  HARDEN,  editor  of  the  Berlin 
Zuknnft,  has  never  been  afraid  to  attack  the  highest 
nobility  of  Germany,  when  he  thought  they  deserved 
it.  He  was  twice  tried  for  libel,  as  in  the  case  of  Prince  zu 
Eulenberg,  and  his  scathing  exposure  of  corruption  in  court 
circles  has  made  him  equally  popular  with  the  proletariat  and 

unpopular  in  higher  quarters.  It 
seems  a  trifle  strange,  therefore, 
to  find  him  in  a  recent  number  of 
his  journal  taking  up  the  cudgels 
for  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
as  against  the  Liberal  party  who, 
after  the  example  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  are  so  scathingly  vilify- 
ing them.  These  lordly  land- 
owners, declares  the  German 
journalist,  are  not  such  bad  fel- 
lows after  all.  As  country  gentle- 
men and  members  of  the  Upper 
House,  they  treat  their  tenants 
and  their  neighbors  well,  and 
those  who  live  outside  their  park 
gates  are  rather  proud  of  the 
seignorial  splendors  of  those  who 
live  within.     Thus  we  read  : 


Hunted,"  in  the 


I.  C.  DoUman's  picture 
Royal  Academy.) 

—  WestminMcr  Gazette  (London) 


"  In  spite  of  the  battle  royal 
carried  on  by  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  Peers,  the  English  nobility  have  by  no  means  lost 
their  popularity  in  the  country.  The  aristocracy  still  preserve 
those  characteristics  which  have  distinguished  them  for  half  a 
century.  They  always  live  in  the  country  and  for  the  peasantry 
represent  a  sort  of  Providence.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  English 
nobility  have  never  neglected  their  duties  toward  the  nation. 
They  continue  to  be  invested  with  the  same  prestige,  the  same 
halo,  as  that  which  invested  the  Senate  of  ancient  Rome.". 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sons  of  the  nobility  do  not 
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remain  idle  hangers-on  of  the  Court,  but  go  into  business  and 
aid  in  building  up  their  country's  power  and  wealth.  As  Mr. 
Harden  remarks : 

'■  The  sons  of  noblemen  in  England  have  succeeded  in  becoming 
great  merchants  and  captains  of  industry,  thus  contributing  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  More  than  this,  the  Englishman 
is  less  affected  with  the  demagogic  taint  of  envy  than  either 
the  Frenchman  or  the  German.  He  bears  without  repining  the 
sight  of  another's  wealth,  and  he  is  proud,  even  boastful,  about 
the  luxury  in  which  great  lords  live." 

This  writer  proceeds  to  qualify  his  unstinted  eulogies,  how- 
ever, in  the  following  words  : 

'•  What  has  recently  injured  the  aristocracy  in  popular  estima- 
tion more  than  anything  else  is  the  by  no  means  brilliant  part 
played  by  the  Peers  in  national  defense  and  the  warlike  struggles 
of  the  Empire.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  they  carried  off  but 
few  laurels  in  the  Boer  War.  It  is  thus  that  the  criticism  of 
the  Socialists  has  found  a  fair  mark." 

Nevertheless,  the  majority  in  the  Commons  marshaled  against 
them  is  anything  but  a  growing  majority,  and  the  Conservatives 
have  kept  their  average  number  of  seats.  Mr.  Harden  thinks 
this  would  not  have  happened  in  Germany  had  the  nobles  been 
similarly  assailed  : 

'•  If  a  campaign  against  the  aristocracy  had  been  initiated  by 
the  Government  in  Germany  as  it  has  been  in  England,  the 
Conservatives  would  have  lost  almost  all  their  seats.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Irish  party  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Lords. 
Thus  the  Tories,  to  save  the  country,  have  declared  in  favor  of 
Home  Rule,  and  once  this  has  been  granted,  the  Irish,  being 
their  own  masters  in  Dublin,  will  trouble  their  heads  very  little 
about  aiding  the  Liberals  in  their  campaign  against  the  Lords." 
— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AMERICA    TO   HELP  FINANCE  CHINA 

'^ET 


••^^ET    US    all  start  fair,  brethren!  "  cried  the  rector  of  a 


Bermudian  church  of  years  ago  when  from  his  lofty 
three-decker  "  pulpit  he  saw  a  ship  go  on  the  rocks 
and  his  congregation  rose  to  a  man  and  turned  to  get  their  share 
of  wreckage.  That  is  the  cry  of  the  Western  Powers  as  they 
see  the  opportunities  presented  by  the  more  peaceful  exploita- 
tion of  China.  The  Powers  of  Europe,  in  the  days  of  Secretary 
Hay,  wished  for  a  monopoly,  and  would  have  divided  a  vast 
part  of  Asia  into  "spheres  of  influence,"  but  that  astute 
American  diplomat  put  his  foot  down  and  called  for  the  open 
door.     The  sequel  to  this  is   the  admission  of  American  money 


\Vo?^|ii 


Old  Chixa — "  Weil,  boys,  what's  the  water  like?  " 
Chokus  (Britain,  France,  Germany,  U.  S.  A. )^"' Fine!     Why 
don't  you  come  in  ?  "  — Xational  Review  (Shanghai). 

into  that  vast  field  of  railway  enterprise  which  Europe  at  one 
time  would  have  made  their  own  exclusive  appropriation. 

There  was  something  almost  invidious  in  the  way  in  which 
the  publicists  of  Japan  regarded  the  long-drawn-out  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  China  with  regard  to  the 
acceptance  by  Chinese  railroad-builders  of  an  American  loan. 


The  Japanese  press  scarcely  anticipated  success  for  American 
financial  negotiators,  and  actually  concluded  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  our  proffer  of  $50,000,000  to  China  had  met  with  a  refusal. 
Now  they  confess  that  they  were  too  hasty  in  expressing  any 
final  view  on  the  question.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Willard  Straight, 
representing  the  American-Chinese  Syndicate,  a  group  of  New 


SAFETY    LIES   OVER   THE    STILE. 

— \ational  Review  (Siianghai). 

York  financiers,  have  been  so  successful  that  negotiations  which 
at  one  time  seemed  to  have  reached  a  deadlock,  have  been 
brought  to  a  happy  issue.  This  is  expected  to  give  America  a 
larger  share  of  China's  trade  than  we  have  been  having  of  late 
years.  In  the  middle  of  March  the  Chinese  Government  notified 
Mr.  'Straight  that  it  definitely  decided  to  accept  the  loan,  leav- 
ing the  matter  of  a  financial  adviser  to  further  arrangement. 
Of  this  the  semi-official  Kokumin  (Tokyo)  says: 

"  Of  the  total  sum  to  be  advanced,  about  $5,000,000  will  be 
utilized  for  the  industrial  development  of  Manchuria,  while  the 
remaining  $45,000,000  will  be  mostly  devoted  to  currency  reform. 
Viceroy  Hsi  Liang,  of  Manchuria,  has  already  recommended  to 
the  court  at  Peking  the  immediate  establishment  of  an  indus- 
trial bank  at  Mukden.  While  the  loan  contract  has  been  con- 
cluded mainly  through  the  efforts  of  American  bankers,  backed 
by  the  Washington  Administration,  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many have  great  interest  in  it.  The  participation  of  these 
European  Powers  was  forced  upon  America,  which  had  origi- 
nally intended  to  furnish  the  whole  sum  without  the  cooperation 
of  any  outsiders.  When  the  European  nations  demanded  par- 
ticipation in  the  loan,  America  could  not  well  reject  the  claim, 
having  herself  insisted  upon  her  right  to  participate  in  the 
Canton-Hankow  railway  loan,  negotiated  by  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  Had  she  given  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  claim  of 
these  European  nations,  her  position  in  China  would  have  be- 
come isolated,  thus  bringing  many  obstacles  to  her  future  ad- 
vance in  the  Far  East." 

What  deferred  the  conclusion  of  the  loan  contract  was  the 
question  of  appointing  an  American  citizen  to  be  a  financial  ad- 
viser to  China.  The  Government  at  Peking  apprehended  that 
the  engagement  of  a  foreign  adviser  to  its  financial  department 
would  necessarily  entail  foreign  interference  in  the  financial 
administration  of  the  country.  On  this  question  the  Yorodzu 
(Tokyo)  interviewed  a  certain  "  high  official  "  in  the  Japanese 
Government,  who  said : 

^  It  is  a  mistake  to  attach  much  political  significance  to  the 
appointment  of  a  foreign  financial  adviser  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. The  American  demand  in  this  matter  is  necessitated 
by  China's  lack  of  experience  and  discretion  in  the  manage- 
ment of  financial  affairs,  and  is  not  suggested  by  a  desire  to 
acquire  control  of  the  financial  administration  of  China.  China 
is  like  a  reckless  spendthrift  whose  purse  should  be  closely 
watched  by  some  discreet,  vigilant  guardian.  Without  such 
safeguard  no  Power  would  feel  secure  in  advancing  funds  to 
the  Chinese  Government.  The  question  of  a  financial  adviser, 
therefore,  is  not  a  political  question ;  it  is  a  commercial  ques- 
tion, the  satisfactory  solution  of  which  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  legitimate  economic  interests  of  the  Powers."— 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NEW   LIGHT    FOR   OLD   ARCHITECTURE 

THE  NEW  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  in  New 
York,  which  will  be,  when  completed,  the  largest  church 
building-  in  America  and  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world, 
will  stand  unique  among  religious  edifices  in  its  lighting  de- 
vices.    Charles  Wesley   said   that  he  "  could  not  see  why  the 

devil    should   have    all    the    good       

music,"  and  in  this  case  the  archi- 
tects evidently  are  not  willing  to 
give  his  Satanic  Majesty  a  monop- 
oly of  scientific  lighting,  which 
has  heretofore  been  one  of  the 
chief  assets  of  the  playhouse.  The 
illumination  of  the  finished  por- 
tion, we  are  told  by  W.  H.  Spencer, 
who  contributes  an  article  on  the 
subject  to  The  Illuminating  Engi- 
Tteer  (New  York,  May),  has  been 
worked  out  on  exactly  the  same 
lines  as  in  a  theater,  to  bring  out 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  impres- 
siveness  of  the  architecture,  and 
harmonize  the  illumination  with 
the  nature  of  the  service.  Says 
Mr.  Spencer: 

"  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  church 
lighting,  since  the  preservation  of 
the  architectural  effect  is  admit- 
tedly an  important  item.  The  only 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  the  one  here  ex- 
emplified, viz.,  of  absolutely  sup- 
pressing all  visible  light-sources. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  assume  that 
the  illumination  will  be  entirely 
agreeable  to  the  eyes  from  the 
hygienic  standpoint,  as  well  as  ap- 
pealing to  the  higher  emotions. 

"  A  comparison  of  the  day  and 
night  views  is  most  interesting. 
In  the  former  the  dome  of  the 
ceiling  is  scarcely  visible;  in  the 
latter,  not  only  the  dome,  but  all 
the  architectural  details,  standout 
like  a  well-lighted  picture.  The 
beauty  of  the  altar  is  likewise 
fully  preserved. 

"  The  canopies  above  the  seats 
for  the  clergy  in   the   choir  have 

a  space  covered  with  a  disk  of  amber  glass,  which  harmo- 
nizes with  the  oak  woodwork  so  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable 
by  day.  Behind  these  glass  screens  16-candle-power  lamps  are 
placed,  which  give  a  beautiful  mellow  glow  by  night,  illumina- 
ting- both  the  seats  and  their  occupants  as  by  softened  sunshine. 

"Another  absolutely  unique  feature  is  the  artificial  illumina- 
tion of  the  four  large  windows  over  the  organ.  Some  twenty 
feet  back  of  these  there  are  rows  of  lamps  in  silvered  glass  re- 
flectors, the  lamps  being  connected  with  dimmers  so  as  to  vary 
the  intensity  of  illumination. 

"  The  lighting  of  this  church  is  perhaps  most  notable  in  being 
a  direct  contradiction  of  the  principle  that  has  been  so  fre- 
quently and  forcefully  maintained  by  a  certain  element  in  the 
lighting  fraternity,  which  has  insisted  that  '  historic  feeling  ' 
could  never  be  superseded  in  the  lighting  of  monumental  build- 
ings. Here  is  a  structure  distinctly  historic  in  its  architecture 
and  devoted  to  a  purpose  which  would  naturally  lend  strength 
to  motives  of  precedent  and  custom;  but  the  architects  have 
chosen  to  ignore  entirely  this  view  of  the  case  and  to  take 
every  possible  advantage  of  modern  methods  of  illumination. 
The  original  Gothic  church  was  scarcely  lighted  at  all  artificially 


in  its  earlier  forms,  and  later  the  '  crown  '  chandelier,  v  hich 
developed  into  huge  proportions  before  it  was  discontinued, 
measured  the  extent  of  medieval  ability  in  artificial  lighting. 
The  best  reproduction  of  this  historic  fixture  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Parkhurst's  church  in  this  city,  which  was  designed 
by  the  late  Stanford  White. 

"  Light  itself  is  certainly  ancient  enough  to  satisfy  any  one's 
demand  for  historic  feeling,  and  every  visible  modern  light- 
source  is  a  hopeless  anachronism  when  used  with  ancient  archi- 
tecture. Illumination  without  vis- 
ible light-sources  thus  obviates 
this  anachronism,  as  well  as  con- 
forming to  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples of  ophthalmology  and  illumi- 
nating engineering." 


EYES    AND    WALL 
PAPER 


t; 


Courtesy  of  ''The  Illumitiatin^  Enginet^r.**  New  York. 

LIGHTED    BY    I.NVISIBLE    LAMPS. 

Night  view  of  the  choir  and  sanctuary  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  a  fine  e.xample  of  scientific  illumination. 


^HERE  seems  to  be  a  con- 
siderable difference  of  opin- 
ion among  experts  as  to  the 
"  key  "  At  which  interior  illumina- 
tion should  be  "  pitched  "  and  the 
modifications  it  is  desirable  to  in- 
troduce by  means  of  wall-paper, 
ceiling,  and  floor-covering  of  par- 
ticular tints.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  about  our  ability  to  con- 
trol illumination  by  the  shade  of 
these  coverings.  The  same  amount 
of  light  in  two  rooms,  one  of  which 
has  dark,  soft  wall-paper  and  a 
dark  rug,  while  the  other  has  light 
paper  and  a  light  hard-wood  floor, 
produces  widely  different  results. 
In  a  recent  paper  read  by  Haydn 
Harrison,  before  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society  in  London,  and 
reported  in  The  British  Medical 
Journal  (London)  the  author  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  white  wall- 
paper as  a  complement  to  white 
light  has  a  peculiar  and  unfortunate 
effect,  which  is  rather  psycho- 
logical than  physiological.  Says 
this  London  medical  weekly: 


"  A  room  with  dark-colored  sur- 
roundings might  be  more  satis- 
factory than  a  room  with  surroundings  of  a  high  luminosity 
which  tended  to  cause  continuous  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and 
ultimately  to  produce  a  trying  effect  upon  the  retina.  But  in 
this  respect  the  position  of  the  illuminating  engineer  was,  he 
said,  like  that  of  the  physician  who  had  to  study  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  patients.  Different  effects  suited  different  people. 
Few  men  cared  to  study  or  dine  in  a  room  where  the  light  ema- 
nated from  all  sides,  and  where  the  iris  was  kept  constantly 
contracted  by  the  high  luminosity  of  the  surroundings.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  opposite  sex  preferred  this  whole- 
sale illumination,  owing,  he  fancied,  to  a  desire  to  exhibit 
themselves  and  their  costumes.  In  the  discussion,  however, 
another  lighting  engineer  said  that  in  his  experience  ladies  pre- 
ferred dim  illumination  in  boudoir  and  drawing-room,  on  the 
same  principle  as  they  wore  veils — namely,  to  leave  something 
to  the  imagination.  It  was  men  rather  than  women  who  in- 
sisted on  over-brilliant  lighting.  The  discussion  on  the  wall- 
paper point  resulted  in  little  that  was  definite. 

''  Some  tests  carried  out  in  a  small  room  hung  with  differently 
colored  papers  and  having  a  white  ceiling  and  lamp  without 
reflector  were  described  by  Mr.  V.  H.  Ma(;kinney,  and  proved 
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that  with  a  dark-green  paper  more  than  double 
the  illuminating  energy  was  required  in  order 
to  obtain  the  same  flux  of  light  on  the  work- 
ing plane — that  is,  the  table  plane— as  in  the 
case  of  a  white-walled  room.  With  red  paper 
the  demand  for  compensatory  lighting  was 
scarcely  less  than  in  the  case  of  dark  green, 
but  with  light  green  the  necessary  increase 
was  only  about  40  per  cent.  In  some  similar 
experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Haydn  Harri- 
son, dark  green  was  found  to  have  the  lowest 
reflecting  value  of  the  colors  chosen,  while 
light  green  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
and  intermediately,  in  the  order  given,  were 
dull  cardinal  red,  medium  blue,  bright  red, 
and  light  blue,  this  last,  however,  being  con- 
siderably behind  light  green.  Mr.  P.  J. 
Waldram,  who  also  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, pointed  out  the  foolishness  of  buying 
light  in  order  to  feed  the  rapacious  appetite  of 
dark-red  and  olive-green  papers  ;  he  contended 
that  it  was  not  wise  to  consider  the  working- 
plane  illumination  as  a  criterion  of  the  il- 
lumination of  the  whole  room.  Every  one 
unconsciously  judged  a  room  by  its  walls, 
and  the  light  reflected  by  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings had  a  psychological  eff^ect  upon  those  who 
used  it  which  neither  the  lighting  expert  nor 
the  architect  could  afford  to  disregard.  The 
increase  of  flux  of  illumination  on  walls  by  re- 
flection tended  to  vary  from  between  50  and  70 
per  cent,  with  white  wall-paper,  down  to  be- 
tween 20  and  30  per  cent,  with  very  dark 
papers.  So  far  as  any  general  opinion  could  be  gathered  from 
the  discussion,  it  appeared  to  favor  a  light-green  wall-paper 
for  most  purposes. " 


SIR   ALMROTH   WRIGHT. 

A  British  authority  who  thinks  that 
"too  much  bathing  is  unhealthful. 


TO   BATHE  OR   NOT  TO   BATHE 


U 


I 


DO  NOT  THINK  cleanliness  is  to  be  recommended 
as  a  hygienic  method."  These  are  not  the  words  of  an 
eminent  Piute  medicipe  m.an,  but  of  a  British  author- 
ity on  hygiene — Sir  Almroth  Wright.  A  charitable  lady  used 
to  say  that  she  had  long  ago  concluded  to  limit  her  efforts 
among  the  poor  to  inducing  them  "  to  take  a  bath  and  tell  the 
truth."  Truth-telling  went  out  of  fashion  long  ago,  and  possi- 
bly bath-taking  is  to  follow  suit,  the  untruthful  and  uncleanly 
being  then  morally  and  hygienically  in  advance  of  their  would- 
be  teachers.  This  eminent  scientist,  author  of  the  systems  of 
inoculation  against  typhoid  and  inoculation  for  bacterial  infec- 
tions, says  in  a  recent  lecture  on  "  Bacteriology  and  Health,"  as 
quoted  in  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York,  May)  : 

"  People  say  you  must  have  hard  exercise,  a  certain  amount 
of  washing,  and  a  certain  amount  of  fresh  air ;  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  these  rules  are  quite  wrong.  There  is  a  belief  that 
by  washing  people  wash  off  the  microbes.  We  do  take  off  a 
certain  amount  of  microbes,  but  we  also  destroy  the  protective 
skin  which  is  all  round  our  bodies  like  the  tiles  of  a  house. 
When  one  has  a  horny  hand  no  microbes  can  ever  get  near  the 
skin.  A  great  deal  of  washing  increases  the  microbes  of  the 
skin,  so  I  do  not  think  cleanliness  is  to  be  recommended  as  a 
hygienic  method." 

The  health  magazine  from  which  we  quote  this  advice  follows 
it  with  some  comment  of  its  own,  which  is  also  far  from  ex- 
treme in  its  advocacy  of  the  bath.     It  says : 

"  We  would  respectfully  observe,  to  begin  with,  that  a  large 
majority  of  mankind  does  not  bathe  at  all,  and  of  the  remainder 
many  bathe  only  at  infrequent  intervals  and  cautiously— like 
the  citizen  whose  proud  boast  was  that  he  bathed  regularly 
every  Fourth  of  July,  whether  he  needed  it  or  not.  So  the 
danger  implied  in  Sir  Almroth's  statement  (that  washing  wears 
off  the  outer  cuticle  and  so  facilitates  the  entrance  of  patho- 
genic bacteria)  is  not  such  a  one  as  would  affect  the  fate  of 
nations.  But  perhaps  he  means  us  to  understand  only  that  it 
is  possible  to  bathe  too  often  ;  and  that  the  relation  between 
bathing  and  health  is  not  quite  so  close  as  enthusiasts  for  the 


cold  plunge  would  have  us  imagine.  And 
here,  it  may  be,  his  point  is  well  taken. 
There  seems  to  be  a  really  good  reason  against 
prolonged  and  frequent  immersions  in  that 
water  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  it 
maybe  (tho  this  is  only  a  surmise)  that  much 
of  the  body's  potential  energy  is  thus  dis- 
sipated. 

'•  Bathing  (except  as  a  luxury  for  the  idle) 
is  largely  a  custom  of  but  recent  years ;  it  is 
told  that  but  a  generation  ago  all  Yale  Uni- 
versity could  not  boast  a  single  bathtub.  Our 
forebears  counted  themselves  remarkably 
cleanly  if  they  washed  their  bodies  but  once 
a  week.  And  be  it  emphasized  that  their 
death-rate  was  much  higher  than  at  present, 
when  we  bathe  more. 

"  We  believe  that  Dr.  Simon  Baruch  is  ex- 
tremely wise  on  the  subject  of  bathing,  tho 
as  regards  opsonins  he  would  no  doubt  yield 
the  palm  to  Sir  Almroth.  The  former  of  these 
authorities  advocates  the  warm  bath  (between 
95  and  105"  F.)  for  the  body  in  health  to  last 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes ;  bathing  does 
not,  in  his  opinion,  open  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
What  it  really  does  is  to  keep  the  delicate 
muscles  under  the  skin  in  healthy  condition 
and  to  assist  the  work  of  the  capillaries,  which 
carry  the  blood  to  the  body's  periphery.  .  .  . 
The  cold  plunge  (Dr.  Baruch  advises)  brings  a 
pleasant  reaction  and  is  an  excellent  means 
of  recovery  from  excesses  of  all  kinds ;  but 
the  cold  plunge  is  not  for  the  weakling  and 
in  any  event  a  vigorous  rubbing  must  follow. 

"  Unquestionably  a  certain  amount  of  bathing  is  beneficent ; 
and  the  practise  should  be  begun  in  infancy.  It  should  be  a 
part  of  the  process  of  hardening,  by  which  the  resistance  of  the 
child  to  untoward  external  influences  should  be  strengthened. 
Jacobi  points  out  that  there  is  no  uniform  methoa  applicable 
to  every  child;  but  the  object  to  be  obtained  is  the  invigor- 
ation  of  the  peripheral  circulation.  Slow  cutaneous  circulation- 
retards  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  whole  body,  impairs  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  heart  and  every  organ,  causing  congestion,  insuffi- 
cient function,  and  disease.  Rapid  circulation  in  and  under  the 
skin,  causing  rapid  circulation  everywhere,  propels  the  totality 
of  blood  in  the  child's  body  into  ar^d  through  the  lungs,  where 
oxygen  absorption  takes  place.  The  best  stimulation  for  the 
general  circulation  (besides  exercise)  is  the  stimulation  of  the 
skin  by  cold  water  and  friction.  A  child  of  two  or  three  years 
should  have  a  daily  quick  cold  wash,  after  a  warm  bath  or  while 
standing  in  warm  water  or  lying  on  the  attendant's  lap  or  on 
a  mattress.  There  is  then  a  brisk  two  minutes'  rub,  until  the 
surface  is  dry  and  warm.  All  this  of  course  is  for  a  normal, 
healthy  child ;  cold  water  and  friction  are  not  for  a  sick  or  a 
convalescent  child,  or  one  under  weight  or  lacking  the  neces- 
sary vigor. 

"  As  for  the  adult,  ...  no  cold  plunge  and  no  ice-water  bath- 
ing, unless  you  are  accustomed  to  it.  No  longer  than  twenty 
minutes  in  a  bath.  A  tepid  water  tub  every  morning.  And  a 
wash  with  a  non-irritating  soap  once  a  week.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  worry  about  losing  epidermis ;  germs  will  find  a 
way  in  if  the  system  be  in  a  receptive  state." 


BACTERIOLOGY  TWO  CENTURIES  AGO— That  tuberculosis 
and  other  similar  diseases  were  regarded  by  at  least  one  intelli- 
gent physician  two  hundred  years  ago  as  caused  by  micro- 
organisms is  indicated  by  extracts  printed  in  The  Lancet  from 
a  book  published  in  England  in  1720  by  Benjamin  Martin,  en- 
titled "  A  New  Theory  of  Consumptions,  more  especially  of  a 
Phthisis,  or  consumption  of  the  lungs,  wherein  inquiry  is  made 
concerning  the  prime  essential  and  hitherto  accounted  inexpli- 
cable cause  of  that  disease  so  very  endemic  to  this  nation." 
Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Interstate  Medical  Journal  (St. 
Louis,  May)  : 

"  Those  of  us  who  are  inclined  to  think  that  systematic  bac- 
teriology began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  be  surprized  to  know  that  among  the  earlier  and  some- 
times vague  gropings  for  the  truth  of  the  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, there  resulted  at  least  one  book  with  a  clear  and  definite 
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Courtesy  of  '*  Engineering  News,"  New    York. 

ENLARGING    NEW    AMSTERDAM    BY    THE    DUTCH    METHOD. 
Extension  of  Manhattan  southward,  proposed  by  T.  Kennard  Thomson.     Instead  of  dikes,  as  in  Holland,  concrete  sea  walls  are  suggested. 


purpose.  .  .  .  The  abstracts  of  this  book  .  .  .  are  really  re- 
markably clear,  and  leave  no  doubt  that  the  author  considered 
tuberculosis,  and  other  infectious  diseases  like  leprosy  and 
syphilis,  to  be  due  to  specific  micro-organisms  whose  character 
must  vary  with  the  disease.  Furthermore,  definite  ideas  are 
exprest  regarding  the  mode  of  infection,  of  secondary  infec- 
tions, and  of  the  metastatic  processes  seen  in  some  infectious 
diseases.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  notice  that  Martin  ex- 
plains,in  the  same  way  as  is  explained  to-day,  why  not  all  people 
who  are  associated  with  tuberculosis  become  infected,  by  his 
suggestion  that  possibly  the  number  of  animalcula  is  not  sufli- 
cient  to  produce  trouble,  or  that  the  patient  in  whom  they  lodge 
does  not  furnish  good  soil  for  their  growth.  This  is  not  much 
further  than  we  have  got  in  the  study  of  infectious  diseases 
to-day. 

"  It  would,  indeed,  be  unusually  interesting  and  instructive 
to  make  a  comparison  between  the  original  book  of  Martin  and 
Pasteur's  work,  or  the  latest  text-books  on  bacteriology  and 
infections.  The  pendulum  of  medical  thought,  constantly 
swinging  from  one  point  to  another,  almost  invariably  hits  a 
point  which  has  been  previously  reached  ;  consequently  discov- 
eries of  old  facts  are  much  commoner  than  the  finding  of  some- 
thing perfectly  new.  Possibly  this  explains  to  a  certain  extent 
the  tendency  of  many  continental  writers  to  rediscover  anything 
in  scientific  medicine  that  has  been  pre- 
viously discovered  and  discust  by  an  Ameri- 
can writer." 


Mr.  Thomson, 


A  REALLY 


"GREATER"   NEW 
YORK 


No  TERRITORY  was  actually  gained 
for  human  use  by  the  annexation  of 
the  region  that  made  up  the  so-called 
"Greater  New  York,"  but  T.  Kennard  Thom- 
son, of  this  city,  has  written  to  Mayor  Gaynor 
proposing  a  plan  that  will  really  add  to  the 
available  ground  of  the  city,  and  to  the  hab- 
itable lands  of  the  globe,  a  strip  no  less  than 
four  miles  long.  His  scheme  is  to  fill  in  the 
shallow  parts  of  the  upper  harbor  a  plan 
that  has  already  been  largely  carried  out  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Governor's  Island.  Engineering 
Newn  (New  York,  May  11),  which  prints  and 
comments  on  the  scheme,  sees  no  more  diflR- 
culty  in  it  than  has  already  been  surmounted 
in  the  case  just  noted.  Here  is  Mr.  Thom- 
son's letter  to  the  Mayor: 

"  Hon. 


William  J.  Gaynor, 

Mayor  of  New  York. 
"  Sir  :  Knowing  that  you  and  Mr.  Tomkins 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  future  welfare 
of  New  York  harbor  facilities,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting 
a  scheme  which  it  seems  would  accomplish  all  that  you  are 
after  and  more,  and  far  more  than  pay  for  itself,  as  it  would 
at  once  add  1,400  acres  of  the  most  valuable  waterfront  land 
in  the  world  to  New  York  City,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  value  ofStaten  Island. 


MK.   T.    KE.N\.\RI)   TI1C>\1S(1\ 


Who  would  redeem  four  miles  of 
territory  from  New  York  Bay  to  add 
to  Manhattan  Islan  I. 


"  As  an  engineer,  I  know  that  there  are  no  obstacles  to  pre- 
vent absolutely  safe  and  economical  construction. 

"  My  proposition  is  simply  to  build  substantial  sea  walls  a 
little  over  half  a  mile  apart  from  the  Battery  toward  Staten 
Island  for  about  four  miles. 

"  Between  these  sea-walls  place  two  four-track  subways  and 
then  fill  in  the  remaining  space  by  pumping  sand  out  of  the 
channels. 

"  From  these  concrete  sea-walls,  docks  could  be  built  out  as 
required. 

"  From  the  end  of  this  new-made  land  to  Staten  Island  con- 
struct an  eight-track  tunnel,  and  then  encircle  Manhattan  and 
Staten  islands  with  four-track  tunnels  to  carry  any  full-sized 
freight-car. 

"In  order  to  be  brief,  I  have  not  gone  into  detail,  but  it 
would  take  a  very  vivid  imagination  a  long  time  to  think  of  all 
the  ways  in  which  this  would  develop  Manhattan  and  Staten 
islands. 

"Trusting  that  ycu  will  persuade  the  War  Department  to 
sanction  this  means  of  making  New  York  City  the  greatest 
port  in  the  world,  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"T.  Kennard  Thomson." 
in  a  long  communication  to  the  paper  named 
above,  urges  the  advantages  of  his  plan,  but 
the  editorial  remarks  of  the  News  itself  are 
perhaps  more  to  the  point.  It  notes  that  a 
similar  scheme  was  suggested  years  ago,  but 
doubts  if  the  city  would  be  wise  to  fill  up  its 
splendid  harbor  while  there  is  still  plenty  of 
unused  water  frontage  available.     It  says: 

"  History  repeats  itself.  Twenty-three 
years  ago  when  New  York  was  scheming;  to 
secure  the  Columbian  Exposition,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  a  site  for  the  Exposition  by 
enlarging  Governor's  Island  and  increasing  its 
original  area  of  about   68  acres  to  about  232 

acres 

"  The  Columbian  Exposition  was  secured 
by  Chicago  and  nearly  a  score  of  years  later 
the  Federal  Government  undertook  and  carried 
out  the  v^ork  of  extending  Governor's  Island 
by  filling  in  the  [shoal  water  lying  to  the 
southward. 

"  Mr.  Thomson's  proposal  to  extend  Man- 
hattan Island  with  the  aid  of  present-day  ap- 
pliances for  dredging  and  transporting  mate- 
rial is  little  more  bold  than  was  the  proposal 
to  extend  Governor's  Island  twenty-three 
years  ago. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  such  an  encroachment  on  the  water 
area  of  the  harbor  would  be  on  the  whole  ad- 
vantageous to  New  York  City.  Before  any 
such  extension  of  Manhattan  Island  is  under- 
taken, the  unused  water  frontage  included  in  the  Greater  City 
should  be  developed.  The  shores  of  Long  Island  and  the  land 
abutting  on  the  East  River  and  the  Harlem  River  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  port  of  New  York  as  is  the  Hudson  River  front- 
age on  Manhattan  Island,  where  congestion  of  traffic  is  just 
now  attracting  attention." 
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THE  ENIGMA  OF   THE   ETHER 

THE  NECESSITY  of  supposing  some  medium  to  exist 
throughout  space  first  appeared  when  light  was  proved 
to  be  a  wave-disturbance.  Such  a  disturbance  travels 
from  sun  to  earth  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  during  this  time 
it  must  be  on  its  way  through  some  intervening  substance. 
Efforts  to  ascertain  what  this  substance  is  like  and  what  its 
properties  are,  have  busied  physicists  for  nearly  a  century. 
Some  of  their  results  are  gathered  together  by  Owen  Ely,  in 
an  interesting  article  under  the  above  title  contributed  to  Pop- 
ular Astroriomy  (Northfield,  Minn.).     Says  this  writer: 

"  The  first  important  theory  of  the  ether  was  developed  by 
Green  and  others,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  ether  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  incompressible  jelly,  easily 
set  a-quiver  by  the  motions  of  the  molecules  and  able  to  trans- 
mit this  motion,  through  its  vast  bulk,  to  the  ends  of  space. 
And  yet,  for  any  motions  of  matter  other  than  the  molecular, 
the  ether  was  thought  to  act  as  a  perfect  fluid.  This  provision 
was  necessary  to  limit  the  ether  to  transverse  vibrations. 
Owing  to  the  increasing  demands  which  new  discoveries  in  op- 
tics made  upon  the  theory,  it  was  abandoned  and  now  retains 
only  historic  interest. 

"  One  of  the  most  prominent  theories  which  have  been  brotight 
forward  was  that  connected  with  Maxwell's  electromagnetic 
theory  of  light.  The  ether  was  assumed  to  be  a  turbulent  fluid 
the  particles  of  which  oscillate,  revolve,  or  in  some  way  change 
their  condition,  causing  the  rapidly  alternating  '  polarizations  ' 
which  Maxwell  used  to  explain  his  conception  of  the  electro- 
magnetic wave.  .  .  .  But '  polarization  '  is  still  little  more  than 
a  name,  and  there  is  yet  some  discussion  as  to  whether  it  in- 
volves any  bodily  displacement  of  the  ether. 

"The  ether  having  been  regarded  as  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  it 
remained  to  treat  it  as  a  gas.  This  was  attempted  by  several, 
among  them  Mendeleef,  the  chemist.  But  the  results  did  not 
seem  very  satisfactory.  Evidently,  the  ether  needed  properties 
of  each  state  of  matter,  solid,  fluid,  and  gaseous.  Rigidity  and 
elasticity  of  some  sort  were  required,  that  light  should  travel 
in  a  straight  path  ;  the  freedom  of  movement  of  a  perfect  fluid 
was  necessary,  since  apparently  there  was  no  friction  between 
matter  and  ether;  and  finally  }ts  inertness,  its  failure  to  affect 
matter  of  itself,  pointed  to  a  lack  of  cohesion  or  activity  among 
its  particles.  For  these  reasons,  apparently,  modern  physicists 
have  generally  ceased  trying  to  picture  ether  in  terms  of  mat- 
ter, but  rather  are  inclined  to  explain  matter  in  terms  of  ether. 
Thus  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds,  who  has  worked  upon  his  theory 
for  many  years,  regards  the  ether  as  a  system  of  finely  packed 
grains  .  .  .  piled  up  like  billiard-balls  through  the  universe; 
but  here  and  there  is  a  crack  or  separation,  and  this  vacuum  is 
matter !  The  encounters  of  the  cracks  make  up  the  phenomena 
of  the  cosmos. 

"  Larmor's  concept  seems  somewhat  similar,  for  he  regards 
electrons  as  '  nuclei  of  permanent  ethereal  strains  in  rapid  mo- 
tion.'  Kelvin  and  his  school  lay  emphasis  upon  an  explanation 
of  the  ether's  perfect  elasticity.  Kelvin's  famous  theory  of 
the  ether  makes  its  elasticity  '  due  to  rotational  motion — inti- 
mate, fine-grained  motion  throughout  the  whole  ethereal  region 
— motion,  not  of  the  nature  of  locomotion,  but  circulation  in 
closed  curves,  returning  upon  itself — vortex  motion,  of  a  kind 
far  more  finely  grained  than  any  waves  of  light  or  any  atomic 
or  even  electronic  structure." 

On  this  assumption,  the  writer  goes  on  to  tell  us,  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  calculates  that  in  eaclj  cubic  millimeter  of  ether— about 
one-fifteen-thousandth  of  a  cubic  inch— there  must  be  "  the 
energy  of  a  million-horse-power  station  working  continuously 
for  forty  million  years  !  "  Mr.  Ely  suggests,  however,  that  we 
can  not  logically  evolve  an  ether  from  the  properties  of  matter 
and  also  assert  that  those  properties,  in  turn,  depend  on  the 
ether.  Mathematicians  have  tried  in  several  ways  to  calculate 
the  structure  of  the  ether  from  the  observed  phenomena  of  light 
and  electricity  ;  but  some  of  the  results  are  obviously  incorrect, 
as  when  the  ether  is  figured  out  to  be  made  up  of  grains  or  ele- 
ments comparable  in  size  to  that  of  the  electrons  of  which 
atoms  are  now  believed  to  be  constituted.  Either  the  electrons 
must  be  larger  or  the  ether-structure  infinitely  finer.  Much 
labor  has  been  expended  to  find  out  whether  there  is  friction 


between  matter  and  ether,  but  none  has  been  found.  A  moving 
body  apparently  does  not  pull  the  ether  along  with  it.  Mr.  Ely 
says  in  conclusion : 

"  Perhaps  nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  possible  de- 
velopment of  a  theory  of  the  ether  as  the  electron  theory,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  reduce  phenomena  to  the  interplay  of  the 
electro-static,  magnetic,  and  inductive  forces  of  charged  atoms. 
These  forces,  together  with  matter,  which  may  be  simply  their 
source  in  the  ether,  and  gravitation,  which  is  probably  an 
electro-static  effect,  constitute  the  whole  problem  of  the  ether. 
The  ultimate  task  is  to  explain  them  as  varieties  of  motion  in 
the  fundamental  stuff. 

"  To  sum  up,  it  is  apparent  that  the  problem  of  the  ether, 
the  greatest  enigma  of  all  time,  can  not  be  solved  by  one  group 
or  generation  or  class  of  scientists.  It  claims  the  work  of 
specialists  in  many  fields.  While  each  may  see  the  task  from 
his  viewpoint  alone,  it  is  worthy  of  attack  from  many  stand- 
points. To  analyze  and  classify  a  nearly  infinite  variety  of 
phenomena  to  reach  the  root-causes  of  nature,  requires  the 
genius  of  the  investigator.  To  arrange  the  data  in  the  most 
logical  relationships  requires  the  work  of  the  theorists.  To 
condense  and  reduce  these  relations  to  the  simplest  and  most 
elegant  form  the  brain  of  the  mathematician  is  necessary.  To 
appreciate  the  ultimate  significance  of  those  factors  which  the 
others  use  but  as  the  material  of  their  building,  the  philosopher 
is  final  critic.  And  to  make  the  results  of  all  the  others  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  the  interpreter 
must  picture  them  in  simplest  phrase  and  most  apt  illustration." 


SUGAR    FROM  PALM-TREES 

IT  IS  PERHAPS  not  surprizing  that  from  a  tier  of  prov- 
inces in  Cambodia  sugar  is  exported  to  the  value  of 
$80,000  annually,  but  the  further  information  that  this 
sugar  comes  not  from  cane,  nor  from  the  sugar-beet,  nor  from 
any  variety  of  fruit,  but  from  a  species  of  palm-tree,  puts  us 
face  to  face  with  conditions  that  are  little  known  to  most 
readers.  The  fact  that  sugar  is  a  common  product  of  the  maple 
should  lead  us  to  infer  that  other  trees  may  also  have  sugar  in 
their  sap,  so  that  the  discovery  of  a  sugar-palm  ought  not  to 
be  astonishing.  This  palm,  we  read,  will  grow  anywhere  in 
the  tropics,  and  its  product  may  conceivably  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  warm  countries.  Says  a  writer  in 
Cosmos  (Paris)  : 

"  It  has  often  been  stated  that  there  are  a  very  large  number 
of  plants  yielding  sugar,  such  as  the  beet,  sugar-cane,  sorghum, 
etc.  It  would  be  easy  to  predict  that  the  palm-tree,  which 
yields  palm-wine  and  also  alcohol,  would  be  able  also  to  furnish 
sugar ;  for  wine  is  simply  diluted  alcohol,  and  this  alcohol  is 
always  the  result  of  a  special  change  of  sugar  under  the  influ- 
ence of  particular  ferments. 

"  The  fact  is  that  in  Cambodia  the  natives  are  not  content 
with  obtaining  from  the  '  thnot '  palms  that  grow  abundantly 
in  this  country,  the  fermented  liquor  or  palm-wine,  so  well 
known  in  other  countries;  they  call  the  tree  the  '  sugar-palm,' 
precisely  because  they  obtain  from  it  a  dark  sugar  that  they 
use  in  making  cakes. 

"Quite  naturally,  as  for  the  preparation  of  the  wine,  they 
first  collect  the  sap  of  the  tree,  which  contains  the  saccharine 
matter,  and  they  do  this  at  the  close  of  the  flowering  period, 
and  from  the  flower  itself,  about  December.  They  begin  by 
protecting  the  flowers  from  the  sun's  rays  by  the  use  of  the 
tree's  own  leaves.  Then,  during  three  hours  each  morning, 
they  compress  the  flowers  with  a  wooden  clamp  of  special  form, 
having  flattened  ends  for  the  female  flower  and  rounded  for  the 
male.  The  evening  of  the  third  day,  at  sunset,  they  cut  the 
ends  of  the  petals,  and  there  issues  a  very  sweet  sap  which 
they  receive  in  bamboo  tubes.  The  tube  remains  in  place  during 
the  night  and  the  collection  is  continued  for  three  nights; 
during  the  day  the  tube  is  removed  and  protected  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  sun's  heat,  to  prevent  souring;  and  as  alco- 
holic fermentation  is  not  desired,  a  piece  of  charred  bark  is 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  to  stop  fermentation 

"  The  sugary  liquid,  practically  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water, 
is  turned  into  a  brass  kettle  which  is  put  over  the  fire  and 
evaporation  proceeds  as  in  more  advanced  systems  of  sugar- 
making.     When  this  evaporation  has  proceeded  sufficiently  far. 
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and  the  sirup  is  tiiick  enough,  it  is  run  into  molds  made  of 
palm-leaves.  Finally,  there  is  obtained  a  blackish,  lumpy 
sugar,  containing  much  impurity  and  used  in  the  form  of  cakes. 
"  A  whole  range  of  provinces  in  Cambodia  is  engaged  in  this 
industry,  and  the  palm-sugar  is  exported  to  the  amount  of 
$80,000  anrmaUy."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE   BLIGHT   OF   THE  GAS-TANK 

WE  ARE  wont  to  accept  the  huge  gas-holder  meekly 
as  a  great  fact  of  nature — inconceivably  ugly,  fright- 
fully obtrusive,  bulking  large  wherever  it  should  not. 
We  are  given  courage  to  raise  our  heads  and  question  its  right 
to  obtrude,  by  a  writer  in  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York, 
May  6),  Mr.  Frank 
Richards,  who  is  so  rash 
as  to  suggest  that  some 
other  way  of  solving  the 
problems  of  gas-storage 
and  distribution  might 
conceivably  be  devised 
and  the  community  so 
rid  of  an  incubus.  A 
single  group  of  gas- 
holders may  lower  the 
value  of  surrounding 
property  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and 
make  a  soiled  spot  of 
slum-growth  on  an 
otherwise  immaculate 
residence  region.  This 
being  the  case,  the  ques- 
tion asked  in  Mr.  Rich- 
ards' title,  "By  What 
Right  ?  "  begins  to  seem 
reasonable.     He  says : 

"  The  simple  ques- 
tion is  as  to  the  per- 
missible    retention    of 

the  ancient  methods  of  gas-storage  and  distribution,  with 
special  reference  to  the  protuberant  gas-holder,  and  this  from 
the  view-point  of  neither  the  gas-producer  nor  the  gas-con- 
sumer, as  such,  but  of  the  general  and  long-suffering 
public 

"  It  happens  that  the  method  of  storing  and  distributing  the 
gas  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  otherwise  disinterested  public, 
for  it  touches  all  at  more  than  one  sensitive  point,  and  in  an  ob- 
jectionable way  which  should  not  be  tolerated  or  permitted, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  unavoidable.  We  have  been  so 
familiar  for  so  many  years  with  the  sight  of  the  supreme  ugli- 
fier  in  every  large  outlook  in  every  city  in  the  land  that  we  do 
not  realize  the  unsightliness  of  it;  we  do  not  think  to  protest 
against  it,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  way  to  question  its  presence. 
Who  has  thought  of  asking  by  what  right  the  gas-holder  in- 
trudes, or  has  suggested  its  expulsion  if  its  necessity  and  right 
are  not  proven  and  upheld  ? 

"  The  question  is  so  far  from  ever  having  been  formulated 
that  the  gas-holder  has  never  treated  the  public  as  in  any  way 
entitled  to  an  explanation  or  a  justification  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  has  chosen  to  plant  itself.  It  has  no  doubt  at  times  had 
to  establish  certain  legal  rights  to  locate,  but  always  upon  the 
unquestioningly  conceded  assumption  of  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  it.  Is  it  so  necessary  and  indispensable  ?  If  so,  it 
should  be  '  up  to  '  the  gas  people  to  prove  it  in  the  light  of  the 
present  century.  When  it  came  to  proving  the  necessity  of  the 
telegraph-poles  they  quickly  fled  the  city  streets. 

"  Few  realize  how  bad  the  case  is,  or,  indeed,  have  given  the 
matter  any  thought  at  all,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  an  opportune 
time  to  stir  things  up.  Civic  pride  is  becoming  alert  and  rest- 
ive. We  are  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the  appearance 
and  condition  of  our  cities,  and  many  movements  are  on  foot 
for  their  betterment.  But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  gas- 
holder?   
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"  We  could  get  pictures  from  .  .  .  every  large  city,  showing 
them  all  to  be  nuclei  of  desolation  and  responsible  for  the 
depreciation  of  property  values  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  not  for  the  present  writer 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  this  depreciation,  but  it  would  be 
well  for  real-estate  experts  to  be  doing  some  figuring  upon  the 
problem. 

'*  Suppose  that  some  day  there  should  come  to  some  one  the 
assurance  in  advance  that  the  gas-holders  in  the  cities  would  all 
have  to  go  (and  the  gas  companies  are  likely  to  be  themselves 
the  first  to  realize  it),  what  an  attractive  and  promising  specu- 
lation it  would  be  to  quietly  buy  up  all  the  depreciated  property 
in  these  gas-blighted  neighborhoods. 

"The  gas-holder  is  simply  to-day  the  survival  of  the  unfit,  if 
not  of  the  unfittest,  and  it  seems  more  tenacious  of  life  than 
any  other  thing  of  which  we  have  record.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  if  the  gas  business  were  beginning  as  a  new 

business  to-day  it  would 
not  begin  with  the 
absurdly  low-pressure 
service  now  in  use,  but 
it  began  in  that  way  a 
hundred  years  ago  and 
has  not  changed.  .  .  . 
Just  think  of  it.  Ordi- 
nary city  gas  is  trans- 
mitted and  stored  and 
distributed  at  pressures 
so  minute  as  not  to  be 
measurable  in  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  as  we 
commonly  measure  and 
record  pressures,  nor 
even  in  ounces,  but  in 
tenths  of  an  inch  of 
water.  .  .  .  Why,  a  boy 
with  a  tin  bean-blower 
could  give  you  double 
that  pressure.  A  famil- 
iar boy's  trick  is  to 
blow  into  a  burner 
against  the  pressure, 
filling  the  pipes  with 
air  and  putting  out  the 
lights. 

"  And  yet  the  exist- 
ence of  the  gas-holder 
is  absolutely  condi- 
tional upon  the  reten- 
tion of  these  low  pressures,  these  pressures  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  in  storage  and  in  distribution.  Any,  even  a  slight,  in- 
crease of  pressure  would  be  death  to  the  gas-holder  at  once. 
Take  any  one  of  the  largest  gas-holders  and  an  increa?e  of  one 
pound  in  the  pressure  within  it  would  require  an  addition  to 
the  weight  on  the  top  of  about  2,000  tons.  This  would  give  a 
steel  top  over  three  inches  thick,  an  eflPective  armor  against 

aeroplane  bombs 

"  It  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  every  one  that  the  rate  of  gas 
consumption  varies  throughout  the  entire  24  hours,  what  is 
called  the  '  peak  '  load  coming  between  sundown  and  midnight, 
with  a  smaller  peak  in  the  morning.  When  the  peak  is  on,  the 
consumption  is,  of  course,  several  times  as  great  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  small  hours  when  the  day  is  young,  and  a  pipe 
transmission  which  would  be  sufficient  if  it  could  be  continued 
uniformly  ail  day  and  all  night  is  altogether  unable  to  maintain 
the  supply  when  the  demand  is  greatest. 

"  It  is  said,  therefore,  and  this  is  the  special  excuse  for  the 
added  monstrosities  of  recent  years,  that  we  must  have  the  big 
gas-holders  to  take  care  of  the  peak  load.  Certainly,  if  we  re- 
tain both  the  low-pressure  transmission  and  the  low-pressure 
distribution. 

"  With  the  two  or  three  inches  of  water  pressure  the  gas  can 
not  be  rushed  through  the  pipes.  With  a  pressure  increased 
to  only  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch  the  volume  of  the  gas 
would  be  reduced  one-half,  and  it  could  be  driven  along  at 
more  than  four  times  the  present  speed,  so  that  pipes  of  the 
same  size  as  now  in  use  would  transmit  eight  times  the  quan- 
tity of  gas,  or  as  much  in  three  hours  as  can  now  be  sent 
through  in  the  24  hours.  This  surely  would  be  at  a  speed  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  the  peak  load,  and  supply  all  consumers 
at  all  times  without  the  waiting  in  gas-holders  by  the  way.  In 
this  way  we  have  at  once  a  suggestion  for  the  beginning  of 
reform." 


A    HUGE  GAS-TANK  IN  THE   BACKGROUND. 


THE  LIBRARY  OPENED 

IN  THIS  age  of  steel  frame  buildings  covered  with  stone 
facings  one  building  will  stand  for  New  York's  sincerity. 
It  is  the  new  public  library  formally  opened  on  May  23. 
"It  is  built  as  the  ancients  built — for  eternity,"  says  the  New 
York  Tribune.  The  vault  of  the  rotunda  is  a  true  vault,  not  a 
veneer  hung  from  supports  above.  The  walls  are  solid  masonry. 
The  i-oof  is  masonry,  tiling,  and  metal.  Steel  has  been  used 
only  where  the  ancients  would  have  used  wood.  This  building 
has  been  often  described  and  its  external  features  have  been 


"  Woodwork  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  color  scheme  of 
the  whole  building.  It  blends  with  the  marbles  and  the  mosaics 
and  reflects  the  tone  of  the  gorgeous  ceilings.  Nearly  half  a 
million  square  feet  of  Circassian  walnut,  French  walnut,  and 
Indiana  oak  have  been  used,  but  the  proportion  of  native  to 
foreign  wood  is  as  five  to  one.  The  care  spent  upon  this  detail 
work  was  one  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  the  length  of 
time  it  took  the  library  to  rise. 

"  '  A  century  hence, '  said  John  Carrere,  '  the  classic  perfection 
attained  by  the  artizans  who  executed  this  carving,  then  soft- 
ened by  the  patina  of  time,  will  have  rendered  this  work  an 
antique  that  will  be  much  appreciated.  How  could  such  a  result 
have  been  hastily  attained?     Time  is  indeed  precious,  but  it  is 

economically  expended  when  the 
1      result  is  so  satisfactory.' 

"  The  books  themselves,  the 
treasure  around  which  the  rest 
of  the  library  is  built,  are 
housed  in  a  stack-room  directly 
beneath  the  main  reading-room, 
comprized  of  seven  stories, 
each  seven  feet  high.  They 
have  an  impressive  monotony 
of  perspective,  regular,  severe, 
and  almost  surgically  aseptic. 
The  framework  is  latticed  steel 
and  the  shelves  of  bronze.  No 
reader,  however  privileged,  will 
be  allowed  inside.  His  call 
slip  will  come  down  to  the  at- 
tendants through  one  of  many 
pneumatic  tubes,  and  elevators 
will  carry  the  book  he  wishes 
back  to  him.  There  are  63  miles 
of  shelves  in  the  stack-room 
alone,  and  27  miles  more  in 
other  rooms  devoted  to  special' 
departments,  making  90  miles 
in  shelf-room  in  all." 


President  Taf  t,  in  his  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  library, 
dwelt  on  the  marvelous  facil- 
ities for  distribution  that  this 
library  possesses,  saying: 


SCENE  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK    LIBRARY. 


The  President,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Yorlc 
part  in  the  opening  ceremonies.     Following  these  exercises  15,000  formed  i 

open  to  contemplation  during  the  slow  progress  of  its  erection. 
Some  of  the  things  revealed  for  the  first  time  when  the  public 
took  possession  are  sketched  by  The  Tribune  as  follows : 

"  As  a  mechanism  and  as  a  masterpiece  of  convenience,  the 
library  is  believed  to  be  without  equal  in  the  world.  It  has 
facilities,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  never  before  at- 
tempted. There  is  a  reading-room  for  the  blind.  There  is  a 
charming  little  room  for  children,  with  diminutive  chairs  and 
low  tables,  quite  in  the  manner  of  a  nursery,  over  which  a 
motherly  superintendent  will  have  charge.  There  are  eight 
private  rooms  for  the  use  of  scholars.  It  was  remembered,  for 
instance,  that  Rear-Admiral  Mahan  wrote  his  monumental 
works  on  the  influence  of  sea  power  almost  entirely  in  the 
public  rooms  of  the  Astor  Library. 

"  The  crowning  glory  of  the  edifice,  however,  is  the  great 
reading-room,  the  largest  in  the  world,  on  the  top  floor  at  the 
rear,  surmounting  the  stack-roora.  It  is  295  feet  long,  77  feet 
wide,  and  50  feet  high,  with  ceilings  painted  to  simulate  the 
cloud-drifted  sky.  Bisecting  it  is  a  double,  rood  screen  84  feet 
wide  and  divided  into  arches,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  serve 
the  delivery  staff,  to  each  member  of  which  one  of  the  arches 
is  apportioned.  Gustav  Kobbe  has  described  this  screen  in 
part  as  follows : 

"  '  Elegant  in,  proportion,  simple  and  dignified  in  design,  with 
beautiful  carved  Corinthian  columns  and  gracefully  arched 
doors,  it  carries  the  beholder  back  to  the  old  English  abbeys. 
The  material  is  quartered  American  oak. ' 


and  many  distinguished  men  took 
n  line  and  inspected  tlie  building. 


"  It  is  not  in  the  treasures  of 
the  various  collections  that  go 
to  make  up  this  library  that  its 
chief  value  consists,  wonderful 
as  these  are,  and  much  as  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Astors  and  James  Lenox  for  the  money, 
labor,  and  pain  expended  in  their  gathering.  It  is  not  in  the 
number  of  volumes  or  pamphlets  or  manuscripts  that  this 
library  stands  out  first  in  the  world,  for  I  believe,  considered 
from  that  standpoint,  it  is  only  the  sixth  or  seventh  greatest 
collection,  but  it  is  in  the  facility  of  circulation  and  in  the  im- 
mense number  of  books  that  are  distributed  each  year  for  use 
to  the  citizens  and  residents  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  that 
this  library  easily  takes  the  first  rank." 

The  combination  of  the  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foundations, 
supplemented  by  Mr.  Carnegie's  branch  libraries,  seems  to  Mr. 
Taft  the  great  distinguishing  fact  to  be  recognized  in  this  par- 
ticular library  system.  By  this  consolidation  "  the  possible 
benefit  for  the  individual  contained  in  each  is  now  distributed 
and  brought  within  the  easy  and  beneficial  use  of  every  New 
Yorker."     Further: 

"  A  library  which  affords  constant  reference  and  reading-room 
facilities  to  l,70f»  people,  and  which  circulates  through  sixty 
branches  its  books,  at  the  rate  of  8,000,000  a  year,  accomplishes 
so  much  more  in  the  popular  dissemination  of  knowledge  than 
any  other  library  in  the  world,  that  the  men  who  conceived  the 
plan  and  who  had  the  energy,  tact,  patience,  and  knowledge 
with  which  to  execute  it,  are  those  whom  I  would  congratulate 
to-day.  It  is  to  the  librarian  and  trustees  of  these  various 
foundations  that  I  would  convey  my  profound  felicitations." 
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A  "VICTIM  OF  AMERICAN  DOLLARS" 

AMERICA  is  pictured  as  a  sort  of  demogorgon  destroying 
those  who  come  to  it  from  abroad.  So  the  Berlin 
^  Mittag  ZeUung  accounts  for  the  cause  of  Gustav  Mah- 
ler's death  in  Vienna  on  May  18,  laying  it  directly  to  the 
"  nerve-racking  and  peculiar  demands  of  Ameri- 
can art."  No  German  artist  who  has  not  the  re- 
serve and  strength  of  a  Schumann-Heink  can  hope 
to  survive  these  demands,  this  paper  adds.  It 
seems,  however,  to  shift  part  of  the  real  respon- 
sibility to  the  sufferers  themselves  since  it  draws 
up  a  list  of  casualties  to  accompany  Mahler's, 
calling  the  figures  therein  "  victims  of  the  dollar. " 
It  does  not  readily  appear  that  a  true  sequiter  is 
established  in  each  case,  but  here  is  the  list: 


power  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  space  in  Vienna  had  he  desired 
it.  He  was  paid  a  sum  of  money  which  ought  to  have  seemed 
to  him  fabulous  from  the  day  on  which  he  came  till  the  day 
when  his  labors  ended,  and  the  money  was  given  to  him  un- 
grudgingly, tho  the  investment  was  a  poor  one  for  the  opera 
company  which  brought  him  to  America  and  the  concert  organi- 
zations which  keiit  him  here.     He  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 


"  Henriette  Sontag,  who  died  in  Mexico  from 
cholera  in  1854,  despite  warnings  against  the 
folly  of  a  trip  to  America  at  that  time  ;  Bogumil 
Davison,  who  died  in  Dresden  In  1872  from  the 
effects  of  nervous  prostration  with  which  he  had 
been  afflicted  since  his  American  tour  six  years 
previous ;  Fanny  Moran  Olden,  who  died  in  1905, 
also  from  nervous  prostration  brought  on  by  an 
American  tour ;  Fanny  Janauschek,  who  was 
financially  ruined  by  American  investments  and 
died  poverty-stricken  in  the  United  States  in 
1904  ;  two  German  bassos,  Karl  and  Emil  Fischer, 
who  went  to  America  with  big  German  reputa- 
tions, only  to  sink  to  the  level  of  mediocrities  as 
a  result  of  settling  down  there ;  the  tenor,  Jov- 
dworsky,  who  was  '  exploited  '  in  the  United  States  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  had  to  return  to  Germany  as  a  second-rate 
artist;  Rosa  Sucher,  whose  star  was  ever  in  the  descendant  as 
soon  as  her  American  tour  ended;  Ottilie  Genee,  who  lost  her 
fortune  in  American  theatrical  undertakings ;  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch  and  Anton  Seidl,  both  'victims  of  American  overwork,' 
and  finally,  Heinrich  Conried,  '  who  died  sooner  than  was 
necessary  on  account  of  overexertions  in  New  York. '  " 

Mr.  Mahler  remained  four  years  in  New  York,  first  as  a  con- 
ductor of  opera  at  the  Metropolitan,  later  as  the  leader  of  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra.  His  career  with  that  organization  was 
troublous,  but  the  fault  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  established. 
Certain  journals  expect  a  public  airing  of  "the  matter,  from 
threats  made  by  the  musician's  wife.  Mr.  Krehbiel  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  asserts  that  Mr.  Mahler  "  was  a  sick  man  when 
he  came  to  New  York,"  adding: 

"  His  troubles  with  the  administration  of  the  Philharmonic 
were  of  his  own  creation,  for  he  might  have  had  the  absolute 


interpreted. 
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artist,  and  possibly  he  was  one,  but  he  failed  to  convince  the 
people  of  New  York  of  the  fact,  and  therefore  his  American 
career  was  not  a  success.  His  influence  was  not  helpful  but 
prejudicial  to  good  taste.  It  is  unpleasant  to  say  such  things, 
but  a  sense  of  duty  demands  that  they  be  said." 

Mr.  Finck,  of  The  Evening  Post,  takes  a  more  favorable 
view,  tho  he  suggests  that  while  "  music  is  the  most  emotional 
of  the  arts,  and  the  most  intoxicating,  unless  its  devotees  cul- 
tivate moderation,  it  is  apt  to  lead  them  to  excesses."  Mr. 
Mahler,  he  thinks,  lacked  the  necessary  constitution  for  such 
strains : 

"  He  worked  and  fought  too  hard,  and  now  he  is  no  more. 
He  was  both  a  creator  and  a  conductor,  and  it  was  this  dual 
capacity,  combined  with  his  pronounced  individuality,  that  put 
a  special  stamp  on  everything  he  did.  Wagner  said  of  Liszt 
that  when  he  played  he  did  not  simply  perform  the  music,  but 
recreated  it.  In  the  same  way,  Mahler  recreated  whatever  he 
He  made  a  Bach  suite  a  sensation  of  the  musical 
season  ;  he  conducted  the  '  Flying  Dutchman  ' 
overture  so  that  one  could  smell  the  salt  breezes 
of  the  stormy  sea  and  hear  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  in  the  masts;  he  made  Beethoven's  hack- 
neyed symphonies  seem  new,  and  was  the  first 
conductor  who  revealed  the  full  grandeur  of  the 
funeral  march  in  the  '  Eroica  ' ;  and  he  brought 
out  all  that  is  best  in  the  works  of  the  contem- 
porary German  composers,  notably  his  friend  Rich- 
ard Strauss.  His  creative  impulse  sometimes 
made  him  retouch  the  orchestral  coloring  of  the 
music  of  former  epochs  so  as  to  make  it  sound  as 
it  would  if  the  respective  composers  had  lived  to- 
day. For  this  he  was  violently  abused,  tho  he  left 
the  scores  unaltered  for  others  to  follow  the  letter 
instead  of  the  spirit.  Adverse  criticism  never 
daunted  him,  for  he  knew  he  was  doing  missionary 
work  for  masterpieces.  Once  his  patience  gave 
way  :  being  accused  of  having  come  across  the  At- 
lantic to  teach  Americans  how  music  should  be 
performed,  he  demurred,  but  added  that  neither 
had  he  come  over  here  to  be  taught." 

These     very    qualities,    however,    partake    of 
viciousness  in  Mr.  Krehbiel's  view: 

'"It    is    a    fatuous    notion   of    foreigners    that 
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Copvrighled  by  Ainu;  Uupout. 

GUSTAV    MAHLER, 

The  latest    of  Germany's   sacrifices  at 
shrine  of  the  "American  dollar." 


the 


Americans  know  nothing  about  music  in  its  highest  forms. 
Only  of  late  years  have  the  European  newspapers  begun  to  in- 
form their  readers  that  the  opera  in  New  York  has  some  sig- 
nificance. Had  their  writers  on  music  been  students  they 
would  have  known  that  for  nearly  a  century  New  Yorkers  have 
listened  to  singers  of  the  highest  class — singers  that  the  people 
of  the  musical  centers  of  the  European  continent  were  never 
permitted  to  hear.  Mr.  Mahler  early  learned  a  valuable  lesson 
at  the  opera,  but  he  never  learned  it  in  the  concert-room.  He 
never  discovered  that  there  were  Philharmonic  subscribers  who 
had  inherited   not  only  their    seats   from   their  parents   and 

grandparents,  but  also 
their  appreciation  of 
good  music. 

"  He  never  knew,  or  if 
he  knew  he  was  never 
willing  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  Philharmonic 
audience  would  be  as 
quick  to  resent  an  out- 
rage on  the  musical 
classics  as  a  corruption 
of  the  Bible  or  Shake- 
speare. He  did  not  know 
that  he  was  doing  it,  or  if 
he  did  he  was  willing 
wantonly  to  insult  their 
intelligence  and  taste  by 
such  things  as  multiply- 
ing the  voices  in  a  Bee- 
thoven symphony  (an 
additional  kettledrum  in 
the  '  Pastoral,'  for  in- 
stance) ,  by  cutting  down 
the  strings  and  doubling 
the  flutes  in  Mozart's  G 
minor,  by  fortifying  the 
brass  in  Schubert's  C 
major  until  the  sweet 
Vienna  singer  of  nearly 
a  century  ago  seemed  a 
modern  Malay  running  amuck,  and — most  monstrous  of  all  his 
doings — starting  the  most  poetical  and  introspective  of  all  of 
Schumann's  overtures — that  to  '  Manfred  ' — with  a  cymbal 
clash  like  that  which  sets  Mazeppa's  horse  on  his  wild  gallop 
in  Liszt's  symphonic  poem.  And  who  can  ever  forget  the  treat- 
ment of  the  kettledrums  which  he  demanded  of  his  players  ? 
Wooden-headed  sticks,  not  only  in  Beethoven's  ninth  sym- 
phony, but  even  in  Weber's  '  Oberon  '  overture ! 

"  But  the  man  is  dead  and  the  catalog  might  as  well  be  closed. 
Of  the  unhappy  relations  which  existed  between  him  and  the 
Philharmonic  Society's  promoters  it  would  seem  to  be  a  duty 
to  speak ;  but  the  subject  is  unpleasant ;  those  most  in- 
terested know  the  facts  ;  the  injury  that  has  been  done  can 
not  be  undone,  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  the  history  may 
be  unfolded  in  its  entirety.  It  were  best  if  it  could  be 
forgotten. " 

He  will  be  remembered  most  favorably  for  his  work  at  the 
Metropolitan,  where  he  revived  Mozart  and  renovated  Wagner. 
In  the  Boston  Transcript  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker  thus  recalls  him  : 

"  He  believed  Wagner's  operas  over-long  and  their  movement 
sluggish.  Accordingly  he  made  many  'cuts,'  especially  in 
'Tristan,'  which  irritated  the  purists,  and  he  sped  the  pace, 
which  was  sore  vexation  to  those  that  love  the  slow  tempi  of 
Baireuth.  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  let  the  orchestral  so- 
norities overwhelm  the  singers,  and  above  all  other  conductors 
of  Wagner's  operas  in  this  generation  in  America,  he  kept  the 
music  ceaselessly  plastic.  In  'Tristan,'  in  particular,  the 
orchestra  was  like  a  changeful  sea  upon  which  were  borne  the 
passion  and  the  fate  of  the  lovers.  The  listener  had  no  sense 
of  carefully  meditated  design,  of  pedantic  care  ;  yet  Mr.  Mahler 
never  relaxed  the  continuity  and  the  ecstatic  and  the  tragic 
march  of  the  music. 

He  seemed  not  to  seek  emphases,  to  mold  contours,  to  bear 
heavily  upon  climaxes,  yet  hardly  a  phrase  missed  its  due 
accent;  the  melodic  flow  was  rich  and  unforced,  the  climaxes 
rose  and  fell.  With  '  Tristan  '  and  with  '  Die  Walkiire  '  no 
less,  the  music-drama  seemed  to  create  itself  out  of  itself,  to 
gather  the  hearer  into  its  emotional  and  musical  life  and  bear 
him  upon  it.  The  intensity  of  the  execution  was  at  one  with 
the  amplitude  of  the  design." 


CASTING   WHISTLER   IN   THE  SHADE 

JUST  WHEN  it  seems  about  settled  that  the  world  is  to  be 
given  up  to  young  men,  the  English  appear  to  be  trying 
to  thwart  this  tendency  by  discovering  new  geniuses  in  old 
men.  Of  course  no  one  now  disputes  the  worthiness  of  William 
de  Morgan  to  his  late  elevation  in  the  world  of  letters,  but  the 
recent  attempt  to  deify  Walter  Greaves  in  the  world  of  art  does 
not  find  unanimous  approval.  Mr.  Greaves,  it  appears,  is  a 
man  of  seventy  who  in  earlier  years  was  a  pupil  and  assistant 
of  Whistler.  He  still  cherishes  the  memory  of  his  former 
master,  tho  he  repeats  the  story  that  Whistler  forbade  him 
to  exhibit  any  work  without  his  permission.  These  facts  now 
contribute  to  a  newspaper  sensation  in  London ;  art  critics 
are  writing  of  "The  New  Whistler,"  "An  Art  Romance,"  and 
hailing  "  An  Unknown  Master  Discovered."  His  pictures,  on 
view  in  a  London  gallery,  now  sell  for  £200  or  more,  whereas 
formerly  they  barely  changed  hands  at  the  price  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen shillings.  The  critics  of  the  daily  press  are  inclined  to 
praise  Mr.  Greaves  at  Whistler's  expense,  but  the  writers  in 
the  weekly  literary  journals  come  forward  with  more  subdued 
judgments.  The  story  of  Mr.  Greaves's  relations  with  Whistler 
is  interesting,  however.  This  is  how  The  Westviinster  Gazette 
(London)  gives  it: 

'•  Mr.  Walter  Greaves  and  his  brother  were  the  sons  of  a 
Chelsea  boat-builder.  In  the  late  fifties  they  came  into  the 
service  of  Whistler,  then  living  at  7,  Lindsay-row.  They  '  used 
to  get  ready  his  colors  and  canvases,  prepare  the  gray  distem- 
per ground  which  he  so  liked  working  upon,  and  painted  the 
mackerel-back  pattern  on  the  frames — in  fact,  attended  to  all 
the  routine  work  of  the  studio. '  Mr.  Walter  Greaves,  it  is  of 
interest  to  know,  helped  Whistler  with  the  Leyland  Room,  and, 
he  says,  'painted  part  of  the  ceiling.'  The  brothers  worked 
for  Whistler  for  nearly  twenty  years,  in  one  way  or  another. 
In  their  younger  days  they  used  to  row  the  artist  about  on  the 
river,  '  sometimes  spending  the  whole  night  on  the  water. ' 
Before  they  came  to  Whistler,  the  brothers  had  begun  to  paint, 
and  they  painted  the  scenes  they  knew — Hammersmith,  the 
Chelsea  River,  Cremorne.  Whistler  taught  Mr.  Walter  Greaves 
to  etch,  and  sometimes  corrected  his  plates.  And  once  Mr. 
Walter  Greaves  threw  a  stone  through  Carlyle's  window  and 
made  that  philosopher  very  angry.  Working  in  this  environ- 
ment, under  circumstances  approximating  so  closely  to  those 
under  which  the  artists  of  bygone  days  invariably  gained  their 
knowledge,  it  would  have  been  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
these  young  men,  already  disposed  to  paint,  should  have  de- 
veloped into  professional  artists  of  the  Whistler  school.  But 
they  seem  to  have  made  no  effort  to  come  before  the  public  in 
that  capacity.  .  .  .  Mr.  Greaves  says:  '  Whistler  would  never 
allow  us  to  exhibit  anything  without  his  permission,  and  always 
insisted  on  our  mentioning  that  we  were  "  pupils  of  Whistler."  ' 
In  the  light  of  the  present  exhibition,  one  can  realize  the  good- 
humored  kindliness  that  dictated  both  the  restriction  and  its 
accompanying  salve  to  the  feelings  of  his  devoted  admirers  and 
assistants.     Whistler  knew. " 

The  London  Times  critic  implies  his  approval  of  Mr.  Greaves 
on  patriotic  grounds,  seeing  the  artist  as  "  intensely  English." 
Whereas  "  Whistler,  no  doubt,  helped  to  make  him  an  artist,  he 
did  not  make  him  a  cosmopolitan  like  so  many  of  his  followers, 
and  he  has  kept  almost  entirely  free  of  the  Japanese  element 
in  Whistler's  art."  The  Daily  Graphic  compares  Whistler's 
work  unfavorably  with  that  of  Greaves.  "  We  look  at  Greaves's 
pictures  and  think  of  old  Chelsea ;  we  look  at  Whistler's  and 
think  of— Whistler. "  As  if  in  rebuttal  of  these  observations  a 
writer  in  the  London  Outlook  observes : 

"  Hard  upon  the  solemn  ravings  over  Post-Impressionism 
comes  the  discovery  of  a  new  master,  heralded  with  pleasing 
unanimity  in  the  entire  press.  No  doubt  about  it  this  time — a 
pupil  of  Whistler,  who  taught  Whistler  all  he  knew.  Whistler, 
deluded  soul,  puffed  to  the  limit  of  his  possible  expansion  in  his 
day,  was,  in  a  way,  and  in  his  very  peculiar  way,  all  right. 
But  that  was  a  long  time  ago.     The  memory   of  his   highly 
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1.    PORTRAIT    OK    THE    ARTIST.  •  2.     BOAT-RACE    DAY,   HAMMERSMITH    BRIDGE. 

No.  1  is  attributed  to  tlie  artist  in  the  (^ireavps  CataloK,  b',;t  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  as.sert.s  that  Whistler  liimself  painted  the  head.  The  samj 
authority  also  questions  tlie  accuracy  of  the  catalog  in  asserting  that  No.  2  was  painted  and  exhibited  in  1862  prior  to  his  acquaintance  with 
Whistler  or  before  the  latter  had  painted  any  of  liis  bridge  pictures. 


studied  toilet  and  his  militant  tuft  of  bleached  hair  is  waning. 
He  may  not  to-day  be  quite  the  artist  he  was.  Indeed,  we  have 
discovered  that  a  student  who  waited  on  the  master  drew  soul- 
ful boats  before  the  butterfly  ever  thought  of  the  beauty  of 
barges,  and  many  years  after — perhaps  twenty — the  first  boat 
becomes  a  better  boat  than  the  second.  It  becomes  so  by  a 
peculiar  quality  of  soulfulness  in  boats.  Mr.  Whistler's  boats, 
admirable  even  yet,  remind  one  irresistibly  of  Whistler.  Mr. 
Greaves's  boats,  suddenly  taking  souls  to  themselves  as  well  as 
sails,  remind  one  of — boats.  It  is  convincing  art  criticism,  of 
course.  One  would  prefer  a  drawing  of  a  boat  to  remind  one 
of  a  boat,  rather  than  to  make  one  think  of  Whistler,  but  after 
all  it  is  the  business  of  the  art  critic  to  recognize  a  boat  as  a 
boat  long  before  he  recognizes  its  resemblance  to  the  dapper 
American  master." 

Oddly   enough    just   at  this    moment   a    letter  written    by 
Whistler  to  Walter  Greaves  turns  up  in  an  American  auction- 


room.  In  part  it  covers  the  point  of  the  prohibition  laid  by 
the  master  upon  his  pupils  of  making  use  of  his  ideas.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  used  to  lay  claim  to  certain  "  odd  bits  "  in 
Venice  as  belonging  exclusively  to  him,  warning  others  not  to 
"  spoil  "  them  by  trying  to  do  them.  This  is  the  letter  as  the 
New  York  Times  reprints  it: 

"  The  doctor  [presumably  Seymour  Haden]  mentioned  acci- 
dentally that  you  spoke  of  painting  a  blue  picture  of  your  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Ranger.  Now,  my  dear  boy,  just  reflect  for  a  minute 
and  don't  let  my  own  pet  pupil  unconsciously  do  what  he  would 
be  indignant  if  another  were  to  attempt,  for  you  know  my  pic- 
ture of  little  Miss  Leyland  in  blue  cashmere  and  velvet— in 
short,  the  arrangement  in  blue — you  know  how  jolly  it  is,  and 
of  course  I  shall  paint  it  directly  I  have  time.  Of  course  I 
know  it  is  quite  natural  that  you  and  Harry  should  see  nature 
as  I  have  made  her  known  to  you. " 


3.    UNLOADING    THE    B.'IROE. 


4.    "TINME"    (ALICE    greaves). 


5.    P.ISSI.VG    I'NDER    OLD    BATTERSEA    BRIDGE. 


Joseph  Pennell  believes  that  unless  steps  are  taken  to  determine  Greaves's  place  in  the  art  v  orld,  confusion  will  result  between  his  work  and 
Whistler's,  for  already  "tnucli  of  Greaves's  work  lias  been  foisted  upon  the  public  as  Whistler's." 


riCTUKKS    BV    W.\LTER    tiRE.WES,    ONCE    WHISTLER'S    PUPIL.  NOW    HIS    RIV.^L.. 


MISSIONARY  GIFTS  NOT  FALLING   OFF 

HERE  AND  THERE  in  the  secular  press  it  is  asserted 
that  in  spite  of  the  great  campaign  conducted  by  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  missionary  offerings.  The  editor  of  The  Christian  Advo- 
cate (Methodist  Episcopal,  New  York)  admits  that  the  state- 
ments may  be  true  "  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  made. "  One 
statement  is  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  leading  boards  show 
"deficits."  While  such  a  declaration  is  true  "on  the  face  of 
it,"  yet  "  it  does  not  carry  with  it  the  additional  important  fact 
that  these  boards  face  a  deficit,  not  because  of  decreased  offer- 
ings, but  because  of  overappropriation."  The  editor  of  this 
journal  goes  on  to  give  some  specific  instances : 

"  This  is  notably  true  of  the  American  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  which  at  its  last  meeting  reported  a  deficit  of 
approximately  $60,000,  while  at  the  same  time  there  was  noted 
an  increase  in  the  offerings  of  the  churches  of  over  $25,000. 
The  deficit  resulted  from  a  large  overappropriation  last  year. 

"  The  statement  has  also  been  made  that  some  boards  shov? 
an  actual  decrease  in  income.  This  statement  would  be  true  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from  last  year's 
statistical  showing,  but  does  not  mention  the  important  fact 
that  because  of  a  change  in  the  fiscal  year  the  report  last  year 
was  for  eleven  months  instead  of  twelve.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
the  secretary  of  that  Board,  reports  that  if  twelve  months  be 
compared  with  twelve  months  there  has  been  a  marked  upward 
tendency,  amounting  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

"  The  facts  are  at  hand  which  would  make  possible  a  more 
complete  analysis,  but  the  above  are  fair  samples  of  the  situa- 
tion which  would  be  found  to  exist  if  the  particulars  are  taken 
up  in  detail. 

"  In  our  own  Church  the  treasurer's  report  of  advances  last 
year  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Annual  Conferences  (except   immediate  advance) $68,079.70 

Annuities,  legacies  and  miscellaneous  receipts 4,438.12 

Special  gifts  .  .  - , 15,070.46 

Immediate  advance  (cash) 51,303.04 

Making  a  grand  total  of $138,891.32 

"  This  is  one  of  the  largest  advances  made  in  the  past  twenty 
years  of  the  Missionary  Society's  history.  In  tabulating  the 
reports  from  165  churches  in  the  cities  which  were  touched  by 
last  year's  national  campaign  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Move- 
ment, it  appears  that  there  was  a  total  increase  of  $48,867  in 
the  foreign  missionary  offerings  of  these  churches.  This  in- 
crease, covering  so  wide  an  area,  surely  finds  no  parallel  in  all 
previous  history  of  Methodist  missionary  finance. 

"  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  reports  that  last 
year  they  were  $57,000  ahead  of  the  preceding  year. 

"  The  United  Brethren  gained  20  per  cent. 

"  The  Reformed  Church  in  America  reports  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent. 

"The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  had  a  deficit  of  $20,000  last 
year,  which  was  wiped  out  and  they  were  able  to  make  an  ad- 
vance of  $20,000  this  year. 

"  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  lost  by  death  two  very  large  givers,  report  an  increase 
in  gifts  from  congregations  of  more  than  $30,000.  The  secre- 
tary reports  that  before  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement 
began  its  work  their  total  receipts  were  $766,000  and  they  now 
receive  $985,000,  a  total  increase  of  $219,000." 

The  churches  of  Canada,  too,  are  reported  to  have  increased 
the  total  of  their  missionary  offerings  35  per  cent,  since  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  began  its  work.     Finally: 

"Taking  all  of  the  churches  of  North  America,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  total  contributions  for  foreign  missions  for  the 
years 

1908,  1909,  1910,  were $33,127,491 

1905,  1906,  1987,  were 26,559,206 

Making  a  total  increase  of $6,568,285 

"  In  addition  to  the  above  not  less  than  $3,000,000  has  been 


subscribed  to  foreign  missions  in  large  amounts,  a  large  part 
of  which  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  impetus  given  by  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  has  fallen 
far  short  of  the  expectations  of  many,  but,  as  was  brought  out 
clearly  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  in 
Boston,  the  difficulty  is  not  with  the  Movement  but  with  the 
expectations.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
was  seriously  underestimated,  but  it  is  a  cause  for  great  thanks- 
giving that  marked  progress  is  being  made." 
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SUNDAY   IN  THE  NAVY 

UNDAY    IN    THE  NAVY  has  gone  to  — 


said    a 


sailor  in  the  hearing  of  an  officer  in  the  Atlantic 
squadron,  and  the  remark  led  the  oflScer  to  write  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  a  letter  telling  how  the  observance 
of  the  day  has  disappeared  from  shipboard.  It  is  not  written 
in  a  narrow  spirit  of  criticism,  says  that  journal  in  introducing 
it,  "  but  with  a  view  of  presenting  conditions  as  they  are,  to- 
gether with  an  analysis  of  effects,  as  they  have  been  observed, 
of  disregarding  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest."  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  observes  The  Evening  Post,  "  what  he  says  is  competent 
first-hand  criticism,  not  intended  to  be  a  mere  attack,  but  to 
point  out  a  condition  which  deserves  attention,  if  not  remedy- 
ing." The  blame  is  given  by  this  officer  to  the  Admiral  who, 
"  designated  to  command  a  fleet  or  a  division,  and  having  per- 
haps but  a  year  or  eighteen  months  to  serve,  proceeds  to  map 
out  work  for  his  command  as  if  everything  ended  with  his 
retirement. "     Further : 

"  The  men  to-day  are  not  getting  education,  training,  thorough 
methodical  reiteration.  They  are  subjected  to  a  cramming 
process  like  backward  college  students  before  an  examination. 
An  admiral  makes  out  a  program  to  cover  a  quarter  or  half  a 
year  with  designated  employment  for  every  week  day  in  the 
whole  period.  Everything  is  foreseen  and  planned  ahead.  Life 
is  arranged  beforehand  by  schedule  to  work  like  the  time-table 
of  a  great  railroad  system.  Officers  and  men  are  to  be  reduced 
to  machines,  and,  to  be  strictly  fair  and  truthful,  days  and 
hours  are  specified  for  recreation,  for  a  specified  recreation  for 
these  machines. 

"  Strangely  enough,  one  important  factor  is  left  out  of  con- 
sideration :  nature.  Men  are  not  machines,  but  human  beings, 
and  sailors  are  particularly  human.  Kipling's  dictum  that 
'  Single  men  in  barracks  don't  grow  into  plaster  saints  '  could 
mutatis  mutandis  be  applied  to  sailors  as  well  as  to  soldiers. 
Then  nature  includes  rain,  fog,  wind,  storm.  These  trifles 
are  not  taken  into  account.  Result:  when  they  interfere,  not 
having  been  foreseen,  and  the  comprest  schedule  having  to  be 
carried  out,  something  must  give  way. 

"  Usually  the  first  thing  to  go  is  the  men's  Sabbath.  By 
putting  in  a  hard  day's  work  on  Sunday  the  coaling-ship  ordered 
for  Friday  or  Saturday  and  prevented  by  stress  of  weather  can 
be  accomplished  and  still  permit  of  the  scheduled  this  or  that 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  so  as  to  go  on  with  the  fore- 
ordained this  or  that  on  Thursday  and  Friday  so  that  the  end 
of  the  month  or  the  end  of  the  quarter  may  see  everything  ac- 
complished as  planned  and  the  huge  bulk  of  work  undertaken 
be  reported  with  pride  to  Washington  accomplished. 

"  And  so  we  coal  ship  on  Sunday ;  or,  because  a  storm  hag 
delayed  it  till  Monday,  we  spend  all  day  Sunday  in  the  turrets 
or  at  the  secondary  battery  getting  ready  therefor.  The  ship 
is  painted,  the  decks  shellacked,  the  battalion  gotten  ready  for 
landing,  etc.     This  is  the  period  of  strenuousness  and  '  Sunday 

in  the  Navy  has  gone  to , '  as  I  heard  a  man  say  not  long 

ago.  We  are  treating  this  way  in  piping  times  of  peace  [men] 
whom  we  would  like  to  retain  for  life,  but  whom  we  could 
count  on  for  four  years,  and  four  years  are  ample  training  time 
for  a  man-of-war's  man.  Four  years  of  careful,  unhurried, 
methodical,  systematic  training  are  ample — but  the  strenuous 
admiral,  anxious  to  close  his  career  with  six  months  of  immedi- 
ate, visible,  and  to  him  creditable,  accomplishment,  crowds  it 
all  into  that  time  at  the  expense  of  the  enlisted  men's  Sunday, 
a  time  which  should  be  as  inalienably  his  for  reading,  letter- 
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writing,  smoking,  yarn-spinning,  and  mere  lazy  sleep  and  re- 
cuperation, for  turning  his  thought  inward,  self-communion,  as 
is  the  meal  hour  or  the  silence  on  the  berth  deck  after  taps. 
There  is  a  limit  to  all  enterprise  and  endeavor.  Beyond  that 
limit  men  must  be  pushed,  then  driven.  Driving  such  active, 
willing,  uncomplaining,  intelligent,  faithful  workers  as  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  crew  of  this  ship  is  criminal." 


•'GIDEONS"   WITH   BIBLES 
This  society,  composed  of  commercial  travele's,  has 


"GIDEONS"  AND  BIBLES 

PLACING  Bibles  in  hotel  rooms  where  transient  guests 
may  read  them  is  a  work  mainly  accomplished  by  a  society 
known  as  "  The  Gideons."  This  is  the  "  Christian  Com- 
mercial Travelers'  Association  of  America"  and  had  its  origin 
in  1899  in  Boscobel,  Wis.,  where  two  chance  visitors  in  the 
same  hotel  agreed  "  that  their 
profession  wis  in  need  of  an 
organization  for  Christian  fel- 
lowship." There  are  600,000 
commercial  travelers  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  this 
number  only  50,000  are  active 
Christians,  says  The  Congre- 
gationalist  and  Christian  World 
(Boston).  The  "  live  wires  "  in 
this  class  number  8,000  and 
they  are  called  Gideons.  "  If  a 
Gideon  isn't  a  live  wire  he  isn't 
a  Gideon."  The  Bible  propa- 
ganda of  the  Gideons  arose  in 
this  way  : 

"  The  morals  of  the  '  Knight 
of  the  Road  '  in  the  past,  taken 
as  a  class,  have  not  been  all 
that  could  be  desired,  but  in 
the  twelve  years  in  which  the 
Gideons  have  been  working  '  a 
remarkable  change  for  better,' 
says  Secretary  W.  E.  Hender- 
son, '  has  taken  place. ' 

"  Two  years  ago  Mr.  N.  W.  Dennett,  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Gideons,  learned  when  in  England  that  the  commei-cial 
travelers  of  Great  Britain  were  placing  Bibles  in  hotel  rooms. 
The  idea  seemed  a  splendid  one,  so  the  Gideons  decided  to  put 
a  Bible  in  each  guest  room  of  every  hotel  in  America. 

"  To-day  they  have  placed  over  65,000  Bibles  in  over  600  hotels 
and  are  rapidly  increasing  this  number.  The  American  Bible 
Society,  which  supplies  the  books  at  one-third  less  than  cost, 
on  account  of  the  Gideons'  demands  and  those  of  the  others  are 
six  months  behind  their  orders. 

"  It  takes  a  considerable  sum  to  pay  for  65,000  Bibles.  In 
many  of  the  cities  the  churches  have  volunteered  to  supply  the 
hotels.  In  some  places  prominent  and  wealthy  men  have  paid 
for  the  Bibles  in  the  hotels.  In  Kansas  City  a  big  manufac- 
turer employing  mapy  salesmen,  being  convinced  of  the  value 
of  the  work,  supplied  an  entire  hotel.  Then  too  the  lonely 
traveling  man  who  has  been  cheered  up  by  the  Holy  Book  in 
the  room  has  sent  in  his  mite. 

"  The  Gideons  have  been  exploited  in  the  papers  principally 
as  distributors  of  Bibles.  But  they  do  m.uch  other  work.  The 
members,  active  business  men,  carry  the  gospel  to  their  fellow 
travelers  as  man  to  man.  They  hold  meetings  in  hotels  and 
have  camps  in  most  of  the  big  cities.  Every  noon  from  12 
to  12:45  throughout  the  United  States  in  hotel  rooms  and 
offices,  wherever  they  may  be,  the  Gideons  hold  a  service 
of  prayer. 

"The  Bibles  placed  in  the  hotels  are  very  seldom  carried  off. 
But  there  are  instances  to  the  contrary.  A  bell  boy  in  Denver 
took  one  from  a  room  and  was  caught  with  it.  '  Honest,  boss,' 
he  said,  '  it's  the  best  book  I  ever  read.  Why,  I  am  nearly 
through  it  by  this  time.'  " 

Tho  not  in  the  ranks  of  the  Gideons,  the  New  York  Bible 
Society,  under  its  general  secretary.  Rev.  George  W.  Carter, 
has  placed  10,000  Bibles  in  the  hotels  of  New  York  within  the 
past  six  months.     The  character  of  the  600,000  daily  guests  in 


New  York  hotels,  as  compared  with  many  other  cities, 
says  a  writer  in  The  Examiner  (New  York),  "renders  the 
task  of  supplying  Bibles  more  delicate  in  some  particulars." 
We  read : 

"  '  New  York  hotels  are  not  filled  with  traveling  salesmen  to 
an  excessive  degree,'  says  Dr.  Carter,  '  but  with  tourists  from 
other  cities  and  countries,  visitors  for  a  season  and  widely 
var^'ing  classes  of  the  traveling  public.  For  that  reason  our 
Bibles,  plain  yet  elegant  in  appearance,  have  no  note  or  re- 
ligious comment  printed  on  them,  and  therefore  can  not  be  ob- 
jectionable to  any  possible  reader.' 

"  With  remarkable  unanimity  responses  of  most  cordial  nature 
have  been  received  from  hotel  majiagers  and  proprietors.  In- 
variably the  writers  express  appreciation,  gratitude,  approba- 
tion, and  a  desire  for  cooperation.  '  The  idea  is  a  splendid  one, 
and    we  appreciate   your  offer,'   says   one.      Another  writes: 


FOR   CHICAGO   HOTELS, 
placed  more  than  65,000  Bibles  in  over  600  hotels. 


'  Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  this  matter,  and  hoping 
that  much  good  will  come  to  this  cause  through  you.' 

"  Some  hotels  of  notably  '  smart  '  class  have  requested  three 
or  four  hundred  Bibles.  A  few  of  the  smaller  hotels  have  asked 
for  twenty-five  or  fifty,  but  generally  the  requests  run  into  the 
hundreds.  The  most  fashionable  hotels  of  the  city  have  proved 
equally  willing  to  add  Bibles  to  their  house  furnishings.  One 
hundred  leather-bound  volumes  went  to  the  Hotel  Savoy,  700 
copies  to  the  Plaza,  and  800  to  Hotel  Astor. 

"  '  When  we  consider,'  says  Dr.  Carter,  '  that  the  majority  of 
suicides  in  this  city  are  said  to  occur  in  hotels,  when  we  are 
reminded  of  the  numbers  of  strangers  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  sheltered  from  time  to  time  under  their  roofs,  we 
must  recognize  the  value  of  the  opportunity  to  reach  those  who, 
far  from  home,  may  find  themselves  in  distress  of  mind.  That 
the  Word  of  God,  found  unexpectedly  on  the  table  of  a  hotel 
room,  has  more  than  once  saved  its  reader  from  despair,  is 
vouched  for  by  notes  to  that  effect  left  in  the  books.' 

■'  Another  interesting  detail  has  come  to  notice  recently. 
One  of  the  largest,  newest,  and  most  elegant  hotels  of  the  city 
reports  through  its  manager  that  '  not  a  week  passes  without  a 
request  being  made  at  the  office  for  a  French  Bible.'  Accord- 
ingly when  600  Bibles  were  sent  to  this  hotel  some  were  in  the 
French  tongue.  Another  of  the  most  fashionable  hostelries 
desired  600  cards  for  distribution  throughout  the  house  stating 
that  Bibles  could  be  procured  from  the  hotel  clerk. 

"  Not  only  to  those  in  great  hotels  is  the  Bible  thus  carried, 
but  to  the  hundreds  of  men  and  boys  in  the  cheap  lodging- 
houses  of  the  East  Side.  In  addition  to  the  mile  and  more  of 
Bibles  donated  to  hotels,  several  hundred  have  been  placed  in 
the  reading-rooms  of  the  lodging-houses:  metal  racks  are  fas- 
tened to  the  wall,  in  which  the  Bibles  are  kept  when  not  in 
use.  'It  is  gratifying  to  know,"  says  Dr.  Caiter,  '  that  the 
Bibles  are  read.  Those  persons  who  by  their  gifts  to  our 
Society  have  paid  for  such  Bibles  may  be  responsible  for 
changing  the  character  and  destiny  of  many  lives.'  " 
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HOW  ENGLAND  ACCOUNTS  FOR 
NON-CHURCHGOING 

A  FEW  YEARS  ago  an  English  paper  took  a  religious  cen- 
sus and  fou-nd  that  four  persons  out  of  every  five  in 
-  the  Bietropolis  "never  darkened  a  church  door."  The 
percentage  is  thought  to  be  not  so  high  in  "  the  provinces,"  but 
the  fact  of  non-churchgoing  is  so  general  as  to  lead  Mr.  W. 
Forbes  Gray  to  bring  together  in  a  little  volume  a  number  of 
'■  Reasons  and  Remedies."  To  this  symposium  both  laymen  and 
clergy  contribute.  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  has  made 
a  digest  of  these  opinions  in  a  manner  consonant  with  our  style, 
so  we  cite  from  its  columns,  giving  credit  for  their  editorial 
labors. 

Prebendary  Carlile,  the  head  of  the  Church  Army,  holds  that 
the  whole  thing  resolves  itself  into  "practical  agnosticism." 
'■  It  is  not  active,  ramping  atheism  with  which  the  churches 
have  to  contend  to-day,  so  much  as  careless  indifference — a  dis- 
inclination to  be  troubled  about  problems  which  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  moment  are  treated  as  non-existent."  But  he  does 
ftot  think  the  case  hopeless : 

'■  There  is  (he  says)  no  need  to  despair.  Frivolity,  the  m&d 
chase  after  pleasure  and  amusement  at  all  costs,  the  absence 
of  high  aims,  are  but  the  froth  which  comes  to  the  surface.  In 
time  the  native  good  sense  and  solidity  of  the  nation  will  re- 
cover itself — possibly  under  the  sobering  effect  of  some  great 
national  disaster  (may  God  avert  it !)  ;  or  mere  weariness  and 
satiety  may  drive  home  the  lesson  that  life  is  no  life  which  is 
destitute  of  a  spiritual  element.  The  prodigal's  husks  may 
satisfy  for  the  moment,  but  the  time  will  come  when  more  solid 
food  will  be  needful." 

Mr.  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  M.P. ,  regards  the  answer  to  the 
question  "  Why  the  Church  is  Becoming  of  So  Little  Account  to 
the  Working  Classes  ?  "  as  a  threefold  one  : 

"  The  Church  has  lost  touch  with  modern  life  and  the  duties 
of  modern  life ;  the  individual  still  has  his  thirst  and  hunger 
after  righteousness,  but  society,  with  its  material  and  debasing 
pursuits  after  wealth  and  folly  and  the  weariness  it  imposes 
upon  the  people  engaged  in  its  tasks  of  industrial  competition, 
makes  the  spiritual  life  difficult.  The  Church  will  have  to  con- 
sider these  facts,  and  will  have  to  make  up  its  mind  what  it  is 
to  do  regarding  them." 

If  the  Church,  Mr.  MacDonald  concludes,  would  only  turn  in- 
ward upon  its  own  faith  and  accept  its  own  mission,  "  some  of 
its  pews  would  still  remain  empty,  perhaps ;  but  then  it  would 
be  Christians  who  would  worship  at  its  altars,  whereas  at 
present  it  is  they  who  are  drifting  away." 

Professor  Stalker,  of  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Aber- 
de-in,  takes  a  less  dismal  view  than  many  of  the  other  contrib- 
utors to  the  volume.  Complaints  by  elderly  ministers  about 
the  declining  state  of  the  religion  of  the  country  often,  he 
alleges,  mean  no  more  than  that  the  attendance  at  their  own 
places  of  worship  is  falling  off.  He  declines  to  indorse  Mr. 
Haldane's  recent  statement  that  the  bulk  of  the  working  classes 
are  mild  agnostics.  He  thinks  more  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
by  office-bearers  in  providing  work'  in  the  Church  for  the 
members : 

"  The  attachment  of  members  to  a  church  is  in  proportion  not 
to  what  they  get  from  it,  but  to  what  they  would  give  to  it. 
This  is  the  kind  of  congregation  which  working  people  should 
join— one  where  their  services  will  be  claimed  and  their  gifts 
exercised.  They  can  begin  to  exercise  these  at  once  ;  because 
one  of  the  most  obvious  and  pr6fitable  services  they  can  render 
is  to  fill  the  place  of  worship  by  taking  thither  their  friends  and 
companions.  There  is  no  mistake  by  which  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  has  been  more  retarded  in  the  past  than  the  hallucina- 
tion that  the  Christianization  of  the  world  was  to  be  the  work 
of  an  ordained  and  salaried  class." 

The  Rev.  J.  Ernest  Rattenbury,  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes's 

successor,  also  thinks  it  possible  to  take  too  pessimistic  a  view 
of  the  question.      The  alienation  that  does  exist  does  not,  in 


his  view,  arise  from  any  deep-rooted  hostility  to  religion:  "It 
is  not  so  much  that  the  people  find  religion  hateful  as  that  they 
find  the  churches  useless.  They  have  no  hunger  for  what  the 
Church  provides."  The  great  requirement  of  the  Church  to- 
day, he  says,  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ: 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  the  spirit  and  ideals.  We  need  to  rid  our- 
selves of  many  of  the  ideals  of  quite  secondary  importance, 
denominational,  commercial,  literary,  esthetic.  If  we  are  to 
win  the  people  of  England  we  must  not  forget  that  the  masses 
of  the  people  are  not  cultured,  and  they  have  not  the  esthetic 
sense  of  the  clergy  of  many  of  the  churches.  If  the  Church  is 
to  win  the  people  it  must  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  deep  com- 
mon heart  of  them." 

The  Rev.  Frank  Ballard,  D.D.,  likewise  refuses  to  look  on 
the  black  side.  Whatever  the  relative  failure,  actually  the 
Christian  churches  of  this  land  are,  he  asserts,  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  ever  before.  From  the  remedies  which  he  suggests 
for  lack  of  attendance  at  public  worship  we  take  the  following 
extract : 

"  If  one  word  can  be  said  to  sum  up  the  whole  demand  of  the 
hour  on  the  Christian  behalf,  it  is  no  doubt  the  word  '  reality.' 
The  revival  of  reality  throughout  Christendom,  however  com- 
monplace a  prescription,  is  the  true  and  only  panacea  for  the 
fears  and  failures  of  the  churches.  That  preachers  should  be- 
have as  they  preach  and  congregations  act  upon  what  they  pray 
and  sing ;  that  pulpit  teaching  should  be  up-to-date,  and  that 
something  more  than  sermons  should  be  undertaken  as  a  means 
of  conveying  Christian  truth." 

Sir  Joseph  Compton  Rickett,  D.L.,  M.P.,  takes  a  rather 
gloomy  view  of  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  in  answer 
to  the  question  what  is  to  be  done,  says  that  answer  is  to  be 
found  "  in  a  restored  message  and  in  a  Church  conscious  of  her 
duty  and  of  her  opportunity  "  : 

"  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  character  of  a  vitalized 
theology.  Yet  without  a  real  message  a  minister  may  continue 
to  be  a  moral  teacher,  but  can  never  attain  to  be  the  spiritual 
seer.  If  the  Christian  Church  is  only  the  custodian  of  a  great 
tradition,  and  is  not  the  expression  of  a  living  Person  who  is 
sympathetic  with  the  world  to-day,  she  will  drop  to  the  position 
of  a  debating  society  or  be  left  to  invent  a  philosophy  for  a 
secular  theory  of  morals.  '  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or 
do  we  look  for  another  ?  '  Let  us  settle  that  question  first  of 
all." 


A  CHURCH  LEAGUE  FOR  WORLD  PEACE— World  peace, 
international  arbitration,  and  abolition  of  armaments  will  be 
the  aim  of  a  world  league  to  be  formed  under  the  efforts  of  the 
ministers  of  America.  At  least  so  they  resolved  at  a  meeting 
of  metropolitan  clergy  held  in  New  York  May  22.  The  Rev. 
Frederick  Lynch  offered  the  resolutions,  saying  in  doing  so  that 
between  1900  and  1910  ninety-nine  arbitration  treaties  between 
nations  were  negotiated.     The  resolutions  say : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  churches  of  the  United  States 
to  use  their  utmost  influence  toward  molding  a  public  opinion 
which  will  uphold  the  President  and  the  State  Department  in 
negotiating  treaties  which  shall  bind  the  contracting  nations 
to  arbitrate  all  differences  which  can  not  be  settled  by  diplomacy 
both  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  as  now  proposed,  and  with 
all  other  nations  which  may  become  willing  to  enter  into  such 
agreement  with  our  Government. 

"  Resolved,  further,  That  the  ministers  of  New  York  City  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  United  States  Senate  will  promptly 
ratify  the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France 
when  the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  them,  and  that  these  reso- 
lutions be  transmitted  to  the  President  and  to  the  Hon.  Elihu 
Root  and  the  Hon.  James  A.  O'Gorman,  Senators  from  the 
State  of  New  York." 

Seconding  the  resolutions,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of 
the  Free  Synagog,  said  he  feared  the  United  States  Senate  will 
not  confirm  President  Taft's  treaty,  and  he  urged  a  campaign 
in  the  name  of  religion  that  shall  so  arouse  the  American  people 
that  the  Senate  will  be  compelled  to  confirm  it. 


FISHING   AND    HUNTING    OFF    THE 
BEATEN    TRAIL 

IF  you  want  fishing  where  the  waters  are 
not  fished  to  death,  or  hunting  whore 
the  country  is  not  all  shot  out,  it  is  positivc^ly 
essential  to  keep  off  the  track  of  th(!  tourist 
and  the  summer  sportsman.  Once  a  locality 
is  discovered  and  described  by  some  famous 
writer  in  one  of  th(>  "six  Ixjst  sellers,"  that 
locality,  so  far  as  sport  is  concerned,  is 
doomed.  It  soon  becomes  a  site  for  high- 
priced  hotels,  where  the  dress  suit  is  de  rigiieur 
and  where  one  dons  a  golf-suit  to  stalk  moose 
or  hurries  from  the  teiuiis  court  to  the  stream 
to  do  a  little  fancy  fly-casting,  admirable  as 
to  form,  but  empty  as  to  fish.  All  such  places 
soon  become  deserted  by  game,  but  not  by 
the  "guides,"  who  are  more  interested  in  the 
size  of  the  "sport's"  pocket-book  and  his 
available  lifiuor  supply,  than  in  following  their 
craft.  Unless  you  are  in  the  expert  class, 
there  is  little  hope  of  anything  more  exciting 
happening  to  you  than  being  "done  good," 
according  to  the  physician's  prescription,  un- 
less you  follow  fish  and  game  to  their  real 
haunts.  One  should  go  where  trout  are  still 
so  wild  as  to  be  tame,  where  moose  and  deer 
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are  still  curious  as  to  what  a  tenderfoot  looks 
like  in  his  luitive  habiliments. 

If  I  had  Maine  in  mind  for  a  trip  such 
places  as  Ripogenus  Lake;  North  Pond,  Bel- 
grade Lakes;  Grand  Lake  Stream,  which  is 
reached  via  the  Washington  County  Railroad 
to  Princeton  through  Long  Lake  and  Big 
Lake  and  thence  three  miles  into  Orand 
Lake  Stream;  Caratunk,  Kennebago,  Patten 
(Lower  Shin  Pond),  Jackman  and  Lake  Me- 
gantic  would  all  be  named  for  trout,  ouanan- 
iche,  salmon,  togue,  and  bass  during  the  fish- 
ing season,  and  for  niooso,   doer,   boar,  and 


jjartridge  in  the  fall.  Other  good  New  Eng- 
land localities  are  Nortons  Mills,  Vt.;  St.  Al- 
i)ans,  Vt.,  CJongamond,  Ma.ss.;  Lake  Sunapee, 
N.  IL,  and  Lake  Winnipe.saukee,  N.  H.  This 
latter  has  a  number  of  good  trout  streams 
flowing  into  it,  especially  the  Saco  River  and 
streams  around  Bartlett,   N.    II.     These  are 


canaba  Rivers  near  Witteck,  Wis.  These  in 
the  autumn  are  all  good  deer,  bear,  and 
grouse  localities.  For  bass,  mu.scallonge,  and 
pike,  Les  Cheneaux  Lslands  between  Mackinac 
and  the  Soo,  Lake  Huron,  may  be  recom- 
mended; also  Valentine  Lake  near  Hillman 
and  Traverse  City,  Houghton  Lakes,  Alden 
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all  good  fishing  places  for  Imss,  lake  trout, 
brook  trout,  pickerel,  and  ouananiche. 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent.  New  Jersey  offer  a  number  of  good 
hunting  and  fishing  localities.  The  Adiron- 
(lacks,  the  Catskills,  and  the  upp(>r  ranges  of 
the  Blue  Mountains  all  afford  places  that  have 
not  yet  been  overrun  by  the  summer  camper. 
There  is  still  good  fishing  for  trout  to  be  had 
in  North  Creek,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Wana- 
kena,  Hortonville,  the  Long  Lake  tributaries. 
Wolf  Pond,  Nobelboro,  N.  Y..  and  all  over 
Pike  County,  Pa.,  notably  in  Paradise  Valley 
Creek  and  Spruce  Cabin  Inn  Creek,  both  of 
which  are  reached  by  stage  from  Cresco,  Pa. 
For  bass  one  should  try  Newcomi),  N.  Y., 
Hewlett  Landing,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  Whal- 
ley.  White,  and  Hammersley  Ponds  in  Dutch- 
ess County,  N.  Y.,  and  Beaver  Lake  and  Green 
and  Split  Rock  Ponds  in  New  Jersey.  Pike 
County,  Pa.,  at  Huntersville,  affords  good 
bass  fishing,  as  does  Falls,  Pa.,  and  points 
along  the  Suscjuehanna  from  Pittston  north 
to  the  New  York  State  line.  Practically  all 
these  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  localities 
are  good  himting-grounds  for  black  bear,  deer, 
and  upland  feathered  game. 

In  the  middle  West  all  the  best  fishing  and 
hunting  is  strung  along  the  northern  boun- 
daries of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michi- 
gan. Rainlxiw  trout  ar(>  plentiful  in  the 
Canada  and  Little  Black  Creeks  near  Hill- 
man,  Mich.;  at  Herron  Lake  near  Frankfort, 
Mich.;  at  Bellaire,  Mich.  ;  in  the  Pembinc 
and  Pike  Rivers,  Wis;  in  the  Red,  \\olf,  and 
Evergreen  Rivers  near  Mattoon,  Wis.,  and  in 
the   Fence,   Michigammi,    Flatrock.   and  Es- 
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and  Frankfort,  in  Michigan.  In  Wisconsin 
you  are  sure  of  good  fishing  at  Three  Lakes, 
at  Lake  Owen  near  Cable,  Wis.,  at  Dorset, 
Minn.,  Ashby,  Minn.,  and  Avon,  Minn.,  with 
ten  lakes  in  its  neighborhood  to  choose  from. 
All  the.se  lakes  are  fine  in  the  autumn  for 
ducks,  deer,  patridge,  and  an  occasional  bear. 
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Across  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north  shores 
of  Superior,  Huron,  and  Ontario  are  the  star 
game  and  fish  localities  of  Canada.  Every- 
body has  heard  of  Tomagami  and  the  Nepigon 
where  the  fishing  is  still  so  good  that  they 
■get  away  with  "  that  story  about  a  man 
standing  on  a  rock  and  catching  a  ba-ss  at 
every  cast  while  he  flicks  up  a  minnow  for  the 
next  bait  on  the  back-cast.  Albeit  some- 
what too  famous,  the  fishing  is  still  excellent 
if  you  don't  stick  close  to  the  hotel  landing. 
Joe  Lake  in  the  Algonquin  National  Park  is 
excellent  for  trout,  bass,  salmon  trout,  and 
big  game;"  so  are  Rock  Lake  Station,  Ont.; 
Opinicon  Lake,  Ont.:  Loughboro  Lake,  Lake 
Nipissing.  and  the  Michipocotcn  Island  re- 
gion. Further  East  is  the  salmon,  trout, 
moose,  and  caribou  covnitrv  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Xowfoumlland.  The  l"psalquitch. 
New  Brunswick,  is  the  latest  "find."  Doug- 
las Wetmore  Clinch,  the  author,  who  lives  in 
St.  John.  New  Brunswick,  knows  all  about 
it.     Ho    is    the    Columbus    who    found    the 
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Upsalquitch,  teeming  with  trout  and  salmon 
untroubled  by  canoe  or  guide.  Then  there 
is  Lake  Palfrey,  N.  B.,  Kedgumakoog  Lake 
and  Stone  Kidge,  N.  B.,  and  East  River 
(Great  Falls)  and  Salmon  River,  N.  S., 
which  are  both  grand  salmon  localities,  cari- 
bou being  plentiful  in  the  coimtry  back  of 
Great  Falls. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  Alaska 
afford  the  finest  big-game  hunting  on  the  con- 
tinent. All  through  the  Rockies  are  found 
the  black-spotted  salmon  trout,  the  Dolly 
Varden  or  malmas,  and  the  rainbows,  while 
the  Coast  Range  gives  great  fishing  for  cut- 
throat trout,  steelheads,  quinnant  salmon, 
and  the  monster  tuna  of  Avalon  and  Santa 
Catalina.  On  Baranoff  Island,  Alaska,  a 
single  hunter  this  year  bagged  five  of  the 
great  Alaska  brown  grizzlies,  none  being 
under  nine  feet.  Jacks  Bay,  Alaska,  affords 
magnificent  salmon  and  trout  fishing,  and 
Field,  B.  C,  is  famous  for  trout,  big  game,  and 
mountain-climbing  trips.  Large  parties  are 
organized  there  to  make  trips  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Emerald  Lake.  Cody,  Wyo.,  is 
headquarters  for  trips  after  all  species  of  trout 
and  all  big  game,  such  as  elk,  cougar,  goat, 
grizzly,  and  deer. 

The  himting  for  bighorn  and  elk  is  espe- 
cially fine  in  the  Glacier  National  Park  and 
the  Flathead  National  Forest,  where  hunting 
is  permitted  under  permit  from  the  forest 
supervisor.  All  the  Gunnison  River  trout 
localities  in  Colorado  still  offer  superb  fishing. 
From  Washington  can  be  reached  Lake  New- 
man, Fernan  Lake,  Ida.;  and  Fish,  Liberty, 
Trap,  and  Williams  Lakes,  near  Spokane. 
This  is  not  only  fine  trout  country,  but  it  is 
good  for  deer,  bear,  and  moimtain  lion.  The 
best  cougar  locality  that  I  know  of  is  Steam- 
boat Springs,  Col.  It  is  also  good  at  Caiion 
station  in  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Colorado, 
Ariz.,  and  the  Bavispa  River  country  in 
Sonora,  Mex. 

Grizzlies  are  rather  scarce  over  all  this 
territory,  the  best  hunting  for  them  being 
the  Stikine  River  in  British  Columbia  and 
around  Jackson's  Hole,  Wyo.,  where  they 
follow  the  immense  bands  of  elk. 

I  will  not  close  this  brief  sketch  without 
mentioning  the  great  tarpon-fishing,  which 
is  still  splendid  at  Tampico,  Mex.;  Sarasota, 
Fla.;  Stewart,  Fla.,  and  in  many  Texas  lo- 
calities. Nor  can  I  overlook  the  fine  salt- 
water fi.shing,  notably  for  red  drum,  at  Watch- 
apreague  Inlet,  Va.,  and  the  quail,  duck,  and 
shore-bird  shooting  at  Virginia  Beach,  \'a. ; 
Ocrakoke,  N.  C;  Currituck  Sound,  Hickory, 
N.  C,  and  the  Dismal  Swamp,  which  is 
reached  by  way  of  Suffolk,  Va. 

To  the  reader  all  the  above  localities  are 
only  names.  There  are  camps  and  guides  at 
all  of  them.  Some  can  be  found  in  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  sportsmen's  magazines, 
but  I  feel  it  more  or  less  a  duty  to  offer  here- 
with to  advise  any  reader  upon  request  as  to 
the  names  of  such  guides  and  camps  as  I 
know  to  be  trustworthy  in  order  to  give  them 
something  definite  to  start  on. 

Warren  H.  Miller, 
Editor  Field  and  Stream. 


NOVA    SCOTIA   AND   CAPE    BRETON 

The  vacationist  who  does  not  care  to  wan- 
der far  from  home,  who  is  fond  of  the  pictur- 
esque, and  who  seeks  health  as  well  as  recrea- 
tion, will  not  be  disappointed  if  he  chooses 
Nova  Scotia  for  his  summer  outing.  To  reach 
this  delightful  little  country,  lying  off  the 
extreme  northeastern  coast  of  Maine,  one 
takes  a  short  ocean  trip  in  a  commodious 
steamer  over  a  sea  that  during  the  summer 
months  is  usually  calm  and  always  invigora- 


numcrous     boarding-houses     with     charges 
ranging  from  $4  to  $6  per  week. 

Halifax  is  a  convenient  starting-place  f©r 
those  who  plan  fishing  expeditions  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  island.  Speckled  and  salmon 
trout  are  plentiful  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
the  interior  and  attract  many  visiting  fisher- 
men, while  off  the  shore  there  is  excellent 
deep-sea  fishing.  There  are  numerous  short 
excursions  by  train  from  Halifax,  one  of  the 
most  popular  having  for  its  ol)jcctive  point 
Grand  Pre,  in  the  land  of  Longfellow's  Evan- 
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ting.  Halifax,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  largest  city  of  the  British  Maritime 
Provinces,  is  the  port  of  entry  to  the  island 
and  is  itself  a  favorite  stopping-place  for  the 
tourist.  Here  there  is  one  of  the  notable 
harbors  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  an  important 
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British  military  station  and  some  exc(!llent 
examples  of  fortifications,  such  as  York  Re- 
doubt, McNab's  Island,  George's  Island,  and 
the  Citadel.  In  and  about  Halifax,  the  cost  of 
living  at  the  best  hotels  does  not  exceed  f2 
or  $3  per  day,  while  all  through  Nova  Scotia 
and  its  near  neighlior,  Cape  Breton,  there  r.re 


geline.  Other  side  trips  are  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  Island  to  St.  ^largaret's  Bay, 
Hubbards,  Chester,  Lunenburg,  etc.  Chester 
is  a  well-known  watering-place,  with  fine- 
sea-bathing,  good  hotels,  and  numerous 
summer  cottages.  At  all  these  places  there 
are  exceptional  opportunities  for  fishing  and 
l)oating. 

Cape  Breton  Island  is  separated  from  its 
neighbor  by  a  narrow  stream  of  water  and 
practically  forms  with  Nova  Scotia  one  prov- 
ince, 350  miles  in  length,  varying  in  breadth 
from  50  to  100  miles.  The  principal  town  of 
Cape  Breton  is  Sydney,  with  a  population  of 
20,000.  The  entire  coast  is  indented  by  bays 
and  inlets,  the  rugged  outlines  of  which  offer 
an  attractive  scenic  feature  to  the  many 
visitors  who  choose  boating  as  a  pastime  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  The  famous  Bras 
d'Or  Lakes  in  the  heart  of  the  island  furnish 
an  especially  delightful  sailing-ground.  They 
are  about  100  miles  in  length  and  ten  miles 
in  breadth  at  the  widest  part.  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner  described  them  as  the  most  love- 
ly salt-water  lakes  in  the  world.  Extended 
excursions  by  sea  may  be  made  through  St. 
George's  Bay  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  ly- 
ing north  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  across  Cabot 
Strait  to  Newfoundland,  northeast  of  Cape 
Breton. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES  AND  CANADA 

Each  year  sees  an  increase  in  traffic  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  especially  in  the  country 
around  and  to  the  east  of  Georgian  Bay. 
Visitors  are  always  surprized  at  the  accom- 
modations which  several  steamship  com- 
panies provide  on  the  Great  Lakes.    Some  of 

(Continued  on  p-.g-  1124.) 
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Whenever 

You Ve  Hot,  Tired  or  Thirsty 

Work,  play  or  weather  hot -brain 
tired  or  body  weary- parched  dry 
or  just  plain  thirsty 

Think  of.  and  Drink 


eca 


It  is  delightfully  cooling  and  refreshing- 
relieves  fatigue  of  body,  brain  and  nerves 
-0^^6/70/268  the  thirst-not  just  wet  and 
sweet,  but  vigorously  satisfying. 

Delicious-Refreshing-Wholesome 


Send   for 
our  interest- 
inii;    booklet, 
"the    Truth 
About  Coca-Cvohi" 


5c  Everywhere 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Whenever 

you   see   an 

Arrow    think 

of    Coca-Cola 
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Start  Right 
Off  With 


B.  V.  D. 


And  You'll 
Start  Off  Right 


ARMED  with  B.  V.  D.  you  needn't  be  alarmed  at  summer  heat  and 
discomfort.  These  Loose  Fitting  Coat  Cut  Undershirts,  Knee  Length 
Drawers  and  Union  Suits  will  keep  you  coo/  on  the  hottest  days.  To 
many  men  there's  agreeable  expectation  in  the  mere  thought  of  B.  V.  D. 
— to    all  men    there's  delightful  relaxation  in  the  ivearing  of  it. 

The  light,  woven  fabrics  are  soft  to  the  skin  and  the  loose  fitting  garments  put  no 
strain  on  the  body.  It  is  nt  case.  Perspiration  evaporates  aiiickly.  Vou  feel 
like  Istretching  your  arms  with  a  soothing  sense  of  "  (i/ad-/'in-.4/iz'£ .'  "  Vou 
don't  get  "heat-fagged"  when  you  wear  B.  V.  D. 

B.  V.  D.  is  carefully  cut,  accurately   sized   and  exactly 

proportioned.    It  can't  chafe,  bind  or  irritate.     B.  V.  D. 

high  standard  of  quality  and  workmanship  never  varies. 

This  Red  Vfovm  Label 


B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat. 
4-30-07)  $1.00,  ?1.50,  $2.00 
$:!.00  and  $5.00  a  suit. 


MADE  FOR  THE 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Under- 
shirts and  Knee  Length 
Drawers,  ,50c.,  "ijc.,  $1.00 
and  $1.50  a  garment. 


(Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Foreirii  Countries.) 

is  sewed  on  every  B.  V.  D.  Undergarment.    Take  no  undergarment  without  it.     Write  for  a  cnyy 

ot  our  Booklet.  "  Cool  as  a  Sea  Breeze." 

THE   B.   V.  D.  COMPANY,  65  Worth   Street,  New  York. 

Loiuiiin  S.-liin^  A<rpnrT.  t>r.     Al<i<riii.TnVMM  v    F    r 
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T^ON'T  let  the  low 

■*^  price  suggest 

"near  silk"or  spun  silk 

— Phoenix  Silk  Hose 
is  made  of  the  same  shimmery,  gen- 
uine silk  you'd  expect  in  the  costliest 
hose.  And  ^ve  warrant  it  to  wear. 
There's  a  point  worth  remembering. 

Guaranteed  -No  Holes,Three  Months 

Every  four-pair  box  contains  that  guaranty.     If  any  of  the  four 
pairs  show  a  hole  within  three  months,    Vl/^,Yi*»r»*e   »■¥  ^ 

Box  of  /  130 

4  pairs  $3.00         •'*»''«»' 
Same  guareinty.  Nine  colors 

Phoenix  Knitting  Works  BroadLy  Milwaukee 

Makers    of    the    Phoenix    Muffler    and    Phoenix    Registered 


you  will  be  given  new  hose  free.  Box 
of  four  pairs  $2.  Twelve  colors.  We'll 
fill  your  order  direct  if  your  dealer  can't. 


Hose 


CURRENT  POETRY 

NATURE  poems,  poems  of  feeling,  songs, 
sonnets,  and  the  light  French  forms  of 
ballade,  rondeau,  and  rondel,  are  gathered 
together  in  the  volume  "By  the  Sea"  (Sher- 
man, French  &  Company)  between  covers, 
suggestive,  in  their  misty,  gray  tones  and 
distant  sails,  of  an  hour  of  dreams  and  idle- 
ness. 

Anne  Cleveland  Cheney  is  above  all  an 
artist  of  words.  AVith  pen  and  paper  she 
goes  down  to  the  sea  and  catches  in  her  verses 
pictures  that  are  vivid  and  intense  with  the 
glittering  water  and  the  shadeless  white  of 
the  sand  and  that  glow  with  colors  which 
usually  claim  the  brush  as  their  medium  of 
expression. 

The  poem  that  gives  the  title  to  the  book 
is  typical — it  is  an  irregular,  free  pen-picture 
of  a  scene  along  the  shore  front  of  the  quaint, 
sleepy  old  town  of  Chatham.  "The  Mist" 
reveals  the  author's  delicate  fancy  and  metri- 
cal ingenuity.  ""The  subtle  music  that  threads 
through  all  her  lines  is  most  notable  in  the.se 
verses.  A  real  depth  of  earnestness  is  reached 
in  "A  Mood,"  the  last  of  the  poems  we 
(luote.  As  Dr.  Philip  S.  Moxon  has  said, 
"This  piece  is  more  than  clever;  it  has  deep 
and  true  feeling  and  is  full  of  music." 

By  the  Sea 

By  Anne  Cleveland  Cheney 

Beat  of  the  tide,  beat  of  the  blood, 

O  life  seem.s  good  ! 
This  bright,  windy  weather. 
The  .soul  laugh,s  and  the  sea  laughs 

Bravely  together; 
The  body  is  quickened  in  every  sense. 
The  whole  world  spreads  out  vivid,  intense — 

Clear-cut  and  a-shine, 

Breath  of  the  brine. 
Beat  of  Wie  tide,  beat  of  the  blood, 

Life  is  good — good  ! 

The  Wind  is  like  a  lapidary, 
And  ruts  the  sapphire  of  the  sea 
Into  traceries  and  flutings. 

Curiously. 

Wonder-work,  his  fine,  strong  fretting, 
And  without  a  peer 
The  great  gem  beneatli  it  gleaming 

Cerulean  clear ! 

Yonder  bar  of  palest  beryl 
His  high  skill  hath  touched  and  lo! 
By  a  fleck  of  foam  he  turns  it 

Into  cameo. 

A  narrow  little  lane  that  goes 

Unevenly,  between  two  rows 

Of  humble  cottages — all  gray 

As  mosses  long  and  soft  a-sway 

In  southern  woods,  or  webs  that  stir 

From  rafters  old;  a  tender  blur 

Of  Old  Maid's  Pink,  and  crass,  gay  green, 

Where  marsh  grass  pricks  a  path  between 

Tlie  sandy  soil;  on  without  bend. 

The  little  road,  then  at  the  end — 

The  sea  a-glitter   and  the  sky. 

One  burning  lapis  lazuli. 

The  sand  a  ha7.e  of  amber  light, 

And  one  far  sail,  clear  shadeless  white! 

Dull  gray  sky,  the  .«and  more  pallid  gray. 

While  line  of  lapping  surf  and  silken  swish  of  the 

sea: 
Gull's  plaining  sharp,  and  shadowy  slow,  .'•low  sail 
Gliding  in  mist  away. 

Tang  of  brine  and  murmur  and  mystery, 

Dreams  of  the  fair  lost  ships  and  those  that  have 

reached  their  port ; 
Of  alien  wonders  they  bring  and  rich,  haunting, 

strange, 

Myths  and  songs  of  the  sea. 


Vnr  \ervoiis  IHworders 
Take  Horslord's  Add  Phosphate 

Especially   recommended  for   the  relief  of  nervous 
headache,  exhaustion  and  insomnia. 
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The  Mist 

By  An.nk  Ci.evki.ani)  Cheney 
I 

I  fall,— I  fold 

Tlie  hill,  the  wold, 
In  closely  clinging,  cool  embraces 
I  bathe  the  lifted  flower-faces, 
I  spread  the  lawn  with  fairy  laces 

And  show  all  Nature  filmy-stoled. 
II 

I  foam, — I  float, 

A  wraith-like  boat 
Among  the  mere-side's  long,  liisli  grasses; 
In  torn  and  fringy-fltittering  masses, 
I  glide  adown  the  birchen  i)asses — 

A  gray  old  Lear  in  tattered  coat. 
Ill 

I  wind, — I  vvreatlie 

A  lattice, — breathe 
Between  its  bars — i)resage  the  morning, — 
Stir  Beauty  with  a  fine,  faint  warning, — 
Leave  pearls,  her  mignonette  adorning, — 

Tlien  steal  down  vines  to  the  bed  benealli. 
IV 

I  creep, — I  crawl 

By  lichened  wall. 
And  through  a  mournful  iron  grating. 
To  where  the  Dead  lie  stilly  waiting; 
As  one  that  is  blind,  each  graven  slating 

I  trace  for  the  name  where  my  tears  shall  fall. 

A   .Mood 

By  Anne  Ci-EVEi.ANn  Cheney 

I 
How  easy  for  a  Perseus  to  be  brave! 

With  magic  wallet,  sandals  winged  for  flight, 

Helmet  invisible, — all  safely  dight, 
What  fierce  encounter  might  he  not  e'en  crave  1 

But  what  of  us  not  gifted  by  the  gods? 
With  just  a  heritage  of  shame  and  sin. 
What  zeal  to  fight — ah,  Heaven!  what  chance  to 
win 

Against  down-dragging  curses  of  mere  clods  ! 

Within  our  life-scrip,  no  grim  Gorgon-face, 
From  magic  wrai)ping  swiftly  to  unroll, 
And  raise  triumphant,  shield-wise,  for  the  soul 

To  fix  each  passion  stony  in  its  place. 

No  winged  shoon  to  speed  us  on  the  quest. 

Or  lift  our  bleeding  feet  from  their  rough  way; 
No  friendly  helmet  to  close  out  the  day. 

When  from  man's  ken  we  fain  a  while  would  rest. 
II 

JMy  (Jod,  forgive  me  !    for  the  year  is  dead. 
And  sad  I  wait  the  new  one  in  its  place. 
And  backward  footsteps  wearily  retrace. 

And  wear  my  heart  out  o'er  what's  done  and  said. 

But  well  I  know  the  talismans  we  bear, — 

A  Holy  (Irail  of  blood  from  Christ-wounds  caught, 
And  all  the  lesson  which  his  dear  life  taught, 

Sudarium-like,  upon  the  .soul  stamped  fair. 

Let  spirit-pinions  waft  me  o'er  the  sin 

Of  this  drear  mood,  and  hold  me  high  and  sine 
From  all  my  fleshly  plaining  shriven  i)ure, — 

I  bind  Faith's  wallet  on,  and  I  must  wini 

The  last  eye-witness  of  the  glory  that  was 
the  New  England  School  passed  away  with 
the  death  of  Thomas  \\'eiitworth  Higginson. 
A  number  of  poems  are  credited  to  this  man 
of  letters,  and  among  these  the  most  appro- 
priate one  for  present  reprint'^g  is  "The 
Trumpeter."  The  too  frequei  I  repetition 
of  the  phrase  "I  blew"  may  cause  a  smile, 
yet  perhaps  we  can  momentarily  forget  this 
and  keep  our  minds  on  the  optimism  and  the 
strong  love  of  freedom  which  were  the  dom- 
inant notes  in  the  life  of  this  fine-hearted  man. 

The  "Trumpeter" — His  Epitaph 

By'  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
I  blew,  I  blew,  the  trumpet  loudly  sounding; 
I  blew,  I  blew,  the  heart  within  me  bounding; 
The  world  was  fresh  and  fair,  yet  dark  with  wrong, 
And  men  stood  forth  to  conquer  at  the  song 
I  blew,  I  blew,  I  blew. 


Send  to  our  nearest 
agency  for  "  Polarine 
Pointers."  It  includes 
hints  on  lubrication 
and  the  causes  of 
engine  troubles. 


TRACE  back  your  automobile  difficulties  and 
you  will  locate  many  of  them  in  the  cylinders. 

Trace  back  cylinder  troubles — pounding,  mis- 
firing, etc. — and  you  will  usually  find  a  deposit 
of  carbon. 

Trace  back  the  carbon  deposit  and  you  will 
find  the  fault  in  the  lubricating  oil. 

There  you  have  the  cause  of  most  gas  engine 
difficulties. 

After  several  years  of  painstaking  effort  we 
have  produced  an  oil  that  marks  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  gas  engine  lubrication. 

This  oil  practically  eliminates  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  gas  engine  troubles  —  carbon 
deposit.     The  oil  is  called  Polarine. 

Polarine  Oil  maintains  at  all  times  an  elastic 
film  between  the  moving  surfaces. 

It  flows  freely  at  all  speeds  and  all  tempera- 
tures. It  does  not  get  too  thin  at  high  tempera- 
tures, nor  congeal  at  zero. 


The    Polarine    brand   covers: 

Polarine  Oil,  sold  in  sealed  cans,  gallon  and  half-gallon 
sizes  ;  or  in  barrels  and  half-barrels. 

Polarine  Transmission  Lubricants,  in  three  consistencies 
for  transmissions  and  differentials,  sold  in  cans  of  convenient 
size  ;   also    in  barrels  and  half-barrels. 

Polarine  Cup  Grease  and  Polarine  Fibre  Crease,  the  latter 
of  high  melting  point,  particularly  adapted  for  use  on  universal 
joints.     Sold  in   round  cans. 

Liberal  use  of  Polarine  Lubricants  will  save  you  many 
embarrassing  delays  and  lengthen  the  life  of  your  car. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

^Incorporated  < 
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The  "Uni versa!'' 

Bread  Maker 

Mixes  and  kneads  bread  in 
three  minutes.  The  hands  do 
not  touch  the  dough. 
Simple,  easy, 
sanitary. 

Does 
away 
with 
hand 
knead- 
ing. 
Makes 
perfect 
bread. 

The  "Universal" 

Coffee  Percolator 

Excels  other  ways  of  making 
coffee  because  the  percolation 
is  completed  before  the  water 
boils. 

Coffee  made 
in  it  is  easily 
known 
by  its 
delicious 
aroma, 
fine  flavor 
and  the  absence 
of  the  bitter 
taste  caused  by  boiling. 

If  you  want  to  know  what 
perfect  coffee  is  like,  try  the 
"Universal." 

The  "Uni versa!'' 

Food  Chopper 

Chops    all    kinds 
of  food,  whether 
meat  or  vege- 
tables— raw 
or  cooked^ — 
as  coarse 
or  fine  as 
wanted — 
rapidly 
and 
easily. 


Does 
away 
entirely 
with  the 
drudgery 
of  the 
chopping 
knife  and 
bowl. 

Write  for  our  Large  Book 
of  Useful   Things.      Free 

Buy  of  leading  Hardware  and  Jewelry  Stores 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK 

263  Commercial  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


The  field  is  won;  the  minstrels  loud  are  crying. 
And  all  the  world  is  peace  and  I  am  dying. 
Yet  this  forgotten  life  was  not  in  vain, 
Enough  if  I  alone  recall  tlie  strain 
I  blew,  I  blew,  I  blew. 

Life  is  a  series  of  meetings  and  partings. 
Here,  in  Blackwood's,  is  a  tender  and  heartfelt 
farewell  to  a  child  of  five. 

For   Mllma 

(aged  five  years) 
By  R.  C.  Lehman 

Like  winds  that  with  the  setting  of  the  sun 
Draw  to  a  quiet  murmuring  and  cease. 

So  is  her  little  struggle  fought  and  done; 
And  the  brief  fever  and  the  pain 

In  a  last  sigh  fade  out  and  so  release 

The  lately-breathing  dust  they  may  not  hurt  again. 

Now  all  that  Wilma  was  is  made  as  naught: 

Stilled  is  the  laughter  tliat  was  erst  our  pleasure; 
The  pretty  air,  the  childish  grace  untaught. 
The  innocent  wiles. 
And  all  the  sunny  smiles, 
The  cheek  that  flushed  to  greet  some  tiny  treasure; 
The  mouth  demure,  the  tilted  chin  held  high. 
The  gleeful  flashes  o^  her  glancing  eye; 
Her  shy  bold  look  of  wildness  unconfined, 
And  the  gay  impulse  of  her  baby  mind 
That  none  could  tame. 
That  sent  her  spinning  round, 
A  spirit  of  living  flame 
Dancing  in  airy  rapture  o'er  the  ground — 
All  these  with  that  faint  sigh  are  made  to  be 
Man's  breatli  upon  a  glass,  a  mortal  memory. 

Then  from  the  silent  room  where  late  she  played. 

Setting  a  steady  course  toward  the  light. 
Swifter  than  thistledown  the  little  shade. 

Reft  from  the  nooks  that  she  had  made  her  own 
And  from  the  love  that  sheltered,  fared  alone 
Forth  through  tlie  gloomy  spaces  of  the  night. 
Until  at  last  she  lit  before  the  gate 
Where  all  the  suppliant  shades  must  stand  and 
wait. 

Grim  Cerberus,  the  foiler  of  the  dead, 

Keeping  his  everlasting  vigil  there 
In  deep-mouthed  wrath 
Athwart  the  rocky  path. 
Did  at  her  coming  raise  his  triple  head 

And  lift  his  bristling  hair; 
But  when  he  .saw  our  tender  little  maid 

Forlorn,  but  unafraid. 
He  blinked  his  flaming  eyes  and  ceased  to  frown. 

And,  fawning  on  her,  smoothed  his  shaggy  crest. 
Composed  his  savage  limbs  and  settled  down 

With  ears  laid  back  and  all  his  care  at  rest; 
And  so  with  kindly  aspect  beckoned  in 
The  little  playmate  of  his  earthly  kin. 

For  often  she  had  tugged  old  RoUo's  mane, 
And  often  Lufra  felt  the  loving  check 
Of  childish  arms  about  her  glo.ssy  neck — 
Lufra  and  Rollo,  who  with  an.xious  faces 
Now  cast  about  the  haunts  and  hiding-places 

To  find  their  friend,  but  ever  cast  in  vain. 

So  now,  set  free  from  all  that  can  oppress. 

And  in  her  own  white  innocence  arrayed. 
Made  one  forever  with  all  happiness. 

Alert  she  wanders  through  the  starry  glade; 
Or,  where  the  bli.ssful  sliades  intone  their  praise, 
She  from  the  lily-covered  bowers 
Heaping  her  arms  with  flowers 
Soars  and  is  borne  along 
The  amaranthine  the  delightful  ways, 
.  Gushes  the  pretty  notes  and  careless  trills 
Of  her  unstudied  song. 
And  with  her  music  all  the  joyous  valley  fills. 

Yet,  oh  ye  Powers  whose  rule  is  set  above 

These  fair  abodes  that  ring  the  firmament. 
Spirits  of  Peace  and  Happiness  and  Love, 

And  thou,  too,  mild-eyed  Spirit  of  Content, 
Ye  will  not  chide  if  sometimes  in  her  play 

The  child  should  start  and  droop  her  shining  head, 
Turning  in  meek  surmise 
Her  wistful  eyes 
Back  tow'rd  the  dimness  of  our  mortal  day 

And  the  loved  home  from  which  her  soul  was  sped. 


New   Idea  ''"Ku/"' 
Couch  Hammock 

with  folding  steel  stand  and  adjustable  awning 

COOL    because  you  lie  directly  upon  the  duck  bed — 
no  mattress  necessary. 

COMFORTABLE -duck  bed   of  hammock  gives  to 

every  movement  and  line  of  your  body. 
STRONG— Stand  and  frame  made  of  fine  s/ei-/  fuh- 

iiig  which  will  not  bend  or  break. 
LIGHT — Weighs  only  half    as    much    as    old    style 

"  bed  "  hammocks. 
CONVENIFNT— Although  a  full  size  6-ft.  Hammock 

it  readily  folds  in  space  36  x  14  inches. 

Can  be  obtained  from  dealers  or  write  to  us  direct. 
Our  illjslrated  booklet  and  price  list  free  on  request 
0.  W.  SHOYER  &  CO.,  Dept.  A,  394  Broadway,  New  York 

Maitufufturers  i>f.the  "  Actne'*  High  Art  Hammocks 


$10^  PROFIT  IN  2  HOURS 


Koeth    Kombination    Kit ' 


One  Agent's  Record 

Sells  on  tight  the  year 
'  round,  in  any  com- 
munity^mechanic, 
farmer,  store,  office, 
shop,  home.  Finest 
AutoTool  in  theWotldl 

15  Tools  in  One 


Over  30  combinations.  Of  fine  tool  steel.  Positive 
guarantee  with  each  kit.  Small— weighs  3  lbs.  Blue 
handles,  box  $3.50.     In  chests  $4.     Nickel  SOc  extra. 

Attractive  proposition  to  high  grade  representatives. 
Free  samples  furnished. 

Currier-Koeth  !VIfg.Co.,204  West  St.,Condersport,Pa. 


^ 


Not  only  is  a  sharp, 
clean  line  produced 
easily  and  smoothly ; 
but  it  is  quickly  and 
cleanly  erased  when 
you  use 


DIXON'S 

!i\MeRICAN  GRAPHITE 

PENCILS 


Made  by  American 
labor  from  American 
materials  —  chock  full 
of  American  quality. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

StnJ  for  Dixon's  Pencil  Guide— eratit 
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Soon  shall  our  little  Wilma  learn  to  be 

Ainid  the  imiriorlal  blest 

An  unrepining  Kuest, 
Who  now,  dear  heart,  is  young  for  your  eternity. 

Lyric,  sonnet,  epic,  elegy,  ode — almost  all 
poetical  terms  arc  derived  from  musical  terms 
— another  proof  that  music  is  the  basis  of  all 
verse.  Mr.  Louis  Untermeyer  treats  a  theme 
dmilar  to  this  in  The  Delineator,  and  gives  it 
a  somewhat  deeper  significance  and  applica- 
tion. 

Poetry 

By   Louis  Untermeyer 

God  made  the  world  with  rhythm  and  rime — 

The  sun's  refrain  he  made  the  moon; 
He  swung  the  stars  to  beat  in  time 

And  set  the  universe  in  tune. 
He  gave  the  seas  their  inighty  tongue, 

He  gave  liis  winds  their  lyric  wings, 
And  thus  the  very  soul  of  Song 

Was  woven  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

To-day  this  wonder  was  revealed 

Upon  a  twilight-colored  plain; 
I  saw  it  in  the  town  and  field, 

I  heard  it  in  tlie  singing  rain. 
The  bows  and  birds  repeated  it. 

The  streams  intoned  it  as  they  ran. 
And  then  I  saw  how  closely  knit 

Were  (!o(l  aiul  Poetry  with  man. 

A  rift  of  sky — a  group  of  trees, 

A  ri[)ple  and  a  swallow's  dart. 
The  cadence  of  a  dying  breeze. 

Like  sudden  music,  swept  my  heart; 
A  laughing  child  looked  u[)  and  sjiraiig 

To  greet  me  at  the  homeward  climb — 
And  all  about  me  surged  and  sang 

The  world  (Jod  made  with  rhythm  and  rime. 

In  The  Pathfinder  Mr.  E.  J.  O'Brien  reviews 
the  Catholic  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  gives  the  promise  of  immortality  to  three 
— Francis  Thompson,  Lionel  Johnson,  and 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  lie  gives  some  se- 
lected poems  from  the.se  authors,  I)ut  \vc  will 
have  to  limit  ourselves  to  three  (luaint 
stanzas. 

From   "Five  Carols  for  Christmastlde  " 

By   Louise  Imogen  Guiney 

The  Ox  he  openeth  wide  the  Doore, 
And  from  the  Snowe  he  calls  her  inne. 

And  he  hath  seen  her  Smile  therefor. 
Our  Ladye  without  Sinne. 

Now  soone  from  Sleep 

A  Starre  shall  leap. 

And  soone  arrive  both  King  and  Hinde: 
.1  moi,  Amen: 

But  (),  the  Place  co'd  I  but  finde  I 

The  Ox  liath  hush'd  his  voyce  and  bent 

Trewe  eyes  of  I'itty  ore  the  Mow, 
And  on  his  lovelie  neck,  forspent, 

The  Blessed  layes  her  Browe. 

Around  her  feet 

Full  Warm  and  Sweete 
His  bowerie  Breath  doth  meekly  dwell: 

.1  men.  Amen: 
But  sore  am  I  with  Vaine  TravM  I 

The  Ox  is  host  in  Judah  stall 

And  host  of  more  than  onclie  one. 
For  clo.se  she  gathereth  withal 

Our  Lorde  her  littel  Sonne. 

Glad  Hinde  and  King 

Their  (iyfte  may  bring, 
But  wo'd  to-night  my  Teares  were  there, 

Amen,  Amvn: 
Between  her  Bosom  and  His  hayre  I 


The  advantages  to  children  while  getting 
their  education,  of  having  the  complete, 
moderif  Standard  Dictionary,  Cyclopedia 
and  Atlas  within  easy  reach  in  their  own 
homes,  are  very  great. 


u 


HAMILTON-MADE 
GARDEN  HOSE 


jy 


U.  S.  A.  Uses  Hamilton- Made  Hose. 

The  Government  knows  which  garden  hose  gives  the  best 
service.  It  tests  it  thoroughly.  Buying  is  done  scientifically,  not 
by  looks  or  guess-work. 

That  is  why  you  will  find  Hamilton-Made  Hose  in  use  in 
every  Government  building  and  lawn  in  Washington,  including 
the  White  House,  Capitol  grounds,  the  Treasury,  the  State,  War 
and  Navy  Building,  the  Pension  Bureau,  Post  Office,  Printing 
Office,  Supreme  Court,  Zoological  Park,  Botanic  Garden,  etc. 

Get  hose  with  the  maker's  name  on  it.  All  our  hose  has 
on  it  a  guarantee  that  it  will  stand  a  certain  pressure. 

The  Government  demands  the  hose  that  gives  the  most  for 
the  money.      Will  you  ? 

There's  a  H  am  i  lton-Made  Hose  for  every  dif- 
ferent use,  each  grade  made  better  than  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  for  that  use,  and  guar- 
anteed to  stand  a  specified  pressure.  Whatever  kind 
of  hose  you  need,  ask  the  dealer  for  H.amilton-Made, 
and  you  will  be  certain  of  getting  the  best  hose  of 
THAT  grade  that  is  made. 

How  to  get  the  best  hose 
that  is  made 

QOME  dealers  do  not  sell  the  hi(j:hest-firade  jrarden 
hose.  They  argue  that  everybody  wants  low- 
priced  hose.  We  know  better,  for  we  know  that 
our  stifF,  strono;,  tough  "  Hamilton"  brand  hose 
is  really  the  CHEAPEST  OK  ALL,  and  that  many 
wise  buyers  will  be  glad  to  get  it.  We  therefore 
make  this  offer  to  all  who  cannot  buy  it  of  a  dealer: 

If  your  «lealer  <Io«>s  not  keop  it,  wo  \f\\\ 
lU'lMcr  to  yi»ii  aiiyw1i«>re  in  tlie  United  States, 
I'KKl'AII).  .-.0-foot  lenurths  of  HAMILTON 
brand,  onr  liiKlie-t  Ki"«di>  card«»ii  hose,  coni- 
idete  Avitli  standard  lira^s  <M>ii|>linss,  for  the 
r.-;.-ular  pri.e.  $l.;..->0  KACH  LKNGTH. 

This  splendid  hose  stands  a.pressure-of  750  POUNDS 
to  the  square  inch,  and  wliile  it  is  our  highest-priced 
garden  hose,  it  lasts  so  long  that  it  is  really  the  Cheapest 
hose  made. 

If  hose  of  such  extremely  high  resistance  is  not 
required,  we  will  send  KENMORE  (guaranteed  6;olbs.> 
at  $10.50,  or  CYGNET  i?co  pounds!  at  $8.00,  for 
jO-foot  lengths.    Shipped  same  day  order  is  received. 

Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Here  are  some  of  the 

leading    grades    of 

Hamilton-Made  Garden 

Hose.     Note   that    every 

label  bears    the    words 

HAMILTON-MADE 
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T'/ze'JVational  T>r-in'^^ 

Grape   <Juice^ 


I 


F  You  Say  "Grape 
Juice"  You  May 
Get  Any  Grape 
Juice. 


SAY  "WELCH'S" 

BECAUSE    YOU 
WANT  "WELCH'S" 

WELCH'S  is   the 
pioneer  grape  juice. 
We  have  been  making 
it,  advertising  it,  and  selling  it 
for  forty  years. 

Forty  years  is  a  long  time  for  a  busi- 
ness to  last.  And  when  that  business 
increases  year  by  year  there  is  a  cause. 

Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery  to 
us — but  it  isn't  to  you.  r    |i 

You  know  what  you  want,        ,,.J 
and  you  know  why  you  want  it. 

You  want  WELCH'S  because  our  pol- 
icy of  paying  a  bonus  over  the  reg- 
ular daily  market   price,  brings  to 
us  in  October,  (the  month  of  grape  har- 
vest) the  very  choicest  of  all  the  Concord 
grapes  in  this  best  belt.    OUR  process 
of  washing  and  rinsing  the  grapes  in 
clear  water,  of  stemming  them  and 
then   pressing,  sterilizing,  and  her- 
metically sealing  the  juice,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  juice,  gives  you  a  drink 
that  is  always iieih,  clean,  pure  and 
satisfying. 

Your  druggist  or  grocer  will  be 
glad  to  supply  you  with  WELCH'S 
if  you  ask  for  it.  If  he  hasn't  it, 
he  will  get  it  quickly,  or  we  will 
send  a  trial  dozen  pints,  express 
prepaid  east  of  Omaha,  $3.00. 

Trial  4-oz.  bottle,  by  mail,  10c. 

LADIES:— Write  today  for  our 
new,  free  booklet  of  grape  juice 
recipes  —  delicious   desserts 
and  drinks  for  dinners,  teas, 
luncheons,    receptions, 
parties,  or  "just  for  com- 
pany." 


•V-ALlx-NO 


•  AFTER   DINNER  MINT  • 

Temptingly   dainty    creams    that   melt  in 
the    mouth,   leaving  a  refreshing 
mint  flavor. 

Sold  only  in  tin  boxes, 
never  sold  in  bullf. 

We  also 
Manufacture 

U-AII-No   Mint 
Chewing  Gum 

Maiiutarturlnff  Co.  of  America 
m  Xiirtli  l''tli  St. 
Pliihidflplim,  l.  S.  A. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

AN  ABOLITIONIST  "  SPY  " 
PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  did  not  go  into 
■'■  the  Civil  War  with  any  idea  of  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  nor  did  the  other  great  men 
of  the  North.  This  fact  has  been  drilled 
into  our  minds  for  so  long  that  it  is  rather  a 
relief  to  read  of  one  at  least  who  did.  That 
it  is  a  woman  makes  it  the  more  interesting. 
W.  G.  Beymer,  in  Harper's,  is  our  informant, 
and  his  account  bears  the  non-committal  title 
of  "Miss  Van  Lew." 

Miss  Van  Lew — for  that  is  the  now  forgot- 
ten name — was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  but 
received  her  early  education  in  Philadelphia. 
There  she  "drank  deep"  of  those  principles 
and  behefs  which  were  so  to  influence  her 
future  life;  and  later,  returning  to  her  sump- 
tuous home,  she  gave  immediate  freedom  to 
nine  of  the  Van  Lew  slaves,  while  others, 
previously  sold,  were  rebought  that  their 
freedom  might  be  secured.  At  forty,  Miss 
Van  Lew  was  more  of  an  abolitionist  than 
ever.  A  year  passed  and  the  Southern  States 
began  to  secede. 

The  ladies  of  Richmond  sewed  and  knitted 
for  the  Confederacy,  and  shot  with  pistols  at 
a  mark;  Miss  Van  Lew  wrote  dispatches  for 
the  Union — specific  information  of  Confed- 
erate troops,  their  numbers,  and  their  move- 
ments. 

Her  dispatches  were  at  first  sent  by  mail, 
but  were  soon  recognized  as  of  such  vital 
importance  that  a  special  messenger  was  re- 
served for  carrying  them.  The  Battle  of 
Bull  Run  was  fouglit  and  an  army  of  wounded 
Southerners  and  wretched  northern  men 
canie  streaming  into  Richmond.  Here  at 
last  was  real  work  for  this  woman  to  do. 

From  one  official  to  another  she  hurried, 

begging  tliat  she  miglit  nurse  the  wounded 
Union  soldiers;  until  at  last,  from  General 
Winder,  Provost-Marshal-General  of  Rich- 
mond, she  obtained  "  permission  to  visit  the 
prisoners  and  to  send  them  books,  luxuries, 
delicacies,  and  what  she  may  wish."  Thus 
her  four-years'  service  began. 

The  Libby  Prison  was  her  special  care.  It 
stood  at  the  foot  of  Church  Hill,  almost  be- 
neath her  very  door.  Miss  Van  Lew  was  a 
most  excellent  spy,  and  from  that  moment 
when  she  gained  access  to  the  prison  the 
value  of  her  dispatches  to  the  Government 
increased  a  hundred  fold. 

The  Federal  prisoners  furnished  her  with 
much  more  information  tlian  might  be  sup- 
posed possible;  from  the  naany- windowed 
prisons  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  from 
within  the  stockade  of  Belle  Isle,  much  that 
went  on  could  be  observed;  they  accurately 
estimated  the  strength  of  the  pa,ssing  troops 
and  supply  trains,  whose  probable  destina- 
tion they  shrewdly  conjectured  from  the 
roads  by  which  the  Confederates  left  the 
town;  then,  too,  there  were  snatches  of  con- 
versations to  be  overheard  between  surgeons 
in  the  hospital  or  between  the  prison  guards. 
Mere  scraps  of  information  all,  but  of  infinite 
value  to  Miss  Van  Lew  when  combined  with 
other  scraps  from  here  and  there — some  con- 
firming, some  setting  an  error  right,  some 
opening  inquiry  into  fresh  lines.  .  .  .  In  the 


CHILDREN  LOVE 

MAPLEINE  PUDDINGS 

If  your  little  folks  do  not  take  readily 
to  the  wholesome  milk  puddings  such 
as  sago,  rice,  tapioca,  blanc  mange, 
corn  starch,  etc. ,  just  use  as  a  flavoring 

MAPLEINE 

(The  Flavor  De  Luxe) 

and  they'll  not  only  eat  the  first  helping  with 

relish,  but  come  back  for  more. 

For  Boiled  Rice  simply  dissolve 
■white  sugar  in  water  and  add 
Mapleine,  then  pour  this  delicious 
home-made  syrup  over  the  boiled 
rice  when  ready  to  serve,  ^'ou-will 
find  this  a  great  favorite  and  a 
good  nourishing  dish,  espe- 
cially for  school  children. 

Mapleine    is    an    original 

flavor  irresistibly  delicious, 
which  can  be  used  the  same 
as  lemon  and  vanilla  to  flavor 
cakes,  candies,  puddings, 
ices,  irostings,  etc.,  and  for 
making  a  smacking  good 
home-made  syrup,  better 
than  Maple. 

"MAPLEINE  DAIN- 
TIES," a  cook  book,  sent 
free  on  request. 

Grocers  sell  M  apleine.  if  not 
send  us  35c  (Canada  50c)  for 
2  oz.  bottle.    Write  Dept.  E. 

CRESCENT  MFG.  CO.,  Seattle.  Wastu 


The  Pump  that  Costs  Nothing  to  Operate 

First  cost  is  nothing  when  compared  with  the  day- 
after-day  operating  expense  of  pumping  engines.  The 
first  cost  is  the  only  cost  when  you  install  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

It  is  automatically  operated  by  water  pres- 
sure. Supplies  every  part  of  the  farm 
and  home  with  running  water  without 
trouble  or  expense.  Write  for  catalo<rue  K 
and  g:uarantped  estimate. 

NIAGARA   HYDRAULIC  ENGINE   CO. 


751  u^pf\   Bldg..  I'hiladelrHR 


Fnctory^  Chester,  Pa. 


RTSHO 

^    SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.     "Improved' 

requires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 

signature  on  genuine: 


CORN  BREAD 
MUFFINS  and  BUNS 

are  Rich  and  Delicious  when    made  wath 

BORDEN'S 

EAGLE  BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 


Send  for 
Our  Recipe  Book. 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 
"Leaders  of  Quality" 
Est.  1857     New  York 


ID 
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prisons  the  information  was  conveyed  in  a 
score  of  ways — whispered  words,  friendly 
little  notes  with  hidden  meanings  in  words 
harmless  to  a  censor's  eye,  books  which  were 
loaned  or  returned  with  here  and  there  a 
word  or  a  page  number  faintly  underscored, 
questions  and  answers  that  were  concealed 
in  baskets  of  food.  There  was  one  curious 
old  French  contrivance,  a  metal  platter  with 
a  doul)le  bottom,  originally  intended  to  hold 
hot  water  beneath  the  plate  to  keep  the  con- 
tents warm.  lts-fre(iuent  use  and  clumsy 
appearance  aroused  a  keen-eyed  guard's  sus- 
picions; Miss  Van  Lew,  turning  away  with 
the  empty  plate  one  day,  heard  the  threat  he 
muttered  to  a  fellow  guard.  Within  a  day  or 
two  the  platter  was  again  presented  at  the 
prison  door. 

"I'll  have  to  examine  that,"  the  sentry 
said. 

"Take  it,  then,"  Miss  Van  Lew  re[)lied, 
and  deftly  slipping  the  shawl  from  around 
it,  she  placed  the  plate  suddenly  in  his  hands; 
that  day  the  double  bottom  contained  no 
secret  messages,  but  was  filled  with  water 
blistering  hot,  and  he  dropt  it  with  a  roar  of 
pain. 

One  day — several  months  later,  when  her 
worth  to  the  Federal  authorities  was  more 
fully  realized  by  them — 

There  came  a  letter  from  General  Butler 
to  be  delivered  to  X ,  of ,  one  of  Gen- 
eral Winder's  officers.  (His  name  and  resi- 
dence and  position  are  given  in  Miss  Van 
Lew's  manuscript.)  In  the  letter  CJeneral 
Butler  asked  this  man  to  come  through  the 
lines  and  communicate  with  him — in  short, 
to  "tell  what  he  knew";  also  it  contained 
promises  of  reward;  had  it  fallen  into  Con- 
federate hands  the  letter  would  have  been 
the  death-warrant  of  him  whom  it  was  to 
tempt  and  of  her  who  bore  the  temptation. 
Miss  Van  Lew  carried  that  letter  straight  to 
X at  his  post  in  the  office  of  General  Win- 
der, commander  of  ttie  city  of  Richmond; 
she  coolly  took  it  from  the  bosom  of  her 

dress,  gave  X the  letter,  and  watched  him 

as  he  read.  Had  she  judged  him  aright? 
She  had  sounded  him,  had  found  him  dissat- 
isfied, approachable,  and  she  had  marked 
him  for  an  Arnold  to  his  cause.  Against  her 
estimate  of  character  she  had  staked  her  life; 
was  she  to  win  or  lose?  In  tlie  next  room 
were  the  detectives  and  armed  guards,  the 
machinery  of  the  Confederate  capital's  secret 

police;  fX had  but  to  raise  his  voice.  .  .  . 

She  saw  his  face  blanch  and  his  lips  quiver; 
as  he  followed  her  out  he  begged  her  to  be 
prudent — if  she  would  never  come  there 
again  he  promi.sed  to  go  to  her.  She  had 
added  one  more  to  the  weapons  with  which 
she  was  striking  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Con- 
federacy.     Long  years  after  the  war  X 

brought  some  of  his  friends  to  her  that  she 
might  corroborate  his  story  of  what  one 
woman  had  dared  and  risked. 

Then  there  came  a  day  when  no  mes.senger 
was  to  be  had.  Most  valuable  information 
had  been  requested  l)y  General  Grant,  and 
had  been  obtained  by  her.  Mi.ss  \i\n  Lew 
was  at  her  wits'  end. 

In  desperation  she  took  th(>  great  market- 
basket  that  had  become  so  familiar  a  sight 
to  the  people  of  Richmond,  and  started  in 
her  customary  manner  for  the  market.  As 
she  walked  she  childishly  swung  the  basket 
and  softly  sang  and  hummed  her  little  songs 
and  smiled  her  vacant  smile  into  the  faces  of 


How  the  Flexible 
Blade  Ensures 
Shaving 
Comfort 


Nole  the  curve  thai  gives 
the  automatic  adjustment 


Gillette  i^s 

^e  STANDARDySAFETY.EASE  ^v7fl'C0MF0RT 


A  SUCCESSFUL  shave  dep>ends  on  the  angle  at  which  the  edge 
of  the  blade  meets  the  face.     Beards   and   skins   differ   in- 
dividually.    Therefore,  a  blade  fixed  at  a  permanent  and 
unchangeable  angle  cannot  possibly  suit  every  face. 

The  GILLETTE  blade,  heing  flexible,  can  be  curved  to  the  correct  shaving  angle  for  each  indi- 
vidual. A  simple  turn  of  the  screw  handle  of  the  GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  automatically 
alters  the  curve  of  the  blade  and  the  space  betvy^een  its  edge  and  the  safety  guard.  The  light 
or  heavy  beard  and  tender  or  strong  skin  can  thus  be  shaved  at  the  right  angle,  ensuring  ease, 
safety,  speed  and  comfort.  The  GILLETTE  blade  is  absolutely  rigid  m  the  razor  at  any  stage 
of  its  adjustment — it  cannot  wobble  or  vibrate,  cannot  cut,  scrape  or  even  irritate  the  tenderest  skin. 

Use  the  GILLETTE  with  a  diagonal  stroke,  just  as  you  would  an  ordinary  razor.  Shaving  per- 
fection and  comfort  always  then  assured.      No  stropping — no   honing  ever  necessary. 


GILLETTE  BLADES,  packet  ol  6  (12  .having  edges).  50c  ;  niclcel-plaled  box  of  12  (24  shaving  edges). 
$1.00,  are  sold  everywhere.  Finest  steel.  Rust-proof  and  antiseptic.  Keenest  and  hardest  edge  ever 
produced.      They    relieve  you  of  the  bother,  waste  of  time  and  frequent  futility  of  stropping  and  honing. 


Send  postal  for  our  free  1911  Baseball  Booklet 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY,  28  West  Second  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  York,  Times  Building ;  Chicago,  Stock  Elxchange  Building ; 
Canadian  Office.  63  St.  Alexander  Street.  Montreal ;  Colette  Safety 
Razor,  Ltd.,  London ;  Elastern  Office.  Shanghai,  China.  Factories : 
Boston,  Montreal,  Leicester,  Berlin,  Paris. 

Standard  Set  $5.00 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 

GILLETTE  Line. 

NO  STROPPING  -  NO  HONING 


Combination    and    Travelers 
••If  it's  a  Gillette 


Sets,     $6.00    to    $50.00. 

it 's  The  Safety  Razor 


KNOWN  THE 


ORLD  OVER 


^j^::n^^€^<mzii 


3  IN  One  Only  Hagneto  OIL 


For  any  type  or  any  make  of  magneto,  ball  bearing  or  old  style  bearing, 
3  in  One  is  the  only  lubricant,  for  this  one  simple  reason — 

It  positively  will  not  gum  in  any  weather,  in  any  climate,  in  any  temperature,  at  any 

rate  of  speed — never. 

Further  it  is  the  only  oil  compound  on  earth   that  won't  gum,  collect  dirt  and  clog 

the  sensitive  magneto  bearing. 

nv^na-i    It  isn"t  necessary  for  you  to  believe  a  word  we  say  or  anything:  anyone  else  says. 

pKr  r     -"^c^ff  all  you  wish.     lUit  for  the    life  of  your   magneto   send  today— now— for  a 

*  *^*^"    penerous  sample  bottle  and  Special   Magneto   Bulletin  and  make  the  test   with 

your  own  hands  on  your  own  car  without  one  cent  of  cost. 

Write  to  3  in  One  Oil  Company.  18  Rroadway,  New  York  City.    3  in  Onecleans  and  polishes,  too. 
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From  Now  until  JULY  1st— NOT  LATER 

I  "HERE  is  no  more  useful  garden  material  than 
*  what  are  known  as  Dutch  Bulbs,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  etc.  They  give  for  a 
small  outlay  of  time  and  money  an  abundance  of 
flowers  in  the  house  from  December  until  April, 
and  in  the  garden  almost  before  the  snow  is  off 
the  ground  in  the  spring  until  the  middle  of  May. 
These  bulbs  are  grown  almost  exclusively  in 
Holland,  and  in  enormous  quantities,  where  they 
are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Usually  they  pass 
through  the  hands  of  two  dealers,  and  more  than 
double  in  price  before  reaching  the  retail  buyer 
in  America. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  iottead  of  waiting|unlil  fall,  you 
save  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  in  cost,  gel  a  superior  quality 
of  Bulbi.not  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country, 
and  have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and^packed  in  Holland,  and  are 
shipped  to  our  customers  in  the  original  packages'  immedi- 
ately upon  their  arrival  from  Holland,  perfectly  fresh,  and 
in  the  best  possiblecondition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices,  we 
must  have  youi  order  not  later  than  July  1st,  as  we  import 
Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid  for  until  after 
delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  of  a  satisfactory  quality.  (Ref- 
erences required  from  new  customers.  >  Our  import  price- 
list,  the  most  comprehensive  catalogue  of  Bulbs  published, 
is  now  ready  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  PRICES 

P.r  ino  Per  500 

Fino  Mixed  Hyacinths 13  25  $15  50 

Fine  Mixed  Tulips 75  3  50 

Extra  Fine  Mixed    Tulips 95  4  26 

Narcissus  Poeticus 70  3  00 

Double  Daffodils 1  75  8  00 

Narcissus  Bicolor  Empress 2  50  11  50 

Narcissus  Emperor 2  75  12  00 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur 2  25  10  00 

Spanish  Iris,  Splendid  Mixture     .     .     .  45  1  75 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 

341  Fourth  Ave.     PITTSBURGH  PA. 


"Volumes  could  be  written  in  their  praise, 
but — every  mother  will  know." 
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WHITELA  W  SANITAR  Y 

PAPER   DIAPERS 

to  be  worn  inside  the  regular  diaper  and  destroyed 
when  soiled— soft  as  velvet  —  perfectly  absorbent  — 
medicated  to  prevent  and  heal  chafing — shaped  to  fit. 
Dealers  sell  25  Diapers  for  35c.  We  ship  100  by 
express,  prepaid,  for  *1.25. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

32  East  9th  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


'those  who,  as  she  passed,  mocked  at  "Crazy 
Bet" — this  woman  who  dared  walk  Rich- 
mond's streets  while  in  her  hand  she  held — 
for  the  Federal  army — a  key  to  Richmond's 
defenses. 

A  man  overtook  her  and  whispered  as  he 
passed,  "I'm  going  through  to-night!"  She 
gave  no  start  of  surprize,  no  look  of  curiosity; 
the  man  walked  just  ahead  and  she  followed. 
Was  the  Federal  agent  come  at  last? — or 
was  this  another  of  the  countless  traps  of 
the  secret  police?  The  man  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  her,  but  the  need  was  urgent, 
imperative — should  she  take  the  chance? 
She  quickened  her  pace,  and,  as  she  in  turn 
passed  him,  again  came  the  whisper,  "I'm 
going  through  the  lines  to-night!"  In  her 
hand  she  held  the  cipher  dispatch,  torn  into 
strips  and  each  strip  rolled  into  a  tiny  ball; 
.should  she  commence  to  drop  them  one  by 
one?  In  great  perplexity  and  fear  she  quick- 
ly glanced  back  for  a  look  at  his  face.  And 
instantly  some  instinct,  some  woman's  in- 
stinct, said  "No,"  and  on  that  inner  promp- 
ting she  impulsively  turned  into  a  side  street 
and  hurried  home.  Next  day  she  saw  that 
man,  a  junior  officer,' marching  past  her  house 
for  the  front  with  his  Confederate  regiment. 

What  was  the  outcome?  Did  she  contrive 
a  means  of  sending  that  dispatch  to  Grant, 
and  is  that  General's  final  triumph  to  be 
charged  chiefly  to  this  little  patriot's  zeal? 
No  one  can  ever  know,  for  Miss  Van  Lew's 
story  is  fragmentary  at  best  and  difficult  to 
tell.     But  what  we  do  know  is  this: 

President  Grant,  fifteen  days  after  his  in- 
auguration, appointed  Miss  Van  Lew  Post- 
master of  Richmond.  She  knew  that  it 
would  be  heralded  that  she  had  demanded 
the  office  in'  payment  for  services  rendered 
against  the  Confederacy;  but  her  family  was 
in  need  of  money,  so  for  eight  years  she  served 
as  postmaster. 

"I  live — and  have  lived  for  years — as  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  citizens  as  if  I  were 
plague-stricken,"  she  wrote.  "Rarely,  very 
rarely,  is  our  door-bell  ever  rung  by  any  but 
a  pauper,  or  those  desiring  my  service.  .  .  . 
September,  1875,  my  mother  was  taken  from 
me  by  death.  We  had  not  friends  enough  to 
be  pall-bearers." 

And  then  came  her  removal  from  office, 
followed  by  years  of  distressing  poverty,  and 
unavailing  efforts  to  secure  work. 

Her  salary  during  office  had  been  spent 
without  regard  for  the  morrow — chiefly  in 
charities  to  the  negro  race — characterized  by 
her  neighbors  as  "pernicious  social-equality 
doctrines  and  practises."  Utterly  unable  to 
dispose  of  her  valuable  but  unproductive 
real  estate,  she  was  reduced  to  great  distress 
— absolute  need.  "I  tell  you  truly  and  sol- 
emnly," she  wrote,  "that  I  have  suffered  for 
necessary  food.  I  have  not  one  cent  in  the 
world.  ...  I  have  stood  the  brunt  alone  of 
a  persecution  that  I  believe  no  other  person 
in  the  country  has  endured  who  has  not  been 
Ivu-Kluxed.  I  honestly  think  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  see  that  I  was  sustained." 

Finally  the  long-sought  appointment  did 
arrive — a  clerkship  in  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  But  her  hardships  had 
barely  begun: 

Perhaps — as  her  superiors  fretfully  re- 
ported— she  did  owe  her  place  to  "  sentimen- 
tal reasons,"  perhaps  her  "peculiar  tempera- 


The  Jersey  Cow  is 
Best  for  Suburban 
or  Country  Home 

She  is  more  profitable.  Her  milk  is  richer 
than  that  of  any  other  breed  and  she  yields  a 
large  quantity.  She  produces  more  butter. 
The  Jersey  is  the  best  family  cow  because  of 
her  beauty,  docility  and  gentle  disposition. 
She  costs  no  more  to  keep.  She  is  long-lived, 
productive  and  healthy. 

Before  you  buy  or  breed  another  cow— 
investigate !  Facts  and  figures  proving 
the  greater  profit  in  thoroughbred  Jer- 
seys will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  the 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
8  W.  17th  St..  New  York 

If  you  buy  milk  from  a  dealer,  ask  hitu 
for  Jersey  milk.  It  is  30  percent  richer. 
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MOW  YOUR  HEDGE 

Bon't  cut  it  —  save 
time.  Thp  UNIQUE 
HEDGE  TRIMMER 
mows  a  13  inch  swath 
easily,  evenly  and 
quickly.  Five  days' 
work  in  one  day's 
time.  Hed?e  contrac- 
tors quadruple  their 
wages  and  profits.  Ko 
lost  motion,  every 
movement  counts. 
Every  man  can  trim 
his  own  hedge  in  one 
fifth  of  the  time. 
Workmanship  and 
material  indefinitely  guaranteed.  It  not  satisfactory  after  one 
week's  trial  can  be  returned  and  money  refunded.  Sent  pre- 
paid Qn  receiptof  $5.00.  Refer  to *ny  bank  in  Philadelphia. 
Write  for  booklet. 

Fountain  Cutlery  Co.,  '"phKlThrpi!"*'' 


Chairs  &  Tricycles 

For  Invalids  and  Cripples 

Worthington  Co. 

409  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  0. 


UNDERFEED 


HEATING 
SYSTEMS 


Save  ^  ^o  %  o^  Coal  Bills 


/'^ET  acquainted  with 


the  Underfeed  coal- 
burning,  smoke-consuming  way,  which  in- 
sures cUiin,  even  heat  at  a  saving  of  from  o«<- 
/lalf  to  izuo-t/iirJs  o{  coal  bills.  TUia  common-seme 
method  has  unqualified  municipal  endorsement. 

jyi^K.  WILLIAMSON 

Warm  Air  Furnaces-Hot  Water  or  Steam  Boilers 

burn    cheapest  slack  and  pea    or  buckwheat  sizes  of 
hard  or  soft  coal  that  would  smother  ordinary  heating- 
plants.     You  save  the  difference  in  coal  cost. 

Matson Tinker  of  Portland,  Maine,  writes:  "I  would 
put  in  a  Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  even  at  DOUBLE 
the  cost  of  a  topfeed  and  consider  it  a  good  investment. 
I  figure  I  shall  save  double  the  extra  cost  of  the  Under- 
feed the  first  year  on  my  coal  bill." 

Heating  plans  of  our  Engineering  Corps  are  FREE  Fillio  the 
coupon  below  and  return  TODAY  lor  FREE  booltlets  and 
lac-simile  testimonials. 


Jg^K-WILLIAMSON  CO. 


304  W^.  Fifth  St. 
Cincinnati.  O. 


I  would  like  to  know  more  about  how  to  cut  down  the  cost  ot 
my  coal  bills  from  59%  to  66%%,  Send  me-FREE 
¥  TKTrxr^r»l!?I7 17  r\  Cornice    Booklet (Indicate  by  X  Rook- 

UNDEKFELD  B.ii«  B«>kid >«'  '•"  "i""" 

Name • — ■ — 

Address 


.Nunc  of  iroaf  dealer. 
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inont"  did  make  her  "a  hindrance  to  the 
other  clerks,"  perhaps  she  di(i  "come  and  go 
at  will."  It  was  recommended  that  she  he 
reduced  to  "a  clerkship  of  the  lowest  salary 
and  grade" — and  it  was  done;  hut  she  mute- 
ly clung  to  her  only  means  of  livelihood.  Two 
weeks  later  there  appeared  in  a  Northern 
newspaper  a  sneering  editorial.  "  A  Trouble- 
some Rtslict,"  it  began,  and  closed,  "  We  draw 
the  line  at  Miss  Van  Lew." 

And  "then"  she  wrote  her  resignation  and 
a  heart-broken  old  woman  returned  to  her 
lonely  Richmond  home — from  there  to  write, 
"Here  I  am  called  'Traitor';  farther  North 
a  '  spy. '  I  think  '  Faithful '  more  fitting,  how- 
ever, than  either  of  the  two." 


A   BABOON'S     SAD     EXPERIENCE     WITH 
A    BABY 

'  I  "HE  training  of  wild  animals  is  nearly 
-*■  always  dangerous.  It  is  firstly  danger- 
ous for  the  animal,  and  secondly  for  the 
trainer.  Each  is  in  constant  danger  of  a 
severe  beating  and  even  death.  Bears  and 
elephants  are  most  easily  handled  because  of 
their  almost  human  conceit,  which  makes 
them  desirous  to  please  and  entertain.  But 
whales,  snakes,  lions,  and  baboons  are  for  the 
most  part  lacking  in  this  vice  which  the  ani- 
mal trainer  is  forced  to  regard  in  the  light  of 
a  virtue.  Baboons  in  particular  are  ugly, 
vicious,  unaffectionate,  and  lacking  curiously 
in  all  those  familiar  traits  and  goodlinesses 
of  manner  which  civilization  through  years 
of  toil  has  imposed  upon  us.  A  typical  ba- 
boon story  revealing  the  "treacheries"  of 
the  beast  is  told  by  Ellen  Velvin  in  the  June 
McClure's.     She  recounts: 

I  knew  -a  large  baboon  whose  education 
was  undertaken  by  a  man  who  had  made  a 
great  success  in  training  other  wild  animals. 
The  animal,  frightened  and  half  dazed  by  a 
long  sea-  and  land-journey,  arrived  at  the 
show  in  a  most  miserable  condition.  He  sat 
in  one  corner  of  his  cage,  looking  out  from 
under  his  cavernous  eyebrows  in  sullen,  re- 
sentful silence.  The  trainer  began  by  coax- 
ing and  offering  the  baboon  everything  in 
the  way  of  food  that  he  could  think  of.  He 
could  not  get  him  to  take  even  milk.  Finally, 
he  put  the  milk  into  a  bottle,  took  another 
bottle  himself,  and  standing  in  front  of  the 
cage,  tipped  it  up  and  drank  the  milk,  the 
baboon  watching  him  in  the  same  sullen  si- 
lence. He  then  left  the  animal  for  a  while, 
and  on  his  return  found  the  .second  Ijottlc 
empty,  and  the  baboon  sitting  in  his  usual 
corner,  but  looking  quite  content. 

From  that  time,  the  animal  seemed  as 
much  drawn  to  the  trainer  as  the  trainer  wa.'^ 
to  him,  and  took  his  bottle  of  milk  daih'.  In 
time  he  took  other  food,  and  soon  became 
(juite  tame,  even  following  the  trainer  about 
the  show  during  the  hours  when  the  public 
was  not  admitted.  The  trainer's  wife  had  a 
young  baby,  and  th(>  balxion  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  it.  He  would  look  at  it,  examine  it 
carefully,  and  always  seemed  anxious  to  take 
hold  of  it;  but  this  the  mother  would  never 
allow,  and,  in  fact,  she  was  always  uneasy 
when  the  animal  was  abovit. 

One  day,  when  the  trainer  brought  him 
into  their  room,  the  young  mother  had  just 


REMODELING,  DECORATING  AND  FURNISHING 

WHEN  you  undertake  to  remodel,  decorate  and 
furnish  your  house  by  the  ordinary  method,  you 
burden  yourself  with  trouble.  If  you  make  no 
one  firm  responsible  for  the  entire  work,  you  must  assume 
that  responsibility  yourself.  And  because  you  are  not  an 
expert  at  such  matters,  you  lay  up  for  yourself  annoyance, 
delay,  excessive  cost  and  dissatisfaction. 

The  advantages  of  the  Hoggson  Co-operative  Method  are 
never  more  strongly  emphasized  than  when  ap|)lied  to  re- 
modeling, decorating  and  furnishing.  Suppo.se  that  you 
place  your  town  house  in  our  hands.  One  contract  with 
us  covers  every  detail  of  the  work  and  assures  you  of  har- 
monious results;  it  limits  the  co.stto  you  and  the  profit  to 
us.  This  contract  is  guaranteed  by  a  bond,  if  recjuested. 
As  we  have  a  habit  of  finishing  our  work  on  time,  you  may 
take  an  untroubled  vacation  and  return  to  find  everything 
completed  and  the  house  ready  for  occupancy. 
State  your  requirements  and  let  us  inform  you  further. 
We  have  representatives  in  fifteen  states  and  can  handle 
work  anywhere. 

HOGGSON    BROTHERS 


7  EAST  FORTY-FOURTH 
STREET,  NEW  YORK 


towNEal     FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


lABCHITECTl 
IBUILDER,! 


fnlP'^  KmeappleJuice  liliaestion 


60/  Good  as  Gold  '^-ji  L:;  r.::,; 
I  U  worth  3  to  5  limes  amount  loaned.  We  collect, 
remit  inlcrcst  and  act  as  your  agent  without  charge. 
34  Yri  Experience.  NEVER  A  DOLLAR  LOST 
Amounts  $J00  to  $5,000.  Write  for  list  of  oflcrines. 

ANCHOR  TRUST  CO.     DepV.  L.D.,  Wichita.  Kan. 


Can  is  Fly-proof 

Health  officers  everywhere  warn  u: 
against  the  disease-spreading  tly.  The 
garbage  can  with  the  hdhalf  off  or  warped 
so  that  it  doesn't  fit  snug — with  a  leaky 
bottom  or  a  split  in  the  side  where  it  is 
soldered  together — is  one  of  the  worst 
breeding  places  for  flies. 

I'he  lid  on  a  WITT  can  fits  closely  down  overthe 
rim,  makes  the  can  air-ttRlit,  water-tiRht,  odor-proof, 
jly-f>roof.  The  W ITT  can  looks  neat  and  will  out- 
last three  ordinary'  cans,  is  hre  and  rust-proof. 

"Look  for  the  Yellow  Isabel."  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  the  Witi  Can,  we  will  supply  you  direct. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  COMPANY 

The  Okdinart  Garbage  Can  IB  A  .   n  »  r-    ■-...:  n 

Breeding  Place  fob  Flies         Dept.  K    2118-24  WincheU  kit.  Cinciniiali,  O. 


'Witts. 
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OUTDOOR 
SP0RT5 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 

And  Cuticura  Oint- 
ment should  be  in- 
separable. No  other 
emollients  do  so  much 
in  maintaining  the 
purity  and  beauty  of 
the  complexion,  hands 
and  hair,  under  all 
circumstances. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27. 
Charterhouse  Sq.;  Paris.  10.  Chaussee  d'Antin; 
Australia.  R.  Towns  &  Co..  Sydney;  India.  B.  K. 
Paul.  Calcutta;  So.  Africa.  Lennon.  Ltd..  Cape  Town. 
Johannesburg,  Natal,  etc.;  U.S.A..  Potter  Drug  & 
Chem  .Corp..  Sole  Props. .  1 33  Columbus  Ave.  .Boston 

i»~Free,  from  Boston  or  London  depots,  a  sample 
of  Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment,  with  32-p.  booklet. 
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FOR  nineteen  years  this  company  has, 
with  continuous  success,  been  fur- 
nishing investments  to  the  public. 
Our  6%  Gold  Coupon  Bonds  afford  ideal 
securities.  First  Mortgages  on  real  estate 
secure  them,  the  mortgages  being  held  by 
Trustee.  The  interest  is  obtainable  by 
simply  clipping  the  coupons  attached. 

Write  for  booklet  "B." 


THE  TROPICAL  BUILDING  ^ 
INVESTMENT  CO. 
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prepared  the  baby"s  bottle,  and  laid  it  down 
while  she  picked  the  child  up.  The  baboon 
had  often  watched  hei-  feed  the  baby  before, 
and  always  seemed  intensely  interested.  On 
this  particular  occasion,  his  master  being 
occupied  with  something  else,  the  baboon 
took  up  the  baby's  bottle,  put  the  nipple  in 
his  mouth,  and,  by  the  time  the  mother  came 
to  take  it,  had  drained  every  drop  of  the  milk. 
The  mother  was  also  a  performer  in  the 
show,  and  found  it  pretty  difficult  to  keep 
up  her  performances,  see  to  a  young  baby, 
and  also  do  all  her  own  cooking  and  house- 
keeping. It  was  only  natural  that  she  should 
be  annoyed  when  she  realized  that  she  had 
not  only  lost  the  milk,  but  that  she  would 
have  to  light  the  stove  again  and  warm  some 
more.  In  her  vexation,  she  struck  the  ba- 
boon a  smart  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head. 
There  was  a  scream  of  rage,  and  the  next 
moment  the  baboon  had  torn  the  baby  away 
from  her. 

The  trainer,  as  it  happened,  had  been  pre- 
paring a  bottle  of  strong  ammonia  to  have 
in  readiness  in  case  of  any  accident  during 
his  afternoon  performance,  and  he  had  not 
yet  corked  it  wheij  the  baboon  seized  his 
baby.  Being  a  particularly  quick-witted 
man,  he  promptly  put  the  bottle  under  the 
baboon's  nose.  The  fumes  nearly  suffocated 
the  animal  for  a  moment ;  he  dropt  the  baby, 
and,  stuffing  his  hands  into  his  smarting  and 
half-blinded  eyes,  with  another  wild  scream 
he  fiew  out  of  the  room  and  through  the 
building. 

Every  animal  about  the  place  seemed  to 
know  instinctively  that  something  had  hap- 
pened. The  lions  roared,  the  elephants 
trumpeted,  the  hyenas  and  wolves  howled  as 
they  alone  know  how  to  howl,  and  from  every- 
where came  men  ready  to  help  in  an  emer- 
gency. The  trainer  soon  made  known  what 
had  happened,  but  they  could  not  find  the 
baboon  anywhere.  Every  hole  and  corner 
in  the  show  that  they  could  think  of  was 
searched,  and  the  buildings  and  grounds  out- 
side;  but  no  sign  of  him  was  to  be  found. 

As  the  time  for  the  afternoon  performance 
drew  near,  all  the  show  people  were  worried 
and  anxioiis.  Special  extra  men  were  pro- 
cured, and  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the 
building.  With  orders  to  keep  the  most  care- 
ful watch  for  the  baboon  during  the  perform- 
ance. But  the  afternoon  drew  to  a  close,  and 
nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  the  animal. 
The  proprietor  felt  that  it  was  safer,  how- 
ever, to  give  notice  to  the  police  that  a  ba- 
boon had  been  lost.  It  seemed  wiser  to  say 
nothing  to  the  public,  but  the  precautions  for 
their  safety  were  continued  throughout  the 
day  and  evening.  The  evening  performance 
was  well  on  its  way,  when  the  greatest  con- 
sternation prevailed  among  the  trainers  on 
hearing  from  one  of  the  women  performers 
that  the  baby  that  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  had  disappeared.  When  this  news 
was  brought,  the  young  mother  was  just 
going  through  her  performance  with  her  three 
bears,  and  could  not,  of  course,  be  told.  Her 
husband,  nearly  frantic  with  grief,  waited 
until  she  had  smilingly  bowed  her  farewell  to 
the  audience,  in  response  to  the  chord  from 
the  band,  and  until  she  had  seen  her  three 
bears  into  their  several  cages  behind  the  run- 
way. Then,  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
but  trying  to  conceal  his  anxiety,  he  accom- 
panied her  back  to  their  room,  wondering 
how  he  should  break  the  news  to  her. 

It  surprized  him  somewhat  that  she  did 
not  go  up  to  the  baby's  crib;  but  he  was  still 
more  surprized  when,  on  telling  her  that,  the 
baby  was  missing,  she  only  laughed!  She 
explained  to  him  that,  terrified  at  the  thought 
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5f  Jil?ti  Tooth  Brush 


with  its  curved  zxiA  flexible  handle,  permits  of 
its  immediate  adjustment  to  the  contour  of  the 
gums — avoids  friction — keeps  the  gums  in  a 
perfect,  healthful  condition.  Enables  you  to 
use  a  stiffer  brush  than  usual. 

The  irregular  tufts  of  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  reach  every 
crevice  in  and  between  all  the  teeth  —  cleans  every 
tooth  thoroughly.     "A  Clean  Tooth  Never  Decays. 

These  two  exclusive  features  stamp  it   the  ideal 
sanitary  brush.  "The  brush  with  a  purpose.     Packed 
in  an  individual  yellow  box,  which  protects  against 
handling.  Prices.  2Sc.  35c, 40c.  Every  Pro-phy-lac- 
tic  fully  guaranteed.    We  replace  if  defective. 
Onr  intereftinc  booklet— "Do  You  Clean  or  Bnuh 
Your  Teeth"— U  your*  for  the  asking.   Send  for  it 
FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,  14  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Mass. 

Sol.  M»kerB  of  Pro-pliT-lM-Uo  Tooth.  B.lr,  Miliary  ...J  H.cd  Bruihet 
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We  are  making  a  special  feature  of  our  pure  tliread 
silk  half  hose,  Bright,  Lustrous.  Cruiichy.  in  all 
popular  shades  at  .50c.  Get  acquainted  with  our 
Shoppine-by-Post-Service.  ft  will  pay  you  hand- 
somely. Our  Illustrated  Art  Booklet  will  tell 
about  it.    Sent  on  application. 

JUACULZ,A.Ji   JPAKKER    COMPANr 

iOO   Waslii'if/fon  St.  Boston,  3Ias.s 
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Lunch  under  the  trees 

Your  auto  takes  you  where  fields  are 
green — where  fresh  country  air  puts  a 
keen  edge  on  the  appetite— and  delight- 
fully shady  spots  invite  you  to  stop  for 
lunch.    If  you  have  a  well  filled 

Kauikeye 

Refrigerator  Basket 

strapped  to  your  running  board,  all  is  well.    It  will  keep. 

your  luncheon  cool,  fresh  and  clean.   The  Hawkeye  has  a 

strong,    serviceable    rattan   outside  case,   with  a    nickel 

plated  lining  that  stays  delightfully  clean.     Between  the 

two  is  a  packing  of  asbestos  and  mineral   wool,  so  heat 

cannot  get  in— it's  dust  proof,  too.    One 

filling    of   the  small  ice    compartment 

keeps  the  contents  fresh  and  cool  for 

twenty-four  hours.      Made   in   three 

different  styles  and  seven  different 

sizes. 

Everyone  who  loves  the  out-i 
doors   should   have  a   Hawkeye. 
Ask  your  sporting  goods  or  auto 
supplies  dealer  to  show  them 
to  you.   If  he  cannot,  write  to 
us  and  we  will  tell  you  where  ' 
you  can  see  them  and  .send 
you   our  booklet   telling   all 
about  them. 

THE  BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO. 

33  Main  Street 

Burlington,  Iowa. 
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of  leaving  the  baby  alone,  even  with  locked 
doors,  after  her  experience  of  the  morning, 
she  had  asked  a  neighbor  near  by  to  take  care 
of  the  child  for  the  evening. 

The  relief  of  the  trainer  can  ]>('.  imagined. 
He  and  his  wife  decided  to  have  some  supp(;i' 
before  they  went  for  the  baby,  and,  while 
she  was  cooking  it,  the  trainer  went  down- 
stairs to  fetch  two  bottles  of  beer,  which  he 
kept  in  a  little  closet.  When  he  opened  the 
door,  he  was  nearly  knocked!  down  by  a  heavy 
l)0(iy  that  flew  ovit.  It  was  the  baboon,  wlio 
had  been  locked  up  all  day.  He  must  have; 
rushed  in  there  in  the  morning,  when  the 
door  had  been  left  open  for  a  few  moments, 
and  the  trainer  had  turned  the  key  on  him. 
The  alarm  was  raised,  and,  after  a  chase  and 
a  struggle,  the  baboon  was  bound  securely 
with  ropes  and  put  back  into  his  cage,  from 
which  he  was  never  again  allowed  to  emerge. 
The  man  who  had  thrown  himself  on  the;  ani- 
mal and  bound  him  had  his  thvmib  bitten 
tlirough. 

The  two  dozen  bottles  of  beer  in  the  close  t 
had  been  sma.shed  to  atoms.  Either  the  ba- 
boon thought  they  all  contained  the  dreadful 
ammonia  that  had  nearly  suffocated  him,  or 
he  broke  them  out  of  sheer  fury.  From  that 
time  on,  the  mere  sight  of  a  bottle  always 
threw  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage. 


A   WIDOW'S   REVENGE 

THE  widows'  luck  has  extended  all  the 
way  from  peaceful  Missouri  to  bullet- 
rent  Sonora.  P'or  in  that  Mexican  State, 
says  the  Indianapolis  Star,  a  young  woman 
has  just  revenged  herself  upon  the  dastardly 
murderer  of  her  former  husband  and  two 
sons.  Her  name  is  Talamante,  and  her 
spouse  and  offspring  were  captured  in  a 
Federal  raid  by  Colonel  Chiapas,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war;  captured  and  then 
shot. 

Before  the  Talamantes  were  shot  the 
wife  and  mother  pleaded  in  vain  with  Colonel 
Chiapas  to  spare  their  lives.  But  her  appeals 
were  met  with  sneering  replies  from  the 
arrogant  and  drunken  officer.  Later  she 
heard  the  shots  that  announced  the  death 
of  the  three  persons  whom  she  loved  best 
in  the  world.  From  that  moment  (blonel 
Chiapas  was  a  marked  man.  The  widow 
offered  a  reward  of  $2(),0()()  in  gold  for  the 
capture  and  giving  into  her  hands  of  Colonel 
Chiapas,  but  the  colonel  was  wary,  and 
none  couki  penetrate  the  guard  that  he  kept 
al)out  him. 

Then  the  widow  took  the  field  in  person, 
and  soon  was  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
revolutionary  force  in  the  Sonora  district, 
her  command  being  largely  made  up  of  em- 
ployees antl  friends.  She  kept  drawing  her 
force  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  of  Colonel 
Chiapas.  But  she  feareil  that  the  man 
might  escape  her  in  open  battle  and  deter- 
mined to  accomplish  by  cunning  what  she 
might  fail  to  do  in  conflict.  She  knew  that 
the  Fed(M:ils  were  soon  to  evacuate  the  town 
of  Agua  Prieta,  the  headciuarters  of  Colonel 
Chiapas's  force,  and  she  sent  her  emissaries 
into  the  town  to  see  to  it  that  the  officer 
was  well  plied  with  wine  on  the  night  of  th(> 
evacuation.  As  the  story  goes,  when  the 
liour  came  for  the  troops'  departure.  Colonel 
Chiapas,  in  drunken  stupor,  was  left  behind. 

Colonel  Chiapas  did  not  come  to  himself 
until   about   three   o'clock   in   the   morning. 
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Is  your  jimmy  pipe 
a  joy-giver 

Do  you  have  bully  old  sessions  with  it,   tilting 
your  chair    back   and  puttin'^  your  feet  high    as 
you  can  get  'em  .'' 

What's  that,  eh.''     "Depends  on  the  tobacco"  .■' 
Why   cert,   old  Top.      No  pipe   can  do  its   duty 
with  tobacco  that  burns  in    rankness  and  leaves  a   fur  over- 
coat on    your  tongue. 

But  'most  all  the  men  are  settling  that  question,  settling  it  quick.  Why, 
millions  of  'em  have  tumbled  to  the  new  deal  in  pipe  smoking,  the 
tobacco  that  has  everything  you  hanker  for  and  can't  bite  your  tongue, 

>RiNGE  Albert 

**  the   national  joy   smoke  ' 

If  vou  haven't  learned  what  a  joy  smoke  is,  hook  up  your  jimmy  pipe  with  a  tin  of 
F.  A.  NOW.  That's  the  jovfull  combination.   That's  what  matches  were  made  for. 
Say,  why  do  you  suppose  Prince  Altert  is  now  the  largest  selling  pii^e  tobacco  in 
the  world?    Because  the  men  are  getting  hep  fast.    They're  finding  out  that  a  pipe 
smoke  doesn't  need  to  be  a  tongue  scorcher.     That  you  can  get  a  fragrant,  cool, 
long  and  perfectly  satisfactory  smoke  with  no  come-backs.    Many  a  limmy  pipe 
has  been  rescued  from  long  desuetude  I  look  it  up   in  the  dictionary)  since  the 
owner  learned  the  joys  of  smoking  P.  A.  > 

But  anchor  to  this  main  fact.    Prince  Albert  is  produced  by  an  exclusive  patented 
process  that  takes  out  the  bite  and  leaves  all  that's  good.   We  control  this  process  , 
absolutely.    Prince  Albert  is  like  Prince  Albert  only.    Pass  up  substitutes. 

p.  A.  comes  across  at  aU    live  smoke    places.     10c.  in  the  tidy  red  tin, 

5c  in  red  cloth  bags  lined  with    weatiier- proof  paper  and  tied  with  a 

string  you  can  hang  over  your  little  finger  while  you  roll  *em.     Also  in 

V  handsome  pound  and  half.pound  tins  and  pound  crystal  glass  humidors. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  onlvby  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  fx)ok 
marks, andall  papers  and  documents      Niagara  Clip  Cc.N.Y. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture 
are  truly  esteemed. 
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Pittsburgh   Visible   Typewriter 

The  Original  Visible  writing  Typewriter 

I'nderstand  before  you  read  another  word  that  this  is  a  full  sized,  stand- 
ard typewriter,  made  in  our  own  factory  at  Kittanning,  Pa.  Not  excelled 
by  any  machine  at  any  price.  Kntire  line  visible;  back  spacer;  tabulator; 
two-color  ribbon;  universal  keyboard,  etc. 

One  Pittsburgh  Visible  Typewriter  FREE 

to  every  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl  who  will  do  us  a  sfliall  service.  No  sell- 
ing or  soliciting  necessary,  only  a  small  service  which  anyone  can  render. 

NO\A/— LATER     XHE 
RRICE  YA/ILL  BE  ^lOO 

and  learn  of  our  easy  terms  and  full  particulars  re- 
garding this  unprecedented  offer,  say  to  us  in  a  letter  • 
"  Mail  your  Free  Offer." 


PITTSBURGH    VISIBLE    TYPEWRITER    CO. 

Estahlis/ieJ  20 yfi  rs 
Dept.  31  -  -  Union  Bank  Building  -  -  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
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Boston 
Garter 


is  made  to  suit  all  tastes,  both  as  to  type  and  style. 
Its  materials  are  highest  grade.  Thewebbingsare 
of  thebestquality.andwiii  retain  their  strengthand 
elasticity,  giving  meiximum  service.  Metal  parts 
are  of  brass,  lust  proof,  and  heavily  nickeled. 


,^    CORD    AS©.'  y*  NEfDRAW 
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THESE    THREE    TYPES 

cover  any  man's  needs  for  all  seasons  or  occa- 
sions. The  "Cord"  is  the  original  staple  "Bos- 
ton Garter"  ;  "Needraw"  for  summer  wear 
(no  metal  next  the  skin) ;  "  Pad,"  a  recent 
type  excelling  in  comfort  and  growing  in  favor. 

The  trade  marks  "  Velvet  Grip  "  and 
"Boston  Garter"  stamped  on  the  loops. 

For  sale  everywhere.    Sample  Pair, 
postpaid,  Cotton,  25  cts..  Silk,  SO  cts. 

Ceorgc  Frost  Co.,    Boston.  U.S.A. 
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'  I  hear  you,    I  can  hear  now  as 
^well    as  anybody.    'How?'     Oh 
something      new  —  THE 
WOKI.EY  PHONE.      I've  a 
pair  in  my  ears  now.   but  th 
are  invisible.    I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in.  myself,  only  that  1 
hear  all  riuht." 

The  MORLET  PHONE  for  the 


D  E  A  F^ 


»  makes  low  sounds  and  whis- 
pers plainly  heard.  Invisible,  j 
comfortable,     weightless     and 
harmless.    Anyone  can  adjust  i 
it.    Over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand sold.     Write  tor  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  772,  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila 


Larfest  and  Most  Complete  Iron  Peace  Factory  la  U.  S. 
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Cincinnati  Iron  FenceCo 

Address  Dep't  O  for  prices.     CINOIWNATI,  QUIP, 


Tf-^s^  SIMPLEX 
IRONER 


K*^ 


It  Will  pay  yoa  to  know  that  ell  plain  clothes,  table  and 
bed  liaen.  curtains,  doilies  and  flat  pieces  can  be  ironed 
with  a  better  finish  with  the  Simplex  Ironer  thctn  by  band 
and  done  in  much  less  than  halftbe  time. 

No  Back-Breaking  Labor 

A  child  can  operate  it  with  ea*"".  Inexpensive  to  heat; 
iimple.  durable,  efficient.     Hand  or  power.    Low  in  price. 

A  30  Days'  Free  Trial  of  the  Simplax  will  con- 
Tince  you  of  its  value.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and 
copy  of  new  booklet  "Irooiag  Hinti"  invaluable  tu  house- 
wives—both  tree. 

AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO. 

J32  E.  Lake  St. 
Chicago 
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Then  he  stormed  and  raved  over  his  pre- 
dicament. He  commandeered  the  swiftest 
horse  he  could  put  his  hands  on  and  madly 
rode,  in  the  early  dawn,  after  his  retreating 
force.  But  the  colonel  was  too  late.  The 
widow  with  her  men  stationed  in  ambush 
along  the  road  were  on  the  lookout,  and  a 
few  miles  from  the  town  the  officer  on  his 
sweating  horse  galloped  straight  into  the 
arms  of  the  widow's  men. 

The  curtain  rings  down  at  daybreak  the 
next  morning.  Just  as  the  red  rim  of  the 
sun  appears  a  woman's  voice  is  heard  to  give 
a  sharp  command.  There  is  a  quick  roll  of 
fire  from  a  dozen  rifles  and  a  tottering 
figure,  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  newly  made 
grave,  crumples  up,  quivers,  and  falls  on  the 
edge  of  the  trench.  Then  the  body  is 
tumbled  into  the  grave  by  a  tattered  insur- 
recto.  So  passed  Colonel  Chiapas.  The 
widow's  revenge  was  complete. 


A    MOTHER    LEOPARD'S   STRATAGEM 

'  I  "HE  average  hunter,  said  a  disbelievei 
•^  once,  starts  off  by  shooting  sparrows 
and  ends  up  by  pursuing  partridge  or  quail. 
It  was  not  so,  however,"  in  the  case  of  Sel- 
man  and  one  other,  who,  after  killing  a 
father-leopard,  managed  to  capture  its  cub. 
All  this  was  in  far-off  Lillooet,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  placed  them  in  an  unpleasant  fix; 
for  mother-leopard,  hearing  the  young  one's 
cries,  speedily  took  in  the  situation,  and  by 
prowling  industriously  about  the  hut,  made 
a  long  night  miserable  for  the  two  captors, 
whose  peculiar  story  is  related  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Batten  in  The  Wide  World  Magazine.  We 
read: 

In  the  morning  we  got  up  more  determined 
than  ever  to  put  an  end  to  the  panther,  whose 
pelt  would  fetch  a  good  price.  Taking  the 
butter-firkin  containing  the  cub,  we  placed 
it  in  the  center  of  the  avenue,  about  eighty 
yards  from  the  hut,  and  hid  ourselves  among 
the  undergrowth  on  respective  sides  of  the 
clearing  a  short  distance  away.  We  hoped 
that  on  seeing  the  cub  the  temptation  to 
snatch  it  up  would  prove  too  strong  for  the 
mother,  and  that,  even  tho  she  was  aware  of 
our  presence,  she  would  dart  out  into  the 
open  and  expose  herself  to  fire.  That  morn- 
ing, however,  the  creature  was  to  reveal  her- 
self in  the  light  of  an  artificer  of  no  mean 
ability. 

We  had  crouched  in  our  hiding-places  per- 
haps two  hours,  with  the  fierce  sun  scorching 
the  leaves  overhead,  when  a  low  cry,  the 
meaning  of  which  we  instantly  understood, 
sounded  from  the  direction  of  an  open  clear- 
ing away  on  our  right.  This  clearing  we  called 
the  paddock.  Sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the 
trees  on  either  side,  and  watered  by  a  clear 
stream  that  trickled  through  the  woodlands, 
the  grass  grew  there  abundantly,  and  the 
place  was  the  chief  feeding-ground  of  our 
old  milk  cow,  who  wandered  all  day  at  will, 
returning  in  the  evening.  The  sound  we  had 
heard  was  a  quick,  hoarse  bellow,  termina- 
ting in  a  stifled  gasp.  For  some  seconds  we 
lay  still  and  listened.  The  loud  hum  of  in- 
nimierable  insects  filled  the  air,  but  from  the 
paddock  there  came  not  another  sound. 

Selman  and  I  leaped  to  our  feet  at  the  same 
moment.  My  companion  snatched  up  the 
butter-firkin  and  ran  with  it  into  the  hut, 
slamming  the  door  as  he  came  out.  Then  we 
set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  paddock,  a  short 
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sprint  taking  us  to  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
Hero  we  moved  more  cautiously,  carrying 
our  rifles  ready  for  use  and  kc-eping  a  lively 
look-out  on  the  branches  overhead. 

On  either  side  the  ground  was  rank  with 
ferns  and  flowers,  while  low  bushes  reared 
their  heaiis  here;  and  there  above  tin;  wild 
entanglement.  Some  minutes  passed  before 
we  found  the  object  of  our  search — our  un- 
lucky milk  cow.  The  panther  had  evidently 
made  the  attack  in  a  terrible  rage,  for  she 
had  literally  dashed  the  life  out  of  her  victim 
with  one  well-aimed  l)low. 

Thereupon  Selman  said  things  about 
panthers  in  general  and  panther  motlusrs  in 
particular  which  there  is  no  room  to  record. 
His  eloquence  exhausted,  it  seemed  to  dawn 
upon  him  that  w'e  might  do  something  more 
useful  than  talk  about  our  misfortunes.  So 
we  began  to  cast  around  in  the  grass  for  the 
trail  of  the  murderer,  and  presently  we  found 
it.  So  fresh  were  the  marks  that  the  trodden 
shoots  were  still  slowly  rearing  their  heads — 
springing  up,  blade  by  blade,  to  their  orig- 
inal position. 

We  followed  the  trail  for  about  ten  min- 
utes. It  led  us  in  a  circular  route  toward  the 
avenue  where,  a  few  minutes  previously,  we 
had  been  waiting  with  the  cub  for  the  mother 
to  appear.  As  we  neared  this  point  it  was 
evident  that  she  had  exercised  a  good  deal  of 
caution.  In  places  there  were  signs  showing 
that  she  had  moved  forward  crouchingly, 
pausing  constantly  to  watch  and  listen. 
Finally  the  trail  led  with  a  rush  to  the  edge 
of  the  open,  where  again  she  had  paused  and 
watched.  It  is  ea.sy  to  picture  the  great 
brute  lying  there,  glancing  cautiously  up  and 
down  the  avenue  before  showing  herself,  her 
ears  twitching,  every  muscle  of  her  body 
quivering  in  suspense.  Finally  she  crept  out, 
doubled  to  the  right,  and  set  off  at  a  gallop 
toward  the  shack. 

The  soft  earth  had  taken  the  imprints 
well,  and  so  intent  were  we  on  the  business 
oftracking  that  we  did  not  look  up  till  the 
marks  led  us  to  the  door  of  tlie  hut.  Then 
we  stood  still  and  stared. 

For  fully  a  minute  neither  of  us  spoke. 
During  our  absence  the  door  had  apparently 
been  subjected  to  the  same  angry  violence 
that  had  brought  about  the  end  of  the  milk 
cow.  The  lower  hinges  were  cleanly  torn 
from  the  jamb  while  the  door  leaned  over  at 
an  angle  of  seventy  degrees,  only  kept  from 
falling  comjiletely  to  the  ground  by  the  latch 
and  the  top  hinge. 

Having  overcome  our  sudden  surprize,  we 
pushed  the  ruined  barrier  aside  and  entered 
the  hut.  The  first  thing  that  greeted  our 
gaze  was  the  butter-firkin,  lying  upside-down 
on  the  floor,  with  the  litter  of  rags  that  had 
recently  formed  the  cub's  bed  strewn  all 
round.  Needless  to  say,  the  box  was  empty, 
nor  did  we  ever  set  eyes  on  the  puma  cub  or 
its  mother  again. 


An  Unknown  Tongue. — A  young  man  just 
returned  from  college  was  out  cycling  one 
day  when  suddenly  he  came  to  a  steep  gra- 
dient. While  he  was  descending  he  lost  con- 
trol of  his  machine  and  was  thrown. 

Two  men  came  and  found  him  lying  in 
that  predicament.  When  asked  how  it  liap- 
pened,  he  replied,  "Well,  I  came  down  that 
decline  with  the  greatest  velocity  and  lost 
my  central  gravity  and  was  precipitated  on 
the  hard  macadamized  road.'' 

"Away,  lad,  let  him  alone,"  replied  one  of 
the  men.    "  He's  a  foreigner." — Mens. 
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It  Will  Pay  You  to   Use  a  Comptometer 


Because — 

It's  a  ijood  addin<{  machine — has  twice  the  speed 
of  any  other. 

It  is  the  easiest  and  fastest  machuie  for  all  multipli- 
cations and  divisions  in  business  accounting. 

Its  dead-sure  accuracy  prevents  mistakes. 
It  is  easily  operated — you  touch  the  keys,  the  ma- 
chine does  the  rest. 

It  has  no  lever  to  pull  after  each  item;  no  car- 
riafje  to  handle,  no  ribbon  to  replace. 

It  would  seem  inipos-slble  for  us  to  do  the  work 
we  are  now  doinif  without  the  Comptometer. 
Younglove  Lumber  Co., 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

.\sk  for  our  hooklet  "  Rapid  Mechanical  Calcula- 
tion "  descrihiiiii;  its  uses  in  nearly  every  line  of 
business;  or.  better  still,  write  for  a  machine  on 
free  trial. 
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RACE  LIFE  OF  THE  ARYAN  PEOPLES 

The  genesis  of  the  Aryan  from  the  earhest  times 
to  the  present  day.  charminsly  written.  By  J.  P. 
^Vidney.  Two  volumes.  Cloth,  per  set,  S4.00, 
net;   by  mail.  S4.38.     JrsT  PfBi  isnKii. 

VICTOR  HUGO'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Just  published  for  the  first  time.  Tran-^^lated 
by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke.  i2mo,  cloth.  Si. 20. 
net;   by  mail.  S1.32. 

SEX    EQUALITY 

A  faithful,  sane,  and  somewhat  advanced  dis- 
cussion of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  social,  pro- 
fessional, and  intellectual  life.  By  Emmett 
Densmore,  M.D.  izmo,  cloth.  $1.50,  net; 
by  mail,  $1.63.  Jvst  Published. 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
20TH  CENTURY 

The  most  noteworthy  book  on  America  since 
Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth."  By  Pierre 
Leroy-Beaulieu.  8vo.  cloth.  $2.00.  net;  by 
mail.  $2. 18. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

Frank  and  earnest  discussions  of  the  present 
abuses  of  marriage  and  parenthood.      By  \\.  S. 
Pomcroy,   M.D.      ijmo.  cloth.      Si. 00. 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  Ohr  THE  BODY 

A  practical  and  thoroughly  reliable  work  by 
one  of  Europe's  greatest  neurologists.     Paul  Du- 
bois,   M.D.,    University    of    Berne.     Cloth,     50 
cents,  net;  by  mail,  54  cents. 
THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN 

The  natural,  the  rational,  the  psychic,  the 
spiritual  man  considered  in  his  highest  and  most 
optimistic  lights,  with  special  reference  to  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  entire  life  in  health 
and  sickness.  By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson. 
8vo,  cloth.  Si. 20. 
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The  public's  confidence  in  Shirley  MERIT  is 
proved  by  our  constantly  increasing  sales  during 
a  period  of  over  ten  years. 


Our  own  confidence  in  Shirley  MERIT  is  proved 
by  our  money  back  guarantee.  Insist  on  our 
Shirley  guarantee  when  buying  suspenders. 
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Fireproof 
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is  the  onlj  ahKolul«>lj 
fireproof  portable  pa- 
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■^  galvanized  steel. 
J  No  wood.  As  hand 
Seme  and  substantial  as  masonry  at  one-fifth  the  cost.  Ij.islsalHe 
time.  You  can  put  up  or  take  down  in  a  few  hours.  All  parts 
interlock  and  no  frame  work  or  foundation  is  required.  Everif 
inch  a  substantial,  fire-proof,  portable  building.     By  the 

PPIinrM  QVQT17M  of  Portable  Fireproof 
riVULFEill  OliJllJiTI  Construction  we  also  huild 
ideal  rr»tta?es,  huntinfj  Iddires,  boat  houses,  work  shops,  etc. 
Every  Prudeu  building  is  guaranteed, 
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( (ipyriglU  1009  by  H.  L.  Nelke  <*  Co. 

The  only  way  to  attain  the 
ideal  assurance  of  hole- 
less  stockings  and  absolute 
foot-comfort  at  the  end  of 
the   day:    Wear    Togards. 

Togards  are  slipped  on  over  the  toes 
underneath  the  stockings.  Never  con- 
scious you're  wearing  them. 

Two   qualities,    lisle    and    silk.       All 
sizts.     Natural  color  only,  not  dyed. 

Liile  10  cents  per  pair  ;  $1.00  per  dozen  pairs 
Silk  25  cents  per  pair ;  $2.75  per  dozen  pairs 

Every  pair  in  a  sealed,  sanitary  packet  bear- 
ing the   Togard  trade-mark. 

Sold  by  ALL  DEALERS  in  Men's  and 
Women's  apparel  all  over  the  globe. 

Should  your  dealer  not  happen  to  have  Togards*  we 
will  Bend  to  you,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  In 
ordering  be  sure  to  state  size  stocking  you  wear. 

H.   L.   NELKE  &  CO. 
Tenth  and  Norris  Streets,  Philadelphia 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Origin  of  War. — The  Serpent — "  What's 
Adam  .so  grouchy  about  to-day?" 

The  Ape — "Oh,  he  says  that  the  arrival 
of  woman  in  The  Garden  means  that  all  his 
plans  for  universal  peace  have  been  knocked 
in  the  head  for  good." — Puck. 


Just  a  Frattion. — "  You  say  she  is  a  woman 
with  a  past.     And  does  she  deny  it?" 
"Only  about  ten  j'ears  of  it." — Judge. 


Get  in  Line. — Wo  like  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  seize  an  opportunity,  and  have  noth- 
ing but  admiration  for  the  dentist  who  is 
advertising : 

"Coronation  Year. 
"Why  not  have  your   teeth   crowned   with 
gold?"  —Punch. 


Helping  Dad. — Johnny — "  Papa,  would  you 
be  glad  if  I  saved  a  dollar  for  you?" 

Papa — "Certainly,  my  son." 

Johnny — "  AYell,  I  saved  it  for  you,  all 
right.  You  said  if  I  brought  a  first-class  re- 
port from  my  teacher  this  week  you  would 
give  me  a  dollar,  and  I  didn't  bring  it." — 
Red  Hen. 


Revised 

"Tis  better  to  have  lived  and  loved 
Than  never  to  have  lived  at  all. 

— Judge. 


A  Hint. — The  Bounder — "I  say,  old  man, 
I  wish  j'ou'd  make  a  point  of  being  in  this 
evening.  I — ah,  want  to  see  you  about 
marryin'  one  of  your  gals." 

The  Major — "AVith  pleasure.  Which  do 
you  want — the  cook  or  the  housemaid — what? 
— London  Opinion. 


He  Got  His. — "Dear  Clara,"  wrote  the 
young  man,  "pardon  me,  but  I'm  getting  so 
forgetful.  I  proposed  to  you  last  night,  but 
really  forget  whether  j'ou  said  yes  or  no." 

"Dear  Will,"  she  replied  by  note,  "so  glad 
to  hear  from  you.  I  know  I  said  'no'  to 
some  one  last  night,  but  I  had  forgotten  just 
who  it  was." — London  Opinion. 


Couldn't  Stop.— A  few  months  ago  a  Method- 
ist preacher  delivered  a  discourse  on  "Jonah" 
at  La  Center,  Ky.,  in  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  said:  "  When  Jonah  left  that  fish  he  hit 
the  ground  a-rimnin',  and  started  full  tilt  for 
Nineveh,  (^ne  of  the  sisters  looked  out  of  her 
Avindow.  and  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  down  the 
road,  and  after  looking  intently,  said  to  her 
husband:  'I  believe  in  my  soul,  yonder 
comes  Brother  Jonah.'  She  went  to  the 
door  and  hollered,  'Good  mornin'.' 

"'Goodmornin  ','  answered  Jonah,  without 
turning  his  head. 

"  '  Where  you  goin'  so  fast,  Brother  Jonah? ' 
" '  Goin'  to  Nineveh,'  he  replied. 
"'Well,  stop  and  take  dinner  with  us.' 
"  '  Ain't  got  time.     Three  days  late  now.' 
" '  Oh,  come  in  and  get  your  dinner.  Brother 
Jonah.     AVc've  got  fish  for  dinner.' 

" '  Don't  talk  to  me  about  fish,'  said  Brother 
Jonah. 

"'Well,  come  in  have  a  drink  of  water.' 
"'Don't  talk  to  me  about  water' — and  on 
he  went  a-clipping  toward   Nineveh." — The 
United  Presbyterian. 
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MIXTURE 


Its  aroinatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe — the  highest  class — it 
.stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home — you  may 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  l^L^VZ^e. 
THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  81  Dey  Street  New  York 


"DEE-LI-TED"  PURE  SILK 

Neckwear  and  Hosiery 

Direct  from  Factory  to  Wearer. 

SILK  SOCKS,  50c  pair;  $3.00  >S  doz. 
SILK  TIES,  50c  each;  3  for  $1.20. 

We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded. 

DEE-LI-TED   SILK   SOCKS  combine 
dignity  with  comfort  and  durability.     Made 
from  pure  thread  silk,  interwoven   at  sole, 
heel  and  toe  with  fine  lisle  thread,  insuring 
long  wear.     Sizes  9)><j  to  im. 
DEE-LI-TED  BARATHEA  SILK  Neck- 
ties, "  National   Fan  "  like  cut,  or  Lloyd 
George,  reversible  four-in-hand,  1  ?4  in. 
wide,    48  in.  long,  or   Scranton  Club, 
bow  style,  2  inch  at  ends,  32  to  36  in. 
long.     Give  collar  size. 
SOLID  COLOR  TIE  and  SOCKS 
■    TO  MATCH. 
WHITE       COPENHAGEN    HELIOTROPE 
SMOKE       STEEL  GREY      DK.  GREEN 
BLACK         PURPLE 
LADIES'  PURE  SILK  THREAD  HOSIERY  interwoven 
at  heel,  toe  and  garter  top  with  fine  lisle  thread  insur- 
ing long  wear.  Colora:-NAVY.  TAN.  GREEN.  DK.WINE. 
CARDINAL.  HELIOTROPE,   GREY,  LT.  BLUE.  PINK. 
BLACK.  WHITE.     Sizes  8H  to  10. 

PKICK  TSc  PAIR;    3  PAIR  FOR  93.00 

Ptite  st.vie,  size,  and  color.     Remit  P.  0.  order,  check,  or  stamps 

ELECTRIC  CITT  SILK  CO.,  F1844  N,  Main  Ave,,  Scranton,  Fa. 


NAVY 

TOBACCO 

GARNET 


E.  C.  Yeotilated  Shoes 

Ensure  Foot   Comfort  in  Summer 

They  keep  the  feet  cool  and  comfortable 
on  the  hottest  days.  The  ventilation  has 
the  same  effect  as  light  underwear.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  them. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you  we  will  send  you 
Style  No.  1,  shown  here,  either  in  black  or 
tan,  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Sizes  6-12  for  Men  ;?3.00. 

Sizes  2>^-6  for  Women  and  Boys  $2.50. 

Sizes  9-2  for  Boys  and  Girls  ;f2.00. 

Dealers  wanted  everywhere.  Address 
for  catalog 

Engel-Cone  Shoe   Company 


5  New  Street 


East  Boston,  Mast. 


Our  readers  an»  assed  to  mention  THE  LiTKRART  DIGEST  wben  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Partiality. — "The  inspector  twisted  one  of 
his  long  red  mustaches  and  smiled  a  little 
grimly  at  the  other." — Casselia  Magazine. 

Why  this  favoritism? — Punch. 


Trifles  Acceptable. — Bkiggs — "  I  ha\e  made 
a.  will  leaving  my  brain  to  the  hospital,  and 
just  got  an  acknowledgment  from  the 
authorities." 

Lofty — "Were  they  pleased?" 

Briggs — "They  wrote  that  every  little 
lielps." — American  Family  Jounml. 


Practise. — Positivk  Wife — "John,  wh\'  do 
you  talk  in  your  sleep?    Have  you  any  idea?  " 

Nkgativk  Husband — ".So  as  not  to  forget 
how,,!  suppose.  It's  the  only  chance  I  get !" 
— Puck. 


A  Drought. — X  small  Scottish  boy  was 
summoned  .  to  give  evidence  against  liis 
father,  who  was  accused  of  making  disturb- 
ances on  the  street.  Said  the  magistrate  to 
him: 

"Come,  my  wee  mon,  speak  the  truth  and 
let  us  know  all  ye  ken  about  this  affair." 

"  Weel,  sir,"  said  the  lad,  "d'ye  ken  Inver- 
ness Street?" 

"I  do,  laddie,"  replied  his  worship. 

"  Weel,  ye  gang  along  it,  and  turn  into  the 
square,  and  cross  the  square " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  judge,  encouragingly. 

"An'  when  ye  gang  across  the  square  ye 
turn  to  the  right,  and  up  into  High  Street, 
an'  keep  on  up  High  Street  till  ye  come  to  a 
pump." 

"Quite  right,  my  lad;  proceed,"  said  his 
worship.     "I  know  the  old  pump  well." 

"Weel,"  said  the  boy,  with  the  most  in- 
fantile simplicity,  "ye  may  gang  an'  pumj) 
ity  for  ye'll  no  pump  me." — Ideas. 


A  Bad  Egg. — "He  always  was  a  bad  egg, 
but  nobodv  seemed  to  notice  it  while  he  was 
rich." 

"Yes,  he  was  all  right  imtil  he  was  broke." 
— Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Improving. — You  think  your  daughter's 
music  is  improving? ' ' 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Cumrox.  "She  used 
to  practise  four  hours  a  da>'.  \ow  she  prac- 
tises only  three.  " — Washington  Star. 


Admired  Him. — Mu.  Hkn-pkck — '  .\re  you 
the  man  who  gave  my  wife  a  lot  of  impu- 
dence?" 

Mr.  Scraper — "I  reckon  I  am." 
Mr.  Henpeck — "Shake!     You're  a  hero." 
— Pathfinder. 


His  Part. — He — "So  young  March  and  his 
father  are  carrying  on  the  business?"  • 

She — "  Yes.  The  old  man  runs  the  business 
while  young  March  docs  the  carrying  on." — 
New  York  Globe. 


Reminiscent. — "  What  did  your  wife  say 
when  you  got  home  the  other  night?" 

"Not  a  word.  She  just  sat  down  at  the 
piano  and  played  '  Tell  Me  the  Old,  Old 
Story.'  " — Netv  York  Evening  Mail. 


Ho  Wonder. — "What's  your  husband  so 
angry  about?" 

"He's  been  out  of  work  six  weeks." 

"I  should  think  that  would  suit  him  first- 
rate." 

"That's  it!  He's  just  got  a  job." — Meg- 
^tndorfer  Blaetler. 


This  property  will  he  sold  at  a  bargain 

Suitable    for    Sanitarium 

School,  Hotel  or  Institution  of    Any  Sort 

LOCATION  :  One  of  the  most  sightly  elevations  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  555  feet 
above  sea  level,  thus  insuring  perfect  drainage.  A  district  of  great  natural  beauty, 
diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  and  lakes  and  streams.      One  hour  from  Boston. 

GROUNDS:  About  3>^  acres,  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  overlaid  with  cement,  and 
in  the  mediieval  style  to  harmonize  with  the  building. 

BUILDING :  236  feet  long,  built  of  stone  laid  in  cement,  and  is  today  as  solid  as  the 
natural  rock  on  which  it  stands. 

INTERIOR:     40  bedrooms  with  spacious  closets.     Three  magnificent  suites  of  six 
rooms  with  private  bath;  a  well  lighted  library  with  wall  cases  and  tables;    wide  and 
high  halls  with  glass  lighting  overhead.      Both  gas  and  electric  lighting. 
Spacious,  RECTANGULAR  PARLOR  with  two  entrances.     TOWER  ROOMS 
with  windows  nearly  all  the  way  round. 

OBSERVERS'  GALLERY,  overlooking  a  fully  equipped  practice  kitchen  with  fountain 
in  center.     Class  rooms  with  sliding  doors  between — suitable  for  lectures  or  demonstra- 
tion rooms.     The  Dining  Room  with  superb  fireplace  will    seat    several  hundreds. 
For  price — and  further  particulars,  address 

JOSEPH  PELS,  73rd  and  Woodland  Avenue,  Philadelphia 


80/  DIVIDENDS  have 
/  O  been  paid  for  the 
past  two  years  (quarterly) 
upon  our  Cumulative  Preferred 
shares,  which  are  a  first  lien 
upon  all  of  our  properties  in 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Oregon — in  twelve  young 
cities.  These  shares  also  are  protected 
by  a  Sinking  Fund  deposit,  with  one  of 
the  strongest  Trust  Companies  in  Phila- 
delphia, of  land  contracts  (bills  receiv- 
able), in  excess  of  the  amount  of  Pre- 
ferred shares  outstanding.  Monthly 
cash  payments  received  upon  these 
contracts  are  held  /;/  trust  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  and  ultimate  liquida- 
tion— at  the  option  of  the  investor — 
of  our  Preferred  shares.  We  believe 
that  this  Trust  Agreement  makes  our 
Preferred  shares  an  absolutely  safe  8^ 
investment.  Shares  are  SIOQ  each. 
Address 

NORTHWEST  TOWNSITE  COMPANY 
310  Chestnut  Street       Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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15  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


WE'LL  put  the, 
Uhl  Art  Steel' 
Typewritei 
Stand  and  Cabinet  in 
youi  olEce  for  1 5  da 


Free  Trial  an(_ 
let  you  see  for 
yourself    how 
you  can  increase  the 
efficiency   of  your 
stenographers     and 
save  space.     Occu- 
pies but  4  »q.  ft. — 
the    kind   you  now 
use  takes  10  sq.  ft.  or 
more.  Holdsstation- 
cry  enough  to  last  a 
week— can  reach 
everything  with- 
out moving  the 
tx>dy.     Solid 
•  teel    (tame. 


Closed 


Light  in    weight, 

but  absolutely 

rigid    and    silent 

under     operation. 

Saves    lime  — 

space  —  materials. 

Dictate  a   short 

letter  telling  us 

to   send    you 

one    on     1 5 

days"    FREE 

trial.    We 

Open  A  fill  orjg,  tl^u  Q.j, 

dealer  or,  where 

we  have  no  agency,  lake  this  "  Free  Trial 

Offer''   to  any  office  supply  dealer — ask 

him  to  order  for  you;    or,  if    you   have 

satisfactory  rating,  use  your  own   business 

stationery    and    we    will  deliver  direct  to 

you.     If  not  satisfactory  after  15  Days' 

free  trial  return  to  dealer  or  to  us. 

//  jiou  vnhh  further  information 

first,  send  Hour  dealer's  name  and 

vrite  for  descriptive  circular. 

The  Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Co. 

2067  Dorr  Street.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Attractive  proposilion  for  dealers.       We  develop  steady 
sales   that  you   can    handle.      Write    for  particulars. 


USE  THIS  PORTABLE  ^f  O 
Type  wHter  W  days  FREE    ^  *  O 

^K^  Q  ^^BMH^^^HB^  Lenra  at  our  risk  how 
^P  I  O  ;^^^mWV!^^^^L  thoroughly  Practical  tind 
<    T^  u         .^HbiJMUJMA^^^^  indispensaljle     this 

inu.s.A.^^^^^Bg^^^^^^^^_^       midget    tjpewri- 

.ter  is.     Thinlt 
of  it— A  stan- 
dard Iseyboard 
typewriter 
of  84  charac- 
ters,   carried 
in  11  ca^e  2x^i 
1 11  in.:  and 
weigh  inR 
but  4!^  lbs  ! 
Slips     into 

your  grip  or  .mhit  pocket  lik<-  a  bimk.  Own  a  Itoiinett 
and  be  always  rea.i.v  to  turn  ovU  neat,  business-like  letters, 
or  error-proof  orders,  on  train  or  in  hotel,  business  place 
or  home.  It  will  save  its  cost  in  a  few  weeks.  Price  is  onl.v 
$18  because  it's  nmazingl.v  simple.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  catalog  and  10  davs' free  trial  offer.  Riprpsentnlivrs  \v:int  rt. 
A.  F.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadway,  New  York  City 


An  Unusual 
Memorial  Catalogue 

Unusual  because  the 'ancient  prototypes 
of  tlie  present  day  treatment  are  illus- 
trated and  described  in  a  most  interesting 
way.  AH  the  important  types  are  shown 
by  several  examples  of  each.  The  in- 
formation is  direct  and  untechnical.  In 
short, — just  the  kind  of  catalogue  that 
tells  and  shows  what  you  want  to  know 
the  way  you  want  to  know  it.  We  will 
gladly  send  you  one. 

The    Leland    Company 

557  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

R()Ch<*8ti'ri  774  Mt.  Hope  Avenuf  :  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Studios:  Pietrasaiita.  Italy:  133cl  St  .   New  York. 

Granite  Works:  Barre.  Vt.      Salisbury,  N.  C. 


Fatal. — Hsu  Ping-Cheu,  the  popular  Chi- 
nese Consul  at  San  Francisco,  discust  at  a 
recent  dinner  his  country's  customs. 

"There  is  one  custom,"  said  a  young  girl, 
"that  I  can't  understand — and  that  is  the 
Chinese  custom  of  committing  suicide  liy 
eating  gold-leaf.  I  can't  understand  how 
gold-leaf  can  kill." 

"The  partaker,  no  doubt,"  smiled  the 
Consul,  "succumbs  from  a  consciousness  of 
inward  gilt." — Los  Angeles  Times. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

June  5. — The  Union  Steamer  Harriet  Lane  at- 
tacks the  Confederate  batteries  on  the  James 
River  opposite  Newport  News,  without  result. 

June  6. — .\  small  force  of  Confederates  at  Elli- 
cott's  Mills,  Ky.,  is  dispersed  by  General 
Prentiss. 

June  8. — The  Sanitary  Commission  is  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  approved  by  the 
President. 

June  9. — A  floating  bridge  is  thrown  across  the 
Potomac  near  Georgetown. 

June  10. — The  Union  forces  attempt  to  surprize 
the  Confederates  at  Big  Bethel,  but  are  repulsed- 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

May  21. — A  peace  pact  supposedly  ending  the 
Mexican  revolt  is  signed  in  '.•;:i  Paso  by  Fran- 
ci.sco  I.  Madero,  Jr.,  the  insurgent  leader. 

Premier  Monis,  of  France,  is  seriously  injured, 
and  :Mr.  Berteaux,  Minister  of  War,  is  killed 
by  a  falling  aeroplane  while  watching  starts  in 
the  Paris-Madrid  race. 

May  22. — The  Paris-Madrid  race  is  resumed  and 
Aviator  Vadrine  establishes  a  new  cross-coun- 
try record  by  covering  279  miles  in  3  hours,  44 
minutes. 

May  23. — The  Canadian  Premier  at  the  Pilgrim 
dinner  in  London  ridicules  the  talk  of  annexa- 
tion, but  praises  Americans  and  welcomes  the 
arbitration  treaty. 

May  24. — Dr.  Owen,  after  much  notoriety  anri 
many  months  of  digging  in  the  River' Wvo, 
gives  up  his  attempted  search  for  evidence  that 
Shakespeare  was  Bacon. 

Domestic 

Washington 

May  19. — President  Taft  makes  it  clear  that  he 
is  opposed  to  any  amendment  to  the  reciprocity 
agreement. 

May  21. — Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  an- 
nounces that  hereafter  100  additional  postal 
savings  depositories  will  be  established  each 
week. 

President  Taft  addresses  a  meeting  of  negroes 
and  congratulates  them  on  the  raising  of  $100,- 
000  for  a  colored  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  the  Capital. 

May  22. — Senator  I.a  FoUette  speaks  in  deno;;nce- 
ment  of  the  seating  of  Senator  Lorimer  and  re- 
news fight  for  a  second  inquiry. 

May  23. — The  resolution  granting  statehood  to 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  is  granted,  with  tlic 
provision  that  Arizona  vote  again  on  the  re- 
call of  judges  and  that  New  Mexico  vote  on  the 
proposal  to  make  its  constitution  easier  of 
amendment. 

May  24. — President  Taft  refuses  the  applications 
for  pardons  of  Charles  W.  Morse,  of  N?vv  York, 
and  John  R.  Walsh,  of  Chicago. 

General 

May  19. — Attorney-General  Wickersham  insti- 
tutes suit  in  the  T'nited  States  Court  at  New 
York  against  the  so-called  Lumber  Trust,  al- 
leging conspiracy  and  "unreasonable"  restraint 
of  trade. 

May  20. — Motions  to  quash  the  perjury  indict- 
ments against  George  B.  Cox,  banker'and  Re- 
publican political  leader  of  Cincinnati,  are 
granted  by  Judge  Dickson,  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  prosecutor 
moves  to  take  the  case  to  higher  courts. 

May  21. — James  G.  Tighe,  for  twentv  years  a  city 
magistrate  in  New  York,  commits  "suicide  fol- 
lowing the  failure  of  his  reappointment. 

May  22.— The  Senate  at  Albany  confirms  the 
nomination  of  Daniel  F.  Cohala'n  of  New  York 
as  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

May  23.— James  C.  Cropsey  resigns  as  New  York 
Police  Commissioner,  and  Mayor  Gaynor  ap- 
points Fire  Commissioner  Rhinelander  Waldo 
m  his  stead. 


lill!  ippiilllf 

I  bfObk'p^n  IS  sure 
to  give  satis fac- 
,  tiori;'^!!iil|i|':pip^ 
I         A  style  for  every 
!     writer. 

|]      Quality  guarari- 
tfeed  by  a  half-cen- 
/   tiii-y's  reputation; 
At  all  statibhers. 

TK*  btarbrMli  S«mI  Po  Mfi.  Co. 

.  ,  wii.:  c;i.4..  K  J     26  John  St,  NtW  York 


TELL  ME  YOUR  FOOT  TROUBLES 

It  will  ease  your  Mind; 

I  will  ease   your  Feet. 
Enlarged    Joints  Reduced    and 

Toes  Straightened  by 

ACHFELDT'S  (Patent)  "  Perfect  ion  " 

TOE  SPRING 

^Vorn  at  night  with  'nt  inconvenience, 
with  auxiliary  appliances  for  day  use. 
Sent  on  approval.  Money  refunded  if 
not  as  represented. 

Use  My  Improved  Instep  Arch  Supporter 
for   "Flat   Fodt  "   ami   hroken-down    in- 
step.    Send  outline   of  fnot.      Full    par- 
ticulars and  auvice  FKEE,  in  plain  sealed  envelopL-. 

M.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist 

Dept.  VO.  163  West  23d  Street.  NEW  YORK 


RANGER '  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  syrs. 

FACTORY  PRICES  firfeVsXS 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Otlier  reliable 
models  from  812  up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS'FREETRIALrot^ 

VTiisvkX,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S., 
n'lthout  acentin  arivafice.  DONOTBCYa 
iicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone Z.tany 
price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer, 
A  postal  I'rings  everything.  IVrite  it  now. 
T I  p  C  C  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, 
I  into  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi- 
cycles, tires  and  sundries.      Write   today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,     Dept.    S.  172  CHICAGO 


e^^;^ 


Candies  of  Rare  Quality 


An   Assortment    of   Heart  Shaped 
Deliciously  Flavored  Sweets 

PACKED    IN    HEART  SHAPED   TIN    BOXES. 
30  cents  per  Box. 

Sold   br   our   Sales   Agents  everywhere  and  by 
^i^ufd^  55  Retail  Stores. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  queslions  concerning  ihe  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  6c  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


Queries  referred  to  this  department  will  be  answered  only  in 
the  printed  column,  and,  owing  to  limited  space,  will  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  general  interest. 


"F.  O.  Y.,"  I>exinEton,  Ky. — "Plea.se  sive  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  'appendicitis'; 
that  is,  of  the  last  two  syllables  of  this  and  other 
nouns  of  similar  ending." 

Two  pronunciations  of  the  suffix  -itis  are  recoK- 
nized  by  dictionary  authorities,  altho  preference  is 
given  in  present-day  usage  to  the  sound  of  i  as  i:i 
isle  for  the  first  letter  of  the  suffix.  The  alterna- 
tive pronunciation  gives  the  sound  of  i  as  in 
marine. 

"M.  B.,"  Moundsville,  W.  Va. — "If  the  noun 
'comparison'  is  u.sed  in  a  sentence,  what  preposi- 
tion should  follow?  Would  it  be  correct  to  say, 
'After  a  comparison  with  yours  and  ours'?" 

Either  of  the  following  constructions  is  correct: 
"A  comparison  between  yours  and  ours,"  or  "A 
comparison  of  yours  with  ours."  In  the  phra.se 
"After  a  comparison  with  yours  and  ours,"  more 
elements  of  comparison  are  implied  than  is  sug- 
gested by  the  first  two  constructions. 

",I.  G.,"  Kelseyville,  Cal. — "Is  the  u.se  of  the 
verb  'going'  correct  in  such  .sentences  as  the  fol- 
lowing:  'I  am  going  to  come,'  'I  am  going  to  go'?" 

Fernald's  "Working  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language"  explains  this  construction  as  follows: 
"The  verb  go  has  peculiar  u.se  in  the  progressive 
form,  the  present  having  the  effect  of  a  future 
tense;  as,  I  am  going  to  begin  at  once.  .  .  .  How 
completely  the  ordinary  meaning  of  go  is  lost  in 
such  expressions  appears  from  the  fact  that  one- 
may  say,  'I  am  going  to  stay  here,'  or,  'I  am  go- 
ing to  stand  still.'  " 

"B.  J.  A.,"  St.  Paul,  Minn. — "Kindly  correct 
the  construction  of  this  statement  pertaining  to  a 
patented  fly-paj)er:  'This  diagram  will  show  the 
principle  in  which  the  rolls  of  the  holder  hold  tlie 
paper  in  place,  preventing  its  curling  up  or  blow- 
ing over  on  table-linen,  carpets,  or  furniture.'  " 

The  faulty  construction  is  cau.sed  by  the  omis- 
sion of  a  verb  and  the  use  of  the  preposition  in  in- 
stead of  on.  A  correct  wording  of  the  sentence 
would  be,  "This  diagram  will  show  tlie  principle 
on  which  the  rolls  of  the  holder  work  in  keeping  the 
paper  in  place,  preventing  its  curling  up  or  blow- 
ing over  on  table-linen,  carpets,  or  furniture." 

"W.  W.  T.,"  Concord,  N.  H.— "Kindly  explain 
the  agreement  between  subject  and  verb  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  and  give  the  proper  form  of  the 
verb:    'Either  he  or  I  (is  or  am)  mistaken.'  " 

The  u.se  of  "either"  in  the  subject  of  a  .sentence 
affects  the  form  of  the  verb  and  requires  the  ob- 
servance of  special  rules.  The  sentence  submitted 
is  governed  by  the  rule  that  "when  substantives, 
taken  separately,  are  of  different  persons,  the  verb 
agrees  with  the  one  next  it  ";  as,  "Either  you  or 
he  i>  mistaken."  On  this  point  Bullion.s'  "Eng- 
lish Grammar"  states  that  "tho  sentences  are  often 
formed  according  to  this  rule,  they  are  generally 
harsh  and  inelegant,  and  it  is  generally  better  to 
put  the  verb  with  the  first  substantive,  and  repeat 
it  with  the  second."  The  sentence  would  then 
read,  "Either  he  is  mistaken,  or  I  am." 


A  Good  Shot. — The  Viceroy  of  India,  l.o.d 
Dufferiii,  once  had  a  shikaree,  or  huiitin;.,- 
servant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  visi- 
tors at  the  viceregal  court  on  their  shoot iiig 
excursions.  Tliis  j'oung  man  was  above  all 
noted  for  his  tact. 

Returning  one  diiy  from  om>  of  these  ex- 
peditions, the  shikaree  encountered  the  vice- 
roy, who,  full  of  courteous  solicitude  for  his 
guests'  enjoyment,  asked: 

"  Well,  what  sort  of  sport  has  Lord  

had?" 

"Oh,"  replied  the  scrupulously  polite  In- 
dian, "the  young  sahil)  shot  divinely,  but 
God  was  very  merciful  to  the  birds." — 
Yotith's  Companion. 


LET    US    SEND    YOU    THIS 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER 


for  5  Days 

FREE  TRIAL 


AN  unparallelled  offrr  and  on  tlie 
acknowledged  leader  of  visible  type- 
writers— tlie  world  famous  Under- 
wood! hn  ahioluulf  ptrfcct  machine — com- 
plete with  Waterproof  Cover.  Tools.  In- 
struction Book,  etc.. —  not  shopworn  or 
damaeed,  but  tlic  choicest  selections  from  our 
huge    stock    of   accumulated  typewriters — 

guaranteed  tiie  new ihipped  direct  to  you  far 

an  ahiolulelj  Free  Trial.  Test  it — examine  it 
thoroughly.    Then  if  you   arc   not  more 
than  satisfied  in  every   respect,  or  if  for 
ant  reason  whatever,  you  do  not  want 
to  keep  the  machine,  simply  ship  it 
right  back  to  us  at  >ur  txptnu. 

If  You  Want  to  Keep  lt| 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  machine 
for  your  own  after  having  bad  the 

Free  Trial  you  may  do  so.  and  on  the  most  liberal  kind  of  an 
offer.    Just  about  hatftht  regular  retail friie,  and  besides,  on  Easy  Payments, 

$Afl50  and  on  Easiest  Payments 

^^  %^"""^    $5  a   Month— No  Interest-Fre*  Trial  First 

No  salesmen's  commissions — yo 
the  famous  Underwood — you  know 
is  selling  by  thousands  at  the  rcgi 

once,  you  may  secure  one  of  these  splendid  machines  for  your  own/or  atmoit  Aa.'/and 
on  terms  so  very  easy  that  you  simply  cannot  afford  to  try  to  do  without  a  type 
writer  of  your  own  another  day. 


yj^ 


Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon  s^4 


s'j* 


^^^^m^^^:?^- 


Understand,  we  don't  ask  you  for  any  money  down.  You  may  return 
machine  at  our  expense  after  the  Free  Trial  if  you  so  desire.  You  are  th( 
sole  judge  and  your  decision  is  final. 

Now  don't  miss  this  special  offer.       Don't  hesitate— don't  wait  a  ^"^^"'o'>^^'v,<o.~_.^^  .-•      . 

minute  longer.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  rieht  away,  ^^j^^^  •p-^  Ak'J^  "^e^    .•'     .-' 

185   N.  Dearborn  St.  A  *< 


TYPEWRITER  SALES  CO.,  cH,cVo!= 
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An  Attractive 

AU- 
Metal 

Garage 

Frame  of  steel.  Roof,  sides,  window  frames  and 
sash  of  iieavy  gauge,  corrugated  American  Ingot 
Iron,  that  pure,  rust-resisi;mg  metal  that  wears 
without  change. 

The  Ohio  Portable 

is  fire-proof,  thief-proof,  storm-proof,  lightning- 
proof,  vandal-proof,  yet  the  cost  is  less  tlian  wood. 
The  yearly  rent  you  now  pay  the  public  garage 
v  ill  i)ay  for  the  Ohio.  Easy  to  erect.  Looks  well 
anywhere.  A  practical,  artistic  building  such  as 
vou  would  have  designed  especially  for  yourself. 
A'arious  sizes.     $135  up. 

Write  for  illustral  ed  folder  today. 

THE  OHIO  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Station  \,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Live  Dealers.  Wanted.      Write  for  Special 
Proposition 


The  Apex 
Spectacle 


The  satisfaction  with  which  one 
wears  spectacles  depends  on  the 
construction  of  the  parts  which 
circle  the  ears  and  connect  with 
the  lenses.  Here  are  shown  spec- 
tacles  fitted    with    the    famous 
"Stevens  Quality"  Apex  Temple. 
A  Is  of  stiffened  metal.     B  (the 
curre)  \sjW.ril,le  and  wound  with 
a   coil    of    gold    protected    wire. 
This  gives  strength  and  r.n  easy  bearing  sur- 
face behind  the  ears  which  prevents  chr.fing. 


St 


evens 


Q 


uaJ 


/^_.*^ 1   /^„„J,  embody  every  advanced 

V^ptlCal  VjOOdg  principle  known  in  this 
lino  of  manufacture  and  some  besides  that  are 
cj-ilusirr.  Always  look  for  the  S.  Q.  tag  on  spec- 
tacle frames  and  eye-glass  mountings.  It  mmtis 
tht'  /)f.'*f— the  S.  Q.  trademark  itrvir  covers  inferior 
goods.    Specify  Apex  Temples  of  your  optician. 
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10  Cents  a  Day 

buys  the  New  Im- 
proved Wholly  Vis- 
i  ble  Wonderful 
EmersonTypewrites:. 

Two-Color  Ribbon, 
Tabulator,  Back 
Spacer,  f^very  im- 
provement. One  of 
the  best  typewriter3 
made. 

lUnheard-of 
Low  Price 

One  Emerson  Typewriter  FREE  to  any  per- 
8oti,  man  or  woman,  boy  or  Kul  who  will  do  us  a 
BllKlit  SOI  vice,  no  solliuff,  no  canvassing,  only  a  lew 
niouients  of  jour  spare  time  required. 

Don't  pay  even  $20  for  any  typewriter  made  un- 
til you  first  write  for  our  Grand  FREE  Offer. 
Our  Customers  Write  Like  This: 

Earned  an  EMKRSON  Typewriter  for  less  tluin  two  hours 
worli  Tlie  "EMERSON"  is  better  than  any  $100  OOtypewritec 
on  the  market— JOS.  M.  FOX.  Centralia,  Mo 

Earned  an  Upright  Grand  Piano  and  EMERSON  Typewriter 
in  five  hours.  Since  getting  tlie  "EMERSON"  I  have  set  my 
tlOO  00  Machine  asiile—R    W    SUTTON.  Hillsdale,  ind. 

Earned  an  EMERSON  Typewriter  in  just  a  few  minutes— 
F.  W.  HORN.   Burlinston.  la 

Consider  tlie  "EMERSON"  the  best  niarhine  made.  T  earned 
mine  in  just  a  few  hours — I    N.  CLACK,  Lampasas.  T-.xas. 

We  could  fill  this  paper  with  similar  letters. 

For  Our  Great  FREE  Offer  l^H^  ';T>d°f  uuTrtTu" 

lars  regarding  our  FREE  Offer,  for  copies  of  letters 
from  tbe  many  who  are  using  Emerson  Typewriteo 
which  they  received  for  only  a  few  hours  of  the! 
time.    For  everything  we  and  others  can   tell  you 
about  the  Emerson  Typewriter  on  a  Postal  Card  or 
in  aletter  to  us,  say  "Mall  Me  Your  FREE  Offer." 

THE  EMERSON  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Box  167  .Woodstock,  111 


IZ.%^  SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES 


as  well  as  tho  makers,  with  onr  holder.  No  expensive  or  compli- 
cated device  necessary.  Costs  loss  than  blades  V"ii  would  throw 
away  in  two  or  three  liionths.  Price  $  1 .  and  Money  B:ick 

if  not  satisfactory,  or  write  for  details.  Fitted  fur  most  Standard 
Safety  Razors.     Give  name  of  razor  used. 

\A^*A  U^U^..  r«  381  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  Dept.  C 
laeai    nOluer    V^O.     Or  Factory,  Canton,  Oliio,  Box  16 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


li  n<'t  salislaituiy,  d  turn  it  and  nit 
tjuestinns  aslced.  Dans  Improved  Tip 
Top  Duplicator  is  the  result  <>f  2.'>  years* 
experience,  and  is  used  and  endorsed 
hy  thousands  of  business  houses  and 
individuals.  100  copies  from  pen- 
written  and  50  copies  from  type- 
written original.  Clear,  clean, 
perfect.  Complete  Duplicator. 
Cap  size  (prints  8  3-4  x  13in.\ 
price  S7. 50  leos  discount  33  1-3  percent,  n.t  $5.  FELIX  P.  DACS 
DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Daus  Itldp.,  Ill    John  Street,  New  York. 
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Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  niiil  l':stiin:if es  Fiiniislioil 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


TYPEWRITERS  IWJ^li 


Save  $25  to  $50 


un  any  inaiie  of  Typewriter.  Our 
"FaL-tory  Rebuilt"  Typewriters  are 
perfect  in  quality,  coudition  and  looks.  Durable  and  reliable 
in  cOQstruction  and  sevieeable  in  every  way.  Buy  from  the 
largest  factory  in  the  world  with  brnnih  stores  in  leading  cities. 
we  guarantee  for  one  year  .ngrainsrt  defect  in  workman- 
sliip  and  mattii'!.  Wrile  f'^T  catalogue  and  address 
of  nearest  branch  ofTii'e. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co. 
345  Broadway,  New  York 
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A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the   whole   truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology 


(Illtistrati'(l) 

by  William   //.    IVallmg,   A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowlettve  a  Yonns  Man  Shouhl  H.-vve. 
Knowledge  a  Yonng  llusb.ind  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Havo. 
Knowled^'e  a  Father  Should  Iinp.Trtto  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  .Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Yomis  Woman  should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  YoTuig  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daug;hter. 
Uedical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume,    lllnstrated.   $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  777  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila..  Pa. 


VACTION  TRIPS  IN  OUR  OWN  LAND 

{Continued  from  page  1106.) 
these  boats  are  as  large  as  Atlantic  liners  were 
twenty  years  ago — that  is,  they  reach  5,000 
tons.  A  further  surprize  awaits  them  in  the 
amount  of  commerce  that  traverses  these 
waters.  Through  the  Sault  Canal,  which 
connects  Lake  Huron  with  Lake  Superior, 
the  traffic  is  several  times  greater  than  that 
which  passes  through  the  Suez  Canal.  More 
ships  pass  Detroit  than  enter  Liverpool  or 
London.  Every  year  the  volume  of  traffic 
increases.  In  five  years  it  doubles.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  within  a  few  years  the  locks  of 
the  Sault  canal  will  have  to  be  worked  day 
and  night  to  full  capacity  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  ships  which  come  demanding  entrance. 

The  passenger  steamboat  lines,  which 
traverse  the  lakes,  include  a  well-known 
line  from  Toronto  across  Lake  Ontario  and 
thence  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  what 
interests  the  tourist  more  particularly,  be- 
cause not  so  familiar  in  public  knowledge,  are 
the  lines  which  traverse  the  lakes  farther 
west.  Some  of  these  start  from  Buffalo  and 
go  through  to  Duluth.  Another  starts  from 
Owen  Sound  on  Georgian  Bay  and  goes 
through  to  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior. 
Still  another  starts  from  Sarnia  on  Lake 
Huron  and  goes  through  to  a  Lake  Superior 
port.  Boats  also  run  down  Lake  Michigan  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  From  Mackinac  is 
made  the  delightful  tour  of  Georgian  Bay  and 
the  islands,  estimated  at  the  number  of  30,000, 
which  dot  its  waters.  Tourists  may  thus  start 
from  Buffalo,  and,  after  traversing  the  west- 
ern lakes,  come  back  by  way  of  Georgian  Bay 
and  Toronto. 

East  of  Georgian  Bay  lie  the  beautiful 
Moskoka  Lakes,  which  have  been  denomi- 
nated the  "Venice  of  the  North,"  and  again 
the  "  Killarney  of  Canada."  Here,  within  an 
area  of  6,000  miles,  are  over  800  water-courses 
— lakes,  rivers,  and  smaller  streams.  In  the 
lakes  themselves  are  islands  estimated  to  the 
number  of  500.  Farther  north  lies  the  Temis- 
kaming  country,  sometimes  known  as  ''The 
Great  Northland  of  Ontario"  and  "The  Para- 
dise of  the  Sportsman." 

The  St.  Lawrence  may  be  reached  by  water 
not  only  from  Toronto  on  Lake  Ontario,  by 
the  well-known  steamers  that  ply  between 
Toronto  and  Montreal,  but  during  the  sum- 
mer, direct  from  New  York  by  steamer,  going 
by  way  of  Long  Island  Sound,  Halifax,  and 
the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence.  From 
Quebec  one  makes  the  charming  trip  to  the 
Saguenay  and  Lake  St.  John. 

NEW  ENGLAND   RESORTS 

Vacation  camping-grounds  along  the  New 
England  shore  and  in  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains of  the  interior,  promise  to  attract  this 
year  the  many  thousands  who  for  long  years 
have  frequented  them.  The  north  shore  of 
Long  Island  Sound  becomes  more  and  more 
populous  each  year,  while  resorts  on  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  Cape  Cod,  and  the  coast  of  Maine, 
a  few  weeks  hence,  will  be  thronged  with 
vacationists.  All  these  points  are  accessible 
by  the  most  luxurious  of  modern  travel  con- 
veniences, whether  one  chooses  to  make  his 
journey  by  rail  or  steamboat.  Elaborate 
pamphlets,  descriptive  of  places  and  trans- 
portation comforts,  are  issued  by  the  various 
lines,  some  of  these  being  notable  specimens 
of  the  engravers'  and  printers'  arts. 

Means  of  communication  have  become 
equally  luxurious,  should  one  choose  to  so- 
journ in  the  White  Mountains,  the  Berk- 
shires,  or  in  the  woods  of  Maine.     The  lake 


Are  You  Planning 
For  the  Summer  Trip? 

A  well-planned  trip  is  one  doubly  enjoyed. 

A  carefully  investigated  resort  is  one  most 
likely  to  give  satisfaction. 

If  you  map  out  your  itinerary  beforehand, 
you  will  save  those  petty  annoyances  which 
sometimes  detract  from  the  solid  enjoyment 
of  travel. 

The  fascination  of  exploring  new  fields  is 
inherent  to  all  travel  lovers.  With  many 
the  keenest  pleasure  is  in  going  to  regions 
which  have  not  been  previously  visited. 

We  Shall  Be  Glad 
To  Help  You 

Possibly  you  have  some  trip  in  mind 
about  which  you  would  like  to  have  some 
information. 

Possibly  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  a  certain  resort,  its  special  attrac- 
tions, the  best  hotels. 

If  you  would  like  any  information  on  rates, 
routes,  etc.,  or  any  special  suggestions, 
write  to  us  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  help  you. 
If  we  cannot  tell  you  ourselves,  we  are  in 
touch  with  those  who-  do  know. 

Read  the  Articles  on   Travel 
and  Recreation  in  This  Issue 

TRAVEL  DIRECTORY 

The[iterdr)^Digest 


MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 


Highest  prices  paid  for  Scenarios  of  merit. 
Only  bare  plots  wanted.  No  dialogue.  Com- 
edy or  Drama.  Circular  of  Instructions  upon 
application.    "  Quick  action  "  guaranteed. 

PRODUCTION  DEPT.,  LUBIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
aoth  &  Indiana  Ave.,  FhUadelphia,  Pa. 


ITHE  BEST  LIGHT 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 2c.  per 
week.  Gives  500  candle  power  licht  and 
casts  no  shadow.  No  dirt,  grease,  nor 
odor.  Unequalled  for  Homes.  Stores, 
Hotels,  Churches,  Public  Halls,  etc.  Over 
200  styles.  Ever.v  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.     Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  0. 


MIS8  BATH  TUB 

1     Costa  little,  no  plumbing,  little  water.  \\  eijbt 

1 5  pounds,  folda  into  Bmall  roU.  Full  lengch  bithe, 

far  better  than  tin  tuba.    Laeto  for  yeara.    Writd 

r  Bpeoial  agenti  offer  and  description.  ROBINSON 

fiATH  OABlh£T  CO*f  693  Jeffereon  Ave.,  ToUdo,  O. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

Two   New   Books    by    Popular   Authors 


Latest  addition  to  the  "Hour  Glass  Series." 

The    Return    of  Caroline 

By  FLORENCE  MORSE  KINGSLEY 

Author   of    "The  Tiansfigmation  of  Miss   Philura." 

A  delightful  little  love  story,  brimming  over 
with  human  interest,  in  which  Mrs.  Kingsley 
again  brings  home  to  her  readers  an  elementary- 
and  wholesome  truth  in  human  life.  Dainty 
12mo, cloth, coverdesign ;  half-tone  frontispiece. 
40  cents  net ;  by  mail,  4.5  cents. 


Daniel  Webster: 


A  Vindication.    With  Other  Historical  Essays. 
By  WILLIAM    CLEAVER   WILKINSON 

Pr,.f.  of  Poftiy  and  Criticism,  University  of  Cliicaso. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  show  that  Daniel 
Weiister  was  a  singularly  Rood  and  pure  man  in 
his  private  character,  and  that  he  is  to  be  praised 
for  his  Seventh  of  March  Speech  and  his  sup- 
port of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  12mo,  cloth, 
419  pages.     J1.25  net ;  by  mail,  *1.40. 
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country  of  Maine  has  grown  greatly  in  pop- 
ularity during  recent  years,  such  resorts  as 
the  Rangelcys  and  Moosehead,  and  the  Aroos- 
took wilderness  having  come  more  and  more 
into  favor.  Hotel  accommodations  through- 
out all  this  territory,  even  in  such  parts  as  a 
few  years  ago  were  primitive,  have  become 
ade(juate  to  all  reasonable  expectations  on 
the  part  of  tourists.  Guides  are  plentiful  in 
regions  where  tht^y  arc  necessary.  Many  of 
the  most  remote  parts  are  provided  with 
permanent  camping-places,  usually  in  the 
form  of  well-equipped  log-houses,  with  plenty 
of  boats  for  touring  on  rivers  and  lakes. 

THE    MOUNTAINS    OF    THE    MIDDLE 
STATES 

The  Adirondacks  are  now  accessible  by 
rail  at  many  points.  One  may  go  to  Sara- 
toga, and  thence  by  rail  directly  into  the 
woods  to  a  point  whence  stagtvlines  take 
him  farther  into  the  interior;  or  he  may  go 
to  Utica  and  thence  northward  through  the 
western  fringe  of  the  Adirondacks,  where  are 
stations  for  all  well-known  resorts  in  that 
part  of  the  great  forest.  He  may  also  ap- 
proach these  mountains  by  way  of  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain,  stage-lines 
running  from  one  notable  point  of  departure 
and  a  railway  from  another.  Parts  of  the 
forest,  which,  in  earlier  years,  were  accessible 
only  by  small  steamers  or  long  stage  drives, 
one  goes  to  now  by  direct  rail-route.  This  is 
notably  the  case  with  the  Fulton  chain  and 
Racquettc  Lake.  Indeed,  the  motor-car 
penetrates  the  Adirondacks  nowadays  almost 
with  the  same  facility  that  it  reaches  the  Cats- 
kills.  The  latter  country  is  now  so  easily 
reached  by  rail  that  business  men  in  New 
York  join  their  families  there  at  the  close  of 
a  business  day  by  means  of  comfortable 
trains.  The  vacation  tide  pours  its  volume 
with  increasing  vigor  each  year  to  the  Pocono 
Mountains  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Here 
also  the  motor  tourist  finds  his  way,  the 
roads  in  most  cases  being  excellent. 

NEW   JERSEY  AND   LONG   ISLAND 
SHORE    RESORTS 

The  opening  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  ter- 
minal in  New  York,  making  accessible  by 
river  tunnel  not  only  points  on  the  main  and 
other  western  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania,  but 
all  Long  Island,  has  given  to  Long  Island  as 
a  summer  resort  a  great  impetus.  Each  year 
have  the  comforts  of  travel  as  to  road-bed 
and  train  service  improved,  and  the  time 
frequently  has  been  shortened.  The  whole 
north  and  south  shores  have  been  developed 
within  recent  years,  as  has  scarcely  any  other 
part  of  the  vacation  country  contiguous  to 
New  York.  It  is  a  region  of  lasting  charms  to 
all  who  have  once  learned  to  know  it.  The 
improved  railway  facilities  have  brought  to 
the  island  thousands  each  year  who  never 
knew  it  before. 

The  New  Jersey  coast  resorts  have  always 
been  of  easy  access  from  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. From  New  York  this  was  true, 
whether  one  chose  to  journey  by  rail  or  boat. 
The  splendid  boat  service  to  Sandy  Hook 
was  pxit  into  operation  on  May  21.  New  time- 
tables on  the  railways,  by  which  the  coast  is 
reached  from  the  north,  west,  and  south,  also 
made  their  appearance  at  the  begiiuiing  of 
the  vacation  season.  These  resorts  have 
become  extremely  popular  to  tourists  in 
motor-cars  and  to  summer  residents  who 
keep  cars.  The  roads  of  New  Jersey  in  those 
parts  are  famous  with  all  who  have  ever 
known  them.  The  trip,  for  example,  from 
New  York  to  Lakewood,  by  way  of  Staten 


XF  you  ve  never  lelt  the  majesty  c-.ti 
peace  of  mountains,  drunk  deep  rl 
crystal  air,  known  what  sleep  means  a  mile 
above  the  sea,  you  should  go  to  Colorado. 
If  you  ve  been  there  you  re  going  again. 

And  if  you're  travel-wise  you  re  going  via  the 
Rock  Island  Lines,  on  the  deservedly  famous 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN    LIMITED 

—  from  Chicago  every  day  in  the  yeat 

The  road  of  Supreme  Service  and  the 
Train  without  a  peer.  Transportation  at 
its  utmost  of  fastidious  comfort. 

A  day  s  journey  lo  remember  all  your  days,  upon  a 
train  ihal  is  a  veritable  surprise  ol  luxurious  appoint- 
ment. A  retinue  ol  servants  at  your  bidding.  Beds, 
not  berths.  Feasts,  not  meals,  and  Victroia  recitals. 
All  that  is  supremely  best  in  modern  journeying. 

Other  splendidly  equipped  fast  trains 
every  day  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha  and 
Memphis  for  Colorado,  Yellowstone 
Park  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 


If  ^m  It^T^iiH 


We  hai'e  illustrated  booklets  that  will  make  you 
ifish  yoic  -were  in  Colorado  or  California.  Let  me 
."•'d  them  fo  vrt.  I  M.  '  'ie>t.  Pass.  Trafie 
^Igr.,  8  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago. 


"^"^s^a^m^i'jmi^. 


G^and  Trunk  Railway  .5y5terrJ 

MostDirect  Route  lo  the  "Higlilands  of  Ontario" 

Orillia  and  Couchiching,  Muskoka  Lakes 
Lake  of  Bays,  Maganetawan  River,  Algonquin  National  Park 
Temagami,  Georgian  Bay,  Kawartha  Lakes 

Spend  Your  Summer  Holidays  at  One  of 
These  Delightful  Spots 

Finest  summer  playground- in  .Xmerica.  (iood  hotel  accommodations 

at  moderate  cost.     Tlie  lover  of  outdoors  will  tind  here  m  abundance  all 

things  which  make  roughing  it  desirable.     Select  the  locality  that  will 

atlord  you  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  and  send  for   free  map 

folders,  beautifully  illustrated,  describing  these  out  of  theordinarv  resorts 

All  this  recreation  jiaradise  onlv  one  night  awav  from  the  leadinu  cities 

of  the  I'nited  States,  via  the  ("irand  Trunk.     Palatial  tr.iin- provide 

[^     every  travel  lu.xury  to  your  destination.     Address- 

J.  D.  Mcdonald,  na  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
F.  P.  DWYER,  290  Broadway,  New  York  City 
E.  H.  B0yNT0N,256  Washington  St..  Boston 
W.  ROBINSON,  506  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg 
W.  E.  DAVIS,  P««.  Traffic  Manager.  Montreal 
G.  T.  BELL. 
A»»t.  Paw.  Traffic  Mana(er, 
Montreal 
H.  G.  ELLIOTT 
Gen'l  Pass.  Atcnl.  Montreal  ' 


^ 
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Pay  Your  Hotel  Bills 

with  "A.  B.  A."  Cheques  when  you 
travel  in  Europe,  America,  or  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Strangers  are  justified  in  refusing  the 
favor  of  accepting  your  personal  cheque, 
draft, or  certified  cheque  in  payment  for  ser- 
vices or  purchases. 

But  in  tendering"A.B.  A. "Cheques  you 
ask  no  favors,  because  they  are  known  to  be 
unquestionably  good  for  face  value,  and 
they  identify  you  to  persons  called  upon 
to  accept  them. 

These  cheques  solve  most  ofthemoney 
problems  of  travelers ;  they  have  fixed 
values  in  the  moneys  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries, and  are  current  at  New  York  or  Lon- 
don exchange  rates  in  other  countries;they 
are  much  safer  and  handier  to  carry  than 
money.  A  wallet  well  filled  with  $100,  $50, 
$20  and  $10  cheques  will  add  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  your  journey. 
Write  to  Bankers'  Trust  Company,  7  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  for  information  as  to 
where  you  can  obtain  the  cheques  in  your 
vicinity,  and  an  interesting  booklet,  "The 
International    Exchange    for    Travelers." 


^/> 


^  i  t^  "^  ■»«,   —  io 


J.    .L'JILJ*— 'J-»J. 


BUY  THGM  FROM  YOUR  OWN  BANKCR 

OR    IF  H£  CANNOT   SUPPLY  THCM   APPLY  TO 
BANKCRS   TRUST  COMPANY.   NCW  YORK  CrTY. 


RICHELIEU  a  OKTADIO 

NAVIGATION  CO. 


Quebec 

THE  grandest  trip  in  America  for  health  and 
pleasure.  It  includes  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  ex- 
citing descent  of  the  marvelous  Rapids,  the  historic  asso- 
ciations of  Montreal,  Quebec  and  the  famed  Saguenay 
River,  with  its  Stupendous  Capes,  Trinity  and  Eternity. 

Send  6  cents  postage  for  illustrated  guide  to 
Thomas  Henry,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Dept.  D, 
Montreal,  Can. 


NIAGARATOTHESEA 


Lsland,  means  a  journey,  going  and  coming,  of 
from  120  to  130  mile-,  and  may  be  made  over 
differeiii  roads  for  the  going  and  return  trip^ 

HUDSON  RIVER 

The  varied  attractions  of  the  Hudson  have 
been  thus  smnmed  up  by  Wallace  Bruce: 

"The  Hudson  has  been  fittingly  styled 
■'An  open  book  with  the  river  as  a  crystal 
book-mark.'  How  real  this  becomes  to  the 
tourist  who  travels  over  its  surface,  with  the 
record  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  on  its 
opening  page,  as  the  steamer  leaves  New 
York,  and  catches  messages  of  the  past  from 
Fort  Washington  and  Fort  Lee.  What  In- 
dian legends  cluster  about  the  brow  of  Indian 
Head  blending  with  the  love  story  of  Mary 
Phillipse  at  the  Manor  House  of  Yonkers. 
How  Irving's  vision  of  Katrina  and  Sleepy 
Hollow  becomes  woven  with  the  courage  of 
Paulding  and  the  capture  of  Andre  at  Tarry- 
town.  How  the  Southern  Portal  of  the  High- 
lands stands  sentineled  by  Stony  Point,  a 
humble  crag  converted  by  the  courage  of 
Anthony  Wayne  into  a  mountain-peak  of 
Liberty.  How  North  and  South  Beacon 
again  siunmon  the  Hudson  yeomen  from  har- 
vest fields  to  the  defense  of  country,  while  Fort 
Putnam,  still  eloquent  in  her  ruins,  looks  down 
upon  the  best-drilled  boys  in  the  world  at 
West  Point.  .  .  .     ' 

What  stories  of  silent  valleys  told  by 
murmuring  streams  from  the  Berkshire  Hills 
and  far  away  where  Stark  and  Ethan  Allen 
triiunphed.  What  stories  of  Cooper,  where 
the  Mohawk  entwines  her  fingers  with  those 
of  the  Susquehanna,  with  the  poems  of  Long- 
fellow, Bryant  and  Holmes,  of  Dwight,  of 
Halleck,  and  of  Drake;  aye,  and  of  Yankee 
Doodle,  too,  written  at  the  Old  Van  Rens- 
selaer House  almost  within  a  pebble-throw 
of  the  steamer  as  it  approaches  Albany. 
^^'hat  a  wonderful  book  of  history,  romance, 
and  beauty,  all  to  be  read  in  one  day's 
journey." 

COLORADO'S   ROCKY   MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 

For  health-seeker,  sportsman,  mountain- 
climber,  perhaps  there  is  no  region  that  has 
more  to  offer  than  Colorado.  And  there  is 
so  much  to  choose  from  here,  there  are  so 
many  excellent  summer  resorts  scattered 
amid  the  60,000  square  miles  of  moimtains, 
parks,  and  plateaus,  or  along  the  shores  of 
the  State's  thousand  lakes,  that  the  tourist 
feels  the  bewilderment  arising  from  a  veri- 
table embarrassment  of  riches.  To  get  an 
idea,  by  comparison,  of  what  his  State  has 
to  offer,  the  Coloradan  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  mountain  systems  of  this  region 
occupy  five  times  the  area  of  the  Alpine 
chains,  and  that  here  there  are  over  a  hundred 
peaks,  each  more  than  13,500,  and  forty  ex- 
ceeding an  altitude  of  14,000  feet — while  the 
mean  elevation  of  the  Alpine  ranges  is  only 
8,500  feet.  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Jungfrau, 
the  tourist  is  assured,  is  here  outmatched 
many  times.  As  for  climate,  Colorado  leav^es 
nothing  to  be  desired.  With  an  altitude 
ranging  from  4,000  to  14,000  feet,  one^can  go 
from  the  cold  of  perpetual  snow  to  the  semi- 
tropical  warmth  of  the  southern  valleys,  and 
in  all  sections  of  the  State  the  air  is  pure  and 
dry,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  sunshine. 
The  Colorado  summer  is  similar  to  that  of 
Manitoba  and  the  White  Mountains,  with  a 
mean  temperature  in  July  of  85  degrees, 
August  81  degrees,  September  72  .degrees, 
decreasing  from  that  to  45  degrees  in  De- 
cember. 

The  summer  tourist  to  Colorado  usually 
makes  his  headquarters  in  Denver,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Rockies,  a  city  affording  all  the 
luxuries  and  variety  of  accommodation  that 
one  expects  to  find  in  a  population  of  213,381 
(census  of  1910).  Here  one  is  at  an  altitude 
of  5,280  feet,  and  within  easy  reach  of  many 


summer  villages  and  resorts  where  living  can 
be  had  in  comfortable  summer  hotels,  at  a 
variety  of  prices,  or  in  bungalows,  cottages, 
or  tents,  which  can  be  rented  by  the  week, 
month,  or  for  the  entire  season.  Complete 
camping  outfits  may  be  rented,  including 
fishing  supplies,  guns,  etc.,  from  several  re- 
liable firms  in  Denver,  or  Colorado  Springs, 
Pueblo,  Trinidad,  or  at  other  points  central 
for  the  vacationist.  The  expense  of  a  camp- 
ing trip  in  the  momi tains  is  found,  on  the 
average,  to  be  extremely  low.  Thus,  it  is 
estimated  that  a  party  of  four  may  camp  out 
in  the  mountains  for  an  outla}-  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  dollars  per  month  each,  exclusive 
of  railroad  fares  and  possible  horse  hire. 
Among  notable  summer  resorts  there  is 
Manitou,  near  Colorado  Springs,  at  the  base 
of  Pike's  Peak,  the  ascent  of  which  is  made 
by  cog-wheel  railway  up  a  nine-mile  course. 
At  Manitou  there  are  numerous  soda  and 
iron  mineral  springs.  Not  far  from  here  is 
the  famous  Garden  of  the  Gods,  a  wonder- 
land of  red  sandstone,  carved  by  nature  in 
fantastic  and  gigantic  shapes.  Another  well- 
known  resort  is  Glenwood  Springs,  in  west- 
ern Colorado.  Here  there  are  fifty  sulfo- 
saline  thermal  springs,  and  the  visitor  may 
enjoy  an  outdoor  swim  in  a  big  warm  water- 
pool,  or  try  the  vapor  cave  bath.  A  favorite 
four-day  trip  from  Denver  takes  the  tourist 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  among  the  n  oun- 
tains,  returning  to  his  starting-point  without 
twice  traversing  the  same  region. 

THE   YOSEMITE   NATIONAL   PARK 

Altho  far  from  equaling  in  extent  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  the  Yosemite  National  Park, 
thirty-six  by  forty-eight  miles  in  extent,  has 
for  many  years  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  without  a  peer  in  the  beauty  and  sub- 
limity of  its  natural  scenery.  The  Yosemite 
Valley,  in  which  are  to  be  seen  most  of  the 
noted  scenic  features  of  the  park,  is  a  sort  of 
cul-de-sac,  about  seven  miles  long  by  three- 
(juarters  of  a  mile  wide.  Here  are  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  waterfalls  of  the  world, 
eleven  in  nimiber,  and  nineteen  mountain 
peaks  and  domes,  rising  from  1,200  to  6,000 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  Valley.  Of  the 
altitudes  of  the  falls,  that  of  Ribbon  is  given 
as  3,300  feet,  the  Sentinel,  3,270  feet,  and  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Yosemite  Falls,  a 
total  of  2,600  feet.  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  valley,  is  famous,  perhaps 
more  than  any  of  these,  for  its  peculiar  grace 
and  beauty.  The  stream  composing  it  is 
thirty  feet  wide  and  falls  first  a  distance  of 
600  feet,  then  runs  over  a  pile  of  debris  and 
plunges  300  feet  more.  From  the  chief  points 
of  view  the  Bridal  Veil  seems  to  take  but  one 
plunge,  giving  the  effect  of  being  900  feet  in 
height.  The  cliffs  and  domes  that  form  the 
walls  of  Yosemite  Valley  are  of  solid  granite, 
and  for  the  most  part  are  perpendicular  and 
with  scant  vegetation. 

Unlike  some  of  our  National  parks,  Yosem- 
ite can  be  visited  all  the  year  round.  The 
weather  is  usually  delightful,  and  the  atmos- 
phere "has  a  mellow,  golden  quality  that  at 
once  rests  and  invigorates."  The  striking 
colors,  varying  with  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  make  it  a  painter's  paradise.  It 
was  once  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the 
Indians — its  name  is  the  Indian  name  for  the 
grizzly  bear — and  there  are  numerous  leg- 
ends connecting  it  with  the  picturesque  past 
of  the  race.  To-day,  the  tourist  finds  here, 
to  occupy  him  on  his  holiday,  fishing,  tramp- 
ing, and  riding.  For  the  lover  of  mountain- 
climbing  it  is,  of  course,  a  region  offering 
rare  possibilities. 

Of  all  the  excursions  from  Yosemite  Vallej' 

(Continued  on  pagv  1128.) 
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SPECIAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Winter  Tours  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
1911-1912    in  addition   to  its    regular  service 


TWO    GRAND     CRUISES 
AROUND   THE   WORLD 


The  S.S.  CLEVELAND  (17,000  tons)  will  start  on  the  first  cruise  from  New  York,  Oct.  21,  1911, 
and  on  the  second  from  San  Francisco,  Feb.  6,  1912.  Duration  of  each  cruise  110  days.  From  $650 
upwards,  including  all  necessary  expenses  aboard  and  ashore.    These  trips  will  be  repeated  annually. 


SOUTH    AMERICA 

STRAITS    OF    MAGELLAN 

VALPARAISO 


FIVE  CRUISES  TO 
THE    WEST    INDIES 


ORIENTAL 
CRUISE 


SPECIAL  TRIP    TO    MADEIRA, 

GIBRALTAR,    RIVIERA, 

ITALY  AND  EGYPT 


NILE 
SERVICE 


The  S.S.  BLUECHER  will  leave  from  New  York  Jan.  20,  1912,  on  her  third  cruise  to  South 
America,  visiting  principal  ports.     An  ideal  cruise  of  74  days.     $350  and  up. 

To  the  island  cities  of  the  Caribbean,  to  Venezuela,  and  the  wonders  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the 

S.S.  MOLTKE      from  New  York  Jan.    23.   1912,  28  days,  $150  and  up 
"    HAMBURG      •'  "  Feb.    10.        "      21      "      $125 

"    MOLTKE  "  "  "      24,        "      28      "      $150 

"    HAMBURG     "  '•  Mar.     7,  21      "      $125 

"    MOLTKE         '•  "  "    26,         "      16     "      $  8S 

On  January  30th,  1912,  the  superb  cruising  steamer  VICTORIA  LUISE  (16,500  tons)  will  leave  from 
New  York  on  an  eighty-day  cruise  to  Madeira,  Spain,  the  Mediterranean  and  Orient.  $350and  upward. 

The  palatial  transatlantic  liner  KAISERIN  AUGUSTE  VICTORIA  (25,000  tons)  leaving  New  York 
Feb.  10,  1912,  will  visit  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Villefranche,  Genoa  and  Egypt,  allowing  several 
hours  stay  at  each  port. 


by  the  superb  steamers  of  the  Hamburg  and  Anglo-American  Nile  Company. 


Regular  sailings  from  England,  France  and  Germany  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Colombia,  Costa    Rica,  Panama  and 

connections  for  West  Coast  points. 

The  68  Services  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line  encircle  the  earth  and  touch  at  over  three  hundred    ports. 

For  detailed  information  apply  to 

CABIN  DEPARTMENT,  HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE,  41-45  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEE  AMERICA  FIRST 

Health  and  Pleasure  in  Northern  Seas 


DAY 

VACATION 
CRUISE 


Berth  &  Meals  Included  (First  Cabin) 
To   HALIFAX.  NOVA  SCOTIA  and 
ST.  JOHN'S.  NEWFOUNDLAND,  via 

RED  CROSS  LINE 

A  grand  and  interesting  cruise,  as  truly 
foreign  as  atrip  to  Europe  costing  four 
times  as  much.  Splendid  large  new  steam- 
ships "Stephano"  and  ^Florlzel." 
Every  modern  eciuipnient  for  safety  and 
comfort.  No  hotel  bills.  You  live 
on  the  ship.  7  days  at  sea.  5 
days  in  port.  Splendid  cuisine. 
Orchestra.  Tlie  most  novel,  com- 
fortable and  delightful  vacation  cruise 
from  New  York.  Send  for  Handsome 
Illustrated  Booklet  27. 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY 
17  State  St.  New  York 


"Rpund^eWorlcT 


SEVEN  TOURS,  four  to  twelve 
months.  July,  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  later. 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

Leaves  September,  another  in  Feb. 
Europe     V^^ 

Send  for  Hookleta 

iOND  &Wh1TC0M^  (Sy 

^WYORK.PHlt 


June,  July 
and  later 


COOK'S  TOURS 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  70  YEARS 

PIIRDPF  Seventy  Spring  and 
LUnUrL  Summer  Tours,  compris- 
ing Tours  t/e  luxe,  and  also  Vacation 
Tours  at  Popular  Prices.  Frequent  Sail- 
ings. All  Routes.  Several  include  Lon- 
don during  the  Coronation  of  Kine 
<iPorjre  V  .  Other  features  are 
Tours  to  Land  of  Midnielit  Sun, 
Itiissia,  etc.,  and  Sumuier  Tour 
to  Orit^ntal  Lands. 

South    America — Complete    Tour 
leaves  New  York  July  2Uth. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

1'  r.incisco,  W  estbuund  Aug.  22.  Sept.  6. 
19.  Oct.  4.  Leave  New  York,  Kasthound, 
Nov.  4,  25,  Jun6.  Southbound,  Nov.  1, 

Tours  to  Bermuda,   California,  etc. 

Ai,'i'nts  fur  tht'  I'linoipal  Steamsliip  aM>l 

Kailruad  Lines  Everywhere. 

Send  for  Programme  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

24S    Broadway.    264    Fifth    Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Boston,     Philadelphia,     Chicago,    San 

Francikco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

('owk'.i  Travellors'    Cli<>qiie8    »r<> 
Uuod  All  Over  the  World. 


Touri  de  Luxe. 
Leave   San 


Health  and  Pleasure 

unexcelled  climate,  moun- 
tain scenery,  golf,  riding, 
driving,  fishing,  hunting, 
etc.,  modern  hotel,  rooms 
with  bath. 

Tate  Spring 

MINERAL  WATKR,  famous 
both  in  United  States  and  Europe. 

Dr  E.E  Bishnp.ofMeth.'dist  Church  Nashville. 
Tenn  .says:  '  TATE  SPRIMi  WATER  isthehrst 
for  all  (liw»rders  i>f  the  »t4>tnarh.  U^wels,  Kver 
and  kidneys."    Illustrated  buuklet  mailed. 

TATE  SPRING  CO.,TateSprinr,Tenii. 


The  last  word  in  cultural  travel  is  : 

"THE  CHAUTAUQUA  WAY" 

The    Chautauqua   Tours 

Appleton  ...  Wisconsin. 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Gre;it  swift  observation  steanierH  of 
steel  aiul  tila^a 

"Robert   Fulton" 
"  Hendrick  Hudson"  and  "Albany'' 

I.ciivo  Dosbros.'ses  St .   N.  Y  .  8:40   a.m. 
Southbound,    leave  Albuny,     b:30   A.  M. 
t^undays  exoopteit 
(irniTiU  Ortii-es.  l>csbn'>sses  .St.  Pii>r 


DUNNING  TOURS 

The   Best  of  Europe  in   the   Best  Wajr 

."^luliiiK  June  lo,  24,  27;  July  1, 11;  Aug.  15. 

BEACON  TOURS,  moderate  in  price,  sailing 

June  24  :  July  11 ;  .August  i. 
MUSIC  LOVERS  PILGRIMAGE.  Jnne  30 
BOOK  LOVERS  PILGRIMAGE,  Jnly  5 
FALL  TOURS  AROUND  the  WORLD 
TOURS  to  EGYPT  and  PALESTINE 
MOTORING  in  EUROPE 
All  about  it. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House    Boston,  Mass. 

Blackstone  Hotel  Bldg  Chicago,  lU 

789  Market  Street  SaD  Francisco.  Cal. 


University  Travel 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  Canada 

Hoatin^r.  Hathing,  Kislnns  .md  Campinc. 
.Splendia  Moose,  Caribou  and  Deer  Hunting 
in  se.ison,  also  Partridge  and  Duck  Shootins. 
River,  I.ake  and  Seashore  Resorts.  Spend 
your  vacation  where  days  and  nights  are 
cool.  Excellent  hotel  and  boarding  house 
accommodation  at  reasonable  rates.    Write 

The  New  Brunswick  Tourist  Association 
Depi.  B,  Saint  John,  N.  B. 

for  illustrated  literature  and  other  information 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  D;gist  when  vrrltlnK  to  advertisers. 


Scholarly   leadership    and    exclnsive    facil- 
ities distinguish  our  arrangements. 

Let  us  write  >ou  about  our 

TOITSS  TO  ITALT  AND  SPAIN 
Sail  in  May.  Jtiiie  or  July 
Extciisious  to  Germany.   France  aod  Eaelaod. 

CRUISES  IN  GREECE  AND  DALUATIA 

Our  i.wn  stinni  yaoljt  ATHKNa 

(.'In'ice  .'{  s<-.\s.'ns:  arranffrnifuls  from  America. 

GENERAL  TOITRS   INCLUDING  NORWAT 

Sailings  in  June  an<1  July 

Tours  to  En):land  as  law  as  Au-ust. 

Send  for  announcement. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19   I'riQit.'.  Place.  Hiiston,  M.i>> 


OOOOQQQOOQQQOQOQQOOOO 

O^u^m  tooths 

"  The  Hest  in  Travel." 

SOt'TH  .lMKnir.4  and    ROI°\D    THK 

WOHM>— Various  Tours. 


I»  Triiilf.i    l>l:irf 


llostnn.  Mnaa. 
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Free  Guide 
p  Books 

Write  too  ay.  They  tell  you 
•where  t9  go  to  find  just  the  kind  of 
a  pood  time  you  want.  They  de- 
scribe the  pleasures  and  pastimes  of 

New  England  Vacations 

TheyE:ive  the  location  and  altitude  of 
every  mountain,  lake  and  seashore  resort 
w-ith  detailed  listsot  2,000  hotels  and 
boardinff  houses,  including  rates  and 
accommodations. 

Tliii  Helpful  Information  FK£E 
if  you  write  at  once  for  one  of  these  books, 
M&nnal  of  Sommer  Resorta 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  Hartford  R.  R    Territory 
New  England  Vacation  Resorta 
Boston  &  Maine  R,  R.  T'^rritory 
Vacation  Board  and  Summer  Tours  In  Maine 
Maine  Central  R.  R.  Territory 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU 
Boom  969.  So.   Btation,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  New  England  Lines 


Spend   your    vacation    on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Seashore,     Woods     and     Country. 

Splendid  fishing,  yachting,  bathing  and 

golfing.      Cool  breezes  always. 

Send  fur  "Quaint  Cape'Cod."    It's  free. 

Write   Advertising  Bureau,  Room  656 

South  Station,  Boston 

The  Lure  of  the  City 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  YOnNG  MEN 
Just  Published.   By  Davio  James  Burrell,D.D.,LL.D.,NewYork 

12mo.  cloth.  $l.nO  net.  By  mHil,  SI. 10. 
VVIVK  A    WAG.1IAL,L.S   COMPA.W.  IVKW   YORK 


IF  YOU  ARE 

GOING  TO  EUROPE 

this  season,  don't  fail  to  have 

PRESBREY'S 
Information  Guide 

for 

Transatlantic  Passengers 

"  The  Baedeker  of  the  Ocean  " 

Its  table  of  contents  covers  over  400 
different  items  of  information  worth 
many  times  the  cost  to  new  or  even 
experienced  travelers. 

Seventh  Edition,  191 1,  Now  Ready 

Cloth  Boards,  50c.;  Leather  Binding, 

$1.00.      Postpaid 

FRANK  PRESBREY  CO. 

3  West  29th  Street,  New  York 


(.Continued  from  page  1126.) 
the  one  to  Mariposa  Grove  is  perhaps  the 
most  popuJjy.  It  is  a  daylight  stage  ride, 
"with  forests  all  the  way."  Mariposa  Grove 
contains  the  most  famous  group  of  Califor- 
nia's Big  Frees,  or  Sequoias,  "  the  largest  and 
oldest  living  things  in  the  world."  These 
trees  grow  to  an  altitude  of  340  feet,  and  have 
a  base  circumference  of  over  one  hundred  feet. 
Estimates  of  the  age  of  these  trees  vary  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  4,000 
years  before  that  epoch.  Daily  service  from 
Yosemite  to  Mariposa  Grove  is  maintained 
during  the  summer  season,  and  the  nearby 
resort  at  Wawona  cares  for  \isitors. 

YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL    PARK 

What  are  generally  considered  to  be  this 
country's  most  remarkable  group  of  natural 
features  and  phenomena  are  found  in  the 
tract  of  land,  3,575  square  miles,  set  apart 
by  Congress  in  1872  as  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  in  northwestern  Wyoming.  It 
is  easily  accessible  and  for  travelers  within 
the  park  all  kinds  of  transportation  and  hotel 
accommodations  may  be  secured.  There  are 
six  large  first-dass  hotels,  and  smaller  inns 
with  varying  rates. 

The  park  as  a  whole  lies  between  6,000  and 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  while  on  this 
plateau  there  are  24  mountain  peaks  that 
rise  over  10,000  feet  and  several  over  11,000 
feet.  Most  of  these  mountains  have  been 
glaciated,  and  their  volcanic  origin  has  given 
to  them  the  remarkable  colors  and  bold  out- 
lines for  Avhich  the  whole  scenery  of  this  re- 
gion is  famous.  There  are  also  numerous 
lakes,  the  largest  being  Yellowstone  Lake, 
7,741  feet  above  sea  level,  ten  by  twenty  miles 
in  average  dimensions — the  largest  body  of 
water  at  so  great  an  elevation  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  many  falls  and  rapids, 
twenty-five  of  the  latter  being  counted  as  of 
special  interest.  The  Cafion  of  the  Yellow- 
stone cuts  more  than  2,000  feet  deep  into  the 
lavas  and  sediments  through  which  the  river 
forces  its  'way,  and  shows  many  fantastic 
carvings  and  blendings  of  color  on  its  walls. 
The  Yellowstone  enters  this  Canon  by  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Falls,  112  and  310  feet  high, 
respectively,  whence  it  flows,  a  stream  not 
more  than  200  feet  wide,  for  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles.  Principal  features  of  the  park 
are  the  geysers,  about  seventy  in  all,  which 
rank  as  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Objects  of  peculiar  interest  to  visitors  are 
the  wild  animals  that  abound  in  the  park — 
deer,  elk,  buffalo,  and  boar.  The.«e  animals 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  government, 
and  can  not  be  hunted  or  molested.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  regulation  these  wild 
denizens  of  the  park  have  become  quite  tame, 
and  frequently  venture  upon  the  roads  and 
in  the  grounds  adjoining  the  hotels.  Trout 
abound  throughout  the  lakes,  and  may  be 
caught  of  from  one  to  three  pounds  in  weight. 
Four  varieties  are  found  in  the  Five  Hole 
alone.  Coaching  is  one  of  the  principal 
amusements  for  the  visitor  to  the  park.  A 
complete  tour  of  the  latter  is  made  in  five 
days,  at  an  expense  of  $46.25.  There  are 
also  four-day  and  two-day  trips,  at  $36.25 
and  $16.25  respectively. 

iLACIER    NATIONAL    PARK 

On  the  eleventh  of  May,  last  year,  Congress 
added  to  the  nation's  playgrounds  Glacier 
National  Park,  a  tract  of  land  in  northwestern 
Montana,  lying  east  of  the  Flathead  River, 
touching  the  Canadian  line  on  the  north,  and 


containing  approximately  1 ,400  square  miles. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  Park  is  from  fifty 
to  sixty  miles.  The  territory  is  extremely 
mountainous  and  is  particularly  interesting  to 
the  sightseer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are. 
in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty  living  glaciers 
within  its  boundaries.  Of  these,  several  arc 
easily  accessible  and  are  considered  by  geol- 
ogists, and  others  familiar  with  glacial  forma- 
tions, to  be  "  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive ice-sheets  on  the  North  American 
continent."  The  main  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  traverses  the  park  from  north  to 
south,  and  the  formations  are  said  to  be  of 
the  same  character  as  in  the  Canadian. 
Rockies. 

To  reach  filacier  Park,  the  tourist  leaves 
the  railroad  at  Belton  Station,  three  miles 
from  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald,  where  a 
stage  meets  all  trains.  Passengers  entering 
the  park  from  the  east  side  of  the  continental 
divide  make  either  Browning  or  MidvaJe 
their  stopping-place.  On  Lake  McDonald  are 
several  hotels  offering  good  accommodations, 
averaging  from  $3  to  $2  per  day.  These  hotels 
are  open  from  June  to  late  in  the  fall.  There 
are  also  numerous  small  log-cabin  cottages 
that  can  be  rented  by  the  week,  either  fur- 
nished or  unfurnished,  as  desired. 

There  are  numerous  trips  to  be  made  in  the 
park,  varying  in  length  and  interest,  and  for 
the  longer  of  these  practically  the  only  method 
of  transpoi-tation  is  the  saddle-horse  and 
pack-train.  One-day  trips  can  be  made  to 
Avalanche  Basin,  Sperry  Glacier,  Glacier 
Camp,  and  to  several  small  lakes  where  good 
fishing  can  be  had.  Such  features  as  Granite 
Park,  Chaney  Glacier,  and  Iceberg  Lake  come 
in  more  extended  trips,  requiring  two  days  to 
one  or  two  weeks,  which  can  be  made  to  in- 
clude the  northern  portion  of  the  park. 

TRIPS   TO   THE   PACIFIC  COAST 

Travel  to  the  Pacific  Coast  promises  to  b^ 
quite  as  large  this  year  as  in  any  former  year, 
except,  possibly,  the  year  of  the  Seattle 
World's  Fair.  The  accommodations  now 
provided  by  the  maiv  transcontinental  lines 
are  of  such  superior  excellence  that  travd 
across  the  Continent  has  become  a  real  pleas- 
ure rather  than  something  of  a  hardship. 
The  great  continental  systems  all  issue  beau- 
tifully illustrated  and  carefully  writteu 
pamphlets  anil  folders  pertaining  to  Pacific 
Coast  trips,  and  the  large  touring  agencies 
already  have  in  print  elaborate  outlines  of 
special  tours,  .\mong  the  pamphlets  espe- 
cially worthy  of  note  for  the  illustrations  in 
colors  are  those  devoted  to  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  the  Glacier  National  Park, 
the  Grand  Canon,  and  Yosemite  Park.  Tour- 
ists often  find,  when  once  they  have  reached 
the  Pacific  Coast,  that  the  trip  from  Portland 
to  San  Francisco,  or  between  other  coast 
cities,  may  l)e  delightfully  made  by  steamers. 
Several  conventions  will  be  held  on  the  coast- 
during  the  present  summer,  and  these  prom- 
ise to  attract  many  visitors.  The  following, 
have  been  announced.: 

"Electric  Supply  Jobbers'  Association,  Del; 
Monte,  Cal.,  April  25-27,  1911:  International 
Bible  Students'  Association,  San  Francisco, 
Mav,  1911;  .\merican  Library  Association, 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  May  18-24,  1911;  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society,  San  Fran- 
cisco, June,  1911;  Portland  Rose  Festival, 
Portland,  Ore.,  June  5-10,  1911;  Interna- 
tional Sunday-school  Association,  San  Fran- 
cisco, June  20-27,  1911;  American  Medical. 
Association,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Jime  25-30,. 


(Continued  on  page  1131.) 
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Devote 
This  Summer 
To  Rest^  Recreation  and  Health  Building 

At  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 

THE  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  not  an  ordinary  health      resort."      It  aims  to  be 
the  best  place  on  earth  for  anyone  who  is  really  sick  or  depreciated  in  health 
and  seriously  in  earnest  about  frettin^r  well.      The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  methods  are 
backed  up  by  such  an  array  of  records  of  satisfactory  health  buildiny:,  that 
their  superior  value  is  no  longer  disputed.      If  you  are  not  as  well  or  vigor- 
ous as  you  wish  to  be,  take  your  summer  outing  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium, and,  amid  its  interesting  environment,  with  a  change  of  diet,  and 
a  change  of  habits,  and  correct  mode  of  living,  get  a  new  inspiration  and 
determination  from  what  you  see  being  accomplished  in  others. 

Before  deciding  where  to  go  this  summer,  cut  off  the  coupon  and 
send  for  the  Portfolio  describing  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Also 
please  state  approximately  what  accommodations 
you  would  require  if  you  should  decide  to  come, 
and  the  form  of  ill  health  you  are  seeking  to 
correct. 

THE  SANITARIUM 

Box  275  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


THE  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  a  two  mil 
*    lion  dollar  plant  with  30  qualified  phvM- 
cians,  300  nurses  and   medical   attendants, 
five  to  six  hundred  other  employees,  treat- 
ing 6,000  patients  annually.       Delightful 
summer  climate   pure  water,  perfect  cu 
sine,    scientific    regulation    of^  diet    by 
calory  system  under  trained  dietitians. 
.Special  bills-of-fare  for  diabetics  and 
other    special    classes    of    invalids. 
Rest  cure.      Outdoor    life,  physi 
cal  culture,  indoor  and  outdoor 


A    PRIVATE    HOSPITAL 

Scientifically  tquipped  for  the  treatment 
of  all  diseases,  clironic  and  acute,  except 
contagious  and  mental,  amid  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  a  refined  home.  Ideal  lo- 
cation. Electrotherapy  and  hydrother- 
apy. .Sun  parlors.  .Spacious  vemndas  and 
other  attractive  features.  Eminent  New 
York  City  Surgeons  and  Specialists  in 
atteiulancc.  liooklets.  Address  Dr. 
BUOBEE.  THE  BETHESDA,  69  Hamilton 
Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


LOVE  POINT,  MARYLAND 

At    the    Extreme  North  End    of 
Kent  Island 

Washed  by  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  Chester  River.  No  land  breezes.  Hotel 
accommodations  uneNcelled.  Hoating  and 
bathing.  Thu  MOST  FAMOUS  FISHING 
GROUNDS  IN  THE  WORLD,  r.tmpnig  ac- 
commodations c  m  be  had  or  building  sites 
acquired.  'I'wo  hours  by  boat  from  lialti- 
more.  On  .M.  I).  X;  V.  Ky.  by  train  or  boat. 
Address 

LOVE  POINT  IJEACH  AND  PARK  CO., 
Centreville,  Md. 

ARGYLE    INN-6th  Season 

Davis  I'oiiit,  I''ri<-n(lslii|>,  >!«•.  Three 
buildings  ;  central  dining  hall.  Modern  im- 
provements. Tennis  courts.  .Satisfactory  table. 
Unrivaled sceneiT.  1911  Booklet  ready.  Mod- 
erate rates.   Hugli  Campbell,  Newton,  Mass. 


GoWthwaite  Inn  ""  ^'e!rp*o?r?  ?"''• 

(\h)1.  fnmfoitahl.',  Sailina:.  liiilliini:.  ttiinis. 
golf.  Fine  roads  for  autoiiiohilinc.  Broilers,  oifirs. 
cream,  milk.     Vegetables  from  Inn  farm.     Circular. 


MIIvFOlll),  I'A. 

BLUFF  HOUSE 

Milford,  Pike  County,  Pa. 

Opens  June  24.  9.'j  miles  from  New  York 
City ;  accommodates  350  ;  most  charming 
resort  on  bank  of  Delaware  River ;  rooms 
en  suite  with  bath  ;  orchestra,  baseball, 
tennis,  magnificent  roads  ;  boating,  bathing, 
fishing,  etc.;  no  mosquitoes.  Send  for  illus- 
trated booklet.  P.  N.  BOURNIQUE,  Proprietor. 

SPEND  YOUR  OUTING  AT 

"PICTURESQUE  HULETT'S" 

Desirable    Furnished     Cottages    to    rent. 
Hulett   House   opens  June  1. 
H.  W.  BUCKELL,  LAKE  GEORGE,  N.  T. 

NKAV  YORK— Putiiiim  County 

DEAN  HOUSE,  Lake  Mahopac,  Putnam  Co., 
N.  Y.  Old  .Summer  Resort,  pleasantly  lo- 
cated, commodious  lawns  running  to  lake;  fine 
shade  trees^  perfectly  healthy.  Booklet  sent 
on  application.  A.  H.  DEAN,  Proprietor. 

The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Open  all  the  year      An  ideal  place  for  your 
.Summer's  rest.     Two  hours  from  New  York. 
Write  for  booklet  E. 

WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK  stop  at  Bible 
Teachers  Training  .School,  Lexington  Ave. 
and  49th  St.  Near  Grand  Central  Station.  Ex- 
CIU.I.ENT,  Rf..\sonabi,e  Accom.modations. 
I,\Kht  airy  rooms,  many  with  bath.  .Safe, 
comfortable  and  convenient.   Write  for  rates. 

KAirnwtA-if\re  The  Mohawk  and  Cottages. 
AQironaaCKS  ^  e  w  Hotel  Building. 
Heated  throu.ghout.  Electric  lighted.  Hot 
and  cold  water  in  each  room. 

C.  S.  LONGSTAFF,  OLD  FORGE.  N.  T. 

NERVOUS  DISEASES  yield  especially 
well  to  Osteopathy  under  the  favorable  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  White  Mountains. 
.Send  for  literature.  Dr.  L.  Lynn  Cutler, 
Osteopath,  Berlin,  N.  H. 

Point  C  Wood*, 
Great  South  Beach,  L.  I. 

Beautiful  new  hotel.  Faces  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Very  desirable.  Select  clientage.  No  liquors. 
Cottages  available.  Illustrated  booklet.  Point 
O'  Woods  .Association,  Point  O'  Woods,  L.  I. 


THE  INN 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL  TOUR 


INCLUDING  A  RARE  CRUISE 

June  10th— Azores,  Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain, 
Algiers,  Europe  (with  Vienna,  Berlin),  J125 
berths  on  "Romanic"  and  "Lusitania."  High- 
class.  90  to  100  days.  $fi7.S-$83.'5.  Small, 
select  party.  Other  tours  June  10,  24,  etc. 
JOHNSON  TOURS,  91 7  MadUon  .\v(._  RalUmore,  Md. 


JUST  OUT— SUMMER   HOMES 

150  Ta^e  Illiislrated  Itook,  with  full  inforiiiati'>n 
it)  regard  to  Siimmpr  Kesorts  in  Vermont  anci 
shores  Lake  (^hamplain  with  hotol.  farm  an') 
village  home  accoininodations.  Prices  $7  pt-r 
week  and  up.  Send  6r  stamps  for  mailing.  Ad- 
dressSmnmer Homes. No   11.  S8r>  Broadway.  N  Y. 


Unique  Nutshell  Boston   Guide 

Illustrated,  with  trolley  directions  and  a 
map.  Correct,  concise  and  up-to-date.  The 
press  speaks  of  it  in  highest  terms.  Ask  your 
newsdealer  or  send  30  cts.  in  stamps  to  Ntitshrll 
Srrin^  lioiton  Co.,  Box  33  Hark  Ba.r  P.  O.,  Boiton. 

lAobQon'G  (!E>lt)  Worlti  tTmirs 

A   delightful   nine  weeks'   tour  of   Europe. 
Sailing    July    3rd.      Exclusively   first  class. 
Eor  itineraries  address 
Mrs. £.  A. Eobson, 12  Laurence  St. ,Tonken,N.T. 

FOREIGN 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

:iOth  Year  —  Limited  Parties  — 
Exceptional  Advantages:  Strictly 
first  class.  Write  for  programs. 
l)r..^Mrs.lLS.  raiii«.(;leiisFiills,.\.Y. 


Walking  in  Tirol  and  Switzerland 

Are  Special  features.      Ideal  Vacation  Tour. 

July   1   and  5.      539.')  to   $4,^0.     Booklet. 
Recreation  Clab,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

■lect    9000 

mile  summer 

tours.    P  e  r  - 

sonal  escort; 
wide  clioiee  of   routes:   eleven    years' 
lii'.:he8t  ti-stitnoninls       Apply  at  once 
THE  TEMPLE  TOURS. s  It.aeonSi.  Boston. Ma««. 


Europe  =  $260 


expo 


Htsl  Way   to  Trav,  1 
at  ModiM-ate  Cost 


EUROPE 

iiiifl  Orient  ,  ^      „     , ,  . 

Send  for  Booklet 

I  J.  I*.  4;riilisiiii,l<l<>aIToiirs 

Itoi    10.->.-..n.  IMllvhiir): 


The 

IDEAL 

Way 


t;.\IVKKSITV       PIII.VTS 

-.IHIO  half-tone  reproiitictions  of 
the  Worhi's  Masterpieces  oi  .\rt. 
One  oeiit  each  or  ^  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  st.urp 
r  ciit.'iloqae.  Bureau  of  Vnw 
1  ravel,  19   Trinity   PI..  Ko-ton. 


SIDE  TRIPS 

THROLGH  PICTURESQLE 

HOLLAND 

\  ery  Sm;iil  Kxpruse 

From  London  )   jfart  Any  Time    *    \  R'^* 
rrom  r«n«       J  _  .         ,         -     5  U«ys 

From  Berlin     )  P""  Anywhere    /    7  p,,.. 

From  London  to  the  Continent 

Night  Service— Ti»  Folkestone-FlaikinK 
Day   Service — ti*    Qneenboro-Floskinf 

ymcLest    and     M   st    e  ■  nv.-nivnt    R.-iu._ 
to  Northern  and  Central    Etirope. 
Smoothest  Sen  Trip.  New  Falare 
Steamers,     Lnrsest     and    Fastest 
Crossing  the  t'hannel. 
Write    for    booklets   and    itineraries 

showing  every  detail  of  delichtful  tours. 

C.  BAKK.ER,  General  Americaii  Acent 

N.lli.Tlsiid  >tnt.-  Rvs  -Flusliin;  Ma'l  K.ul. 
Dept.  B,  355  Broadway  New  York 


LONDON 


CLARK'S 


nniKVT 

Sl'r  "Irahle"' 


CRUISE 


Fell.  1,  $4tH»  up  (or  71  dnyft.  -411  Fxpcnscs.  >  Hh  n 
Class  RouKDTHK  Wobi-pToirs,  M.'nthlvS«pt  toj.in 
inclusive.    F.  C.  CLARK,  Times  Kulldlnf.Ncw  York. 


Position  unrivalled  in  LONDON 
THE 

LANGHAM  HOTEL 

Portland  Place  and  Regent  St.,  W. 

Family  Hotel pf  the  Highfst  Oriicr  in 

Fashionai'If  and  Hcajthy  Locality. 

Reduced    Inclusive    Terms  during 

AuKUst  and  September. 
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EASTERN  STATES 


EASTERN  STATES 


Princeton — i 


"A  Town  Of  Homes" 

Handsome  residences  with  ideal  sur- 
roundings—  beauty  and  refinement  on 
every  hand  Equally  distant  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia— fast  trains. 

Rentals  f  300  to  $6000  a  year.  Fur- 
nished homes  also  for  rent. 

Choice  properties  in  other  localities 
for  sale  or  rent,  furnished  or  unfurnished. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office,  56  Cedar  Street 


MASSACHUSETTS— Suitable   for 

.School  or  Institution— Large  building 
and  3j  acres  on  one  of  Worcester's  finest 
elevations.    See  large  advt.  on  another  page. 


For  Sale— 85  Acre   Farm 

one  mile  water  front,  at  famous  NARROWS  of 
LAKE  CHAMPLAIN.  Modern  house,  large 
barns.  Opposite  N.  Y.  State  Park  and  ruins 
of  Forts  St.  Frederick  and  Amherst.  Sttara 
ferry  connection  with  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 
K.  P.  Watson,  Chimney  Point.  Vt. 


COME  TO  THE 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Life's  Worth  Living  Up  Here 

High  altitude,  dry  air,  beautiful  coun- 
try, good  water.  I  sell  Farms,  Homes, 
Estates  and  Manufacturing  Sites.  All 
kinds  and  prices.  Let  me  know  what 
kind   of   property   you  are  looking  for. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
GEO.  H.  COOPER,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


7DnAm  PAfforyo  in  Adirondacks,  on  Silver 
nOOni  LOIIdgC  Lake,  completely  fur- 
nished. 5200  Rental  entire  season.  Good  Fish- 
ing, Hunting  and  Bathing.  Supplies  from 
Farmer.  F.  L.  Kemp,  Au  Sable  Forks,  N.Y. 


CANADA 


'T'HE  Pioneer  and  Choicest  Siim- 
■*■  mer  Home  Location  on  the  French 
River,  suitable  for  Club  or  several  families. 
Accessible  from  all  points  by  Rail  and 
Steamers  direct.  Four  hours  down  scenic 
Lake  Nipissing  and  French  River  from  dock 
at  North  Bay  Ontario.  Rapids  on  both  sides 
of  Island.  Fine  canoeing,  sailing  and  motor 
boat  course.  The  key  to  forty  miles  unsur- 
passed river  and  lake  fishing,  and  best 
virgin  fishing  in  numbers  and  variety  in 
America.  Naturally  stocked  from  Great 
Lakes  and  protected  from  encroachment  or 
being  fished  out.  Three  cabins  and  $3,000 
tackle  and  camp  outfit  go  with  it,  if  desired. 
Location  strategic  and  unequaled  ;  no  hard- 
ships to  reach. 

WILL  SELL  FOR  $30,000. 
Owner  moving  to  P.icific  Coast,  will  be  at 
premises    after    July   1st    to   August    20th. 
Address  J.  B.  HALL.   No.  13.5  South 
Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ON  LAKE  ONTARIO 

"ID ALIA"  FOR  SALE 

Most  attractive  home  in  Canada.  33  acres 
lake  front,  at  Port  Hope,  near  Cobourg. 
Large  double  brick  house;  living  rooms, 
master's  rooms,  4  bathrooms,  billiard  room, 
servants'  cottage,  stables,  etc.  Tennis  court, 
bowling  green,  etc.  Superb  climate.  Par- 
ticulars, views,  etc.,  from 
R.  J.  HEUMICE,  St.  Catharines,  Out.,  Can. 

Country     Property     Wanted  ? 

If   you  don't  find  listed  in  these  columns 
just  the  property  you  seek,  write  us  and  w'e 
can  put  you  in  touch  with  reliable  agents  in 
any  section  of  the  counti'y.     Address 
Real   Estate  Department,    LITERARY  DIGEST 


Rgq  I    Estate. 


WESTERN    STATES 


TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  #50 an  acre 
and  up,  means  independence  in  a  few  years. 
Fine  climate.  Write  for  Pecos  Valley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth,"  our  land  journal,  free.  C  L.  Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  Ry.,  1138  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


FRUIT  S«l. 11,  ALFALFA  $177.87,  COT- 
TON $135.15  per  acre,  Carisbad  Project, 
U.S.R.S.  Why?  Climate!  Economical  living, 
good  health  insured.  Prices  advancing  stead- 
ily. Easy  Payments.  Write  NOW  to  F.  G. 
Tracy,  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 

Tand  8%  FIRST  MORTGAGES 

I  can  loan  your  money  on  first  class  resi- 
dence or  business  property.  Interest  semi- 
annual. Write  to  J.  HARWOOD  MORRIS, 
Cashier  FREMONT  STATE  BANK, 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


HIGH   INTEREST   RATE 
INVESTMENT 

for  those  wishing  the  largest  possible  re- 
turn; on  their  surplus  with  absolute  security. 
Because  of  rapid  development  and  often 
several  crops  per  year,  selected  Southwesteni 
investments  pay  best.  I  can  get  you  highest 
interest  rate  with  perfect  security.  Write 
for  particulars.  R.  ROY  SIBLEY,  Consulting 
Engineer,  Bradbury  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THOUSANDS  OF  HOMES  wanted  in 
Southern  California.  Large  profits  made 
supplying  them.  Our  demands  are  greater 
than  we  can  supply.  By  our  plan  both  the 
small  and  large  investor  can  share  in  the 
profits.  A  postal  card  will  bring  information 
and  views  of  California  free.  California  Build- 
ing and  Investment  Company,  Department 
C,  Pasadena,  California. 


CALIFORNIA  with  its  myriad  opportunities 
invites  the  world.  For  accurate  statistics  and 
reliable  information  on  California's  cities,  in- 
dustries, lands  and  products  address  Depart- 
ment E,  California  Development  Board,  .San 
Francisco,  a  public  institution. 


SOUTHERN    STATES 


Virginia  Business  Farm 

Farm  of  350  acres,  150  in  timber  suitable  for 
railroad  ties,  balance  in  Blue  Grass  sod  and 
under  cultivation.  The  land  is  level,  smooth 
and  wonderfully  fertile,  is  well  watered  and 
well  fenced.  This  is  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able farms  in  Virginia,  and  as  a  business 
proposition  is  well  worth  considering.  Ex- 
cellent 9-room  house,  all  improvements,  in- 
cluding bath-room,  hot  and  cold  water.  New 
Barn,  40x60,  com-house,  poultry-house, 
hog-house,  etc.  Located  1  mile  from  village, 
3j  miles  from  railroad  station.  Price  $12,000, 
one-third  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.  For 
full  description  of  this  place  and  catalogue 
describing  other  farms,  address 

HARRY  M.  HUBBELL, 
Warrenton,  Fauquier  Co.,  Virginia. 

SWEETWATER,  TEXAS 

Write  for  pamphlet  describing  Sweetwater, 
the  coming  and  fastest  growing  city  in  central 
west  Texas.  Three  trunk  lines  of  railroad. 
Two  packing  houses  building.  Close  in 
beautiful  lots  on  easy  payments  with  values 
guaranteed  by  Federal  Guaranty  Co.  It's 
money  to  you  to  leani  about  it. 
FRED  W.TURNER,  Santa  Anna,  Texas. 

Large  Virginia  Estate 

consisting  of  800  acres,  1  mile  from  Warren- 
ton, the.  County  Seat  of  Fauquier,  with  a 
frontage  on  two  County  roads.  The  land  is 
gently  rolling,  the  soil  most  fertile,  extremely 
well  watered.  This  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable properties  in  Virginia,  for  anyone 
wishing  either  a  stock  farm  or  a  commercial 
orchard  proposition.  Frame  house,  tenant 
house  and  usual  out-buildings.  Forfull*par- 
ticulavs  of  this  place  and  ourcatalogue,address 
Harry   M.  Hubbell,  Warrenton,  Fauquier  Co.,  T» 

GULF  COAST  LANDS 

$8  per  acre  ;  160  a.  up  ;  J  cash.  Adjoining 
lands  selling  10  to  40  acre  tracts  $25  a.,  for 
growing  fruit,  pecans  and  truck.  Our  lands 
same  kind.  Bargain.  M.  G.  WINNEGAR, 
4056  LmdellBlvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Classified   Columns 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  high- 
school  man  with  some  money  and  services  to 
invest.  Growing  private  school  in  Los 
Angeles  needs  more  capital  for  expansion. 
Real  estate  security.  Address  D,  518  Central 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


PATENT  YOUR  INVENTION 
The  only  w  ay  to  protect  it.  .Send  for  our 
free  search  and  contingent  fee  plan.  Free 
booklet.  MILO  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 
Attys.,69-1F  St.,  Washington;  203  Monad- 
nock  Blk.,  Chicago.  Est.  1864.  Guaranteed 
by  Bankers'  Register  and  highest  rating  by 
Martindale's  Law  Directory. 


START  AN  EASY  AND  LUCRATIVE 
BUSINESS — We  teach  you  how  to  establish 
a  successful  Collection  Business  and  refer 
business  to  you.  No  capital  required.  Little 
competition.  Rare  "rrortunities.  Write  for 
Free  pointers  today.  American  Collection 
Service,  56  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


LEARN  THE  TRUTH  about  the  mail- 
order business  before  investing  in  "outfits." 
We  will  send  our  booklet, which  gives  valuable 
information,  free  on  request.  H.  SYSTEM, 
114,  Marion,  Kentucky. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDR AULICRAM 

pumps    water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
RiFK  Ram  Co., 2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVEST  YOUR  SURPLUS  FUNDS  in 
7%  Farm  Mortgages  well  supervised.  Every 
client  protected.  Highest  bankers' references. 
Booklet.  HAMILTON  BURCH,  Attorney, 
Box  14,  McRae,  Georgia. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  "A"  and  current 
list  of  First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans  netting 
6%  collected  and  remitted  free  of  charge.  28 
years' experience.  Highest  references.  E.J. 
LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Capital  and  surplus  over  J300,000. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — for  literary  and  scientific  work, 
capable  secretary.  College  education  or  equiv- 
alent. Some  knowledge  F'rench,  German ; 
stenography  and  scientific  terms  ( biology  and 
medicine).  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Answer  fully, 
stating  salary  expected,  etc.,  to  Box  401  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco,  California. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  byMail 
You  can  positively  earn  #2;  to  Jioo  per  week- 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.31,  Page  Bldg., MichiganAve., Chicago. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


SCRIBNER'S    MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS 

easily  earn  liberal  commissions  and  also 
can  pick  up  extra  prize  money  \>y  persistent 
■work._  For  full  par  t  i  c  u  1  a  rs  regarding 
commissions,  prizes,  free  advertising  matter, 
sample  copies,  etc.,  address 
DESK  2, 155  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

PUBLICATIONS 


Library  of  Modern  Cooking  and 
Household  Receipts,  by  Christine  Terhune 
Herrick,  associate  of  Marion  Harland,  5  vols. 
Encyclopedia  of  Social  Usages.  Sent  by  ex- 
press prepaid  on  receipt  of  $5.00  E.  F 
Mathews,  325  Ellicott  Sq.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y^ 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

Genuine  typewriter  bargains.  No  matter 
what  make,  will  quote  you  lower  prices  and 
easiest  terms.  Write  for  big  bargain  list  and 
illustrated  catalogue.  L.  J.  PEABODY, 
261  Minot  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR    THE    DEAF 


SEND  FOR  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
10  DAY  TRIAL  PLAN  of  the  AURIS. 
Smallest,  lightest,  cheapest  electrical  hearing 
device  for  the  deaf.  AUKIS  CO.,  Suite  37, 
2161  Broadway,  New  York. 


Classified  Columns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof   of    Fortunes  in   Patents "  and  61-p. 
Guide.    Special  offer.    Highest  references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS:  For  facts  about  Prize  and 
Reward  Offers  and  for  books  of  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  8c 
postage  to  Pubs.  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


''Patents  and  Patent  Possibilities,"  a  72- 
page  treatise  sent  free  upon  request  ;  tells 
what  to  invent  and  where  to  sell  it.  VVrite 
to-day.  H.  S.  HILL,  913  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR    THE    HOME 


ONE-PIECE  PORCELAIN  LINED 
ODORLESS  REFRIGERATORS.  No 
housewife  would  use  any  other  kind  after  in- 
vestigating the  merits  of  the  "Leonard Clean- 
able."  Easily  cleaned  as  a  china  dish.  No 
rough  surfaces  to  catch  the  dirt.  No  musty 
smell,  always  sweet  and  clean.  BL^ILT  TO 
LA.ST,  entire  lining  is  heavy  Porcelain 
Enamel  on  sheet  steel.  Won't  break,  scratch 
or  mar.  Fifty  styles.  Polished  Oak  or  Satin 
Walnut  cases.  Prices  to  suit  every  purse — 
$18.90  to  $75.  We  sell  direct  where  we  have 
no  regular  agent.  .Sample  of  Porcelain  and 
Catalog  free. 

Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co. 
133  Clyde  Park  Av.         Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


CLARK'S  FLY  EXIT.  Fits  neatly  at  top 
of  screen.  Flies  and  mosquitoes  walk  out, 
but  can't  get  back.  Will  last  three  years. 
Postpaid,  25  cents. 

Dr.  Clark,  Carter\ille,  Mo. 


Horse  or  Motor  Truck? 
Gasoline  or  Electric  ? 
Long  Haul  or  Short  Haul? 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  are  substituting  self-propelled 
for  horse-drawn  trucks  and  delivery  wagons  because  they 
belie v'e  it  is  sound  economics. 

There  is  a  motor  truck  designed  to  meet  neariy  every  trans- 
portation need. 

Write  to  us.  If  we  do  not  know  ourselves,  wc  can  refer 
you  to  those  who  do  know  and  whose  endeavor  it  is  to  show 
by  carefully  worked  out  and  proven  figures  the  economy 
of  the  motor  truck. 
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1911;  Disciples  of  Christ,  Portland,  Ore., 
July  4-11,  1911;  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, San  Francisco,  July  8-14,  1911;  Cen- 
tennial Jubilee,  First  American  Settlement 
West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Astoria,  Ore., 
August  10  to  September  9,  1911;  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union,  San  Francisco, 
August  i4-19,  1911;  Grand  Aerie,  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  San  Franci.sco,  August  21- 
28,  1911;  American  Humane  Association, 
San  Franci.sco,  October  2,  1911;  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  San  Francisco, 
October  3-10,  1911. 

ALASKA.   AND    THE    SCENIC    NORTH- 
WEST 

Most  people  who  choose  Alaska  for  a  sum- 
mer vacation  do  so  with  the  idea  that  they 
will  have  to  go  through  a  good  many  rough 
experiences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
one  may  see  Alaska  with  a  minimum  of  dis- 
comfort. One  may  enjoy  on  this  trip  much 
the  same  kind  and  degree  of  luxurious  travel 
that  has  made  a  trip  along  the  Norwegian 
coast  so  deservedly  popular.  The  traveler  to 
Alaska  should  disabuse  him  or  herself  of  the 
idea  that  this  land  of  tran.scendently  gor- 
geous scenery  is  hard  to  reach,  and  offers 
primitive  accommodations. 

The  visit  usually  begins  at  Seattle,  or 
Tacoma,  where  are  several  steamship  lines, 
with  sailings  every  few  days,  that  make  the 
tour  of  southeastern  Alaska,  at  an  average 
rate  of  $100,  passing  up  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
to  Skaguay,  thence  a  short  distance  by  rail 
to  White  Horse,  where  the  Yukon  and  its 
tributaries  are  followed  to  the  gulf  directly 
south  of  Nome.  On  this  trip  down  Alaska's 
great  river  system,  Dawson  City,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  10,000,  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Klondike  and  Yukon  Rivers  1,500 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  is  the 
principal  stopping-place.  Here  the  traveler, 
usually  much  to  his  surprize,  finds  himself 
connected  with  the  outside  world  by  tele- 
graph. Daw.son  City,  lying  almost  within  the 
shadow  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  has  a  modern 
telephone  service,  electric  lights,  water- 
works, daily  newspapers  that  publish  tele- 
graphic dispatches  of  the  leading  events 
throughout  the  world,  branches  of  the  Cana- 
dian Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America,  to  say  nothing  of 
schools,  hospitals,  churches,  and  good  hotels. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  numbers  of  travelers 
who  have  spent  summer  vacations  in  Alaska 
that  the  hotel  accommodations  in  Dawson, 
Skaguay,  White  Horse,  etc.,  are  above  the 
average  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  towns  of 
equal  size.  This  fact  of  course  recommends 
Alaska  to  the  tourist  as  a  country  where  one 
can  settle  down  for  a  stay  of  a  month  oi-  so 
to  advantage,  and  without  discomfort.  For 
those  who  plan  a  prolonged  visit  will  be  found 
numerous  short  and  easy  trips  from  the  cities 
named  into  the  interior,  to  points  of  rare 
scenic  interest,  such  as,  perhaps,  can  be  fovmd 
only  in  Alaska.  For  the  sportsman  there  is 
an  abundance  of  large  and  small  game,  and 
the  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  are  full  of  fish. 
Caribou,  moose,  bear,  mountain-sheep,  and 
goats  are  the  principal  game. 

TRANSPORTATION    LITERATURE    FOR 
TOURISTS 

The  general  public,  when  visiting  tourist 
agencies,  gets  glimpses  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  handsome  folders  and  pamphlets 
issued  by  railway  and  steamship  companies 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  These  glimpses, 
however,  give  scarcely  more  than  suggestions 
of  the  splendor  and  extent  of  this  class  of 
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%\)t  iture  of  il^ootilanti  anti  ti)e  ^ea 


If  you  crave  sight  and  sound  of  surf ;  if  you  long  for  hills  and  woodlands ;  if  you  yearn  for  quiet  and 
pastoral  surroundings  ;  if  you  desire  lakes,  brooks  and  quiet  waters 

SPEND    YOUR   VACATION    ON    LONG    ISLAND 

Find  out  more  about  this  great  playground  by  obtaining  copy  of  book,  "  Long  Island  Resorts," 
mailed  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  postage  by  addressing  the  General   Passenger  Agent,  Room  386. 

LONG   ISLAND   RAILROAD,    Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York  City 


America's  Greatest  Vacation  Country 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

The  Land  of  Evangeline 

Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  S.  S.  Line 

.Superb  19-knot  twin  screw  steamships — "Prince 
Arthur,"  "Prince  George"  and  "Boston." 
Equipped  with  wireless. 

Sailings  from  Long  Wharf  (foot  State  Street), 
Boston,  Sunday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
at  2  P.M. 

First-class  round  trip  fares :  To  Yarmouth 
$9.00,  Digby  #13.00,  Halifax  $1,5.00. 

Send  4c  ill  stamps  for  illustrated  literature  Tours  (.u»* 
lined  and  additional  information  supplied  on  applica- 
tion to 

J.  F.  MASTERS,  New  Eng.  Supt.,  .162  Washington  Street, 
RoBton,  Mass.  K.  V.  PARKEK,  (Jen'l  Pass.  Ajjt.,  Kent- 
vUle,  N.  8.    I*.  Gifkins,  tieneral  Manager. 


Go 
To 


B(Lrmuaa 


Sao  up  Round  Trip  from  \«'w  I'ork 

Tours  Inc.  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions,  Lowest  Kates. 
Twin  Screw  S.  .S.  "Berniudinn."  SSSO  tons.    Fastest, 
newest  and  only  Steamer  landing  passengers  at  the  dock 
in  Bermuda.    Electric  fans;  wireless  telegraph. 


To 


MIDSUMMER  TRIPS 

Quaucc 


via  Hnlifax.  X.  S.,  most  delightful  cruise  of  1500  miles. 
Magnificent  scenery:  Northumberland  Slrnit,  Gulf  and 
River  8t.  Lawrence  and  rar-fained  .Sntruenay  River. 
S.S.  "Trinidad"  from  New  York  July  bth  and  22nd,  Aug. 
Sth  and  19th.  and  Sept.  2nd,  10  A.M.  Returning  from 
Quebec  July  14  and  28th,  Aug.  11th  and  25th  and  Sept.  Sth. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  apply  to 
.%.    K.    MVTKRRICIIttiK    &    CO..    .%(rpnts.    QupbPC 
s.  S.  Co.,  I,l<l.,  an  Itroadwnv,  Xew  Vork:  THOS. 
COOK  <fc  SO.\.  345  Uruadwaj',  .Vew  Vork,  or  any 
Ticket  Aseut. 


20th  Century  Limited 


Saves  a  Business  Day" 


Leaves 
New  York  4.00  p.m. 

Leaves 
Boston     1.30    p.m. 

Arrives 
Chicago    8.55 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertiser 
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Reminder  Bulletin 

^  Travel  is  the  cream  of  the 
summer  vacation. 

^  Many  are  attracted  to  the 
seashore  and  mountain  resorts; 
others  embrace  the  opportunity 
to  "see  America" — its  his- 
toric and  scenic  features. 

^  Summer  excursion  tickets  to 
all  leading  seaside,  lake  and 
mountain  resorts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  bearing 
liberal  return  limits  and  good 
by  variable  and  attractive  routes, 
are  on  sale  at  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Ticket  Offices. 

^  Personally- Conducted 
Tours  w^ill  be  operated  also  to 
the  Thousand  Islands,  Mon- 
treal, Quebec;  Grand  Canyon, 
California,  Yellovi^stone  Park, 
and  Colorado. 

^  For  full  information  about 
Summer  Excursion  tickets,  ask 
ticket  agents. 

^  For  information  concerning 
summer    tours   address    D.  N. 
Bell,  Assistant  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Route  to  Europe 
by  the 

ROYAL   LINE— 

Shortens  the  Ocean  Voyage  to  less 

than  FOUR  DAYS 

The  steamers  Royal  George  and  Royal 
Edward  hold  all  speed  records.  The  English 
port — Bristol— is  only  two  hours'  run  from  Lon- 
don.   Apply  nearest  Steamship  Agent,  or  to 

Wm.  Phillips,  «.  F.  &  P.  .4..  Toronto,  Ont. 
F.  A.  Young,  Gen.  .igt.,  66  W.  Adams  St.,  tliicatto.  111. 
J.  H.  MfKinnon,  (ieu.  Agt.,  Cor.  4tli  and  Jackson  Sts., 
Sti  Paul,  Minn. 


literature.  To  the  office  of  this  periodical  has 
come,  within  the  past  two  weeks,  matter  of 
this  kind,  which,  exclusive  of  all  mere  time- 
tables, lists  of  tours,  etc.,  numbers  consider- 
ably more  than  a  hundred  items.  Many  of 
these  represent  the  highest  form  of  the  print- 
er's and  illustrator's  art.  Half-tone  illus- 
trations, numbering  thousands,  might  be 
counted  in  these  pamphlets.  They  are  printed 
on  highly  calendered  paper,  colors  are  often 
used  not  only  on  the  covers,  but  frequently  in 
the  text.  Color  work  so  good  as  may  be  seen 
in  these  publications  is  rarely  found  in  any 
issues  of  books  or  magazines. 

Especially  notable  among  those  issued  by 
railroads  in  the  far  West  and  in  Canada  are: 
a  pamphlet  on  the  Yellowstone  entitled, 
"Through  Wonderland,"  "Pacific  Coast  Re- 
sorts," "The  Land  of  Geysers,"  "On  the 
Wings  of  the  Wind,"  and  "  Minnesota  Lakes," 
issued  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway; 
"The  Challenge  of  the  Mountains,"  "Pacific 
Coast  Tours  Through  the  Canadian  Rockies," 
"Home  from  California,"  "The  Hotel  Sys- 
tem of  the  Canadian  Pacific,"  and  "  Highways 
to  the  Orient,"  issued  by  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific; "Hotels  and  Hydros,  East  and  West," 
"Progress,"  "Above  the  Clouds  in  the 
Canadian  F  )ckies,"  "Untrodden  Paths  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies,"  "Wild  Animals  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies,"  "Wild  Flowers  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies,"  and  "Fishing  and 
Hunting,"  issued  by  the  Soo  Line,  this  line 
reaching  some  10,000  lakes  in  Minnesota; 
"The  Algonquin  National  Park,"  "The  Lake 
of  Bays,"  "The  Muskoka  Lakes,"  and  "The 
Mountains  of  New  England,"  by  the  Grand 
Trunk;  "  Scenic  Colorado,"  "  Yellowstone 
Park,"  "  Colorado  and  Utah  Handbook," 
"  Summer  Tours  to  the  Pacific  Coast," 
"  The  Cody  Road  into  Yellowstone  Park," 
"  The  Mississippi  River  Scenic  Line,"  and 
"The  Big  Horn  Basin,"  by  the  Burlington; 
"The  Bread  Basket  of  the  World,"  by  the 
Canadian  Northern;  "  The  Georgetown  Loop," 
and  "Trouting  in  Colorado,"  by  the  Colorado 
and  Southern;  "California,"  " Colorado  under 
the  Turquoise  Sky,"  "Through  Scenic  Colo- 
rado and  Yellowstone  Park  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,"  "Little  Journeys  in  California,"  and 
"The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,"  all  issued 
by  the  Rock  Island;  "  The  Land  that  Lures," 
"Outings  in  Oregon,"  "Fifth  Annual  Rose 
Festival  in  Portland,"  and  "Crater  Lake," 
by  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  the  Southern  Pacific;  "El  Tovar 
on  the  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canon,"  by  the 
Atchison;  "A  Thousand  Miles  Through  the 
Rockies,"  and  "Panoramic  Views,"  by  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande;  "Moose  Trails  and 
Deer  Tracks,"  by  the  Canadian  Northern; 
"To  the  Scenic  Northwest,"  "Where  to 
Cast,"  "Nine  Day  Tours  of  Japan,"  "Fiching 
in  the  Sky  Komish,"  "  The  Oriental  Limited," 
"Trolley  Trips  in  City  and  Suburbs"  (Seat- 
tle), "Ducks  and  Deer,"  "Columbia  River 
Outings,"  and  "Scenic  Hot  Springs,"  by  the 
Great  Northern;  "Colorado,"  and  "The 
Columbia  River,"  by  the  Union  Pacific. 

Among  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Western 
pamphlets  worthy  of  mention  are  a  dozen  or 
more  dealing  each  with  some  select  bit  of 
territory  in  New  England,  including  Cape 
Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Buzzard's  Bay, 
Block  Island,  Nantucket,  and  Long  Island 
Sound,  issued  by  the  New  Haven  Road; 
"  Summer  Homes  in  the  Green  Hills  of  Ver- 
mont," by  the  Vermont  Central;  "Anthra- 
citations,"  by  the  Lackawanna;  "Catskill 
Mountain  Resorts,"  by  the  Ulster  and  Dela- 
ware,  and  for  the  territory  in   the   Middle 


West  and  South,  "The  Dells  of  Wisconsin," 
by  the  St.  Paul;  "Subterranean  Wonders" 
(the  Mammoth  Cave),  and  "Winter  Time  in 
Summerland,"  by  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville; "Niagara  Falls,"  "The  Niagara  Belt 
Line,"  "As  Seen  from  the  Train,"  and  "Map 
of  New  York  City,"  issued  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley;  "Under  Sapphire  Skies  in  San  An- 
tonio," by  the  Missouri  Pacific;  and  "The 
Maine  Woods,"  by  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook. 

Steamboat  lines  also  issue  beautifully  il- 
lustrated pamphlets,  among  the  number  the 
following:  "Plant  Line  Outings"  (the  Mari- 
time Provinces),  by  the  Plant  Line;  "Niag- 
ara to  the  Sea,"  by  the  Richelieu  and  Ontario 
Navigation  Company;  "  The  Great  Lakes  and 
Muskoka  Lakes  and  Georgian  Bay,"  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific;  "  Rest  and  Sport  among 
the  Rideau  Lakes,"  by  the  Rideau  Lakes 
Navigation  Company;  "  Lake  Superior  and 
Georgian  Bay  and  Thirty  Thousand  Islands," 
by  the  Northern  Navigation  Company; 
"  The  Great  Lakes  Route  "  (Anchor  Line),  by 
the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Com- 
pany; "Alaska  Totem  Poles,"  "Alaska  In- 
dian Basketry,"  "Alaska  Glaciers  and  Ice 
Fields,"  and  "A  Trip  to  Wonderland,"  by 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Company;  "Mackinac 
Island,"  by  the  Detroit  and  Cleveland  Navi- 
gation Company;  "Muskoka,"  by  the  Mus- 
koka Lakes  Navigation  Company;  "Hud- 
son River  by  Daylight,"  by  the  Hudson  River 
Day  Line;  "Around  the  World,"  by  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company;  "Alaska 
Cruises,"  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company;  "The  Great  Tourist  Route,  Hali- 
fax, N.  S.,  and  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,"  by  the  Red 
Cross  Line,  and  "  A  Charming  Sea  Trip  on 
the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence,"  issued  by 
the  agents  Thomas  Cook  &  Son. 

In  addition,  mention  should  be  made  of 
summer  books  of  the  familiar  and  standard 
type,  which  are  not  only  illustrated  profusely, 
but  contain  details  as  to  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses.  Among  these  are  elaborate  pam- 
phlets' issued  by  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
Central,  Delaware  and  Hudson,  Lackawanna, 
Long  Island,  Erie,  Ontario  and  Western,  and 
Central  of  New  Jersey.  Some  of  these  run  to 
three  hundred  or  more  pages  in  length. 

HEALTH   RESORTS 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  are  famous 
health  resorts,  to  which  invalids  or  semi- 
invalids  wend  their  way  in  greater  numbers 
during  the  vacation  season  than  at  other 
times.  In  the  East,  such  places  as  Saranac 
in  the  Adirondacks,  and  Liberty,  in  Sullivan 
County,  New  York,  have  long  been  famous 
as  resorts  for  consumptives;  while  Saratoga 
Springs  and  Sharon  Springs  attract  thousands 
for  the  medicinal  virtues  of  their  waters. 
Maine  has  the  famous  Poland  Springs,  the 
waters  of  which  in  bottles  have  become  widely 
known  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

In  Virginia  are  the  Hot  Springs  and  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs;  in  Arkansas  aJso 
Hot  Springs,  which  as  long  ago  as  1832  had 
been  declared  to  be  "a  national  sanitarium 
for  all  time";  in  Washington  State  the 
Scenic  Hot  Springs,  which  are  distant  only 
ninety  miles  from  Seattle  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Great  Northern;  in  Pennsylvania  the 
Cambridge  Springs,  which  have  been  called 
"The  Carlsbad  of  America";  in  Quebec, 
Canada,  the  Abenakis  Spring,  and  in  Colo- 
rado, the  famous  Glen  wood  Springs.  Of 
resorts  in  the  Middle  West  the  sanitarium  at 
Battle  Creek  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known. 
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THE  TOBACCO   TRUST  IN   "THE   LIGHT 
OF   REASON" 

THE  RISE  of  Tobacco  Trust  stock  in  Wall  Street  after 
the  Standard  Oil  decision  and  its  ignominious  tumble 
after  the  decision  on  its  own  case  typifies  pretty  well 
the  transformation  of  Wall  Street's  view  of  the  "  light  of  rea- 
son "  as  it  shines  forth  in  the  two  verdicts.  After  the  first  de- 
cision, when  the  Court  said  the  law  would  be  interpreted  by 
reason's  ray  it  seemed  to  the  man  in 
the  "  street "  that  this  must  mean 
well  for  the  trusts,  as  they  were  all 
sweetly  reasonable.  But  consterna- 
tion struck  the  famous  thoroughfare 
two  weeks  later  when  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice explained  in  the  Tobacco  verdict 
that  in  the  white  light  that  beats 
upon  a  trust  many  acts  ordinarily 
innocent  became  criminal  when  evi- 
dently intended  to  aid  monopoliza- 
tion or  root  out  competition.  The 
Chief  Justice  avers  that  the  new 
"  reasonable  "  interpretation  actually 
lengthens  the  arm  of  the  law,  giv- 
ing it  efficiency  in  cases  which,  un- 
der a  literal  interpretation,  it  would 
be  powerless  to  reach.  He  declares 
that  "  we  took  nothing  out  of  this 
statute  by  the  rule  of  reason  ;  we 
gave  to  it  a  vivifying  potentiality." 
In  the  Tobacco  Trust  case,  he  af- 
firms, the  Antitrust  Law  is  given  "  a 
more  comprehensive  application  than 
has  been  affixt  to  it  in  any  previous 
decision."  And  many  editors  point  to 
the  fact  that  by  construing  the  law 
according  to  the  "  rule  of  reason  "  the 
Supreme  Court  was  able  to  retain 
within  its  meshes  the  twenty-nine 
individual  defendants,  the  United 
Cigar  Stores,  and  the  two  English  corporations,  altho  these  had 
escaped  under  the  literal  reading  of  the  act  by  Judge  Lacombe 
in  the  lower  court.  In  addition  to  these  defendants  the  con- 
demned trust  consists  of  sixty-five  American  corporations, 
t  This  far-reaching  decision,  it  seeics,  was  possible  because  of 
the  clarifying  construction  given  to  the  act  in  the  Standard  Oil 


,IA.\li;.S    B.    DUKE, 

PHESIDENT  OF  THE  TOBACCO  TRUST, 

Wliicli  is  dissolved  l)y  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  twenty-first 
.\t'ar — jMst  as  it  reaches  tlie  age  of  accountability. 


case— a  construction  the  soundness  of  which,  "  after  further 
mature  deliberation,"  the  Court  sees  "no  reason  to  doubt."  On 
this  point  the  Chief  Justice  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Coming,  then,  to  apply  to  the  case  before  us  the  act  as 
interpreted  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  previous  cases,  all  the  diffi- 
culties suggested  by  the  mere  form  in  which  the  assailed  trans- 
actions are  clothed  become  of  no  moment.  This  follows  be- 
cause, altho  it  was  held  in  the  Standard  Oil  case,  that  giving 
to  the  statute  a  reasonable  construction,  the  words  '  restraint  of 
trade  '  did  not  embrace  all  those  normal  and  usual  contracts  es- 
sential to  individual  freedom  and  the 
right  to  make  which  were  necessary 
in ' order  that  the  course  of  trade 
might  be  free,  yet,  as  a  result  of  the 
reasonable  construction  which  was 
affixt  to  the  statute,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  generic  designation  of 
the  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
law,  when  taken  together,  embraced 
every  conceivable  act  which  could 
possibly  come  within  the  spirit  or 
purpose  of  the  prohibitions  of  the 
law,  without  i-egard  to  the  garb  in 
which  such  acts  were  clothed.  That 
is  to  say,  it  was  held  that,  in  view 
of  the  general  language  of  the  stat- 
ute and  the  public  policy  which  it 
manifested,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  frustrating  that  policy  by  resort- 
ing to  any  disguise  or  subterfuge  of 
form,  since  resort  to  reason  rendered 
it  impossible  to  escape  by  any  in- 
direction the  prohibitions  of  the 
statute." 

After  reviewing  "  the  undisputed 
facts  "  in  the  case — which  included 
the  systematic  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  rivals  out  of  business— the 
Court  finds  the  so-called  Tobacco 
Trust,  "  as  well  as  each  and  all  of  the 
elements  composing  it,  whether  cor- 
porate or  individual,"  to  be  in  re- 
straint of  trade  and  guilty  of  an  at- 
tempt   to    monopolize,    within    the 

first  and  second  sections  of  the  Antitrust  Act;  and  it  further 

decrees : 

"  That  the  court  below,  in  order  to  give  effective  force  to  our 
decree  in  this  regard,  be  directed  to  hear  the  parties  by  evidence 
or  otherwise  as  it  may  be  deemed  proper,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining   and   determining  upon  some  plan   or  method  of 
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PETER    A.   B.   WIDENER, 

A  Tobacco  Trust  director. 
One  of  the  defendants. 


THE    STRAIGHT    AND    NARROW    PATH. 

— Macaulej-  in  the  New  York  World. 


THO.MAS    F.   RYAN, 

A  Tobacco  Trust  director. 
One  of  tlie  defendants. 


"AND  THE  CROOKED  WAYS  SHALL  BE  MADE  STRAIGHT.  ' 


dis.solving  the  combination  and  of  recreating  out  of  the  ele- 
ments now  composing'  it  a  new  condition  which  shall  be 
honestly  in  harmony  with  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law. 

"That  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes,  taking  into 
view  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  a  period  of  six  months  is 
allowed  from  the  receipt  of  our  mandate,  with  leave,  however, 
in  the  event  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  the  necessities 
of  the  situation  require,  to  extend  such  period  to  a  further 
time  not  to  exceed  sixty  days. 

"  That  in  the  event  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  thus 
fixt  a  condition  of  disintegration  in  harmony  with  the  law  is 
not  brought  about  either  as  the  consequence  of  the  action  of 
the  court  in  determining  an  issue  on  the  subject,  or  in  accept- 
ing a  plan  agreed  upon,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  either 
by  way  of  an  injunction  restraining  the  movement  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  combination  in  the  channels  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  by  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  to  give  effect 
to  the  requirements  of  the  statute." 

Moreover,  "  pending  the  bringing  about  of  the  result  just 
stated,"  each  and  all  of  the  defendants  are  restrained  from 
"doing  any  act  which  might  further  extend  or  enlarge  the 
power  of  the  combination  by  any  means  or  device  whatsoever. " 
While  eight  of  the  nine  justices  concur  in  this  decision,  Justice 
Harlan  again  objects  vigorously  to  the  theory  of  the  "  rule  of 
reason  "  as  put  forward  by  the  Court.  In  an  oral  dissenting 
opinion  he  criticizes  the  terms  on  which  the  case  is  sent  back 
to  the  lower  court,  declaring  that  "  I  have  found  nothing  in  the 
record  which  makes  me  at  all  anxious  to  perpetuate  any  new 
combination  of  these  companies,  which  the  Court  concedes  had 
at  all  times  exhibited  a  conscious  wrongdoing."  And  he  goes 
on  to  say  of  the  Court's  claim  that  its  Standard  Oil  decision  is 
in  accordance  with  its  previous  decisions  in  the  trans-Missouri 
and  Joint  Traffic  cases  that  "  it  surprizes  me  quite  as  much  as 
would  a  statement  that  black  was  white  or  white  was  black." 
To  quote  further : 

'■  Congress  has  steadily  refused  to  amend  the  act  so  as  to 
allow  a  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  that  was  '  reason- 
able '  or  '  due.'  In  short,  the  Court  now,  by  judicial  legisla- 
tion, in  effect  amends  an  act  of  Congress  relating  to  a  subject 
over  which  that  department  of  the  Government  has  exclusive 
cognizance 

"  Nobody  can  tell  what  will  happen.  When  this  American 
people  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  judiciary  of  this  land  is 
usurping  to  itself  the  functions  of  the  legislative  department 
of  the  Government,  and  by  judicial  construction  only  is  declar- 
ing what  is  the   public  policy  of  the  United  States,  we  will 


find  trouble.  Ninety  millions  of  people — all  sorts  of  people 
with  all  sorts  of  opinions — are  not  going  to  submit  to  the  usur- 
pation by  the  judiciary  of  the  functions  of  other  departments 
of  the  Government  and  the  power  on  its  part,  to  declare  what 
is  the  public  policy  of  the  United  States." 

The  misgivings  of  the  learned  Justice,  however,  seem  to  wake 
fewer  echoes  than  might  be  expected  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  press.  His  protest,  thinks  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  (Dem.),  will  "  leave  the  lay  public  prey  to  the  fear 
that  the  '  rule  of  reason  '  may  be  so  applied  eventually  as  to  de- 
feat what  they  had  supposed  to  be  the  real  purpose  and  aim  of 
the  Antitrust  Law, "  but  "  whether  that  fear  has  any  sound  basis 
must  be  left  for  the  future  to  determine."  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, says  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.),  are  disappointed  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  in  these  two  verdicts  has  not  displayed 
a  more  drastic  policy  toward  the  trusts.  The  New  York  Globe 
(Rep.)  complains  that  the  decisions  leave  us  still  far  from  an 
answer  to  the  question  "  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  trusts?  " 
but  it  thinks  that  the  problem  is  entering  upon  a  new  phase  in 
which  the  watchword  will  be  regulation  and  not  prohibition. 
Some  papers  think  we  would  not  now  be  so  much  at  sea  about 
the  whole  question  if  the  Government  had  instituted  criminal 
proceedings  instead  of  suits  in  equity  against  the  Standard  Oil 
and  Tobacco  Trusts.  Among  these  are  the  New  York  Press 
(Rep.),  the  New  York  American  (Ind.),  the  Baltimore  Sun 
(Ind.),  and  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind.  Rep.), 
Says  The  Press  : 

"  If  the  Supreme  Court  were  dealing  with  the  convictions  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Tobacco  Trust  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany it  would  not  be  restrained  from  giving  effect  to  the  Sher- 
man Law  by  the  fear  of  harming  the  innocent.  The  guilty 
conspirators  could  then  be  singled  out  and  imprisoned ;  the  in- 
nocent stockholders  would  not  be  hurt.  That  is  why,  when  the 
blow  is  struck  at  the  corporation  instead  of  the  individual,  the 
courts  must  stay  the  uplifted  hand  of  justice." 

"  Nobody  could  possibly  be  such  a  fool  as  to  imagine  that  any 
direct  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  individual  consumer  of  illumi- 
nating oil  and  tobacco  products  from  the  decree  of  the  Court 
ordering  the  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.).  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that 
The  Times  takes  a  pessimistic  view  of  these  decisions.     On  the 
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Judges  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  the  .Second  District,  who  are  directed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  help  the  Tobacco  Trust  to  de- 
termine upon  "some  plan  or  method  of  dissohing  the  combination  and  of  recreating,  out  of  the  elements  now  composing  it,  a  new  condition 
which  shall  be  honestly  in  harmony  with  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law." 

THKY    WILL   SUPERVISE    THE    REFORMATION    OF   THE   TOBACCO   TRUST. 


contrary,  it  believes  that  they  make  the  act  of  1890  "  a  part  of 
the  living  law  of  the  land,  not  a  lynch  law."  And  it  goes  on 
to  say : 

"Two  points  determine  the  position  of  a  straight  line.  The 
two  points  now  fixt  by  the  Standard  Oil  decision  and  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  decision  may  be  considered  the  forward  sight  and 
the  rear  sight  of  that  formidable  firearm,  the  Sherman  Act  of 
1890.  Any  business  man  of  good  eyesight  can  discover  whether 
the  arm  is  aimed  at  him.  If  it  is,  he  had  better  get  out  of 
range.  There  can  be  no  hesitation,  no  dispute,  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  obeying  this  law."' 

The  so-called  "  rule  of  reason,"  remarks  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  (Ind.),  is  not  only  not  an  innovation,  but  "  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  application  of  the  rule  of  common  sense 
which  must  guide  alike  the  conclusions  of  the  private  individual 
aTid  of  the  court  of  last  appeal."  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
re.ioices  that  under  the  reasonable  construction  of  the  Antitrust 
Law  it  will  now  be  useless  for  corporations  '"  to  attempt  to  re- 
tain the  substance  of  monopoly  by  a  mere  change  in  the  form 
of  monopoly."  The  decision  in  the  Tobacco  Trust  case,  says 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  "  must  be  almost  as  humiliating 
to  those  who  have  been  crying  out  against  the  '  rule  of  reason  ' 
as  it  is  disastrous  to  the  interests  directly  concerned."  "The 
door  is  now  open,"  says  the  New  York  Sn)i  (Ind.),  "  for  a  series 

of  constructive  decisions  which  in 

course  of  time  will  define  accu- 
rately that  which  may  be  done  and 
that  which  may  not  be  done  in  the 
concentration  of  business  capital." 
"  As  the  Antitrust  Act  shapes  up, 
the  day  of  evasion  or  subterfuge 
is  past,"  declares  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.);  "the 
era  of  '  hired  cunning  '  has  ended." 
Equally  approving  are  the  com- 
ments of  such  papers  as  the 
Springfield  Repiiblica-n  (Ind.),  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.), 
Inquirer  (Rep.),  Record  (Dem.), 
and  Press  (Rep.),  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-  Telegraph  ( Rep. ) ,  the 
Washington  Post  (Ind.),  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  Rec- 
ord-Herald (Ind.),  and  Inter  Ocean 
(Rep.).     Says  the  last  named: 

"  What  the  Supreme  Court  hag 


really  done  by  its  decisions  is,  first,  to  relieve  the  business 
world  from  feeling  that  business  men  can  not  live  except  as 
law-breakers,  and,  second,  to  require  business  men  to  put 
their  schemes,  when  formed,  to  the  test  of  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind  as  to  what  is  fair,  decent,  honest,  and  honor- 
able in  trade." 

"It  is  not  to  be  conceived,"  says  Attorney-General  Wicker- 
sham  in  regard  to  the  tobacco  decision,  "  that  any  more  effective 
application  of  the  law  could  have  been  made."  If  the  Court's 
ruling  is  a  perversion  of  the  act  of  Congress,  remarks  the  Phil- 
adelphia Record  (Dem.),  '"  then  that  act  itself  is  in  perversion 
of  every  principle  of  right  and  justice."  The  Supreme  Court 
has  made  of  the  Sherman  Law,  says  the  Cleveland  Leader 
(Rep.),  ••  a  flexible,  adaptable,  effective  instrument  for  getting^ 
at  the  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  wherever  they  may- 
exist  and -however  they  may  seek  to  escape  the  just  conse- 
quences of  their  own  character."  And  those  who  would  mur- 
mur against  the  spirit  of  compromise  in  the  two  great  trust  de- 
cisions are  told  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.)  that  the 
Court  had  no  choice  but  "  to  steer  between  the  rock  and  the 
whirlpool."     Thus  we  read: 

"To  enforce  Justice  Harlan's  interpretation  of  the  law,  or 
even  what  well-informed  people  consider  was  the  intention  of 
Congress,  would  amount  to  nothing  less  than  simple  anarchy, 

There   is   another   anarchy    which 

was  possible  under  the  ruling 
of  the  Court.  Suppose  both  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  had 
been  given  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
which  would  almost  necessarily 
have  been  the  case  had  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  felt  com- 
pelled to  hold  that  the  Sherman 
Act  itself  was  radically  and  fund- 
amentally unconstitutional  ? 

"  It  makes  one  tremble  to  think 
what  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quences. It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  whole  political  structure 
of  our  nation  would  have  been  in 
danger.  The  expression  of  popu- 
lar resentment  would  have  shaken 
the  country  to  its  ver>'  foundation. 
No  statesman,  however  strong, 
would  have  dared  to  stand  up 
against  it :  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
where  a  leader  capable  of  diverting 
such  a  tremendous  torrent  into  a 
safe  channel  could  have  been 
found. " 


llECORATION     DAY. 

— riasclike  in  the  Louisville  Evening  Past. 
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ENEMIES    IX    DISGUISE. 

— Rehse  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


ONE    WAY    OF    KILLING    IT. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


MENDING    IT    AND    ENDING    IT. 


MAKING  THE  POST-OFFICE  PAY 

THE  EAGER  Democratic  probers  into  the  Post-office 
Department,  after  making  the  most  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's 
woful  extravagance  in  furnishing  his  office  with  rare  red 
rugs,  a  $35  mahogany  waste-basket,  and  a  $298  desk,  are  sud- 
denly confronted  with  the  fact  that  this  same  Republican  Post- 
master-General has  wiped  out  the  familiar  annual  deficit  and 
expects  to  show  a  million-dollar  surplus  by  June  30,  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year— a  fact,  think  .the  Republican  editors,  which 
will  rob  the  Democrats  of  some  of  their  campaign  ammunition 
for  1912.  Mr.  Hitchcock's  announcement  will  bring  joy  to  the 
whole  nation,  exclaims  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  (Rep.),  and 
congratulatory  editorials  also  appear  in  the  Buffalo  Express 
(Rep.),  the  New  York  Journal  (Ind.),  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
(Ind.),  and  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph  (Rep.).  Con- 
fronted on  March  4,  1909,  with  a  deficit  of  $17,500,000,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  postal  service,  Mr.  Hitchcock  has 
wiped  it  out,  notes  the  New  York  Commercial  (Fin.),  "  not  by 
curtailing  postal  facilities,  as  some  of  his  critics  have  charged, 
but  by  introducing  business  methods  into  the  department  and 
extending  the  service  along  profitable  lines. "  The  Postmaster- 
General,  adds  this  paper, 

"  shows  that  coincident  with  the  wiping  out  of  the  deficit  more 
than  3,000  new  post-offices  have  been  established,  delivery  by 
letter-carrier  has  been  extended  to  142  additional  cities,  2,124 
new  rural  free-delivery  routes  have  been  authorized,  and  the 
force  of  postal  employees  has  been  increased  to  the  extent  of 
8,274  men,  while  the  pay-roll  is  $11,708,071  larger  than  it  was 
two  years  ago.  The  accomplishment  is  surely  a  great  one.  The 
House-Committee  '  probers  '  into  Post-office  Department  expen- 
ditures are  not  likely  to  find  the  material  for  a  '  scandal  '  there. 
Luxurious  red  office^carpets  and  $35  waste-baskets  count  for 
nothing  with  the  people  when  against  them  is  set  the  fact  of 
turning  the  Post-office  Department  from  a  '  money-eater  '  into 
a  profit-producer." 

Praising  the  Postmaster-General  warmly  for  his  achievement, 
the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  asks  why,  now  that  the  service  is 
paying  its  own  way,  "  should  not  one-cent  postage  be  intro- 
duced ?  "  "  The  Department  makes  money  on  first-class  mail 
carriage,  and  the  immense  increase  of  business  following  one- 
cent  postage  would  go  far  to  keep  first-class  carriage  profitable. " 
This  consummation  would  undoubtedly  be  brought  about  by  a 


series  of  surplus  years,  believes  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
"just  as  the  prosperity  of  the  Department  in  the  years  follow- 
ing the  war  led  to  a  reduction  of  the  first-class  rate  from  three 
cents  to  two  cents." 

While  disclaiming  any  desire  to  rob  Mr.  Hitchcock  of  the 
credit  for  his  noteworthy  achievement,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.)  would  remind  him  that  our  postal  service 

"  is  in  some  ways  grossly  deficient  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe,  and  that  it  is  more  important  to 
bring  the  service  to  the  highest  efficiency  in  these  respects  than 
to  save  two  or  three  million  dollars  in  the  shape  of  a  surplus, 
out  of  the  quarter-billion  dollars  expended  annually  on  postage 
in  this  country." 

And  even  in  regard  to  the  Postmaster-General's  triumph  of 
economy  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post  remarks  that 
it  has  been  hearing  "  for  a  good  while  "  that  he  "  extracts  a 
not  inconsiderable  part  of  his  celebrated  economy  from  rail- 
way postal  clerks."  The  clerks,  according  to  this  authority, 
complain 

"  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  shortened  their  lay-off  time ;  that 
vacancies  by  death  and  resignation  are  not  filled  by  new  ap- 
pointees ;  that  the  regular  increase  in  volume  of  mails  is  not 
taken  care  of  by  additional  clerks;  that,  tho  the  last  Congress 
appropriated  $168,000  to  employ  acting  clerks  to  take  the  places 
of  those  injured  while  on  duty  and  of  those  entitled  to  15  days' 
annual  leave,  Mr.  Hitchcock  saves  the  money  by  requiring 
clerks  with  lay-off  periods  to  perform  the  work." 

A  more  bitter  attack  upon  the  Postmaster-General  appears 
in  La  Follette's  Weekly  which  charges  him  with  espionage  over 
and  intimidation  of  Department  employees,  and  with  allowing 
the  railroads  to  furnish  old,  wooden,  unsafe,  and  unsanitary 
mail-cars.  This  writer  declares  that  under  the  present  "  reign 
of  economy  "  there  has  been  no  suggestion  for  "  reduction  of  rail- 
way mail  pay  or  of  the  extravagant  rentals  paid  railroads  for 
the  use  of  mail-cars. "  Most  grievous  of  the  complaints  of  the 
railway  mail  clerks,  we  are  told,  is  the  "  rotten  wooden  mail- 
car  " : 

"  Under  conditions  which  they  fully  understand,  petition  or 
protest  to  their  superiors  in  the  Department  is  futile — or  worse. 
To  refuse  to  work  in  these  cars,  individually  and  unorganized, 
is  for  most  of  these  clerks  to  lose  that  means  of  livelihood  for 
which  they  are  fitted  by  years  of  preparation.  To  continue  to 
work  in  them  is  to  assume  a  tremendous  risk  of  loss  of  life  and 
limb." 
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WHILE    THE    bHOVELS    WEKE    JJU'SY. 


Citizens  of  Cordova,  Alaska,  engaged  in  slioveling  Canadian  coal  into 
tlie  bay,  on  May  4,  as  a  protest  against  not  being  allowed  to  mine  their 
own  ample  supply. 


UEBliNC;    KKOM    THEIR    LABORS. 

When  finally  persuaded  bj-  Federal  officials  to  give  up  their  volun- 
tary task,  these  men  had  succeeded  in  dumping  into  the  harbor  sev- 
eral hundred  tons  of  British  Columbia  coal. 


ALASKA'S    COAL    PARTY. 


ALASKA'S   HOARDED  COAL 

IN  ALASKA,  where  there  is  coal  everywhere,  but  not  a 
ton  to  burn,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  grievances 
of  the  Alaskans  find  ready  sympathy,  there  is  a  feeling 
that  the  Eastern  press  have  failed  to  present  the  true  meaning 
of  such  outbreaks  as  the  recent  "  coal  party  "  in  Cordova.  A 
Seattle  lawyer  writes  of  the  injustice  of  holding  up  all  claims 
to  coal  lands  because  a  few  of  them  are  under  charges.  The 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  tells  of  claims  in  the  Bering  River 
section,  located  more  than  five  years  ago  and  paid  for  in  full. 
Up  to  this  time  "  no  proof  of  any  fraud  or  any  evasion  of  the 
law  has  been  found  by  the  Government  to  affect  the  validity  of 
these  entries.  The  Interior  Department  has  simply  held  them 
up  and  refused  [to  issue  patents. "  The  Post-Intelligencer  ap- 
proves of  the  plan  of  a  number  of  Cordova  people  to  go  right 
ahead  and  mine  this  coal,  and  justifies  such  action  in  this  way  : 

"  According  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  the  right  to  a  pat- 
ent vested  is  equivalent  to  a  patent  issued.  The  title  is  not 
based  upon  the  patent,  but  upon  the  Act  of  Congress  and  the 
proceedings  had  under  it.  If  the  owners  of  property  thus  en- 
tered and  upon  which  patents  have  been  withheld  should  choose 
to  permit  the  people  of  Cordova  to  proceed  and  mine  coal,  no 
one  else  has  any  right  to  protest.  The  Interior  Department 
can  not  deprive  the  coal  locators  of  their  legal  rights,  altho  it 
may  harass  and  annoy  them,  as  it  has  done.  If  they  have  the 
legal  right  to  the  coal  lands,  and  certainly  many  of  them  have 
such  legal  right,  they  can  mine  the  coal  or  permit  others  to 
mine  it,  notwithstanding  the  order  of  the  Interior  Department, 
the  Forest  Service,  or  any  other  Federal  executive  officers. 

"  The  action  of  the  people  of  Cordova  may  bring  the  matter 
to  a  head.  If  the  mines  are  opened  and  started  to  producing 
the  coal  needed  by  the  people  of  Alaska,  it  will  be  very  doubt- 
ful indeed  whether  the  Interior  Department  will  attempt  to 
close  any  of  the  mines  so  opened." 

Several  Eastern  papers,  too,  have  a  word  for  the  people  of 
Alaska.  The  Albany  Jon  rw«/  wonders  if  they  are  not  "  getting 
an  overdose  of  conservation. "  The  New  York  American  agrees 
that  "  the  pioneer  citizens  of  Alaska  have  a  natural  right  to 
make  use  of  the  coal  that  lies  under  their  feet,  and  to  warm 
themselves  by  it,  now,  in  this  present  generation,"  and  it  calls 
upon  the  Interior  Department  to  "  make  haste  to  grant  patents 
to  bona-fide  coal  land  claimants."  The  New  York  Sun  scores 
those  "  rabid  conservationists  "  who  would  "  lock  up  Alaska's 
measureless  wealth  until  the  crack  of  doom  rather  than  let  those 
who  alone  are  able  to  make  that  wealth  available  take  their 
toll,  whether  large  or  small,  for  the   risk   of   their  capital." 


"  Laws  making  possible  the  utilization  of  Alaska's  resources 
would,"  in  the  opinion  of  The  Sun,  "  be  worth  more  to  the 
country  than  two  or  three  such  tariff  bills  as  that  now  under 
discussion  in  the  House." 

The  fact  that  the  Government  has  recently  transferred  the 
litigation  over  the  Alaska  coal-land  claims  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  means,  according  to  the  Washington  Post,  a  probable 
"  further  delay  of  three  years  in  the  opening  of  mines  which 
would  give  the  people  of  the  Territory  easy  access  to  a  fuel 
supply  instead  of  having  to  depend  on  the  Canadian  mines,  as 
now. " 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  STEEL  TRUST 

BIG  FIGURES,  especially  when  there  is  a  dollar-sign  be- 
fore them  and  a  medley  of  startling  gossip  after  them, 
often  dazzle  even  editorial  eyes.  Thus  Mr.  John  W. 
Gates's  offhand  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  properties  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  as  "anywhere  from  S.500,000,- 
000  to  $1,000,000,000."  no  less  than  his  sensational  story  of  the 
formation  of  the  Corporation  and  its  absorption  of  the  Tennes- 
see Coal  &  Iron  Company,  have  tended  to  obscure  the  real 
purpose  of  the  Congressional  investigating  committee  before 
which  Mr.  Gates  and  others  have  testified  in  terms  of  so  many 
millions.  But  according  to  Washington  dispatches  telling  of 
the  organization  and  aim  of  the  investigating  committee, 

"  The  primary  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is  to  determine  whether 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  other  corporations  or 
persons  have  violated  the  Antitrust  Act.  and  the  various  inter- 
state commerce  acts,  and  the  acts  relative  to  the  national  bank 
associations." 

Summarizing  Mr.  Gates's  testimony,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  says : 

"  According  to  his  story,  the  Steel  Trust  had  its  inception  in 
a  row  with  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  had  cut  prices,  in  violation  of  a 
pool  agreement,  and  who  threatened  to  go  into  the  railroad 
business.  To  prevent  that.  Morgan.  Gates,  and  their  associates 
organized  the  Steel  Trust.  Mr.  Carnegie  picked  up  ?1, 000. 000 
in  the  first  negotiations  because  of  the  failure  of  the  promoters 
to  take  up  an  option,  and  later  sold  for  $320,000,000  property 
which  he  had  a  year  befoie  offered  for  $160,000,000.  Then  came 
the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company.  Mr. 
Gates  declared  that  the  property  of  that  company  holds  greater 
value  than  all  the  others  of  the  steel  combine,  and  yet,  by  a 
forced  sale,  the  Steel  Trust  got  control  of  the  Tennessee  prop- 
erty without  the  payment  of  a  dollar  in  actual   money.     It 
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OUT    OF    A    JOB    AGAIN. 


WHO    WILL    FILL    THESE    SHOES.' 


-May  ill  the  Cleveland  Leader. 

A   ROLTGH   YEAR   FOR   THE   MIGHTY. 


— Higgins  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


was   just  a   case  of  strangling    the   hard-prest    concern  into 
submission." 

Most  of  the  papers  devote  much  attention  to  Mr.  Gates's 
version  of  the  methods  used  to  gain  control  of  the  Tennessee 
Company,  and  also  to  his  statements  of  the  reasons  that  induced 
Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates  to  buy  out  Andrew  Carnegie, 
paying  him  "  the  round  sum  of  $320,000,000  for  what  he  had 
offered  to  sell  for  $160,000,000  to  Frick  and  Moore."  Mr.  Gates 
is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times  as  explaining  that  Mr.  Car- 
negie was  not  only  preparing  to  compete  with  Mr.  Morgan  in 
the  manufacture  of  tubes,  but  was  also  planning  to  build  a  rail- 
road from  Lake  Erie  to  his  works : 

"  Mr.  Morgan  heard  of  it.  He  and  James  J.  Hill,  while  dining 
together,  discust  it.  Mr.  Morgan  exprest  a  fear  that  if  Mr. 
Carnegie  went  into  the  railroad  business  he  would  demoralize 
it  as  he  had  demoralized  the  steel  business 

"  He  would  not  stand  hitched.  He  broke  agreements.  If  he 
was  found  guilty  he  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.     That  is  the  way  '  the  Ironmaster  '  did." 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  quoted  in  London  cablegrams  to  the  New 
York  World  as  expressing  full  willingness  to  appear  before  the 
committee  on  his  return,  and  as  referring  to  certain  details  of 
Mr.  Gates's  testimony  as  "filthy  slander."  Mr.  Gates's  as- 
sertion that  the  Steel  Trust  acquired  the  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  by  a  "squeeze,"  a  forced  sale,  is  emphatically 
denied  by  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  trust.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  says  Judge  Gary, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  after  repeated  urgings, 
finally  stept  into  the  breach  and  paid  100  for  a  stock  which  they 
did  not  consider  at  the  time  to  be  worth  more  than  65.  But 
even  more  interesting  was  Judge  Gary's  prediction  before  the 
investigating  committee  that  Government  control  of  corpora- 
tions eventually  would  come,  and  his  statement  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  would  welcome  the  change,  and  would  even  be  glad 
if  the  Government  would  go  so  far  as  to  control  prices.  He 
admitted  that  the  steel  manufacturers  were  now  trying  to  steer 
a  wise  course  between  the  Antitrust  Law  on  one  hand,  and  the 
obstacles  of  competition  on  the  other. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  price  paid  for  Mr.  Carnegie's  holdings. 
Judge  Gary  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  The  syndicate  delivered  to 
the    Carnegie    interests     $303,450,000    in    bonds,    $98,277,120 


preferred   stock,   and  $90,279,040    common   stock" — a  total  of 
$492,006,160,  face  value. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Gates's  mainly  adverse  testimony,  the 
investigated  corporation  is  not  without  editorial  apologists. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  : 

"  On  one  important  point  Mr.  Gates  gave  the  committee  little 
satisfaction.  He  declared  that  wages  had  been  increased  70 
per  cent,  since  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  organ- 
ized, and  that  the  independent  companies  were  well  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  competition  of  their  big  rival.  That 
was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  information  the  committee  was 
looking  for." 


THE  PEACE  TEST  FOR  MEXICO 

HAVING  carried  their  revolution  to  a  successful  issue  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Diaz  regime,  the  Mexican  people 
must  now  meet  the  test  of  their  capacity  for  self- 
government,  and  to  many  editorial  observers  on  this  side  of  the 
border  it  seems  that  their  real  task  still  lies  before  them  rather 
than  behind  them.  Tales  of  wholesale  brigandage  and  outlawry 
in  the  interior,  together  with  rumors  of  plots  to  overthrow  the 
provisional  Government  of  De  la  Barra  and  Madero  and  to 
launch  another  revolution  give  point  to  the  parting  warning  of 
Porfirio  Diaz  that  the  present  Government  would  ultimately 
have  to  resort  to  his  methods  if  peace  were  to  be  reestablished. 
Foodstuffs,  say  the  City  of  Mexico  correspondents,  are  rapidly 
rising  in  price  throughout  Mexico,  and  "  the  business  outlook 
grows  worse  every  day."  And  because  the  war  has  taken  the 
men  from  the  farms  the  outlook  for  the  crops  is  so  bad  that  the 
Springfield  Republican  thinks  the  new  Government  may  find  it- 
self compelled  to  take  extraordinary  measures  to  feed  the  poor 
before  the  year  is  out.  Altogether,  remarks  the  San  Francisco 
Call,  the  outlook  in  Mexico  is  "  clouded  by  doubt."  Is  our  South- 
ern neighbor  really  ripe  for  a  government  republican  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name  ?  asks  the  Pittsburg  Post,  which  adds  that 
the  time  has  come  when  it  must  give  the  world  a  practical 
answer  to  this  question.  The  strong  hand  of  Diaz,  which  so 
long  controlled  a  situation  rich  in  possibilities  of  anarchy,  has 
been  loosened,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  iron 
rule  was  necessary,  remarks  the  Grand  Rapids  Press.  That 
the  problem  of  restoring  a  tranquil  social  order  in  Mexico  is 
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MADKHO    AND    HIS    CABINET. 

Maderolias  reliruiuished  his  claim  to  tlie  Presidency  pend- 
ing the  coiniiiK  election,  but  if  he  sliould  be  chosen  to  fill  the 
chair  of  Diaz,  it  is  not  tnilikely  that  the  cabinet  seen  here  may 
reassemble  in  Mexico  City. 


REGULARS    TRANSIOHMKK    INl'i    Hl.llIJ.S. 

W  hen  Juarez  was  taken,  the  Federal  troops  were  promptly  sworn  in  as  soldiers  of 
the  insurn-cto  army,  making  them  all  eligible  as  revolutionary  heroes.  All  are 
holding  aloft  the  right  hand  of  allegiance  except  the  members  of  the  band,  who 
are  thus  out  of  liarmony,  perhaps  not  for  the  fir^t  time. 


MADERO'S    RIGHT-HAND    MEN. 


indeed  a  difficult  one,  is  emphasized  by  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  which  remarks : 

"  It  will  not  merely  be  hard  to  hold  in  check  the  marauding 
restlessness  of  rebel  soldiers  clamoring  for  their  pay.  The 
distribution  of  Cabinet  positions  and  Governorships  is  certain 
to  alienate  powerful  factions  from  Madero's  cause,  and  convert 
friends  and  supporters  into  foes  or  ingrates.  Already  it  is  said 
the  anti-Maderists  are  numerous  and  influential.  At  this  junc- 
ture a  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  acting  President, 
Senor  De  La  Barra,  requesting  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
women  as  a  proof  of  Mexico's  progressive  civilization,  but  a 
far  more  effective  object-lesson  would  be  the  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  demeanor  of  all  classes  of  citizens  in  the  present  crisis." 

No  less  pessimistic  is  the  view  of  the  situation  taken  by  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  predicts  "  a 
recurrence  of  the  stormy  times  that  preceded  the  Diaz  era." 
Sooner  or  later,  confidently  declares  the  Washington  Post,  the 
United  States  will  find  itself  vitally  concerned  over  one  or  other 
of  two  developments  of  the  Mexican  situation.     To  quote: 

"  Of  these,  the  first  and  most  imminent  concerns  the  safety 
of  foreigners,  a  peril  sharply  brought  home  to  us  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  200  Chinese  at  Torreon.  The  victims  were  well-to-do 
and  loot,  not  race  hatred,  was  the  motive.  With  any  other 
nation  than  China  as  the  aggrieved  pariy,  Mexico  now  would 
be  facing  the  menace  of  reparation  and  reprisal.  The  second 
grave  danger  lies  in  the  probability  of  the  new  rulers  of  Mexico 
failing  or  refusing  to  keep  faith  with  the  foreign  holders  of 
her  bonds — an  occurrence  which  served  as  a  pretext  for  setting 
up  the  empire  under  Maximilian." 

But  other  observers  point  hopefully  to  the  fact  that  between 
the  peons  on  the  one  hand  and  the  great  landowners  and  "  con- 
cessionaires "  on  the  other  has  grown  up  a  middle  class  which 
really  craves  a  popular  and  representative  form  of  government. 
"  A  widely  different  Mexico  from  any  which  the  present  gener- 
ation has  seen  is  beginning  to  shape  itself,"  avers  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  and  the  New  York  Times  also  thinks  the 
Mexican  outlook  bright.     Says  the  latter  paper: 

"  It  is  promised  that  in  less  than  a  month  the  lines  of  the 
national  railways  will  all  be  in  working  order.  Business  should 
soon  be  restored  to  normal  conditions.  The  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  the  institution  of  practically  new  electoral 
methods  are  obvious,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  some  turmoil  at 
the  time  of  the  general  elections  in  the  autumn.  But  the  out- 
look for  Mexico  is  bright  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  exagger- 
ating the  problems  which  confront  the  De  La  Barra  Ministry." 

And  the  Denver  Times  reminds  us  that  "  if  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  would  inevitably  be  torn  by  dissensions,  and  even 
taste  the  bitterness  of  civil  war,  was  enough  to  condemn  the 
experiment  in  self-government,  this  Republic  would  never  have 
existed."  "  Whatever  meDace  threatens  Mexico,"  adds  the  Den- 


ver paper,  "  that  is  its  tortuous  path  to  democracy,  from  which 
it  may  not  shrink." 


NO   FREE  WOOL 

A  SPLIT  between  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Democratic  leaders 
in  the  House  is  seen  by  some  of  the  Washington  corre- 
^  spondents  in  the  failure  of  the  House  Democrats  to 
take  the  Nebraskan's  advice  and  put  raw  wool  on  the  free  list. 
The  caucus  of  House  Democrats  favored  the  Underwood  Bill 
fixing  a  tariff  of  20  per  cent,  on  raw  wool,  despite  Mr.  Bryan's 
determined  objections,  but  gave  him  some  consideration  by 
passing  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  party  has  not  abandoned 
free  wool  as  a  principle,  but  explaining  that  the  present  de- 
pleted state  of  the  national  treasury,  due  to  "  long-continued 
Republican  extravagance,"  demands  the  putting  forward  of  a 
revenue-producing  measure.  Yet  the  free-wool  advocates, 
while  acquiescing  in  the  caucus  action,  do  not  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely appeased,  while  Mr.  Bryan  himself  bluntly  brands  as  a 
"  pretense  "  the  statement  that  the  20-per-cent.  duty  is  to  be 
levied  for  revenue.  "  Tax  on  wool,"  he  says,  "  would  never  be 
thought  of  but  for  the  protective  benefit  it  is  supposed  to  bring 
to  wool-growers."  If  Democrats,  he  i.sks,  are  scared  by  the 
bleats  of  a  few  sheep,  what  will  they  do  at  the  roaring  of  the 
bulls  and  lions  of  Wall  Street?  The  declaration  that  "  this  is 
not  a  surrender  of  the  free-wool  doctrine  "  Mr.  Bryan  denounces 
as  "adding  insult  to  injury,"  and  adds  that  he  is  "surprized 
that  any  advocates  of  free  wool  accepted  it  as  a  reason  for  in- 
dorsing the  committee  bill."  Thus,  report  several  correspond- 
ents, there  has  been  created  in  Washington  a  "  general  impres- 
sion "  that  the  repudiation  of  Bryan  on  the  wool  schedule  is  the 
beginning  of  a  serious  break  in  the  party. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  his  measure  in  the  caucus.  Chairman 
Underwood  labeled  it  a  strictly  Democratic  tariff-for-revenue- 
only  proposition.  Putting  wool  on  the  free  list  would  mean  an 
annual  loss  of  $15,000,000,  but  the  proposed  reduction  from  a 
44.31-per-cent.  to  a  20-per-cent.  duty  on  raw  wool,  with  a  cor- 
responding drop  from  an  average  duty  of  90.1  to  42.55  per  cent, 
on  manufactured  wool,  would  entail  a  revenue  loss  of  only  about 
$1,400,000.  Other  adherents  of  the  bill  argue  that  such  a  meas- 
ure would  have  some  chance  of  passage  in  the  Senate,  while  a 
free-wool  bill  would  certainly  be  killed. 

Two  variant  opinions  on  the  merits  of  the  bill  are  given  in 
interviews  with  Chairman  Underwood  and  Republican  floor 
lep.der  Mann  in  the  New  York  Herald.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  quoted  thus: 

'  The  Democratic  committee  has  cut  the  wool  schedule  in  two 
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Scene  of  the  accident  on  May  21,  when  the  French  .Minister  of  War  was  killed,  and  Premier  .Monis  badly  hurt  by  a  descendins;  aeroplane. 


THE  FRENCH  AEROPLANE  TRAGEDY. 


aiiv'  has  reduced  the  duty  on  manufactured  goods  as  low  as  it 
was  under  the  Wilson  Bill.  In  that  reduction  it  has  fallen 
short  of  the  $40,000,000  of  revenue  now  raised  by  some  $13,000,- 
000,  and  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  this  revenue  to 
place  a  revenue  tax  on  raw  wool  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

"  The  Democratic  party  stands  essentially  for  a  tariff  for 
revenue,  which  means  that  we  shall  collect  at  the  customs 
houses  the  money  needed  to  run  the  Government.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  does  not  stand  for  free  trade.  The  effect  of  this 
bill  will  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  wool  clothing  to  the  customer 
without  materially  affecting  the  revenues  of  the  Government." 

The  Republican  leader's  denunciation  is  exprest  in  these 
words : 

"  The  Underwood  Bill  violates  the  Republican  doctrine  of  pro- 
tection and  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  tariff  for  revenue.  It 
will  ruin  the  wool-producer  and  will  not  save  the  manufacturer. 
It  permits  the  foreign  wool-growers  successfully  to  invade  the 
American  market,  but  will  not  permit  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  get  his  raw  wool  cheap  enough  to  invade  foreign  or  to 
even  protect  himself  in  American  markets.  It  strikes  the 
farmer  who  produces  wool  and  the  manufacturers  who  produce 
woolens.  It  will  drive  the  sheep  from  the  farms  and  close  the 
doors  of  factories.  It  will  not  open  a  single  new  manufactur- 
ing plant,  but  may  encourage  a  large  importing  business. 

"  It  is  based  upon  neither  logic  nor  statesmanship.  It  will  be 
as  injurious  to  the  wool-grower  as  the  Wilson  Bill  and  more 
injurious  to  the  manufacturer.  It  is  the  first  original  project 
in  the  way  of  legislation  by  the  Democratic  majority,  and  it 
clearly  proves  their  lack  of  capacity." 

Democratic  editors,  however,  see  things  differently,  and,  in 
general,  believe  that  the  House  Democrats  have  proved  their 
capacity  for  government  by  doing  the  best  thing  possible  under 


the  circumstances.  Even  papers  which  have  been  crying  for 
free  wool  for  years  profess  agreement  with  Chairman  Under- 
wood that  a  substantial  cut  in  the  schedules  is  all  that  should 
be  attempted  at  present.  The  Philadelphia  iJecord  (Ind.  Dem.), 
for  instance,  which  proudly  boasts  that  it  "  was  an  advocate  of 
free  wool  before  Mr.  Bryan  had  shed  his  political  milk  teeth," 
is  convinced  that  any  attempt  in  this  direction  at  present 
would  be  absurd,  while  "  the  proposed  bill  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  to  cut  the  present  schedule  of  wool  and  woolens 
in  half  is  not  only  practicable,  but  it  would  give  early  and  sub- 
stantial relief  to  millions  of  American  consumers."  A  similar 
position  is  taken  by  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  while 
other  influential  Democratic  papers,  notably  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  and  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  beg  Mr.  Bryan  to  let  the 
Democratic  Congress  work  out  its  own  salvation. 

Republican  opinion  seems  to  view  Mr.  Bryan's  efforts  more 
favorably.  Mr.  George  G.  Hill,  the  New  York  Tribune's  (Rep.) 
experienced  representative  at  the  capital,  sees  in  "  the  efforts 
of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  House  to  drive  their  fellows 
into  supporting  a  bill  which  is  practically  a  copy  of  the  wool 
schedule  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  Bill,"  proof  that  "Democrats 
never  learn."  "  Never  wearying  of  denouncing  the  Republican 
policy  of  protection  when  out  of  office,  the  Democrats  now  as 
always,  are  afraid  of  their  own  doctrine  when  entrusted  with 
power,  even  the  small  measure  of  power  involved  in  their  con- 
trol of  the  House."  Mr.  Bryan,  however,  is  singled  out  for 
commendation  as  one  Democrat  who  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, who  can  adopt  a  theory  and  then  stand  by  his  guns. 


NEIGHBORLY  THRUSTS 


Peace  is  now  raging  in  Mexico. — Columbia  State. 

Who  says  Diaz  ha.sn't  American  ideas,  and  he  worth  $20,000,000? — 
Atlanta  Journal. 

Mexico  is  the  "repubhc  of  to-morrow";  to-day  it  is  something  else. — 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Diaz  has  resigned,  tho  he  was  once  a  regular  little  Billy  Lorimer  about 
not  resigning. — Chicago  Xews. 

If  Mexico  needs  a  presid3nt  very  badly — well,  tlie  colonel  isn't  working 
just  now. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Diaz  is  now  an  international  cliaracter.  He  has  taken  French  leave  and 
is  walking  Spanish. — Baltimore  American. 

It  appears  now  that  our  army  was  sent  to  Texas  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  not  invading  Mexico. — Si   Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Mexican  suffragettes  have  begun  to  attack  Madero.  The  insurrecto 
leader  will  now  get  a  taste  of  real  war. — Baltimore  .Xews. 

Madero's  patrotism  will  be  put  to  the  real  Jest  if  a  fair  and  impartial 
ele_ction  is  held  and  the  people  then  say  they  do  not  want  him  for  president. 
— Chicago  Xews. 

De  la  Barra  has  taken  an  oath  as  provisional  president  of  Mexico,  but 
he  has  several  more  coming  before  he  gets  through  with  that  troublesome 
business. — Chicago  News. 


Mexican  peace  makes  a  noise  like  more  war. — Chicago  Xews. 

Diaz  was  able  to  write  a  very  popular  message  as  his  last  one. — Chicago 
News. 

Preside.vt  Diaz,  having  been  told  to  go  along,  chooses  rather  to  go 
abroad. — Boston  Herald. 

Will  some  one  kindly  inform  President  Diaz  if  there  is  a  vacancy  on  The 
Outlook  ? — Washington  Post. 

Madero  finds  that  it  is  easier  to  start  tlie  insurrection  habit  in  Mexico 
than  to  stop  it. — Chicago  Xews. 

Mexican  insurgents  in  Lower  California  have  heard  that  there  is  peace, 
but  they  do  not  believe  it. — Chicago  Xews. 

Diaz  was  justified  in  pointing  to  business  results  in  Mexico,  but  republics 
can  not  live  by  finance  alone. — .5^  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

After  Revolutionist  Madero  reaches  Mexico  city  he  will  be  expected  to 
put  down  the  revolution  with  a  firm  hand. — Detroit  Journal. 

At  anj^  rate.  President  Diaz,  retiring,  can  say  that  he  has  held  his  job 
longer  than  any  other  head  of  a  republic. — .San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

President  Diaz  is  said  to  have  sent  $10,000,000  to  Wall  street.  We 
doubt  it.     President  Diaz  doesn't  give  up  that  easily. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

If  in  the  Mexican  revolution  their  battles  had  been  as  bloody  as  their 
armistices,  Diaz  would  have  been  down  and  out  in  an  early  round. — Houston 
Chronicle. 


THE   PEERS'   PLAN   TO   REFORM 
THEMSELVES 

A  CLEVER  political  trick  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  when 
faced  by  some  popular  opposition  measure,  we  are  told, 
^  was  to  defeat  it  by  the  brute  force  of  his  majority  in 
Parliament,  and  then  while  the  popular  storm  was  gathering, 
bring  in  a  similar  measure  as  his  own,  thus  making  the  oppo- 
sition, who  thought  to  defeat  him,  support  him.  The  same 
tactics  are  now  being  tried  in  the  s*;ruggle  over  reforming  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Liberal  leader  Asquith  cries,  "  The  House 
of  Lords  must  be  reformed."  The  Conservative  leader  of  the 
House  of  Lords  answers,  "  Certainly  it  must  be  reformed,"  and 
he  straightway  produces  a  bill  of  his  own  for  reforming  it. 
We  read  in  the  Conservative  press  of  London  that  the  action  of 
this  noble  Lord  has  spread  consternation  among  the  Liberal 
ranks.  Asquith  stands  aghast,  we  are  informed,  and  assures 
his  trembling  followers  that  he  is  going  to  reform  the  House 
of  Peers  himself,  and  that  he  will  "  accomplish  it  during  the 
present  Parliament,"  "  if  there  be  time  enough."  He  is  severely 
blamed,  however,  in  the  newspapers  for  failing  to  outline  his 
program  more  specifically.     His  plan    lacks    definite  form   as 


FORCE    OR    SKILL? 

The  Ender — "Here,  what  are  you  up  to  with  that  clock?  " 
The  Mender — "Well,  you're  always  saying  it's  wrong,  so  I'm 
trying  my  hand  at  putting  it  right." 

The  En'der — "  Uon't  you  worry — that's  a  little  job  I've  re- 
served for  myself."  — Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 

yet,  but  in  the  main  he  aims  to  overcome  the  Lords'  veto,  so 
that  the  Peers  can  not  permanently  block  legislation  desired  by 
the  Commons,  and  he  would  have  an  act  passed  several  times 
by  the  Commons  in  successive  Parliaments  become  law  with 
or  without  the  Peers'  consent.  Solvitus  ambulando,  all  will 
be  clear  as  we  proceed,  he  says  as  he  outlines  his  "  preamble," 
out  of  which  the  newspapers  say  he  has  not  yet  emerged  to 
the  main  question,  and  one  of  his  opponents  meets  him  with 
the  laughter-raising  taunt  that  he  means  "  preambulando." 
Lord  Lansdowne's  proposals  are  clear  enough  and  would  result 
in  the  creation  of  an  Upper  House  that  will  be  made  up  thus, 
according  to  the  Liberal  Nation  (London)  : 

Hereditary  peers,  specially  qualified,  and  elected  on  the  single  transfer- 
able vote  by  the  whole  body  of  their  brothers 100 

Non-hereditary  members,  elected  by    the  House   of  Commons,  for  fixt 

areas 1 20 

Nominated  by  the  Crown,  on  the  advice  of  its  Ministers,  in  proportion 

to  the  strength  of  all  parties  in  the  Commons 100 

Law  Lords  of   Parliament 16 

Spiritual  Peers — 2  Archbishops,  5  selected  Bishops 7 

Princes  of  the  Blood,  variable,  now 3 

346 


This  paper  add.s ;  "  the  new  Lansdowne  Second  Chamber  is 
not  to  be  a  House  of  Lords  at  all.  It  will  be  a  hybrid,  made 
up  of  three  categories,  governed  by  a  schedule  of  capacities." 

The  Lansdowne  plan  does  not  provide  for  the  passage  of  bills 
over  the  Peers'  veto,  as  Mr.  Asquith  proposes,  and  for    this 


Mr.   B.vlfgur — "Can't   we  settle  thi.s,   Mr.   A.squith,  on  some 
satisfactory  basis?" 

Mr.  AsQiiTH — "What  do  you  mean  l)y  a  satisfactory  basis?" 
Mr.  B.\lfour — "You  aclcnowledge  yourself  beaten  and  with- 
draw." —  U'estminslcr  Gazette  (London). 

reason  it  is  pronounced  "  wholly  inadmissible  and  utterly  futile  " 
by  the  Liberal  Daily  Chronicle  (London),  which  thinks  '•  it  is 
obvious  that  the  restriction  of  the  veto  must  come  first  "  in  any 
practicable  bill  of  reform. 

As  it  would  not  be  possible,  according  to  the  Liberal  West- 
minster Gazette,  for  a  House  so  constituted  to  secure  a  Liberal 
majority,  as  the  hereditary  Peers  and  those  appointed  by  the 
Crown  would  be  in  the  majority,  200  out  of  346,  therefore,  this 
paper  continues,  "  this  bill  is  illusory." 

The  great  Liberal  organ  of  the  Lancashire  manufacturing 
district,  the  Manchester  Guardian,  thinks  there  was  something 


/ 

4\l      W 
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A    ni.END    OF    KING    C.WTTE    .WD    MRS.   P.^RTINGTON. 

The  Duke  of  Nortliumberland  says  in  a  recent  speech  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Lords  that  that  body  seems  to  him  "the  only  power  in 
the  country  which  can  at  present  give  a  successful  check  to 
democracy."  — The  Wrstminstcr  Gazette  (London i. 

"  almost  pathetic  in  the  air  of  moderation  and  sweet  reasonable- 
ness "  with  which  Lord  Lansdowne  propounded  his  scheme. 
The  Government  is  pledged  to  attack  the  veto.  If  they  fail  to 
fulfil  that  pledge,  they  throw  away  their  weapons—*"  they  are 
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disarmed."  So  this  paper  "is  tempted  to  wonder  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  his  friends  thought  it  worth  while  to  brins: 
forward  this  bill  at  all." 

Turning  now  to  the  Conservative  papers,  of  Lansdowne 's 
own  party,  we  find  them  very  cautious  in  their  comments, 
and  even  the  Conservative  Saturday  Review  (London)  almost 


calmness  the  London    Times  thus  commends  the   Lansdowne 
bill: 

"  Lord  Lansdowne's  bill  actually  meets  the  complaint  that  an 
hereditary  Chamber  can  not  satisfy  the  necessities  of  a  demo- 
cratic age.  .  .  .  The  disfranchisement  of  the  House  of  Loids 
attracted  less  attention  than  the  disfranchisement  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  hereditary  components,  and  their  replacement  by 
persons  democratically  elected.  Yet  this  is  a  conservative 
change  compared  with  the  extinction  of  Second  Chamber  power 
which  the  Parliament  bill  would  effect.  Lord  Lansdowne  has 
given  a  logical  answer  to  the  cry  that  a  free  people  can  not 
consent  to  have  its  legislation  revised  or  delayed  by  a  body  of 
men  deriving  their  authority  from  the  hereditary  principle. 
He  has  shown  how  a  Second  Chamber  can  be  evolved  from  the 
existing  one,  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  members,  or  any  other 
proportion  that  may  be  agreed  upon,  shall  possess  the  authority 
that  comes  from  representation  of  the  people." 


OUTPOSTS    OF    BERLIN'S    LITTLE   SOLDILi>. 

It  is  a  sad  thought  to  German  militarists  that  these  lads  may 
later  acquire  "the  American  ideal  of  intense  activity,"  and  actually 
prefer  working  to  fighting. 

condemns  his  plan,  but  only  because  it  gives  away  too  much^ 
yet  perhaps  only  enough  to  baffle  the  Liberals  and  rescue  the 
Peers. 

The  production  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  bill  places  the  Liberals 
"in  an    awkward  dilemma,"    thinks   the   Imperialist    Outlook 
(London).     If  they  accept  it,  the   measures   they  propose    to 
carry  through  to  please  "  the  malcontents  who  are  making  Mr. 
Asquith  toe  the  line  "  fall  to  the  ground  without  the  aid  of  a 
Liberal  majority  in  the  Second  Chamber.     If  they  reject  it, 
Mr.  Asquith's  profest  "  desire  for  reform  "  will  turn  out  to  be 
'"a  sham."    The   London  Spectator,  which  professes  independ- 
ence, but  clings  to  the  Conservatives  in  the  matter  of  Home 
Rule,  talks  of  "  the  striking  merits  "  of  the  Lansdowne  plan  as 
offering  "  an  opportunity  for  a  solution  of  the  [parliamentary] 
crisis."     Unqualified  indorsement  can  not  be  expected  of  this 
powerful  organ  which  has  set  its  heart  on  a  Referendum  with 
the  abolition  of  the  veto.     The  bill,  declares  the  Conservative 
Standard     (London)     with 
approval,  is  "  an  honest  and 
well-conceived    attempt  to 
deal  with  the  constitutional 
question     on     evolutionary 
lines  "  and  at  any  rate  sug- 
gests   "  an    alternative    to 
the     Single-Chamber     oli- 
garchy which  the  Cabinet  is 
endeavoring  to  bring  into 
existence."      '"Lord    Lans- 
downe has  done  his  best  to 
queer   the  pitch  "  for    Mr. 
Asquith's    Parliament  bill, 
thinks   The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette  (London).  (iERMANY'S    BOV    SOLDIERS    IN    ACTION. 

In     a     tone     of     judicial  Colonel  Gaedke  fears  that  these  boys  will  become  mere  merchants  and  professional  men,  instead  of  fighters. 


DECAY  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARMY 

THE  GERMAN  ARMY  has  always  been  considered  and 
has  always  considered  itself  the  most  perfect  fighting 
machine  in  the  world.  Colonel  Gaedke,  the  eminent 
military  expert  of  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  has  taken  this 
Army  as  his  standard  when  engaged  in  pointing  out  the  weak- 
ness of  the  English  Territorial  Army,  or  declaring  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  do  not  make  up  any  real  army  at 
all.  Now  he  discovers  that  the  Germany  Army  is  laboring 
under  an  almost  fatal  weakness.  Military  ideals  are  fading 
away  in  the  land  of  Moltke  and  Bismarck— trade,  gain,  mere 
commercialism  are  becoming  the  order  of  the  day.  Germany 
is  learning  that  even  a  nation  can  not  serve  two  masters.  Ger- 
many has  developed  her  industrial  activities,  her  schools  of  ap- 
plied science,  especially  of  electricity,  at  the  expense  of  her 
military  spirit,  says  Colonel  Gaedke.  Without  suggesting  that 
Maximilian  Harden's  exposures  made  the  Army  unpopular,  and 
that  the  wrath  and  ribaldry  of  the  cartoonists  render  it  ridicu- 
lous, this  writer  merely  affirms  that  after  forty  years  of  peace 
the  Army  does  not  attract,  either  by  its  pay,  or  even  its  pres- 
tige, the  young  men  who  possess  ability,  a  noble  name,  or 
wealth.  "  The  American  ideal  of  intense  activity  "  has  pene- 
trated and  permeated  the  German  mind,  and  so  long  as  "  this 
practical  and  economic  enthusiasm  continues,  the  Army  will 
be  gradually  tabooed  as  a  profession."  The  young  man  who 
has  to  make  a  living  prefers  to  be  an  engineer,  bank  clerk,  or 
merchant  rather  than  join  the  ranks  of  the  Army  where  promo- 
tion is  slow  and  uncertain.     Says  Colonel  Gaedke : 

"  Lieutenants  of  infantry  at  the  present  moment,  i.e.,  in  time 
of  peace,  can  not  gain  their  captaincy  before  they  are  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  ;  it  is  not  rare  to  see  officers  waiting  until 
they  are  fifty-six  to  be  made  lieutenant-colonels  or  colonels. 
This  is  bad  not  only  for  the  man,  but  also  for  the  Army,  for  it 
stands  to  reason  that  a  man  having  gone  through  the  severe 
routine  of  military  service  for  fifty  years  in  time  of  peace  is 
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more  or  less  worn  out.  This  passe  condition  of  the  higher  grades 
of  officers  must  diminish  the  value  of  the  Army  in  time  of  war." 

The  German  Army  is  not  like  the  French  Army,  where  every 
man  in  the  ranks  carries  a  field  marshal's  baton  in  his  knap- 
sack. Class  distinctions  are  sharply  drawn  in  Germany,  and 
the  military  officers,  alumni  of  Berlin  military  colleges,  used 
to  toss  their  heads  in  disdain  when  they  confronted  a  civilian. 
This  is  all  changing,  we  are  told.  The  regiments  now  can  not 
obtain  their  full  complement 
of  subalterns.  The  following 
figures  are  given : 

"  On  comparing  the  figures 
of  the  efi'ectives  required  for 
1910  with  the  actual  figures  at 
that  period  we  find  that  the 
German  Army  is  1,319  sublieu- 
tenants short.  .  .  .  There  are 
at  least  158  regiments  in  which 
this  deficiency  occurs." 

Yet  every  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  military  authori- 
ties to  fill  the  gaps.  And  we 
find  quoted  in  the  military 
journal  of  Berlin,  the  Militair- 
Wochenblatt,  the  following 
order : 

"  Pupils  of  the  high  schools 
in  the  first  class,  and  all  who 
are  studying  in  technical 
schools  or  colleges,  will  be  ex- 
cused from  the  ordinary  mili- 
tary examination  for  admission 
to  the  rank  of  Army  officer.  All 
candidates  who  have  graduated 
from  a  civil  school  and  ob- 
tained the  rank  '  bene  '  in  their 
certificate  will  be  also  excused 
even  from  the  military  oral 
examination." 


SOCIAL  REFINEMENT  OF  THE  HINDU 


T 


In  spite  of  this  order,  which 
admits  to  the  rank  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer  young  men  of 
merely  general,  even  medio- 
cre, education,  the  number  of  sublieutenants  has  not  increased 
during  the  last  few  years.     Colonel  Gaedke  concludes : 

"According  to  my  calculation,  even  with  the  encouragements 
above  offered,  it  will  take  ten  years  or  more  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  in  the  German  Army  officers'  mess." — Translation 
made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


AN     OMKN     OK    Pfc^Ci:. 


Germany's  Kai.ser  and  England's  King  dampened  the  war-talk  by  riding 
side  by  side  through  London  during  Wilhelm's  visit  at  tlie  unveiling  of 
the  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria,  grandmother  of  both  monarchs. 


kHE  HINDU  in  the  great  peninsula,  claimed  as  a  British 
dependency,  has  constantly  complained  of  the  rudeness 
and  discourtesy  of  the  British  civil  official  and  the  sub- 
altern of  the  British  Army.  Instances  are  related  where  Eng- 
lish officers  have  turned  out  of  the  railway  carriages  which  they 
occupied  Hindu  gentlemen,  educated  and  refined  in  manner  and 

habits.  And  now  Mr.  Harold 
Begbie  writes  from  Bombay  to 
assure  us  that  he  finds  this  sort 
of  vulgarity  entirely  wanting 
in  the  natives  of  India.  He 
tells  us  in  the  London  Daihf 
Chronicle  that  '*  vulgarity  is 
the  sham  and  brummagem  of 
human  nature,  something  un- 
real to  the  gods  and  hateful  to 
the  refined."  Speaking  of  the 
natives  he  met  in  his  travels, 
he  continues: 

"  Never  once,  north  or  south, 
east  or  west,  in  city  or  village, 
from  Bombay  to  Madras,  and 
from  Tuticorin  to  Simla,  never 
once  have  I  detected  the  very 
smallest  smirch  of  vulgarity 
either  in  manners  or  in  dress. 
That  dreadful  and  aggressive 
vulgarity  which  everywhere 
distresses  the  traveler  in  Eng- 
land is  nowhere  to  be  discov- 
ered in  India.  Such  things  as 
the  brutality  of  a  mob's  bank 
holiday,  the  snobbishness  and 
arrogance  of  middle-class  plu- 
tocracy, the  horseplay  and  row- 
dyism of  university  students, 
the  shouting  and  screaming 
absurdities  of  fashion — these 
things  are  foreign  to  India. 
You  may  meet  a  man  who  be- 
lieves in  thirty  million  gods, 
and  is  convinced  that  the  world 
is  flat,  and  who  considers  himself  polluted  by  the  very  shadow 
of  a  European  ;  but  he  will  have  charm  of  manner,  and  make  a 
picture  either  in  the  unhandseled  jungle  or  on  the  platform  of  a 
railway  terminus." 

He    shows  the   same    enthusiasm    in    describing    the  Hindu 
woman,  and  declares : 


Tl/F„ 


WATCH    IT    GBOW. 

"Slow  up,  John,  there's  another  fellow  who  wants  to  ride' 

— Montreal  Daily  Witness. 


AHHITKATION    AND    DREJADNOICHTS. 

Peace   AvnEi, — "I   like  you   very   much,   -Mr.   President,   but 
please  stop  treading  on  my  toes."      — Simplicissimu^  (Munich). 


PROGRESS   OF   THE    SWORD-PLOWSHARE    IDEA. 
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"  You  may  see  a  woman  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  who 
offers  food  to  idols,  and  believes  that  her  god  or  devil  rides 
round  the  village  at  night  on  a  plaster  horse  or  a  mud  elephant ; 
but  she  will  be  modest  and  gracious  in  her  manner,  and  her 
dress  will  be  as  beautiful  as   the  flowers  of  the  field  or  the 


AS    A    NOVELIST. 

John   Bull  as  a   novelist   penetrates   more  universallj'  by  the 
foreign  sales  of  his  works  than  any  other  country.     The  export         ' 
and  diffusion  of  British  works  of  fiction  in  1.910  was  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  France  and  six  times  that  of  America. 

marbles  of  the  Pearl  Mosque.  It  does  not  matter  how  savage 
and  heathen,  how  immoral  and  base,  how  ignorant  and  stupid — 
these  races  of  India,  every  one  of  them,  have  a  nobility  in  their 
manner  and  a  loveliness  in  their  raiment." 

The  civilization  of  his  native  country  can  not  be  compared 
with  that  of  India,  he  declares,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
modesty,  courtesy,  and  self-restraint,  and  he  bursts  forth  into 
the  following  comparison: 

"  Many  a  time  on  my  journey  I  have  compared  them  with 
people  at  home.  Outside  a  theater  or  a  chapel,  what  flaming 
hats  and  blazing  blouses  hurt  the  gaze !  In  a  hotel  or  rail- 
way station,  what  ill  manners  and  odious  pretentiousness 
wound  the  mind !  A  man  in  England  may  know  more  than 
Newton,  and  have  the  courtesy  of  a  sty  ;  a  woman  may  worship 
the  one  true  God  and  wear  a  hat  that  darkens  the  rainbow. 
Indeed,  vulgarity  would  seem  to  be  the  product  of  civilization. 
.  .  .  In  India  .  .  .  you  will  never  find  affectation  or  rowdyism, 
and  never  encounter  hideousness  or  absurdity  in  dress." 

He  attributes  what  he  describes  as  English  vulgarity  and 


IN    MACHINERY. 

In  exports  of  machinery  John   Bull  is  in  the  lead — Great  Britain, 
£28,000,000;  Germany,  £20,000,000;  America,  £17,000,000. 

boorishness  to  irreligion  and  infidelity,  and  with  daring  charac- 
terization utters  the  following  sweeping  generalizations  about 
"  the  materialism  of  Europe  "  and  the  "  spirituality  of  the  East"  : 


"  Indians  are  more  certain  of  the  untouchable  spirit  world 
than  of  the  tangible,  material  world;  they  are  constantly  on 
their  knees,  their  thoughts  are  constantly  lifted  up  to  the 
heavens,  they  are  constantly  receptive  to  the  influences  of  be- 
ings higher,  or,  at  any  rate,  mightier,  than  themselves.  It 
would  seem  that  any  faith — however  ridiculous,  even  however 
sensual  and  vile— bestows  a  certain  grace  on  the  believer,  a 
grace  which  manifests  itself  in  charm  of  manner,  dignity  of 
bearing,  and  perfect  taste  in  the  matter  of  raiment.  Whereas 
no  faith  at  all,  in  one  however  intellectually  strong  and  morally 
superior  to  the  unbeliever,  is  apt  to  make  for  hardness  of  man- 
ner, brutality  of  conduct,  and  a  most  disordering  style  of 
costume. " 


BLOWING   THE   BRITISH   TRUMPET 

WHILE  the  United  States  has  in  New  York  the  great- 
est and  busiest  seaport  in  the  world— a  position  long 
held  by  London — she  also  leads  the  world  in  the  pro- 
duction of  corn,  tobacco,  coal,  petroleum,  pig  iron,  steel,  and 
cotton.  But,  as  a  writer  in  The  Strand  (London)  points  out, 
there  are  certain  exports,  principally  of  manufactured  goods. 


JOHN    BULL    AS    A    CIVIL    ENGINEER. 

The  above  diagram  .shows  how  John  Bull  outdoes  hi.s  rivals  in 
civil  engineering  undertakings  throughout  the  globe. 

in  which  England  holds  a  place  superior  to  her  rivals,  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  France.  This  writer  tells  us  that 
John  Bull  is  a  great  old  gentleman  still,  tho  so  many  nations 
are  looking  over  his  shoulder  and  copying  his  methods — perhaps 
improving  on  them.  They  have  not,  however,  as  yet  captured 
all  of  his  positions,  and  we  read: 

"  When  it  comes  to  certain  steel  manufactures,  John  Bull  still 
takes  first  place.  To  begin  with,  he  is,  in  1911,  as  he  was  in 
1811,  the  world's  master  cutler,  and  ::he  products  of  Sheffield 
are  marked  A  1  in  the  world's  markets.  In  value,  bulk,  and 
quality  America  comes  second  and  the  German  factories  third. 
He  still  controls  the  cycle  trade,  altho  here  Germany  is  close 
at  his  heels  ;  the  production  of  cycle  parts  being  last  year  about 
as  large  as  Britain's.  But  the  quality  is  far  superior  in  this, 
as  in  other  products." 

So  with  regard  to  cotton-spinning,  wool,  and  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco.     This  writer  declares  : 

"  To  show  how  easily  the  British  are  still  the  world's  greatest 
cotton-spinners,  we  have  only  to  take  the  figures  of  the  exports 
of  cotton  goods.  John  Bull,  after  supplying  himself  liberally, 
sends  out  £95,000,000  worth  to  market.  Germany  sells  £13,000,- 
000  worth,  France  £11,000,000,  and  America  £7,500,000.  As 
regards  woolen  manufactures  he  is  far  greater,  for  he  last  year 
exported  over  £30,000,000  worth,  three  times  as  much  as  his 
nearest  rival,  Germany,  Then  take  tobacco.  America  grows 
it,  but  who  has  the  art  of  manufacturing  it  to  approach  John 
Bull  ?     He  exports  £1,650,000  worth  annually  to  Uncle  Sam's 
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£1,000,000  worth.     Or   tin;    but    here,    again,    this    is  Bull's 
specialty." 

America  is  famous  for  its  inventive  talent,  but  Great  Britain 
excels  our  country  in  the  amount  of  the  machinery  exported : 

"  In  machinery,  both  for  quality  and  quantity  exported,  he  is 
still  easily  first,  but  the  strides  made  by  Germany  and  America 
may  result  in  his  being  overtaken.  When  one  considers  popu- 
lation, it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  a  country  of  40,000,000 
can  hope  to  surpass  in  production  one  of  80,000,000.  Yet  the 
statistics  of  the  world's  trade  show  that  in  the  market  of  the 
universe  he  makes  more  locomotives,  railway  wagons,  and 
electrical  apparatus  than  his  rivals." 

John  Bull  is,  like  the  poet  Collins,  "  a  most  excellent  hatter  "  ; 
his  hats  "  retain  their  preeminence  over  the  world  "  ;  finally, 
"Britain's  export  trade  is  about  $2,000,000,000  per  annum  in 
value,  against  Germany's  $1,250,000,000  and  America's 
$1,750,000,000." 


SOCIALISM  AND  CRIME  IN  JAPAN 

POVERTY,  discontent,  and  Socialistic  plots  are  now  said 
to  plague  Japan  the  conqueror,  Japan  the  Europeanized 
Oriental  country,  Japan  brought  in  contact  with  Chris- 
tianity, with  modern  diplomacy  and  Western  learning  and  edu- 
cation. Of  course,  we  know  that  Japan  is  charged  by  English 
and  French  journals  with  counterfeiting  in  a  wonderful  manner 
the  trademarks  and  labels  of  Cross  &  Blackwell  on  Japanese 
pickle-bottles,  of  Lea  &  Perrin  on  Worcestershire  Sauce  made 
in  Tokyo,  and  so  on,  even  to  French  wines  and  articles  on  which 
they  print  "  Made  in  England,"  when  in  fact  they  are  made  in 
Nippon.  But  we  speak  now  of  common  crimes  against  public 
peace  and  safety  and  private  property.  This  is  a  frequent  topic 
of  complaint  and  regret  in  the  Japanese  papers  and  the  Toyo 
Jorin  (Tokyo)  has  recently  published  an  article  in  which  an 
appalling  increase  in  the  number  of  law-breakers  is  noted.  We 
are  told  that  for  the  past  twelve  months  this  increase  has  been 
remarkable.  In  1905  the  number  of  convictions  was  53,000 ;  in 
1906  it  grew  to  53,980;  in  1909  it  was  60,680,  and  in  1910,  73.- 
300,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in  five  years.  This  Japanese 
writer  attributes  the  recrudescence  of  criminality  to  the  very 
greatne.ss  which  Japan  has  recently  attained  as  a  world  Power, 
the  corruption  of  her  capitalists,  and  the  exactions  of  her 
Government,  and  telfs  us: 

"  This  condition  of  things  is  largely  due  to  the  aggravated 
economic  circumstances  in  which  the  people  live.  While  the 
police  arrest  the  criminal  and  the  judge  passes  sentence  on  him, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  provide  a  fundamental  remedy  for  the 
causes  which  in  most  cases  inspire  the  acts  of  lawlessness. 
Among  these  causes  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  difficulty  which 
the  people  find  in  making  ends   meet.     The  cost  of   living   is 
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rising  higher  and  higher  and  the  taxes  are  a  more  and  more 
crushing  load  upon  the  subjects  of  the  Mikado.  In  1893  the 
taxes  amounted  to  only  $43,000,000.  In  1910  they  rose  to  more 
than  $244,500,000.  The  taxes  on  foods  especially  have  risen  to 
a  very  considerable  degree.  Between  1893  and  1910  they  have 
actually  doubled.  Everything  has  suffered  an  analogous  rise 
in  price— salt,  sugar  (raw  and  refined),  and  petroleum.  Even 
rice,  the  food  most  essential  to  the  diet  of  the  Japanese,  has 
risen  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  in  price,  and  in  times  of  a  bad 
harvest  from  50  to  100  per  cent." 

The  lower  and  middle  classes,  who  work  for  wages  and  sala- 
ries, suffer  most,  for  there  is  little  or  no  rise  in  their  pay,  and 
we  are  told : 

'■  Salaries  and  wages  remain  almost  stationary  and  the  best- 
paid  never  receive  more  than  20  per  cent,  more  than  was  paid 
them  in  more  prosperous  days." 

The  most  serious  feature  of  the  case  is  that  general  discon- 
tent reigns  among  the  poor,  and  this  leads  to  Socialistic  dreams 
or  anarchistic  plots : 

"  The  demarcation  between  the  classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
is  becoming  dangerously  deepened.  The  latter  see  with  rage 
and  despair  the  vast  fortunes  piled  up  by  capitalists  since  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  The  poor  regard  the  rich  as  rapacious 
monopolists,  and  minds  into  which  the  doctrines  of  Socialism 
have  been  instilled  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  instigations  of 
criminals." 

Thus  the  criminal  class  is  increased  by  those  whom  hunger 
and  discontent  drive  into  acts  of  violence  whose  only  excuse  is 
necessity.  The  "  army  of  crime  is  swelled  year  by  year  by  re- 
cruits who  are,  as  it  were,  gathered  in  by  conscription."  This 
writer  concludes  as  follows  with  a  grave  reflection  on  the  sad 
condition  of  his  country  : 

"  Every  day  the  tide  of  crime  rises  higher.  And  yet  it  is  of 
no  use  to  oppose  the  evil  by  multiplying  the  police  force,  by 
stricter  discipline  in  our  prisons,  by  reforms  in  our  courts  of 
law.  The  root  of  the  evil  lies  deeper.  We  are  confronted  by 
a  social  condition  of  things  which  calls  for  social  remedies." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SIR    WILFRID    ARRIVES. 


— Toronto  Xews. 

BRITISH   MISGIVINGS   ABOUT   RECIPROCITY. 


Mrs.  Brit.\\ni.\ — "I  feel  sorry — he  is  such  a  magnificent  roan; 
but  how  can  I  give  my  beloved  daughter  to  a  foreigner?" 

— KladderadaUch  (Berlin). 
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GOVERNMENT  RANGERS  DISCOVERING  A  FOREST  FIRE  IN  WYOMING 


RETURN   OF  THE  CORPUSCLE 

UMAN  THOUGHT  moves  in  cycles.    There  are  fashions 
in  theories  as  in  hats,  and  hat  or  theory  may  return  after 
many  days.     Time  was  when  natural  philosophers  ex- 
plained everything-  in  terms  of  the  corpuscle.     Light  and  radiant 
heat    were    streams    of    them,    the   electric    current  and    the 
m:ignetism   of  a  mag-netic  pole  were  equally  material.     Then 
came  the  day  when  all 
was  reduced   to    terms 
of    energ-y    instead    of 
matter.       And     finally 
"  corpuscles  "  are   com- 
ing in  again.     Electric- 
ity, we  are  told,  is  made 
up  of  them,  and  groups 
of  them  constitute  the 
atom,  once  thought  to  be 
the    ultimate    particle. 
The     emanation     from 
the  radioactive  bodies, 
which  behaves  in  many 
respects   like    light,    is 
largely  made  up  in  this 
way ;    and    now    comes 
Professor     Briggs,     of 
Leeds  University,  Eng- 
land, with  a  suggestion 
that  what  is  called  "  ul- 
traviolet light "  may  not 
be  light  at  all,  but  a  cor- 
puscular   phenomenon.    We  learn    from    The    Medical    Times 
(New  York)   that  in  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  London,  Professor  Briggs  concluded  that  there  may  be 
a  fourth  state  of  matter  in  which  corpuscles  or  electrons  play 
the  same  part  as  the  molecules  do  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  the 
gaseous  state.     We  read : 

"  In  the  latter  theory  it  is  assumed  that  the  particles  by  their 
dartings  to  and  fro  with  great  velocity  collide  and  thus  produce 
all  the  phenomena  of  pressure,  expans'on,  and  so  forth  in  gases. 
There  are  four  different  forms  of  radiation  that  can  be  i^ssed 
at  will  through  the  atoms  of  matter;  and  a  study  of  the  par- 
ticles after  they  have  emerged  again  from  the  atoms  will  show 
what  has  happaned  to  them  in  the  atom,  and  hence  something 
of  the  constitution  of  the  atom  itself.  These  four  forms  of 
radiation  are  known  as  the  alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  rays  of 
radium  and  the  .r-rays.  The  first  are  atoms  of  helium,  the 
second  electrons,  while  the  third  and  fourth  have  hitherto  been 
considered  pulsations  in  the  ether  analogous  to  light-waves. 
When  a  particle  encounters  an  atom  it  passes  through  it  and  on 
to  another;  it  loses  a  little  energy  at  each  collision  and  finally 
(when  it  has  lost  all)  passes  out  of  recognition.  When  an 
alpha  particle  passes  through  a  gas  it  moves  straight  through 
every  atom  it  meets ;  it  suffers  scarcely  any  deviation  from  its 
course  until  its  velocity  is  nearly  spent.  Most  of  the  atoms  it 
passes  through  are  ionized  (rendered  conductors  of  electricity). 
The  gammu  ray  moves  along  in  a  straight  line  and  penetrates 
atoms  with  far  greater  ease  than  either  of  the  other  radium 
rays ;  sooner  or  later  it  disappears  inside  an  atom,  branding  on 
a  large  share  of  its  energy  to  a  beta  particle  which  takes  its 
place. 

"  Professor  Briggs  concludes  that  the  gamma  rays  and  the 
.r-rays  are  corpuscular  and  not  ethereal  pulsations ;  they 
may  be  electrons,  corpuscles  of  negative  electricity  which  have 
assumed  a  cloak  of  darkness  in  the  form  of  sufficient  positive 
electricity  to  neutralize  them.  And  since  it  appears  that  ultra- 
violet light  possesses  many  of  the  properties  of  these  rays, 
this  light  may  likewise  be  corpuscular  in  its  nature.  And  if 
this  ultraviolet  light  be  such,  why  then  may  not  all  light  be 
corpuscular  ?  " 


A  GERMAN   VIEW   OF  OUR   FOREST 

FIRES 


A' 


MERICAN  forest  fires  are  more  frequent  and  more  devas- 
tating than  those  of  any  European  country.  The  dam- 
age from  them  is  colossal ;  our  system  of  protection 
and  prevention  is  imperfect  and  has  broken  down  under  pres- 
sure.    These  are  the  views  of  Professor  Deckert,  of  Frankfort, 

a  trained  German  ob- 
server who  has  traveled 
extensively  through 
our  forests,  as  exprest 
in  essays  first  printed 
in  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  and  translated 
in  condensed  form 
by  George  W.  Colles 
for  American  Forestrrf 
(\yashington.  May). 

The  first  figures  re- 
garding the  extent  and 
number  of  forest  fires 
in  the  United  States — 
those  compiled  by 
Walker  in  1880,  showed 
that  in  that  year  alone 
there  had  been  2,580 
fires,  burning  over 
7,750,000  acres. 

The  extent  in  differ- 
ent   States    varied    all 
the  way  from  88  acres  in  Massachusetts  to  13,490  in  Tennessee. 
We  read : 

■  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  extent 
of  the  fires  in  the  different  States,  and  there  is  a  certain  con- 
nection between  this  figure  and  the  condition  of  culture  of  the 
State,  showing  that  in  the  highly  cultivated  Northern  States, 
people  have  already  learned  better  how  to  police  the  forests  and 
keep  fires  under  control  than  in  the  Southern  States,  with  their 
meager  population  and  large  negro  element 

"  With  respect  to  the  causes  of  fires,  an  indisputable  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  from  Walker's  investigation  that  sparks  from 
locomotives  are  to  blame  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  Out  of 
t'he  2,580  fires  of  the  year  1880,  no  less  than  505,  or  19.5  per 
cent,  are  laid  to  this  cause 

"  In  the  most  highly  cultivated  districts,  and  those  having 
the  thickest  network  of  railways,  the  figures  rise  to  a  fearful 
height.  ...  In  Tennessee,  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  was 
due  to  locomotive  sparks;  in  Alabama  6  per  cent.,  in  Georgia 
4  per  cent.,  and  in  Mississippi  but  3  percent.,  because  the  rail- 
way systems  of  these  States  are  much  less  developed,  so  that, 
in  general,  fires  in  those  States  must  be  ascribed  to  other  causes. 
For  the  Northern  States  the  results  of  this  investigation  had  a 
practical  fruit,  inasmuch  as  it  led  to  the  passing  of  laws  to 
regulate  the  railways  and  to  compel  them  to  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent damage  or  at  least  to  confine  it  to  the  narrowest  limits. 
These  laws  have  been  enforced  with  unquestionable  success. 

"  That  the  carelessness  and  conscienceless  negligence  Of 
hunters,  stockmen,  lumbermen,  prospectors,  and  tourists,  who 
light  fires  for  one  purpose  or  another  in  the  forests  or  around 
their  borders,  was  the  cause  of  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
forest  fires  in  every  State  of  the  Union  without  exception,  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  statistics  of  the  year  1880.  But 
in  so  broad  an  area  of  what  is  still  largely  a  primeval  wilder- 
ness, the  root  of  the  evil  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  at. 
What  is  needed  above  all  is  a  thoroughgoing  organization  of  the 
forces  and  available  means  for  forest  protection,  as  well  as  a 
slow  and  long-continued  campaign  of  education.  In  this  direc- 
tion the  statistics  in  question  have  evidently  borne  fruit,  es- 
pecially since  a  later  census  of  forest  fires  taken  in  1891  by  the 
Forestry  Division   of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,   which 
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gave  similar  conclusions  to  the  previous  ones  of  Walker.     It  is 
true  these  reports  were  still  extremely  incomplete,    but  then 
they  related  to  a  much  larger  area  burned  over  in  the  year  in 
which  they  were   taken,   namely,    12,000,000  acres.      Besides, 
every  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  facts  recognized  that  the 
figures  of  the  years  1880  and  1891  were  far  below  the  maximum 
of  damage  to  the  national  domain  which  the  for- 
est fires  of  a  single  year   could  reach,  and  that 
this    maximum    for    the    eighties    and     nineties 
amounted    to  about  ten   times   the  value   of  the 
annual  useful  consumption  of  wood. 

"  What  a  contrast  was  this  situation  to  that  in 
European  countries,  where  good  forestry  laws 
were  in  force !  In  the  Prussian  States,  for  the 
decade  ending  with  1891,  there  were  in  all  156 
greater  fires,  four  of  which  were  caused  by  loco- 
motives, three  by  lightning,  53  were  of  incendiary 
origin,  and  96  caused  by  negligence,  and  the  total 
area  devastated  during  the  years  1884  and  1887 
was  3,100  acres.  Bavaria,  in  the  year  1892,  with 
its  unusually  hot  and  dry  summer,  has  a  record 
of  but  49  fires  covering  only  5,000  acres.  These 
figures,  in  comparison  to  those  of  North  Amer- 
ica, are  absolutely  negligible,  and  form  a  brilliant 
vindication  of  the  forestry  system  of  Middle 
Europe,  while  at  the  same  time  they  force  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  North  America  there  are 
other  factors  to  be  considered  besides  those  above 
mentioned,  altho  these  latter  doubtless  represent 
the  principal  causes  of  forest  fires." 

The  movement  for  a  better   system  of  forest 
management  and  protection  is  described  and  fol- 
lowed up  to  1910   by   Dr.   Deckert,  who  gives  us 
due  credit  for  what  we  have  accomplished  by   it 
points  out  that  in  the  later  years  of   this  period  we  have  had 
some  of  the  greatest  fires  in  our  history.     He  says  :• 


"  Even  those  fires  which  are  negligently  caused  by  locomotive 
sparks  can  not  be  prevented  in  North  America  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  in  Europe,  simply  because  much  greater  lengths  of 
track  are  concerned  and  because  the  lay  of  the  land  in  many 
cases  does  not  permit  the  laying-out  of  fire-lanes.  With  the 
experience  of  the  last  decade,  however,  it  can  no  longer  be 
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RAILHOAU    FIRE-FIGHTEK8    QUENCHING    A    FOREST    BLAZE. 


and  yet  he 


"  How  such  a  catastrophe  could  take  placo  after  the  great 
progress  of  the  previous  decade  is  a  question  easily  answered 
both  on  general  geographic  considerations  and  also  with  the 
assistance  of  the  information  provided  by  the  numerous  hand- 
some volumes  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  relating 
to  the  different  reservations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  West,  it 
is  unfortunately  impossible  to  combat  the  original  causes  of 
forest  fires  in  as  effective  a  way  as  is  done  in  Germany.  The 
rough  men  who  find  their  living  in  the  Eastern  or  Western 
wildernesses,  in  mining,  hunting,  stock-raising,  or  other  inter- 
ests, can  not  be  prevented  from  building  camp-fires,  which  are 


A    FREIGHT   TRAIN    CAUGHT    BY    A    FOREST   FIRE. 

positively  necessary  for  protection  against  the  cold  of  night  as 
well  as  for  cooking,  nor  on  the  other  hand  can  they  be  forbidden 
the  enjoyment  of  their  only  pleasure,  tobacco;  and  to  find  a 
spot  absolutely  free  from  danger  for  camp-fires  is,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, simply  an  impossibility 


doubted  that  with  a  well-organized  patrol,  fires  of  this  sort  can 
generally  be  extinguished  before  they  reach  a  too  great  exten- 
sion. In  a  similar  manner  it  may  be  possible  to  effectively 
combat  a  large  proportion  of  intentional  fires.  It  was  formerly 
common  for  both  Indians  and  white  hunters  to  thoughtlessly 
set  underbrush  ablaze  merely  to  scare  up  game,  and  many  of 
such  fires  were  propagated  indefinitely.  Such  vandalism  is  at 
the  present  time  limited  in  most  places,  and  in  so  far  as  it  yet 
exists,  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  its  days  are  numbered. 
But  far  more  numerous  have  been  those  fires  which  have  been 
started  for  clearing  purposes  or  for  burning  brush  and  rubbish. 
Particularly  in  the  Northwest,  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
where  the  growth  of  the  giant  trees  in  many  places  is  so  great 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  dispose  of  them  with  ax  and  saw 
alone,  it  is  quite  general  to  resort  to  fire  and  dynamite  to  ac- 
complish the  clearing.  In  the  East,  too,  it  has  been  the  rule  to 
get  new  land  for  cotton  or  grain  plantations  by 
-,  burning  off  extensive  wooded  areas,  and  the 
farmers  care  little  for  the  charred  trunks  which 
are  left  standing.  Not  a  few  of  the  fires  so  pro- 
duced have  continued  far  beyond  the  limits  set 
for  them,  and  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  very  great  forest  fires  in  the 
newly  settled  districts.  Of  course  the  new  for- 
est guards  of  the  United  States  have  given  special 
attention  to  this  cause,  and  by  insisting  upon 
proper  preventive  measures  in  clearing  lands  they 
have  succeeded  in  preventing  serious  damage  in 
most  cases. 

"  More  difficult  to  handle  have  proved  cases  of 
malicious  incendiarism.  .  .  .  Fortunately  the 
number  of  malicious  fires  in  the  United  States 
has  probably  never  been  great.  But  besides  these 
human  fire-setters,  there  is  a  natural  one  which 
assumes  importance  in  the  leas.t  accessible  dis- 
tricts, namely,  lightning.  .  .  .  From  his  investi- 
gations in  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  of  Ari- 
zona, J.  B.  Leiberg.  the  most  distinguished  expert 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  this  reservation  by  far  the 
greatest  number  (about  60  per  cent.)  of  all  fires 
are  caused  by  lightning. 

"  And  this  brings  us  to  another  principal  factor 
which  must  be  considered  responsible  for  the  rise 
and  spread  of  forest  fires  in  North  America — the  climate.  It 
has  long  been  known  not  only  that  the  North  American  climate 
is  much  drier  than  the  European,  but  that  in  the  West  the 
drought  is  long-continuing,  even  to  the  point  of  complete  rain- 
lessness,  while  in  the  East,  in  spite  of  the  large  annual  rainfall. 
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there  are  periods  of  drought  of  greater  or  less  length.  What 
effects  are  produced  by  such  a  climate  on  the  forest  and  its 
inflammability  can  be  readily  understood." 


LIVING  LAMPS 

THAT  FIREFLIES  are  lamps  not  only  in  the  sense  that 
they  give  light,  but  also  in  that  they  produce  this  light 
by  oxidation,  that  is,  by  practical  combustion,  albeit 
very  slow,  seems  to  be  proved  by  investigations  described  in 
The  American  Naturalist  (New  York,  May)  by  F.  Alexander 
McDermott  and  Charles  G.  Crane,  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Hospital  Service  in 


MECHANISM    OF    THE    FIREFLY's    LAMP 

These  cross-sections  of  the  photinus  (above)  and  the  pkoluris 
(l)elow)  show  (L)  the  light-producing  tissue,  {M)  the  muscle  fibers, 
(R)  the  reflecting  layer,  (S)  the  spiral  organs,  (7')  the  tubes  to  the 
light-producing  organs,  and  (/)  the  intestine. 

Washington.  The  authors  note  that  altho  there  are  about  25 
species  of  these  insects  in  the  United  States,  little  work  has 
been  done  in  the  microscopical  study  of  their  light-producing 
organs.  The  authors  find  that  these  organs  are  traversed  by 
tubes  continuous  with  those  used  for  breathing  and  that  there 
is  every  evidence  that  air  is  drawn  into  the  organs  by  the  insect 
to  produce  light  by  oxidation.  Three  species  altogether  were 
examined.  In  all  the  luminous  oi-gan  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct layers,  the  inner  one  being  white  and  opaque,  and  serving 
as  a  reflector,  and  the  outer  being  yellowish  and  translucent, 
and  containing  the  actual  light-producing  mechanism.  The 
luminous  organs  are  penetrated,  from  the  interior  of  the  insect 
outward,  by  innumerable  tubes,  which  ramify  within  the  true 
luminous  tissue,  running  diagonally  outward  and  finally  uniting 
with  the  breathing-tubes  or  windpipes,  with  which  they  are  ap- 
parently identical.     We  read: 

"  The  entire  system  suggests  that  the  air  is  drawn  in  through 
the  breathing  tracheae,  and  forced  through  the  fine  passages  in 
the  true  photogenic  tissue,  where  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  con- 
sumed in  a  biologic  oxidation.  In  the  sections  of  pyralis  there 
are  clearly  seen  bundles  of  muscle  fibers  on  either  side  of  the 


center  line  of  the  insect,  which  pass  completely  through  the 
abdomen,  almost  vertically,  and  are  attached  to  the  exterior 
chitin  at  the  top  and  bottom.  At  about  the  same  point,  other 
muscle  fibers  pass  inward  from  the  point  of  maximum  width 
at  each  side ;  these  fibers  have  not  been  traced  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, but  they  appear  to  pass  upward  and  toward  the  center 
near  the  dorsal  side  of  the  insect 

"  It  may  be  well  here  to  call  attention  to  certain  diflferences 
between  pkoturis  and  photinus,  as  shown  by  the  cross-sections 
of  the  insects.  .  .  .  While  the  thickness  of  the  reflecting  layer 
is  about  the  same  in  both  species,  the  layer  of  true  photogenic 
tissue  is  much  thinner,  both  actually  and  in  comparison  with 
the  reflecting  layer,  in  photuris  than  in  photinus ;  this  differ- 
ence is  clearly  seen  [in  the  flgure].  This  difference  may  be 
somewhat  significant  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
slight  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  emitted  light,  and  in  the 
modes  of  emission  of  the  two  species.  ...... 

"  That  the  photogenic  process  is  an  oxidation  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  in  view  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  already.  .  .  . 

"  It  seems  possible  that  the  reflecting  layer  fulfils  a  twofold 
purpose — that  of  reflecting  the  light  outward,  and  thus  increas- 
ing its  intensity  in  the  desired  direction,  and  of  protecting  the 
insect  itself  from  its  own  radiations.  It  has  recently  been 
shown  by  Coblentz  that  the  pyralis  and  other  Lampyridae  con- 
tain a  fluorescent  material,  and  a  number  of  observers  have 
shown  that  fluorescent  materials  injected  into  a  living  animal 
show  a  higher  degree  of  toxicity  when  the  animal  subsequently 
is  exposed  to  light  than  if  it  be  left  in  the  dark. 

"  To  conclude :  We  have  found  that  (a)  the  structure  of  the 
photogenic  organs  in  [three  species]  ...  is  practically  the 
same,  and  very  similar  to  the  structures  of  the  corresponding 
organs  in  some  of  the  other  species  that  have  been  studied  ;  (b) 
the  tracheae  from  the  photogenic  organs  connect  near  the  breath- 
ing spiracle  with  the  tracheae  which  supply  the  other  organs, 
and  that  they  closely  resemble  the  latter  tracheae  in  structure ; 
(c)  the  view  that  the  photogenic  process  is  an  oxidation  is  borne 
out  by  the  structure  of  the  photogenic  organs." 


SOME   MOSQUITO  TRAPS 

SIMPLE  practical  devices  for  trapping  and  killing  mosqui- 
toes are  described  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  444  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The  bulletin  bears  the 
sub-title  "Remedies  and  Preventives  Against  Mosquitoes." 
Dr.  Howard's  first  "  trap  "  is  one  that  is  well  known  in  every 
mosquito  country.  The  device,  which  he  characterizes  as  "  very 
convenient  and  effective,"  is  thus  described: 

"  It  consists  of  a  tin  cup  or  tin-can  cover  nailed  to  the  end  of 
a  long  stick  in  such  a  way  that  a  spoonful  or  so  of  kerosene  can 
be  placed  in  the  cup,  which  may  then,  by  means  of  the  stick, 
be  prest  up  to  the  ceiling  so  as  to  enclose  one  mosquito  after 
another.  When  covered  over  in  this  way  the  captured  mos- 
quito will  attempt  to  fly  and  be  caught  iii  the  kerosene.  By 
this  method  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  mosquitoer,  m  a  given 
bedroom — certainly  all  of  those  resting  on  the  ceiling — can  be 
caught  before  one  goes  to  bed." 

The  writer  might  have  added  that  it  is  often  unnecessary  to 
press  the  cup  to  the  ceiling;  the  fumes  of  the  kerosene  will 
generally  stupefy  the  mosquito  so  that  he  will  drop  into  the 
cup  if  it  is  merely  held  half  an  inch  or  so  below  him.  If  the 
kerosene  were  useful  only  to  catch  the  mosquito  mechanically 
as  he  flies  down  into  it,  water  would  do  as  well  and  linseed  oil 
would  be  still  better.  The  stupefying  effect  of  a  hydrocarbon 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  more  elaborate  "  trap  "  next  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Howard : 

"  Mr.  H.  Maxwell-Lefroy,  of  India,  makes  a  trap  consisting 
of  a  wooden  box  lined  with  dark-green  baize  and  having  a 
hinged  door.  The  trap  is  12  inches  long,  12  inches  broad,  and 
9  inches  deep.  A  small  hole,  covered  by  a  revolving  piece  of 
wood  or  metal,  was  prepared  in  the  top  of  the  box.  Owing  to 
the  habit  of  mosquitoes  to  seek  a  cool,  shady  place  in  which  to 
rest,  such  as  a  dark  corner  of  the  room  or  a  book-shelf,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  they  will  enter  the  trap,  which  is  put 
in  the  part  of  the  room  most  frequented  by  mosquitoes,  all 
other  dark  places  being  rendered  uninhabitable  so  far  as  possi- 
ble.    They  are  driven  out  of  book-shelves  with  a  duster  or  with 
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tobacco  smoke,  and  go  into  the  desirable  sleeping-place  for  the 
day.  The  door  is  then  closed  and  fastened,  and  into  the  small 
hole  at  the  top  of  the  box  a  teaspoonful  or  less  of  benzine  is 
introduced.  This  kills  all  of  the  mosquitoes  inside,  and  the  box 
is  then  thoroughly  aired  and  replaced.  In  this  way  Mr.  Lefroy 
is  very  successful  in  catching  mosquitoes.  At  one  time  he 
averaged  83  a  day. " 


FIRE  ALARMS  BY  AIR 

VAST  EXPENDITURES  for  the  support  of  fire  depart- 
ments are  not  the  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  "  fire 
waste."  Figures  prove,  says  a  writer  in  Modern  Elec- 
trics (New  York,  May),  that  despite  the  universally  increased 
fire  departments  the  losses  are  gaining  to  an  alarming  extent. 
The  only  solution,  he  says,  is  the  extinguishing  of  the  fire  in 
its  incipient  stage.  And  to  accomplish  this  the  departments 
must  be  notified  within  two  minutes.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
fires  are  not  discovered  until  they  have  gained  headway,  so  that 
human  agency  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  send  quick  alarms. 
There  remains  the  extensive  employment  of  an  efficient  auto- 
matic fire-alarm,  and  interest  therefore  attaches  t»  a  new  sys- 
tem known  as  the  "  air-alarm,"  based  upon  new  ideas  and  cal- 
culated, so  it  is  claimed,  to  reduce  fire  losses  to  their  minimum. 
We  read : 

"  The  means  for  detecting  the  presence  of  the  fire  is  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  atmosphere  itself — the  instantaneous  result  from 
exposed  flames.  This  is  accomplished  as  follows:  A  small  con- 
tinuous alloy  tube  is  distributed  on  or  near  the  ceilings  of  the 
building  to  be  protected.  The  diameter  of  this  tubing  ('b  inch), 
and  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  extend  it  only 
once  around  the  ceiling  or  molding,  renders  it  in  noway  objec- 
tionable, and  in  fact,  in  most  cases,  entirely  invisible.  Each 
end  of  this  tube  terminates  in  a  small  case  (4  inches  square) 
containing  an  air  chamber,  a  diaphragm,  an  electrical  contact, 
and  a  small  vent  for  air  leaks. 

"  Several  thousand  feet  of  this  continuous  tubing  may  be  at- 
tached to  a  single  pair  of  these  cases,  and  in  most  instances 
this  amount  of  tubing  will  prove  sufficient  to  give  complete 
protection  to  one  floor  of  the  building. 

"  The  operation  of  the  apparatus  above  described  is  as  follows : 

Any  change  of  temper- 
ature, whether  atmos- 
pheric or  from  natural 
means,  such  as  steam- 
pipes,  stoves,  etc.,  will 
cause  the  air  in  the 
room  and  consequently 
that  in  the  tubing 
slowly  to  expand.  The 
expanded  air  in  the 
tubing  is  projected  to 
the  ends  of  same  at 
which  points  it  escapes 
through  the  vents  in 
the  air  chambers. 

,"  These  vents,  or  air 
leaks,  are  so  adjusted 
as  to  allow  for  the  es- 
cape of  any  air  expan- 
sion in  the  tubing 
which  will  result  from 
natural  heat  sources. 

" In  the  event  of  a 
fire,  however,  the  ex- 
posed flames  cause  a 
sudden  rapid  rise  of 
temperature  at  the 
ceiling  which  is  much 
more  extreme  than  can 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  The  resultant  expansion  of  the 
air  in  the  tubing  is  correspondingly  great  and  when  this  ex- 
pansion reaches  the  air  chambers  at  the  end  of  the  tubing,  the 
air  vents  have  not  suflScient  capacity  to  relieve  the  sudden  and 
greatly  increased  pressure.  This  pressure  is  therefore  exerted 
against  the  walls  of  the  air  chamber.  As  the  diaphragm  forms 
one  of  these  walls  and  the  only  flexible  one,  it  is  forced  outward 
by  this  additional  pressure,  and  in  so  doing  closes  the  electrical 
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THK    AITOMATIC    OPKH.VTOH. 

This  little  instrument,  hung  on  tlie  wall  of 
the  telephone  "central,"  flashes  the  alarm 
to  fire-headquarters  and  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  air-alarm  system. 


contact  whose  circuit  operates  the  apparatus  which  sends  in 
the  alarm  to  the  fire  department. 

"  From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  *  air- 
alarm  '  does  not  rely  for  its  operation  on  the  old  '  fixt-tempera- 
ture'  principle,  which  requires  the  melting  of  fusible  metal,  or 
expansion  of  metallic  springs.     To  operate  these  old-style  4^- 

vices  it  is  necessary  to  

have  150'  to  200'^  F., 
and  nothing  but  a  large 
fire  will  give  this  ex- 
treme temperature. 

"  Another  problem 
which  has  been  solved 
by  the  '  air-alarm  '  is 
that  of  instant  notifica- 
tion of  any  accidental 
damage  occurring  to 
the  system.  This  is 
accomplished  by  run- 
ning a  small  insulated 
wire  through  the  tu- 
bing and  connecting 
the  circuit  thus  formed 
to  its  suitable  relay.  If 
the  tubing  is  cut  or 
crusht,  the  wire  inside 
it  becomes  severed  or 
grounded  against  the 
wall  of  the  tubing, 
causing  the  relay  to 
fail  and  sending  a  sig- 
nal at  once  to  the 
'  air-alarm  '  office  no- 
tifying them  that  that 
particular  section  of 
the  system  has  been 
damaged. 

"  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  equipment  is 
practically  '  accident 
proof '  as  any  dam- 
age to  its  wires  or 
tubing,  while  immedi- 
ately sending  a  trouble 
signal,  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  sub- 
sequent transmission 
of  fire  signals.  Dam- 
age to  the  transmission 
system  automatically 
'  throws  in  '  a  second  path  for  the  fire  signals,  while  a  cut  or 
crush  of  the  tubing  does  not  prevent  the  subsequent  immediate 
detection  of  an  incipient  blaze,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  diaphragm  on  each  end  of  the  tubing 

"  The  most  modern  telephone  practise  has  been  taken  as  the 
model  in  designing  the  transmission  system,  and  the  '  spares  ' 
of  the  telephone  companies  constitute  '  the  lines. '  An  ingenious 
instrument  known  as  '  the  automatic  operator  '  has  been  devel- 
oped and  one  of  these  is  placed  in  each  of  the  telephone  com- 
panies' '  centrals.'  Short  lines  of  telephone  spares  connect  all 
the  risks  in  each  district  to  the  nearest  automatic  operator  and 
two  trunk  lines  run  from  this  instrument  to  fire  headquarters 
and  the  '  air-alarm  '  office. 

"  An  example  of  the  working  of  this  system  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: A  wastepaper-basket  accidentally  catches  fire.  The 
tubing  immediately  operates  as  above  described,  and  the  signal 
number  of  that  building  is  sent  over  the  wires  to  the  '  automatic 
operator'  of  the  telephone  '  central.'  This  instrument  instan- 
taneously transmits  the  signal  direct  to  both  the  fire  depart- 
ment and  the  'air-alarm'  office,  and  within  three  minutes  from 
the  waste-basket's  first  blaze,  the  fire  department  is  on  its  way 
to  the  building! 

"  In  addition,  numerous  gongs  in  the  building  itself  have 
given  to  its  occupants  notice  of  the  start  of  a  fire,  and  it  has 
been  found  in  the  majority  of  cases  that,  owing  to  the  blaze 
still  being  in  its  incipient  stage,  the  application  of  a  bucket 
of  water,  or  an  extinguisher,  has  put  out  the  fire  before  the 
department  arrives. 

"  As  before  stated,  in  the  event  of  any  damage  to  the  system, 
the  '  automatic  operator  '  sends  a  notification  to  the  '  air-alarm  ' 
ofl!ice  only.  In  this  way  all  false  alarms  are  eliminated  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  system  is  absolutely  automatic  in  every 
phase  of  its  operation." 
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THE    APPARATUS    THAT    DETECTS    THE    FIRE. 

The  air,  expanded  by  the  heat,  starts  it  going 
and  sends  in  the  alarm. 


THE  WRITING  OF  "  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN" 

FROM  THE  cradle  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  had  been  un- 
consciously preparing  to  write  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
The  book  was  the  expression  of  her  personality,  so  we 
are  told  by  her  son,  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Stowe,  and  "  the  real 
preparation  for  the  writing  of  the  book  was  the  shaping  of  that 
personality."  Heredity  played  a  part  in  giving  to  her  some- 
what of  the  fires  that  lit  "  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Lyman 
Beecher,  her  father  "  ;  or  mollifying  those  ardors  by  "  the  soft, 
dreamy,     artistic    nature    of   Roxana     Foote,    her    mother." 


"  From  her  brother  Charles,  a  clerk  in  a  wholesale  commission 
house  in  New  Orleans,  she  had  heard  of  Legree  and  of  all  the 
sayings  and  doings  imputed  to  him  in  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.' 
She  had  seen  her  husband,  and  her  brother  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  drive  away  from  her  house  one  dark,  stormy  night 
with  a  slave  woman  and  her  child,  whom  they  were  taking  to 
a  place  of  safety  ;  and  once  a  woman,  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 
had  come  leaping  from  cake  to  cake  of  floating  ice  over  the 
angry,  swollen  river  from  the  Kentucky  shore  to  that  of  Ohio 
— incidents  which  she  afterward  incorporated  in  the  story  of 
Eliza." 

Of  all  this  painful  experience  the  passing  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  climax.     She  removed  her 

home  to  Brunswick,  Me.,  but  letters 
from  her  si3ter-in-law  kept  her  in- 
formed of  the  suffering  caused 
among  the  blacks  by  the  workings 
of  this  law,  and  aroused  the  desire 
to  write  something  that  "  would 
make  this  whole  nation  feel  what  an 
accursed  thing  slavery  is. "  The  first 
part  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  ever 
committed  to  writing  was  the  chap- 
ter describing  the  death  of  Uncle 
Tom  ; 
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Beginning  with  the  reader's  left,  those  standing  are  Thomas,  William,  Charles,  and  Henry  Ward:  those 
seated.  Isabella,  Catharine,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  Mary,  and  Harriet  (the  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"). 
The  centenary  of  Harriet's  birth  occurs  this  month,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  being  her  birthplace. 

Environment  provided  her  with  "  the  ever-changing  beauty  of 
the  Litchfield  hills,"  where  passed  "  the  brooding  hours  of  her 
sensitive,  lonely  childhood  "  ;  "  the  orchard,  the  mowing  lot,  the 
shining  lakes,  murmuring  brooks,  and  silent  woods  ;  her  seven- 
teen years  of  married  life  on  the  border  of  a  slave  State,  during 
which  she  concealed  dusky  fugitives  in  her  own  dwelling,  heard 
their  stories,  and  speeded  them  on  to  Canada."  Thus  was  laid 
the  background  of  the  tale  that  perhaps  has  had  more  readers 
than  any  other  written  by  an  American.  In  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  (June)  Mr.  Stowe  further  tells  us  that  many  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  story  were  not  wholly  pure  inventions  of  the 
writer : 

"  From  infancy  she  had  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  that 
made  her  the  enemy  of  all  slavery.  A  sensitive  child  of  nine  she 
had  sobbed  as  her  father  prayed  daily  for  '  poor,  opprest,  bleed- 
ing Africa,  that  the  day  of  her  deliverance  might  come. '  From 
an  aunt  who  had  lived  through  weary  years  of  anguish  on  a  West 
Indian  plantation  there  had  come  to  her  dark  hints  of  unimag- 
inable horrors.  For  a  long  time  she  had  had  as  a  family  serv- 
ant a  former  slave  woman  raised  in  Virginia,  who  had  been 
sold  South  and  worked  on  a  Louisiana  sugar-plantation.  She 
had  visited  plantations  in  Kentucky  where  she  saw  the  institu- 
tion in  the  milder  and  patriarchal  form  in  which  it  was  after- 
ward pictured  in  the  opening  chapters  of  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.' 
She  had  had  personal  knowledge  of  a  slave  who,  left  free  to  go 
and  come  on  business  between  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  had  still  re- 
fused to  break  his  pledge  to  his  master,  altho  that  master  from 
year  to  year  deferred  the  slave's  long-promised  freedom.  Once 
on  a  steamboat  she  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  sale  of  a 
negro  child  taken  from  a  fainting,  moaning  mother's  arms. 


"  That    came    about  in  this    way. 
She  was  seated  in  her  pew   in    the 
college  church  at  Brunswick  during 
a   communion     service.       Suddenly, 
like  the  unrolling  of  a  great  picture 
scroll,    scene     after   scene    of    the 
death   of  Uncle  Tom  passed   before 
her  mind.    The  words  of  Christ  were 
sounding  in  her  ears :  '  Inasmuch  as 
ye    have   done   it   unto    one    of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me  !  '     It  seemed  to  her 
that  Christ  himself  was  speaking  to 
her  through  the  poor  black  man  who 
hung  there  bleeding  under  the  blows 
of     the     slave-whip.      She     could 
scarcely  restrain  herself  from  weep- 
ing   aloud  —  so    affected    was    she. 
That    Sunday    afternoon  she  went  to  her  room  after  dinner, 
and,  locking  the  door,  wrote  out  the    chapter  describing  the 
death  of  Uncle  Tbm  substantially  as  it  appears  in  the  published 
editions.     Lacking  sufficient  writing-paper  she  wrote  most  of 
the  chapter  with  a  lead-pencil  on  coarse  brown  paper  in  which 
groceries   had   been  wrapt.     It  seemed  to  her  that  what  she 
wrote  poured  itself  through  her  mind  like  a  flood  and  ran  down 
her  arm  and  off  the  end  of  her  pencil. 

"  Her  husband  was  not  at  home,  but,  gathering  her  children 
about  her  that  evening,  she  read  to  them  what  she  had  written. 
One  of  her  little  boys  sobbed  out:  '  Oh,  Mama,  slavery  is  the 
most  cruel  thing  in  the  world  !  '  He  lived  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  shoulder  a  musket  at  Lincoln's  call,  and  was  seriously 
wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  Mrs.  Stowe  immediately  realized 
what  she  had  done.  In  the  pressure  of  domestic  cares  the  rough 
sheets  on  which  she  had  written  the  first  words  of  her  famous 
story  were  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  She  did  not  even  show 
them  to  her  husband  on  his  return.  He  discovered  them  by 
chance,  and  one  day  she  found  him  in  tears  over  the  brown 
wrapping-paper.  He  had  seated  himself  at  her  writing-table 
and  was  reading  about  Uncle  Tom  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
It  was  largely  by  his  advice  that  she  concluded  to  make  what 
she  had  written  the  climax  of  a  serial  story." 

The  book  appeared  serially  in  The  National  Era,  an  anti- 
slavery  paper  published  by  Gamaliel  Bailey  at  Washington  from 
June  5,  1851,  to  April  1,  1852.  In  March  of  the  latter  year  it 
appeared  in  book  form,  and  within  a  year  more  than  300,000 
copies  were  sold  in  this  country.  It  has  been  translated  into 
even  such  unlikely  languages  as  Siamese  and  Servian.  Mr. 
Stowe  points  out  that  not  even  the  masterpieces  of  Dickens 
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and  Scott  have,  like  Mrs.  Stowe's  book,  been  translated  into 
Welsh. 

Persons  of  the  most  limited  acquaintance  with  the  theater 
have  probably  seen  some  dramatic  presentation  of  the  story, 
so  they  will  welcome  these  interesting  facts : 

"  Within  a  few  months  after  its  appearance  in  book  form  the 
story  was  dramatized,  first  in  New  York  City  in  Augnst,  1852, 
next  in  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  in  September,  and  then  in  Boston,  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  These  dramatizations  were  made 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  had 
neglected  to  reserve  the  dramatic  rights.  The  one  written  by 
George  L.  Aiken  and  produced  at  Troy  is  the  play  usually 
presented.  It  was  immensely  popular  and  drew  full  houses 
from  the  first,  running  for  one  hundred  nights,  altho  Troy  then 
had  only  about  30,000  inhabitants.  The  Boston  version  was 
played  nearly  250  times  at  the  Boston  Museum  in  1852  and 
1853,  and  the  Troy  version  was  given  325  performances  in  the 
National  Theater  in  New  York  before  immense  crowds  and 
with  ever-increasing  enthusiasm. 

"  In  the  month  of  September,  1852,  the  play  was  advertised 
as  the  great  attraction  in  two  London  theaters,  the  Royal  Vic- 
toria and  the  Great  National  Standard.  The  crowds  i-t  drew 
and  the  enthusiasm  it  excited  were  unprecedented. 

"  There  are  a  number  of  dramatizations  in  various  languages, 
notably  in  French  and  German.  Even  now  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  sixty  years  it  is  still  being  played,  and  there  are  several 
'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  theatrical  companies  '  on  the  road  '  to-day 
in  this  country  and  in  England.  During  the  last  thirty  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  often  as  many  as  twenty  companies 
were  acting  the  play.  It  has  had  not  less  than  225,000  perform- 
ances, and  probably  as  many  as  150,000  in  America  alone.  No 
other  play  in  English  has  been  acted  as  often."' 


THE   AUTHOR   OF   "PINAFORE" 
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H. 


M.  S.  PINAFORE  "  set  out  to  "  sail  the  ocean 
blue  "  on  the  New  Yoi-k  Casino  stage  on  Monday, 
May  29  ;  and  that  very  day  its  author  met  a  tragic 
death,  at  the  age  of  74,  at  his  English  country  place,  losing 
his  life,  it  is  said,  while  attempting  to  save  a  woman  from 
drowning  in  a  swimming  pool.  This  coincidence  has  occurred 
for  the  second  time  during  the  past  theatrical  season,  the 
other  being  the  death  of  Walter  Browne  on  the  day  his 
"  Everywoman  "  was  produced.  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert  had  greater 
fortune  than  his  younger  fellow  dramatist,  for  he  had  many 
times  watched  his  "  Pinafore  "  and  other  craft  put  out  on  a  tide 
of  great  theatrical  success.  He  "  had  lived  his  life  to  the  full, " 
says  the  New  York  Times  editorially,  "  employed  all  his  talents 
faithfully,  and  had  enjoyed,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  the  ad- 
miration and  esteem  of  his  fellow  men  which  frequently  is  ac- 
corded to  workers  in  the  field  of  literature  and  art  only  after 
they  have  passed  into  the  beyond."    This  writer  goes  on  : 

"  Fame  and  fortune  were  the  lot  of  Gilbert,  and  it  may  truth- 
fully be  said  that  he  never  lowered  his  self-respect  to  get  them. 
The  author  of  '  Pygmalion  and  Galatea, '  '  The  Palace  of  Truth, ' 
'  Broken  Hearts,'  and  '  The  Wicked  World  '  was  not,  it  is  true, 
a  great  dramatic  poet,  relatively  speaking,  but  a  German  or  a 
French  dramatist  who  had  produced  four  plays  so  original  in 
fancy,  potent  in  charm,  and  rich  alike  in  humor  and  dramatic 
force  would  not  have  escaped  a  laurel  crown  and  an  address  of 
honor.  His  best  remembered  prose  plays,  too,  like  '  Dan'l 
Druce, '  '  Engaged, '  and  '  Comedy  and  Tragedy  '  were  the  prod- 
ucts of  a  fertile  and  well-ordered  mind.  As  for  those  seem- 
ingly imperishable  operettas,  for  which  Arthur  Sullivan  com- 
posed the  tunes,  they  are  inimitable.  There  is  nothing  else 
like  them  in  English  drama,  and  'Pinafore,'  'Patience,'  and 
'  The  Mikado  '  certainly  deserve  to  be  kept  in  the  theatrical 
repertory  permanently.  Sir  William  did  much  else,  including 
the  '  Bab  Ballads,  *  of  delightful  memory.  He  had  lived  seventy- 
five  years,  and  had  been  a  Government  clerk,  a  barrister,  and 
a  journalist,  as  well  as  a  dramatist.  He  was  a  man  of  striking 
and  vigorous  personality,  famed  as  a  raconteur,  esteemed  as  a 
friend  by  many  persons  of  distinction."' 

The  "  Bab  Ballads  "  were  his  first  literary  successes,  contrib- 
uted to  a  periodical  called  Fun  in  1861.     In  a  collected  edition 


he  tells  us  in  a  preface  that  Punch  had  declined  some  of  these 
as  "  too  broad  "  for  its  pages.  His  writings  for  the  stage  were 
first  in  the  form  of  burlesques  of  popular  grand  operas.  When 
the  "  Palace  of  Truth  "  was  produced  people  began  to  speak  of 
"  Gilbertian  "  humor, 
and  this  term  was  often 
used  to  describe  the 
spirit  that  informed  his 
later  works.  "  Pina- 
fore," first  produced  in 
London,  May  25,  1878, 
achieved  the  greatest 
success  of  all  the  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  operas. 
The  New  York  Tribune 
recalls  the  time  when 
America  went  "  '  Pina- 
fore'mad."     Thus: 

"  But  it  was '  Pinafore  ' 
that  gave  both  librettist 
and  composer  their 
greatest  fame.  '  H.  M. 
S.  Pinafore ;  or,  The 
Lass  That  Loved  a 
Sailor, '  to  give  the  piece 
its  full  name,  had  its  first 
production  on  any  stage 
at  the  Opera  Comique, 
London,  on  May  25,  1878, 
under  the  managementof 
D'Oyly  Carte.  George 
Grossmith  played  Sir 
Joseph,  made  up  like 
Lord  Nelson.  It  made  a 
tremendous  hit  at  the 
very  first  presentation, 
and  as  there  was  then  no 
international  copyright 
law  and  consequently  no 
royalty  to  be  paid  for 
American  presentations 
of  the  piece,  managers  in 
this  country  seized  on  it 
without  delay  and  with- 
out so  much  as  saying 
'  Thank  you  '  to  the  au- 
thors. Tho  '  Pinafore  ' 
was,  of  course,  in  its  sa- 
tirical aspects  directed  against  contemporaneous  follies  in  the 
conduct  of  the  British  Navy,  the  fun  of  the  thing  proved  to  be 
of  universal  rather  than  local  application  and  the  music  made 
an  instant  appeal  wherever  it  was  played  or  sung. 

■^The  very  first  American  production  of  '  Pinafore  '  was  given 
by  Manager  Field  at  the  Boston  Museum  on  November  25,  1878. 
It  was  presented  in  San  Francisco  on  December  23  by  the  Alice 
Oates  Company  at  the  Bush  Street  Theater  ;  in  Baltimore 
during  Christmas  week,  with  Blanche  Chapman  as  Josephine, 
and  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Ford  Company  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January,  1879. 

"  Of  the  many  New  York  productions  the  first  was  at  the 
Standard  Theater  on  Wednesday,  January  15.  1879,  under  the 
management  of  James  C.  Duff.  The  cast  was:  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Joseph  Porter,  K.C.B.,  Thomas  Whiffen  ;  Captain  Corcoran, 
Eugene  Clark ;  Ralph  Rackstraw,  Henri  Laurent ;  Dick  Dead- 
eye,  William  Davidge  ;  Bill  Bobsiay,  Charles  Makin  ;  Bob  Beckei, 
H.  J.  Burt;  Tom  Tucker,  Master  Henry:  Tom  Bou-lin,  J. 
Wilmot;  Josephine,  Eva  Mills;  Little  Buttercup,  Blanche  Gal- 
ton  ;  Hebe,  Verona  Jarbeau.  This  was  the  most  important  of 
the  first  crop  of  American  productions  and  ran  without  interrup- 
tion until  June  14.  Considerable  changes  in  the  productions 
were  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  per- 
formance, on  May  2. 

"  The  New  York  opening  created  an  enthusiasm  similar  to 
that  in  London.  Eight  days  later,  January  23,  E.  E.  Rice  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  '  Evangeline  '  at  the  Lyceum  and  presented 
a  burlesque  version.  On  February  10  three  more  '  Pinafore  ' 
productions  were  launched.  Others  quickly  followed,  till  New- 
York,  '  "  Pinafore  "    mad,'  had  five  productions  running  at  one 


SIR    WILLIAM    S.    GILBERT. 

The  phrases  which  Cilbert  has  contributed 
to  the  English  languaiee.  says  tlie  .SpringfieM 
R(puhlicat),  "have  been  equaled  in  number 
by  no  author  since  .'Shakespeare,  with  tlie 
I)Ossible  exception  of  Pope." 
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time,  not  including  the  Rice  version, 
which  had  been  moved  to  Brooklyn, 
and  all  within  a  month  from  the  date 
of  the  first  production. 

"On  March  10,  1879,  the  Gorman 
Church  Choir  Company  from  Philadel- 
phia began  an  engagement  in  '  Pina- 
fore '  at  the  Broadway  Theater,  this 
event  causing  much  comment,  as  indic- 
ative of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  composition  had 
united  church  and  stage.  On  that  same 
date  Harvey's  Opera  Company  came  to 
the  Lyceum,  where  '  Pinafore  '  had  be- 
come a  habit,  so  to  speak,  offering  a 
double  bill  of  '  The  Sorcerer  '  and  the 
omnipresent  '  Pinafore. ' 

"  One  of  the  brilliant  satires  in  '  Pina- 
fore '  —  one  that  probably  has  been 
parodied  more  than  any  other  song  in 
comic  opera — was  the  song  of  Sir 
Joseph  Porter,  K.C.B.,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty: 

When  I  was  a  lad,  I  served  a  term 

As  office  boy  to  an  attornej-'s  firm; 

I  cleaned  the  windows  and  I  swept  the  floor, 

And  I  polished  up  the  handle  of  the  big  front 
door. 
I  polished  up  that  handle  so  carefullee 
That  now  I  am  the  Ruler  of  the  Queen's  Navee. 

As  oflBce  boy  I  made  such  a  mark 
That  they  gave  me  the  post  of  a  junior  clerk; 
I  served  the  writs  with  a  smile  so  bland, 
And  I  copied  all  the  letters  in  a  big  round  hand; 
I  copied  all  the  letters  in  a  hand  so  free 
That  now  I  am  the  Ruler  of  the  Queen's  Navee. 

I  grew  so  rich  that  I  was  sent 

By  a  pocket  borough  into  Parliament; 

I  always  voted  at  my  party's  call. 

And  I  never  thought  of  thinking  for  myself  at 
all. 
I  thought  so  little,  they  rewarded  me. 
By  making  me  the  Ruler  of  the  Queen's  Navee. 

Now.  landsmen  all,  whoever  you  may  be. 
If  you  want  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
If  your  soul  isn't  fettered  to  an  office  stool, 
Be  careful  to  be  guided  by  this  golden  rule: 
Stick  close  to  your  desks  and  never  go  to  sea, 
And  you  all  may  be  the  Rulers  of  the  Queen's 
1  Navee. 


have  themselves  experienced.  They 
sympathize  with  what  they  have  suf- 
fered. Just  as  this  demand  in  the  the- 
ater becomes  every  year  more  exigent, 
so  will  the  dramatists  arise  to  satisfy 
it.  The  future  of  the  American  play- 
wright is  rosy 

'■  It  is  certain  that  the  orchestra 
stalls  of  the  Gaiety  Theater  are  just  as 
crowded  to  witness  '  Excuse  Me  '  as  the 
gallery.  The  experiences  of  that  epic  of 
sleeping-car  life  are  just  as  familiar  to 
one  class  of  the  public  as  another.  Its 
humor  strikes  one  class  of  spectators 
just  as  infallibly  as  it  does  the  other. 
Perhaps  it  will  take  on  a  new  measure 
of  summer-time  popularity  from  the 
presence  of  strangers  in  the  city.  They 
are  fresh  from  the  sleeping-car  when 
they  get  here.  Its  humor  has  taken  on 
a  new  eloquence  to  them." 


A  DISAPPOINTING  MEMO- 
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"  '  Pinafore  '  became  almost  a  na- 
tional habit,  and  at  one  time  ninety 
companies      throughout     the     United 

States  were  singing  it.     Burlesques  were  many,  and  parodies 
on  the  famous  songs  were  innumerable." 


Which  disappoints  artistic  London  becau.se  it  in  no  wise 
expresses  the  nation's  feeling  for  the  late  queen. 


HITS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DRAMATIST— That  the  "  pro- 
letariat "  are  mainly  having  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  field  of 
the  theater  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  successes  and  failifres 
of  the  last  dramatic  season.  The  foreign  drama,  English  as 
well  as  Continental,  received  but  poor  patronage  in  our  theaters, 
points  out  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun,  chiefly  because  the 
writers  for  the  foreign  stage  "  have  only  the  taste  of  the  stalls 
in  mind  "  and  pay  no  heed  to  what  the  occupants  of  the  rest  of 
the  house  may  wish  to  see  or  hear.  This  view  is  also  held  by 
Mr.  Mark  Klaw,  of  the  theatrical  syndicate,  who  asserts  that 
the  public  which  fills  the  upper  parts  of  the  house  "  is  not  in 
the  least  interested  in  the  social  or  psychological  problems  " 
that  are  posed  for  the  people  in  the  orchestra.  But  the  Ameri- 
can dramatist  has  succeeded  in  interesting  both  classes,  and 
the  closing  season  has  seen  him  almost  alone  in  holding  the 
interest  of  the  theatergoing  public.     Further: 

"  His  foreign  rivals  have  succumbed  to  the  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature and  only  the  native  goods  have  the  strength  to  survive 
in  an  age  of  automobiles  and  summer  shows.  Yet  his  present 
popularity  is  only  the  beginning.  The  taste  of  American  play- 
goers for  native  "subjects  grows  every  day  stronger.  They 
want  to  see  their  own  life.     They  are  amused  by  what  they 


T  IS  NOT  so  very  long  ago  that 
the  best  and  gentlest  of  present- 
day  English  humorists.  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  was  declaring  that  had  he  the 
power,  he  "  would  make  very  short  work 
of  any  Victorian  statues  I  saw  standing 
about."  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"  Albert  the  Good  would  not  escape  me  " 
— meaning  of  course  that  memorial 
which  guards  the  entrance  of  the  old 
city  of  Kensington.  The  efforts  that 
Max  made  to  laugh  the  Victorian  stat- 
ues out  of  London  have  had  no  avail, 
and  now  what  some  of  the  art-loving 
Englishmen  seem  to  regard  as  the 
greatest  monstrosity  of  all  has  been 
erected  at  the  gates  of  Buckingham 
Palace  in  honor  of  Victoria  herself. 

Max,  from  all  accounts,  is  safely 
tucked  away  in  Italy ;  but  Mr.  Roger 
Fry  dares  to  break  in  upon  the  dedicatory  jubilations,  graced 
by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany  as  well  as  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  to  lament  this  one  more  object  for 
shudders.  Shudders  may  not  be  exactly  the  word,  for,  "  we 
have,  of  course,"  says  Mr.  Fry  in  The  Nation  (London),  "in 
sheer  self-defense  become  so  profoundly  cynical  about  our  pub- 
lic art  that  we  are  inclined  to  pass  each  new  monstrosity  with 
a  deprecating  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  rapid  change  in  the 
subject  of  conversation."  But  Mr.  Fry  thinks  that  the  feeling 
for  public  art  is  not  sunk  too  low  in  banality  not  to  take  at 
least  some  offense  when  no  effort  is  made  to  express  the  nation's 
"genuine  common  emotions,"  or  to  show  resentment  when  an 
"  affront  is  put  upon  our  national  feelings  by  such  misrepresen- 
tations of  their  character."     He  goes  on: 

"Surely  the  feeling  for  Victoria  had  something  more  in  it 
than  the  turgid  and  flamboyant  rhetoric,  the  worn-out  symbol- 
ism and  labored  allegory,  which  Sir  T.  Brock  [sculptor  of  the 
Victoria  Memorial]  expounded  with  inimitable  naivete  in  a 
manifesto  in  The  Times.  And  even  supposing  that  social  inertia 
compels  us,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  find  out  and  express  our 
genuine  sentiments,  to  have  recourse  to  all  the  dreary  personi- 
fications and  empty  abstractions  of  virtues  and  vices  which  dare 
no  longer  show  themselves  in  the  more  vital  art  of  literature — 
even  supposing  that  all  this  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  tyranny 
of  convention,  at  least  it  might  be  rendered  with  something  of 
the  bravura  and  gusto  that  almost  any  Italian  sculptor's  assist- 
ant knows  how  to  put  into  these   stock   figures.     But    Sir  T. 
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Brock  has  gone  through  it  all  without  a  trace  of  virtuosity— 
laboriously,  timidly,  meticulously;  and  the  vast  pile  rears  it- 
self without  any  intelligible  or  coherent  plastic  idea,  without 
any  breadth  or  coordination  of  planes.  In  fact,  it  lacks  the 
fundamental  qualities  of  sculpture  ;  it  is  essentially  picturesque 
and  unplastic. 

"  Had  Sir  T.  Brock  accepted  the  suggestion  of  the  committee 
that  he  should  travel  for  a  year,  he  need  have  gone  no  farther 
than  the  Louvre  to  find  material  for  inspiration.  There  stands 
among  the  pre-Babylonian  treasures  the  statue  of  a  queen  who 
died  some  four  or  five  thousand  years  ago.  This  robust  mass 
of  solid  bronze — for  the  Queen  wished  her  memorial  to  be  irre- 
movable—expresses just  the  characteristics  we  might  demand 
in  a  monument  to  Victoria.  The  head  is  missing,  but  the  firmly 
poised  torso,  the  arms  folded  in  serene  confidence  of  moral  in- 
tegrity, the  sublime  aplomb  of  the  figure  enclosed  in  its  volumi- 
nous Victorian  dress,  give  to  this  relic  of  past  greatness  just 
the  qualities  demanded  by  the  theme." 


old  school,  had  been  a  man  of  to-day  he  would  either  have  been 
silent  or,  in  a  few  lines  directed  to  the  editor  of  The  Athenaeum , 
he  would  have  pointed  out  that  he  merely  took  his  local  color 
from  the  only  accessible  source.  He  might  add  that  the  chapter 
on  second-rate  or  fifth-rate  Dublin  society  in  1724  was  not  a 
fair  sample  of  the  whole  book.     But  Reade  addrest  a  very  long 


"LITERARY   BRUISERS" 

MR.  ANDREW  LANG  seems  to  be  spoiling  for  a  fight 
— a  literary  fight  of  course.  But  he  wants  it  to  be  a 
real  fight  such  as  entertained  mid  and  later  Victorian 
days.  When  critics  and  authors  fight  nowadays  it  seems  to 
him  but  a  "poor,  feeble  affair  with  gloves."  "  Nobody  is  inter- 
ested "  in  these.  So  for  lack  of  anything  to  fight  over  to-day 
or  any  chance  to  stand  in  the  ring  cheering  for  bloody  noses, 
Mr.  Lang,  in  the  London  Morning  Post,  recalls  some  of  the 
encounters  of  the  past.  Some  of  these  are  only  suggested  and 
may  not  easily  be  remembered.  The  bout  between  Cardinal 
Newman  and  Charles  Kingsley  was  effective  in  its  day  in  pro- 
ducing Newman's  great  "  Apologia  "—a  work  that  "  went  home 
with  paralyzing  effect."  "  This  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  the 
best  judges,  tho  for  one,"  Mr.  Lang  admits,  "I  never  could 
answer  Mr.  Kingsley 's  question,  "  What,  then,  does  Dr.  Newman 
mean  ?  "  Huxley  and  Gladstone  fought  over  Biblical  criticism  so 
as  to  lead  a  French  periodical  to  describe  the  affair  as  "  a  con- 
test of  two  amateurs.  Sir  Gladstone  and  Professor  Huxley." 
All  the  above  contestants  fought  with  "courteous  arms,"  but 
when  Charles  Reade  fought  his  duel  with  The  Athenseum,  he 
fully  earned  Mr.  Lang's  epithet  of  the  "  last  of  the  bruisers  "  : 

"  The  occasion  arose  thus :  Reade  wrote  a  story,  '  The  Wander- 
ing Heir,'  which  constituted  the  Christmas  number  of  The 
Graphic  in  1874,  '  cost  you  a  shilling.'  Two  hundred  thousand 
copies* were  sold  at  home,  in  the  States,  and  the  colonies,  and 
in  pirated  editions  300,000  more  wei-e  vended.  Excluding  piracies 
some  490,000  shillings'  worth  were  sold.  I  can  not  do  the  arith- 
metical sum,  but  '  there  was  money  '  in  this  by  no  means  good 
novel.  Reade  combined  the  story  of  the  great  mysterious  heir 
(or  Arthur  Orton)  of  the  Anglesea  title  and  estates,  using  the 
records  of  the  trial  (1743),  with  a  '  love  interest  '  about  the 
claimant's  first  wife,  whom  Reade  took  to  our  American  plan- 
tations in  male  costume.  This  invented  part  was  improbable, 
but  popular.  He  ended  with  a  summary  of  the  end  of  the  trial, 
closing  with  the  claimant's  temporary  triumph  in  1743. 

"  Reade  had  not  read,  or  chose  not  to  use,  Smollett's  account 
of  the  whole  affair  in  '  Peregrine  Pickle. '  The  real  hero  of  the 
struggle  was  the  claimant's  Scottish  backer,  Smollett's  friend, 
Mr.  Mackercher  (a  form  of  Farquharson).  Reade  converted 
this  hero,  who  had  fought  at  Sheriff muir  (1715),  and  Glenshiel 
(1719),  into  an  obscure  Irish  attorney,  a  man  that  said  '  Och, 
alanna, '  and  Reade  averred  that  the  Earl  of  Anglesea  was  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  Altham  of  the  day. 

"  These  amazing  errors  were  not  detected.  But  as  soon  as 
the  story  appeared  a  letter  was  published  in  The  Athenseum, 
signed  '  C.  F.,'  and  another  in  The  Press  and  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  signed  '  Coecilius. '  Both  critics  accused  Reade  as  a 
plagiarist  from  some  rimes,  'A  Modern  Lady's  Journal,'  by 
Dean  Swift.  In  fact,  Reade,  looking  about  him  for  '  local 
color,'  had  borrowed  a  scene  and  even  some  fifty  lines  from 
Swift.  He  might  as  well  have  said  this  in  a  note ;  his  book 
owed  nothing  more  to  Swift,  tho  his  narrative  (except  the  Billy 
Taylor  heroine  and  love  interest)  was,  like  any  historical  novel, 
founded  on  facts,  given  in  printed  books — and  on  neglect  of 
other  contemporary  statements.     If  Reade,    a  Bruiser  of  the 
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Wliicli  forms  the  central   figure  on  the  new   memorial   standing 
before  Buckingham  Palace,  designed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brock. 

letter  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  then  a  young  man  and  proprietor 
of  The  Athenseum.  Sir  Charles  replied  that  he  was  amused 
and  had  forwarded  the  letter  to  the  editor.  Reade  answered: 
'  Young  gentlemen  should  endeavor  not  to  be  amused  when  their 
lacqueys  have  thrown  dirt  on  their  superiors,'  That  was  a 
heavy  body  blow,  but  Reade,  in  1875,  granted  that  the  question 
as  between  him  and  Sir  Charles  was  *  very  debatable. '  Indeed, 
a  lacquey  and  the  editor  of  a  paper  do  not  occupy  analogous 
positions.  The  editor  supprest  but  commented  on  Reade's 
letter,  not  a  satisfactory  course. 

"  Reade  then  published  his  letter  in  Once  a  Week.  He  com- 
plained that  the  letter-writer  in  The  Athenseum  '  proceeds  to 
indelicacy  and  from  that  to  libel  ' ;  he  had  said  t'nat  Reade  was 
paid  a  penny  a  word,  '  an  indelicate  conjecture,  a  lie,  a  libel.' 
He  enclosed  the  letter  in  The  Press,  and  said  that  both  letters 
were  by  one  hand.  He  proved  at  great  length  that  all  writers 
from  Shakespeare  to  Moliere,  Scott,  and  Defoe  use  preexisting 
materials;  so  does  Homer,  so  does  Vergil.  Reade  himself  had 
'  taken  the  scholar's  way, '  that  of  research.  '  My  only  crime  is 
this:  I  have  written  too  well.'  His  critic  was  a  pseudo- 
nymuncule.  C.  F.  replied:  C.  F.  was  '  a  quiet  woman  living 
in  a  country  village,  which  1  scarcely  ever  leave.  I  have  never 
written  for  the  press ;  I  have  never  received  money  for  any- 
thing written.  .  .  .  Mr.  Reade  calls  me  a  "  trickster,"  "  a  scur- 
rilous skunk,"  a  "  pseudonymuncule."'  Mr.  Reado  might  be 
given  C.  F. 's  name  and  address.  '  I  may  modestly  say  to  Mr. 
Reade,  in  the  words  of  the  title  of  one  of  his  novels,  "  It  is 
Never  too  Late  to  Mend."  '  In  that  round  Miss  C.  F.  certainly 
seemed  to  score  several  points.  Reade  replied  that  if  C.  F. 
had  been  a  man  that  man  would  be  a  shuffling  snob  and  incur- 
able liar.  The  editor  of  The  Athen-ipum  said  that  his  C.  F.  was 
not  the  same  person  as  Coecilius.  the  writer  in  The  Pres.<!. 
Reade  answers:  'Coecilius  was  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins.  C.  F. 
was  Mrs.  Mortimer  Collins.'  Mr.  Collins  *  is  my  rival  in  busi- 
ness and  in  nothing  else.  He  is  prolific,  but  not  popular.  .  .  . 
It  is  an  example  of  Trade  Malice.'  Envy  and  jealousy  were 
the  cause  of  the  attacks." 


THE   DALAI  LAMA   INTERVIEWED  AT 

LAST 

THE  MYSTERY  that  formerly  hedged  a  king  is  nothing 
to  that  which  has  surrounded  the  personality  of  the 
Dalai  Lama — ruler  and  divinity  in  one.  This  ruler  of 
Tibet  is  one  of  three  living  human  beings  who  are  seriously  and 
sincerely  regarded  as  deities  by  any  considerable  number  of 
persons — the  other  two  being  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  Abbas 
EfFendi,  the  "  Messiah  "  of  the  Behaists.     The  Dalai  Lama,  says 


Courtesy  of  ''The  Couliuent, ''  Chicago. 


THE  DALAI  LAMA  OF  TIBET  AND  HIS  RETINUE. 
This  man,  tho  an  exile,  is  still  virtual  ruler  of  Tibet  because  the  millions  of  that  people  believe  him  divine 

Mr.  William  T.  Ellis,  "  is,  with  the  least  qualification  or  ex- 
planation, regarded  as  divine  by  the  greatest  number  of  per- 
sons." And  tho  now  an  exile  from  his  capital  city  of  Lassa  he 
is  still  virtually  ruler,  since  the  British  and  Chinese  have  been 
unable  to  impose  any  successor  upon  his  people.  Mr.  Ellis, 
who  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  East  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  world  facts  from  the  layman's  point  of  view  in  sup- 
port of  missionary  propaganda,  is,  in  his  own  belief,  the  first 
journalist  who  has  ever  interviewed  this  mysterious  ruler.  In 
The  Continent  (Chicago)  Mr.  Ellis  gives  this  picture  of  the 
Lama's  personal  appearance : 

"  The  Lama  seems  even  younger  than  his  thirty-seven  years. 
He  wears  his  hair  close  cropped.  His  complexion  is  a  light 
yellow,  and  his  features  are  not  pronouncedly  Mongolian.  His 
face  is  thoroughly  pock-marked,  but  not  deeply.  The  ears, 
which  are  large  and  noticeably  pointed  at  the  top — quite  as  car- 
toonists are  fond  of  representing  another  personage  who  is 
never  called  '  his  holiness  ' — are  his  most  noticeable  feature, 
altho  his  teeth  are  large  and  white  and  show  fully  when  he 
smiles,  as  he  does  frequently  and  rather  winsomely.  His  small 
black  mustache  is  waxed  horizontally,  and  his  under  lip  bears 
a  few  hairs.  Some  of  the  men  of  his  retinue  have  enough  hair 
on  the  chin  to  plait  into  tiny  pigtails. 

"  The  shape  of  the  Dalai  Lama's  head  argues  against  intellect- 
uality ;  in  a  lesser  personage  it  would  be  called  bullet-shaped. 
His  face  gives  the  impression  of  craft,  rather  than  of  mental 
alertness,  altho  this  is  redeemed  by  real  geniality.  Those  who 
know  say  that  he  is  very  considerate  of  his  followers,  and  loved 
as  well  as  reverenced  by  them.  The  current  tales  as  to  his 
never  washing  his  face  are  patently  false ;  I  have  means  of 
knowing  that  his  personal  habits  are  quite  unorientally  clean. 
He  sleeps  every  night  between  spotless  satin  sheets ;  and  he 
eats  from  a  golden  bowl  and  drinks  from  a  golden  cup. 

"  When  the  Chinese  Government  tried  to  depose  the  present 


Dalai  Lama,  it  accused  him,  in  terms  that  made  the  reader 
gasp,  of  all  kinds  of  gross  immorality,  practised  during  his  long 
wanderings  about  the  Chinese  Empire,  succeeding  the  invasion 
of  Lassa,  his  never-before-violated  capital,  by  British  troops. 
But  his  face  is  not  that  of  a  dissolute  man,  and  from  two  per- 
sons in  Darjeeling,  excellently  situated  to  know,  I  have  learned 
that  his  private  character  is  above  reproach.  The  charges  were 
but  a  bit  of  Chinese  politics  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  failed,  for 
the  Tibetans  would  not  hear  to  another  Lama,  and  only  the 
peaceful  orders  of  this  man  kept  them  from  waging  war  to  the 
death  upon  the  Chinese  troops. " 

What  the  Lama  told  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  point  to  an  extraor- 
dinary change  in  the  former 
instincts  for  seclusion  dis- 
played by  this  people  and 
its  head: 

"  After  the  usual  polite 
preliminaries  concerning 
health  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  meeting,  his  holiness 
touched  upon  my  national- 
ity. His  eyes  lighted  up, 
and  his  teeth  showed  in  a 
hearty  smile,  as  he  spoke 
in  a  strangely  soft,  low 
voice,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  depths  of  his 
throat,  of  his  interest  in 
America.  This  was  no  per- 
functory remark ;  in  his 
travels  he  has  learned  many 
things,  and  he  dwelt 
especially  upon  the  interest 
of  Americans  in  religious 
subjects.  His  own  interest 
in  life,  he  assured  me,  is 
wholly  religious.  He  has 
heard  that  Buddhism  is 
spreading  in  America — as, 
of  course,  it  is,  through 
Asiatic  immigration.  He  dwelt  on  his  friendship  for  W.  W. 
Rockhill,  former  United  States  Minister  to  China,  and  exprest 
the  hope  that  America  would  use  her  good  offices  to  facilitate 
the  ending  of  his  exile.  Negotiations  are  now  in  progress,  and 
he  hopes  to  return  ere  long  to  Lassa. 

"  His  holiness  volunteered  the  remarkable  statement  that  it 
had  been  his  plan,  on  his  return  to  Tibet  after  his  long  wander- 
ings consequent  upon  the  invasion  of  the  sacred  city  Jjy  the 
Younghusband  expedition,  to  follow  the  Chinese  example,  and 
send  his  young  men  to  America  for  a  Western  education.  He 
also  designed  that  Tibet,  and  even  Lassa  itself,  should  depart 
from  its  immemorial  policy  of  seclusion,  and  open  its  doors  to 
foreign  trade  and  travel.  That  plan  had  been  prevented  of  ful- 
filment by  Chinese  efforts  to  dethrone  him  and  by  his  present 
exile,  but  when  he  returns  he  purposes  to  put  this  policy  of 
modern  enlightenment  into  operation. 

"  Such  a  statement,  from  such  a  source,  is  perhaps  the  best 
possible  illustration  of  the  universality  of  the  tides  of  change 
and  unrest  that  are  sweeping  over  the  earth.  If  the  Dalai 
Lama,  the  personification  of  mysterious,  romantic  aloofness 
and  seclusion,  is  desirous  of  flinging  wide  open  the  doors  of  the 
last  and  most  conservative  of  the  hermit  nations,  then  indeed 
is  the  world  awake  in  its  remotest  pulsation." 

The  Lama  is  ultra  modern  in  one  of  his  beliefs — that  of  the 
future  universality  of  one  religion.  That  religion,  as  might  be 
expected,  will  of  course  be  Buddhism.  He  looks  forward  to  a 
purification  of  this  faith,  tho  he  expects  that  four  centuries 
will  be  necessary  to  effect  the  change.  Mr.  Ellis  concludes 
with  some  reasons  for  the  hold  this  exile  still  has  over  the 
millions  of  his  people.  In  the  first  place,  he  succeeded  in  sur- 
viving infancy,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors — 

"  He  broke  the  precedent  concerning  the  early  mortality  of 
the  earthly  incarnations  of  Buddha.  So  when  the  Chinese  tried 
to  have  another  drawing  of  infant  names  from  the  golden  urn, 
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the  people  and  the  monks — Tibet  is  a  monk-ridden  land— ob- 
jected, and  no  successor  to  the  absent  Lama  has  been  chosen. 
Moreover,  this  Lama  is  regarded  as  of  especially  supernatural 
origin.  When  but  a  little  babe  he  picked  out  the  uncle  of  the 
previous  Lama  as  '  my  uncle,'  thus  showing  his  consciousness 
of  his  previous  incarnation. 

"  He  is  said  to  be  a  paragon  of  religious  wisdom.  In  debates 
with  the  learned  monks  upon  abstruse  matters  of  the  law,  he 
has  always  been  able  to  confound  them,  and  the  discussions  end 
with  their  falling  down  and  worshiping  him.  Still  further — of 
course  I  am  quoting  current  Tibetan  report 
and  belief —he  has  attained  to  the  highest  de-  ■ 
gree  of  spirituality.  There  are  ten  stages 
of  religious  progress  in  this  life.  Even  the 
learned  and  pious  rarely  get  beyond  the 
fifth.  But  this  Dalai  Lama  has  reached  the 
tenth. 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  all  these  consid- 
erations, plus  the  natural  human  interest  cre- 
ated by  his  wanderings,  should  evoke  for  him 
a  loyalty  and  a  devotion  and  reverence  such 
as  was  given  to  none  of  his  predecessors  ? 

"Aside  from  a  merely  curious  and  intellec- 
tual interest,  Christendom  is  concerned  in  this 
young  man  chiefly  because  he  may  have  the 
deciding  voice  as  to  peace  or  war  in  this  re- 
mote yet  strategic  corner  of  the  earth,  where 
the  war  clouds  seem  to  be  gathering  even  as 
the  clouds  gradually  envelop  the  crowns  of 
the  mighty  Himalayas.  Other  minor  matters 
we  discust,  ere  I  bade  farewell  to  this  eager 
young  man,  so  zestful  of  life,  yet  doomed  to 
the  awful  isolation  of  the  most  venerated 
throne  that  ever  mortal  sat  upon.  I  did  not 
dare  show  the  pity  I  felt  for  him,  as,  a  cere- 
monial shawl  of  greeting  having  been  thrown 
over  my  shoulders  as  a  gift,  I  bowed  myself 
out  backward. " 
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PHILANTHROPY  THAT  FORGETS  RACE 
AND  RELIGION— Washington  has  followed 
Chicago  in  accepting  the  offer  of  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  of  the  latter  city,  to  contribute  $25,000  toward  the  build- 
ing of  a  $100,000  building  for  a  Colored  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  The  World  To-Day  (Chicago)  describes  Mr. 
Rosenwald  as  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  bbsiness  or- 
ganizations in  the  world.  "  He  is  president  of  the  Associated 
Jewish  Charities  of  Chicago,  and  is  said  to  devote  more 
than  half  of  every  working-day  to  philanthropic  enterprises." 
Some  time  ago  the  company  of  which  he  is  president  gave 
$100,000  toward  meeting  the  expense  of  erecting  a  branch 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  near  its  establishment  in  Chicago,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  personally  offered  $25,000  toward  the  construction 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  for  colored  men  in  any  city  which  will 
raise  $75,000  by  popular  subscription.  The  negroes  of  Chicago, 
it  is  asserted,  met  the  challenge  within  ten  days.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post,  which  is  moved  to  comment  by  the  recent 
action  in  Washington  in  accepting  Mr.  Rosenwald's  offer,  re- 
cently observes : 

"  As  we  stated  at  the  time  the  offer  was  made,  the  possibili- 
ties for  good  in  this  movement  are  very  great.  The  athletic, 
educational,  and  social  features  of  a  flourishing  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  housed  in  a  spacious,  attractive,  and  dig- 
nified building,  supply  an  element  that  is  perhaps  more  acutely 
needed  than  any  other  for  the  development  of  morale  among 
the  colored  youth  of  our  cities,  at  a  time  that  is  in  many  ways 
the  most  critical  in  their  lives.  There  are,  perhaps,  not  many 
cities  in  which  a  building  so  large  and  expensive  as  that  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Rosenwald  can  be  provided,  or  is  needed ; 
but  there  are  certainly  a  number  of  such,  and  in  each  of  them 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  the  capital  will  be  speedily 
followed.  And  when  the  limitations  of  this  particular  type  be- 
come evident,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Rosenwald  will 
gladly  make  a  corresponding  offer  on  a  smaller  scale,  for 
cities  whose  colored  population  falls  below  some  specified 
limit." 


JULIUS    ROSENWALD, 

A  Chicago  Hebrew  who  is  helping 
erect  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  for  the 
colored  race  of  America. 


FERRER  AS  A  MASONIC  HERO 

HE  ELEVATION  of  Francisco  Ferrer  into  an  interna- 
tional hero  and  martyr  can  find  no  reason  in  the  charac- 
ter or  achievements  of  the  man  himself,  we  are  assured 
in  the  London  Tablet  by  a  Catholic  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, Mr.  Hillaire  Belloc.  The  events  that  led  to  his  execu- 
tion were  the  commonplace  story  of  an  insurrection  such  as  the 
world  has  been  over  and  over  again  familiar 
with  and  the  punishments  meted  out  to  the 
leaders  "extraordinarily  mild."  Mr.  Belloc 
thinks  it  safe  to  say  that  "  in  comparison  with 
the  peril  seen,  and  the  enormous  material 
damage  done,  the  stroke  struck  by  the  Spanish 
Government  seems  almost  comically  small 
when  we  compare  it  with  what  has  happened 
in  our  time  in  Ireland,  in  Paris,  in  Milan,  in 
Russia,  in  Algiers,  in  Constantinople,  and  (in 
the  case  of  Denshawi)  in  Egypt. "  Of  the  half 
a  dozen  men  who  suffered,  Ferrer  was  one. 
A  great  stir  was  made  about  him — "  but  the 
agitation  left  wholly  unexplained  not  only  the 
prima  facie  case  against  the  man,  but  the 
whole  nature  of  his  indictment."  Why,  asks 
Mr.  Belloc,  "  was  this  obscure  and  insignifi- 
cant criminal  paraded  before  the  world  at  so 
vast  a  cost  and  in  so  startling  a  fashion  ?"  He 
goes  on : 

"  The  Masonic  clique  which  has  captured  the 
corrupt  and  discredited  caucus  of  the  modern 
French  Government  (and  which  only  the  other 
day  forbade  a  workmen's  demonstration  in 
Paris)  permitted  an  exceedingly  expensive  and 
highly  organized  manifestation  to  follow  the 
news  of  Ferrer's  execution.  It  degenerated 
into  a  riot. 

"  There  was  some  little  fuss  in  London. 
There  was  a  noise  (of  course)  arranged  by  Nathan  in  Rome. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  burn  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa.  Why 
was  all  this  ? 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  ever  taken  place  after  the  execution 
of  an  Irish  or  a  Polish  rebel,  or  after  the  hanging  of  some 
Turkish  soldier  who  rose  against  the  Masonic  organization  of 
the  Young  Turks. 

"  This  theatrical  and  utterly  insincere  mise-en-scene  failed, 
and  all  honest  men  must  congratulate  themselves  upon  its  fail- 
ure.    But  why  had  it  appeared  at  all  ?  " 

Mr.  Belloc's  assertion  is  that  Ferrer  was  a  member  of  the 
"  Grand  Orient,  and  the  Grand  Orient  is  the  central  organiza- 
tion of  attack  upon  the  Catholic  Church  in  Europe. "     He  writes : 

"This  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  however  well  founded.  The 
Grand  Orient  in  the  Rue  Cadet  (of  which  the  readers  of  English 
papers  are  not  allowed  to  hear  the  name)  is,  and  has  been  since 
the  affair  of  the  '  Fiches, '  a  capital  point  of  all  French  political 
talk  and  writing.  It  is  a  principal  subject  in  the  Continental 
press.  Its  activities  are  the  theme  of  Paris.  To  this  center 
are  affiliated  all  the  Lodges  which  work  throughout  Europe 
against  the  Catholic  name.  To  it  were  sent  those  innumerable 
reports  upon  the  religion  and  daily  habits  of  men  in  the  public 
service  which,  by  a  happy  accident  of  courage,  are  now  public 
documents.  The  body  of  which  the  Grand  Orient  is  the 
organizing  head  has  annually  met  and  laid  down  programs 
of  attack  upon  the  Catholic  Church,  which  are  exactly  and 
faithfully  reproduced  in  every  piece  of  anti-Catholic  legis- 
lation which  follows  and  oppresses  the  Catholic  nations  of 
Europe 

"  Ferrer  was  an  important  and  a  leading  personage  in  the 
Grand  Orient.  He  was  the  emissary  and  the  agent  of  the  Grand 
Orient.  He  had  behind  him  the  funds  and  the  vast  international 
organization  of  the  Grand  Orient— that  is  the  major  leading 
and  explanatory  fact,  knowing  which  we  understand  the  Ferrer 
legend  and  its  cause  of  being ;  not  knowing  which  the  whole 
agitation  can  only  bewilder  us." 
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RETURNING    IMMIGRANTS    AS 
MISSIONARIES 

WHILE  we  are  paying  immense  sums  to  educate  and 
send  out  missionaries  to  foreign  lands,  there  is  con- 
tinually flowing  out  from  our  ports  a  stream  of  return- 
ing immigrants  who  might  be  gospel  messengers  if  we  had  seen 
our  opportunity  and  fed  them  with  the  bread  of  life.  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong  notes  in  the  June  Homiletic  Review  that  last  year  more 
than  200,000  of  our  immigrants  returned  home,  or  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  aliens  admitted.  What  a  mis- 
sionary force  this  might  be,  he  exclaims.  Here  are  the  figures 
of  the  outgoing  tide : 

"  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  there  departed  from 
the  United  States,  202,436  emigrant  aliens  returning  to  their 
home  lands.  This  was  over  one-fifth  of  the  numbered  immi- 
grant aliens  admitted.  The  equivalent,  therefore,  of  one  in 
five  of  the  immigrants  to  this  country  in  that  year,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  stay  with  us,  returned  to  the  land  of  his 
nativity.  Some  of  these  undoubtedly  have  come  back  or  will 
come  back  to  the  United  States,  but  almost  the  whole  numlper, 
202,436 — for  few  of  them  were  minors — might  have  returned  to 
their  homes  as  missionaries  of  the  United  States.  41,772  were 
Southern  Italians;  16,884  were  Poles;  10,533  were  Magyars; 
9,259  were  Slovaks;  8,814  were  Greeks ;  7,133  were  Croatians 
and  Slavonians;  5,689  were  Hebrews;  5,682  were  Russians; 
4,377  were  Japanese;  2,383  were  Chinese;  2,656  were  of  the 
Turkish  Empire;  926  were  negroes;  20,644  were  not  specified." 

The  returning  population  ought  to  be  made  a  missionary  force, 
thinks  Dr.  Strong,  "  not  only  numerically,  but  in  quality. "  Such 
spontaneous  missionaries  would  be  more  effective  than  the 
strangers  we  now  send : 

"  Painfully,  laboriously,  slowly,  we  send  out  Americans  as 
foreign  missionaries.  These  missionaries  have  to  spend  long 
months  and  years  in  learning  the  languages,  ways,  habits  of 
mind,  and  religions  of  the  people  among  whom  they  work. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  do  they  become  one  with  the  people  to  whom 
they  go.  Returning  alien  immigrants  have  no  such  obstacles. 
They  are  already  one  with  and  a  part  of  the  peoples  to  whom 
they  return.  They  go  right  to  their  homes  and  live  among 
them,  in  every  part  and  portion  of  their  respective  countries. 

"  Can  one  imagine  a  mightier  missionary  force,  provided  that 
all  of  these  200,000  returning  aliens  a  year  were  missionaries  ? 
But  what  message  did  many  of  them  carry  to  their  home  lands  ? 
Not  a  few,  undoubtedly,  returned  dissatisfied  with  the  United 
States,  and  therefore,  probably,  with  the  religion  of  the  United 
States.  Most  immigrants  who  are  satisfied  with  the  United 
States  stay  here.  It  is  mainly  those  who  are  dissatisfied  who 
return.  Even  of  those  who  are  not  dissatisfied,  and  who  leave 
this  country  because  they  have  prospered  and  are  able  to  return 
to  live  in  their  own  country  in  relative  wealth — even  of  this 
number,  we  say,  a  very  large  number  must  go  back  with  con- 
ceptions of  this  country  not  very  favorable  to  the  country. 
Such  people  usually  conceive  of  the  United  States  mainly  as  a 
country  where  money  can  be  made.  Such  people  have  usually 
lived  in  this  country  intent  principally  upon  making  or  saving 
money.  They  have  spent  in  this  country,  usually,  years  of  pri- 
vation, and,  above  all,  of  very  intense  work.  They  have  seen 
the  country  mainly  upon  its  materialistic,  money-making  side. 
They  are  often  satisfied  with  the  United  States  only  from  this 
aspect.  '  America  is  good  to  make  money  in,'  they  frequently 
say;  '  Europe  is  better  to  spend  it  in.'  Thus  many,  even  of 
those  who  have  prospered,  go  back  to  their  home  country  be- 
cause they  prefer  theirs  to  ours." 

It  is  our  duty  to  change  this,  and  send  the  alien  home  with 
tidings  of  America's  good  qualities  rather  than  her  bad  ones. 
Says  Dr.  Strong: 

"  Many  and  many  an  American  missionary  in  foreign  lands 
finds  his  work  made  immeasurably  more  difiicult  because  of  evil 
reports  as  to  the  morals,  business  and  industrial  methods  in  the 
United  States,  made  by  these  immigrant  aliens  returning  to 
their  homes.  Probably  to-day,  for  evil  or  for  good,  the  might- 
iest force  issuing  from  the  United  States,  in  many  foreign 
countries,  is  the  character  given  to  it  by  the  immigrant  aliens 
who  return  to  their  country  after  a  residence  brief,  or  more  or 
less  prolonged,  in  the  United  States." 


THE  BEST  HUNDRED   CATHOLIC  BOOKS 

To  MAKE  a  list  of  Catholic  books  the  first  qualification 
is  that  they  have  been  written  by  Catholics.  Of  all 
the  lists  of  "  best  hundred  books  "  probably  this  one, 
found  in  The  Rosary  Magazine,  constructed  on  the  above 
principle,  is  the  first  one  compiled  from  the  strictly  Catholic 
point  of  view.  The  list  being  for  the  layman,  of  course  theology 
is  barred,  as  are  also  law  and  medicine.  The  Bible  is  claimed 
as  "  the  first  Catholic  book"  ;  then  if  hierarchal  order  is  sought, 
some  difficulty  presents  itself  in  deciding  between  the  claims  of 
the  "  Imitation  of  Christ  "  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas'  "  Against 
the  Gentiles."  Then  "  for  magnitude  and  erudition,"  we  are 
pointed  to  the  "  Catholic  Encyclopedia."  The  writer  calls  it 
"  marvelous,  but  a  little  disappointing.  You  do  not  seem  to 
get  a  square  meal  off  an  article  in  it."  To  let  the  writer 
continue : 

"  In  the  matter  of  philosophy  we  come  upon  delicate  ground, 
for,  while  we  have  philosophical  works  enough  in  English,  the 
vast  majority  of  them,  unfortunately,  deal  with  false  and  mis- 
leading systems  and  can  not  be  touched,  save  as  curiosities  of 
mental  aberration,  by  Catholics,  for  whom  and  by  whom  they 
were  not  written.  But  on  the  philosophical  shelf  one  turns  to 
the  Stonyhurst  Manuals,  valuable  contributions  all  of  Catho- 
licity to  popular  philosophical  science. 

"This  list  includes  Maher's  '  Psychology,'  Rickaby's  '  First 
Principles'  and  'Moral  Philosophy,'  Devas'  'Political  Econ- 
omy,' Clarke's  *  Logic,'  Boedder's  '  Natural  Theology,'  and  in 
their  orthodox  company  we  shall  leave  poor  Mivart  '  On  Truth  ' 
and  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's  '  Great  Enigma  '  and  other  works.  Strong 
meat  for  the  mere  lay  reader,  but  not  to  be  missed  in  any  list 
of  Catholic  works,  is  Harper's  '  Metaphysics.'  What  of  New- 
man ?  We  must  simply  add  all  his  works,  from  the  '  Grammar 
of  Assent'  to  the  'Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons,'  and  r.lso' 
Allies'  '  Chair  of  Peter.' 

"  If  you  were  to  take  these,  volume  by  volume,  you  would 
have  about  forty  of  your  hundred  books.  Suppose  we  add,  w  ith 
contemptuous  generosity,  the  works  of  Manning,  Vaugh.  n, 
Father  Faber,  Wiseman,  and  Ward,  somebody  will  say  that  the 
list  is  for  laymen,  and  that  they  are  not  all  so  philosophically 
minded.  Even  we  shall  have  missed  the  most  noted  work  on 
ethics  in  English,  that  of  Dr.  Cronin,  to  say  nothing  of  Dr. 
Coffey's  Atork  on  'Scholastic  Philosophy'  and  Dr.  MacCaffrey's 
'  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Modem  Times.'  " 

Was  Shakespeare  a  Catholic  ?  it  is  asked.  "  Possibly. "  "  Cer- 
tainly Ben  Jonson  was,  for  a  time,  and  probably  Marlowe." 
We  go  on  down  the  list,  of  course  finding  nothing  that  has  earned 
a  place  in  the  "  Index  "  : 

"  My  list  of  books  of  that  time  must  include  Father  Parsons 
and  Father  Campion,  as  well  as  Crashaw's  '  Way  to  the  Temple. ' 
You  observe,  we  have  scarcely  touched  the  Continent.  What 
of  the  great  classics  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany  ? 
Happily  for  our  purposes  they  must  be  almost  all  ruled  out, 
because  we  cater  for  English  readers,  and  but  few  have  been 
translated.  Some  of  Calderon's  works  are  in  English,  as  '  Life 
Is  a  Dream.'  Several  of  Corneille's,  as  '  The  Cid  '  ;  many  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Racine  and  Moliere.  Of  course  the 
'  Chronicles  '  of  Froissart  deserve  a  place,  and  the  poems  of 
Beranger.  Shall  we  class  Rabelais  and  Erasmus  as  Catholics  ? 
If  so,  several  volumes  are  added  to  the  hundred.  Frederic 
Mistral's  '  Mireio  '  should  also  have  a  place,  and  Rene  Bazin's 
'  The  Rising  Corn  '  and  the  '  Nun  '—in  fact,  I  would  add  every 
volume  of  his  which  has  been  Englished.  The  Abbe  Prevost's 
'  Manon  Lescaut '  is,  of  course,  a  classic,  but  scarcely  a  Catholic 
work,  and  Alexandre  Dumas  may  perhaps  have  been  a  Catholic, 
but  he  is  ruled  out.  Now  that  everybody  is  speaking  about 
Portugal,  you  must  have  a  volume  of  Camoens,  and,  of  course, 
Fenelon's  '  Telemachus  '  and  Bossuet's  '  Universal  History.' 

"  The  trouble  is  to  compress  the  good  books  into  the  hundred. 
We  have  made  no  room  yet  for  M.  Maeterlinck,  at  least  '  The 
Lightless, '  '  Pelleas  and  Melisande,'  and  '  The  Treasure  of  the 
Humble,'  and  had  almost  forgotten  'The  Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine. ' 

"  Even  the  great  Catholic  poets,  Chaucer,  Pope,  Dryden, 
Moore— not  to  mention  Coventry  Patmore,  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
Faber,  or  Father  Russell,  will  clamor  for  a  volume  or  two  each." 


MOTOR    WAGONS    FOR    "DRUMMERS" 

ANlilW  eommorciiil  domain  for  tlic  motor- 
car is  believed  to  exist  in  the  business 
of  the  commercial  traveler.  A  writer  in 
The  Automobile  declares  that  "the  next  big 
development  of  usefulness  for  the  car  in 
business,"  will  be  its  employment  as  an  aid 
in  soiling  goods — that  is,  it  will  be  used  as 
a  means  of  transportation  for  salesmen, 
their  merchandise,  and  their  samples.  What 
may  be  expected  in  this  direction  is  set 
forth  as  an  elaborate  article  in  which  the 
writer  contends  that  a  truck,  making  ten 
miles  an  hour,  is  twice  as  good  as  all  other 
means  of  transportation,  and  costs  consider- 
ably less.  A  salesman  with  a  wagon  or 
truck  "can  sell  as  much  merchandise  in 
three  months  as  he, could  in  six  months  by 
rail,  boat,  or  wagon."  The  essential  point 
is  that  the  truck  can  be  made  to  go  at  any 
time,  whereas,  with  rail  and  boat-travel, 
the  salesman  is  dependent  on  time-tables. 
The  article  sets  forth  the  experience  of  a 
certain  salesman  during  a  three-months' 
trip  made  by  him,  starting  and  ending  in 
New  York. 

The  car  used  for  such  a  trip  may  be  any 
excellent    machine,    "constructed    with    the 


would  have  made  necessary  several  weeks 
instead  of  one.  The  salesman  finally  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  New  England,  and  then 
made  a  tour  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  the 
regions  west,  south,  and  north  of  it.  .\lto- 
gether,  three  months  were  occupied  in  a 
canvass  of  the  territory  referred  to.  Tables 
are  printed  to  show  the  cost  of  the  trij) 
by  automol)ile  and  its  cost  by  other  forms 
of  transportation. 

COST   OF   THK   TRIP   BY   AUTO.MOBILE 

For  gasoline,  217  gallon.s  at  20  cent.s S4.3.40 

For  oil,  10  gallons  at  80  cents 8.00 

For  three  months'  insurance  of  car 12.00 

Repairs  anrl  replacements 24. .3.5 

Garage  (78  washings  and  90  nights'  storage)  169.00 

Hotel 180.01) 

Meals 270.00 

Incidentals .50.00 

Total S7.56.75 

Salary  of  salesman  at  $150  month 450.00 

Total  cost  of  selling .$1,206.75 

COST   BY    OTHER    TRANSPORTATION 

Railroad  and  boat  fare .S98.0fi 

Wagon  and  buggy  hire 52.00 

Hotel .'560.00 

Meals 540.00 

Incidentals 100.00 

Total 81,1.50.0(1 

Salary  of  salesman  at  $150  month 900.00 

Total  cost  of  selling .$2,050.00 


he  instinctively  looks  to  the  electric  and 
reorders."  The  writer  attributes  the  exist- 
ence of  such  large  fleets  of  electric  wagons 
and  trucks  as  now  exist  to  the  influence  of  the 
".satisfied  customer."     It  is  he  who  has  built 


THE    OLD    WAY    AND    THE    NEW    I.\    INDIA. 


idea  of  commercial  service  in  the  delivery 
and  transfer  of  goods,"  but  it  should  have 
light,  solid  tires  and  a  carrying  capacity  of 
about  1,000  pounds.  The  salesman  would 
need  no  helper,  driver,  or  mechanic,  but 
should  himself  be  rea.sonably  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  a  car.  Starting  from  New 
York,  the  salesman  referred  to  entered  New 
England  by  way  of  New  Rochelle,  where  in 
an  hour,  or  possibly  an  hour  and  a  half,  he 
was  able  to  transact  business  with  three  of 
the  customers  of  his  house.  During  the 
same  day  he  transacted  business  at  Larch- 
mont,  Mamaroneck,  Portchester,  and  Green- 
wich, spending  the  night  at  Stamford.  As 
a  day's  work  he  found  that  he  had  can- 
vassed four  towns  and  seen  nine  customers. 
On  the  following  morning,  he  visited  five 
customers  in  Stainfortl,  and  by  9:30  o'clock 
was  on  his  way  eastward.  During  tlie  day, 
it  had  been  possible,  in  the  several  towns 
passed,  to  interview  sixteen  regular  cus- 
tomers. In  a  week  he  had  made  G7  business 
calls  in  2G  towns  and  cities. 

Supposing  that  the  salesman  in  that  time 
had  sold  goods  to  three  out  of  every  five 
merchants  visited,  and  that  his  orders 
averaged  $100  each,  his  order  book  would 
show  40  orders,  amounting  in  total  to  $4,000. 
Had  the  car  not  been  used,  the  writer  esti- 
mates that   other   modes   of   transportation 


ELECTRIC  TRUCKS  AND  WAGONS 

It  is  contended  by  The  Commercial  Vehicle 
that  the  average  manufacturer  and  merchant 
"  generally  does  not  realize  how  strong  is  the 
hold  that  the  modest,  electrically  propelled 
truck  and  wagon   have  gained."     Salesmen 


A  CALX,  AT  THE  LEADING   HOTEL   IN   SA.VCHEZ,    MEXICO 

have  found  that  when  the  owner  of  a  horse 
vehicle  has  purchased  an  electric  one,  he 
has  discovered  its  operation  to  be  so  simple, 
and  the  economy  of  operation  so  great,  that, 
"as  occasion   demands  additional   facilities, 


U.VLOADING    BAGGAGE    O.NTO    AX    ELECTBIC   TRUCK. 

up  the  electric-vehicle  business.  Now  and 
then  the  purchaser  of  an  electric  vehicle 
for  trucking  has  been  lured  away  by  the 
speed  and  brilliant  performances  of  the 
gasoline  or  steam-propelled  vehicle,  but 
"the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift."' 

Transportation  managers  have  been  heard 
to  say,  after  much  experience,  that  one 
should  never  try  to  make  deliveries  with  gas- 
oline trucks,  provided  they  can  be  made  with 
electric  ones.  By  this  he  means  that  if 
the  work  to  be  done  comes  within  the  scope 
of  an  electric — that  is,  if  it  be  a  short  de- 
livery— "no  other  form  of  transportation 
is  so  economical."  To  the  gas-motor  truck, 
with  its  greater  speed,  "belongs  the  long, 
straight-away  hauls."  Several  large  mer- 
chants have  established  a  rule  that  all  goods 
within  a  15-mile  circuit  shall  be  delivered 
with  electrics,  and  all  between  15  and  50 
miles  with  gasoline  machines.  Another  rule 
is  not  to  stop  the  gasoline  truck  imtil  points 
beyond  the  15-mile  limit  have  been  reached. 
These  facts  have  "built  up  the  great 
electric-vehicle  fleets  in  the  United  States." 
Oldest  of  these  fleets  is  one  operated  ])y  a 
large  department  store  in  New 
York,  which  originally  had  six 
delivery  wagons  of  500-pound 
capacity.  Next  came  a  fa- 
mous firm  of  New  York  jew- 
elers, who.  about  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  began  with  three 
electric  vehicles,  eighteen  oth- 
ers being  added  afterward, 
making  a  total  of  twenty-one, 
all  of  which  are  in  operation 
to-day,  "and  are  noted  for 
their  fine  operation,  their 
cleanliness,  "as  well  as  their 
efficiency."  Because  of  the 
absence  of  the  fire  risk,  these 
jewelers  are  able  to  load  and 
unload  their  vehicles  on  any 
floor  of  their  large  store,  to 
which  they  are  raised  by  an  elevator. 

Next  in  point  of  age  comes  a  department 
store  in  New  York,  which  has  eight  electric 
vehicles,  of  one-  or  two-ton  capacity,  and 
seven   of   a   thousand   poimds   capacity,    all 
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having  been  built  ten  years  ago,  and  being 
still  in  regular  service.  The  writer  of  the 
articles  quoted  names  other  large  depart- 
ment stores  which  successfully  employ 
electric  trucks.  One  of  these  installed  ten 
delivery  wagons  in  1904-1905,  and  fifteen 
others  in  1909,  with  an  additional  fifteen 
soon  afterward,  the  electric  fleet  now  nxuxi- 
bering  thirty-five  machines.  At  the  same 
time  gasoline  wagons  have  been  employed, 
but  only  for  extremely  long  hauls. 

Brewers,  meanwhile,  "who  have  very 
heavy  loads  to  carry,  have  far  outdone  most 
other  lines  of  business  in  the  use  of  the 
electric."  In  1908,  a  large  brewery  in  St. 
Louis  began  to  install  electrics  and  in  1910 
had  fifty-three  in  its  garage.  In  New  York, 
brewers  are  almost  a  unit  for  electric  de- 
liveries. One  of  them  reports  that  its  in- 
stallation of  six  5-ton  electrics,  six  other 
.")-ton  keg  trucks,  and  twelve  3-ton  trucks 
saved  the  company  $20,000. 

One  of  the  express  companies  in  New  York 
now  owns  more  than  100  electric  vehicles 
for  city  use  and  a  large  nimibcr  of  others 
are  operated  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Drest-meat  concerns  also  employ  electric 
trucks  in  great  numbers,  usually  of  3-  and 
5-ton  capacity.  Three  such  concerns  are 
named  with  between  forty  and  fifty  trucks. 
The  largest  fleet  of  electrics  used  by  any  one 
concern  is  operated  by  the  newest  of  the 
large  New  York  department  stores,  which 
uses  eighty  machines. 

THE    FIVE-HUNDRED-MILE    RACE 

In  the  500-mile  race,  over  the  Indianapolis 
course,  on  May  30,  Ray  Harroun  in  a  Mar- 
mon  car  was  the  winner,  with  the  Lozier  car 
second,  and  the  Fiat  third.  The  average 
speed  of  the  Marmon  car  was  nearly  75  miles 
an  hour.  Twelve  cars  in  all  finished  the  race. 
Eight  men  were  injured,  one  of  them  a  mech- 
anician,   being  killed.      The   time'  taken   for 


"The  last  100  miles  was  by  far  the  easiest 
of  the  entire  run,  and  the  car  was  less  difficult 
to  handle  on  the  turns.  At  first  there  was  a 
tendency  to  slip,  which  increased  toward  the 
200  mark,  but  from  that  time  I  had  little 
trouble  in  holding  the  car  to  its  course. 

"In  my  estimation  the  limit  is  reached  at 


A  MOTOR  BUSINESS  W.^GON   CO.NVEHTKD  INTO  A 
PLEASURE    VEHICLE. 

the  500  miles  was  6  hours  41  minutes  8  sec- 
onds. During  a  portion  of  the  time  in  the  last 
20  miles,  the  Marmon,  Lozier,  and  Fiat  cars 
were  "almost  bunched  for  the  bend,"  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun.  The 
Marmon  car  was  in  the  lead  at  450  miles,  the 
Lozier  and  Fiat  cars  being  close  to  it.  At 
475  miles  these  three  were  still  leading  and 
"giving  one  of  the  greatest  exhibitions  of 
driving  ever  seen  on  the  speedway."  When 
the  victory  was  won,  a  great  demonstration 
of  applause  took  place,  the  crowd  of  sights 
seers  being  estimated  to  number  100,000. 
Harroun,  the  driver  of  the  Marmon  car,  said : 

"All  credit  is  due  my  car  for  the  brilliant 
victory.  At  no  time  was  the  throttle  wide 
open,  and  I  relied  solely  upon  the  consistent 
high  speed  to  win  for  me  over  occasional 
bursts  in  the  backstretch.  The  weather  was 
noticeably  warm,  altho  I  did  not  suffer  from 
the  heat. 


A     MOTOIl-TltbCK    THAT    KEATS    TE.N     TI^AMa    IN 
CARRYING    BRICK. 

500  miles  and  is  entirely  too  long  for  the  en- 
durance of  the  driver.  I  was  relieved  from 
the  170th  to  the  250th  mile  and  the  rest  of 
the  drive  was  extremely  refreshing." 

The  first  accident  occurred  to  an  Amplex 
car  at  the  30  mile,  the  rear  tires  being  blown 
out,  the  car  skidding,  the  wheels  being  torn 
off,  and  the  car  upset,  crushing  S.  P.  Dickson, 
the  mechanician,  beneath  the  wreckage. 
Dickson  was  the  son  of  a  Chicago  newspaper 
man.  Another  accident  occurred  in  front  of 
the  grandstand,  when  four  cars  were  wrecked 
and  two  men  injured. 

THE    GLIDDEN    TOUR 

It  was  announced  originally  that  the 
Glidden  Reciprocity  Tour  would  take  place 
this  year  in  the  week  of  June  19-26;  but, 
in  order  to  permit  those  who  take  part 
in  the  tour  to  spend  Sunday  in  Boston, 
tliese  dates  have  been  changed  to  June 
21-29.  The  tour  will  cover  1.089  miles,  the 
start  being  made  in  Washington,  and  the 
toiu'  ending  in  Ottawa,  Canada.  Nine  States 
and  two  provinces  of  Canada  will  be  passed 
through.  The  tour  will  include  a  hill- 
climbing  contest  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in- 
stead of  at  "Dead  Horse  Hill,"  in  Vermont, 
the  climb  taking  place  on  Saturday,  June 
24.  The  test  at  Worcester  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  excellent,  the  course  being  one  mile  in 
length  with  a  grade  varying  from  8  to  10 
per  cent.  The  record  for  a  test  in  this  place 
is  58  seconds.  It  was  made  in  a  steamer 
car.  The  record  for  a  gasoline  car  is  58 
seconds,    the   car   used   being   of   90   horse- 


power. With  Glidden  stock  cars,  no  such 
records  can  be  made,  inasmuch  as  these  cars 
will  carry  passengers,  and  will  not  have  high 
power,  special  gears,  or  be  stript.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cars  will  require,  perhaps, 
three  or  four  minutes  in  which  to  make  the 
climb.  Following  is  the  itinerary  of  this 
tour: 

June  21 — Washington  to  Philadelphia, 
163  miles;  noon  stop,  Bellaire,  75  miles. 

June  22— Philadelphia  to  New  York,  182 
miles;  noon  stop,  Lakewood,  96.6  miles. 

June  23— New  York  to  Springfield,  146 
miles;  noon  stop,  Waterbury,  93  miles. 

June  24 — Springfield  to  Worcester,  50 
miles  (hill  climb  at  Worcester);  W'orcester 
to  Boston,  40  miles. 

June  25 — (Sunday  in  Boston.) 

June  26— Boston  to  Springfield,  Vt.,  142 
miles;  noon  stop,  Keene,  N.  H.,  106  miles. 

June  27 — Springfield  to  Burlington,  135 
miles;    noon  stop,  Montpelier,  98  miles. 

June  28 — Burlington  to  Montreal,  110 
miles;    noon  stop,  Alburg,  47  miles. 

June  29 — Montreal  to  Ottawa,  121  miles; 
noon  stop,  Carillon,  47  miles. 

Total— 1,089  miles. 

In  Boston  the  contestants  will  be  guests 
of  the  Bay  State  Automobile  Association. 
The  organizers  of  the  tour  believe  it  will 
prove,  to  automobilists  in  general,  of  greater 
interest  than  former  ones,  because  of  its 
value  as  an  object-lesson.  While  the  contest, 
as  to  route  and  roads,  will  not  be  more  diffi- 
cult than  others  have  been,  it  will  be  con- 
ducted   under    more    exacting    rules.     Con- 


A    DELIVERY    WAGON    FOR    $650. 

fined  to  large  cities  in  the  East,  motorists 
everywhere  will  get  more  direct  knowledge 
of  touring  on  schedule  time.  Moreover,  the 
improved  rules  enforced  will  make  it  possible 
to  set  forth  in  fuller  detail  the  performances 
of  cars. 

A  FARMER  ON  THE  FARMER'S  CAR 

Harley  C.  Hatch,  who  as    a  farmer    has 
had  personal  experience  with  the  automobile 
in  Nebraska,  writes  for  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
(Continued  on  page  1160) 
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Easy-riding  full-elliptic  springs, 
shock-absorbing  wood  frame,  air- 
cooled  motor  and  light  weight  are 
the  constructional  features  which 
distinguish    the   Franklin   automo- 


bile. 

It    is    further 

distin 

guished 

by    its 

beauty    of 

body 

design. 

Built 

in    four-   and 

six-c 

ylinder 

chassis 

sizes    with 

twelve 

differ- 

ent    body    styles. . 

Illustrated     catalogue    sent 

en    request 

FRANKLIN 

AUTOMOBILE 

COMPANY 

Syracuse 

N    Y 

our  reaoers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litekarv  Digest  wben  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Again  a  Doubled  Demand  for 
No-Rim -Cut  Tires— 10%  Oversize 


Over  600,000  Sold 


For  you  motor  car  owners  who  still  buy 
clincher  tires,  here  are  some  facts  to  consider : 

About  two  years  ago  the  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut — our  patented  tire — began  to  become  the 
sensation.  It  was  the  final  result  of  ten  years 
spent  in  tire  making. 

Last  year  our  tire  sales  trebled — jumped  to 
§8,500,000— because  of  this   tire's  popularity. 

This  year,  64  leading  motor  car  makers  made 
contracts  with  us  for  No-Rim-Cut  tires.  More 
pneumatic -tired  cars  at  the  Shows  this  year 
were  equipped  with  Goodyears  than  with  any 
other  make. 

Now,  about  600,00c  No-Rim-Cut  tires  have 
been  sold — enough  to  equip  1 50,000  cars.  The 
result  of  their  use  is  this  : 

The  demand  for  these  tires  is  more  than  twice 
that  of  last  year — six  times  that  of  two  years  ago. 

Our  enormous  plants,  with  three  shifts  of 
men,  are  run  night  and  day.  Our  daily  output 
is  2,200  automobile  tires.  Yet  we  have  not  for 
weeks  been  less  than  JS2,ooo,ooo  behind  on 
urgent  orders. 

Should  you  not  know  these  tires  ? 

The  Reasons 

Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  now  cost  thesame 

as  Stan  dard  clincher       

tires.  They  used  to  cost 
one-fifth  more. 

These  tires  cannot 
rim-cut.  We  have  run 
them  flat  in  a  hundred 
tests — as  far  as  twenty 
miles.  A  clincher  tire, 
in  a  single  block,  may  be 
ruined  beyond  repair. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  do 


not  hook  to  the  rim.  There  is  no  bead  to 
"freeze"  into  the  rim  flange — nothing  to  pry 
out  when  you  want  to  remove  it. 

The  tires  are  held  on  by  126  braided  wires 
which  are  vulcanized  into  the  tire  base.  They 
make  the  tire  base  unstretchable.so  that  noth- 
ing can  force  it  off. 

We  control  this  braided  wire  feature.  It  is 
the  only  practical  method  ever  discovered  to 
make  an  unstretchable  tire  base. 

No- Rim-Cut  tires  fit  all  standard  rims. 

10%  Oversize 

No-Rim-Cut  tires,  because  they  are  hookless, 
can  be  made  10%  oversize  and  still  fit  the  rim. 
And  we  do  it — without  any  extra  charge. 

That  means  10%  more  air  — 10%  greater 
carrying  capacity.  ,  And  that,  with  the  average 
car,  adds  25%  to  the  tire  mileage. 

This  10%  oversize  takes  care  of  the  extras 
— the  top,  glass  front,  etc.  It  saves  overload- 
ing, saves  blow-outs.  Nine  times  in  ten,  with- 
out this  oversize,  tires  have  too  much  load. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or   Without  Non-Skid  Tread 


These  two  features  together — No-Rim-Cut 
and  oversize — with  the  average  car  will  cut  tire 
bills  in  two.  Yet  they 
cost  nothing  extra.  Is 
it  any  wonder — think 
you — that  the  demand 
for  these  tires  has  be- 
come so  overwhelming  ? 
Our  Tire  Book,  based 
on  1 2  years  of  tire  mak- 
ing, tells  many  facts  you 
should  know.  Ask  us 
to  mail  it  to  you. 


Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 
THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  UBERTY  STREET,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 


Canadietn  Factory  :  Bowmanville,  Ontario 


Main  Canadian  Office  :  Toronto,  Ontario        (3'^' 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


Wi^ej^^eBStfr^A 


We  iiuau  a  DAIS  TIlVK>l»DUPi.K.*TOR, 
that  ideal  assistant,  always  ready  when 
you  want  to  quickly  make  100  Copies 
from  Pen  Written  and  50  Copies  from 
Typewritten  Original.  Complete 
Duplicator,  cap  size,  costs  $7,50  less 
33  1-3  per  cent  discount.  $5.00 
net.  but  we  don't  want  your  money 
until  you  are  satisfied  that  our 
machine  is  all  ris^hi.  so  if  you  are 
Interested  Just  write  to  send  it  on  10  Dars*  Trial  Without  Deposit. 
FELIX  P.  DAIS  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  DansBId^.,  Ill  John  St..  N.  T. 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

^""^  In  each  town  to  ride  an  exhibit  sample  1911  bicy. 

cle.     Write /or  special  off^er. 

Finest  Guaranteed    i^in  ^^    ^4 9 

1911    Models  iptVtO^ieg 

with  Coaster  Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires 

1909  &  1910  IModels    tf  7  ^_    tf*'! 

all  of  best  makes...   V*  '    *Oqti^ 

100   Second -Hand    Wheeia 

All  makes  and  models,  ^<>^      ^t> 

■  good  as  new 0<V  tO  ^o 

HOreat  FACTORY  CLEARINQ  SAI^E 

P''^Shi/t  on  Approval -withoui  a 

Vcent    deposit,    pay    ihr    /rnX^hl.    and    allow 

ZW.J'^^'^    FREE    TRIAL. 

.  ,    ■"'=S,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps, 
sundries,  parts  and  repairs  f.r  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
Thai/  usual  prices.    DO   NOT  BUY  until   you  get  our 
catalogues  and  offer.     Write  tiotu. 
aiE AD  CYCLE  CO.       Dept.  S    172    CHICAGO 


Save  ^10  of  Your 

Tire  Repair  Expense 

For  five  cents  .vou,  yourself,  can  permanently  repair 
any  puncture — easier,  quicker,  and  better  than  by  vul- 
canizing. Even  the  worst  blowout — in  tube  or  casing- 
can  be  quickly  repaired  with  just  your  tvvo  bands  and 


Trade  Mark  Reg. 


S.  Pa  tent  Office 


-  t  rep 

the  tire  itself  at  one-t?nth  the  cost  of  vulcanizing.  Use 
It  anywhere— in  the  shop  or  on  the  road.  Onlv  15 
minutpsto  repair  a  puncture,  an  hour  for  a  blowout. 
Besidessavingnine-tenthsof  yourtirerepaireipense 
you  can  double  the  life  of  your  casings  by  promptly  re- 
pairing cuts  and  sand  pockets  with  Tire-Doh.  Prove 
it  to  your  satisfaction  at  our  risk.  We  refund  vour 
money  upon  request.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Tire-Doh 
Outfit  <oda!/— price,  $2.  Or  send  us  $2  and  get  one  ex- 
press prepaid.  You  run  no  risk.  Money  back  if  you 
ask  it.  Order  Tire-Doh  now  and  save  money. 

Atlas  Auto  Supply  Co.,   63  East  Adams  Street.  Chicago 


MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  1158.) 

published  at  Lincoln,  a  statement  of  con- 
clusions as  to  the  value  of  the  car  to  the 
farmer.  He  can  remember  the  time  when, 
in  Nebraska,  the  man  who  owned  a  spring 
wagon  had  what  was  regarded  as  a  luxurious 
mode  of  transportation.  Spring  wagons 
were  then  not  so  plentiful  in  Nebraska  as 
automobiles  are  now.  Only  one  of  Mr. 
Hatch's  immediate  neighbors  then  owned 
a  spring- wagon,  while  a  top-buggy  was 
"  an  unknown  vehicle  in  that  part  of  the 
world.'"  When  Nebraska  people  now  see  a 
farmer  driving  a  motor-car,  their  first  thought 
is:  "Can  he  afford  it?"  Mr.  Hatch  sets 
forth  his  own  ideas  as  to  who  are  the  farmers 
that  really  can  afford  a  car : 

"I  have  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  give 
them  here  for  what  they  are  worth;  they 
may  agree  with  yoiu-s  and  may  not.  The 
man  who  wishes  an  automobile  should  buy 
one  if  he  has  a  farm  all  paid  for,  has  no 
debts  of  any  other  description  that  can  not 
be  handled  any  day  without  sacrifice,  has 
all  the  necessary  farm  buildings  for  com- 
fort and  even,  perhaps,  luxurj',  as  this 
word  is  understood  on  the  farm.  No  con- 
venience should  be  lacking,  either  in  the 
house,  bam,  or  machinery  shed;  the  man 
who  has  not  a  good  system  of  waterworks 
handily  supplying  house  and  barn  should 
put  one  in  before  thinking  of  the  motor-car. 
Finally,  he  should  have  money  to  pay  down 
on  the  car,  or  enough  to  complete  pajonent 
where  he  is  sure  of  getting  hold  of  it.  Last 
of  all,  he  should  be  assured  of  enough  in- 
come to  keep  the  car  running  and  in  good 
repair  over  and  above  all  other  expenses." 

Mr.  Hatch  has  owned  a  car  for  nearly  two 
years.  It  cost  him  $1,250,  but  the  same 
car,  considerably  improved,  can  now  be 
bought  for  $1,000.  The  so-called  "farmer's 
car,"  of  a  typical  sort,  can  be  bought  for  as 
little  as  $900,  prices  running  as  high  as  $1,700. 
By  "farmer's  car"  he  does  not  mean  a 
runabout,  with  only  one  seat,  but  a  car  with 
two  seats.  This  kind  of  car  he  regards  as 
indispensable  for  the  farmer,  who  usually 
has  a  family  large  enough  to  occupy  two 
seats.  No  farmer  should  make  the  mistake 
of  buying  a  one-seated  machine.  Of  the 
cost  of  running  the  farmer's  car,  which  will 
vary  with  different  owners,  he  says: 

"You  all  know  the  man  who.se  machinery 
and  repair  bill  is  twice  as  great  as  his  neigh- 
bor's? Well,  that  man  will  have  twice  the 
expense  with  his  car  that  his  neighbor 
would.  The  man  who  gets  along  well 
with  machinery  A\-ill  get  along  well  with  a 
motor-car. 

"  For  the  two  years  our  machine  has  been 
run  I  have  found  an  average  expense  of 
about  5  cents  for  each  mile  traveled.  I 
think  that  this  expense  may  be  divided 
equally  into  two  parts.  One-half  will  be 
taken  up  by  gasoline,  lubricating-oil,  trans- 
mission grease,  and  batteries,  while  the 
other  half  will  go  for  tires  and  repairs.  Our 
gasoHne  costs  us  12^  cents  per  gallon  by  the 
barrel,  and  a  gallon  will  run  us  ten  miles 
over  average  roads. 

"One  'gallon  of  lubricating-oil,  costing 
from  50  to  60  cents,  will  last  for  from  75  to  100 
miles.  Transmission  grease  will  cost  about 
$2.75  for  a  twenty-five-pound  can,  and  this 
will  last  a  long  time. 

"Tire  expense  is  now  the  greatest  item 
in  running  a  car.  At  present  I  can  figure 
my  tire  expense  as  follows:  The  dealer  in 
town  will  sell  for  about  $25  a  32  x  3Hnch 
outer   tire,    or   casing,   as   it   is   called,   and 


Qiietiehes  Thirst— 
Horsf'ord's  .%cld  Phosphate 

It  makes  a  refreshing,  coolinsbeveraKe  and  strength- 
ening Tonic— superior  to  lemonade. 
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guarantee  it  for  3,500  miles.  He  takes  the 
mileage  on  your  .sp(!cdometer  when  th(!  tire 
is  put  on  and  if  it  fails  to  make  3,500  miles 
you  get  the  credit  on  a  new  casing.  This 
makes  the  four  wheels  equipped,  cost  SlOO 
for  outer  casing,  and  you  are  assured  of  a 
3, .500  ftiileage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can, 
by  using  patches,  inner  casings,  sho(>s,  etc., 
get  more  than  that  out  of  them,  and  I  figure 
that  3  cents  a  mile  will  pay  our  tire  bill, 
both  for  inner  and  out(!r  tubes  and  casings. 

"  Now  as  to  repairs.  This  is  something 
that  can  not  be  figured  accurately,  for  one 
man  may  run  10,000  miles  with  no  expense 
at  all,  while  the  next  one  may  have;  to  go 
to  the  garage  inside  of  a  week.  I  may  say, 
tho,  that  the  present-day  automobile  is  not 
the  one  we  knew  five  years  ago.  They  are 
practically  all  reliable,  and  while  there  will 
be  little  things  get  out  of  order  you  will 
learn  to  repair  tliem  yourself.  On  thi.s  ac- 
count it  is  well  to  buy  from  some  dealer 
right   in  your  town   who   understands   cars. 

"At  first  you  will  use  lots  more  gasoline 
than  necessary,  but  you  will  soon  learn 
how  to  handle  that.  Buy  the  best  grade 
of  oil  and  ga.soline  to  be  found;  it  will  prove 
cheapest  in  the  end.  You  will  likely  have 
more  trouble  with  your  car  in  the  first  six 
weeks  than  in  the  following  five  years,  but 
you  will  learn  how  to  run  it  by  your  mis- 
takes." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Hatch  declares  that 
farmers  seldom  find  the  automobile  "as 
much  a  money-maker  as  some  claim."  It 
will  not  make  money  in  the  sense  that  a 
plow,  a  cultivator,  or  a  grain-binder  does, 
and  is  really  "  a  luxury,  in  about  the  same 
class  with  the  piano."  But  it  has  some 
distinctions  not  shared  by  the  piano.  It  is 
a  wonderful  saver  of  horses.  Farmers  have 
discovered  that  horses  are  "much  more 
lively  since  he  quit  driving  them  on  the  road." 
Cars  are  also  a  saving  to  the  farmer  in  his 
trips  to  town,  and  will  carry  freight.  More- 
over, as  an  article  of  luxury  and  pleasure, 
they  "give  more  pleasure  to  the  majority 
of  people  thah  any  piano  ever  could."  One 
of  the  greatest  satisfactions  in  using  a  car 
is  that,  with  all  the  pleasure  you  get  and  the 
speed  you  enjoy,  "no  faithful  horse  is 
being  abused." 

No  better  evidence  of  the  farmer's  interest 
in  the  motor-car  need  be  looked  for  than 
this  number  of  The  Nebraska  Farmer  itself 
affords.  Much  the  largest  part  of  its  con- 
tents is  taken  up  with  articles  on  the  farmer's 
use  of  the  car,  and  along  with  these  is  printed 
a  large  mass  of  motor-car  advertising. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  BAD  ROADS 

The  Touring  Club  of  America,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  is  collecting  infor- 
mation, in  part  through  its  own  agents,  as 
to  bad  roa<l  conditions  on  touring  routes  in 
the  East.  It  is  a  work  which,  to  some  ex- 
tent, has  been  carried  on  in  other  large  cities 
of  the  country,  and  will,  no  doubt,  increase 
as  time  passes.  When  these  reports  reach 
the  Touring  Clul)  from  other  persons  than 
its  own  agents,  careful  investigations  are 
made  m  order  that  the  truth  of  the  reports 
may  be  confirmed.  One  of  the  recent  bad 
reports  pertained  to  the  stretch  of  road 
between  Croton  and  Peekskill,  which  lies 
on  the  main  highway  of  all  tourists  inaking 
the  run  from  New  York  to  Albany  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Hudson.  The  reports 
havii;g  been  verified,  complaints  were  for- 
warded to  the  State  Highway  Commission. 
in  the  hope  that  improvements  would  be 
undertaken. 

The    Club    has    rccentlv    sent    one    of    its 
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The  Endorsement 
of  Buyers 


HIROBABLY  no  gasoline  car  on  any  market  was 
ever  accorded   such    prompt   and  unqualified 
endorsement  by  motorists  as  the  White  gaso- 
1  line  car,  now  closing  its  second  wonderfully 

successful  year.  No  car  presenting  its  claim  as  the 
White,  when  the  gasoline  motor  market  w^as  flooded 
w^ith  every  kind  and  description  of  car,  could  have 
secured  a  foothold  unless  it  possessed  innately  splen- 
did merit.  It  is  therefore  the  most  flattering  tribute 
to  the  economical  WHITE  that  there  comes  but  one 
report  from  every  owner — a  report  telling  of  the  sur- 
prisingly low^  cost  for  fuel,  for  oil,  for  tires — and  the 
almost  negligible  item  of  repairs.  These  endorsements 
do  not  come  from  any  one  state  or  territory,  but  from 
Maine  to  Texas — North — South — East — West — under 
all  conditions  of  roads  and  grades. 


White  Quality  Its  Cause 


Ihese  results  could  not  be  secured  with  such 
persistent  regularity  if  the  design  of  the  engine 
did  not   represent  the  very  best  engineering 

1  thought  of  the  times — if  its  simplicity  w^ere  not 

such  as  to  appeal  to  every  owner  and  driver — if  the 
car  w^ere  not  superbly  built,  utilizing  every  modem 
improvement  modern  science  has  brought  to  the  ser- 
vice of  motor-car  building.  It  gets  its  economy  of  fuel 
from  the  long-stroke  engine — it  gets  its  economy  of  tires 
from  its  moderate  size  and  w^eight — it  gets  its  econ- 
omy of  repairs  from  the  fact  that  it  was  well  built  in 
the  beginning,  of  the  best  materials  obtainable.  Added 
to  all  these  features,  it  has  a  compression  release  which 
makes  cranking  easy  and  perfectly  safe — it  has  four 
forward  speeds,  which  makes  driving  easy,  preserves 
the  life  of  the  engine  and  helps  to  economize  in  the 
use  of  fuel. 


Let  us  send  you  our  latest  catalogue,  with  testi- 
monials of  users  —  people  you  may  possi- 
bly knew  and  whose  opinions 
you  must  respect. 


The  White  ^TrtB  Company 

812  East  79th  Street,  Cleveland 
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OR  your  bride-to-be — or  your  bride  of 
many  Junes   ago — a    Detroit   Electric. 


P41JtBt 


No  other  bridal  present  means  so  much — ex- 
presses so  perfectly  all  that  you  want  it  to  say. 
For  the  Detroit  Electric  is  the  standard  of 
value — the  highest  compli- 
ment in  selection  that  you 
can  pay — the  most  consider- 
ate choice  for  her  permanent 
happiness,  comfort,  lux- 
ury, safety. 

The  Detroit  Electric  is 
simple  of  control — respon- 
sive. '  Gives  automatic  pro- 
tection in  emergencies. 


Our  "Chainless" 
Direct  Shaft  Drive — 
a  straight  path  of 
power  —  reduces 
number  of  parts  and 
simplifies  construc- 
tion. No  concealed 
chains.  Pneumatic  or 
Motz  cushion  tires. 

Batteries  optional— Edi- 
son nickel  and  steel,  Iron- 
clad, Detroit  lead,  or  Exide 
lead  batteries.  The  Edison 
and  Ironclad  at  an  extra 
cost.    Book  on  request. 


Anderson   Electric   Car   Company 

Dept.  2,  Detroit,  Mich. 

BRANCHES  : 

Nem  York 
Broadway  and  80th  Si. 

Chicago 

2416  Michigan  Ave. 

Kansas  City,  Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Selling  Represen- 
tatives in  all  leadinR 
cities. 


Brand 


Challenge  Waterproof  Collars  equal  linen  in 
style  and  fit — they  are  Jar  better  than  linen  in  service  and  comfort: 
can  be  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 

The  perfect  dull  linen  finish  is  an  exclusive  patented  feature  not  approached 
by  any  other  waterproof  collar.  U'c  yuarantef  euerj/ coHar  to  give  satisfaction  in 
service  and  appearance. 

At  your  dealer's— Collars  2."i  .,  Cuffs  50p.,  or  sent  by  mail  b]i  us  on  receipt  of  price. 
Oitr  new  ^^Slip-East/   Jtmsn  int<.t  s  tie  slide  ''osilij.    M  rite/or  our  talest  sti/lebool:. 

THE   ARLINGTON   COMPANY,    Dept.    "F" 

Established  1883  725-727  Broadway,  New  ^  ork 

Boston,  %:,  Bedford  St.    Chicago,  125  .s..  M.iil.pt  St.    St.  Louis,  f)!):. 

NorthTthSt.     Philadelphia,  WKi  Clitstniit  St.      Detroit, 

117  Ji-ffi'ison  Ave,       San  Francisco, 

71.5  Missi(.ii  St. 


t.v^;  O'^/TR 


;^i:a,fy^jii.|i^  ,  ,,„: 


representatives  on  a  three-weeks'  tour  of 
inspection  through  New  England.  His  in- 
structions were  to  proceed  to  Boston,  by 
waj^  of  New  Haven,  New  London,  and 
Providence,  coming  home  by  way  of  Wor- 
cester and  Springfield,  and  taking  in,  during 
the  trip,  several  side  districts.  In  this  way 
information  was  collected  as  to  roads  which 
are  traversed  every  year  by  thousands  of 
motorists.  Where  bad  conditions  are  found, 
earnest  efforts  are  put  forth  to  induce  the 
local  authorities  to  undertake  improvements. 
The  Touring  Club  has  established  in 
Washington  a  branch.  Elsewhere  other 
branches  are  likely  to  be  established,  in- 
cluding one  in  Boston.  These  branches  will 
take  up  the  work  of  the  parent  club  in  in- 
vestigating road  conditions.  Eventually,  it 
is  believed  that  a  valuable  fund  of  touring 
material  in  all  popular  motoring  regions 
will  by  this  means  be  made  instantly  avail- 
able to  club  members.  Work  of  this  sort, 
so  obviously  necessary  and  beneficent,  will 
not  unlikely  be  taken  up  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

THE    LIGHT-CAR    EVENT    IN    FRANCE 

On  Sunday,  June  29,  what  is  known  as 
the  Light^Car  Event  will  be  run  over  the 
Boulogne-sur-Mer  course,  in  France.  Thirty- 
eight  entries  had  been  made  as  early  as  May 
8.  This  contest  is  described  by  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  Motor  Age  as  "undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  race  in  Europe  this 
year."  The  fine  promises  for  it  are  attrib- 
uted mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  for  light 
cars  only.  Of  the  regulations  the  corre- 
spondent says: 

"The  regulations  limit  the  cylinder  area 
of  the  four-  or  six-cjdinder  motors — singles 
and  twin-cylinders  are  excluded — to  3  liters, 
which  is  practically  183  cubic  inches,  and 
corresponds  to  that  popular  type  of  car 
having  a  bore  and  stroke  varying  between 
70  by  170  and  85  by  130  millimeters.  There 
are  a  few  regulations  regarding  length  of 
running-board,  width  of  the  two  seats, 
width  of  mud-guards,  etc.,  for  the  race  is 
intended,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  be  for 
standard,  if  not  stock  cars.  The  race  will 
really  be  a  test  of  small  motors  of  2.9  to  3.3 
inches  bore,  with  strokes  in  proportion. 
Under  the  rules  it  would  be  possible  to  enter 
a  four-cylinder  motor  having  a  bore  of  3.8 
inches,  but  only  on  condition  the  stroke  was 
the  same. 

"  Engineers  are  of  opinion,  however,  that 
even  under  a  cylinder-volume  rule  it  is  ad- 
visable to  have  a  long  stroke,  and  doubtless 
it  will  be  found  that  the  average  in  the  race 
will  be  3.3  by  5.1  inches  bore  and  stroke. 
Normally,  such  motors  are  rated  in  Europe 
at  12  to  15  horse-power,  but  it  practically  is 
certain  that  for  the  race  few  of  them  will 
brake  less  than  40  horse-power,  while  some 
of  the  extreme  types  will  give  a  little  more 
than  50  horse-power.  More  than  one  en- 
gineer admits  that  he  will  not  be  satisfied 
unless  he  gets  more  than  50  horse-power  out 
of  his  motors  on  the  bench  test. 

"  It  is  worth  noting  that  there  will  be  no 
six-cylinder  models.  A  few  of  the  firms  en- 
tered for  the  race  built  these  models,  but 
they  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  under  racing 
conditions  the  six  is  at  a  disadvantage. 
With  the  exception  of  a  two-cycle,  entered 
with  a  view  to  giving  a  demonstration  of 
their  reliability,  all  will  be  on  the  four-cycle 
principle." 

There  will  be  in  France  no  big-car  race  this 
3'ear.     Hence  it  has  been  possible  to  secure 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  ^VATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  famous." 
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for  the  light-car  race  all  necessary  good 
drivers,  liosides  the  thirty-eight  cans  which 
had  been  entered  on  May  9,  it  is  expected 
that  at  least  six  more  will  be  entered. 


MOTOR-CARS   IN    USE 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  cars  now  in  u.se  in 
this  country.  The  results  of  one  of  these 
were  printcul  a  month  ago  in  the  motor  de- 
partment of  this  pci-iodical.  Serious  diffi- 
culties have  attended  all  attempts  of  this 
kind.  While  with  some  of  the  States  it  is 
possible  to  ol)tain  statistics  of  the  cars 
owned  within  such  States,  many  others,  as 
remarked  by  The  Motor  World,  "have 
absolutely  no  means  of  telling  just  how 
many  cars  are  being  operated  on  their  high- 
ways, or  how  many  of  their  citizens  are 
motorists."  Some  States  provide  for  neither 
registration  nor  taxation,  and  hence  the 
absence  of  any  official  records.  Even  in 
States  which  ref|uire  registration  it  is  often 
impossible  to  estimate  the  "dead  timber," 
registration  being  not  always  renewed  each 
year.  An  example  of  this  occurred  last 
year  in  New  York  State.  When  the  new 
law  requiring  annual  registration  went  into 
effect,  the  records  indicated  a  total  of 
106,000  automobiles;  but  it  was  found,  when 
the  new  registration  was  made,  that  the 
number  decreased  over  40,000,  which  showed 
that  many  numbers  that  had  been  carried 
on  the  books  belonged  to  cars  which  had 
ceased  to  run.  Some  of  the  States  have 
only  tax  reports  for  the  use  of  those  who 
would  estimate  the  number  of  cars  in  such 
States,  and  these  are  seldom  entirely  trust- 
worthy. Other  States  have  mixt  forms  of 
registration  and  taxation,  and  this  presents 
another  kind  of  difficulty.  It  is  believed 
that  only  a  Federal  registration  bill  would 
ultimately  provide  an  absolutely  correct 
census  of  cars,  but  this  could  be  secured  only 
after  continual  revision  and  correction. 
One  of  the  recent  estimates  for  all  the  States 
was  made  by  the  Auto  Directors  Company, 
in  New  York.  It  is  printed  in  The  Motor 
World,  with  the  comment:  "These  figures 
undoubtedly  are  too  high,  as  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  New  York,  where  the  actual 
registrations  are  over  10,000  below  the  num- 
ber given  in  this  table."  The  followimj  is 
the  table: 


Alabama,  4,800. 
Arizona,  800, 
Arkan.sas,  1,900. 
California,  40,000. 
Colorado,  6,000. 
Connecticut,  11,000. 
Delaware,  900. 
District  of  Columbia. 

8,124. 
Florida,  2,600. 
C.eorgia,  7,000. 
Idaho,  750. 
Illinois,  30,000. 
Indiana,  15,000. 
Iowa,  24,200. 
Kansas,  12,300. 
Kentucky,  2,300. 
Louisiana,  6,850. 
Maine,  7,300. 
Mar.vland,  4,526. 
.Mass.,  22,000. 
Michigan,  18,059. 
.Minnesota,  11,900. 
Mississippi,  6,300. 
Missouri,  15,600. 

Total, 


Montana,  3,200. 
Nebraska,  15,200. 
Nevada,  890. 
New  Hamp.,  5,500. 
New  .Jersey,  17,000. 
New  Mexico,  800. 
New  York,  70,000. 
N.  Carolina,  3,116. 
N.  Dakota,  1,500. 
Ohio,  32,400. 
Oklahoma,  1,100. 
Oregon,  5,400. 
Penn.,  40,000. 
Rhode  Island,  6,400. 
.So.  Carolina,  1,000. 
So.  Dakota,  8,000. 
Tennes.see,  4,062. 
Texas,  8,400. 
Utah,  1,491. 
Vermont,  3,223. 
VirKinia,  7,000. 
Wasliington,  6,000. 
West  Va.,  1,100. 
Wisconsin,  14,000. 
Wyoming,  1.100. 
518,091 


THE  HIGHWAY  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN 

W.  E.  Williams  contril)utes  to  Motor  an 
article  on  the  plan  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  with  "  the  world's  greatest  motor 
road."  He  points  out  in  detail  how  this 
transcontinental  highway  may  be  completed 
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Learn 
how  to 
reduce 
your 
annual 
tire  bill 


Join  the 
Service  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Tire  Company 

THIS    Bureau  has  hundreds  of 
letters   from    motorists  telling    of  tire  mileage 
ranging  all  the  way  from  five  or  six  thousand 
miles    up    to    twelve     thousand.       These     motorists 
enthusiastically  give  all  the  credit  to  the  better  quality 
of  United  States  Tires — 


Continental 
G&J 


Hartford 
Morgan  &  Wright 

They're  probably  right.  The  motorist  using 
United  States  Tires  operates  his  car  at  a  positive 
advantage  as  compared  to  the  motorist  using  tires 
made  under  less  favorable  conditions.  There  is  a 
superior  quality  built  into  these  four  famous  brands 
that  makes  possible  such  mileage  as  these  hundreds 
of  motorists  have  written  about. 

But  having  the  advantage  of  the  most  dependable  tires  does  not  lessen 
the  importance  of  knowing  how  to  take  care  of  them.  The  average 
motorist  loses  heavily  through  sheer  neglect  of  his  tires. 

The  United  States  Tire  Company  proposes  to  see  that  lack 
of  care  is  not  due  to  lack  of  information. 

Our  Service  Bureau  has  been  organized  and  equipped  for  the  single 
purpose  of  supplying  the  motorist  with  exactly  the  kind  of  information 
he  should  have  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  tire  expense  down  to  where 
it  belongs. 

The  Bureau  has  issued  and  is  supplying  to  its  members  the  most 
complete  book  on  the  manufacture  and  care  of  tires  that  has  ever  been 
published,  and  in  addition  will,  at  frequent  intervals,  furnish  its  mem- 
bers with  such  information  as  will  be  of  genuine  value  to  them. 

This  service  is  absolutely  free  to  any  motorist  who  cares  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it — whether  a  user  of  United  States  Tires  or  not. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon,  and 
you  will  receive  the  initial  Instruction 
Book,  as  well  as  all  literature  and  data 
to  be  issued  in  the  future. 

United  States  Tires  are  America's 

Predominant  Tires,  selling  at  the  same 

price  asked  for  other  kinds. 

Seven  styles  of  tread  (including the  famous 
Nobby  Treadt  and  three  styles  of  fasteninjr. 
The  widest  rani;e  of  selection  ever  offered 
the  motorist. 


Please  send  all  literature  issued  by  your 
Service  Bureau  to 


Name- 


Address 


Make  of  Car _ 


-Tires- 


Address  SERVICE  BUREAU 

UNITED  STATES  TIRE  COMPANY 

1 795  Broadway,  New  York 


I 


,i 
r, 

l 
r, 


i?'^v»a«i'^-»s'  >'.<. 
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THE  CAR  that  achieves  such  records  for  low  cost 
of    maintenance  as    the    Corbin  has    achieved 
proves  conclusively  that  it  possesses  those  ster- 
ling qualities  vi'hich  you  demand  in  a  car. 

It  proves  that  the  Corbin  is  just  a  bit  better  in  every  feature 
than  the  severest  service  demands — that  it  will  travel  safely  and 
swiftly  over  roads  where  others  might  have  to  be  used  with 
caution — even  favored. 

Touring  or  Toy  Tonneau,  S3000 

Soven  Passenger,      .  3060 

Torpedo 3100 

LImousIno,    ....  4000 

These  prices — please  remember— Include  all  equipment— as  follows: 

Imported  Maeneto,  Top  -with  full  set  of  Curtains,  Adjustable  Rain  Vision  Wind  Shield, 
Warner  Speedometer,  Frest-O-Lite  Gas  Tank,  Headlii^hts,  Combination  Oil  and  Electric 
Dash  and  Tail  Lamps,  Storage  Batteries,  Firestone  Q.  1).  Demountable  Rims,  Tire 
Holders,  Trunk  Rack  and  full  kit  of  tools,  etc. 

We  want  you  to  knoip  the  Corbin  as  thousands  of  others  know  it.  We  want 
you  to  take  a  ride  in  the'  Corbin  Car,  to  settle  back  in  the  comfortable  leather 
cushions  and  really  experience  its  smooth  running  capabilities — to  become  familiar 
with  its  simplicity,  ease  of  operation,  abundance  of  power  and  simple  mechanism — 
strong,  durable  construction. 

Then  you  be  the  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Corbin  has  reached  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  automobile  excellence. 

A  request  from  you  will  bring  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue,  alsothe 
name  of  the  dealer  in  your  locality  who  will  cheerfully  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  Corbin  Car  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

CORBIN  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CORP' N,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


III 


A  PART  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

WASHINGTON  FOR  SALE 


TO SETTLE 
ESTATES 


Located  in  the  best  residential  section,  overlooking  entire  city  and  less  than  two  miles 
from  the  White  House.     An  investment  of  from  ;$250  up  will  yield  exceptional  profits. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Avenue  Heights 


1,022,333 

SOLD  IN  FIRST  EIGHT  WEEKS 


SALE  OPENED  APRIL  3d,  1911 


SQUARE 
FEET 


To  insure  quick  sale  present  price  made  extremely 

low  and  terms  of  purchase  exceptionally  reasonable. 

Send  for  the  "  Story  of  the  Heightg,'"''  a  Beautifully  Illustrated  Book  Fully 
Describing  the  Property— Its  Investment  and  Home  Building  Possibilities. 

THOMAS  J.  HSHER  &  CO.,  Sales  Agents 

Dept.  D.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SECURITY  &  TRUST  CO.   and  AMOS   H.  PLUMB 
Trustees  for  Massachusetts  Avenue  Heigrhts,  Washington,  D.  C. 


by  improving  existing  roads,  and  by  the 
construction  of  a  short  connecting  road. 
The  eastern  part  will  be  the  old  Cumberland 
Road,  of  which  Henry  Clay  was  famous  in 
his  day  as  the  champion.  Somewhat  more 
than  800  miles  of  this  boulevard  were  built 
in  early  times  from  Cumberland,  Md.,  to 
East  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
dream  of  that  day  was  a  road  entirely  across 
the  continent,  but  the  project  received  its 
death  blow  with  the  advent  of  the  railroad. 
The  motor  promises  now  to  revive  it 
effectively.  The  northern  terminus  on  the 
Pacific  of  the  proposed  highway  will  be  at 
Tumwater,  which  is  near  Tacoma. 

The  Cumberland  Road  is  still  a  finished 
highway,  needing  only  repairs  to  make  it  fit 
for  motor-cars.  From  St.  Louis  it  is  pro- 
posed that  one  line  shall  run  to  Old  Franklin 
in  Missouri,  over  ground  first  traversed  by 
Daniel  Boone,  and  from  Old  Franklin  west- 
ward through  Kansas  and  Colorado  into 
New  Mexico  over  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail. 
The  route  to  Tumwater  will  start  at  Omaha, 
and  follow  the  old  Oregon  trail,  running  west- 
ward by  way  of  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Douglas, 
Wyoming,  Boise,  Idaho,  and  thence  through 
Oregon  and  Washington.  At  Grand  Island 
a  connecting  line  would  run  southward  to 
the  Santa  Fe  trail  at  Newton,  this  line  being 
mainly  a  new  road  about  175  miles  long. 
Improvements  in  the  Oregon  trail  through- 
out its  entire  length  are  said  to  be  assured  by 
the  good-roads  agitation  that  has  already 
gone  on  in  the  States  traversed  by  it.  Im- 
provements have  ahso  been  made  along  the 
Cumberland  Road.  Some  efforts  have  been 
made  to  secure  Federal  aid  for  the  project. 
States  have  already  taken  action  on  their 
own  account,  and,  in  some  instances,  coun- 
ties have  been  permitted  to  form  road  dis- 
tricts and  issue  bonds  for  construction,  the 
State  furnishing  $1  to  each  district's  $2. 
Mr.  Williams  says  further: 

"Brave  old  Ezra  Meeker  has  not  lived  in 

vain,  and  there  is  enough  sentiment  between 
Council  Bluffs  and  Timiwater  to  convert  every 
foot  of  the  old  Oregon  trail  into  the  New 
Pioneer  Way.  Good-roads  associaitions,  cov- 
ering the  course  of  the  highway  from  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Wyoming  to  Paget 
Sound,  are  seeing  to  it  that  the  project  to 
boulevard  this  longest  of  the  pioneer  trails 
shall  not  die.  In  Nebraska,  the  good-roads 
people,  spurred  on  by  the  State  Historical 
Society,  are  awaking  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  trail. 

"  Some  little  work  has  already  been  done 
on  the  eastern  end  of  the  highway,  and  more 
will  be  done  this  summer. 

"Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Government,  as 
the  result  of  Ezra  Meeker's  transcontinental 
drive,  has  given  official  recognition  to  the 
boulevard  plan.  A  bill  by  Representative 
W.  E.  Humphrey,  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
carrying  $50,000  for  markers  and  surveys, 
was  passed  by  the  last  Congress.  That  is 
only  the  beginning.  Western  congressmen, 
owing  to  new  political  conditions,  are  now 
able  to  get  [practically  everything]  they 
want.  They  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  make  a  boulevard  out  of  the 
Oregon  trail. 

"The  cost  of  rebuilding  the  trail  from 
Omaha  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  in 
Wyoming  will  be  comparatively  small. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  the  soil 
is  of  a  sandy  nature  that  will  easily  yield 
to  the  Government  formula  for  gypsum 
treatment,  which  is  being  used  in  Kansas. 
From  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Rockies  in 
Wyoming  to  the  western  foothills  in  Oregon 
the  road  winds  through  valley  and  canon, 
across  ridge  and  plateau,  by  gentle  grades. 
There  are  not,  at  this  time,  any  prohibitive 
grades  along  the  trail." 
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THE   COST   OF   TIRES   FOR   TRUCKS 

It  is  generally  seen  that  the  most  impor- 
tant question  before  users  of  motor-trucks 
is  the  operating  cost,  and  in  this  the  cost  of 
tires  figures  largely.  An  attempt  is  made 
by  The  Automobile  to  present  the  actual  cost 
per  mile  for  tires,  in  an  estimate  based  on 
millions  of  ton-miles,  as  arrived  at  after 
exact  experience  with  enough  tires  really  to 
illustrate  the  point.  Manufacturers  have 
been  able,  heretofore,  to  make  approximate 
estimates  for  the  first  year  "  under  certain 
conditions,"  and  to  arrive  at  some  estimate 
of  costs  for  subsequent  years.  The  Auto- 
mobile believes,  however,  that  all  such  es- 
timates "may  be  very  wide  off  the  mark, 
as  measured  by  actual  practise."  The 
Automobile's  own  estimate  is  l)ased  on  "the 
life  story  of  1, ()()()  motor-truck  tires  from  the 
moment  when  the  tires  were  put  into  .service 
until  they  were  useless."  Its  tests  were 
made  in  six  typical  cities  and  eight  leading 
makes  of  tires  were  subjected  to  them. 
Actual  business  under  real  business  condi- 
tions is  represented.  The  cities  in  which 
te.sts  were  made  were  chosen  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  wide  variety  of  conditions  as  to 
grades,  pavements,  etc. 

The  average  tire  equipment  of  the  motor- 
truck costs  about  the  same  as  that  of  a 
pleasure  car,  but  the  truck  equipment 
"gives  three  times  the  mileage."  Moreover, 
as  truck  tires  are  not  equipped  with  tubes 
needing  to  be  renewed,  "  the  real  cost  is  only 
about  .one-quarter  what  it  would  be  for  a 
corresponding  mileage  in  a  big  touring-car." 
Following  are  some  of  the  conclusions: 

"The  average  cost  of  truck  tires  per  mile 
per  tire,  based  upon  real  experience  with 
1,000  of  them,  is  .0044.3  cent.  That  means 
the  tire  cost  for  operating  a  truck  for  one 
mile  would  be  .01772,  and  as  the  average 
load  carried  by  the  trucks  considered  was 
over  4,000  pounds,  the  ton-mile  tire  cost 
was  .00774,  approximately.  This  conclusion 
is  based  upon  millions  of  tire  miles,  carefully 
recorded  and  compiled. 

"The  casing  used  on  a  touring-car  lasts 
about  3,500  miles.  The  solid  tire  upon  a 
truck  runs  11,182  miles.  The  touring-car 
tire  may  last  six  months,  but  the  truck 
tire  goes  along  four  times  that  period  of 
time.  Sharply  opposed  to  the  experience  of 
the  pleasure  car,  the  rear  tires  of  a  truck  are 
materially  longer  lived  than  those  on  the 
front  wheels.  In  the  pleasure  car  the  mile- 
age from  the  rear  tires  is  much  less  than  that 
given  by  those  that  do  not  carry  the  power 
of  the  engine.  In  the  truck  it  is  somewhat 
greater  for  the  driving  tires  than  for  those 
which  are  used  for  steering. 

"In  such  cities  as  Chicago  and  Cleveland, 
where  the  land  is  flat  and  very  large  mileages 
are  required  of  the  trucks,  the  tire  cost  is 
higher  than  it  has  proved  to  be  in  some  other 
places  where  there  are  heavier  grades  and 
where  less  speed  is  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  schedules. 

"The  principal  sizes  of  tires  examined  were 
32x4,  32x3,  and  36x4  inches.  Fully 
60  per  cent,  of  all  the  tires  used  in  this  illus- 
tration were  of  the  32  x  4  size.  Where  all 
four  wheels  were  equipped  with  this  size  the 
test  showed  that  the  rear  tires  gave  nearly 
1,000  miles  more  service  than  those  in  front, 
tire  for  tire.  But  the  conditions  were 
sharply  reversed  with  the  tires  of  larger 
diameter.  For  instance,  with  the  36  x  4-inch 
size  the  front  tires  delivered  much  more 
mileage. 

"Tlie  ideal  condition  for  truck  s(>rvice 
would  lie  one  similar  to  the  'One-horse 
Shay'  of  song  and  story.  It  will  he  remem- 
bered that  this  legendary  vehicle  was  com- 
posed of  such  excellent  material  thafit  ran 
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TRADE    MARK 


F"ans 


A  Summer  Necessity 

Western  Electric  Fans  will  give  you  full  measure  of  healthful, 
cooling  breeze  for  less  than  half  a  cent  per  hour.  Thousands 
of  Western  Electric  Fans  have  been  giving  good  service 
year  after  year  all  over  the  land.  They  are  made  in  many 
types   and  sizes. 

The  fan  above  illustrated  is  the  ideal  fan  for  otiices  and 
factories.  It  constantly  sweeps  a  refreshing  breeze  in  several 
directions.  Can  be  adjusted  for  either  desk  or  wall  use 
without  tools.  Breeze  can  also  be  directed  up  and  down 
at  various  angles. 

Six-Bladed  Fan  for  the  Home 
Runs   Without  Noise 

This    is    just    the    fan    you    need  in    the 

library,    sick-room,    any    room  in    the 

house.       Can   be    run    from    any  electric 
light  socket. 

Thjre  is  a  dealer  near  you  who  handles  Western  Electric  Fans. 
If  you  do  not  know  him,  write  our  nearest  house  for  Booklet 
No.   8034.       It    will   help   you    select  just    the  fan   you    need. 

The   Western  Electric  Company  Furnishes  Equipment  for  Every  Electrical  Need 

WESTERN    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  the  5,000,000  ••Bell"  Telephones 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburg 

Atlanta 

Buffalo 

Montreal 
Antwerp 


Chicago 

Save  time  and  ratiGKr 

Saint  Louis 

San  FranoKO 

Indianapolis 

jT— rfd^^^SO 

Kansas  Qly 

Oakland 

Cincinnati 

jS^J^"^^  ^oA.^ 

Denver 

Lo»  Angeles 

Minneapolis 

^^fffftll^SV^ 

Dallas 

Seattle 

St.  Paul 

\QC0nPANY^ 

Omaha 

Salt   Lake   Gty 

Milwaukee 

Portland 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 

^^Ste^^^ 

Vancouver        London                 Paris 

Berlin 

Johannesburg 

"numut  ois«A«£si  mua" 

Sydney 

Tokyo 
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an'^  Demountable  Rims 


The  World's  Records  for  Durability 

and  speed  are  held  by  Firestone  tires.  Bob  Butman  used 
them  at  Daytona,  April  23rd,  when  he  made  three  new 
world's  records,  attaining  a  speed  of 

141.73  Miles  Per  Hour 

the  fastest   ever  traveled  by  man. 

Like  Barney  Oldfield  and  other  famous  drivers  Burman  uses 
Firestone  tires  exclusively.  Time  and  again  they  have 
proven  the  only  tires  durable  enough  to  safely  withstand 
the  terrific  strains  of  such  speed. 

We  have  not  made  a  racing  tire  since  1908,  so  the  Firestone 
tires  you  buy  from  your  dealer  are  just  ,the  same  as  those 
used  by  the  most  famous  race  drivers  of  the  world. 

The  extra  quality  .of  materials  and  workmanship  necessary 
to  ensure  this  durability  in  Firestone  tires  increases  their 
manufacturing  cost.  Yet  it  adds  only  a  trifle  to  the  selling 
price  of  each  tire  and  pays  you  back  many  times  multiplied 
in  extra  miles  of  service — the  Most  Miles  Per  Dollar. 

All  standard  types  of  pneumatic  cases  and 
inner  tubes.  Smooth  and  Nan- Skid  treads. 
Firestone  Quick-detachable  Demountable 
Rims  to  carry  your  spare  tires  inflated, 
ready  for  instant  use. 

THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

"America's   largest  exclusive   tire   and  rim  makers" 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Branches,  Agencies  and  Deeilers  Everywhere 


Worn-Out  Tires  Made  New 

Your  old  tires  can  be  made  like  new  at  a  low  cost.  Don't  throw  them  away 
— don't  buy  new  ones— don't  have  them  vulcanized.  OUR  EX- 
CLUSIVE PROCESS  MAKES  YOUR  OLD  TIRES  PUNCTURE 
PROOF  AND  SKID  PROOF.  Hundreds  of  motorists  are  getting 
thousands  of  miles  out  of  old  tires  which  they  formerly  threw  away.      Our 


Before 
Treating 


Triple  Tread  Process 


After 
Treating 


makes  old  tires  new.  We  use  the 
old  casing  as  a  foundation.  After 
the  old  loose  rubber  is  removed 
this  is  covered  by  our  vulcanizing 
compound.  Then  the  whole  is 
covered  with  tough  wear-resisting 
French  Chrome  Leather.  This  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  old  case  and  the 
result  is  a  tire  which  has  the  re- 
siliency of  the  pneumatic  and 
durability  of  the  best  quality 
leather. 
Where  the  wear  comes  there  are 


three  thicknesses  of  this  leather. 
The  outer  ply  extends  down  the 
sides  of  the  case  to  the  bulge,  and 
the  second  ply  extends  down  over 
the  bead,  and  the  third  ply  takes 
the  place  of  the  old  rubber  tread 
on  the  case. 

Steel  studs  on  the  tread  makes 
the  tire  puncture  aii<l  skid 
proof,  and  tlie  flat  head  rivets 
on  the  side  as  far  down  as  the 
outer  ply  comes  protect  it  against 
rough  wear. 


EVERY  TRIPLE  TRE.-VD 
FECT  IN  MATERIAL 
A    POSTAL    BRINGS    F 


IS  GUARANTEED  PER- 
AND  WORKMANSHIP 
ULL    PARTICULARS 


TRIPLE  TREAD  MANFG.  CO.,  1548  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
548  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco        52  Gertie  St.,  Winnipeg 


on  and  on,  long  past  the  period  when  its 
contemporaries  had  been  consigned  tc  the 
scrap  heap.  At  last  one  day  it  disintegrated, 
unanimously  and  simultaneously,  into  little 
piles  of  wood  dust  and  iron  rust.  The 
story  it  told  was  that  its  component  parts 
were  so  nearly  equal  in  strength  that  they 
'stood-up'  together  until  one  part  gave 
way,  and  then  all  resolved  themselves  into 
their  elements. 

"Of  the  six  cities  considered,  the  one  in 
which  the  lowest  per  tire  mile  cost  was  ex- 
perienced was  one  that  has  no  heavy  grades, 
and  where  also  high  speed  was  not  practised. 
The  tire  equipment  there  was  the  lightest, 
on  the  general  average,  of  any  of  the  cities 
observed.  The  cost  per  tire  mile  was 
only  .0032  cent,  or  per  truck  mile  .0128, 
while  the  ton-mile  cost  was  .0048. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  average  load 
in  that  city  was  somewhat  over  5,000 
pounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
trucks  were  rated  at  one-ton  carrying  capac- 
it}'  and  weight,  and  consequently  thej-  must 
have  dehvered  a  material  overload  on  prac- 
tically every  trip.  The  average  tire  mileage 
achieved  proved  to  be  12,266,  which  is  only 
about  1,000  miles  per  tire  above  the  general 
average." 

The  main  lesson  derived  from  the  tests, 
therefore,  was  "  the  necessity  of  equipment 
that  will  return  e([ual  service  on  all  four 
wheels,  and  as  to  the  destructiveness  of 
speed."  Big  wheels  and  tires  are  better  on 
heavy  grades,  tho  not  so  economical  where 
roads  are  flat.  Of  all  the  injurious  in- 
fluences speed  is  the  greatest.  Under  an 
average  of  12  miles  an  hour,  the  life  of  a  tire 
should  be  "not  far  from  11,000  miles,  while 
at  20  miles  an  hour,  it  would  be  hardly  more 
than  4,000  miles,"  at  higher  speed  "mate- 
rially shorter  and  extremely  precarious  and 
uncertain."  Should  the  speed  be  cut  down 
to  8  miles  an  hour  the  average  life  ought 
to  be  20,000  miles.  Complete  data  for  this 
rate  of'  speed  are  not,  however,  available. 
The  writer  concludes: 

"The  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
first  speed  as  against  the  second  may  be 
stated  as  follows :  At  20  miles  an  hour,  sup- 
pose that  4,000  miles  are  delivered  at  a  tire 
cost  of  $200,  the  cost  per  mile  per  tire  would 
be  .0125  and  per  truck-mile  and  ton-mile 
.0500.  With  the  same  equipment  at  8 
miles  an  hour,  delivering  20,000  miles,  the 
tire-mile  cost  would  be  .0025  and  the  truck- 
and  ton-mile  costs  .0100.  That  is  a  differ- 
ence of  4  cents  per  ton-mile  on  tires  alone. 
.4dded  to  this  difference  must  be  considered 
the  difference  in  maintenance,  which  would 
be  even  more  striking." 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

Reports  from  Detroit,  the  largest  manufac- 
turing center  for  motor-cars,  as  printed  in 
Motor  Age,  indicate  optimistic  views  as  to 
the  business  of  1912.  One  of  the  largest  com- 
panies, at  a  recent  conference,  "decided  on  a 
considerable  increase  in  its  schedule  of  pro- 
duttion."  In  the  present  year  the  rate  of 
production  by  this  company  was  "greatly 
cut,  the  result  being  that  several  factories 
were  unable  to  meet  the  demand."  The  in- 
crease decided  on  for  next  year  is  not  likely, 
however,  to  reach  a  total  so  heavy  as  that  for 
1912.  Another  company,  making  high- 
priced  cars,  reported  for  April  "the  largest 
number  of  orders  in  the  history  of  the  plant's 
business.  Some  500  cars  of  1912  model  from 
this  company  were  ordered.  Another  De- 
troit company,  which  produces  an  inexpen- 
sive car,  expects  in  1912  to  produce  about 
50,000  cars.  Another  company  has  recently 
been  turning  out  75  cars  per  day.  Still  an- 
other "has  been  behind  orders  all  spring  and 
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unable  to  get  materials  faster  than  at  the  rate 
contracted  for  in  the  winter." 

THE   COMPARATIVE   COST    OF    TRUCKS 
AND    TEAMS 

One  of  the  latest  estimates  of  the  respective 
costs  of  trucks  and  teams  when  doing  the 
same  amount  of  worii.  reaches  this  office 
from  one  of  the  largest  companies  in  Detroit. 
The  results  tabulated  were  obtained  by  a 
milling-company  in  Cleveland,  with  one 
motor-truck  running  for  25  days  during 
April  of  this  year: 


AY 

LOAOS 

MILEAGE 

RUNXINfi-TIME 

WEIGHT 
fAKKIEI> 

1 

3 

30 

3  h. 

25,400 

3 

3 

31 

3  ■• 

30  in. 

24,0)0 

4 

3 

37 

4    " 

30  •• 

i;6.600 

5 

3 

34 

4   " 

15  " 

25,600 

(> 

2 

37 

4   " 

30  •■ 

18,800 

7 

3 

32 

3   " 

30  " 

23,800 

8 

') 

2.5 

3   " 

16,600 

10 

3 

38 

4  •• 

16,400 

11 

.3 

29 

3  •' 

30  " 

24,200 

12 

2 

25 

3   " 

12,000 

13 

3 

38 

4  •' 

18,000 

14 

3 

23 

3  • 

26  200 

15 

2 

33 

3  •• 

30  " 

16,200 

17 

6 

26 

3   " 

56.600 

1« 

') 

25 

3   " 

15,300 

19 

3 

25 

2  •• 

20  " 

24,400 

20 

3 

35 

4  '• 

22,770 

21 

3 

26 

3   " 

24,824 

22 

2 

31 

.    3   " 

16.800 

24 

4 

40 

4   " 

30  " 

32,400 

2.5 

3 

35 

4  " 

27,016 

26 

<? 

28 

3  " 

17,800 

27 

3 

40 

4  " 

30  " 

21,400 

28 

3 

24 

3   " 

23.468 

29 

5 

81 

42 

5  '• 

45  " 

43,540 

2,5 

7S'J 

90  h 

10  m. 

600,318 

Gasoline  used,  271  gallons;  lubricating-oil,  25 
qts. ;  driver  paid,  $2.50  a  day;  a  cost  of  $.068  per 
barrel  for  cartage. 


AVKRAGES    FOR    TwKNTY-FIVE     DaYS'    HaUL- 

iNG  WITH  On  10  Motor-truck 

Average  loads  per  day Z\ 

mileage  each  load 9.74 

'•      day 31i 

"         running  time  each  day 3  hr.  36  min. 

"         weight  carried  daily 12  tons 

"  "  "       per  load 3 '/,o  tons 

The  average  cost  per  barrel  cartage  being  $.068  or 
less  than  if  of  a  cent  per  barrel. 

The  report  adds  that  a  comparison  of  the 
foregoing  with  the  number  of  teams  required 
to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  would  figure 
out  as  follows:  One  team,  sixteen  miles 
per  day  with  three  tons  equals  two  teams 
thirty-two  miles  per  day  with  three  tons, 
or  eighteen  teams  for  thirty-two  miles  per 
day  with  twelve  tons.  The  initial  cost  of 
the  team  outfit  is  estimated  at  $7,200,  and 
that  of  the  four-ton  truck  at  $4,500."  A 
comparative  table  is  then  presented  between 
a  four-ton  truck  and  teams: 


TRUCK 

Wages  for  8  drivers  @  $2  per  day,  25  days.. 
One  driver  (ci<  $2.50  per  day,  25 

days $62.50 

Upkeep,  including  tires 119.20 

Storage  and  barn-room 10.00 

Depreciation  15','   (u   per  anmim 

Depreciation  20'?;.  (ti  per  annum  62.20 

Interest  6",'.  on  cost 18.25 

Oil,  gasoline,  and  dope 40.00 

Veterinary,  slioeins.  etc 


TSAM.S 

$400.00 


90.00 
75.00 
73.30 

30.00 

40.00 


$312.15 


$708.30 
312.15 


,  Savings  for  25  days $396. 15 

Savings  for  1  day 15.84 

The  report  adds  that  the  estimate  for  stor- 
age and  barn-room  is  "  ba.sed  on  the  truck 
at  one-eighth  of  the  space  re(]uired  at  the 
same  rental  as  eight  teams ;  whereas  the  actual 
difl'erence  wouKl  prol)ai>!y  be  one-sixteenth 
or  one-eighteenth,  as  with  eight  teams  there 
would  have  to  be  at  least  two  horses  for  re- 
serve, whereas  if  the  truck  is  purchased  from 
a  concern  who  guarantees  ileliverv  or  fur- 
nishes  service-wagons   in   case   of   accident. 


Presert/es  Roads 
Prei/ents  Dust^ 


''^tmiSa 


Webtminster  Street,  West  Fitchburg,  .Mass.,  constructed  with  Tarvia  .\. 

Fitchburg's  Experience  With  Tarvia 


FITCHBURG.   Mass.,    has    solved   the 
problem    of    road    maintenance     and 

dust  prevention.  For  old  roads  requiring 
only  a  superficial  treatment  Fitchburg  uses 
Tarvia  B,  while  for  more  thorough  renewals 
Tarvia  A  is  used. 

Fitchburg's  experience  with  Tarvia  dates 
from  1 90S.  Three  sections  of  road,  aggre- 
gating a  mile  in  length,  were  built  with 
Tarvia  A  as  a  binder. 

Writing  in  the  Municipal  Journal  of  July 
6,  1910,  Mr.  David  A.  Hartwell,  the  City 
Engineer  of  Fitchburg,  states:  "  The  work 
laid  in  1908  has  passed  through  two 
winters  and  is  in  such  excellent  condition 
that  there  is  no  question  about  continuing 
this  class  of  work  in  Fitchburg." 

He  also  states:  "In  1908  about  10,000 
square  yards  of  old  macadam  road  in  a 
number    of    streets    were    treated    with 


Tarvia    B    at   an    expense    of    7.2    cents    a 
square  yard. 

'•  This  work  was  very  successful  and  highly 
satisfactory.  While  such  treatment  is  only 
designed  as  a  superficial  treatment,  and  was 
applied  as  a  dust  preventive,  yet  after  about 
two  full  years  of  service  much  of  it  is  in 
excellent  condition. 

"The  abrasion  of  the  stone  from  traffic  is 
much  less,  and  so  the  life  of  the  road  has 
been  lengthened  as  well  as  the  nuisance  of 
dust  largely  abated." 

Scores  of  towns  have  learned  the  same 
lesson  that  Fitchburg  has  and  are  using 
one  of  the  three  Tarvia  treatments  yearly  on 
enormous  areas  to  preserve  their  roads  and 
prevent  dust. 

Illustrated  booklets  regarding  same  on 
request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York      Chicago       I'hiladelphia      Boston       St.  Louis       Cleveland       Pittsburg 
Cincinnati     Kansas  City     Minneapolis     New  Orleans     Seattle      London,  Eng. 


^t 


AUTOMATIC 
STROPPER 


Comple'te 
A^ith  Hne 
Horsehide  S+rop 


Makes  Old  Blades  Like    New 
Makes  New  Blades  Sharper  Than  Before 

Oot  this  n.'W  stropptT  if  you  wibli  to  cxp'ra  lu'e  th<*  cl*'ani>t.  mot 
luxuriously  e&iy  ^haTc  you  have  over  had  with  your  safely  raior. 
One  model  strops  every  stai»nard  inak**  of  safety  raicr  blade,  and 
•loes  it  the  natural  n-ay.  with  the  same  liffht.  easy  dra^v  strt.ke 
tlif  l^arbtr  uses. 

**  The  Curve  Cut  Strop  Gives  the   Barber's  Stroke'* 

S!r.»ns:.  eompact.  lipht.  simple,  lasts  for  yt-ars.     Wcishs  les«  than  4 

iiii.-es.  folds  to  p'Vket  siie.     Sol(^  hy    leadin::  druptisls.  hardwarr 

and  other  dealers  everywhere  in  the  I'uitvd  States  for  $1.00:  in 

foteirn  eounirif»$l  50.  or  sent  prepaid  from  factorv  on  r.-<*ript 

of  price,     Send  f.>r  fr.'e  »«-*.. kl- 1     "■  \.^  Mor.  Dvill  Blades  fiT  Me." 

GIBFORD  SPECIALTY  CO. 
278  Jefferson  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Kelly-Springfield 

Automobile  Tires 


The  endurance  of  the  Kelly - 
Springfield  Carriage  Tire  was 
due  to  the  rubber  composition. 
While  the  Kelly  -  Springfield 
Automobile  Tire  is  a  different 
construction  from  the  Carriage 
Tire,  quality  counts  just  as 
much  there  as  it  did  in  the 
Carriage  Tire.* 

I  desire  to  express  the  perfect  satis- 
faction the  two  Kelly-Springfield  cas- 
ings you  sold  me  have  given.  I  have 
now  run  the  tires  over  8,000  miles  on 
the  rear  wheels  of  the  machine,  and 
have  had  2,000  miles  use  out  of  them 
since  changing  them  to  the  front 
wheels,  and  they  look  good  for  many 
more  miles. 

L.  E.  KINCAID.  Manager, 
Oakland  Fence  Construction  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Specify  Kelly-Springfield  Tires  on 
your  automobile.  They  cost  no  more 
than  any  first-class  lire  and  are  better 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co. 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 

St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  and 

Akron,  Ohio 


CAUTIONTO  PURCHASERS 
OF  TOPS 

Pantasote  is  a  top 
material  of  recognized 
high  and  uniform 
quality  and  a  product  made 
only  by  us.  Many  unscrupu- 
lous dealers  misrepresent  as 
PANTASOTE  cheap  inferior  materials  to 
increase  their  profits— at  the  purchaser's  expense. 
To  the  average  person  these  substitutes  when 
new  look  somewhat  like  Pantasote. 

To  prevent  fraudnlent  subttitntion  intiit  upon 
the  label  as  shown  above — dealers  receive 
these  labels  free  with  every  yard  of  Panta- 
sote, leaving  no  excuse  for  not  using  them. 

PANTASOTE  is  superior  to  mohairs  for  many 
reasons— two  in  particular,  the  impossibility  of 
cleaning  them  and  the  ruination  of  their  inter- 
lining gum  of  very  impure  rubber  by  exposure  to 
grease  or  sunlight,  as  are  tires. 

Send  postal  for  booklet  on  top  materials 
and  samples. 

THE  PANTASOTE  CO.  %?^r"e".?  v^'rl" 


-<r^.. 


(<■■■■  ■  ■  ■-■b","b"«' 


Friction 

is  the   motor's 
worst  enemy.      But 
perfect  lubrication    kills   fric- 
tion.     Pan  hard  Oil  is  a  per- 
y^r/ lubricant.    Therefore  use 


and    your    motor    will    be    in    the 
Safe,  Sound  and  "Ripe  Age"  class. 

Don't  merely  ask  for  a  ^' zood  lubricant"— 
say  PAN  HARD  OIL  to  the  dealer  and  in- 
sist 071  it.  Sold  in  "  Checkerboard "  cans 
and  in  bulk. 

This  mattor  of  MOTOR  LIFE  will  be 
made  clt-ar  to  you — and   you  will    be      \^-^_  ^'^ 
helped  in  judging  a  motor  oil— if  '!■*'> 

you  write  for  my  booklet  "Motor 
Lubrication,''        Free  if  you  give 
yourdeahr's  name. 

GEORGE  A.  HAWS 
68    Pine   St..   New  York    ^-^fc 
Dealers,     Write    For    "  Heln  ±-^"^3 


1 


r 


Dealers,     Write   For    "  Help  ^;jc>. 
Sell  "  Plan.  zy^ 


there  would  be  no  barn-room  or  garage  needed 
except  for  the  one  truck." 

MONEY    GOING    INTO    GOOD    ROADS 

An  estimate,  prepared  at  the  Public  Roads 
office  in  Washington  and  summarized  in  The 
Automobile,  indicates  that  this  year  will  prove 
"a  banner  year  in  road-building."  Never 
before  has  so  large  a  sum  been  available  for 
roads.  The  funds  have  been  derived  from 
local  taxation,  issues  of  bonds,  State  appro- 
priations, and  private  subscription,  and  make 
an  aggregate  of  $140,589,356,  which,  exclu- 
sive of  Sunday  and  legal  holidays,  indicates 
an  average  of  about  $1,000,000  a  day  for  the 
road  business  season.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  sum  will  be  materially  increased  since, 
in  several  States,  counties  are  agitating  bond 
issues  and  may  vote  favorably  on  them  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  Automobile  prints,  by  State,  summaries 
of  the  funds  that  will  become  available  in 
each  for  good  roads.  In  Alabama,  for  exam- 
ple, bonds  have  been  voted  for  $1,330,000. 
In  Colorado,  there  is  agitation  favoring  the 
issue  of  $10,000,000  in  bonds.  In  Connecticut 
the  appropriation  promises  to  be  about  $2,- 
000,000,  with  perhaps  an  equal  sum  from 
local  sources,  and  a  possibility  of  a  bond 
issue  of  $3,000,000.  Maryland  has  a  bond 
issue  of  $5,000,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  will 
be  available  this  year,  with  local  and  other 
revenues  amounting  to  $1,250,000.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, $500,000  has  already  been  appro- 
priated, while  from  licenses  something  over 
$300,000  will  be  obtained  and  from  local 
revenues  probably  as  much  as  $2,500,000. 
In  New  Jersey  it  is  believed  that  last  year's 
appropriation  of  $300,000  will  be  consider- 
ably increased  and  that  the  local  revenues 
will  reach  $3,500,000.  In  New  York  the  ap- 
propriations for  1911  have  not  yet  been 
made.  Last  year  they  were  $2,500,000  for' 
State  aid  and  another  $2,500,000  for  trunk- 
line  roads.  There  is  also  hoped  for  a  local 
revenue  by  counties  of  $7,000,000.  A  few 
years  ago  this  State  issued  $50,000,000  in 
bonds.  These  items  are  examples  of  the 
work  in  which  every  State  seems  now  to  be 
participating. 

THE    MAKING   OF   TRUCKS 

An  article  setting  forth  some  of  the  differ- 
ences between  manufacturing  motor-trucks 
and  building  pleasure  cars  was  recently 
printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Such 
differences  are  notable  and  are  shown  in  the 
experience  of  one  of  the  large  manufacturing 
firms,  which  are  set  forth  in  detail.  This  firm 
began  experimental  work  on  commercial 
vehicles  in  1904,  and  after  spending  about 
$200,000  began  active  operations  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1905.  Owing  to  the  solid  rubber  tires 
used  on  motor-trucks,  excessive  vibration  is 
created,  leading  to  serious  harm  to  delicate 
machinery.  Incompetent  drivers  are  a  further 
menace.  Because  of  these  two  factors,  this 
firm  "  decided  to  create,  if  possible,  an  abso- 
lutely fool-proof  chassis."  The  problem  was 
to  produce  a  chassis  that  would  require  the 
least  amount  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
driver,  that  was  strongly  constructed  in  order 
to  stand  up  against  heavy  work,  and  yet  not 
to  make  it  too  heavy  to  impair  its  efficiency. 
Following  are  further  details: 

"  One  of  the  first  parts  of  the  chassis  which 
was  attacked  was  the  gear-box.  The  gear- 
box consists  of  an  aluminimi  casing,  in  which 
are  three  parallel  shafts.  The  central  one  is 
the  main  shaft,  coupled  at  its  forward  end  to. 
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the  engine.  Twelve  gear-boxes  were  f3ealod 
by  experts,  the  experts  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  choosing  from  some  thirty  of  the 
firm's  chassis  owned  by  customers.  The 
object  of  seahng  the  gear-boxes  up  was  to 
prove  that  no  mechanical  adjustment  would 
be  necessary  for  a  considerable  period. 

"Accessil>ility  of  all  parts  is  one;  of  the 
leading  features  in  truck  construction,  and 
some  special  points  of  interest  are  to  be 
noticed  in  the  method  of  supporting  the  fan, 
the  lubrication  of  the  water  pump,  the  man- 
ner of  attaching  the  water-circulation  pipes, 
the  syst(!m  of  ignition  wiring,  and  the  mount- 
ing of  the  magn(!to.  The  clutch  calls  for 
special  remark:  This  is  of  the  leathcsr  cone 
type,  is  of  large  dianuiter,  fitted  in  halves, 
and   thus  is  easily   removed. 

"  The  petrol-tank  is  of  gravity-fed  type, 
fixt  under  the  driver's  seat,  with  gage  and 
special  screw(;d-down  needle  valve  to  turn  off 
the  petrol  from  the  driver's  seat.  The  inlet 
is  fitted  with  a  strainer  of  special  construc- 
tion. The  unions  of  all  pipes  are  of  inter- 
est. No  brazed  or  separate  collars  are  used. 
A  ring  which  forms  the  joint  is  forced  up  out 
of  the  pipe  itself  by  special  machine,  thereby 
entirely  avoiding  the  weakening  of  pipe 
which  always  occurs  when  it  is  brazed  into 
a  liner.  The  consumption  of  gasoline  on  a 
three-  to  four-ton  truck  works  out,  taking  the 
rough  roads  with  the  smooth,  between  seven 
to  eight  miles  to  the  gallon." 


TRICKS   OF   THE   SECOND-HAND   TRADE 

An  article  on  the  above  subject,  that  was 
prepared  with  particular  care,  is  printed  in 
The  Automobile.  It  deals  with  the  selling 
phases  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  buying 
ones.  The  writer  insists  that,  in  either  case, 
a  layman  should  seek  the  advice  of  some 
competent  person  who  can  advise  him  if  he 
is  not  conversant  with  the  proposition  before 
him.  Buyers  should  always  be  "prepared  to 
spend  time  and  money  before  actually  ma- 
king a  purchase."  They  will  find  it  unwise  to 
seek  advice  from  a  friend  "  because  if  the  car 
breaks  down  so  does  friendship."  Probably 
the  first  question  one  should  ask  is  why  the 
previous  owner  disposed  of  his  car.  Many 
are  the  reasons  which  are  likely  to  ])e  given 
in  answer  as  one  goes  about  making  a  tour  of 
second-hand  dealers.  These  reasons  are  sel- 
dom of  much  help  as  to  the  condition  and 
value  of  a  car.  In  the  advice  which  this 
writer  gives,  are  the  following  points: 

"  If  the  buyer  starts  on  his  peregrinations 
with  the  idea  that  New  York,  or  any  other 
city  for  that  matter,  is  hiding  gold  dust  in  the 
shape  of  automobiles  that  can  be  had  for  the 
price  of  silver,  he  had  better  return  to  his 
native  State,  and  have  another  guess.  There 
are  no  doubt  reputable  firms  selling  second- 
hand cars  who  will  not  place  on  their  books 
anything  they  do  not  consider,  after  examin- 
ation, to  be  in  good  condition;  but,  sad  to 
relate,  they  are  few  and  far  between.  One 
has  to  be  prepared  in  the  second-hand  car 
hunt  to  com(>  in  contact  with  the  unscrupu- 
lous class  of  dealers. 

"  A  golden  rule,  and  one  that  will  never  fail, 
is  to  hold  on  tight  to  any  money  until  the 
car  is  out  in  the  street  throbbing  ready  for 
deliver}'.  Deposits  are  not  to  be  considered 
under  any  circumstances;  if  some  one  else 
comes  along  and  buj's  the  car  over  one's 
head,  be  thankful  that  he  got  it.  If  a  car 
is  bemg  offered  at  a  low  price  through  a 
ilealer  there  is  something  the  matter  with 
it.  He  is  not  a  philanthropist  and  usually 
exacts  his  pound  of  flesh.  Business  is  busi- 
ness with  him  antl  if  he  can  buv  a  car  for 
$500  and  it  is  worth  $1,000,  $995  would  not 
tempt  him  very  much.  The  first  prize 
(juoted  is  invariably  a  ballon  d'essai,  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  buyer.     A  counter-ofTer  is 


Miles  without  Stopping 

A  BIG  automobile  manufacturer  wanted  to  show  just  how 
good  his  motor  was.  To  do  this,  he  determined  to  give 
it  the  severest  test  any  motor  had  ever  had — /o,ooo  miles  without 
stopping.     (Name  on  request.) 

That  test,  to  be  successful,  demanded  perfect  lubrication. 
He  could  not  afford  to  take  any  chances — this  was  not  a  time  to 
experiment  with  untried,  unproved  oils  and  greases. 

Guess  what  lubricant  that  big  automobile  builder  chose? 


Retf.  U.S.  Pat. Off. 

GREASE 


Yes,  he  chose  Keystone  Grease  and 
Keystone  Motor  Oil — and  his  motor  com- 
pleted tlie  10,000  miles  in  good  shape — 
without  a  single  stop. 

He  chose  Keystone  Grease  because  it 
had  pro'ved  to  have  a  lower  friction  test  than 
any  other  lubricant  on  the  market. 

Keystone  Grease  always  lubricates  per- 
fectly— never  becomes  gummy — and  keeps 
its  original  consistency  under  all  speeds, 
pressures  and  temperatures. 

KEYSTONE  MOTOR  OIL 

Keystone  Motor  Oil  is  a  cylinder  oil  of 
the  same  high  standard  as  Keystone  Grease. 


It  is  the  only  lubricant  that  will  not  deposit 
carbon  under  any  cylinder  heat,  and  that 
will  not  decompose  or  lose  its  necessary 
viscosity  under  any  working  condition. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

One  pound  of  Keystone  Grease  is  equal 
to  three  or  four  pounds  of  any  other  grease 
or  lubricating  compound — or  four  to  six 
gallons  of  any  bearing  oil. 

Keystone  Grease  and  Keystone  Motor  Oil 
can  be  bought  from  all  dealers  and  garages — 
or  direct  from  any  of  our  branch  offices. 

Send  for  interesting  lubricating  literature 
— a  liberal  education  on  the  subject. 


KEYSTONE  LUBRICATING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BK.VXCH    OFFICES 

New  York,  1777  lir«a«l\vay 
Chicago,  aiaS  Mi«'liis:aii  Ave. 
New  Orleans,  <>10-ia  Cliartres  St. 
Los  Ansreles,  1()07  S.  Flower  St. 
IJoston,  384  to  3»0  Franklin  St. 
Columbus,  O.,  54S  Vermont  Place 


.\ND   AVAKEIIOrsES: 

Denver,  1st  National  Rank  BIdg. 
San  Francis<'o.  'HiH  Market  St. 
I'hila..  Store  .Vuto  Dept.,  \Ai~  Race  St. 
Minneapolis,  902  Lumber  Excli.  BIdg. 
Joplin,  21.11  Sergeant  Ave. 
Knoxville,    Tenn.,   707   AV.  5th  Ave. 


All    Cement  Floors  Need 
Dexter   Brothers' 

Petrifax  Cement  Coating 

Thore  is  hound  to   lio  more   or  less  powdering.     The  dust  is  not 
only  aniiojin?.  hut  is  injurious  to  the  throat  and  lunjrs. 
Two  coats  of  IVlrifax  make  a  sure  and  lasting  remt-^r      Gives  a 
hard   surface  that  will   not  crack  or   poel.     Washable  and  pre- 
vents siMittin^  from  oil  or  prea&e. 

Especially  adapted  tousoin  garages,  factories,  hospitals,  ^maa- 
siums.  and  public  huildines. 

No.   40   Pt'irifax    is   the   exact    color   of   cement.     Also   made    in 
white  and  seviral  shades.     Write  for  an  tnterestinf;  booklet. 

Dexter  Brothers  Co.,     'IHTmIL: 

ll;>3BroadHa>.5i>w  Vork.X.Y.  2ls  RafeM,.FIiilaJrIphia.ra. 

Makers  of  Dexter  brothers'  English  Shingle  Stains. 

A.iENTs  :  H    M     Hwker  Co.,  Chiraco.  F    B.  Totten    Serunty 

Bids  .St    Li>uis :  Carolina  Portland  CiMiient  Co  .  Birmingham 

and  Montffoniery.  Ala  .  .laoksonville.  Fla     Charlesti>wn.  S.C  . 

New  Orleans.  La.,    and  Atlanta.  Ga  :  Sherman  Kimhall,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. ;  Hoffschlager.  Honolulu,  and  dealers. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  aavenisers. 
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How  often   have  you  thought 
about  this  cigar? 

How  many  times  in  the  past  nine  years  have 
you  read  one  of  my  advertisements  and 
wondered  "  if  that  Shivers'  Panatela  is  really  as 
good  as  he  says  it  is  ? " 

I  haven't  a  doubt  that  you 
have  done  it  dozens  of  times, 
.  because  I  am  constantly  meet- 
ing men,  or  hearing  of  them, 
who  say  they  have  always 
intended  to  investigate  my 
offer,  but  for  various  reasons 
never  have.  They  must  have 
been  waiting  for  some  personal 
friend  to  recommend  it,  because 
I  cannot  make  my  offer  any 
fairer.  If  I  do  say  it  myself,  it 
is  about  as  wide  open  and 
liberal  a  proposition  as  a  busi- 
ness man  can  make. 

MY  OFFER  !S  :  I  will,  upon  re- 
quest, send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatela 
Cigars  on  approval  '  a  reader  of 
Literary  Digest,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  forty  at  my 
expense,  if  he  is  not  pleased  with 
them;  if  he  is  pleased,  and  keeps 
them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the 
price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

The  Shivers'  Panatela  is  a 
hand-made  cigar,  with  a  filler 
of  the  finest  Cuban  -  grown 
Havana  tobacco  and  a  wrapper 
of  genuine  imported  Sumatra. 
It  is  a  cigar  known  in  the  trade 
as  ten  cent  goods.  My  price  is  fes(-' 
possible  only  because  I  deal 
direct  and  eliminate  every  sell- 
ing expense. 

If  this  time  you  will  accept  my 
offer  and  send  for  a  box  you  will 
see  that  I  have  been  telling  the 
truth  about  my  Panatela  all  along, 
and  that  you  can  smoke  a  better 
cigar  for  less  money  than  you  have 
ever  paid  before. 

My  free  book  tells  about  the 
several  other  shapes  and  sizes  I 
make,  including  my  El  Rolinzo,  or 
clear  Havana  cigars. 

I  have  a  new  cigar  at  $5.00  per 
h  u  n  d  r  e  d —  my  S  n  i  v  e  r  s'  Club 
Special,  four  and  a  quarter  inches 
long  and  about  half  as  thick  again 
as  the  Panatela,  and  nicely  shaped. 
It  is  for  smokers  who  desire  a  richer 
cigar  than  the  thin  shapes  g^ve. 
It  is  hand  made  of  clear  Havana 
filler  and  genuine  Sumatra  wrapper 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  sold  on  my 
terms — smoke  ten  and  return  the 
remainder  if  you  don't  like  them. 

In  ordering  please  use  business  stationery  or  give 
reference  and  state  whether  mild,  medium  or  strong 
cigars  are  desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 


C^i 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZK 
AND  ^!HAP^: 


913  Filbert  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


folPX  KuieappleJuice  lilioestion 

'liICo  M.  Attlru55l5t3.Grocers6-3oa(iR)ijnt3in3  JL^ '3^^""" 


Moth  Proof  Red  Cedar  Chifforobe 


Sent  On 
15  Days' 
Approval 


Saves  Cold  Storage  Charges 


For  men  and  women 
alike,  this  elegant 
Cliifforobe  will  greatly 
add  to  their  conven- 
ience. It  is  built  of 
fragrant  Southern  Red 
Cedar,  has  air-tight 
doors.  Protects  Fars 
and  CUthing'  Against 
Moths  without  use  of 
camphor.  Is  dust, 
damp  and  mice  proof. 

We  prepay  freight 
and  sell  direct  from 
factory  AT  FACTORY 
PRICES.  Write  for 
handsome,  illustrated 
catalog— shows  many 
designs  in  Chifforobes, 
Highboys.  Waidrobes,  also  wide  range  Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chests. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,Dept.67,State$vilIe,N.C. 


always  expected  and  on  this  account  the 
first  price  may  seem  somewhat  high. 

"Never  be  in  a  hurry  about  the  purchase 
of  a  second-hand  car;  it  may  have  been  on 
the  floor  for  months,  altho  the  salesman  says: 
'It  came  in  yesterday.'  Unless  the  buyer 
is  experienced  in  cars,  in  which  case  few  of 
these  remarks  will  apply  to  him,  it  is  cheaper 
to  employ  a  competent,  reliable  engineer  to 
look  the  car  over  and  pay  him  a  fee  for  so 
doing. 

"  A  run  around  the  block  is  no  test,  but  in 
fairness  to  the  seller,  as  his  time  is  valuable 
to  him  and  gasoline  and  man's  time  cost 
money,  offer  a  small  sum  as  a  proof  of  bona 
fide  to  have  a  run  of,  say,  ten  miles  or  more, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  purchase  the  hire  money 
to  be  deducted  from  the  bill.  Never  have 
verbal  understandings  about  second-hand 
cars.  Black  and  white  are  the  only  proofs, 
and  they  should  have  the  signature  of  a  re- 
sponsible officer  of  the  company.  These 
gentlemen  are  often  in  the  background,  but 
are  always  within  easy  calling  distance.  The 
salesman  has  to  earn  his  living  and  is  not 
responsible  in  some  cases  for  what  he  says. 

"  Before  purchasing  a  second-hand  car  it 
should  undergo  a  critical  mechanical  ex- 
amination at  the  hands  of  an  expert. 

"  The  first  plaee  to  look  at  on  a  car  is  the 
gear-box.  Have  the  lid  removed  after  other 
smaller  preliminaries  have  been  gone  through 
with,  such  as  starting  the  motor  and  feeling 
the  steering  for  backlash  and  a  glance  at  the 
upholstery  for  wear  due  to  friction.  If  it  is 
worn,  somebody  must  have  sat  on  it  suf- 
ficiently long  to  wear  it — a  good  indication 
of  5,000  miles  running. 

■'  If  the  gears  are  not  in  good  condition, 
beware !  They  are  an  excellent  barometer — 
a  good  piece  of  metal,  properly  treated, 
should  not  show  much  evidence  of  wear  after 
20,000  miles;  consequently  they  can  not  be 
taken  as  a  means  of  telling  age.  But  if  the 
material  is  poor,  2,000  miles  will  show  the 
ravages  of  wear  or  carelessness  in  the  previ- 
ous owners  hands.  Both  are  equally  bad 
and  the  car  should  be  immediately  'passed 
up.' 

"  There  are  three  methods  of  disposing  of 
second-hand  cars;  first,  by  private  treaty, 
where  the  seller  acts  as  his  own  agent, 
inserting  advertisements  in  such  periodicals 
and  daily  papers  as  make  a  specialty  of  such 
advertisements.  The  method  of  procedure 
is  to  fix  a  price  that  one  is  prepared  to  take 
for  the  car  and  draft  a  truthful  advertisement 
stating  the  make,  horse-power,  year  of  manu- 
facture, type  of  body  and  accessories  that 
form  part  of  the  equipment.  The  price  may 
be  stated  or  not,  as  the  seller  chooses,  but  it 
is  usual  when  statirtg  a  price  to  allow  a 
margin  for  counter  offers  and  eventual  com- 
missions. A  large  proportion  of  the  result- 
ing replies  are  from  brokers  and  dealers  who 
either  offer  to  sell  the  car  on  commission  or 
who  say  they  have  a  purchaser  for  such  a  car 
as  the  one  advertised.  Others  are  bolder 
and  offer  to  buy  the  car  outright.  Others 
again  will  offer  to  take  the  car  in  and  house 
it  free  and  sell  it. 

''  Wherever  possible  it  is  as  well  to  deal 
with  the  intending  buyer  direct.  The  buyer 
prefers  it  and  feels  more  at  home.  Offer  to 
have  the  car  inspected  by  an  expert,  but 
should  this  gentleman  make  any  overtures 
with  reference  to  a  commission  for  his  serv- 
ices, so  that  he  is  serving  two  masters,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  seller,  in  fairness  to  himself 
and  to  the  man  who  is  employing  him,  to  in- 
form the  prospective  buyer  of  what  has  taken 
place.  The  buyer  will  be  very  thankful  for 
such  knowledge  and  will  be  more  inclined  to 
believe  the  seller  than  his  'expert.'  " 


Some  men  feel  that  fine  literature  is  some- 
thing beyond  them — something  requiring  a 
certain  "higher  education" — when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  they  need  to  fully  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  beauties  of  good 
books  is  a  copy  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


Holds  the  Record  for  Your  Comfort 
on  Sea  or  Land 

At  the  Aviation,  Automobile  or 
Yachting  Meet — on  every  outing— your 
pleasure  and  convenience  are  increased 
100%  by  Thermos.  It  keeps  liquids  or 
solids  piping  hot  or  ice  cold  until  you 
want  them — and  is  always  ready  when- 
ever, wherever  you  want  them. 

Thprmos  pays  for  itself  in  a  week,  and  when 
you  hiive  once  leRrned  what  is  in  Thermos  for 
you,  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  did  without  it. 

Pint  Thermos  Bottles  $1.50  up 

Quart         "  "         .     .    2.50  up 

Complete  Lunch   Kits   .     .    3.00  up 

At  home  or  abroad  there  are  a  thousand  uses 
for  Thermos,  and  there  is  a  Thermos  article  for 
every  purpose — for  every  purse. 

For  lunch  at  the  office  or  factory. 

For  sick  room  or  nursery  it  is  idea). 

For  your  own  sake,  avoid  worthless  imitations 
— the  name  "Thermos"  is  stamped  on  every 
Thermos  article. 

Ask  to  see  Thermos  at  any  first  class  store. 
You  will  be  delighted  and  surprised  when  you 
know  what  is  in  the  Thermos  Bottle  for  you. 

To  aid  you  in  selecting  the  particular  Thermos 
article  you  need,  send  a  postal  card  for  our  in- 
teresting illustrated  46-page  Booklet.  It  is 
FKEE—WTitti  NOW. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 
Thermos  Building  New  York 
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A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depen  ds 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the   whole   truth 
lOut  self  and  sex  and   their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
Tins  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated) 
by  William   H.    Walling,   A.M.,  Af.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Yoxing  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowled^o  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son, 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  j, 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  ■* 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have, 

All  in  on«  volume.     Illnstrated.    $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "Other  Peopl.-'s   O(iiiiions"   and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.   Co..   777  Perry  Bldg,,   Phila.,  Pa. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wben  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

MODIORN  poetry  is  running  to  nerves 
and  is  hcconiing  introspective  to  a  de- 
gree. We  would  like  to  select  a  typical  p;roup 
of  present-day  poems  and  compare  them  with 
the  care-free  cavalier  songs  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans— with  such  lyrics  as  "  Pack,  Clouds, 
Away!"  "To  Althea  from  Prison,'  "Why  so 
Pale  and  Wan,  Fond  Lover,"  "Ask  Mc  No 
More,"  and  like  songs  l)y  Heywood,  Donne, 
Ben  Jonson,  Campion,  Richard  r^ovclacc, 
Beaumont  and  I'"letcher.  Uctween  this  old 
galaxy  of  singers  and  our  contemporary  poets 
lies  the  grim  history  of  the  Puritans,  and  this 
fact  alone  accounts  for  many  changes. 

Of  late  the  muse  of  poc^try  seems  to  he 
developing  pathological  symptoms.  Three 
poems  in  the  current  magazines  verge  on  the 
divided  personality.  One  l)y  Fanni(;  Stearns 
Davis,  called  "Myself  and  I" — too  long  for 
reprinting — another  named  "My  Body  and 
I,"  and  a  third  entitled  "  Know  Thy.self." 

The  last-mentioned  poem,  from  The  Cos- 
mopolitan, is  a  magnificent  and  heart-inspir- 
ing song.  The  author  eulogizes  man's  higher 
personality,  that  "dim  dictator,"  which 
seems  to  stand  behind  each  human  being, 
an  observer  and  onlooker,  unmoved — not  a 
participator  in  his  actions — man's  immortal 
self  that  neither  changes  nor  grows  old. 
"We  do  not  judge  you  from  your  habit  or 
whim,"  says  Emerson,  "we  are  alwaj's  look- 
ing through  vou  to  the  dim  dictator  behind 
yoa." 

This  poem  was  fir.st  read  in  manuscript 
form  at  a  meeting  of  the  Poetry  Society  of 
America. 

Know  Thy.self 

Bv   Angela   Morc.vm 

R<^ined  by  an  nn.seen  tyrant's  hand, 

Spurred  by  an  unseen  tyrant's  will, 
Aquiver  at  the  fierce  command 

That  goad.s  you  up  the  danger  hill. 
You  cry:  "O  Fate,  O  Life,  be  kind  ! 

(Irant  but  an  hour  of  respite — gi\e 
One  moment  to  my  sufferinK  mind  ! 

I  can  not  keep  the  pace  and  live." 
But  Fate  drives  on  and  will  not  heed 
The  lips  that  beg.  the  feet  that  bleed. 
Drives,  while  you  faint  upon  the  road, 
Drives,  with  a  menace  for  a  goad; 
With  fiery  reins  of  cn-cnmstance 
Urging  his  terrible  advance 
The  while  you  cry  in  your  despair, 
"The  pain  i.s  more  than  I  can  bear  !"  ' 

Fear  not  the  goad,  fear  not  the  pace. 
Plead  not  to  fall  from  out  the  race — 
It  is  your  own  Self  driving  you, 
Your  Self  that  you  have  never  known. 
Seeing  your  little  self  alone. 
Your  Self,  high-seated  charioteer. 
Master  of  cowardice  and  fear. 
Your  Self  that  .sees  the  shining  length 
Of  all  the  fearful  road  ahead. 
Knows  that  the  terrors  that  you  dread 
Are  pigmies  to  your  splendid  strengtli; 
Strength  you  have  never  even  gues.sed, 
Strength  that  has  never  needed  rest. 
Your  Self  that  holds  the  mastering  rein, 
Seeing  beyond  tlie  sweat  and  i)ain 
And  anguish  of  your  driven  soul 
The  patient  beauty  of  the  goal  I 

Fighting  upon  tlie  terror  field 

Where  man  and  Fate  come  breast  to  lireast, 
Prest  by  a  thousand  foes  to  yiehi, 

Tortured  and  wounded  without  rest, 
You  cried;    "Be  merciful,  O  Life — 

The  strongest  spirit  soon  must  break 
Before  tliis  all-unequal  strife, 

Tliis  endless  fight  for  faihire's  sake  I" 
But  Fate,  unheeding,  lifted  high 
His  sword,  and  thrust  you  through  to  die. 
.\nd  then  there  came  one  strong  and  great, 
Who  towered  liigh  o'er  Chance  and  Fate, 


::;&.'* -1 


'^ 


The  Car 
ydz^  Every  Use 


IT  is  the  absolute  dependability  of  the  Electric  Car  that  makes  it  so  desirable 
to  the  busy  man,  who  requires  a  motor  car  that  is  always  ready  to  use,  free 
from  all  annoying  troubles,  clean,  simple  to  operate  and  v^hich  is  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  city  and  suburban  use.  These  same  desirable  features  have  made 
electric  trucks  and  delivery  wagons  the  most  etticient  and  economical  convey- 
ances for  commercial  services. 
Electricity  onlv  needs  intelligent  direction  when  stored  in  the 

"ITronclab^iexibc'' 

BATTERY 

This  new  electric  vehicle  battery  is  the  latest  and  highest  development  of  the 
famous  "  jExiDC  "  Battery,  which  has  been  used  in  more  than  90%  of  all 
Electric  Vehicles  manufactured,  the  choice  of  these  celebrated  vehicle  makers — 


Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
Batten-Dayton  Motor  Co. 
Broc  Klectric  Vehicle  Co. 
Columbus  RugiKy  Co. 
Champion  Wagon  Co. 
Couple  Gear  Freight  Wheel   Co. 


Phlpps-Grinnell  Auto  Co. 
Rauch  &  Laag  Carriage  Co. 
Studebaker  Automobile  Co. 
The  W  averley  Company 
Walker  Vehicle  Co. 
Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 


Columbia  MotorJCar  Co. 
Dayton  Electric  Car  Co. 
Hupp-Veats  Electric  Car  Co. 
Ideal  Electric  Vehicle  Co. 
C.  P.  Kimball  &  Co. 
Ohio  Electric  Car  Co. 

It  gives  two  to  three  times  the  life;  it  rarely,  if  ever,  requires  cleaning;  it 
gives  increased  mileage;  it  is  immensely  superior  to  any  other  vehicle  battery ; 
"  flronClaOs^XlDC  "  Battery  plates  can  be  installed  in  any  jars  of  standard 
**  3Exi&C  "  size  so  that  electric  vehicle  users  having  such  jars  can  substitute 
■*  UrOnclaCtsJExiDC  "  plates  when  requiring  renewals. 

The  interesting  story  about  this  new  "  1[rOnclaOs]Exi&C  "  Battery  is  told  in  the 
■'  lironclaDsJExiDC  ."(Booh,"  a  copy  of  which  can  be  secured  from  any  Sales  Office. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BAHERY  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


1888 


1911 


New  York  Boston  Chicago  .^t.  Louis  Cleveland  .\tl.inta  Denver 

Detroit  San  Francisco  Toronto  Portland,  Ore.  Seattle  I.os  Angeles 

"  lEIi^C  "    Depots  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  ChicaRo.  Clevel.ind,  St.  Louis.  Denver,  San  Francisco. 
745  "  l£Ii^C  "   Distributors.  Battery  Help  or  Information.  EIi^C  "  Inspection  Corps. 


L^SiiM 


FOR    AUTOMOBILES 

Lubricates:    Burns  Cleanly. 
IVrtie/or  Booklet.    "The  Conimon 
Sense  of  Automobile  Lubrication." 

HAVOUNE  OIL  CO. 

Main  Otiioo.  1»  Wmiam  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Westflrn  Otflce 
Oinclnnatl,  Ohio. 


BONDS 


.•\ccepted  by  the 
U.S.  Government 
as  security  for 

Posted  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

are  the  only  cl.i.-is  we  offer.     Instead  of  tJie    ~''     tlie 
Postal  Banks  pay  these 
Bonds  will    yield    from , 

irme  y.'r  free  Circu 

New  First  Nat'l  Bank.  Dept.  C-I  Columbui.  O. 


■4Mto4^ 


All  Garages 

W.  p.  Fuller  &  CoT" 


All^Dealers 

an  Francisco.  C*I. 
Affeuta 


Whitman  Saddles 


.\re  known  .iml  lu-inc  riddemn  for  all 
possible  purposes  by  riders  iludiesand 
Kentlemen)  of  the  most  discriminatini; 
class.  They  are  a  comfort  to  the 
horse,  and  cive  the  rider  a  nice, 
secure  seat,  making  him  feel  as  if  he 
and  his  horse  were  one.  No  saddle  a  "Whit- 
man** unless  made  l>y  US.  Ever>  thing  from  "Saddle 
to  :>pur."     Illustrated  cntnlocue  free 

The  Mehlbach  S.ddle  Co..  104  Chamber!  St..  Ne-..  York  City 


Our  readers  are  asfced  to  mention  The  Utkrary  Digest  when  wrtUng  to  advertisers. 
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TRIPLE 
TRIUMPH 


C0LG6TEB 


V,    ^  ^  . 


STICK 
POWDER 
CREAM 

Choose    the    one 

you  like  best.     The 

same      result      from 

each    method  —  stick, 

powder  or  cream. 

Your  face  after  a  Colgate 
shave  feels  delightfully  cool 
and  refreshed — you  notice  at 
once  the  total  absence  of  the 
"smart"  you  used  to  dread. 

Softening,    ■ 
Soothing,  Sanitary- 
Quick,  clean  and  conveni- 
ent, with  nothing  in  it  that 
can  smart  the  face. 
Trial  size  of  slicli,  powder 
or  cream  4  cents. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  Y 
199  Falton  Street 
New  York 


THE'BEST  "  LIGHT 


A/TAKES  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Pro- 
^^^  duces  100  candle  power  light  — 
brighter  than  electricity  or  acetylene 
—  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No  dirt. 
No  grease.  No  odor.  Over  200  styles. 
Every  lamp  warranted,  .\gents  want- 
ed.  Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

THE  BEST  l,IGHT  CO. 

i''J  E.  5th  St..  Canton.  Ohio 


6C/  Good  as  Gold  ^,-Jt  ^  H^°- 
/t/ worth  3  to  5  times  amount  loaned.  We  collect, 
remit  interest  and  act  as  your  agent  without  charge. 
34  Yri  Experience.  NEVER  A  DOLLAR  LOST 
Amounts  $300  to  $5,000.  Write  (or  list  of  offerings. 
ANCHOR  TRUST  CO.     Depl,  L.D..  Wichita.  Kan. 


combined 

in  our 
Registered 


100%  SAFETY        } 
e%  INTEREST^ 

COLD  BONDS 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  BETTER  INVESTMENT  O 
FOR  SOME  OF  YOUR  SURPLUS   MONEY  • 

NEW  YORK  REALTY  OWNERS 

489  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
It'riie  for  Booklet  G. 


Who  bound  your  wound  and  eased  your  pain 
And  bade  you  rise  and  fight  again. 

And  from  some  source  you  did  not  guess 

Gushed  a  great  tide  of  happiness — 

A  courage  mightier  than  tlie  sun — 

You  rose  and  fought  and,  fighting,  won  ! 

It  was  your  own  .Self  sa\ing  .vou, 

Your  .Self  no  man  has  ever  known. 

Looking  on  flesh  and  blood  alone. 

The  Self  that  lives  as  close  to  God 

As  roots  that  feed  upon  the  sod. 

That  one  who  stands  behind  the  screen, 

Looks  through  the  window  of  your  ej"es — 

A  being  out  of  Paradise. 

The  .Self  no  human  eye  has  seen. 

The  living  one  who  never  tires. 

Fed  by  the  deep  eternal  fires, 

Your  flaming  Self,  with  two-edged  sword. 

Made  in  the  likeness  of  the  Lord. 

Angel  and  guardian  at  the  gate, 

Master  of  Death  and  King  of  Fate  ! 

"My  Body  and  I"  is  from  a  page  of  verse 
by  Richard  Wightman  in  The  Success  Maga- 
zine. The  poet  speaks  of  our  bodies  as  ma- 
chines that  are  used  until  worn  out  and  are 
then  pitched  into  rubbish  heaps. 

M^  Body  and  I 

Bv  RicHAHD  Wightman 

I  got  this  body  in  the  Fleshing  Shop 

When  it  was  small  and  pudgj'-like  and  red; 
No  teeth  it  had  nor  could  it  stand  erect — 

A  fuzzy  down  grew  spar.se  upon  its  head. 
At  sight  of  it  the  neighbors  stood  and  laughed. 

And  tickled  it  and  jogged  it  up  and  down; 
Then  some  one  put  it  in  a  little  cart, 

And  wheeled  it  gaily  through  the  gaping  town. 
When  it  grew  bigger  and  could  walk  and  run, 

I  wet  it  in  the  pond  above  the  mill, 
Or  took  it  to  a  building  called  a  "school," 

And  tliere  I  had  to  keep  it  very  still. 
And  later,  when  its  muscles  stronger  grew, 

I  made  it  sow  and  reap  to  get  its  grain, 
And  tanned  it  in  the  summer's  fiercest  suns. 

And  toughened  it  with  wind  and  cold  and  rain. 
It  served  to  keep  me  near  mj'  friend,  tlie  Earth, 

It  helped  me  well  to  get  from  place  to  place, 
.\iid  then,  perhaps,  a  tiny  bit  of  me 

Has  sometimes  worked  out  through  its  hands  and 
face! 
How  long  I've  had  it!     Longer  than  it  seems 

.Since  first  they  wrapt  it  in  a  linen  clout, 
And    now    'tis   shriveled,    patched     and    breaking 
down — 

I  guess,  forsooth,  that  I  have  worn  it  out! 
And  I?     Oh,  bless  you!     I  am  ever  young. 

A  soul  ne'er  ages — is  nor  bent  nor  gray. 
And  when  the  body  breaks  and  crumbles  down — 

The  Fleshing  Shop  is  just  across  the  way! 

Here  are  some  lines — we  find  them  in  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger — that  in  eerie  music  and 
romantic  imagination  suggest  the  fantasmal 
dream-pictm-es  of  Kubla  Khan.  "The  Shell" 
is  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  piece  of  work. 

The  Shell 

By  J.\me.s  Stephens 
And  then  I  prest  the  shell 
Close  to  my  ear 
And  listened  well. 
And  straightway  like  a  bell 
Came  low  and  clear 
The  slow,  sad  murmur  of  distant  seas, 
Whipt  by  an  icy  breeze 
Upon  a  shore 
Wind-swept  and  desolate. 
It  was  the  sunless  strand  that  never  bore 
The  footprint  of  a  man, 
Nor  felt  the  weight 
.Since  time  began 
Of  any  human  quality  or  stir 
Save  what  the  drear.v  winds  and  waves  incur. 
And  in  the  hush  of  waters  was  the  sound 
Of  pebbles  rolling  round. 
Forever  rolling  with  a  hollow  sound. 
And  bubbling  seaweeds  as  the  waters  go 
Swish  to  and  fro 


Here  it  is,  at  last! 

SINCE  the  double  edge  safety  razor  was  in- 
vented men  have  longed  for  a  stropper  that 
would  really  do  the  work.  Many  thought  it 
impossible — yet  here  it  is,  simplicity  itself.   The 

lwmple\%btr6pper 

is  small — easy  to  use  ;  just  lay  blade  on  holder,  close  and 
turn.  It  strops  two  edges  at  once,  reverses  itself  and 
strops  the  other  side  — 30  seconds  and  all  edges  are  sharp. 
Requires  no  skill— can't  fail.  Can't  gret  out  of  order— is 
griiaranteed  for  10  years  and  sold  on 

30  Days'  Trial 

Soon  earns  its  cost,  $3.50  (Canada  $4.00)  by  saving  blade 

money — you  get  from  100  to  400  smooth  shaves  from  one 

blade.    Take  a  double  edge  blade  to  your  dealer  and  ask 

him  to  strop  it  lor  you  on  a  Twinplex,  or  send   to  us — we 

will  sharpen  two  free. 

Better  still,  take  a  Twinplex  home  and  try  it  yourself  for 

30  days.     Your  dealer  will  refund  your  money  if  you  don't 

want  to  keep  it. 

If  your  dealer  has  sold   out,  send  us  $3.50  and   liis  name 

and  we  will  send  you  a  Twinplex  on  trial.      If  not  the  best 

thing  you  ever  saw,   return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 

refund  your  money. 

Send  for  our  book  "The  Slickest  Thing  You  Ever  Saw." 

Tells  all  about  the  Twinplex  and  how  a  barber  always  gets 

a  smooth  shave. 

TWINPLEX    SALES    CO. 

316  Kinloch  Bldg.,  St.  Louis       204  Broadway.  New  York  City 


THE  BRUSH  THAT 
HOLDS  ITS 


Ten  different  shapes  of  tlie 
Brisco-Kleanwell  are  in  our 
sample  case  at  your  dealer's. 
Look  over  them  all.  The 
one  you  buy  is  handed  you 
fresh  and  clean,  because  it  is 

Sold  in  a  Sealed  Box 

Make  your  little  g'irl  a  present 
of  a  Dolly's  Kleanwell — a 
tiny  tooth-brush.  Sent  on 
receiirt  of  4  cents. 


penetrate  to    the    scalp       """he  finest   imported 

Made  in  all  styles,  woods  and  prices. 

ALFRED  H.  SMITH  CO.,  42  W.  33d  St..  New  York 


HAIR  BRUSHES 

brushes. 
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Their  long,  cold  tentacles  of  slimy  gray. 

There  was  no  flay 

Nor  ever  came  a  niglit 

SettiiiK  the  stars  aliglit 

To  wonder  at  tlie  moon: 

Was  twilight  only  and  tiie  fridhtened  croon, 

Smitten  to  wliimpers,  of  tlie  dreary  wind 

And  waves  tliat  journeyed  blind — 

And  tlien  I  loosed  my  ear — oil,  it  was  sweet 

To  hear  a  cart  ko  jolting  down  the  street! 

The  poetry  of  Henry  Vuii  Dyke,  even  the 
verse  that  he  selects  and  translates,  has  a 
ruttled-shirt  aristocracy  that  reminds  us  of 
powdered  wigs,  lace  cuffs,  and  soft,  white 
hands.  Each  one  of  his  poems  stands  before 
the  mirror  and  revolves  upon  it.self  in  con- 
scious beauty.  Beauty,  to  be  convincing 
and  enduring,  must  have  its  roots  deep  in 
the  non-beautiful,  but  with  the  non-beauti- 
ful the  poems  of  Van  Dyke  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do. 

The  "Old  Bridge"  (from  The  Atlantic 
Monthly)  is  freely  rendered  from  the  French 
of  Auguste  Angellier. 

The  Old  BridKe 

Bv  Henry  Yan  Dvke 

On  the  old,  old  bridge,  with  its  crumbling  stones 
All  covered  witli  lichens  red  and  gray, 
Two  lovers  were  tallcing  in  sweet  low  tones: 

And  we  were  tliey  ! 
As  he  leaned  to  breatiie  in  her  willing  ear 
The  love  that  he  vowed  would  never  die. 
He  called  her  his  darling,  his  dove  most  dear: 

And  he  was  I  I 
She  covered  her  face  from  tlie  pale  moonliglit 
With   her  trembling   hands,    but   her  eyes  looked 

tlirough. 
And  listened  and  listened  with  long  delight: 

And  slie  was  you  ! 
On  the  old,  old  bridge,  where  the  lichens  rust. 
Two  lovers  are  learning  the  .same  old  lore; 
He  tells  his  love,  and  she  looks  her  trust: 

But  we, — no  more! 

A  patch  of  classic  color  from  the  London 
Daily  News. 

A  Classic  Sky 

By  a.  W. 

Archipelagos  of  cloud, 

(Jolden  stranded  Isles  of  Greece, 

Hills  and  forests  purple-brewed, 
Shipwrecked  bales  of  golden  fleece; 

Attic  heroes  seem  to  ply 

Through  the  wan,  still  sky. 

Slowly  spreads  tlie  rising  flood. 
Lapping  up  the  sliining  strand, 

Choral  groves,  and  fields  of  blood, 
Climbing  lulls  of  sliadowlaud; 

So  the  lips  of  Lethe  sweep 

Greece  into  the  deep. 

Shaemas  O'Sheel  is  a  young  man  and  a 
Celt — two  facts  that  explain  the  tone  of  sad- 
ness in  his  poetry.  These  lines  were  in  the 
New  York  <S(//(. 

The  Poet  Sees  That  Truth  and  Passion  Are 
One 

By  Sh.\em,\s  O'Sheki, 

Time  passes;  all  things  temporal  pass  with  it, 
Nau'jlit  holds;  our  joys  are  Mayflies,  and  they  die 
After  a  little  flutter  of  wings;  our  liopes 
Fade  fast  as  winter  twiliglits;  and  our  firm 
Fixt  purposes  are  lamps  that  flicker  and  fail. 

Why  do  we  keep  the  helm  of  this  banjue 
That  can  but  toss  on  cruel  seas  of  change? 

Always  above  tlie  unquiet  clouds  we  see 

One  star  that  is  more  lliaii  fixt,  being  everlasting. 

One  fire  that  hides  no  treacherous  thing  at  heart, 

And  will  not  sink  to  ash  or  grimy  wick 

Wlien  tired  (iod  blows  out  the  lights  of  time; 

Someliow  we  can  not  falter  nor  turn  back 

Nor  seek  tlie  .senseless  calm  beneath  the  waves 

While  fire  calls  to  fire  and  we  feel 

That  these  blown  Hames  our  hearts  are  wandering 

sparks 
Of  that  eternal  star  alt  ho  its  name 
Is  truth,  and  passion  is  our  word  for  these. 


IS  die  stationery  for  the  Business 
wliicli  scoins  j^ood  enoiA  and  insists 
on  doin^,  having  and  ^ivW  tlie  best 
It  costs  more  than  other  ^ood  paper 
but  IS  worth  all  it  costs.    ^    ^   ^ 

uke  ofrafnmore  uhrchment 
£/est  ^ook 

stig^ests  business  stationery  impressive  oi  the 
finest  uitent.  Ask  your  Printer  for  it  or  write  us. 

E^fieStrathmore  QualitpTMoills 

A4ittiiiea^ue  Paper  Company 

Mittiiiea^ue. Mass.,  U.S.A. 


Mullins 


Sleel  n/loior  Boats 

Handsome  Free  Book 


Send  today  for  the  liandsomest  boat  book  ever  printed. 
Illustrated  in  colors.  Describes  famous  A\ullins  line 
i  n  full.  Mullins  Steel  Boats  can  't  sinic  or  warp— arc 
puncture-proof— noiseless— 12  models,  16  lo  26  It.,  3  to 
30  horsepower.  Investitrate  aniazinE  prices.  Full  line 
row  boats  and  duck  boats— $22  to  $39.  Gct/ree  book. 
THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO..    143  Franklin  St..  Salem,  Ohio 


COMMON  BUTTERFLIES,  MOTHS,  INSECTS 

Two  lliiii'iy  M.iiuials  civintr  :n  their  Natural  Colors,  with  th.^r 
C.Miimon  anil  Srii-iitilic  mimes,  all  the  Common  Butterflies. 
Moths  iinii  Inserts  of  Europe  ami  .America.  Prepareii  expressly 
umler  the  siipervisioa  of  W  illiam  Beutenmuller  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York  City.  Invaluable  to  parents  anJ 
leaihers. 

I  Common  American  and  European  Butterflies  and  Moths  25  cents 
II.  Common  American  and  European  Insects.     .     .     .     25  cents 

Funk&WagnallsCo.,New  York 
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Because  ail  the  blades  are 
of  crucible  tool  steel,  hard- 
ened and  tempered  in  oil 


u 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Quality 

Lawn  Mowers 

are  always  sharp.  No  other 
mowers  have  this  grade  of  steel 
— the  same  kind  as  used  in  all 
high-grade  cutting  tools. 

"  Pennsylvanias"  will  do  abso- 
lutely first-class  work  and  wear 
almost  indefinitely.  They  are 
self-sharpening  and  do  not  re- 
quire re-grinding.  This  feature 
alone  will  soon  pay  for  a  mower. 

Ask  your  seedsman  or  hardware 
dealer. 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 

"The  Lawn  —  Its  Making  and  Care," 
a  text-book  written  by  a  prominent  au- 
thority, will  prove  most  helpful  to  those 
interested  in  lawns  and  shrubbery. 

SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPAN\ 
P.  O.  Box  1579,  Philadelphia 
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Latest  addition  to  the  "//our  G/ass  Series." 

The    Return    of  Caroline 

By  FLORENCE  MORSE  KINGSLEY 

Author  of  "The  Transfiguration  of  Miss  Pliilura." 

A  delightful  little  love  story,  brimming  over  with  human 
interest,  in  which  Mrs.  Kingsley  again  brings  home  to  her 
readers  an  elementary  and  wholesome  truth  in  human  life. 
Dainty  12mo,  cloth,  cover  design;  half-tone  frontispiece.  40 
cents  net;  by  mail,  45  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    NEW  YORK 


Write  600  Words 
with  One  Dip 

Why  use  ordinary  pens— with  the 
never-ending  dip-dip-splash,  when 
you  can  have  the  same  style  of  pen — 
stub,  fine,  or  any  grade  between — 
that  will  write  6oo  words  with  one 
dip—  at  the  same  cost  ? 

One  Dip  Pens 

One  Dip  Pens  make  every  penholder  in  your 
office  virtually  a  fountain  pen,  at  no  extra  cost. 
Send  10c.  with  Your  Dealer's  Name  for  Sample  Package. 

ONE    DIP    PEN    CO. 
312  Courtland  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE   FIRST    OF    THE    SUFFRAGISTS 

T^^HE  Rev.  Dr.  Anna  H.  Shaw  is  the  most 
■*■  noted  of  the  suffragists.  She  is  not 
only  talked  about,  but  does  a  deal  of  talking 
herself,  and  in  the  past  few  years  has  "  argued, 
coaxed,  or  forcibly  persuaded"  many  thou- 
sands of  converts  to  the  cause — many  of 
these  women,  and  still  many  more  men. 
But  her  early  life  was  a  hard  one,  and  con- 
verts then  were  few.  Her  parents  in  par- 
ticular, says  the  New  York  Sun,  objected  to 
her  "  dreams  and  ideals"  and  still  more  to 
the  four  years  in  the  theological  and  medical 
schools  of  Boston  University  which  she  was 
so  intent  on  taking,  and  which  like  a  true- 
born  suffragist  she  did  take.  But  bothers 
there  surely  were: 

She  lived  in  an  attic  without  any  fire — in 
a  Boston  winter.  She  studied  in  bed  to  keep 
warm,  her  breath  making  frosty  clouds  upon 
the  air.  She  had  Aot  food  enough  to  satisfy 
hvmger.  She  had  not  clothes  enough  to  keep 
warm.  Her  stockings  showed  through  holes 
in  her  shoes.  She  supported  herself  through- 
out the  entire  course  by  preaching  and  lectur- 
ing. But  so  many  places  did  not  pay  her 
anything  that  she  could  average  only  $3.50  a 
week.  Not  much  like  the  way  Patty  goes  to 
college  nowadays. 

One  day  she  was  sitting  on  the  stairs.  She 
had  sat  down  because  she  felt  too  weak  to  get 
to  the  top.  A  woman  whom  she  knew 
slightly  came  along  and  asked  her  why  she 
was  sitting  on  the  stairs.  When  she  found 
out  she  went  away  and  borrowed  $91  from 
another  woman  and  gave  it  to  Miss  Shaw 
with  the  proviso  that  she  was  never  to  know 
from  whom  it  came.  That  was  the  only  help 
she  had  through  her  course.  She  repaid  the 
money  after  she  was  graduated  and  never 
knew  who  lent  it 

Miss  Shaw  took  the  medical  course  because 
during  her  theological  course  she  did  mis- 
sionary work  in  Boston.  She  found,  to  use 
her  own  words,  that  she  "  had  nothing  the 
people  wanted."  They  did  not  want  either 
her  theology  or  her  gospel.  The}'  wanted  help 
in  their  material  lives.  She  took  the  medical 
course  in  order  that  she  might  give  them  free 
medical  treatment. 

It  was  as  a  missionary  doctor  and  preacher 
in  the  slums  of  Boston  that  Miss  Shaw  be- 
came convinced  that  there  were  certain  de- 
fects in  an  all-male  government  which  called 
for  political  power  in  the  hands  of  women. 
She  had  always  believed  in  woman  suffrage. 
Now  she  decided  to  work  for  it.  She  began  to 
speak  for  the  Massachusetts  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion and  from  that  grew  her  national  work. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  which 
she  had  been  a  local  preacher  refused  to  or- 
dain Miss  Shaw  on  account  of  her  sex.  But 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  made  her 
a  full-fledged  preacher,  and  she  is  a  member  of 
a  New  York  conference  of  that  denomination 
to-day. 

Dr.  Shaw  could  have  gone  on  holding  little 
country  charges  all  her  life  for  the  reason  that 
the  churches  that  employed  her  could  not 
get  any  man  as  good  as  she  was  for  the  same 
money.  But  she  soon  saw  that  all  avenues  of 
advancement  in  the  church  were  closed  to 
her.  She  saw  young  men  no  better  equipped 
than  herself  and  not  in  the  least  brilliant 
speakers  go  on  and  up  to  important  charges 


M^ixfit'ht  Porrifik'ti  AV5/^/fJKV,  Coniish.   A'.  //. 
:^tained  tvith  (  abut*s  Skhiyte  Stains 

50%  Cheaper  Than  Paint 
More  Artistic  Than  Paint 


Paint  now  costs  i/iorc  than  twice  as  mnch  as 
Cabot's  Shingle  Stains,  and  painting  costs 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  staining,  be- 
cause painting  requires  skill,  while  any  in- 
telligent laborer  can  apply  our  stains  per- 
fectly and  rapidly,  either  by  using  a  wide, 
flat  brush,  nr  dipping.  The  stains  give 
beautiful  coloring  effects,  soft,  deep  and 
transparent,  on  shingles,  fiding  or  boards. 
The  creosote  penetrates  and  thoroi  ghly  pre- 
serves the  wood.  You  save  half  yonr'paint- 
ingbill-,  double  the  beauty  of  your  house, 
and    keep    the    woodwork    sound,    by    using 

Cabot's 
Shingle  Stains 

You  can  get  CaboVs^tains  all  over 
the  coujifri/.  Semi  Jrir free  samples 
and  iKDne  af  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL    CABOT.    Inc.,    Manfg.    Chemists 
7  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SINCE  1795  FAVORITE 

=5.  FOR  INFLAMED   AND   WEAK 


:r>l 


fJoMPSONS 

MLER 


Gives  _ 

Almost  instant  relief  — 

and  is  easily  applied.       For  bathing 
the  eyes  it  is  indispens&ble  .  Booklet  free 
a«,  «oin  EVERYWHERE. 


JOIIIV   li.  THOMPSON,   SOIVS  &   CO. 

Ifi.S  Klvpr  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Jt^bJANDUP 
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THE  (IRi(GINAt«NONitEAKABLE^ 

itiMiiiliNiiiN 


The  Pen  Point  is  Always  Moist. 

For  that  reason  you  can  depend  on 
Moore's  to  write  the  instant  you  want 
it  to  without  coaxing.  If  you  have 
had  experience  with  a  leaky  fountain 
pen,  you  are  just  the  one  who  will 
best  appreciate  Moore's  because  the 
construction  of  this  pen  makes  leak- 
ing impossible,  regardless  of  the 
position  in  which  it  is  carried. 

Moore's  is  by  far  the  easiest  pen  to  fill — 
simply  remove  the  cap, — drop  in  the  ink.   It 
writes  freely  and  evenly  clay  in  and  day  out. 
It  is  the  most  satisiactory  pen  made. 

Even  Moore's  Non-Leakable  carries  the 
most  unconditional  guarantee. 

CHOOSE  MOORE'S  FOR  ITS  QUALITY 
/''or-  Sa/e  By  Dea/ers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO. 

ffdams,  Cus/iin^<i,  Foster,  Jellind  ff^enis, 
160  DEVONSHIRE   ST..    BOSTONrWASS 
CANADIAN  AOEMS,  W.J.GAGE  iCajORONmON 
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while  hIk!  was  left  to  vegetate  at  Smith's 
Four  (Jorners. 

Into  only  one  pulpit  was  she  admitted 
outside  her  own,  and  that  was  because  an  old 
minister  was  ill.  For  many  weeks  she  took 
his  service  in  addition  to  her  own,  driving 
many  miles  each  Sunday  to  cover  the  two. 
■She  turned  the  whole  salary  for  the  period 
over  to  him  and  when  he  got  well  he  voted 
against  her  ordination.  The  suffragists 
wanted  her  more  than  the  church  did  and 
gradually  she  gave  up  her  eiit  ire  time  to  them. 

Miss  Shaw  has  spoken  in  almost  ev'ery 
•State  in  the  Union  and  in  almost  every  im- 
portant city.  She  has  addrest  both  houses  of 
■Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  nearly  all  the 
States.  She  was  the  first  wf)man  preacher 
to  preach  in  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  and  as  an 
■ordained  minister  in  an  orthodox  church  in 
England.  And  finally  her  father  forgave  her. 
'The  first  time  he  h'.>ard  her  preach  he  walked 
twelve  miles  to  do  it  and  when  he  sat  oa  the 
platform  and  heard  her  preach  tlie  sermon  at 
the  Woman's  Congress  at  the  Columl)ian 
Exposition  he  told  her  that  it  was  the  hap- 
ipiest  day  of  his  life. 


WHY    DONOVAN    BECAME    A    PRIZE- 
FIGHTER 
'T^HE    oft-argued    point    as    to     whether 
-*•      Colonel  Roosevelt  would  not  have  made 
.a  better  prize-fight(>r  than  President  has  been 
tactfully  settled  by  "old  Mike  Donovan,"  the 
Colonel's  former  instructor,  who  states  that  if 
not  better,  the  President  would  have  surely 
turned  out  "just  every  bit  as  good."    The  old 
:gladiator  settled  a  few  oth(>r  ring  controversies, 
and  incidentally  "took  time  out"  to   tell   a 
New  York  Herald  reporter  the  two  .peculiar 
and   all-important   reasons   why   he   himself 
■chanced  to  enter  th(>  ring.    Says  Donovan: 

•I  had  a  .funny  habit  when  1  was  a  kid  on 
the  lots  of  Chicago.  I  always  took  up  with 
boys  that  were  physically  weak  and  deficient. 
I  had  a  weakness  for  weak  boys.  I  made 
friends  with  fellows  that  had  one  arm  or  one 
leg  or  were  blind  of  an  eye  or  were  humpty- 
backed.  The  lots  of  Chicago  were  tough  pas- 
tures in  those  daj^s,  and  many  of  these  crip- 
ples had  been  hurt  in  battles  there. 

I  used  to  like  to  fight  for  them.  One  of  the 
-worst  fights  I  ever  had  was  for  a  kid,  name 
■of  Cavanaugh.  He  was  blind  of  an  eye — 
somebody  had  kicked  him  in  it  when  he  was 
fighting  one  day.  He  got  in  a  scrap  wjth  a 
kid,  Stanton,  and  I  took  his  part.  How  well 
I  remember  both  names ! 

That  was  the  toughest  fight  I  ever  had. 
None  of  my  reguhu'  ring-fights  ever  eciualed 
it.  The  other  kid  and  I  fought  all  over  the 
lot  for  two  hours.  Once  he  got  me  down  and 
nearly  kicked  my  head  in.     See  that  scar?" 

"Mike"  pointed  to  a  particular  scar  on  liis 
battle-scarred  face.  It  was  a  half-centiny  old 
at  the  least.    Then  he  went  on: 

I  got  that  from  Stanton,  the  tough  kid  of 
the  Chicago  lots.  Finally  I  managed  to  get 
up  and  I  licked  him,  but  I  was  all  in  myself. 
Those  were  the  days  when  a  "  lickin's  a  lick- 
in',"  and  no  one  was  Mhipt  until  he  veil(>(l. 
^" I'm  licked." 

It  was  the  same  as  the  second  throwing 
out  the  sponge  nowadays.  And  I  thought 
the  kid  Stanton  was  never  goin'  to  give  up 
that  day.  When  he  finally  diil  the  other  one 
— the  one  blind  of  an  eye  that  I  had  been 
fighting  for — helped  him  home.  So  I  fouglit 
my  way  through  the  Chicago  dmnps  by  ta- 
king the  parts  of  physically  deficient  boys. 
Finally  some  one  wanted  to  put  me  on  in  a 

Our  readers  are 


For 
Unlimited 

Hot  Water 

"Just  Turn 
the  Faucet" 


^^Unlimited  Hot  Water^^— 
this  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true.  To  be  able  to  get  hot 
water  from  any  hot  water 
faucet  in  the  house — to  get 
as  much  as  you  want,  as 
often  as  you  want  it,  at  any 
time  of  day  or  night,  that 
would  surely  be  an  ideal  condition. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that 
such  a  hot  water  luxury  can  be  had 
in  your  house  at  a  very  small  cost. 

The  Ruud  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heater  in  your  cellar  is  all  that  is 
required.  You  do  not  have  to  light 
anything  or  wait  for  water  to  heat. 
Simply  turn  the  faucet — the  water 
pressure  turns  on  the  gas  in  the 
Ruud.  When  you  turn  off  the  water, 
the  gas  goes  out  automatically. 

Look  in  the  telephone  book  and  see  if 
we  have  a  branch  in  your  town — if  not, 
the  gas  company  or  dealer  has  the 
RUUD  and  will  gladly  show  it  in  oper- 
ation.    Send  for  free  descriptive  booklet. 


Standard  Dwelling 

Size.  $100 

Pacific  Coaal. 

$115  DeUvered 


The  Simplicity  of 
The  Ruud 

This  wonderful  water  heater  that  accom- 
plishes so  much  all  by  itself  without  any 
attention  \vhatever  is  merely  a  copper  coil, 
a  gas  burner  and  two  valves  to  govern  the 
gas  supply.  When 
the  water  is  turned 
on  at  any  hot  water 
faucet  the  pressure 
valve  opens.  This 
turns  on  the  gas, 
which  is  lighted  by  a 
tiny  pilot  light.  The 
copper  coil  through 
which  the  water 
passes  is  directly 
over  the  flame,  and 
by  the  time  the 
water  has  passed 
through  the  coil,  it 
is  steaming  hot. 
When  a  certain  tern, 
perature  is  reached 
an  automatic  tem- 
perature regulator 
closes  another  valve 
and  turns  down  gas. 
As  long  as  the  water 
flows,  it  must  flovtr 
at  an  even  temper- 
ature. When  the 
faucet  is  closed  the 
gas  is  turned  out  by 
the  pressure  valve. 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING  CO..       Dept.  H.  Pittsburgh,  Pemia. 

Branch  Offices  In  all  Principal  Cities 


The  crlobe  or 
shade  on  an  elec- 
tric light  adds 
beauty  to  the  room. 
Among-  111)'  three 
thousand  styles  of 
electric  liehtine 
glass  are  shapes, 
kinds  and  colors 
for  all  liijhtinir 
effects. 
I  also  make  a  lamp-chimnc)- 

for  every  style  and  size  burner. 

1  make  them  of  "Pearl   Glass." 

]\Iy  name  is  on  every  one.    They 

won't  break  from  heat. 

My  Index   guides  you  to  a  correct  selection. 

Macbeth 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co. 


Pittsburgh 

Chicago:  Philadelphia: 

17S  East  Lake  Street  42  South  Eitrhth  Street 

New  York:  19  West  30th  Street 


A  side-by-side  comparison  with  other  dictioD- 
aries  of  the  English  language  again  anti  again 
se//s  the  Standard  Dictionary . 
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To  the  Great  West 
by  Special  Train 

I     30  DAYS— $321.75 

^  All  expenses  included. 

I  EVERY  POINT  OF  INTEREST  IS 
N  INCLUDED    IN  THE   ITINERARY. 

F  M.iciiificontly  equipped,   electric   lighted  train. 

R  Cuisine  unexcelled.    Clubcar.    Ladies' dressing 

A  room . '■ — 

N  /"JOIME    30 JUI_V   30\ 

C  V  Lv.  Buff.ilo,  N.  V.         Arrive  Buff.ilo,  N.  Y  J 

s  RESERVE    YOUR    BERTH 
o  TO-DAY 

Q  Descriptive    Itinerary    Mailed   on   Request 

•J    Best  and  chcapejt  trip     P.irly  is  limited  to  loc. 

R     NO  CKOWl)INO-.\  DOrBI.E   KERTH  FOR 
I  K.\('H  P.\SSKNGER. 

|u  30    D.\YS    OF    ENJOYMENT 

Q  U  itITK  rs  T<».|».\Y 

Rates  Quoted  From  Your  Home 

g:  GROSS  TOURS,  Inc.^KALo.'N'"" 
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The  modesty  of  every  gentlewoman  is 
offended  before  others  by  the  gurgling  and 
noisy  flushing  of  an  old  style  closet.  No 
room  in  the  house  seems  free  from  these 
embarrassing  sounds. 

You  can  rid  your  home  of  this  annoyance  by 
telling  your  plumber  to  put  in  a 

"  SIWELCLO" 

Noiseless  Siphon  Jet 

CLOSET 

The  siphoning  is  done  so  noiselessly,  quickly 
and  thoroughly  that,  even  with  the  lid  raised,  the 
flushing  will  not  be  heard  outside  of  its  immediate 
environment. 

The  duralsility  and  perfect  action  of  the  "  Siwelclo" 
are  assured  because  each  fixture  is  stamped  with  "  the 
star  within  the  circle"  trade  mark. 


Booklet    q8i    P,   giving  full    information,    gladly 
sent  to  yon  oii  request. 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

HOME  REFRIGERATION 


This  book  tells  how 
to  select  the  Home 
Refrigerator,  how  to 
know  the  poor  from 
the  good,  how  to 
keep  down  ice  bilb, 
how  to  keep  a  Re- 
frigerator sanitary 
and  sweet  —  lots  of 
things  yon  should 
know  before  buying 
any  Refrigerator. 

It  also    tells    all 
about  the  "  Moil-    -^___^^ 

roe"     with     food     ^^^^^K  ^l^^ays  sold  IMKEC'I 
compartments         a^^,  '"^  "*  •''"""'■y  Prices, 
made  in  one  piece  ''**''  "■"  Uontlilj  Payments, 

of  solid,  unbreakable  White  Porcelain  Ware,  over  an  inch 
thick,  with  every  corner  rounded— no  cracks  or  crevices 
anywhere,  and  as  easy  to  keen  clean  as  a  china  bowl. 


Sb^'Monroe" 


The  leadlna  hospitals   use  the 

Monroe"  exclusively,  and  it  is 
found  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
best  homes. 

The  "Monroe"  is  never  sold  in 
stores,  but  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory to  you  on  our  liberal  trial 
offer.  Freight  Prepaid. 

Easy  Payments  VVe  are  making 
a  radical  departure thisyear  from 
our  rule  of  all  cash  with  order, 
nnd  sell  the  ■'Monroe"  on  our 
liberal  credit  terms,  to  all  desir- 
ing to  buy  that  way. 

Just  say  "  Send  Monroe  Book" 
on  a  postal  card,  and  it  will  go  to 
vou  by  next  mail. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

Station  8  .  .  .  .  Lockland,  O. 


regular  fight — bare  fists,  you  understand. 
There  were  no  mollycoddles  in  the  prize-ring 
in  those  days.  Then  I  decided  to  make  prize- 
fighting my  business  until  some  one  licked 
me.  I  beat  all  the  professionals  that  they  put 
me  up  against.  I  had  a  good  name  for  it. 
You  know,  I  believe  that  name,  "Mike" 
Donovan,  has  scared  half  of  the  ones  that  I 
have  gone  up  against.  You  see,  I  was  born 
lucky.  A  kid  born  with  a  name  like  mine 
comes  into  this  world  with  a  boxing-glove  in 
his  mouth  instead  of  a  silver  spoon.  That 
was  the  second  thing  responsible  for  me  be- 
coming a  prize-fighter — my  name."' 

So  much  has  been  written  of  the  "tricks 
of  the  trade,"  that  the  reporter  could  not  help 
sliding  in  a  question  or  two  sideways.  "  Mike  " 
was  at  first  too  disgusted  to  reply,  but  at 
length  blazed  away  in  this  ominous  style : 

Listen.  I'm  going  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
seen  just  as  much  politeness  in  the  prize- 
ring  as  at  a  tea  in  the  Ritz-Carlton,  and  I 
have  been  both  places. 

I  was  fighting  "Jim"  Murray  at  Delaware 
River,  just  outside  of  Philadelphia.  There 
is  his  picture  up  there,  and  a  fine  man  he  is, 
too.  He  gave  me  that  picture,  and  I  wouldn't 
part  with  it  for  anything  in  the  world,  not 
even  Mr.  Rockefeller's  millions.  You  know 
money  doesn't  bring  you  so  much,  anyway. 

That  guy  gave  me  the  hardest  fight  of  my 
life.  Because  we  were  afraid  of  the  author- 
ities we  could  not  have  a  ring  and  were  fight- 
ing in  a  cleared  space  on  rough  ground,  with 
nude  fists.  In  one  corner  of  the  lot  was  a 
stump — an  ugly  thing  which  had  been  splin- 
tered by  lightning.  Murray  rushed  me  and 
had  me  going  for  a  minute.  He  was  backing 
me  into  the  stump.  I  didn't  know  that  it 
was  there  and  was  giving  ground.  The  crowd 
separated  and  Murray's  backers  shouted: 

"Rush  him,  Jim.  Now  you  got  him. 
Knock  him  over  the  stump." 

Did  he  do  it?  No.  He  stept  back  away 
from  me. 

"Come  back  here,  'Mike,'  "  he  said. 
"There's  a  bad  stump  behind  you  and  you 
may  fall  over  it  and  hurt  yourself." 

I  looked  around,  saw  it  for  the  first  time, 
and  walked  away  from  it.  He  could  have 
rushed  me  and  won  the  fight  then.  I  never 
received  so  much  punishment  in  my  life  as  I 
did  in  that  fight.  He  is  a  great  man.  There 
was  decency  in  the  prize-ring  among  the  old 
school. 

"No,  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  the  tricks 
of  the  trade,"  said  Donovan,  after  a  long, 
reverential  silence.     After  all,  he  added: 

What's  a  glove  dipt  in  rosin?  The  worst 
that  it  can  do  is  to  scratch  a  man,  and  what's 
a  scratch?  What's  conversation?  It's  the 
blow  on  the  jaw  that  counts,  the  square  jolt 
on  the  point  of  the  chin  which  shakes  a  man. 
It  is  said  that  "  Terry  "  McGovern  was  beaten 
by  "Young  Corbett"  because  the  latter 
made  him  lose  his  temper  by  talking  to  him. 
That  may  be  so.  But  I  believe  in  the  blow 
on  the  jaw.  And  I  repeat  that  I  would  rather 
have  Murray  for  a  friend — the  man  who  pun- 
ished me  more  than  any  other  fighter  ever  did 
— than  have  Mr.  Rockefeller's  money 

See  that  worst  scar?  That's  the  one 
"Jim"  Murray  gave  me  in  our  fight.  And 
you  may  talk  of  tricks,  but  the  punch  that 
closes  an  eye  or  shakes  the  jaw  is  the  best 
trick  that  I  know. 

Asked  which  scar  Colonel  Roosevelt  had 
given,  Donovan  just  smiled,  put  up  his  guard, 
and  worked  a  shift. 


Combine  Near  and  Far  View  in  One  Solid  Lens. 

Discard  your  old-style  pasted  lenses.  The  prominent 
seams  are  disfiguring.  They  suggest  old  age.  Dirt  gath- 
ers at  the  edges.  Wear  Kryptolc  Lenses,  which  present 
the  neat  appearance  of  single-vision  glasses,  yet  hai'e  two 
distinct  focal  points.  The  reading  lens  is  fused  invisibly 
within  the  distance  lens. 


This  it  a  Kryptok  Lens. 

Note  the  absence  of  seams. 
Kryptok  Lenses  do  not  look 
odd  or  sug- 
gest  old 
age.   They 
improve 
one's  ap- 
pearance. 


.enses  do 


This  is  a  Pasted  Lens. 

Note  the  ugly  seams.    They 
are  unsightly.      They  indi- 

, cate   old 

y  \     age.    Past- 

/ 


detract 
from  one's 
appearance 


Your  optician  will  supply  you  with  Kryptok  Lenses. 
They  can  be  put  into  any  style  frame  or  mounting,  or 
into  your  present  ones.  Over  200,000  people  are  now 
wearing  them. 

\  \  'rite  Us  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

Kryptok  Company,  106  E.  23d  St.,  New  YoA 


»I0  CENTS  ADAY 


buys  the  Pittsburgh  Visible  Type- 
writer. Made  in  our  own  f.ictory  at 
Kittanning.  Pa.  $65now— hrter  the 
price  will  be  $100.  The  orit-'inal 
visible  writing  machine.  In  many 
respects  the  most  remarkaViie  tyi  e- 
writer  ever  pioducen.  Entire  line 
visible.  Back  spacer,  tabulator, 
two  color  ribbon,  universal  keyboard,  etc.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  One  Pittsburgh  Visilde  Machine  given  away 
for  a' very  small  service-  >o  selling  necessary. 
T  f  _»  Ono  FroA  """^  *"  learn  of  our  easy  terms  nnd 
1  O  UCl  vine  rree  full  particulars  regarding  this  un- 
usual offer.  s:iy  tons  in  a  letter,  -Mail  your  FREE  OFFER." 

Pittsburgh   Visible   Typewriter  Co. 

Dept.  31.  I  nion  Hank  Itldi-.    Kstalilishpil  io  rpars.    rittshiirgh,  Fa. 


Yale  Motorcycles 


All  that  you  can  buy  in  any  machine 
ever  made  is  service.  YALE  service 
underlies  that  complete  satisfaction  which 
marks  the  YALE  rider  everywhere  you 
find  him. 


1911  4H.  P.  YALE 


$200 


With  Bosch  Magneto  $235 

1911  7  H.  P.  YALE  TWIN    $300 

Long  stroke  motor,  especially  heat-treated 
cylinder,  ground  to  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch,  valves  drop  hammer  forged  from  high- 
est quality  nickel  steel,  perfectly  seated  and 
of  generous  size.  New  positive  grip  con- 
trol (patented)  and  offset  cylinder. 

Yale  history  is  'worth  ivkile  reading. 
Write  for  it  today. 

CONSOLIDATED  MFG.  CO. 

1743    Fernwood  Ave.  Toledo,  Ohio 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Coming  to  Them. — "  It  is  said  that  impetu- 
ous people  have  black  eyes." 

"Yes,  and  if  they  don't  have  them,  they 
are  apt  to  get  them." — New  York  Evenituj 
Mail. 


The  Point  of  View. — "  I  read  yesterday  that 
Colonel  Tamale  of  the  insurrectos  was  shot 
in  the  back." 

"I  was  afraid  that  would  happen  to  hirn. 
I  read  a  statement  in  a  newspaper  the  other 
day  which  said:  'Colonel  Tamale  back  to  the 
front.'" — Houston  Post. 


Wanted  Plenty. — Millineh — "  I  am  sailinj^ 
for  Paris  next  week  for  French  plumes  and 
trimmings.  C!ould  I  purchase  anything 
special  for  you?" 

Mrs.  Ri:cent  Rich — "Why,  yes;  you 
may  bring  me  half  a  dozen  of  those  nom  de 
plumes  I  often  hear  spoken  of." — Judge. 


His  Best  Chance. — Gabbek — "You  ought 
to  meet  Smith.  Awfully  clever  imitator. 
He  can  take  off  anybody." 

ToTTiE  (wearily) — "I  wish  he  were  hen; 
now." — Variety  Life. 


The  Feminine  "  Touch."— Wife— "  Wretch ! 
Show  me  that  letter." 

Husband— "  What  letter?" 

WiB^E — "That  one  in  your  hand.  It's 
from  a  woman,  I  can  see  by  the  writing,  and 
you  turned  pale  when  you  saw  it." 

Husband — "Yes.  Here  it  is.  It's  your 
dressmaker's  bill." — New  York  Eveniinj 
Mail. 


A  Case  of  Case. — Teacher — "Sammy,  in 
the  sentence  '  I  have  a  book,'  what  is  the  case 
of  the  pronoun  I?" 

Sammy  (promptly) — "Nominative  case." 

Teacher — "  Next  boy,  tell  me  in  what  case 
to  put  the  noun  'book.'" 

Next  Boy  (thoughtfully) — "Bookcase." — 
Tit-Bits. 


More  Costly. — Sailor — "Want  to  buy  a 
parrot,  lady?" 

Lady — "  Does  he  swear?'' 

Sailor — "No;  this  one  don't,  but  if  ycr 
want  to  pay  five  bob  more  I  kin  get  yer  a  very 
choice  article  wot  do." — Tit-Bits. 


An  Act  of  Kindness. — Weary  Voice  fro.m 
Doorway — "My  dear  sir,  I  have  aiisolutely 
no  objection  to  you  coming  here  and  sitting 
up  half  the  night  with  my  daughter,  nor  to 
you  standing  on  the  doorstep  for  thr(>e  hours 
saying  good  night.  But  in  consideration  for 
the  rest  of  the  household  who  wish  to  get  to 
sleep,  will  you  kindly  take  your  elbow  off  the 
bell  push?" — London  Opinion. 


A  Warning. — The  owner  of  a  large  Ii!)rary 
solemnly  warned  a  friend  against  the  practi.^e 
of  lending  books.  To  punctuate  his  advice 
he  showed  his  friend  the  well-stocked  shelves. 
"There!"  said  he.  "Every  one  of  those 
books  was  lent  me." — Lippincott's. 


Quite  Voluntary. — "My  good  man,  how  did 
you  happen  to  be  thrown  out  of  work?" 

"I  got  out,"  replied  Weary  \\'ombat  with 
dignity.  "I  didn't  have  to  be  thrown  out." 
— LouisHlle  Courier-Journal. 


Tke  Nan  from  Missouri 
^  had  to  be  'shown  * 

He  was  ready  to  consider  a  new  and  modem  heating  system  for  his  residence.  ^«/  lie 
was  a  trifle  slow  to  accept  the  arguments  of  the  salesmen  who  called.  Back  in  the 
Ozarks,  the  fuel  of  his  boyhood  had  been  pine-knois  in  the  open  fireplace  of  stone 
and  mud-mortar.  When  he  married  and  moved  to  a  plains  town,  he  had  used  good 
cord  wood  in  a  fireplace  of  brick.  Later  he  became  a  citizen  of  a  river  city  and  burned 
coal  in  an  open  grate.  Time  went  on,  he  "  waxed  fat "  and  prospered,  and  now  a 
new  home  was  to  be  heated.     Should  it  be  bv  hot-air  furnace,  steam  or  hot  watirr 

The  Monitor   Boiler  "Showed"  Him 

After  we  found  out  his  needs,  we  advised  hot  water  heating^  and  showed  the  gentleman 
what  the  Monitor  Uoiler  had  done  in  service  iti  a  dozen  similar  instances.  Letters  from 
purchasers  proved  that  by  actual  test  the  Monitor  construction  has  been  found  to  afford 
greater  economy  of  fuel  and  greater  production  of  heat  than  any  other.  We  gave  nu- 
merous instances  of  Monitor  Boilers  in  use  for  years,  and  still  affording  perfect  "■irvir  e. 
The  safety,  convenience  and  cleanliness  of  the  Monitor 
were  self-apparent.  .So  our  Missouri  friend  said  we  had 
made  good  in  proving  our  claims  and  he'd  take  a  chance 
that  the  Monitortwould  make  good  equally  in  practice. 

"AND  IT  HAS  GIVEN  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION!" 

Oru-  f.f  our  Missouri  rust'iin^-rs.  Mr  (iiu  A  ('  W'K.Hcy.  of  St  ix'iiis. 
wrote-:  "I  liavf  t'<  advisf  you  that  thf  Nt  S  Bniipr  which  you 
I)I;n  «'l  in  my  dwf?lliiie  last  fall,  lias  pH»h*'ti  throu-h  on*- of  th'* 
sovf  rrst  winters  <>f  this  climate  an'l  lias  ^jivrn  entir*^- satisfaction. 
As  an  artivc  heater  it  excels  anythint;  that  has  ever  come  under 
my  notice." 

Fuel  bills  are  notably  reduced,  and  more  heat  is  had,  when  a  Moni- 
tor B*ii!cr  is  installed— quickly  distributed  lieat.with  fuel  economy. 
are  its  cardinal  prinriples.  Tlw-  fire  surf  are  rferivrs  tin*  full  luin-fit 
<if  the  fuel,  there  is  rapid  circulation  of  the  heat«-d  f^ases.  and  the 
roils  bring  pll  the  wat<r  often  to  the  hotteint  part  of  the  combustion 
chanibe-s— Monitor  Coil  Boilers  more  completely  utilize  the  heat 
than  any  other  ronstrurtion. 
S.ihI  for  free  ^K.rpkl.■^,    "  From  the  Basement  I'p  " 

Monitor  Steam  Generator  Manufactaring  Co. 

Room  600,  Monitor  Building  Landisville,  Pa. 

Sales  Agencies  Nearly  Ei-er]iwh*'re 
FOR  YOU  TO  TRY.     Without  any  expmse  whatever  except  the  freight  one  way  and 
'Z  it  up.      You  are  the  judgt  '■  if  you  say  the  hrater  is  a  success — and  nearly  fv*'ry- 
-then  you  pay  the  agreed  price;  if  not.  bark  it  comes  at  our  expense,  and  we  refund 
y  paid  on  it.      Write  us  note,  or  ask  our  dealer  in  your  t<>\vn  fr.r  partieulars 


Horse  or  Motor  Truck? 
Gasoline  or  Electric? 
Long  Haul  or  Short  Haul? 

Merchants   and   Manufacturers  are  substituting    self-propelled   for  horse-drawn 
trucks  and  delivery  wagons  because  they  believe  it  is  sound  economics. 
There  is  a  motor  truck  designed  to  meet  nearly  every  transportation  need. 

Write  to  us.  If  we  do  not  know  ourselves,  we  can  refer  you  to  those  who  do 
know  and  whose  endeavor  it  is  to  show  by  carefully  worked  out  and  proven 
figures  the  economy  of  the  motor  truck. 


Thellterar^Digest 


singletree,  hundreds  of  years  old  and 
of  majestic  bearing,  in  the  front  yard  of 
a  city  lot  in  the  middle  west,  added  three 
hundred  dollars  to  the  figure  at  \vhicli 
the  property  sold  a  few  months  since  as 
compared  with  the  price  paid  for  an  ad- 
joining lot  of  the  same  size  which  had  on 
it  a  considerably  belter  house. 

THE  MAN  WHO  LETS  HIS  TREES  DECAY 
AND  DIE  SACRIFICES  A  CASH  ASSET 

Such  sacrifice  is  no  longer  necessary. 
Just  asnidden)  surgery  saves  human  life 
in  unnumbered  instances  where  a  gener- 
ation or  two  ago  di  aih  would  have  been 
considered  inevitable,  the  new  science  of 
tree  surgery  saves  trees.  Scarcely  one 
tree  in  ten  need  be  sacrificed  if  expert 
attention  is  given  in  time. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company,  Inc. 

176  Larch  St..  Kent.  Ohio. 
'Operating  till*  Davoy  Instil  utenf  Tree  Surgery 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 

MoLiNE,  111.,  March  13,  IMl. 

Some  of  the  old  elms  in  the  front  of  my 

property  were  beginning  to  deteriorate. 

I     think    with  the  treatment  you   have 

I  given  them  they  will  come  through  all 

light  and  remain  live  sentinels  for  many. 

many  years,  shielding  my  residence  from 

too  great  familiarity  of  the  hot  summer 

suns. 

I  look  upon  the  work  with  \ery  great 
satisfaction  and  am  glad  every  time  1 
look  at  the  trees  that  they  have  had 
your  scientifically  intelligent  atten 
'    tion.  Most  sincerely, 

Signed  (G.  -\.  StepiikvsK  P"- 


The  science  of  tree  surgery  owes  its 
existence  to  John  Davey.  It  is  properly 
practiced  only  by  the  trained  men  who 
operate  under  the  direction  of  the  organi- 
zation which  he  founded.  These  men  can 
be  employed  on  reasonable  terms— their 
services  cost  /;///<•  compared  with  the 
l)ig  amounts    they  save  to  tree  ownuis. 

THE  DAVEY  EXPERTS  SAVE  MONEY  TO 
TREE  OWNERS  BY  SAVING  THEIR  TREES 

If  you  own  an  estate  with  fine  trees. 
write  us  in  reference  to  their  treatment. 
State  how  many  trees  you  have  of  each 
kind,  and  where  located.  .\  beautiful 
booklet  on  tree  surgery'  will  be  sent  you 
and,  if  mutually  satisfactory,  a  careful 
inspection  of  your  trees  by  one  ol  our 
experts  will  be  arranged  for. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Conpany,  Inc. 

176  Larch  St..  Kent.  Ohio. 
tOperalmsth)-  IXi^t-y  Insiuutoof  Tree.surserr    » 


OLIVKR  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

Chilled  and  Steel  Walking 
and  Riding  Plows 

SofTH  Bend.  Ind.,  Feb.  4.-19U. 
HaveyTree  Kxpert  Company,  Kent,  O 
(Jc«//c»H^w:— .Answering  your  inquin 
of  Feb. 3rd  will  say  that  the  trees  treated 
by  your  experts  are  doing  nicely  and  1 
consider  the  treatment  a  si'cce.ss.     One 
fine  tree  in  particular  would  have  been 
a  total  loss  had  it  not  been  treated,  but 
now  it  is  healineover  and  apparent  - 
in  good,  healthy  condition. 
\'erv  truly  yours, 

I     1>    Ol  IVER. 
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"CoiTiin6   ervents  cast 

their  shadows  before" 
Good  Health.  Digestion 

and  Pleasiire  in  store 

/ifMe/foci 

■'The  World's   Best   Table  Water" 


In  NEW  Sterilized  Bottles  only 


4%  to  6%  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 

\\e  deal  solely  in  highest  grade  Municipal  Bonds, 
the  safest  high  rate  investment. 

li'riU-  today  for  cur  select  list. 

VJUEN     &     CO.,     Bankcers 

First  National  Bank  Building.  Chicago 


Married  ? 


TIIK    SCUCNCE  'OF   A    NEW 

J.IFE.     By  Jnlui  (!.>wan.  M.U. 

Wu    piiees.       100    illustriitinns. 

This  is  t\\e  iiiost  valuable  bnok 
on  tlie  murriiiKe  relation  ever  issued.  Circular  givinc 
full  information  sent  free.  Address  J.  8.  Osrilvic 
PiihllsliinK  Co.,    57  I.  Rose  Street.  New  York. 


The  Mark  of 
The  Thoroughbred  Pipe 

Breeding  among  Pipes?     Why,  of  course!     Just  as 
there's  breeding  among  men 

That  pipe  which  is  made  in  a  hurry  of  poorly 
seasoned  material  may  look  all  right— but  it  will 
surelv  develop  a  "  yellow  streak  "  And  that's  some- 
thing that  never  did,  tiever  £:<)«/</ happen  to  a 


Made  in 
England 


Awarded  Grand  Prix 
Franco-Biitisli  COS)  & 
Brussels'  'lOlE-xpos'ns. 


The  reason  !  Why  simply  because  nothing  but  the 
very  finest  of  three-year-old  briar  root  is  used  in  the 
maning 

And  the  way  each  one  is  made — the  lavishness  of 
pains-taking,  time-consuming  care — the  tliree  sets  of 
inspectors  wlio  reject  on  an  average  of  64  out  of  every 
100  bowls"  turned."  Allof  these  are  what  go  to  make 
BBB  stand  for  the  aristocracy  of  the  pipe  kingdom. 
And  this  has  been  so  for  more  than  half-a-century — 
according  to  the  judgment  of  three  generations  of 
gentlemen.     Now  let's  have^^^r  judgment. 

All  Styles— All  Prices 

BBB  pipes  are  made  in  England  and  sold  in  every  coun- 
try in  the  world.  If  your  town  has  none,  send  ua  your 
dealer's  name  on  a  postal.  We'll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Adolph  Frankaa  &  Co..  Ltd..  119  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

June  11. — All  Indiana  regiment  defeats  a  force  of 
about  500  Confederates  at  Ronuiey,  Va. 

June  12. — The  Governor  of  Missouri  issues  a  proc- 
lanialiou  criticizing  the  Federal  Government, 
and  calling  .50.000  .State  troops  into  active  serv- 
ice for  the  protection  of  the  citizens. 

The    Western     Virginia    Convention    meets    at 
Wheeling. 

June  13. — A  slight  clash  occurs  near  Alexandria. 

June  14. — There  is  a  small  encounter  near  Seneca's 

Mill,  on  tlie  Marj-Iand  side  of  the  Potomac. 
Harper's  Ferrj-  is  evacuated  by  the  Confederates. 

June  15. — General  Lyon  occupies  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  and  the  Governor  and  the  entire  military 
and  civil  government  of  the  State  move  to 
Booneville. 

June  17.— A  skirmish  occurs  at  Edward's  Ferry, 
resulting  in  favor  of  the  Union  forces,  and  an- 
other skirmish  occurs  near  Vienna,  fifteen  miles 
from  Alexandria,  Va. 

General  Lyon  attacks  the  forces  at  Booiteville, 
Mo.,  and  takes  possession  of  the  town. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

May  25. — The  population  of  England  and  Wales 
is  now  36,075,269,  according  to  provisional  re- 
turns of  the  census  officials.  Greater  London's 
population  is  7,252,963.  The  census  shows  tlie 
lowest  rate  of  increase  in  population  since 
enumeration  was  established  in  ISOl. 

Verdrine,  tlie  French  aviator,  wins  the  Paris- 
Madrid  aeroplane    Higlit. 

May  26. — President  Diaz  leaves  Mexico  for  Vera 
Cruz  en  route  for  .Spain. 

Minister  De  la  Barra  is  inaugurated  Provisional 
President  of  .Mexico  in  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Francisco  Madero  i.ssues  a  manifesto  relinquisli- 
iiig  that  title  and  calling  upon  the  people  of 
united  Mexico  to  support  President  De  la  Barra. 

May  28. — ^Twelve  aviators  start  in  Paris-to-Turin 
1,300-mile  race. 

May  29. — Sir  William  S.  Gilbert,  the  British  author 
and  writer  of  comic  opera  librettos,  dies  sud- 
denly at  Harrow. 

May  30. — Revolutionists  attack  tlie  town  of  Clio- 
lula,  Mex.,  and  forty  persons  are  killed. 

Alay  31. — General  Diaz  sails  with  his  family  for 
Spain. 

Andre  Beaumont,  the  French  aviator,  readies 
Home  from  Paris,  the  first  of  the  contestants, 
and  winner  of  the  .'520,000  prize. 

Domestic 

Washingto.v 

May  25. — Justice  Harlan  files  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion in  the  Standard  Oil  case,  severely  arraign- 
ing the  views  of  his  colleagues. 

Senator  Jeff  Davis  denounces  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Hitchcock  as  a  despot,  and  demands  an 
in\estigat:on  of  the  Department- 
May  26. — Speeches  by  Senator  Bailey  and  other 
I'liited  States  Senators  indicate  that  the  Sen- 
ate favors  reopening  of  the  Lorimer  case. 

May  27. — John  W.  Gates  testifies  before  the  House 
Committee  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Steel 
Corporation. 

Senator  Hoot's  plan  for  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  a  jilurality  vote  is  favorably  re- 
ported by  a  Senate  subcommittee. 

The  Postmaster  General  reports  a  surplus  in  his 
Department,  in  place  of  the  usual  deficit. 

May  28. — The  Tobacco  Trust  loses  its  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  whose  finding  is  almost  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, save  that  the  reorganization  of  the  To- 
bacco Trust  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  lower 
courts.  Justice  Harlan  again  dissents  to  the 
broad  interpretation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law. 

Democratic  House  leaders  denounce  Mr.  Bryan's 
free-wool  editorial  in  Tht  Vomnwmr. 

May  31. — Attorney  General  Wickersham  declares 
Defore  a  House  Committee  that  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  trusts  has  been  made  easier  under 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  by  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Gexer.\l 

May  26. — The  General  Presbyterian  .Assembly  ap- 
proves the  report  of  the  judicial  commission 
finding  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  D.  Grant  guilty 
of  heresy  and  suspending  him  from  the  ministry 
until  he  recants. 

May  29. — K  collision  of  trains  on  the  Burlington 
Road,  near  McCook,  Neb.,  causes  the  death  of 
12  and  the  injury  of  23  persons. 


The  '^akeof  the  Eagles" 

High  in  the  AUeghenies  of  northern  Pennsylvania  ; 
unlimited  boating  and  bathing;  all  outdoor  sports. 
Notably  quiet  and  refined,  yet  always  "  plenty 
doing  "  to  amuse  and  attract.  Entirely  free  from  the 
typical  rushing,  fluttering  "  summer  crowds." 

With  clear  depths  and  sandy  beach,  on  a  mountain 
peak   surrounded   by  glorious  wood. and,  a  place   of 
constantly  changing  beauties.    The  woods  are  free 
from  poisonous  plantsfdangerous  snakes  and  annoy- 
ing insects.    Miles  of  safe  and  lovely  "  trails." 
Every  possible  protection  is  provided  for  the  children 
at-Eagles  Mere.  Specialconveniencesathotels;  grassy 
parks;  beautiful  white  sand  bathing  beach,  ideal  wad- 
ing; swimming  teachers.     No  moving  picture  shows. 
At  Eagles  Mere  health  is  absolutely  safeguarded.  The 
water — from  artesian  wells — is  regularly  analyzed  ;  a 
modem  sewerage  system  gives  perfect  drainage  ;   and 
the  high  location  assures  coolness  and  pure  air. 
Whatever  part  of  the  East  you  live  in,  yon're  conven- 
ient to  Eagles  Mere.     In  a  few  hours  of  New  York  or 
Washington — nearer  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore. 
Eagles  Mere  is  so  close  to  Eastern  cities  that  railroad 
fare  isn't  a  big  item.  Hotel  service  notably  good  and 
very  reasonable.     Cottages  for  rent  furnislied. 
Send  To-day  for  Booklet 

EAGLES    MERE    PUBLICITY    ASSOCIATION 
Digest  Building,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 


Spend    your    vacation    on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 


Seashore,     Woods     and     Country. 

Splendid  fishing,  yachting,  bathing  and 

golfing.   .  Cool  breezes  always. 

Send  for  "Quaint  Cape  Cod."    It's  free. 

Write   Advertising  Bureau,  Room  656 

South  Station,  Boston 


Society,  School  Pins 

Solid  Gold,  this  size$1.00each 

WINSHIP  &  CO. 

05 Li  Masonic Tera|)le.  Chicago, 111. 


The  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New 
York,  28  Nassau 
Street,  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  upon  re- 
quest a  new  circular 
describing  a  selected 
list  of  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial bonds  yielding 
from  4^%  to  6%.  Ask 
for   circular    D-144. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funic  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


Queries  referred  to  this  department  will  be  ansvyered  only  in 
the  printed  column,  and.  owing  to  hmiied  space,  will  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  general  interest. 


"J.  A.  M.,"  Felton,  Pa. — "  I.s  there  any  riifference 
between  universal  peace  and  international  peace?  " 

Two  points  of  difference  may  be  noted  in  the 
meaninK.s  of  these  two  words.  The  first  point  is 
based  upon  the  scope  of  their  application.  Whereas 
"univensal"  nece.s.sarily  implies  a  reference  to  all 
nations,  "international"  may  be  limited  in  its  refer- 
ence to  the  intercourse  of  only  two  or  three  nations. 

Whether  the  nation  or  the  individual  is  regarded 
as  the  unit,  constitutes  the  .second  point  of  differ- 
ence. In  the  phra.se  "international  peace,"  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  peace  existing  between  two  or 
more  nations,  tlie  nation  being  regarded  as  the  unit. 
"Universal  peace "  may  refer  to  a  peace  existing  be- 
tween the  component  individuals  of  all  nations,  an 
all-pervading  peace  among  men. 

"F.  F  S.,"  Milwaukee,  ,Wis. — "(1)  In  the  .sen- 
tence, '  The  second  set  of  samples  has  (or  have) 
been  received  but  has  (or  have)  not  been  tested,'  is 
the  singular  or  plural  form  of  the  verb  preferable? 
Is  either  form  periiii.ssible,  depending  upon  whether 
the  samples  are  viewed  individually  or  collectively? 
Reference  is  made  to  several  different  grades  of 
varnish  and  several  tests  are  necessary.  (2)  Does 
a  plural  subject  always  require  a  plural  verb,  as  in 
the  sentence,  '  One  thousand  tons  of  coal  are  cov- 
ered by  the  contract'  ?  " 

(1)  The  agreement  in  a  sentence  between  a  verb 
and  a  collectiX'e  noun  is  governed  by  the  following 
rules:  "After  a  collective  noun,  we  can  use  either 
a  singular  verb,  agreeing  with  it  literally,  strictly. 
and  formally,  or  a  plural  one,  agreeing  with  it 
figuratively,  virtually,  ideally.  .  .  .  But  when  the 
noun  conveys  the  idea  of  unity  or  takes  the  plural 
form,  the  verb  has  no  other  than  a  literal  agreement 
by  the  common  rule."  The  second  half  of  this 
ruling  applies  to  the  noun  set  as  used  in  the  sentence 
cited,  and  the  u.se  of  the  plural  verb  would  therefore 
not  be  permissible. 

(2)  The  use  of  the  singular  verb  "is"  would  be 
correct  in  this  sentence,  according  to  the  rule  that 
"a  multiple,  or  a  suin  or  collection  of  units,  is  viewed 
as  a  singular,  and  should  be  .so  used."  (Standard 
Dictionary,  p.  2372,  col.  2.) 

"G.  W.  W.,"  Raltimore,  Md.— "  Is  'while'  or 
'  wile '  the  correct  spelling  of  the  verb  in  the  sen- 
tence, '  I  did  it  simply  to  while  away  the  time  '  ? 
Is  the  .second  form  erroneously  u.sed  in  the  follow- 
ing (luotation  from  Lowell, '  To  wile  each  moment 
with  a  fresh  delight  '?  " 

The  idea  of  "causing  time  to  pass  pleasantly  or 
lightly"  is  correctly  expressed  by  ttie  verb  "while." 
Altho  "wile"  was  frequently  iLsed  by  literary  au- 
thorities to  exjiress  this  same  meaning,  it  was  due 
to  a  confusion  that  existed  regarding  the  two  terms. 
Their  etymologies  are  quite  distinct,  and  the  verbs 
should  be  carefully  distinguished. 

"  G.  K.,"  T'rbana,  111. — ".Are  the  tenses  of  the 
verbs  correct  in  the  loUowin;;  sentences:  '  I  hope  it 
does  not  rain  to-morrow,'  and  'I  hope  it  becomes 
warmer  to-morrow '?  Would  the  use  of  the  future 
tense  be  preferable?  " 

The  present  tense  is  permissible  in  these  sentences. 
Bullions'  "  Kuglish  Grammar"  states  that  the  pres- 
ent tense  is  used  "after  relative  pronouns  [exprest 
or  understood]  to  signify  the  relative  time  of  a 
future  action,  that  is'of  an  action  future  at  the  time 
of  speaking,  but  which  will  be  present  at  the  time 
referred  to;  as,  'He  will  greet  every  one  [whom]  he 
7neets  on  the  way.'  " 


Forgotten. — "It  was  a  terrible  sensation,' 
says  the  man  who  is  narrating  his  experi- 
ences while  almost  drowning,     ".\fter  I  went 
down  for  the  third  time  my  past  life  flashed 
before  me  in  a  series  of  pictures." 

"You  didn't  happen  to  notice,"  asks  the 
friend,  edging  forward  with  interest,  "a  pic- 
ture of  me  lending  you  that  ten  dollars  in  the 
fall  of  1898,  did  you?"— Lt/c. 


Save  75c  on  Every  Dollar's 
Worth  of  Fuel 


\  My  Rapid  Fireless 
f  Cooker  Will  Do  It 


Yes — 75%  of  fuel  bills,  75%  of  your  time  and  worry  saved — food 
cooked  75%  better  than  ever  before — these  are  a  few  of  the  benefits  you'll 
get  from  my  Rapid  Fireless  Cooker.  It  gives  you  the  best  tasting,  most 
healthful  food — and  it's  the  one  thing  that  wi'//  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
iivitti^  in  your  home. 


I  Am  the  Original 
Fireless  Cooker  Man 


Now  — 
10,000 

On  Special  Price  Proposition 

Last  year  I  sold  30,000  Fireless  Cookers.  Often  one 
customer  brought  me  three  or  four  others.  Now  I  am 
going  to  hurry  out  10,000  cookers  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  quick  at  an  astonishingly  low  price — and  reap  my 
profits  in  the  extra  sales  they'll  make. 

Rush  a  postal  today  for  this  startling  price  offer  and  the 
30  day  free  test  you  can  have  before  you  decide  to  keep 
the  Cooker.  This  offer  is  on  the  famous  Rapid  Fireless  Cooker 
— the  cleanest  and  most  sanitary— all  metal — no  pads  or  cloth 
lining— beautifully  finished  cases  with  dust  proof  tops. 

Mailed  Free — 125-Page  Recipe  Book  with  complete  Cataloij,  .Spe- 
cial Price,  3o-D,iy  Free  Test  (Jffer.  Remember  my  Cooker  Roasts, 
Bakes,  Fries,  Boils,  Steams  and  Stews  any  and  all  kinds  of  foods 
most  deliciously.    A  postal  brings  full  particulars.    FREE. 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,     Dept.  250,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FIRELESS 
COOKERS 


Ease  Your  Pain- 


Let  the  Bible  Solve  Your  Troubles — 

let  it  inspire    you  to   a   hii^her,    liappicr,     more 
—  successful  Ule.     //  can  -it  ni.-ill'. 

Every  earnest  man  should  know  his  Bible  as  he 
knows  his  business,  because,  after  all,  the  great  Bible  truths  are  fundamentally  the  rocks  upon  which 
all  real,  permanent  success  and  happiness  are  built.  Spend  your  odd  moments  at  home  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  foremost  Biblical  and  Sociological  teachers  in  America  and  let  them  interpret  for  you 
the  Book  of  Books  as  it  really  is.  Let  them  teach  you  what  the  Bible  should  mean  to  you — in 
your  home,  in  your  business.      There  is  now  under  formation 

A  Great  New  Movement — International  in  its  Scope — 


which  aims  to  make  the  average  man  understand  the 
Bible  and  help  apply  its  truths  to  public  and  private 
life  as  it  is  lived  today.  Among  the'  leaders  "in  this 
new  movement  are  Professors  Jereniiali  W.  Jenks, 
of  Cornell;  Charles  Foster  Kent,  of  Vale;  Edward 
T.  Bosworth,  of  Oberlin  Theo.  Seminary;  Clayton 
.Sedgwick  Cooper.  Internal.  .Sec.  for  Bible  -Study. 
V.^^.C.A.    This  great  new  campaign  is  not  so  much 


evangelical  as  it  is  educational  in  its  nature,  and  it 
should  be  the  concern  of  every  earnest  reader  to  learn 

all  about  it. 

hTftcfc   Nrtth;n«r~*'^cept  a   postal  — to   write 
costs  PIOtDing    us  today  for  full  particulars 
of   this    '■  International 
Will  you  do  so  ? 


Bible    Study    Movement." 


FUNK  «&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Bible  Dept.  2,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Go  to  the  store 
that  shows  the 
sign 


^ 


CHOCOIATES 
CONFECTIONS 


and  buy  the  package  that 
gives  delight. 


An  appropriate  gift  for  graduates,  and  for  any  occasion      .n 
where    good    taste    decrees    simplicity    and    elegance,     yh 

Pink   of  Perfection  Package 

CHOCOLATES  OR  CONFECTIONS 

$  1 .00  a  pound  package,  sold  everywhere  by  our  special  agencies. 
Sent  postpaid  if  our  agent  is  not  convenient. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON.  Inc.  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
Makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  whep  writing  lo  advertisers. 
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Travel  onci  ResoU  Diix'c  tory      Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


COME  TO 
TEMAGAMI 

The  Unspoiled  Country 

E\'ERY  lake  and  stream  is  an  open 
invitation  to  one  of  the  finest 
vacations  you  ever  spent. 

Temagami  is  in  the  vast  Forest  Re- 
serve of  over  4,000,000  acres  in  Northern 
Ontario,  mostly  of  virgin  pine.  Lake 
Temagami  is  a  magnificent  body  of 
water  with  an  irregular  shore  line  of 
over  2.000  miles  and  contains  over  1,500 
islands.  Lake  trout,  speckled  trout,  pike, 
wall-eyed  pike,  pickerel  and  fighting 
black  bass  are  found  in  great  numbers. 
Such  fishing  has  long  since  disappeared 
in  the  over-run  regions. 

The  Company  maintains  a  chain  of 
hotels  where  every  comfort  may  be 
secured,  but  for  those  desiring  to  camp 
they  will  furnish  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  provisions.  For  a  real  vaca- 
tion for  the  ladies  and  children  as  well 
as  the  men  come  to  Temagami.  Drop  a 
postal  today  for  our  new  illustrated  book. 

Temagami  Steamboat  &  Hotel  Co.,  Ltd. 

Temagami,  Ontario,  Canada 


The  last  word  in  cultural  travel  is : 

"THE  CHAUTAUQUA  WAY" 

The   Chautauqua  Tours 

Appleton  ...  Wisconsin. 


"Ulf  ASHINCTON,  D.  C.     Its 

WW     Sights   and    Insights."    Fully 

illustrated.    Just   the  book    to 

use   when    visiting    the  Capital.     $1.00. 

KuQk  &   Wagnalls  Company,   44-60  East 

Sid  Mreet,  New  York. 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass 

"Robert    Fulton" 
' '  Hendrick  Hudson' '  and  "  Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St.,   NY,  8:40   A.M. 
Southbound,    leave  Albany,    S:30  A.  M. 
t>undays  excepted. 
General  Offices.  Di  sbrosses  St.  Pier. 


HOTELS 


ADIRONDACKS 

SARANAC   INN 

AND  COTTAGES 

On  UPPER  Saranac  Lake 
OPENS  JUNE  15 

GOLF.TENNIS.BOATING.FISHING,ETC 

For  Circular  and  particulars,  address 
M.  B.  MARSHALL.  Manager,  Saranac  Inn,  N.Y. 


>> 


•*F»INEHURSX. 

CHESTER,    NOVA    SCOTIA.      Quiet  private 
boarding  house.     Terms  moderate. 
A.  &  J.  STANFORD 


NEAV  YORK— Putnam  County 

DEAN  HOUSE,  Lake  Mahopac,  Putnam  Co., 
N.  Y.  Old  Summer  Resort,  pleasantly  lo- 
cated, commodious  lawns  running  to  lake;  fine 
shade  trees;  perfectly  healthy.  Booklet  sent 
on  application.   A.  H.  DEAN,  Proprietor. 


LONDON 


^ 


Position  unrivalled  in  LONDON 
THE 

LANGHAM  HOTEL 

Portland  Place  and  Regent  Si.,  W. 

Family  Hotel  of  the  Highest  Order  in 

Fashionable  and  Healthy  Locality. 

Reduced   Inclusive   Terms  durine 

August  and  September. 


University  Travel 


Scholarly  leadership    and    exclusive   facil- 
ities distinguish  our  arrangements. 

Let  us  write  you  about  our 

TOtJRS  TO  ITALY  AND  SPAIN 

Sail  in  May.  June  or  July. 

E.xtensioiis  to  Grrmaiiy.  France  and  England. 

CRUISES  IN  GREECE  AND  DALMATIA 

Our  own  steam  yacljt  ATHEN.V 

Choice  of  seasons:  arran;.'tin>'nts  from  America. 

GENERAL  TOURS   INCLUDING  NORWAY 

Sailings  in  June  and  July. 

Tours  to  England  as  late  as  August. 

Send  for  announcement. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

COOK'S  TOURS 

70  Tours  to  Kuropp.  maTiy  visiting 
London  for  Coronation.  Hotels  and  seats 
for  Processions  guaranteed. 

Tours  Around  the  World;  Seven 
Tours  de  Luxe  this  season.  Westbound, 
Eastbound  and  Southbound. 

THOS.    COOK    &   SOX 

New  York.  Boston.    Philadelphia,  Chicago 

San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto. 


V.VIVERSITV       PRI.VTS 

2.000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
die  Worlds  Masterpieces  or  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  SO  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
lorcfttalocoe  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity   PI..  Boston. 


A  delightful   nine   weeks'   tour  of   Europe. 
Sailing    July    3rd.      Exclusively  first  class. 
For  itineraries  address 
Mrs. E.  A. Robson.  12  Laurence  St.. Yonkers.N.  Y. 

Shelburne,  Nova  Scotia 

All  the  advantages  of  seashore  and  countrj-. 
21  hours  from  Boston,  via  Yarmouth  Interest- 
ing historical  section.  Illus.  Booklet  by  return 
mail  from  D.  V.  Wamer,  Sec.  Tourist  Assn. 


"Rpundt^eWorld' 


SEVEN  TOURS,  four  to  twelve 
months.  July,  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  later. 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

Leaves  September,  another  in  Feb. 

Europe 


Thirty 
Tours 


June,  Jnly 
and  later 


Send  for  Booklets 


gyy^coM^G 


qooooooq66666666<^6666< 


■TME 


COavBft  routes 

•■  The  Hest  in  Travel." 
SOL'TH  .\MKRICA  and    ROL'iHD   THE 

WORLD-Various  Tours. 
I»  Trinity  l>l:iee  Roston,  n.-iss. 


Europe  i?:E  $260 


lect     9000 

mile  summer 

tours.    Per 

sonal  escort 
wide  clioiee   i.l    routes:   eleven    years'    experience 
ln<;hest  lestimonials-      Applv  at  once 
THE  TEMPLE  TOURS. '^  liearonSt.  Boston. Mass. 


The  ResLl  LaLtin  Quarter 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  character  in 
the  famous  Bohemia  of  Paris.  By  F. 
Berkeley  Smith.  With  100  drawings  and 
camera  snap  shots  by  the  author,  two 
caricatures  by  S  a  n  c  h  a,  and  water-color 
frontispiece  by  F.  H  o  p  k  i  n  s  o  n  Smith. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1.20.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


JUST  OUT— SUMMER   HOMES 

15U  Pa^e  Illus-trat^d  Rook^  with  full  information 
in  ie;rard  to  Summer  K^sorts  in  Vermont  and 
short-s  Lake  Champlain  with  hotel,  farm  and 
village  liome  accommodations.  Prices  $7  per 
week  and  up.  Send  6c  stamps  for  mailing.  Ad- 
drpssSummer Homes. No.  11.  385  Broadway.  N.Y. 


Classified   Columns 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  $10 TO  $15  A  WEEK  AND  HOLD 

YOUR  POSITION  BESIDES 
No  Canvassing.  We,  as  manufacturers  of 
patented,  just  in  season  specialties,  have  new 
EASY  MAILORDER  PLANS  to  keep  our 
factories  busy.  We  furnish  everything.  Large 
profits.  Small  capital.  Experience  unneces- 
sary. If  you  are  one  of  the  want-to-go- 
ahead  kind,  write  for  our  most  modem  plan. 
Sworn  statement. 

J.  M.  PEASE   MFG.  CO. 
151  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

LEARN  THE  TRUTH  about  the  mail- 
order business  befar^  investing  in  "outfits." 
We  will  send  our  booklet.which  gives  valuable 
information,  free  on  request.  H.  SYSTEM, 
114,  Marion,  Kentucky. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

OUR  BOOKLET  "A-  MAILED  FREE 
■with  current  list  of  offerings  tells  how  to  in- 
vest money  safely  in  Farm  Mortgages.  28 
years'  experience  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar. 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Capital  and  surplus  over  $300,000. 


MORTGAGES  bearing  6%  and  7%  and 
secured  by  farm  and  city  property  are  fur- 
nished by  this  Company,  the  oldest  incor- 
porated mortgage  company  in  Oklahoma.  Our 
booklet  "  C  "  sent  free  on  request. 
OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  most  popular 
book  of  the  day,  Calhoun  Sex  Determina- 
tion And  Its  Practical  Application.  Families 
and  animal  breeders  need  it.  Piloney  making 
opportunity.    Eugenics  Pub.  Co.,  New  York. 

PUBLICATIONS 

A  Practical  and  Useful  Wedding  Present, 
The  Library  of  Modem  Cooking  and  House- 
hold Receipts,  by  Christine  Terhune  Herrick, 
associate  of  Marion  Harland,  in  five  beautiful 
volumes,  should  be  in  every  home.  It  is  also 
an  encyclopsedia  of  Social  Usages,  tells  the 
proper  way  to  do  everything.  Sent  by  express 
charges  prepaid  on  re.teipt  of  Five  Dollars. 
E.  F.  Mathews.  325  Ellicott  Sq,  Buffalo,N.Y 
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FEDERAL   CONTROL  OF   TRUSTS 

WHETHER  viewed  as  a  manifestation  of  spiritual  grace 
on  the  part  of  a  soulless  corporation  or  merely  as  an 
exhibition  of  unerring  shrewdness  in  discerning  the 
safest  shelter  from  a  gathering  storm,  Mr.  Gary's  statement 
that  the  Steel  Trust  would  welcome  Government  control  of 
prices  is  regarded  by  the  press  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
utterances  that  has  ever  come  from  the  world  of  "  big  business." 
Testifying  before  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  Steel  Trust,  Mr. 
Gary  exprest  the  conviction  that 
big  business  in  this  country  has 
"  come  to  the  end  of  competi- 
tion "  and  passed  into  an  era  of 
combination  and  cooperation. 
He  then  astonished,  his  inquisi- 
tors by  saying : 

"  It  is  very  important  to  con- 
.  sider  how  the  people  shall  be 
protected  against  aggressions  of 
the  combinations  of  capital. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  Sherman 
Act  fully  meets  this  or  will  meet 
it  and  prevent  these  combina- 
tions. I  believe  we  must  come  to 
enforced  publicity  and  govern- 
mental control  of  corporations. 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
speaking  for  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  I  would  be 
very  glad  if  we  could  know  ex- 
actly where  we  stand  and  could 
be  free  from  the  dangers  and 
criticism  of  the  public.  I  wish 
we  could  go  to  some  responsible 
governmental  source  and  say, 
'  Here  are  our  facts,  here  is  our 
business,  here  is  our  property 
and  our  cost  of  production,'  and 
could  be  told  just  what  prices 
we  could  charge  and  just  what 
we  could  do." 


yruph  by  Cuiitpbell  Stud)o. 

TO   UNCLE    SAM 


In  the  course  of  his  testimony 
Mr.  Gary  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  the  steel  men  of  the  country  sought  to  maintain 
prices  as  near  a  level  as  possible  through  the  friendly  inter- 
change of  views  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  He  also  declared 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  had  "  never  purchased  any  plant  with 


"Speaking  for  tlie  I'liited  .State.s  Steel  Corporation,"  .says  Klbert  H. 
Ciar.v,  "I  wish  we  could  ko  to  .'i:)iiu>  responsible  Governmental  so\irce 
and  .say,  'Here  are  our  facts,  here  is  our  business,  here  is  our  prop- 
erty ami  our  cost  of  proiiuction.'  and  could  be  told  just  what  prices 
we  could  charge  and  just  what  we  could  do." 


the  intention  of  tearing  it  down  or  getting  it  out  of  the  way 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  competition.'  And  he  insisted 
that  it  does  not  now  control  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  steel 
business  of  the  United  States  as  it  did  on  the  day  of  its  forma- 
tion in  1901.  At  that  time,  he  said,  it  controlled  60  per  cent, 
of  the  domestic  business,  whereas  now  it  is  able  to  direct  only 
50  per  cent.  He  admitted,  however,  that  it  now  controls  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  export  trade. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  Federal  control  of  corporations, 
he  said  he  would  have  the  Gov- 
ernment license  corporations  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce, 
first  deciding  whether  they  were 
entitled  to  such  license  under 
the  Antitrust  Law.  More  than 
this,  he  would  make  the  license 
revocable  for  misconduct,  but 
in  all  cases  would  retain  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  courts. 
"  That  is  what  I  would  suggest 
as  an  alternative,'"  he  said,  "  to 
absolute  supervision  of  prices 
and  methods  by  the  Government." 
"  Why  not  "  have  Government 
control,  asks  the  Washington 
Times  (Ind.),  and  other  papers 
seem  equally  ready  for  it.  The 
Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust 
decisions,  thinks  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  "  will  unques- 
tionably incline  the  great  busi- 
ness interests  to  look  toward 
Federal  regulation,  at  least 
some  degree  of  it,  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  present  un- 
certainties " ;  and  the  Chicago 
Neu-s  (Ind.)  also  is  convinced 
that  Mr.  Gary's  feeling  "  is 
shared  by  many  managers  of 
great  enterprises."  Such  men, 
remarks  The  News,  "  want  to  be 
law-abiding  in  their  business 
relations  as  soon  as  they  can  manage  it."  Mr.  Gary's  frank 
expression  of  opinion,  says  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  (Rep.), 
not  only  "  goes  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  serious  ques- 
tion   as  to  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  regulation,"  but  it 
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also  incidentally  proves  tha*  "  all  the  men  who  will  have  to  be 
regnalated  are  not  the  hopeless,  heartless  scoundrels  the  radical 
element  would  paint  them^."  The  New  York  American  (Ind.) 
goes  so  far  as  to  characterize  Mr.  Gary's  statement  as  "  a  criti- 
cal event  in  the  economic  history  of  the  United  Sfeates, "  since 
it  "  amounts  to  a  capitulation  "  and  "  points  the  only  open  way 
to  industrial  peace  and  the  orderly  development  of  great  busi- 
ness affairs." 

Andrew  Carnegie  enthusiasbically  indorses  Mr.  Gary's  sug- 
gestion that  the  Government  should  control  prices,  exclaiming, 
according  to  the  dispatches,  "  Industrial  peace  is  at  hand."  He 
goes  on  to  say:  "The  25-  and  50-per-cent.  profits  will  be  no 
more;  people  will  have  to  be  content  with  5  and  10  per  cent." 
And  George  W.  Perkins,  lately  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
i^organ  &  Company,  expresses  a  similar  view.  Writing  in 
The  World's  Work  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.)  on  "Business:  the 
Moral  Question,"  he  characterizes  the  great  corporations  as 
"more  nearly  public  institutions  than  private  property,"  and 
declares  that  "what  we  must  have  is  Federal  regulation." 
Turning  to  a  witness  from  outside  the  fold  of  big  business,  we 
find  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Out- 
look, declaring  for  Government  regulation  in  the  following 
vigorous  terms : 

"  What  is  urgently  needed  is  the  enactment  of  drastic  and 
far-reaching  legislation  which  shall  put  the  great  interstate 
business  corporations  of  the  type  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  Sugar  Trust,  the  Steel  Trust,  and  the  like,  at  least  as  com- 
pletely under  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  Government  in 
each  and  every  respect  as  the  interstate  railways  are  now  put. 
.  .  .  Our  prime  object  must  be  to  have  the  regulation  accom- 
plished by  continuous  administrative  action,  and  not  by  neces- 
sarily intermittent  lawsuits." 

With  the  head  of  the  Steel  Trust  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  both 
facing  the  same  way  on  the  question  of  Government  control  of 
corporations,  "  it  is  well  to  prepare  for  changes  in  that  direc- 
tion," says  the  Cleveland  Leader-  (Rep.).  "The  plan  is  big 
enough  to  supply  one  of  the  great  parties  with  a  '  paramount 
issue'  for  1912. "  remarks  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
(Ind.),  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  argues  the  practica- 
bility of  the  idea  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"When  the  proposal  was  made  twenty-four  years  ago,  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  first  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of 
1887,  to  regulate  railroad  freight  rates,  the  attempt  was  pro- 


nounced impossible.  It  would  end,  opponents  said,  in  the 
Government  ownership  of  railroads.  The  task  was  too  diflficult 
for  any  commission  to  carry  out.  The  number  of  railroad  rates 
was  too  great.  No  men  could  be  gathered  on  a  commission 
with  enough  technical  knowledge  to  do  the  work.  The  rail- 
roads would  be  ruined. 

"  Government  regulation  of  trusts,  tho  the  proposal  is  made 
by  Judge  Gary,  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  trusts  in  the 
United  States,  meets  to-day  with  precis:ly  the  same  objections 
as  were  made  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  the  government 
regulation  of  railroad  rates.  Railroad  capital  was  never  larger 
and  railroad  credit  and  profits  were  never  more  secure  than 
to-day,  after  twenty-four  years  of  growing  regulation.  Rail- 
roads borrow  at  a  lower  rate  and  their  bonds  rule  higher  than 
when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  passed.  Rebates  to 
favored  shippers,  which  cost  the  railroads  yearly  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars,  are  nearly  all  supprest.  Rate  wars  no  longer 
convulse  trade.  Rates  are  both  more  stable  and  lower  than 
they  were  before  regulation  began.  The  railroads  are  them- 
selves protected  from  exactions  which  once  cut  into  their  reve- 
nue and  reduced  their  profits.  The  public  is  better  served  and 
the  small  shipper  is  more  secure." 

Under  the  heading  "  Judge  Gary — State  Socialist  "  the  New 
York  Call  (Socialist)  points  out  that  "Judge  Gary's  premises 
regarding  the  questions  of  the  trust  and  competition  were  ex- 
actly those  of  the  Socialist,  tho  his  conclusions  stopt  short  of 
those  reached  by  the  latter."  This  leading  Socialist  organ  goes 
on  to  say : 

"  What  Judge  Gary  advocates  after  the  passing  of  competition 
is  what  is  known  indifferently  as  '  State  Socialism  '  or  '  State 
capitalism  ' — government  control,  supervision,  and  ownership, 
with  capitalists  as  controllers,  supervisors,  and  owners.  And 
it  is  practically  certain  that  we  will  have  to  pass  through  this 
stage,  tho  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long  duration."  ' 

It  is  on  just  this  score,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  capitalistic 
papers  attack  Mr.  Gary's  position.  "  Every  high-school  boy, 
with  elementary  knowledge  of  political  economy,  must  perceive 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  the  greatest  of  all 
the  pioneer  forces  now  working,  consciously  ©r  unconsciously, 
to  foist  Marxian  Socialism  upon  this  country,"  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind.  Rep.),  which  adds  that  Mr. 
Gary  neglected  to  point  out  to  the  investigating  committee  that 
Government  price-fixing  "would  prevent  the  little  competitor, 
with  no  watered  securities,  from  undermining  the  trusts,  and 
would  put  the  Government  in  the  position  of  underwriting  the 
immense  securities  of  the  trusts."     While  admitting  that  "  the 
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-Spencer  in  the  Denver  Republican. 

MAKING     A     NEW     START. 


INCLE    8A.M  S    TRl'ST    DISINTEGRATOR. 

— Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman- Review. 


industrial  period  of  unrestricted  individual  competition  is  with 
the  dead,  gone  ages,"  and  that  "  the  world-tendency  toward  con- 
centration and  elimination  of  waste  by  wise  combination  of 
effort  and  expenditure  will  have  future  control  of  industry  and 
commerce,"  The  North  American  goes  on  to  say  that  the  defect 
of  the  Steel  Trust  is  not  in  its  "  architectural  lines,"  but  in  the 
fact  that  "  its  foundations  were  laid  in  a  bottomless  pit  of 
water. "    Therefore — 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Steel  Trust,  finding  itself  at  bay, 
with  this  enormous  fictitious  capitalization  which  must  be  up- 
held, with  prosecutions  staring  it  in  the  face,  appealed  to  the 
Government  to  save  it?  Who  knows  better  than  Judge  Gary 
that  the  moment  this  Government  would  consent  to  assume 
control  to  the  extent  of  fixing  prices  it  would  be  the  under- 
writing by  the  nation  of  all  the  crimes  of  overcapitalization  and 
the  lifting  of  a  crushing  burden  from  the  makers  of  the  trust  ? 

"  Further,  Judge  Gary  knows  full  well  that  the  course  he  ad- 
vocates would  end  in  placing  upon  this  Government  that  whole 
mass  of  water-logged  securities,  and  would  give  to  his  backers 
Government  bonds  instead  and  shift  the  load  permanently  upon 
the  American  people.  The  scheme  would  be  essentially  Sociali- 
stic.    But  it  would  not  be  even  a  square  deal  for  Socialism." 

"  The  proposal,  in  this  particular  instance,  is  to  lock  the 
stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  since  the  Steel  Trust  "  has  already  effected 
its  combinations  and  watered  its  stock. "  When  the  Plantagenets 
reigned  in  England,  the  New  York  Evening  World  (Dem.)  re- 
minds us,  "  Parliament  undertook  to  fix  prices  of  food  and  labor 
and  most  other  things,"  and  the  scheme  proved  "good  for  the 
ruling  class,  but  not  for  other  folks."  If  we  are  to  repeat  the 
experiment,  this  paper  remarks,  "  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
men  who  will  own  the  trusts  shall  not  also  own  the  Government. " 
Judge  Gary,  with  his  theory  that  the  competitive  system  in 
trade  is  obsolete,  that  the  Antitrust  Law  is  archaic,  and  that 
the  policy  of  the  future  should  be  cooperation  under  Govern- 
ment regulation,  "  is  certainly  '  going  some, '  "  remarks  the  New 
York  Herald  (Ind.),  which  for  its  own  part  is  convinced  that 
*'  individualism  and  competition  survive,  and  under  the  Supreme 
Court's  benign  interpretation  of  the  laws  the  country  is  pro- 
ceeding in  the  path  in  which  it  has  grown  and  prospered." 

Prices  are  fixt  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  insists  the 
Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.),  and  to  ask  the  Government  to  per- 
form this  function  "  is  like  asking  it  to  abolish  the  attraction  of 
gravitation."  The  Steel  Trust  says  to  the  Government,  through 
Mr.  Gary,  remarks  the  Fort  Worth  Record  (Dem.),  "  Yes,  I  am 
big,  powerful,  even  dangerous ;  the  only  way  to  restrain  me  is 
to  adopt  me  and  become  my  guardian."  The  Jersey  City  Jersei/ 
Journal  (Rep.)  is  convinced  that  Judge  Gary  was  enjoying  the 
role  of  a  humorist  when  he  alluded  to  government  regulation 


of  prices,  and  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  can  not  picture  the 
country  adopting  his  suggestion,  "  unless  we  should  suddenly 
become  a  nation  of  doddering  maniacs."  As  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  (Ind.)  sees  it,  this  apparent  humility  on  the  part  of 
"big  business  "  is  "  of  the  Uriah  Heep  sort — crafty  and  calcu- 
latinr,"  since  "  if  the  trusts  can  get  away  from  the  people  into 
the  control  of  a  Government  bureau  which  they,  in  turn,  can 
control,  their  safety  and  liberty  of  action  will  be  permanently 
assured."  And  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.) 
wonders,  if  such  a  system  were  established,  how  long  it  would 
be  "  before  the  corporations  would  control  the  Government  and 
politics  of  the  country  ?  " 


MR.  TAFT'S  THRUST  AT  RECIPROCITY'S 

FOES 

THE  RECIPROCITY  situation  in  the  Senate,  exclaimed 
President  Taft  at  a  recent  dinner  in  New  York,  "  is  one 
that  can  be  described  as  calling  for  the  bill,  the  whole 
bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill."  For  this  reason  the  gentlemen 
present,  who  belonged  to  the  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Associa- 
tion, were  asked  to  urge  the  Southern  Senators  to  consider  the 
Farmers'  Free  List  upon  its  own  merits,  wholly  apart  fiom 
the  merits  of  Canadian  reciprocity,  and  not  to  burden  the 
agreement  with  an  irrelevant  tariff  measure  which  would 
probably  insure  its  defeat.  If  the  bill  passes  the  Senate,  de- 
clared the  President  a  few  days  before  at  Chicago,  it  will  be 
due  to  the  force  of  public  sentiment.  And  if  anything  could 
rouse  public  sentiment  to  the  point  where  the  Senate  would  not 
dare  to  disregard  it,  it  would  be  these  two  speeches  of  the 
President's,  add  several  papers.  The  press,  indeed,  are  for  the 
most  part  heartily  in  favor  of  the  agreement,  a  fact  made  more 
evident  by  the  Chicago  Tribune's  poll  of  editors  in  22  Western 
States,  finding  them  nearly  3  to  1  for  reciprocity.  Mr.  Taft  is 
congratulated  upon  the  statesmanlike  quality  of  his  lucid  ex- 
position of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  freer  trade  with 
our  Northern  neighbor.  The  Chicago  speech  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  best  efforts  of  Gladstone,  thinks  the  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.).  During  the  last  ten  years  we  have  had  no 
State  paper  from  the  White  House  which  equals  it,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Hartford  Tiwes  (Ind.  Dem.). 

The  great  service  the  President  has  done,  however,  say  most 
of  these  editors,  is  in  unmasking  the  real  source  of  the  persist- 
ent opposition  to  reciprocity.  His  plainness  of  speech  in  char- 
acterizing this  opposition,  some  find  reminiscent  of  President 
Roosevelt,  while  his  appeal  to  public  sentiment  over  the  heads 
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of  the  Senators  is  looked  upon  by  others  as  an  effective  resort 
to  the  "  big  stick  "  so  busy  in  former  days. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  remarks,  before  the  Western 
Economic  Society  in  Chicago,  as  reported  by  the  press,  the 
President  confest  to  a  twofold  hopefulness.     First,  he  ventured 


Copyrighted  by  the  New  York  "  Herald.'' 

DO    YOU    KNOW    THIS    OLD    F.*_RMER? 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

to  suggest  that  the  real  opposition  at  Washington  to  the  Cana- 
dian pact  had  been  exaggerated,  a  suggestion  that  is  strength- 
ened by  the  New  York  Tribune's  poll  of  the  Senate,  which  lines 
up  58  votes  for  reciprocity  to  28  against.  And  when  it  does  pass, 
continued  Mr.  Taft,  and  when  it  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  "  its  actual  operation  will  be  so  beneficial 
to  both  countries  that  the  arguments  against  its  adoption  will 
be  forgotten,  or  will  only  be  remembered  as  exaggerated  in- 
stances of  perverted  imagination."  This  statement,  he  con- 
tinued, is  based  not  only  upon  the  careful  study  of  statistics, 
but  also  upon  the  recollection  of  "  similar  experiences  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  had  in  respect  to  the  adoption 
of  partial  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  and  of  complete  reciprocity 
with  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines."     Thus: 

"  Under  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  which  reduced  the  duties  on 
each  side  20  per  cent.,  our  trade  with  that  country  has  doubled. 
Under  complete  reciprocity,  or  free  trade,  with  Porto  Rico,  our 
trade  with  that  island  has  increased  nearly  fifteen  times  ;  under 
reciprocity  relations  with  the  Philippine  Islands  our  mutual 
trade  has  nearly  doubled  in  less  than  a  year;  and  yet  in  the 
case  of  each  of  these  changes,  there  was  vehement  discussion, 
bitter  opposition,  and  wild  prophecies  of  disastrous  results. 

"  For  ten  years  I  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  Philippine  free 
trade,  and  for  ten  years  I  was  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  this  country  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
beet  and  cane-sugar,  and  yet,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Payne 
Tariff  Bill,  which  extended  free  trade  to  the  Philippines,  I  have 
not  heard  a  single  complaint  as  to  the  effect  of  that  feature  of 
the  Payne  Tariff  Bill. 

"  A  careful  analysis  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  over  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  will  convince  any  fair-minded 
economist  who  is  well  informed  as  to  conditions  in  both  coun- 
tries that  six  months  after  the  agreement  is  adopted  there 
will  be  no  complaint  from  any  quarter." 

Asking  from  what  source  the  opposition  proceeds,  the  Presi- 
dent replies : 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  comes  from  two  classes  of  the  business 
interests  of  the  country,  those  who  own  and  control  the  lumber 
supply  of  the  United  States  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  print  paper,  and  of  whom  the  largest  manufac- 
turers own  much  of  the  spruce-wood  supply  of  the  United  States 
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* 
from  which  print  paper  is  made.     And  the  second  class  opposed 
to  the  treaty  are  those  who  claim  to  represent  the  farmers  and 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country." 

As  to  lumber,  the  President's  hearers  were  reminded  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  treaty  was  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  that  our  lumber,  so  essential  to  all  classes, 
is  now  selling  at  unreasonably  high  prices  and  the  supply  is 
rapidly  being  exhausted;  therefore,  we  ought  "  to  enlarge  the 
sources  from  which  our  people  may  secure  it  at  reasonable 
prices."  It  was  explained  regarding  print  paper,  that  the 
margin  of  greater  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country  is  prac- 
tically equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pulp  wood 
in  the  United  States  and  its  cost  in  Canada.     Further: 

"  The  provinces  of  Canada  have  control  over  the  Crown  lands, 
in  which  nine-tenths  of  the  pulp  wood  is  grown,  and  they  have 
imposed  restrictions  and  export  duties  of  various  kinds  upon 
the  pulp  wood  in  the  Crown  lands,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ex- 
port of  the  wood  except  in  the  form  of  paper. 

"  The  agreement  provides  that  whenever  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces remove  all  restrictions  upon  the  exportation  of  pulp 
wood,  then  Canada  will  permit  United  States  paper  to  come  in 
free  into  Canada,  and  the  United  States  will  permit  Canadian 
paper  to  come  in  free  into  the  United  States. 

"This  exact  agreement  is  not  embodied  in  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended to  the  House  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
as  passed  by  the  House.  Instead,  in  order  to  induce  the  Cana- 
dian provinces,  over  whom  the  Dominion  can  exercise  no  con- 
trol, to  lift  the  restrictions  upon  the  exportation  of  their  pulp 
wood,  it  is  provided  that  when  paper  is  made  in  Canada  from 
wood  grown  on  land  not  under  export  restriction,  the  paper 
may  come  into  the  United  States  free  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
difference  of  $5.75  between  the  duty  on  paper  from  restricted 
wood  and  no  duty  on  paper  made  from  unrestricted  wood  will 
induce  the  provinces  to  lift  their  restrictions 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  treating  the  paper  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  fairly.  It  is  a  provision  calculated  to 
secure  to  them  a  source  of  supply  where  they  can  get  their 
wood  at  $5  less  a  ton  in  this  country,  with  the  disadvantage  of 
a  small  competition  of  paper  made  in  Canada  from  Canadian 
wood,  upon  which  there  is  no  restriction." 

The  much-discust  Root  amendment,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  practically  substitutes  for 


HOW    IT    LOOKS    TO    THE    FARMER. 


-Flohri  in  Judgr, 


this  proposition  the  terms  of  the  original  agreement,  admitted 
the  President,  but  it  would  do  away  with  the  inducement  for 
lifting  Canadian  restrictions,  and  would  seriously  delay  final 
action  on  the  pact. 
The  third  class  of  opponents  to  the  bill,  continued  Mr.  Taft, 
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CourUfiy  of  the  Newark  *'New8." 


IT  WILL  i'iicucl;  an  kne.my's  armor  at  twelve  .miles. 


This  is  the  new  14-inch  rifle  which  Congress  has  authorized  for  the  main  batteries  of  the  battleships  New  York  and  Texas,  now  Le:ng  built  at  New 
York  and  Norfolk.  Each  ship  will  carry  ten  of  tliese  mighty  guns,  whose  1 , 400-pound  projectiles,  it  is  said,  will  pierce  any  system  of  armor-plating 
whicli  has  yet  been  devised.  As  seen  liere  tliegiui  costs  about  .57.5,000.  and  the  mounting  will  add  more  than  S50,000  to  this  sum.  Its  length  is 
53  feet  and  6  inches,  and  its  weight  a  little  over  6:j  ton.s.    The  shell  and  powder  for  one  shot  cost  $700. 


"  are  those  who  claim  vociferously  to  represent  the  whole 
farming  industry  of  the  United  States. "  With  them  are  found 
cooperating  the  special  interests  just  referred  to,  while,  it  is 
noted,  a  New  York  firm  carrying  on  a  "  farmers'  campaign  " 
against  reciprocity  by  circulars  and  other  publicity  features, 
is  looking  for  financial  aid  "not  only  to  the  Grange,  but  also  to 
gentlemen  interested  in  lumber,  in  the  manufacture  of  print 
paper,  and  in  other  manufactures."  The  further  argument  to 
convince  the  farmer  that  he  will  not  be  a  loser  by  Canadian 
reciprocity  may  be  summed  up  briefly  thus : 

In  everything  but  wheat  the  balance  of  export  is  on  the 
American  side.  Much  of  the  wheat  imported  from  Canada  will 
be  ground  into  flour  in  Minneapolis  and  other  places  and  will 
not  materially  reduce  the  demand  for  or  price  of  United  States 
wheat.  Grain  prices  in  general  are  regulated  by  the  world's 
supply,  not  by  local  conditions.  The  cost  of  living  is  not 
higher  here  than  in  Canada.  That  the  admission  of  Canadian 
products  will  reduce  farm-land  values  here  is  shown  by  figures 
to  be  unfounded. 

Perusal  of  the  newspapers  for  a  few  days  after  the  delivery  of 
these  speeches  reveals  a  host  of  editorials  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's position,  especially  strong  utterances  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  and  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.), 
the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  the 
Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind. 
Dem.),  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.).  But  there  are  also 
dissenters.  The  stalwart  Republicanism  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  is  evident  in  its  reminder  to  this  Republican  Presi- 
dent that  in  his  earnest  advocacy  of  reciprocity  he  is 

"  acting  along  a  tariff  line  that  has  never  been  declared  by  the 
Republican  party  and  that  Republican  members  have  voted 
against  twice  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress.  He  did  not 
refer  to  this  significant  fact  at  Chicago.  How  far  is  he  to  go 
in  tariff  matters  on  the  basis  of  such  an  important  omission  ?  " 

From  another  standpoint,  and  evidently  voicing  a  genuine 
agricultural  fear  of  the  measure.  The  Farmers  and  Drovers 
Journal,  of  Chicago,  attacks  the  President's  statement.  We 
read: 

"  Mr.  Taft  pointed  to  our  reciprocal  trade  relations  with 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  as  an  instance  of  what 
we  might  expect  from  Canadian  reciprocity,  but  the  farmer 
will  not  be  convinced  from  this  line  of  argument.  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines  raise  a  lot  of  commodities  which  we 
need  and  much  of  the  stuff  we  sell  them  is  not  raised  in  those 
islands.  With  Canada  it  is  a  different  proposition  as  far  as  the 
fanner  is  concerned.  Canada  is  a  very  strong  agricitltnral 
competitor  of  the  United  States.  Canada  raises  a  tremendous 
amount  of  wheat,  and  it  is  produced  upon  land  much  cheaper 
in  cost  than  the  land  of  the  United  States.  The  same  applies 
to  cost  of  production  of  much  of  the  Canadian  live  stock  as 
compared  with  the  United  States.  Bringing  these  commodities 
in  duty  free  to  compete  with  those  grown  in  the  United  States 
would  mean  that  the  American  wheat-raiser  and  stockman  would 
be  forced  to  compete  on  unequal  terms  with  the  Canadian 
sellers 

"  The  farmer  has  believed  for  a  number  of  years  that  the 


manufacturer  has  been  favored  in  our  trade  relation  with  other 
countries,  and  if  the  Senate  should  pass  this  reciprocity  meas- 
ure in  its  present  form,  as  Mr.  Taft  requests,  there  will  simply 
be  one  more  blow  handed  the  farmer." 


PRISON  B.-XRS  AND  THE  SHERMAN  LAW 

THE  SPECTACLE  of  one  trust  magnate  adorned  with  a 
striped  suit  and  a  clanking  chain  and  engaged  in  break- 
ing stone  on  a  hot  and  dusty  highway,  remarks  a  cyni- 
cal editor,  would  give  the  American  people  more  satisfaction 
than  would  the  complete  regeneration  of  our  political,  social, 
and  industrial  systems.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  no  malefactor  of  great  wealth  has  yet  languished  behind 
prison  bars  as  a  result  of  violating  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law, 
altho  that  statute  has  been  on  the  books  for  more  than  twenty 
years  and  names  imprisonment  as  one  of  the  penalties  of  viola- 
tion. But  now  that  Attorney-General  Wickersham  has  admitted 
that  "  prison  sentences  would  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
enforcing  respect  for  the  Antitrust  Law,"  and  has  exprest  the 
opinion  that  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  Standard  Oil 
and  the  Tobacco  Trust  cases  clear  the  way  for  criminal  prose- 
cutions under  that  law,  many  editors  think  that  this  anomalous 
situation  will  soon  be  changed.  "  The  trusts  have  felt  the  soft, 
velvet  paw  of  the  decisions,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Union 
(Rep.)  ;  "  they  may  yet  be  made  to  wince  beneath  the  claws 
that  lie  concealed  in  the  velvet."  "  The  Sherman  Law  is  crimi- 
nal as  well  as  civil,"  says  the  Omaha  World-Herald  (Dem.)  ; 
"  why,  then,  is  not  the  crime  which  it  defines  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  crime  ?  "  Never  until  the  men  who  control  law- 
breaking  trusts  are  personally  punished  and  disgraced,  says 
the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  will  the  people  get  relief  from 
monopolistic  oppression.  "  Why  not  ring  for  the  patrol  wagon 
and  move  for  the  imposition  of  the  penalties  ?  "  asks  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  (Dem.),  while  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal 
(Rep.)  remarks  unfeelingly : 

"  A  squeaking  rat  in  a  trap  has  the  effect  sometimes  of  ban- 
ishing other  rats  from  a  house.  Similarly,  as  an  object-lesson, 
the  sight  of  a  few  squeaking  trust  magnates  behind  prison  bars 
should  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  all  who  might  feel  tempted 
to  commit  the  crimes  that  had  landed  their  exemplars  in  iniquity 
in  jail." 

Testifying  before  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  Attorney-General  Wickersham  re- 
plied as  follows  to  the  question  "  Why  has  the  Government  thus 
far  failed  to  put  any  trust  men  in  prison  ?  " 

"  We  have  done  the  best  we  could,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  has  been  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  juries  and 
courts  to  sentence  men  to  prison  under  the  terms  of  the  Anti- 
trust Law.  Until  the  Supreme  Court  laid  down  its  definite 
construction  of  the  law  in  the  two  cases  just  decided,  this  reluc- 
tance was  well  understood,  for  the  law  always  has  been  open 
to  question  and  has  been  construed  in  different  ways  by  many 
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NOW,    WHERE  ? 


— Sykes  in  the  Nashville  Banner. 

INTERESTING    TIMES    AHEAD. 


MADERO  S  TASK. 

— Buonstump  in  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Post. 


different  courts.  I  think  a  change  is  coming  in  the  attitude 
of  juries.  They  are  becoming  more  willing  to  convict  violators 
of  the  Sherman  Law.  Judges  who  have  been  reluctant  to  im- 
pose prison  sentences  now  have  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  sustain  them.  In  the  Government  cases  we  repeatedly 
have  encountered  this  attitude  of  opposition  to  prison  sentences. 
I  think  it  will  be  materially  modified  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.*' 

Asked  why  there  had  been  no  criminal  proceedings  against 
the  heads  of  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trusts,  Mr.  Wick- 
ersham  said : 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  secured  decisions  in  these 
cases  only  within  the  last  two  weeks,  it  seems  to  me  that  ques- 
tion answers  itself.  Now,  however,  we  have  an  interpretation 
of  the  Antitrust  Act  upon  which  we  can  proceed." 

There  are  resolutions  of  inquiry  now  pending  in  Congress  as 
to  whether  criminal  proceedings  have  been  begun  or  are  to  be 
begun  against  persons  responsible  for  the  policy  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust,  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  the  Steel  Trust,  and  if 
not,  why  not?  And  Senator  Kenyon  (Rep.),  of  Iowa,  has 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  Law  prescribing  impris- 
onment, without  the  present  alternative  of  a  fine,  for  every 
person  convicted  of  violating  that  law  "  whether  acting  individ- 
ually or  as  director  of  a  corporation. "  The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  (Dem.)  welcomes  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
"guilt  is  personal,"  and  reminds  us  that  "  the  law-breaking  cor- 
poration would  be  impossible  without  the  law-breaking  presi- 
dent   and  directors." 

Several  papers,  among  them  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.), 
Worcester  Gazette  (Ind.),  and  South  Bend  Tribune  (Rep.)  in- 
terpret the  Attorney-General's  words  as  foreshadowing  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  of  the  men  in  control  of  the  Oil  and  Tobacco 
Trusts;  and  Senator  Pomerene  (Dem.),  of  Ohio,  has  introduced 
a  resolution  calling  for  such  prosecutions.  "  The  powerful  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  punishing  the  criminals  who  have 
been  found  guilty  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  other  criminals 
of  the  same  class,"  thinks  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  "can 
no  longer  be  trifled  with." 

Opposed  to  such  drastic  proceedings,  however,  we  find  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.),  which  argues  that— 

"  If  Attorney-General  Wickersham's  explanation  of  the  failure 
of  the  Government  to  send  trust  magnates  to  prison  has  any 
force  at  all,    it  not  only   accounts  for   that   failure    but,   by 


inexorable  logic,  forbids  any  attempt  at  criminal  prosecution 
for  what  was  done  under  the    law  prior   to  its  authoritative 

interpretation 

"  It  may  be  true  in  some  cases  that  criminal  responsibility 
was  incurred  under  features  of  the  law  which  were  too  clearly 
defined  to  admit  of  doubt.  In  cases  of  that  class  our  deduction 
from  the  Attorney-General's  explanation,  of  course,  does  not 
apply,  and  suits  to  determine  the  guilt  of  certain  persons  may 
properly  be  instituted,  tho  it  is  still  a  question  whether  they 
should  not  be  brought  on  the  authority  of  law  concerning  the 
definiteness  and  interpretation  of  which  there  can  be  no 
question." 


A  DEMOCRATIC  RIFT  THAT  HEALED 

THE  SPLIT  in  the  Democratic  ranks  which  the  Republi- 
cans have  been  predicting  since  the  opening  of  Congress 
and  which  the  Washington  correspondents  of  Republican 
papers  saw  actually  started  in  the  "  repudiation  "  of  Bryan  on 
the  wool  schedule,  does  not  now  seem  so  apparent  to  them. 
Rather,  the  Republican  attack  on  the  Underwood  Bill  in  the 
House  appears  to  have  solidified  the  Democrats  in  its  defense 
without  regard  to  their  previous  free-wool  predilections.  Like- 
wise, we  find  the  Democratic  press  almost  a  unit  in  the  support 
of  this  measure,  while  it  is  attacked  by  their  political  opponents 
either  as  dangerous,  in  cutting  down  the  schedules  too  much, 
or  as  a  cowardly,  hypocritical  abandonment  of  Democratic 
principles,  in  not  cutting  it  down  more.  "  The  Democrats,"  ac- 
cording to  one  Washington  dispatch,  "  have  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing together  what  seemed  like  a  rather  threatening  breach  in 
a  very  satisfactory  way."  As  evidence  whereof,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  even  Mr.  Bryan  comes  into  line  by  admitting  that  the 
Underwood  Bill  is  "a  great  step  in  advance,"  that  the  only 
fault  to  be  found  with  it  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and 
that  all  Democrats  should  support  it. 

Besides  going  over  the  entire  history  of  the  wool  tariff  in  its 
253  pages,  and  repeating  arguments  for  the  revised  schedule 
which  were  noted  in  our  columns  last  week,  the  majority  report 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  contains  some  sharp  criti- 
cism of  President  Taft  and  the  Tariff  Board.  Recalling  the 
President's  declaration  shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  pres- 
ent Tariff  Law,  that  "  the  woolen  schedule  is  indefensible  and 
I  propose  to  say  so, "  the  report  says : 

"  Had  the  President  made  these  public  admissions    earlier. 
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-Berry man  in  the  Washiimton  Star. 

MISPLACED     CONFIDENCE. 


Copyrighted  l>y  the  New  York  ••Globe,' 

AN'D   HE  THOl'GHT   IT   WAS    A    PET! 

— Davenport  in  the  New  York  Glftbc. 


while  the  Tariff  Law  of  1909  was  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress,  his  declarations  would  have  been  a  real  service  to 
the  people  and  would  have  enabled  them  to  protest  against  the 
betrayal  of  the  public  welfare  to  private  greed.  The  President's 
silence  at  that  time  and  his  approval  of  the  act  of  1909  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  evade  his  full  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  failure  of  revision  which  he  now  admits.  His  public  state- 
ments, however,  are  an  authoritative  Republican  admission  that 
schedule  K  in  all  the  Republican  tariff  acts  was  never  framed 
or  intended  to  be  for  the  public  welfare,  but  simply  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  wool-growing  and  wool-manufacturing  in- 
terests in  the  Republican  party. 

"  For  the  reasons  stated  the  demand  of  the  people  for  an  im- 
mediate revision  of  schedule  K  is  abundantly  justified.  The 
present  House  of  Representatives  has  given  prompt  attention 
to  this  demand.  It  would  be  trifling  with  the  people  to  give 
further  consideration  to  Republican  counsels  of  more  delay  in 
this  matter,  whether  with  regard  to  statistical  data  concerning 
cost  of  production,  promised  at  a  future  date,  or  for  any  other 
reasons. " 

The  Tariff  Board,  too,  is  attacked  for  withholding  informa- 
tion which  the  Committee  believes  to  be  in  its  possession. 
The  position  of  the  members  of  the  Board  "  appears  to  be  that 
they,  in  conference  with  and  under  the  sole  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  be  the  sole  judges  as  to  what  part  of  the  data  they 
collect  may  be  likely  to  be  of  service  for  purposes  of  legislation  ; 
and  this  situation  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  view- 
point of  the  President  concerning  tariff  legislation."    Further, 

"  It  is  apparent  that  the  statistical  data  on  this  subject  now 
being  collected  by  the  Tariff  Board  recently  organized  by  the 
President  are  not  to  be  communicated  frankly,  unreservedly, 
and  promptly  as  they  may  be  useful  to  the  Congress  or  to  the 
present  House  of  Representatives,  alone  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  and  delegated  and  expected  by  the  people  to  initi- 
ate and  enact  legislation  revising  present  import  duties." 

On  the  other  side,  the  brief  report  of  the  Republican  members 
of  this  industrious  committee,  presented  by  Mr.  Payne,  charac- 
terizes the  Underwood  Bill  as  a  "cold-blooded  measure" 
brought  forward  "for  purely  political  reasons."  The  minority 
statement  is  quoted  further  in  a  New  York  Sun  dispatch: 

"  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law  it  would  slaughter  sheep  as 
in  1894  and  close  the  mills  much  more  universally.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  on  any  economic  principle  why  this  bill  is 
prest  just  at  this  time.  We  have  a  Tariff  Board  at  an  annual 
expense  of  $250,000  which  has  been  engaged  for  several  months 
in  the  investigation  of  schedule  K,  and  we  are  assured  that  the 
Board  will  be  ready  to  report  fully  on  December  1  next.  .      .  . 


"  Without  any  hearing  or  new  data,  with  no  information  later 
than  that  of  two  years  ago,  this  bill  is  forced  upon  the  House 
at  the  mandate  of  a  political  caucus.  There  can  be  no  expec- 
tation that  it  will  pass  the  other  House  or  be  even  considered 
there  before  December  next  at  least. 

"The  bill  itself  is  unlike  any  legislation  ever  attempted  on 
this  subject  and  is  a  radical  departure  from  all  party  platforms 
and  economic  principles.  The  only  reasonable  excuse  for  the 
existence  of  this  bill  is  that  given  by  the  Democratic  caucus  in 
its  resolution.  The  caucus  edict  has  also  gone  forth  that  no 
amendment  will  be  allowed  in  the  House.  The  caucus  is  su- 
preme;  the  House  is  its  weak  echo." 

With  the  presentation  of  these  documents  the  debate  was  on 
in  the  House.  In  the  daily  press  the  Underwood  plan  is  strongly 
supported  by  such  papers  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.). 
the  Baltimore  Snn  (Ind.),  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
(Dem.),  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  and  the  New 
York  American  (Ind.).  The  House  Democrats  are,  however, 
reproached  by  such  Republican  papers  as  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  and  Tribune  for  violating  their  party  pledges  in  not  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Bryan's  "  free-wool  "  leadership.  The  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
(Fin.)  also  present  thoughtful  arguments  against  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  free-raw-wool  position.  Yet  the  Boston  Commer- 
cial Bulletin  (Fin.)  and  the  New  York  Commercial  (Fin.)  are 
just  as  sure  that  Mr.  Underwood  and  his  associates  went  too 
far  in  their  downward  revision,  and  the  latter  paper  outlines  a 
"  middle-of-the-road  "  schedule  which  would  bring  relief  to  the 
consumer  without  "  sweeping  away  domestic  industries." 

In  all  these  comments,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  the 
new  schedules  are  not  very  likely  to  win  the  approval  of  a 
Republican  Senate  and  a  Republican  President.  In  reply  to 
Chairman  Underwood's  taunt  on  the  floor  of  Congress—"  His 
favorite  child  is  dying!" — Representative  Payne  confidently 
retorted, 

"  The  gentleman's  favorite  child  is  not  dying:  it  is  going  to 
live  at  least  two  years  longer,  and  probably  a  long  time  after 
that." 

Similar  confidence  seems  to  have  inspired  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Wool-Growers'  Association,  who  writes  from 
Washington  that  he  has  gone  over  the  situation  very  carefully 
and  feels  safe  in  assuring  wool-growers  "  that  there  will  be  no 
legislation  affecting  the  tariff  passed  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress. " 
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BANK  GUARANTY  TROUBLES  IN 
OKLAHOMA 

POSSESSING  the  most  thoroughgoing-  bank-deposit  guar- 
anty law  in  the  United  States,  and  being  assured  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  that  such  a  law  is  consti- 
tutionally valid,  Oklahoma  is  now  wondering  if  her  plan  is 
proving  really  satisfactory  to  her  people  and  her  bankers. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  "  an  ill-advised  scheme,"  as  such  papers  as 
the  New  York  Commercial,  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  the  Cleve- 
land Leader,  and  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  insist,  it  is 
admitted  on  every  hand  that  the  State's  fund  has  been  "  wretch- 
edly administered."  A  report  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Bankers'  Association  of  Oklahoma,  and  covering  all 
transactions  relative  to  the  guaranty  fund  during  the  three 
years  the  law  has  been  in  operation,  was  recently  made  public. 
These  examiners  say  that  the  State  banking  board  kept  practi- 
cally no  record  of  meetings  and  transactions,  that  their  accounts 
were  in  a  badly  muddled  condition,  and  that  some  of  the  records 
of  banks  which  had  failed  had  been  destroyed  or  concealed. 
Further  discoveries  set  forth  in  this  report  are  thus  summed 
up  by  the  New  York  Commercial :  ' 

"  Five  different  assessments  on  State  banks'  average  daily 
deposits  have  been  made  in  the  three  years,  the  total  paid  into 
the  fund  being  $878,352;  ten  banks  have  failed,  have  been 
liquidated  through  other  banks,  or  have  been  assisted  from  the 
guaranty  fund;  $665,306  has  been  lost  entirely  in  paying  off 
the  depositors  of  failed  banks;  $40,000  has  been  loaned  on  the 
capital  Gtock  of  a  small  State  bank  ;  $119,750  has  been  placed 
as  '  special  deposits  '  in  weak  and  tottering  banks  in  order  to 
bolster  them  up  temporarily  ;  about  $40,000  can  not  be  accounted 
for  at  all ;  and  $36,292  is  the  size  of  the  guaranty  fund  to-day. 
The  Columbia  Bank  and  Trust  Company's  failure  not  long  after 
the  law  went  into  effect  cost  the  guaranty  fund  $606,780— almost 
75  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  assessments  up  to  date ;  no 
'  special  deposits  '  out  of  the  fund  have  ever  been  paid  back  ;  86 
banks  have  failed  to  pay  their  assessments  into  the  fund ;  45 
State  banks  that  had  paid  $47,314  in  assessments  have  since 
been  nationalized — so  that  monfey  is  a  dead  loss  to  them  ;  and 
263  State  banks  have  been  organized  since  the  law  went  into 
effect." 

This  is  "  simply  rotten,"  declares  The  Ohio  State  Journal,  but 
it  is  just  what  "  one  might  expect  from  a  scheme  based  on 
wrong  principles  " — 

''  If  that  project  had  been  based  upon  right  principles,  the 
accounts  would  have  been  found  clean  and  accurate.  The  re- 
ports of  these  accountants  condemn  this   sort  of   legislation. 


.  .  .  Making  an  innocent  person  responsible  for  another's  guilt 
is  certain  to  work  out  shamefully,  it  makes  no  difference  how 
many  guards  and  restrictions  are  put  over  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  while  admitting  the  "  record  of  mispianage- 
ment,  incompetency,  carelessness,  and  political  favoritism  in 
the  administration  of  the  Oklahoma  bank-deposit  guaranty 
fund,"  the  Kansas  City  Star  does  not  believe  that  the  plan  has 
had  a  fair  test.     It  argues : 

"  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Oklahoma  experiment  with  the 
bank-deposit  guaranty  system  could  not  have  been  made  with 
competent  and  experienced  men  in  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  law.  There  are  such  great  possibilities  of  benefits  in 
the  guaranty  of  bank  deposits,  if  the  disadvantages  and  inequi- 
ties involved  in  it  can  be  measurably  overcome,  that  even  the 
opponents  of  the  system  have  hoped  that  the  Oklahoma  experi- 
ment would  give  a  fair  and  conclusive  test  of  the  proposition. 
Instead  of  that,  it  has  been  managed— or  mismanaged— in  a 
manner  that  has  aroused  suspicion,  created  distrust,  and  in- 
creased the  opposition  among  bankers,  to  the  system.  .  .  . 
The  system  has  been  discredited,  thus  far,  not  because  of  its 
defects,  but  by  bad  administration." 

If  we  are  to  believe  certain  recent  dispatches  there  have  been 
a  large  number  of  applications  from  Oklahoma  banks  within 
the  past  few  months  for  conversion  into  national  banks,  18  of 
which  have  been  granted  since  the  opening  of  the  year.  Such 
expressions  as  these  are  quoted  by  the  New  York  Sun  as  coming 
from  these  bankers :  "  We  have  had  enough  of  the  guaranty 
law,"  "  We  are  disgusted  with  the  guaranty  law,"  "  We  have  no 
faith  in  the  guaranty  plan,"  and  "  The  law  is  too  expensive  and 
altogether  unjust. " 

Nevertheless,  there  is  still  faith  in  the  plan  in  Oklahoma. 
The  Daily  Oklahoman  admits  that  the  law  has  been  maladmin- 
istered,  but  it  stands  firmly  for  th"e  guaranty  principle.  This 
Oklahoma  city  paper  also  refers  approvingly  to  Governor 
Grace's  speech  before  the  State  Bankers'  Association,  which 
was  followed  by  a  vote  indorsing  the  law.  The  Governor,  we 
are  told,  challenged  his  hearers  "  to  discover  anywhere  in  the 
history  of  American  banking  a  single  instance  in  which  a  bank- 
ing law  had  been  in  operation  for  more  than  three  years  where 
700  banks  have  operated  under  that  law  and  never  one  depositor 
lost  a  single  penny  of  his  deposits  in  these  banks."  He  said 
further : 

"  The  guaranty  of  deposits  is  a  principle  that  is  ground  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  State,  and  it  is  there  to  stay, 
and  all  the  arguments  against  the  Oklahoma  principle  of  guar- 
anteeing deposits  can  never  remove  that  principle  in  this  State. " 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  Plate  Glass  Trust  is  opposed  to  reciprocity.  But  thank  goodness  it 
doesn't  pretend  to  be  a  farmer. — Cleveland  Leader. 

King  George,  according  to  tiie  dispatches,  is  to  be  anointed  with  oil. 
This  ought  to  help  cheer  John  D.  a  little. — Washington  Post. 

Now  some  of  the  Mexicans  will  probably  be  surprized  to  see  that  the 
resignation  of  Diaz  hasn't  brought  on  tiie  millennium. — Albany  Journal. 

Somehow,  that  Oklahoma  man  who  floated  around  on  a  log  for  20  hours 
must  have  felt  somewhat  like  Congress  adrift  on  the  lumber  schedule. — ■ 
Baltimore  Sun. 

,  The  suffragists  have  raised  a  fund  of  .$100,000  with  which  to  storm  the 
New  York  legislature.  At  least,  they  seem  to  understand  the  preliminaries 
to  success. — Lansing  State  Journal. 

It  beats  all  iiow  reckless  some  of  the  trusts  are  getting.  Here  is  the  Steel 
Trust  starting  a  price  war  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  it  earned  only  a  little  more  than  $20,000,000. — Danville  Com- 
mercial News. 

Mr.  Guggenheim,  appointed  to  a  place  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Con- 
servation of  National  Resources,  will  see  to  it  that  the  public  domain  does 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  men  who  have  no  appreciation  of  its  value. 
— Kansas  City  Star. 

After  reading  Judge  Gary's  explanation  of  how  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  stood  between  the  country  and  financial  disaster  at  the  time  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  purcha.se,  the  people  should  realize 
that  they  are  putting  too  much  responsibility  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
company. — St.  Paul  Despatch. 


Some  one  proposes  to  ventilate  the  New  York  subway.  Why  stop  there? 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

A  SCULPTOR  is  making  a  bas-relief  of  Lorimer.  Any  sort  of  a  relief  must 
seem  welcome  to  the  Senator. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

The  Lorimer  forces  have  been  trying  to  make  a  gentleman's  agreement. 
It  fell  through  for  want  of  raw  material. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

We  violate  no  confidence  in  saying  that  Mr.  Duke  feels  that  he  needs  no 
assistance  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  reorganizing  the  business. — Newark  .Xews. 

PoRFiRio  Diaz  has  sailed  for  Europe,  his  destination  being  Spain.  Condi- 
tions in  that  country  are  still  somewhat  unsettled,  but  Diaz  will  never  notice 
it. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

"  We  can  now  proceed  with  more  precision  than  formerly,"  says  a  Standard 
Oil  attorney.  More  precision!  And  they've  already  been  hitting  us  right 
where  we  live  every  shot ! — Omaha  News. 

All  that  is  needed  now  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Mexico  is  to  induce 
the  people  to  put  away  their  guns.  We  hope  it  may  not  be  as  slow  a  process 
in  Mexico  as  it  is  proving  to  be  in  Chicago. — Chicago  Record- Herald. 

The  Liter.\ry  Digest  calls  the  recent  strtet  demonstration  of  the  militant 
suffragettes  in  New  York  a  "monster  parade."  This  is  pretty  rough  on  the 
champions  of  "votes  for  women." — Washington  Pathfinder. 

Three  Ohio  legislators  have  been  indicted  for  accepting  bribes.  Let 
them  carry  the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  show  that  they 
recei\ed  only  a  reasonable  price  for  their  votes. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 


THE    ILL-FATEU    UKOUl'. 


AVIATOK    TUAIN    ArTlilt    Tilt;    ACCIUEM. 


THE    AEROPLANE    CATASTROPHE    AT    LSSY. 


The  Eroup  picture  was  taken  just  before  the  Train  monoplane  made  its  fatal  descent.  Berteaux,  who  was  killed,  stands  in  the  center,  wear- 
ing a  high  liat.  At  his  left  is  Premier  Monis,  and  at  his  right  are  a  French  officer  and  Bleriot,  the  aviator.  In  the  second  picture  Train  is 
.seen  leaving  tlie  field  in  remor.se.  When  told  by  the  Premier's  son  of  the  terrible  havoc  caused  by  his  machine,  we  read  that  "he  fell  to  the 
ground  in  an  agony  of  despair."     His  machine  was  a  new  one  of  his  own  make,  and  some  think  it  should  liave  been  tried  elsewhere  first. 


A   NEW   PERIL   IN   AVIATION 

THE  ACCIDENTS  resulting  from  attempts  to  sail  the 
air  have  hitherto  brought  death  or  injury  only  to  those 
engaged  in  the  enterprise.  "  The  martyrology  of  the 
new  science  dates  from  the  moment  of  its  earliest  triumphs," 
says  the  Paris  Temps.  But  the  recent  shocking  catastrophe  at 
Issy-les-Moulineaux,  at  the  start  of  the  Paris-Madrid  race, 
points  to  the  fact  that  while  the  spectators  at  an  auto  or  bicycle 
race  are  as  well  protected  from  danger  as  the  crowds  at  New- 
market in  May,  it  is  not  so  with  those  who  go  forth  to  see  these 
aerial  contests.  The  whole  press  and  public  of  Europe  have 
been  profoundly  st'rrcd  by  the  accident  that  killed  the  French 
Minister  of  War  and  wounded  the  Premier.  We  gather  from 
the  clear  and  complete  account  of  the  Temps  that  Mr.  Train, 
the  last  of  the  competitors  to  get  away,  was  circling  around 
the  field  in  a  machine  of  his  own  design,  when  his  engine  failed, 
and  the  aeroplane  swept  down  into  a  group  of  spectators.  Mr. 
Berteaux,  the  Minister  of  War,  was  struck  by  the  propeller  and 
instantly  killed.  Mr.  Monis  had  his  thigh  broken  in  two  places, 
his  head  was  cut,  and  his  nose  fractured. 

Personal,  political,  and  general  public  interests  are  concerned 
in  this  shocking  catastrophe.  Mr.  Berteaux  was  a  wealthy 
Socialist  and  exercised  great  influence  in  turning  aside  the 
Socialist  attacks  upon  the  Ministry.  It  is  natural  enough  there- 
fore that  his  fate  is  deplored  by  papers  of  all  parties.  Of 
cours*^  the  great  Socialist  leader,  Mr.  Jaures,  in  his  paper,  the 
Humanite  (Paris),  lays  the  blame  on  the  police,  and  especially 
the  Prefect  of  Police,  Mr.  Lepine,  who  has  so  often  kept  the 
Socialist  rioters  of  Paris  in  check.  This  editor  declares  that  a 
body  of  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Lepine  crossed  the 
path  of  the  descending  air-craft  and  only  by  swerving  into  the 
group  of  statesmen  could  Mr.  Train  avoid  killing  a  score  or  so 
of  these  soldiers.  "  But  the  chief  of  police  should  have  kept 
these  public  men  out  of  the  way  on  the  grand  stand  which  had 
been  erected  for  them."  "  The  insufficient  or  dangerous  meas- 
ures taken  by  Mr.  Lepine  ai-e  responsible  for  the  tragedy." 
The  Liberie  (Paris)  says,  however,  that  the  Humanite  is  merely 
"  taking  advantage  of  the  incident  to  throw  mud  at  Mr.  Lepine." 
A  course  ought  to  be  cleared  for  flying  planes  as  for  other 
vehicles,  whether  racing  or  not,  thinks  the  sensible  Hamburger 
Nachrichten.     The  German  Socialist  organ  \"orwaerts  (Berlin)^ 


while  praising  Berteaux  and  deploring  his  death,  acknowledges 
that  the  irony  of  his  fate  lay  in 

"  the  tragical  fact  that  Berteaux  himself  was  one  of  the  most 
pronounced  advocates  of  military  aeronautics  and  did  all  in  his 
official  capacity  to  promote  this  arm  of  the  service.  It  was 
only  last  March  he  publicly  declared  the  aeroplane  to  be  a 
wonderful  war  machine,  not  only  for  reconnoissance  and  ob- 
servation, but  also  for  attack.  .  .  .  Now  we  see  Berteaux, 
by  a  piece  of  stupid  carelessness,  the  victim  of  his  favorite 
weapon.  .  .  .  Nor  will  the  French  War  Minister  prove  to  be 
the  last  of  such  victims." 

An  English  aeronaut,  Mr.  Roger  Wallace,  K.C.,  president  of 
the  Royal  Aero  Club,  without  speculating  upon  the  capacity  or 
incapacity  of  Mr.  Lepine,  or  the  recklessness  of  M.  Berteaux, 
lays  the  blame  on  the  incapacity  of  the  aeronaut,  Mr.  Train, 
who  was  using  an  almost  untried  machine.  He  writes  in  The 
Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London)  as  follows: 

"  People  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fly  a  machine  which  has 
been  little  used  before  until  it  has  been  examined  by  experts. 
M.  Train's  monoplane  is  of  an  entirely  new  type,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  public  race  such  as  this  was  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  start  without  preliminary  inspection. 

"  It  shows  how  necessary  it  is  that  aviators  should  keep  away 
from  crowds,  and  particularly  from  grand  stands,  when  they 
are  flying  very  low,  because  even  now  they  never  know  when 
anything  may  go  wrong.  When  they  are  high  up  in  the  air,  if 
the  engine  stopt,  the  pace  would  be  sufficient  to  permit  of  their 
planing  to  a  spot  out  of  danger." 

He  thinks  there  is  always  great  danger  in  flying  over  vast 
crowds,  and  the  danger  has  by  the  present  accident  become 
more  apparent  than  ever.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lepine  might  read 
with  profit  the  following  remarks: 

"The  whole  question  of  dealing  with  crowds  is  entirely  one 
of  organization,  altho  naturally  it  wants  to  be  thought  out  ver>' 
carefully. 

"  I  myself  have  been  anxious  on  several  occasions  recently, 
as  people  have  undertaken  the  organization  of  meetings  which 
they  are  not  capable  of  carrying  out.  That  is  why  we  are 
trying  to  make  rules  so  as  to  give  a  clear  indication  to  aviators 
as  to  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  to  have  a  large  space  left  open 
for  them  in  which  they  have  room  to  maneuver  free  from  the 
crowds." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  aerial 
flights  had  been  planned  to  attend  the  great  procession  at  the 
coming  coronation  of  King  George  and  that  accordingly  a  bill 
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is  being  introduced  into  Parliament  making  any  such  excursions 
illegal.  The  Royal  Aero  Club  have  published  their  intention 
of  withdrawing  the  license  of  any  member  venturing  to  sail 
over  the  streets  of  London  while  the  procession  is  passing. — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EUROPE  ON  THE   TRUST  VERDICTS 

No  RELIEF  for  the  consumer  in  the  way  of  lower  prices 
is  looked  for  by  European  observers  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  trust  decisions.  European  countries 
are  almost  as  much  interested  as  we  are  in  the  operations  of 
the  oil  and  tobacco  trusts,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the 
tobacco  combination  includes  Great  Britain  in  its  realm  and 
the  field  of  Standard  Oil  is  world-wide.  These  concerns  may 
reorganize,  but  as  far  as  tangible  results  go,  the  decisions  are 
futile,  think  the  British  and  German  press,  except  as  they  in- 
dicate the  desire  of  the  American  public  to  be  rid  of  the  trust 
incubus.  The  effect  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company  will  not  be 
very  serious,  predicts  the  Frankfurter  Zeitnng,  the  leading 
organ  of  trade  in  Northern  Germany,  which  thinks  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  wished  merely  to  set  the  ball  rolling  when  he 
began  to  assail  the  trusts  and  "  to  bring  about  a  better  set  of 
trust  laws  by  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  Sherman  Act. "  The 
present  decision  is  like  a  fly-bite  on  an  elephant,  "  a  perfunctory 
and  futile  prohibition. "  What  then  are  the  means  which  should 
now  be  taken  to  combat  a  combination  which,  "  judged  from  a 
moral  standpoint,  is  a  curse  to  all  American  commerce  through 
the  example  of  successful  unrighteousness  set  by  its  methods 
of  business  "  ?    The  answer  given  by  the  writer  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  first  and  most  effective  thing  to  aim  at  is  publicity, 
which  must  be  demanded  of  all  American  companies  to  a  greater 
extent  than  hitherto.     The  second  is  persistent  and  sagacious 


development  of  what  to-day  is  almost  wholly  lacking— a  spirit 
of  genuine  finance  criticism  in  the  American  press." 

The  "  newspapers  and  politicians,"  says  the  London  Spectator, 
hail  the  decision  "  as  a  victory  against  the  trusts.  The  people 
have  conquered  the  monopolists— so  it  is  said."  As  "  the  quo- 
tations of  Standard  Oil  stock  have  risen,"  "  evidently  the  finan- 
ciers do  not  take  quite  the  same  view."  The  Court's  division 
of  trusts  into  "  reasonable  "  and  "  unreasonable  "  brings  a  vague- 
ness into  the  decision  which  makes  it  almost  possible  to  drive 
a  coach  and  four  through  it  as  through  an  English  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  condemned  trust  may  now  "  cease  to  come  under 
the  ban  of  the  law  by  modifications  of  its  procedure  or  organi- 
zation which  conceivably  may  neither  affect  its  profits  nor  the 
prices  it  charges  to  its  customers."  The  writer  proceeds  to 
echo  the  opinion  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  in  this  connection 
and  looks  for  more  radical  legislation  when  the  failure  of  the 
present  law  becomes  apparent.     As  we  read : 

"  If  this  is  all  the  judgment  means,  something  much  more 
drastic  will  be  needed  to  destroy  the  trusts,  but  it  is  fairly 


.Mr.  Balfour — "Shall  I  go  up?" 

vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  .  .  .  The 
essential  point  is  to  throw  the  window  and  door  wide  open  to 
the  light  of  publicity.  This  would  have  the  most  energizing 
effect  upon  the  people  at  large  and  would  eventually  lead  to  the 
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certain  that  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  having  been 
so  greatly  irritated  by  the  predatory  methods  of  the  principal 
trusts,  will  not  allow  the  matter  to  rest  at  the  doubtful  point 
now  reached.  If  it  is  found  that  in  substance  the  trusts  still 
continue  much  as  they  were  before,  new  legislation  will  be  de- 
manded, and  fresh  efforts  will  be  made  to  escape  from  the  real 
tyranny  which  these  organizations  impose  upon  the  masses  of 
the  American  people." 

The  London  Times  thinks  that  the  trusts  are  not  yet  squelched 
and  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  "  has  not  always  been  consistent."  That  act  declares,  with 
a  sweeping  generalization,  "  every  contract  or  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade  "  to  be  illegal,  and  makes  punishable  any  per- 
son who  monopolizes,  or  attempts  to  monopolize,  an  industry. 
The  Court  now  qualifies  this,  but  still  leaves  the  trusts  in  a 
precarious  position.  The  fight  on  monopoly  is  not  yet  over,  it 
adds,  and  the  courtsstill  "  have  in  their  hands  a  weapon  of  great 
power,  and,  as  their  recent  records  show,  they  mean  to  use  it." 
The  conclusion  of  The  Times  follows  on   its   supposition  that 
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"  reasonable  "  or  "  un- 
reasonable "  will  jjive 
plenty  of  work  for  their 
discussion  by  judges  and 
advocates  in  the  lower 
courts,  and  we  read  : 

"  Difficulties  are  en- 
countered when  men  of 
business  press  the  courts 
for  a  precise  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  what 
they  may  do  and  how 
far  they  may  go.  With 
efficiency  and  command 
of  capital -with  enter- 
prise and  business  ability— come  advantages  over  rivals,  and 
a  practical  monopoly  may  be  the  last  step  in  a  long  contest 
with  less  capable  competitors.  It  is  not  suggested  that  such 
is  the  complete  history  of  the  development  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  It  is  often  charged  with  having  used  sinister 
means  of  advancement.  But  the  fine  things  said  by  judges 
about  competition  are  somewhat  unconvincing  to  men  of 
business  who  know  the  waste  going  with  it  and  the  nat- 
ural tendency  in  these  days  of  certain  forms  of  business  toward 
a  monopoly  or  something  like  it.  We  do  not  cast  doubts  on 
the  policy  of  the  decision,  which  is  generally  approved  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  actual  operations  of  the  de- 
fendant company.  But  it  would  be  blindness  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  an  economic  antinomy  ;  business  men  deploring 
the  waste  and  duplication  caused  by  competition  and  taking 
steps  to  end  it,  and  judges,  on  the  other  hand,  praising  it  as  if 
an  unqualified  blessing  and  in  all  circumstances  still  possible." 


WOLVES  AT  CHINA'S   BACK   DOOR 

WHILE  CHINA  sits  up  nights  in  terror  of  what  she 
fancies  to  be  a  tiger  at  her  front  door,  she  does  not 
realize  how  much  more  dangerous  the  wolves  at  her 
back  door  are,  asserts  the  Hankow  con-espondent  of  the  Yorodzu 
(Tokyo),  meaning  that  China  is  so  seriously  concerned  with  the 
Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria  that  she  neglects  the  far 
more  imminent  danger  menacing  the  Empire  from  other  direc- 
tions. The  correspondent  naively  adds  that  the  "  tiger  at  the 
front  door  "  is  in  reality  a  "  watch  dog,"  while  the  "  wolves  at 
the  back  porch  "  are  eagerly  waiting  for  a  chance  to  break  into 
the  house.  The  most  terrible  of  such  wolves  is  Russia  in  Hi, 
of  which  the  correspondent  has  this  to  say : 

"  In  the  vast  territory  of  Hi  Chinese  authority  is  but  nominal. 
The  real  mistress  of  the  situation  is  Russia.  China  has  done 
virtually  nothing  to  solidify  her  position  and  check  the  Russian 
advance  there.  It  takes  three  months  to  reach  Hi  from  Peking ; 
from  Omsk,  on  the  transsiberian  line,  it  can  be  reached  in  three 
weeks.  No  wonder  the  trade  and  finance  of  that  region  are 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  But  the  most  ominous 
phase  of  the  matter  is  Russia's  territorial  ambition  rather  than 
her  commercial  activity.  It  is  not  seldom,  so  we  are  informed, 
that  the  stakes  planted  to  mark  the  Russo-Ili  boundary  by  the 
mutual  agreement  of  the  commissioners  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, are,  as  if  by  magic,  removed  in  one  night  tens  of 
miles  from  their  original  position.  Who  does  this,  if  not 
Russia  ?  There  is  no  Chinese  army  to  speak  of  in  the  whole 
region,  neither  is  it  practicable  to  send  an  army  there  from 
China  in  case  of  emergency ;  whereas  Russia  is  in  a  position  to 
send  any  military  forces  from  Omsk  onto  the  heart  of  Hi." 

But  Russia  is  not  the  only  wolf;  almost  as  formidable  are 
France  in  Yunnan  and  England  in  Tibet  and  Southern  China. 
Just  now  Great  Britain  is,  the  correspondent  says,  laying  claim 
to  Pienma,  a  vast  territory  in  the  western  part  of  Yunnan  and 
contiguous  with  Burma.  The  region  has  long  been  in  dispute 
between  China  and  Burma.  When  Great  Britain  assumed  con- 
trol of  Burma,  she  induced  China  to  organize  an  international 
committee  to  settle  the  dispute  once  and  for  all.  The  investi- 
gation thus  instituted  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 


of  1899,  declaring  the  mountain  ranges  of  Kaolikung  to  be  the 
boundary  line  between  Burma  and  China.  But  the  Chinese 
interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  differed  so  widely 
from  that  of  Great  Britain  that  Pienma  has  once  more  become 
the  bone  of  contention.     To  quote  the  correspondent: 

"  England  is  building  two  lines  of  railroad  from  Burma  to 
Yunnan.  On  the  mountains  at  the  frontier  she  has  installed 
many  guns,  their  black  muzzles  threateningly  pointing  toward 
the  defenseless  plains  of  Yunnan.  England's  real  ambition, 
however,  is  not  in  Yunnan.  She  knows  that  the  province  is 
within  the  well-established  French  sphere  of  influence.  She  is 
more  absorbingly  interested  in  Tibet,  through  which  territor>' 
she  hopes  to  make  incursion  into  the  province  of  Szechuen." 

Equally  ominous  is  the  situation  in  the  direction  of  the 
French  possession  of  Indo-China,  continues  this  writer.  The 
French  railway,  with  Haibong,  Annan,  as  its  starting-point,  is 
fast  penetrating  the  heart  of  Yunnan,  and  at  Lackai  on  the 
Yunnan  border  large  French  forces  are  stationed,  ready  to  enter 
the  Chinese  province  on  a  moment's  notice.  —  Translation  made 
fur  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY    JOINS    MR.    ROOSEVELT 
AGAINST   ARBITRATION 

THE  VIEWS  and  utterances  of  the  ex-President  of  the 
United  States  and  Contributing  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Outlook  have  always  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
European  public.  His  name  at  the  present  moment  is  more 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  editorial  columns  of  Berlin  and 
London  papers  than  that  of  any  other  living  American  excepting 
President  Taft.  And  now  his  recent  declaration  on  the  subject 
of  international  arbitration  made  in  the  columns  of  his  paper 
has  been  echoed  in  all  the  political  and  journalistic  circles  of 
the  German  capital.  Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks  "  the  United  States 
ought  never  specifically  to  bind  itself  to  arbitrate  questions 
respecting  its  honor,  independence,  and  integrity,"  and  his 
words  are  heartily  approved  by  the  semi-official  Norddeutsche 
Zeitung  (Berlin),  in  whose  opinion  "arbitration  is  far  from 
constituting  a  magic  remedy  for  all  international  differences 
and  misunderstandings."  His  manifesto  has,  moreover,  in- 
spired the  Berlin  papers  to  interview  certain  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Reichstag  on  this  subject.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Vorwaerts  (Berlin)  that  the  representative  of  Socialism,  paci- 
fism, the  profest  opponent  of  militarism,  Dr.  Weber,  who  might 
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be  supposed  to  be  eager  to  promote  the  idea  of  arbitration,  said 
somewhat  indifferently  to  a  reporter : 

"  The  idea  of  arbitration  is  very  fine.  We  should  like  to  see 
some  such  institution  established,  but  can't  help  being  skepti- 
cal about  its  realization." 

A  representative  of  the  opposite  extreme  of  political  creed, 
Mr.  George  Wallenstein,  the  Catholic  deputy  of  Coblentz,  said 
to  the  same  reporter : 

"  This  idea  does  not  inspire  me  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence. 
No  nation  would  be  inclined  to  accept  a  decision  which  appeared 
to  be  detrimental  to  its  interests.  A  Government  or  a  dynasty 
which  should  submit  to  the  verdict  of  an  arbitration  treaty 
would  be  annihilated  by  a  storm  of  popular  indignation." 

One  of  the  most  accomplished  and  influential  of  the  Reichstag 
members.  Max  Kolbe,  put  his  foot  down  firmly  on  this  subject 
and  exclaimed  : 

"  My  opinion  on  the  subject  of  arbitration  treaties  is  that 
matters  of  international  politics  are  questions  of  who  is  the 
stronger,  and  will  ever  remain  so.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
it  was  decided  to  submit  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
Germany  to  arbitration.     War  would  immediately  follow." 

The  Outlook  utterance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  thus  specifi<^- 
ally  interpreted  and  approved  by  the  powerful  Hamburger 
Nachrichten : 

"  Sometimes  we  agree,  sometimes  we  disagree  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  With  the  opinion  thus  stated  by  him  we  entirely 
agree.  This  eminent  American  seems  to  take  the  position  in- 
dicated in  the  words  of  our  glorious  poet:  'Worthless  is  the 
nation  whose  happiness  is  not  builded  upon  its  honor.'  We 
should  have  expected  nothing  less  than  this  from  the  great 
Rough  Rider." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  .while  agreeing  in  the  main 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  does  not  feel  sure  that  the  German  idea 
of  civilization  and  culture  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
American  idea.  "  Progress  consists  not  alone  in  dollar-making 
and  the  building  of  skyscrapers."  Then  there  is  that  thorn  in 
Germany's  side — the  Monroe  Doctrine,  whose  proclamation,  we 
are  told,  "is  nothing  but  an  affront  to  all  the  other  nations." 
On  this  point  the  Nachrichten  says  : 

"  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  hint  which  he  throws  out  in 
his  article.  He  says  that  the  exclusion  of  undesirable  immi- 
grants would  not  for  a  moment  be  permitted  by.public  opinion 
to  be  a  question  for  an  arbitration  tribunal  to  discuss.  This 
certainly  means  that  it  would  be  a  question  for  war  to  decide. 
We  are  anxiously  waiting  to  see  what  sort  of  an  echo  these 
words  will  meet  with  in  the  Japanese  press." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literarx  Digest. 


THE  JAPANESE  IN   MEXICO 

WHEN  OUR  troops  hurried  to  the  Mexican  border 
rumor  was  rife  that  the  mobilization  had  something 
to  do  with  certain  activities  of  Japan  in  Mexico,  rather 
than  with  the  insurrection.  The  rumor  culminated  in  the  story 
of  a  certain  secret  agreement  between  Mexico  and  Japan  hav- 
ing been  discovered  by  the  American  Minister  at  Mexico  City. 
All  these  stories  were  authoritatively  denied,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  interesting  to  note  the  existing  status  of  the  Japanese 
residents  in  Mexico,  as  described  by  the  Chu-gai  Sho-gyo,  a 
Tokyo  commercial  daily.  According  to  this  journal,  the  Japan- 
ese population  in  Mexico  numbers  2,479,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  contract  laborers.  The  history  of  Japanese  emigration  to 
Mexico  is  summarized  thus : 

"  It  was  no  less  apersonage  than  the  late  Viscount  Yenomoto 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  coffee  plantation  in  Mexico. 
This  statesman,  who  held  various  ministerial  positions  in  our 
Government,  bought  of  the  Mexican  Government  150,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  and  in  1897  sent  there  32 
'  colonists,'  who  were  followed  by  a  few  more  bodies  of  emi- 
grants. Owing  to  poor  management  and  the  inconvenient  loca- 
tion of  the  plantation,  the  undertaking  failed,  and  the  land  was 
mostly  transferred  to  Mexican  capitalists.  Most  of  the  colon- 
ists were  thus  obliged  to  return  home,  but  a  few  remained  in 
the  Republic  and  took  to  farming  on  their  own  account.  They 
settled  in  Chiapas,  a  small  town  of  some  1,000  population,  and 
prosperity  soon  rewarded  their  industry  and  frugality.  The 
story  of  their  success  reached  home,  and  more  Japanese  went 
to  join  them,  either  direct  from  Japan  or  from  South  America 
or  the  United  States.  At  present  the  Chiapas  colony  consists 
of  50  Japanese,  12  of  whom  have  Mexican  wives." 

The  leader  of  the  Chiapas  colony,  Terui  by  name,  operates  a 
sugar  plantation  of  1,000  acres,  besides  controlling  a  large 
acreage  of  uncultivated  lands.  Another  member  of  the  colony 
owns  a  ranch  of  some  30,000  acres.  All  these  Japanese  are, 
we  are  told,  on  the  best  of  terms  with  their  Mexican  neighbors, 
and  their  colony  shows  everysign  of  increasing  prosperity  and 
happiness.  As  to  the  immigration  of  Japanese  contract  la- 
borers, this  journal  informs  us  : 

"  The  first  band  of  contract  laborers,  160  in  number,  was  im- 
ported in  1906  by  American  and  Canadian  plantation-owners  at 
Oakenia,  140  miles  from  the  port  of  Coatzacoalcos.  These  were 
soon  followed  by  many  more  contract  laborers,  imported  by  the 
same  group  of  planters.  At  one  time  Japanese  laborers  em- 
ployed by  these  planters  numbered  more  than  a  thousand,  but 
the  ill-treatment  accorded  to  them  by  their  employers  has 
been  responsible  for  the  steady  decrease  of  their  number." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE        PRELIMINARY        STEP. 

Mr   .^squith  said  in  a  recent  speech  tliat  the  Parliament  Bill  is  a 
"preliminary  step"  to  reconstituting  the  House  of  Lords. 

—The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 


A    CONSEQUENTIAL    NIGHTMARE. 

Cat — "You  remember!    a  year  and  a  half  ago  you  drowned  a 
kitten!" 

Peer — "Too  true — alas,  I  did!" 

Cat — "I  am  that  Kitten!"      — Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


FATAL    STEPS. 


MAKING  THE  AEROPLANE   USEFUL 

REALLY  practical  employment  of  the  aeroplane  has  hith- 
erto been  conspicuous  chiefly  by  its  absence.  Hence 
the  reader  of  Augustus  Post's  article  on  "  Practical  Uses 
•of  the  Aeroplane,"  contributed  by  the  author  to  The  Columbian 
Magazine  (New  York,  June),  will  not  be  disappointed  to  find 
a  short  catalog,  and  predictions  of  future  accomplishment 
rather  than  accounts  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
At  present,  military  uses  are  perhaps  most  conspicuous.  Fly- 
ing-machines, Mr.  Post  reminds  us,  have  been  recently  actually 
used  for  scouting  and 
patrolling  on  our  own 
Southern  frontierunder ' 
the  command  of  officers 
of  the  Army.  Mr. 
Parmalee,  the  Wright 
aviator  who  has  been 
serving  the  United 
States  Government  at 
San  Antonio,  said 
lately,  we  are  told,  that 
the  commanding  gen- 
eral in  Texas  had 
learned  more  about  the 
country  near  San  An- 
tonio fpom  Lieutenant 
Foulois,  who  accompa- 
nied Parmalee  in  a  sin- 
gle flight  of  106  miles  in 
his  aeroplane,  than  he 
had  been  able  to  learn 
in  three  days  with  an 
entire  troop  of  cavalry. 
The  author  goes  on  : 


The  3rd  United  States  Field  Artillery  at  San  Antonio  in  sham  fight  with  Rene  Simon 
later  drove  the  men  from  their  guns  by  dropping  heavy  dummy  bombs. 


"  With  the  aeroplane's 
practical  military  value 
being  so  clearly  demon- 
strated before  our  very 

eyes,  we  only  need  to  turn  our  attention  in  another  direction  to 
see  an  even  greater  practical  triumph  accomplished  by  the  aero- 
plane for  another  branch  of  public  service,  which  means  no  less 
for  the  immediate  progress  of  our  rapidly  moving  civilization  in 
time  of  peace,  than  the  wonderful  accomplishments  of  the  aero- 
plane toward  the  practical  solution  of  some  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  war.  I  refer  to  the  recent  establishment  at  Allahabad 
in  India  of  an  aerial  postal  service  with  a  complete  postal  instal- 
lation embracing  all  the  red  tape  attached  to  the  transportation 
of  His  Majesty's  'Royal  Mail,'  including  special  aerial  post- 
marks to  be  put  upon  all  letters.  This  has  lately  been  done  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Capt.  W.  Windham,  who  organized 
this  excellent  undertaking  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  practica- 
bility of  maintaining  postal  communication  with  a  city,  even 
-  tho  it  may  be  undergoing  a  state  of  siege  and  is  completely 
surrounded  by  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Over  6,000  letters 
were  carried  in  specially  constructed  mail-pouches  which  were 
carefully  loaded  upon  an  aeroplane  and  transported  to  a  neigh- 
boring postal  station 

"  The  French  War  Department,  aiming  to  outstrip  other 
Powers,  is  devoting  attention  to  training  military  aviators  who 
fly  singly  and  in  pairs  with  passenger  aides,  free  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  guiding  the  machines,  who  can  give  their  whole 
attention  to  observing  details  of  the  terrain  below  them.  They 
also  send  these  army  machines  out  in  flocks  of  eight  or  ten  at 
a  time  and  they  carry  on  maneuvers  as  soldiers  are  accustomed 
to  do  during  drill.  They  also  perform  evolutions  in  the  sky 
like  squadrons  of  cavalry  or  torpedo  flotillas  at  sea.  This 
spectacle  resembles  literally  a  flock  of  human  birds  which 
darken  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  their  spreading  wings 
while  the  crack  of  the  exhaust  from  their  motors  fills  the  air 
of  the  great  military  parade  grounds  with  a  noise  like  a  battery 
of  machine  guns. 


AN  ARTILLERY    DUEL   WITH   AN   AEROPLANE. 


"  The  great  progress  in  proficiency  already  made  among  the 
aviators  abroad  is  largely  due  to  the  support  and  interest  mani- 
fested by  their  respective  governmental  superiors ;  and  there 
are  also  eighteen  large  private  aviation  schools  in  France,  while 
the  great  military  plains  and  maneuver  grounds  are  all  thrown 
open  for  the  public  to  fly  over,  and  upon  which  aeronautical 
builders  and  aviators  may  test  out  their  new  machines. 

"  One  incident  recently  occurred  in  Europe  which  goes  to  show 
that  evil  purposes  may  also  be  served  in  an  equally  practical 
manner  and  this  is  the  fact  that  the  first  aeroplane  smuggler 
was  lately  captured  upon  the  border  between  Switzerland  and 
Italy  while  attempting  to  carry  dutiable  articles  over  the  line 
undetected.     It  seems  almost  an  impossibility  to  devise  ways 

and  means  to  prevent 
the  frontier  being 
crossed  by  an  aviator 
who  can  make  his  flight 
under  cover  of  a  dark 
night  or  during  foggj' 
weather.  Still  another 
essentially  utilitarian 
purpose  was  served  by 
these  modern  vehicles 
of  the  air  only  a  few 
days  ago  when  both  a 
flying-machine  and  an 
air  -  ship  maneuvered 
over  the  streets  of 
Paris,  above  the  line  of 
march  of  a  popular 
parade  which  was  going 
on  below.  The  unob- 
structed view  obtained 
by  the  aeronauts  of  this 
interesting  sight  was 
fully  as  pleasing  to 
them  as  it  was  to  the 
thousands  of  people  as- 
sembled on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  in- 
stead of  being  simply 
the  observed  of  all  eyes 
the  aeronauts  them- 
selves were  the  ob- 
servers. In  this  con- 
nection I  am  reminded 
of  a  recent  experience 
of  my  own,  my  recollection  of  which  is  very  vivid.  I  maneu- 
vered about  through  the  air,  in  a  dirigible  air-ship,  directly  over 
the  heads  of  the  players  during  a  college  football  game.  I  could 
see  all  the  intricate  moves  that  were  made  just  as  if  the  players 
were  chess  men  upon  a  mammoth  gridiron  board  below.  I  could 
see  clearly  all  the  complex  mass  plays,  for  there  was  nothing 
to  interfere  with  my  line  of  vision  while  I  maintained  such  an 
advantageous  position.  I  moved  forward  and  backward  as  the 
play  changed  and  I  thought  to  myself:  what  an  excellent  place 
this  would  be  from  which  to  coach  the  team.  So  interested  did 
I  become  in  watching  the  game  that  I  almost  lost  consciousness 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  navigating  such  a  frail  vehicle  as  a 
dirigible  in  the  treacherous  air." 

Practical  uses  require  practical  construction  and  in  the  new 
"  Paulhan  "  machine  the  author  sees  signs  which  point  the  way 
toward  a  more  bird-like  structure  than  has  yet  been  attempted. 
He  writes: 

"  The  wings,  with  flexible  ribs  and  finger-like  extremities, 
reveal  points  which  suggest  the  excellence  of  a  masterly  con- 
struction, while  the  '  fineness  '  shown  in  the  detail  of  the  mod- 
ern construction  of  foreign  dirigibles  as  well  as  in  the  design 
of  the  new  aeroplanes,  indicates  more  fully  than  any  other  one 
fact  the  remarkable  progress  which  has  been  made  in  aeronauti- 
cal engineering.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  that  this  me- 
chanical progress  in  the  development  of  aerial  construction 
seems  to  keep  equal  pace  with  the  marvelous  increase  in  skill 
which  has  been  attained  by  the  foremost  aviators. 

"  Automatic  balancing-devices  are  also  being  extensively 
studied  and  Mr.  Dunne,  in  England,  has  accomplished  wonders 
in  this  direction.  Reports  are  made  of  his  being  able  to  turn 
his  attention  completely  from  the  operation  of  his  controlling 
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Figure  1. — A  flask,  photographed  by  the 
light  of  the  bacteria  in  it. 


levers  and  to  write  a  note  with  a  pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper 
while  his  machine  took  entire  care  of  itself  and  continued 
flying-  steadily   through   the  air.     I  understand  also  that  the 

Wright  Company  is  seri- 
ously considering  ma- 
king some  radical  im- 
provements in  their 
present  methods  of 
control. 

"  An  extremely  prac- 
tical use  of  the  aero- 
plane is  about  to  be  more 
fully  developed  in  Eng- 
land where  a  million- 
dollar  corporation  has 
been  formed  by  Sir 
Hiram  Maxim,  one  of 
the  foremost  of  aero- 
nautical experimenters, 
and  the  inventor  of  the 
rapid-fire  gun  which 
bears  his  name.  It  is 
stated  that  he  has  cast 
aside  all  business  ties  so  that  he  may  be  entirely  free  to 
devote  his  whole  attention  to  aviation  ;  to  this  end  he  has 
associated  himself  with  Mr.  Claude  Grahame-White,  the  foye- 
most  British  aviator,  well  known  in  this  country  as  the  winner 
of  the  Gordon-Bennett  Aviation  Cup  at  the  Belmont  Park 
meet  last  year.  The  third  well-known  man  in  this  formidable 
combination  is  Mr.  Louis  Bleriot,  the  builder  of  the  popular 
and  successful  '  Bleriot '  monoplane.  Mr. 
Bleriot  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  aeronautic 
engineers  in  the  world.  This  remarkable 
association  of  talented  men  propose  to  de- 
velop a  '  war  plane'  which  will  carry  a  500- 
pound  bomb  forty  miles  and  return,  thus 
making  practical  the  '  human  projectile  ' 
which  may  shoot  around  corners,  over 
mountains,  and  even  the  horizon  itself, 
seeking  out  the  enemy  vainly  endeavoring 
to  escape,  wherever  he  may  be  found. 

"  The  efficiency  of  the  aeroplane  both  in 
war  and  peace  would  be  greatly  promoted 
by  the  successful  operation  of  J.  I.  C. 
Clarke's  device  intended  to  enable  an  avi- 
ator to  ascend  directly  from  the  doorstep  of 
his  house,  or  preferably  from  the  roof  of 
any  building.  In  shape,  the  new  machine, 
when  constructed,  will  resemble  an  um- 
brella, with  added  features.  The  lifting 
power,  too,  will  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  tending  to  take  an  umbrella  up  in  the 
air  in  a  storm.  Practically  all  the  weight 
will  be  supported  below  the  big  conical- 
shaped  sheet  of  light  metal,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  give  the  machine  great  stability. 
The  practical  operation  of  this  machine  would  be  of  great 
assistance  in  air  travel." 


daily  for  relieving  dropsy  associated  with  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  a  sirup  of  asparagus  is  employed  medicinally  in  France, 
while  at  Aix-les-Bains  the  eating  of  asparagus  at  one  time 
formed  part  of  the  cure  for  rheumatic  patients.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  question  has  been  investigated,  the  evidence  ob- 
tained appears  to  give  little  support  to  the  idea  of  asparagus 
being  an  objectionable  article  of  the  diet,  and  its  estimable 
qualities  of  taste  and  flavor  may  continue  to  be  enjoyed  with- 
out offense  to  physiological  exactions." 


FiciTHE  2. — A  pictur 
mined  by 


FOOD-VALUE  OF  ASPARAGUS— Those  who  distrust  aspar- 
agus as  a  food  are  reassured  by  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (Lon- 
don, May  6).  This  vegetable,  he  says,  when  young  and  tender, 
is  very  digestible,  even  for  invalids.     We  read: 

"  Tho  not  a  powerful  source  of  nutrition,  there  is  very  little 
doubt  that  its  use  leads  to  a  true  economy  of  food  during  diges- 
tion or,  in  other  words,  to  a  healthy  assimilation  of  food  prin- 
ciples, and  more  particularly  the  proteins.  It  is  probable  that 
the  peculiar  principle  asparagin,  which  contains  21.2  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  is  responsible  for  this  action,  but  asparagin  exists 
also  in  other  vegetables,  notably  the  potato,  tho  the  amounts 
are  less  than  is  the  case  with  asparagus.  Purin  bodies  or  uric- 
acid-producing  substances  are  present  in  asparag-us  to  an  extent 
which  can  not  be  neglected,  and  this  fact  has  raised  fears  in 
the  minds  of  the  gouty  and  rheumatic.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  alkaline  salts  in  asparagus  and  in  vegetable 
foods  in  g-eneral  would  compensate  any  uric-acid-forming  tend- 
ency and  keep  the  blood  sufficiently  alkaline  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  insoluble  urates,  besides  which  asparagus  appears 
to  have  a  mildly  stimulating  action  upon  the  kidneys.  It  is 
interesting  to  recall  that  asparagin  has  been  recovered  from 
aspara^s  and  prescribed   in   doses  of  one  grain  three  times 


BACTERIA  THAT   SHINE 

LIGHT  is  emitted  by  a  considerable  number  of  living  beings, 
both  animal  and  vegetable.  The  common  firefly  is  a 
-*  familiar  instance,  and  among  plants  those  primitive 
vegetable  organisms  known  as  bacteria  are  conspicuous  in  this 
respect.  We  know  bacteria  chiefly  as  disease  germs,  but  altho 
some  cause  disease,  the  greater  part  are  harmless — some  are 
even  beneficent  and  aid  our  life-processes.  Few  if  any  of  the 
luminous  bacteria  are  disease-producers.  Recent  investigation 
of  these  interesting  germs  is  described  in  Knowledge  (London, 
June).  The  writer  notes  at  the  outset  that  light-production 
in  living  animals  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  inert 
chemicals  or  of  the  phosphorescence  produced  by  electrical 
means.     He  goes  on  : 

"  Phosphorescent  chemicals  in  all  cases  have  the  power  of 
absorbing  light,  and  of  reemitting  it  either 
of  the  same,  or  of  a  somewhat  greater, 
wave-length.  Bacteria  emit  light  which  is 
produced  entirely  by  themselves,  altogether 
independently  of  any  extraneous  light 
source  ;  in  fact,  they  grow  and  produce  light 
better  if  kept  entirely  in  the  dark.  In  gen- 
eral, light  can  only  be  produced  by  raising 
the  temperature  of  a  suitable  substance 
until  it  becomes  luminous.  It  therefore 
follows  that  a  great  deal  of  the  energy  so 
converted  is  lost  as  heat;  in  fact,  to  such 
an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  an  ordinary 
electric  lamp,  even  of  the  highest  efficiency, 
does  not  give  out  in  the  form  of  light  more 
than  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  energy  ex- 
pended in  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
filament.  Bacteria  produce  light  which  is 
unaccompanied  by  any  heat  radiations,  and 
so  far  as  the  investigations  of  the  writer 
have  yet  proceeded,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  invisible  radiations  are  produced 
by  them  at  all.  Their  efficiency  as  light- 
producers  is,  therefore,  extremely  high, 
and  were  it  possible  to  carry  out  on  a 
commercial  scale  the  process  of  light-pro- 
duction as  it  occurs  in  bacteria,  a  tremendous  step  forward 
would  be  taken. 

"  Essentially,  the  process  is  an  oxidation  one,  as  in  addition  to 
a  nutritive  material  on  which  the  bacteria  may  grow  and  repro- 
duce, a  supply  of  oxygen  is  necessary.  The  natural  habitat  of 
these  organisms  seems  to  be  almost  exclusively  sea-water,  or 
at  least  water  such  as  is  found  in  estuaries  where  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  saline  matter  is  present.  They  will  grow  and. 
exhibit  their  light-pro- 
ducing properties  on  an 
ordinary  peptone-beef- 
broth  gelatin  medium, 
but  they  do  not  all  emit 
the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  light  unless 
an  increased  quantity 
of      saline      matter      is 

present 

"  The  most  easily  pro- 
cured organism  of  this 
group  is  the  Photobac- 
teriuni  phosphor escens. 
It  may  be  obtained  from 
a  dead  herring  or  mack- 
erel. The  fish  should  not 
be  washed  in  fresh  water  y-igvuv:  3.— Colonies  of  bacteria  on  a  Petri 
after  being  caught.      It  dish  pliotographed  by  their  own  light. 


e  of  Lord  Lister,  illu 
bacteria. 
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?pe,iv/re  for  conveying  ^^^^^If^dl, 

Train  6-  the  HAtLOPHONE.  CAU  Of^'t.' 


THE      -KAILOPHONE." 


This  drawing,  from  the  London  Graphic,  represents  a  train  passing  through  a  station  witliout  stopping,  and  tlie  method  by  which  it  can  be 
l<ept  in  constant  communication  with  the  signalman  and  with  the  outer  world,  including  other  trains  either  in  front  or  behind  it.  In  order  to 
show  details  the  Railophone  call-office,  train,  and  signal  box  have  to  be  placed  in  close  proximity,  but  in  reality  many  miles  might  separate  tliem. 


should  be  placed   in  a  closed  receptacle,  such  as  a  large-sized 
Petri  dish,  for  about  twenty-four  hours  at  approximately  20 
C.  [68    F.].     At  the  end  of  this  period  there  will  probably  be 
some  spots  which  phosphoresce  brightly 

"  Fig.  1  shows  a  flask  of  these  organisms  photographed  by 
means  of  their  own  light,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
brilliancy  to  be  obtained  under  these  conditions. 

"  Fig.  2  is  a  photograph  of  Lord  Lister,  illuminated  by  means 
of  growths  on  solid  media.  On  each  side  will  be  seen  tubes 
containing  the  organisms  and  several  of  them  were  placed  un- 
derneath, throwing  the  light  upward. 

"  Fig.  3  is  an  ordinary  Petri  dish  with  luminous  colonies  on 
it.  These  again  were  photographed  entirely  by  their  own  light, 
the  colonies  standing  out  brilliantly  on  a  dark  background.  The 
exposure  in  photographing  these  organisms  is  always  somewhat 
prolonged  ;  altho  their  visual  luminosity  is  high,  yet  their  pho- 
tographic action  is  not  rapid,  as  the  light  emitted  does  not  lie 
in  that  portion  of  the  spectrum  which  is  photographically  most 
active.  There  is  the  further  difficulty  that  the  light  happens 
to  lie  in  a  region  of  the  spectrum  to  which  photographic  plates 
are  particularly  insensitive,  so  that  due  allowance  must  be  made 
for  these  two  factors  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  a  pho- 
tograph of  these  organisms  by  their  own  light. 

"  Some  twenty-five  varieties  of  these  organisms  have  been 
described,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  other  bacteria,  such  as  the 
Cholera  vibrio,  are  known  to  produce  light  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Of  these  twenty-five  described  species  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  some  are  not  really  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct. A  broad  classification  of  them  may  be  made  by  separa- 
ting those  that  grow  at  low,  and  those  that  grow  at  a  higher 
temperature.  There  are  two  or  three  species  found  in  north- 
ern latitudes  that  thrive  and  produce  light  at  0'  C,  whereas 
there  are  certain  other  varieties  which  grow  in  Southern  lati- 
tudes, particularly  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  will  go  on  pro- 
ducing light  at  a  temperature  of  from  30'  C.  to  35'  C.  The 
writer  has  had  through  his  hands  at  various  times  some  fourteen 
varieties,  as  well  as  one  which  there  is  reason  to  think  is  a  new 
species,  originally  identified  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory, Plymouth.  Morphologically  the  organisms  vary  widely : 
the  common  species  Photobacterium  phosphorescens,  already 
mentioned,  is  a  short  thick  rod,  which  when  grown  on  a  medium 
containing  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  saline  matter  assumes  a 
much  shorter,  thicker  appearance,  and  is  almost  coccoid  in 
form.  Nearly  all  varieties  change  considerably  in  form  when 
artificially  cultivated  for  long  periods,  so  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  identify  a  particular  species  by  its  microscopic 
appearance." 

Does  the  organism  itself  give  light  as  a  firefly  does,  as  an 


incident  of  its  vital  processes,  or  does  it  simply  give  out  a 
phosphorescent  product  of  some  sort  ?  We  do  not  know  ;  but 
the  writer  tells  us  that  in  either  case  the  production  of  light  is 
undoubtedly  part  of  the  organism's  life-history.  If  there  is  a 
luminous  excretion,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  toj'solate  it.  The 
writer  recommends  the  study  of  these  interesting  bacteria  to 
the  amateur  microscopist,  as  they  are  not  difficult  to  cultivate 
and  require  no  bacteriological  laboratory  for  their  treatment  or 
examination. 


TELEPHONING    FROM  A  MOVING  TRAIN 

COMMUNICATION  by  telephone  between  a  moving  train 
and  a  stationary  point  is  no  new  thing.  The  feat  was 
accomplished  shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
phone, utilizing  the  principle  of  induction  so  annoyingly  famil- 
iar to  users  of  the  instrument.  Direct  metallic  connection  is 
not  necessary  between  transmitter  and  receiver,  that  words 
spoken  into  the  former  may  be  reproduced  in  the  latter ;  close 
proximity  of  the  two  circuits  is  sufficient,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
establish  communication  between  a  wire  on  the  train  and  a 
stationary  conductor  running  parallel  to  it  along  the  track. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  however,  the  system  has  not  been 
put  into  general  practise  until  recently,  when  a  form  of  it 
known  as  the  "  railophone,"  the  invention  of  Hans  von  Kramer, 
was  put  in  operation  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  England.  Messages 
were  sent  to  and  fro  between  a  moving  train  and  a  large  mar- 
quee which  had  been  erected  for  guests,  and  every  word  was 
heard  clearly.  We  quote  from  an  account  in  The  Graphic 
(London,  May  13)  : 

"  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  very  numerous.  It  will, 
for  example,  be  possible  for  the  engine-driver  and  guard  of  a 
train  to  keep  in  constant  communication  with  the  signal-man 
as  they  approach  him  or  leave  him  behind  in  their  journey. 
Some  of  the  most  terrible  accidents  of  recent  years  might  have 
been  avoided  if  only  the  signal-man  could  communicate  with  a 
driver  the  moment  after  his  train  had  passed  the  cabin 

"  The  convenience  to  passengers  will  also  be  very  great.  All 
the  advantages  of  telephonic  communication  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  busy  man  who  now  finds  himself  so  completely 
cut  off  from  his  office  during  his  long  journeys.     At  the  present 
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moment  it  is  impossible  to  predict  whether  the  public  or  rail- 
way management  will  profit  most  by  the  invention 

'•  Like  many  other  investigators  who  have  contributed  some- 
thing of  value  to  his  fellows,  Mr.  von  Kramer  made  his  dis- 
covery while  conducting  experiments  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose.  The  idea  had  occurred  to  him  that  as  there  were  elec- 
tric currents  and  forces  passing  through  all  parts  of  the  earth 
he  would  like  to  get  in  contact  with  them  by  some  means.  It 
was  while  he  was  engaged  on  this  purely  speculative  kind  of 
research  that  he  found  that  sound  could  be  transmitted  through 
walls  and  other  solid  masses 
without  interruption.  By  pla- 
cing 'a  frame,"  that  is,  a  coil 
of  copper  wire,  outside  a  build- 
ing, and  a  wire  inside,  electro- 
magnetic contact  is  made  be- 
tween the  coil  and  the  wire, 
by  means  of  which  sound  is 
conveyed  from  one  to  the 
other.  He  next  found  that  if 
one  set  of  wires,  e.g.,  the 
frame,  were  moved  about 
from  place  to  place  the  move- 
ment did  not  interrupt  the 
sound.  From  this  point  for- 
ward rapid  progress  was  made 
in  adapting  the  invention  to 
useful  ends.  A  small  frame 
was  fix t  to  a  motor-car  and  a 
wire  laid  along  the  ground, 
with  the  result  that  it  was 
possible  to  speak  from  the 
motor-car  and  to  receive  mes- 
sages in  it  while  traveling  at 
full  speed.  Encouraged  by 
these  satisfactory  tests,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  a 
more  elaborate  trial  on  a  rail- 
way. This  took  place  last 
July  on  the  London,  Brighton 
&  South  Coast  Railway,  and 
was  completely  satisfactory. 
The  directors  of  the  Stratford- 
on-Avon  and  Midland  Junction 
Railway  courteously  agreed  to 
give  Mr.  von  Kramer  full  fa- 
cilities for  laying  down  the 
system  permanently  on  their 
line.  The  first  section  is  now 
in  working  order." 
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VIEW    ON    THE    NEW    NORSE    RAILWAY 


The  system,  we  are  to;d.  is 
simple.  Two  frames  of  copper 
wire  are  fixt  to  a  railway  carriage  and  completely  encircle  it. 
A  copper  wire  is  laid  parallel  to  the  rails  either  above  or  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  sound  emitted  in  the  telephone 
box  in  the  carriage  is  conveyed  through  the  speaking-coil  to 
the  ground  wire  by  electromagnetic  induction  and  then  trans- 
mitted to  a  receiver  at  any  given  point.  In  the  same  way  if  a 
message  is  spoken  into  the  transmitter  of  the  railophone  call- 
office  it  is  conveyed  along  the  ground  wire,  picked  up  by  the 
frame  on  the  train,  and  conveyed  to  the  receiver  in  the  railway 
carriage.     To  quote  further  : 

"  But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  application  of  this  system  of 
telephony  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  automatic  warning.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  the  working  rule  of  a  line  was  that  no 
express  train  should  come  within  a  mile  of  another  train, 
whether  it  were  standing  or  traveling  on  the- same  metals.  An 
engine-driver  might  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  course 
was  being  obstructed  till  he  had  dashed  round  the  fatal  curve. 
The  railophone  is  capable  of  setting  a  gong  ringing  automatic- 
ally on  either  or  both  engines  at  any  given  distance.  The  driver 
may  thus  be  warned  while  he  is  still  a  mile  away  from  another 
train.  An  onlooker  at  Stratford  recently  who  tried  to  guess 
the  purpose  of  the  railway  carriage  to  which  the  wires  had 
been  attached,  hazarded  the  guess  that  it  might  be  a  traveling 
signal-box.  With  the  genius  for  hitting  on  a  terse  phrase 
for  which  the  man  in  the  street  is  proverbially  famous,  he 
had  accurately  described  one  important  part  of  the  wonderful 
invention." 


Showing  one  of  the  tunnel  entrances.  There  are  no  less  than  1S4  tunnels 
on  the  line,  one  of  them  over  tliree  miles  long,  the  longest  work  of  its  kind  in 
Northern  Europe.    There  are  24  miles  of  tunnels  in  300  miles  of  road. 


NE  OF  THE  most  interesting  railways  completed  in 
Europe  within  recent  years  has  just  been  opened  across 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  to  provide  direct  communi- 
cation between  Bergen  and  Christiania.  In  constructing  the 
line  great  natural  difficulties  were  successfully  overcome, 
necessitating  preparatory  labors  extending  over  a  number  of 

years  during  which  a  variety 
of  alternative  schemes  were 
discust.  The  line,  we  are  told 
by  C.  Van  Langendbnck  in  an 
article  contributed  to  The 
Engineering  Magazine  (New 
York,  May),  was  first  pro- 
jected in  1870,  and  was  esti- 
mated to  be  about  300  miles  in 
length ;  five  years  later,  the. 
Norwegian  Parliament  voted 
a  grant  for  the  construction  of 
a  railway  from  Bergen  to 
Vossevangen,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  range,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  67.5  miles.  The 
work  was  commenced  forth- 
with and  was  opened  for  traffic 
in  1883,  forming  the  westerly 
section  of  the  scheme.  We 
read  further : 

"  The  extension  of  the  line 
eastward  was  not  abandoned, 
but  the  main  difficulty  was  to 
find  an  easy  passage  through 
the  mountains  of  the  Dovre- 
fjeld  range.  The  district  in 
question  is  the  most  mountain- 
ous in  Norway,  with  short, 
narrow  valleys,  from  which 
the  mountains  rise  abruptly,  if 
not  perpendicularly,  to  great 
heights.  The  fjords  penetrate 
far  into  the  country,  and 
nearly  all  the  valleys  forming 
the  natural  outlines  for  the 
railway  scheme  are  traversed 
by  large  streams.  Another 
point  of  great  importance  was  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  the 
snow,  the  latter  having  proved  a  serious  trouble.  At  one  time 
eleven  alternatives  for  construction  of   the  line  were  under 

consideration 

"  The  direction  chosen  across  the  mountain  necessitated  the 
construction  of  not  less  than  twelve  tunnels,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  11 14  miles,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  length. 
.-.  .  The  Gravehals  tunnel  has  a  total  length  of  17,420  feet, 

and  is  the  longest  work  of  its  kind  in  Northern  Europe 

"Altogether,  there  are  no  less  than  184  tunnels  on  the  line, 
representing  a  total  length  of  about  24  miles.  The  line  crosses 
14  bridges.  The  constructional  work  entailed  the  excavation 
of  nearly  36,000,000  cubic  feet  of  earth  and  28,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  rock  on  the  high  mountain  section,  while  the  consump- 
tion of  dynamite  ran  to  1,800,000  pounds.  There  are  55  stations, 
between  the  two  terminal  points.  Of  the  14  bridges,  three  are 
in  masonry,  one  having  a  span  of  150  feet  and  another  being 
566  feet  in'  length  with  eight  70-foot  spans.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
posed nature  of  the  line  in  the  upper  section  above  the  timber 
line,  extensive  fencing  as  a  defense  against  drifting  snow  was 
necessary  beside  the  track,  these  screens  being  almost  continu- 
ous for  60  miles  between  Mjolf  jeld  and  Gjeilo.  The  line  passes 
through  a  wilder  stretch  of  country  than  any  other  European 
railway.  The  winter  lasts  nine  months  and  sometimes  longer, 
the  snowfall  is  heavy,  and  the  rainstorms  terrific  with  a  tre- 
mendous downpour.  The  line  cost  about  $15,600,000  to  build, 
and  the  difficulties  of  construction  are  only  equaled  by  those 
experienced  in  keeping  it  open  for  traffic.  .  .  .  The  line,  how- 
ever, has  reduced  the  time  of  transit  between  Bergen  and 
Christiania  from  54  to  14  hours." 
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POISONOUS   DRINKING-WATER 

THAT  THE  drinking--water  of  an  average  city  and  town 
is  still  far  from  satisfactory,  or  even  safe,  is  asserted 
by  Lewis  Edwin  Theiss  in  an  article  contributed  to 
Pearson's  Magazine  (New  York,  June).  Most  of  us,  the 
writer  asserts,  are  drinking  dirty  and  disease-breeding  water 
because  we  are  too  stingy  to  pay  to  make  it  clean.  Moreover, 
he  charges  us  with  being  grossly  inconsistent.  When  a  physi- 
cian administers  typhoid  germs  to  some  of  his  relatives,  there- 
by causing  six  or  eight  illnesses  and  one  death,  we  stand  aghast, 
call  the  physician  a  murderer,  and  clap  him  into  prison  for  life. 
And  when,  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  2,500  soldiers 
were  needlessly  slaughtered,  many  of  them  by  typhoid,  we 
denounced  cer*tain  officials  as  careless  and  incompetent.  But 
we  hear  with  indifference  the  statement  that  yearly  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  water  sources  needlessly  causes  more  than  185, OOu 
typhoid  illnesses  and  15,000 
deaths.  We  pay  no  heed  to  the 
fact  that  year  after  year  in 
the  United  States  seven  times 
as  many  people  are  needlessly 
ill  of  typhoid  fever  as  there 
were  soldiers  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  [Gettysburg,  and 
three  times  as  many  persons 
needlessly  die  from  typhoid 
fever  as  met  death  in  that 
tragic  struggle.  Is  this  too 
strong  ?  The  Michigan  health 
authorities  report  that  in  43 
per  cent,  of  localities  from 
which  they  were  able  to  secure 
data,  public  water-supplies  are 
in  danger  of  contamination. 
Nearly  every  supply  stream  in 
Wisconsin,  we  are  told,  con- 
tains sewage.  In  Illinois  "  the 
water  supplies  of  all  cities 
that  use  unfiltered  lake  water 
are  shown  to  be  impure  at 
times."  This  condition,  Mr. 
Theiss  thinks,  is  typical  of  all 
our  States.     He  goes  on  : 

■'  Let  me  give  you  some  con- 
crete instances  of  how  our 
drinking-water  is  defiled.  In 
rural  New  York  inspectors 
from  Ithaca  found  a  farmer, 
who,  patterning  after  Hercu- 
les' method  of  cleaning  the 
.\ugean  stables,  had  built  his 
barn    directly    over    a    large 

brook.  ,  .  .  This  brook   was  one  of  the    sources  of    Ithaca's 
water-supply. 

"  Along  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  there  is  a  string  of 
good-sized  towns— Plymouth,  Wilkesbarre,  Wyoming,  Blooms- 
burg,  Nanticoke,  and  others,  all  of  which  empty  sewage  into 
the  river,  and  a  number  of  which  take  their  drinking-water 
direct  from  the  river.  Wilkesbarre  does,  and  its  pumping-sta- 
tion  is  on  an  island  in  the  river.  When  the  stream  overflows, 
as  it  does  every  spring,  the  pump-well  is  flooded  with  the  foul- 
est of  foul  water— the  roiled  river  flow  containing  suspended 
sewage  and  the  reeking,  sulfurous  waste  of  coal-mines.  They 
make  an  effort  to  clean  this  pump-well.  Perhaps  they  succeed 
and  perhaps  they  do  not.  The  point  is  that  the  expenditure  of 
a  little  money  would  protect  the  pumping-station  from 
inundation. 

"  New  York  State  has  the  same  tale  of  pollution  to  tell. 
Albany,  Cohoes,  Dunkirk,  Lockport,  Niagara  Falls,  Ogdens- 
burg,  Tonawanda,  Watervliet,  and  other  cities  drink  river 
water  that  is  grossly  polluted   by   the  sewage  of  cities  far- 


CLIMBINU    A    MOUNTAIN    SIDE. 

The  track  is  seen  returning  at  a  higher  level  above.  The  line  cost 
$15,600,000  to  build,  antl  used  1,800,000  pounds  of  dynamite.  It  "passes 
through  a  wilder  stretch  of  country  than  any  other  European  railway." 


ther  up-stream.  And  I  have  seen  dozens  of  photographs  of 
filthy  cow-sheds  and  barns,  the  drainage  from  which  polluted 
the  watershed  for  New  York  City. 

"  In  Illinois  fifteen  towns  north  of  Chicago  empty  sewage  into 
Lake  Michigan,  and  nine  of  them  draw  their  drinking-water 
back  from  the  Lake.  And  what  is  true  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York,  and  Illinois,  is  also  true  of  other  States.  Particu- 
larly is  it  true  of  the  South.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes,  our  people  are  needlessly  drinking 
polluted  water." 

As  for  typhoid,  it  costs  our  cities  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
We  read: 

"Take  Pittsburg,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  typhoid  rate 
was  127  per  100,000  population.  Pittsburg  is  a  city  with  a 
population  in  exce.ss  of  350,000.  Hence  its  annual  death-roll 
from  typhoid  must  have  amounted  to  three  and  one-half  times 
127,  or  something  like  444.  At  $6,000  a  life,  this  death-roll 
cost  Pittsburg  $2,664,000  a  year,  or  $26,640,000  every  decade. 
And  the  loss  to  the  entire  country,  figuring  the  typhoid  deaths 
at  20,000,  reaches  the  astounding  total  of  $120,000,000  a  year,  or 

$1,200,000,000  everj'  decade." 

Is  it  difficult  to  save  this 
money  and  the  human  lives 
that  it  represents  ?  Is  there 
any  problem  about  it?  Not  at 
all.  Dozensof  cities  have  low- 
ered their  typhoid  rate— dropt 
it  from  the  60 's  to  below  20— 
by  cleaning  up.  Our  author 
goes  on : 

"  No  nation  has  a  finer  sup- 
ply of  water  than  we  have. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  are  as 
wasteful  of  our  water  re- 
sources as  we  are  of  our  for- 
ests. And  through  our  water 
we  are  as  careless  of  human 
life  as  we  have  been  of  animal 
life.  We  create  children  only 
to  kill  them  with  bad  water. 
We  rear  others  to  manhood 
only  to  strike  them  down  with 
sewage. 

"  The  remedy  is  simple 
enough.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  remedy  costs  money.  And 
we  hold  the  penny  of  cost  so 
close  to  our  eye  that  we  can 
not  see  the  sun  of  future  bene- 
fit from  expenditure.  I  say 
'  we  '  because  this  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  by  the 
people,  and  no  governing 
American  body  ever  yet  dared 
refuse  to  do  what  the  public 
really  demanded.  If  some  one 
had  power  to  grant  you  im- 
munity from  water-borne  dis- 
eases for  $5,  you  would  pay  the 
$5  quick.  It  would  be  the  best  kind  of  insurance.  Yet  when 
you  are  taxed  $5  for  water-works  you  yell. 

"  At  the  least  you  can  guard  the  water  that  comes  into  your 
house.  See  that  you  get  fresh  water  from  the  mains,  and  not 
water  that  has  stood  for  hours  in  the  lead  or  brass  pipes  within 
the  house.  House  filters  are  plentiful,  but  few  of  them  are 
efficient.  They  are  merely  strainers.  Don't  put  ice  in  your 
water.  It  may  contaminate  it.  Your  great  safeguard  is  in 
boiling  your  water.  Particularly  is  this  necessary  in  the  late 
winter  when  typhoid  epidemics  so  often  break  out.  ...   If  you 

do  the  things  suggested,  you  have  little  to  fear 

"  But  remember  this.  As  long  as  you  refuse  to  pay  for  the 
right  kind  of  drinking-water,  that  army  of  250,000  typhoid 
patients  and  another  host  of  helpless  babies— 370,000  children 
less  than  five  years  old  died  in  1907 — will  be  recruited  year 
after  year  for  the  sacrificial  corps  that  we  offer  up  on  the  altar 
of  polluted  water.  Some  of  your  friends  will  be  there,  perhaps 
your  baby  will  be  there,  and  even  you  yourself  may  be  drafted. 
In  this  war  money  will  not  buy  a  substitute," 
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ANOTHER  FALLING-OUT   WITH   SHAW 

MR.  G.  B.  SHAW  seems  to  have  fallen  out  with  his 
recent  biographer  because,  by  habit  of  mind,  neither 
of  them  can  look  at  simple  facts  simply.  So  their 
differences  result,  as  usual,  in  some  more  free  advertising 
foriMr.  Shaw.  His  biographer  is  Prof. 
Archibald  Henderson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  holding 
the  chair  of  "  pure  mathematics '"  in 
that  institution.  Apropos  of  that  pur- 
suit Mr.  Shaw  explains  that  "  the 
higher  mathematics  are  based  on  the 
discovery,  made  simultaneously  by 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  that  by  proceed- 
ing on  inconceivable  assumptions,  pro- 
visional approximations,  and  impossible 
hypotheses,  you  can  arrive  at  trust- 
worthy working  results. "  The  profes- 
sor, so  Mr.  Shaw  asserts,  has  "  used  this 
method  freely  "  in  the  biography  he  has 
lately  given  the  world ;  and  Mr.  Shaw 
protests  against  "  being  held  respon- 
sible for  his  data." 

Professor  Henderson,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserts  that  all  his  information 
was  gained  from  Mr.  Shaw  first-hand, 
either  in  conversation  or  by  letter. 
What  Mr.  Shaw  asserts  that  he  did  not 
say  Professor  Henderson  affirms  that 
he  did.  The  Professor  views  the  cha- 
meleon-like Irishman  this  way:  "Mr. 
Shaw  is  a  dialectician,  which  means 
that,  if  necessary,  the  same  words  can 
mean  to  him  two  different  things." 
And  as  Mr.  Shaw  is  "  a  man  of  many 
words,  he  is  accustomed  to  being  con- 
fronted with  them.  When  he  is,  his  in- 
variable and  quite  natural   impulse    is 

to  repudiate  them."  This  exchange  of  compliments  between 
author  and  biographer  occurs  in  the  London  Morning  Post.  And 
the  facts  about  which  they  differ  involve  several  interesting 
people  in  the  w-orld  of  art  and  letters.  Mr.  Shaw  begins  by 
thinking  the  book  "  a  most  remarkable  achievement  "  and  "  per- 
haps as  near  the  facts  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  such  a  work  to 
be  "  ;  yet  it  contains  a  few  "  slips  "  that  make  Mr.  Shaw's  hair 
stand  on  end.     Thus  : 

"  One  of  them  identifies  a  certain  character  in  '  The  Doctor's 
Dilemma  '  with  Aubrey  Beardsley.  It  is  not  clear  that  Pro- 
fessor Henderson,  when  he  wrote,  was  thinking  of  the  shady 
side  of  the  character  in  question;  but  every  reader  will  suppose 
that  he  was.  I  must  therefore  declare  that  I  never  thought  of 
Aubi-ey  Beardsley  in  connection  with  the  character  of  Dubedat, 
and  that  I  have  not  the  smallest  reason  for  supposing  that 
Dubedat  resembles  Beardsley  in  anything  except  his  extraor- 
dinary artistic  gift  and  his  early  death  from  consumption.  Pro- 
fessor Henderson  has  also  ventured  on  a  guess  that  if  I  were 
still  a  professional  critic  of  music  my  attitude  toward  the 
works  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar  would  be  the  same  as  that  in  which 
I  received  certain  attempts  to  resuscitate  eighteenth-century 
oratorio  by  musicians  who  loved  Handel  not  wisely  but  too  well. 
On  the  contrary,  I  consider  that  the  history  of  original  English 
music,  broken  off  by  the  death  of  Purcell,  begins  again  with 
Sir  Edward  Elgar. 

"  There  is  also  a  saying  attributed  to  me  by  Professor  Hen- 
derson and  quoted  by  Mr.  Whibley  :  '  If  Henley  had  been  a  good 
fellow  I  should  doubtless  have  influenced  him.'  Of  this  sen- 
tence I  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail.     I  repudiate  the  impli- 
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cation  in  the  first  part  of  it  most  energetically.  And  as  to  the 
second  part,  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Henley  was  not 
influenced  by  me. " 

Professor  Henderson,  in  his  retort,  protests  that  neither  was 
he  thinking  of  the  "  shady  side"  of  the  character  of  Dubedat: 

"  There  was  no  such  association   of  ideas  in  my  own  mind ; 

and  I  am  equally  positive  that  nothing 
I  ever  heard  Mr.  Shaw  say  could  have 
led  me  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
such  association  of 'ideas  in  his  mind. 
I  once  asked  Mr.  Shaw  if  Oscar  Wilde 
had  suggested  the  figure  of  Dubedat 
to  his  mind  ;  and  his  reply  was :  '  No. 
Aubrey  Beardsley.'  The  query  and 
answer  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
moral  character,  but  to  the  general 
outlines  of  a  man  of  great  personal 
charm,  and  an  artist  of  marvelous  tech- 
nical powers  who  had  come  to  an  early, 
untimely  end  through  disease.  I  re- 
gret the  possible  ambiguity  of  my 
statement  that  the  '  model  '  for  Du- 
bedat was  Beardsley,  and  would  never 
have  made  it  if  the  implications  which 
Mr.  Shaw  finds  in  it  had  occurred  to 
my  mind.  The  '  shady  side  of  the  char- 
acter '  was .  suggested  by  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  two  other  people,  as  ex- 
plained on  pages  388  and  389  of  the 
biography. 

"  The  next  item  in  his  list  is  in  re- 
gard to  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  and  here  I 
am  safe  on  the  ground  of  opinion.  I 
said  I  thought  that  Shaw,  if  he  had 
still  been  a  professional  critic  of  music, 
would  have  taken  a  certain  course — 
and  I  do.  And  I  consider  that  my 
guess  is  as  apt  to  be  right  as  his  own. 
Mr.  Shaw  says  his  attitude  would  not 
have  fitted  my  conjecture.  How  does 
he  know  what  his  attitude  would  have 
been  ?  My  remark  was  a  conjecture 
based  upon  Mr.  Shaw's  past  attitude 
as  a  critic  of  music  toward  English 
musicians. 

"  The  reference  to  Henley — so  satir- 
ically, if  unconvincingly,  commented 
upon  by  Mr.  Whibley — is  an  entirely  different  affair,  and 
resolves  itself  into  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Shaw 
and  myself  as  to  whether  or  not  he  said  a  certain  thing,  viz.  : 
'  If  Henley  had  been  a  good  fellow  I  should  doubtless  have 
influenced  him. '  Mr.  Shaw  says  he  did  not  say  it,  and  I  affirm 
with  equal  p(5sitiveness  that  he  did ;  and  no  amount  of  arguing 
one  way  or  another  will  alter  the  deadlock." 

The  final  count  explains,  perhaps,  why  a  controversy  has 
arisen  at  all.  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  reviewed  Professor  Hen- 
derson's book  in  The  Morning  Post,  and  made  game  of  Mr. 
Shaw  as  the  object  of  worship  by  pious  American  pilgrims  who 
go  to  burn  incense  at  a  house  in  London  where  Mr.  Shaw  is 
supposed  once  to  have  lived,  but  which  is  now  a  •'  ginger-beer 
shop."     Mr.  Shaw  observes : 

'■  The  book  makes  some  statements  which  are  obviously  im- 
possible. It  contains  several  interesting  and  instructive  dis- 
sertations which  are  in  flat  contradiction  to  one  another.  It  is 
already  attracting  a  stream  of  American  pilgrims  to  a  house 
in  Osnaburgh  Street  in  which  I  never  lived,  and  which,  as  I 
guess,  was  photographed  by  Mr.  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn  in 
preference  to  the  right  house  (for  I  really  did  live  in  Osnaburgh 
Street  once)  because  it  reminded  him  of  the  subject  of  one  of 
Whistler's  Chelsea  lithographs.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  me 
said  to  be  taken  in  Dublin  in  a  year  when,  as  the  biography 
itself  shows,  I  was  in  London,  where  the  photograph  was  actu- 
ally taken.  These  things  do  not  matter.  The  American  can 
worship  as  devoutly  at  the  ginger-beer  shop  as  if  Osnaburgh 
Street  were  really  my  first  home  in  London  instead  of  my  third. 
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and  as  if  the  authentic  temple  were  not  in  another  part  of  the 
street." 

Professor  Henderson's  retort  ought  to  provoke  still  another 
reply.     He  says : 

"All  three  pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Coburn  I  showed  to  Mr. 
Shaw  myself,  and  he  passed  them  without  correction.  If  Shaw 
does  not  know  his  early  home  from  a  '  ginger-beer  shop  '  how 
should  I  know  any  better  ?  I  grieve  for  the  discomfiture  of  my 
fellow  countrymen  who  are  wasting  their  incense  at  a  false 
shrine.  The  paucity  of  the  number  of  Shavian  devotees  in  the 
United  States  is  doubtless  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
burning  candles  at  the  ginger-beer  shop.  Among  the  class  of 
Americans  who  swing  incense  and  burn  candles  many  new  gods 
have  arisen  since  the  Shavian  star  rose  and  set.  In  spite  of 
my  praiseworthy  efforts  to  make  Mr.  Shaw  appreciated  and 
understood  in  the  United  States,  he  is  still  to  the  vast  majority 
there  what  Mr.  George  Moore  once  called,  '  the  funny  man  in 
a  boarding-house.'  " 


HOW  CHICAGO  MANAGES  HER  ART 

THE    ART  interests  of  Chicago  are  so  organized  as  to 
stand  or  fall  together.     There  is  no  danger  of  falling  in 
the  present  prosperous  condition  of  affairs^a  condition 
especially  impressive  to  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox,  one  of  the  leading 
spirits    in     artistic     move- 
ments in  the  East.    He  likes 
particularly    two    features 
of      this     Middle -Western 
city's    way    of    doing    the 
thing.     One  is  the  concen- 
tration of  the  multifarious 
functions  of  artistic  inter- 
ests in  one  place  ;  the  other 
is  "  the  friendly  cooperation 
of  artist  and  layman,  of  the 
millionaire  and  the  man  of 
modest  or  less  than  modest 
income,  in   all    efi'orts    for 
the  betterment  of    artistic 
conditions." 

In  many  another  Ameri- 
can city  this  example  of 
Chicago  might  be  profitably 
followed,  Mr.  Cox  thinks, 
for  the  Art  Institute  of 
that  city  does  the  work  that 

in  places  like  New  York  is  done  by  half  a  dozen  bodies.  In 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  Mr.  Cox  gives  a  summary  of  the 
things  this  Institute  undertakes: 

"  It  is  a  museum  with  permanent  collections  which  are  rapidly 
assuming  considerable  proportions ;  it  is  an  art  school  which  is 
the  largest  in  the  country,  measured  by  the  number  of  students 
who  attend  its  classes,  and  one  of  the  best,  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  work  attained  ;  it  is  a  lecture  bureau  which  provides  lec- 
tures on  artistic  subjects  for  almost  every  day  during  the  win- 
ter ;  it  is  a  library  of  books  on  art  and  of  photographs  of  works 
of  art;  and  it  is  an  exhibiting  body  which  holds  several  impor- 
tant annual  exhibitions  besides  a  constant  succession  of  special 
exhibitions  of  one  sort  or  another.  At  the  moment  of  this 
writing  its  galleries  contain  no  less  than  five  separate  exhibi- 
tions, and  even  a  single  work  of  any  general  interest  is  likely 
to  be  seen  there  before  it  goes  to  its  final  destination.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  plans  are  under  immediate  consideration  for 
extending  the  building  of  the  Institute  out  over  the  railway 
tracks  to  the  lake  front,  at  the  same  time  that  the  completion 
of  the  present  building  by  the  erection  of  a  central  dome  is  in 
contemplation.  No  one  seems  to  have  much  doubt  that  the 
money  for  both  additions  can  be  obtained. 

"  The  various  forms  of  the  Institute's  activity  may  have  to  be 
separated  at  some  future  time,  and  the  combination  of  a  per- 
manent museum  with  galleries  for  temporary  exhibitions  may 
have  to  be  broken  up,  but  at  present  it  has  great  advantages. 
The  permanent  collections  attract  visitors  to  the  exhibitions  and 


the  exhibitions  call  attention  to  the  permanent  collections.  All 
exhibitions  are  in  the  same  centrally  placed  and  easily  accessible 
building,  and  there  are  always  exhibitions  to  see,  so  that  the 
attendance  is  large  and,  on  the  tnree  free  days  of  each  week, 
runs  up  to  four  or  five  thousand." 

The  well-being  of  this  central  institution  is  furthered  by 
another  institution  which  is  modeled  after  the  Societe  des  Amis 
du  Louvre,  founded  in  Paris  in  1897.  It  is  called  the  "  Cliff 
Dwellers,"  because  its  rooms  are  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tall 
building  where  for  material  ends  its  members  meet  for  lunch- 
ing and  dining  purposes.  There  "  almost  every  one  who  is  any 
one  in  Chicago  "  may  be  met  on  any  day  but  Sunday  between 
twelve  and  two  o'clock.  They  are  painters,  sculptors  and 
architects,  writers,  musicians,  and  bankers  ;  and  over  the  coffee- 
cups  the  schemes  of  the  Institute  are  discust.     We  read : 

'■  The  society  now  contains  165  members,  each  of  whom  is 
pledged  to  contribute  .$200  annually  for  five  years  to  a  fund  for 
the  purchase  for  the  Institute  of  works  by  American  artists, 
thus  providing,  when  interest  is  included,  an  annual  income  of 
more  than  $32,000  for  that  purpose.  Purchases  must  be  recom- 
mended by  the  purchasing  committee  and  authorized  by  the 
executive  committee,  and  the  works  must,  of  course,  be  ap- 
proved and  accepted  by  the  art  committee  of  the  Institute. 
Eight  pictures  were  thus  bought  from  the  Institute's  annual 
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exhibition,  and  nine  others  have  since  been  acquired  together 
with  one  piece  of  sculpture  which  is  to  be  put  into  marble, 
Lorado  Taft's  'Solitude  of  the  Soul,'  the  whole  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $29,000 

"  Not  all  the  works  so  far  purchased  by  the  Friends  of 
American  Art  are  at  present  hung  in  the  museum.  Some  of 
them  have  been  generously  lent  to  exhibitions  in  other  cities, 
where  their  authors  wished  them  to  be  seen  before  they  settled 
into  their  permanent  place.  But  there  is  enough  here  to  make 
a  brave  show,  and  to  give  a  foretaste  of  what  a  few  years  is 
likely  to  accomplish.  John  W.  Alexander's  '  Sunlight.'  which 
we  remember  in  New  York  as  one  of  his  best  contributions  to 
recent  Academy  exhibitions,  is  among  the  absentees,  and  so 
are  Daniel  Garber's  '  Hills  of  Byram,"  and  Louis  Bett's  'Apple 
Blossoms,'  a  delightful  portrait  of  a  child  by  a  Chicago  artist 
whom  we,  in  the  East,  should  know  better  than  we  do.  Among 
the  purchases  now  shown  in  the  galleries  of  the  Institute  are 
Dewing's  '  Lady  in  Green  and  Gray,'  a  thoroughly  characteris- 
tic example  of  his  delicate  and  personal  art ;  Frank  W.  Beson's 
admirable  'Rainy  Day,'  an  interior  somewhat  in  the  vein  of 
Mr.  Tarbell  and  with  much  of  Tarbell's  beautiful  management 
of  light;  and  Childe  Hassam's  '  Centre  Jour,'  one  of  that  art- 
ist's figure  subjects  recently  seen  in  New  York  in  his  exhibition 
at  the  Montross  Gallery. 

"  Robert  Henri's  '  Young  Woman  in  Black  '  will  be  recalled 
by  many  as  perhaps  the  very  best  canvas  he  has  painted,  pleas- 
ing in  tone  and  in  sentiment  and  without  the  exaggerations 
of  his  more  recent  style." 
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A  PLAY  THAT  PUTS  HIM    ON  THE 

"INDEX" 

SIGNOR  D'ANNUNZIO  has  transferred  his  scene  of  activi- 
ties from  Italy  to  France,  but  the  hand  of  the  Pope  fol- 
lows him,  and  much  of  his  literary  work  is  now  put  upon 
the  Index.  The  particular  act  which  brings  upon  him  the  Vati- 
can's displeasure  is  the  production  of  a 
play  called  "  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Se- 
bastian." This  was  effected  at  the 
Chatelet  Theater  in  Paris  on  May  22. 
The  play  is  not  considered  a  triumph, 
we  read,  but  its  music,  by  Claude  De- 
bussy, may  win  success  for  it.  In  this 
latest  work  D'Annunzio  reveals  "  the 
feverish  and  disconcertingly  strange 
talent  of  his  books,"  says  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
(London),  "  and,  considering  the  sub- 
ject and  its  sacred  associations,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  Church  objects." 
The  part  of  St.  Sebastian,  reports  the 
London  Times,  "  was  played  by  the 
dancer,  Ida  Rubinstein,  a  Russian 
Jewess  in  whom  Signor  D'Annunzio 
affects  to  have  discovered  the  ideal  in- 
carnation of  his  conception  of  the  mar- 
tyred saint,  and  to  whose  '  fleshless 
beauty  '  he  declares  the  inspiration  of 
this  play  is  due. "  This  is  the  story  of  the 
piece  given  by  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  : 

"After  a  prolog  in  the  medieval 
fashion  had  announced  the  subject  of 
the  play,  the  curtain  rose  op  a  scene  of 
persecution.  The  Roman  Prefect,  Jules 
Andronique  (M.  H.  Krauss),  had'bound 
two  Christian  saints  to  pillars,  previous 
to  their  torture.  They  were  the  twin- 
brothers  Marc  and  Marcellin.  Their 
heroic  endurance  of  suffering  accom- 
plishes the  conversion  of  their  mother 
(Mme.  Dudlay)  and  that  of  Sebastian, 
chief  of  archers. 

*'  Making  confession  of  his  faith,  Sebastian  emerges,  scathless 
from  the  trial  of  burning  coals.  A  miracle  is  vouchsafed  in 
his  favor,  and  he  walks  and  dances,  with  unscarred  feet,  upon 
the  glowing  way.  At  the  moment  when  this  wondrous  act  is 
accomplished,  a  chorus  of  angels  appear  in  the  sky.  The  Saint, 
as  personated  by  Mile.  Ida  Rubinstein,  exhibits  a  beauty  of 
pose  and  line  v.'hich  is  perfect  in  its  esthetic  expression. 

"Act  II.  makes  a  larger  claim  on  our  indulgence.  It  is  de- 
clamatory and  fatiguing  in  its  repetitions— a  trait  equally  visi- 
ble in  D'Annunzio's  novels.  We  are  in  the  home  of  Chaldean 
mysteries.  The  sick  and  the  infirm  are  there ;  a  strange  and 
picturesque  assemblage  grouped  with  an  astonishing  vision  of 
scenic  art,  and  they  ask  for  explanations  of  the  personality  of 
the  Christ.  Sebastian  is  dumb,  knowing  but  little  of  the  faith  ; 
but  the  Woman  El  with  the  Fevers  (Mile.  Vera  Sergine)  arrives, 
and,  out  of  her  eloquent  and  inspired  mouth,  the  crowd  is 
taught  the  beauties  of  the  new  religion,  while  reverence  is  done 
to  sacred  stigmata. 

"  The  third  act  incarnates,  with  a  haunting  suggestiveness, 
the  struggle  between  Paganism  and  Christianity.  Imprest  by 
the  beauty  of  the  Saint,  the  Emperor  Diocletian  (M.  Desjar- 
dins),  before  whom  he  appears,  offers  to  raise  him  to  the  Pan- 
theon of  the  Gods.  '  Qu'il  est  beau,'  he  says,  and  the  word  is 
taken  up  by  the  choir.  '  He  shall  be  the  god  of  Beauty :  Apollo 
and  Adonis!  '  For  the  moment,  there  flickers  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Saint  the  vision  of  mythological  grandeur,  but  he  rejects 
it  for  the  humility  of  the  New  Spirit.  He  proclaims  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  is  condemned  to  torture.  He  is  buried  beneath 
scarlet  flowers. 

"In  the  fourth  and  final  act  (a  prolongation  of  the  other)  the 
Saint  is  shot  at  by  the  archers  of  his  former  company,  but  none 
attains  the  mark.     Yet  an  arrow  shot  into  the  air  mounts  until 


it  reaches  heaven.  Thereupon,  the  soul  of  the  Saint  is  lifted 
to  the  highest  celestial  ejijoyment,  and,  in  a  glorious 
apotheosis,  represented  by  streams  of  golden  light,  his  spiri- 
tual being  is  wafted  to  the  skies,  amid  the  serene  voices  of 
the  angels." 

There  is  symbolism  and  suggestion,  more  than  positive  saint- 
liness,  in  the  presentation,  says  this  journal,  "  but  the  play  as 
it  stands  is  more  paganly  mystic  than  triumphantly  Christian." 

The  writer  in  the  London  Times  com- 
y/^      ments  in  this  vein: 

"  From  the  dramatic  point  of  view  the 
first  act,  in  which  the  martyrdom  of  the 
youthful  brothers  Marcus  and  Marcel- 
lianus  is  portrayed  and  the  miracle  is 
shown  us  of  the  adolescent  Saint  tread- 
ing with  bare  feet  a  bed  of  burning 
coals,  seized  the  imagination  of  the  au- 
dience and  kindled  expectations  of  great 
success.  But  after  this  first  act  the 
poet  lapses  into  almost  unendurable 
tediousness  and  verbosity,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  has  not  shrunk  from  laying 
upon  the  hallowed  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith  the  lawless  hands  which 
already  have  profaned  so  much  which 
the  common  consent  of  mankind  holds 
sacred.  A  stealthy  poison  runs  through 
the  '  mystery,'  and  especially  in  the 
third  act  a  morbid  and  unpleasant  el- 
ement is  insinuated,  whose  pernicious- 
ness  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  veiled  in  the  language  of  esthetico- 
religious  exaltation. 

"  M.  Debussy's  music  is  admirable. 
In  this  collaboration  he  seems  to  re- 
veal himself  the  greater  poet  of  the 
two.  His  music,  while  essentially 
modern,  is  constantly  delightful  to  the 
ear.  The  soft  effect  of  descending 
semi-tones  which  we  loved  in  the 
'  Apres-midi  d'un  Faune  '  enraptured 
us  again  with  watery  harp  accompani- 
ments and  quivering  sustained  tremolo 
of  the  violins,  while  his  delicate  choice 
of  subtle  and  unusual  intervals  was  a 
constantly  recurring  joy." 


A    MOUERN    .■<T.    SEUASTIAN. 

A  Russian  artist's  idea  of  D'Annunzio's  hero 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  gives  this  account  of  the 
notice  taken  by  the  Church  of  this  new  production : 

"  Not  only  did  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  write  a  public  letter 
to  his  flock  the  week  before  the  production  of  this  play  remind- 
ing them  that  they  must  not  attend  plays  '  offensive  to  Chris- 
tian consciences,'  and  adding  that  this  '  certainly  applies  to  the 
new  play,'  but  only  a  few  days  before  the  letter  appeared  all 
D'Annunzio's  principal  works  [except  his  poems]  were  placed 
on  the  Index  Expurgatorius. 

"  Here  is  the  text  of  the  solemn  decree  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Osservatore  Romano  (the  official  clerical  newspaper  at  Rome), 
signed  by  Cardinal  della  Volpe : 

DECRETUM 
Feria  II,  die  8  maii  1911. 

Sacra  Congregatio  Emineiitissimorum  ac  Reverendissimorum  Sanctise 
Romanae  EcclesiEe  Cardinaliuin  a  Sauctissimo  Domino  Nostro  Pio  X.  Sanct- 
aque  Sede  Apostolica  Indici  librorutn  prava;  doctrina,  eorumdemque  pr<T- 
scriptioni,  expurgationi  ac  permission!  in  universa  Christiana  republica 
pr<eposilorum  et  d'elegatoruin,  habita  in  Palatio  Apostolico  Vaticano  die 
maii  1911,  damnavit  et  damnat,  proscripsit  proscribitque,  atque  in  Indicem 
librorum  prohibitorum  referri  mandavil  et  mandat  quae  sequuntur  opera: 

GABRIELE  D'ANNUNZIO — Omnes  FabulK  Amatoriae.  Omnia  opera 
dramatica.     Prose  scelte. 

The  decree  in  English  runs : 

The  Sacred  Congregation  of  most  Eminent  and  Reverend  Cardinals  of  the 
Holy  Church  of  Rome,  appointed  and  delegated  by  our  most  lioly  Master 
Pope  Pius  X.  and  the  holy  Apostolic  Seat  to  compile  the  Index  of  books  of 
perverse  doctrine  and  to  proscribe  or  expurgate  and  afterward  license  the 
latter,  at  the  Apostolic  Palace  of  the  Vatican  on  May  8,  1911,  condemned 
and  condemns,  proscribed  and  proscribes,  commanded  and  commands  to  be 
placed  on  the  Index  of  forbidden  books  the  following  works: 

GABRIELE  D'ANNUNZIO— All  love  stories;  all  dramatic  works;  "Se- 
lected Passages"  (published  for  the  use  of  schools). 
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THE   TRIUMPH  OF  SCOTCH   ART 

ENGLAND  has  lately  capped  the  climax  in  auction  prices 
by  bringing  forward  a  picture  which  fetched  22,300 
guineas  at  a  public  sale.  In  American  currency  this 
is  over  $110,000,  and  no  one  so  far  has  bid  more  for  a  picture 
at  an  auction  sale.  The  price  is  called  "  fantastic  "  by  the  Lon- 
don Times,  for  it  was  paid  for  a  portrait  by  Raeburn,  the 
'"Scottish  Reynolds,"  of  a  woman— not  of  "commanding 
beauty,"  thinks  this  writer.  Yet  "  two  shrewd  dealers  "  forced 
up  the  bidding,  and,  in  the  view  of  this  observer,  did  that  which 
is  "  curiously  significant  of  the  highly  artificial  times  in  which 
we  live."  It  is  "  the  culmination  of  much  auction  excitement 
here,  in  France,  and  in  the  United  States,"  he  continues,  add- 
ing that  "  the  reasons  for  this  strange  development  .  .  .  are 
the  competition  of  the  new  class  of  multimillionaires  and  the 
shortening  of  the  supply."  The  galleries,  he  sees,  "  have  long 
since  been  outbidden  by  the  rich  Americans."  The  Velasquez 
and  the  Holbein  were  kept  in  England,  by  great  exertions,  but 
the  sale  of  Rembrandt's  "  Mill  "  to  an  American  taught  the 
British  nation  that  only  on  rare  occasions  can  an  appeal  for  a 
public  subscription  enable  it  to  retain  a  treasure  that  is  wanted 
across  the  Atlantic.  "  But  the  millionaires,  the  men  of  trusts 
and  monopolies,  are  always  ready."     For — 

"  They  have  always  before  them  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  their  surplus  money.  A  man  who  has  an  income  of  some 
millions  a  year  can  not  possibly  spend  more  than  a  fraction  of 
it  on  himself  and  his  household.  He  does  not  want  to  found  a 
family.  It  remains  either  to  make  over  vast  sums  to  public 
purposes,  like  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Rockefeller,  or  to  buy  the 
finest  works  of  art  that  unlimited  money,  spent  under  the  best 
expert  advice,  can  secure.  It  makes  no  difference  to  a  steel 
or  tramway  king  whether  he  pays  £10,000  or  £100,000  for  a 
Rembrandt  or  a  Titian;  all  he  asks  is  that  the  picture  should 
be  the  best  and  the  most  famous  procurable— better  than  any 
possest  by  his  rivals,  the  other  millionaires.  If  he  has  any 
feeling  of  compunction,  it  is  soothed  by  the  thought  that  some 
time,  perhaps  to-day  or  perhaps  to-morrow,  his  city  or  his 
country  will  benefit. 

"One  famous  collector  has  already  given  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  ;  another,  perhaps 
the  most  active  at  this  moment,  is  reported  to  have  like  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  Philadelphia ;  and  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
other  cities  have  reaped,  or  will  reap,  like  advantages.  Thus 
the  whole  manner,  method,  and  object  of  collecting  has  been 
changed.  In  the  eighteenth  century  an  English  nobleman  got 
his  family  painted  by  Reynolds  or  Gainsborough,  made  the 
grand  tour,  and  brought  back  fine  pictures  and  furniture  to 
adorn  his  family  house.  The  aristocratic  theory  demanded  that 
the  house  should  possess  art  treasures,  just  as  it  should  possess 
a  range  of  conservatories.  It  had  to  be  '  mounted  in  a  certain 
style.'  In  this  way  was  formed  the  nucleus  of  our  art  collec- 
tions, and  from  the  gatherings  so  made  a  large  number  of  fine 
things  have  by  this  time  found  their  way  into  the  public  gal- 
leries. Another  class  of  collectors,  which  has  always  existed 
and  which  still  exists,  is  that  of  the  people  who  really  care  for 
the  arts,  watch  their  opportunities,  and  buy  according  to  their 
means.  The  classical  names  among  English  collectors  of  this 
genuine  type  are  those  of  Bernal,  Bale,  and  Salting;  but  there 
have  been  a  multitude  of  others,  and  there  are  still  many,  tho 
their  task  is  rendered  more  and  more  difficult  every  year  by  the 
competition  of  speculators  and  by  the  publicity  which  is  nowa- 
days given  to  the  transactions  of  the  auction-room.  Bargains 
are  difficult  to  find  in  days  when  art-prices  are  recorded  as  ex- 
actly as  the  prices  of  railway  stocks,  or  grain,  or  cotton." 

The  writer  does  not  yet  know  where  the  Raeburn  picture  will 
go.  If  it  follows  "  The  Mill,"  "  people  will  ask  more  emphati- 
cally than  before  whether  something  can  not  be  done  to  check 
the  outffow  of  our  ait  treasures."  The  pros  and  cons  of  an  ex- 
port duty,  such  as  Italy  now  has,  are  thus  discust: 

"  There  is  mu  h  to  be  said  for  the  idea,  if  it  could  be  realized, 
altho  there  are  ait,D  serious  objections  to  it.  The  first  of  these 
is  that  in  one  way  the  Italian  precedent  does  not  apply.  The 
art  treasures  of  Italy  are  not  only  a  very  remunerative  national 
asset,  since  people  come  from  all  over  the  world  to  see  them, 


but  they  are  home-grown.  The  bulk  of  ours,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  made  abroad  and  imported  by  our  intelligent  ancestors; 
and  it  would  be  a  little  illogical  to  tax  the  outgoing  of  what  we 
did  not  make  and  what  we  imported  free.  More  practical  ob- 
jections are  that  the  tax  would  be  difficult  to  collect,  and  that 
it  would  be  troublesome  to  draw  the  line  between  unimportant 
things  that  nobody  wants  to  keep  and  treasures  that  we  do  not 
want  to  lose.  Another  objection  is  that  in  countries  where 
the  Government  interferes,  by  tax  or  prohibition,  with  the  ex- 
r)ort  of  works  of  art,  concealment,  evasion,  and  positive  fraud 


A    KAEBIKN     WOKTH    22, .500    GUI.NE.V5. 

Tliis  portrait  of  Mrs.  Robertson  Williams  brought  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  picture  at  auction  in  England. 

quickly  become  common  practises.  The  question,  however, 
deserves  to  be  fully  examined  by  a  proper  authority,  such  as  a 
Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the  Treasury,  with  a 
few  expert  members  added  from  outside.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  good  thing  to  give  the  Government  a  right  of  preemption, 
if  at  the  same  time  two  conditions  could  be  secured.  The  first, 
without  which  the  whole  thing  would  be  a  farce,  is  that  a  re- 
spectable annual  sum,  say  £100,000  a  year  for  the  next  ten 
years,  should  be  set  aside  for  purchases  ;  and  the  second,  which 
is  scarcely  less  important,  is  that  the  purchasing  bodies  should 
be  thoroughly  reorganized  and  put  on  a  proper  business  footing. " 

Premier  Asquith  is  reported  by  the  English  press  as  touching 
upon  the  nation's  loss  of  art  treasures  in  his  recent  speech  at 
the  Royal  Academy  banquet.     Thus : 

"  No  Government  could  be  expected,  no  Government  would 
be  entitled,  however  anxious  it  might  be  to  preserve  the  artis- 
tic possessions  of  the  nation,  to  enter  into  an  indefinite  and 
unlimited  competition  of  rivalry.  We  may  tinist,  I  believe,  as 
a  rule,  and  trust  confidently,  to  the  patriotism  of  our  picture- 
owners  to  give  their  own  country  the  first  chance  and  the  most 
favorable  terms.  The  State,  representing  as  it  does  the  tax- 
payers, can  not,  except  in  rare  cases,  compete.  Here  is  a  field, 
I  rejoice  to  say,  increasingly  cultivated  both  for  individual  and 
for  organized  effort  to  safeguard  the  nation  against  irrecover- 
able losses.  I  can  not  imagine  a  more  fruitful  or  enlightened 
form  of  disinterested  public  service." 


A   CRUSADE  TO  SAVE   THE  CITIES 

NINETY  CITIES  in  this  country  and  Canada  are  to  be 
invaded  next  fail  by  crusaders  led  by  Frederick  B. 
Smith,  who  heads  a  great  movement  for  the  conversion 
of  men  and  boys.  Smith,  a  converted  commercial  traveler, 
who  has  been  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  and  preacher,  is  credited 
by  James  B.  Morrow  in  the  New  York  Tribune  with  having 
addrest  more  men  than  any  preacher  in  the  United  States  ex- 
cept Roosevelt  and  Bryan,  and  is  described  as  a  physical  giant, 
a  born  organizer,  and  an  orator  who  radiates  energy  while  he 
talks.  Meetings  are  to  be  held,  according  to  this  interview 
with  Mr.  Smith,  in  14  Canadian  and  76  American  cities,  in- 
cluding Reno,  Nev.  The  movement  is  to  be  conducted  by  ten 
church  brotherhoods,  the  Gideons,  the  International  Sunday- 
school  Association,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The 
chairman  of  the  provisional  committee  in 
New  York  is  Mr.  Fred  E.  Tasker,a  lawyer  and 
head  of  the  Methodist  Brotherhood.  In  Sep- 
tember four  teams  of  specialists  will  begin 
eight-day  series  of  meetings  simultaneously 
in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
Richmond.  "  Our  object,"  says  Mr.  Smith, 
"  is  to  win  to  Christ  and  the  Church  the  largest 
possible  number  of-  men  and  boys  by  May  1, 
1912,  and  to  emphasize  the  Christian  religion 
as  being  the  one  and  only  hope  of  the  world." 
He  explains  the  plan  further : 

'■  Each  team  of  five  specialists  will  be  com- 
posed of  religious  scientists,  I  might  call 
them,  evangelists,  Bible  teachers,  workers 
among  boys,  and  shop  and  factory  experts. 
Graham  Taylor,  the  sociologist,  will  stand  on 
the  same  platform  with  evangelists.  In  every 
city  there  will  also  be  a  committee  of  one 
hundred  prominent  laymen  and  preachers. 
They  will  prepare  for  the  meetings  and  will 
continue  the  work  after  the  experts  have 
gone  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  foremost  busi- 
ness men  of  the  two  countries  will  serve  on 
these  committees. 

"  The  campaign  in  each  city  will  begin  on  a 
Sunday  with  sermons  and  addresses  in  all  the 
churches.  Banquets  for  men  and  boys  will  be 
given  special  attention.  Early  in  the  week 
there  will  be  a  great  convention  to  discuss  the  unfinished  task  of 
the  Church  in  North  America.  Group  meetings  and  luncheons 
will  take  place  at  noon  each  day  at  clubs,  hotels,  and  restau- 
rants, and  also  in  shops  and  factories,  wherever  ten  men  can  be 
brought  together.  Conferences  covering  the  whole  work  will 
occur  daily,  late  in  the  afternoon.  Meanwhile,  there  will  be 
great  meetings  at  night  of  an  evangelistic  character,  in  thea- 
ters, halls,  churches,  shops,  schools,  and  other  places.  Some 
evening  during  the  week  all  of  the  Christian  men  in  the  city 
will  parade  through  the  principal  streets.  There  will  be  much 
to  attract  the  eye  and  move  the  heart  of  the  community,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  specialists  go  away  they 
will  leave  behind  them  a  practical  and  modern  plan  for  con- 
tinued work  in  every  church  and  Sunday-school." 

Mr.  Smith  has  something  to  say  in  answer  to  the  old  ques- 
tion, "  Why  don't  men  attend  church  ?  " 

"  More  men  would  be  active  in  religious  matters  if  they 
were  given  something  to  do.  Most  men  are  unwilling  to  walk 
into  church  on  Sunday  morning,  hear  a  sermon  and  two  or  three 
hymns,  and  then  walk  out.  The  peril  that  threatens  a  sinner 
and  the  reward  that  awaits  a  saint  after  death  are  no  longer 
persuasive.  Man's  own  destiny  does  not  alarm  or  encourage 
him  very  much.  He  takes  a  broader  and  better  view  of  religion 
and  unconsciously  subtracts  himself  from  the  doom  that  is  cer- 
tain or  the  pleasures  that  are  assured.     That  he  is  a  worm  he 


does  not  deny,  but  just  the  same  he  would  rather  be  at  work 
than  to  hear  warnings  or  promises  concerning  himself. 

"  Every  normal  man  wants  to  be  useful,  in  business  as  well 
as  in  religion.  That  is  the  fine  quality  of  human  nature.  Not 
long  ago  I  was  present  at  a  banquet  in  a  $250,000  church. 
Three  hundred  men  were  at  long  tables.  Many  speeches  were 
heard.  About  quitting-time  I  was  called  to  say  a  word.  I 
didn't  want  to  talk,  but  I  hoped  to  leave  something  behind  that 
would  be  remembered.  So  I  asked  each  man  what  he  was  doing 
in  the  church.  I  found  seventeen  jobs— ten  of  them  sickly  jobs, 
such  as  ushering,  taking  up  the  collections,  and  so  on.  More 
than  seventeen  men  were  working,  you  understand,  but  at  only 
seventeen  different  kinds  of  employment. 

"  '  If  it  were  necessary,'  I  said,  '  to  dig  an  artesian  well  800 
feet  deep  under  a  corner  of  this  church— a  strenuous  task,  by 
the  way— and  only  you  men  could  do  it,  the  well  would  be  dug. 
You  would  hurry  home  from  your  shops,  stores,  and  ofl^ces. 
change  your  clothes,  and  eagerly  go  to  work.  But,'  I  went  on 
to  say,  '  the  well,  as  you  see,  is  only  an  illus- 
tration. There  are  plenty  of  workers  in  every 
church.  That  is  the  point  to  what  I  am  say- 
ing. Find  them  jobs,  manly  jobs,  and  volun- 
teers will  step  out  from  the  line,  as  they  do 
in  war,  and  pledge  their  strength  and  lives 
to  the  service.'  " 


MEXICAN    MISSIONS    NOT 
AFFECTED   BY  WAR 


p 


FKEU  E.   TASKER, 

Who  is  chairman  of  the  New  Yorii 
Committee  in  the  Men  and  Religion 
Forward  Movement. 


kROTESTANT  mission  work  in  Mexico 
is  said  to  have  suffered  no  impediment 
through  the  revolution.  Indeed,  a  letter 
written  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Boyce,  of 
Jalapa,  Vera  Cruz,  dated  May  13,  reveals  a 
prosperous  and  aggressive  condition  of  things. 
The  writer  reports  his  observations  of  a  trip 
through  Yucatan,  Campeche,  Tabasco,  and 
Chiapas,  finding  only  in  Tabasco  such  an  un- 
settled condition  as  to  preclude  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  work.  From  his  letter  printed  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  we  cite  these  parts: 

"  When  I  was  in  Comalcalco,  Tabasco,  the 
town  was  taken  by  the  revolutionists  at  mid- 
night ;  and,  altho  I  heard  the  shouting  when 
they  came  in,  there  was  no  disorder,  nor  was 
a  single  shot  fired,  I  started  back  to  San 
Juan  that  morning,  and  was  not  molested  at  all.  One  town 
through  which  I  passed  was  in  a  turmoil,  and  the  following 
day  the  people  rose  up  and  overthrew  the  authorities  and  put 
in  their  own  provost  marshal  and  other  officers,  etc. 

"  What  surprized  me  more  than  anything  else  was  the  order- 
liness of  the  movement.  There  was  no  firing,  and  no  pillaging, 
but  simply  a  quiet  determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
assert  in  an  orderly  way  their  constitutional  rights.  In  fact, 
the  attitude  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  leaders,  gives 
me  greater  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Mexican  people  to 
govern  themselves  in  accord  with  law. 

"  I  visited  the  work  in  Progreso,  Merida,  Akil,  Ticul,  Muna, 
and  some  new  places  in  Yucatan.  The  work  is  in  fine  condition, 
and  there  is  an  absolutely  open  field  for  propaganda.  The  people 
are  ready  to  respond  cordially  in  propaganda  work,  and  to  con- 
tribute liberally  to  its  support.  Our  mission  expends  but  $40 
Mexican  per  month  in  Yucatan,  and  we  have  four  men,  two  of 
them  ordained  elders,  at  work,  and  preaching  regularly  to 
nearly  800  regular  attendants,  besides  reaching  many  outside 
of  this  number.  We  have  two  schools  supported  by  our  peo- 
ple, which  are  doing  good  propaganda  work,  and  aiding  us  in 
reaching  new  families. 

'*  In  Ticul,  where  work  was  begun  eight  years  ago,  I  visited, 
and  had  reading  of  Scripture  and  prayer  with  over  fifty  fami- 
lies; and  in  Muna,  where  work  was  hardly  begun  three  years 
ago,  I  visited  over  forty  families  and  had  prayer  with  them. 
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In  Muna  we  spent  almost  a  day  examininfr  candidates  for  bap- 
tism and  profession  of  faith.  We  admitted  twenty-three  adults 
and  their  children  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight.  Had  we  ad- 
mitted all  who  desired  to  make  a  profession  of  faith,  and  who 
were  in  part  prepared,  the  number  of  adults  would  have  gone 
beyond  one  hundred. 

"  The  Church  in  Campeche  has  called  Asuncion  Blanco,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  seminary  in  1909.  He  has  done  very 
good  work.  The  Presbytery  ordained  Mr.  Blanco  to  the  minis- 
try, and  answered  the  call  of  the  Church,  agreeing  to  install 
the  pastor  if  during 
one  year  the  people 
kept  up  their  agree- 
ment as  to  the  salary 
they  agreed  in  the 
call  to  pay.  We  al- 
so ordained  Ciriaco 
Cauich,  a  classmate 
of  Blanco,  whom  the 
Church  of  Ticul  had 
called." 

Looking  over  the 
progress  made  in 
Campeche  since  the 
beginning  of  formal 
work  in  February, 
1910,  this  account  is 
furnished : 

"  During  the  first 
year  of  its  history 
and  before  a  single 
believer  had  been  re- 
ceived into  member- 
ship, the  congrega- 
tion contributed  over 
$600  Mexican  for 
self-support,  inclu- 
ding rent,  lighting, 
church  furniture,  a 
new  organ,  and  an 
average  of  just  about 
$20-  per  month  on  Mr. 
Alvarez's  salary.      I 

doubt  if  in  the  history  of  all  missions  of  our  Church  a  like  record 
can  be  found  on  the  subject  of  self-support.  We  had  fine  meet- 
ings (popular)  during  the  ten  days  presbytery  was  in  session. 
As  a  result  of  the  meetings,  and  as  indicating  the  interest  taken 
in  the  matter  by  the  citizens  of  the  town,  the  Town  Council 
asked  Mr.  Alvarez  to  secure  them  an  evangelical  teacher,  a 
woman  preferred,  to  take  the  position  of  inspector  of  public 
schools,  and  to  give  conferences  on  methods  of  teaching  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  the  city.  We  have 
taken  the  matter  up,  and  I  ti'ust  the  arrangements  have  been 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  made  for  one  of  our  normal  graduates 
to  go  to  Laguna  and  take  up  the  work. 

"  From  Laguna  I  went  out  with  Messrs.  Granados  and  Alvarez 
to  a  lumber  camp  owned  by  an  American  company,  some  sixty- 
five  miles  east  of  the  city.  The  general  manager,  Mr.  Moseley, 
is  a  Presbyterian,  and  is  anxious  to  have  work  begun  among 
the  natives  on  the  property.  He  took  us  across  Lake  Terminos 
and  up  on  the  Manatel  River  to  the  property  in.a  gasoline  launch. 
As  indicating  the  importance  of  the  opening,  let  me  say  the 
company  holds  1,000  square  miles  of  land,  one  seven-hundredth 
part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico.  There  are  about  3,000  people 
on  the  place,  and  nineteen  nationalities  are  represented  among 
them.  Free  transportation  will  be  furnished  Mr.  Alvarez  to 
visit  the  place,  and  entertainment  and  place  for  worship  will 
be  provided  whenever  he  can  go  out.  As  we  came  back  across 
Lake  Terminos  the  engine  broke  down  in  the  midst  of  a  storm, 
and  we  were  in  some  danger,  but  fortunately  a  steamer  sighted 
us  and  came  to  our  help,  towing  us  back  to  the  river  molith, 
where  the  required  repairs  were  made.  We  suffered  no  further 
inconvenience  than  a  ducking  with  salt  water  and  a  fast  from 
the  accident. 

"  In  Tabasco,  as  I  have  stated,  I  could  do  but  little,  on  ac- 
count of  the  revolution.  Every  one  was  taken  up  with  the 
subject  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  up 
any  interest  in  religion.  I  was  in  San  Juan  for  six  days,  when 
I  went  out  to  Comalcalco,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  all  our 
work  in  that  section." 


TWENTY-FIVK    YEARS   A    CARDINAL. 


Cardinal  Gibbons  "lias  shown  himself  not  only  a  good  Catholic  in  the  church  sense,"  said  President 
Taft,  "but  he  has  been  broadly  catholic  in  the  secular  sense  of  that  word."  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
seen  at  the  Cardinars  right,  and  President  Taft  is  behinrl  hirn,  only  his  arm  being  visible. 


CONGRATULATING  CARDINAL  GIBBONS 

/4  MID  THE  felicitations  offered  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  on  the 
/-\  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  priesthood  and  the  twenty- 
-^  -^  fifth  anniversary  of  his  cardinalate,  ex-President 
Roosevelt  struck  the  note  of  religious  liberty  and  toleration. 
Cheers  were  prolonged  when  he  pictured  the  future  of  the 
Republic  which  should  "  see  Presidents  who  are  Catholics  as 

well  as  Presidents 
who  are  Protestants ; 
if  we  live  long 
enough.  Presidents 
who  are  Jews  as  well 
as  Presidents  who  are 
Gentiles."  The  scene 
of  these  gratula- 
tory  speeches  was 
the  Fifth  Regiment 
Armory  in  Baltimore, 
thronged  v/ith  men  of 
eminence,  including 
the  President  and 
Vice-President,  rep- 
resentatives of  every 
branch  of  the  nation- 
al Government,  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  members 
of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps.  On  the  floor 
of  the  great  building 
18,000  people  stood 
for  three  hours  to 
hear  the  speeches. 
As  the  press  reports 
the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Taft,  he  de- 
few    counterparts    in 


clared    that  the    assembly    could 
history,"  and  continued: 


find 


"  We  are  met  as  American  citizens  to  congratulate  the  Ameri- 
can prelate  of  one  of  the  great  churches  of  the  world  upon  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  highest  office 
in  his  Church  but  one,  and  upon  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
enteringthe  Church  as  one  of  its  priests. 

"  We  are  not  here  as  members  of  any  one  denomination,  we 
are  not  here  in  any  official  capacity,  but  we  are  here  to  recog- 
nize and  honor  in  him  his  high  virtues  as  a  patriotic  member 
of  our  political  community  and  one  who  through  his  long  and 
useful  life  has  spared  no  effort  in  the  cause  of  good  citizenship 
and  the  uplifting  of  his  fellow  men. 

"  As  American  citizens  we  are  proud  that  his  prominence  in 
the  Church  brought  him  twenty-five  years  ago  the  rank  of 
Cardinal.  The  rarity  with  which  this  rank  is  conferred  in  his 
Church  upon  bishops  and  priests  so  far  from  Rome  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  position  which  he  has  won  among  his  fellow 
churchmen. 

"  But  what  we  are  especially  delighted  to  see  confirmed  in 
him  and  his  life  is  the  entire  consistency  which  he  has  demon- 
strated between  earnest  and  single-minded  patriotism  and  love 
of  country  on  the  one  hand  and  sincere  devotion  to  his  Church 
on  the  other.  One  of  the  tenets  of  his  Church  is  respect  for 
constituted  authority,  and  always  have  we  found  him  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order,  always  in  favor  of  peace  and  good  will 
to  all  men,  always  in  favor  of  religious  tolerance  and  always 
strong  in  the  conviction  that  complete  freedom  in  the  matter 
of  religion  is  the  best  condition. 

"  In  spite  of  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  his  high  posi- 
tion in  the  Church  he  has  taken  part  in  the  many  great  move- 
ments for  the  betterment  of  mankind  and  has  shown  himself 
not  only  a  good  Catholic  in  the  Church  sense,  but  he  has  been 
broadly  catholic  in  the  secular  sense  of  that  word,  so  that  the 
affection  felt  for  him  by  his  coreligionists  has  spread  to 
all  the  denominations  and  to  all  the  people,  who  are  quick  to 
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perceive  a  disinterested  friend.  That  he  may  long- continue  ac- 
tive in  his  present  high  position,  that  he  may  long  continue  in 
secular  movements  to  take  the  prominent  place  he  has  always 
had  in  works  of  usefulness  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  of  Jew  and  Christian." 

The  Cardinal,  who  spoke  after  hearing  words  from  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Governor  of  Maryland,  and  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore, 
declared  that  his  aim  since  entering  the  sacred  ministry  has 
been  to  make  those  over  whom  he  exerted  any  influence  "  not 
only  more  upright  Christians,  but  also  more  loyal  citizens." 
Furtrher: 

"  I  consider  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  one  of  the  most 
precious  heirlooms  ever  bestowed  on  mankind  down  the  ages 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  and  should  be  the  delight  of  every  citi- 
zen to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  our  Government  by  the  ob- 
servance of  its  laws  and  by  the  integrity  of  his  private  life. 
'  Righteousness, '  says  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  '  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  the  people.' 

"  If  our  Government  is  destined  to  be  enduring  it  must  rest 
on  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  truth,  and  righteousness, 
and  these  principles  must  have  for  their  sanction  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  Supreme  Being  who  created  all  things  by  his  power, 
who  governs  them  by  his  wisdom,  and  whose  superintending 
providence  watches  over  the  affairs  of  nations  and  of  men. 

"  When  the  framers  of  our  immortal  Constitution  were  in 
session  Benjamin  Franklin  complained  to  his  colleagues  of  the 
small  progress  they  had  made  after  several  weeks  of  delibera- 
tion. He  used  these  memorable  words :  '  We  have  spent  many 
days  in  fruitless  discussion.  We  have  been  groping  in  the  dark 
because  we  have  not  sought  light  from  the  Father  of  Light  to 
illumine  our  understanding.  I  have  lived,'  he  continued,  '  for 
many  years,  and  the  longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs 
I  have  that  God  governs  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow 
can  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice  is  it  probable  that 
an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid  and  cooperation  ?  We  are 
told  in  the  same  Sacred  Writings  that  "  unless  the  Lord  build 
the  house  he  laboreth  in  vain  who  buildeth  it."  ' 

"Thank  God,  the  words  of  Franklin  did  not  fall  on  barren 
soil.  They  have  borne  fruit.  Our  Government  from  its  dawn 
to  the  present  time  has  been  guided  by  Christian  ideals.  It 
has  recognized  the  existence  of  a  superintending  Providence. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  our  Presidents,  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  have  almost  invariably  invoked  the  aid  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  in  their  inaugural  proclamations.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  opened  with  prayer.  The  Christian 
Sabbath  is  recognized  and  observed  throughout  the  land.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  issues  an  annual  proclamation 
inviting  his  fellow  citizens  to  assemble  in  their  respective 
houses  of  worship  and  thank  the  Almighty  for  the  blessings 
vouchsafed  to  us  as  a  nation." 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  besides  visioning  a  widely  tolerant  future  as 
to  the  faiths  of  Presidents,  had  also  words  of  optimism  to  utter 
respecting  the  future  of  the  Church.     Thus : 

"  We  read  now  and  then  prophecies  of  wo  about  the  churches 
in  the  future,  complaints  as  to  congregations  growing  smaller, 
complaints  as  to  lack  of  belief  among  the  congregations. 
There  will  be  no  trouble  about  the  future  of  any  American 
church  if  that  church  makes  as  its  cardinal  principle  the  ren- 
dering of  service  to  the  people. 

"  No  church  in  the  United  States  will  ever  have  to  defend 
itself  as  long  as  those  standing  highest  in  that  church,  as  well 
as  those  under  them,  serve  the  people,  devote  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  the  men  and  women  around  about  them  as  you.  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  have  devoted  your  life  to  the  service  of  your 
fellow  countrymen  and  countrywomen. 

"  What  we  care  for,  what  we  Americans  wish  to  see  in  the 
church,  is  service ;  what  we  wish  to  judge  the  man  by  are  his 
conduct  and  character.  And  if  the  church  renders  good  service 
and  if  the  man  rings  true  when  we  apply  the  touchstone  of 
principle  to  his  conduct  and  his  character,  then  the  American 
people  will  be  well  content  with  both  church  and  man. 

••  And,  my  fellow  countrymen,  in  spite  of  all  the  little  things 
that  divide  us,  think  how  blest  we  are  because  we  are  united 
on  all  the  great  fundamental  issues  and  we  can  come  together 
on  an  occasion  like  this  without  regard  to  past  history  and 
antecedents,  without  regard  to  differences  of  religious  or  politi- 


cal belief,  to  honor  a  good  man,  who  in  and  through  his  church 
and  as  a  citizen  of  this  country  has  lived  the  life  that  a  good 
man  should." 


WAS  JOHN   WESLEY   PROSY? 

A  LAY  JOURNAL  has  undertaken  to  disparage  the  poetic 
gifts  of  the  founder  of  the  Methodist  denomination, 
^  and,  naturally,  he  encounters  champions  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  an  editorial  writer  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
who  ventured  to  call  John  Wesley  a  "  churchman,  but  no  poet." 
He  finds  a  "  recent  writer,"  also  as  blind  to  John's  gifts,  who 
has  declared  that  "  John  Wesley,  so  far  from  being  a  great 
hymn-writer,  was,  in  fact,  a  proser  of  the  prosiest."  Survey- 
ing the  whole  poetic  output  of  John  he  finds  but  "  six  lines 
which  may  in  the  slightest  degree  be  compared  with  even  the 
average  output  of  Charles."    They  are  these : 

Lo!  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
'Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  I  stand 

Secure,  insensible:  ' 

A  point  of  time,  a  moment's  space 
Removes  me  to  that  heavenly  place — 

Or  shuts  me  up  in  hell. 

The  writer  finishes  off  his  generally  disparaging  comments 
by  observing  that  "  these  lines  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish much  of  a  reputation  for  the  sainted  John."  But  both 
these  writers  are  apparently  caught  napping  by  this  one  in  The 
Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  Chicago),  who 
takes  up  the  cudgels : 

"  If  either  the  '  recent  writer  '  or  his  editorial  commentator 
had  given  the  subject  any  serious  consideration  they  would 
probably  have  exercised  themselves  to  quote  the  six  lines  with 
accuracy,  when,  too,  they  might  have  discovered  that  the  lines 
were  written  not  by  John,  but  by  Charles  Wesley.  That,  how- 
ever, is  a  minor  matter. 

"  The  truth  is  that  nobody  knows  just  how  many  of  the  hymns 
usually  credited  to  Charles  actually  belong  to  John.  Take  the 
most  familiar  Wesleyan  hymn,  '  Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul.'  It 
is  universally  credited  to  Charles  Wesley.  But  what  are  the 
facts  ?  The  hymn  appears  first  in  the  '  Hymns  and  Sacred 
Poems  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley  '  (1740).  In  the  collections 
where  the  names  of  both  brothers  appear  on  the  title-page  it 
was  agreed  between  them  that  the  individual  compositions 
should  not  be  designated.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossible  to 
tell  to  which  of  the  brothers  '  Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul  '  should 
be  assigned.  The  Wesleyan  Hymn-Book  of  1875  marked  hymns 
from  such  collections  '  W  '  to  indicate  this  doubt.  So  far  as  the 
critics  know,  this  most  beautiful  and  popular  hymn  may  belong 
to  John  and  not  to  Charles.     And  so  of  many  more. 

"  Nor  is  this  all.  From  the  beginning  all  hymns  translated 
from  the  German,  appearing  in  the  Wesley  publications,  have 
been  attributed  to  John.  And  this  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  Charles  had  no  working  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. These  translations  are  twenty-nine  in  number.  Among 
them  are  some  which  have  achieved  wide-spread  popularity  and 
the  recognition  of  scholars  alike  for  their  high  poetic  quality 
and  their  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the  original.     Such  are: 

"Thou  hidden  love  of  God  whose  height." 
"Commit  thou  all  thy  griefs." 
"Jesus,  thy  boundless  love  to  me." 
"Now  I  have  found  the  ground  wherein." 
"Jesus,  thy  blood  and  righteousness." 
"High  on  his  everlasting  throne." 

"  '  '.rhe  translations, '  says  Professor  Hatfield,  who  has  made 
the  whole  Church  his  debtor  by  his  critical  essay  on  '  John 
Wesley's  Translations  of  German  Hymns,'  *  the  translations 
are  not  only  used  throughout  the  wide  circle  of  Methodist  ad- 
herents, but  I  find  them  in  not  less  than  one  hundred  important 
collections,  including  all  phases  of  religious  confession,  with 
the  exception,  as  far  as  I  have  found,  of  the  Roman  Catholic' 

"  As  to  the  poetic  quality  of  these  translations,  Professor 
Hatfield  has  this  discerning  note :  '  The  true  poetic  gift  shows 
itself  in  creative  touches,  whereby  a  new  and  wholly  individu- 
al vigor  is  infused  into  the  matter  treated,  raising  the  product 
far  above  that  dead,  unreal  thing,  a  mere  version.  There  is  a 
freshness  and  spirit  in  handling  the  original  which  makes  these 
hymns  masterpieces  of  translation.'  " 


Ballash.  James  (.'urtis.  The  Letters  of  Richard 
Henry  Lee.  VoL  I.  8vo,  pp.  467.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  "Life  and  Letters  of  Richard  Henry 
Lee"  were  puhlislied  in  1825  by  his  grand.son, 
1{.  H.  Lee,  but  only  a  portion  of  his  important 
correspondence  then  came  to  light.  The  as- 
sociate profcs.sor  of  American  History  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University  here  undertakers 
to  give  us  a  definitive  collection,  and  this 
first  volume  is  a  thorough  and  conscientious 
piece  of  work,  worthy  of  that  standard  of 
scholarship  which  is  to  be  found  in  Bonn  and 
Gottingen,  and  which  is  being  cultivated  so 
assiduously  in  Baltimore.  More  conspicuous 
figures  have  sometimes  eclipsed  the  fame  of 
the  President  of  the  (Jontinental  Congress  who 
laid  the  first  stone  in  the  temple  of  American 
liberty  by  his  well-known  resolution  which 
ran  as  follows:  "Resolved,  that  these  united 
colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and 
independent  States;  and  that  all  connection 
between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain 
is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved."  More 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  letters  are  printed 
in  the  present  volume  and  deal  with  the  wri- 
ter s  private  business  affairs,  as  well  as  with 
politics.  Their  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
reflect  life  and  character  in  Virginia  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Repul)lic  while  giving  us  a  good 
picture  of  an  able,  conscientious,  and  patriotic 
American  statesman. 

Belloc,  Hilaire.  The  French  Revolution.  12mo, 
pp.256.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  75  cents 
net. 

Blerce,  Ambrose.  The  Collected  Works  of. 
Vol.  V.  Black  Beetles  in  Amber.  12mo,  pp.  381. 
New  York:  Neale  Publishing  Co. 

Bingham,  Hiram.  Across  South  America. 
Cloth.  8vo,  400  pages,  80  illustrations  and  maps. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $3.50. 

An  extremely  interesting  and  informatory 
book,  and  one  which  should  be  read  by  every 
one  who  is  thinking  of  business  possibilities 
in  South  America  resulting  from  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Undoubtedly  the  com- 
pletion of  this  "  short  cut "  between  the  United 
States  and  the  republics  of  the  west  coast  of 
the  southern  continent  will  witness  something 
of  a  "boom"  in  the  Andean  region.  Such 
intelligent  and  critical  yet  sympathetic  infor- 
mation as  is  contained  in  this  volume  is  there- 
fore peculiarly  timelj'  and  pertinent  for  warn- 


ing as  well  as  for  encouragement.  The  author 
holds  a  chair  of  Latin-American  historj-  in 
Yale  University,  and  was  sent  to  South  Amer- 
ica as  a  delegate  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  first  Pan-.\merican  Scientific 
Congress.  He  took  advantage  of  the  occa- 
sion to  make  a  trip  across  the  continent  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Lima  in  Peru,  partly  bj'  train, 
partly  across  the  mountains  on  mule-back. 
Most  of  the  way  he  followed  the  ancient  high- 
way of  aboriginal  travel,   which   within   the 
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MRS.   KUSSELL    COD.MAN, 

Author  of  "An  Ardent  American." 

Inca  "empire"  was  once  a  well-built  road. 
It  was  along  this  highway  that  the  armies 
surged  back  and  forth  in  the  conflict  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  expelled  Spanish  power  from 
the  Andes.  There  was  no  lack  of  material  for 
adventure,  sometimes  serious,  sometimes 
amusing;  and  Professor  Bingham  is  so  wide- 
awake to  the  human  side  of  his  experiences, 
and  so  cheerful  under  hardship,  that  one  for- 
gets in  the  lively  progress  of  the  narrative  that 
he  is  getting  a  great  deal  of  new  and  somewhat 
surprizing  knowledge  of  the  present  condition 
and  the  probable  development  of  the  Andean 
republics.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated 
from  photographs  largely  taken  by  Professor 
Bingham  himself,  and  has  sketch-maps,  but 
these  might  have  been  improved  from  the 
reader's  point  of  view.  What  is  sadly  needed 
is  a  general  map  covering  the  whole  west- 
central  part  of  the  continent,  so  that  the 
reader  whose  memory  of  the  geography  is 
weak  may  have  the  topographical  relations 
of  the  various  re,2;ions  visited  distinctly  in 
mind. 

Bruce,  William  S.  Polar  Exploration.  16mo. 
pp.  2oG.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  75  cents 
net. 

Buck,  Jirah  D.  The  New  .\vatar  and  The  Des- 
tiny of  the  Soul.  The  Findings  of  Natural  Science 
Reduced  to  Practical  Studies  in  Psychology. 
12mo,  pp.  226.    Cincinnati;  Robert  Clarke  Co.    S2. 

Codnian,  Mrs.  Russell.  .\n  .\rdent  .\merican- 
Pp.411.    New  York:    The  Century  Co.    SI. 20  net. 

Yvonne's  father  was  an  .American,  but  as 
she  was  never  in  this  country  until  she  was 
eighteen  and  had  spent  all  her  life  with  a 
typical  French  mother  and  a  German  step- 
father, it  is  hard  to  imderstand  why  she  was 
such  an  "ardent  American,  "  or,  if  so,  why 
she  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the  country 
which  she  "adored." 


The  story  is  told  in  the  rather  difficult  style 
of  a  diary,  written  while  she  is  on  a  visit  to 
her  relatives  in  this  country  and  includes  her 
experiences  in  West  Point,  Newport,  Lenox, 
and  New  York  and  most  of  her  Engli.sh,  which 
she  insists  on  using,  is  an  awkward  transla- 
tion of  French,  which  makes  rather  difficult 
reading. 

Full  of  incongruous  situations,  and  inex- 
plicably childish  actions,  the  book  tells  a  love 
.storj'  which  is  sometimes  pretty  and  some- 
times melodramatic.  It  convinces  us,  as  it 
did  the  author,  that  Yvonne  needed  some  one 
to  take  care  of  her  and  she  finally  found  such 
a  person  in  Herbert  Dale,  who  presumably 
prevented  her  from  doing  anything  more 
foolish. 

Collier,  Price.  The  West  in  the  East.  From  an 
.American  Point  of  View.  Cloth.  8vo,  .526  pages. 
Illustrated.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     S1..50  net. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  who  cares  to 
inform  himself  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  minds 
and  purposes  of  the  Orientals  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  amazing  political  incidents 
of  the  last  decade  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
can  feel  that  he  has  fully  informed  himself 
until  he  has  read  Mr.  Collier's  book.  It  is 
up-to-date — up-to-the-minute,  in  fact;  and 
the  writer  had  in  India,  Japan,  and  Korea, 
the  mo.st  extraordinary  facilities  for  getting 
the  broadest  view  in  the  shortest  time,  for  he 
was  the  recipient  of  princely  hospitality,  and 
so  added  to  the  opportunities  of  the  tourist 
or  commercial  traveler  those  of  a  royal  en- 
voy. It  is  mainly  in  the-highest  social  walks 
that  the  book  resembles  one  of  travel,  when 
the  reader  is  taken  into  the  castles  of  Indian 
potentates  whose  names  recall  ancient  dy- 
nasties but  now  represent  amazing  combina- 
tions of  exclusive  traditional  custom  and 
magnificence  and  modern  scientific  ambition 
and  apparatus. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  volume  is  one 
of  news  as  to  what  the  East  is  doing  and 
thinking — in  the  face  of  the  aggressive  West; 
and  Mr.  Collier  seems  to  have  so  keen  an  eye 
and  sjTnpathetic  yet  prescient  judgment  for 
this  matter,  that  the  reader  can  but  feel  that 
he  is  learning  many  new  things  and  gaining  a 
new  and  illuminating  appreciation  of  older 
matters  dimly  understood.  This  is  particu- 
larly true — or,  at  any  rate,  more  conspicuous 
— with  respect  to  Japan,  which  is  analyzed 
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and  reclassified  with  pitiless  yet  kindly 
clearness.  Both  those  who  admire  and  those 
who  dislike  the  Japanese  will  find  ammuni- 
tion for  their  combat;  hut  those  who  talk  of 
that  people  going  to  war  with  us — at  least 
"in  our  time" — will  get  no  encouragement 
at  all. 

Add  to  this  extremely  present  and  vitally 
interesting  matter  a  style  of  great  crispness 
and  charm,  with  much  that  is  amusing,  and 
you  have  a  book  of  quite  unusual  attractions. 

Dorr,  E.  Z.  The  Uncaused  Being  and  the  Cri- 
terion of  Truth.  To  which  is  Appended  an  Exam- 
ination of  the  Views  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  Concern- 
ing the  Ether  of  Space.  12mo,  pp.  110.  Boston: 
Sherman,  P"rench  &  Co. 

Dickinson,  G.  Lowes.  ReHgion  and  Immor- 
tality. Cloth.  16mo,  pp.  88.  Houghton  MifHin 
Co.     75  cents  net. 

A  sweetly  serious  little  book  consisting  of 

four  essays  and  addresses  by  Dr.  Dickinson 

on  various  phases  of  the  question,  Is  there  a 
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sensible  life  after  death?  The  author  does  not 
pretend  to  know,  and  hasn't  any  theory  or 
dogma  to  sustain;  but  he  leaves  the  reader 
— if  he  is  interested  in  the  subject  at  all, 
which  the  majority  of  men  seem  not  to  be — 
with  an  optimistic  sense  of  comfort  and  con- 
fidence that  personality  and  a  chance  to  de- 
velop will  somehow  follow  the  end  of  this 
life.  But  wheiher  or  not  one  is  convinced,  or 
cares  to  be.  to  read  the  little  book  is  in  itself 
a  delightful  experience,  for  the  style  and  dic- 
tion are  so  completely  charming  that  one 
lingers  from  page  to  page  to  the  end,  almost 
regardless  of  the  ideas. 

Falrrlough,  M.  A.  The  Ideal  Cookery  Book. 
4to,  pp.   945.     New  York:    E.  P.  Button   &  Co. 

S8  net. 

The  author  of  this  sumptuous  volume  is 
lady  principal  of  the  Gloucester  Road  School 
of  Cookery,  London,  England.  The  48  colored 
plates  attract  the  eye  and  make  the  mouth 
water,  and  in  addition  to  these  there  are  250 
half-tones  in  the  text.  Sauces,  soups,  fish, 
entrees,  salads,  and  roasts  are  described,  the 
manner  of  preparing  them,  the  time  they  are 
to  be  cooked,  and  the  period  of  the  year  when 
each  is  seasonable  are  stated.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  call  this  work  the  encyclopedia  of 
cooking,  for  it  gives  a  recipe  not  only  for 
standard  and  familiar  dishes,  but  also  for 
" up-to-date ''entr6es,  sweets,  savouries,  etc." 

The  mistress  of  the  household  should 
find  here  a  large  number  of  entirely  new  and 
original  recipes.    The  book  is  strongly  bound 


and   will  wear  well  as  a  work  of  frequent 
reference. 

Finck.  Henry  T.  Massenet  and  his  Operas.  Il- 
lustrated.    12mo,  pp.  245.     John  Lane  Co.    $1.50 

net. 

A  worthy  book  on  a  worthy  subject  is 
Henry  T.  Finck 's  "  Massenet  and  his  Operas." 
The  composer  whose  brain  is  such  a  blazing 
center  of  creative  energy  that  it  flings  forth 
into  the  musical  Txi-mament  operatic  planets 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  two  years,  certainly 
deserves  the  compliment  of  a  biography  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  Finck  loses  no  chance  to  emphasize  the 
prodigious  industry  of  this  man  of  music.  A 
manager  once  remarked  to  him:  "  Every  day 
you  listen  to  singers,  attend  rehearsals,  and 
teach  at  the  conservatoire.  When  do  you 
find  time  to  write  music?"  "AVhen  j'ou  are 
asleep,"  Massenet  replied. 

Such  a  master  of  harmony  is  this  indefati- 
gable tone-toiler  that,  we  are  told,  "He  com- 
poses without  a  piano,  and  is  so  sure  of  what 
he  does  that  he  sends  the  orchestral  score  to 
the  printer  before  it  has  been  played." 

The  very  interesting  biographical  portion 
of  the  book  is  followed  by  an  instructive 
analysis  of  Massenet's  thirty  operas.  Mr. 
Finck  gives  his  own  critical  judgment  of  each, 
and  quotes  the  words  elicited  from  foreign 
critics  when  the  operas  were  first  performed. 
We  glean  as  a  general  impression  from  this 
review,  that"Manon"  and  "Thais"'  are  the 
most  popular,  while  "The  Juggler  of  Notre 
Dame  "  and  "AVerther"  are  the  most  mas- 
terly. "Into  'AVerther'  I  have  put  all  m^y 
soul  and  artistic  conscience,''  said  the  com- 
poser himself,  who  added,  "But  whether  this 
one  or  that  is  better — what  does  it  matter? 
The  great  thing  is  to  work  constantly.  .  .  . 
As  Voltaire  said,  'We  must  cultivate  our 
garden.'  " 

A  "garden"  indeed  Massenet's  music 
would  seem  to  be,  for  we  find  floral  similes 
mounting  unconsciously  to  the  minds  of  most 
of  the  reviewers  quoted.  "A  deUcately  per- 
fumed score,"  one  critic  says  of  "Manon." 
Another  writes,  "The  most  fascinating  mo- 
tives swim  down-stream  before  our  eyes  like 
roses  cast  singly  into  the  water." 

But  with  all  his  genius  and  present  prestige 
we  learn  that  Massenet's  flight  to  fame  was 
not  achieved  without  some  false  starts,  and 
at  least  one  painful  come-down.  This  occurred 
when  he  was  conducting  the  first  performance 
of  his  oratorio  "La  A'ierge."  Mr.  Finck  here 
again  uses  Massenet's  own  words: 

"An  icy  silence  in  the  hall!  The  work 
which  I  had  composed  with  so  much  ardor 
and  devotion  was  fumbling  down.  And  I 
was  at  the  accursed  desk — -unable  to  leave  it. 
I  saw  pity  for  myself  in  the  eyes  of  my  solo- 
ists. Behind  -me  I  heard  some  one  in  the 
parquet  say, 'It  is  deadly.'  .  .  .  When  it  was 
over  I  left  in  dismay:  in.sane  with  disappoint- 
ment and  rage.  " 

It  is  a  book  that  imparts  an  inspiring  ac- 
quaintance with  this  much-loved  master  of 
melody. 

Fogazzaro.  .\ntonio.  Leila.  Translated  by 
Mary  Prichard  .\gnetti.  Pp.  468.  New  York: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton  (George  H.  Doran  Co.). 
1911.     $1.35. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  recantation  of 
Fogazzaro  in  his  last  novel  "Leila,"  the  Vati- 
can has  placed  it  on  the  index  of  the  banned, 
together  with  d'Annunzio's  complete  works. 
The  discussion  of  modernism  and  his  state- 
ment, in  the  person  of  Albert i,  "I  have  re- 
turned to  Christ  and  the  Church  "  might  have 
been  convincing,  but  the  frank  portrayal  of 
the  intriguing  priests  who  administered  the 
Church  in  the  provincial  town  of  the  story, 


must  have  been  more  critical  than  the  Church 
could  endure. 

Leila,  or  "Lelia,"  as  she  is  called  most  of 
the  time,  was  the  young  and  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  vulgar  and  unworthy  parents.  Early 
removed  from  vicious  surroundings  by  Mar- 
cello  Trento,  whose  son  Andrea  would  have 
married  her  had  he  lived,  she  hved  as  the 
adopted  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  wealthy 
Trento,  but  was  unconscious  that  he  had  al- 
ready had  warning  of  serious  heart  trouble. 
The  story  opens  with  a  visit  to  the  villa  Trento 
by  Alberti,  Andrea's  dearest  friend,  a  devoted 
pupil  of  Benedetto— the  "II  Santo"  of  the 
former  story — unjustly  accused  by  the  priests 
of  both  religious  and  moral  indiscretions. 
Donna  Fedele,  "the  Lady  of  the  Roses,"  an 
old  friend  and  love  of  Marcello,  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  story  which  centers  around 
Lelia's  future.  Deaf  to  the  voice  of  her  own 
affection,  resenting  the  plans  made  without 
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consulting  her,  for  a  while  she  listens  to  the 
insinuating  falsehoods  of  the  priests,  even 
contemplating  the  convent  or  suicide,  but, 
thanks  to  the  insistence  of  Donna  Fedele,  true 
love  conquers  at  last,  the  priests  are  thwarted, 
and  Alberti  and  Lelia  bid  fair  to  be  "happy 
ever  after,"  with  no  regret  other  than  for  the 
loss  of  Marcello  and  Fedele. 

Fogazzaro's  usual  skill  is  employed  in  his 
religious  discussions,  also  his  descriptions  of 
the  poetic,  fanciful,  and  youthful  Lelia,  and 
he  fills  the  story  with  events  of  absorbing 
interest. 

Foster,  William  T.  Administration  of  the  Col- 
lege Curriculum.  12mo,  pp.  390.  Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.50. 

President  Foster  in  this  useful  treatise  gives 

us  practically  a  history  of  the  development 

of  the  elective  system  in  American  colleges. 

He  closes  a  long  series  of  figures  and  tables 

laboriously  collected  and  arranged  in  what 

he  styles  "studies,"  with  a  highly  improving 

chapter  on  "The  Ideal  College."     This  is  a 

valuable  work  and  no  college  administrator 

can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Gordon,  James  L.  The  Young  Man  and  His 
Problem.  Pp.329.  New  York  and  London:  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.     1911.     $1  net. 

When  the  publishers  called  tliis  "an  in- 
spiring and  uplifting  work  for  young  men," 
they  did  not  make  the  term  broad  enough, 
it  is  much  more  than  that  and  equally  inspir- 
ing and  uplifting  for  any  sex  or  anj'  age.  The 
{Continued  on  page  1208) 
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HOLKI'ROOF"  for  men  aiul   for  v\onun 
are    sofc.    Uvrht    wtiaht,    cool,    stylish, 
attractive—and  (Hirfettion  in  fit. 
They  are  made  in  twelve  colors,  ten  weights 
and  five  >>rudes  for  men— seven  colors,  three 
wel}{hts  and  tVirj>e  jfrades  for  women. 

The  best  of  these  jjniiios  svill  ^raee  any  ball- 
moDt.  They  are  sheer,  silky  and  ,s<.)ft  as  any 
cotton  hose  ever  made,  yet  six  pairs  are  j^ruar- 
anteed  six  months.  We  uuarantee  children's 
.sfocklnffs,  too. 

"Holeproof  in  Silk  for 
Men  and  Women— Guaranteed 

"Holeproof"  for  men  may  be  had  in  silk  al 
$2.01  for  three  pains,  guaranteed  three  months— 
and  in  silk  for  women  at  $.1.00  for  three  pairs, 
)i!uaranteed  three  months.  They  are  extra  fine, 
Hyht  and  cool. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY 


Don't  jud^'e  "Holeproof"  by  common  suar- 
antced  hosieries.  "Holeproof"  is  the  arifximtl. 
Thirty  eijiht  yciirs  of  ho.se-making  experience 
lUO  into  e>('r>   pair, 

N\'e  use  oiilx  the  Invst  Kvryptian  and  .Sea 
Island  (.otton,  costinjj;  an  aseraije  of  seventy 
cents  per  ponnd.  Some  makers  pay  only 
thirty  cents.  Our  yarn  is  lonvr-fibre,  licht- 
weivrlu  an(l  soft  hut  stroni».  {.-heap  yarn  is 
cunihersorne,  hea-\y  and  coarse — so  are  com- 
mon Huaranteed  hosierie<^. 

We  use  pure  i bread  silk  in  the  silk  jjoods. 

We  spend  .S?>.'>,(IOO  a  year  just  to  inspect 
Holeproof  Hose— merely  to  see  that  each  pair 
is  perfection. 

Wear  them  on  atiy  occasion  and  have  trim 
looking,  smoothly  clad  ankles  and  feet. 
Dancing  pumps  cannot  wear  holes  in  the  heels 
or  the  toes. 


^aiCc^^^uM.^^ 


The  genuine  bear  the  trade-mark 
and  the  signature  of  Carl  Freschl, 
Pres,.  shown  ab<'>ve.  .\lways  look 
for  this  identification.  If  it  is  not  on 
the  toe  of  each  pair  the  hose  are  not 
^eiuiine — i>o   matter   who  says  so. 

Prices  for  plain  and  mercerized 
cotton  ranjfe  from  Sl.-^O  up  to  S.^.OO 
for  six  pair.s,  (guaranteed  six  months. 

The  genuine  "Holeproof"  are  «o!d 
in  your  town.  We'll  tell  you  the 
dealers'  names  ox\  request,  or  ship 
direct  where  we  have  no  dealer, 
charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of  remit- 
tance. Write  for  free  book.  "Hoiv 
to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy.  " 


COMPANY,  888  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Holeprotif  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London.  Can..  Distribulor;.  for  Canada        I  jm„H-..  N.wv  Co  ,  .s.  a..  <:„> ,,»  Meviro,  .\fcntt for  M«iaA  RrpuMk 
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Inexpensive  Daylight — Fireproof  Factories 


United  Steel  Sash  for  Windows 

United  Steel  Sash  are  made  of  deep  rolled 

steel  sections  of  exceptional  strength 

and  rigidity.     The  joints  are 

not  weakened  by  cutting  or 

punching.  Ventilators  are  large 
and  wide  with  double  circular  con- 
tact joints  to  shut  out  drafts  and 
weather.  Special  spring  clips  pro- 
vide improved  method  of  glazing. 

Are  inexpensive,  fireproof  and 
durable,  giving  interiors  that 
are  flooded  with  daylight. 

FREE— 1911    United  Steel 
Sash  Catalog 


Hy-Rib  for  Sidings 
and  Roofs 

Hi-Rib  is  a  steel  sheathing,  with  a 
deep,  stiffening  rib,  used  in  con- 
crete and  plaster  work. 
For  Sidings:  Hy-Rib  makes  a  monolithic 
concrete  wall  at  half  the  cost  of  brick. 
For  Roofs:  Hy-Rib  does  away  with 
centering  and  reduces  dead  weight. 


For    Partitions:    Hy-Rib   does    away 

with  studs,  saves  money  and  makes  a 

stronger  wall. 

For  Ceilings:  Hy-Rib  does  away  with 

channels  or    flats,   saving  labor,  time 

and  expense. 

In  all  work  merely  set  up  the   Hy-Rib 

sheets,  apply   the  concrete  or   plaster 

and  the  work  is  complete. 

FREE— 1911  Hy-Rib  Catalog 


WRITE  US  BEFORE  YOU  BUILD 

Send  us  outline  of  your  proposed  building  and  we  will  send  you  literature  illus- 
trating what  others  have  done.    Also  suggestions  on  your  own  particular  work. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 

936  TRUSSED  CONCR'^TE  BLDG.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


CRAFTSMAN 


HOUSE 

PLANS 

FREE 


Send  6  cents  tor  a  copy  of  *  '34  CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSES,"  showing  exterior  and  floor  plans  of  24 
houses  that  cost  from  $900  up  to  build.  To  interest 
you  in  our  magazine,  "  THE  CRAFTSMAN," 
and  in  Craft  articles,  we  will  also  send  you  a  beauti- 
fully printed  32-page  booklet  entitled  "The  Craftsman 
House." 

If  you  are  interested  at  all,  both  of  these  books  will 
be  very  useful  to  you. 

"THE  CR.^FTSMAN  IDEA"  means  rea/ 
homes,  not  mere  houses ;  it  shows  you  how  to  save 
money  on  useless  partitions— how  to  avoid  over-deco- 
ration, how  to^get  wide  sweeps  of  space  (even  in  a  small 
house),restful  tones  that  match  and  blend— and  enables 
anyone  to  always  have  a  beautiful  and  artistic  home. 

•'THE  CR.A.FTSMAN  MAGAZINE"  treats 
on  building,  furnishing  and  beautifying  homes — on  art 
—embroidery— cabinet  work — and  kindred  topics. 

"CRAFTSMAN  HOMES,"  byGustavStickley, 
205  pages,  beautifully  bound  and  printed,  treats  on 
home  building,  home  making,  home  furnishings  in  full. 
"THE  CR.\FTSM.\N"  -  -  $.}  )  All  for 
"CRAITSM.AN  HOMES"  -    $a  \     ^L  '""^ 

Your  own  selection  of  118  House  Plans  '     •P'5-75 

EDGAR  E.  PHILLIPS,  Manager 

The  Craftsman,  Room  226.  41  West  34th  St.,  Kew  York 


Dust 
is  the  Airship 
of  the  Microbe 


Every  particle  of  dust  carries  a  full  pas- 
senger list  of  disease  germs. 

A  carpeted  floor  is  a  dusty  floor. 
A  varnished  floor  is  a  dustless  floor. 
Any   floor  may  be  made  clean,   sanitary, 
up-to-date  and  beautiful. 

A  booklet  on  the  treatment  and  care  of 
Floors,  advertising  nothing,  but  explaining 
how  floors  may  be  made  and  kept  clean, 
beautiful  and  wholesome,  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address,  on  request  to  the 

National  Association  of 

Varnish  Mfgrs. 
636  THE  BOURSE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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A  GUIDE   TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  1206) 

reader  feels  constantly  that  his  best  thoughts 
are  being  e.xprest  and  every  mood  receiving 
sympathetic  interpretation.  Beginning  with 
"Grit,"  the  author  takes  up  all  the  abstract 
virtues,  such  as  "Kindness,"  "Tact,"  "Cour- 
age," "Self-Control,"  and  every  suggestion 
possible  is  made  for  improving  opportunities, 
for  training  self  and  helping  others.  There 
would  be  no  adequate  way  to  represent  the 
power  of  the  book,  save  by  exhaustive  quo- 
tation, but  even  that  method  fails  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  choosing  from  a  mass  of  such 
uniform  excellence.  Every  line,  every  sen- 
tence seems  to  be  an  optimistic  bit  of  wisdom, 
calculated  to  encourage,  to  approve,  to  stim- 
ulate, and  to  help. 

Written  by  a  clergyman,  one  looks  for  a 
sermon ;  but  the  attractiveness  of  its  style,  the 
intimate  grip  it  makes  on  the  sympathies  and 
emotions,  make  it  seem  more  generally  pleas- 
ing than  the  regular  sermon. 

The  author  has  divided  his  work  into  short 
paragraphs  on  sub-subjects,  which  appear  in 
heavy  tjpe,  so  that  the  reader  may  choose, 
just  the  bit  of  help  he  needs  for  the  moment, 
and  every  point  made  is  brought  home  to  us 
forcibly  by  illustrative  anecdotes  from  the 
lives  of  well-known  and  beloved  public  char- 
acters. Terse,  crisp,  telling  sentences,  appre- 
ciative sympathy,  and  a  modern  spirit  make 
this  book  intensely  interesting  and  readable. 
"There  are  only  two  classes  in  the  world: 
labor  men  and  lazy  men — the  working-class 
and  the  shirking-class." 

Green,  Alice  Stopford.   Irish  Nationality.  16mo, 
).  256.    New  York:    "  --.",. 

net. 


pp.  256.    New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.    75  cents 


Hancock.  Joseph  Lane.  Nature  Sketches  in 
Temperate  America.  A  Series  of  Sketches  and  a 
Popular  Account  of  In.sects,  Birds,  and  Plants, 
Treated  from  Some  Aspects  of  Their  Evolution  and 
Ecological  Relations.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  451. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     $2.75  net. 

Harper's  Camping  and  Scouting,  .\n  Outdoor 
(iuide  for  .\inericanCioys.  Decorated  cloth.  Crown 
8vo.    Illustrated.    Harper  &  Brothers.    SI. 75. 

It  is  estimated  that  100,000  boys  and  girls, 
with  a  more  or  less  equal  number  of  their 
elders,  "go  camping"  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  every  summer.  This  is  a  book 
for  them — a  cyclopedia  of  how  to  do  it.  They 
are  told,  in  the  most  exact  and  practical  way, 
with  no  end  of  pictures  and  diagrams  to  help 
the  text,  how  to  make  camps  near  home  or 
in  the  far  wilderness;  how  to  live  in  them,  in 
respect  to  dress,  cooking,  comfort  at  night, 
and  health;  how  to  amuse  themselves  in  the 
woods,  on  the  river,  among  mountains,  or 
when  "hiking"  across  country;  how  to  fish, 
manage  canoes,  and  make  and  repair  outfits; 
and  a  thousand  other  useful  bits  of  knowledge 
and  woodcraft.  A  chapter  is  also  given  to  the 
Scouts  of  America — how  to  organize,  the  obli- 
gations and  training  required,  and  so  on. 
The  various  subjects  are  treated  separately 
by  such  masters  of  the  subject  as  George  Bird 
Grinnell,  Dr.  E.  L.  Swan,  John  L.  Alexander, 
H.  P.  Wells,  Joseph  H.  Adams,  and  Miss 
Marie  J.  Warren,  who  contributes  a  special 
article  on  camping  for  girls.  All  these  writers 
seem  to  have  high  ideals  of  beha\nor  before 
their  minds,  and  the  tone  of  the  book  implies 
that  in  throwing  aside  the  rigidity  of  town 
life  for  a  month  or  two  none  of  these  boys 
and  girls  forget  they  are  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Hart,  Hastings  H.,LL.D.,  Preventive  Treatment 
of  Neglected  Children.  Octavo,  pp.  419  Price, 
postpaid,  SI. 50.     Henderson,  Charles    Richmond 


For  iiii|>:iiro<l  Xorvo  Fin'ci- 
Take  Horsforrt's  AciA    l>lii»>|>liato 

It  quiets  and   strenstheiis  tlie  nerves,  relieves  ex- 
haustion, headache  and  impaired  digestion. 
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[Editor].  Penal  and  Heforniatory  Institutions. 
Octavo,  pp.  .M").  Price,  po.stpaid,  81.50.  Hoth 
publi.shed  by  the  Rii.ssell  rSage  Foundation,  New 
York  City. 

These  are  two  of  four  volumes  on  Correc- 
tion and  Prevention,  issued  by  the  Kusscll 
Sage  Foundation,  under  the  editorsliip  of 
Professor  11  ciidcrson,  and  sustain  the  (>\ccl- 
lent  character  of  the  previous  pul)lications  of 
that  organization.  The  first  contains  a  series 
of  papers  by  experts  in  penal  and  reformatory 
matters,  and  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of 
information  pertinent  to  social  activities  along 
these  lines.  It  is  beautifully  and  helpfully 
illustrated,  and  is  well  indexed,  so  that  it  i-  in 
every  way  an  authoritative,  interesting,  and 
handy  manual  of  its  type.  The  second  vol- 
ume does  a  similar  work  in  the  field  of  neg- 
lected child-life.  Dr.  Hart,  who  is  director  of 
the  Department  of  Child-Helping  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  writes  a  considerable 
part  of  the  book,  but  is  assisted  by  other 
writers  along  special  lines.  This  book  is  also 
finely  illustrated  with  pictures  and  diagrams 
of  children's  cottages,  girls'  schools,  orphan 
asylums,  etc.,  and  is  well  indexed.  One  is 
imprest  in  reading  these  books  with  the  ex- 
tremely beneficent  and  timely  character  of 
such  publications.  They  are  certain  to  have 
a  permanent  and  far-reaching  influence. 

Hirst.  Francis  W.  The  Stock  Exchange — A 
Short  Study  of  Investment  and  Speculation.  16nio, 
pp.  256.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  75  cents 
net. 

Howard,  L.  O.  The  Hou.'^e  Fly,  Disease-Car- 
rier. An  Account  of  Its  Dangerous  Activities  and 
of  the  Means  of  Destroying  it.  Illustrated.  12mo, 
pp.  312.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
»1.60  net. 

Ilbert,  Sir  Courtenay.  Parliament.  Its  His- 
tory, Constitution,  and  Practi.se.  16mo,  pp.  256. 
New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.     75  cents  net. 

Jacobs,  Philip  P.  A  Tuberculosis  Directory 
Containing  a  List  of  Institutions,  Associations,  and 
Other  Agencies  Dealing  with  Tuberculosis  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  ("ompiled  for  The  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis.  8vo,  pp.  331.  New  York:  National 
.Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis, 105  East  22d  St. 

MacDonald,  J.  Ramsay.  The  Socialist  Move- 
ment. 16nio,  pp.  256.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  iV 
Co.     75  cents  net. 

MacDonald,  Loren  B.  Life  in  the  Making — .An 
.Approach  to  Religion  Through  the  .Method  of  Mod- 
ern Pragmatism.  12mo,  pp.  223.  Boston:  Sher- 
man, French  &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

IVIarden,  Orison  Swett.  The  Young  Man  Enter- 
ing Business.  Frontispiece.  12mo,  pp.  307.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  (;o.     SI  net. 

Marden,  Orison  Swett.  The  Optimistic  Life. 
Frontispiece.  12mo,  pp.  316.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $1  net. 

Masefleld,  John.  William  Shakespeare.  16mo, 
pp.  256.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  75  cents 
net. 

Matthews,  Brander.  A  Study  of  Versification. 
12mo,  pp.  275.  Boston:  Houghton  .Mifflin  Co. 
81.25  net. 

McGlffert,  Arthur  Cushman.  Protestant 
Thought  Before  Kant.  12mo,  pp.  201.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     75  cents. 

This  is  the  latest  number  of  the  publishers 
admirable  series  "Studies  in  Theology."  It 
is  quite  worthy  of  the  volumes  that  have 
gone  before  it,  and  indicates  that  widening  of 
the  theological  horizon  which  appears  in  th(> 
most  different  phases  of  religious  thought. 
Such  a  book  will  make  the  education  of  ou'- 
young  divines  broader,  more  modern,  and 
more  reasonable  than  it  has  sometimes  been 
considered.  The  author  is  a  pupil  of  Adolf 
Harnack,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work. 
A  valuable  bibliography  is  appended,  but  an 
index  is  wanting. 


Seeing  Europe  by   .Automo- 
New   York:    The  Baker   .t 


Meriwether,  Lee. 
bile.  8vo,  pp.  415. 
Taylor  Co.     $2. 

Mr.  Lee  Meriwether  is  an  experienced 
traveler  and  twenty-five  years  ago  went  on 
foot    from   Cibraltar  to    the   Bosporus.      In 


How  Polarine 
helped  Burman 
to  break  two 
world's  records 


"141  miles  an  hour  is  going  some,"  as  Bob  Burman 
remarked  after  his  record-breaking  drive  over  Day  tona 
Beach  in  the  Blitzen  Benz  car. 

It  is.  And  a  man  out  after  the  world's  record 
doesn't  take  chances  on  his  equipment.  The  car,  the 
gasoline,  in  fact  practically  everything  Burman  used 
except  the  oil,  were  especially  prepared  for  this  event. 

For  lubrication  he  used  Polarine  Oil,  Polarine 
Transmission  Lubricants  and  Polarine  Grease — the 
identical  Polarine  you  can  buy  in  the  open  market. 

In  his  trial  spins  Burman  satisfied  himself  that  Po- 
larine was  the  most  efficient  lubricant.  Read  what 
he  says : 

"I  used  Polarine  in  practice  and  in  final  trials  and  it  helped 
me  break  records.      Nothing  but  Polarine  for  me  from  now  on.  " 

It  was  a  supreme  test,  and  Polarine  proved  itself. 


Our  experience  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lubricating  oils  for  many 
purposes  enabled  us  to  develop 
in  Polarine  the  most  efficient  gas 
engine  oil  yet  produced. 

Polarine  Oil  gives  practical  free- 
dom from  carbon  deposit,  yet  un- 
impaired   viscosity  is  preserved. 

It  does  not  break  up  nor  lose 
elasticity  under  severe  friction. 

It  holds  its  "body"  under  ex- 
treme heat. 

It  flows  freely  down  to  zero. 


The  Polarine  brand  covers: 

Polarine  Oil  (in  gallon  and 
half-gallon  sealed  cans); 

Polarine  Transmission  Lu- 
bricants ; 

Polarine  Cup  Grease  and 
Polarine  Fibre  Orease. 

These  lubricants  cover  the 
needs  of  every  part  of  the  car. 

Send  to  our  nearest  agency  for 
our  booklet,  "  Polarine  Pointers," 
which  includes  helpful  hints  on 
the  care  of  motor  cars. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


i!! 
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Were  It  Not  for  *Acid  Mouthi 


l«fe: 


-^ 


loTir  teeth  shoul^^i^ 
lyast  100  Years  -T 


fi' 


THEIR   flint-like    enamel 
has  but  one  sure  destroyer 
—  "acid  mouth." 
/  A  dentifrice     neutraliz- 

Li,,  ing  or  preventing  acidity 
?#p-_can  preserve  95%  of  the 
teeth  now  subject  to  decay. 
Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  is 
scientifically  designed  to 
save  the  teeth  by  removing 
the  cause  of  decay.  Scien- 
tific acid  tests  prove  that 
the  daily  use  of 


P€B€CO 

TOOTH   PASTE 

does  prevent  "acid  mouth."  (We  send  you  free  the  Test  Papers 
for  this  interesting  test,  on  receipt  of  request. )  Besides,  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste  is  highly  antiseptic  and  deodorant,  securing  a  germ- 
free  mouth  and  a  sweet,  wholesome  breath. 

Pebeco  heals  and  hardens  bleeding,  "spongy"  gums,  and 
whitens  and  polishes  the  teeth  without  injuring  the  surface  of  the 
enamel. 


\J^h 


HIS 


Enough  Pebeco  for  a  ten  days*  trial — and  acid 
test  papers — will  be  sent  on  request 

With  these  you  can  prove  our  claims.     Resolve  to  make  the  test. 

Pebeco  originated  in  the  hyeienic  laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  <t  Co., 
Hamburg,  Germany.  Its  qualities  soon  gave  it  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  real  preserver  of  the  teeth.  It  is  sold  in  large  50c  tubes  in  every 
country  where  care  is  taken  of  the  teeth.  It  is  very  economical,  for 
so  little  is  needed  for  perfect  results.   Us«  only  one-third  of  a  brushful. 


LEHN  &  FINK,     107  William 

Producer*  of  Lehn  &  Fink  'a  Riveris 


St.,  New  York 

Talcum  Powder 


Actual  size  of  extra 
large  SO-  cent  tube 


The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi- 
tions, governments  and  educational  institutions 


Quicker 
Sales- 
Cleaner 
Merchandise 

Sharpening  wood 
pencils  is  a  great 
annoyance  to  ■-' 

customers.  Wood  pencils  mean  delay, 
smutty  fingers,  soiled  merchandise. 

Blaisdell  ?SS. 

are  sharpened  In  a  jiffy  by  simply  nicking 
the  pt.per  with  any  sharp  point  and  pulling 
off  a  strip  of  paper.  The  lead  in  Blaisdell 
Pencils  is  imported  Bavarian  Graphite,  the 
finest  lead  in  the  world,  uniform,  smooth. 
Blaisdell  Pencils  come  in  every  degree  ol 
hardness,  with  and  without  erasers.  They 
are  sold  at  5c,  2  for  5c,  3  for  5c  and  Ic  each. 
We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  better 
erasers. 

If  your  stationer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
for  one  of  our  special  offers. 
Offer  No.  1,  JOc,   3  assorted  high  grade 
lead  pencils.  Offer  No.  2, 25c,  3  assorted 
high  grade  pencils  and  3  crayons.   Offer 
No.  3, 50c,    6  assorted  high  grade  pen- 
cils with  extra  thick  leads  and  6  crayont 
of  different  colors. 
BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL  COMPANY 
Ml  Wayne  Are.,  PhiUdelphia,  Pm, 


When  accidents  happon  on  the  4th 
of  July,  or  any  other  time,  think  first 
of  Dioxogcn.  Its  prompt  application 
to  a  cut,  a  wound,  a  burn  or  any 
break  in  the  skin,  prevents  infection. 
Infection  causes  blood  poisonine,  the 
consequences  of  whicli  no  one  can 
foretell.  Be  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency by  having  a  bottle  of  Uioxogen 
always  ready  for  use.  Sold  by  all  drug 
dealers.  Send  for  free  2-oz.  introduc- 
tory  bottle  with   complete  directions. 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co. 

102  Front  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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this  book  he  describes  a  trip  of  five  thousand 
miles,  which  he  recently  took  through  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  also 
visited  the  quaint  little  republic  of  Andorra 
in  the  Pyrenees  and  passed  through  Dalmatia 
and  Montenegro.  He  subsequently  landed  in 
Corfu.  The  exploits  of  "  Get  There,"  the  name 
of  his  28-horse-power  roadster,  are  duly  re- 
corded with  the  ordinary  guide-book  descrip- 
tion of  the  places  he  reached  and  for  a  few 
hours  loitered  in.  A  valuable  addition  to  the 
work  will  l)e  found  in  his  itinerary  in  which  he 
records  the  time  and  distances  of  his  various 
stages.  Everything  he  did  shows  the  old 
campaigner  and  traveler,  and  there  is  a  breezy 
cheerfulness  about  his  account  of  his  doings 
which  will  appeal  to  his  reader,  while  much 
practical  information  for  automobilists  is  im- 
parted in  a  clear  and  sensible  style. 

Moret,  Alexandre.  In  the  Time  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  304.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     S2. 

Newbigin,  Marion  I.  Modern  Geography. 
16mo,  pp.  256.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
75  cents  net. 

Nordau,  Max.  The  Interpretation  of  History. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  M.  A.  Hamilton. 
8vo,  pp.  419.     New  York;    Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

The  writer  of  this  important  book  is  already 
well  known  to  that  section  of  the  pubUc  which 
read  and  discust  his  "Degeneration,"  which 
was  translated  into  English  some  sixteen 
years  ago.  The  same  general  viewpoint,  that 
of  biology,  and  the  same  critical  exposition 
of  the  primary  forces  of  human  life  that  char- 
acterized the  first  work,  are  present  in  the 
second.  Nordau  belongs  to  that  class  of  wri- 
ters which  are  at  once  idealistic  in  their  view 
of  civilization  and  yet  fearlessly  and  grimly 
realistic  in  their  analysis  of  its  unrealities  and 
diseases.  He  is  always  clear  in  his  grasp  of 
fundamentals,  and  trenchant  in  the  way  he 
lays  bare  the  half-truths  and  illusions  upon 
which  men  have  so  often  based  their  conduct 
and  institutions.  The  present  work  is  a  rad- 
ical and  destructive  criticism  of  what  men  are 
pleased  to  call  "  written  history."  Its  scope 
is  indicated  by  the  following  chapter-head- 
ings: History  and  the  Writing  of  History, 
The  Customary  Philosophy  of  History,  The 
Anthropomorphic  View  of  History,  Man  and 
Nature,  Society  and  the  Individual,  The  Psy- 
chological Roots  of  Religion,  The  Psycholog- 
ical Premises  of  History,  The  Question  of 
Progress,  Eschatology,  and  The  Meaning  of 
History. 

The  view  that  the  author  holds  of  written 
history  is  exprest  in  the  following  words, 
"Written  history  can  never  compass  the  ac- 
tual event.  It  is  not  science,  but  literature; 
a  branch  of  fiction,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent; a  supposition  as  to  the  way  in  which 
things  might  have  happened;  an  attempt  to 
show  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  have 
happened,  or  to  prove  that  they  did,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  happen  in  this  or  that  way;  a 
subjective  intuition  on  the  part  of  men  who 
have  to  depend  upon  vague,  uncertain,  or 
even  inadequate  information;  who  are,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  influenced  by  cer-. 
tain  tendencies,  and  led  awaj^  by  their  own 
feelings,  prejudices,  sympathies,  and  antipa- 
thies, even  when  they  are  honest,  which  is 
not  always  the  case."  One  wonders,  if  this 
indictment  of  written  history  stands,  what 
possible  guide  it  can  be  to  any  subsequent 
generation  in  the  quest  for  a  better  social 
order.  Such,  too,  must  be  the  query  in  Nor- 
dau's  mind,  for  he  says  further,  "The  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  volumes  of  written  his- 
tory that  fill  so  many  libraries,  may  amuse 
the  reader  by  the  exciting  and  varied  careers 
that  they  describe;    they  do  not  contain  the 
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smallest  amount  of  scientific  knowledge." 
All  this  is  rath(!r  disillusioning,  if  true.  If  we 
have  got  to  treat  our  historians  as  romancers, 
the  records  of  past  generations  may  be  as  in- 
teresting as  Arabian  Nights  Tales,  but  they 
will  be  a  most  insecure  basis  for  any  att(;mpt 
to  shape  our  own  social  order  in  tlie  light  of 
the  race's  experience. 

Oppenhelm,  .James.  Pay  Envelopes.  'I'alcs  of 
the  .Mill,  the  .Vline.and  the  (Jity  Street.  Illiistratcd. 
12ino,  pp.  259.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
$1.2.5  net. 

Perrl.s,  G.  H.  A  Short  Hi.story  of  War  and 
Peace.  16mo,  pp.  2.56.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.     75  cents  net. 

Punnett,  R.  C.  .Mendelisrn.  Fronti.spiece. 
12ino,  PI).  192.  Third  lOdition,  entirely  rewritten 
and  much  enlarged.  New  York;  .Macmillan  Co. 
81.25  net. 

Kemsen,  Daniel  S.  Post-Mortem  Use  of  Wealth. 
Including  a  Consideration  of  .\nte-.\lortem  (lifts. 
Legal  Point  of  View.  ,  12mo,  pp.  llil.  New  York; 
a.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Koosevelt,  Theodore.  Applied  lOthics.  Being 
one  of  the  William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  for  1910. 
16mo,  pp.  50.     Cambridge:    Harvard  University. 

Sale,  Edith  Tunis.  Red  Rose  Inn.  Frontispiece. 
16mo,  pp.  175.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  l.ippincott  Co. 
$1  net. 

Scott,  Dukinfield  Henry.  The  Evolution  of 
Plants.  16mo,  pp.  250.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.     75  cents  net. 

Scull,  Guy  H.  La.ssoing  Wild  Animals  in  Africa. 
Decorated  cloth.  12ino,  i)p.  l.'}5.  .'!2  illustrations. 
New  York:      Frederick  S.  Stokes  (.'o.     $1.25  net. 

This  is  the  narrative  of  that  astonishing 
expedition  into  British  East  Africa,  in  1909, 
led  by  an  old-fashioned  American  plainsman, 
"Buffalo  Jones,"  for  the  purpose  of  roping 
wild  bea.sts  after  the  cow-boy  style.  The  ad- 
venture and  doing  of  the  thing  probably 
appealed  most  to  Jones,  but  his  financial 
backers  saw  profits  in  having  moving-pictures 
made  of  these  stunts  and  exhibiting  them 
with  the  plainsman  as  lecturer.  Every  one 
knows  that  this  plan  was  carried  out.  Jones 
and  his  two  helpers  did  actually  round  up 
and  capture  with  their  lassos  not  only  vari- 
ous antelopes  and  smaller  creatures,  but  a 
giraffe,  a  rhinoceros,  and  at  last  a  full-grown 
and  very  indignant  lioness  which  is  now  in 
Zoological  Park,  New  York;  and  all  the 
process  was  duly  photographed,  resulting  i;i 
a  series  of  extremely  interesting  cinemato- 
graph pictures.  Now  this  was  really  a  most 
strange,  adventurous,  and  fairly  wonderful 
performance,  and  it  afforded  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  a  book  abounding  in  vivid  descrip- 
tion and  most  telling  humor.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Mr.  Scull  has  not  seemed  to  realize 
this  opportunity,  and  has  given  us  instead  a 
painstaking  report  from  which  the  spirit  of 
the  matter  has  somehow  wholly  evaporated 
— and  evaporated  things  are  very  dry! 

Shao-YariK.  Lin.  A  Chinese  Appeal  to  Chris- 
tendom concerning  Christian  Missions.  8vo,  pp. 
321.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Spargo.  John. 
Socialism.  12mo, 
Huebsch.     $1  net. 


Sidelights    on    Contemporarv 
pp.    154.      New   York:     B.    W. 


.Stevenson.  Robert  Louis.  The  Letters  of.  Ind- 
ited by  Sidney  Colvin.  A  New  Edition  rearranged 
in  lour  volumes  with  150  new  letters.  \'ol.  L  1868- 
1880,  Scotland — France — (California.  Vol.  IL  1880- 
1887,  Alps  and  Highlands — Hveres — Bournemouth, 
Vol.  IIL,  1887-1891,  The  Adirondacks— Pacific  Voy- 
ages— First  Year  at  \'ailima.  Vol.  IV.,  1891-1894, 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Year  at  \'ailima — The 
End.  16mo,  pp.  340,  382,  392,  417.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1  per  vol. 

Taft,  Marcus  Lorenzo.  Strange  Siberia,  .\long 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  .\  Journey  from  the 
Great  Wall  of  China  to  the  Skyscrapers  of  Manhat- 
tan. Illustrated.  16mo,  pp.  260.  New  York: 
Eaton  &  Mains.     $1  net. 

Townley.  Houghton.  English  Woodlands  and 
Their  Story.  8vo,  pp.  309.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton   &  Co.     $5. 

Ever  since  Shakespeare  celebrated  the 
Forest  of  Arden  and  Windsor  Forest  Eng- 
lish writers  have  loved  to  treat,  in  a  more 
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The  HoAvard  Watch 


veryone  con- 


1^      cedes  that  the 
Railroad    man 
must  have  an  accu- 
rate watch. 

His  business  requires  it. 

But  how  about  the  man  in  any 
other  calling .'' 

Why  should  he  be  content  with 
less  than  the  best  in  a  timepiece  ."* 

Is  not  a  cheap  and  unreliable 
watch  an  evidence  of  slackness 
in  character  and  habit — a  confes- 
sion as  to  the  slight  value  he  places 
on  his  own  time  .'' 


There  is  a  big  change  takin^c 
place  in  this  country  on  the 
watch  question. 

Respect  for  a  fine  watch  mech- 
anism increases  with  culture  and 
civilization. 

There  are  not  so  many  men  wh.j 
think  it  smart  to  carry  a  poor  watch 
and  bang  it  around. 

More  men  every  day  are  willing  to 
put  money  in  a  fine  watch  even  if  it  is 
carried  in  the  pocket  where  it  cannot 
always  be  seen. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it.  The  price  of  each 
watch — from  the  17-jewel  ( douhU 
roller)  in  a  Boss  or  Crescent  gold- 
filled  case  at  S40  to  the  2  3 -jewel  in  a 
14-k  solid  gold  case  at  $150 — is  fixed 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket 
attached. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.     Find  the  HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop  us  a  postal  card,   Dept.   O,   and   we    will   send   you   "  The  Story  of 
Edward   Howard    and  the  First   American    Watch" — an  inspiring  chapter 
of  history  that  every  man  and  boy  should  read. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  S.WER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 


FACSIIIILI 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 
portant  papers    ^^1    \/    '\ss^      pins  or  files 
100  in  Each  Box  H^  ^|  Sample  Box  15c 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  1S5-1S7  Waverly  PI..  >.  V.  City 


Delicious,  Invigorating; 

MALTED  MILK 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 
Better  than  Tea  or  Coifee. 
Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  quick  lonch.  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

M^A  void  Imitations^Ask  for  "HORUCK'S  "—Everywhere 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 

HORLICK'S 
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Clean  House  By  Air 

Thoroughly  —  Easily  —  Silently 

Every  particle  of  dast  and  dirt  is  gathered  by 
the  strong,  even  suction  created  by  Centri- 
fugal Fans.  Let  us  prove  to  yoo  the  simpli- 
city, the  efficiency,  the  real  economy  of  the 


Sntitncible 


R  e;  n  o\/at  o  r 


No  gears  —  no  pumps  —  no  valves  —  no  wearing 
parts.  This  is  the  air-cleaning  machine  with  a 
record  of  years  of  success.    Sold  on  a  guarantee. 

The    ^^^nlJincillle  will    give  a  lifetime   of   added    clean 
liness  and  comfort ;   it  will  save  money  as  well  as  time  and 
work.    We  request  the  chance  to  prove  this  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  machine  to  you. 

f  nbincible  Stationary 
Plants — made  in  six  sizes. 
This  is  the  only  air-cleaning 
plant  operated  on  the  Cen- 
trifugal Fan  principle. 

fnbincible  Portable 
Machines — made  in  four 
sizes — adapted  for  every 
size  of  home  and  building. 

Illustrated  booklet  tells 
briefly  the  important  things 
you  want  to  know  about 
air -cleaning  machines. 
Free  on  request. 

.%il(lress  Dept.  J 

Electric  Renovator 
Manufacturing  Co< 

31    Ainhorson    .Ivo. 
I'lTI'Mtl  ICUH,  PA. 
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Chairs  &  Tricycles 

For  Invalids  and  Cripples 

Worthington  Co. 

409  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  0. 


Be  Comfortable  This  Summer  in 

E.  C.  Ventilated  Shoes 

They  keep  the  feet  cool  and  comfortable 
on  the  hottest  days.  The  ventilation  has 
the  same  effect  as  light  underwear.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  them. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you  we  will  send  you 
Style  No.  1,  shown  here,  either  in  black  or 
tan,  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Sizes  6-12  for  Men  ^3.00. 

Sizes  2^-6  for  Women  and  Boys  $2.50. 

Sizes  9-2  for  Boys  and  Girls  22.00. 

Dealers  wanted  everywhere.  Address 
for  catalog 

Engel-Cone  Shoe   Company 


J>  New  Street 


East  Boston,  Mass. 


gADGERS 


Chemical 

P«/^  FIRE  ENGINE 


for  the  Protection  of 


~^vj 


Country  Homes, 
Villages  and  Factories 

Especially    when    located    some  dis- 
tance from  a  Fire  Station. 

Throws  a  stream  75  to  85  feet. 

Better  than  a  thousand  gallons  of  water. 

Extinguishes  fire  in  Oil  or  Gasolene. 

May  be  operated  by  one  man. 

Costs  almost  nothing  to  maintain 

Absolutely  Safe 
Lasts  a  Lifetime 

Better    than    Insurtince 

which  d  o  e  s  n  o  t  save 
treasures  which  canno' 
be  replaced. 

Badger 

Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

34  D  Portland  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 


/^u//  i)iforntatio}t 
sert  on  reQiiest. 


or  less  desultor}-  way,  of  English  wood- 
lands, including  New  Forest  (the  oldesc  oi 
all  such  royal  preserves),  and  there  are  in- 
numerable tales  and  romantic  fables  con- 
nected with  each  and  all  of  them.  Mr. 
Townly  deals  with  all  the  forests  of  England 
as  they  exist  in  our  own  day.  He  has  lov- 
ingly described  them  with  pen  and  camera, 
and  his  artistic  use  of  this  modern  paint 
brush  is  singularly  happy.  But  his  is  by 
no  means  a  mere  reflection  of  still  life.  He 
dwells  particularly  on  the  human  element 
in  these  forest  areas,  and  if  there  are  no 
nymphs  and  dryads  there,  at  least  we  find 
the  leaves  and  branches  and  trunks  and 
receive  many  a  clue  to  anecdote,  storj',  and 
song.  There  are  a  hundred  full-page  illus- 
trations to  this  beautiful  book,  the  idea  of 
which  is  new  and  opens  to  the  reader  a  field 
liefore  unoccupied,  if  not  untrodden. 

Tumbull,  Mrs.  LaviTence.  The  Royal  Pawn  of 
Venice.  Frontispiece.  16mo,  pp.  360.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     ?1.50  net. 

Verse,  Mary  Heaton.  The  Very  Little  Person. 
Illustrated  by  Rose  O'Neill.  Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     1911.     SI. 

Tliis  is  a  very  little  book  about  a  "  very 
little  person,"  but  the  adjective,  in  both 
cases,  has  reference  to  quantity  not  to  qual- 
ity. The  "  very  little  person  "  is  the  first  baby 
in  the  Greatrax  family  and  the  author  de- 
scribes with  delicious  humor  the  great  changes 
wrought  by  such  a  tiny  traveler.  The  exag- 
gerated importance  of  the  young  parents,  the 
naive  manner  in  which  Mr.  Greatrax  tells  his 
friends,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  first  few 
months  in  baby's  development,  all  are  told 
with  a  delicate  satire  and  loving  sympathy, 
and  even  the  baby's  point  of  view  is  recog- 
nized in  its  first  acquaintance  with  its  own 
hands  and  feet.  The  difference  between  the 
methods  of  our  parents  and  the  modern  the- 
ories in  regard  to  the  proper  bringing  up  of 
children  is  laughably  illustrated  and  every 
smallest  event  in  a  baby's  life  delightfully 
related — first  smiles,  first  discipline.  It  can 
not  be  described,  but  it  is  delightful  reading, 
and  Miss  O'Neill's  pictures  are  fitting  attend- 
ants for  such  a  charming  little  book. 

WaUIngton,  Nellie  Urner.  American  History 
bv  American  Poets.  Pp.  390.  New  York:  Duf- 
field  &  Co.      1911.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  unique  volume  of  poems  and  one 
that  every  student  and  lover  of  historj-  \i-ill 
welconae  as  a  book  of  ready  reference  and  in- 
teresting reading.  The  author  has  collected 
the  poems  of  over  one  hundred  American 
poets  on  subjects  directly  connected  with  our 
liistory  between  the  years  1826  and  the  pres- 
ent. Appended  to  this  is  a  concentrated  and 
comprehensive  explanatory  note  on  each 
poem;  an  index  of  first  lines;  an  index  of 
titles;  and  an  index  of  authors.  The  poenii 
are,  mostly,  those  that  we  have  known  and 
loved,  but  to  have  them  all  together,  and  to 
have  the  power  to  locate  any  one  of  them  at 
any  time — is.  a  gift  for  which  we  should  be 
very  grateful  to  the  author,  who  has 
acknowledged,  in  a  foreword,  her  indebted- 
ness to  those  who  have  made  the  collection 
possible. 

Watts.  Marv  S.  The  Legacy.  Pp.  394.  New- 
York.    The  Macmillan  Co.     1911.     SI. 50. 

The  German  idea  of  the  "Roman"  is  real- 
ized in  this  new  story  of  Mary  Watts,  better 
than  in  any  recent  novel.  The  local  setting  is 
the  same  as  in  "Nathan  Burke,"  and  it  is 
surely  a  development  of  one  life — from  the 
gawky  ten-year-old  Letty  Breen  to  the  self- 
possest  woman  of  forty,  w^ho  has  been  tempted 
and  escaped  not  wholly  because  of  her  own 
strength.  All  the  formative  influences  sur- 
rounding her  young  life  are  portrayed  with  a 
faithful  honesty  that  is  graphic.    The  Breens 
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were  not  an  admirable  lot,  but  they  consid- 
ered themselves  quite  above  their  neighl)ors, 
and  had  an  aristocratic  way  of  sponging  on 
their  relatives  and  friends  that  was  almost 
well-bred. 

The  reader  rather  resents  his  own  interest 
in  the  sordid  details  of  such  common  lives. 
but  the  story  has  a  power,  somehow,  that  grips 
and  convinces.  Letty  made  a  brave  fight 
against  her  legacy  of  Breen  traits  and  rela- 
tives, and  her  life  with  the  husl)and  she  did 
not  love,  but  whom  she  chose  with  calculating 
appreciation,  proved  the  oft-advanced  theory 
that  habit  has  much  to  do  with  happiness, 
and  that  a  well-balanced  mind  can  compel 
happiness  from  almost  any  surroundings.  At 
the  end,  when  the  red-headed  lover  of  her 
pinafore  period — now  grown  old  antl  opulent, 
offers  to  marry  her  and  remove  all  her  wor- 
ries, Letty  .sounds  the  kisy-note  of  her  charac- 
ter, "I've  never  cared  for  anyljody  in  my 
whole  life,  I  think — I  want  to  be  honest  for 
once — I've  done  so  much  pretending." 

Wllbor,  William  Chambers.  Ode  to  Niagara 
and  Other  Poems.  16mo.  pp.  50.  New  York: 
Eaton  &  .Mains.     50  cents  net. 

>Vinans.  Walter.  The  Art  of  Revolver  .Shoot- 
ing. Together  with  all  Information  concerning  the 
Automatic  and  Single-shot  Pistol,  and  How  to 
Handle  tnem  to  best  Advantage.  New  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  (Quarto,  pp.  350.  Illus- 
trated.    New  York:  O.  P.  Putnam's  .Sons.     $5. 

This  standard  book  on  the  revolver  and 
pistol  and  their  use  has  been  reissued  in  a  new 
edition  revised  to  catch  up  with  the  advance  i 
in  the  construction  of  these  weapons,  and  of 
experience  in  shooting  with  them.  It  is  sump- 
tuously printed  and  illustrated. 

Wordsworth,  John.  The  National  Church  of 
Sweden.  The  Hale  Lectures  at  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Chicago,  1910.  Pp.  459.  Lon- 
don: A.  R.  Mowbray  &  Co.  Milwaukee:  The 
Young  Churchman  Co.     $2. 

In  this  scholarly  and  sympathetic  account 
of  a  national  church,  closely  akin  to  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
has  traced  the  hi.story  of  religious  worship  in 
Sweden  from  its  beginnings  in  the  Age  of 
Bronze  to  the  present.  After  an  interesting 
chapter  on  the  early  heathen  period,  he 
passes  from  the  conversion  of  Sweden  in 
830  A.n.,  through  the  era  of  Catholicism  and 
the  Reformation,  to  the  religious  tendencies 
and  movements  of  the  Swedish  Church  of  to- 
day, both  in  the  homeland  and  in  the  United 
States.  All  influences  that  liave  contributed 
to  shape  the  church  policies  of  Sweden  are 
clearly  set  forth.  The  reader  can  not  fail  to 
obtain  a  valuable  insight  into  Swedish  char- 
acter and  Swedish  history.  In  the  hoped-for 
unity  of  action  between  the  churches  of  Swe- 
den and  England,  Bishop  Wordsworth  sees 
a  possible  first  step  toward  a  united  Christen- 
dom. 

Wright,  William  Burnet.  The  Heart  of  the 
Master.  12nio,  pp.  247.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.     $1.25  net. 


Not  His  Air. — It  was  a  very  fashionable  con- 
cert and  the  artists  very  well-known  ones, 
but  the  two  young  things  were  too  busy  with 
picking  out  their  i)eculiarities  to  hear  the 
music. 

In  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  selection  the 
pianist  suddenly  lifted  his  hands  from  the 
keys  and  one  of  the  yoimg  things  was  lieartl 
to  say  clearly: 

"I  wonder  if  that  hair  is  his  own?'' 
.,    The  old  man  who  sat  beside  her  was  slightly 
deaf,  but  he  turned  with  a  benevolent  smile. 

"No,  miss,"  he  imparted,  pleasantly,  "  that 
is  Schubert's." — Philaddphici  Times. 
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Civilization — from 


Signal  Fire  to  Telephone 


T^HE  telephone  gives  the 
*  widest  range  to  personal 
communication.  CiviHzation 
has  been  extended  by  means 
of  communication. 

The  measure  of  the  progress 
of  mankind  is  the  difference 
between  the  signal  fire  of  the 
Indian  and  the  telephone 
service  of  to-day. 

Each  telephone  user  has  a 
personal  interest  in  the  growth 
of  the  whole  telephone  system. 


He  is  directly  benefited  by 
every  extension  of  his  own 
possibilities. 

He  is  indirectly  benefited  by 
the  extension  of  the  same  pos- 
sibilities to  others,  just  as  he 
is  benefited  by  the  extension 
of  the  use  of  his  own  language. 

Any  increase  in  the  number 
of  telephones  increases  the 
usefulness  of  each  telephone 
connected  with  this  system. 

The  Bell  System  is  designed 
to  provide  Universal  service. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


English,  German 
French,  Domestic 


Twelve 
Popular 
Shades 


SILK 
HOSIER  Y 


fOR  SIM.MKK   WJ-:AJ{ 

We  are  making  a  special  feature  of  our  pure  thread 
silk  half  hose,  Hright,  Lustrous,  Crumhy.  in  all 
popular  shade."!  at  itOo.  Get  arquainted  with  our 
Sho('piiig:-hy-l'ost-S{-r-iii\  It  will  pay  you  hand- 
souiely.  Our  Illustrated  .Art  Booklet  will  tell 
aliout  it      Sent  on  a|)plication. 

MACVLI.AK    I'AliKKR    VOyirASY 

400   Wanhhiiiton  St.  Boxtnii,  .>/«.«. 


FILING  DESK  "'•-'^o"' 

Files   ai\d  desk  combirved 

.YOUR  CHOICE.  Fi(ii<;  kinds  of  dniivors  for  filiog  businost 
I<»pors.  U'tttTs.  ludox  Cards.    EUvtrxs.  Mo.      A    V1T7 
V  I>racti.-al  desk.subslantiallv  builtof  Solid  Oak.  heau- 
^tidiUj-  finisli.'d  0.>Jdoii  or  Weathered.     Top  2Sx5i 
»^  Drawers  on   r>.ller   beariups.      Anv  arrangement 
,ot  drawers  i'2'2  (XX  ff  eis  Swinging  Stand  t3.S0, 
■  express  paid  in  "   ,"5. 

trre  Oatal,>g  'D-— fi4  pa*.-,  filinit  and  o(Bm»' 
'  time  saving  devices.     Bookl.-t  "nilBc  8ii«rntlou" 
'  »>lves  filing  pr..blems.     Caial  c  "E"  shows  Hand- • 
/some.  /ii.'Tp<?nsiri>  .<ectional  Bookcaae3Atvo  stvl«i).^ 
'Kr»lgh«  Paid   east  of   Mont 
,     Wyo.,  Colo.,  Okla.,  Tex.  Con'- 
sistantly  low  prices  bevond. 

^C  I'Dton  Si.,  }Ionrue,  Hieh. 

Kew  York  Oflica 
lOS  rulton  St. 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST  TOBACCO 

— for  travelling.  The  long  journey 
will  seem  shorter  if  you  have  your 
old  friend  "pipe"  and  a  box  of 
Velvet.  Velvet  is  Burley  tobacco 
— exceptional  Burley — the  choice 
leaves  of  each  plant.  These 
selected  leaves  are  mellowed  and 
cured  for  two  years  so  scientifically 
and  with  such  skill  that  they  make 
the  mildest,  coolest,  smoothest  smoke 
you  ever  put  into  your  pipe.  Velvet 
is  different  from  any  Qther  tobacco 
you  ever  tasted.  But — if  you  doubt 
- — get  a  can  to-day.  You'll  realize 
its  goodness  the  minute  you  try  it. 
It  will  prove  itself. 

SPAULDING  &  MERRICK 
Chicago,  Hi. 


In  a  neat  metal  can 

10  cents 

At  your  dealer'' s,  or  if  he 
is  sold  out  send  us  the 
toe.  We''ll  send  ycu  a 
can  to  any  address  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 


PROTECT  YOUR 
AUTO    LICENSE 

with  a  genuine  Sealfjrain 
leather  protector.  Folds 
compact.  Takes  up  little 
space  in  your  pocket. 
Every  car  o\\  ner  and  driver 
needs  one.  Fits  license 
nicely. 
Keeps  li- 
cense clean, 
and    y  o  ii 


always  know  where  to  find  it.   Just 
what  you  want  while  touring 

AUTO  UCENSE  PROTECTOR  $1 
PREPAID 

Prompt  refund  if  not  satisfactory 

C.  W.  WEEKS  CO.,  Department  E, 
Springfield,  Mass 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

SHERMAN'S   HATRED   OF   DISPLAY 

A  S  he  was  one  of  the  bravest,  so  General 
•^  *•  Sherman  was  also  one  of  the  most  mod- 
est of  men.  He  is  the  only  known  American 
to  have  declined  a  genuine  offer  of  the  Presi- 
dencj^,  and  one  of  the  few  North  American 
generals  to  have  been  in  a  position  of  de- 
manding it.  With  this  trait  in  mind,  Gen. 
Horatio  C.  King,  his  friend  and  companion, 
tells  us  in  The  Christian  Endeavor  World  how 
at  the  great  review  in  Washington  in  Maj', 
1865,  coming  face  to  face  with  General 
Meade,  General  Sherman  remarked: 

"  Meade,  I  am  afraid  my  poor  tatterdema- 
lion corps  Avill  make  a  poor  appearance  to- 
morrow when  contrasted  with  yours." 

Meade  consolingly  replied: 

"Sherman,  the  people  in  Washington  are 
now  so  well  disposed  to  the  Army  that  they 
will  make  all  allowances.  You  needn't  be 
afraid." 

Nor  was  he!  But  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
Sherman  studiously  avoided  public  appear- 
ances whenever  possible.  Speech-making  in 
particular  aroused  his  apprehension,  as  this 
letter  of  January  9,  1884,  to  General  King 
abundantly  reveals.     It  reads: 

"  Dear  General:  I  was  simply  amused  at 
the  assurance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
in  having  chosen  me  as  the  orator  of  their 
next  meeting  in  Brooklyn,  June  11  and  12, 
and  equally  so  at  my  own  folly  at  having  at 
any  period  of  life  held  out  such  a  pretext. 
Of  course  the  thing  is  simply  impossible 
What  you  mean,  of  cour.'^e,  is  that  I  nomi- 
nate a  substitute.  AVell,  I  name  Joe  Choate 
of  the  firm  of  Evarts  and  Co.  You  may  an- 
swer that  he  was  not  a  soldier  at  all;  so  much 
the  better;  he  did  not  do  his  share  of  fighting; 
now  let  him  do  his  share  of  'orating.' 

"  Dan  Dougherty  made  one  of  your  best 
orations.  Let  Choate  make  another.  As  old 
soldiers  we  have  a  right  to  take  things  easy 
and  draft  our  orators  and  poets  from  the 
mass  of  the  community,  which  realizes  that 
they  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  soldiers 
who  fought,  bled,  and  died  for  them.  I  would 
as  soon  undertake  to  argue  a  point  of  law 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  to  stand  up  before  a  Brooklyn 
audience 

"  If  Choate  flinches,  try  ex-President  Hayes. 
He  is  an  uncommonly  fine  and  ready  speaker. 

"  Certain  that  you  will  have  a  joyful  audi- 
ence and  a  suitable  orator,  I  am  sincerely 
your  friend  (retired)         W.  T.  Sherman." 

Sherman's  intense  hatred  of  sham  and 
fulsome  eulogy  was  shown  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Grant,  when  his  body  was  lying  in 
.state  in  the  capitol  at  Albany: 

An  extended  body  of  military  was  drawn 
up  in  line,  and  there  was  also  a  vast  crowd 
of  onlookers,  all  silent  and  deeply  imprest 
with  the  nature  of  the  occasion. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  funeral  train  the 
Governor  designated  me  to  escort  General 
Sherman  to  a  seat  in  the  open  barouche  in 
which  he  was  seated. 

As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  place,  he  be- 
gan to  talk  in  his  usual  free,  frank,  and  en- 
gaging manner;  and  the  staff  gathered 
around  him  as  eager  listeners. 


The  Newlyweds 

are  starting  off  on  their  wedding 
trip.     The  trunks  are  crowded  full 

of  new  and  wonderful  clothes.     Teasing 

friends    have   slyly  attached    the   tell-tale 

"Just  Married"  tags  and  streamers  as  the 

carriage  rolls  away. 

But  what  a  pity  it  the  trunks  should  get 

smashed  by  ruthless  baggage-men,  and  the 

bride's  finery  should  be  ruined  or  exposed 

to  curious  eyes  ! 

The  trade  mark  on  the  top  near  the  lock  of  every 

G.  &  5.  NEVERBREAK 

tiunk  is  a  guarantee  o(  strength 

and   faithful  service, 
Look  for  il  before 
you  buy  and  re- 
fuse  substilutes. 
Man  11     differ- 
ent   >n(>ilels    to 
suit  iiintrfaney 
and   ereni  one 
extra  raliie   at 
the   price    i/ou 
leish  t(i  pail. 
Writi'    for       ■  Cupid 
Trunk"  — a    clever   travel 
story  ill  booklet  form  contain- 
ing   illtistiations  and   descrip- 
tions of  G.  &  S.  Neverbreak 

Trunks.       We  will  tell    you  of 
the  denier  wliocun  fit  yo'u  out. 

L.  GOLDSMITH  &  SON 
3  Cherry  St. 
Newark, 
N.  J. 


The  larg- 
est   trunk 
factory  in  the 
tvurld.    Estab- 
lished in  1^69. 


W^8  BATH  TUB 


Costs  little,  no  plumbing,  little  water.   Weight      a 

15  pounds,  folds  into  small  rolL  Full  length  batbs, 

far  better  than  tin  tuba.    Lasts  for  ye&re.    Write 

r  special  agentB  offer  and  descriptioQ.  ROBINSON 

liATH  CABIN iiT  CO.f  093  Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 


LIFE   INSURANCE   FOR 
MOTOR  CAR  PAINT 

An  automobile  is  as  old  as  it  looks.  You 
can  keep  your  auto  brilliant  and  new 
looking  without  expense,  without  sending  it 
to  the  paint  shop,  by  using  ordinary  care, 
plain  water,  a  sponge  and 


MOBO  is  a  pure  vegetable-oil  soap.  The  basis  of  it 
is  linseed  oil,  tJie  oil  tliat  gives  the  gloss  to  varnish. 
It  contains  no  chemicals,  no  free  alkali.  Itdis^olves 
and  absorbs  oil  and  grease.  It  leaves  the  paint  and 
Tarnish  absolutel.v  clean,  bright  ami  lustrous. 

Recommended  and  used  by  all  tirst-class  garages. 
Sold  by  all  motor  supply  houses.  In  cans,  half  barrels 
and  barrels.  If  your  supply  dealer  cannot  furnish 
Mobo,  write  for  our  free  booklet  "How  to  Keep  Auto- 
mobiles Clean  and  Bright,"  and  pricesf.o.b.  your  city. 


JOHN    T.    STANLEY 

Maker  of  Fine  Soaps 


650  West  Thirtietk  St. 


New  York  City 
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Among  other  things  I  recall  this,  which 
has  never  escaped  my  memory.  He  said  in 
substance: 

"Yes,  the  exercises  at  Mount  McCiregor 
were  of  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
character.  I  do  not  recall  any  that  were  more 
so;  and  that  sermon  of  Parson  [Bishop] 
NewTnan  was  very  fine,  very  fine  indeed.  But 
I  think  there  was  a  little  too  much  palaver 
in  it,  too  much  soft  soap. 

"Why,  I  knew  Grant;  I  was  with  him  at 
West  Point;  no  one  knew  him  better;  he 
was  a  noble  and  a  great  man;  but,  when  I 
see  any  one  trying  to  come  the  saint  busi- 
ness over  Grant,  I  think  I  see  him  sitting 
up  in  his  coffin,  and  doing  this";  and  with 
that  he  placed  his  right  thumb  against  the 
extremity  of  his  nose,  and  performed  the 
movement  known  as  twiddling  the  fingers. 

The  climax  was  so  unexpected  that  we 
were  wholly  unprepared,  and  wo  could  only 
bury  our  faces  in  our  handkerchiefs  to  con- 
ceal our  laughter. 


THE    TROUBLES    OF    UMPIRING 

'T^^HE  only  good  umpire  is  a  dead  um- 
pire,  to  judge  from  the  frequent 
■demands  for  his  immediate  decease  that 
are  to  be  heard  during  every  game.  And 
sometimes,  when  the  stream  of  a))use,  pop- 
bottles,  and  advice  is  especially  bad,  the 
umpire  himself  may  occasionally  wish  for 
heaven  or  anywhere  but  the  diamond.  So 
we  gather  from  an  acc6unt  of  the  umpire's 
woes  in  the  New  York  Herald.  Blindness  is 
a  complaint  of  which  every  umpire  is  at  some 
time  or  other  accused,  and  often  deservedly, 
as  the  following  story  Avill  show.  It  is  on 
"Billy"'  McLean  who  umpired  a  long  while 
ago,  and  was  considered  as  bad  as  the  worst 
of  them.  But  if  not  a  good  umpire,  McLean 
■was  not  a  "dead  one"  by  any  means: 

One  night  he  got  an  idea.  He  wandered 
away  from  the  hotel  where  he  and  the  men 
were  stopping,  and  read  the  electric  signs 
aljout  a  mile  away,  memorizing  them.  Then 
he  returned.  Several  players  were  sitting 
about  in  front  of  the  hotel,  smoking. 

"Hero's  the  blind  ump,"  said  one. 

"Blind  am  I  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Well,  we'll  see. 
Can  you  make  that  flag  flying  over  there  ? 
See  the  electric  sign  near  it  ?  Can  you  read 
that?  " 

The  players  all  tried  and  failed. 

"Can't  make  it  out,  huh  ?"  chuckled 
McLean.  "Well,  we'll  see  what  I  can  do. 
Looks  like  L-A-M-P-I-N-A.  Lets  go  see  if 
that  is  right.'' 

Of  course  it  was.  The  play<>rs  couldn't 
understand  it. 

"Thought  you  had  pretty  good  eyes,  didn't 
you  ?  "  grinned  McLean. 

He  fooled  them  for  a  long  time.  At  last 
some  one  noticed  that  he  was  missing  every 
night  after  supper  for  a  short  time  before  he 
read  his  signs.  He  was  g(>tting  his  data. 
They  shadowed  him  and  found  out  liow  he 
■did  it. 

"Old  Bob"  Emslio.  th(>  veteran  of  thr 
National  staff,  is  so  oKl  and  "blind"  that  he 
has  been  actually  retired  and  only  acts  oc- 
casionally on  the  reserve  list.  Still,  says  the 
writer,  Emslie  is  game  to  the  core  for  all  that: 

Our  readers  are 


; 
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Reliable  Gold-Filled 


We  show^  here  a  staple 
and  popular  style  of 
watch  case:  it  is 
known  as  an  "engine-turned" 
design.  Note  the  depth  of 
the  engraving.  This  is  done 
with  a  diamond-pointed  tool 
on  machines  costing  three  to 
four  thousand  dollars  apiece. 
The  deep,  sharp,  clear-cut 
work  is  possible  because  of  the 
thickness  of  the   gold. 

The  important  thing  for 
you  to  remember  is  that  on 
ordinary  filled   cases  the  sur- 


face of  gold  is  so  thin  that  the 
design  is  not  diamond-cut  at 
all — it  is  merely  burnished  in. 
It  soon  wears  smooth  and  the 
base  metal  shows  through. 
But  with  Crescent  or  Jas. 
Boss  gold-filled  cases  this 
work  is  done  exactly  as  on 
our  Keystone  solid  gold 
cases. 

The  marks  shown  at  the  top  of 
this  page  insure  absolute  integrity 
in  bullion  value,  in  assay,  and  in 
the  construction  of  your  watch  case. 
They  are  standard  with  the  fine 
jewelry  trade,  and  have  been  for 
fifty  years. 


The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. 

Established  1853 

Philadelphia 


f^^E^I^A 


Rhinoceros 


Brand 


•>?^ 


GOLF  BALL  ENAMEL 


A  New  Ball  At  Every  Tee 

Glossy  white — always.  Waterproof.  Weather- 
proof. Forms  a  tough  elastic  surface  that  will 
not  crack,  check,  chip,  peel,  nor  blister.  Easily, 
quickly  put  on  by  hand. 

Price,  25  cents  per  can.  Enough  for  ;o  new- 
balls.  At  your  dealer's,  or  give  us  his  name 
and  send  25  cents,  and  we  will  send  at  once. 


PECORA  PAINT  CO. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Ill 


4th  and  Erie  Atc. 

EslablisheJ  1862 
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TUML. 


-^ 


/griMs  s(/ccfssfi/iB(/smss 

FOR  nineteen  years  this  company  has, 
with  continuous  success^  been  fur- 
nishinfj  investments  to  the  public. 
Our  6%  Gold  Coupon  Bonds  afford  ideal 
securities.  First  Mortpapes  on  real  estate 
secure  them,  the  mortgfages  being:  held  by 
Tnistee.  The  interest  is  obtainable  by 
simply  dipping  the  coupons  attached. 

Write  for  booklet  "B." 


THE  TROPICAL  BUILDING  5.    ^ 
INVESTMENT  CO.         m 

KEY    WEST.  FLORIDA  \ 


■SSL 
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Before  You  Order 
Business 
Stationery 

learn  about  the  advantages  you'll 
secure  by  specifying  that  it  bear  the 
watermark 

iTia<lp  Mill;  K-.- St   v,-.n  , 


Best  at 


the  Price 


Made    in    White    and  Six    Colors 
With  Envelopes  to  Match 

This  paper  has  not  only  the  strength, 
crackle  and  character  that  give  impressive- 
ness  to  business  stationery,  but  its  economi- 
cal method  of  distribution  has  so  reduced  its 
cost  that  it  produces 

Impressive  Stationery 

at  a  Usable  Price 

That  method  is  this  :  Construction  Bond 
is  sold  only  direct  to  responsible  printers 
and  lithographers  in  quantities  of  500  lbs. 
or  more  at  a  time,  while  other  fine  bonds 
are  sold  through  jobbers,  a  ream 'or  more 
at  a  time,  to  any  printer  who  will  buy 
them.  The  saving  is  obvious  and  it's 
your  sdiv\ng\{yo\xsecure  Construction  Bond. 
We  will  tell  you  more  about  our  sale  plan  and 
send  you  some  handsome  specimen  letterheads 
on  Construction  Bond,  together  with  the  names 
of  those  printers  and  lithographers  in  your 
vicinity  who  handle  it,  if  you'll  just  ask  us  on 
your  business  stationery. 

W.  E.   WROE  &  CO. 

1012  South  Michigan  Boulevard  CHICAGO 


DO  YOU  WANT  YOUR 
MONEY  TO  EARN  5% 

To  be  amply  secured  at  all  times  from  possi- 
bility of  loss — 

And  to  be  where  you  can  get  it  on  demand  any 
time  you  may  need  it — 

You  can  open  an  account  with  this  company 
with  any  amount  from  $25  to  $5000 — You  can 
add  to  it  at  your  convenience — or  withdraw  as 
you  wish — 

It  will  Earn  5  per  cent  for  Every  day  that  it  is 
in  our  hands — 

It  will  be  amply  protected  by  first  mortgages 
.on  improved  real  estate  and  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  institution  that  in  16  years  has  never 
been  a  day  late  in  the  payment  of  either 
principal  or  interest— 

yisk  for  the   booklet 
tellitig  all  about    it. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co., 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


One  day  in  the  season  of  1909  .  .  .  "Old 
Bob"  was  behind  the  bat  during  a  game  be- 
tween the  Giants  and  St.  Louis.  A  hitter  made 
a  foul  tip  which  struck  Emslie  on  the  head,  and 
he  went  down  unconscious.  Players  rushed 
toward  him  with  water  and  sponges  and  began' 
to  mop  his  head.  Sh!  Emslie  wears  a  wig, 
and  some  careless  player  pulled  this  off  during 
the  process  of  resuscitation. 

"Looks  like  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
cathedral,"  shouted  one  fan  as  "Bob's"  nude 
pate  was  exposed  to  view.  "No  wonder  he 
has  called  so  many  of  them  wrong." 

The  old  man,  semiconscious,  realized  what 
had  happened  and  struggled  to  his  feet.  He 
grabbed  for  the  wig  to  cover  his  naked  head 
and  hide  his  hirmiliation,  and  then,  altho  but 
a  minute  before  unconscious,  he  fought  like 
a  tiger  players  and  attendants. 

A  story  is  told  of  Connolly,  an  umpire  in 
the  American  League.  He  was  riding  on  a 
trolley-car  in  Washington  recently  and  the 
conductor  was  making  change.  "Did  I  give 
you  $2  or  $3?"  asked  the  conductor.  "I 
don't  know,"  ans^tered  Connolly.  "I  can't 
see.     At  least  every  one  says  I  can't." 

The  dictatorial  powers  of  the  umpire  are 
seen  in  a  case  like  this: 

A  man  named  Cleary,  who  used  to  imipire 
in  the  Kansas  State  League,  had  the  habit  of 
using  one  plug  of  tobacco  a  game.  He  was  to 
work  a  double-header  one  day  between  the 
two  leading  teams,  and,  according  to  his 
custom,  he  brought  two  plugs  to  the  park  as 
ammunition.  The  day  was  beautiful  and  a 
big  crowd  w^as  on  hand.  When  nine  innings 
had  been  played  in  the  second  game  the  score 
was  tied,  but  Cleary  had  exhausted  all  his 
tobacco.  He  asked  some  one  to  go  out  and 
get  him  another  plug,  and  every  one  thought 
that  it  was  a  great  joke  for  an  umpire  to  ex- 
pect to  have  a  favor  done  for  him.  All  re- 
fused.    It  was  still  light  and  bright  and  clear. 

"I  can't 'lunpire  without  eating  tobacco," 
said  Cleary,  "and  if  no  one  will  get  me  any 
I'll  call  this  game." 

And,  according  to  the  tale,  he  did.  The 
next  day  the  newspapers  published  the  ac- 
count of  the  game,  and  in  parentheses  that  it 
was  called  with  the  score  a  tie  because  the 
umpire  had  run  out  of  chewing-tobacco.  The 
case  was  carried  up  to  the  National  Commis- 
sion, the  Supreme  Court  of  baseball,  and  the 
game  stood  a  tie.  It  is  the  only  case  on 
record  in  which  a  contest  was  called  because 
the  umpire  had  no  tobacco. 

Another  decision  which  had  to  be  referred 
eventually  to  the  National  Commission  was 
the  now  historic  encounter  between  the 
"Giants"  and  "Cubs"  two  years  ago  at  the 
Polo  Grounds.  At  the  most  important  stage 
of  the  game  it  will  be  recalled  how  O'Daj' 
denied  that  Merkle,  one  of  the  home  players, 
had  touched  second  base. 

He  started  to  deny  it  from  the  field,  and  he 
concluded  his  statement  under  the  grand 
stand,  with  a  row  of  policernen  protecting  his 
position.  It  all  happened  so  quickly  that 
even  O'Day  did  not  realize  his  danger  imtil 
a  couple  of  "pop"  bottles  had  been  bounced 
off  his  head. 

It  requires  the  hurling  of  only  one  "pop" 
bottle  for  thousands  to  catch  the  idea.  Some 
one  threw  the  weapon  of  the  fan  at  O'Day. 


dinary  [>earl  buttons 

shirt     manufacturers 

sew  on.    This  is  also 

true  about  the  Larter 

Vest  Buttons  in  any 

kind  of  vest.  Both  are 

inserted  and  removed        Quick  and  easj,  in  or  out 

with    perfect  ease  — 

without  the  many  troubles  of  other  kinds  of  shirt 

Studs  or  vest  buttons  vtrith  old  style  backs. 

Every  Lartet  Shirt     ^     Stud  or  Vest  Button 
bears  this  trade-mark  ^^La»  on  the  back. 

Guarantee.     If   an   accident   of    any    kind 
happens  to  the  back,  a  new  one  in  exchange. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

The  booklet  pictures  and  describes  many 
of  the  great  variety  of  Larter  r'yles  and 

designs  and  suggests  which  should  be   worn  on 

different  occasions. 

If  your  jew- 
eler can  not 

B  u  p  p  I  y     you    with 

Larler    Studs    and 

Buttons,  please  vmte 

US   for    the    name  o{ 

one  who  can. 


yi  Larter  Vest  Button 


Larter  Of  Sons, 


23  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


FELIX 


f  Form    Lottors,   Drawing-s.    Menus.   Re- 
ports, anything:  ?     Then  take  advantage 
of  our  offer  of  t«n  days*  trial,  wlthont 
deposit.    Daus*  IMPH()-VED  Tip  Top  is 
tlie  simplest,  and  quickest  meiliodof 
duplicalinsr.     100  copies  from   Pen- 
written   and  50  copies  from  Type- 
wiitten  Original.    Complete  DupH- 
catoi",    with  "Dauseo"  Oiled  tf?C 
Linen     Back,     negative    roll  V^* 
OR  CO.,  Daus  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St.,  N.  Y^ 


IARCADI4 


SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  tobicco  with  a  regret. 

The  regret  is  that  you  hnve  wasted  so  many 
years  before  you  began  emoking  ARCADIA. 

The  great  brotherhood  of  pipe  smokers,  who  ap- 
preciate a  soothing  and  meditative  pipe,  and  are 
tryina  to  find  a  tobacco  thnt  satisfies  perfectly, 
will  find  their  ideal  in  ARCADIA  MIXTURE. 

If  vou  have  never  had  the  luxury  of  smoking 
ARCADIA 

SEND  10  CENTS  «e°n'dTsr^'pIe. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  81  Dey  Street,  New  York 
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Another  threw  a  cushion.  Then  the  effect  of 
waving  a  red  flag  at  a  hull  looks  like  a  peace 
conference  compared  with  th(;  way  O'Day 
incited  the  crowd.  Tho.se  nearest  to  iiini  put 
their  faith  in  nature's  weapons,  and  those 
handicapped  by  distance  threw  cushions  and 
bottles.  They  all  fought  to  get  a  shot  at  him. 
For  the  fir.st  time  in  his  lif(!  the  imf)erturl)al)le 
O'Day  was  scared.  He  turned  white  and 
dropt  his  mask  and  chest  protector  and  ran 
for  the  gate  under  tlu;  grand  stand. 

The  crowd,  .seeing  red,  was  fast  closing  in 
on  him,  and  this  aVenue  of  retreat  was  pretty 
badly  l)locked.  He  had  to  run  the  gantlet  of 
blows  and  thrown  missih^s.  The  f)<)lice  ru.shed 
and  drove  the  crowd  away  from  his  retreat. 
They  went,  looking  for  more  victims,  the 
Chicago  players  if  po.ssible,  but  these  had 
heard  about  discretion  being  tiie  l>etter  part 
of  valor  and  had  sought  the  slielter  of  their 
clubhouse  while  O'Day  was  yet  the  center  of 
intere.st.  Nothing  is  more  irritable  than  a 
baseball  mob,  and  nothing  is  wor.se,  once  it  is 
worked  up  to  a  frenzy. 

Still,  "baseball  ain't  what  it  used  to  be" 
lamented  an  old-timer  the  other  day: 

"Why,  I  remember  in  Kansas  City  in  '84 
all  those  butchers  used  to  come  out  to  the 
bail  park  for  a  Sunday  game  with  guns.  As 
soon  as  a  high  fly  was  knocked  by  the  visitors 
they  would  all  start  shooting  at  the  ball  in  the 
hope  that  it  Avould  di.sconcert  the  man  who 
was  going  to  try  to  catch  it.  This  very  often 
did  rattle  him  a  trifle.  The  umpire  would  no 
more  think  of  giving  anything  to  the  visiting 
club  in  tho.se  days  than  he  would  of  commit- 
ting suicide.  Whenever'  he  made  a  decision 
that  the  butchers  did  not  like,  they  would  all 
start  shooting  their  guns  off  in  the  air,  but  the 
umpire  never  knew  when  some  wild  and 
inebriated  spectator  was  going  to  get  the 
fever  and  take  a  shot  at  him.  They  didn't 
use  blank  cartridges. 

"  I  saw  the  manager  of  the  old  Boston  club, 
then  known  as  the  Beaneaters,  make  a  kick 
on  a  close  play  in  Kansas  City  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  one  of  his  players  came  up  to 
him  and  a.sked  him  to  cut  it  out.  Everybody 
was  shooting  off  guns. 

"  'Never  mind  this  game.  What  do  we 
care  about  the  game  ?  Let's  get  out  of  here 
alive, '  begged  the  player  of  his  manager.  '  I 
have  a  wife  and  family  at  home.'  " 


THE   HEAD   OF   THE   TOBACCO   TRUST 

JAMES  BUCHANAN  DUKE,  the  head 
of  the  Toliacco  Trust,  was  born  in  the 
year  1857,  which  makes  him  something  like 
fifty-four  years  of  age — just  an  average  age, 
says  the  New  York  Globe,  and  what  will 
strike  every  reverencer  of  genius,  from  Sir 
AValter  Raleigh,  the  first  of  Duke's  "ances- 
tors,'' down  to  the  present  day,  as  even  more 
unusual,  is  that  Mr.  James  Buchanan  Duke 
is  him.self  an  average  man — looks  it,  acts  it . 
and  is  proud  of  it — but  looks   it  especially: 

He  looks  like  the  way  p(H>ple  think  a  farmer 
should  look  in  one  of  tlu>  shire  counties  in 
England.  He  is  of  fair  height,  well  fed  and 
well  roimded,  with  a  fat,  high-colored  face, 
washed-out  gray  eyes,  and  red  hair  grown  thin. 
His  principal  dimension  is  that  of  thickness. 
His  arTu.-i  and  legs  and  body  are  thick.  His 
head  is  round  and  his  neck  is  thick.  But  he 
has  never  been  accused  of  a  mental  thickness. 


You  get  100%  pipe  joy 
out    of    a    "Dribole" 


joypipe 


Nicotine 
and  poisoned 
saliva  can't 

be  sucked  into  your  mouth ;  no 

pa.sty,  foul  ' '  heel. ' '    Every  puff 

absolutely  dry,  clean,  sweet  smoke. 

You  can't  realize  what  real  joy  there 

is   in  a  pipe  smoke  until  you  fire  up  a 

'Dribole"  joypipe.       It's  a  revelation! 
Cross  section  view     g^^jy  ^j^^  construction  of  both  models  illustrated. 
Reason  it  out  yourself  !      The  principle  is  not  a  theory,  but  prac- 
tical, common  sense. 

Satisfaction  commands,  health  .demands  you  smoke  a 

Get  tliis  right  into  your  mint! — the  "Dribole,"  in  appearance,  is  a 
regularly  modeled  pipe.  But  its  wonderful,  sanitary  constmetion  is  shown 
in  cross  section  views.      Every  part  is  self-cleaning! 

All  nicotine  and  saliva  drain  into  a  removable  absorb- 
ent wad,  shown  in  illustrations.  All  the  tobacco  is 
consumed  because  it  remains  dry! 

Don'thesitate,  don't  put  it  off— but  order  right  now,  as  you 
read  this  advertiseiiieut.     Vou  lucil  a  "Dribole"  joypipe  1 

C/\  _  _  for  gcDDine    French  Briar  Dribole  with  solid 
wVrC  .  rubber  bit.     Two  styles — straight  and  curved. 

Genuine  French  Briar;      ^1 
silver  mounted  ;    robber  bit,     w  X 

Piirka::*'  of  wa'is  «  itli  v\'T\  pipe      Al  y->ur  .1.  ;ti.r  «.:■  hy  iitail. 

Shaw  &  Leopold,  5th  and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Phila.  Pa. 


I\if.  Sf/>f.  7,  iqoq 


An  Attractive 

AU- 
Metal 

Garage 

Frame  of  steel.  Roof,  sides,  window  frames  and 
sash  of  heavy  gaufje,  corrutjated  American  Ingot 
Iron,  that  pure,  rustiesiscing  metal  that  wears 
without  change. 

The  Ohio  Portable 

is  fire-proof,  tliiet-i>ro(if,  storm-proof,  lightning- 
proof,  vandal- proof,  yet  the  cost  is  less  than  wood. 
The  yearly  rent  yoii  now  p.iy  the  public  garage 
will  pay  for  the  Ohio.  Easv  to  erect.  Looks  well 
anywhere.  i\  practical,  artistic  building  such  as 
vou  would  have  designed  es|)ecially  for  yourself. 
X'arious  sizes.    $135  up. 

.Also  other  styles  of  portables  for  contractor^, 
shelter  houses,  etc. 

Write  p>-  il'ustratcJ  fo:dir  /.',/,:.v. 

THE  OHIO  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Station  A,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Live  Dealers  Wanted.      Write  for  Special 

Propositiori 


GIVE    YOUR   FEET   FREEDOM 

Your  feet  muscles  wore  made  to  he  used  ju-t  iho  s.ime 
as  the  rest  of  your  musries.  Don't  torture  and  cramp 
them  with  ill-fittint;  shoes  or  rigid  arch-supnorters 
that  take  ont  all  their  life  and  vigor.  If  you  Jiave 
fallen  arches  or  flat  foot. 

COES  &  YOUNG'S 

$7  Flexible  Arch-Support  Shoes 

will  cure  you.  They  keep  the  liK.iments.  tendons  and 
muscles  of  the  feet  just  where  thi-y  belonn.  while  al- 
lowiiiK  them  perfect  freedom  of  movement.  Thry 
Irain  your  fcft  to  bear  the  weifht  of  vourhody  in  the 
way  that  Mature  intended  They  cive  prrlrrt  romlort 
through   their  proper  shape  and  complete  flexibility. 

In  any  case  where  this  shoe  fails  to  do  all  that  we 
<-laini  for  it.  wf>  will  rti**rrfali,r  rrfiind  thr  prire,  $:*,  and  aUo 
Ihi*  return  pxpr^s*  rharjrrs. 

Write  today  for  folder  C  describins  these  shoes, 
designed,  produced  and  sold  exclusively   by  ns. 


photo  allows  tho  ri'lnarkahle  flexibility  of  our  sb,v 

COES  &  YOUNG  CO.,  20  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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A  Pocket  stove  or  ice  box 

INSURES    MOTORISTS'    COMFORT 

Pays  Dividends  in  Money  Saved 

When  your  car  is  equipped  with 
Thermos,  the  enjoyment  of  a  short 
spin  or  a  long  tour  is  guaranteed.  It 
makes  you  independent  of  road  houses 
— saves  money — and  enables  you  to 
follow  out  the  way  of  the  roads  through 
the  most  delightful  country.  For 
Thermos  keeps  liquids  or  solids  ice 
cold  or  piping  hot  until  you  wish  th'em.  It  is 
always  ready — just  when  you  want  it— and  it 
enables  you  to  enjoy  a  cooling  drink  or  a  dainty 
luncheon  anywhere  en  route. 

For  lunch  at  the  office  or  factory,  for  sick 
room  or  nursery,  it  is  ideal. 

Pint  Thermos  Bottles        ■        -     $1.50  up 
Quart        "  "  -        -        2.50  up 

Complete  Lunch  Kits        -        -       3.00  up 

For  your  own  sake,  avoid  worthless  imita- 
tions. Look  for  the  name  "Thermos"  on 
every  Thermos  article. 

Thermos  is  sold  at  all  first-class  stores,  and 
a  post  card  will  bring  you  an  interesting  hand- 
somely illustrated  46-page  Booklet,  telling  the 
many  kinds,  uses  and  prices  of  Thermos. 

It  is  FREE— write  NOIV. 

AMERICAN    THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 
Thermos  Building  New  York 
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CRUDOL 

Nature's  Hair  Tonic 

Crude  Oil  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  natural 
hair  grower 

CRUDOL 

is  crude  oil  made  pleasant  to  use. 

THE  One  application  produces  surprising  results. 
CRUDOL  CRUDOL  removes  dandruff,  feeds  the 
rnMPANY  scalp  and  nourishes  the  hair  roots,  pro- 
:!!,,„.  moting  luxuriant  growth  of  fluffy 

1773  Broadway  hair.     There  is  no  alcohol 

New    York   City  in  Crudol.     CRUDOL 

Gciitlemoi :  —  En-  is  sold  in  25c.  and 

closed  find in  SOc.  tubes- 

stamps  for  tube  of  CRUDOL.  THE  CRUDOL 

Name .,    COMPANY 

Address "■■•.'',-"  ^'"-^ 

My  Druggist  is '"•.. 


except  when  he  came  to  Major  Ginter  of  the 
firm  of  Allen  &  Ginter  and  offered  to  buy  out 
that  once-famous  firm  of  cigaret-manufac- 
turers.  Major  Ginter  listened  courteously, 
but  his  sense  of  humor  eventually  got  the 
better  of  him.  He  lay  back  in  his  chair  and 
looked  the  panting  Duke  over  and  laughed 
— and  aughed — and  laughed.  Finally  he 
wiped  his  eyes  and  gasped  out: 

"You  haven't  enough  money — and  you 
can't  borrow  enough  money — to  buy  us.  My 
dear  Duke,  you  are  actually  funny." 

Mr.  Duke  waited  in  silence  until  Major 
Ginter  had  quite  concluded.  Then  he  sought 
his  hat. 

"I'm  going  now,  major,"  said  he.  "I  just 
thought  I'd  wait — until  you  had  finished  your 
last  laugh.'' 

A  little  later  he  bought  out  the  firm,  practi- 
cally at  his  own  price,  and  created  the  germ  of 
the  present  Tobacco  Trust.  He  had  become 
a  milliona're,  but  while  the  fight  was  going  on 
he  at  one  lime  moved  out  of  a  $3-a-week  room 
in  New  Ycrk,  and  took  one  at  a  dollar  a  week 
less.  "I  didn't  «-eally  need  a  good  room,"  he 
has  explained.  "I  worked  in  the  factory  or 
office  all  day,  and  then  went  out  at  night  to 
make  my  rounds  of  the  retail  dealers,  selling 
cigarets.     All  I  needed  was  a  place  to  sleep." 

Mr.  Duke's  early  struggles  were  many  and 
not  far  between.     But: 

When  James  B.  Duke  was  eighteen  years 
old  the  family  had  become  so  prosperous  that 
the  elder  Duke,  regretting  his  own  lack  of 
learning,  sought  to  send  the  youngster  to 
college,  but  he  insisted  on  sticking  to  business. 
He  was  given  a  one-sixth  interest  i  i  the  to- 
bacco factory  which  had  been  sta  ted  in  Dur- 
ham. By  1883  their  capital  was  !:  70,000,  and 
the  younger  Duke  came  on  to  New  York  to 
push  the  sale  of  cigarets  and  examine  into  a 
cigaret-making  machine.  He  was  the  first 
to  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  mechanism 
if  cigaret-making  were  ever  to  become  a 
great  business.  It  was  then  that  he  tried  to 
buy  out  Allen  &  (linter.  Their  refusal  led  to 
the  most  costly  advertising  war  ever  known 
up  to  this  period.  He  invented  the  coupon 
system,  gav.»  great  bonuses  to  letailers,  and 
cut  prices  u  itil  his  rivals  lost  net  only  money 
but  nerve. 

Nowadays  his  personal  fortune  has  been 
placed  as  high  as  $100,000,000.  He  works  ten 
hours  a  day,  and  is  not  interestt  d  in  anything 
that  has  no  relation  to  tobacco. 


THE    HINDU    POLICE 

TF  the  British  "bobby  "  belongs  to  the 
"*■  best-paid  police  force  in  the  world,  it 
must  on  the  other  hand  be  admitted  that  the 
Indian  "Instructor  "  belongs  to  the  very 
worst.  And  a  pity  it  is,  too,  writes  Sir 
Edmund  Cox  in  his  book,  entitled  "Police 
and  Crime  in  India" — a  most  grievous  pity, 
as  "our  Indian  representative"  is  lacking  in 
no  other  police  essential  than  that  of  pay. 
He  is  even  more  courteous  than  his  English 
cousin  and  his  imagination  outrivals  Ire- 
land's best.  Indeed  it  runs  away  with  him 
at  times,  as  the  following  account  in  T.  P.'s 
Weekly  (London)  clearly  shows: 

At  Matlari,  near  Hyderabad,  Sind,  a  man 
was  caught  by  some  villagers  in  the  act  of 
stealing  grain.  He  was  handed  over  to  a 
police  sawar,  or  mounted  constable,  named 
Saleh  Mahomed.     This  gallant   guardian   of 


Some  Marvels 
In  Ventilation 

The  Sturtevant  does  its  most  strik- 
ing work  in  places  that  seem  impossible 
to  ventilate. 

It  removes  every  trace  of  bad  air  and 
fumes  that  ordinary  means  cannot  dis- 
lodge at  all : 

The  stagnant,  germ-laden  air  from  Tele- 
phone Booths. 

Fumes  and  odors  from  Laboratories  and 
small  Manufacturing  Rooms. 

Hot  air  and  cooking  odors  from  Kitchens 
and  Restaurants. 

Foul  air  from  Bank  and  Safe  Deposit  "Vaults. 

Bad  air  and  odors  from  Toilet  Rooms,  etc. 

In  such  places  an  electric  fan  is  useless.  It 
merely  stirs  up  the  bad  air.  The  Sturtevant 
removes  it. 

Or  it  may  be  used  to  blow  in  the  fresh,  out 
side  air. 


Portable  Ventilating  Set 

is  as  scientific  on  a  small  scale  as  the  most  costly  ven- 
tilating   system.       It    runs    from    any    electric    light 
socket.      Price,  $35  up,  according  to  size. 
Sen  J  for    Booklet  L  6, 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Brandies  and  agents  in  o-ver  20O  cities. 


WORiCS   WITH   EASE-SAVES  THE  KNEES 


[^^^8tl 


Indispfiisahlo  fur  Flower  and  Vcirci;il)le 
tiardens.  Operated  in  a  coinfortiililt' 
standing:    i>osition.       Cultivatrs    uii 

three  sides  lit  one  stroke.     Send 

for  descriptive  circular. 

Mefaler  Garden  Tool  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa. 


Hoe,     Rake,    Weeder    and    Cultivator    in    One 


Try  My  Cigars  Free 

Best  Clear  Havana  Cigars  in  the 

World.     Direct  from  Factory  to 

Consumer 

We  offer  to  send  too  cigars,  express 
prepaid,  to  responsible  persons  who 
write  us  on  their  business  stationery 
or  send  satisfactory  references  State 
if  mild,  medium  or  strong  quality  is 
desired,  and  whether  straight  or 
A.  KAJUKEZ  pointed  shape. 

Five  cigars  allowed  free  for  trial.  If  you  like  them,  remit 
price  within  ten  days;  if  not,  return  the  balance  to  us  express 
collect,  and  mone*'  refunded  if  sent  with  order. 

You  may  have  100  clear  Havana  cigars,  perfecto  size,  for  $6.50, 
and  deduct  5%  if  remittance  is  made  with  any  order. 

Other  sizes  of  high  grade  cigars  to  suit  your  fancy,  all 
Clear  Havana,  at  $■$  oo,  $b.oo,  #7.50,  ?8  co,  $8.50,  Jio.oo 
and  upwards  per  100.  Please  state  price  in  ordering: 
But  Remember  You  Take  No  Risk. 

The  alw'V,'  is  th.'  p':''"  fi"*'  f^'''  i>tisinfss  proposition  luaiU*  to  readers 
ofTht  L.tii:irv  I)i>.'i'st.  iisi-is  of  11. 'nr  H.ivana  Cisars.  liy  the  old 
reliableSpanisli  iiiamifarturt'is  of  Home  Made  Clear  Havana  Ciilars. 

A.  RAMIREZ  &  CO..  P.  O.  Box  998.  Tampa,   Fla. 
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the  peace  did  not  like  to  narrate  to  the 
magistrate  so  bald  and  unromantic  a  story. 
He  came  out  with  the  most  astonishing  recital 
of  the  blood-curdling  adventures  which  he  had 
met  with  in  his  endeavors  to  arrest  the 
dangerous  ruffian,  who  happened  to  be  a  man 
of  about  half  his  size.  "Moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field,  and  hairbreadth  'scapes,'  'th' 
imminent  deadly  breach,''  were  not  in  it  with 
this  concentrated  three- volume  novel  of  melo- 
drama. The  magistrate  and  every  one  in 
court  were  convulsed  with  laughter  before  he 
had  finished. 

But  the  police  have  for  all  that  a  lot  of 
real  work  to  do,  as  the  place  is  literally  over- 
run with  the  criminal  tribes.  Of  these  the 
Bhamptas  are  about  the  worst — grown-ups 
and  young  alike: 

The  children  are  initiated  into  the  profes- 
sion of  their  life  by  lessons  in  the  pilfering  of 
shoes,  cocoanuts,  and  any  odds  and  ends  that 
they  may  come  across.  .  .  .  The  boys  soon 
become  adept.  They  will  entice  away  other 
little  children  by  gifts  of  sweetmeats,  copper 
■coins,  or  bhorangis  (hopping  insects)  tied  to  a 
thread,  and  in  some  .se<iuestered  spot  relieve 
them  of  their  ornaments.  The  adults  of  the 
tribe  are  expert  railway  thieves.  Various 
bags  have  l)een  dc^posited  beneath  the  seat. 
One  of  the  Bhamptas  lies  down  on  the  floor 
;and  covers  himself  with  a  cloth  under  the 
pretense  of  going  to  sleep.  His  confederate 
puts  his  feet  on  the  opposite  seat,  and  spreads 
out  a  cloth  over  his  legs,  thus  concealing  the 
man  lying  down.  \\'hen  all  is  quiet,  the  man 
•on  the  floor  takes  from  his  mouth  the  tiny 
■curved  knife  which  all  Bhamptas  carry  con- 
cealed between  the  gum  and  the  upper  lip, 
and,  ripping  the  seams  of  the  bags,  extracts 
any  valuables  that  they  may  contain.  If 
time  and  opportunity  permit  he  deftly  sews 
up  the  seams  again.  He  passes  up  what  he 
has  stolen  to  his  accomplice.  At  the  next 
station  both  move  into  another  carriage,  and 
very  likely  find  fresh  victims  there. 

Moreover,  under  the  Mohammedan  law,  it 
is  permissible  to  give  evidence  by  proxy,  and 
many  cases  of  fake  personation  are  the  result. 
For  example: 

In  the  Agra  District,  in  1908,  a  woman 
■named  Musummut  Janki,  complained  to  the 
magistrate  that  by  some  means  unknown  to 
herself  one  Soonder  Lai,  a  moneylender,  to 
whom  she  owed  nothing  at  all,  but  who  had 
for  some  time  tjareatened  to  do  her  some 
injury,  had  instituted  a  case  against  her  in 
the  Court  of  the  Sul)ordinate  Judge  of  Muttra. 
and  obtained  a  decree  for  two  liundred  and 
fifty  rupees.  The  magistrate  made  inquiries, 
and  ascertained  that  on  the  record  of  the  sub- 
ordinate judge  there  was  a  statement  by 
Musummut  Janki  herself,  in  which  she  fully 
admitted  that  the  sum  claimed  by  the  money- 
lender was  actually  due  from  her.  This 
seemed  to  (>ntirely  disprove  the  complaint, 
The  good  lady,  however,  reiterated  her  asser- 
tion to  the  magistrate  that  she  had  never  in 
her  life  been  indebted  to  Soonder  Lai,  and 
insisted  that  she  had  never  made  the  state- 
1  inent  recorded  in  her  name. 

Police  investigation  disclosed  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  that  Soi)niler  Lai  had  induced 
a  friend  of  his  to  personate  Janki,  and  to 
admit  that  she  owed  the  moneylend(>r  two 
hundred  and  fifty  rupees.  And  all  this,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  money,  but  merely  to  ob- 
•taiin  a  trifling  revenge. 


How  about 

the  Professor? 

He  knows.  He's  smoked  a  pipe  for 
20  years  —  from  Heidelberg  to  Siwash  — 
from  clay  hod  to  meerschaum — from  cut 
plug  to  mattress  stuffing.  For  knowing 
some  things  ahout  pipe  smokin',  hand 
it  to  the  Prof. 

And  what  does  he  say  about 
a  week  after  I  slip  him  a  tin  of 
Prince  Albert  to  try .''  He  says, 
says  he :  "My  son,  this  tobacco 
that  you  in  youthful  exuberance 
call  'the  joy  smoke'  is  superla- 
tively excellent.  This  is  my 
fourth  tin  in  a  week,  and  I  feel  that  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  enjoying 
a  real  pipe  smoke." 

Do  you  get  that.?      ''Superlatively  excellent."      Say,  that's  the  way 
I've  always  felt  about  P.  A.,  but  I  feel  in  shorter  words. 

But  take  it  from  me  in  plain  U.  S.  talk  or 
from  the  Prof,  in  Highbrow,  Prince  Albert 
has  the  goods. 

It  can't  bite  your  tongue.  Produced  by 
exclusive,  patented  process  that  takes  out  the 
bite,  leaving  coolness,  fragrance,  satisfaction. 

Don't  fall  for  substitutes. 

10c  tins,  5c  bags,  half-pound  and  pound 
humidors. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Ideal  Folding  BATHTUB 

For  houst'S  wit  hout  tub^.  rump. 

ers,  sportsmen,  cold  water  fliit-;, 

^nse  in^iiiy  room, light,  lasts  veiirs. 

Write  for  Low  introiluctor.v  offer. 

tj.  \.   \.    H.4TH    91VU.    CO., 

!<»:(  4'liaiiiliors  St..  \.  V. 


French,    German,  Spanish,   Italian 


SEVERAL 
GLASSES 

at  the 

PRICE 
OF  ONE 

All  ihf  Service 
formerly  p  o  s- 
sible  only  in 
several  glasses 


HIGH  and 

LOW 

POWER 

for 

Day  or  Night 

by  simply  turn- 
ing little  metal 
discs  while 
holding  the 
glass. 


DA-NITE  Binoculars 


are  f.ir  the  most  serviceable  for  Ti-nvellcrs.  Tourists, 
.Aiitomobilists,  Sportsiiiuu,  etc.  (."ost  less  than  hall  a^ 
im|cli  as  plasses  of  restricted  power.  ^LLOO  iiost- 
paid,  including  handsome  leather  canning  case  ai\>l 
cord.     Send  for  Booklet  K-1. 

Mclntire.  Mageei  Brown  Co.,  723  Santom  St.,  Phil*..  Pa. 


^  :i ^  !■  a-.upd  quickly,  rasilr  and  pleasantly. 

al  t)i3;o  niomrnts.  in  your  own  home  Ytiu 
hear  the  livin?  voice  of  a  native  professor  pro- 
ootuice  each  word  and  phrase.    In  asurprisiosrly 

short  time  yo:i  ran  speak  :i  n   w  lanz^i^"'"  'T  l'"' 

Language-Phone  Method 

combii2ed  with 
RosentliaJ's  Practical  Lintnistr; 

Send  for  BvHtkletani  T.-stiniunials 

The  Langnage-Phone  Method 

802  Metropolis  Bldj..  New  York. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

e  ship  on  npproviU  without  a  eeni 
deposit,  frelKTlit  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CE>'T  if  you  ara  not  iattiSal 
after  usinir  the  bicycle  10  days. 

nn  HflT  RIIY  "  f"<"l"'''  <"•  apair 
MM  nUI  Dill  o/fire.i  from  anyone 
at  <Jnv  ?'"<■'  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  oatalofTH  lUuitratinf  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  un/ieand  of 
prices  and  miinrioas  net*  offers. 

URk  llE>n  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  Tou  will  gtt  much  valuable  io- 
(ormatiKD  £>o  not  nalt,  wriu  it  no«r 
TIUES.  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
lampi,   sundries  at  ^a(/  usiuU  prioea. 

Gycte  Co,  Dept.  s.  172  Chicago 
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Clean  Salt  for  Table— 
in  Damp-Proof  Box 


HEN  you  buy  Shaker  Salt  you 
know  that  you  are  getting  salt 
which  is  made  clean,  and 
which  will  keep  clean  till  the 
last  white  grain  is  gone. 

It  comes  to  you  in  a  handy,  mois- 
ture-proof, wood-fibre  package; 
even  the  air  is  kept  out  by  a  coating 
of  paraffine,  put  on  under  the  label. 
Salt  in  this  package  can't  absorb 
odors,  or  dirt,  or  moisture. 


Shaker  Salt 


So  Shaker  Salt  always  keeps  its 

clean,  salty  flavor.    It  always  keeps 

dry,  too  —  loose,   free -flowing.     It 

doesn't    form    into    lumps    in    the 

package;    it  doesn't   stick  or 

cake    in   the    shakers.     Yet   it    is 

not  mixed  with 

corn    starch   or 

rice  powder  or 

flour. 

Shaker  Salt  is 
purified  by  an 
exclusive  proc- 
ess of  salt  re- 
fining used  only 
by  ourselves. 
Its  cost,  except 
in  the  far  West, 
is  only  10  cents 
a  box. 

Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co. 


St.  Clair,  Michigan 

Makers  of  the  Purest  Salt 
tn  the  World 


FOR         ^\ 

(LIBRARY  SLIPS! 


^yptsi4 


A  Gold  Bond  That  Pays  5 

% 


5fVf       interest,  Guaranteediox  lo  years,  payable 
^-yjr\     every  six  months,  convertible   into  cash 
/Vy     before  that  time  if  you  wish.     Issued  in 
denominations  of  $100.00  or  $1,000,00  and 
jiiUy  protectedhy  the  entire  resources  of  the  bank. 
Write  for  full  details  and  booklet. 
GUARANTEE  TRUST  &  BANKING  CO. 
Capital  Stock  $500,000.00  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Dcsis^ns  iiiiil  I'lsl  iiii:it  OS  I'nriiislied 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 

"TRICKS  and  KNACKS  of  FISHING" 
144.PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

Cloth    bound,    40    chapti-is.       Your 
u'lvlo  dealer  will  give  you 
a    fi'ee    copy    with    each 
■  ■  BR1.ST0L'  ■  Rori  purchased 
of  liun  during  1911-       It    is 
preat  book  given  free  with  the 
finest    rod.      Look   for  the    name 
"BRISTOL"    on    the   reel  se;,t, 
always  on  the  t.'enuine. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue 

Give  your   dealer's  name,    so 
that    we  can   supply   liini   witli 
books,  free,  for  you.  '■■■- 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 
42  Eorton  Street,  Bristol,  Conn. 


local  fishinjr  ta 


TRICKS  anrf 

KNACKS  of 
FI5H1NG 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Couldn't  Lose  Him. — Patience — "And  did 
her  father  follow  them  .when  they  eloped?" 

Patrice — "Sure!  He's  living  with  them 
yet ! " —  Yonkers  Statesman. 


On  His  Way. — Patient — "Say,  that  isn't 
the  tooth  I  want  pulled." 

Dentist — "Never  mind.  I'm  coming  to 
it." — Boston  Transcript. 


Revenged.— "  Johnny,  I  have  great  news 
for  you;  I  am  going  to  marry  your  sister. 
What  do  you  think  about  that?" 

"I  think  it  serves  her  right." — Houston 
Post. 


There  are  Others. — Miss  Young — "In 
Turkey  a  woman  doesn't  know  her  husband 
till  after  she's  married  him." 

Mrs.  Wedd — "  Why  mention  Turkey  espe- 
cially?"— Boston  Transcript. 


Usual  Reason. — "He  used  to  be  a  straight 
enough  young  chap.  WTiat  made  him  get 
crooked?" 

"Trj'ing  to  make  both  ends  meet,  I  be- 
lieve."— Toledo  Blade. 


The  Proof. — "You  say  he  has  imtold 
wealth?" 

"  Hasn't  filed  a  tax  statement  for  years." — 
WashingtoJi  Herald. 


A  Cross-country  Run. — Property  Man — 
"Did  your  company  have  a  long  run  in 
Squeedunk?" 

Comedian — -"They  chased  us  only  two 
miles  out." — Chicago  Daily  News, 


Too  Much  For  Him. — "I  notice  that  your 
garden  doesn't  look  very  promising  this 
year." 

"No,  every  time  my  husband  got  to  dig- 
ging in  it  he  found  a  lot  of  worms,  and  they 
always  reminded  him  of  his  fishing-tackle." 
— Chicago  Record^Herald. 


Cured.— The  Smitten  Man  (fervently) — 
"  Love  you,  darli  ig?  Why,  before  I  met  you, 
I  thought  only  of  having  a  good  time  in  life." 
— Puck. 


Why  the  Ice  Formed. — Old  Gent — "  'Pon 
my  word,  madam,  I  should  hardly  have  known 
you,  you  have  altered  so  much." 

Lady — "For  the  better  or  for  the  worse?" 
Old  Gent — "Ah,  madam,  you  could  only 
change  for  the  better." — Judge. 


Three  Times  and  Out.— He — "  Is  Miss  Smith 
in?" 

Maid — "No,  she's  out." 

He— "Well,  then,  call  Miss  Smythe." 

Maid — "She's  out,  too." 

He — "I  guess  I'll  sit  by  the  fire  and  wait." 

Maid — "I'm  sorry,  but  the  fire  is  out." — 
Sphinx. 


Smaller  Sizes. — The  Customer — "I  think 
these  Louis  XV.  heels  are  too  high.  Give 
me  a  size  smaller,  please — or  perhaps  Louis 
XIII.  even  would  be  high  enough." — London 
Sketch. 


Brass  Band 

Without  Any  Money 

You  can  organize  and  equip  a  brass  band 
with  the  assistance  that  we  will  give  you 
and  you  don't  need  any  money  when  you 
begin .  We  will  show  you  how  to  organize 
your  brass  band,  liow  to  equip  it,  how  to  per- 
fect it,  how  to  innke  it  a  good  band  and  how  to 
get  the  money  to  do  this.  You  can  organize  a 
band  yourself.  We  will  teJl  you  how.  We  will 
give  you  all  inside  pointers.  Valuable  book 
and  complete  expert  information,  all  posi- 
tively and  absolutely  free  as  soon  as  you  send 
us  your  name  and  address. 

Lyon  &  Healy's 

Great  Offer 

This  great  special  offer  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  organize,  equip  and  perfect  a  brass 
band.  We  also  make  this  very  special  offer 
on  single  band  instruments.  You  can  select 
any  instrument  tliat  you  want  from  our  great 
band  catalog  and  get  the  benefit  of  all  our 
special  offers.  Our  easy  payment  terms  on  full 
band  equipment  and  on  single  instrumensare 
most  liberal.  Terms  as  low  as  15  cents  per  day. 
You  can  select  the  highest  quality  instrument 
for  your  own  use  on  this  special  offer  on  easy 
payments  from  our  great  catalog. 

Great  Band  Catalog  Free 

Our  great  band  catalog  sent  to  you  postpaid  free  just  as 
sooii  as  you  send  us  your  name  and  address.  We  w  ill 
also  send  you  a  book  that  everybody  who  likes  music 
should  read— "The  Tale  of  Two  Towns."  \\e  "ill 
also  send  you  the  vnluable  booklet— "How  an  Amateur 
Band  Can  Make  Money"  and  a  copy  of  the  Lvou  & 
yealy  Band  Herald  free.  All  books  of  information  .lud 
particulars  sent  to  \o\\  positively  and  absolutely  free  and 
pos'D^id  just  as  you  send  us  your  name  and  address. 

LYON    &    HEALY 

2 1  -95   East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


IRUBBER  BUTTON] 

Hose  Supporter 


For 

Boys 

and 

Girls 

Who 

Play. 


It  wears  well 
because  it  is 
strongly  made 
of  the  best 
materials. 

Guaranteed 
against  im- 
perfec- 
tions. 

.feet  ease,  even  by  children. 

Children's  Pair  bymail,  16c.  (give  age) 

Look  (or  the  Moulflerl  riubber  liuttoii  and 
"Vetvpt    (Jrip "    slaiiipert  on   the  foop. 

Solff  htf  Dealern  Mverifwhere. 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Boston.  U.S.A. 


All 

metal 

parts  are 

rust  proof 

and     heavily 

nickel  plated. 

Theclaspwill 

notslipoff.yet 

it   may   be  attached 

or  released,  with  per- 
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In  the  Light  of  Reason. — A  farmer  return- 
ing home  late  at  night,  found  a  man  standing 
besiide  the  house  with  a  hghted  lantern  in 
hi.->  hand.  *-'What  are  you  doing  here?"  he 
a-;ked,  savagely,  suspecting  he  had  caught  a 
criminal.  For  answer  came  a  chuckle,  and 
— "  It's  only  mee,  zur." 

The  farmer  recognized  John,  his  shepherd. 

"It's  you,  John,  is  it?  ^^'hat  on  earth  are 
you  doing  here  this  time  o'  night?" 

Another  chuckle.  "I'm  a-coortin'  Ann, 
zur." 

"And  so  you've  come  courting  with  a  lan- 
tern, you  fool.  Why,  I  never  took  a  lantern 
when  I  courted  your  mistress." 

"No,  zur,  you  didn't,  zur,"  John  chuckled. 
"We  can  all  zee  you  didn't,  zur." — Answers. 


Sacrificial. — ^Sweet  Girl  (affectionately) — 
"Papa,  you  wouldn't  like  me  to  leave  you, 
would  you?" 

Papa  (fondly)^"  Indeed,  I  would  not,  my 
darling." 

Sweet  ihiiL — "Well,  then,  I'll  marry  Mr. 
Poorchap.  He  is  willing  to  live  here." — A'ew 
York  Weekly. 


Found  Out. — Patsy — "Say,  Chimmie,  who 
was  Robinson  Crusoe." 

Chimmie — "  He  was  de  duck  wot  got  a  long 
term  on  de  island." — St.  Paul  Despatch. 


The  One  Flaw. — "  I  suppose  you  are  engaged 
to  the  duke." 

"AVell,  nearly." 

"What's  the  hitch?  Awaiting  his  father's 
consent?" 

"No,  he  can't  marry  without  a  majority 
favorable  report  from  his  creditors.'' — Kan- 
sas City  Journal. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Case.— "This  car," 
said  the  agent,  "will  be  just  as  good  twenty 
years  from  now  as  it  is  to-day." 

"  It  looks  it,"  said  Blinks.  "  What  I  want, 
tho,  is  a  car  that'll  be  a  darn  sight  better  to- 
day than  it  will  be  after  I've  had  it  twenty 
years." — Harper's  Weekly. 

Alternatives. — "There's  a  belief  that  sum- 
mer girls  are  always  fickle." 

"  Yes,  I  got  engaged,  on  that  theory,  but  it 
looks  as  if  I'm  in  for  a  wedding  or  a  breach  of 
promise  suit." — Kansas  City  Jnvrnal. 


m 

!^ CENTS 

A 

DAY 


BUYS  THE 


Pittsburgh  Visible  Typewriter 

The  orifnnal  I'isihle  Writing-  Typewriter  —  not 
excelled  Dy  any  machine  at  any  price. 

OISE     f='REE 

One  Fittsburjih  Visible  Typewriter  Free  in  every 
city,  town  and  neighborhood.  One  Free  to  every 
man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl  who  will  do  us  a  small 
service.  No  sellinsr  or  soliciting  necessary,  only 
a  small  service  which  anyone  can  render. 

The  Pittsburgh  Visible  ^^^^^ti^ 

will  do.  Has  perfect  touch,  absolute  alignment, 
quick  action,  back  spacer,  tabulator,  two-color  rib- 
bon, universal  keyboard,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  operate, 
is  strong,  durable  and  fully  guaranteed.  The 
writing  is  visible  at  all  times. 

The  Pittsburgh  Visible  If^a^cEf^/e^^lor^^kif: 

roads  and  large  corporations  or  for  the  small  office 
and  the  home.     One  ought  to  be  in  everv  home. 


$65 


NOW-LATERTHE 
PRICE  WILL  BE  $100 


TO  TFT  ONF  FRFF  a"d  to  learn  of  our  easy 
IV/UCI   WllE.  riVCC   jg^„,^  ^^j  (^H  particulars 

regarding  this  unprecedented  offer,  say  to  us  in  a  letter  : 
"  Mail  your  Free  Offer." 

PITTSBURGH    VISIBLE    TYPEWRFFER    CO. 

Dept.  31,  Union  Bank  Bldg   i  Est.  20  Yearsi  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


YOM  will  never  be  satisfied  until 
you  own  a  Six,  because  the  Six 
unquestionably  represents  the  best  in 
automobile  construction  today. 

The  recent  announcement  by  one 
of  the  best  known  and  oldest  manu- 
facturers (who  heretofore  has  been 
particularly  partial  to  the  Four)  of 
the  addition  of  a  Six  to  their  1912 
line,  further  emphasizes  this  fact. 

The  Four  will,  therefore,  from 
now  on,  suffer  greater  depreciation 
than  a  Six. 


Coupled  with  this,  the  fact  tha? 
the  Six  possesses  a  multitude  of  ad- 
vantages over  the  Four,  makc^ 
it  the  most  desirable  car  for  you 
to  buy. 

A  McFarlan  Six  costs  no  more 
than  you  would  ordinarily  pay  for  a 
Four—\x  costs  $500  to  51000  less 
than  other  Sixes. 

McFarlan  Sixes  are  made  in  two 
chassis  (35-40  H.  P.  and  50-6' 
H.  P.)  and  range  in  price  fron 
$2000  to  $2600. 


Let  us  send  you  our  Comparative  Table  ofSixet 

— don't  stop  to  write  a  letter — iust  put  your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  and  mail  it  to  us. 

McFarlan  Motor   Car  Compan} 

Desk  M,  Connersville,  Indiana 


Startling 

30  Day  Offer 


/DISCOUNT  COUPON 
"GOOD  FOR  30  DAYS 


Toledo  Cooker  Co.,  Dept.L.D.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Send  free  copy  of  The  Ideal  Firelesa  CatalosT  and  reserve  three 
Cookers,  which  two  friends  and  I  can  order  within  30  days  at  a  discount 
of  20  per  cent  from  the  re^lar  retail  prices.  This  does  not  obli^ata 
me,  but  simply  reserves  cookers,  allowing  time  to  form  a  club  of  three. 


ON 


Name 


U 


Ideal 


»» 


FIRELESS 
COOKERS 


1 


Address _ 

NOTE — This  offer  is  eood  only  in  towns  where  we  have  no  dealer 
and  13  made  solely  as  a  means  of  introducing  the  Ideal.  Absolutely 
only  three  cookers  will  be  sold  in  each  town  at  this  remarkable  reduc- 
tion.  Sign  the  coupon  now.    You'll  never  have  another  chance  like  this. 


VouVe  wanted  a  PERFECT  Fireless  Cook  Stove — you  intend  to  buy  one.       Get  it  now 

— get  the  best  Fireless  Cook  Stove  made — at  a  discount  of  209^. 

THIS  DISCOUNT  is  made  solely  to  introduce/' Ideal'^  Cookers.  Where  we  sell  one  "  Ideal*' we 
soon  sell  several  more.  So,  we're  willing  to  sell  a  limited  number  at  a  20  per  cent  reduction,  because 
of  the  extra  sales  that  will  follow. 

How  to  Secure  20%  Discount 

Mail  the  Coupon.  We'll  send  catalog^.  Then  call  on  two  friends.  E.xplain  that  you  can  save  20  per 
cent  on  the  BEST  Fireless  Cooker  made,  if  they  will  club  w  ith  you  on  the  Introductory  Offer,  made  to 
only  three  people  in  a  town  ;  explain  that  all  future  sales  will  be  made  only  through  dealers  at  retail  price. 

Impress  upon  them  what  an  exceptional  offer  this  is — the  most  extraordinary  ever  made. 

The  "  IDEAL"  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  If  not  money  back.  30  days  time  is  given  to  decide. 
We  have  been  in  business  over  25  years,  and  have  largest  cooker  factory  in 
the  world.   Any  bank  in  Toledo  can  assure  you  as  to  our  responsibility. 


The  "Water  Seal"  Top 


Makes  tho  "  Ideal"  tho  BEST  Fireless  Cooker  ou  the  market— far  in  advance 
of  all  others.  This  and  other  exclusive  features  areclearly  explained  in  the 
handsome  catalot;  we  send  you. 

Each  compartment  has  separate  lid.  To  open  one  compart- 
ment, you  neeii  not  dii-iurb  the  others.  Each  has  patent  lever 
lock  and  stop  hinges. 

Llnpcl  throusrliout  «llh  SOI,lI>  .\I-l">IIXI">I--'We:ir. 
Kver"  tlM"  ••siorlliis  "'  of  Kll€-li«>ii«!ii<'.     Mill 
nut  rust  or  corrode    iiMviiys  Itrlirlil  niiil  .wlilii>. 
requires  110  seoiirin;;  or  iscrubbiii^.    Holds  beiit 
as  uo  other  nielal  fan. 

Vulcanized  hard  wood  case,  handsomely  finished. 
Insulation  our  own  formula  evolved  after  years  of 
experimenting. 

You  NKEn  an  ''Ideal"  because  of  the  food  and  fuel 
it  saves— the  more  nutritious  and  palatable  footl  it  cooks 
— its  convenience— the  hours  of  leisure  it  makes  possible. 
A  modern  nocessit> — not  a  luxury.  Sicn  theconpon  now. 
Hoiiin  now  to  take  things  easier — to  have  more  time  for 
yourself-  y<^ur  family  and  friends.  You'll  have  a 
Fireless  Cooker  sooner  or  later. 

liny  now.  save  "iO  ixt  cent  on  yonr  pnr- 
oluise  and  .**()  i>«t  «'<'nt  on  yonr  J-'OOD  ami 
Jb'l'KL,  money  all  tho  year  "roniitl. 


Made  In  one,  two 

and  three  compart- 

nipniM. 

Ktght 

sires. 


.H!f  wmsuiKun 

"  IBOUBIlTTMl 


THE  TOLEDO 
1352  W.  Bancroft  St. 


COOKER  CO. 

TOLEDO.  O. 


If  you   live   in    Cal.,  Ore..  Wash..   Idaho.    Ariz. 
Nevada,  address  4S4  S.  Broadaay   I.oi  .lni:r1i>,  CsU 
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June  17,  11)11. 


Travel  cind  Resort  Directorij 


COOK'S  TOURS 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  70  YEARS 

PIIDflPF  Seventy  Spring  and 
LUnUrL  Summer  Tours,  compris- 
u\g  Tours  lYe  luxe,  and  also  Vacation 
Tours  at  Popular  Prices.  Frequent  Sail- 
ings. All  Routes.  Several  include  Lon- 
don during  the  <'«>r<>iiatiuii  ni  King; 
Georife  V.  Other  features  are 
Tours  to  I^aiid  of  Midnijifht  Sun, 
Russia,  et<'.,  and  Summer  Tour 
to  Oriental   Lands. 

South    America — Complete   Tour 
leaves  New  York  July  20th. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  LTav^S^Tn 

Fr:incisco,  Mfsthound  Aug.  22,  Sept.  6, 
19.  Oct.  4.  Leave  New  York,  Eastbound, 
Nov.  4,  25,  Jan  6.  Southbound,  Nov.  1. 

Tours  to  Bermuda,  California,  etc. 

A;jt.nts  for  tho  Principal  Steainship  and 

Railroad  Lines  Everywhere. 

Send  fur  Programme  desired. 

THOS.COOK&  SON 

24S   Broadway.  264  Fifth   Avenae,  N.  Y 

Boston.     Philadelphia,     Chicago,    San 

Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

tooU's  Travellers'    Cheques   Jire 
4;ood  All  Ov<T  the  World. 


U.VIVKRSITV      PRIXTS 

2.0110  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  .Masterpieces  of  Art. 
<»ne  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
liuiidied.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  cjitalomie.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity   PI..  Boston. 


JUST  OUT— SUMMER   HOMES 

loO  Vage  Illustrated  Rook,  with  full  information 
in  regard  to  Summer  Kesorts  in  Vermont  and 
shores  Lake  Champlain  with  hotel,  farm  and 
village  home  accommodations.  Prices  $7  per 
week  and  up.  Send  6c  stamps  for  mailing.  Ad- 
dress Snmmfr  Homes.  No.  11.  38.J  Broadway.  N.Y. 


The  last  word  in  cultural  travel  is  : 

"THE  CHAUTAUQUA  WAY" 

The  Chautauqua  Tours 

Appleton  ...  Wisconsin. 

CLARK'S  ,V"F.^Z"  CRUISE 

Feb.  1,  $40U  up  for  71  days.  All  Expenses.  5  Hkih 
Class  Round  THE  World  Tours.  Monthlv  S,-pt.  tojan- 
inclusive.    V.  C.  CLAKK,  Times  Building.  .New  Tork. 

The  Rea.1  LaLtin  Qua.rter 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  character  in 
the  famous  Bohemia  of  Paris.  By  ¥. 
Berkeley  .Smith.  With  100  drawings  and 
camera  snap  shots  by  the  author,  two 
caricatures  by  Sancha,  and  water-color 
frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
12mo.  Cloth,  $1.20.  Funk  &  Wagiialls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


HOTELS 


ADIRONDACKS 

SARANAC  INN 

AND  COTTAGES 

On  UPPER  Saranac  Lake 

.vow    OFIO.M 

GOLF.TENNIS,BOATING,FISHING,ETC 

For  Circular  aud  particulars,  address 
M.B.MARSHALL.Manager.UpperSaranacN.Y. 

NEW  YORK— Putnam  County 

DEAN  HOUSE,  Lake  Uahopac,  Putnam  Co., 
N.  Y.  Old  .Summer  Resort,  pleasantly  lo- 
cated, commodious  lawns  running  to  lake;  fine 
shade  trees;  perfectly  healthy.  Booklet  sent 
on  application.  A.  H.  DEAN,  Proprietor. 

WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK  stop  at  Bible 
Teachers  Training  School.  Lexington  Ave. 
and  49th  St.  Near  Grand  Central  Station.  Ex- 
cellent, Reasonable  Accommodations. 
Light  airy  rooms,  many  with  bath.  Safe, 
comfortable  and  convenient.  Write  for  rates. 

TUr    IMW  Point  C  Woods. 

ini!i   lllil   Great  South  Beach,  L.  I. 

Beautiful  new  hotel.  Faces  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Very  desirable.  Select  clientage.  No  liquors. 
Cottages  available.  Illustrated  booklet.  Point 
O' Woods  Association,  Point  O'  Woods,  L.  I. 


LONDON 


Position  unrivalled  in  LONDON 
THE 

LANGHAM  HOTEL 

Portland  Place  and  Regent  St.,  W. 

Family  Hotel  of  the  Hig/iesi  Order  in 

Fashionable  and  Healthy  Locality. 

Reduced    Inclusive   Terms   during 

August  and  September. 


Rpundi^eWorid 


SEVEN  TOURS,  four  to  twelve 
months.  July,  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  later. 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

Leaves  September,  another  in  Feb. 

Europe     ?o\,1 

Send  for  Booklets 


.June,  July 
and  later 


caxmoj^d.^Whitcomb  Qij 

^BOS 


SARATOGA 
SPRINGS 

New  York  State's    Mineral  Spring 
Reservation.  The  water  is  now  free. 

About  300  hotels  and  board- 
ing places  and  200  furnished 
cottages.  On  all  Auto  Tour 
Routes.    Every  recreation. 

Private  and  Public  Sanatoriums  and 

Mineral  Water  Baths. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Book. 

Address  PubHcity  Commission 
Room  8,  Arcade,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observ<ition  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass 

"Robert   Fulton" 
' '  Hendrick  Hudson"  and  ' '  Albany" 

Leiive  Desbrosses  St..   NY,  8:40  a.m. 
Southbound,    leave  Alban.v,    8:30   A.  M. 
Sundays  excepted. 
General  Offices.  Desbrosses  St.  Pier. 


M  Select    9000     ^m^g^  J% 

Europe =;e  $260 

wide  choice   of    routes:   eleven    years'    experience: 

lii;;hest  testimonials.      Apply  at  once 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS. 8  H'-aconSt..  Boston. Mass, 


HOW 
PEBIS 


ny  F.  Ilerkriey  Smith, 
author  of  "  The 
Real  Latin  Quar- 
ter," etc.  M5  Cap-    iTfjri  r 

tivating  Pictures  by  I  I  111' I  f 
the  Author  and  sev-  •  1  UtWI 
eral  Noted  French  Artists.  "  It  is  the  gay- 
est book  of  the  year,  and  is  as  handsome 
mechanically  as  it  is  interesting  in  narrative. 
The  sparkle,  the  glow,  the  charm  of  the 
risque,  the  shimmer  of  silks,  and  the  glint  of 
jewels,  are  all  so  real  and  apparent."--  Buf- 
falo Courier.  i2mo,  cloth,  handsome  cover, 
$1.50.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 


"IN  LONDON  TOWN"  you 

see  ^""^  meet  the  real  British  character  and 
get  alongside  of  the  real  Johnny  Bull. 
F.  Berkeley  Smith  has  access  everywhere. 
Read  his  book  if  you  have  been  to  London. 
It  will  please  you.  Read  it  if  you  haven't  been 
— it's  next  best  to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth. 
Copiously  illustrated.      $1.50.  Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


pARIS  OUT  OF  DOORS 

■  F.  Berkeley  Smith  has  written 
another  delightful  book— "  Parisian  Out 
of  Doors."  "sraith'.s  book  would  make 
a  wooden  Indian  part  with  his  cigars." 
— Fred'k  Remington.  12mo.  Cloth,  $l.,5(). 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
and  London. 


NA/AS  H  I  N  OTO  N 

Its  Sights  and  Insights 

BY  HARRIET  EARHART  MONROE 
A    chatty,  entertaining  guide   to   the 
National  Capital,  full  of  anecdote  and 
unconventional  description. 

"This  is  an  o.xtraordinarily  readable  account  of 

the  great  capital."— Z.M//teran  Observer,  Phila. 

ISmo.  Cloth.    1X4  Pages  of  Text  and 

4t)  Pages  of  Inserted  Illustrations. 

Pricf.   $1.00   Set:     bij    mail,    $l.ij'j. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,   New  York 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


University  Travel 


Kcholarly  leadership    and    exclusive   facil- 
ities distinguish  our  arrangements. 

Let  US  write  you  about  our 

TOURS  TO  ITALY  AND  SPAIN 

Sail  in  May.   .lone  or  July. 

Extensions  to  Gtriiiany.  France  and  England. 

CRUISES  IN  GREECE  AND  DALMATIA 

Our  ..wn  stf-ain  yaciit  ATHENA. 

I'hoirr  of  smstms:  ai  ran^rmieiits  from  America. 

GENERAL  TOURS   INCLUDING  NORWAY 

SailiM'-'s  in  June  and  .Inly 
Tours  to  England  as  late  as  August- 
Send  for  announcement. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


SEE  AMERICA  FIRST 

Health  and  Pleasure  in  Northern  Seas 


DAY 

VACATION 
CRUISE 


^60f. 


OQQQOQQQQQQOOOOOQOOOO< 

"  The  Best  in  Travel." 
.SOl'TH  .%MKKICA  and    ROI'.VD    THK 

WOKI^n— Various  Tours. 
10  Trinity  I'lsioe  Roston,  M:ins. 


A66666A66666A6AA6AAA6 


Bc-rth  &  .Meals  Included  (First  Cabin) 
To  HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA  and 
ST.  JOHN'S.  NEWFOUNDLAND,  via 

RED  CROSS  LINE 

A  grand  and  interesting  cruise,  as  truly 
foreign  as  atrip  to  Europe  costing  four 
times  as  much.  Splendid  large  new  steam- 
ships "Stephano"  and  '"Flopizcl." 
Every  modern  ecpiipment  for  safety  and 
comfort.  No  hotel  bills.  You  live 
on  the  ship.  7  days  at  sea.  5 
days  in  port.  Splendid  cuisine. 
Orchestra.  The  most  novel,  com- 
fortable and  delightful  vacation  cruise 
from  New  York.  Send  for  Handsome 
Illustrated  Booklet  27. 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY 
17  State  St.  New  Yorit 


Classified   Golumns 


REAL   ESTATE 


GULF  COAST  LANDS 

$S  per  acre ;  160  a.  up  ;  J  cash.  Adjoining 
lands  selling  10  to  40  acre  tracts  f  25  a.,  for 
growing  fruit,  pecans  and  truck.  Our  lands 
same  kind.  Bargain.  M.  G.  WINNEGAR, 
4056  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  JSOanacre 
arid  up,  means  independence  in  a  few  years. 
Fine  climate.  Write  for  Pecos  Valley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth,"  our  land  journal,  free.  C.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  Ry.,  1138  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  .Services.  I  get  pntent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,  4.5  Owen  Kldg.,Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent— 
Proof    of    Fortunes   in    Patents "   and  61-p. 
Guide.     Special   offer.     Higliest   references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR    THE    HOME 


ONE-PIECE  PORCELAIN  LINED 
ODORLESS  REFRIGERATORS.  No 
housewife  would  use  any  other  kind  after  in- 
vestigating the  merits  of  the  "Leonard  Clean- 
able."  Easily  cleaned  as  a  china  dish.  No 
rough  surfaces  to  catch  the  dirt.  No  musty 
smell,  always  sweet  and  clean.  BUILT  TO 
LAST,  entire  lining  is  heavy  Porcelain 
Enamel  on  sheet  steel.  Won't  break,  scratch 
or  mar.  Fifty  styles.  Polished  Oak  or  Satin 
Walnut  cases.  Prices  to  suit  every  purse — 
?18.90  to  $75.  We  sell  direct  where  we  have 
no  regular  agent.  Sample  of  Porcelain  and 
Catalog  free. 

Grand  Rafids  Refrigerator  Co. 
133  Clyde  Park  Av.         Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


MAN  WITH  HIGH  SCHOOL  EXPE- 
RIENCE and  some  means  wanted  as  partner 
in  growing  private  school  in  Los  Angeles. 
Rare  opportunity  for  competent  man  to  make 
money.  Real  estate  security.  Address  D, 
51s  Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"Patents  and  Patent  Possibilities,"  a  72- 
page  treatise  sent  free  upon  request  ;  tells 
what  to  invent  and  w'hcre  to  sell  it.  Write 
to-day.  H.  S.  HILL,  913  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS:  For  facts  about  Prize  and 
Reward  Offers  and  for  books  of  Great 
Interest  and  Value  to  Inventors,  send  8c 
postage  to  Pubs.  Patent  .Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  iree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  ior  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress;  sample  tree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


KODAK  FILMS  I>EVELOPED  FREE 
with  your  order  for  prints.  Prompt,  efficient 
service.  Price  list  and  sample  print  for  two 
cent  stamp.  PHOTO-FINISHING  CO., 
Box  72,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR    THE    DEAF 


THOSE  WITH  IMPERFECT  HEAR- 
ING HEAR  IN.STANTLY  with  the  Acous- 
ticon.  For  personal  use,  also  for  churches 
and  theatre.  Special  instruments.  You  must 
hear   before   you   purchase.       Booklet    free. 

GENERAL  ACOU.STIC  COMPANY. 
211  Beaufort  ,St.,      Jamaica,  New  York  City. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICR  AM 

pumps   water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  ;o 
feet.  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co. ,2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


P.\TENT  YOUR  INVENTION 

The  only  way  to  protect  it.  Send  for  our 
free  search  and  contingent  fee  plan.  Free 
booklet.  MILO  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 
Attys..B94F  St.,  Washington;  203  Monad- 
nock  Blk.,  Chicago.  Est.  1864.  Guaranteed 
by  Bankers'  Register  and  highest  rating  by 
^Iartindale's  Law  Directory. 


HELP  WANTED 


TEACHERS!  We  can  place  you!  No 
registration  fee,  no  charge  unless  position 
secured.  Many  good  openings  in  Southwest 
in  colleges,  normal,  high  and  elementary 
schools.  Write  at  once,  giving  full  informa- 
tion about  yourself.  Western  Reference  and 
Bond  Ass'n,  Dept.  D,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MEN  WANTED  for  Government  Posi- 
tions. AveiaRe  salary  $1100.  Annual  vaca- 
tions. Short  hours.  Send  postal  immedialely 
for  list  of  positions  open.  P'R.\NKL!N 
INSTITUTE,  Dept.  L51.  Rochester,  N.  V. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept. 31,  Page  Bldg. .MichiganAve., Chicago. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


.AUTHORS — We  furnish  literary  criticism 
and  advice  as  to  publishing.  .Send  2c.  for 
"  Why  .MSS.  .Are  Rejected" 

SHAKESPEARE  PRESS 
115  Nassau  Street  New  York 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


OUR  BOOKLET  "A"  MAILED  FREE 
with  current  list  of  offerings  tells  how  to  in- 
vest money  safely  in  Farm  Mortgages.  'J8 
years' experience  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar. 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Forks.  N.  D. 
Capital  and  surplus  over  $300,000. 


KOU  SALK— Texas  Mortgages  and  Se- 
curities Guaranteed  by  a  $'2,000,000  00  Texas 
Casualty  Co.  that  knows  Texas  values.  Write 
amount  and  interest  wanted  HALl.AM 
COLON IZ.ATION  CO  ,  Ficwr.sville  Texas. 


THE    TWELVE   MONTHS 
MEXICO 


IN  !  iUlliiliilffli 
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.June  26,1910. — General  Porfirio  Diaz  is  reelect etl 
President  of  Mexico.  Francisco  I.  .Madero,  the 
ilefeat<!(l  caridiflatc,  coiitf'iids  tliat  the  election 
of  Diaz  was  obtained  by  fraud  and  bribery,  and 
makes  many  speecties  to  that  effect. 

July  1. — A  small  army  of  "natriots"  band  to- 
Kcther,  denouncing  Diaz  and  extolling  the  fame 
ajid  \irtues  of  Madero. 

November  18.  —Several  are  killed  and  wounded 
in  a  clash  between  M<!xican  troops  and  rebels 
in  I'liebla.  TIk;  rebel  force  is  described  as  being 
made  no  mostly  of  disa[)|)ointed  oHic(^-seekers 
and  ambitious  Americans  who  have  appointed 
them.selves  colonels,  majors,  and  even  generals 
in  the  insurgent  ranks. 

December  1. — Porfirio  Diaz  is  inaugurated  for  his' 
eighth  term  as  President  of  .Mexico.      Dissatis- 
faction,  however,  continues  to  exist   in   many 
(|uarters,    and    a   strong   gathering   of    .Madero 
sympathizers  is  in  evidence. 

January  I,  1911. — Madero  openly  takes  the  field 
against  Diaz. 

January  17. — A  sixteen-hour  fight  between  rebels 
and  Mexican  troops  is  reported  from  Corome, 
Chihuahua,  in  which  province  the  insurrectos 
are  rapidly  gaining  ground.  They  have  burned 
several  bridges  ami  captured  at  least  three 
towns. 

Jamiary  2.'^. — A  hundred  Mexicans  are  reported 
killed  near  Ojinaga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kio 
Conchas,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  Presidio,  Tex. 

February  .3. — The  insurgents  attack  Juarez,  but 
are  repulsed  without  loss  of  life.  American 
sightseers  throng  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Crande 
and  pay  big  prices  for  choice;  seats. 

February  1,5. —  General  Navarro,  the  Federal  ;'om- 
mander,  places  Juarez  under  martial  law. 

-March  7. — Twenty  thousand  American  troops  are 
ordered  by  President  Taft  to  the  .Mexican  border 
of  Texas,  for  the  piupose  of  (ireserving  the  neu- 
trality laws. 

March  11. — Affairs  in  Mexico  are  regarded  as  so 
-serious  that  President  Diaz  is  forced  to  invoke 
an  obsolete  clau.se  iti  the  -Mexican  Constitution 
[iroviding  for  the  stmunary  execution  of  van- 
dals and  pillagers.  This  it  is  feared  will  place 
in  jeopardy  the  lives  of  many  Americans  who 
have  joined  the  rebel  ranks. 

March  20. — The  revolt  spreads  into  southern 
.•^onora  and  Sinaloa,  where  travel  is  interrupted 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 

.March  27. — A  new  Diaz  Cabinet  is  formed. 

Ajiril    18. — At   the  battle  of  Sauz  Carron,   forty 
rebels    are    killed    and    more    than    a    hundred 
wounded.     Sauz  Carron  is  a  city  of  .'5,000  in- 
■  habitants  in  the  center  of  Chihiialiua,  Mex. 

April  22. — The  first  official  step  toward  peace  in 
.Mexico  is  taken  when  (ieneral  -Madero  and  the 
Diaz  (iovernment  agree  to  an  armistice  for  the 
f)urpose  of  discussing  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  war. 

April  28. — El  Paso  is  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
peace  conference.  Judge  Francisco  Carbayal,  of 
t  he  Mexican  Supreme  Court,  representing  Presi- 
dent Diaz. 

Ma.v  10. — Juarez  is  captured  with  its  commander 
and  garrison  by  Generals  Orozco  and  Garibaldi, 
despite  the  protests  of  General  .Madero,  who  had 
agreed  to  a  cessation  of  active  hostilities. 

May  15. — General  Madero  and  Judge  Carbayal  go 
into  conference  at  Juarez  to  consider  peace  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  envoy  of  Diaz. 

-May  17. — Peace  in  Mexico  is  assured  by  the  an- 
noimcement  in  -Mexico  City  that  Presinent  Diaz 
and  Vice-President  Corral  will  resign  before 
June  1. 

.May  21. — A  p6ace  pact,  supposedly  ending  the 
revolt,  is  signed  m  K!  Paso  by  Francisco  I. 
Madero,  the  insurgent  leader. 

.May  26. — President  Diaz  leaves  Mexico  for  Vera 
Cruz.  He  is  attacked  by  bandits,  but  succeeds 
in  re[)elling  them. 

.Minister  De  la  Barra  is  inaugurated  Provisional 
President  of  Mexico  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Francisco  Madero  issues  a  manifesto  relin()uish- 
ing  that  title  and  calling  upon  the  people  of 
united  Mexico  to  support  President  De  la  liarra. 

May  31. — General  Diaz  sails  with  his  family  for 
Spain. 


Spend    your    vacation    on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 


Seashore,      Woods     and     Country. 

Splendid  tishiiij;,  vachting,  bathing  and 

golrtng.     Cool  breezes  always. 

Seiidjiir  "Quaint  Cape  Coil."     It's  free. 

Write  Advertising  Bureau,  Room  656 

South  Station,  Boston 


CANCER  HOSPITAL 

1426-1430  Wells  Street,  Chicago 

Accoinmodates  patients  who  can  not  be  properly 
cared  for  at  home  and  who  are  a  burden  to  their 
friends.  Rates  reasonable.  Modified  serum 
treatment  employed. 


Up  Above  the 
World  So  Higher 

Blithesome  and  buoyant  and  free — the  sense  of  power 
comes  to  you  on  the  mountains  with  the  world  and  man- 
kind at  your  feet. 

Join  the  gods  this  summer — -seven   to  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 

sea  in  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana — or  in  the  Scenic   Cascades, 

Washington.   Climb  mountains  ^foot  and  on  horseback — explore  glaciers 

— seek  repose  in  pine  laden  valleys  on  the  shores  of  deep,  cool  lakes. 

Be   alive   to   the   greatness  of  your  own  country.     SEE 

AMERICA  FIRST. 

Special  Round  Trip 

Summer  Fares 

through  the  Scenic  Northwest  to  the  cities  of  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Good  on  the 
Oriental  Limited,  Oregonian  or  Great  Northern 
Express,  the  Great  Northern  Railway's  three 
superior  transcontinental  trains. 

Write  for  folder  "IVestfrn  Trips  for  Eastern  People."  illustrated, 
FRF'F,.  and  low  round  trip  fares  from  ycur  home  city.     Address 

S.  J.  ELLISON,  General  Pass'r  Agent,  ST.  PAUL 

^^     Great  Northern  Railway 
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LET  US 
SEND 
YOU  on 


5  Days  Free  Trial 


THIS  L.  C.  SMITH 

TYPEWRITER 


An  unparalelled  offer 

/-%   on  one  of  the  acknowledged 

leaders  of  visible  typewriters. 

This   guaranteed    absolutely  perfect 

machine  —  complete    with    Waterproof 

Cover,  Tools.  Instruction   Book,  etc. — 

not  shopworn  or  (laiiia^ocl.  but  the  choicest 

selections  from  .t  huge  stock  of  accumulated 

typewriters — ouaraiitetd   to  be   like   new  — 

shipped  direct  to  yon  for  an  absolutely  Free 

Trial.    Test  it— exaiuiiu'  it  thoroughly.  Then 

if  you  are  not  more  than  .satisfied  in  every  respect,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever,  you  do      • 

not  want  to  keep  the  machine,  simply  ship  it  right  back  at  our  expense.  •  ^" 
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If  Ynil  Want  tn   Kpon   If   if  you  want  to  keep  the  machine  for  your  own  after      *    -^-^ 
ncC|J   11  having  had  the  Free: Trial  you  may  do  so,   on  the 


most  liberal  kind  of  an  ottVr.     .About  liatf  regular  retail  price,  and  easy  payments. 


( 
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•50  and  on  Easiest  Payments  ..:;^  ,, . , 


$5.00  a  Month-No  Interest-Free    Trial    First 


for  ,i/mosi  //(»/_/ and  on  terms  so  very  easy  that  you  simply  cannot  afford  to  try  to  do 

wiilioui  .1  tvpewritor  o(  your  own  another  i,ijv. 

Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon 

Understand,  we  don't  ask  you  for  any  n: 
machine  al  our  exprnsc  alter  the  l-ree  Tri 
sole  jutlac  and  vour  decision  is  fittaL 

Now  (lont  ini^s  this  special  <ifi^x.   Don 

minute,      \\\<.'.  rill  out  ihc  ii'Ui'on  ,1:1. 1  lua 

Typewriter  Sales  Co 
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No  salesmen'.s  commission.s — you  got  the  benelil  o(  (ili.<:olute  ikI  price. 
You  know  the  famous  L.  C.  Smith— you  know  that  no  better  machine 

is  n).itle — thous.tiuls  of   ihein   are  beinc   soKl   fvcrv  iiu.iiili    at    the    reirular  rc:ail  pncc 
Now.  if  you  act  at  onrc.  you  may  secure  one  of  these  splendid  liiacliines  (or  your  own      ^ 
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.   B.V.D.Cu 


The  Wearer   of  B.   V.    D.    Is    Cool 
and    Looks    Cool. 

SUMMER  heat  doesn^t  plague  him.  He  keeps  a  cool  bodyand  a  '^^  cool  head  "  from 
rising  for  the  day  to  retiring  for  the  night.  You  can  gain  this  day-long  coolness  ?i\\A 
comfort  by  wearing  Loose  Fitting  B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts,  Knee  Length 
Drawers  and  Union  Suits.     They  flood  your  body  with/r«^  air,  banishing  heat  and 

lessening  perspiration. 

The  light  zvovcn  fabrics,  expressly  chosen  for  their  softness  to  the  skin,  never  irritate. 
The  roomy  garments,  expressly  cut  to  be  loose  fitting,  7tever  bind.  They  give  muscle-ease 
and  a  delightful  sense  of  bodily  freedom.  B.  V.  D.  sizes  are  exact— B.  V.  D^  quality  of 
material  and  care  of  making  are  exacting. 


This   Red    Woven   Label 


MADE  FOR  THE. 


B.YD. 


'S^ST  RETAIL  TRADE 


(Trade  Mark  Reg.    U-    S.  Pat. 
Foreign  Countries.) 


Off.    and 


is  sewed  on  e--very  B.  V.  D.  Un- 
dergarment. Take  no  under- 
garment ixjithout  it.  Have  you 
a  copy  of  our  booklet  ^' Cool  as 
a  Sea  Breeze  "  ]     It's  free. 

B.  V.  D.Union  Suits  (Pat.  4/ 30  07) 
$1.00,  $1.50,  #2.00,  $3.00  and  J.6.00  a  suit. 

B.V.  I).  Coat  Cut  llnclersliirts 
and  Knee  l^enstU  Drawers,  50c, 

75c,  $1.00  and  $1..50  a  garment. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company, 
65  Worth  St.,  New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency,  GG,  Alderniauhury.  E.G. 
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The  Pump  that  Costs  Nothing  to  Operate 

First  cost  is  nothing  when  conipatt-d  with  the  day 
after-day  opeiating  expense  of  pumping  engines.  Tht 
first  cost  is  the  only  cost  when  you  install  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

It  is  automaticiIW  operated  by  water  prrs- 
suiv.  Supplies  every  part  of  the  farm 
and  home  with  running  water  without 
trouble  or  expense.  Write  for  catalogue  K 
and  guaranteed  estimate. 

MA<JAKA   HYDRAULIC  ENGINE   CO. 
751  llfed    BIdp.,   I'hilailelphia  Kartor>,< 


Newest 
'Summer  Hat 

Shepherd's  Plaid  Alpine 

and  other  cloth  Alpines 

Latest  creation  of  Loiui(.in  Hatt<-rs  to  si-H  for  $3.00.  We  tiiake 
tliem  here, avoid  impc»rt  duty  and  e.xpress  to  you  prepaid  for$2  00. 
Tliiis  absoixdely  netv  style  is  the  ultra-fashionable  hat  for 
siinniier.  Lighter  weijiht  than  straw;  made  of  extra  (luality 
cloths;  silk  serge  lined;  heavily  stitched  crown  and  brim. 
Band  and  bow  same  clotll  as  hat.  Your  money  back  by  return 
uiail  if  you  don't  like  the  hat. 
Colors-  Shepherd's  Plaid.  Dark  Gray  Striped,  Lisht  Gray  Striped. 

We'll  make  your  old  Panama  like  new  for  $2.00. 

Write  for  Style  Book  and  Panama  Folder  (Free). 
FRENCH  POCKET  HAT  CO.,  52  S.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia 


Try  a  real  shave 


ivitti  a 
real 

man's 
razor 


the  Torrey 

blade    that 

cuts    the 

beard 

clean  and 

close 

without 

a  pull 


Put  the 
Torrey 
Razor   to 
the  test. 
Yoirll  find 
that  it  will 
shave  you  better 
than  any  other  in 
strument— that  it  is 
the   safest   razor 
made,  and  it  will  never 
irritate  the  skin. 

Torrey 
Razors 

are  shown  by  most  dealers- if  yours 
hasn't  them,  write  to  us  for  name  of 
dealer  nearest  to  you  and  our  booklet  on^ 
how  to  choose  and  care  for  a  razor. 

The  new  Torrey  Honing  Strop 
has  no  equal 

The  J.   R.  Torrey  Razor  Company 
Dept.  0,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

June  18. — The  Union  commander  at  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  issues  a  proclamation  establishing  a 
provisional  government  in  Missouri,  and  Gen- 
eral Lyon  releases  the  prisoners  taken  at  Boone- 
ville  upon  parole. 

June  19. — A  small  Confederate  force  attacks  800 
Union  troops  near  Cole  Camp,  Mo.,  killing  and 
wounding  45,  and  taking  30  prisoners.  Forty 
of  the  attacking  party  are  killed,  but  the  Union 
force  is  routed. 

A  slight  skirmish  occurs  at  Grafton,  Va. 

The  Confederates  occupy  Piedmont,  Va. 

June  20. — The  Wheeling  Convention  elects  a 
Union  Governor  and  State  oflBcers. 

June  21. — The  Eastern  Tennessee  Union  Conven- 
tion declares  for  the  Government. 

June  23. — Major-General  McClellan  issues  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  people  of  western  Virginia  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  West  upon 
taking  command  of  the  Western  Virginia  forces. 

June  2-4. — Governor  Harris  of  Tennessee  issues  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  State  independent. 
He  gives  the  vote  on  separation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  104,913  for,  and  47,238 
against. 

A  proclamation  of  neutrality  by  Napoleon  III.  is 
received  in  America. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

June  1. — The  Nicaraguan  fortress,  La  Lama,  is 
blown  up  by  revolutionists. 

June  2. — Provisional  President  Da  la  Barra  issues 
a  decree  calling  upon  the  people  of  Mexico  to 
elect  a  successor  to  Diaz,  the  election  to  be  held 
on  Sunday,  October  15.  A  plot  to  dynamite 
Francisco  I.  Madero  is  revealed,  and  the  con- 
spirators punished. 

The  body  of  Sir  WiUiam  S.  Gilbert,  the  English 
author,  is  cremated  in  London. 

June  3. — The  United  States  gunboat  Yorktown 
proceeds  to  Nicaraguan  waters  to  safeguard 
American  interests. 

June  6. — Turkish  bandits  demand  $75,000  ran- 
som for  Kichter,  the  German  explorer,  held 
captive  on  the  Thessaly  border. 

Twenty-three  lives  are  lost  when  the  steamship 

Taboga  sinks  off  Los  Santos. 
Hirth,  the  German  aviator,  makes  a  new  world's 

record    for   height    with    passenger,    ascending 

5,182  feet. 

June  7. — An  earthquake  at  Mexico  Cit  j'  causes  the 
death  of  63  persons  and  a  property  loss  of 
$100,000. 

Francisco  I.  Madero  enters  the  City  of  Mexico 
amid  enthusiastic  demonstrations. 

Domestic 

Washington' 

June  1. — The  Senate  votes  to  reopen  the  Lorimer 
case. 

The  Democratic  caucus,  after  twelve  hours  of 
debate,  adopts  the  Underwood  wool-tariff 
measure,  repudiating  the  demands  of  Mr.  Bryan 
for  free  wool. 

Chairman  Gary,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
lioration,  testifying  before  the  House  Investi- 
gating Committee,  contradicts  the  previous 
testimony  of  Mr.  Gates.  Mr.  Gary  further 
states  himself  as  in  favor  of  Governmental  con- 
trol of  corporations. 

The  United  States  Treasury  statement  reveals 
.$1,815,000  worth  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the 
vaults,  the  largest  amount  on  record. 

June  3. — Chief  Justice  White  appoints  a  commit- 
tee to  revise  the  rules  in  practise  in  the  United 
States  Equity  Courts,  in  order  to  simplify  and 
expedite  procedure. 

June  6. — Secretary  Knox  signs  a  treaty  with 
Nicaragua  providing  for  the  refunding  of  that 
country's  debt. 

June  7. — Senator  Penrose  declares,  following  an 
executive  meeting  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, that  no  amendment  to  the  Canadian 
Reciprocity  Bill  can  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

General 

June  2. — A  Magazine  "Trust,"  made  up  of  nine 
periodicals  and  including  Hampton's  and  the 
Columbian  Magazine,  is  formed  at  St.  Louis 
with  a  capitalization  of  $4,000,000. 

June  3. — President  Taft  speaks  in  favor  of  reci- 
l)rocity  with  Canada  at  a  meeting  of  llie  West- 
ern Economic  Society  at  Chicago. 

June  6. — The  jubilee  celebration  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  Cardinal  Gibbon's  elevation 
to  the  cardinalate,  and  his  fiftieth  anniversary 
as  a  priest,  is  lield  in  Baltimore. 
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TAFTS   CHANCES    IN    1912 

A  NUMBER  of  things  have  combined  lately  to  make  Presi- 
dent Taft's  renomination  in  1912  appear  to  many  a  prac- 
^  tical  certainty.  Colonel  Roosevelt's  emphatic  assertion 
that  he  would  regard  his  own  nomination  in  1912  as  a  "  calam- 
ity," the  rumored  mustering  out  of  the  anti-Taft  Progressive 
Republican  League,  the  winning  over  of  some  of  the  Senators 
who  were  looked  upon  as  the  body-guard 
of  the  La  Follette  Presidential  boom, 
and  the  identification  of  the  present 
Administration  with  such  popular  is- 
sues as  Canadian  reciprocity  and  un- 
limited arbitration,  all  combine,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
press,  to  this  result.  Among  other  fac- 
tors mentioned  as  contributing  to  the 
same  end  are  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions in  the  great  trust  cases.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  during  his 
first  year  in  office  President  Taft  said 
publicly,  with  characteristic  frankness, 
that  there  were  many  signs  that  "  this 
Administration  is  not  popular."  But 
now  even  the  Democratic  papers  are 
testifying  that  the  situation  has  under- 
gone a  substantial  change.  "  Mr.  Bal- 
linger  is  gone,  Aldrich  is  in  retirement, 
and  Mr.  Taft  instead  of  being  in  aline- 
ment  with  the  foremost  of  the  reaction- 
aries still  remaining  in  Congress,  stands 
before  the  country  as  the  leader  of  the 
progressive  forces  of  his  party,  in 
sharp  antagonism  to  men  like  Root  and 
McCumber,  and  with  La  Follette  and 
others  of  his  ilk  powerless  for  the  time 
being  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  country," 
remarks  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Courie7- (Dem.),  which 
adds  that  while  "  his  reelection  depends  very  largely  upon 
whom  the  Democrats  shall  put  forward  to  oppose  him,"  his 
renomination  "  seems  to  be  assured."  "  Politicians  may  not  be 
with  him  but  the  Republican  people  are,"  comments  the  Wil- 
mington (N,  C.)  Sta?-  (Dem.),  "  and  for  that  reason  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  a  formidable  candidate  against  our  nominee  in  the 
next  election  year. "  As  the  Fhoenix  A^-izona  De)nocmt\Dem.) 
sees  it,  Mr.  Taft   "will  be  renominated,  but  not  reelected." 


WILL  HE  BE  OUR  NEXT  PRESIDENT? 


"  Mr.  Taft  is  stronger  than  he  was,  but  his  party  is  weaker  than 
it  was,"  thinks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.)  agrees  that  "  in  his  messag'es  and  speeches 
on  Canadian  reciprocity  he  has  placed  himself  far  in  the  lead 
of  his  party."    And  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  remarks: 

"  It  is  the  Taft  of  the  second  year,  solicitous  that  the  Taft 
of  the  first  year  shall  be  forgotten,  who  will  make  the  1912 
run.     And  whatever  the  rank  and  file,  who  have  no  hope  of 

office,  may  do,  the  insurgent  leaders, 
who  do  hope  for  office,  will  support  him. 
What  else  is  there  to  do  ?  The  Repub- 
lican lack  of  Presidential  timber  is 
distressing.  Possible  candidates  in  op- 
position are  eliminated  already,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  La  Follette,  and 
he  is  not  likely  to  command  as  much 
support  as  he  got  in  the  convention  of 
1908." 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  throws 
further  light  on  the  situation  in  the 
following  dispatch,  which  represents 
the  President's  mood  as  undergoing  a 
change  from  resignation  to  optimism  : 

"  Until  a  few  weeks  ago  President 
Taft  made  no  particular  effort  to  con- 
ceal his  belief  that  he  was  doomed  to 
be  a  one-term  President.  The  result 
of  the  November  elections,  the  grow- 
ing factional  division  in  Republican 
ranks  the  wide-spread  criticism  to 
which  he  and  his  Administration  had 
been  subjected  in  the  press,  and  the 
'  hoodoo '  which  seemed  to  follow  every- 
thing he  did,  combined  to  make  him 
believe  that  he  would  not  win  the  in- 
dorsement of  a  second  term.  At  that 
time  he  thought  he  would  be  renomi- 
nated, because  he  could  not  for  the 
life  of  him  see  why  any  other  man 
should  offer  himself  for  the  sacrifice 
which  seemed  inevitably  pending. 

"  But  altho  the  Chief  Executive  thus  resolved  to  accept  the 
nomination  if  tendered  him,  because  he  believed  it  his  duty  to 
lead  the  forlorn  hope,  and,  having  thus  resolved,  dismissed  the 
matter  and  proceeded  about  the  business  of  the  Presidency ; 
yet  he  now  awakens  to  find  his  prospects  of  success  materially 
improved. 

"  The  great  fight  President  Taft  has  made  for  Canadian  reci- 
procity, in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  practically  his  entire 
party,  and  the  most  determined  opposition  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  it,  has  given  the  country  a  new 
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impression  of  his  character  and  ability.  Those  closest  to  the 
President  insist  that  whatever  credit  the  Democrats  get  out  of 
the  reciprocity  agreement  if  passed  will  be  secondary  to  that 
which  will  go  to  President  Taft.  His  hand  has  guided  the 
progress  of  the  agreement  from  its   earliest  conception,  and 


PESTEBIXG    HIM    AGAIN. 

Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

despite  the  overwhelming  opposition  of  the  representatives  of 
both  parties,  he  dared  call  Congress  into  extra  session  to  ratify 
the  work  done. 

"  The  courage  shown  by  the  President  in  this  matter  and  his 
determination  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence which,  it  must  be  frankly  said,  was  sorely  shaken  by 
what  was  considered  his  weak  submission  to  the  powers  which 
framed  the  Payne  Tariff  Law. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  President  and  his  friends 
are  even  yet  confident  of  carrying  the  election  next  fall,  but 
they  are  hopeful  of  doing  so.  They  believe  present  prospects 
point  to  a  fighting  chance  for  the  Republicans.  But  that  means 
such  a  difference  in  the  impressions  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
they  are  fairly  elated." 

This  Democratic  correspondent  declares,  however,  that  in 
Washington  the  "  best-informed  men  of  both  parties  "  still  pre- 
dict that  the  President  "  will  be  renominated  by  acclamation, 
but  will  be  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  the  polls." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  is  reappraising  Mr.  Taft," 
thinks  the  Newark  News  (Ind.),  which  finds  that  since  January 
last  "  he  has,  on  the  whole,  been  doing  things  the  country  likes 
and  in  ways  the  country  respects."  "  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  slightest  question  at  this  time  as  to  the  action  of  the 
next  Republican  convention,"  says  the  Washington  Herald 
(Ind.),  which  adds:  "The  party  could  not  afford  to  reject  Mr. 
Taft."  To  deny  him  an  opportunity  to  run  a  second  time 
"  would  be  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Administration,  and  the  party  would  not  stand  for  that,"  de- 
clares the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.).  "  In  spite  of  the 
incessant  talk  about  a  La  Follette  Presidential  candidacy,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  no  formal  announcement  that  he  would  op- 
pose Mr.  Taft  in  the  National  Convention  has  yet  been  made 
by  the  Wisconsin  Senator,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  which  adds  that  some  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  recog- 
nizing the  practical  impossibility  of  defeating  the  President's 
renomination,  "  are  already  preparing  to  take  seats  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  commodious  vehicle  known  to  politics  as  the  band 
wagon."    And  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  we  read: 

■'  The  main  thing  is  that  everybody  now  expects  President 
Taft  to  be  renominated,  and  that  nobody  expects  Mr.  Roosevelt 


to  lead  a  movement  against  him,  either  before  or  after  the 
Republican  Convention. 

"  The  chances  that  any  President  serving  his  first  term  will 
be  nominated  for  another  are  very  great.  Since  1860  that  rule 
has  been  almost  unbroken.  Hayes  renounced  a  second  term  in 
advance,  and  Arthur,  succeeding  from  the  Vice-Presidency, 
was  not  named  again,  but  every  other  President  (excepting,  of 
course,  the  murdered  Garfield)  has  been  nominated  by  his  party 
a  second  time.  The  reasons  for  this  lie  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  No  political  party  wishes  to  go  before  the  country 
and  confess  that  four  years  before  it  had  made  a  prodigious 
mistake 

".Concerning  President  Taft's  own  attitude  his  friends  have 
left  us  in  little  uncertainty.  ...  If  he  is  now  ready  and  even 
eager  to  be  renominated  next  year,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
is  confident  of  election.  His  position  is  understood  to  be  about 
as  follows:  If  there  is  a  possibility  of  success  in  the  next 
Presidential  struggle,  he  is  entitled  to  it;  while  if  the  party 
prospects  are  so  bad  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  candidate  can 
hope  to  win,  then  it  is  for  him  to  shoulder  the  responsibility. " 

While  the  Republican  press  are  equally  ready  to  recognize  in 
President  Taft  the  party's  logical  candidate  in  1912,  they  are 
somewhat  reticent  on  the  subject  of  his  chances  of  reelection. 
"  To-day  the  almost  universal  opinion  is  that  Taft  has  '  made 
good,'  "  affirms  the  Springfield  Union  (Rep.),  and  the  Progress- 
ive Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  (Rep.)  declares  that  "  there 
has  never  been  the  least  possibility  of  preventing  Taft's  renom- 
ination from  the  day  it  became  evident  that  Roosevelt  would 
not  lead  off."  "  It  is  because  of  his  independence  of  the  extrem- 
ists in  both  wings  of  the  party  that  the  rank  and  file  recognize 
him  as  the  real  and  logical  party  leader,"  explains  the  Boston 
Advertiser  (Rep.).  "  Everybody  in  his  party  is  for  him— except 
Senator  Root,"  exclaims  the  Buffalo  News  (Rep.).  According 
to  some  of  the  Washington  correspondents,  however,  he  has 
still  other  opponents  within  the  party.  Thus  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.)  classifies  Republican  opposition  to 
Mr.  Taft's  nomination  as  follows : 

"  The  La  Follette  movement,  backed  by  '  The  Progressive 
Republican  League.' 

"  The  Illinois  Republican  State  Committee,  backed  by 
Senator  Lorimer. " 

Nobody  seems  to  be  worrying  over  Senator  Lorimer's  oppo- 
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AHEAD    OF    HIS    PAFTY. 

Macauley  iu  the  New  York  World. 


sition,  and  the  correspondents  report  the  La  Follette  move- 
ment as  suffering  from  defection  if  not  disintegration.  Thus 
a  dispatch  to  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  states  posi- 
tively that  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
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HOW    THE    'OLYMPIC"    OVERSHADOWS    THE    MAURFTAMA.  ' 

The  Mauretania,  762  feet  long,  till  now  the  world's  record  ship  in  size,  is  shown  in  white  outline  against  the  new  White  Star  liner,  which  is 
882i  feet  in  length.  The  Mauretania  has  a  displacement  of  32. .500  tons;  the  Olympic.  4.5,000  tons.  But  the  Olympic  has  a  speed  of  only  22 
knots,  while  the  Maurrtnvia  can  easily  exceed  2.5.  .Moreo'. cr.  a  new  Cunarder,  not  yet  launched,  will  e.xceed  by  5,000  tons  either  the  Olympic, 
or  her  sister  sliip.  the  Titanic.     A  new  Hamburg-American  liner  will  have  the  same  di-splacement  as  the  Olympic,  but  will  be  two  feet  shorter. 


insurgency,  "  will  do  all  he  can  in  Iowa  for  the  renomination  of 
President  Taft."  This  fact  is  regarded  by  the  Transcript's 
correspondent  as  "  the  most  momentous  development  in  Repub- 
lican politics  that  could  be  imagined  at  this  stage  of  the  Presi- 
dential campaign."  Another  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.)  states  that  five  Progressive  Senators  have  left  the  La 
Follette  camp,  and  names  them  as  follows  :  Cummins  and  Ken- 
yon  of  Iowa,  Dixon  of  Montana,  Brown  of  Nebraska,  and  Borah 
of  Idaho.  Other  correspondents,  however,  reduce  this  number 
to  two,  and  Senator  Bourne  is  reported  shocked  at  the  "  idiotic 
peanut  politics  "  of  those  newspapers  which  would  "  mislead  the 
people  by  conveying  the  idea  that  there  will  be  no  protest  to 
the  renomination  of  President  Taft."  Many  Republican  papers 
agree  that  something  has  taken  the  wind  from  the  sails  of  the  In- 
surgent craft,  and  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  points  out  that 
this  something  is  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement.     Thus — 

"  When  President  Taft  announced  that  he  had  made  a  compact 
which  would  open  the  way  to  freer  trade  with  Canada  and  also 
be  of  permanent  benefit  in  cementing  friendly  relations  between 
this  country  and  the  Dominion,  the  Progressives  had  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime  to  prove  that  they  were  really  progressive.  But 
because  of  exaggerated  fears  of  ofi^ending  local  interests,  they 
decided  to  eat  all  their  former  professions  and  oppose  Canadian 
reciprocity  as  involving  too  great  a  surrender  of  the  benefits 
of  .protection.  Instead  of  real  Salvationists  they  proved  to  be 
only  ordinary  politicians  working  for  a  livelihood.  They  dis- 
credited themselves  and  alienated  the  moral  support  which 
they  had  gained  in  opposing  the  Payne  Law  and  which  consti- 
tuted their  real  political  capital." 

As  to  Colonel  Roosevelt's  attitude  toward  Taft's  renomina- 
tion, practically  all  the  papers  interpret  his  declaration  that 
he  will  not  himself  be  a  candidate  as  equivalent  to  a  promise 
to  support  the  President.  Their  recent  cordial  meeting  in 
Baltimore  strengthened  this  view,  in  spite  of  the  Colonel's 
vigorous  characterization  of  the  stery  thathe  had  pledged  such 
support  as  "  an  unqualified  falsehood."  "  His  refusal  to  run  is 
the  strongest  kind  of  indirect  indorsement  of  Taft,"  says  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  (Rep.),  and  this  opinion  is  shared  by 
such  papers  as  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  (Rep.),  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  the  Provi- 
dence Jojyrna/  (Ind.),  the  St.  Joseph  News  Press  (Ind.),  and  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.).  Nevertheless,  declares  the  Baltimore 
Sun  (Ind.),  "  all  signs  point  to  1912  as  a  Democratic  year,"  and 
the  New  York  Press  (Ind.  Rep.)  agrees  that  only  by  going  be- 
fore the  people  with  "  a  nearly  superlative  record  "  can  the 
Republican  party  win  back  the  voters  who  have  already  left  it. 


THE  SENATE  VOTES  TO  MAKE  ITSELF 

POPULAR 

HAVING  resisted  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  growing  demand  that  its  members  be  elected  by 
the  people  instead  of  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  the  United  States  Senate  last  week  signalized  its  sur- 
render by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  this  radical  reform.  While 
the  House  has  repeatedly  voted  for  such  an  amendment,  the 
Senate  never  even  allowed  the  question  to  come  to  a  vote  until 
the  closing  session  of  the  last  Congress,  preferring  to  smother 
it  quietly  in  committee.  The  fact,  however,  that  it  came  with- 
in four  votes  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  at  the  last  session, 
served  to  prepare  the  country  for  the  Senate's  action  of  last 
week.  But  altho  the  movement  for  the  election  of  Senators 
by  direct  popular  vote  has  now  passed  the  biggest  obstacle,  its 
friends  and  foes  alike  declare  that  there  are  still  pitfalls  in  its 
path.  Chief  among  these  are  the  possibility  that  the  House 
and  the  Senate  may  fail  to  "  get  together  "  on  the  proposition 
in  conference— their  respective  amendments  now  differing 
slightly  in  form— and  the  further  possibility  that,  if  approved 
by  Congress  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  Senate,' it  will 
be  rejected  by  many  of  the  Southern  legislatures.  The  amend- 
ments as  they  come  from  the  two  branches  differ  in  this :  the 
House  resolution  confers  on  the  State  legislatures  final  authority 
to  prescribe  the  "  times,  places,  and  manner  "  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  Senators,  while  the  Senate  resolution  retains  for 
Congress  the  power  it  now  has  "  at  any  time  by  law  [to]  make 
or  alter  such  regulations."  The  difficulties  born  of  this  differ- 
ence are  thus  set  forth  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  : 

"  Now  the  matter  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  conference  com- 
mittee. When  the  joint  resolution  was  being  considered  by 
the  House  a  motion  to  make  it  read  as  the  Senate  has  made  it 
was  lost  by  sixty-odd  votes.  If  the  House  were  to  refuse  to 
accept  the  substitute,  which  is  among  the  possibilities,  and  the 
Senate  should  be  determined  to  stand  by  it,  there  would  be  a 
deadlock.  If  the  Senate  were  to  accede,  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  two-thirds'  vote  for  the  amendment  in  that  body. 

"  If  the  House  were  to  yield,  and  the  amendment  as  submitted 
to  the  States  retained  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
time  and  manner  of  electing  Senators,  there  are  State  legisla- 
tures which  would  refuse  to  ratify  it.  They  would  be  Southern 
legislatures,  influenced  by  an  irrational  fear  of  the  use  of  that 
power  to  serve  party  ends.  From  present  indications  there 
would    not    be  enough    of    those    legislatures    to    defeat    the 
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impression  of  his  character  and  ability.  Those  closest  to  the 
President  insist  that  whatever  credit  the  Democrats  get  out  of 
the  reciprocity  agreement  if  passed  will  be  secondary  to  that 
which  will  go  to  President  Taft.  His  hand  has  guided  the 
progress  of  the  agreement  from  its   earliest  conception,  and 


PESTERING    HIM    AGAIN. 

Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

despite  the  overwhelming  opposition  of  the  representatives  of 
both  parties,  he  dared  call  Congress  into  extra  session  to  ratify 
the  work  done. 

"  The  courage  shown  by  the  President  in  this  matter  and  his 
determination  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence which,  it  must  be  frankly  said,  was  sorely  shaken  by 
what  was  considered  his  weak  submission  to  the  powers  which 
framed  the  Payne  Tariff  Law. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  President  and  his  friends 
are  even  yet  confident  of  carrying  the  election  next  fall,  but 
they  are  hopeful  of  doing  so.  They  believe  present  prospects 
point  to  a  fighting  chance  for  the  Republicans.  But  that  means 
such  a  difference  in  the  impressions  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
they  are  fairly  elated." 

This  Democratic  correspondent  declares,  however,  that  in 
Washington  the  "  best-informed  men  of  both  parties  "  still  pre- 
dict that  the  President  "  will  be  renominated  by  acclamation, 
but  will  be  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  the  polls." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  th  jt  the  country  is  reappraising  Mr.  Taft," 
thinks  the  Newark  News  (Ind.),  which  finds  that  since  January 
last  "  he  has,  on  the  whole,  been  doing  things  the  country  likes 
and  in  ways  the  country  respects."  "  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  slightest  question  at  this  time  as  to  the  action  of  the 
next  Republican  convention,"  says  the  Washington  Herald 
(Ind.),  which  adds:  "The  party  could  not  afford  to  reject  Mr. 
Taft."  To  deny  him  an  opportunity  to  run  a  second  time 
"  would  be  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Administration,  and  the  party  would  not  stand  for  that,"  de- 
clares the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.).  "  In  spite  of  the 
incessant  talk  about  a  La  Follette  Presidential  candidacy,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  no  formal  announcement  that  he  would  op- 
pose Mr.  Taft  in  the  National  Convention  has  yet  been  made 
by  the  Wisconsin  Senator,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  which  adds  that  some  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  recog- 
nizing the  practical  impossibility  of  defeating  the  President's 
renomination,  "  are  already  preparing  to  take  seats  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  commodious  vehicle  known  to  politics  as  the  band 
wagon."    And  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  we  read: 

"  The  main  thing  is  that  everybody  now  expects  President 
Taft  to  be  renominated,  and  that  nobody  expects  Mr.  Roosevelt 


to  lead  a  movement  against  him,  either  before  or  after  the 
Republican  Convention. 

"  The  chances  that  any  President  serving  his  first  term  will 
be  nominated  for  another  are  very  great.  Since  1860  that  rule 
has  been  almost  unbroken.  Hayes  renounced  a  second  term  in 
advance,  and  Arthur,  succeeding  from  the  Vice-Presidency, 
was  not  named  again,  but  every  other  President  (excepting,  of 
course,  the  murdered  Garfield)  has  been  nominated  by  his  party 
a  second  time.  The  reasons  for  this  lie  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  No  political  party  wishes  to  go  before  the  country 
and  confess  that  four  years  before  it  had  made  a  prodigious 
mistake 

".Concerning  President  Taft's  own  attitude  his  friends  have 
left  us  in  little  uncertainty.  ...  If  he  is  now  ready  and  even 
eager  to  be  renominated  next  year,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
is  confident  of  election.  His  position  is  understood  to  be  about 
as  follows:  If  there  is  a  possibility  of  success  in  the  next 
Presidential  struggle,  he  is  entitled  to  it;  while  if  the  party 
prospects  are  so  bad  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  candidate  can 
hope  to  win,  then  it  is  for  him  to  shoulder  the  responsibility. " 

While  the  Republican  press  are  equally  ready  to  recognize  in 
President  Taft  the  party's  logical  candidate  in  1912,  they  are 
somewhat  reticent  on  the  subject  of  his  chances  of  reelection. 
"  To-day  the  almost  universal  opinion  is  that  Taft  has  '  made 
good,'  "  affirms  the  Springfield  Union  (Rep.),  and  the  Progress- 
ive Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  (Rep.)  declares  that  "  there 
has  never  been  the  least  possibility  of  preventing  Taft's  renom- 
ination from  the  day  it  became  evident  that  Roosevelt  would 
not  lead  off. "  "  It  is  because  of  his  independence  of  the  extrem- 
ists in  both  wings  of  the  party  that  the  rank  and  file  recognize 
him  as  the  real  and  logical  party  leader,"  explains  the  Boston 
Advertiser  (Rep,).  "  Everybody  in  his  party  is  for  him— except 
Senator  Root,"  exclaims  the  Buffalo  News  (Rep.).  According 
to  some  of  the  Washington  correspondents,  however,  he  has 
still  other  opponents  within  the  party.  Thus  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.)  classifies  Republican  opposition  to 
Mr.  Taft's  nomination  as  follows : 

"  The  La  Follette  movement,  backed  by  '  The  Progressive 
Republican  League.' 

"  The  Illinois  Republican  State  Committee,  backed  by 
Senator  Lorimer. " 

Nobody  seems  to  be  worrying  over  Senator  Lorimer's  oppo- 


AHEAD    OF    HIS    PABTV. 

Macauley  iu  the  New  York  World. 


sition,  and  the  correspondents  report  the  La  Follette  move- 
ment as  suffering  from  defection  if  not  disintegration.  Thus 
a  dispatch  to  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  states  posi- 
tively that  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
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now    THI':    •OLYMPIC"    OVERSHADOWS     I  Hr:    M  AURF.TAM  A.  • 

The  Mauretania,  762  feet  long,  till  now  the  world's  record  ship  in  size,  is  shown  in  white  outline  against  the  new  White  Star  liner,  which  is 
882i  feet  in  lenKth.  The  Mauretania  lias  a  displacement  of  32. .500  tons;  the  Olympic,  45,000  tons.  But  the  Olympic  has  a  speed  of  onl.v  22 
knots,  while  the  Maurrtatiin  can  easily  exceed  2.5.  .Moreo'. cr.  a  new  Cunarder,  not  yet  launched,  will  exceed  by  5,000  tons  either  the  Olympic, 
or  her  sister  sliip,  the  Titanic.     A  new  Hamburg-American  liner  will  liave  the  same  displacement  as  the  Olympic,  but  will  be  two  feet  shorter. 


insurgency,  "  will  do  all  he  can  in  Iowa  for  the  renomination  of 
President  Taft."  This  fact  is  regarded  by  the  Transcript's 
correspondent  as  "  the  most  momentous  development  in  Repub- 
lican politics  that  could  be  imagined  at  this  stage  of  the  Presi- 
dential campaign."  Another  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.)  states  that  five  Progressive  Senators  have  left  the  La 
Follette  camp,  and  names  them  as  follows:  Cummins  and  Ken- 
yon  of  Iowa,  Dixon  of  Montana,  Brown  of  Nebraska,  and  Borah 
of  Idaho.  Other  correspondents,  however,  reduce  this  number 
to  two,  and  Senator  Bourne  is  reported  shocked  at  the  "  idiotic 
peanut  politics  "  of  those  newspapers  which  would  "  mislead  the 
people  by  conveying  the  idea  that  there  will  be  no  protest  to 
the  renomination  of  President  Taft."  Many  Republican  papers 
agree  that  something  has  taken  the  wind  from  the  sails  of  the  In- 
surgent craft,  and  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  points  out  that 
this  something  is  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement.     Thus — 

"  When  President  Taft  announced  that  he  had  made  a  compact 
which  would  open  the  way  to  freer  trade  with  Canada  and  also 
be  of  permanent  benefit  in  cementing  friendly  relations  between 
this  country  and  the  Dominion,  the  Progressives  had  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime  to  prove  that  they  were  really  progressive.  But 
because  of  exaggerated  fears  of  offending  local  interests,  they 
decided  to  eat  all  their  former  professions  and  oppose  Canadian 
reciprocity  as  involving  too  great  a  surrender  of  the  benefits 
of  .protection.  Instead  of  real  Salvationists  they  proved  to  be 
only  ordinary  politicians  working  for  a  livelihood.  They  dis- 
credited themselves  and  alienated  the  moral  support  which 
they  had  gained  in  opposing  the  Payne  Law  and  which  consti- 
tuted their  real  political  capital." 

As  to  Colonel  Roosevelt's  attitude  toward  Taft's  renomina- 
tion, practically  all  the  papers  interpret  his  declaration  that 
he  will  not  himself  be  a  candidate  as  equivalent  to  a  promise 
to  support  the  President.  Their  recent  cordial  meeting  in 
Baltimore  strengthened  this  view,  in  spite  of  the  Colonel's 
vigorous  characterization  of  the  stery  that  he  had  pledged  such 
support  as  "  an  unqualified  falsehood."  "  His  refusal  to  run  is 
the  strongest  kind  of  indirect  indorsement  of  Taft,"  says  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  (Rep.),  and  this  opinion  is  shared  by 
such  papers  as  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  (Rep.),  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  the  Provi- 
dence Jo»rHa/  (Ind.),  the  St.  Joseph  News  Press  (Ind.),  and  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.).  Nevertheless,  declares  the  Baltimore 
Sun  (Ind.),  "  all  signs  point  to  1912  as  a  Democratic  year,"  and 
the  New  York  Press  (Ind.  Rep.)  agrees  that  only  by  going  be- 
fore the  people  with  "  a  nearly  superlative  record  "  can  the 
Republican  party  win  back  the  voters  who  have  already  left  it. 


THE  SENATE  VOTES  TO  MAKE  ITSELF 

POPULAR 

HAVING  resisted  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  growing  demand  that  its  members  be  elected  by 
the  people  instead  of  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  the  United  States  Senate  last  week  signalized  its  sur- 
render by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  this  radical  reform.  While 
the  House  lias  repeatedly  voted  for  such  an  amendment,  the 
Senate  never  even  allowed  the  question  to  come  to  a  vote  until 
the  closing  session  of  the  last  Congress,  preferring  to  smother 
it  quietly  in  committee.  The  fact,  however,  that  it  came  with- 
in four  votes  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  at  the  last  session, 
served  to  prepare  the  country  for  the  Senate's  action  of  last 
week.  But  altho  the  movement  for  the  election  of  Senators 
by  direct  popular  vote  has  now  passed  the  biggest  obstacle,  its 
friends  and  foes  alike  declare  that  there  are  still  pitfalls  in  its 
path.  Chief  among  these  are  the  possibility  that  the  House 
and  the  Senate  may  fail  to  '"  get  together  "  on  the  proposition 
in  conference— their  respective  amendments  now  differing 
slightly  in  form— and  the  further  possibility  that,  if  approved 
by  Congress  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  Senate,'  it  will 
be  rejected  by  many  of  the  Southern  legislatures.  The  amend- 
ments as  they  come  from  the  two  branches  differ  in  this :  the 
House  resolution  confers  on  the  State  legislatures  final  authority 
to  prescribe  the  "  times,  places,  and  manner  "  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  Senators,  while  the  Senate  resolution  retains  for 
Congress  the  power  it  now  has  "  at  any  time  by  law  [tOj  make 
or  alter  .such  regulations."  The  difficulties  horn  of  this  differ- 
ence are  thus  set  forth  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  : 

"  Now  the  matter  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  conference  com- 
mittee. When  the  joint  resolution  was  being  considered  by 
the  House  a  motion  to  make  it  read  as  the  Senate  has  made  it 
was  lost  by  sixty-odd  votes.  If  the  House  were  to  refuse  to 
accept  the  substitute,  which  is  among  the  possibilities,  and  the 
Senate  should  be  determined  to  stand  by  it,  there  would  be  a 
deadlock.  If  the  Senate  were  to  accede,  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  two-thirds'  vote  for  the  amendment  in  that  body. 

"  If  the  House  were  to  yield,  and  the  amendment  as  submitted 
to  the  States  retained  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
time  and  manner  of  electing  Senators,  there  are  State  legisla- 
tures which  would  refuse  to  ratify  it.  They  would  be  Southern 
legislatures,  influenced  by  an  irrational  fear  of  the  use  of  that 
power  to  serve  party  ends.  From  present  indications  there 
would    not    be  enough    of    those    legislatures    to   defeat    the 
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amendment,  but  they  might  get  aid  in  other  quarters.  The  leg- 
islatures of  no  Northern  or  Western  State  would  be  affected 
by  arguments  which  would  be  effective  in  Georgia  or  Mississippi, 
but  legislatures  are  sometimes  extremely  tricky.  When  it 
came  to  a  question  of  surrendering  the  cherished  and  sometimes 
profitable  power  of  electing  Senators,  one  branch  would  ratify 
and  the  other  might  hang  the  matter  up." 

It  would  be  better,  thinks  this  Chicago  paper,  "  If  Congress 
were  to  submit  the  amendment  to  conventions  of  the  States 
instead  of  to  their  legislatures,"  since  in  this  way  there  would 
be  quicker  action,  "  and  men  elected  by  the  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  on  the  question  at  issue  would  represent  their 
sentiments  more  accurately  than  any  legislature." 

As  fathered  by  Senator  Borah  (Rep.)  the  Senate  resolution 
was  the  same  as  the  one  approved  by  the  House,  the  difference 
being  due  to  an  amendrnent  introduced  by  Senator  Bristow 
(Rep.)  and  opposed  by  all  the  Democratic  Senators  except  one. 
While  many  of  the  Washington  correspondents  declare  that  the 
Bristow  amendment  may  wreck  the  reform  by  estranging 
Democratic,  and  particularly  Southern  Democratic,  support, 
they  do  not  make  very  clear  why  this  cry  of  Federal  usurpatign 
should  be  raised  over  the  proposal  to  let  Congress  retain  a 
power  it  has  always  possest.  On  this  point  the  New  York 
Globe  (Rep.)  remarks: 

*•  A  most  energetic  attempt  has  been  made  to  spread  the 
notion  that  the  Senate  resolution  would  confer  on  Congress 
power  over  the  suffrage  laws  of  the  States  not  now  existent. 
The  '  grandfather  '  clauses,  it  is  said,  are  menaced,  and  in  be- 
half of  their  maintenance  Southern  members  of  Congress  are 
asked  to  defeat  the  resolution  as  a  whole.  This  assertion  is 
pure  invention.  The  amendment  passed  by  the  Senate  distinctly 
provides  that  '  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  election  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislatures.'  The  States  prescribe  the  voting 
qualifications  with  respect  to  their  legislatures,  and,  so  pre- 
scribing, they  would  establish  the  qualifications  of  Senatorial 
electors.  The  Constitutional  provision  with  respect  to  partici- 
pation in  a  Senatorial  election  would  thus  be  identical  with  the 
Constitutional  provision  governing  participation  in  the  election 
of  Representatives.  All  that  could  be  done  by  Congress,  if  it 
so  desired,  would  be  to  establish  common  rules  as  to  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  holding  the  election.  As  to  who  and 
what  persons  would  vote  on  the  elections  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  power.  In  States  where  the  suffrage  is 
at  present  legally  limited,  it  would  be  limited  as  much  in  the 
future  as  now.  It  would  be  wholly  within  the  power  of  the 
States  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments,  to  make  such  suffrage  laws  as  they  please, 
and  these  laws  would  be  binding." 

Yet  John  Temple  Graves  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  American  (Ind.)  speaks  of  Senator  Bristow's  "un- 
necessary and  therefore  treasonable  amendment  "  as  a  serious 
setback  to  "  the  greatest  measure  of  real  popular  reenthrone- 
ment  which  has  been  presented  in  this  generation. "  Mr.  Graves 
adds  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  prospect  of  direct  elections 
is  "by  no  means  gloomy,"  and  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  (Ind.)  reports  that  the  fight  of  a  quarter  century 
seems  won.  "  If  the  Bristow  amendment  contains  the  dynamite 
its  opponents  claim,"  remarks  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.),  "  it 
does  not  appear  on  the  surface."  The  New  York  World 
(Dem.),  however,  fears  this  amendment  "  may  postpone  indefi- 
nitely a  reform  which  the  people  seem  to  have  very  much  at 
heart, "  and  deplores  it  the  more  because  "  there  is  no  pronounced 
demand  for  national  control  of  elections  in  the  States."  The 
Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.),  while  it  characterizes  the  Bris- 
tow amendment  as  "undesirable,"  nevertheless  finds  cause  for 
gratification  in  the  fact  that  "  the  current  Congressional  session 
will  probably  write  into  the  fundamental  law  a  popular  right 
the  nation  demands  irrespective  of  partizanship  or  geography." 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  are 
among  the  other  Democratic  papers  which  think  that  the  pres- 
ent form  of  the   Senate  resolution  will   be   offensive   to  the 


Southern  States,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Philadelpnia 
Record  (Dem.)  is  convinced  that  "  these  apprehensions  rest  upon 
very  slender  foundation." 

If  there  should  be  any  hitch  now,  thinks  the  New  York 
American  (Ind.),  the  people  "will  insist  upon  the  summoning 
of  a  Constitutional  Convention  "  ;  they  "  can  no  longer  be  de- 
nied." And  the  consensus  of  editorial  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
nothing  can  now  prevent  the  advent  of  this  reform,  altho  many 
things  may  delay  it.  "  The  people  are  to  have  the  choosing  of 
their  Senators,  and  that  before  many  more  are  chosen,"  confi- 
dently declares  the  Chicago  Farmers  and  Drovers  Journal 
(Agricultural),  and  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  declares 
that  the  radical  movement  of  the  times  "  can  boast  in  this  re- 
sult of  a  sane  and  important  victory."  The  Springfield  paper 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  change  will  not  insure  us  against  the  election  of  un- 
worthy or  merely  rich  men  to  the  United  States  Senate.  But 
it  will  make  the  power  of  money  and  of  moneyed  interests  and 
of  political  machines  far  less  effective  than  they  have  been  in 
controlling  these  elections.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
for  such  influence  to  work  successfully  among  a  small  number 
of  men  assembled  away  from  the  people  they  are  supposed  to 
represent.  It  is  a  vastly  more  difficult  matter  for  the  same 
influences  to  work  successfully  among  the  whole  electorate  of 
a  State  for  a  Senatorial  result  in  their  own  peculiar  interest. 
We  shall  at  all  events  get  a  Senate  by  this  change  which  is 
more  representative  of  the  States  and  their  people  and  more 
directly  responsible  to  the  people  ;  and  we  shall  accordingly  have 
a  more  Democratic  Government  than  we  have  had,  and  this  is 
an  end  to  which  we  are  destined  and  which  is  to  be  desired." 

The  jiublic  sentiment  which  could  force  this  reform  through 
the  Senate,  remarks  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  "  is  irresist- 
ible," and  the  Omaha  Bee  (Rep.)  declares  that  the  Senate  vote 
"  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Republic."  To  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.)  it  appears  that  "something 
will  be  lost  as  well  as  gained  by  electing  Senators  direct,"  but 
that  "  the  gain  will  much  exceed  the  loss."     To  quote  further: 

"  If  it  somewhat  weakens  in  the  Senate  the  conservatism  of 
deliberation  and  conscience,  it  will  almost  wip.  out  there  the 
conservatism  of  selfish  interest,  which  is  rooted  in  the  indirec- 
tions of  the  present  mode  of  election.  Parties  will  have  to 
name  Senatorial  candidates  as  openly  and  as  carefully  as  they 
now  name  gubernatorial  candidates.  The  six-year  term  and 
the  Senate's  tradition  should  assure  to  that  body  all  the  con- 
servatism the  country  requires." 

Hostile  to  the  direct  election  of  Senators,  but  apparently  re- 
signed to  the  idea  that  the  change  is  inevitable,  we  find  such 
influential  papers  as  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.),  and  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  the  Boston  Tran- 
script (Ind.  Rep.),  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
(Rep.),  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.),  the  Washington 
Post  (Ind.),  the  Richmond  News  Leader  (Dem.),  and  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.).  "  We  have  never  found, 
in  argument  or  experience,  any  suflficient  reason  for  believing 
that  the  proposed  new  process  would  yield  as  good  results  on 
the  whole  as  the  existing  method  has  yielded,"  says  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  in- 
sists that — 

"  The  acknowledged  evils  attending  the  election  of  Senators 
by  legislatures  are  trivial  compared  with  others  that  will 
characterize  the  new  system  if  it  ever  goes  into  force.  Bribery, 
instead  of  being  concentrated,  when  committed  at  all,  where 
it  can  be  reached  and  handled,  like  a  plague  in  quarantine,  will 
be  diffused  and  scattered  throughout  the  electorate,  and  new 
forms  of  it  will  make  their  appearance.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  alleged  reform  that  will  make  honest  men  out  of  rogues." 

Other  papers  remind  us  that  even  if  the  resolution  emerges 
intact  from  conference  it  will  still  require  the  indorsement  of 
three-fourths  of  all  the  State  legislatures  to  make  it  of  Con- 
stitutional effect,  and  that  it  will  take  at  least  two  years  to  get 
this  number  of  ratifications. 
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,  EI  Paso,  T.X 


SETTLING    THE    LATEST    MEXICAN    BOUNDARY    DISPUTE. 


This  (oiirt  of  arbitration  has  been  sitting  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  for  a  month,  listening  to  arguments  over  the  ownership  of  a  strip  of  land  in  El 
Paso,  inliabited  by  6,000  people  and  valued  at  $7,000,000,  which  has  shifted  from  the  Mexican  to  the  American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  by  the 
changing  bed  of  the  stream.  On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  arbitrators  awarded  all  accretions  prior  to  1864  to  the  United  States  and  all  since  that 
time  to  Mexico.  Both  sides  are  reported  dis.satisfied  with  this  award.  In  the  picture  are  seen  the  three  arbitrators:  (1)  Gen.  Anson  Mills  (U.  S.); 
(2)  Eugene  I^^afleur  (Canada);  and  (,'J)  Fernando  Beltram  y  Puga  (Mexico).  The  Mexican  counsel  are  Messrs.  White  (4),  Thurmond  (5),  and  Casasus 
(6).     The  American  coun.sel  are  Messrs.  Dennis  (7),  Grant  (8),  and  Burge.s  (9).     A  map  of  the  district  in  dispute  hangs  behind  the  arbitrators. 


JEWISH   PRESS  ON  ARMY  PREJUDICE 

THE  REJOICING  in  the  Jewish  press  over  President 
Taft's  prompt  squelching  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Army 
is  somewhat  tempered  by  regret  that  such  action  should 
be  necessary  in  this  land  and  at  this  day.  These  editors— and 
the  daily  press  of  the  country  almost  unanimously  agree  with 
them — view  Colonel  Garrard's  attempt  to  bar  the  promotion  of 
a  Hebrew  tailor's  son  as  a  disgraceful  exhibition  of  race  preju- 
dice and  official  snobbery.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  should  be  summarily  dismissed  from  the  service. 

In  condemning  this  act,  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York) 
finds  it  "  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  moderation  "  and  can  not 
see  how  Colonel  Garrard  himself  could  justify  it.  As  for 
Bloom's  being  a  Jew,  we  are  reminded  that  "  both  the  military 
and  the  naval  services  have  had  their  full  quota  of  Jewish 
officials,  and  there  has  never  heretofore  been  a  suggestion  such 
as  that  made  by  Colonel  Garrard."  Only  in  such  countries  as 
Germany,  Rumania,  and  Russia  has  the  doctrine  been  estab- 
lished "  that  the  Jew's  social  status  is  such  as  to  prohibit  his 
holding  office  in  the  Army."  But  his  father  is  a  tailor  at  the 
Army  post.     What  of  it  ? 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  felt  themselves 
degraded  when  the  Presidency  was  occupied  in  turn  by  a  rail- 
splitter,  a  tailor,  and  the  driver  of  a  canal-boat  team.  It  will 
not  take  them  long  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  calling  which 
does  not  disqualify  for  the  Presidency  is  likewise  no  disqualifi- 
cation for  an  official  position  in  the  Army." 

While  Colonel  Garrard's  conduct  ought  to  bring  him  to  trial 
by  court-martial  in  the  opinion  of  The  Hebrew  Standai'd  (New 
York),  "  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  a  tribuna'  of  his 
fellow  officers  would  convict  him  of  a  misdemeanor  of  which 
many  of  them,  perhaps  with  less  outspokenness,  have  been 
guilty."  As  it  stands.  President  Taft  has  "vindicated  the 
essential  democratic  and  unprejudiced  character  of  our  insti- 
tutions," and  has  held  up  Col.  Joseph  Garrard  before  the  country 
"  as  conspicuously  deficient  in  the  essentials  required  of  any 
American  Army  officer  and  gentleman, "  so  this  writer  feels  "  that 
no  further  action  is  needed  in  the  case  of  Private  Frank  Bloom. " 


In  this  "disgraceful  incident,"  following  not  long  after  the 
so-called  "  snubbing  "  of  Miss  Beers  at  Annapolis,  The  Jewish 
Criterion  (Pittsburg)  sees  the  coming  establishment  of  a 
"  military  aristocracy  and  caste  in  this  countrj-."  The  "  irrita- 
ting military  arrogance  which  prevails  to  such  a  degree  in  Ger- 
many and  France  seems  to  have  obtained  a  foothold."  This  is 
wrong,  for  "  armies  are  not  created,  and  the  people  are  not 
taxed  to  maintain  them  so  that  a  military  aristocracy  shall  be 
created."      Such    things,    remarks    the   like-minded    Chicago 
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PRESIDENT  TAFT   AND    THE    .VNTI-SEMITIC    AR.MV    OFFICEH. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Israelite,  are  bringing  the  Army  into  disrepute  with  the  people, 
so  that  the  Government  is  now  confronted  with  a  "  well-nigh 
hopeless  task  "  in  maintaining  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
ranks. 
The  public  service  rendered  by  the  President  will  react  beyond 
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COLONEL    CiAKKAKU, 

Who  was  reprimanded  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  giving  expression  to  race  prej- 
udice in  an  official  document. 


the  ranks  of  the  national  forces,  observes  The  Jewish  Advocate 
(Boston).     It  explains: 

"  The  Jews  in  Prussia  are  fighting  against  the  unwritten 
law  that  deprives  them  of  a  commission  in  the  Army.  And  if 
the  information  that  has  reached  us  from  time  to  time  is  ac- 
curate, the  Jews  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Militia  have  found 

it  equally  hard  to  get  the  re- 
ward due  to  merit." 

The  facts  which  have 
aroused  these  protests  from 
the  Jewish  press  are,  briefly  : 
Private  Frank  Bloom,  after 
several  years'  service  in  the 
Army,  took  and  failed  to 
pass  an  examination  leading 
to  a  lieutenancy.  In  some 
manner  the  papers  were  seen 
by  an  outsider,  and  the  fol- 
lowing indorsement  thereon 
by  Bloom's  superior  officer. 
Col.  Joseph  H.  Garrard,  was 
made  public : 

"  The  applicant  is  a  son  of 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Bloom,  of 
Jewish  persuasion,  who  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  tailor  at 
this  post.  His  associates, 
as  far  as  I  know,  and  that 
of  his  family,  have  been  with 
enlisted  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  have  been  respect- 
able. The  young  man  is  un- 
doubtedly honest  and  upright,  ambitious,  and  probably  deserv- 
ing, but  for  the  reasons  stated  I  would  not  desire  him  in  my 
command  as  an  officer  and  a  social  and  personal  associate.  The 
presence  of  the  applicant's  family  at  a  military  post  would  be 
subversive  of  discipline,  and  their  probable  treatment  a  source 
of  mortification  to  them  and  frequent  cause  of  trouble  to  com- 
manding officers.  From  an  experience  of  many  years,  I  have 
found,  except  in  few  cases,  few  communities  where  Jews  are 
received  as  desirable  social  associates." 

When  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  President, 
he  directed  the  Secretary  of  War  to  examine  the  records  in  the 
case,  and  to  see  that  the  young  private  had  another  chance. 
In  this  letter  Mr.  Taft  asserted  that  "  the  statements  made  by 
Colonel  Garrard  are  not  true  with  reference  to  the  standing 
that  Jews  have  in  this  country,"  and  he  exprest  his  resentment 
that  any  officer  should  "  permit  himself  in  an  official  document 
to  give  evidence  of  such  unfounded  and  narrow  race  prejudice 
as  that  contained  in  this  indorsement."  Secretary  Dickinson 
explained  in  reply  that  tho  Private  Bloom's  disqualification 
was  in  no  way  influenced  by  Colonel  Garrard's  remarks,  he 
would,  nevertheless,  be  given  a  chance  to  take  the  final  exami- 
nation in  September.  The  reprimand  issued  from  the  White 
House  was  worded  as  follows  : 

"  The  President  directs  the  Secretary  of  War  to  inform  Colo- 
nel Garrard  that  his  attitude  in  this  matter  is  strongly  disap- 
proved as  contrary  to  the  ideals  and  principles  of  this  country. 

"  Colonel  Garrard  has  been  told  that  he  had  not  the  moral 
right  to  exert  influence  in  his  official  position  to  bar  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  courageous  and  efficient  young  man  simply  be- 
cause that  man  was  of  Jewish  race ;  that  such  procedure  indi- 
cates not  only  prejudice  that  should  not  be  found  in  an  officer 
of  his  position  and  experience,  but  amounts  to  a  failure  to 
justify  and  fairly  consider  the  merits  and  claims  of  the  appli- 
cant, as  shown  by  his  efficient  service  and  excellent  standing 
in  the  mental  examinations. 

"  Colonel  Garrard  has  been  admonished  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  the  action  taken  in  this  case." 

While  Colonel  Garrard  still  believes  his  position  regarding 
Private  Bloom's  aspirations  was  fully  justified,  he  does  not 
resent  the  President's  attitude  in  disciplining  him.     He  says: 


"  He  could  do  nothing  else  under  the  circumstances.  Those 
papers  belonged  to  the  privileged  correspondence  of  the  Depart- 
ment, but  when  their  text  became  public  a  public  answer  had 
to  be  made  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  charge  against  Jews.  I 
realize  President  Taft's  position  thoroughly." 


PROBING  A  PENITENT  TRUST 

DESPITE  the  eloquent  and  moving  protestations  of  the 
acting  head  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  that  his  company  has 
purged  itself  of  all  the  sins  of  the  Havemeyer  regime 
and  now  treads  carefully  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
marked  out  for  the  "  good  trust,"  the  Democratic  probers  will 
keep  right  on  probing,  it  appears  from  the  Washington  dis- 
patches. Indeed,  as  the  Philadelphia  Record  observes,  there 
seems  to  be  a  suspicion  abroad  that  there  is  "  not  much  differ- 
ence between  a  converted  trust  and  one  that  is  still  impenitent. " 
As  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  Vice-President  Atkins  brought 
forth  in  his  testimony  at  Washington  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company's  complete  change  of  management  and  policy 
since  1908,  and  its  partial  retirement  from  the  beet-sugar  field. 
Last  year,  so  he  informed  the  Hardwick  Committee,  the  trust 
manufactured  only  42  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  consumption  of 
the  country,  as  compared  with  67  per  cent,  in  1887,  the  year  of 
the  original  merger  of  "eflneries.  Further  bits  of  testimony 
that  caused  the  committee  to  take  notice  were  to  the  effect 
that  more  than  half  of  the  company's  19,000  stockholders  are 
women,  that  the  average  amount  of  stock  owned  is  49  shares, 
and  that  the  late  H.  O.  Havemeyer  held  but  2,000  shares,  con- 
trolling a  $90,000,000  corporation  with  an  investment  of  only 
$200,000. 

That  the  former  president  of  the  corporation  thus  maintained 
his  control  is  "astonishing."  Yet,  adds  the  Boston  Traveler, 
he  "  seems  to  have  been  an  adept  at  the  great  American  game 
of  bluff,  and  he  succeeded  for  years  in  fighting  off  all  opposition, 
stifling  the  demands  for  investigation  which  arose  among  direc- 
tors and  stockholders,  and 
maintaining  his  supremacy 
by  sheer  bravado  and  force 
of  will."  Perhaps  no  less  a 
factor  in  Havemeyer's  suc- 
cess is  indicated  by  a  reply 
made  by  former  Secretary 
C.  R.  Heike  to  a  member  of 
the  Hardwick  Committee — 
"  He  never  talked  much." 
The  big  fact  shown  by  these 
revelations,  according  to  the 
Boston  paper,  is  that  trust 
misdeeds  are  generally  at- 
tributable to  a  single  man, 
or  group  of  men,  who  may 
not  even  hold  a  majority  of 
stock.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  Sugar  Trust,  "  thousands 
of  honest  stockholders  have 
suffered  the  obloquy  of  the 
dishonest  deeds  of  the  man 
or  little  group  of  men  who 
controlled  the  company  and 
hid  their  deeds  and  methods 

from  the  eyes  of  those  whom  they  represented."  Lucky  is 
the  Sugar  Trust  in  having  "  safe  in  the  grave,  beyond  the 
reach  of  subpenas,  a  man  on  whom  all  the  crimes  of  the  trust 
may  safely  be  blamed,"  thinks  the  New  York  Call,  but  others 
are  still  living,  and  the  investigators  are  reminded  by  the  New 
York  World  that  "  the  Sugar  Trust  did  not  perish  with  its 
creator." 


PRIVATE    BLOOM. 


Declared  by  Colonel  (_!arrard  unfit 
for  a  commission  because  he  is  a  Jew 
and  the  son  of  a  tailor. 
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THK    SUGAR    TRUST    INVESTIGATORS. 


The  members  of  the  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  is  conducting  an  inquiry  into  tlie  affairs  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  are,  sitting  at  the  tahle,  from  tlie  reader's  left  to  right:  John  E.  Raker  (Dem.,  Cal.),  Finis  J.  Garrett  (Dem.,  Tenn.),  Thomas 
W.  Hardwick  (Dem.,  Ga.),  Chairman;   Asher  C.  Hinds  (Rep.,  Me.),  George  R.  Malby  (Rep.,  New  York),  Edmond  H.  Madi.son  (Rep.,  Kans.). 


In  conducting  the  investigation  now  under  way,  say  the 
Washington  correspondents,  the  House  Committee  on  Expendi- 
ture in  the  Treasury  Department  will  cooperate  with  the 
special  sugar  investigating  committee  headed  by  Representa- 
tive Hardwick,  of  Georgia.  Vice-President  Atkins,  former 
Secretary  C.  R.  Heike,  a  convicted  "  man  higher  up,"  and  other 
prominent  sugar  men  have  testified,  while  many  more  will  be 
called  upon.  Even  the  venerable  head  of  the  Mormon  Church 
has  been  subpenaed  and  at  least  one  member  of  the  Hardwick 
Committee  expects  to  learn  from  President  Smith  something 
definite  about  the  relations  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  and  the 
Sugar  Trust.  Some  idea  of  the  iniquities  charged  up  to  this 
corporation  may  readily  be  gathered  from  the  following  list  of 
offenses,  of  which,  according  to  the  New  York  World,  "  sworn 
testimony  taken  in  court  and  during  legislative  investigations  " 
has  shown  the  trust  to  have  been  guilty : 

"1.  Bribing  political  committees  of  both  parties. 

"  2.  Seeking  to  influence  United  States  Senators  by  stock  tips 
and  other  financial  transactions. 

"  3.  Accepting  rebates  in  violation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law. 

"4,  Stealing  from  the  United  States  Government  through 
weighing  frauds. 

"  5.  Conspiring  to  ruin  independent  sugar-refiners. 

"6.  Violating  persistently  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law. 

"  7.  Using  short-weight  scales. 

"  8.  Blacklisting  grocers  who  handled  independent  sugar. 

"  9.  Importing  cheap  contract  labor. 

"  10.  Violating  factory  and  health  laws." 

No  matter  how  sinful  the  past  may  have  been,  the  trust  has 
reformed,  is,  in  effect,  the  reply  of  Mr.  Atkins.  The  first  wit- 
ness to  take  the  stand  and  the  only  one  to  give  any  significant 
testimony  during  the  first  week  of  the  inquiry,  he  disclaimed 
any  knowledge  of  acts  for  which  the  earlier  Havemeyer  man- 
agement was  responsible.  Indeed,  in  those  days,  he  declared, 
even  large  stockholders  were  unable  to  secure  infoi-mation  as 
to  the  business  the  company  was  doing : 

"  I  often  tried  to  get  it,  but  they  always  turned  me  off  good- 
naturedly.  They  never  published  any  report.  We  knew  they 
were  doing  a  good  business,  because  the  dividends  were  always 
paid." 

Such  conditions,  .when  taken  in  connection  with  the  Govern-, 
ment  prosecutions,  led  the  New  England  stockholders,  18,000 


in  number  and  then  comprizing  63  per  cent,  of  the  whole  body, 
to  obtain  control  of  the  management  in  1910.  Since  then  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  has  conducted  its  business 
in  an  open  and  reasonable  manner,  if  we  are  to  believe  this 
oflicial.  He  proceeded  to  relate  the  history  of  the  corporation, 
adding  little  to  what  has  often  appeared  in  the  press.  A  few 
of  the  more  salient  facts  of  his  further  testimony  may  be 
summed  up  briefly : 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company's  stock  is  scattered 
all  over  the  globe  with  19,359  holders  in  1910.  The  average 
holding  is  49  shares,  and  more  than  9,500  holders  own  ten 
shares  or  under.  During  the  past  year  the  company  manufac- 
tured about  42  percent,  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  beet-sugar  companies  manufactured  14  per  cent.  Of 
the  21  sugar-cane  refineries  in  this  country,  the  trust  owns 
seven  and  has  a  stock  interest  in  four.  It  owns  stock  in  33 
out  of  68  beet-sugar  factories.  *■  While  in  1900  the  American 
refined  about  67. 3  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
States ;  in  1909  only  43.14  per  cent.  ;  in  1910,  42.14  per  cent." 

Questioned  about  the  tariff  on  sugar,  Mr.  Atkins  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  a  reduction  of  duties  might  lower  prices,  while 
a  complete  removal  of  the  tariff  on  imports  of  raw  refined 
sugar  would  ruin  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  cripple  Louisiana 
cane-producers,  but  would  not  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

From  other  witnesses  the  committee  members  learned  much 
about  the  formation  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
the  processes  of  rebating,  and  the  buying  of  refineries  in  order 
to  dismantle  them  or  shut  them  down.  The  chief  object  of  the 
combination  was  declared  to  be  economy  in  production,  but  the 
desirability  of  eliminating  competition  was  also  admitted. 

The  story  of  beet  sugar  was  "  charmingly  told  "  in  the  course 
of  the  all-day  examination  of  Vice-President  Henry  T.  Oxnard 
of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  if  we  may  credit  a  New 
York  Tiuirii  dispatch.  This  leading  beet-sugar  manufacturer 
denied  any  connection  between  his  company  and  the  Havemeyer 
concern,  except  for  a  selling-agreement,  which  lasted  from  1902 
to  1905.  The  trust,  he  declared,  does  not  control  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  **  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  restraint  of  trade  between  the  beet-sugar  people  and 
the  other  people."  About  one-fifth  of  the  sugar  used  in  this 
country  is  beet  sugar,  according  to  Mr.  Oxnard,  and  "  custom  " 
keeps  its  price  slightly  below  that  of  the  cane  product. 
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NEW  YORK'S  SUBWAY  SOLUTION 

THE  TOUCHING  picture  of  Father  Knickerbocker  help- 
less in  the  grip  of  a  gigantic  traction  trust  will  lose 
much  of  its  pathos,  many  of  the  editors  are  pointing 
out,  if  the  plan  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  by  the 
Transit  Committee  goes  into  effect.  According  to  this  plan 
the  subway  award  is  divided  between  the  two  rival  companies, 
the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  being  allowed  to  enter  Manhattan 
by  the  Broadv^ay  route,  and  the  other  routes  being  so  allotted 
that  a  certain  element  of  competition  is  assured.  If  either 
company  rejects  any  or  all  of  the  lines  proposed  for  its  use, 
those  lines  ai-e  to  be  offei-ed  to  the  other  company.  And  if 
neither  company  accepts  the  terms,  the  city  is  to  proceed  with 
the  building  of  a  subway  system  of  its  own — the  Triborough— 
and  is  to  advertise  for  an  operator  without  delay.  The  two 
companies  have  a  limited  time  in  which  to  decide  whether  or 
not  ^they  will  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Committee. 
These  terms,  as  they  relate  to  the  general  operation  of  both 
companies,  are  thus  summarized  in  the  New  York  World : 

"  That;the  fare  for  a  continuous  ride  over  any  part  of  the, 
system  operated  by  one  operator,  including  transfers,  shall  be 
5  cents;  that  all  contracts  for  operation  shall  be  for  forty-nine 
years  from  the  date  of  beginning  operation,  except  that  the 
term  for  the  bridge  loop  shall  be  for  twenty  years  with  a 
twenty-year  renewal ;  that  the  city  retains  the  right  to  take 
over  the  lines  at  the  end  of  ten  years  or»any  time  thereafter  on 
payment  of  the  company's  cost,  plus  15  per  cent,  and  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  the  equipment ;  and  the  city  may  pay  the  re- 
capture price  itself  or  arrange  for  a  second  operator  to  pay  i't." 

The  plan  calls  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $267,000,000— $141,- 
000,000  of  which  is  paid  by  the  city — and  it  will  take  four  years 
to  complete  the  proposed  lines.  "  The  period  of  bluff  and 
bluster  on  the  part  of  the  traction  companies  draws  to  a  close," 
remarks  the  New  York  Globe,  which  thinks  that  the  outlook  is 


now  bright,  "  not  merely  for  rapid-transit  extensions,  but  for 
the  settlement  of  the  city's  rapid-transit  problem  for  a  gener- 
ation."    To  quote  further: 

"  Teeth  are  present  in  the  subway  report  and  they  are  sharp. 
If  the  Interborough  refuses,  then  an  enlarged  offer  is  to  be 
made  to  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit.  If  this,  in  turn,  is  de- 
clined, then  the  city  will  build  for  itself  and  perhaps  operate. 
The  effect  of  such  competition  on  the  income  of  the  existing 
companies  is  easily  predictable.  A  municipal  line  would  not 
be  operated  with  the  primary  purpose  of  making  all  the  possi- 
ble money.  When  a  private  company  has  to  meet  a  public  one 
in  business  rivalry  it  is  ordinarily  most  disastrous  to  the  private 
concern.  The  manager  of  every  public-service  corporation 
knows  what  is  likely  to  happen  if  his  rival  has  behind  it  the 
taxing  power." 

"  Never  up  to  this  moment  has  a  better  plan  been  proposed 
by  anybody,"  declares  the  New  York  Times,  which  goes  on  to 
say: 

"  If  any  strap-hanger  is  weary  of  strap-hanging,  and  if  any 
flat-dweller  is  desirous  of  a  home  of  his  own,  or  for  a  cheaper 
and  better  flat  than  present  conditions  allow  him,  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  report." 

No  less  approving  is  the  tone  of  the  city  press  generally,  on 
both  sides  of  the  bridge.  "  While  the  committee  does  not  be- 
lieve in  '  wasteful  competition  '  in  subway  operation,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Eveving  Post,  "  it  has  provided  for  a  very  effect- 
ive kind  of  competition,"  and  "  there  is  no  danger  in  predicting 
that  the  report  itself  will  long  be  looked  back  to  as  a  great 
landmark  along  the  road  which  New  York  has  painfully  trav- 
eled toward  rapid  transit."  But  the  New  York  Press  reminds 
us  that  this  report  of  the  committee  is  "  not  the  award  of  con- 
tracts "  but  merely  "  the  city's  reply  to  the  proposals  of  the  two 
companies"  ;  and  it  confesses  that  it  has  "  no  very  high  hopes 
that  the  satisfactory  solution  will  ever  come  until  the  city  be- 
gins digging  subways  itself." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Diaz  is  a  man  of  parts.     Foreign  parts  at  present. — Chicago  Ncwk. 

Diaz  departed  with  all  lost  save  $26,000,000. — Xashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

What  Mexico  now  needs  more  than  anything  else  is  a  "back-to-the-fann" 
movement. — Richmond  Xews  Leader. 

Methodist  ministers  are  not  the  only  ones  who  might  come  in  on  the 
charge  of  contempt  for  the  Cincinnati  judge  who  freed  Boss  Cox. — Louis- 
ville Post. 

It  looks  now  as  if  Tammany  will  be  able  to  glance  back  upon  the  legislative 
.session   with  the  cheerful  reflection   that 
nothing  has  been  lost    save  honor.^— iVcw 
i'ork  Evening  Post. 

No  doubt  this  h^t  weather  makes  trust 
officials  wonder  whether  the  government 
would  equip  their  cells  with  electric  fans 
in  case  of  a  jail  .sentence. — Dcs  Moines 
Register  and  Leader 

A  LOT  of  trusts  are  hoping  that  "the 
light  of  reason"  by  which  good  and  bad 
trusts  are  to  be  distinguished  will  be  a 
one-candle-power  affair  instead  of  a  searcli- 
light. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Accepting  Mr.  Gary's  explanation  that 
the  .United  States  Steel  Corporation  is 
not  a  trust,  but  a  dining -club,  we  still  fail 
to  see  why  the  American  people  should 
pay  the  tips.— A>u'  York  Evening  Post. 

Phesidej^t  de  la  Barr.\,  in  deciding 
on  a  pension  plan,  will  be  surprized  at 
the  number  of  injuries  received  during 
the  insurrection. at  present  overlooked 
even  by  the  recipients.  —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

".Part  of  the  Tennes.see  Legislature  is 
still  blocking  the  wheels  of  government 
and  outraging  public  .sentiment  by  re- 
maining outside  of  the  State."  (The  pro- 
fessor will  please  play  here  something  in- 
die iting  envy  and  longing  in  Columbus.) 
— Cleveland  Leader. 


that   embarh.\.ssing    moment   when   vou   almost   wish   you 
hadn't  placed  yourself  in  such   a  position. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Xews. 


If  any  trust  can  find  a  knothole  in  the  Sherman  law,  the  lumber  trust 
should  be  able  to. — Boston  Journal. 

The  new  President  of  Nicaragua,  who's  also  named  Diaz,  trusts  the  pub- 
lic will  understand  he  has  no  connection  with  any  rival  establishment. — St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Trinity  Church  in  New  York  is  .saving  .souls,  but  losing  money,  says  an 
exchange,  and  in  New  York  we  presume  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  glaring 
fault. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

CoL.  Von  Liarliarski,  accused  in  Ru.ssia  of  forgery,  is  our  candidate  for 

the  presidency  of  the  Ananias  Club,  until 
the  campaign  opens. —  Washington  Post. 

Inqiirv  at  the  tobacco  stores  shows 
that  the  standard  brands  are  .selling  at 
precisely  the  same  prices  as  before  the  de- 
cision was  rendered. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  in  London  260,000 
persons  are  living  in  six  rooms.  Must  be 
very  large  apartments. — Pittsburg  Gazette 
Times. 

A  careful  count  of  the  change  in  our 
pockets  di.scloses  the  fact  that  Standard 
Oil  and  the  rest  of  the  trusts  continue  to 
exercise  their  predatory  benevolence  in 
our  vicinity. — Houston   Post. 

The  manner  in  which  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan is  flitting  from  throne  to  throne  leads 
one  to  su.spect  that  he  may  be  quietly 
laying  his  plans  for  a  reasonable  combi- 
nation of  monarchies.  —  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

When  asked  about  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  discretion  made  .Mr.  Duke,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Tobacco  Compan.v, 
.say  he  had  "nothing  to  say";  but  he 
must  have  felt  like  a  man  in  a  barber 
chair  with  a  mouth  full  of  lather,  wlio 
sees  the  bootblack  trying  to  give  to 
another  customer  his  new  Panama 
hat. — Nashville  Southern   Lumberman. 
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WAR   PROBLEMS    OF  THE    AEROPLANE 

WHILE  OUR  airmen,  with  a  profound  contempt  for 
frontiers,  are  crossing  plains,  rivers,  and  mountains, 
and  without  any  license  or  warrant  can  in  this  coun- 
try pass  from  State  to  State,  "and  in  Europe  from  kingdom  to 
kinpfdom,  some  are  asking  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  The 
Paris  Temps  takes  up,  for  example,  the  problem  of  the  aero- 
plane in  war.  The  question  was  brought  up  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences of  1899  and  1907.  The  Temps  reminds  us  that  by  the 
decree  of  the  Conference  flying-machines  .were  forbidden'to  use 
projectiles,  and  were  allowed  to  be  employed  only  for  recon- 
naissance. In  answer  to  this,  it  is  urged  that  the  Conference 
ought  logically  also  to  have  forbidden  any  land  forces  firing  on 
air-craft,  even  when  they  were  employed  for  the  military  pur- 
pose of  reconnoitering,  exploring,  or  carrying  dispatches.  The 
Institute  of  International  Law,  which  is  a  Parisian  legal  society 
whose  services  have  frequently  been  claimed  by  the  conferees 
at  The  Hague,  has  made  another  rule  which  is  thus  quoted : 

"  Aerial  war  is  permissible,  provided  it  is  conducted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  do  no  more  damage  to  a  neutral  population  than 
war  by  land  or  sea." 

On  which  the  Temps  comments  as  follows : 

"This  general  formula  will  be  difficult  to  put  into  practise. 
What  it  plainly  shows  is  that  the  progress  recently  made  in 
aviation  has  so  far  modified  the  opinion  of  international  juris- 
consults that,  abandoning  the  position  taken  at  The  Hague, 
they  hold  it  impossible  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  aerial 
fleets  in  the  wars  of  the  future,  not  only  as  vehicles  of  recon- 
naissance, but  as  instruments  of  combat.  This  opinion  seems 
to  us  to  be  founded  on  justice  and  good  sense.  France,  which 
is  so  rich  in  aviators,  should  be  the  first  to  indorse  by  procla- 
mation a  decree  founded  on  this  opinion." 

This  view  is  also  shared  by  the  Soleil  (Paris),  which  goes 


Death — "What  a  prelt.v  new  weapon!" 

— Amsferdammtr. 

further  and  thinks  that  the  only  practical  use  of  an  air-ship  is 
in  war.  Men  go  to  battle  humming  the  song  written  by  Gen- 
eral Wolfe  and  sung  by  him  the  night  before  he  took  Quebec : 


"  Why,  soldiers,  why 
Should  we  be  melancholy  boys. 
Wliose  business  'tis  to  die  '.'  " 

Only  tho.se  "  whose  business  'tis  to  die  "  should  trust  their 
precious  skins  to  an  air-.ship.  And  the  writer  goes  on  to  dwell 
upon  the  possible  exploits  of  the  aeroplane  by  land  and  sea  iu 
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MOVING     PICTURES     OF     THK     l.-^SV     TRAGEUY. 

These  views  from  a  film  of  Pathe  fri-res  show  the  descent  of  the 
Train  aeroplane  which  killed  the  French  Minister  of  War  and 
wounded  the  Premier,  and  the  vain  efforts  of  the  party  to  escaptf. 

war.  By  sea,  it  drops  destruction  at  long  distance  upon  war- 
ships. "  You  know  how  long-beaked  birds  of  the  air  swoop 
down  from  a  vast  height  to  seize  the  small  fish  they  have  seen 
in  the  waters  beneath  them."  "  In  the  future  armies  on  the 
march  will  be  accompanied  by  a  flock  of  mechanical  birds 
searching  with  their  eyes  the  neighboring  country  "  with  a 
'view  of  showering  death  upon  the  foe.  "  Here,  certainly,  we 
have  a  new  method  of  warfare  which  Hamilcarnever  foresaw, 
nor,  hundreds  of  years  afterward,  Admiral  Nelson." 

But  as  a  public  or  private  conveyance  the  air-ship  can  never 
be  of  any  use,  this  writer  thinks.  At  best  it  is  a  mere  toy,  its 
use  a  sport,  like  prize-fighting  and  fox-hunting,  in  which  men 
willingly  risk  all  for  the  excitement  or  the  prize.  Thus  we 
read : 

"  At  the  recent  start  for  Madrid,  at  Issy,  if  the  machine  of 
Train  had  not  been  turned  aside  by  a  miracle,  albeit  with  suffi- 
ciently disastrous  results,  it  would  have  decapitated  twenty 
cuirassiers.  In  fact,  aviation  is  merely  a  field  for  acrobatic 
display.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  twenty 
may  start  from  Paris  on  an  excursion  to  Angouleme  or  Madrid, 
but  how  many  will  actually  arrive  ".'  Perhaps  three,  perhaps 
one.  Aviators  have  made  no  progress  in  the  stability  of  their 
machines.  Many  of  them  disdain  even  the  rules  of  prudence 
to  which  men  like  Wright  and  Farman  bind  themselves.  .  .  . 
The  exhibitions  which  aviators  have  taken  part  in  are  merely 
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exhibitions  of  spoi't.  There  is  no  practical  utility  in  them ; 
they  do  no  more  to  promote  perfection  in  general  machinery 
than  the  races  at  Longchamps  do  for  improving  the  breed  of 
horses.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather  retard  the  labors  of  me- 
chanicians, who  study  more  tedious  but  practical  problems.  .  .  . 


BRITAIN'S  ASSENT   TO  THE  MONROE 

DOCTRINE 


•JHE  CORONATION    CHAIR   AND   "STONE   OF  .SCONK.  " 

The  "Stone  of  Destiny,"  or  "Jacob's  Pillow,"  was  the  seat  in 
the  Abbey  of  Scone,  near  Perth,  Scotland,  on  which  the  Kings  of 
Scotland  were  crowned.  It  was  carried  off  by  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land on  his  conquest  of  Scotland  in  1296,  and  set  up  in  Westmin- 
.ster  Abbey,  and  every  British  sovereign  since  that  date  has  used 
it  as  a  coronation  seat. 

"  We  are  told  that  the  aeroplane  is  likely  to  be  a  means  of 
comfortable  and  rapid  if  not  economical  transportation.  Already 
we  should  expect  to  see  some  fine  morning  a  gigantic  aerobus 
—what  an  elegant  word ! — sweeping  through  the  interplanetary 
spaces.  But  there  is  nothing  in  all  this.  .  .  .  We  can  not,  we 
ought  not,  to  dream  of  viewing  the  aeroplane  as  a  vehicle  of 
travel  and  rapid  transit.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  There  are 
too  many  risks,  and  too  much  expense  involved." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


T' 
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^HE  GERMAN  press  have  generally  stigmatized  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  specimen  of  American  ''  arro- 
gance." Yet  the  Kaiser's  Government  follows  the 
policy  of  Monroe  in  its  demand  that  France  and  Spain  acquire 
no  territory  in  Morocco,  just  as  the  British  Government  did 
eleven  years  ago  when  it  checked  the  explorer  Marchand,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  French  Army,  who  was  staking  off,  under  the 
tricolor,  a  section  of  African  territory  that  belonged  to  no  other 
Power.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  extends  similar  protection  over 
Latin  America,  and  it  is  dawning  on  the  minds  of  the  civilized 
world  as  a  necessary  axiom  of  international  politics.  As  such 
it  has  been  officially  indorsed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British 
Foreign  Minister.  This  shows  a  remarkable  change  of  heart 
in  the  sixteen   years  since  President  Cleveland's    Venezuela 


THE     SWEET     SINGER     OF     CANADA     SINGS     THE     RECIPROCITY     SONG 
BEFORE    KING    GEORGE.  TOTOHtO  NCWS. 


SEATS   FOR   THE    CORONATION    I'AHAUE    AT   $oO   EACH. 

message  portended  war  with  England  over  this  very  policy. 
The  premiers  of  the  Empire,  the  "  Five  Nations  "  as  they  are 
styled,  have  met  in  a  conference  the  results  of  which  it  is  too 
early  to  discuss.  But  at  the  dinners  which  form  a  sort  of  side 
show  there  have  been  many  openings  of  hearts.  It  was  at  the 
Pilgrims'  Dinner  that  the  British  Foreign  Minister  made  ex- 
plicitly the  following  memorable  utterance  : 

"The  Americans  have  a  policy  associated  with  the  name  of 
Monroe,  the  cardinal  point  of  which  is  that  no  European  or 
non-American  nation  should  acquire  fresh  territory  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  If  it  be,  as  I  think  it  must  be,  a  postulate 
of  any  successful  arbitration  treaty  of  an  extended  kind  that 
there  should  be  no  conflict,  or  possibility  of  conflict,  between 
the  national  policies  of  the  nations  which  are  parties  to  it,  the 
condition  imposed  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  assumed  as 
between  us." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  says  the  London  Spectator,  the  principle 
of  this  doctrine  originated  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant British  statesmen  of  the  Georgian  era,  George  Canning, 
who  proposed  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should 
declare  their  support  of  South  American  independence  as 
against  the   Holy   Alliance  of   Ru.«sia,    Austria,  and  Prussia. 
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SCENE  OF  THE  CORONATIOX. 

Interior  of  Westiiiin.ster  Abbey,  arranged  for  the  crowning.  In  the  center  is  the  coronation  cliair,  with  the  faldstool  for  the  kneeling  King.  Di- 
rectly behind  it  i.s  the  King's  iiomage  chair,  vvliere  he  receives  the  homage  of  the  varions  orders  after  he  is  crowned.  The  Queen  will  sit  at  bis 
left  in  a  lower  honiago  chair.  At  tlie  reader's  left  is  the  chair  and  faldstool  occupied  by  the  Queen  upon  her  arrival,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ceremony,  and  at  the  extreme  left  is  .seen  the  corner  of  the  King's  faldstool  u.sed  upon  his  arrival.  His  chair  is  similar  to  the  Queen's.  In  the 
left  background  is  tlie  chair  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  cliair  for  a  Duke  on  either  side.  Behind  them  sit  the  Peers.  At  the  reader's  right 
is  the  Bishops'  Bencli.     This  picture  shows  the  arrangement  at  Kd  ward's  coronal  ion,  and  the  scene  at  the  present  ceremony  is  expected  to  be  similar. 


"  Those  who  remember  the  history  of  its  origin  will  not  be  in 
any  doubt  that  Great  Britain  has  the  best  of  historical  sanctions 
for  recognizing  it."  This  important  and  weighty  organ  thus 
comments  on  the  utterance  of  the  British  Foreign  Minister: 

"  We  have  never  disguised  the  truth  that  the  United  States, 
in  accepting  this  enormous  responsibility,  is  maintaining  a 
policy  of  extraordinary  boldness  and  complexity.  One  is 
tempted  sometimes  to  think  that  she  does  not  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  or  that,  half  appreciating  it, 
she  continually  and  deliberately  puts  all  thoughts  of  it  away 
in  the  manner  of  an  incorrigible  optimist.  To  keep  order  in 
Mexico  alone,  for  example,  would  tax  all  her  military  resources. 
We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  should  develop  a 
naval  and  military  strength  equal  to  her  undertakings  or  would 
be  wise  to  abandon  or  modify  the  Monroe  policy.  '  The  valor 
of  ignorance,'  as  Gen.  Homer  Lea  has  called  the  American  at- 
titude in  his  well-known  book,  is  apt  to  end  in  humiliation. 
Now,  altho  we  recognize  that  the  development  of  considerable 
military  strength  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Monroe  policy 
are,  in  the  present  circumstances,  and  may  always  continue  to 
be,  the  only  practical  alternatives,  we  have  always  frankly 
hoped  that  the  United  States  would  not  abandon  the  Monroe 
policy.  We  believe  that  it  is  for  the  peace  of  the  world  that 
she  should  insist  on  it.  As  things  are,  she  can  do  this,  as  we 
have  said,  only  by  the  strength  of  her  arm.  But  if  the  presen . 
movement  toward  arbitration  succeeded  there  might  be  a  wide 


change  in  the  play  of  political  forces,  and  such  an  outcome  as 
the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  policy  by  consent  might  be 
possible.  We  sincerely  hope  that  such  a  possibility  may  be 
kept  in  view.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  definite  recognition  of  the 
policy  is  a  long  step  in  that  direction." 

While  not  indulging  in  any  idea  that  Germany  would  ever 
fall  in  with  these  views.  The  Spectatoi-  hopes  that  France,  at 
any  rate,  will  be  brought  to  see  their  reasonableness,  and 
remarks : 

"  Such  a  recognition  could  not,  perhaps,  be  included  in  the 
Arbitration  Treaty  itself,  but  it  could  form  the  substance  of  a 
complementary  understanding.  The  Monroe  policy  is  not  inter- 
national law,  and  consequently  could  not  be  assumed  to  be  such 
by  the  lawyers  of  the  Hague  Tribunal ;  but  if  good-will  and  the 
absence  of  all  desires  and  motives  for  quarrel  are — as  they  ob- 
viously and  necessarily  are — the  basis  of  an  Arbitration  Treaty, 
the  recognition  of  the  Monroe  policy  would  be  perfectly  easy 
for  any  nation  which  had  reached  the  stage  of  arbitration  with 
the  United  States.  We  have  good  hopes  that  France  would 
admit  this  logic;  her  traditional  friendship  with  the  United 
States  is  the  firm  establishment  of  generations,  and  she  has  no 
wish  nowadays  to  thrust  a  new  Maximilian  into  Mexico.  Her 
confidence  in  the  United  States  is  exceeded  only  by  our  own, 
for  we  take  nothing  but  pride  in  the  recollection  that  the  Mon- 
roe policy  was  suggested  by  a  British  statesman." 
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A  "  DECREASE  OF  INCREASE  "  IN  BRITAIN 

A  CHEERFUL  view  of  Great  Britain's  failure  to  keep  up 
the  pace  of  growth  of  population  maintained  in  former 
^  years  is  manfully  taken  by  some  of  the  British  press. 
The  census  returns  just  published  by  the  Registrar-General 
show  that  the  entire  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounts 
to  45.216,741.  In  1901  it  was  32,527,843,  and  if  the  rate  of  in- 
crease previous  to  1901  had  continued,  George  V.  would  have 
on  his  coronation  day  some  422,000  more  subjects  in  the  British 
Isles  than  he  actually  finds  there.  The  rate  of  increase  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  has  fallen  from  the  12.17  per  cent,  between  1891 
and  1901,  to  10.91  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  actual  in- 
crease being  3,547,426.  Ireland  shows  a  decrease  of  76,824. 
London  holds  7,252,963  souls,  also  showing  a  decrease  in  the  rate 
of  increase  that  foreshadows  her  eventual  fall  to  second  place — 
in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
papers.  Outside  of  London  the 
largest  cities  are  Glasgow, 
783,401 ;  Liverpool.  746,566 ; 
Manchester,  714,427;  Birming- 
ham. 525,960;  Sheffield,  454,- 
653;  Leeds,  445,568;  Bristol, 
357,059;  and  Edinburgh,  320,- 
239.  The  slackening  pace  is 
attributed  to  a  declining  birth- 
rate and  a  growing  emigration. 
Yet  as  the  population  has  in- 
creased by  1,000  a  day,  adds 
The  Daily  Chronicle  (London), 
"  there  is  not  much  material 
on  which  to  base  any  scare  of 
'depopulation.'"  This  paper 
proceeds  to  show  that  emigra- 
tion has  been  largely  the  cause 
of  the  decline  in  the  rate  of 
increase,  and  we  read : 


domestic  standpoint  this  wave  of  emigration  is  disquieting. 
Men  do  not  leave  their  homes  and  their  motherland  when  the 
conditions  are  favorable;  when  there  is  an  outlet  at  home  for 
their  energy  and  a  prospect  of  bettering  their  position  in  life," 

The  Mail  (Protectionist)  lays  the  blame  on  free  trade,  and 
laments  the  fate  of  those  members  of  a  diminishing  population 
who  are  opprest  by  a  Government  which  "  imposes  exorbitant 
i-ent  and  taxes  on  English  land  and  English  industries  while 
exempting  from  all  taxation  foreign  imports."  "They  must 
either  starve  or  emigrate  to  Canada  and  the  United  States." 
The  Conservative  Morning  Post  (London)  speaks  in  a  still  more 
lugubrious  tone  of  the  fact  that  provincial  districts,  "  the  home 
of  some  of  the  best  stocks  in  the  nation,  show  signs  of  decrease," 
and  declares  "  rural  depopulation  must  be  stayed."  Even  the 
London  Times  speaks  of  the  declining  birth-rate  as  revealing 
"  a  diminished  national  vitality  and  a  period  of  economic  de- 
pression."   The  Liberal  West- 


"  The  '  falling  off  '  of  which 
we  hear  is  simply  a  deficiency 
in  the  actual  figures  as  com- 
pared with  the  'official  estimates.'  The  latter  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  recorded 
decennium  will  be  maintained  in  the  next  decennium^*  Every 
one  has  long  known  that  this  would  not  be  the  case.  The  rate 
of  increase  tends  to  decrease,  and  this  is  a  fact  common  to 
almost  all  Western  countries. 

"  The  growth  of  population  depends,  as  the  Registrar-General 
in  each  census  report  reminds  us,  on  two  factors :  first,  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  ;  secondly,  the  balance  of  emigra- 
tion over  immigation.  The  former  factor,  in  the  present  cen- 
sus as  always,  is  a  cause  of  increase ;  the  latter  has  been  a 
cause  of  decrease,  for  emigrants  are  far  more  numerous  than 
immigrants.  It  is  with  British  population  (tho  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree) as  it  is  with  British  capital :  it  overflows,  and  develops 
other  lands  than  those  of  the  island  home.  We  must  wait  for 
the  Registrar-General's  preliminary  report,  due  very  shortly, 
to  learn  precisely  the  effect  of  this  factor.  But  it  is  known 
that  emigration  has  been  on  a  large  scale.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  also  in  recent  returns  that  of  late  the  stream  of  emigration 
has  been  flowing  strongly  toward  British  possessions." 

Decrease  in  this  direction,  that  is,  of  the  dwindling  of  resi- 
dent British  population  through  emigration  to  foreign  British 
possessions,  is  to  the  indirect  advantage  of  the  mother  country, 
altho  it  shows  undesirable  conditions  at  home,  remarks  The 
Daily  Mail  (London).     To  quote  the  words  of  this  paper: 

"  From  the  imperial  standpoint  it  is  all-important  that  we 
should  maintain  a  supply  of  emigrants  for  the  vast  empty 
spaces  of  the  Dominions.  The  future  of  Canada  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  British  race 
to  fill  those  spaces  ;  and  there  is  only  one  reservoir  from  which 
the  drain  can  be  met— the  United  Kingdom.     But  from   the 


REGIONS    OF    INCREASE    AND    DECREASE 

In  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

— Illustrated  London  Xews 


minster  Gazette  (London) 
answers  this  great  "  Independ- 
ent "  organ  with  the  following 
hopeful  argument : 

"  We  have  only  to  look  back 
to  our  own  records  to  see  that 
our  highest  rates  of  increase 
were  in  the  years  of  desperate 
poverty  which  followed  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  years  when 
the  poorest  class  multiplied 
without  regard  for  the  future 
and  in  reliance  on  the  old  Poor 
Law.  This  rate  of  increase  so 
alarmed  the  country  that  then 
and  for  fifty  years  later  the 
checking  of  population  was 
supposed  to  be  a  special  ob- 
ject of  wise  statesmanship. 
.  .  .  But  the  moment  the 
slightest  check  has  actually 
revealed  itself  in  the  rate  of 
increase,  the  wise  men  who 
formerly  counseled  prudence 
have  turned  round  and  up- 
braided the  country  for  its 
supposed  decline  of  vitality. 
We  have  learned  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  there 
is  no  positive  limit  which  any  one  can  fix  to  the  amount  of 
population  which  a  given  territory  may  hold.  That  depends  on 
a  great  variety  of  unpredictable  conditions— scientific  invention 
increasing  the  production  of  wealth,  the  opening  up  of  foreign 
food  supplies,  cheapening  of  transport,  and  so  forth.  But  there 
is  a  human  factor  tending  to  limit  population  which  is  every- 
where establishing  itself  and  likely  to  be  permanent.  This  is 
the  desire  for  abetter  life  and  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and 
an  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  children  which  checks  their 
heedless  multiplication." 

The  decrease  in  the  rural  population  deplored  by  the  aristo- 
cratic Morning  Post  and  other  papers,  is,  however,  due  to  other 
causes  as  well  as  to  emigration  and  decrease  in  the  birth-rate. 
In  England,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  age  of  suburbanism  has 
been  reached.  As  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's 
Gazette  (London)  remarks; 

"  English  people  are  becoming  a  people  of  suburb-dwellers. 
The  'country,'  in  the  old  sense,  is  being  depopulated;  the  vil- 
lages are  decaying;  the  young  men  are  leaving  them,  and  the 
young  women  would  do  so  if  they  could;  the  sturdy  yokels  who 
drove  the  plow  and  dug  the  fields  are  going  off  to  America  and 
Canada  or  seeking  employment  in  the  big  towns." 

For  Greater  London,  like  Greater  New  York,  has  an  "  outei* 
ring  "  as  well  as  an  "  inner  ring."  While  the  "  inner  ring  "  is 
dwindling  in  population  as  a  result  of  higher  rent  and  taxes, 
the  "  outer  ring  "  becomes  more  populous.  To  quote  the  London 
Times  on  this  subject : 

"The  explanation  of  the  decrease  in  particular  places  as  well 
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as  of  the  general  falling-off  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor  need  it,  per- 
haps, give  rise  to  any  uneasiness.  No  doubt  in  some  quarters 
it  is  not  unconnected  with  the  growing  burden  of  local  taxa- 
tion ;  but  the  determining  factor  must  be  found  in  the  increased 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  residence  at  a  distance  from  the  work- 
ing centers.  With  the  improvement  of  communications  large 
numbers  of  the  classes  engaged  during  the  day  in  the  busier 
quarters  of  the  metropolis  are  able  to  rent  homes  in  the  outer 
ring  of  London;  not  a  little  to  their  own  advantage.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  population  of  this  outer  ring  has  increased 
from  2,045,135  to  2,730,002  during  the  decade;  that  is,  at  the 
rate  of  33.49  per  cent.  This  centrifugal  tendency  is  one  of  the 
features  of  our  social  life;  and  in  most  respects,  no  doubt,  it 
is  accompanied  with  marked  benefits  to  the  health,  comfort, 
and  well-being  of  the  community.  The  same  tendency  is  ob- 
servable in  other  large  centers  of  population  in  the  United 
Kingdom." 


HOW    LONDON  S    POPULATION 


REPUBLICAN   VICTORY   IN   PORTUGAL 

Up  TO  ONE  month  ari^o  the  Republican  Government  in 
Portugal  had  no  warrant  from  the  people.  Established 
by  the  sword,  it  was  seriously  doubted  by  some  if  the 
voters  really  wanted  it.  If  Manuel  and  Braga  were  put  up  at 
the  polls,  who  would  win  ?  Manuel,  replied  the  Monarchists, 
and  the  monarchical  papers  in  the  European  capitals  echoed 
this  idea.  Well,  the  election 
came  off  on  May  24,  and  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  the 
Portuguese  Parliament,  only 
one  can  be  called  a  Monarchist. 
All  the  other  districts  went 
sweepingly  Republican.  How 
much  does  this  tell  us  of  the 
real  feeling  of  the  people  ? 
The  Monarchists  claim  that 
they  were  barred  from  the 
polls  by  unfair  franchise  laws, 
that  many  Monarchists  showed 
their  feelings  by  refusing  to 
vote,  a  favorite  plan  in  Latin 
countries,  and  so  on,  but  their 

critics  reply  that  if  they  were  in  the  majority,  this  was  their 
opportunity  to  show  it,  either  by  the  ballot  or,  if  deprived  of 
that,  by  an  armed  uprising.  They  did  neither,  however  (tho 
they  still  threaten  insurrection),  and  the  Republican  triumph  at 
the  polls  gives  Braga's  Government  a  new  prestige  and 
authority.     Says  the  London  Times  : 

"  When  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  natural  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  Republican  press  to  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  the  recent  agitation,  and  to  represent 
monarchical  sentiment  as  practically  dead  throughout  the 
country,  the  actual  menace  to  the  existing  regime  was  of  the 
slightest.  The  number  of  active  conspirators  probably  did  not 
exceed  a  few  hundreds,  and  the  most  formidable  weapon  em- 
ployed was  undoubtedly  the  alarmist  campaign,  which  was  cer- 
tainly prosecuted  with  considerable  skill  and  success.  In  Portu- 
gal, however,  its  effect  was,  perhaps,  less  marked  than  abroad. 
The  persons  who  fled  from  Lisbon  and  elsewhere  were,  almost 
without  exception.  Monarchists  who  feared  that,  if  a  rising 
took  place,  they  and  their  fjlfeperty  might  become  objects  of 
vengeance  to  the  Republican  populace.  The  danger,  such  as 
it  was,  may  now  certainly  be  pronounced  at  an  end." 

This  is  the  tone  also  taken  by  the  Vo^sche  Zeitung  (Berlin), 
which  states  that  the  Monarchists^  fi^irom  contemplating  a 
rebellion,  actually  "  flunked  "  the  polls,  and  we  read: 

"  The  Portugue.<?e  elections  have  gone  off  smoothly  and  in  full 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Directory.  The  candidates 
of  the  Government  have  been  elected  in  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. The  loudly  expj-est  opposition  to  the  Government  has 
found  no  practical  realization.  So  strong  was  the  Directory's 
hold  upon  the  people  that  opposition  candidates  were  invisible, 
and  in  a  whole  series  of  electoral  districts,  almost  a  fourth  of 
the  whole  number,  candidates  were  nominated  and  elected  with- 


out a  dissentient  vote.  This  is  an  ideal  condition  of  things, 
provided  there  is  no  sinister  maneuver  behind  it.  .  .  .  Yet  we 
may  well  ask  whether  the  electoral  success  of  the  Provisional 
Government  is  a  genuine  success.  If  it  is,  then  Portugal  is  to 
be  congratulated  and  the  victory  of  the  Government  is  a  tri- 
umph of  progress  and  freedom.  The  Royalists  have  for  months 
been  showing  an  attitude  of  menace,  and  at  the  elections  a 
violent  demonstration  of  protest  was  expected  from  them — but 
the  Monarchist  voters  stayed  at  home,  or  are  we  to  conclude 
that  there  are  no  Monarchist  voters,  excepting  a  few  generals 
or  soldiers  of  the  rank  and  file  ?" 

The  London  Morning  Post  judges  from  the  Government's 
"  harsh  and  arbitrary  provisions  "  regarding  the  Church  that 
there  is  much  to  fear  for  the  future,  especially  as  the  elections 
may  have  been  engineered  by  Braga.     Thus  we  read : 

"  The  results  of  the  elections  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  prove  that  public  opinion  is  firmly  united  in  support  of  the 
new  regime.  Under  the  Monarchy  the  '  making  of -elections  ' 
was  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  political  life  in  Portugal,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  present  Government  has  thought  fit  to 
follow  the  example  of  its  predecessors.  A  long  time  was  spent 
in  devising  a  new  electoral  law,  and  when  the  measure  was 
finally  published  it  was  found  to  contain  most  of  the  vices  of 
the  former  system,  the  only  difference  apparently  being  that 
while  the  old  regulations  were  designed  to  favor  the  monarchi- 
cal parties,  the  new  were  framed  to  suit  the  interests  of  the 

Republicans." 

"  The  law  passed  by  Braga's 
Government  for  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  while 
outlined  on  the  Separation 
Law  of  France,"  says  the 
Fremden-Blatt  (Vienna),  "  is 
very  much  more  radical,  and 
challenges  not  only  the  Church, 
but  religion  in  general."  This 
complicates  matter^,  and  this 
paper  declares : 

"To  this  difficult  situation 
the  elections  have  brought  no 
ameliorating  solution.  We 
should  like  to  expect  that  dur- 
ing the  next  inonth  the  newly  assembled  Parliament  will 
vigorously  strive  to  establish  a  policy  of  moderation  and 
conciliation.  The  future  alone  can  teach  us  whether  the 
members  not  only  incline  to  such  a  policy  of  reconciliation, 
but  actually  adopt  it." 

The  victory  of  the  Republicans  has  been  "  sweeping— perhaps 
too  sweeping,"  thinks  the  London  Outlook.  While  not  actually 
suspecting  "  intimidation  at  the  polls  "  by  Government  agents, 
this  paper  suspects  that  "  the  failure  to  secure  representation  " 
by  many  Monarchists,  was  doubtless  due  to  the  "  disorganiza- 
tion and  timidity  "  of  the  population  in  "  the  rural  and  more 
backward  districts,  which  are  clericalist  and  royalist." 

Speculating  as  to  the  future  of  the  Portuguese  Republic,  the 
Manchester  Guardian  takes  a  far  more  hopeful  view  of  things, 
and  optimistically  remarks: 

"  The  program  which  is  laid  before  the  newly  elected  Legis- 
lative Assembly  includes  proposals  for  a  weekly  day  of  rest, 
for  State  assistance  in  old  age  and  infancy,  and  for  maternity 
benefit. 

"  The  Government  also  propose  to  extend  primary  instruc- 
tion, and  to  establish  schools  which  wjll  distribute  food, 
clothes,  and  books  to  poor  children.  These  are  but  some  of  the 
reforms  which  the  Braga  Ministry  has  carried  out  or  hopes  to 
carry  out  as  a  result  of  the  elections  now  concluded.  They 
touch  every  side  of  the  life  of  the  country,  and  if  they  are 
carried  through  they  can  not  but  increase  the  prosperity  of 
Portugal  as  a  whole  and  the  welfare  of  its  individual  citizens. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Government  wMll  suc- 
ceed, but  even  if  it  did  not.  it  would  still  have  the  credit  of 
having  attempted  more  good  work  than  any  other  Government 
in  Portugal  has  even  dreamed  of." — Translatiotis  made  ;b?- THE 
Literary  Digest. 


MOVES    OUTWARD. 

— Illustrated  London  News. 


A  VANISHING  INDUSTRIAL  CHANCE 

IF  WE  SHOULD  turn  into  the  woods  or  plains  all  our  horses 
or  cows,  or  any  other  useful  animals,  and  then  amuse  our- 
selves by  hunting  them  to  death  for  their  horns  or  hoofs, 
the  economic  advantage  would  not  be  apparent.  But  this  is 
precisely  what  we  are  doing  with  the  elephant  in  Africa.  In 
India  and  other  parts  of  Asia  he  is  the  most  valued  of  domestic 
animals— strong,  swift,  intelligent,  and  kind.  In  Africa  he  is 
kept  wild  and  is  slaughtered  by  tens  of  thousands  yearly.  After 
he  is  extinct  we  will  wonder  why  we  allowed 
it.  A  writer  in  the  Toitr  da  Monde  (Paris) 
puts  the  matter  rather  forcibly  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

"  While  in  the  Indies  the  domesticated  and 
trained  elephant  is  surrounded  with  all  the 
care  that  is  demanded  by  a  servant  of  excep- 
tional value,  in  Africa  the  animal,  pursued 
mercilessly  for  its  ivory  or  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  chase,  is  menaced  with  the 
early  prospect  of  total  destruction.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  Antwerp  ivory  market — one  of 
the  most  important  for  the  sale  of  that  sub- 
stance— are  most  significant  in  this  regard  ; 
in  1888  the  importation  reached  14,080  pounds  ; 
in  1892  it  had  risen  to  259,600  pounds  ;  in  1895, 
to  796,400  pounds.  Those  of  the  London 
market  give  a  figure  approaching  1,100,000 
pounds.  We  may  thus  assert  without  exag- 
geration that  at  present  the  annual  exporta- 
tion of  African  ivory  is  about  800  tons. 

"  The  reserves  accumulated  in  the  regions 
of  the  great  lakes  and  of  Mt.  Bomon  by  the 
Arab  slave-dealers,  who  once  monopolized  the 
ivory  trade,  have  long  disappeared ;  the 
officers  of  the  Kongo  Free  State  and  the  con- 
cessionaires of  the  French  Kongo  and  the 
Cameroons  have  actively  traversed  these 
territories,  and  the  stock  that  may  have  once 
existed  there  has  been  put  into  circulation. 
The  fine  tusks  18  feet  long,  weighing  130 
pounds,  which  were  once  seen,  are  now 
merely  a  memory ;  the  average  weight  of 
those  now  found  in  commerce  is  continually 
diminishing;  it  has  gone  down  to  13  or  14 
pounds.  The  natives  once  had  the  good  sense 
to  spare  the  young  and  to  kill  almost  exclusively  old  males 
with  large  tusks ;  nowadays  natives  and  Europeans,  in  their 
blind  and  improvident  cupidity,  massacre  indiscriminately  all 
that  pass  within  range." 

If  we  consider  that  the  annual  production  of  ivory  is  about 
800  tons  and  that  the  average  weight  of  the  tusks  is  13  or  14 
pounds,  says  the  writer,  we  obtain  a  minimum  figure  of  60,000 
elephants  slaughtered  yearly.  This  figure  of  course  is  an  ap- 
proximation and  probably  far  below  the  reality,  since  it  takes 
no  account  of  the  number  of  tuskless  elephants  killed.     Further : 

"  Given  the  extremely  slow  growth  of  the  elephant,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  in  these  conditions,  and  despite  the  natural 
reserves  formed  by  certain  territories  whose  extent  diminishes 
daily,  the  disappearance  of  the  African  elephant  is  now  no  more 
than  a  question  of  years,  unless  there  should  be  an  energetic 
intervention  of  the  public  authorities.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  no  effective  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  ele- 
phant have  been  taken  in  our  colonies. 

"  He  deserved  better  at  our  hands.  The  ancients  domesticated 
the  African  elephant  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
with  the  superior  resources  at  our  disposal  in  our  own  day,  we 
should  not  succeed  as  well  as  they.  Rational  employment  of 
the  elephant  would  make  it  possible  to  substitute  these  animals 
for  men  as  carriers.  The  elephant  can  carry,  according  to  his 
size  and  age,  from  1,000  to  3,000  pounds  ;  taking  2,000  as  an 
average,  it  may  be  seen  that  an  elephant  would  take  the  place 
of  33  porters  carrying  each  a  load  of  60  pounds.     The  use  of  the 


elephant  would  thus  bring  about  a  revolution,  and  every  mission 
and  exploration  party  would  be  facilitated  in  its  work.  It 
should  be  added  that  owing  to  its  rapid  gait,  the  elephant  can 
cover,  without  being  urged,  60  miles  a  day.  We  could  use  them 
in  our  colonies,  as  they  are  already  used  in  India,  for  transpor- 
tation and  for  work  in  lumbering,  in  which  they  display  saga- 
city, docility,  and  wisdom  that  is  quite  confounding. 

"Two  attempts  at  domestication  have  already  been  made; 
one  by  Ismail  Pacha,  the  other  by  Leopold  II.,  and  unhappily 
neither  was  successful  ;  but  they  were  made  under  such  un- 
favorable conditions  that  they  prove  nothing.  In  any  case  we 
may  bring  up  on  the  other  side  the  more  recent  attempt  of 
Commandant  Laplume,  charged  by  the  Bel- 
gian Government  with  the  capture  and  taming 
of  young  elephants.  This  officer  finally 
formed  a  herd  of  forty  perfectly  trained  ele- 
phants which  he  used  in  all  the  diflrerent 
kinds  of  work  in  which  their  Asiatic  relatives 
are  employed. 

"  Here  is  an  e  .ample  to  ponder  and  also  to 
follow  without  delay." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


UNWHOLESOME  SWEETNESS 
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■    IRA    HEMSSEX, 

President  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, who  condemns  as  unwhole- 
some a  sweetening  substance  of  which 
he  was  tlie  discoverer.  It  is  now  usfl 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  thirty 
classes  of  food,  but  will  henceforth  be 
barred  out  by  Government  order. 


iHE  DISCOVERY  of  saccharin,  a 
coal-tar  derivative  three  hundred 
times  as  sweet  as  sugar,  pound  for 
pound,  was  long  considered  one  of  the  great- 
est achievements  of  synthetic  chemistry. 
This  substance,  however,  has  now  been  con- 
demned as  unwholesome  by  a  board  of  experts 
whose  chairman.  Professor  Remsen,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the 
substance  disapproved.  This  board  is  a  purely 
scientific  and  expert  commission,  often  called 
the  Referee  Board,  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  under  certain  circumstances,  re- 
fers purely  technical  questions.  It  gave  its 
opinion  more  than  a  year  ago  that  benzoate 
of  soda  in  reasonable  quantities  was  not  dan- 
gerous to  human  health — an  opinion  contrary 
to  that  of  Dr.  Wiley.  Says  The  Outlook  (New 
York) : 


'■  It  was  by  this  Referee  Board  of  consulting  scientific  experts 
that  the  investigation  into  saccharin  was  conducted.  They  re- 
ported that  the  continued  use  of  this  product  '  for  a  long  time 
in  quantities  over  three-tenths  of  a  gram  a  day  is  liable  to  im- 
pair digestion.'  They  also  find  that  its  use  as  a  substitute  or 
addition  to  cane-sugar  or  other  similar  sugar  reduces  the  food 
value  of  the  sweetened  product.  Now,  the  Pure  Food  Law  de- 
clares that  articles  of  food  are  adulterated  if  they  contain 
added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious  ingredients  which 
might  make  them  injurious  to  health.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  the  Pure  Food  Board,  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the 
Treasury,  to  forbid  absolutely  the  use  of  articles  adulterated 
under  this  definition  of  the  act.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  notice  that  after  July  1  next  articles 
containing  saccharin  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  manufactured  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories 
will  be  regarded  as  adulterated,  and  prosecution  will  be  insti- 
tuted against  the  offending  persons.  It  is  said  that  at  present 
there  are  at  least  thirty  classes  of  food  in  which  saccharin  is 
substituted  for  sugar,  such  as  sweet  pickles,  jellies,  jams,  cer- 
tain kinds  of  canned  goods,  and  certain  beverages.  It  is  an 
indication  of  the  high  regard  with  which  our  scientific  experts 
are  held  in  this  country  that  no  one  is  surprized  that  Dr.  Rem- 
sen should  pronounce  against  a  chemical  production  in  the  dis- 
covery of  which  he  was  so  greatly  interested,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  in  the  converse  case  of  the  benzoate  of  soda  decision 
no  one  whose  judgment  was  worth  considering,  however  disap- 
pointed by  the  conclusion  of  the  Referee  Board,  doubted  that 
this  conclusion  was  based  solely  on  scientific  investigation." 
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A  WARNING  AGAINST  TIGHT  COLLARS 


FORMS  OF   EXERCISE  COMPARED 


M' 


UCH  mysterious  ill-health  may  be  due  to  our  custom 
of  throttling-  the  neck  with  a  tight  collar,  we  are  told 
by  Dr.  Walter  G.  Waiford  in  an  article  contributed 
to  Th.>  Hotipitfil  (London,  May  27).  Dr.  Waiford  first  reminds 
us  that  in  cases  of  fits,  fainting,  and  unconsciousness  generally 
where  first  aid  is  required,  it  is  customary,  as  the  first  step, 
to  unfasten  the  neck-clothes  of  the  sufferer.  So,  too,  the  an- 
esthetist knows  very  well  the  importance  of  having  no  tightly 
fitting  neckbands,  for  any  obstacle  to  the  free  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels  introduces 
danger.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  that  no  one  seems  to  have  noticed 
the  fact  that  slight  obstacles  to  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  may  be  injurious  even  to  those  who 
are  in  good  health.     We  read  : 

"That  fact  is  well  known  to  veterinary 
surgeons,  who  tell  us  that  neck  constriction 
through  badly  fitting  harness  is  a  causative 
factor  in  '  staggers  '  in  horses,  and  I  have  my- 
self relieved  a  horse  of  this  distressing  symp- 
tom by  lelaxing  the  throat  lash.  It  is  equally 
well  known  that  dogs  suffer  a  great  deal 
through  having  to  wear  tightly  fitting  collars. 
Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  argue  that  those  of  us 
who  wear  our  own  collars  too  tightly  but- 
toned may  find  in  that  practise  some  explana- 
tion of  symptoms  ascribed  to  other  causes  ? 

"  Any  one  who  has  seen  many  cases,  suicidal 
or  otherwise,  of  fatal  neck  constriction  must 
have  noticed  three  things:  first,  the  small 
amount  of  actual  constriction  necessary  to 
cause  serious  results ;  secondly,  the  fact  that 
death  in  such  cases  is  almost  i)ainlc'ss;  and 
thirdly,  that  such  death  can  not  be  caused  by 
closure  of  the  windpipe,  as  is  so  commonly 
supposed,  except  in  rare  instances,  and  then 
it  can  not  be  painless.  It  is  therefore  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  many  of  us  must  often 
unconsciously  place  ourselves  within  a  danger 
zone,  and  that  if  we  do  this  regularly  we  are 
bound  to  suffer  for  it  in  some  way.  The 
nerves  and  vessels  of  the  neck  are  sufficiently  clo.se  to  the 
surface  to  suffer  from  continual  pressure  such  as  is  exercised 
by  tightly  fitting  collars." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  mention  numerous  instances  where  he 
has  known  tight  collars  to  cause  headaches,  "  i-heumatism," 
apoplectic  symptoms,  vertigo,  sickness,  and  other  evidences  of 
cerebral  congestion,  which  were  at  once  relieved  by  loosening 
the  neckwear.     He  says  in  conclusion : 

"The  neck  is  not  a  cylinder  with  parallel  sides,  but  is  more 
or  less  cone-shaped,  an  important  diflference  which  we  often 
lose  sight  of.  In  investigating  the  condition  of  one's  own  collar 
one  is  apt  to  slip  the  fingers  under  it  and  raise  to  a  level  where 
the  circumference  of  the  neck  is  much  smaller  and  where  the 
difference  between  size  of  collar  and  the  diameter  of  neck  seems 
less  marked.  When  the  collar  is  allowed  to  slip  back  it  naturally 
drops  down  into  its  ordinary  working  position  where  it  presses 
on  important  and  sensitive  structures.  The  point  to  be  remem- 
bered is  that  it  is  the  lower  edge  of  the  collar  that  does  the 
mischief,  especially  where  it  lies  against  the  structures  just 
above  the  clavicle 

"  One  or  two  hints  in  conclusion.  It  is  just  as  well  not  to  re- 
lax the  neck-clothing  too  suddenly.  Also,  never  be  content 
with  merely  relaxing  the  collar;  see  that  there  is  no  constric- 
tion, however  slight,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  thorax,  and  that 
the  shirt  bands  are  never  tightened,  and  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  collars  of  the  patient's  night-clothing.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  get  patients  to  see  that  these  hints  are  important. 
Prejudice,  custom,  and  the  erroneous  idea  about  catching 
cold  are  hard  to  contend  with.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  in- 
sist and  to  see  that  your  advice  is  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
The  resultant  benefits  are  too  great  and  too  striking  to  be 
disregarded." 


W 


DR.    I.I  THEK    IIAI.SEV    (JILKK. 

Who  conipan;.-^  I  lie  beneficial  ett'ects 
of  jiiinpinK,  lumiinir,  baseball,  tennis, 
Kolf,  billiards,  and  other  form.'^  of  .sport, 
iiKliidiiiK  chasiiiK  biiUerflips. 


HIGH  IS  BEST  as  a  form  of  physical  exercise; 
bowling,  baseball,  or  golf  ?  A  ready  answer  would 
doubtless  be  given  by  enthusiastic  adherents  of  one 
game  or  another,  but  it  might  be  based  on  affection  and  preju- 
dice rather  than  on  investigation  and  accurate  knowledge.  Dr. 
Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  well  known  as  an  expert  in  physical  ex- 
ercise, gives  some  well-rea.soned  physiological  comparisons  in 
the  course  of  an  article  contributed  to  Lippincott's  Magazine 
(Philadelphia,  June).  Dr.  Gulick  first  lays  down  the  principle 
that  in  examining  the  adequacy  of  particular 
forms  of  exercise,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
■what  effect  they  have  upon  the  four  funda- 
mental activities  of  human  life  circulation, 
respiration,  digestion,  and  excretion.  The 
running  high  jump,  for  instance,  involves 
chiefly  an  intense,  momentary  contraction  on 
the  part  of  many  muscles,  including  tho.se  of 
the  legs,  arms,  neck,  back,  and  stomach. 
The  heart-rate,  however,  remairis  about 
normal,  and  does  not  speed  up  as  in  running, 
dancing,  rapid  calisthenics,  and  many  other 
activities.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  Unless  a  man  jumps  a  great  deal,  it  does 
not  have  much  immediate  effect  upon  the 
digestion,  whereas  in  a  ten-mile  walk  consid- 
erable energy  is  used  that  must  be  replaced. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  expend 
enough  energy  in  a  few  efforts  to  modify  the 
metabolism  of  the  body.  High  jumping  does 
not  make  people  hungry  to  the  same  degree 
as  dancing,  running,  pitching,  rowing,  swim- 
ming, or  long-distance  walking.  It  is  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  skill,  technic,  and  mus- 
cular coordination,  and  it  does  not  involve 
enough  of  the  fundamental  activities  to  make 
it  proper  for  a  man  to  depend  upon  it  for  all 
of  his  exercise. 

■  The  effect  of  the  more  vigorous  folk  dances 
is  very  different.  One  of  the  essential  re- 
quirements of  a  good  dancer  is  the  ability  to 
do  severe  con.secutive  work,  and  that  rests  on  elastic  and 
healthy  arteries.  A  professional  dancing-master,  whom  I  know, 
regards  power  of  the  heart  as  a  primary  qualification  of  those 
who"  would  excel  in  the  art.  Most  people,  he  says,  become 
fatigued  before  they  can  attain  much  skill.  Neither  can  a  per- 
son become  a  good  dancer  who  has  not  vigorous  respiratory 
power. 

"In  bowling,  a  ball  of  a  certain  weight,  held  in  a  preferred 
hand — usually  the  right  -is  rolled  down  an  alley  toward  a  set 
of  wooden  pins.  The  large  muscles  of  the  back,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  legs  and  one  arm,  are  set  in  action.  The  player 
goes  through  a  highly  specialized  set  of  motions  which  differ 
with  persons,  but  vary  only  slightly  during  the  growth  of  the 
individual's  skill.  The  ball  is  always  delivered  with  the  feet 
in  a  certain  position,  and  the  left  arm  does  a  different  thing 
from  the  right.  Those  who  bowl  a  great  deal  usually  acquire 
a  peculiar  position  in  the  carriage  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  curve 
both  lateral  and  rotary  of  the  middle  third  of  the  spine." 

There  is  no  danger,  however,  we  are  told,  that  this  will  ever 
develop  into  serious  deformation.  Serious  cases  of  spinal  curva- 
ture do  not  come  from  such  habits  as  bowling,  but  are  due  to 
inherited  malformations  of  the  vertebrae.  Dr.  Gulick  there- 
fore regards  bowling  as  quite  safe.  It  is  not  the  best  kind  of 
exercise,  he  thinks,  but  it  does  accomplish  the  four  necessary 
things.  It  increases  the  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  and 
excretion.     He  goes  on  : 

"  Pitching  baseball  involves  the  use  of  the  arms,  the  back, 
and  the  legs,  and  excepting  its  one-sidedness,  it  makes  an 
effective  form  of  exercise.  The  trained  pitcher  generally  has 
a  good  physique  and  all-round  strength.  The  athlete  who  prac- 
tises the  hundred-yard  dash  should  supplement  his  exercise  with 
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iong  walks  or  gymnasium  drills.  A  person  may  safely  devote 
himself  to  lawn  tennis  unless  he  is  nervous.  To  play  this  game 
well  demands  intense  attention,  and  this  a  phlegmatic  person 
may  give  without  harm.  So  also  may  any  one  who  does  not 
play  well ;  but  the  expert,  man  or  woman,  who  is  eager  for 
every  point,  is  in  danger  of  putting  into  it  too  much  nervous 
energy. 

"  Mountain  climbing  meets  the  four  fundamental  require- 
ments, and  so  also  does  chasing  butterflies.  For  those  who  care 
for  it,  the  pursuit  is  a  good  specialty  from  the  viewpoint  of 
health.  It  makes  one  get  out  of  doors  ;  it  necessitates  large 
movements  of  the  body,  and  it  satisfies  the  instinct  for  the 
chase. 

"  Skating  affects  the  circulation,  involves  deep  breathing, 
and  produces  fatigue.  It  is  usually  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
violent  movements  of  the  trunk— especially  the  jolts  which  the 
poor  skater  receives — promote  excretion.  It  may  sometimes 
tax  the  leg  muscles  severely,  but  these  are  large  muscles,  and 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  exercise  them  tremendously. 

"  Playing  billiards  is  a  fair  exercise — so  far  as  it  goes.  Walk- 
ing around  the  table  and  bending  over  many  times  are  valuable, 
but  handling  the  cue  is  too  slight  to  count ;  •  there  are  not  enough 
movements.  It  is  all  indoors,  and  the  ventilation  is  usually 
poor.  Juggling  a  light  pair  of  Indian  clubs  does  not  bring  the 
large  muscular  masses  of  the  body  into  play  or  increase  the 
respiration  and  metabolism.  As  an  exercise,  it  is  not  much 
more  satisfactory  than  typewriting,  which  gives  a  great  deal' 
of  consecutive  work  to  a  number  of  small  muscles,  but  that 
is  all. 

"  A  game  which  is  preeminently  well  suited  to  those  who  de- 
sire recreation  and  general  outdoor  exercise  is  that  of  golf. 
It  is  better  adapted  to  adults  than  to  boys  and  girls,  who  usu- 
ally crave  violent  exertion.  A  man  who  plays  eighteen  holes 
on  a  golf  course  has  walked  two  and  a  half  miles.  He  has 
climbed  up  hill  and  down  dale.  He  has  stooped  down  many 
times ;  he  has  been  out  of  doors.  It  is  a  social  game,  and  so 
interesting  that  it  quickly  becomes  a  habit. 

"  To  aim  at  symmetry  in  choosing  our  exercise  is  not  only 
foolish,  but  evil.  To  attach  the  dynamic  aid  of  interest  to  our 
recreations,  we  must  base  them  upon  activities  that  are  racially 
old,  and,  if  they  arc  to  be  useful,  they  must  affect  the  body's 
whole  organic  life  as  did  the  pursuits  of  the  hunters  and  fishers 
of  old.' 


A  TUNNEL  THAT  TAPPED   A   RIVER 

THE  LOETSCHBERG  TUNNEL  in  the  Swiss  Alps  is 
located  on  the  new  direct  route  between  Milan,  Italy, 
and  Bern,  Switzerland,  and  is  about  nine  miles  long. 
The  headings  met  in  March  last,  and  the  tunnel  will  probably 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  this  year.  It  is  remarkable  for 
several  reasons,  chiefly  because  of  the  great  speed  of  working, 
in  which  it  has  established  a  record.  The  average  advance  per 
day  has  been  29.6  feet,  whereas  the  MontCenis,  the  first  Alpine 
tunnel,  made  only  8.5  feet.  This  speed  has  been  accomplished 
in  spite  of  some  remarkable  accidents,  among  which  was  the 
descent  of  the  River  Kander  into  the  tunnel,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  abandoning  a  large  part  of  the  route  as  originally 
planned  and  of  relocating  the  tunnel.  In  regard  to  this  inrush 
of  the  river,  a  writer  in  Engineering-Contracting  (Chicago) 
asks  two  questions:  (1)  Why  was  the  probability  of  this 
accident  not  determined  beforehand  ?  (2)  Why  was  it  decided 
to  make  a  detour  around  the  break  instead  of  driving  through 
it  on  the  original  line  ?    He  goes  on : 

"The  data  are  not  available  for  precise  answers.  At  the 
time  of  the  break,  work  was  proceeding  at  full  speed  and  ap- 
parently with  absolute  confidence  of  safety  in  so  far  as  the 
river  above  was  concerned.  The  inrush  of  mud  and  water  was 
so  sudden  that  the  men  were  compelled  to  run  for  their  lives 
and  some  were  not  quick  enough  to  escape.  The  confidence  of 
the  engineers  in  their  safety  from  the  river  above  appears  to 
have  rested  solely  on  the  reports  of  the  geologists  employed, 
who  asserted  that  a  safe  thickness  of  rock  existed  between  the 
river  bottom  and  the  tunnel  bore.  It  is  always  captious  to  fling 
criticism  when  looking  back  at  an  occurrence  of  this  sort  from 
a  safe  point  ahead,  but  this  accident  proves  anew  that  it  is  a 
mighty  unsafe  thing  to  estimate  the  security  of  tunnel  work  on 


geologists'  reports  alone.  It  is  not  known  what  the  difficulties 
may  have  been  of  getting  a  drilling  outfit  to  the  place,  but  had 
it  been  done  and  a  hole  or  two  bored  in  the  river-bed  we  sus- 
pect that  it  would  have  been  a  profitable  precaution. 

"  It  was  decided  by  the  engineers  to  be  impracticable  to  con- 
tinue the  original  heading  across  the  break.  Beyond  this  state- 
ment there  is  little  information  at  hand  explaining  the  condi- 
tions. The  detour  made  involved  the  abandoning  of  some  4,526 
feet  of  heading  already  driven  and  the  construction  of  some 
2,624  feet  more  of  tunnel  than  was  called  for  by  the  original 
line.  The  aggregate  is  a  considerable  item  of  work  and  only 
rather  insuperable  obstacles  to  procedure  on  the  original  line 
would  appear  to  warrant  its  being  undertaken.  Lacking  in- 
formation of  the  nature  of  the  obstacles,  they  may  be  provi- 
sionally accepted  as  having  been  impracticable  to  overcome." 


I 


A    GOOD   WORD  FOR   THE   FLY 

THOSE  WHO  like  to  see  some  one  taking  the  part  of  the 
"  under  dog  "  will  appreciate  an  article  on  "  The  Other 
Side  of  the  Fly  Question  "  in  Popular  Mechanics  (Chi- 
cago, June) .  The  writer  does  not  deny  that  flies  breed  disease, 
but  he  bids  us  note  that  they  do  so  simply  by  transporting  the 
germs  on  their  feet.  If  there  were  no  germs  to  transport,  the 
fly  would  be  harmless.  If  we  should  find  bacilli  on  our  children, 
we  would  not  exterminate  the  children,  but  set  out  to  find  the 
spot  where  the  bacilli  came  from  and  clean  it  up.  In  like  man- 
ner, we  are  told,  our  task  should  be  to  hunt  up  the  fly's 
breeding-place  and  if  it  proves  to  be  also  a  breeding-place  of 
disease,  we  should  do  our  best  to  purify  it.  It  may  even  be, 
the  writer  thinks,  that  if  we  kill  off  all  the  flies,  as  possible 
disease-carriers,  without  attending  to  the  sources  of  the  dis- 
eases that  they  may  carry,  a  worse  thing  may  happen  to  us. 
He  asks : 

"  If  the  fly  be  exterminated,  supposing  that  were  possible, 
would  it  tend  to  upset  the  '  balance  of  nature  '  and  result  in 
some  other  plague  that  might  be  even  worse  than  the  flies 
themselves  ? 

"  Similar  things  have  happened  before.  The  decimation  of 
the  coyotes  resulted  in  a  plague  of  gophers.  The  mongoose 
was  practically  exterminated  and  the  rats  multiplied  so  as  to 
become  a  menace.  The  weasels  were  killed  off  and  the  rabbits 
overran  the  countryside  and  ate  up  every  green  thing  in  sight. 
The  English  sparrow  was  imported  to  destroy  the  measuring- 
worm  and  now  people  are  wondering  how  to  kill  off  the  sparrow 
which  has  increased  so  alarmingly  as  to  become  a  pest.  In 
Northern  China  the  wolves  kept  down  the  marmot  or  land  otter, 
but  when  the  natives  waged  war  on  the  wolf  the  marmot  in- 
creased and  spread  the  plague. 

"  These  are  but  a  few  instances  out  of  many  that  could  be 
quoted.  Is  a  similar  parallel  possible  in  the  case  of  the  fly  ? 
Most  of  the  experts  say  no,  but  Dr.  E.  Porter  Felt,  State 
Entomologist  of  New  York,  at  least  admits  that  there  may  be. 
Says  Dr.  Felt:  'There  is  a  possibility  that  a  biting,  dung- 
breeding  form,  such  as  the  stable-fly,  might,  in  the  event  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  house-fly,  become  dominant,  and,  with 
a  following  modification  in  habit,  inflict  more  serious  annoyance 
upon  mankind  and  possibly  be  equally  as  efficient  as  a  carrier 
of  disease.  Potentially  speaking,  a  number  of  species  might 
take  the  place  of  the  house-fly  (some  perhaps  unknown  at 
present)  and  we  have  no  assurance  that  any  one  of  these  would 
be  less  objectionable  to  mankind.'  " 

Has  this  insect  any  real  function  in  the  scheme  of  nature  ? 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  at 
Washington,  thinks  the  larvae  are  useful  to  a  certain  extent  as 
scavengers,  and  Dr.  John  B.  Smith,  the  New  Jersey  entomolo- 
gist, puts  the  same  thing  a  little  differently.     He  says: 

"  The  campaign  is  not  so  much  against  the  fly  as  it  is  against 
the  conditions  which  require  the  presence  of  the  fly  as  a  natural 
scavenger.  .  .  .  The  fly  is  man's  good  friend  and  a  necessity 
so  long  as  man  is  a  filthy  animal.  When  he  becomes  a  clean 
pig,  the  flies  will  naturally  disappear." 

The  writer   in    Popular  Mechanics    remarks,  however,  that 
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perhaps  the  value  of  the  fiy  as  a  scavenger  "  is  somewhat  over- 
rated," as  the  refuse  where  the  fly  breeds  is  more  than  he  can 
possibly  take  care  of.     Moreover : 

"  It  would  seem  that  merely  killing  off  the  flies  by  '  swatting, ' 
by  fly-papers,  fly-traps,  and  the  like,  is  of  no  avail  in  the  ag- 
gregate. To  destroy  the  insect  effectually  requires  the  aboli- 
tion of  its  breeding-places.  The  filth  in  which  the  fly  deposits 
its  eggs  is  the  dangerous  thing,  probably  more  so  than  the  flies 
themselves.  As  Dr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  Dominion  Entomolo- 
gist, Canada,  puts  it :  '  House-flies  indicate  the  presence  of  ref- 
use, garbage,  and  other  unsanitary  conditions.  The  house-fly 
is  useful  therefore;  it  is  of  the  greatest  use  as  a  danger  sig- 
nal, as  a  "  red  flag."  '  And  then  he  pertinently  adds  :  '  But  we 
should  not  require  danger  signals  in  such  enormous  quantities  !  ' 

"Prof.  S.  W.  Williston,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  points 
out  that  the  fly  is  purely  a  domestic  product,  like  the  dog,  the 
sheep,  and  the  ox,  and  that  it  would  become  extinct  should 
man  cease  to  exist.  It  is  never  found  far  from  man's  habita- 
tion, and  there  are  many  places,  as  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  a  house-fly  would  not  be  found  in  hours  of  search.  Thirty 
years  or  so  ago,  says  the  Professor,  the  fly  was  unknown  even 
on  the  plains,  where  now  it  exists  in  unnumbered  millions. 

"  Thus  it  is  not  the  fly  which  is  primarily  to  blame  for  epi- 
demics of  typhoid  fever  and  the  like.  It  is  man's  segregation 
into  cities  and  towns  where  he  has  not  provided  himself  with 
the  requisite  sanitation.  If  the  cause  of  the  fly  be  removed, 
the  fly  will  disappear,  largely  if  not  entirely,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  if  in  some  miraculous  way  we  could  exterminate 
the  fly  without  removing  the  cause,  there  would  be  something 
worse  speedily  develop  to  take  its  place. 

"  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  on  one  occasion,  the  fly — 
probably  the  stable-fly — besides  fulfilling  his  mission  as  a 
'danger  signal,'  performed  a  real  and  valuable  service  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  happened  in  the  stirring  times  of 
'76,  when  the  patriots  were  assembled  in  Philadelphia  to  de- 
bate whether  or  not  this  country  should  declare  its  independ- 
ence. Several  delegates,  more  cautious  or  fearsome  than  the 
rest,  were  holding  out  against  the  Declaration.  It  was  then 
that  a  swarm  of  biting  flies,  settling  on  the  unprotected  stock- 
ings of  the  colonial  fathers,  speedily  forced  the  delinquents  to 
make  up  their  minds  and  even  to  risk  their  precious  necks 
(should  they  be  beaten  in  the  struggle  that  followed)  rather 
than  be  slowly  eaten  alive  by  the  insect  pests." 


WANTED:   A   SCIENCE  OF   INVENTION 

THAT  A  STIGMA  attaches  to  the  name  of  "  inventor  " 
because  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  describe  a  sort  of 
freak,  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  The  American  Machin- 
ist (New  York).  Some  persons,  to  be  sure,  admire  and  envy 
the  inventor ;  others  dream  of  sharing  his  fame  some  day, 
but  not  a  few  men  with  splendid  creative,  designing  ability 
abhor  the  word  and  all  it  implies.  The  reason  for  this,  we  are 
assured,  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  inventing  is  the  work  of  a 
"  genius,"  instead  of  a  job  that  a  man  can  do  successfully  if  he 
is  properly  trained  for  it.  The  remedy,  we  are  told,  is  to  con- 
sider inventing  a  prosaic  science,  instead  of  an  attribute  of  in- 
spiration. This  will  at  once  remove  the  stigma,  and  there  will 
be  the  accompanying  advantage  of  a  firm  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  up  yet  greater  achievements  for  industry  and  human 
comfort.  As  the  dreams  and  deceptions  of  alchemy  produced 
the  modern  science  of  chemistry,  can  not  a  science  of  inventing 
come  out  of  the  present  chaotic  conditions  with  their  ineffi- 
ciency and  wasted  effort  ?    The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  We  would  not  expect  any  one  to  solve  a  problem  in  higher 
mathematics  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  mathematical 
science.  We  require  a  chemist  to  be  a  man  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  science  that  he  uses.  We  restrain 
persons  from  practising  medicine  and  law  unless  they  can  prove 
that  they  have  had  a  suitable  preparation  for  their  duties. 

"  Invention,  successful  invention,  is  thought.  Goethe  gives 
us  this  sentence  :  '  What  is  invention  ?  It  is  the  end  of  seek- 
ing.'  Yet,  by  our  actions  and  sayings,  we  imply  that  any 
one  at  any  time  can  take  up  this  creative  work  and  carry  it 
on  successfully. 


"  Thousands  of  worthless  inventions,  hundreds  of  wasted  lives, 
and  millions  of  misspent  money,  show  the  fallacy  of  our  as- 
sumption. Must  this  continue  ?  Can  not  we  conserve  our 
inventive  resources,  as  well  as  our  physical  resources  ? 

"  Can  we  not  have  a  science  of  inventing  based  upon  funda- 
mental axiomatic  principles  of  mechanism  ?  Can  we  not  lay 
down  a  synthetic  method  of  procedure  whereby  a  designer  can 
easily  and  surely  build  up  a  mechanism  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  his  problem  ?     We  believe  all  this  is  possible. 

"  It  is  not  an  easy  science  to  investigate  and  put  into  words, 
for  a  painstaking  analysis  must  be  made  of  the  thought  process 
by  which  an  invention  is  evolved. 

"  The  advantages  from:  the  use  of  such  a  science  do  not  need 
to  be  detailed.  But  instead  of  lessening  the  interest  of  the  in- 
ventor in  his  work,  it  will  increase  it,  for  he  will  be  sure  of 
all  of  the  steps  of  his  reasoning  and  of  his  final  result.  He 
will  make  fewer  mistakes  and  fewer  false  moves.  His  superior 
method  of  attack  will  permit  the  solving  of  problems  now  con- 
sidered impossible." 


HUMAN  CELLS  GROWING  OUTSIDE  THE 

BODY 

IT  IS  NOW  possible  to  remove  cells  constituting  part  of 
the  living  and  growing  tissue  of  the  human  body  and  watch 
them  live  and  develop  apart  from  the  body.  This  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  Hugh  Campbell  Ross,  a  well-known  English 
surgeon.  Dr.  Ross  prepares  a  sort  of  nutrient  jelly  upon  which 
blood-cells  and  other  tissue-cells  can  be  preserved  outside  of 
the  body  and  observed  under  a  microscope  for  some  little  time. 
This  jelly  with  which  the  living  cells  are  in  contact  is  impreg- 
nated with  various  substances,  some  of  which  are  coloring- 
matters,  by  the  observation  of  which  various  parts  of  the 
living  celis  are  made  visible  while  the  cell  still  retains  its 
life  and  activity.  Thus  all  the  movements  of  the  cell  may 
be  readily  discerned.     Says  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek)  : 

"  The  phenomenon  of  cell  growth  and  reproduction  has  been 
observed  over  150  years,  but  until  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ross 
were  undertaken  no  human  eye  had  ever  seen  tissue-cells  actu- 
ally undergo  division.  .  .  .  Dr.  Ross  discovered  various  means 
by  which  the  activity  of  the  living  cells  could  be  very  greatly 
increased,  and  finally  by  accident  discovered  a  means  by  which 
cells  could  be  made  to  undergo  division.  This  process  of  sub- 
division or  reproduction  could  be  seen  taking  place  under  the 
naked  eye  and  all  its  various  details  watched  with  perfect 
ease. 

"  These  observations  led  Dr.  Ross  to  the  conclusion  that  cell 
division  in  the  body  and  cell  reproduction  must  be  produced 
under  the  stimulation  of  some  specific  substance  or  substances. 
In  his  further  investigations  he  discovered  that  the  most  active 
of  these  substances  are  the  products  of  tissue  decay.  Creatia 
and  cholin,  two  substances  which  are  found  in  decaying  animal 
matters,  were  found  to  possess  the  property  of  stimulating  cell 
division  and  multiplication  to  a  very  high  degree.  He  then  ex- 
perimented with  extracts  from  cancerous  growths,  and  found 
that  these  also  produced  cell  division  and  multiplication.  It 
was  evident  that  if  substances  of  this  sort  are  present  in  the 
body  there  must  be  some  means  of  antagonizing  these,  other- 
wise the  blood-vessels  would  be  blocked  up  and  general  disorder 
would  be  produced  throughout  the  body  by  overproduction  of 
tissues. 

"  This  property  was  found  to  exist  in  the  blood  serum.  Con- 
firmatory of  this  theory  was  the  fact  observed  by  Bashford  and 
Murray  that  blood  serum  is  capable  of  controlling  the  growth 
of  cancerous  tumors  in  small  animals." 

It  is  possible  that  these  studies  and  discoveries  may  lead  to 
important  results  in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  The  writer  of 
the  article  from  which  we  quote  thinks  that  they  show  an  in- 
timate relation  between  flesh-eating  and  cancer.  So  he  closes 
with  this  recommendation : 

"  The  best  protection  any  person  can  have  against  this  dread 
disease  is  a  clean  alimentary  canal — an  intestine  free  from 
putrefactive  processes.  Such  a  condition  of  the  intestine  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  a  person  living  upon  a  flesh  diet." 


A  SCHOOL  RUN  BY  GIRLS 

INSTEAD  of  sending  a  boy  to  college  and  the  post-graduate 
school  of  pedagogics  in  order  to  make  a  school  principal  of 
him,  put  him  into  an  advertising  office.  Such  at  least 
seems  to  be  the  formula  that  produced  the  principal  of  the 
Washington  Irving  Girls'  High  School  in  New  York.  He  fol- 
lowed a  commercial  career  in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  before  becoming  a  teacher,  and 
when  he  entered  this  new  field  "  he  viewed  the  problem  of  man- 
agement from  an  entirely  new  standpoint- that  of  the  broad- 
minded  business  man  rather 
than  the  more  or  less  narrow 
pedagog."  This  is  the  account 
that  Charles  T.  Heaslip,  in 
Leslie's  Weekly,  gives  of  Will- 
iam McAndrew,  who  directs 
the  destinies  of  one  of  the  lar- 
gest public  schools  for  girls  in 
this  country.'  Formerly  housed 
in  five  different  branches,  the 
girls  look  forward  to  being 
brought  together  soon  in  a  fine 
large  building  now  in  process 
of  erection  at  Irving  Place  and 
Seventeenth  Street.  Mr.  Mc- 
Andrew has  been  conserva- 
tively described  by  one  visitor 
to  the  school  as  "  an  educator 
of  marked  originality,  some- 
what lacking  in  respect  for  tra- 
dition and  authority,  but  a 
genial  executive  of  stimulating 
personality  who  has  estab- 
lished between  himself,  the 
teachers,  and  the  students  a 
reciprocal  relation  of  service, 
respect,  and  affection."  The 
whole  school  is  virtually  run  by 

the  girls,  we  are  told,  and  "  it  is  run  like  a  great,  big,  happy 
family."     In  this  way  : 

"  The  teachers  are  like  so  many  '  big  sisters  '  to  their  pupils. 
They  enter  into  all  the  student  activities  with  real  enthusiasm 
and  encouragement  and  the  pupils  do  the  same  for  them.  Why, 
they  even  aciond  the  faculty  meetings !  And  they  are  welcome 
there. 

"  The  pupils  are  not  merely  permitted  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings. They  are  welcome !  Do  you  get  it?  No?  Well,  that  is 
probably  because  your  idea  of  a  faculty  meeting  is  a  group  of 
tired,  nervous-looking  teachers  gathered  together  in  a  wing 
room  and  being  either  bored  or  frightened  to  death  by  a  grouchy- 
looking  gentleman  in  a  loquacious  mood  and  a  rusty  Prince 
Albert.  But  just  dismiss  that  picture,  for  that  isn't  the  kind 
of  faculty  meetings  they  have  at  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School.  The  faculty  meetings  there  are  '  mutual  interest  par- 
ties,' with  the  principal  as  host,  and  the  teachers  and  pupils 
as  his  guests.  And  at  every  one  of  these  meetings  something 
is  done  for  the  general  good  of  the  school.     For  instance : 

"  Miss  Brown,  a  second-year  teacher,  will  announce  that  she 
has  noticed  considerable  crowding  on  the  front  stairways  re- 
cently during  the  changing  of  classrooms  between  recitation 
periods.  Whereupon  little  Susie  Smith  will  arise  and  explain 
that  the  congestion  is  due  to  the  pupils  from  the  front  rooms 
upstairs  meeting  those  from  the  front  rooms  downstairs,  and 
will  suggest  that  all  crowding  on  the  stairways  can  be  elimin- 
ated if  one  set  of  pupils  will  use  the  side  stairs  and  the  other 
the  front  stairs.  And  the  suggestion  will  probably  be  adopted. 
Then,  perhaps,  another  pupil  will  get  up  and  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  '  some  persons  '  have  been  dropping  waste-paper 
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and  other  litt'er  on  the  floors  recently,  instead  of  in  the  trash- 
baskets.  This  matter  will  be  referred  to  the  girls'  '  House- 
keepers' Union,'  whose  members  will  see  that  the  alleged 
offense  is  not  repeated." 

This  enthusiastic  writer  further  tells  us  that  "  one  novelty 
treads  on  the  heels  of  another,"  that  "  pedagogical  precedents  " 
are  trampled  on  with  a  nonchalance  "  that  has  made  more  than 
one  educational  demigod  lose  his  balance  and  slide  halfway 
down  Mount  Olympus,  clutching  wildly  at  the  Boulders  of 
Tradition  en  route."     An  instance: 

"  One  time  a  cold-eyed  superintendent  of  schools  in  another 

city  packed  his  most  cherished 
pedagogical  theory  in  a  canvas 
suit-case,  along  with  his  night- 
cap and  toothbrush,  and  came 
down  to  New  York  just  to  see 
how  much  '  overrated '  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School 
really  was.  He  belonged  to  the 
noble  army  of  educators  who 
regard  praise  as  a  form  of  dy- 
namite which  must  be  swathed 
in  the  safe  and  soft  recesses  of 
the  official  mind,  lest  an  explo- 
sion occur  and  wreck  disci- 
pline. Now,  most  of  the  school 
heads  whom  he  had  visited 
without  warning  during  his 
twenty  years'  experience  as  a 
dampener  of  pedagogical  en- 
thusiasm had  had  their  offices 
decorated  with  tearful  or  sul- 
len pupils  who  had  been  '  sent 
to  the  principal.'  But  no  such 
depressing  bas-reliefs  adorned 
the  office  of  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School  principal 
as  his  '  Supeship'  stalked  in 
there. 

'•  He  lingered  there  for  some 
time,  listening  gravely  to  the 
cheerful  welcome  of  the  prin- 
cipal, but  keeping  his  weather 
eye  open  the  while  for  a  vic- 
tim of  class-teacher  wrath. 
But  none  appeared.  Finally  he 
could  contain  himself  no  longer. 

"  '  Do  your  teachers  never  send  a  girl  to  the  office  ?  '  he 
demanded. 

"  '  They  most  assuredly  do, '  was  the  hearty  reply.      '  Here 

comes  a  "  culprit  "  now  !'  And  he  turned  to  greet  a  smiling  young 

girl,  who  handed  him  a  drawing  which  she  had  just  completed. 

"  '  That's  fine !  '  he  said  to  the  girl.     Then,  turning  to  his 

visitor,  '  Isn't  this  a  great  piece  of  work  ?  ' 

"  And,  taken  completely  off  his  guard,  the  cold-eyed  superin- 
tendent almost  agreed  that  it  was.  '  Uh-huh !  '  was  his 
comment. 

"  But  after  the  girl,  smiling  happily,  had  left  the  office,  he 
said  to   the  principal,  '  I   guess  you    misunderstood   my  last 

question.     I ' 

"  '  Oh,  no,  I  didn't ! '  interrupted  the  principal,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  '  You  asked  me  if  my  teachers  ever  sent  any  girls 
to  the  office.  The  answer  is,  "  Yes— about  fifty  or  sixty  a  day/ 
for  they  report  a  girl  to  me  every  time  she  does  a  particularly 
fine  piece  of  work.' 

"  And  then  the  host  took  pity  on  his  visitor  and  explained 
that  the  discipline  of  the  school  was  virtually  managed  by  the 
pupils  themselves.  He  told  him  how  each  class  was  organized 
with  three  officers — a  captain,  a  secretary,  and  a  housekeeper. 
And  he  took  him  around  and  showed  him  how  this  trio,  aided 
and  abetted  by  a  class  '  policeman, '  relieve  the  teacher  from  all 
duties  except  teaching  and  praising. 

"  And  when  the  superintendent  finished  his  tour  of  inspection 
he  voluntarily  admitted  that  self-management  by  the  pupils 
'  seemed  '  practical,  anyway,  and  that  a  word  or  two  of  praise 
now  and  then  '  might  not '  disrupt  a  school,  after  all  which 
was  some  admission  on  his  part,  considering  that  it  vi(>'Mted 
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that  cherished  theory  stowed  away  in  the  canvas  suit-case.  .  .  . 
They  teach  '  the  three  R's'  at  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School—'  the  three  R's  '  and  fifty-seven  varieties  of  more  fad- 
dist subjects,  including  cooking,  marketing,  nursing,  type- 
writing, Roman  history,  commercial  arithmetic,  biology,  etc., 
etc.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  Washington  Irving 
High  School  girls  that  the  results  of  the  regents'  examinations 
show  that  their  'parties  '  and  other  enjoyable  phases  of  school 
life  have  sharpened  rather  than  blunted  their  intellects.  For 
when  it  comes  to  passing  examinations,  the  Washington  Irving 
High  School  pupils  are  '  there  with  bells  on.' 

"  N.  B.     That  whirring  noise  is  the  old-time  pedagogs  turning 
in  their  graves." 


THE  STORY  OF   "HAIL  COLUMBIA" 

ONE  OF  OUR  national  anthems  has  been  sinking  into 
neglect  of  late  because  another  one  has  been  declared 
"official" — mainly,  it  seems,  to  save  foreigners  some 
confusion  as  to  the  proper  music  with  which  to  greet  our  war- 
ships and  their  officers.  Admiral  Dewey  it  was  who,  in  view 
of  the  above  perplexity,  secured  the  adoption  of  "  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner  "  as  the  officially  recognized  national  anthem. 
Up  to  that  time  the  older  song,  ''  Hail  Columbia,"  had  enjoyed 
equal  honors ;  and 
was,  indeed,  the  tune 
with  which  German 
bands  saluted  the  first 
American  warship 
that  passed  through 
the  canal  at  Kiel. 
Likewise  with  this 
tune  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son was  greeted  in 
the  Grand  Opera 
House  in  Paris  in 
1889.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  so  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Brown  in  The  Musi- 
cian (Boston),  "Hail 
Columbia"  was  played 
on  every  ship  of  Uncle 
Sam's  Navy  when  the 
colors  were  lowered 
at  sunset.  This  writer 
further  recalls  the 
fact  that  this  patri- 
otic anthem  " sprang 
into  being  as   a   side 

issue  of  the  dispute  between  two  alien  countries, 
political  background : 


THK     MAHCH    To    Till-;    C(JIl.\i;H-STONK    CEUK.MONY. 

Tlie  Kills  of   tlie  Wasliiiisttjii  Irving  High  School  take  the  upper  iiand  in  all  matters,  ami 
pedagoKical  precedents  are  trampled  on  with  nonchalance. 


been  called  from  retirement  at  Mount  Vernon  to  take  command 
of  the  Americans  in  case  war  should  actually  break  out.  His 
rank  was  that  of  lieutenant-general,  but  he  accepted  the  commis- 
sion (.June  3,  1798)  only  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  not 
be  called  into  the  field  until  an  emergency  should  arise  which 
would  require  his  actual  presence.  He  had  already  been  absent 
from  home  for  sixteen  long  years,  with  but  short  intervals,  and 
his  private  affairs  urgently  needed  personal  care. 

"  Even  our  national  affairs  were,  as  yet,  quite  unsettled.  The 
close  of  the  Revolution  found  the  thirteen  separate  and  inde- 
pendent States  joined  together  in  a  very  feeble  confederation. 
The  States  were  not  only  jealous  of  each  other,  and  of  the  cen- 
tral power.  Congress,  but  the  finances  were  in  a  deplorable 
condition. 

"During  Washington's  administration  there  was  practically 
no  partizanship,  but  with  his  retirement  the  contest  began; 
and  it  was  a  close-fought  election  which  resulted  in  our  second 
President  being  John  Adams,  Washington's  twice-elected  Vice- 
President,  a  sturdy  Massachusetts  lawyer. 

"  The  Government  was  anxious  to  be  neutral,  but  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  divided  into  parties  for  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  Some  felt  that  policy  and  duty  requir.ed  us  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  '  republican  France' — while  others  were 
for  uniting  with  England  as  the  great  preservative  power  of 
good  principles  and  safe  government.  Congress,  then  in  session 
at  Philadelphia,  was  anxiously  debating  what  attitude  was  best 

to  assume  between 
the  combatants.  Ex- 
cepting just  before 
our  Civil  War,  party 
strife  has  never  run 
so  high." 


The  occasion  of  the 
song's  composition 
was  a  matter  of  the 
theater,  just  as  we 
recorded  a  short  time 
ago  about  "  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner " 
being  launched  into 
public  favor  in  a 
Baltimore  theater. 
"  Hail  Columbia  "  was 
written  in  1798  by 
.Joseph  Hopkinson,  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer, 
who  wished  to  do  his 
friend  Mr.  Gilbert 
Fox,  a  young  actor, 
a  good  turn.  In  this 
way: 


This  is  its 


"During  the  first  year  of  Washington's  Administration,  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out.  And  by  the  second  year  of  that 
term,  it  had  reached  its  most  frightful  period. 

'■  Because  George  III.  of  England  sturdily  refused  to  recog- 
nize France  as  a  Republic,  the  two  countries  were  at  war. 
'  The  tricolor  shall  wave  on  the  blood-stained  banks  of  the 
Thames,'  proclaimed  one  of  the  fire-eating  French  directors, 
altho  Bonaparte  already  realized  that  it  could  not  be  conveni- 
ently arranged. 

"  Having  aided  us  in  Revolutionary  times,  the  French  expected 
us  to  turn  about  and  help  them,  in  a  very  different  sort  of 
quarrel,  against  England.  Also,  the  Directory  was  then  at  the 
head  of  affairs  and  the  conduct  of  the  French  Government  was 
so  outrageous  as  to  disgust  many  Americans  who  were  naturally 
inclined  to  sympathize  with  France. 

"  Indignant  at  our  neutrality,  the  French  nation  treated  our 
representatives  with  intolerable  insolence,  and  even  intimated 
that  France  would  have  to  be  bought  off  from  destroying  our 
ships.  The  United  States  seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  war  with 
France.  Acts  of  hostility  had  taken  place,  and  for  about  a 
year  there  really  was  war,  altho  it  was  never  declared. 

"  A  few  excellent  frigates  were  built,  and  Washington  had 


"  The  young  man, 
it  seems,  was  about  to  have  a  benefit  performance  on  the 
following  Monday,  and  came  to  Hopkinson  in  despair,  saying, 
that  as  twenty  boxes  still  remained  unsold,  it  looked  as  tho 
the  proposed  benefit  would  prove  to  be  a  failure.  His  pros- 
pects were  very  disheartening,  but  he  told  his  former  school- 
mate that  if  he  could  only  get  a  patriotic  song,  adapted  to 
the  then  popular  '  President's  March,'  he  was  quite  sure  it 
would  win  the  day  for  him.  He  said  that  the  poets  of  the 
theatrical  corps  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  accomplish  this. 

"  '  I  told  him,'  goes  on  the  letter,  '  I  would  try  what  I  could 
do  for  him.  He  came  the  next  afternoon,  and  the  song,  such 
as  it  is,  was  ready  for  him. 

"  '  The  object  of  the  song  was  to  get  up  an  American  spirit, 
which  should  be  independent  of,  and  above  the  interests,  pas- 
sion, and  policy  of  both  of  the  foreign  Powers.  And  no  allu- 
sion is  made  either  to  France  or  England  or  to  the  quarrel 
between  them. ' 

"  It  was  duly  advertised,  that  after  the  tragedy,  '  The  Italian 
Monk,'  an  entirely  new  song,  written  by  a  citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia, would  be  performed,  to  the  tune  of  '  The  President's 
March,'  accompanied  by  a  full  band,  and  a  grand  chorus. 

"  The  house  was  packed.  The  song  found  favor,  of  course, 
with  both  parties,  as  both  were  American;  and  it  was  encored 
and  reencored,  in  wild  enthusiasm,  more  than  half  a  dozen 
times.     Before  its  seventh  repetition,    the  audience,   already 
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familiar  with  the  tune,  had  also  learned  the  words  of  the  re- 
frain, and  finally  all  rose  and  joined  with  Mr.  Fox  in  the 
chorus,  '  Firm  united  let  us  be.' 

"  Afterward,  the  song  took  as  its  title  the  first  two  words  of 
the  opening  stanza ;  but  at  first  it  was  known  as  '  The  Favorite 
New  Federal  Song.'     And  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  Mr.  Fox, 


THE    ATJTHOR    OF    "PINAFORE." 

"  When  Sullivan  and  I  first  determined  to  work  together,  the 
burlesque  stage  was  in  a  very  unclean  state.  We  made  up  our 
minds  to  do  all  that  might  be  in  our  power  to  wipe  out  the  grosser 
element." 

at  this  benefit  performance,  is  said  to  have  reaped  a  golden 
harvest  through  the  courtesy  and  patriotism  of  his  poetic 
friend." 

The  music  of  "  Hail  Columbia  "  was  written  long  before  the 
words  and  there  is  "  considerable  debate  as  to  the  composer, 
altho  we  know  definitely  that  the  melody  was  composed  in  1789 
and  was  then  called  '  The  President's  March. '  "     Further : 

"  A  son  of  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  authorship  of  '  The 
President's  March,  asserts  that  it  was  played  for  the  first  time 
as  Washington  rode  over  the  Trenton  bridge,  on  his  way  to  the 
New  York  inauguration,  where  he  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the 
steps  of  the  Subtreasury  in  Wall  Street. 

"  This  claimant's  name  is  German,  and  variously  spelled 
'  Pfyles,'  •  Philo,'  '  Pfylo,'  '  Phyla,'  '  Phile.'  probably  '  Fyles,' 
says  one  historian,  bolder  than  the  rest. 

"  Others  believe  the  air  to  have  been  written  by  another  Ger- 
man musician  in  Philadelphia  named  Johannes  Roth,  or  Roat. 
And  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Philip  Roth,  teacher  of  music, 
25  Crown  Street,  mentioned  in  the  city  directories  from  1791 
to  1799,  is  suggestive. 

"  But  it  is  thought  that  the  tune  would  have  died  a  natural 
death,  had  it  not  been  coupled  with  the  present  patriotic  words 
— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Judge  Hopkinson's  modesty  led  him 
to  say  that  '  the  song  has  endured  infinitely  beyond  the  expec- 
tation of  the  author. ' 

"  In  Charles  Carleton  Coffin's  work — '  Four  Years  of  Fight- 
ing, '  he  speaks  very  earnestly  of  the  enthusiasm  of  1861.  Says 
he,  '  The  patriotism  of  the  North  was  at  flood-tide.  Every- 
where, the  music  of  the  streets,  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental, 
was  "  Hail  Columbia,"  and  "  Yankee  Doodle."  ' 

"  Even  before  that,  December,  1860— when  Major  Anderson 
had  taken  possession  of  Fort  Sumter  and  at  noon  precisely,  of 
the  second  day  after  Christmas,  raised  the  American  flag 
brought   away   from   Fort    Moultrie,    as  he  drew   the    '  Star 


Spangled  Banner  '  up  to  the  top  of  the  staff,  and  the  band  broke 
out  with  the  national  air  of  '  Hail  Columbia,'  loud  and  exultant 
cheers,  repeated  again  and  again,  were  given  by  the  officers, 
soldiers,  and  workmen. 

"  '  If, '  says  the  narrator,  '  South  Carolina  had  at  that  moment 
attacked  the  fort,  there  would  have  been  no  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  any  man  within  it,  about  defending  the  flag.' 

"  It  is  related  as  an  incident  of  Mill  Spring,  January  19,  1862, 
that  after  the  battle,  when  the  Minnesota  regiment  returned 
to  its  quarters  at  Camp  Hamilton,  they  marched  past  the 
colonel's  marquee  with  banners  flying,  and  their  splendid  band 
playing  '  Hail  Columbia.' 

"  Standing  in  front  of  the  tent  were  Dr.  Cliff,  General  Zolli- 
coffer's  brigade  surgeon,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carter,  of  the 
Twentieth  Tennessee  regiment,  and  several  Union  officers. 

"  '  Hail  Columbia  '  affected  both  the  rebel  officers  to  tears — 
they  wept  like  children.  And  Colonel  Carter  remarked  that, 
altho  compelled  to  fight  against  the  old  flag,  he  loved  it  still." 


GILBERT   DEAD,  YET  LIVING 

A  MID  THE  sincere  mourning  of  the  English  over  Sir 
/-\  William  Gilbert  there  is  also  gratitude  for  his  long  life 
-*-  -*-  and  ample  achievement.  Had  he  died  thirty  years  ago, 
remarks  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (Lon- 
don) ,  "  it  could  truly  have  been  said  that  his  death  had  'eclipsed 
the  gaiety  of  nations. '"  His  perennial  liveliness  is  attested 
there  as  well  as  here  with  us,  who  are  now  listening  to  a  re- 
vival of  his  "  Pinafore."  In  comparison  with  other  products  of 
the  Victorian  stage  he  almost  alone  evinces  vitality.  "  The 
Robertsonian  comedy  is  dead,"  observes  the  above-quoted  jour- 
nal. "  Lytton's  '  Money  '  may  do  for  a  command  performance 
[as  King  George  recently  entertained  the  German  Emperor  with 
it],  but  it  is  not  otherwise  required.  Even  the  admirable  H. 
J.  Byron  holds  the  stage  no  longer.  But  Gilbert  can  still  be 
acted  to  applauding  crowds  in  almost  any  language."  He  even 
overlaps  his  own  life  tenure  in  reincarnations.  One  holds  one's 
breath  to  hear  what  the  rej.oinder  may  be  when  this  journal 
declares :  "  There  is  the  great  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  Gilbertians  "  : 

"  He  owes  practically  everything  to  the  author  of  the  '  Bab 
Ballads.'  No  doubt  he  read  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche,  and  other 
serious  persons ;  but  his  method,  his  system,  is  that  of  the 
supreme  master  of  the  logical  burlesque.  A  comic  opera  by 
Gilbert  is  simply  a  Bab  Ballad  writ  large.     So  is  a  play  by  Mr. 
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WHERE    ttlR    VV.    S.    GILBERT    DIED. 

While  bathing  in  this  lake  on  his  own  estate  the  dramati.st,  it 
is  suppo.sed,  died  of  syncope  after  swimming  rapidl.v  to  the  assist- 
ance of  a  fellow  bather,  who  had  gone  beyond  her  depth. 

Bernard  Shaw.  You  take  a  conventional  idea,  turn  it  upside 
down,  and  then  work  it  out  to  its  severely  lo.gical  conclusion, 
remorselessly  accepting  all  the  absurdities  involved.  It  is  a 
combination  of  parody  of  the  ordinary  literary  form,  opera. 
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drama,  novel,  or  sentimental  poem,  with  severe  reasoning.  The 
method,  of  course,  is  not  entirely  original.  It  had  been  at- 
tempted by  others,  by  Swift  in  particular,  by  Fielding,  by  De 
Quincey.  But  Gilbert  developed  it  more  systematically  and 
elaborately,  and  he  had  the  happy  thought  of  taking  it  from 
the  study  to  the  stage,  and  the  happier  thought,  or  chance,  of 
exhibiting  it  in  association  with  the  music  of  as  consummate 
an  artist  as  himself. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  weak  points  of  our  modern  cultivatois  of 
the  psychological  grotesque.  When  Thackeray  asked  a  friend 
— the  original  of  Major  Pendennis — for  an 
opinion  on  his  lectures,  the  man  of  the  world 
replied:  'It  won't  do,  Thack ;  you  want  a 
pianner. '  We  feel  that  about  our  neodra- 
matists.  They  want  a  piano.  Mr.  Shaw 
would  go  better  in  comic  opera,  as  indeed  the 
ingenious  Viennese  have  observed,  with  the 
result  that  '  Arms  and  the  Man  '  becomes  an 
excellent  entertainment  as  '  The  Chocolate 
Soldier.'  When  you  get  into  fairyland,  music, 
dancing,  sweet  voices,  gorgeous  dresses,  and 
a  bevy  of  attractive  young  persons  help  to 
give  the  right  atmosphere.  Without  these 
adjuncts,  logic — which  is  only  another  form  of 
fairy  story — is  apt  to  seem  dull  on  the  stage. 
Real  life  is  not  logical,  but  quite  the  reverse. 
If  you  want  to  enter  the  realm  where  things 
happen  as  they  should  happen  according  to 
the  rules,  you  are  at  once  transported  into  an 
unreal  world.  And  that  world  must  be  sur- 
rounded with  the  adjuncts  and  attributes 
of  fantasy  if  it  is  to  be  surveyed  with 
conviction." 

The  London  Times  reflects  a  personal  side : 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  record  has 
been  kept  of  Gilbert  outside  his  published 
plays  and  verses.  Wit  like  his  is  rare — rarer, 
perhaps,  in  England  than  in  some  other  coun- 
tries. The  few  stories  of  him  that  have 
gained  currency  show  him  as  at  once  preter- 
naturally  ready  and  curiously  fastidious  as  to 
form.  He  would  no  more  utter  a  hackneyed 
witticism  than  he  would  publish  a  clumsy 
rime.  Everything  came  fresh  from  his  mint. 
Nor,  tho  he  is  classed  with  the  satirists,  was 
he  always  satirical.  '  Patience  '  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  one  of  his  operas  which  has  a  defi- 
nitely satirical  theme,  and  there  the  excellent 
fooling  is  perfectly  good-natured.  The  *  es- 
thetic movement '  lent  itself,  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  phase  of  public  folly  that  our 
generation  has  seen,  to  such  a  comic  travesty 
as  '  Patience  '  offered ;  and  yet  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Du  Maurier 
on  the  other,  killed  it  very  painlessly.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  in  conversation  Gilbert  was  not  amiable  in  his  treatment 
of  the  follies  of  his  contemporaries,  and  yet  certainly,  in 
his  ballads  and  plays,  our  modern  embodiment  of  the  comic 
spirit  was  as  genial  as  Moliere.  For  that  reason,  and  be- 
cause of  the  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  his  collaborator's 
music,  his  best  works  will  live  perhaps  longer  than  any  other 
plays  of  the  Victorian  era.  In  these  days,  when  events  and 
their  interpretations  follow  one  another  with  a  swiftness  such 
as  has  never  been  known  before,  it  is  foolish  to  predict  im- 
mortality for  any  work  or  any  reputation ;  but  if  originality, 
humor,  and  wide  outlook,  and  the  gift  of  happy  expression 
count  for  anything,  the  name  of  W.  S.  Gilbert  ought  long  to 
remain,  unsubmerged  by  the  waters  of  oblivion." 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  did  more  perhaps  than  any  of  their  con- 
temporaries to  cleanse  the  English  stage  from  indecency,  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  vulgarity,  remarks  Reynolds's  Neicspaper 
(London),  forgetting,  however,  to  say  tha^  in  some  instances 
the  work  needs  doing  over  again : 

"  Necessarily,  the  influence  of  the  librettist  in  this  direction 
was  more  potent  than  that  of  the  composer ;  for  music,  unallied 
to  words,  is  incapable  of  suggesting  indelicacy.  But  the  friends 
were  at  one  with  regard  to  the  inexpediency  of  pandering  to 
corrupt  tastes,  and  Gilbert,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  more 
than  once  took  occasion  to  remark,  '  When  Sullivan  and  I  first 
determined  to  work  together,  the  burlesque  stage  was  in  a  very 


unclean  state.  We  made  up  our  minds  to  do  all  that  might  be 
in  our  power  to  wipe  out  the  grosser  element ;  we  resolved  that 
our  plots,  however  ridiculous,  should  be  coherent,  that  our 
dialog  should  be  void  of  offense,  that,  on  artistic  principles,  no 
man  should  play  a  woman's  part  and  no  woman  a  man's.  Finally, 
we  agreed  that  no  lady  of  the  company  should  be  required  to 
wear  a  dress  that  she  could  not  wear  with  absolute  propriety 
at  a  private  fancy  ball.' 

"  His  dramatic  works,  altho  their  name  is  legion,  are  unblem- 
ished by  a  single  unseemly  thought  or  offensive  word,  and  his 
countless  contributions  to  comic  periodicals 
are  equally  free  from  the  objectionable  in- 
nuendoes and  doubles-entendre  with  which  a 
good  many  of  his  humorous  contemporaries,  in. 
England  as  well  as  France,  have  not  disdained 
to  bid  for  an  evanescent  popularity.  The 
racy  satirist  whose  genius  found  expression 
in  '  The  Bab  Ballads  '  and  '  Lays  of  a  Savoy- 
ard,' and  has  stamped  scores  of  opeias, 
'fairy-comedies,'  and  farces  with  its  unique 
and  indelible  cachet,  never  fathered  a  line  of 
verse  or  prose  that  could  give  umbrage  to  the 
most  rigorous  moralist." 


WHERE  POETRY  IS  SCORNED 
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UODERT    UNDEBWOOI)    JOHNSON, 


■  EW  YORK  should  have  no  rosy  illusions 
ibout  her  literary  eminence  since  one 
her  own  poets  has  risen  up  to  call 
her  contemptible.  He  did  not  use  this  exact 
word,  but  it  fits  his  description  pretty  accu- 
rately. And  if  New  York  is  offended,  the  critic 
doesn't  care,  for  he  says  that  if  his  compar- 
ison of  New  York  with  Boston  seems  odious 
to  the  larger  town,  why,  that  is  just  that  he 
means  it  to  be.  His  grievance  is  all  in  the 
name  of  poetry,  which  may  be  published  in 
New  York,  but  in  his  view  is  neither  appreci- 
ated nor  even  read  here.  The  poet  is  Mr. 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  who  succeeds 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  as  editor  of  TTie  Cen- 
tury Magazine.  He  delivered  the  formal  ad- 
dress at  the  commencement  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity on  the  theme  of  *■  Poetry  and  Modern 
Life,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  this: 


Poet,  and  successor  to  the  late  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder  as  editor  of  The 
Century  Magazine.  He  thinks  very  little 
of  New  York's  poetical  appreciation. 


"  It  was  formerly  more  fashionable  in  New 
York  than  it  now  is  to  make  sport  of  Boston 
culture.  Perhaps  this  persiflage  was  due  to 
New  York's  former  sense  of  inferiority,  ac- 
companied by  an  envy  very  complimentary  to  Boston;  perhaps 
the  materialism  of  New  York  has  evolved  a  skyscraper  self- 
suflficiency  which  makes  the  game  no  longer  worth  the  elec- 
tricity;  and  then  perhaps  it  is  merely  New  York's  growing 
indifference  to  culture. 

"  Probably  nowhere  in  this  country  is  there  more  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  pure  poetry  than  in  Boston  and  nowhere  less  than 
in  New  York.  And  altho  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  general  level 
of  intelligence  has  risen,  it  is  outside  our  metropolitan  bound- 
aries that  one  must  look  for  a  broad  and  liberal  recognition  of 
the  fine  arts,  of  which  poetry  is  one  of  the  finest.  Hundreds 
of  men  of  large  means  sit  in  their  luxurious  New  York  libraries 
and,  like  Grandcourt,  abstain  from  literature,  while  Boston  and 
Washington  and  the  West  are  fairly  feeding  upon  books  and 
giving  Manhattan  good-natured  scorn  for  scorn. 

'^  Save  in  a  few  eddies,  there  is  little  real  literary  apprecia- 
tion in  what  in  a  large  sense — not  a  horse-show  sense — may  be 
called  New  York  society.  We  have  been  swamped  by  the  im- 
ported provincialism  of  the  riewly  rich.  As  a  publishing  cen- 
ter New  York  is  vastly  important;  as  a  literary  center  it  is 
ridiculous.  The  humorists  were  accustomed  to  say  of  the  Bos- 
ton mother  that  she  prest  her  darling  infant  to  her  brain,  and 
cited  the  prayer  of  the  Beacon  Street  lady  :  '  Oh  Lord,  we  be- 
seech thee  that  we  may  not  palpitate  with  the  wrong  emotion.' 
The  traditions  of  a  great  intellectual  past  make  Boston  a  city 
in  which  a  poet  may  still  walk  unashamed  and  count  upon  as 
much  honor  and  appreciation  as  he  deserves.  Comparisons,  it 
is  said,  are  odious.     This  one  is  intended  to  be." 


LINCOLN   "IN   GETHSEMANE" 

MANY  EFFORTS  have  been  made  in  secular  journals 
to  prove  that  Lincoln  was  not  a  believer  in  Christian- 
ity. The  religious  press  has  just  as  often  combated 
the  contention.  Whether  or  not  he  can  be  shown  to  have  given 
a  formal  acknowledgment  to  the  truths  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, its  phraseology  was  oftenest  on  his  lips  and  his  imagi- 
nation was  occupied  with  the  crucial  moments  in  the  life  of  its 
founder.  One  of  these  has  lately  been  embodied  in  bronze  and 
set  up  as  a  memorial  to  the  comrades  of  Lincoln  Post  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  In  the  December  after  his  election,  when  he 
was  preparing  his  first  inaugural,  Lincoln  wrote  to  one  of  his 
friends,  "  I  am  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane."  In  that  hour, 
says  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  the 
sculptor,  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum,  "  found  him,  and  his  presenta- 
tion of  his  subject  has  filled  both  an  artistic  and  historic  want." 
The  editor  of  this  journal  writes  thus  of  the  dedicatory 
exercises : 

"  The  exercises  began  with  an  invocation  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Morgan,  pastor  of   the   Central    Methodist   Episcopal  Church. 


Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  .  Besides  Chancellor  Pitney,  who  made 
an  excellent  address,  ex-President  Roosevelt  delivered  an  ora- 
tion of  considerable  length.  .  .  .  When  the  flags  were  raised 
to  the  breeze  and  the  work  of  the  sculptor  was  exposed,  the 
exclamations  of  admiration  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  close 
enough  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  modeling  mingled  with 
the  exultant  shouts  of  the  thousands  who  only  knew  that  the 
formal  unveiling  had  been  effected. 

"Chancellor  Pitney  dedicated  the  monument  to  the  public. 
...  It  is  impressive,  unique,  showing  the  man  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  yet  taking  up  the  cross  which  his  duty  to  his 
country  imposed  upon  him." 


'Courtes}  of  "The  Christian  Ativocatf,'    New  Yorlt. 

BORGLUM'S    NEW    STATIK  OF   UxNCOUN    AT  NKWA 

Just  before  writing  his  first  inaugural  Limoln  wrote  to  a  frieiui  that  he  was  "  in 
It  is  tlii.s  aironizing  moment  tliat  the  sculptor  has  undertaken 

Among  his  supplications  to  the  God  of  Nations  as  the  God  of 
men,  was  that  the  statue  might  ever  remind  Americans  of  the 
qualities  of  President  Lincoln  and  of  the  work  he  achieved  ;  and 
that  it  might  serve  to  stimulate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  every 
one  to  pattern  himself  by  character  and  ideals  of  the  martyr- 
President. 

■  The  statue  was  erected  in  memory  of  Lincoln  Post  No.  11, 
G.  A.  R.,  Department  of  New  Jersey.  The  funds  for  it  were 
supplied  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Amos  H.  Van  Horn,  a  long-time 
citizen  and  merchant  in  Newark.  Mr.  Van  Horn  was  a  type 
of  the  young  American  manhood  from  whose  ranks  the  volun- 
teer armies  of  i:he  Union  were  recruited.  He  was  brought  up 
in  a  country  store,  but  came  to  the  city  for  a  better  opening. 
When  the  call  for  soldiers  was  made  he  joined  the  Army.  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  Newark  and  there  prospered.  In  his 
will  he  set  aside  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monu- 
ment. It  stands  upon  a  site  that  was  suggested  by  him  when 
he  spoke  of  his  desire  to  aid  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  fame  of 


CALLING  THE  PRESS  TO  AID  THE  PULPIT 

IF  THE  voice  from  the  pulpit  is  drowned  in  these  days  by 
the  roar  of  the  printing-press,  why  not  enlist  the  press  to 
help  sound  the  preacher's  call  ?  A  minister  who  is  merely 
satisfied  to  preach  vigorously  to-  empty  pews  is  both  short- 
sighted and  culpable,  says  Dr.  Christian  F.  Reisner,  of  New 
York.  If  the  people  stay  away,  it  is  still  the  minister's  duty 
to  get  the  message  to  them  somehow.  This  clergyman,  who 
writes  in  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  thinks  that  not 

nearly  enough  use  is  made  of  the 
newspapers.  He  believes  that  the 
newspaper  has  been  ignored  and 
neglected  by  the  Church  where  it  has 
not  been  belittled  or  maligned.  If 
properly  approached  it  is  ready  to 
respond,  so  he  is  convinced,  citing  :in 
illustration  in  defense  of  his  view  : 

"  I  addrest  by  invitation  the  New 
England  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  The  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  the  newspapers 
was  enforced  and  the  readiness  of 
the  papers  to  respond  was  asserted. 
The  fifteen  or  twenty  lines  used  in 
this  declaration  were  telegraphed 
out  and  in  less  than  a  month  one 
clipping  bureau  sent  me  a  hundred 
references  to  this  address,  coming 
from  coast  to  coast  and  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  many 
accompanied  by  editorial  comments 
and  assurances  that  the  newspapers 
were  ready  to  aid  the  Church.  Not 
one  found  fault  or  denied  its  willing- 
ness to  aid.  For  fourteen  years  it 
has  been  my  persistent  policy  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  news- 
paper men  wherever  possible  to  do 
so.  I  have  the  privilege  of  knowing 
hundreds  and  have  of  course  been 
quoted  in  interviews  many  times. 
And  yet  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
time  when  I  have  been  misrepre- 
sented or  misused  by  them.  They  are  eager  to  help  the  good. 
They  must  have  character  to  be  good  judges  of  news  and  to 
succeed  in  their  profession.  The  day  is  gone  when  the  drinking 
man, and  shyster  can  succeed  in  the  newspaper  field.  I  have 
also  invariably  talked  about  personal  religion.  Not  once  have 
I  been  rebuked,  but  have  often  been  given  illustrations  of 
truth  and  rich  new  thoughts.  And  in  all  my  pastorates  I  have 
received  some  of  them  into  the  church.  I  have  discovered  that 
many  of  the  best  newspaper  men  are  Christians  by  training  and 
sympathy.  In  fact,  five  of  the  strongest  news  managers  in 
New  York  City  are  worthy  sons  of  ministers." 

Ministers  there  are  who  cultivate  the  press  and  earn  the  title 
of  "self-pusher."  The  present  writer  sees  no  harm  in  this 
when  the  aim  is  sincere  and  of  high  purpose.     He  writes: 

"  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  him  to  get  his  name  in  the 
paper  as  much  as  possible  if  it  always  appears  in  connection 
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with  his  church.  He  must  avoid  self-flattery  and  exalt  the 
religion  for  which  he  stands.  Theaters  pay  double  rates  for 
purchased  space,  with  the  understanding  that  players  are  to 
have  notices  in  the  news  column.  Department  stores  eagerly 
seek  for  news  statements  about  members  of  their  firms,  picnics 
given  for  employees,  and  other  details.  Breweries  pay  for 
telegraphed  items  to  be  printed  on  the  front  pages  of  dailies. 
Politicians  are  seldom  hidden  under  a  rubber  blanket,  often 
being  compelled  to  purchase  newspaper  plants.  We  are  able 
to  gage  their  position  by  public  statements.  They  are  not 
more  worthy  or  more  able  to  mold  public  sentiment  than  the 
prophets  of  to-day,  ministers,  the  mouthpieces  of  God.  It  is 
not  sane  humility  to  keep  churches  in  the  background. 
Preachers  must  make  themselves  felt  in  the  community.  The 
Great  Teacher  was  talked  about  by  all  classes  and  spoke  ex- 
plicitly about  public  conditions." 

Som6  practical  hints  are  given  as  to  methods  of  cultivating 
newspaper  publicity.  The  minister  is  recommended  to  write 
signed  editorials  or  to  prepare  copies  of  addresses  for  reporters. 
Furthermore : 

"  Let  the  minister  be  always  ready  to  give  interviews.  First, 
let  him  know  the  managing  editor  of  the  paper  and  impress 
his  willingness  to  cooperate.  Many  garbled  interviews  result 
from  sending  green  reporters  to  be  tried  out  on  the  local  par- 
son. If  the  pastor  has  demonstrated  his  friendliness  and  ability 
to  the  managing  authorities,  such  an  indignity  will  not  be 
perpetrated.  Usually  carefully  write  down  the  things  which 
are  to  be  quoted.  Surely  enforce  this  if  the  interviewer  is  of 
second-grade  ability. 

"  Furnish  all  possible  news  to  the  dailies  exalting  the  social 
life  of  the  church.  People  everywhere  are  looking  for  help- 
ful fellowship.  The  New  York  Globe  recently  printed  the 
plaint  of  a  lonely  man  in  New  York.  A  gentleman  who  had 
been  gladdened  by  the  social  life  of  our  church  answered  it 
with  a  well-written,  cheerful  letter,  which  was  also  printed. 
Interrogations  came  to  me,  and  the  friendless  author  is  now  a 
member  of  our  church,  happy  and  cheery  because  of  the  social 
and  religious  life  which  he  has  found." 


PASSING  OF  THE  SHAKERS— It  is  reported  that  the  Shakers 
are  "winding  up  their  financial  affairs"  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  in  the  one  remaining  colony  of  that  sect  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  These  facts,  observes  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
"  call  attention  to  the  final  failure  of  one  of  the  longest  existing 
of  the  many  communistic  experiments  that  have  been  tried  in 
this  country."  At  present  remnants  of  once  flourishing  Shaker 
settlements  exist  in  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y-.  and  Enfield,  Conn., 
besides  those  referred  to  in  Ohio.  The  Pioneer  Press  notes 
these  historic  data : 

"  The  Shakers  first  established  themselves  in  this  country 
just  before  the  Revolutionary  War  and  have  kept  their  organi- 
zation more  or  less  intact  since  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  fundamental  basis  of  their  organization  offered  nothing 
to  promise  prolonged  existence  of  the  sect. 

"The  Shakers  were  the  followers  of  'Mother  Ann'  Lee. 
They  believed  that  she  was  the  feminine  counterpart  of  Jesus 
Christ.  She  died  in  1784  and  the  society  was  reorganized  on  a 
communistic  basis.  Celibacy,  non-resistance,  and  equality  for 
women  are  the  simple  tenets  of  the  Shaker  creed.  Their 
affairs  are  managed  by  groups,  the  authority  being  vested  in 
two  men  and  two  women  chosen  by  the  colony.  All  of  their 
religious  and  business  affairs  are  discust  in  open  meeting. 
They  do  not  worship  Christ  nor  Ann  Lee.  but  *  the  highest 
good  wherever  it  may  be  found.'  The  Shakers  had  a  mem- 
bership of  4,000  in  1887,  but  their  membership  decreased  to 
1,000  in  1902,  and  it  appears  now  that  they  are  on  the  point  of 
dissolution. 

"  In  the  years  following  the  American  Revolution  more  than 
a  score  of  communistic  sects  and  colonies  were  established  in 
the  United  States.  Some  of  them  appealed  to  the  sensualities 
and  some  of  them  were  plain  swindles.  The  Shakers  held  out 
no  sensual  or  financial  allurements  and  it  is  surprizing  that  they 
have  endured  so  long,  except  on  the  theory  that  their  simplicity 
in  living  attracted  recruits,  and  made  them  the  sole  survivors 
of  all  these  social  experiments.  With  their  passing  will  close 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  social  experiments  in 
the  history  of  any  country." 


A  RELIGIOUS  TREASURE  SAVED 

ENGLAND  seems  more  eager  to  retain  religious  treasures 
than  those  that  are  merely  artistic.  Recently  a  copy 
of  Foxe's  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  owned  and  autographed 
by  John  Bunyan,  was  advertised  for  sale  and  might  have  come 
into  the  possession  of  some  odious  American  had  not  the 
Attorney-General  of  Great  Britain  intervened  at  the  last 
moment  and  stopt  the  sale.  The  book  has  been  held  since  1841 
by  the  Bedford   Literary   Institute   which  acquired  it  from  a 
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This  title-pat:e  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  Foxe's  "  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs" bears  Bunyan's  autograph  signature.  The  people  of  Bed- 
ford, where  the  book  has  been  owned  since  1841,  were  restrained 
by  England's  Attorney-General  from  selling  it  at  auction. 

Bedford  bookseller  for  £45.  The  Institute  feels  itself  burdened 
by  a  mortgage  which  can  not  be  said,  however,  to  be  of  over- 
whelming proportions.  It  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
season  of  great  prices  paid  for  literary  treasures,  and  looked 
to  realize  £8,000  to  £10,000  at  the  sale  of  its  unique  possession. 
Almost  the  whole  nation,  as  exprest  through  its  newspapers, 
was  aroused.  The  Attorney-General  was  interrogated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  decided  that  there  was  "  justifica- 
tion of  a  complete  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
original  purchase,  the  conditions  under  which  the  volumes  were 
deposited  in  the  library,  and  the  right  of  the  library  to  sell 
them,"  and  ordered  the  book  withdrawn.  The  London  Times 
voices  its  indignation  in  these  words : 

"  Apart  from  their  legal  right  to  sell  the  book — which  is  and 
must  be  in  dispute  until  the  question  we  have  raised  is  authori- 
tatively settled^very  few,  we  should  hope,  will  be  found  to 
indorse  the  moral  right  of  the  authorities  of  the  Bedford  Lit- 
erary Institute  to  do  so.  The  idea  of  selling  at  a  great  price 
a  book,  of  which  the  sole  value  consists  in  its  associations  with 
Bunyan  and  with  Bedford  Gaol,  for  the  sake  of  paying  oflT  a 
trumpery  mortgage  is  so  preposterous  and  so  repugnant  to  all 
right  feeling  that,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the  book  would  re- 
main in  England  and  be  entrusted  to  custodians  more  worthy 
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of  it  than  the  Bedford  Literary  Institute  has  shown  itself  to 
be,  we  might  be  content  to  waive  the  legal  question  of  title  in 
order  to  make  quite  certain  that  that  Institute,  at  any  rate, 
should  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it." 

The  Institute  has  now  to  establish  its  legal  right  to  dispose 
of  the  book  by  sale.  One  wonders  if  high  prices  can  further 
tempt  it  to  brave  such  scorn  as  this : 

"  Even  if  the  library  makes  good  its  claim,  no  harm  can  come 
of  the  delay,  which  will,  at  least  prevent  an  acrimonious  and 
futile  controversy  after  the  inevitable.  Were  the  book  only 
one  of  ordinary  interest  to  collectors,  the  question  of  legal 
right  would  still  remain  ;  but  in  the  present  case,  which  in- 
volves a  most  intimate  relic  of  one  of  England's  greatest  heirs 
of  fame,  the  question  becomes  one  of  moral  right  as  well.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inquiry  which  is  to  follow  the  Attorney- 
General's  action  will  awaken  the  library's  slumbering  sense  of 
its  responsiblity  to  the  nation.  It  has  been  England's  un- 
chartered custodian  of  Bunyan's  book  for  seventy  years,  and 
the  privilege  of  having  guarded  the  book  so  long  should  be  a 
powerful  incentive  to  insuring  its  preservation  for  the  future, 
either  at  Bedford,  where  Bunyan  pursued  his  tinker's  craft, 
'  sitting  at  a  door  in  the  sun  and  talking  about  the  things  of 
God,'  or  in  some  national  collection.  The  only  other  book 
comparable  with  this  copy  of  Foxe,  Milton's  Bible,  is  in 
America.  Neither  can  be  measured  by  commercial  standards. 
Public  subscriptions  may  fail  to  keep  such  treasures  in  the 
country,  but  their  failure  does  not  prove  that  the  nation  is  in- 
sensible to  an  irreparable  loss." 


A  "MUNICIPAL  PENTECOST" 

THE  MEN'S  BROTHERHOOD  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  started  out  recently  to 
show  how  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  They  were 
chafing  under  inactivity,  and  to  prove  the  worth  of  their  organi- 
zation for  some  effective  work  they  began  a  "  Spotless  Town 
Crusade."  Six  languages  were  required  to  inform  the  citizens 
of  this  manufacturing  town  what  was  asked  of  them.  Several 
weeks  were  occupied  in  the  preliminary  task  of  educating  the 
city  in  the  meaning  of  the  crusade.  Thousands  of  pieces  of 
printed  matter  were  distributed  in  the  homes  of  the  community, 
and,  says  the  Rev.  Herbert  A.  Jump  in  The  CongregationaUst 
and  Christian  World  (Boston),  "these  leaflets  came  to  not  a 
few  foreign-born  citizens  as  the  first  communication  in  their 
native  language  which  they  had  ever  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment whose  flag  was  floating  over  them."     Further: 

"  The  city  missionary  had  given  them  tracts  which  they  could 
understand,  but  the  city  itself  had  never  given  them  anything. 
Accordingly  they  responded  with  enthusiasm.  When  the  man 
who  had  been  born  in  Poland  read,  '  Co  mamy  zrohic  ahy  dopo- 
modz  oczyscic  miasto  New  Britain  ';  when  the  man  from  Naples 
read,  '  Sgombrate  le  vostra  cenere  e  le  immondizie  dal  vostro 
cortile  ';  when  the  man  from  the  Rhine  Valley  read,  '  Reinigen 
Sie  Ihren  Keller,  Stall  oder  Schetme  ';  when  the  man  from 
Stockholm  read,  '  Blanda  icke  ihop  aska  och  affall  ';  and  when 
the  man  from  the  ghetto  of  a  Russian  city  read  some  advice 
which  the  pages  of  The  CongregationaUst  can  not  reproduce 
because  it  was  printed  in  Yiddish — these  recently  arrived  citi- 
zens were  but  having  brought  home  to  them  in  intelligible 
translations  such  injunctions  as  : 

What  You  Can  Do  to  Help  Make   New  Britain  a 

Clean  City 

1.  Take  away  all  the  ashes  and  dirt  from  your  back  yard 
immediately.     Send  your  rubbish  to  the  dumping-ground. 

2.  Clean  out  your  cellars,  stables,  and  sheds.  Whitewash 
your  cellar  walls,  fences,  and  hen-houses. 

3.  Burn  all  rubbish  that  will  burn.  Clean  your  vacant  lots 
and  alleyways. 

4.  Avoid  mixing  ashes  and  garbage.  This  is  against  the 
law.     You  may  be  fined  five  dollars. 

5.  Refrain  from  throwing  old  paper,  banana  or  orange  skins 
into  streets. 

6.  Plant  some  grass  and  flower  seeds  to  make  your  home 
beautiful.  Every  house  should  have  a  little  green  grass  and  a 
few  trees. 


7.  When  you  have  cleaned  up  for  Easter,  KEEP  your  yard 
clean  all  the  time. 

Dirty  yards  cause  flies,  sickness,  death. 

Old  tin  cans  hold  water;  water  breeds  r/hosquitoes. 

Rotten  garbage  makes  bad  air,  bad  air  makes  weak  bodies, 
weak  bodies  make  big  doctor's  bills. 

The  methods  of  modern  advertising  also  were  employed  to 
contribute  to  the  end  sought.     Thus  : 

"  At  the  outset  there  was  the  photographing  of  some  guilty 
back  yards  which  had  first  suggested  the  idea  of  a  Spotless 
Town.  This  savored  not  a  little  of  adventure.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  president  of  a  Congregational  Church  Men's  League 
narrowly  escaped  a  baptism  of  garbage  thrown  out  from  a 
third-story  tenement.  A  few  days  after  the  results  of  the 
kodak  campaign  had  been  made  public,  a  minister  of  a  Congre- 
gational church  was  accosted  on  the  street  by  an  irate  individ- 
ual and  profanely  threatened  with  physical  violence  if  eveE 
again  he  was  seen  trespassing  upon  certain  real  estate.  Inas- 
much, however;  as  the  Spotless  Town  pictures  had  really  been 
taken  by  the  sanitary  inspector  of  the  city  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  official  investigations,  these  and  other  impulsive  out- 
breaks by  sensitive  property-owners  appealed  principally  to 
one's  sense  of  humor. 

"  The  pictures  were  put  into  half-tones  and  published  far  and 
wide  in  the  newspapers  and  on  the  leaflets.  They  were  made 
into  stereopticon  slides  and  shown  to  a  citizens'  meeting,  to 
the  pupils  of  the  high  school,  and  finally  at  a  special  exhibition 
given  before  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  at  which  time 
the  city  government  passed  a  vote  commending  the  crusade  to 
all  residents  of  New  Britain.  Lat«r  on  pictures  were  taken  of 
the  dumps  where  the  results  of  the  clean-up  campaign  bulked 
most  evidently,  of  children  actually  engaged  in  hauling  away 
their  loads  of  rubbish  in  express  carts  with  other  children  as 
two-legged  draft-horses,  and  of  yards  where  the  sanitary 
cyclone  had  done  its  work.  The  local  theaters  cooperated  during 
the  week  of  most  strenuous  interest,  and  each  of  them  ran  a 
series  of  the  Spotless  Town  pictures  introduced  with  such 
exhortations  as 

Are  you  helping  the 

Spotless  Town  Crusade? 

Here  are  some  of  the  yards  that  need 

to  be  cleaned. 

How  do  you  like  them  ? 

"  Of  course  many  of  the  yards  portrayed  were  recognized  by 
the  audiences,  but  that  did  no  injury  to  the  cause.  And  the 
body  of  public  sentiment  was  so  strongly  favorable  to  the 
movement  that  the  complaints  of  disgruntled  property-owners 
were  nothing  but  wind  flurries  on  the  surface  of  the  advancing 
tide.  With  the  Mayor  as  honorary  president  of  the  crusade, 
the  health  officer  as  acting  chairman,  the  sanitary  inspector  as 
an  aggressive  worker,  and  all  the  municipal  machinery  under 
orders  to  render  assistance  wherever  possible,  there  is  small 
wonder  that  the  enterprise  succeeded.  New  Britain  is  fortunate 
in  having  as  officials  at  the  head  of  her  government  men  who 
are  desirous  of  developing  among  her  polyglot  citizens  the 
modern  '  city-consciousness  ' ;  hence  they  are  keenly  alive  to 
every  form  of  civic  uplift,  and  the  achievements  of  the  city 
along  these  lines  are  limited  only  by  her  youth  and  resources." 

But  for  the  Spotless  Town  League — ten  thousand  boys  and 
girls  wearing  a  blue  and  white  membership  button  and  each  one 
of  them  committed  to  the  cleaning  up  of  his  own  back  yard — 
the  movement  "  would  have  failed  of  its  largest  usefulness  "  : 

"  Printed  matter  helped,  pictures  helped,  but  the  school-chil- 
dren helped  most  of  all.  Indeed,  but  for  the  Spotless  Town 
League — ten  thousand  boys  and  girls  wearing  a  blue  and  white 
membership  button  and  each  one  of  them  committed  to  the 
cleaning  up  of  his  own  back  yard — the  movement  would  have 
failed  of  its  largest  usefulness.  There  were  some  ten  com- 
mandments of  Spotless  Town  which  they  tried  to  obey.  '  Don't 
throw  anything  on  the  sidewalk  or  street,'  was  the  first  com- 
mandment. '  Don't  mix  ashes  and  garbage;  pigs  don't  like  to 
eat  old  coal  or  clinkers, '  was  the  fourth  commandment.  '  Don't 
forget  that  horses  love  banana-skins;  a  banana-skin  is  not 
dangerous  if  it  is  inside  a  horse's  stomach,'  was  the  eighth 
commandment.  Hearing  about  Spotless  Town  in  school,  these 
League  members  talked  about  Spotless  Town  when  they  went 
home ;  and  the  result  was  that  Good  Friday,  a  legal  holiday  in 
Connecticut,  found  literally  thousands  of  fathers  at  work  with 
their  children,  busy  in  out-of-door  house-cleaning." 
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SAFETY  and  PROFIT 
FOR  SMALL  INVESTORS 

The  only  REAL  investment   in  the  world  is  REAL  ESTATE. 
Land   is    wealth-  -above  accident   and  beyond   business    risk. 

INVEST   your   savings   in    LAND.      Let.  other    people    make  vou    independent.       If 
you    own  good  city    real    estate,    every    man,  woman    and  child   in   its  vicinity  is 
constantly   WORKING   FOR   YOU,   increasing  your  land  value  year  by  year. 

Chicago  has  grown  from  a  trading  post  of  60  people  in  1B30  to  the  fourth  city  in  the  world 
with  2,185,283  population  in  80  years.      THINK  OF   IT. 

Business  buildings  in  the  downtown  district  costing  $34,925,000  and  public  improvements 
to  cost  hundreds  of  Millions  are  now  under  way.  In  the  next  few  years  Chicago  must  even 
surpass  her  own  unparalleled  records  of  growth,  and  her  suburban  real  estate  is  sure  to  DOUBLK 
AND  TREBLE  IN  VALUE.     Population  and  land  values  move  together. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY,  AND  YOU  HAVE  AN  OPPORTUNITY 

SELDOM  OFFERED  SMALL  INVESTORS 

Several  years  ago  we  purchased  for  cash,  at  a  very  low  price,  426  lots  in  what  is  now  one  of 
Chicago's  most  beautiful  suburbs.  Four  blocks  away,  lots  are  selling  today  at  from  ^300  to  $7oo 
each.      In  our  judgment  every  one  of  our  lots  is  now  worth  at  least  $250. 

To  increase  our  already  large  list  of  clients,  we  offer  180  of  these  lots  at  a  special  price  con- 
siderably below  present  value.  We  will  sell  them  in  groups  of  four  lots  to  each  purchaser 
at  |i6o  a  lot, — $640  for  the  four.  Terms  ^60  cash,  balance  $10  per  month.  NO  INTEREST. 
Five  per  cent  discount  for  all   cash. 

This  is  a  rare  chance  to  secure  LIVE  PROPERTY  in  a  fine  suburb  right  on  the  edge  of 
America's  greatest  railroad  and  agricultural  center.  Every  lot  is  well  located,  high  and  drv,  and  should 
sell  in  a  very  short  time  for  $300  to  I350  each.  NEVER  BEFORE  HAVE  WE  OFFERED 
SUCH  BARGAINS,  and  we  stake  our  reputation  that  these  lots  will  make  you  money. 

We  have  been  in  the  banking  and  investment  business  since  1867:  bankers  in  Iowa  until 
1893;  ^^^'  estate  experts  in  Chicago  ever  since.  Our  bankers  will  tell  vou  of  our  reliability,  or  we 
can  refer  you  to  hundreds  of  customers  throughout  the  United  States  for  whom  we  have  made 
money  in  years  past. 

If  you  come  to  see  this  property  you  will  surely  buy.  If  you  cannot  visit  us,  we  will  protect 
you  fully  in  purchasing  by  mail  or  wire. 

A  little  booklet  entitled  "Investing  for  Profit"  embodies  our  experience  of  over  forty  years. 
To  get  acquainted,  it  will  be  sent  you  free  for  a  limited  time.  Drop  us  a  line  today — RIGHT 
NOW — so  we  mav   write  you  a  personal  letter,  explaining  the  unusual  merit  of  our  proposition. 

D.  C.  &  C.  P.  CAMPBELL 

1016    Royal   Insurance    Building  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Long   Distance  Telephone  :    Harrison,    1126 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  Digest  when  writing  to  advenlsers. 
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'^        Food 

Help  Your  Baby  Fight 
the  Summer  Heat 

IT  isn't  the  heat,  it  is  the  food  that  kills  our 
babies  in  the  summer  time — and  alas,  more 
of  them  die  in  these  three  summer  months 
than  in  ail  the  rest  of  the  year  together.  Yet  it 
is  ail  so  unnecessary.  With  the  help  of  Nestle's 
Food  the  summer  can  be  so  comfortable  for  the 
baby  and  you  will  be  free  from  anxiety. 

In  the  long  sultry  nightsk,  youdo  not  need  to  bear 
the  trials  o£  souring  milk,  the  baby  weary  and 
cross,  yourself  exhausted.  If  the  baby  has  the  right 
food,  it  will  not  mind  the  heat.  Try  Nestle's  for  a 
while,  and  you  will  see  the  little  body  plump  out;  and 
bathed,  freshly  clothed,  aired,  sunned  and  properly 
fed  that  little  one  of  yours  will  sleep  smilingly  in 
Its  little  bed. 

For  Nestle's  exactly  suits  the  little  baby  stom- 
ach; Nestle's  will  not  spoil  in  the  heat  and  Nestl6's 
contains  no  germs. 

More  babies  die  of  summer  diarrhea  than  any 
other  cause,  because  in  the  heat  of  the  year,  cow's 
milk  has  even  more  than  the  usual  number  of  germs, 
and  the  child's  powers  of  resistance  are  greatly  less- 
ened in  hot  weather.  Your  baby  cannot  digest  the 
curds  in  cow's  milk,  and  your  baby  needs  miore 
sugar  than  it  gets  in  cow's  milk. 

All  this  is  overcome  in  Nestle's  Food.  Nestle's 
is  the  best  cow's  milk,  from  our  own  sanitary  dairies, 
purified  and  modified  until  it  is  the  nearest  thing  there 
is  to  mother's  milk.  That  is  why  it  suits  the  baby 
stomach  so  well;  a  baby's  stomach  was  made  to  di- 
gest its  mother's  milk,  and  any  substitute  for  that 
mother's  milk  must  be  so  like  it  that  the  baby  won't 
notice  the  difference. 

For  three  generations  its  use  has  constantly 
increased  all  over  the  civilized  world.  This 
should  give  you  confidence  ;  so  if  your  baby 
is  not  thriving  as  he  should,  send  for  the 
Sample.    It  will  give  him  the  right  start. 

"  Infant  Feeding  and  Hyjjiene  "  is  a  72-page  Boole 
of  every  day  help.  Several  million  mothers  now  have 
it,  and  yours  will  come  with  the  Sample. 

HENRI  NESTLE,        92  Chambers  St.,  New  York, 
Please  send  me,  free,  your  book  and  trial  package. 

Name 

Address 


DA-NITE 

Binoculars 


are  fast  superseding 
the  old  style  restricted- 
power  glasses. 

T)\A  -KITE  glasses  fur- 
nish ALL  the    service    of 

several  different  glasses  in 

/  '-"^^^^      one  instrument  —  by   sim- 

ply tuniiuf;  little  metal  discs  while  holding  the  glass. 

High  or  L>,\v  PipwMf.  for  discerning  distant,  small  objects,  or  for 
viewing  those  within  e;isy  range. 

And,  T)A-NITK  classes  rost  less  than  half  the  price  of  glasies  of 
only  one  power.  $I.'>  postpaid,  including  carrying  case  and  cord 
Travellers.  Tourists,  Antoniobilists,  Sportsmen  should  all  have 
DA-NITE  Binoculars      Send  for  Booklet  F-1. 

Mclntire,  Magee&  Brown  Co.,  723  Santom  St.,  PkiU.,  Pa. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE  GOOD  DONE  BY  CARRIE  NATION 
T  T  has  been  said  that  we  go  insane  only  over 
-*■  the  things  worth  while  going  insane  over. 
Carrie  Nation  is  dead,  and  her  death  was 
caused  by  paresis.  Therefore  her  enemies 
rejoice.  These  enemies  include  many  them- 
selves favorable  to  prohibition.  But  they 
firmly  believe  that  Carrie  Nation  made  them 
a  laughing-stock  as  well  as  herself,  and  that 
she  did  their  cause  more  harm  than  good. 
They  forget  some  things,  however,  and  from 
all  the  multitude  of  humorous  "write-ups'" 
of  her  career  now  appearing  in  the  press,  we 
must  turn  to  the  region  of  her  birth  and 
l)ringing  up  in  order  to  find  impartial,  digni- 
fied treatment  and  opinion.  The  following 
account  is  contained  in  the  Kansas  City 
Journal.     It  says  editorially: 

No  matter  what  outsiders  may  say  of  the 
late  Carrie  Nation,  the  people  of  Kansas  have 
a  warm  spot  in  their  hearts  for  her.  Perhaps 
she  was  misguided.  If  she  was,  it  was  in  the 
right  direction. 

That  Carrie  Nation  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  wholesome  condition  existing  in 
Kansas  to-day,  so  far  as  the  enforcement  of 
the  prohibitorj^  law  is  concerned,  is  admitted 
by  all  public  men  who  have  kept  close  tab  on 
things.  Had  she  not  started  out  with  her 
little  hatchet  the  chances  are  that  the  State 
would  be  disregarding  the  prohibitory  law 
now  as  it  had  been  before  her  advent.  It  is 
common  knowledge  to  all  that  Kansas  was  in 
a  most  deplorable  condition  from  a  temper- 
ance standpoint,  when  she  first  broke  loose. 
All  the  big  towns  had  open  saloons  and  nearh' 
every  small  town  had  its  joint  or  blind  tiger. 
No  effort  was  being  made,  in  good  faith,  to 
enforce  the  law.  Wichita  boasted  of  its  high- 
toned  saloons  with  expensive  bars  and  mir- 
rors. Kansas  City,  Kan.,  had  as  fine  saloons 
as  its  sister  c'ty  across  the  line.  Leaven- 
Morth  and  At  hison  had  a  saloon  in  ever}- 
business  block.  Expensive  bars  were  main- 
tained in  Topeka  right  in  the  shadow  of  the 
State-house  dome.  Saloonkeepers  and  joint- 
ists  were  running  the  towns  and  in  many 
places  were  even  dictating  the  politics  of 
their  counties.  Some  of  them  were  so  bold 
as  to  try  to  run  state  politics.  Corruption 
was  rife  everywhere.  The  State,  from  a 
prohibition  viewpoint,  was  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  nation.  Wherever  a  prohibition  fight 
was  in  progress  the  liquor  interests  held 
Kansas  up  as  a  horrible  example.  It  was 
humiliating  to  the  law-abiding  people  of  the 
Sun-flower  State.  But  they  couldn't  denj'  it. 
.\11  they  could  say  to  the  charge  was:  "As 
bad  as  conditions  are  under  prohibition,  they 
are  not  as  bad  as  they  would  be  with  open 
saloons  everj^vhere."  The  people  would  take 
much  comfort  out  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
a  few  counties  where  the  law  was  rigidly  en- 
forced. But  when  Kansas  was  put  in  evi- 
dence as  "Exhibit  A"  in  other  States  where 
a  prohibition  fight  was  on,  prohibition  was 
not  materially  benefited.  In  fact,  it  was 
injured. 

Contempt  for  the  prohibitory  law  bred 
contempt  for  other  laws.  The  low-down 
joints   and   grog  shops   became   shelters   for 
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Relieves  Meadncho 
Horsford's  .%eid  I'husiihate 

Relieves  headache  and  nervousness  caused  bv  im- 
paired digestion,  wakefulness  or  overwork. 


A  wise  mother  realizes  the  im- 
portance of  selecting  food  best 
adapted  to  Summer  needs. 

Appetizing  flavour,  wholesome 
nourishment,  and  convenience  of 
serving  are  all  found  in 


Post 
Toasties 


No  wonder  the  little  folks  are  on 
tip-toe  with  anticipation  when  they 
see  a  package  of  this  crisp,  de- 
licious food. 

The    Ideal    Summer    Food    for_ 
Breakfast.  Lunch  or  Supper. 

"The  Memory  Lingers** 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  U.S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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crooks  of  all  kinds,  and  crinu's  of  the  most 
revolting  naturo  were  so  numerous  that  tlicy 
ceased  to  have  any  news  value. 

"A  murder  in  Wichita  or  Topeka  is  no 
longer  news,"  is  the  reply  Eastern  papers 
would  make  to  a  query  as  to  how  much  they 
wanted  of  a  certain  murder. 

This  was  the  condition  when  Carrie  Nation 
showed  up  with  her  hatchet,  or  rather  her  ax. 
For  while  C'arrie's  fame  is  linked  with  the 
"hatchet,"  it  was  an  ax  that  she  first  used., 
Driven  almost  to  frenzy  by  drunkenness  in 
her  own  family  and  by  the  utt(!r  disregard  in 
which  public  officials  held  their  own  oaths  of 
office,  she  decided  to  close  up  the  saloons  in 
her  own  little  town.  Little  did  she  dream 
that  her  smashing  raid  a.t  Jviowa  would 
ultimately  bring  her  into  national  prominence. 
It  wasn't  glory  she  was  looking  for  when  she 
first  began  her  crusadt;;  it  was  the  enforce- 
ment of  tlie  prohibitory  law.  After  she  got 
a  touch  of  notoriety  she  kept  on.  Perhaps  it 
caused  her  later  to  do  much  smashing.  But 
notori(!ty  was  the  furthest  from  her  thoughts 
when  she  started  out. 

It  was  and  still  is  against  the  law  to  destroy 
property,  but  Mrs.  Nation  always  contended 
that  property  used  for  an  unlawful  purpose 
was  not  property;  at  least,  that  it  was  not 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law.  It  was 
her  conviction  to  the  very  last  that  it  was  no 
crime  to  smash  a  joint  or  spill  a  lot  of  liquor 
in  the  gutters.  And  it  was  this  feature  of  the 
case  that  caus(!d  the  law-abiding  people  to 
cheer  her  on.  They  felt  that  Kansas  had 
been  outraged  so  long  by  the  outlaws  in  the 
liquor  traffic  that  drastic  action  of  most  any 
kind  against  them  was  all  right 

It  was  not  Carrie's  smashing  that  brought 
about  the  change  in  Kansas  conditions.  Nor 
her  little  hatchet.  It  was  her  tongue.  Her 
hatchet  and  her  smashing  enabled  her  to  get 
the  ear  of  the  people  in  general  and  public 
officials  in  particular.  And  her  tongue  did 
the  rest.  She  tackled  every  public  official 
who  was  in  the  least  responsible  for  the 
notorious  violation  of  the  prohibitory  law. 
The  lectures  she  read  governors,  attorney- 
generals,  county  attorneys,  district  judges, 
supreme  judges,  legislators,  and  others  less 
important  were  heralded  everywhere  by  the 
press.  She  got  right  "under  the  hide"  of 
the  offi<!ials.  Public  sentiment  was  behind 
her  absolutely  in  her  castigation  of  recreant 
officials.  She  drove  them  to  action.  Then 
they  found  that  it  wasn't  so  hard  after  all  to 
enforce  the  law.  A  wave  of  law  enforcement 
was  soon  kindled,  and  it  has  been  going  ever 
since.  As  a  result  Kansas  probably  hasn't 
an  open  saloon  within  its  borders  to-day,  and 
blind  tigers  and  joints  are  as  scarce  as  hen's 
teeth.  It  is  popular  now  to  enforce  the 
prohibitory  law.  No  longer  do  the  politicians 
cater  to  the  jointists  and  their  allies.  "Swat 
the  jointists  or  bootlegger"  is  as  common  now 
as  swatting  the  fly.  And  it  has  all  come 
about  through  the  action  of  one  determined 
little  woman — Carrie  Nation. 

It  was  always  a  conundrum  to  many  people 
why  Mrs.  Nation  established  a  home  for 
dnuikards'  wives  on  Kansas  soil.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  out  of  her  profits  on  the 
lecture  platfoim  she  sa\ed  some  money  and 
started  a  home  for  drvmkards'  wives  in  Kansas 
City,  Kan.  That  such  a  home  should  be  es- 
tablished in  a  prohibition  State,  where  theo- 
retically there  should  be  no  drunkards,  seemed 
strange.  To  a  friend  Mrs.  Nation  said  she 
•had  two  objects  in  it.  First,  to  give  a  home 
to  women  who  had  worthless  drunken  hus- 
bands; second,  to  shame  public  officials  of 


New  Style  Socks 

Guaranteed  Without  Limit 


Here  is  .something  entirely  new  in  Shawknit  Socks.  Lone,  soft  fibre  Kgvptian 
cotton,  over  which  a  film  of  exquisitely  fine  silk  gives  the  fashionable  "  changeable 
effect.' '     F,ach  sock  is  reinforced  for  extra  wear  at  lieel  and  toe. 

The  whole  effect  is  -very  stylish.  Thin  sheer  socks  which  fit  perfcctK ,  which 
are  soft  and  comfortable  and  will  wear  almost  like  spun  steel. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "Shawknit  Satinette" — the  new  socks  ivith  the  unlimited 
guarantee. 

^''es,  that's  exactly  wliat  we  mean. 

Our  guarantee  is  to  leave  entirei\-  to  wearers  the  wear  they  should  get  from 
Shawknit  Socks. 

Our  Unlimited  Guarantee 

"  We  guarantee  that  this  pair  of  Shawknit  Socks  will  wear  just  as 
long  without  mending — be  just  as  comfortable  fit  just  as  well — 
look  just  as  stylish  as  your  just  and  fair  judgment  of  sock.s  at  this 
price  decides  they  should  do.  If  this  pair  of  Shawknit  Socks  does  not 
give  the  satisfaction  in  weeu-,  fit  and  style,  that  you  demand  of  them, 
send  them  back  to  us  at  our  factory,  together  with  this  Guarantee 
ticket.     We  will  replace  them  with  a  new  pair  without  cost  to  you." 

(Signed)     Shaw  Stocking  Co., 

Lowell,  Mass. 

You  see  we've  been  knitting  Shawknit  Socks  :for  over  35  years — supplying 
them  to  millions  of  pleased  and  satisfied  wearers — and  we  know  that  you  buy  socks 
for  satisfaction,  not  to  fuss  over. 

Shawknit  Socks  give  satisfaction. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  It  is  easy  for  your  dealer  to  get  Shawknit  Socks  for 
you  because  we  sell  to  reliable  dealers  direct  from  one  of  our  numerous  con- 
veniently located  warehouses  or  from  our  factory. 

If  your  dealer  refuses  to  get  Shawknit  Socks  for  you,  send  us  his  name,  remit 
$1.00  direct  to  usfor  each  three  pairs  of  Shawknit  Satinette  you  wish,  and  we  will 
ship  to  you  from  here. 

Shawknit  Satinette  come  in  ail  regular  sizes  and  seven  colors  — Black — Navy  Blue 
—  Ox  Blood  Red  —  Reseda  Green  —  Brown — Light  Tan — Dark  Tan — jiacked 
three  pairs  of  any  color  in  a  box. 

We  also  make  many  hnes  of  Shawknit  Socks — plain  cottons,  worsteds,  and 
fancy  ornamented  socks — all  told  about  in  our  little  book  "Stylish  Socks.'' 
"Write  for  it.  "We  mail  it  postjiaid  FREE  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it.  Address, 
Shaw  Stocking  Co.,  306  Shaw  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Before  sending  to  us  for  Shawknit  Socks,  please  ask  for  them  at  the  store  where 
you  regularly  trade,  ^^'e  prefer  to  sell  you  through  such  stores.  We  Mii>ply  sock 
wearers  direct  only  as  a  matter  of  accommodation,  if  buying  from  our  factory 
is  more  convenient  for  vou. 


Be  Sure  to — 


Look  for  Stores  That  Sell- 
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Any  of  our  13,000  dealers  will  be 
glad  to  demonstrate  the  remark- 
able playing  possibilities   of 

Edison   Amberol   Records 


This  is  an  Edison  Amberol  Record — made  by  Mr.  Edison  for 

"^/ie  EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


— made  to  increase  the  entertaining  ability 
of  the  Edison  Phonograph  —  made  to 
give  Edison  Phonograph  owners  longer, 
better,  more  complete  and  more  carefully 
executed  songs  and  instrumental  miisic. 

This  record,  no  larger  than  the  ordi- 
nary cylinder  record,  has  a  playing  time  of 
four-and-one-half  minutes. 

Do  you  realize  what  a  playing  time  of 
four-and-one-half  minutes  means  ? 

Did  you  ever  time  a  song-hit  with  its 
choruses  and  its  encores,  an  overture  or 
a  Grand  Opera  aria  ?  Do  so,  and  you 
will  understand   why  so  many  good  songs 


and  so  much  good  music  never  appeared 
in  record  form  up  to  the  time  of  perfec- 
tion of  the  Amberol.  Do  so,  and  you  will 
realize  the  necessity  of  getting  an  Edison 
Phonograph  with  its  Amberol  Records,  if 
you  want  to  have  in  your  home' those  things 
you  have  enjoyed  most  at  concerts,  musical 
comedies,  and  the  opera. 

Edison  Standard  Records $  .35 

Edison  Amberol  Records     (pia.T  twice  as  ion?)     .50 

Edison  Grand  Opera  Records     $  .75  to  $2.00 

There  is  an  Edison  Phonograph  at  a  price  to  suit  every- 
body's means,  from  the  Gem  at  $15.00  to  the  Amberola 
at  $200.00.  Sold  at  the  same  prices  everywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Get  complete  catalogs  from  your  dealer 
or  from  us. 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc.,  4  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 
There  is  a  place  in  your  office  for  the  Edison  Business  Phonograph,  no  matter  what  jrour  business  is 


TO  INVESTORS 

The  investment  of  your  surplus  funds  is  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  deserving  of  special  study. 

We  believe  that  every  conservative  investor  should  seek  the 
suggestions  and  counsel  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  investment  banker. 

In  this  issue  vv^e  present  the  offerings  of  leading  financial  houses, 
representing  a  variety  of  attractive  investments.  See  pages  1262  to 
1264.  Unreliable  or  questionable  offerings  are  rigidly  excluded 
from  our  columns. 

If  you  are  interested  in  some  special  class  of  securities  we  invite 
you  to  write  us.  If  we  do  not  know  ourselves,  we  can  refer  you  to 
those  who  do  know,  and  whose  advice  is  thoroughly  reliable.     Address 

The  Financial  Department        TheJiterarvDl^St 


Kansas  into  doing  their  full  duty.  That 
Kansas  needed  such  a  home  was  due  solely 
to  recreant  officials  and  she  thought  perhaps 
it  would  spur  them  into  living  up  to  their 
oaths  of  office.  And  it  has.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  home  was  closed  recently 
because  there  were  no  drunkards'  wives  to 
look  after.  Carrie  Nation  received  many 
slurs  and  jibes,  not  only  from  the  violators  of 
law,  but  also  from  some  of  "  our  best  citizens." 
But  she  will  live  in  memory  long  after  they 
are  dead  and  forgotten.  Like  Old  John 
Brown,  her  body  now  lies  a-moldering  in  the 
grave  but  her  soul  goes  marching  on. 


•       WAGNER'S   FIRST   FAILURE 

T  T  may  console  some  whose  ears  can  not 
-*•  stand  the  stridency  of  Wagner  to  know 
that  the  great  composer  himself  was  once 
driven  nearly  distracted  by  the  drum- 
thumpings  in  one  of  his  own  overtures.  The 
audience  failed  to  recognize  him  as  the  com- 
poser, and  he  was  for  once  heartily  glad  of 
it.  Only  the  doorkeeper  knew,  and  Wagner 
slunk  out  past  him  like  a  guilty  thing.  In 
his  "secret"  Autobiography,  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead.  &  Company,  the  young  com- 
poser, then  struggling  for  "bread  and  recog- 
nition," recounts  a  pitiful  tale  which  shows 
again  the  grievous  pitfalls  to  which  genius 
is  exposed.  Then,  too,  it  was  Wagner's  first 
attempt.     He  says: 

The  first  item  on  the  program  was  called 
by  the  exciting  title,  "New  Overture" — 
nothing  more. 

I  had  surreptitiously  listened  to  the  re- 
hearsal with  some  misgiving.  I  was  very 
much  imprest  by  the  coolness  with  which 
Dorn  fenced  with  the  apparent  confusion 
which  the  members  of  the  orchestra  showed 
with  regard  to  this  mysterious  composition. 
The  principal  theme  of  the  allegro  was  con- 
tained in  four  bars;  after  every  fourth  bar, 
however,  a  fifth  bar  had  been  inserted,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  melody,  and  which 
was  announced  by  a  loud  bang  on  the  kettle- 
drum on  the  second  beat.  As  this  drvunmer 
stood  out  alone,  the  drummer,  who  contin- 
ually thought  he  was  making  a  mistake,  got 
confused  and  did  not  give  the  right  sharp- 
ness to  the  accent  as  prescribed  by  the  score. 

Listening  from  my  hidden  comer,  and 
frightened  at  my  original  intention,  this  acci- 
dentally different  rendering  did  not  displease 
me.  To  my  genuine  annoyance,  however, 
Dorn  called  the  drummer  to  the  front  and 
insisted  on  his  playing  the  accents  with  the 
prescribed  sharpness.  When,  after  the  re- 
hearsal, I  told  the  musical  director  of  my 
misgivings  about  this  important  fact,  he 
stuck  to  it  that  the  thing  would  soimd  very 
well  as  it  was. 

In  spite  of  this  assurrance  my  restlessness 
grew,  and  I  had  not  the  courage  to  introduce 
myself  to  my  friends  in  advance  as  the  author 
of  the  "New  Overture."  I  had  forgotten  to 
buy  a  ticket  and  was  refused  admission  by 
the  man  at  the  door. 

Suddenly  the  timing  up  of  the  orchestra 
grew  louder  and  louder,  and  I  thought  I 
should  have  to  miss  the  beginning  of  my  work. 
In  my  anxiety  I  revealed  myself  to  the  man 
at  the  door  as  the  composer  of  the  "New 
Overture,"  and  in  this  way  succeeded  in 
passing  without  a  ticket. 

The  overture  began.     After  the  theme  of 
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the  "black"  V)rass  instruments  had  made 
itself  heard  with  great  emphasis,  the  "red" 
allegro  theme  started,  in  which,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  every  fifth  bar  was  inter- 
rupted ))y  the  drum-beat  from  the  "l)Iack" 
world.  The  fatal  drum-beat,  brutally  ham- 
mered out,  entirely  deprived  me  of  my 
senses. 

I  heard  my  neighbors  calculating  the  re- 
turn of  this  effect.  Knowing  the  absolute 
correctness  of  their  calculation,  I  suffered 
ten  thousand  torments  and  l)ecame  almost 
unconscious.  At  last  I  awoke;  from  my  night- 
mare when  the  overture,  to  which  I  had  dis- 
dained to  give  what  I  considered  a  trite  end- 
ing, came  to  a  standstill  almost  unexpectedly. 

No  fantom  like  those  in  Hoffman's 
"Tales"  could  have  succeeded  in  producing 
the  extraordinary  state  in  which  I  came  to 
my  senses  on  noticing  the  astonishment  of 
the  audience  at  the  end  of  the  performance. 
I  heard  no  exclamations  of  disapproval,  no 
hissing,  no  remarks,  not  even  laughter;  all  I 
saw  was  inten.se  astonishment  at  such  a 
strange  occurrence,  which  imprest  them,  as 
it  did  me,  like  a  horrible  nightmare.  Noth- 
ing, however,  etjualed  the  pain  of  coming 
face  to  face  with  the  man  at  the  door;  the 
strange  look  he  gave  me  haunted  me  ever 
afterward,  and  for  a  considerable  time  I 
avoided  the  pit  of  the  Leipsic  Theater. 


HUNNEWELL'S   WOMAN    MAYOR 

T  T  has  been  drilled  into  our  minds  for 
-•■  many  years  that  when  a  man  marries 
his  troubles  begin;  but  it  remained  for  Huu- 
newell,  Kan.,  says  the  Atlanta  Georgian  and 
News,  to  demonstrate  that  a  woman  walks 
right  into  the  thick  of  trouble  when  she  be- 
comes Mayor  of  a  man-made  town.  And 
how  she  has  walked  into  it — hobbled  into  it, 
we  might  almost  say ! 

Mrs.  Ella  Wilson  has  found  the  short  time 
she  has  been  Mayor  of  Hunnewell  anything 
but  a  political  honeymoon. 

As  soon  as  she  was  elected,  she  set  out  to 
be  Mayor  in  fact  as  Well  as  m  name.  She  in- 
sisted that  woman  should  have  her  way, 
particularly  if  she  occupied  the  chief  office 
of  a  city  and  was  put  there  by  the  vote  of  its 
citizens. 

She  named  a  woman  chief  of  police,  and 
in  addition  set  on  foot  a  number  of  reform 
measures,  and  was  making  her  power  felt 
when  trouble  suddenly  broke  loose  in 
bunches. 

There  was  a  city  council,  and  it  was  com- 
posed of  men.  They  refused  to  recognize  her 
appointment,  and  treated  her  reform  meas- 
ures with  scorn  and  likewise  with  a  great 
deal  of  rudeness.  When  she  would  go  to  a 
council-meeting  there  would  be  none;  and 
whenever  there  was  one,  it  would  be  at  a  time 
and  place  unknown  to  her. 

Beginning  with  this  sort  of  ab.sent  treat- 
ment, both  the  council  and  the  department  of 
police  have  come  to  the  point  of  flatly  refusing 
to  heed  any  of  her  official  orders  or  acts. 

Finding  hers(>lf  in  this  sad  plight,  she  has 
appealed  to  the  (iovernor  of  Kansas  for  help, 
at  the  same  time  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
criticism  that  has  been  directed  against  her 
and  her  administration. 

Through  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
she  received  a  reply  that  is  indeed  a  gallant 
one,  to  the  effect  that  all  the  power  of  the 


First  View  of  the  New  and 
Larger  Hupp- Yeats 


THE  "PATRICIAN' 

loo-incli  whetjl-base:  Jo  cell.  13  plate  battery.     Price,  $2150    F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
The  "Regent"'— 86-inch  wheel-base;  27  cell,  11  plate  battery.      Price,  $1750  F.  O.  15.  Detroit 

A  Coach  of  Kingly  Origin  Whose  Exquisite  Design  Sounds  the 
Knell  of  the  High-Hung  Electric  Carriage 

Men   and  women  of  discernment,  everywhere  recognized   in  the  first   Hupp-Yeats   a 

renaissance  of  the  golden  age  of  coach  building — when  the  designer  catered  to  kings  and 

was  knighted  for  perfection  of  form,  or  guillotined,  perhaps,  for  failure. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  supplement  this  ^rs(  marked  success  with  a  second  and  a  larger 

coach  ;  more  striking  still  in  its  adaptation  of  ancient  ideas  to  modern  needs. 

We  believe  that  the  Hupp-Yeats  coach,  by  virtue  of  its  beauty,  and  the  increased  utility 

that  results  therefrom,  is  destined  to  supersede  the  high-hung  electric  carriage  as   the 

"safety"  superseded  the  old  high  wheeled  bicycle. 

HUPP-YEATS 

ELECTFaC  CQA.CH 

Guaranteed  for  life.      Design  protected  by  letters  patent 


The  old  royal  coach  was  constructed  so  as  to 
assure  the  huge  element  of  safety  to  the  royal 
person. 

With  electricity  as  the  motive-power,  the  danger 
of  overturning  in  a  carriage  himg  high  in  the  air 
is  much  greater  ;  as  is  the  menace  of  skidding. 

For  relief  from  these  potential  perils  you  have 
the  Hupp-Yeats  to  thank.  The  Hupp-Yeats 
carmot  overturn  and  it  •tciil  not  skid  unless  it  is 
fairly  driven  to  do  so  by  carelessness. 

The  addition  of  the  curved  roof  and  sloping  hood, 
the  perfect  balance  of  all  the  parts,  and  theelimi- 
nation  of  several  hundred  pounds  of  useless 
weight,  so  reduces  the  wind-resistance  that  a 
Hupp-Yeats  will  travel  of  its  own  momentum  for 
an  incredible  distance  on  the  gentlest  sort  of 
down  grade. 

These  same  factors  give  it  very  much  more  power 
and  utilize  much  less  current  under  adverse  con- 
ditions, on  the  upgrade,  or  against  a  stiff  breeze. 


News  Notes  about  the  New  Hupp-Yeats 

The  new  Hupp-Yeats  coach  has  a  wheel-base 
of  100  inches,  which  is  longer  than  the  wheel-base 
of  any  other  electric  carriage. 

The  purpose  is  to  secure  the  luxurious  riding 
qualities  peculiar  to  the  largest  and  longest  gas 
cars  and  impossible  in  the  average  short  and 
"bunty  "  electric. 

One  hundred  miles  on  one  charge  is  no  unusual 
performance,  for  this  car  under  normal  con- 
ditions will  make  115  miles  on  a  charge. 

The  motor  is  the  famous  Westinghouse. 

It  drives  the  car  in  the  direct  motor-to-a.xle  sys- 
tem that  originated  with  the  Hupp-Yeats, 
through  but  one  set  of  gears. 

The  bearings  throughout  are  of  an  imported  ball 
type. 

The  chassis  frame  is  of  pressed  steel,  tremen- 
dously strong,  though  light,  and  the  weight  of  the 
car  is  500  to  600  pounds  under  that  of  any  other 
of  approximate  size. 


HUPP  CORPORATION,  112    Lyca«te   St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Br.-«nche»  :  BUFFALO,  1225  Main  St.;  CHICAGO,  1509  Michigin  Ave.:  CLEVtlLAITD.  1993  East  1.3th  St.:  DENVER, 

1620  Broadway;  DETROIT,  Woodward  and  Warren  Avea. ;  KANSAS  CITY,  34th  and  Broadway;  LOS  ANGELES, 

816  S.  Olive  St.;   MINNEAPOLIS,  13.34  Nicollet  Ave.:  PHILADELPHIA,  330  N.  Broad  Street. 
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Accidenf 

Insurance^ 
At^ Actual  Cost 
To  Business  and 
Profe^ssional  MerT 

Tlu-  Ihiiitf  >i)u'\c  ^\:illl<Ml,  a  $.">,000.00 
.Vc«'i<l<'iit  l*oli<'y — at  a  cost  coiiinien?urate  with 
your  risk — only  business  and  professional  men  of 
equal  hazard  arc  accepted. 

C^     Now  pavs    your  meml>crship  fee,  your  dues 
V*    for  1911  and  insures  you  to  tictober  LSth,  19U. 


W'ritf  /or    Sit  tuple    Policy    an  J  Free  Book  ex- 

f^htittift^  ojir  f-ltttt 

Inter-State  Business  Men's  Accident  Assn. 

ERNEST  W.  BROWN.  Sec.  Treu. 
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constant  \ise  in  my  Ixmsc,  tlie 
first  mattress  purchased  from  yon  is  ns  evon.  as  per- 
fect and  as  comfortable,  or  in  fact  more  so,  thau  the 
first  night  I  slept  on  it. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago.  I  wanted  another 
mattress,  and  as  I  was  in  a  hurry  and  the  dealer  said 
it  was  "  exactly  the  same."  and  it  appeared  very 
similar.  I  luiuirht  an  imitation. 

It  looked  very  good  then^  but  I  must  say  it  can 
not  now  coir.pare  with  my  Ostermoor  ia  looks  or 
in  comfort. 

Very  truly  yours,  Mrs.  G.  F.  McNitt. 

WHEN  you  are  buying  a  mattress,    remember 
that  Ostermoor  is  the  oji/y  mattress  which  does 
or  can  offer  a  record  for  honest  service  covering 
generations  of  use. 

When  any  one  is  trying  to  sell  a  substitute  or  imi- 
tation mattress,  one  of  his  first  claims  is  sure  to  be 
"  just  as  good  as  an  Ostermoor  "—and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  so  far  as  you  may  he  able  io  prove  I'ight  there  07i 
the  spot,  he  may  be  right.  All  mattresses  look  much 
alike,  but  outside  appearances  count  for  so  little  com- 
pared with  inside  facts. 
Long,  comfortable  service  is  the  one  perfect  test. 

QSTEIHIOOII 

MATTRESS  $1  fi 

"Built— Not  Stufted  "       X^t 

Buy  from  yoar  Ostermoor  dealer— his  name  will  be  sent  if  you 
write  IIS.  Do  not.  be  deceived  into  taltinff  a  cheaply  constructed 
imitation  offered  at  another  store.  We  will  ship  a  mattress  by  ex- 
press, prepaid,  same  day  your  check  is  received,  where  we  have  no 
dealer  or  he  has  none  in  stock. 

Write  for  144-page  Book  and  Samples.  Free 
Ostermoor  &  Co.,  119  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 


Canadian  .\ireney  Alaska  Feather 

and  Down  t'i>  .  Ltd., 

Montreal. 


Look  for  thename 
P/l  R I S  0/2  eveiy  Garter 


State  of  Kansa.s,  if  necessary,  will  be  used  to 
protect  her  in  her  right.s  and  in  her  efforts  to 
have  the  ordinances  of  her  city  obeyed. 

In  fact,  the  Attorney  General,  in  coming 
to  the  aid  of  beauty  in  distress,  does  even 
more  than  the  duties  of  his  office  require. 
He  proffers  the  Mayoress  the  following 
advice: 

' '  Smile  and  do  not  take  too  seriously  the 
comments  made  by  citizens.  When  one  en- 
ters public  service,  he  or  she  must  be  prepared 
to  take  criticism.  All  the  little  doings  of  a 
public  officer  occupying  the  high  position  of 
Mayor  are  the  subject  of  free  comment  on  the 
part  of  the  free  citizenship." 


A    STEIN   fc.  CO.  MAKERS 
CHICAGO     U.S.A. 
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CAPTURING   TWO   LIVE   LION   CUBS 

"DEARDING  a  lion  in  his  den  is  not  half 
^-^  so  hazardous  as  stealing  cubs  from  a 
lioness;  yet  the  latter  feat  has  been  attempted 
• — with  success,  if  we  may  believe  an  East- 
Indian  hunter,  Nizam  Shah,  who  recounts  his 
adventure  in  Sarasvati  (Allahabad).  An 
Englishman,  desirous  of  securing  a  couple  of 
live  cubs  for  a  friend's  zoo,  commissioned  the 
Mussulman  to  obtain  them,  offering  him  a 
prize  of  one  thousand  rupees  (about  $333). 
The  hunter,  arming  himself  with  a  trusts' 
rifle,  plenty  of  cartridges,  and  lunch  enough 
to  last  him  four  days,  set  out,  all  by  himself ^ 
to  walk  alongside  a  raiountain  stream.  After 
twenty-four  hours  of  marching,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day,  he  came  upon  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  footprints  of  u  lioness  who 
apparently  had  come  to  the  stream  to"  drink. 
It  was  quite  difficult  to  decipher  the  tracks  on 
the  rocks,  but,  following  the  trail  as  best  he 
could,  he  scaled  about  half  the  hill.  Suddenly 
he  heard  a  noise  that  he  took  to  be  the  roar 
of  the  animal  he  was  stalking.  He  at  once 
chmbed  a  tall  tree,  and  with  loaded  gun 
waited  for  further  developments.  However, 
nothing  happened,  and  the  beast  continued 
on  her  way.  When  all  was  quiet  he  climlied 
down  and  once  again  followed  the  footprint.^ 
until  he  came  to  a  point  where  the  jungle  was 
dense  and  the  rocks  rose  high  on  all  sides. 
His  instinct  told  him  to  climb  a  tree  and 
rcconnoiter.  From  his  high  perch  he  gazed 
right  into  the  cave  into  which  the  lioness  had 
jumped,  and  where  she  presimiably  made  her 
home.  Now  he  was  within  sight  of  his  prize, 
but  since  by  this  time  it  was  nearly  dark,  he 
could  do  nothing  until  morning.  So  he  ate 
some  of  his  dry  bread,  drank  a  few  sips  of 
water  which  he  was  carrj^ing  in  a  gourd-flask, 
and  made  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  could 
in  the  tree  vmtil  the  day  dawned.  Before 
long  the  lioness  ventured  out  of  her  den.  If 
she  had  come  within  the  range  of  his  rifle,  he 
would  have  shot  her  dead.  But  this  was  not 
to  be.  An  hour  after  her  departure  the  in- 
trepid hunter  got  down  and  began  slowly  to 
make  his  way  to  the  cave.  To  tell  the  rest 
tjf  the  story  in  the  narrator's  own  words: 

On  looking  into  the  pit  I  found  the  lioness' 
two  cub.s — about  as  large  as  cats — playing 
with  each  other.  This  spectacle  delighted 
my  heart  .  .  .  but  since  the  cave  was  about 
eight  cubits  deep,  and  the  rock  was  perfectly 
perpendicular,  I  felt  puzzled  as  to  how  to  get 
into  it.  After  much  cogitation,  I  found  that 
a  low  branch  of  a  tree  was  hanging  part  way 
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The  heating  system  he 
buys  must  be  efficient. 

Old  -  time  methods  of 
house  -  heating,  which 
kept  you  warm  on  one 
side  while  the 
other  froze,  are 
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Distribution  of  heat  from  "Monitors" 
is  nearly  instantaneous  and  is  always  uni- 
form— whether  steam,  vapor  or  hot  water 
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I  The  Junior  Tattoo  | 

=  The  Alarm  Clock  of  years  ago  was  big  s 
=  and  unwieldy.  It  resembled  a  tin  pan  M 
=  and  had  a  fire  alarm  gong  which  startled  = 
S  the  entire  household.  s 

=  The  Junior  Tattoo  is  hardly  larger  than  = 
s  a  watch.  It  is  a  gem  in  appearance.  Its  = 
3  gentle  but  insistent  alarm  cheerily  calls  = 
=  you  and  continues  to  do  so  every  twenty  s 
j  seconds  for  five  minutes,  unless  you  M 
=  turn  the  silent  switch.  = 

=        Price  $1.75    (In  Canada,  duty  extra).       ^ 

S  Sold  by  nearly  all  dealers      If  you   cannot  l)uy  one  con-  S 

s  venieuily  in  yutir  town,  send  the  price  and  your  dealer's  S 

:=  name   for  as  many  as  you   want.      In   rich   leather  case  S 

S    (red  or  black)    $3      Write   for  interesting  booklet  :   "The  = 

S   "Uprisiii^r  of  .It'lm  Hancock — Sali&iii.Tn  "  3 
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THE  TROUBIiE  AVOIHAN.  A  clever  short  story 
by  Clara  Morris.  Sitiall  i2mo,  60  pages.  Illustrated. 
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into  the  pit.  This  would  help  me  to  get  down. 
I  deposited  my  gun  on  the  rock,  and  made  up 
my  mind  to  use  the  limb  of  the  tree  to  assist 
me  in  entering  the  cave.  My  weight  made  the 
branch  hang  a  little  lower  down,  and  I  was 
thus  able  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

Presuming  that  their  mother  had  re- 
turned, the  cubs  came  out  of  their  nook  and 
slowly  walked  over  to  where  I  was.  There- 
upon I  took  off  my  coat  and  bound  the  little 
Ijeasts  up  in  it,  then  taking  hold  of  it  I  began 
to  figure  how  I  could  get  away  with  my  booty. 

Now,  for  the  finst  time,  I  missed  the 
branch  of  the  tree  which  liad  helped  me 
descend.  But  horror  of  horrors,  it  was  not 
within  my  reach.  After  I  had  got  down,  the 
minute  my  weight  was  removed,  it  had  re- 
sumed its  former  position,  leaving  me  abso- 
lutely helpless.  I  thought  and  thought,  but 
failed  to  find  any  way  out  of  my  dilemma. 
I  was  absolutely  nonplused,  and  my  plight 
was  miserable  in  the  extreme. 

Meantime  the  cubs  tied  up  in  my  coat 
had  begun  to  make  a  little  noise.  I  un- 
wrapt  them  and  put  them  in  a  corner,  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  coming  over  to 
me,  for  they  could  and  did  scratch  me,  I  put 
my  coat  l)etween  them  and  myself. 

Now  I  l)egan  to  hear  a  noise  which  I  at 
once  took  to  be  proceeding  from  the  lioness. 
I  quietly  sat  down.  Instead  of  looking  into 
the  cave,  she  turned  her  back  toward  it,  being 
attracted  by  the  rifle  wliich  I  had  deposited 
upon  a  stone,  roaring  at  it  in  a  terrifying 
manner.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  falling  directly 
upon  the  steel  barrel,  made  the  gun  shiiie 
brightly,  and  claimed  the  attention  of  the  big 
beast,  who  switched  her  tail  which  was  hang- 
ing into  the  pit. 

My  condition  at  this  time  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described:  but  my  very 
desperation  made  me  think  and  act  fast.  I 
at  once  grabbed  hold  of  the  tail  that  was 
hanging  ov(>r  the  edge  of  the  pit.  The  Honess 
gave  a  jump,  and  rjuick  as  a  flasli  I  was  landed 
outside,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  near  my 
rifle.  I  had  presence  of  mind  left  to  grasp  the 
gun  and  fire  it  at  the  lioness,  and  killed  her 
instantly. 

The  rest  was  easy.  The  hunter  went  back 
to  the  city  and  brought  back  the  Englishman 
to  verify  his  story.  A  ladder  was  brought 
and  lowered  into  the  pit,  and  the  cubs  were 
taken  out  and  finally  sent  to  the  zoo. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Liteh.vry  Digest. 


ADMIRAL    BADGER'S    BLUNDER 

""T^  HE  weary  schoolroom  task  of  memorizing 
-*■  the  population  and  politics  of  towns  and 
countries  that  may  never  ])e  visited  is  the 
sad  lot  of  most  of  us  in  childhood.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  neglected  in  the  case  of 
Admiral  Badger,  who  mixt  up  geographi- 
cally and  mentally  the  En\pire  of  Germany 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark.  The  fact 
that  Admiral  Badger  was  on  an  official  and 
diplomatic  visit  makes  the  blunder  worse, 
and  the  presence  of  several  press  correspond- 
ents at  the  time  made  the  mistake  more 
noticeable.  We  reprint  below  only  one  of 
the  several  letters  written  to  our  papers 
by  Americans  abroad.  It  is  addrest  to  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  samples  the 
general  run  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  Th(> 
writer  says  in  part: 
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\/0^    "^^y   ^^^^   about  your  "pet" 
brands,   but    right   here  is  where 
you    can     start    your    tobacco     edu- 
cation — where  you  can  learn  what     v 
a  reed  smoke  is. 

Philip  Morris 
English  Mixture  AND  Cut  Plug 

Everything  that's  good  or  possible 

in  tobacco  has  been  put  into  these 

If        brands.       You    can    •well     risk     a 

quarter  for  a  trial  two-ounce  tin. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  stock  Philip 
Morris  English  Mixture  and  Philip 
Morris  Cut  Plug,  send  us  his  name 
and  25  cents  for  tin  of  either  brand. 


PHIUP  MORRIS  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

421  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


Ijnon  Back,  nejrativi'  r-ll. 

KclU   r.  Dnns  Dnpllonlnr  C^^..  |> 


isoncof  tlir  str<'n?featnn-s  tliat  liavo  li«lpe*i 

to  ram  the  prrsent   wi'rlil-wi.lo   r<pnta- 

tion  an*!  pinlors.  incnt  of  the  PATS  IM- 

PKOVKI)  TIP  TOP  lUPMCiTOK,    No 

pi  intt-r's  ink  used.     No  expensive  siip- 

plii'S.   100  copies   from   pen-wrilt:Mi 

and    r>0  copies    from  type-vpiilten 

original.      Sent  on  ten  days'    trial 

without  deposit.     Complete  Dupli 
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OivesSOOcandle  power.  Casts  no  shado«r. 
I  Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Makes  and  bums 
1  its  own  pas.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
(warranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  greasa. 
[Agents  wanted.    Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

i)i  C.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O* 
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steel  Motor  Boats 
Handsome  Free  Book 


Send  today  for  the  liandsomest  boat  book  ever  printed. 
Illustrated  in  colors.  Describes  famous  Alulliiis  line 
in  full.  Mullins  Steel  Boats  can  't  sink  or  warp— are 
puncture-proof— noiseless— 12  models.  16  to  26  II.,  3  to 
30  horsepower.  Invcsticate  aniazinj;  prices.  Full  line 
row  boats  and  duck  boats— $22  to  $39.  Get/ret'  book. 
THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO..    143  Franklin  St..  Salem.  Ohio 
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DISTINCTIVE  LAMPS 

Handel  Lamps  are  striking  and  ar- 
tistic in  design.  The  colors  blend 
perfectly,  making  the  light  soft  and 
attractive.  The  entire  effect  is  one 
of  elegance  and  good  taste.  There 
is  a  Handel  Lamp  to  harmonize 
with  the  color  scheme  of  any  room. 

IT  Style  No.  5351.  illustrated  above,  is  for 
the  burning  of  oil.  It  affords  the  mellow 
glow  so  characteristic  of  a  perfect  oil 
lamp.  The  price  is  $20.  (Adjustable 
electric  attachment  $5  additional.) 

Leading  jewelers  and  lighting  fi.xture  dealers 
sell  Handel  Lamps  (for  gas,  electricity  or  oil). 
Write  us  for  the  name  of  the  Handel  dealer  in 
your  town,  also  giving  us  your  dealer's  name. 
We  will  send  you  our  handsome  Hooklet  con- 
taining helpful  suggestions  for  good  lighting  and 
illustrating  the  many  styles  of  Handel  Lamps. 

THE  HANDEL  COMPANY 

389  E.  Main  Street,  Meriden,  Conn. 
New  York  Showrooms       -       64  Murray  Street 


f^  SHORT-STORT  ^ITRITING 
^k  A  course  of  forty  leBsona  in  the  history, 
•*■  form,  structure,  and  writing  df  the  Sbort- 
||l  Story  tauzht  by  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor, 
^  250-page  cataloaue  free.  Write  to-day. 
^  THE  HOHK  CORBKSPONDEXCE  SCHOOL 
Ml.  BwnwriB 71  Be«ii«  Place.  Sprlnglleld.  Bmb. 


YOU  can  get  as  much 
heat  with  one  Aldine  Fire- 
place and  save  60%  of  your  fuel 
bill  as  from  four  common  grates. 

This   is   because 
it  is  really  a  return  i 

i 

draft  stove  in  fire- 
place form.  85% 
of  the  heat  is  thrown 
out  into  the  room  in- 
Mission  design  stead  of  85%  being 
wasted  as  in  common  grates. 

It  can  be  set  in  any  chimney  opening'  at 
Ir.tlf  the  cost  of  a  common  grate,  no  special 
diimney  construction  is  necessary,  no  pipe  to 
connect,  extra  large  fire  pot ;  made  in  seven 
patterns,  at  prices  no 
higher  than  any  good 
common  grate. 

C>ia4  for  onrfree  book- 
let   and    see    how    an 

Aldine  is  suited  to 
your  needs.  50,000 
nov?  in  use. 

Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  your  money  back. 

Rathbone  Fireplace  Mfg.  Co. 

59  Clyde  Park  Ave..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


"I've  had  to  blush  for  my  countrJ^nen  on 
account  of  what  appears  to  me  an  inexcusable 
blunder  bj'  Admiral  Badger.  I  am  informed 
Washington  had  first  conunissioned  him  to 
his  high  office  in  the  Na\y  befoie  he  left  on 
this  visit.  His  mission  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  friendly  visit  to  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
The  first  day  the  Danish  Admiral,  Wundell, 
gave  a  big  dinner  in  honor  of  the  American 
officers.  There  were  several  speeches.  Final- 
ly Admiral  Badgei-  arose  and  proposed  a  toast 
t!o  the  GERMAN  fleet.  Think  of  the  break! 
He  was  sent  out  on  a  diplomatic  mission, 
conveying  President  Taft's  greetings  to  Den- 
mark, yet  uninformed  concerning  the  coimtry 
which  he  visits.  It  is  a  source  of  mortifica- 
tion that  an  American  officer  with  the  high 
rank  of  Admiral  should  have  publicly  dis- 
played such  ignorance.  It  was  especially 
unfortiuiate  since,  as  j'ou  know,  there  is  con- 
siderable feeling  toward  the  Germans  on  the 
part  of  the  Danes.  The  American  Admiral 
was  informed  of  his  blunder,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  he  assembled  officers  and  sailors  of  the 
fleet  (nearly  4,000)  and  told  them  of  the  error 
he  had  committed  and  explaining  he  wanted 
to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  the  mistake 
by  others  of  his  fleet.  He  is  reported  to  have 
imprest  upon  his  hearers  that  Denmark 
was  an  independency,  with  a  language  all  its 
own.  Too  bad  he  was  not  armed  with  the 
facts  before  he  docked  in  friendly  waters. 
I  am  told  Mr.  Eagan,  the  American  Minister, 
has  forwarded  a  report  of  the  incident  to 
the  "Washington  authorities.  With  courtesy 
characteristic  of  the  Danes,  the  Admiral's 
faux  pas  was  not  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  festivities  incident  to  the  visit  of  the 
.\mericans. 

"The  Yankee  jackies  cut  high  capers  here. 
They  are  reported  as  carrying  on  to  the  dis- 
credit rather  than  the  credit  of  the  nation 
they  represent.  Drunkenness  was  marked. 
At  a  wild  pace  many  of  the  sailors  rode  in 
autos  over  Sjselland.  I  have  been  told  of 
frequent  immoralities  incident  to  the  un- 
bridled license  of  their  visits  ashore. 

"  One  of  the  American  officers  told  a  Da- 
nish newspaper  reporter  that  just  previous  to 
the  landing  of  the  fleet  at  Copenhagen  the 
sailors  had  l>een  paid  wages  to  the  amount 
of  400.000  kroner  (more  than  $100,000). 
The  officer  exprest  himself  as  confident  it 
had  all  lieen  spent  in  Copenhagen.  In  that 
event  they  will  be  without  funds  for  like 
extravagance  in  Stockholm." 
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A    MAN    WHO    LIVED    WITH    LINCOLN 

r~\  NE  of  the  very  few  men  to  have  escaped 
^^  Miss  Ida  Tarbell's  book, ' '  He  Knew  Lin- 
coln, "  is  a  certain  Louis  P.  Bentley  of  Ludlow, 
Kentucky.  Of  course,  not  every  man,  Aa-ites 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  is  in  that  book;  but 
sureh'  one  would  have  ex:pected  to  find  in  it 
any  man  or  woman  who  had  actually  boarded 
with  Lincoln  as  Bentlcy  did.  Bentley  s  only 
excuse  and  explanation  is  that  he  was 
"ashamed,  "  and  only  once  since  1858  has  he 
summoned  sufficient  courage  to  relate  his 
adventure.  That  was  a  few  days  ago.  Said 
Bentley  then: 

It  was  in  1858  and  I  was  a  boj'  of  eighteen 
who  had  learned  the  printing-business,  and 
was  staying  in  Decatur,  111.,  then  a  town  of 
about  3,000  inhabitants,  and  could  not  find 
work.  I  was  boarding  at  the  Ogelsby  house, 
the  only  hotel  in  town,  and  had  paid  my  last 
$5  for  board  and  was  feeling  about  as  blue  as 
any  one  can  feel  under  those  circumstances. 
Stephen    A.    Douglas,    then   the   Democratic 
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Lunch 
Luxuriously 
Out  of  Doors 


Have  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  picnic 
in  the  open  air 
without  its 
inconveni- 
ences. Take 
your  lunch- ' 
eon  with  you^ 
in  the 

Hauikeye 

Fitted  Luncli  Basket 

Here's  a  complete  lay-out  for  each  member  of  the 
party.  Closely  covered  nickel- plated  boxes  keep 
the  food  clean  and  fresh.  The  outfit  includes  a 
coffee  pot,  sauce  pan,  plates,  cups,  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  etc  In  fact,  the  Hawkeye  Lunch  Basket 
adds  just  that  touch  of  comfort  that  the  outdoor 
lunch  requires.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a 
Hawkeye  Fitted  LunchBasket— if  he  cannot,  write 
to  us  and  we  will  tell  you  the  address  of  a  dealer 
near  you  who  can— and  we'll  send  you  our  book- 
let containing  a  lot  of  dainty  luncheon  recipes. 

Tbe  Burlington  Basket  Company 

33  Main  Street,  Biirltngton,  Iowa 
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Senator  from  Illinois,  was  a  candidate  for  rc- 
jlection,  and  his  opponent,  a  young  lawyer 
named  Lincoln  from  Springfield,  and  he  were 
liaving  a  series  of  fiv(!  debates,  which  hav(! 
5ince  become  so  famous,  lioth  parties  were 
in  the  hotel  at  that  time  to  hold  a  debate,  that 
night,  and  Douglas,  the  man  of  the  hour,  was 
apstairs  in  the  hotel  parlor  witli  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  a  box  of  cigars,  and  surrounded  by 
idmiring  friends  who  came  to  call  upon 
liim. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  town, 
and  it  centered  in  the  hotel,  but  I  was  feeling 
too  blue  to  care  about  it  and  sat  in  the  office; 
downstairs,  not  caring  to  speak  to  any  one;. 
A  tall,  raw-boned  man  sat  near  me  as  much 
annoticed  as  myself,  all  hunched  up  in  his 
3hair,  whittling  a  little  pi(;ce  of  wood. 

Presently  he  began  to  ask  me  questions,  and 
[  repUed  in  the  briefest  of  monosyllables. 

"Do  you  belong  here?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  I  replied. 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?" 

"About  a  year." 

"  What  are  you  doing?" 

"Nothing." 

"That  is  not  a  good  thing  for  a  young  man 
of  your  age  to  do.     Can  you  find  work?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  feeling  very  rebeUious 
against  fate. 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  are  working? 
Have  you  a  trade?  " 

"Yes;  1  am  a  printer,"  I  answered,  wishing 
this  man  would  stop  his  questions. 

"Well,  young  man,"  he  said  kindly,  "I  have 
an  interest  in  a  newspaper  in  Springfi(;ld,  and 
if  you  come  back  with  me  to-morrow  I  will  see 
if  the  foreman  of  the  printing-room  can  not 
give  you  a  jol).     Will  you  come?" 

"I  do  not  know,  I  will  see,"  I  answered, 
feeling  more  kindly  toward  this  curious 
gentleman. 

"  Don't  you  want  a  job?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

"Yes;  I  do,"  I  answered,  but  I  did  not  tell 
him  the  reason  for  my  not  accepting  his  offer. 
I  had  no  means  to  go  to  Springfield,  sixty 
miles  away.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  was 
broke  and  I  hated  to  own  it. 

He  said  nothing  more,  and  that  night  after 
the  debate,  where  there  were  as  many  as  a 
half-million  people  present  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  town,  I  came  face  to  face  with 
him  again  in  the  hotel  office. 

"Well,  young  man,"  he  said,  "are  you 
going  with  me?" 

Then  I  conf est  the  reason  why  I  could  not . 

"  I  knew  then  that  my  friend  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  young  Republican  candidate  for 
Senator,  who  had  debated  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas. 

It  was  near  midnight,  and  the  steamboat 
was  due  to  leave  in  a  short  time. 

"You  come  with  me  anyhow,"  said  Mi. 
Lincoln,  "and  I  will  take  care  of  you." 

I  did  not  require  much  urging,  and  went 
to  my  room  to  collect  my  small  belongings 
and  joined  his  party. 

We  arrived  in  Springfield  the  next  morning 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  took  me  to  his  home,  giving 
me  the  only  vacant  room  in  his  house,  and  1 
ate  breakfast  with  the  family.  After  that  he 
took  me  to  his  law  office  and  had  a  talk  with 
his  partner,  Mr.  Herndon;  then  we  went  to 
the  printing-office  of  the  Illinois  State  Register, 
the  paper  in  which  he  had  an  interest,  antl  we 
had  a  talk  with  the  foreman.  The  latter, 
after  asking  me  to  write  something,  said  he 
was  sorry,  he  saw  I  knew  the  work,  but  there 
was  no  position  that  he  could  give  me  at 
present,  promising  me,  however,  the  first 
chance  of  work.     At  that  my  spirits,  which 


For 
Unlimited 

Hot  Water 

"Just  Turn 
the  Faucet " 

^^Unlimited  Hot  Water^^— 
this  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true.    To  be  able  to  get  hot 
water  from  any  hot  water 
faucet  in  the  house — to  get 
as  much  as  you  want,  as 
often  as  you  want  it,  at  any 
time  of  day  or  night,  that 
would  surely  be  an  ideal  condition. 
Perhaps   you   do   not   know  that 
such  a  hot  water  luxury  can  be  had 
in  your  house  at  a  very  small  cost. 

The  Ruud  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heater  in  your  cellar  is  all  that  is 
required.  You  do  not  have  to  light 
anything  or  wait  for  water  to  heat. 
Simply  turn  the  faucet — the  water 
pressure  turns  on  the  gas  in  the 
Ruud.  When  you  turn  off  the  water, 
the  gas  goes  out  automatically. 

Look  in  the  telephone  book  and  see  if 
we  have  a  branch  in  your  town — if  not, 
the  gas  company  or  dealer  has  the 
RUUD  and  will  gladly  show  it  in  oper- 
ation.    Send  for  free  descriptive  booklet. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURmG  CO..       Dept  H.  Pittsburgh.  Penna, 

Branch  Offices  In  all  Principal  Cities 


The  Simphcity  of 
The  Ruud 

This  wonderful  water  heater  that  accom- 
plishes so  much  all  by  itself  without  any 
attention  whatever  is  merely  a  copper  coil, 
a  gas  burner  and  two  valves  to  govern  the 
gas  supply.    When 
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Size,  $100 

Pacific  Coaat, 

Sn&  Delivered 


the  water  is  turned 
on  at  any  hot  water 
faucet  the  pressure 
valve  opens.  This 
turns  on  the  gas, 
%vhichislightedbya 
tiny  pilot  light.  The 
copper  coil  through 
which  the  water 
passes  is  directly 
over  the  flame,  and 
by  the  time  the 
water  has  passed 
through  the  coil,  it 
is  steaming  hot. 
When  a  certain  tem- 
perature is  reached 
an  automatic  tem- 
perature regulator 
closes  another  valve 
and  turns  down  gas. 
As  longas  the  water 
flov/s,  it  must  flow 
at  an  even  temper- 
ature. When  the 
faucet  is  closed  the 
gas  is  turned  out  by 
the  pressure  valve. 
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Know  Your  Pipe! 

— If  You'd  Have  a  Friend 

Few  things  get  closer  to  the  heart  of  a  man  tlian  his 
pipe— but  it's  rarely  a  case  of  "  love  at  first  sight." 

That's  one  reason  why  so  many  men  have  never 
formed  a  pipe  affection.  Then  again:  Kvery  nian  isn't 
fortunate  enough  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 


Briar 


Made  in 
England 


Pipe 


Awarded  Grand  Prix 
Franco-British  ('08)  & 
Brussels  ( '10)  Expos'ns. 


Much,  you  see,  depends  on  the  pipe — what  it  is 
made  of,  atid  the  way  it  is  tnade. 

BBB  pipes  are  made  from  aged  and  flawless  briar 
roots — made  without  stint  of  time  or  care. 

Out  of  every  100  pipe  bowls  turned  only  36  are 
deemed  fit  to  bear  the  BBB  stamp.  This,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  has  stood  for  everything  that's 
best  in  pipes. 

And  you've  no  idea  what  smoke  enjoyment  these 
three  letters  spell — even  with  plain  good  tobacco,  and 
when  the  pipe  is  yet  "  unbroken." 

BBB  is  the  monogram  of  the  best  pipe-friend 
man  ever  had.     Better  get  acquainted. 

All  Styles— All  Prices 

BBB  pipes  are  made  in  England  and  sold  in  every  coun- 
try in  the  world.  If  your  town  has  none,  send  us  your 
dealer's  name  on  a  postal.  We'll  see  that  you  are  supplied, 

Adolph  Frankau  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  n9  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


"SmilerHappy" 

but  don't  try  it  without  getting-  Marshall  P.  Wilder's 
new  book— "  Smiling 'Round  the  World" — the  best 
thing  since  Mark  Twain's  "Innocents  Abroad." 
Wilder's  tour  around  the  world  gave  him  a  great 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  the  funny  things  people 
do  and  say.  You  see  ten  times  as  much  as  if  you 
went  with  any  one  else,  an  d  WiJder  keeps  you  laugh- 
ing all  the  way.  It's  full  of  world-wide  laughs,  its 
'a  merry-go-round  of  fun." 

Abundantly  Illustrated.    Price,  $1.50 


FUNK    &    WACNALLS    COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


CAUTIONTO  PURCHASERS 
OF  TOPS 

Peintasote  is  a  top 

material  of  recognized 

high    and   uniform 

quality  and  a  product  made 

only  by  us.    Many  unscrupu- 
lous dealers  misrepresent  as 

PANTASOTE  cheap  inferior  materials  to 

increase  their  profits— at  the  purchaser's  expense. 

To  the  average    person  these    substitutes   when 

new  look  somewhat  like  Pantasote. 

To  prevent  fraadolent  snbstitntion  insist  upon 
the  label  as  shown  above — dealers  receive 
these  labels  free  with  every  yard  of  Panta- 
sote, leaving  no  excuse  for  not  using  them. 

PANTASOTE  is  superior  to  mohairs  for  many 
reasons— two  in  particular,  the  impossibility  of 
cleaning  them  and  the  ruination  of  their  inter- 
lining gum  of  very  impure  rubber  by  exposure  to 
grease  or  sunlight,  as  are  tires. 

Send  i>ostal  for  booklet  on  top  materials 
and  samples. 

THE  PANTASOTE  CO.  •i?,5l?.n'^\^  \^^^^ 


liad  risen,  dropt  down  again  to  a  still  lower 
ebb,  until  my  benefactor  said: — 

"Now,  I  am  going  to  be  away  a  great  deal 
on  this  campaign,  and  Mr.  Herndon  will  be 
very  busy,  so  how  would  you  like  to  stay  in 
the  office  and  answer  the  questions  of  visitors 
for  $4  a  week?"  That  was  before  the  day  of 
stenographers. 

I  did  not  think  there  was  so  much  money 
in  the  world,  so  I  accepted  the  offer  gladly 
and  remaine;l  a  resident  of  the  Lincoln  house- 
hold for  nine  weeks.  Then  one  day  Mr.  Lin- 
coln told  me  that  Mrs.  Lincoln's  aunt  was 
going  to  mako  them  a  visit,  and  that  as  I  had 
the  only  vacant  room  in  the  house  he  would 
make  arrangements  for  me  to  stay  with  a  lady 
across  the  street  who  had  two  young  men 
boarding  with  her,  if  I  did  not  care.  I  could 
not  object,  and  moved,  and  I  suppose  Mr. 
Lincoln  paid  my  board  all  the  time  I  was  there, 
as  well  as  my  salary,  for  I  know  I  did  not  pay 
any.  Then  one  day  the  foreman  sent  for  me 
to  work  on  a  brief  and  when  it  was  finished, 
to  my  great  delight,  paid  me  full  journey- 
man's wages.  Altogether  I  remained  in 
Springfield  fotir  months,  going  from  there  to 
St.  Louis,  where  I  went  into  a  printing-office; 
but  I  soon  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  to 
Ludlow,  where  I  have  lived  for  nearly  sixty 
years.  .  .  .  Nor  did  I  ever  see  Abraham 
Lincoln  again. 


THE  BLACK  ANGEL  OF  THE  BOERS 

TXT"  HEN  President  Joubert  died,  Rudolph 
''  •  DeWet's  uncle,  the  famous  Boei 
leader,  called  him  to  his  side.  He  spoke  from 
the  depths  of  his  soul  and  told  him  the  causes 
of  the  war,  of  the  ideals,  and  traditions  for 
which  they  were  fighting,  of  their  ultimate 
chances  of  success.  He  explained  that  each 
gap  in  the  ranks  must  be  filled,  and  that 
Joubert's  place  could  be  filled  by  none  better 
than  he — fighting  as  a  soldier,  a  volmiteer. 
And  as  the  immediate  result,  says  Mr.  DeWot 
in  the  London  Daihi  Mail : 

I  rode  with  my  uncle  into  the  battle  of 
Kroonspruit,  where  he  fairly  earned  the  title 
of  general.  We  harried  and  drove  the  British 
hke  sheep.  We  fell  on  them  from  .secret 
places.  With  surprize  and  panic  wo  burst 
upon  them.  We  shot  from  a  thousand  little 
fortresses.  Brave  men  they  were,  too.  But 
when  every  rock  spat  death  at  them,  when 
every  bush  volleyed  destruction  for  them, 
with  never  a  living  visible  enemy  to  fight, 
well  might  they  be  forgiven  for  shooting  in 
helple.ss  rage  at  the  great  hard  blue  African 
sky — for  sky  and  rock  and  veldt  were  all  that 
they  beheld  while  death  was  taking  them  off. 

There  was  one  tall  young  trooper  riding 
well  in  front.  I  had  his  range  for  a  long  while 
before  we  got  ready  to  fire.  I  think  he  fell 
first  of  all,  but  I  can  not  be  sure,  for  at  the 
same  time  our  four  thousand  rifles  broke 
loose,  and  the  British  column  shivered  and 
tore  apart  as  veldt  dust  before  the  blast  of 
storm. 

After  the  first  volley  there  was  no  instant 
when  the  air  was  free  from  the  crackle  of  the 
guns,  and  the  flashes  of  fire  running  zigzag 
like  lightning  to  and  fro  along  our  hiding- 
places.  Some  there  were  in  that  slaughter 
pen,  in  the  river-bed  below  us  who  came 
savagely  upward,  charging  now  this  rock, 
now  that,  as  they  caught  the  rattle  or  flash 
of  the  Mauser.     Many  there  were  who  stood 


I   have    done   as 
much  to  better  the 
electric  light    as   I 
have    to    improve 
the    oil    lamp.       I 
make   three    thou- 
sand  styles,  in    all 
shapes  and  colors, 
in    eiffht    distinct 
kinds  of  glass. 
For  every  lamp  and  burner  I 
make   a   chimney.     They  won't 
break  from  heat.      My  name  on 
every  one. 

Get  my  Index  and  you'll  know  what  chimney 
to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 

Chicago:  Philadelphia: 

1 7S  East  Lake  Street  42  South  Eighth  Street 

New  York:  19  West  3ntb  Street 
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Whitman  Saddles 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  are  known 
the  World  over  and  ridden  on  by  the  most 
discriminating  people.  Comfort  to  the 
horse  and  an  elegant,  secure  seat  to  the 
rider  are  special  features  of  this  famous 
saddle.  We  are  the  exclusive  makers  of  "  the 
Whitman "  and  furnish  complete  Equestrian  Otitjits 
froti)  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Ilinstrated  Catalogue  free. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers   Street,  New  York 


The  Path  to  Prosperity 

—  The  Way  Out  of  Undesirable  Conditions  — The  Secre 
of  Health,  Success  and  Power— The  Secret  of  Aboundins 
Happiness — The  Silent  Power  of  Thought — ControlHnj 
and  Directing  One's  Forces — The  Lesson  of  Evil — Th< 
Realization  of  Prosperity- all  masterfully  explained  in  ar 
attractive  88-page  book  sent  to  any  new  address  for  i< 
CENTS  IN  COIN  OR  STAMPS.  Write  today- NOW 
Don't  put  ic  off. 
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high  and  straight,  searching  in  vain  for  a  foe. 
Like  British  grenadiers  of  old  they  took  what 
was  to  be  and  died  with  their  faces  toward  us. 

The  l!^nglish  soldiers  began  their  retreat 
to  Bloenifontein,  and  we,  well  .satisfied  that 
we  had  given  them  what  Cronje  got  at  Paar- 
deburg,  let  them  go.  They  left  in  our  trap 
a  hundred  wagons  full  of  supplies,  six  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  seven  beautiful  guns. 
The  whole  commando  was  jumping  for  joy. 
Men  were  hugging  each  other  like  a  lot  of 
girls,  and  hundreds  danced  and  skipt  like 
children. 

My  uncle  called  his  men  together  and  stood 
within  their  circle  and  offered  prayer  to  God. 
I  have  read  of  old  Cromwell's  Roundheads 
doing  this,  and  the  thought  of  them  came  to 
me  standing  there  in  the  dry  river  bottom 
with  the  simple,  sturdy  plain  figure  of  my 
uncle  leading  in  our  Dutch  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving. When  the  bowed  heads  of  the  com- 
mando had  been  raised,  he  opened  his  Bible 
and  read  a  psalm;  and  then,  just  as  we  were 
about  to  disperse,  a  messenger  came  gallop- 
ing in. 

He  rode  straight  up  to  General  DeWet,  and 
no  man  who  was  there  can  recall  the  words 
he  said.  But  we  all  remember  that  from  four 
thousand  throats  there  came  a  growl  of  rage 
as  if  the  spruit  was  filled  with  great  wolfish 
animals  instead  of  men.  For  to  DeWet  had 
come  the  news  that  his  son,  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  the  little  home  in  Elizabeth  Street, 
Bloemfontein,  had  been  shot  through  the 
head  and  killed  instantly.  His  daughter, 
seeing  her  brother  fall,  had  gone  insane,  and 
within  three  days  had  died  in  the  British  hos- 
pital from  congestion  of  the  brain.  His  wife, 
bereft  at  one  blow  of  both  her  children,  had 
been  taken  away  to  the  Cape,  and  there,  in 
the  British  lines,  she  too  had  died. 

Christian  DeWet  turned  such  a  face  on  the 
messenger  as  I  hope  I  may  never  see  on  any 
human  being  again.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
thus  with  lines  of  horror  frozen  on  his  visage 
and  figure.  Then  he  raised  his  hand  with  the 
Bible  in  it  and  hurled  the  sacred  book  from 
him  with  all  his  strength,  and  with  a  terrible 
voice  cried  out,  "God!  There  is  no  God!" 
And  cursing  God,  he  fell  on  his  face  into  the 
sand. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  he  lay  there.  I 
only  know  our  whole  commando  stood  as 
silent  as  the  veldt  itself.  Now  and  then  there 
was  a  rustle  in  the  close-packed  ranks  as  some 
one  in  the  rear  raised  themselves  on  tip-toe 
to  look  over  the  heads  of  those  in  front  at 
their  commander  fighting  out  his  passion  on 
the  earth.  Minutes  went  by,  and  still  lie  lay, 
face  down,  motionless,  except  for  convulsive 
heavings  of  his  broad,  strong  shoulders. 

When  Christian  DeWet  arose  the  face  that 
he  turned  on  us  was  not  that  of  a  man.  His 
lips  were  drawn  back  into  the  snarl  of  a  car- 
nivorous beast.  His  voice  fairly  hissed  the 
torture  of  his  heart.  To  what  he  said  the 
whole  commando  roared  approval,  and  again 
it  was  as  if  the  rivor-bed  held  himgry  wild 
beasts  growling  ominou.sly,  for  what  he  said 
was  this,  "  From  this  moment  I  live  only  to 
kill  Englishmen !    Slay!  Slay!" 

From  that  moment  the  rifle  of  Christian 
DeWet  spoke  first  in  every  battle,  and  every 
time  it  spoke  an  English  soldier  fell.  From 
that  moment  he  became  the  Black  Angel,  the 
Black  Killer.  The  Black  Devil,  the  British 
soldier  called  him.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  the 
English  treasury  and  the  English  Army  when 
my  uncle's  family  was  wiped  out. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in 
every  American  home  where  education  and 
culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Tbs  ROTO  SPEED 

(Formerly  "The  Perfection") 

Perfects  the  Edge  of 

All  Razor  Blades 

Mechanically 

We  want  to  prove  to 

you   that  there  is  no   razor 

strop  made  that  can  compare 

with  the  Rotospeed.  Simple, 

Durable  and  Efficient.    Lasts 

a  lifetime  and  pays  for  itself 

over  and  over  again.  Thou- 
sands in  use  all  over  the  world . 

Notice  the  curved  edges  of 
the  Rotospeed — that  is  what 
gives  the  "wavy  motion — the 
exact  "twist  of  the  wrist."  It 
is  this  curved  edge  that  gives 
the  necessary  "heel  and  toe 
motion"  and  places  the  Roto- 
speed in  a  class  by  itself.  The 
only  stropping  machine  built 
on  scientific  principles. 

Seventy-two  Strokes  in  2  Seconds 

Every  turn  of  the  handle  gives  the  blade  12  perfect  strokes — better 
than  the  most  expert  barber  could  give — for  the  Rotospeed  gives  a  stroke 
always  the  same,  always  exactly  right  and  on  both  sides  of  the  blade  at  once. 
Nothing  can  bring  you  such  shaving  comfort  as  the  Rotospeed. 

Our  FREE  TRIAL  Offer 

Ask  your  dealer  about  this  wonderful  stropper.  If  he  does  not  handle 
the  Rotospeed,  send  coupon  for  full  particulars  of  our  Free  Trial  Offer.  Welwant  you  to 
try  the  Rotospeed  for  10  days  in  your  own  home  absolutely  free.  Then  you  will  know  that 
the  Rotospeed  guarantees  you  a  "velvet  shave"  every  tune. 


It's  All  in  the  Curve" 


COUPON 


Send  Coupon  NOW  P,f °  t  fail  to  / 

*- fill    out    this    / 

coupon  and  send  today  for  full  descrip-     * 

tion  of  the  Rotospeed  and  full  particu-     / 

lars  of  our  Free  Trial  Offer.     Test  the    y      The  Rotospeed  Company. 

Rotospeed   for  yourself  for  ten  days     /     Department  4C3  X  Dayton.  Ohio 

free.    All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send    / 

«<;    thp     Frep    Trill     ronnnn     rio-hf-       '        Gentlemen:— With thedistinctunderstand- 

us    tne    i*  ree    i  riai    i^oiipon    rignt    ^      j„g  ^^^^  ^-^-^^  j^  ^^  ^^^j^^  ^f  any  kind,  you 

away.      Don  t   put    it    oft.       When      /  may  send  me  your  illustrated  circular  j.nd 

orderingr,  state  whether    an  Ordinary  or    #  ful'  particulars  of  Free  Trial  Offi-r  of  the  Rotospeed. 

Safety  Razor  is  used:    and  if  a  Safety      /  It  is  understood  that  I  may  use  the  Rotospe«l  for  ten 
'Razor,  be  sure  and  name  the  make. 

THE  ROTOSPEED  CO. 

Dept.  403  X  Dayton,  Ohio 


/ 


days,  absolutely  without  expense  to  me. 


Name 


Address- 


To    Dealers:    We  want  agents  everywhere        ^ 
to  handle    the  ROTOSPEED.    Tremendous  de-       t 
inand.    Thousands  bein^  sold.    Write  today  for       f        ^ 
our  offer  to  dealers.  a         /    flSe    a  - 


Be  sure  to  pive  name  and  style 


.  razor 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  Scicntlllc  and  Kfftotlvc  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

Without  Rcsortlns  to  Surffloal  Procedure 

Tbe  only  private  institution  of  magnitude  in  the  United 
States  tor  the  exclusive  treatment  ol  Cancer  and  other 
malignant  and  benign  new  growths.  Conducted  ly  a 
physician  ol  standing.      Estahlished  thirty-two  years. 

For  cotnfUie  informatton  addras 
Berkshire  HitU  SaDatoriam,  North  Adams.  Massachusetts 
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L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 

Typewriter 

{BALL-BEARING,  LONG-WEARING) 


Ball-bearing  carnage,  quick- 
est in  action  with  much  less 
tension. 

Ball-bearing  typebars,  in  full 
action  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  key-stroke — top 
speed  at  a  touch,  without  a 
push  to  start  it. 

Ball-bearing  shift,  one  -  third 
ordinary  shift-key  pressure 
— carriage  not  lifted  to  write 
capitals. 

With  a  printing  process  that 
is  ball-bearing  from  start  to 
finish,  the  user  of  an  L.  C. 
Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter 
is  positively  assured  of  the 
quickest,  easiest  operation 
and  the  most  perfect  rapid 
work  it  is  possible  for  a 
typewriter  to  produce. 

Ask.  for  free  "  Book  of  the  Typewriter.  " 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

Head  Office  for  Domestic  and  Foreicn  Biuinest 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  in  all  large  cities 


THE    KLIP    BINDER 

Indispensable  to  the  Business  Man,  Manufacturer, 
Lawyer,  Physician,  the  Office,  the  Study, 
the  Library. 

Keeps  all  documents  permanently  and 
neatly  preserved  so  you  can  instantly 
refer  to  any  one  In  use  by  U.  S. 
Government.  State  Departments,  Li- 
braries, Schools  and  Offices. 
Send  today  for  Booklet  and  Price  List, 

WM.  M.  BELCHEB,    .>o.  301  EQUITABLE  KLDG„    BOSTO.N,  MASS. 


Your  Income  Starts  Immediately 

Business  men  seeking  a  conservative  invest- 
ment opportunity  should  thoroughly  investigate 
the  sound  financial  possibilities  of  the  Coin 
Operated  Weighing  Scale.     These  machines 
have  a  very  large  earning  capacity — the  immense 
revenues  of  two  powerful  corporations  are  de- 
rived solt-ly  therefrom.  Their  earnings  are  clear  profit- 
sure,  continuous  and  payable  in  cash  dividends  when- 
ever you  want.  Depots,  Stores.  Waiting-rooms,  etc..  are 
asking  for  them.     Sph^ndid  locations  can  be    found 
everywliere.    100  well  placed  will  yield  you  a  handsome 
inconte  withoat  any    interference  with  your  presenc 
business  or   occupation.     Our  free  booklet,   "Facts." 
puts  you  i.^„UMich  with  this  most  attractive  opportunity 
'"   ---   *",ri'^ht  p'-osp'Cts  for  1911.      Write  for 
J       MIM.S  \OVKI,TV  CO., 
■tilts- ■Chiciisro.  l>ep(.  "X." 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Cutting  Capers. — Mr.s.  Nuwed — "Mary, 
for  dinner  I  think  we'll  have  boiled  mutton 
with  caper  sauce.  Are  there  any  capers  in 
the  house?" 

Mary — "No,  ma'am.' 

Mrs.  Nuwed — "Then  go  out  in  the  garden 
and  cut  some." — Harvard  Lampoon. 


A  Cure. — ^ Judge — "AATiy  did  you  steal  the 
gentleman's  purse?" 

Prisoner — "I  thought  the  change  would 
do  me  good." — Washington  Star. 


A  Crime. — "What  do  you  think  of  the 
plot?"  asked  the  theater  manager. 

"That  isn't  a  plot,"  replied  the  man  who 
had  paid  $2  to  see  the  show.  "That's  a  con- 
spiracy."— Washington  Star. 


He  Agreed. — She — "I  consider,  John,  that 
sheep  are  the  stupidest  creatures  living." 
He  (absent-mindedly) — "Yes,  my  lamb!" 

— Sketch. 


Succeeded — Artist — "  My  object  was  to  try 
to  express  all  the  horrors  of  war.  How  do 
you  like  it?" 

Friend — "I  have  never  seen  anything 
more  horrible.  "—LondoTi  Opinion. 


Immaterial. — The  Sittek — "Yes,  it's  very 
nice,  but  you've  made  my  hair  too  dark." 

The  Artist — "Shall  I  alter  it,  or  will 
you?" — London  Opinion. 


THE 


Kindly  Intended. — Missionaey  (explaining 
to  visitors) — "Our  situation  was  so  remote 
that  for  a  whole  year  my  wife  never  saw  a 
white  face  but  my  own." 

Sympathetic  Young  Wo.man — "Oh,  the 
poor  thing!" — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Mistake. — Mrs.  Gillet  (over  the  'phone) 
— "I  want  to  complain  of  a  mistake  in  our 
order." 

Caterer — "WTiat  was  wrong?" 
Mrs.    Gillet — "There    was    a    little    ice 
cream  in  that  salt  you  sent  us." — Life. 


He  Needed  One. — She — "  Jack  has  a  strong 
face." 

He — "It  has  to  be.  You  should  see  his 
wife." — Fort  Worth  Record. 


Mountainous. — Miss  Henrietta  was  not  a 
sylph  by  any  means,  but  she  prided  herself 
upon  the  neatness  of  her  well-rounded  figure, 
and  when  she  appeared  on  the  hotel  veranda 
one  summer  day  with  a  cluster  of  white  ox- 
eye  daisies  pinned  against  the  crisp  freshness 
of  her  green  linen  frock,  gallant  old  Colonel 
Floyd  was  moved  to  make  her  a  pretty  speech. 

"AMiat  charming  posies!"  he  remarked, 
with  a  Chesterfieldian  bow.  "They  suit 
you  exactlv.  You  look  like  a  Virginia 
hillside." 

He  was  mystified  at  the  frigidity  with 
which  Miss  Henrietta  received  his  bit  of 
homage. —  Youth's  Companion. 


Tactful. — Judge — "You  are  a  freeholder?" 

Tales.max — "Yes,  sir;  I  am." 

Judge — "Married  or  single?" 

Tales-Man — "Married  three  vears  last 
June." 

Judge — "  Have  you  formed  or  exprest  any 
opinion?" 

Talesman — "Not  for  three  years,  your 
honor." — Success  Magazine. 


Seif'inking 

Rotary 
Neosiyie 


will  print  sixty 
letters  a  minute 


Important  information  can  be  put 
into  the  mail  in  an  hour  for  hundreds 
of  buyers.  Dictate  first  copy,  and 
the  Neostyle  and  your  office  help  will 
do  the  rest. 

The  Neostyle  also  prints  all  kinds  of 
office  forms.  With  it  you  not  only  cut 
dow^n  the  printer's  bill  but  save  money 
and  get  more  business. 

For  booklet  and  price,  vs^rite 

Neostyle  Co^ 

30  Reade  Street,  Mew  York 

148  Congress  Street,  Boston 
232  West  Randolph  Street, 
Chicago 


No.  640— 

4  Light 

Electric . 

Heavybase  and 

shade  frame. 

Height  2A\i  in. 

211^  in.  shade 

Finish 

shaded 

dull  brass  or  verd 


No.  344—Electrio 
bracket.  Extends 
m  in.  Spread 
9  in.  Shaded  dull 
brass  finish. 
Opal  Candles. 


Our  catalog  is  better  than  a  salesman 

It  not  only  savts  you  mnney  on  price,  but  it  saves  yoii 
from  costly  mistakes.  Descriptions  are  plain  and  accurate 
—illustrations  are  faithful  and  complete.  With  our  catalog 
in  your  own  home  you  can  make  up  your  order  and  get 
exactly  what  you  select. 

Whether  you  use  gas  or  electricity  it  costs  no  more  to  have 
lights  that  harmonize  with  the  decorative  scheme  of  your 
home,  that  preserve  and  rest  the  eyes,  than  to  have  the 
wrong  lights  improperly  placed. 

5AnP50N&  ALLEN 

Our  catalog  helps  you  do  this,  and  we  can  save  you  money 
no  matter  where  you  live.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  and 
safe  delivery  or  goods  may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
Write  us  today. 

Sampson  &  Allen,  ss  Exchange  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

June  26. — A  skirmish  occurs  near  CiiinberlaiKl,  M'l. 

June  27. — John  C.  Fremont  arrives  at  Bo.ston  witli 
a  large  consignment  of  arms  for  tiie  Government. 

June  28. — A  .small  engagement  occurs  at  Fall.s 
Church,   Va. 

June  29. — There  is  a  slight  encounter  at  Bowners, 
Va. 

June  30. — The  armed  steamer  Sumter  of  the  Con- 
federate Navy  run.s  the  blockade  of  New  Orleans 
and  gets  .safely  to  sea,  commanded  by  Captain 
Ilaphael  Semmes,  later  in  command  of  the 
Alabama. 

July  1. — Small  bodies  of  Union  and  Confederate 
troops  clash  near  Fannirigton,  Mo. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

June  8. — King  Gustav  of  Sweden   visits  Admiral 

Badger,  commanding  the  American  Squadron 

at  Stockholm. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  from  earthquake  and 

volcanic    eruptions    at     Colima,     Mexico,    are 

reckoned  at  not  less  than  l,;jOO. 
Forino.sans  annihilate  a  force  of  Japanese  sent  to 

suppres.s  a  revolt. 

June  9. — Schendel,  a  German  aviator,  and  his 
■>i    mechanic  are  killed  by  a  fall  of  6,650  feet. 

China  demands  an  indemnity  of  .?  10,000,000  from 
Mexico  for  the  slaughter  of  three  hundred  of 
her  subjects,  and  sends  a  warship  to  enforce 
her  demands. 

June  10. — The  German  turbine  battleship,  Frird- 
erich.  Ucr  Orossr,  is  launched  at  Hamburg. 

June  13. — The  American  prisoners  captured  by 
Mexican  Federals  at  the  battle  of  Casas  Grandes 
are  released  in  Chihuahua. 

June  14. — The  seamen's  strike  is  formally  declared 
at  a  meeting  of  sailors  and  firemen  in  London. 

Domestic 

Washington  ■ 

June  8 — The  Reciprocity  Bill  with  the  Root 
amendment  attached  is  reported  without  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Senate  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

■  Judge  (iary,  continuing  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Steel  Trust  Committee,  urges  the  enact- 
ment of  a  new  anti-trust  law. 

June  9 — The  Senate  Committee  decides  to  report 
favorably  the  Honduran  treaty  which  provides 
for  a  $10,000,000  loan. 

June   12. — The  Senate,   by  a  vote  of  64   to  24, 

E asses  the  bill  for  tlie  direct  election  of  Senators, 
ut    with    an    amendment    requiring    Federal 
supervision. 

General 

June  8. — President  Taft  makes  a  speech  in  favor 
of  Reciprocity  at  the  banquet  of  the  Cotton- 
seed Crushers   Association  in  New  York  City. 

Estimates  place  this  year's  wheat  crop  at 
764,291,857  bushels,  a  greater  yield  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

June  9. — Mrs.  Carrie  Nation  dies  of  paresis  in 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
The  American  polo  team  defeats  the  British 
challengers  for  the  second  time  on  Meadow- 
brook  Field  and  retains  possession  of  the  inter- 
national cup. 

June  12. — The  value  of  the  United  States  cotton 
crop  for  the  past  year  is  given  officially  as 
$963,180,000,  tlie  most  valuable  ever  produced. 

June  13. — United  States  exports  for  May  are 
$153,261,278,  more  than  any  May  i^reviou.s. 


Possible. — The  late  David  (irahain  Phillips 
had,  like  many  bachelors,  a  cynical  view  of 
matrimony. 

Mr.  Phillips,  at  a  well-remembered  rc- 
imion  of  Princeton's  class  of  '87,  at  the 
Princeton  Club,  said  of  marriage: 

"The  Persians  have  a  proverb  that  ever}' 
young  man  should  consider  well  before  pro- 
posing.    It  runs — 

■"He  that  ventureth  on  matrimony  is  like 
unto  one  who  thrusteth  his  hand  into  a  sack 
containing  many  thousands  of  serpents  and 
one  eel.  Yet,  if  the  Prophet  so  will  it,  he  may 
draw  forth  the  eel.'  ' — New   York  tribune. 


Start  Righl  T>       \/        f-X         An  J  You'll 

Off  With      JD*      V  •     Urn      Start  Off  Right 

ARMED  with  B.  V.  D.  you  needn't  be  alarmed  at  summer  heat  and 
discomfort.  These  Loose  Fitting  Coat  Cut  Undershirts,  Knee  Leng;th 
Drawers  and  Union  Suits  will  keep  you  cool  on  the  hottest  days.  To 
many  men  there's  agrecatile  exjiectation  in  the  mere  thought  of  B.  V.  D. 
—to    all  men    there's  delightful  relaxation  in  the  ivearing  of  it. 

The  light,  woven  fabrics  are  soft  to  the  skin  and  the  loose  fittinjj  garments  put  ;/' 
strain  on  the  body.  It  is  at  case.  Perspiration  evaporates  auickly.  Vou  feel 
like  'stretching  your  arms  with  a  soothing  sense  of  '^  Giad-I'm-Alive .' '^  You 
don't  get  "heat-fagged"  when  you  wear  B.  V.  D. 

B.  V.  D.  is  carefully  cut.  accurately   sized   and  exactly 

proportioned.     It  can't  chafe,  bind  <'r  irritate.     B.  V.  D. 

nigh  standard  of  quality  and  workmanship  never  varies. 

This  Red  Woven  Label 


B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat. 
4-30-07)  Sl.l'O.  J1..^0,  5'.'.0iJ 
53.00  and  J.i.OO  a  suit. 


B.V  D. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE  \ 


B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cat  Under- 
shirts  and  Kne*?  Length 
Drawers,  50c.,  'he.,  f  1  00 
and  $1.50  a  garment. 


iTnido  M.irk  Ke?.  U.  P.  Pat.  Off.  and  Foreign  Countries.) 
sewed  (in    evert/  It.  V.   D.  Under^'arnieiit .    Tr.lie  itn  uiid.Tu'arineiit  trithout  it.     Write  for  a  Copy 

of  I. tie  Itooklet.  "  C'nl  as  a  .scu   llretzi'." 

THE   B.    V.   D.   COMPANY,  65  Worth   Street,   New   York. 

lyiindon  Selling  Ajency.  6t>.  Alderinanhury.  K    C. 


Send  Me 

$1.00 

for  Two 

Poplin 

Club  Ties 


With  the  distinct  understandinc  that  the  Ties  I  furnish 
will  iiotVVRlNKLE  like  ordinary  silk  ties. 

If  they  do.  luKk  Koes  your  money  at  once. 

Mv  Club  Ties  are  made  of  SILK  POPLIN,  two  inches 
wi,!(>  at  ends,  33  inches  lonn  ifor  medium  sizes).  3.5  incliis 
long  (for  large  sizes),  extni  large,  3S.  Arc  REVERSIBLKI 
doul>lo  wear. 

1  k'uarantee  them  to  wear  as  long  as  any  silk  or  satin  tie 
made. 

Made  in  the  following  shades:  Purple.  Old  Rose,  Helio- 
trope, Red,  White.  Cerise,  Gray.  Green,  RIack.  Brown. 
Light  Rlue,  Medium  Bluennd  Datk  Blue. 

A  regular  dealer  would  have  to  charge  V.h;.  to  SI. 00  for 
them  in  selling  by  his  usual  methods. 

\\'l»en  you  buy  from  mo  y(>a  save  money,  get  a  guarantetMl 
article  which  you  can  return,  if  not  satisfactory  ;  and  save 
>ou  the  annoyance  of  shopping. 

My  new  Catalogue  (containing  diagrams  how  to  cor- 
rectly tie  Bows,  Four-in-hunds  and  Ascots)  will  bo  sent 
FREE  upon  application. 

My  goods  are  not  sold  by  agents  or  retailers. 

"  High  Grode  Goods  nt  first  cost  "  and  money  returned 
at  once  if  customer  is  dissatisfied. 

References:  Any  Rank  in  Troy. 

C.   G.  CLEMINSHAW,  289  River  St.,  Troy,  N.   Y. 
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The  Business  of  Public 
Utility  Corporations 

is  among  the  most  substantial  of  the  country's 
industries  by  reason  of  the  necessity  for  their 
products,  the  tendency  to  growth  of  com- 
munities served,  natural  freedom  from  com- 
petition and  the  economies  effected  through 
consolidation. 

Bonds  of  such  properties  constitute  a  safe 
investment,  providing  they  conform  to  certain 
stringent  requirements.  They  yield  more 
liberally  than  Municipal  and  Railroad  bonds 
of  equal  security. 

But  it  is  important  that  purchases  of  bonds 
of  any  class  be  made  on  the  recommendation 
of  investment  bankers  v^hose  judgment,  based 
on  ample  experience  and  the  result  of  thor- 
ough investigation,  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  sound  over  a  period  of  years. 

Successful    Investment  is   Dependent 
Upon  Accurate  Information 

Our  two  pamphlets  mailed  to  investors  on 
application. 
"THE  MOST  SATISFACTORY   BONDS"    covers 

the  growth  in  popularity  of  Public  Utility  bonds,  the  underlying 
cause,  their  salability,  and  the  influence  of  the  Public  Service 
Commissions.  It  also  explains  the  responsibility  of  the  investment 
banker  and  describes  the  searching  investigations  preceding  the 
purchase  of  these  bonds.  Illustrated  graphically. 
"READY  REFERENCE  MANUAL"   contains  230 

pages  of  condensed  statistical  data  concerning  the  more  important 
Public  Utility  Corporations.  The  completeness  and  accuracy  of 
the  information  and  the  systematic  arrangement  combines  to  make 
a  useful  little  volume  for  ready  reference. 

Ask  for  above  pamphlets  and  July 
Investment  Circular  No,  D-sq 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

BANKERS 
"lEWYORK    PIIILAI»EI,PIIIA  ClIICAtIO  SA\  FKAJIHSCO 

49  Wall  St.    1421  Chestnut  St.    125  W.  Monroe  SI.    424  California  St. 
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The  First  Step 
Towards  Investment 

The  habit  of  saving:  is  the  first  step 
towards  Investment.  After  a  savings  fund 
has  been  accumulated,  however,  it  should 
not  be  invested  until  knowledge  has  been 
gained  of  the  principles  underlying  con- 
servative investment. 

Once  !i"flertaken,  the  Investment  of 
money  soon  becomes  an  established  custom. 
But  much  depends  upon  getting  the  right 
kind  of  a  start.  Therefore,  in  making  your 
first  investment  keep  well  within  the  limits 
of  conservatism.  Remember  that  invest- 
ments represent  varying  degrees  of  safety, 
and  do  not  allow  the  temptation  of  an  ex- 
cessive rate  of  interest  to  overshadow  the 
more  important  consideration  of  safety  as 
to  principal. 

In  these  days  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain 
sound  investment  bonds  yielding  approxi- 
mately 6  per  cent,  and  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, combine : 

1 .  Safety  as  to  principal. 

2.  Convertibility  into  cash. 

3.  Opportunity  for  profit. 

It  is  our  function  as  Investment  bankers 
to  give  Investors  all  possible  iniormation 
upon  this  important  subject,  and  we  are 
always  ready  to  extend  to  you  the  facilities 
of  our  comprehensive  organization. 

Write    for    Bond    Circular    No.  462, 

"  Investment  Securities  " 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place         New  York 

Albany         Boston        Chicago 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exctianci' 
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PROMINENT   DIVIDEND-PAYING    STOCKS 

The  following  tabular  statement  as  to 
preferred  and  common  stocks,  both  indus- 
trials and  railroads,  dealt  in  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  is  printed  in  Invest- 
ments (Franklin  Escher,  editor),  a  publica- 
tion issued  supplementary  to  The  Banker's 
Magazine.  In  addition  to  the  rate  of  divi- 
dends paid,  it  gives  the  prices  at  which  the 
stocks  have  been  quoted  at  various  periods 
tor  a  long  term  of  years : 


Altho  the  stock  market  "backed  and 
filled"  during  the  first  week  in  Jime,  the 
bond  market  "maintained  a  steady  front, 
and  at  times  advanced  in  some  directions 
quite  sharply."  It  had  become  obvious 
"that  a  broad  and  growing  market"  exists 
for  good  bonds,  both  on  the  exchange  and 
over  the  counters  of  dealers.  The  odd-lot 
buyer  had  come  into  the  market  for  bonds 
as  well  as  for  stocks.  Several  houses  reported 
considerable  numbers  of  orders  for  bonds, 
ranging  in  lots  from  $1,000  to  $4,000.     Most 


Highest 
Ever 

Preferred    Stocks    (Railroad) 

Reading  1st  pref 97 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  &  St.  Louis  1st  pref..      124  y^ 

Norfolk  &  Western  pref 93  Ji 

Colorado  &  Southern  1st  pref 86 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  pref —        78  3-4 

Great  Northern  pref 348 

Common  Stocks  (Railroad) 

Louisville  &  Nashville 

Northern  Pacific 

Pennsylvania 

Reading '. 

Union  Pacific 

Atchison,  Topeka  <fe  Santa  Fe . .  . 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. . 

Southern  Pacific 

Norfolk  &  Western 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

New  York  Central 

Preferred  Stocks  (Industrial) 

Corn  Products  pref 93  K 

Amer.  Car  &  Foundry  pref 124  J< 

Va.  Carolina  Chemical  pref 134  J4 

U.  S.  Steel  pref 131 

U.  S.  Rubber  1st  pref 123  M 

American  Locomotive  pref 122  K 

Central  Leather  pref Ill 

Amer.  Smelt.  &  Ref.  pref 137 

Araer.  Beet  Sugar  pref 98 

Common  Stocks  (Industrial) 

Amalgamated  Copper.  . 130 

Amer.  Car  &  Foundry. 76  M 

Amer.  Smelt.  &  Refining 174 

Amer.  Telephone  &  Telegraph...  .      186 

National  Biscuit 141 

U.  S.  Steel 94  H 

Va.  Carolina  Chemical  Co 76  H 

Western  Union 104  >< 


Lowest 
Since 

Jan.  1, 
1900 

49 

85 
67 
36 

25  5  i 
107^ 


Highest 
Since 
1907 
Panic 

96 
109  K 
92  J^ 
86 

78  K 
157^ 


Lowest 

Since 

1907 

Panic 

78 

85 

74 

50  H 
46 
113  K 


Highest 
This 
Year 

91 
1015-^ 

90  }4 

77 

68  K 
1313^ 


162  y. 

68  K 

162  5^ 

87  3^ 

148  K 

700 

45  H 

159  y^ 

lllj^ 

128  K 

170 

103  3^ 

151  K 

108  H 

130  H 

173  J  s 

15 

173  H 

92  ys 

161  K 

219 

44  H 

219 

iioy. 

181  >^ 

125^8 

18  H 

125  H 

66 

110^ 

199  58 

93  y2 

165  3^ 

113K 

133  y^ 

139  3^ 

29 

138  3i 

66  K 

121  3< 

109  H 

22*8 

109  K 

58 

109  K 

125 'A 

55  M 

122  ^4 

76  y. 

109  y^ 

92 

23  ;i 

92 

25  y. 

86  H 

174  ^i 

89 

147  K 

90  H 

11534 

46 
57  H 
75 

49  K 
61  3< 
67  3i 
68 

80  3< 
65 

33  f^ 
12  3^ 

34  34 
88 
23 

8H 
12  H 
41 


93  34 

124  K 
129  3i 

125  J'i 
123  34 
122 
HI 
II6J4' 

98 

96  3i 
76  34 

105  34 

145  3-s 

135   . 

9414. 

70  H 

85  X 


56 

84  3  f 
87 

87  3< 
76 

85  34 
75  K 
87  yi 
65 

45  3^ 
25  3i 
55  3^ 
101 
68 

25  K 
16 
41 


80  ^g 
1183^ 
128  34 
1213^ 
1143^ 
llOK 
105 
106 

98 

67  3^ 
57  34 
813^ 

147  34 

141 
82  3^ 
70H 
76  34 


Lowest 

This 

Year 

88 
1013^ 

87 

74  3< 

63  34 
122 

142  34 
116 

123  K 
150  34 
169  K 
100  K 
119H 
1143< 
100  3< 
102 
80 
105  H 

7434 
114X 
123  H 
1163< 
109  y^ 
104  y, 

99 
103  -  i 

92 

61 

50  34 
72  K 
140  3< 
1173< 
7iya 
58  K 
71K 


Present 
Divi- 
dend 

4 
5 
5 

4 
4 

7 

7 
7 
6 
6 
10 
6 
7 
6 
5 
6 
5 
5 

4 
7 
8 
7 
8 
7 
7 
7 
6 

2 
2 
4 
8 
7 
5 
5 
3 


THE  ACTIVITY   IN   BONDS 

Many  issues  of  listed  bonds  early  in  June 
had  reached  the  top  prices  of  the  year. 
The  Financial  World  remarked  that  "not 
for  many  years  had  the  sales  been  so  lively 
and  on  such  a  large  scale  as  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year."  Up  to  June  9  sales 
on  the  exchange  made  a  total  of  over  $400,- 
000,000  as  against  $337,000,000  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  On  some  of  the  more  ac- 
tive days  this  year  sales  reached  $6,000,000. 
It  is  believed  that  many  business  men  have 
put  their  surplus  into  bonds  rather  than  into 
stocks,  and  that  when  bonds  have  been 
bought  for  speculative  purposes  they  have 
"more  than  paid  their  carrying  expenses." 
The  same  paper  prints  a  table  showing  the 
lowest  and  highest  prices  of  many  active 
bonds  this  year,  as  well  as  the  prices  quoted 
on  Jmie  8,  as  follows: 


4s. 


Highest 

112  H 
93 
109 
116 
11634 
96  34 
86  34 
79  34 
84  34 
86  3< 
76  34 
68 
Internal.  Paper  6s 104  34 


1911 


Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  conv. 

Am.  Tob.  4s 

Am.  Tob.  6s 

Atch.  conv.  4s  1955.  , 

Atcli.  conv.  5s 

Beth.  Steel  5s 

B.  R.  T.  4s 

Distillers'  5s 

Du  Pont  4s 

Erie  conv.  A 

Erie  conv.  B 

Inteniat.  Mar.  4] 


Internal.  Pump  5s. 

Iowa  Central  4s 

M.,  K.  &  T.  4  34s 

Rock  Island  col.  4s.  .  . 

So.  Pacific  conv 

Southern  Railway  4s.. 
Union  Pacific  conv. . . . 

Wabash  4s 

West.  Maryland  4s 


95 
68 

87  K 
77 

99  34 
80 

108  K 
71H 

88  3< 


Lowest 
105 

79  H 
103 
105 
108  3< 

86  34 

8234 

69 

82  H 

73 

69 

64 
100  3^^ 

91 H 

63 

85  54 

72  5^^ 

96  34 

76 
103  34 

63  K 

8634 


June  8 

112H 
88  H 

105 '4 

116 

1163^ 
96  34 
86  34 
79  3< 
84  34 

86  3i 
76  3< 
67  H 

103  y, 
95 
67  34 

87  34 
75  K 
99  34 
79  K 

108  34 
69  34 
87  34 


of  these  were  for  bonds  of  a  high  grade. 
There  had  also  been  a  very  noticeable  in- 
crease in  buying  from  banks  and  insurance 
companies.  Some  dealers  had  begun  to 
complain  that  good  bonds  were  already 
scarce,  and  that  the  price  had  been  marked 
up  too  rapidly.  The  Financial  World  main- 
tained, however,  that  the  prices  of  railroad 
bonds  had  not  advanced  except  moderately, 
when  at  all,  altho  the  activity  early  in  June 
had  been  about  30  per  cent,  greater  than  it 
was  a  year  ago. 

Statistics  of  sales  of  bonds  relate  almost 
wholly  to  sales  on  the  exchange.  The  busi- 
ness done  in  bonds  outside  the  exchange  is 
always  much  greater.  Franklin  Escher  de- 
clares that,  while  on  an  average  day  in  a 
moderately  active  period  the  value  of  bonds 
dealt  in  on  the  exchange  will  run  to  about 
$4,000,000,  the  sales  over  the  counter  on  an 
average  day  will  be  two  or  three  times  as 
great.  There  is,  in  the  first  instance,  "all 
the  trading  which  takes  place  directly  be- 
tween bond  houses,"  and,  in  the  second, 
"direct  marketing  of  bonds  by  bond  houses 
through  customers."  It  is  no  imusual 
occurrence  for  a  large  house  in  a  single  day 
to  turn  over  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds. 
In  New  York,  the  large  bond  houses  engaged 
in  distributing  securities  are  counted  by 
dozens,  and  the  small  ones  by  hundreds. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  DIVIDENDS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  on  June  13,  it 
was  decided  not  to  pay  the  semi-annual 
dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  due  July  15. 
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Since  1901  this  road  has  paid  on  the  pre- 
ferred 5  per  cent.;  before  that  date  it  paid 
4.  The  discontinuance  of  the  dividend  now 
is  not  due  intrinsically  to  the  failure  of  the 
road  to  earn  it,  but  rather  to  obligations 
assumed  by  it  on  the  bonds  of  the  Western 
Pacific,  the  extension  by  which  the  Denver 
reaches  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  decision  of 
the  directors  had  long  been  predicted,  and 
in  general  has  since  been  accepted  as  wise. 
Its  influence  on  the  stock  market  was  almost 
imperceptible,  except  as  to  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  itself,  but  here  the  decline  of 
the  preferred  on  the  first  day  was  only  2j, 
while  the  conunon  stock  fell  off  only  half  a 
point. 

As  to  other  dividends  of  which  more  or 
less  discussion  has  taken  place,  The  Finan- 
cial World  says  that  any  fears  heretofore 
entertained  have  "(evidently  passed  away." 
Better  sentiment  has,  in  fact,  for  some  time 
prevailed  as  to  the  roads  under  discussion, 
leading  to  rising  quotations.  The  6  per 
cent,  of  Atchison,  6  of  Southern  Pacific, 
7  of  Great  Northern,  7  of  Northern  Pacific, 
and  5  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  are  believed 
to  be  quite  safe.  Even  the  7  per  cent,  of 
St.  Paul  "is  not  doubted  any  longer,  altho 
the  railroad  may  have  to  draw  on  its  sur- 
plus for  its  maintenance."  The  same  paper 
ventures  to  say  that  a  few  railroads  which 
have  not  paid  dividends  for  some  years  may, 
within  a  year  or  so,  resume  them.  Among 
these  stocks  are  Erie  P^irst  Preferred,  and  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Second  Preferred. 

Of  the  outlook  for  dividends  on  some  of  the 
industrials,  the  "investment"  department 
of  Tlie  Banker's  Magazine  is  less  confident. 
While  there  are  many  companies  quite  strong 
enough  to  survive  the  present  dulness,  others 
probably  are  not.  In  dull  times  industrial 
incomes  "fall  off  much  more  sharply  than 
those  of  railroads."  Moreover,  industrials 
have  "  no  such  margin  for  reduction  in  the 
operating  expense  account."  The  deter- 
mining factor  probably  will  be  "the  amount 
that  has  been  earned  during  the  present 
year  or  two,  and  the  proportion  that  has 
been  saved  therefrom  for  surplus."  Even 
tho  earnings  at  the  time  being  fall  off  mate- 
rially, companies  which  saved  money  in  1909 
and  1910  will  be  in  a  position  to  continue 
their  present  divitlend  rates."  Others  not 
so  prudent,  or  so  fortunate,  "will  have  to 
make  dividend  reductions  or  pass  dividends 
altogether."  The  prospective  investor  should 
therefore  "find  out  in  which  class  the  .stock 
which  he  is  thinking  of  buying  belongs." 
Painstaking  investigation  should  always 
precede  investments  in  industrial  stocks,  and 
the  present  is  a  time  when  special  care  can  be 
exercised. 

THE  SAVINGS-BANK  RATE 

With  the  advent  of  June  much  discussion 
took  place  in  financial  circles  as  to  the  rate 
of  interest  saving.s-banks  would  pay  to  de- 
positors for  the  six  months  ending  July  1. 
The  Wall  Streit  Journal  discovered  that 
"little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  cause 
of  a  general  .'U-per-cent.  rate."  That  paper 
siys  further  of  th(>  situation: 

"There  are  eleven  savings-banks  in  Man- 
hattan that  pay  Sh  per  cent  and  twenty-one 
that  pay  4  per  cent.  Of  the  latter,  the' ratio 
of  surplus  on  the  market  value  of  assets  of 
sixteen  is  5  per  cent,  or  under.  Six  of  the 
eleven  banks  paying  4  jier  cent .  have  a  surplus 
of  over  5  per  cent.  These  eleven  banks  all 
reduced  their  rates  of  interest  to  3  V  per  cent., 
not  from  necessity  but  because  their  trustees 
believe  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  depositors 
that  a  lower  rate  should  prevail,  in  order  that 
the  surplus  of  all  such  banks  should  begin  to 
increase  and  place  them  in  a  better  position 
to  meet  emergencies  than  they  are  at  present. 
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FOR  JULY  INVESTMENT 

We   offer   the  unsold  portion  of 

$1,500,000  United  Coal  Company 

6%  Bond  Secured  Coupon  Notes 

TAX  FREE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
Dated  December  31,   1909.  Denomination  $1000 

Due  Jan.  1,  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919  and  1925 
Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Trustee 

The  notes  we  are  offering  are  part  of  an  issue  of  which  $750,000  have  been  sold  and  arc  in 
the  hands  of  banks,  institutions  and  private  investors. 

The  United  Coal  Company  has  recently  acciuired  control  of  the  Merchants  Coal  Company. 
These  combined  properties  have  been  recently  appraised  at  over  $19,000,000,  while  the  combined 
bonded  debts  of  the  Companies  aggregate  but  $11,481,000. 

The  United  Coal  Company  now  stands  third  in  the  amount  of  coal  mined  annually  in  the 
Pennsylvania  field.  Its  i)roperties  are  located  in  the  famous  Pittsburgh  District  and  in  the 
Johnstown  Basin,  Pennsylvania. 

The  properties  of  the  Merchants  Coal  Company  are  located  in  the  Johnstown  Basin  and  in 
Preston  County,  West  Virginia.  The  total  area  of  thick  coal  contained  in  the  Johnstov^'n  Basin 
is  less  than  20,000  acres,  of  which  the  Merchants  Coal  Company  owns  14,000  acres  and  the  United 
Coal  Company  4,000  acres.  This  Basin  contains  all  of  the  thick,  high  grade  coal  of  the  "  Upper 
Kittanning"  or  "C"  Prime  seam  in  the  County. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  points,  which  contribute  to  the  attractiveness  of  this 
investment — 

1.  The  large  equity  in  excess  of  the  bonded  debt,  amounting  to  nearly  70%  in 
the  property  controlled  and  operated. 

2.  The  ample  sinking  fimds,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  bonded  indebtedness 
will  be  retired  before  one-half  of  the  coal  in  the  seam  now  being  worked  is  mined. 

3.  The  control  of  more  than  35,500  acres  of  valuable  coal  lands,  containing 
552,400,000  tons  of  coal. 

4.  The  unexcelled  shipping  facilities. — Each  of  the  ten  mines  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Company  is  located  on  at  least  one  of  three  great  railroad 
systems,  three  of  the  mines  in  addition  being  located  on  the  Monongahela 
River.     The  Company  also  owns  1010  steel  cars  and  150  river  craft. 

We  recommend  these  notes  for  conservative  investment.  Special  circulars  and  additional 
details  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

Price  Upon  Application  Write  to  department  F. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

BANK  FOR  SAVINGS  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

First  National  Bank  BIdg.  Real  Est.    Trust  BIdg.  37  Wall  Street         Kuhn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Accepted  liy  the 
U.  S.  Government 
as  security  for 


BONDS 

Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

£fer.    Instead  of  the    2't    the 


are  the  only  class  we  offer.    Instead  of  the    2'f    the 
Postal  Banks  pay  these 
Bonds  will   yield   from 

ll'ritt  for  FRHE  Circular. 

New  First  Nat'I  Bank,  Dept.  C-1  Columbui,  O. 


WE  do  not  ofFer  any 
securities,  but  buy 
and  sell  for  customers 
on  commission  only,  and 
our  study  and  experience 
qualify  us  to  give  intelli- 
gent advice  to  investors. 
Wc  uiritf  corre^poniiencc. 

^CHMIDT  &Q.\LLATIN, 

111   Broadway 
New  York 


1898-  1911 


JohnMuirS(p. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

Of  Stock 

We  are  brokers,  not  dealers. 
We  buy  and  sell  securities  for 
vou  on  commission  only.  We 
ourselves  have  nothing  to  sell. 
We  therefore  are  interested  in 
what  you  buy  and  sell  onlv  in 
so  far  as  it  proves  advantageous 
to  vou. 

Send   for    Circular   44— "Odd   Lots" 
Members  New  York  Stock  Ejcchange 

71    Broadway,       New  York 


Our  renders  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Diokst  wheu  writing  to  adveitisers. 
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6% 

Municipal  W^ater  Bonds 

Strong  Points  for  the 
Investor    to    Consider 

1 . — Municipal  bonds  are  the  safest  form  of 
investment. 

2. — Savings  and  National  Banks  have  pur- 
chased these  bonds  as  weW  as  Insurance 
Companies  and  other  careful  investors. 

3. — These  bonds  are  a  prior  lien  to  every 
other  form  of  indebtedness. 

4. — The  value  back  of  these  securities  is 
many  times  the  value  of  the  bond  issue. 

5. — Bonds  authorized  and  approved  by 
the  courts,  as  vv-ell  as  approved  by  our 
own  attorneys  and  engineers. 

6. — The  Colorado  State  School  fund  has 
been  authorized  to  invest  its  surplus 
funds  in  bonds  of  this  character. 

7. — We  buy  the  bonds  outright  ourselves. 

8. — Our  30  years'  experience  is  at  your 
disposal. 

9. — TTiese  bonds  combine  a  good  yield, 
absolute  safety  of  principal  and  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  enhancement  in  value. 

Send  for  Circular  L  ' '  Water  Bonda ' ' 

Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Members  Nev/  York  Stock  Exchange 
Over  30  years'  experience 

New  York  Chicago 

21  Broad  Street         First  National  Bank  BIdg. 


=^ 


4%  to  6%  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 

We  deal  solely  in  highest  grade  Municipal  Bonds, 
the  safest  high  rate  investment. 

lV?'ite  today  for  our  select  list. 

UL-EIM     &     C30.,     Bar-itcers 

First  National  Bank  Building.  Chicago 


(sl 


BOXDS 


For    Investing 
July  Dividends 

OR     TO     COMMENCE 
SYSTEMATIC   SAVING 


fl  These  iwo  forms  in  which  the  6^  Gold  Bonds  of 

the  American  Real  Estate  Company  are  issued — 

«■?  coi'pox  Bo.vns 

For  those  who  tvish  to  invest  $100  <tr  more 

»t  ACCUMll-ATIVE  IIO\I>S 

For  those  tvho  wish  to  save  Jw  or  umre  a  year 

— offerto  careful  inveflors  a  time-tried  and  conserva. 
tive  plan  to  increase  their  income,  or  to  place  their 
savings  where  they  will  secure  the  greatest  safety, 
pay  the  highest  interest-return  consistent  with  safe- 
ty, and  include  the  privilege  of  cash  conoertihilily. 
^  A-R-E  6'^  Gold  Bonds  are  safe,  because, 
being  the  direct  contract  obligations  of  this  Com- 
pany, they  are  backed  by  its  Surplus  of  nearly 
$2,000,000.  and  Assets  of  over  $23,000,000 
invested  in  New  York  realty. 
q  A-R-E  6%  Gold  Bonds  have  paid  6%  for 
23  years — more  than  $7,000,000  in  principal  and 
i  nterest.    They  merit  and  in vite  v;ou  r  investigation . 


^  Booklet  describing  Bonds  and  properties  on  which  they 
are  based,  map  of  New  Yorlc  City  showing  location,  and 
financial  statement  sent  on  request. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $2,011,247.80 
Founded  1888  Assets,  $23,026,889.67 

Room  504,  527  Fiftti  Avenue,  New  York 


I  Tlio  theory  that  eacli  savings-bank  is  wholly 
independent  of  every  other  as  to  its  policy 
in  this  matter  has  b^  en  discarded  by  conserva- 
tive and  experienced  bankers  as  false. 

"Another  feature  of  the  savings-bank  dis- 
cussion which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
l)y  the  exponents  of  the  4-per-cent.  rate  is 
the  fact  that  the  savings-bank  system  in  this 
.State  has  failed  to  show  the  progress  that  such 
a  system  should.  Since  1860,  only  fifteen 
savings-banks  which  are  still  in  operation 
have  been  organized  in  this  city.  This  is 
due  to  the  competition  which  a  new  bank  is 
subject  to.  When  a  savings-bank  is  organ- 
ized, there  is  neither  any  capital  or  surplus 
upon  which  to  run  it  and  every  dollar  de- 
posited is  practically  guaranteed  by  the 
trustees  until  a  substantial  surplus  can  be 
built  up.  There  is,  therefore,  no  incentive, 
not  even  to  the  most  philanthropic  of  men, 
to  organize  a  new  bank  which  would  be  subject 
to  as  keen  competition  as  tho  it  were  a 
capitalized  institution  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money. 

"There  are  many  savings-banks  in  the  city 
that  have  ample  surpluses  and  which  are 
undoubtedly  strong  enough  to  continue  pay- 
ing dividends  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  but  it 
is  for  the  protection  of  those  banks  whose 
conditions  ar^  not  what  they  should  be  that 
the  campaign  for  a  general  reduction  has  been 
kept  up  for  the  past  two  years.  The  savings- 
banks  of  this  city  are  at  the  present  time  in 
a  safe  condition." 

REAL-ESTATE    SECURITIES    AS    INVEST- 
MENTS 

Since  there  is  no  place  where  one  can  ob- 
tain a  better  real-estate  security  than  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  due  to  its  great  and 
increasing  growth,  new  forms  of  investment 
based  on  this  real  estate  have,  in  late  years, 
been  brought  into  existence.  Companies,  for 
example,  which  have  erected  giant  skj^- 
scrapers,  or  which  are  buying  and  selling 
high-class  properties,  and  dealing  in  mort- 
gages, issue  bonds  against  buildings  or  in- 
vestments. While  investors  have  thus  had  an 
opportunity  of  purchasing  desirable  securi- 
ties, the  companies  have  been  able  to  carry 
forward  projects  with  greater  freedom  than 
otherwise. 

As  most  students  of  economics  know,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  is 
carried  on  with  borrowed  money;  banks 
would  not  exist  if  this  were  not  true.  Great 
enterprises,  such  as  railroads  and  industrial 
corporations,  have  become  possible  only  by 
reason  of  the  investments  made  by  a  large 
number  of  different  persons  in  their  stocks 
and  bonds.  It  is  on  these  lines  that  the  best 
of  real-estate  security  companies  are  now 
l)eing  operated,  and  are  meeting  with  success. 
Men  of  thrift  and  foresight,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  foreign  countries,  have 
become  purchasers  of  real-estate  securities. 

There  was  a  time  when  only  the  rich  bought 
stocks  and  bonds;  then  came  the  period  when 
men  with  small  accumulations  ventured  to 
put  them  into  securities,  followed  by  a  horde 
of  "gold-brick  men  "  who  took  advantage  of 
this  growing  habit  and  offered  mining,  oil, 
land,  and  plantation  stocks.  Many  investors 
to-day  have,  from  experience,  grown  wiser. 
They  have  absorbed  financial  knowledge, 
and  before  investing  seek  to  know  the  kind 
of  security  offered,  its  rate,  how  long  it  may 
run,  whether  it  can  readily  be  sold  or  whether 
it  will  be  subject  to  earlier  redemption  than 
the  date  of  maturity.  American  investors 
are,  in  fact,  becoming  experts  like  French- 
men. French  peasants  are  believed  to  own 
more  than  half  the   entire   Moalth   of  their 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


Hydro-EIcctric 
Power  Bonds 

Netting  6% 

A  First  Mortgage  bond  issue  of  $350,000  secured 
by  an  exceptionally  efficient  water  power  de- 
velopment and  modern  plant  located  in  one  of 
the  must  rapidly  growing  and  prosperous  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

1.  The  security  is  conservatively  valued 
at  $700,000,  the  bonds  being  issued  at 
the  extremely  conser\'ative  rate  of  $60 
per  horse  power  developed. 

2.  In  accordance  with  our  usual  plan  the 
bonds  mature  serially  and  the  margin 
of  security  will  rapidly  increase. 

3.  Net  earnings  of  several  times  the 
average  annual  requirement  for  prin- 
cipal and  interest  are  protected  by 
contracts  with  reliable  concerns. 

4.  The  bonds  are  guaranteed  and  this 
guarantee  places  behind  them  addi- 
tional assets  worth  nearly  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  issue. 

A  developed  water  power  is  a  perpetual  income- 
producing  asset  or  increasing  value,  and  we 
strongly  recommend  the  bonds  of  this  issue  for 
investors  seeking  a  conservative  investment 
for  their  July  funds. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  719  R 

Peabodj, 
Honghteling  &Go. 

(Established  1865)  lOS  S.  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO 


NORTHWEST  INVESTMENTS 


Municipal,    Railroad,    Public    Utility 

Securities  and  Farm   Mortgages 

to  yield    from    5^%  to  t\% 

Detailed  Circidar  B  on  Request 

Adrian  G.  Hanauer 

Specialist    in    High-Grade     Northwest     Secoritio 

Second  Floor,  Old  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

Rejerences :   A  ny  Bank  in  Spokane 


( 


The  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New 
York,  28  Nassau 
Street,  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  upon  re- 
quest a  new  circular 
describing  a  selected 
list  of  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial bonds  yielding 
from  4^%  to  6%.  Ask 
for  circular    D-144. 
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country  as  against  the  American's  one-quar- 
ter. Following  is  a  description,  recently 
prepared,  of  the;  kinds  of  rcjal-estate  securities 
now  offered  to  investors — mortgages,  mort- 
gage certificates,  trust  mortgage  bonds,  and 
the  simple  debenture  l)onds: 

"A  mortgage  is  an  instrument  issued  as 
collateral  for  a  note  or  bond  covering  the 
obligation  of  the  borrower  to  the  lender. 
It  provides  that,  in  default  of  payment,  the 
real  estate  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
creditor.  This  is  the  oldest  and  most  gen- 
eral form  of  security. 

"Mortgage  certificates,  or  collateral  trust 
notes,  are  secured  by  bonds  and  mortgages, 
based  upon  real  estate,  and  are  deposited 
and  held  in  trust.  Investments  of  this  char- 
acter are  exceedingly  popular  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  France,  but  the  business  in  this 
country  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 

"Trust  mortgage  bonds  are  secured  by  real 
estate  and  mortgages,  based  on  real  estate, 
deposited  and  held  in  trust.  Such  a  mort- 
gage to  a  trustee  gives  holders  of  bonds  of 
the  issuing  company  a  lien  on  the  assets  of 
the  company  prior  to  the  claims  of  all  general 
creditors.  One  New  York  company  is  selling 
bonds  secured  by  a  mortgage  to  a  Trust 
Company  as  trustee  for  bondholders.  This 
trust  mortgage  covers  the  capital,  real  estate, 
cash,  profits,  securities,  and  any  and  all 
other  property  owned  by  the  issuing  com- 
pany. In  other  words,  all  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  issuing  company  is 
pledged  to  the  trustee  for  the  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds.  This 
mortgage  to  the  Trust  Company  also  pro- 
vides that  the  bonds  can  be  sold  only  at  par 
and  accrued  interest,  and  the  entire  proceeds 
from  their  sale  must  be  deposited  with  the 
trustee,  to  be  withdrawn  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investment,  evidence  of  the  value  of 
which  must  be  submitted  to  the  trustee.  The 
importance  of  a  Trust  Company  as  trustee 
for  such  bonds  is  that  the  life  of  a  Trust  Com- 
pany is  perpetual  during  its  corporate  exist- 
ence, that  it  is  managed  by  successful 
business  men,  and  that  it  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Banking  Department. 

"Debenture  bonds,  in  small  denomina- 
tions are  being  sold  for  investment  in  New 
York  City.  1'hey  are  only  the  direct  con- 
tract obligation  of  the  issuing  company,  and 
are  secured  by  its  free  assets.  The  term 
bond  is  a  misnomer  for  this  class  of  security, 
as  they  are  simply  certificates  acknowledginj, 
the  receipt  of  the  face  value  of  the  bond  anc. 
the  promise  to  pay  the  principal  and  interes 
when  due.  Investors  in  them  are  common 
creditors  of  the  company  issuing  them." 

Readers  are  reminded  that  investments  in 
any  of  these  classes  of  securities  require  dis- 
criminating analysis  and  care  on  the  part  of 
the  investor.  Where  this  has  been  duly 
exercised,  however,  the  investor  should  l)e 
able  to  place  money  safely. 

ODD-LOT    BUYING 

The  buying  of  stocks  in  odd  lots  is  de- 
scribed by  a  large  firm  of  brokers  as  producing 
"the  nimble  sixpence  of  Wall  Street."  Ding- 
ing the  recent  improvement  in  prices  this 
class  of  business  has  notably  increased.  It 
has,  in  fact,  been  growing  in  a  marked  degree 
ever  since  the  panic  of  1907.  People  of 
moderate  means  are  believed  to  have  made 
money  through  such  investments.  One 
house  reports  that  the  odd-lot  business  has 
increased  proportionately  more  than  gen- 
eral business.  By  the  10th  of  June  it  is 
estimated  that  the  increase  for  the  month 
over  the  average  for  May  liad  been  about 
10  per  cent.  Odd-lot  buyers,  as  a  rule,  are 
investment  buyers  rather  than  speculators 
on  margin,  altho  marginal  accounts  for 
these  customers  are   larger  now   than   th(>v 


The 

Remington=Wahl 

Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter 

is  the  first  successful  combination  in  one  mechanism 
of  all  the  requirements  of  the  writing  machine 
and  the  calculating  machine.  //  writes,  it  adds, 
it  subtracts;  and  it  does  all  of  these  things  either 
separately  or  in  combination,  as  the  user  wills. 
Jt  provides 


© 


VISIBLE 
WRITING 


VISIBLE 
ADDING 


and  Visible  Labor  Saving,  in  billing  work, 
accounting  work  and  every  kind  of  work  where 
writing  and  adding  are  done  on   the    same    page. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

jClncorporatcd) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


101 
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DURING  I9IO,  2.623.412  CHICLETS  WERE  SOLD  EACH  DAY 


REALLY     DELIGHTFUL 


Catt^^  €oata6  ChcMttg  f&itn 

Strong  in  flavor,  but  not  offensive. 
A  delicate  morsel,  refreshing  the  mouth  and  throat 
and   allaying  after-dinner  or    after-smoking 
-iiitress.    The  .refinement  of  chewing  gum 
^x    for  people  of  refinement. 
It's   the    peppermint-^ 
the  true  mint. 


© 


For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 

•^y  5«  the   Ouncr  and  in  S«.lOt  and^St   Packets 

SEN  SEN  CHICLET  COMr\S>  -.■«-<^...  ■.■-..  .<-  >^ 
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CLEANS 
bacl^s 
teeth. 

And  in  between. 
Ask    for     Brisco- 
Kleanweli  shape 

No.  57. 


protrude  just  enough. 
Curved  handle. 


Many  styles  at  all  prices.     Ask  yuur  dealer. 

ALFRED  H.  SMITH  CO.,  42  W.  33d  St..  New  York 


combined 
n  our 


IOO%  SAFETY       I 

e%     INTEREST  fRegis't;;ed 

COLD  BONDS 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  BETTER  INVESTMENT  O 
FOR  SOME  OF  YOUR   SURPLUS   MONEY  • 

NEW  YORK  REALTY  OWNERS 

489  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

H'rite  for  Booklet  G. 


Better  one  less  handsome  chair  if  something- 
needs  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  have  your  copy 
of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


Erected  at  Fair  Haven  Union,  New  H 


THE  SIMPLER 
MEMORIALS 

Just  because  we  have  done  the  larger  things 
so  surpassingly  well,  we  can  the  better 
design  and  execute  the  smaller  subjects. 
Such  is  the  distinct  advantage  if  having  a 
large  firm  of  extended  reputation  do  your 
work. 

To  the  further  establish  in  your  ii.ind  our 
unusual  ability  to  satisfactorily  carry  to 
completion  contracts  of  whatever  size, 
send  for  our  new  catalog, — an  exceptional 
memorial  catalog,  in  that  it  is  interesting. 

The    Leland    Company 

BBT  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Rochester:  774  51t. Hope  Avenue  ;  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Studios:  Pietrasanta.  Italy:  133d  St.,   New  York. 

Granite  Works:  Barre,  Vt.      Salisbury,  N.  C. 


were  two  years  ago.  Many  are  known  to 
have  been  taking  profits  when  prices  rose. 
Favorite  purchases  have  been  Steel  Common, 
Reading,  and  Union  Pacific.  Next  in  order 
have  been  Virginia  Chemical,  Atchison, 
Pennsylvania,  Denver,  and  Northern  Pacific. 
When  buying  outright  for  cash,  favorite 
stocks  have  been  Pennsylvania,  Steel  Pre- 
ferred, Northern  Pacific,  St.  Paul,  Sugar, 
and  Smelters  Preferred. 

THE  RISE  IN  FARM  VALUES 

Census  figures,  showing  percentages  of 
increase  in  land  values,  since  1900,  in  some 
of  the  important  Western  States,  have  re- 
cently been  published.  They  are  sum- 
marized by  The  Financial  World  as  throw- 
ing some  light  on  current  discussion  of 
dangerous  inflations  in  values.  That  paper 
is  of  opinion  that  the  increases  shown  "are 
not  excessive  as  a  whole,  considering  all  the 
factors."  The  official  figures  for  several 
States  are  given  as  follows,  the  percentages 
being  increases: 

Mis.souri    107%  Montana    394% 

Iowa    12.3%,  Colorado    300% 

Kansas    188%  Idaho   518% 

Nebraska    231%  Nevada    163% 

South  Dakota    .  .  .376%  Oregon  262% 

North  Dakota    .  .  .321% 

The  average  of  the  above  increases  for 
the  period  since  1900  is  about  200  per  cent. 
The  Financial  World  remarks  that  it  has  been 
.swollen  "largely  by  the  disproportionate 
enhancement  in  values  in  Colorado,  Montana, 
and  Idaho.  In  these  mining  States  mining 
industries  have  been  the  chief  factor  in  the 
advances.  Another  important  element  in 
the  rise  has  been  the  development  of  irri- 
gation, while  in  the  agricultural  States,  land 
speculation  has  been  accountable  for  some 
of  the  increase.  As  a  whole,  however,  the 
increase  "does  not  show  that  dangerous 
state  of  inflation  alleged  by  some  economists." 
Commenting  further  on  the  figures,  the 
writer  says: 

"  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  to  many 
securities  in  Wall  Street  which  have  had  a 
proportionate,  if  not  greater,  rise  than  has 
boon  witnessed  in  the  land  values  in  the  West. 
Union  Pacific,  for  instance,  ten  years  ago 
sold  at  45  and  the  rise  since  then  has  been 
400  to  500  per  cent.  In  the  same  year, 
1900,  Southern  Pacific  could  be  thought  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  at  30  and 
it  is  now  quoted  at  114,  and  has  been  as  high 
as  139.  Louisville  &  Nashville  was  as  low 
as  69  in  1900,  and  has  sold  as  high  as  160 
in  the  ten  years  intervening.  Curiously, 
however,  the  rise  in  stocks  has  not  been  as 
uniform  as  that  of  the  land  values  of  the 
Western  States.  In  1900,  for  instance. 
New  York  Central  was  actually  selling  15 
points  above  its  present  price;  the  price  of 
St.  Paul  in  1900,  then  only  a  5-per-cent. 
stock,  was  at  one  time  during  the  year  close 
to  150.  It  is  selling  below  120  to-day,  and 
paying  7  per  cent,  instead  of  5. 

"Probably  one  reason  why  land  values 
have  increased  so  steadily  is  that  prices  of 
farm  products  have  almost  steadily  mounted 
in  the  decade,  and  the  production  of  gold 
has  increased  so  much  that  this  has  also 
been  a  very  large  factor  in  the  commodity 
price  and  land  value  level  being  constantly 
prest  upward.  No  such  fluctuations  in 
the  prices  of  lands  have  taken  place  in  the 
ten  years  as  have  been  witnessed  in  the  case 
of  stocks,  which  in  the  decade  have  gone 
through  two  panics — that  of  1903  and  that 
of  1907.  'Short  selling  '  in  the  case  of  land 
is  also  impossible,  and  this  has  also  helped 
to  maintain  values. 

"To  sum  up,  the  increase  in  land  values 
seems  quite  justified  by  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation   and   the   rise   in    the   prices   of   farm 


products  in  the  ten-year  period.  The  land 
speculation  has  been  excited  at  times,  but 
it  has  been  sporadic  and  has  not  caused 
inflation  in  loans  to  the  dangerous  extent 
alleged  by  some  writers.  Loans  are  now 
being  placed  on  a  very  conservative  basis, 
and  much  of  the  inflation  of  last  year,  and 
on  which  some  of  the  figures  of  the  census 
bureau  are  based,   has  been  corrected." 

COMMODITY   PRICES   HIGHER 

^^'hat  is  described  by  Bradstreet's  as  "a 
firmer  undertone ' "  prevailed  in  May  for  many 
commodities.  The  downward  tendencies  of 
the  year  had,  therefore,  received  "a  set- 
back." The  index  number  for  June  1 
stood  at  8.5924,  or  an  increase  of  .8  of  one 
per  cent,  over  the  number  for  May  1 
Compared  Mith  June  1  of  last  year,  how- 
ever, the  index  number  for  June  1  this 
year  is  4.2  per  cent,  lower.  The  low  point  of 
recent  years  was  reached  on  June  1,  1908, 
when  the  number  stood  at  7.7227.  There 
has  been  a  rise  from  that  figure  on  June  1 
this  year  of  10.4  per  cent.  The  low  figures 
for  June,  1908,  had  been  induced  by  the  de- 
pression which  began  in  October,  1907,  the 
center  of  the  panic.  On  June  1,  1907,  four 
months  before  the  panic,  prices  were  very 
high,  the  number  for  June  1,  this  year,  be- 
ing 5.1  per  cent,  lower  than  it  was  then. 
The  number  for  June  1,  this  year,  shows 
that  six  out  of  thirteen  commodities,  in- 
cluded in  the  group  from  which  the  index 
number  is  derived,  advanced,  while  five 
receded.     Bradstreet's  adds: 

"Fruits  moved  up,  largely  because  of  a 
rather  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  lemons. 
.411  of  the  items  comprizing  the  group  kno^^  n 
as  hides  and  leather  ascended,  thus  reflect irg' 
reaction  from  the  weak  undertone  that  had 
prevailed.  Textiles  climbed,  partly  because 
of  dearer  raw  cotton,  hemp,  jute,  and  flax, 
but  principally  because  of  higher  quotations 
on  sheetings,  which  rises  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  policy  of  curtailing  outputs.  Metals  went 
up  chiefly  as  the  result  of  the  very  sharp  rise 
in  the  price  of  tin,  ciuotations  on  which  recall 
the  high  figures  reached  in  1906-07, when,  as 
now,  spot  supplies  were  cornered.  The  higher 
prices  for  tin  and  copper  more  than  offset 
weakness  in  iron  and  steel.  Oils  advanced 
a  shade  owing  to  the  increased  price  of  cotton- 
seed oil,  thus  counterbalancing  in  slight  de- 
gree lower  prices  for  linseed  oil  and  refined 
petroleum.  Miscellaneous  products  rose  be- 
cause of  firmness  in  hops  and  hay. 

"On  the  other  hand,  breadstuff's  receded 
as  the  result  of  the  much  lower  price  for 
barley,  the  fall  in  this  commodity  exceeding 
rises  in  wheat,  corn,  and  oats.  Live  stock  fell 
and  so  did  provisions,  the  major  part  of  the 
loss  having  been  brought  about  by  a  marked 
drop  in  the  price  of  cheese.  Naval  stores  re- 
acted in  a  noteworthy  way,  primarily  because 
turpentine  fell  back  to  the  lowest  price  noted 
in  over  a  year.  The  decline  in  the  chemical 
and  drug  group  is  a  very  slight  one." 

Meanwhile  come  reports  of  an  increase  in 
the  gold  supply.  Since  June  1  of  last  year 
the  gold  coin  in  circulation  and  the  gold 
certificates  representing  gold  deposited  for 
the  certificates,  have  increased  "  by  the 
enormous  sum  of  $149,257,514,"  says  The 
Financial  World,  which  represents  "a  bank- 
ing lending  power  of  more  than  S600,000,- 
000."      The  Financial  World  adds: 

"The  stubborn  resistance  made  by  com- 
modities to  the  pressure  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  may  in  part  find  explanation  in  this 
addition  to  the  gold  supply.  Apparently,  on 
the  face  of  things,  we  can  not  expect  any  more 
than  a  very,  very  slow  recession  in  the  cost 
of  living." 
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Is  your  talk  convincing. 


or  IS  it  just 


This  is  the  golden  age  for  men  who  can  think  straight 
and  talk  to  the  point,  but  there  are  few  vacancies  in  the 
higher  positions  of  modern  business  life  for  the  shirker,  the 
man  without  initiative,  or  the  inefficient  man.  Efficiency 
counts  for  much,  but  even  the  man  possessing  it  in  the 
highest  sense  is  often  kept  in  the  background  because  he 
lacks  the  force  or  personality  to  drive  him  to  the  front.  A 
brain  alert  and  quick,  a  confident  bearing,  and  the  feeling 
that  "  you  know  that  you  know  "  are  factors  that  make  for 
success — and  for  these  earnest  men  will  strive. 


Grenville  Kleiser  is  a  builder  of  men.  His  Mail  Course 
in  Public  Speaking  and  the  Development  of  Power  and 
Personality  takes  only  fifteen  minutes  of  your  time  daily 
at  home,  but  in  an  incredibly  short  time  you  will  be 
astonished  at  what  it  can  accomplish.  His  Mail  Course 
will  bring  out  latent  mental  qualities ;  it  will  strengthen 
your  memory;  teach  concentration;  give  you  a  larger 
vocabulary;  impart  an  ease  and  confidence  to  your 
address;  in  fact  give  you  the  polish  and  distinction  which 
mark  the  man  who  wins. 


Give  Srenville  Kleiser  15  Minutes  Daily 

He  Can  Make  Your  Talk-Te// 


Now — during  what  is  properly  set  aside  as  "  pi  ly- 
time" — is  the  very  best  time  in  the  year  to  commence 
this  course.  Not  only  will  you  derive  enjoyment 
from  these  lessons,  but  you  will  capitalize  your  "  play- 
time" and  make  it  pay  you  profits  when  the  fall  and 
winter  season  arrives. 

Thousands  of  men  throughout  the  country  have 
secured  immeasurable  benefit  during  the  past  several 
months  from  the  Kleiser  Course  in  Public  Speaking. 
There  should  be  no  hesitancy,  no  doubt,  as  to  the 
actual  results  which  will  accrue  to  you  if  you  take  up 
this  Course.  Grenville  Kleiser  has  had  years  ot  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  of  Public  Speaking  in  Yale  and 
other  leading  institutions. 

"  It  ijive..  me  pleasure  to  state  on  l)elialt  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  I'heolosical  1  )cpartnitnt  of  Vale  University, "wrote  the 
former  Dean,  Frank  K.  Sanders;  "our  satisfaction  with 
your  conduct  of  the  work  in  elocution  during  the  past  year. 
With  problems  of  ureat  perplexity  to  solve,  you  ha\e 
shown  not  only  professional  skill, but  excellent  judjiment  " 

Kour  Turn   Will  Come — Prepare  for  It  Now 

His  personal  Mail  Course  is  his  life-work.  He  has 
taught  men  in  all  classes  and  professions — statesmen, 
clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  business  men — and  his 
success  has  been  remarkable.  Into  his  Mail  Course 
he  has  put  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  many  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher.  During  the  coming  fall  and  winter  nu- 
merous occasions  will  arise  when  every  live  business  and 
professional  man  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  his  abili- 
ties as  a  public  speaker.  At  dinners,  political  meetings, 
lodge  meetings,  social  gatherings,  and  the  numerous 
other  public  and  semipublic  occasions  which  are  a  part 
of  every  man's  life,  the  man  who  can  speak  easily  and 
confidently  when  called  upon  possesses  an  envied  advan- 
tage over  the  men  who  do  not  possess  this  qualification. 

Whv  not  prepare  yourself  «01V  for  such  occasions? 
The  opportunity  is  at  hand — take  advantage  of  it. 
You  fix  your  own  time  for  study  —  the  spare  moments 
of  tlie  day  which  are  most  convenient  for  you. 


He  Has  Taught  Thousands 

—He  Can  Teach  You 

HOW  TO 

Make   Aller-Dinner  Speeches 

Propose  Toasts 

Tell  Stories 

Make   Political  Speeches 

Sell  More  Goods 

Address  Board  Meetings 

Develop  Power  and    Personality 

improve  Your    Memory 

Increase  Your  Vocabulary 

Acquire  Poise  and  Seli-Conlidence 

Speak  and  Write   English  Correctly 

E^arn  More — Achieve   More 

"I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  benefits  derived 
by  many  business  and  professional  men  throuRrh  study- 
insj  your  course.  .\s  for  myself  I  can  place  no  estimate 
upon  its  great  value  to  me.  This  work  stands  for  growth 
in  personality  and  power,  and  every  lesson  is  an  in.spira- 
tion."— t".  /..  I'lifi  /^or^-/;,  Vice-1'res.  P  (.'entenieri  & 
t'o.,  (ilove  .Mfrs.,  New  York. 

"It  is  thoroughly  practical  in  every  particular  :  nuist 
prove  invaluable  to  the  progressive  business  man  desir- 
ous of  improving  himself  generally,  and  especially  his 
qualifications  as  a  speaker  and  salesman,  unquestionahly 
•  worth  many  times  its  cost  and  will  prove  a  winner 
—  RklmrJ  J.  Whitf,  Agency  Hirector,  Koy.tl  I'nion 
Mutual  Life,  Verona,  Mo. 

"The  lessons  have  done  nie  good-  liave  \nicovered 
abilities  and  capabilities  which  have  laid  buried  for  years 
in  the  rubbish  of  a  busy  life  "  -hi.  H .  Hotclikiss,  Vice- 
Pres.  and  Cashier  First  Nat.  Hank.  St.  Ignace.  Mich. 


Will    Not    Interfere    with     Your 
Present  Occupation 

The  Kleiser  Mail  Course  will  develop  your  cfn  in- 
dividuality you  do  not  become  an  imitator  of  the  teacher. 
The  Course  will  not  interfere  wnth  your  presen'  business 
occupation,  and  no  one  need  know  that  you  are  taking  it 
up.  Your  advancement  will  be  so  marked  in  a  very  short 
time  that  you  will  surprise  your  friends. 

Not  only  will  the  Kleiser  Course  teach  you  how  to 
speak  without  notes  at  dinners  and  public  meetings,  hut 
it  will  increase  your  self-confidence  and  give  you  a  good 
memor>'.     It  will  build  up  and  augment  yo;ir  personal 

f)ower  and  influence,  and  improve  your  use  of  the  Knplish 
anguage  Itwillicach  you  to  argue  effectively  and  to 
present  a  proposition  logically  and  forcefullv.  This 
Course  will  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  you  by  making 
you  a  positive,  clear-cut,  con\incing  thinker  and  speaker. 

Send    the    Coupon    for   the    Free 
Book  "Talking  to  Win" 

There  is  so  much  to  sav  in  the  way  of  glowing  endorse- 
ment, interesting  particulars,  and  unqestionable  proof  a& 
to  the  value  of  the  Kleisrr  Course  in  Public  Speaking 
that  we  have  prepared  a  large  Booklet — "  Talking  to 
Win  "  which  explains  this  Course  in  a  comprehensive 
way.  Shall  we  send  it  to  you?  Asking  for  it  does  not 
obligate  you  to  take  up  the  Course,  nor  bind  you  to  spend 
a  dollar.  We  earnestly  advise  you,  however,  to  learn 
about  this  Course  Now,  when  the  price  of  tuition  is  very 
low  and  the  terms  within  reach  of  everyone.  Sign,  detach 
and  mail  this  Coupon  before  yoe  forget  it. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Dept.  jii,  New  York, 
will  please  send  me  by  mail,  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion, the  book  "  Talking  to  Win  ''  and  particulars  of 
the  Kleiser  Mail  Course  in  Public  Speaking. 

Name 

Street  

City 

Sute 
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Opal -Glass -Lined 
Oak  Refrigerator 

Freight   Prepaid   from    Factory 

Vou  get  this  highest  grade  Solid  Oal;,  Wickes'  New- 
Constructed  Refrigerator,  lined  with  Opal  Glass, 
'■  better  than  marble,"  for  only  $2^-7^  — freight  prepaid 
from  factory. 


Ice  Capacity 
100   Pounds 


You  buy  the  Wickes  Refrigerator  direct  from 
the  factory,  at  actual  factory  prices.     You  save 
all   the  dealers',  jobbers'  and  department  store 
profits.     You  get   the  Wickes  at  the  price  asked  everywliere 
for  ordinary  "enameled"   refrigerators,   for  which  you  have 
to  pay  the  freight  in  addition. 

THE  WICKES 

New  Constructed  No.  230 

is  made  of  solid  oak.  to  last  a  lifetime — perfectly  joined  and 
beautifully  finished.  The  food  compartment  ivnd  door  are  linfd 
throughout  witli  OPAL  GLASS.  7-16  inch  thick.  Our  exclusive 
construption  jrives  you  double  refrio:eration  from  every  pound 
of  ii-e.   Opal  g:l.iss  iiiaki's  tlii-  WICKES  absolutely  sanitary 

Your  money  roriiiideit  if  the  n'lCKI'^S  is  ii4»t 
exactly  as  represented.  See  .-incl  use  tlii> 
hiis'h-grade  refrigerator  in  your  home. 

Send  for  Free  Beautiful  Art  Catalog 

It  shows  you  the  famous  Wickes  Refrigerators  of  all 
sizeN — inside  and  out.     Guaranteed  and  sold  by 


Height  45  in.    Width  36  in.   Depth  21  in. 


The    Brunswick  -  Balke  -  CoUender    Co. 

295  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  (Established  Over  60  Years)  29-35  W.  32d  St.,  New  York 

We  pr<»piiy  tli*'  freislit  from  fai'tory  to  every  point  Kast  of  the  I'<M'kies. 

West  of  the  Koi'kies  only  the  frei;;ht    from  Denver  Is  adtU'd.  il4) 


WESHIPo-APPROVAL 

withoul  a  cent  deposit,  ptcp^y  the  freight 
aDdallov  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  aod  vnarveious  offers 
on  highest  grade  1911  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ftC',*:^ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  le^rn  OUT  wonder/'u/ propos ition  on  Ant 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  tuwo. 

RIDER  AGENTS  r/ffi'gf.* 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

Wa  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

_         TIRES,  Coaster-Brakerearwheels, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  ha/y  usual  prices. 

Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  sPecial  offer, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  S.  172  CHICAGO 


THE  JUMBO  CLIP 

Holds  Many  Papers 

Easily  Applied 
Quickly  Removed  Actual 
Lays  Flat 


The  Biggest  Little 
Paper    Clip  Made. 

TIME  SAVER 

WORRY    SAVER 

AN  OFFICE 

NECESSITY 


Sample  box  by  mail,  15  cents  postpaid. 
NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY      NEW  YORK  CITY 

"  Largest  Clip  Makers  in  tlie  World." 


10  CENTS  ADAY 


buys  the  Pittsburgh  Visible  Typewriter.  Made  in  our 
own  factory  at  Kittanning,  Pa.  $65  now — later  the  price 
will  be  $100.  The  best  typewriter  in  the  world,  far  excels 
any  $100  machine  made.    Entire  line  visible.    Back  spacer. 

One 


tabulator,  two  color  ribbon,  universal  keyboard,  etc.    Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Pittsburgh  Visible  Machine  Free  for  a  very  small  service.     No  selling  necessary. 
T-j   C  t^^   Civxt^    Pi««a«»  and  to  learn  of  our  easy  terms  and  full  particulars  rei 
iw   vscL   yjius   rree  jng-  this  unprecedented  offer,  say  to  us  in  a  letter  " 
your  FREE  OFFER." 

THE  PITTSBURGH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Dept.  31,  Union  Bank  BuUding  Established  20  years  PITTSBURGH.  PA, 


ard- 
Vlail 


The  Ideal  Finish  for  Concrete  Surfaces 

Trus-Con  Exterior  Wall  Finish  overcomes  liair  cracks,  stains  and  checks;  uniforms  cement 
plaster,  stucco  and  brick  surfaces;  prevents  that  saturated  appearance  which   follows  rain. 

Trus-Con  Exterior  Wall  Finish  applied  directly  to  wall  does  not  alter  the  surface  com- 
position. Produces  a  flat,  artistic  effect — does  not  peel  or  crack  off  like  ordinary  paint — 
dampproofs  and  beautifies.      Furnished  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  colors. 

Tell  us   condition  and  size  of  surface  to  he    finished,  and   we  will  send  free  ^^ 

sample.    Booklet  and  Color  Card  free. 


■WATERPROOFS  —  1 


TRUS-CON 


TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 

436  Trussed  Concrete  Building 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  ust 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
suited  as  arbiter. 


Queries  referred  to  this  department  will  be  answered  only  in 
I.  ■  printed  column,  and,  owing  to  limited  space,  will  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  general  interest. 


"W.  E.."  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Please  give  the 
proper  rule  to  be  followed  with  regard  to  capitaliz- 
ing the  word  'state,'  especially  when  used  in  the 
s?n.«e  of  'a  cominunit.v  forming  part  of  the  federal 
republic  of  the  United  States.'" 

The  noun  "state"  when  used  in  this  special  sense 
.should  generally  begin  with  a  capital.  ^Quackenbos's 
"Rhetoric"  states  that  "the  object  of  beginning 
such  words  with  capitals  is  to  enable  the  reader  to 
distinguish  at  once  between  the  individual  objects 
they  represent  and  common  nouns  of  the  same  form 
and  appearance."  The  applicability  of  this  ruling 
to  this  meaning  of  the  noun  "state"  is  evident  in  so 
many  instances  that  it  is  seldom  that  a  small  letter 
is  preferable.  It  is  the  only  meaning  of  the  word, 
however,  that  requires  the  capital  letter. 

"S.  M.  M.,"  St.  Augustine,  Fla. — "Kindly  ex- 
plain the  use  of  'as  .  .  .  as,'  and  'so  ...  as'  in 
comparisons.  What  is  the  fundamental  difference 
between  them?"  ■ 

The  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  2366,  col.  3)  ex- 
plains the   distinctions  in  these  constructions  as 
follows:     "A  shade  of  difference  in  their  meahings, 
as  strictly  used  in  comparisons,  is  often  neglected. 
I  iS'o  .  .  .  as  suggests  that,  in  the  comparison  of  the 
I  persons  or  things  mentioned,  there  is  present  in 
;  the  mind  of  the  speaker  a  consciousness  of  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  the  quality  considered;  as  .  .  . 
1  as  does  not  carry  this  impression.     In  'John  is  not 
I  as  tall  as  James'  there  is  no  implication  that  the 
'  speaker  regards  either  John  or  James  as  tall;  there 
is  merely  a  comparison  of  their  heights.     But  if  one 
says,  'John  is  not  so  tall  as  James,'  there  is  under- 
stood usually  to  be  a  reference  more  or  less  distinct 
to  something  uncommon  in  the  height  of  James; 
the    speaker    regards    James   as    being   tall.     The 
further  differences  based  upon  grammatical  con- 
struction are  explained  as  follows:  "In  affirmative 
sentences  so  ...  as  can  not  properly  be  u.sed  ex- 
cept in  certain  restricted  constructions,  and  where 
the  quality  referred  to  is  to  be  emphasized.     It  oc- 
curs oftenest  in  sentences  that,  tho  affirmative  in 
form,  carry  a  negative  suggestion;  as,  'So  good  a 
cook  as  Polly  is  hard  to  find.'     In  simple  affirma- 
tive comparison  like  'Jane  is  as  good  a  cook  as 
Polly,'  so  .   .   .  as  is  not  used." 

"D.  V.  R.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — " Please  explain 
the  construction  of  the  following  sentence,  and  the 
relations  of  the  two  words  'whom'  and  'Jones': 
'This  is  the  man  whom  we  call  Jones.'" 

This  is  a  complex  sentence.  The  relative  pro- 
noun "whom"  is  in  the  masculine  gender,  third 
person,  singular  number,  agreeing  with  its  ante- 
cedent man,  and  in  the  objective  case,  object  of  the 
verb  call.  The  noun  "Jones"  is  of  the  same  gender, 
person,  and  number,  and  is  in  the  objective  case 
also,  constituting  a  secondary  object  after  a  facti- 
tive verb;  that  is,  "verbs  of  making  or  naming 
may  take  a  secondary  object  denoting  office,  rank, 
etc.;  as,  'The people  elected  Washington  president' 
— 'They  called  the  child  John.'" 

"G  H.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "In  the  following 
sentence,  should  different'  or  'differently'  be  used: 
'This  machine  is  made  with  a  knife  which  works 
slightly  differently  from  the  broader  knives  of  the 
otiier  machine'?" 

The  adverbial  form  "differently"  must  bo  liere 
employed,  as  the  word  modifies  the  verb  works. 
The  fact  that  the  adverb  "slightly"  intervenes, 
does  not  affect  the  construction,  even  tho  the  com- 
bination may  not  be  considered  euphonious." 


Precise. — Tom  Moore  was  once  at  a  dinner, 
and  opposite  him  sat  a  Mr.  Reach,  whose 
name  Moore  had  seen  in  print,  but  had  never 
heard  pronounced.  The  poet  addrest  him 
politely  as  Mr.  Reach,  and  he  swelled  up  in- 
dignantly and  said : 

"My  name  is  Re-ack,  sir." 

"Indeed!"  replied  Moore;  "well,  Mr. 
Re-ack,  will  you  kindly  pass  me  a  pe-ack?" — 
Emporia  Gazette. 
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